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Australia 

ncfgium 

Austria 

Canada 

Denmark 

Ncliicrlands 

Prance 

Norway 

Gtrinany 

Russia 

Great Britain 

Sweden 

Hungary 

Switzer land 

J.xpan 

United States 


All Hritisli, rrench, German and United Stales patents 
of rhrmical interest are eowreit cither by al>stracts or by 
tuli-s ond references to previmj, abstracts (iwd when 
the subject has been previously patmiwi in anotbir 
ciwntry and an abstract published) For each of tbe 
other countries ItsUd only those chemical patents ate 
reported which have betn issued to individusU or com- 
panies tesideat m that country or in a country not on the 
list and which fiave not been found to correspond <0 
patrnts ptcvicatsly issued in any other country on the list. 

In addition to (he nsme of the patentee il is the practiee 
to give the assignee (m parentheses foilowing tbe word 
o ). If any. Or. if the insciitor is not the patentee Ws 
when available is given (in parentheses followed 
the word ’'mventorfs}") 


Tbe slates which accompany abstracts of patents are 
tbt>w used by the U S Patent Ofltcc m citing the patents 
as references These arc 


Australia* 

Accepted 

AustrM 

Ausgegeben 

Belgian** 

D(!ivr€ 

Canada* 

Issue 

Denmark 

Bekcndtgjort 

Prance 

rubhe 

Cennany 

Ausgegeben 

Great Bmatii* 

Complete specification accepted 

Hungary 

Megjelent 

Japan 

Granted 

Nethcrlamla 

Uitgegesen 

Norway 

Oflcntliggjort 

Russia . . 

Vydannaya 

Sweden 

Ofienthggjorl 

Swilxerlaad 

Vcrflllenthcht 

United States 

Issue 


Tlwse are for the most part actual or approximate publica- 
tion dales For the countries marked with an axieeisL the 
by publicatjon ilaie « not conveniently ascertainable (e t 
does not appear on the face of the patent); the date ustd! 
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hpwf^x^, usually is not far froni the puhlicstiao date. 
Belgian and Canadian patents are not printed Date of 
i<sue and date of publication are idcntknl for most 
countries, or nearly so Application dates a ire used m 
abstracts lor certain ec^untncs up to July 20. i'GS The 
dates as given above are note useful lor reference pur- 
poses (more helpful m the library and in ordering patent 
speofcations) . 

The class indicated for German. Austrian and Swtas 
patents because of special difficultv otherwise in localtog 
patent specifications in libraries 

Copiesof anv patent can be obtained feff* UiutedStatcs, 
10 cents sent to the Patent Office. Ttashingtcm. D C., 
\ustrahan. Is Pd . sent to the Commissioner of Patents, 
oSl Bourbe St . Melbourne. Auitnan. IS, sent to the 
Gsterieichisehes Pateiitamt, Vienna, British, Is plus 
postage (usually ‘M outside of the Kiogdoni). sent bv 
International Money Order, pavable to the Comptrtdlet- 
General, to the Patent Office, Sales Branch, 2* Southamp- 
ton Buildings, London, B* C. 2, Danish. Kr 3 for each 
3 pages, salt to the Patenthommissioncn. Poliiitorvct 14, 
Copenhagen, Dutch, FI OPO. sent to Oitroouaad. 
OostduinlaanC.TheHague; French, Sfrancspluspostage. 
sent to L'lmpnnierie h.’ationale. 27 rue de b Convenuoo. 
Pans (IS), German. R M 0 Q. sent to the Retrh.spateat 
amt, Git««hiow Stiasse Berlin S B* Pi, Jlua 

ganaa, Peng3 1 50, scut to M Kir Sahadalmi BirAsig. 
Budapest, V. Akademu utca 12, Japanese, 4 sen phis 
postage, scat to Teitoku Hitumei Kv^ii (Imperul 


Inrentma Association), 10. STyfime. Manmociti ICAa- 
mail Kn, ToVs-o, Korwegian. Kr. 1 50 plus postage 
(nsuaSv Kr OH’). «ent to Styret for det IndustncHe 
Ketsvem. Middelihunsgate 17, Odo, Russian. 2.i cents, 
sent t« Committee on Inventions of the U. S. S R . 
Leningrad. 11, U 5 S R : Swedish, Kr 1 00. sent to 
Kungt Pateni-oeh RegvsirenngsverVet. Sioctholm: Swiss. 
F liJU per copy of 10 pages CB- less. F 2.40, 11 to20 pages. 
F- 3 GO, 20 to SO pages, etc . sent to Bureau fMiral de la 
propnfti intellectuelle. Berne Of Canadian patents 
man u scr ip t copies onlv are e>btamahle They are fur- 
nished bv the ConwnsssKMieT of Patents, Ottawa. Esti 
males ofeosi can I'ctibiained in advance Belgian patents 
are not available in pnnted form Thev are handled b' 
Mimsl^re de 1 Indu'tne et du Travafl, Service dn Recucil 
des Brevets, lo, rue de b Loi. BniaeUcs. 

The cjuickest wav to get a copy of a foreign patent as a 
rule ts to purchase a phoiopnat from the U S. Patent 
Office at Washington 

The abstracts of .Australian and French patents are 
made hr BUbam Glass, those of Austrian patents bv 
F. H Overell, Belgian patents bv A Papiaean Couture. 
Bntish bv Albert R Mer*. Canadian by Robert C. Berry. 
Danish byj TV Holst, DulehbyB J C-vanderHoeven, 
Cennaa by H C. MDler and F H Overell, Hungarian 
bv S S. de FinSly, Japanese by K. Kashima, Norwegian 
and Swedish bv ^ H A RotaU Russiaa by A A Boeht- 
bogL. Swiss bv H C. MUler and Vnited States by Earl T. 
Ragan 
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1— APPARITUS, PLANT EQUIPMENT AND UNIT OPERATIONS 


Soae esity cbeasical baUaets A. Piiclir J S-'c 
Iii- S4. Ko 42. _ E. U 

Sone esodfra ciecical bilisc^s M PaaMr J 
S^. Cle^. lid 54. No 42, lO-lSSClfiSS) E 11 
A ns sp«i£c gTsTity baliace J S Hslirs ai^ C. 
Moss J 5o j«jfT»-r'Jsl2.30M3;V‘^>'-Tttap? 
« baeed caco«i:tc»t«licct2i with nders the efthrest oe a 
fUss ban when swce«siATh siaroi-cded bi aw and the jas. 
It ts poftahle, acetwate to 1 w 2 la the 3ni F^^ce, fe<;niiT< a 
nrall ciaatisv cl yss. aad a tSeta na traiJe »a 3-“ ma 
i H. Mocre 


BV>Ct* 

and aa elevated teep Aw the dma^. It iscf ibererolT- 
las tvpe acd ts provided with a receptacle « wh'ch the 
car»td<t wstg the s,:bstaacc ts weighed befevr aal after 
J djvtn^ The app t» e<7<«tHv sm'ed f\:r vfctfc vnlh 
<vbjtaoces whsclt aje hard to drr azd are hjsrc«=ccp!c 

W T H. 

Modem drying taacb-sery. T j llcvsaa. tjf*? 
& laiajt'v WJ5. 'ilo 24 E. M 

Ho« to cse pilot piasts £a prccess deTelppaieat F. C. 
YChrasdt, C*^. if Met £*f 4J. 5 o4-c(193j) 

E. M. 

' extmaety vehsmes cf 


Hew apparatas lor deteiininisgEeleeelar weight by the . Ttachensl distsHahca 6£ i _ . . 

Etspiof Eedsed. CarlTiedcte 15,223-6 Lipiids Anton A Becedetti-IVlUrt ^ Jclaa _^R. 


Rachele W, l-SiB'Co' -“"Jhe <Lstn. cf » 

tew re ct ts test accccpltdred be hcatts? belsTw- 

the b. p to a clcselv wchi'd “Jyise wt'A an efiaeallv 
eooled ec«des9er cl snah mfaee area la clo<e proa* 
csitr to the evap? hep-’d The ain cl the app detetlhed, 

wha'h u stul ta tie exptl stape. ts to ccCect lie (Lstillate 

as » lasoal w\th pvtcometers. The fash ts also ptwided at a cold petit to the «ra» t— "cdiitelr above tbe mpe. 
With a sttrrtr tad a Ft hcch fer hcldins the tefce cco’t. i serface A bra's nek acd pton.'c devtce ts provided fer 
,e maple + ear-phcf tV T H. raj^s^ aed lowmxf the cesdeestn? svatej? Br r-eaas 

Tifffcdfta rtiv sa £!>e. ffxfis fhaf. £vf cf a vacmn, Ke-ccM wa*fr is ciade to cecOaie ta aa 


— Indetff.KcJ *ts bv the eetfcod cf Rs'! (C A 
Id.IOtO). tfcesnbs'asxristsstaCt r-utd wi'h carrier la a 
ircUiag tube, heated va a hoih cl hl.SO« and the tsi. p 
deid. with a therR'oiretet iradiaied »n tfths cf a desire 
The app. feete described eco'ssts cl a 2iO<c fLi*k with 
procad'tlsss enaectN'o ta tie «ci *0:15 « itefrcc-eier, 


46, ^^<V•2Sll>35^.— A cl the wcrkin; pnactple, 

fcowc aad «rrcal tvces, aad fields of cw cf ncnim £l*er$. 

E. ll. 

iVen SItaSca apparaftis. ifeman Vatcvls. Xf’if'o* 
cVeww IS, l^■»''-502lUXUK'— The app. d««cribed worts ca 
the mar pnactple as the B-charr fcacel E’. T. II. 


eetec tebe bet «!»« tie water n«e« bat t nte. catr the 
lower red cl t’‘e credeewr icbe is erefed. Aa M heatiss 
thwh U provid'd aed a there- c' - eier. V. T. It. 

CcataaoeS'aehm water sti3 Robeno F. BocS. 

6, SS-CdftSS' —A ccnst.4««l 
dfwe. vrppbed wi-h tot water freea lie cosdmser ever* 


TUweat accoafhshneats to the field ^ tnefienil tisra- * Cow, is attached to aa lalet icbr fewd iato tie 'de ^ tie 

fiJfiratMi F ~ " ... — - . - - - — 

iSCU'taj); 

ttlmacrs. 


fie i ir Cratm. ct»*t fiV 17,124^ gLirsdsta £ssi jnst Hlow the e-Jdilc. L. E. GQsca 

J cl. C. yl.29,54Sl*.— Areftew. witicret 200 Cotttoaons prudnrtica cf diistilied water firsa ca£- 


L. E. eSva 

Techsic cf dtrafiltratica tirongh CeUe-iane era- 
braces Ltsrfea Brell. Clwepr re^d. s.v. bt -A 120. OS-P 
(laSo).— In the app. dewribrd cl’railiratica titwcfh 
ordiaarrsiee: CrCopiat^ esder rre< oai es cl otMOam. is 
pos^e. L. E. Odcca j 

A method for wi^idrawiag stogie pcrtiotis from ccatna- 
cos filtraica tad xarecra dishlUtsca. Wal’er Sch— idt- 
Lacge. .4rrl. T/r*. Rjkt. IM. 3Ol-I0vl«35t F. S. 

A simple modificahea cf tic CcttiifO ipptrxttu for 
ceasmtog eleratoes cf beCrng potato. If. C. fVmer. 
A-kv/5<i. Rf. 17, 15S(l«35t. O. Remna’li 

A socad box for toe elec'ricallr'daTea Uberatety tea* 
tnfuges. 22. Folljrd. A»Mrt: 60. ro2--3{l‘«5).— To 
prevent the nsplca^act cctse rf the cms'nfsare s tox Ksi s 
lirrr eaocih to hold the app. was cade a=d t=ed with 
nbter *p«s5e mats. The box U covered wh2e la cs«- 

Vaemw to U^ratcry ted tecbnrfrgj-. H^SiSmSU. 
Ctew. Fc.Vii 15135. The pcewat ststa.' cf 

vaennm ttcl^ vs trviewed nader the heatoasst vacwm 


bca dicitde asd trsncaj Frederatk G. Straab. . 
£*y. Qcw.. •4*d,'. Ed. T, — Fifteen I. cf 

eocdwsrd s*es=i per hr , mixed with 50 cv. per laia. cf 
tetd rtromaie wMa. con'g. 9 cc. cf cccfd H^SOk. aral 10 
g cf b.'a,ChO. to 5 1 cf water, was fed to a gas-fcrd Eam- 
stead still. TCcael perhocreftostd water was irenera ted 
wt*.'h tad a cccdnotasce cf 03 X 10"' aad Oj 3 X I0~* 
mho with a F* vahie «./ 6.S. Fietcl: cf eqatpRient is 
shown. J, I_ E. 

A simple astcaatic ent<fl for electnc stds M. R. 
Ajwattnirarasa Rao aad Essmr San.itva Rao. /*/. 
£vj. C*cw., .Iral Ed. 7, 5721 1^153) — Aa *r?. foe pre- 
vee'es the bcteiag cct cf elec hea’tn; emits to water 
stCs IS described ard a dnwmp ts civea J. E. B. 

5«r’e cttonbaiet wtticct stcpccck:- Karl Setwarr. 
OfibTVtcwjc IS, 5I>MIUSC5): cf. £.'. A. 27, 2h4r.-“A 
CO- cf vmpecrvementv have hern cade, portaralarh- witi 


\v*. T. n. 


■ J c_i i, . j' —---.V-,. J. Fciley and E. A- RmirselJ. JL'ift'* 

vaoniT^ .-o mC-rT ^ ccraertEg time IS. 5C3-»UK>5'.— The advantage cf the cew 

^itog cut vaemmt ap?., * dc'^ ts tiat there is no cppcftcrntr fee fcraiire cf Hr 

}i^, »ppta.-a:n.3 cf vaenum c Ub. and terft- 


^err (d,sta., rrapa , enatc . distn/ectioa *al sferCisa- 
tioa, £..ratKn). One hundred and fcTtp'cne ref .w e a. e s . 


^ocdesiccatnt. Josef \4*era^er. 

IS, 3J^is(iP55),_7T.e .pp, 

swc. cmstrwtKa and permits tie nse cf a high raccici absorber and tie 


the thread cf lie screw. T H ~ 

erw abscrehca appanhts far toe cncnxh^mibal 
m^Sca cf ear^a ted tYdreges. A. Frwdrvi. 
* — ^The tt*e cf a-iTxhene and 



Chemical Abstracts 


voi no 


and exit tubes for the gas The 2 parts fit logethef and 1 capaatr of 0 45-0 80 cc. and has Uen used for ihe 

- cond. of electrolytes dissolved m heavy viater The elec 

part of the measurement has been described previously, 
C A. 28, 224fi\ The cell is essentially composed of a 
cyhndcrof 4 mm diani and I 6cru length Albothends 
there are attached, at right angles, capilbry tubes of 0 8 
jiun whicb run upward parallel to the walls of the cell 
and, at the top, the tulxis are bent into curves which are 
constricted at the open ends W T. II 

Aoxtliary apparatus for lummesceoce analysis W. 
him Ahath /!• SO. I2I2'3(1''.T}) — An illustrated 
arlicte W O H. 

A mass Bpeetfotneter S H Hauer. J Phys. Ckem 
S9, 05^S(!03S) —It IS proposed that a simple mass 
spectrometer can be constructed, based on a principle first 
discussed b) Smythe (C. A 21, 1057), and later used by 
btm a^ Metiauch (C A 26, 425C) in the development of 
an efficient velocity filter for ions The exptl. arrange- 
ineat suggested difiers from these in that the oscillating 
field IS directly made to be the mass analyzer, it being 
assumed that a condenser can be treated as ideal. This 
assumption is discussed and justified The character- 
istics ^ such a mass spectrometer are discussed II. G 
A hydrogen discharge tube for absorption spectroscopy 
W. II Watson and D C Hurst Con. J. Research 13, 
10-21(1935) — An inexpensive, easily assembled tube 


«hen properly placed Ihe gas enters through an opening, 
passes down through the absorbent and back lo a second 
opening m the stopper, where It passes out. XV T. 11 

A home made Kipp apparatus J IT H MacRae 
and T T Richards School Set Per 17,137(1935) 

O lieiranutb 

A self starting flow regulating siphon G Mdnrh 
Z lech Wyjii 16, 314(H-r)) J B Austin 

Centralized measuring system for liquids in tanks 
XV S Gilfoi! Chem c" ffrf £»• 42, 571{l'i35) 

C H 

An oil manometer G H \ an Hengel and J D Stark- 
weather JJech Eng 57, C33 5(1935) —A new instru- 
ment IS described m detail, with 1 cut, for measunng the 
alls pressure m steam turbine condensers J H M 

Calculations for bydrogen-Lquefaction apparatus with 
the help of t-T (heat content temperature) diagrams } 
Iischer Z Kalte Ind 42,174-8(1035). 

F D Rossini 

Burlap bags for bnllr chemicals R. XV’ Lahey. Chem 
c' Vet Eng 42, 544-8(1935) E H 

Hydrogenation apparatus for small quantities of sub- 
stance J Erdos Mikreehemu 18, 30^-8(1935). — The 
app described serves (or the hydrogenation of a few eg of 
substance and is designed so that it is easily possible lodet 


by measurement whether any II, has been absorbed by 4 nigged construction is described AH parts exposed 


mple and how much The glass vessel in which the 
hydrogenation takes place is connected with a mech. 
shaker T 11 

Water-cooled stone mill, its mtroduction and improve- 
ment James XV Kent Paml, Oil ef Chem Rev. 97. 
bo 21, 20-7(1930). J XV' Perry 

An all gUsa valve. JobnXVilUrd J. Am Chem Set. 


. . the discharge are water Cooled The capillary with 
Its water-cooling sheath is Ihe only glass part, is a self- 
comamed unit and i< easy to make The tube has been 
operated wuhoullr{njbleatOTer2li:w input atlOOO v 

J W. Shipley 

Making hght-pencils and furnaces with Kerost paste 
C. Tmgwaldt. Phystk 2 36, C^-edOlS).— 1 our 


57, 2338-9{19.35) —An all-glass valve (or use in systems j methods of making pennls and tubes of vanoui mists of 


where stopcoeks are objectionable is described and ilfus- 
trated C. J West 

Bin shapes and feeders Harlow F Hardinge Ind 
Eng Ckem 27, 1338-41(1933) —Bins of ordinary type, 
with truncated pnsm bottoms and single divebarge open- 
ings, are subject to (a) «egregaticn and (3) bndging of 
bm contents, causing vanaiions of 20-i1i)% m wt /cu ft / 
’ - — 'e venical aad otters sloping, such ' 


ZrOi, X'tOi, CeO, and ThO, are pven For electrodes, 
thin, interwoven snres of Pt or Pt-Rh were wound around 
the tulie and cemented on with a paste of Zr nitrate 
Bands were used for higher temps The paste was ignited 
over a flame The elec remtaneet of tubes of the same 
sue and shape, prepd under the same conditions, but 
contg revp 2 7, 4-3 and 7-3% of Y,Oi, were measured at 
IfiOO® and 1770* and a min was found at about 4S% 


IfZsidesai.. . .. 

bles are lessened, if 4 sides are vertical and multiple dis- 6 The (oming of lubes to make small furnaces is described 
charge openings are uvd. difficulties are mimmued A tube 70 mm long will heat up to 2000* on 220 v in free 

Bndgicg IS prevented by stnluog the <ides of the bin, air The ends, to which the electrodes are attached, 
using compressed air mtenritiently between double lin- must be kept below the m. p of Pt, but the tube can be 
mgs of the bm, employing oscillators, scrapers, or belt healed to 2330* without forming large crystals on the 
conveyors within the bin Su types of vtJometnc surface, as with com Kemst pencils ”1116 first lighting 
feeders are described aad discussed, but beiier results requires a higher temp than afterward, since the elec, 
are to be bad from feeders giving const irt /umt time. A resistance is reduced by the 1st heating E R Rushton 
counter-weighted hopper may load and ibeu be dis- l^gh lemperiture conveyors— a novel type for heating 
charged at Const tune intervals or a travchns belt may ' furaaces XV . E Blythe Iron Steel Engr 12, 1&-22 
similar way— both essentially batch methods (Oct . 1935) —A high flexibility of design is described 


An unproved type uses a balanced belt and counterweight 
operating continually, oscillating about a pivot support, 
and by a linkage partly opening or closing a gate as needed 
The actual WfigtJ of materuJ eScItyered /j-ats thee/ededthe 
belt remains the same per unit of tune regardless^ its wt / 
cu ft. or whether it is coarse or fine Grinders fed thus 
show increased capacity of 10% as compared with const - 
Tol feed types, and reduced cost /ton and lessened wear on 
gnnding parts W C rbangh 

An improvement in the Sandera conductivity apparatus 
F I’nda! Itf/y Cutrovar 53, 490-2(1233) —The 5 
cond app uses a high current intensity, heats the solo , 
demands very quick readings and necessitates a dark 
room wiih special lighting I’, used a c , increased Ihe 
resistances so that only 0 02 of the previous current passed 
through Ihe soln , took readings snth a miUiamp 9 

ammeter protected by a Se rectifyrng tube, and with a sep 
circuit made coarse adjustments quickly before taking the 
nnal r«dmgs leisurely under a small current miensity. 
tVith ^13 arranzement P detected the changes m cond 
liTOTght by a 0 0* change in the soln temp F M 
A micro cell for the measnrement of electrolytic cooduc- 
"pH” .Alfred Fink and Philipp Cross Mitrochrmte 
18, 1C9-<4(193^) — The cond cell here descrdxrl has a 


and illustraled W II. Boynton 

A homemade portable assay furnace James P. SIoss 
and Tillman M Patten 3/ininj' and Mel. 16, 451 2 
11935} —By tc*e e>f lUndard shapes o! A P Green G-2'i 
bncks, fire<Iay splits and a 6 X 8 muffle, an entire!) 
saltsfactory assay furnace costing S9 SO was constructed 
I or heating, a torch is employed similar to those used lo 
preheat large castings Gasoline, kerosene or distillate 
under 20-30 1b pressure (using a hand pump) is supplied 
Coasuinption is •/, gal per hr Fusing and cupelling 
can be done simultaneously Afden H Emery 

Mmmuzmg hazards in operation of refrigerating sys- 
tems L S Morse Ice and Refrigeration 89, 187-*' 
(1935) —Temp -pressure relationships and refrigerants 
are discussed in relation to hazards tn refrigerating sys- 
tems A II Johnson 

Kew investigations in absorption refngeration B H 
Jeiwwgs Refrigerating Eng 30, 87-93(1935) 

A II. Johnson 

Acid-stable Immg instead of lead for receptacles 
Gngor'ev. Zitetn-So No 26094, Ser 62, Peferalkarin 
Stiihatiiteralur No 1338(1935) —Products coated with 
water glass and a siliceous material are resistant to acids 
m the presence of Na fluosiheate They are attacked only 
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bT »F and sorae higher fatty acids. Finely pulveriirf •» ch^- imd Fdtwteu G. tn. b. H. C«r. CIS, -193. Scpl. 0. 
sOiccou* matenal is miied with 4% Na silicate and liquid 1935 (C!. l-a. - 0*)- 


water~Elass'(’36" to S8*B6.) end applied on metallic 
wo^ea receptacles: 3 or4 da>s arenecessarj' f® thecoat 
to dry and harden. The coated ware may be treated 
with fftSOi to improve their resistance to fatty acids. 

M. V. Kondotdy 


Sepaiatms solid materials. Klaas Prins. Bnt. 431,- 
f©|,jul> 10, 1^35. Intbesepn of refuse fro-n compara- 
tively large-sired coal, a fiowirv; stream of small coal is 
ionred in a troush which has a senes of haCles by which 
upirard surges in the stream are produced, and the ma- 
terial to be sepd is fed onto the top of the stream, the coal 
floating on the upper surface and being skimmed off at 

MegmaA-G Ger 61S,10o,Sept d, r.as (U. ,»a*cpj;q rw oq 

(^talhahoa The Dorr Co . Inc. Bnt. 431,812. 2,018.669. 0« 2^ Structural details. ^ 

Juir 16 , 1935 Mmot mitilliabl. o>iistnrats o. Apj^tes ( tppi™ ur conbnts) for '“'i? 

r,Smt.rs ttet .hor. drrrroMns !«1,. Mh .oerroKo, Emolu Pool's f"° ccm=.;»trd ^lo^cro« r^. 

coin, ol thr isim soln .rr removed b) rontmoooslT J <"> Co )- D- ?• ".O'S.®®. 


ooncf the soln withm the metastable range of said mmor 
constituents so as not to permit spontaneous cryrtn. 
thereof and then mmag with fresh feed in »uch proportions 
that the mist, is supeisatd. to such a degree that the 
rrinor constituents are pptd. The process is applicable to 
the removal of Cuosilmaies from a soln of HiPO,. App. 
IS described 

Ciystalluing maagaaese mtrate hydrate Howard S 
McQaaid (to Gr3S«eUi Chemical Co ) U. S. 2,Oi7^9SO, 
Oct. 22. Crystals resetnbUag bght, do‘ snow are ©b- 
tamed bv stirring a melt of Ma nitrate hydrate with sobd 
COs in direct laiimate contact. 

Gas or liquid meters. Ame Zachanas-icn and Manus 
E Petersen. Dm. 431,667, Jul) 12, £‘’53. App. tor 
measuring liquids or gases comprises 2 or more cumbers 
for the fluid to be measured and a beDows or like ejteodble 


Vanoas stnictuml and operative details. 
Apparatus for separatisg materials of different specific 
grantaes such as co^ tad refuse by agitatioa and use of a 
blast of air. Henr\ M Chance U. S. 2,018,010, Oct. 
22 Structural, taech and operative details. 

Apparatus for sepmtisg Lqalds of different densities 
BtK{ems‘<clie Ei<cnivefke Cer. 618,020, Aug. 31, 1935 
(Cl Soe 9 05). 

Siftiag.epparatns Thomas Robinsca and Son Ltd , 
Ida Robinson and Eric ^«a«sau Molesworth (legal repre- 
‘entativcs cf WTUnd S Robinson (d«ea«ed)). Bnt. 
432.060, July 19, 1935. 

Sieves for grading, classifying, etc Loms Hemcann. 
8m. 431,841, July JC. 1935. 

Pences for dis^rsieg gases la Uqmds The Distillers 
Co. Ltd. and Jarres hockey. Bm. 451,074, Jnly ^12, 


member ia each chamber, the bellows being connected in 5 1935. Addn. to 387,486 (C. A. 27, 4446) and 3'^J,5Sl 


pain directly through c^uits and filled with working 
liquid. 

Thermabydroneter suitable for testing bquida such as 
"aati.free:e"soiatioas. Leo Edehcana (to £. Edehnano 
&Co.). U. S. 2,018,441, Oct. 22. Sirucrural details. 

Electimfle tempentaro-indieatisg and -control system 


(C. A. 27. S3S6). 

Treating gases with kquids. Cheinische Fabrih Curtius 
A.-G. Bnt. 431, TSS, July 15, 1935 In a reactios 
tower, the fiUtng eoannag of elosgated plate-shaped or 
boOow bodies is poured in from the walls so that the bodies 
arrange then«<lves, with re«pect to the iacoreing hquid. 


suitable for use ndtUbontory evens. Wa. S. Halstead, at as acute angle toward the ass of the tower, wherebv 
U. S. 2,017330, Oct. £2. Various elec, and operative ^ thedownfiowingbqnid U dawed toward the ewter. 
•’“*•*"* Gas washers. TVICtla Franche. Bnt. 431,309, July 


details. 

Thermometer sidtable for floating in water. Herbert 
Hastings U. S. 2,019,231, Oct. 29. Structml details. 

Rotary-drmn Harry W. Dechard (to OlnW 

k'mted Filters Inc.). U. S. 2,018,398, Oct. 22. Sirac- 
tural detmls. 

Fnter for liqmda E. Hiay & Cie. Swiss 173,059, 

June 1, 1935 (Q.S&f). 

Air filer. Richard R. Halstead (to Halstead Corp.) 

U. S. reissue 19,732, Oft. 22. A reissae of ongical pot. 

No. 1,948.791 (C. A. 28, 2576‘). 

Air fitter. Harry S. Kaiser (to H. S. Kauer Co.). V. 

S. 2.019,156, Oct. 29. 

Air filer. Verctr Dahlmaa (to Independent .Air Filter 
Co.). 17.8.2.019,213. Oct. 29. 

Mnlti-stage air filer. Herbert G. Kamralh (to Gen- 
eral Motors Corp.). U. S. 2,018,131. Oct, 22 Struc- 
tural details. 

^Filter for gases. Il'ittselm Reifus. Fr. 781,533, July -411*. «u». « alter n 

IS fon^ of tends twisted to <p-ral lera (to Aimosphcnc Mtrogen Corp.). U. S. 2,ois,S57. 

fera and pa^ side bv nde to form a U>-er which is Oct.29. App.andvanousoperath^detans^d^^! 

Dispensing measured quantities cf LqueSed ammouia 


4.1935. Addn. teS93.1l7(C. A. 27,6555). Wet’fitws 
used fcf parifyiag gases ns dewribed ia S^^.ll? are ceea- 
posed of layers of small hoUcrw bodies located between 
rieves or oeitiag, the thichness of a lavtr bcsag.e. g., 20 

Means for detecting impurities in gases. Bernhard 
Drager. Brit. 431.SO*, July 16, 1935. An adsorbent, 
e. g , si l ica or alumina gel, impregnated with an indicator 
so'n. is cied. 

Derite for eentnfn^ng liquids or suspensions ia swing- 
ing holders Ewald Coilatz. U. S. 2,018,^7, Oct. 29. 
Mech. details. 

Apparatus for transferring hquefed gases from trans- 
portisg centamers. Wa. F. Mt«inger (to Linde Air 
Products Co). U. S 2,018.144. Oct. 22. Various 
structural, T-ech and operative details. 

Kspensiag neasmd quantities of liquefied gases such 



- a distributing plate w 

®^-trib«iag passapts. 2,018.110. Oct 

3.?^(a *l?Toi)‘ Ger-6lS.153.Sept. details. 


aeet-metsl ecataisers for ether and other volatile 
John Feavw Ltd., Howartls & Sons Ltd.. 


Pneteuatic separators with s pinn er disks for s« f e a t»r»»f substances 
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twUconspnseftWselhtnncweUlTrsUsMdhaTinEtbe 1 tec *j>eat sodium plomWte solutions. Frederick W. 
top and «ides covered witli a layer of concrete or other Stone and James N. Gamsoa U. S .,,019,3-5, Oct. -J 

material m direct contact therewith, «aid lav ef sening as Stiuctural, infch. and operative details. 


a reinforcement for the tank 


Apparatus (irith a pump and injectors, etc } suitahle for 


Apparatus for the recovery of solvent vapor from solo- mhias od. water and air for combustion, etc. Merle E 
tions employed in an installation for tile making of films, Nanta. U.S 2,017,SC7,Oet.22. Stiuctwal and opera- 
foils, coated papers, etc Gennady Frenkel Hnt.432,» tivedeUifs. 

170. July 23, I'klS. Apparatus for lulling and blendmg dry bitches of ma- 

Apparatus for carbonating Lquids in bottles Geo F. ten^s such as pigments, oxides. Sour, cosmetics, etc 

SuKdenUoSodai (1923) Ltd >. U S 2,018,42-l.Oet.21. * Frank J. Mutnch and John L. Mueoch (to General Ma 
Various structural and operative details chine Co). U. S 2,018,t)S2, Oct. 22. Various strur- 

Efflulsif^g devices Tt'm hf Melmore and Alice L. tural.tnech. and operative details. 


Melmore Bnt 431,978, July IS, 1035. 


Furnaces. AL-t. Ges. Brown, Boveri i 


Recovering solids from solutions. Firma Rud. O 430,S70, June2^, 1935 In a furnace, more particularly i 
Me>er Gcr 618,107, ^pt 2, 1935 (Cl 12b). In crematory furnace, tn which difficultly combustible Ea«c« 

processes in which solns are sprayed into a tower against (d combustion are burnt tn secondary combustion channels 

a stream of hot gas, the dust earned away by the gas is and then pass through a recuperator, the channels are sep 

sepd and returned to the tower at a point where the temp j from the recuperator and are arranged beneath an ash- 

ol the gas stream is suffitientlv high to dry the dust. The coMtciint: plate of the pnmary tombusticmthambeT. 
process IS particularly useful m recovering anhvd MgSO, Furnaces. Wtor Paschkis Ger. 615.168, Sept. 3, 
or MgSO, HjO from MgSOi solns Appisdesmbed 1935 (Cl ISc. 11.10), Fumces in which tnatenis are 

Means for feeding air to drying towers. Willy Kubles. heated bv trav cling gases are provided with exchanseable 
Ger 618,436, &pt 13, 1935 (Cl. 13a 3) boUow fillers, the no , sire and shape of which are varied m 

Rotary-drum drying apparstus Jfirgen Brabaek. accordance with the gas velocity in such a manner as to 
Ger 618,160, Sept. 3, 1935 (Cl 13a 3). See Bnt. 320,- obtain a max. heating effect. No sp. methods of proce- 
839 {C. A. 24. 4876) dure are indicated 

Conveyer-hand apparatns for drymg ammonJnm sulfate * MuSe furnaces Gibbons Broihere Ltd. and B’m. E 
EleklraA-G lut Elektrerttchnik Ger. 618,303. Sept. 6, Gibbons Bnt. 431,871. July 17, 1935 In a furnace 
1935 (Cl 15b 2). having Side combustion chambers divided from the mufPe 

Apparatus for coneentraong a solution or suspension by by substantially vertical walls, the lower parts of the latter 
spraying. Johan M. Visser. Bnt. 431,756. July 15, areformedofrvfractwymatenilofgreaterheatcond than 
l>i35 The soln is spraved onto the bottom of an evacu- that employed in the consiruetioo of the upper parts 


ated container, the bottom being already covered mtb 


Rottryfuraaces Metallgesellscbsft A -C. Bnt 433,- 


drysubslanee.scrapep being provided to agiiste the dry 465. Jul> 26. 1955. In a rotary furnace, Panieularlv for 
matenal and a roller being provided to smooth down Ibe $ them, and metaUiirglcal f-rerations, e g., the roasnne of 
drvtuWanee after agitation ©res, a tjuanltty of matenal etjuaJ to at least half the daily 

j James KiUer. Bnt 431,301, July throughput is eontinuouslv maiatiined therein, prefer- 

4, 1935 _ . . . ablv by employing bsffie rings cl *uitable dimensions. 

ZriporatiBg solutions or emulsions, parteularly nf Rotairfumsees MrtsJlgesellsehaft A -G. Bnt. 432,- 
Mtensls sensitive to heat or oxygen Johtn Mw 470. July 26, 1035 Divided on 432.465 (preevdmg 
2,1935 (0 1-a 2). ^ abstr ). The gas offtake of a votary furnace compnses a 

Fr 746.203 (CA 27,4321) central valve-costKOlrd passage, by which the gases issue 

Appsfttus for evaporating salt solutions EscherB’vss ^ direetty from the end of the furnace, and an annular 
Mn^h'nenfabnken A -G Swiss 176,336, Jtay 1, 1035 * channel connected by piping with other offtakes along the 
(Cl 360 length of Ibe furnace and preferably situated mlhe.IrdCth 

Evaporating device lot huoudifyiag air Robert C oi the length starting from the upperend. 

kostandCyrUG Schelly (to Yost^kheUy Patent Estate. Furnace walls and linings Sterlmg Metals Ltd and 
Inc ) US 2,018,990, Oct 29 Slrtictural and open- Douglas J Gascoigne. Bnt. 433,513, July 2'i, 19.15 

tivedetails .yj,p joints between the lining bricks and *ide walls of a 

Air-dehumidifyingand-conditionuigapparatiis Robert bich-iemp. melting-furtiace, e g , a cupola, are protected 

II Folsom (to Young Radiator Co ). U. S 2.018,780, from tbe corrosive action of the slag by using outwardlj 
Oct 2J Vaxioiis structural and operative details 7 bulping bricks 


Air-cooling and -dehumldifying apparatus Jesse I 


Rotary-furnace linings Wm. Scott Bnt. 432"13, 


Rismusen US 2,018,804, Oct. 29 Vanous structural jui, 23. 1935 A rotary melting ftimace has an 'inner 
and operative detaus Immg of lefraclorj' bnck laid on rammed ganis’er which, 

Aii-eonjlitiAuinE and -co o Iule ayatena Wattbew M Iw *1 least the inav£ik«i4y partvonoS \he l-amsrte.-rs ab^ 
Lawler (to Coolmg and Air Conditioning Corp ). U. S half tbethicknessof thebnek 

2,018,453, <9ct 22 Vanous structural and operative Heat exchanger (plate type) Trepira A Co Nachf 
feaiures , ^ . Komra -Cra Ger OIMSO, Sept. 10, 1033 (Cl 17/ 

Air-conSltiomng system Lawrence A. Fbtlrpp (to 12 03). 

Kelvinator Corp ). U. S 2,019,091, W Vanous ® neat-exchange apparatns (with tubes and headers), 
details of app. and operation Walter T. Bells (to Technicrift Engineeruig Corp) 

Air-conditioning system Kemper P. Brace and Nor- U S 2.018,163, Oct 22 Sinictural details 
tt‘\^- t^ndrtKsnsBs Systms. Inc ). Beat-eichange apparatus (ol tiie shell and tube type) 
r ^ -.019,291, Oct 29. larious details of app and suitable for condensers, etc Everett N Sicdcr (to 

T. , , Foster Bbeeler Cknyi ). U S 2 018.037, Oct 22 

Air-eoi^tiomng apparatus Harold F. Latbrop (to Structural delads 

® Oct 29 Strue- Ball mills Otto Liebeck Bnt 410.471. June 19. 

anniinif..«r ,, , . 9 1935. Aloosecrushmgelementforaballmillisofstrcam- 

Layt^to Motor line or drop shape in order to prevent the foimation of atr 

lurTSf U.S 2.018.074. Oct. 22 Stnic- rtdies behind the filling element. Ems may be formed on 

Mliin».anTi.M,f,.. 1 «. .. t- • pom'ed end of the drop An air current may be 

Co^Rnt % ^t»9kine 8: Foundry dnected bv nouVts in the direction rf the falling bodies 


Co ttnr ail ejo » , ,0 7 “ ^ ruumay onKien ov noules \n the direction of the falling bodies 

bcater^^ot?i.'.^°,^^,“ 't I®’ i ^ muing ^de Or Ball mills for wet grinding Inlemational Combustion 
thrsha^^.?.^ “ heart-shaped bead, Ltd and James C Farrant. Bnt. 433 089. July ]9, 1935 
Aroirat^fo? 1 rralunmanly crashed matenal and H.O are rapphed to an 

Apparatns for mixing a liquid and a gas as in regenerat- aiufliary tank alongside the feed tank of the mill, the 
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auxiliary lank bring provided with an overflow at the i tapenng element arranged within the wnduit and the 
uoDcr part and with an opening at the lower part through element w formed with 1 or more float wep. 

Machines for moistening pulverulent material, e. g., 


which H |0 and material pass Into the teed tank. 

Fusion apparatus for making “chemical asbestos'* 
from lime, alumina, magnesia and sUica, etc. Charles C. 
.WTiittJer. U. S 2,018,478, Oct. 22. Various structural 
and operative details. 

“Batchmeter" for timing operations such as those of 
concrete mixers. Rudolpli I'. Lindow (to Chain Belt 
Co). U. S. 2,018,001, Oct. 29. Various structural, 
mech. and operative details. 

Apparatus for filling tms containing tobacco, foods, etc , 
with inert gas heavier than air at atmosphenc pressure. 
Carl Loehlc. V S 2,019,422, Oct. 20. Structural and 
operative details 

Apparatus for irradiating liquids such as mitt, etc. with 
ultraviolet rays Henning A Trehlcr and Carl J Lar^n 
(to Hanovia Cbcmical and Mfg. Co ). US. 2,018,302, 
(kt.22. Various structural, mech and operative details 

Apparatus for condensing milk, juices of fruits, vege- 
tables or beef or for disulhng liquors, oils, etc rredenck 
J, Allen. U S 2,018,(M9, Oct. 22 Various structural 
and operative details 

Pressure-actuated flow meters, rtectroflo Meters Co. 
Ltd and Burton Dunghnson. Bnt. 430,070, June 27, 
1935. The constriction in a Cow meter is formed by * 


cement raw material with water or roasted line blende with 
sulfuric acid. Mikael Vogel-Jorgenscn. Brit. 431,352, 
July 5.1035. , .. V. . 

Counter-balanced sheet-metal covers, applicable to the 
lips of metal-pouring ladles. Bulpitt & Sons Ltd. and 
TV'a'terll-Bulpitt. lint. 431,247, July 3, 1935. 

Hydraulic presses for thin materials, such as for vuIcan- 
Irlng rubber floor coverings, etc. John Shaw and Sons 
(Salford) Ltd. and John Shaw Bnt. 430.990, June 2S, 
1935. 

Measuriog-valve stopper for bottles. Alfred Beicndt. 
U. S. 2,017,8.39, Oct 22. Structural and operative de- 
tails 

Use of solid absorbents such as calcium chlonde or 
lithium chloride in refngerating apparatus Wulfl B 
NormcUi U S 2,0l9,3*it5, Oct. 29, App. and various 
details of operation are devnbed 

Ai^ooled condenser suitable for refrigerating systems. 
Chnstian Stcenstrup (to General Elec. Co.). U. S. 
2,019,324. Oct 29. Structural details 
Apparatus for producing acetylene under constant pres- 
sure Albert hfortreus. Fr 784.300, July 22, 193.i, 
Acetylene generator. Egon hfandl. Gcr 618,391, 
Sept. 9, 1915 (Cl. 2Cb 47 03). 
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Frank Kenneth Cameron. Wilder D. Bancroft. Ini. tslry £r Jndusiry JP35, 884-0. — Tubulated data give a 
Eng. Chm., Nevs Ed. 13, 425(1935).— A brief biography ^ sutntnaryof annlyscs of various objects aucb as dishes, cup, 
with portrait. r t C' .> — — ■ — i.i.. .u- 


^ - J C. 

Wilber Dsright Engte Alfred C. Kelson Ind. Eng. 
Chm, Ntvs CJ. 13, 442-3(1035).— A brief biography 
with portrait. E. J- C. 

Carl von Unde and his work. B. Plank. Z get 
Kille-Ind. 42, 102-8(1935) .—Includes a list of his publica- 
tions F. 0. Rossini 

~ T. Linde's contributions to the Society of Germoa 


shovel, clamps and solder taken from the excavations la 
the Bucheum, in Eg)'pt The solder on a flute corresponds 
in compn with the bc$t-<)ualiiy modem solder, 

J. S. Hicks 

Progress of chemistry in China during the last twenty 
years Cliao-Lun Tseng 5ncnce (China) 19, 1514-M 
(1035), cf. C. A. 29, 0115* — A bnef, but authentic and 
all-raclusive revnew (in Chinese) of the progress of chem* 


Engineers and the German Museum. C. Matlschosx. 6 istry to China dunng the last 20 years, induding the 


Z. tes. KelU-Ind. 42, 109-70(1935). E. D. Rossmi 
Iftofessor Carl von Linde and his coworkers Ernst 
Mdnch. Z.g«. Kchc./nd, 42, 170-2(1935). F. D.R. 

Two letters from Unde to Professor Klein, Gbttmgen. 
Anon Z its A'ij//e-/ffd. 42, 172-4(1035) F. V. R 
Our first great chenflcol enterpriser — George T. Lewis. 
Anon. Chm. Indusiuti 37, 325-30(1035). C. H. 


following topics: U) early Chinese chcrmsiry; (2) 
adoption of modem chemistry from the Western na- 
tions; (3) the Soence Soc. of China and the beginnings of 
ehem research in China, (4) causes for rapid adv-anen in 
chero research wthin the last few years; (5) phases of 
chem. research now carried out in China; (0) institutions 
of chem. research; (7) progress in chem. education; 


Hendnk Sjoetd van Klooster." F, M. Jaeger. Cfcein. 7 nomenclature; (9) chem. societies; 

• ......... „. . .. ( 10 ) chem. publications in China and Chinese chem 

abstracts and ( 11 ) progress of chem. industries la China, 
C. L. Tseng 

Treasures In the library of the Hahnemann Medical 
College. Joseph S Hepburn and Rowland Ricketts. 
llnspxlai ridings 44, No 2, 5-17(1935). — An account of 
the Hcnng Collection of the works of Paracelsus, the chem 
treatises of Christian Fnedrich Samuel Hahnemann and 
0 other rare teirts of chem. interest. J. S. Hepburn 
• The way forward In chemistry. Wm. Albert Noyes 
5oeBe« 82, 557-51(1935). E. H. 

The chair cf chemistry in the University of Edinbureh 
In the XVlIIth and XlXth centuries John E. Mackenzie 
/. Cieuj. Education 12, 503-11(1935). E. H. 

Development of the curriculum in college chemistn 
Bruce W. Merwin. J. Chem. Eduratioa 12, 541-5(1935) 


nVrifcfad 32, 562-3(1935). — Biography with portrait 
and bibliography. E. H. 

Scheele. G. Dahl. Svtnsk Farm. Txds 39, 3C5-9, 

405-7, 421—4, 437-8(1935).— This pertains to (be 
literature on Carl W. Scheele. including addn], items to 
A. E. Kordenski>Md’s bibliography. A. R. R. 

Hugh Charles Herbert Candy. Wm, Wright, Awatyst 
60, 730-1(1935) —Obituary. W, T. H. 

Percy Arthur Wilham Self. C. E. Sage. Analyst d 
731(1935).— Obituary. W T H 

Arthur Dehon Little. Avery A. Ashdown, Soenre 
82, 362-5(1935).— Obituary. E. H. 

Rikolftl Aleksandrovich KolosovsW. L N Nikolaev 
J.Cen. Chem. (U. S. S R ) 5, }029-3G(i935).— An 

mSS."* IS BTOsW.Mmnn. Cto,. 12, 5ii-3(i935j. 

, a,. Dr. Slsnlslsw ioBsJli. fe)"' 

SCoiia.'p’h, 

Edward wight WasKn W A NovA ®»>J«bve tests in high-school chemistry 

fliiMis State Acad. sS 28 No' 1 S9^o7l93S)^5: 5neir«Edufa/wn 19 , 123 . 7 ( 1935 ^ 

memoir. ' ’ » ^ A study of 4 methods of ^rrccting objective tests Jrads 

*0 the epnduMon that teachers may use successfully »me 
which the pupils correct their own ob^Uve 
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tests, provided the instructor accompanies tWa correction 1 dpi and relative mapjitudea of elecUophoresis i 
t’ __i j ..u.. \V- IT- Tl- hf> detd. mtcroscooicallv at hiah macmfications by ' 


Method of tecorduig Uhoratory notes In hJsh-BChcx^ 
chemistry. L W. Applegarth 5oe»tM Eduealun 19, 
107-12(1935) V7. 11. Boynton 

A consumer approach to science teaching. O. P. 
Deyoe Sctince hducalton 19,95-103(1935). W.H. B. 

How could a national organitation eoSrdinate the 
actinties of existing science teachers' associations? 
Philip G Johnson ifienre £t/ucohon 19. 105-7(1935).— 
A no of suggestions are pven W. 11. Boynton 

^e measurement of scientific attitudes Ira C. 
Davis Science Education 19, 117-22(1035). W. 11. B. 

Recent advances In science physics L. T. Bates. 
Science Proz'cst 30, 2S3-8(1935) —A review of recent 
wotl on (1) the \alue ot e, and (2) the masses of the light 
elements Josephs Ilepburn 


serration of a drop of soln. suspended from a Cello- 
phane stnp. Bice, contact with the drop is made through 
the Cellophane which has Ixen soaked in water to increase 
Its cond. A modification is described for macroscopic, 
demonstration of the electrophoresis of dyes, O. T. Q 
Viscosity and plisticlty of disperse systems. VI The 
effect of temperature and electrolytes on the plastic 
^ propertlet of kaohn M. Volarovich and V Tolstoi. 
KollMd^. 73, 02-0(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 7741’.— In the 
temp. interval 10-57* the resistance to flow 9 of the kaolm 
water nuxt. (SR i% anhyd Glucbowctz kaohn) is nearly 
independent of temp , while its Bingham viscosity e 
(reciprocal of Bingham's cocll of mobility) decreases 
less rapidly than the nscosity of water. Small amts oi 
KaOII (0 01-10% on basis of anh>d kaolin) reduce 


Variation in the composition of the atmosphere with j both 9 and e markedly. Larger nmts of NaCl (1-7%) 


altitude R C. D. Clark. Scheol Sa. Rn 17, 8-21 
(1935) O Reinmuth 

Determination of the parachor B, J Williams 
School Sa. Ret 17, 22-21(1935) —Elementary expt 
with sample data from students' notebooks O R. 

The electric moments of some organic compounds 
J N. Pearce and Luther F. Berhcnke J. Rhyt. Chem 
39, 1005'10{1035): el. C. A. 29, 35W'— The dwiec. 


decrease 0, but increase e However, with increasing 
ronens of both electrolytes, the plasticity (defined as 
9/n) decreases The reduction of ij by NaOH is at- 
tributed to increased mobility of the clay particles as a 
result of peptization, that of 0 to the lubricating effect of 
the adsorption layer. The NaCl exerts botba coagulating 
and a dehydrating tendency, the former having the pre- 
ponderaiing effect on e, which therefore increases, the 


consts and ds of dil solns were measured at 25*. The * dehydration couses 9 to decrease VII Plastic flow in 


total polarization and the dipole moments are cated. 
together with the spacial oncntation of the group mo- 
ments ta the substituted benzaldchydes and in triethanol- 
amiue The moments of diethanolamine and mono- 
ethanolaminc calcd from theoretical considerations agree 
well with the values detd eipenmeotalty. “rhe mol 
polanxation, mol refraclmty and elec moment are* 


p-Dromobenxaldehyde 134 1 
p ilydroxybenzaldehyde 395 0 
P-hfethoxyhenzaldehyde 345 0 


P-Tolualdehyde 
J-Cthylhexanol-1 
a-Cthylcaproaldehyde 
Tnethanolamine 
Diethanolamine 
Monoethanolamine 


202 0 
103 0 
Iftl 3 
301 0 


35 03 
83 33 
37 95 
3(1 43 
40 45 
89 19 
37 82 
2f, 95 
10 22 


2 19 
4 10 

3 85 
3 30 

1 74 

2 04 
.1 57 
2 81 
2 27 


apparatus with cylmdett capable of lengthwise dis- 
placement D. Tolstoi. Ihid 90-101 —An improved 
form of I'ochcttmo’s coaxial-cylinder app (C. A, 11, 
2980) IS dvsenbed for use in detg the plasticity of coned , 
flowing clay suspensions. It gave data for resistance to 
flow agreeing with those obtained in a rotaling<ylmdcr 
app Bingham's equation of plastic flow was tested at 
J very low rates of flow (kaolin-glucosc-glycrrol mixts ) ; 
the calcd rates of flow were systematically higher than 
the exptl. Oscar T. Uuimby 

Viscosity of electrolytes la aeueous solotioas aad lyo- 
trople numbers J. 11. C. Merekcl Kolloid4! 73, 
07-75(1935) —At conens of 0 5 N t>r lower the viscosity 
of solns of a senes of salts of a certain cation (or anion) 
IS a linear function of the lyotropic nos (cf Buchner, 
C. A. 29, 7155‘) of the anions (or rations) In a given 
0 senes (e g , the Ns sails of umvalent anionv) oneobtsins 
a family of straight lines varying in slope with conen but 
all intersecting at a relative viscosity of 1 000 An 
electrolyte at this point (e. g , KCl) gives aq solos with 
a relative viscosity of nearly 1 000 regardless of conen 
unless the conen. exceeds 0 5 N The slope at a given 
conen IS nearly iadependent of the alkali metal ion used 
with a senes of univalent anions; this is not true for 
' alk. earth salts In either case a 
_ viscosilicswithinO 2%{savai!able. 
The relative viscosities of 0 2 and U 5 A solns. of ibc 
^omidcs and iodides of Mg. Ca, Sr and Ba were detd 
at 25*. Oscar T. Quimby 

DiBuse dispersion ol light m white nonmetslhc sols 
G P. Luchmvkil KeUoulZ. 73, 39-42(1935); cf 
C. A. 29, 2421*. — Application of Lambert's law to the 
light transmitted by colloidal solas is complicated 
brause of the change in light quality and the con- 
tinuous variation ot the absorption coeff The scattered 
portion IS decompd. more or less sharply into a spectrum 
The dispersion coeff for AgCl (75 mg /I ) and rosin 
(155 mg /I ) hydrosots is inversely proportional to V 
(k •• wave length). Tlie true absorption coeff is a more 
complicaled function of k Distribution curves arc 
given for transmitted and scattered light vs k O T, Q 
Deternunabon of the parbcle sire of sUicic acid in a 
icous flow during 9 sflieic acid-glycerol sol I . Erbc KoUotd-Z. 73, 1-14 
.V. t,.i_ (1935).— .The sol investigated was a com. product having 

the compn SiOi 4.1, H,0 15 1 and glycerol 8% Its 
n,0 content was varied by drying with PjO, or diln with 
IIA) Most of the particles bad diams between 40 and 
50 mil Of the methods used to det. particle size (diffu- 
sion, cenlnfugmg, ultrafiliration, ultrsmicroscopie) diffu- 
sion into agar gels gave the best results and showed the 
hetcrodispersily to be small Diffusion through poroii' 


122 0 

F. L Browne 

The adsorption of light and heavy hydrogen In re- 
lation to the hydrogenation of ethylene 11 R Klar 
Z phystk Chem A174, 1-14(1935) , cf C 4 29.1383’ — 

The velocity wasmeasured of thehydrogcnatconof ethvlenc 

with light and heavy H on an Fc catalyst between 0* and — 

175*. The velocity is lower with heavy U up to 100*; coticspouding series of alk. 

at higher temp (measurements up to 175*) it is higher ’ simplemethodof calcg visci 
with heavy 11 "ITie velocity shows a max at 125* with — - - - - 

light II and at 150* with heavy H By plotting the ratio 
of the velocities against the temp, a max is reached at 
oh* To det this max more accurately measuretnents 
were made between 30* and 75* with a second catalyst 
(also Fe from oxalate). The max was found at M*. 

The heat of acUv-ation of the hydrogenation with light 
Hwascalcd as 100kg -cal and with heavy II it was 8 0 
kg <al at low temp and 12 5 kg cal ot high temp A 
'lifference of 1800 cal in activation energy was foiuul 
lietwcen 80* and 120* while on 1ST between 0* and M* 
it was 8S0 cal Tlic heat ot activation of etbytene was 
calcd as 12 5 kg -cal R H Baechlcr 

Electrical streaming potential with turbulent flow II. 
jteichardl Z physii Chem A174, 15-21(1935) — 
hronj consulirations of the boundary layer it follows that 
flow in the double layer remains a vnveous flow during 
turbulence within o tube and that therefore the Hclm- 
lioltz equation holds for streaming potential m turbulent 
(low The ratio of streaming potential to difference m pres- 
«nre u const regardless of the fom of the flow 

R.K. Bacchler 

Methods of observing electrophoresis of dyes, bacteria, 
blood corpuscles, etc , with Cellophane as a senticoodisctor 
Hans I! IVaclwh KoUmd-Z 73. 15-9(1935) —The 
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zliss cUta tvrt Uss reUhUt ptsniu is 4 so dJ all e£ the ’ irolytea -fJ: catiCM 

otter EWtiois. A Pu;difu!d St^Z wuiiyi (eclcraxtrc) fcCj^oisolj 

for ifi. SiO-i c qastitxs dcwr: to OXCt>-OiM cy. s 
ttecnh^- A few d. an-l tskw :t n:eijii:e=e=a »rs 
eires- 0<=ir T. Q^i=iiT 

Prcdrctcn cf cercsrx scis by red-scica. E Siwr 
gr-ij Eixi SitEwr. Ka!l^\Z-Z 73, — Ff sols 

with tajatir^y ctar:^ii paru<-t^ca 3 


_. . ttesu- 

cf Ay er I O'® waJ stcdad 

Tte pets=:=ils irtrs ceajtrvi.' Tb; Tt** trc eas t£ary- 
Axl iVKitrrsly. Tbe diU wsr- ei^Lised frta= tbt 
sUst i ypLrt cf idsrt^'Kc. K. H. EMdtT-r 

Scrfice jalsax-wrt by el-ctrefras I- Scrlice Mlsag- 
ccS *=i d.fl*«nc eoaJtaat % . K Se=:e=iiiEii.o »»' 
E. A DaTc;<irrjia»a. fliC.'iJ-Z 7J, X+~Ci''' 



as HfC- 03 £« Qrtid t. — - - - , 

cctc:KascZ 3 ,irtc^«:E<.i^'Hiafcr=M. aad fsaTy 1* 3:'icr!> — a j=xrxr=j ^-sr tiroy fl-lj 

e VaOH «clji,w*iers ite HyO m ccrrrsr^; to Ry.O azti d-ia , ccf-ai-M isothsr rf t-J* si=e sea at r=s;. t e 
ttea red-«d to Hi 0=car T 0 =ty J cia«- eea-’-va rr rrc'^ w-tt co 

Ct-cical rsactictts ecCada H ilsrcry i {>»i=:s cc I the arsis « Ci'twsr t_s yasay tatr 

ard n:*=r E Saw? anj V-xz gteser AlCsd-^ a: latart 'be topaet ard <Lrtc--o-c <-f 

73 . 4 o-r(lS-!o 1 , cf Cfscsditsabstr a=dC A tie irortrs dr=ts asd d tie 'relc^scf tteci^Sdrrc 

\ tri— r Ey scl w-.tb s sti pr^dtsred a *cl dirfc yny tv Fcr a irrstr « aal ninacf ^cr t_c nsT* <.*«. 

refeo-sd ard r-di^E brrrrz by tnrrsstttd Ub* Tbe coolescsscs wdl oessr trrd s easetdi a esnairr^^ 
rrodoct stewed less terdearr to sederer* tiar tie re- (.“or T ^ 

acta 3 *s CcayriitMc wti efeetrtfre. est= cf eatess S Tie kwer j£it£r *7 t=:t cf «isr drry^ irt-n: i=:;a£:. 
in*Ii Xa SOi sola a»i * arra ! -T«g< cf t!*>* praloc? destoc- s \ atai E P. ll_j'sl ~.^r,.-Z. 73, 

jtn'ed tiat EsS bad bess f-rtsed Tic fsactirc c less ->~t t^'v? . cf p-TC-dnS abs— — ^ed tct irttlT low 
tap'd tiar tiat betwees •h:Is cf Cc jn! S, re<r=t=S to * teU'we aelectT 1 esC-drti wa'-r dr-rs «t-l cr.fja-jiieste. 


t fcr f<w si e s t as* al vaxijLta'c O-cao T Q '~~b y 
Marsircea etioiids P ro da edea aad f. id: .fj us 
B Kardelaii, 1 Seta^br-Ii aai ! TaT*-ervi: 

73, -rr-^^lTlS) — Pw- err«' ifs OE:^ was prepd tT 
iterea«sJtxc£ltaQ.aiai7«aOEc axbs.EtOH atcrdlrarr 
— — - icS 


gj s ti la cf 3EstOEt^- «epd . » 


ru*£et 


be- tie t — Toioi t» Cl t ‘Jaupl'T itcaed Ft dr-ps 
. £ t cas dost at a c~Uz~rt Tzluz'r c( ' * e=t_ 
ab* ct iaif *-f tie dr t?5 rCj-rsr ccaj=H:-d O T Q 
Tie cca»~l»3ce ci crytreaefa cf gsrecgl ote ie fcy 
tlecii'Ann I oe-f PapkcT ZfZi’r.i^Z 73, 

I IT) — i'i sets, cf eiiCtr-tlalTTS'f e ig Ti- g gaS •se 
N> ts if'.CO ma treated wtti Fed* aad Zs<S- 


. _. . cwsld be pertied by j TT-i FeCL tie •• Is- «:a=ed dear ca-i: a eo^ ef 
ee a i «Ui . ttre ai» EtOH Tie •tIt el Jfe OEj't o war reacied, »iar* a sLyit t 3 rttji 5 *r was c bsiri r i . 

abs. EtOE s arprss. a: rci^ ts=p Idds. cf Ceosalust asii sijw •e«£=igtaa:c cf tie pet tcri place 
EiOH scles. ef lla^OEtH dropsrw; to redlstd at a ecces. cf FeCs lacrc* 11 .V Tie p^t, tad 

repmdeiaLle brows hwiro^Li wtc«e 'taitLrr naef tie aspearaeint ef a •wrD't: jeT. *■ t-if set r*iLjr«rj^ B 
srt*i eoECE. Oscar T Q'sroi^ 3ti«CO br<.f a X effitist ef ccIt ~A‘%. Ti»e d*- 

TSe «£set of cl«s«fe were* es tie esCadif aefs- agatis e. attricted to acta-c ef tee protiK/ cf tr. 
bCty cf eeCiI h^'iteJe* I. Xac^asc Sata asj drol-nu cf tie FeCi 7r-iZsCljaereei.efaicir y.' 
SeaCiiTTatasiie. £'rC*£f-E-T3,rr'-7'l.>^ — Fe'Os ., I'S' -Vj wi» red^ssd for ecarslisy'n. bcc tie r 
Bade feca 04 . scla. ef FcO. asd XEi asd varied free € eccldfcer-t'ofpitr'^b'^ j.ls'CO, c 


ef Cl aad 1005 . cac be dlspecseil persasTtb*' by 
clwasocjt warts per ser.> witfu-c: tee aildz. 

cf a pepcser aslew tco tirye xs. taeess cf NR.OS ij-tl 
taste, tie teeotetasi! aait ' waa ased cs tts pr-ya fltri- 
«ccat wares r^ter tscr- 4 s«s lie pepesataoc ta tie 
prweace cf snsiE arots. of HCt csEjirLir 

Sefe peptEted br lie aftascxsc Eeciod are i=cce 

ria di l y eoaysfite'f tftnw scEj prspd. by tie csoiT aetSci* 
Oscar T Qt— stir 

Isdseace ef (osea ea, silTer scls- T. Iras TaeW asil 
E. Ccw. J. F4rj. Ci^rr. 39. ST-IO J.l-lS - — 
Tbs edem of gases. O, X, E, C-E.. err. , cc Aj «< 3 ti 
we^ detd. by meiscnay ppts. raises, caiapfcoretj: 
rtli'ucas, cocdticurities aad color cbarg'js. Gitses bare a 
stabi l jt tBT oc tiat art cc tee b^xier Ere cf 

staruitT asd apparssilr ccctaro «ecocdary partaies 
Agtasin: wni gases pro.iacts a Cro-'.-rtc, ditrdtCBi 


O'^ir T. O'SRf w 
Tie edfscr cf water etd «I2*E cc sfre crtiydiaas cf 
egS wtit''. L- DrraeCT Kji^isi-Z~ 72. T-.->2 

a.-is ^n.e ef -ct cf arral tXaCH. COK acd 7r»0H 
*3d beat ct tie crassf rcatxc cf «y wirr* waj 

sesdied fTtalcattrslr br ess cf tse wise cf Ere-a 
•Sji ir.Li <iIH. aad cadlif w-ai water Aa i=Erst.-e- ct. 
jJiall c»,aat itpL s as es tie t'rfrpXyaa cf tie protssr toJ b 
* aro-ctpaajfi; by a pcca rf tee aSaE prrrsasirs. Jt 
ccraa« ro. tie irdrtXrjj a=d ccaytefaas ef tie aad 
CtfrEZijtr U C-ier-'V-i a d tem s e n g' Ti ' :r - -ra- 

raisl teat lie tatal ant- ef war sr ; 1 - m ?- a csae^mjnt 
to dljsrfr* teii reaitta c pcitent 0“car T. 0*310 ->r 
fcrsss^asctj ct sec» grogerd ea ef gels.. 7C A- 
Yanii. D, ?» Ci-ri*, J D Vema aaif C- L- F-o^rp li. 


E. cf a tessri ai- aad tee f Ci wn 3 irdr-jpdj w-^ ‘“ad; 

TT-, _.L- ,- ^ ~ atpa^^slr- icctnriseccj, srL staasi pbr^pbate. Ti pUi "Tuif, csiszasrcs arx'-" 

Whea lie sewcLaoT parto-Ies arc brofc;s cp the xifsrrtvi tdioc aat?. anr aad r*iats=- Var-rcs cn-rwrtjrs « 
^ apparsat^ ptcre=i± teea f-^smiarsoc. Xo caacaw meos^ir^ an^ tabuHited ntcLwiitT T ^-'r ts-T, 

t_e ir. c-jirys of tic portaJes was oLmhiikL. tesaS'c, ettiixirr, d , mUrjiy ei «i iai‘, ro*n,rjr:t-,> 

F- L- Browse estts;^, 6)i«*K'f Etpi d re fceatny aail Uljit i^**rr>r 
Y^ iinTteis Ercf ccn~ec"4 ar*' g— T'S I'rr dtii pr. rer'w. 0 _T,o. 


Tie sab.rty cf silT»r ictHde. - 

J?' ^tT' AnCdinc cf as esyretl oitrscceit cr 

•tsT JiTt nf nittfcsiry of bji' sirattered bw «ff set at Tfre essnaSni «f jnc’eeslar ■r^jiite cf pr^t~•rs 

.^1 sot^o^a conca tecwcea a X vr^ aad i ^ jf <J eexsate-gTesann steassrroMste dS P 

J.Pity; 0.'ni-39.')K:'^)':.T?T> , «f C. A. 21. 


>• roncTasnjta conecrsiay tec arablLcr of tie dii- 
pme piase. Tic cslatana of staiiErr to eocm of 
esccK »= was saiid. Tie amal U'see cf one 
of tieiois wa., ob^erred. Tie p. «=:..c cf tee Bce^ 
p-Mwasci'd.o X B'-^tMl s in- 4 . E «Cte 5 Arl aa 
•s as tie_p. sit.uc 3 cf nsLt. «tjiiljjrr teat appeared cit 
IX n-* jf 
Tie tdect ef eSec- 


-w uiii- p, ,t_uc 3 ct nsLt_ «tJbiEr' 
•ate Mjfe ef tie ncelec. rmat f 5 X 1 
-Vp* aad i X I0~»- to ij-i 21 I']. 


Tie e-'pirxal rslitani, £*"?[* 

* eta**-, iru:^ Ct pewsat «rf=s. STmTonr cp’ j^ir- 
srsi*'. Cj c, Ei tee cf -err-i r»is< cjt prssror*^ P ri.- 

«BSte-FrT«snre-caj-"i.ciltec-bj.2jrfci3w^f-j7’^.fl._.j;^ ^ 

tf <E£i«iHe aiEH, Pf tee eai-d- a-ima- pewer* rf crrr.-T^ 
of cy L. wt- If. K = C!>A Cp^ — tie menf rari-- -n- 
teetaf, a' eqsfTr. cf dlSas'Afe b.c demed fr-rt 
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of the iwtria. [*], eoaen. of m-T k««. beamc the » thtB o!>ti!a«f foe the «!iffaBoa roteatUls of^the sob^ 


_ the pro’eia, a the eoIX-nJ-cectf. 'ola , 

I e^eoacD rffortijm salt a<jde the tpnr.hraae.ajieoa'i. 
for a pvra ^loid This relation d^ers frrca the oae 
prevjouslr fonrtd for gtra arahic br the iieljsjco of /V» 
trhich to negl gihle when the micelles are as Urfe as those 
of Ctsa arable sols By mesas of this relatica the aol. 
wt» of reoteias can be detd la dJ solas aad m solas, 
la wtKh the fa u not that of the isoeiee. r«at Mol. 
of RoAXt. eO.OOJ and «i'AlO (* ahemt 


HO erf diSereat c o a tu s. deviate aboct S*^ frees those 
cakd by Headersoa The loaic aetxvity c«3i. tr? to 
Od! J/ an e<rial to eaeh otha and to the mean aetinry 
cccSs. R. H Baechlcr 

Depeadeaee-^ didfaaoa poteshil ti?oa caccentnQca 
Zol'an SeaNS."’ Z. flynh. Ckett. A1T4. 53-40(lS»35) — 
Thedeyenjesscttfoaccacn of vanoas d.ffnsioa potentials 
was studied with the hel? of li^id chains with 2 identical 
electiodfs, Hf HyCl, a raol HOIt jaol. HQ’' 


found f« cTvs'd eys alSnicoi, cnerestd. sern-i albamtn, ricrf. Ko'j^tol HO. HfO Ilf. Between <olas. of 


and CTT'td hers* scrum albumm. resp F. I- 

RemaA on the woA of E HM and Th. Sehashawskaj 
ecneeinas Ae eSect of ranons inetal eaapoaa^ oa 


d.5eitnt «nens of a sisfle electrolrte the d.5aaoa po- 
ten'.ul is jndependtnt trf the Stiuttm e of the tia«a' 
bver, coast, aad reprodadble The pnatiple of 


yelatm .\ Knatrel KeiL'tJ-Z. 73. Utl— — $iiperpositi>an holds. The traasitioa layer 
fc. aad S (C .-t 19, 1 used a di2«eiit deanita-«aof « cylindrical svmmetty to taahe attainable coast, aad 

tanamf than K (C. A. 79, ol*!?’!. The two worts feprcsJacihlc diffusion potentials between solas, of d Savat 
ayrw cssentiallT when this is tahea into acccunt. 3 electrolvtes The sata of the d.ffusion potentials la the 
0«car T. Ownbr above-eined cham proved to be a linear fuactica of the 
The sobhOihes of ilfcali lilondes and th«r tantoal i.-.^ of the HQ eoaca. up to 0.5 il. R. H BaKhkr 
tfect on their solnhames n hpad C The eipahbTinmraho <d sohd b?iffd fa three-eontpos 

PaLschtfce aad C. Tannej__Z._^ f»TO*. t*e^. At.'i, i.*o- gj-stens a which conftneat-iaelnas twn.eaaponeat 


oc.\liasJl —The system Ka-KHjwa.< studied n a temp, 
ranse of —SO* to +{0* The wilr. of Kd la bcpitd TfH, 
IS small (maa. = O.S.'C'^ at — ~.2*) and d-ereases with 
mcreasjng temp. CryMalee*=pd». with KHi do not form 
KQ crrstalhies in enbes which are liryest when crystd ‘ 
rapidlv. The sciy KCl la hTlli is almost doubled n 
the presence of XHiCl or NaO The srsicm Nad— 
was s:tnd>«d also KaO i 


CoapoQds exist. H. Roostaaty llrynihowshi and 
Marja Sxmyt. Z. fimi. Ckr^ A174, 0>-T2[ld55); 
ef. tT. .4. 29, STSs*.— The svsteras: I salicylic aad ^irra- 
aeetanil>deandnutea-d oaphthol-acetasnide were studied. 
The effect of the third component on the 2.caenpaaest 
compd was vrodied by the taethed of thermal analysis 
and with the foBowiai resiJts: Svsteffl I coataias the 


VJSTdJS^^sed'bv via*' ThTl* ^uSrde*1*5 S0ja>; aahcyl.* wd. t«.p 

«'^siVthe'd^^tre-“^“ Sw SI* 

(C d.SS.SSll) Thesolr etm-e for NILQ be Kendall 5 i 

iad DaTveo (C .4 14. 2311) wia coaarmed N»a ’ 

h,^ xH, Js;Si1SS!iS)“ tlS." 75"'?5".?Si,7o'i 

rea. 31 5*^ acetamide and temp. &.s.5‘5 (2) poitectie 
1 5(> 5^ 5*naphthcrf> 12 area. 31 0^ acetamide aad 
, fo p, 4* aad (31 enteclic at Sb 0% 3-naphtbol. 24 0 
area. 4^0 aeeta.'^e and temp. 43.5*. The coarse of 
erystn. tn 3-cn m p o neat systems srtth pentectics u diS' 
^ ewrd with sefemee to pha.<e ducrama. R. H B 
allows let y.'and ^re^we^t Tbeheat of dihrtitia of Bitnc add G-BectwaadiCM. 

sn, lid‘“/STS5 Sou.. 1. Am. mmiiTO' -n; 


.r KliiQ rnctKal applieaiioas ^ tbme ffndiays are 
mdKStcd R H Eaechler 

The actiTity of the tana of hrdroehlone aad Zoltia 
Sxabo Z fikmil C«m A1T4. 22-32tlft35) — The deta 
erf the Mcic aebiities can be made with the aid «' ' 
e m f of hqmd chains with traa<part at caies in which 
the d.£&siaa potcBoal u known soSneatlv aeeusa’dy. 4 
The Utter can be detd r* -- 

Ksne aetiiTT eoe5> at -i ^...u n r* wc - 

cortespondiaa mean actmtv coef s and E the diSutaao ^ dite. nf HKO» 4 5 to 3S3) HjO ■ 

potential The detd e ta f E; of the llC3 enoai measured with 25 tbermoeletadts. The heat 

chainbecomes (Rr/F)la(/.wn'f n.i +« - E, .4 bctive of diln pbys practically no part; m bomb ealonmetiy 
e m f £« IS deffaed br the nrmtiaa' RF/F fanwi'n-*, 9 one can nse the coast, vahje of 14.So eal /miHniiol HXO» 
E. The valaes — £, ferm a bnear fonctioa of lot course ol the heal ol diln. is complicated aad lavolres 

n Dp to a coocn of 02 If The slcipe erf £. — £• » 3 ihstact effects. R. H. Baechler 

F {k-s ml IS exactly that of £- {£, + £:>,)/2 =/(losw) ^ 

twbert £i IS the c m f ol the cation cham and £*, the Handbook of Chemistry aad rhvacs 2i>th cd , edited 
e m f of the anios chaml an equation winch mo't inve bv Qua. D Hodfain Cleveland* Chem Rubber 
the di-usion potential at least at yieat diln Values Pub. Co. Iftol pp 5d. student ed. 33. 


3— SUIUTO.'IIC PHEXO.'IENW AND R-\DIOCHE.^^STRY 


W aLBOCT 

nemena of the quaatao theory. VI The hydrofca 
atom Sani PuAhman J, dm. Erfacoftc* 13, 52*s.39 
Vl'*So'). cl C A 29. 7171*. E. H 

K C. Kar Currni Sn 4. KM 
' ~A cnticism of Camow's use (cf. C. .4 2S, 5835) 
ol the nncmaiiuy principle cf Ktiscnbexs o his dewdop- 
mem of the idea of a potential bamex ta the Bncletis 
— . . Helen S HopffeJd ' 

Recent adnaces m soeoee* astronomy. R. W 
wnpley &wr Frerrij 30, C7S-S3(1035) — A smew 
Qt recent wnrk on the chem. compn of the aims of the 
Josephs Hepbam 

saeehaaics tavesttatea 0 ! the cobrsive 
force* of metalhe eorper K. iuchs. Zrx R’v &e 
•***’■ ,^'^^(*9^) —The eaero- of thTts 
electrons tn metallic Cu is calcd by an eitrasioa ol the 


Kovrs. ja. 

Tocthod of XV'uBa- aad Seita (C. -4. 29, 34'); the “ex- 
thaace" enesxy between the 4t eJectrcais aad the closed 
shells IS taken ia*o account. The binding caerfy of the 
metal oblaoed was of the right crier of taagaitadc, bat, 
to calc, the correct cmnpressibility, the interaction be* 
twcea the ions m the lattice, on account erf the over* 
Upping of the thri shells with each other, must be con* 
adered This is ealed approx by a statistical method 
It IS shown that tor Cu the tace-eentertd struetute hss 
a lower energv than the bodr-cestcred, bat far Xa the 
ealens give almost equal energies far the 2 structures 
E. R. Rushton 

Determination of the efieebre temperature of some stirs 
liy the speetrophotonetne method M. Martin Lor6o 
Awolrr f>e. es/u?. /u. jwtw. 33 . 602-20(1935).— The 
edor-teraps oisertralstarsweiedetd bymeasonngphoiP- 
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metHcally the relation between the enerslcs ll'i and IK, 1 layer on crysi. Cw, but that a 3*minute deposition on 

whichastarenutsinSwaveleuBths, Xi and X|. To elinii- p^whed Cu was necessary for tlie same cfTect - !,i, 

natc dilTerem sensifiritics oftheplatetoeaeJj wave lengili, .... 

on each plate there were photographed simultaneously A note on the reflection of cathode rays from a casts' 
the spectrum of the star and that of the pos. crater of a C surface. Shiroo Miyake. 5rj J aPfri ^st. J hyi. Chem. 

SrS^.ves a temp, of 3750*K. The Influence of Besfareh (Tokyo) 27. 2'y’,-fll{JP1o).-The position and 

atm absorption was detd m each observation by photo, breadth of the reflection spectrum were obtained from an 

tran'hinjr the star at 2 diflercnt icnithal distances. exact soln. of the wave ^uatlon for electrons (or a lecth- 

® l5. M.Symmes .valley potential field The validity of the simple kinc- 

® matical theory (cf Lashkarev, Z. 1‘liystk. 86, iy7(H»33), 
89. 820(l93t)) was confirmed. The results agree closely 
with Mpt . . Victor Kicks 

Apparatus for electron diffraction at high voltages. G. 
P. Thomson Trans Faraday Soe, 31, 10lb-St(l935), 
cf. C A. 29, 3593' —An adaptation of the Thonison- 


The standardization of photoelectric cells for measure, 
meat of visible light. K. H. Poole and W. U. G. Atkins. 
Trans, Roy, Soc, (London) A235, 1-27(1033). — Nioefccrt 
photoelec, cells, representative of the vacuum emission 
and rectifier types, have been standardired in fight from 
the following sources open <olid*C arc, vacuum Sub- 
standard filament lamp at 23fiO*K , artificial "mean noon 
sunlight" derived from the filament lamp by use of filters. 


Traser type of electron diffraction camera has }>een made 


than 5 years and exhibit rectilinear proportionality between 
illumination and curreni up to full summer daylight. The 
Sc and other rectifier ceils exluhit a nonlinear iliumtnation/ 
furrrni rcJalionshtp. The perpendicular illuminations to 
daylight required to give currents of I miCToamp were found 
to he -10,700 meler<andlcs (me) for K, 2500 me for 
K (thm film); 3710 me for Na, 3700 me for Cs fihin 
film), 10 4 me for Sc. The intrinsic scnsillvilies oi the 
cell surlaces are, in microamps per lumen: O0‘l5to0.41 
for Na, OdJIforK, 1.7S for K (thin film); 3 81 for Cs, 
1212 for Se, 4Q.3 to 51 4 for Cu,0. C. C. Kieas 

Shot effects of secondary electron currents Lucy J. 
Knyner. rfcynei 6, 323-33(1935).*— The shot effeeu of 
secondary electron currents from plates of triode tubes 
were measured at 1Q‘ cycles. Calen of electron charge 
from the shot eflceta agrees with Millikan's value wjtbm 
1%, The av. no. of secondaries per primary electron, «, 
ranges from l to 4 5. The variation of u with energy ^ 
primaries agrees with the theory. The shot effects of l^th 
grid and plate currents were measured and Campbell’s 
expressions applying to plate currents were eziended to 
grid currents, from the difference in grid and plate ef. 
fects It IS concluded that secondary emission and primary 
Impact are simultaneous within 10"* sec. C C I*. J. 

Photoelectric emission sad the chemistry of surfaces. 


for high-voltage electrons over a hot-cathode source arc 
(1) elimination of most of the liigh-votlagc x-rays and (2) 
the production of monochromaiic elecirons without large 
auxiliary app The equipment works well from 45 to 
85 Iv Rfcti/Ted higfi-vofiage secondary current cnipfoy-* 
Ing the Cockcroft doubling principle is used as the source 
of power. All structural and operational deiails arc given. 

K.A Smith 

Secondary effects of cosmic ulfraradlatlon, II 
Ccigcr exailt Nalurto 14 , 42'-78(10-35) —A 

review. C D. West 

ArtificU) nuclear transformations It ricischmann and 
W Bothe r.tiebntsse exatl A'fl/«rsc. 14 , 1-41(1035) — 
This review brings up to date the previous accounts of F, 
and B (C. A. 29, W7') and of Kirehner (C A, 29, 
007*). C D West 

The transfomatlon of the elements through Impacts 
with hydrogen nuclei F. Kirchncr. C/itm ^Zte. 59, 
713-10(1935) —A review. S. Bradford Stone 

Measurement of the ranges of the residues of some of 
the lighter elements from bombardment with high, 
velocity protons. Kiigo Kruert. Physik, Z. 35, 029^2 
(1035): cf. C, A, 29, 717.3* — Protons with energies up 
to 200,000 V. were generated by Wien’s acceleration 
metbml and the range anil frequencies of the panicles 


/'i. - rt ''iTv I * produced were studied by the cloud-chamber method of 

Cyrias Oucllet. AalBfolifle ean^irt Kirebner (C,A. 28, 701*) For B, a continuous disiribu- 

tion frequency, with a broad and strong max. at 22 mm. 


fundamental principles of the subject with a somewhat 
more detailed description of same of the results obtained 
by O. in expts. carried out with a photoclcc. meter. 

A. Papineau-Couturc 

Electron diffraction and surface structure. G I. 
Finch, A. G. Quarrell and H. Wilnian. From. Faraday 


and a small and weak, but decidedly marked max. at -(4 
mm. was obvrved, in agTcemcni with previous results 
(C. A 29,2140*). For Be, a uniform range of 7.5 mm. 
was found for the residue particles. A new detn. of the 
range for LI in a chamber filled with Kt showed that, 
instead of the range groups of 12, 9 and 7 mm. previously 


C-/' 7T™ 'mi ’ fo„„d. o»I, = MnM .Vn,.. or 12 8 2 mm. 


of cold-calhode equipment are described, one for higU-pre- 
cision work and one for less precise work involving detec- 
tion of eryst. phases and simihr studies A feature of 
both of Uiesccameras is abeam trap wherein mol rays tmd 
electrons of low energy and light are cauglit. The mono- 
chromatic electron beam is focused magnetically. A large 
no of methods of prepg. specimens arc detailed. These 
methods include: flashing, foil-thinnlng, cathodic spntter- 
mg, colloid pptn., them, deposition, eiectrodcposition for 
transmission metallic samples, disln., vapor deposition 
crystn. from solvents, casting, gas etching. slag.skimitunE 
and crystal cleavage for transmission metalloid andctmij^ 
specimens; and technic for reflection specimens A 
seelion on the Interpretation of eleclron-diffracUon »vit. 
terns is included. The appearance of extra or forbigden 
rings in diffraction patterns of metals is ascriherf m 

IS discu-wed. These patterns are made from Au foil 
AJ JO)], Ai,0,, Au, Ft and Cf electrodeposUed films, rol- 
loidal Ag, All and Pi, and flashed Zn deposits It was 
on Cu had a much smaller 
1 ' *1’''" '1'“^ deposited on Ni, Fc, Sn or Bi. u 

7n ^ found that a 30-sec. clectrodepositum of 
Zn at O.l amp /sq. dm, suJBeed to lam a permaimst 


arc present. No nuclear residues for F were found at 
voltages up to 200,000. E. R. Riishton 

Betcctlon of artificial radioactivity in a photographic 
emulsloo. Tnkio Takfuchl and Takeshi Inai. Froe, 
Phys,-iralk. SiK, Japan 17, .310-20(1035).— Tracks due 
towand induced radioactive particles formed by neutron 
bombardment arc found in photographic emulsions. 

E O.Wiig 

Investigations on neutrons. G. E. Monod-Hcrzen. 
Ann.phys, 111), 4, 137-201(1035), cf. C, A. 29, (VIOS*.— 
Cloud chamber studies were made of the trajectories in 11 
produced by Fo-Bc neutrons The neutron-proton col- 
lisions appear to be like those between clastic spheres. A 
statistical study of the trajectories, fong and short, shows 
the neutron source to emit a group of slow neutrons of 
0.125 X I0*e. V. energy in oddn. to the fast neutrons of 4.5 
&nd7.8X lQ*e.v. The former suffer considerable diffusion 
when passing through matter, w hile the latter do not . The 
role played by the neutron in nuclear structures is dis- 
cussed and a simple relation is found between the nuclear 
mass defect and the mass no. Morris Muskat 

Absence of appreciable y-ray emission In collisions of 
tapld neutrons with protons. T}?^r^sc Gnvct-Mcver 
rtnd. 201, C5S-G0{ 1935) .—With 2 Al Geiicr- 
Aflilfer counters arranged according to the Rossi metiiod 
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n parallel and a To + Be source (40 imllicurw) belwwn ' The possibility of prepc Geifer-MuUer counters for Ibe 

• •* — - visible spectrum was micstifnted. By making only a 

« m»n pari of the cj luJder sensitive, counters were obtained 
whKh did not difftr front the usual ones m the dark effect 
and ta the counting range independent of voltage It was 
pot possible to «iabilitc their behavior. IkTieiher an 
alkali-clecirode photo-counter with a counting range in- 
dependent of soilage IS obtaircd or not appws ir ’ ' " 


than at about 10 cm from each, the no of coinmdenccs 
with the source bare was 7JJ/mm , and the same when a 
screen of borax was interposed, but if the source was sur- 
rounded by paraffin, 11.1 and CJH, resp Condusion: 
The increased no of comcidences when the source was sur- 
rounded with paraffin (without the borax screen) is due 
the enhanced action 


n the A1 shells of the counters ol the 


neutrons slowed down by the H of the paraffin (cl .\inaldi. _ dependent of the construction klctor Hicks 

el ol , C. A. 29, 42o7*) This may explain the obser>*a- The L etaission speetnim of argon M BaClovskf 
lions of Lea (C ,4.28, 1921‘, 29, (H'tb*) CAS and V. Dolcjkk XaSure 136, &4d(lMr>).—By careful 
^dioelements produced by neutrons Pierre Preiswcrk regutation of pressure in a special ionic tube and the 

and Hans V . Halban, Jr . Cornpi rend 201,722-^(1933).— spectrograph the L emission spectrum of A as well as lines 

\fhea Tl is irradiated with Rn -1- Be (SOO minimries). of Ca, Na and Si are obtained The following values are 

addn to the actisnty of 07 mm (1) (cf MacLennan. gn-en 


eJol,C A 29, 3591*)’oneof 4 * 0 5 mm (11) 
served This is shown chemicallj not to be an isotope of 
An, Ilg or Tb The amt. of both 1 and II is increased d 3 
the neutrons are slowed down by parafiln It is suggested 
that both are isotopes of Tl, uTl'“ “* formed by capture 
of a neutron, and passing to ^pb”***^*"‘ by emission of 
a 8-ray Sosnowski’s results with Bi (C A. 29, 322S^) 
were not confirmed with 120U milhcuries c4 Rn Be or 
300 of Rn + B. ^'hen P was irradiated with slowed 
neutrons from Rn -b Bern addn toactmtiesof Sand 113 
mm , one of 15 1 5 days was obseried, attributed lo 

formation of iiP“ by capture of a neutron C. .4 S 
Emission of fast partcles K C Kar Current Set 


SC 7 


r/R 
H. 2 
IC 1 
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Gregg M Evans 

New measureneDts and obserratioii of nondugram 
Lw lines of mercury, plabnum and tungsten 3'vette 
Caocbois Co«p» rend 201, 721-2(in3S), ef C A. 29. 
31*11** and following abstract —Two Hg lines alreadv 
measured (cf C A 29.3911*) are identified as satellue 
lines, Ler** and La', and2othcf«of each of Wand Pt, newly 
4 observed, a» La' and Lnr* (cf Ricbtmyer, C. A 23, 707*) 
C A Silberrad 

Pine structure of the Lm absorpdoa edge of rare 
earths V I>oSe}iek and M Hiltnar Cenpi. rend 201, 
The fine structures of the Lin absorptioa 


. 1M-5(1933) —The calcd value for the radius of the 

core of a radioactive element is about 10 ** whik the , . . , - . 

energy of emitted o-patticles indicates ihnt they become Il^*-2(1915) —The fine structuw of tbe^n absorpt 
free at distances of lO-'MO'” cm K. suggests that tbe *dge$<4 Hf, Pr, .Sd, Sin, Gd and \Tj were detd They 
region between 10~" and 10"''eni . instead of being filled similar among themselves and show depeodeuee both 
with eleetnealiy neutral particles, is rcallv packed rnih ehem properties and on the at. "o ' 

largenos of a*and 0 parueles, such that the net chargeis j Kronig, C. ,4 26,4247). C A Sul 

aero ^Tien aa a pariide is emitted by the core, it pene- ».* i »m,eeinn eru^etnim w 

trates this ’’neutrd shell''— really a series c4 thin shells— 
and eventually ejects one oi at a partKlcs This makes 
the rate of disintegration m reality the rate at which 
particles sire ejected from the thin sbeU> \V. k\ S 
DetemimaPoa of (he amount of radon in the weter of 
Wea-Chuan Western Hills Da-Tchaog Tcheng and 

Cimg Tseng Vuflg Sail Aa/l Aead /Vipiagd, Xo 2, — — 

3^7(193S) — The water of XVenChuaa (hot spring), d Koe^ and H \oges. -4i 
Western Hills, near Peiping, contaiu* only 0 5 to 1 ^ t_._ 

etnan (10*9* curie per 1 ) of radon C L Tseng 

Indium isotopes and their nuclear spin B \eskaiesa- 
char and L Sibaiya Free Indian Aead Set 2A. 2(0 7. 

Value# 136. 437— The hyperfine structure pauems ol 
some of the significant are lines of Ir have bcu photo- 
graphed AhoHow.mthodciubedescnbed(C A 29,7795*) 

IS used as a scairce The results indicate that there 
are 2 isotopes with nuclear »pins Vi h/2x and 3/2 4/2r. 

A consideration of the known facts regardmg the oceur- 
rtnee of isotopes of different mass nos in the varwus 
elements has led to the inference that the mass nos of 
the 2 Ir isotopes are 191 and 1‘'3, with a relative abun 
daset iif cearJy J 2, tie itolope wrii the h/elter least ait. 
hav^ng the higher nuclear spin Harold GersliiDowitz 


(of 

. . _ Silberrad 

New obserrahoos ol L emission spectrum «f plabnum 
VvcKe Cauchois Cemft rend 201, 59S-^Ul)(l(l35), 
ef C .4. 29, 3011*— Bv u sligbilv modified method 32 
lines ID the L spectrum of Pt were measured and cUiiifled 
Previous results are substantially confirmed, but 13 new 
lines (S Bonibagram tod 4 forbidden) were discovered, 
and 3 (I sondiagram) sbowvi to be doublets C. A S 
X-ray faterferences in a aotioajsttl cathode *” 


PAynh 22. 677-704(1933), 

ef. C A. 29, 42i>6* —Interferences were obtained from a- 
T«rs Dialed by cathode rays striking the diffracting mono- 
ciyst^ TbepovinoDsof ibetnterfcrcnccscanbedescnbed 
asr^eclions of plane wavetbv lattice planes, all expected 
refiecuons occur Tbe relative positions of all the redec- 
tKms are functions of (be ratio of wave length to lattice 
const , this ratiocun becalcd, from measurement! of the 
film only The depth of the contributing rcficction planes 
can cstd from tbe penetration of the cathode rays into 
(he lattice, the estd penciration agrees with that calcd 
Irom (be n for x-rays With Cu tbe rcsoln clo-ely ap- 
proaches that for tbe idol crystal When the diffraction 
angle £ 25*, tbe lines are weaker than tbe background 
oo one side, but stroager eta the ettier, aa elemeaUrj 
planaUon is given in terms of the coherence of the r 


201,712 14(1935), cf C A 29, 425S* — With the s 
arrangement, save that the radiation was fiUrred through 
1"> cm Pb, trajectories of electrons totabng 75 m were 
photographed Of the tracks so eiamd 4 are considered 
to indicate production of pairs of electrons and 15 nudw 
colliMons The energy losses indicate a no of cc4bsions 
lines (he theoretical With a I'b screen, 0 I 
the chamber (the li-Dglli of the path Ihrougb 


optical rcaprocity of x-ray reflections is indicated The 
fluorescent x rays from monocrystals (with an appendix 
coscnsing electron diffraction) M v Laue Ihtd 
705-40 —The optical reciprocity law in combination wiih 
the dynamical theory of x-ray interfirence gives the 
explaiutKiQ of the cxpl on the preferred direction of 
cniissiou in a monocrystal The AirlurAi lines are the 
analogy thereto for electron waves \ icior Hicks 


about Itf I 
Him tliKk 

iii'f w*'umed to av erage double Us thickness), esamn of 9 New focusing method m spectrozraphy of x-rtTS 

rmracksindicateslosscsofencrgyduetonuclcarcolbsions Kmuf '■ 

1 lU timis more numerous than foreseen by theory. In 
both cases about Vith of the electrons were pos , and the 
energira of these favor the hypothesis that they result 
froni the formation of pans of electrons by tnaltiialualion 

" -1 .V 5 

Waite 


r ChtLstoph 


Physxk 23. 747-00(1923)- 


Compt rend 201, Coir-bd'Uio) — Tbe melhoil 
combines that of Hantos (C A 27, 5902) in wlucli the 
reflecting surface of the curved crystal forms pnrt of a 
cylindrical surface of which the aiis passes through (hs 
source td x-rays, in place of that of C^uchois (C A 27, 
4I>4), with that of Bragg and de Broglie By its mean- 
J/fv and Jlfv of Taoxide weredetd asb7Maniir9'*l X L' , 
resp , the differences between observed and ealctl values 
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X tWucnl are rinilUr to Utaw br i «inri bv li amJ I to lw jttjtch ilffonnwl, cnU Uni l^r /« 

W fC ^.25.4V7V). C. A. ?»U*ett«d Wins appro*. smii'^ouUl (ct. Iv'uml, t. A. -8. 

atV fffect IVrre lacnulnPl «ml T-wl Ihe debwiuftUoin ntt Ituw! lo \-Mrutioin cf the cown. 


o( r/R Ihence 

i>ieRl«lin for W , , _ , 

r«s{hen-Baek effect. I'jcrre JacmUnol anil T-wl 
Bellinc. Camft. tmJ. lOI. 7 r}?' 0 (IW.l).— The I’atphen* 
lUiV ffieet ol Imea anil STTll was meawHeil bv 

ineani ol the PeUevoe nJap'r* *x»prle«5e«ttttV 
(cf. C. A. 23, vntha ficMof 0.'..‘<»»r-»»»e’‘(«hkh 
ra^e a dispbeerarnt ef the central comp<’nf«vt cl hTVK) 
»»I 11.2 A.). In l^th c»se-« dissvmetry U «hown and the 
teiulls do not astee with eaten*. Imse^l on 

y. C. A. Sai>miMl 

Effect ol electric fieU on ahsorptlon ipectntm e! tedium 
Ky TwWie and Wens Wen-I'o. (Vmf/ reaJ. 201. ritt-lt 
(laW; cl C. A . 29. AU7‘.— \\ ilh the vrnie artnnpenient 
«he effect p 1 fieUi up to 2S1X1 v.Ani. on Na taixM ha* Wn 
eramd. The Te*uU* conlirni and estmd thewe *if Srsr^ 
(('. A 29, and iWly te->emt>le tho-e alteviv 

otnatned lor Rl> and C*. allowance Ulns tnade fi'r the 
Uvange in the UjiHicts eonvt Atv^orption IwuN due to 
nto!« lK>iiml hy «n »lrr Waal Iiwce* were ol»er\t*l (ct 
Kuhn, (' A 29. AsM) C A ttiltwrrad 

WaTe-length tlilftt of the spectral llnei ot fin due ta the 
cJianse of prearnre I'lwlnko Ynata Snfatf 
bd>o ftearrij ibijatu 2. 2«T-TT(l'U.M.— Ity nt 

an esptl proceiUire vmdbT to that (f. .t 29, ■«*) tro- 
plojfil fiv W», olvuriiitions hiN-e I'etn made on ihe 
ihanse m api'earanee ami w i\e lensih o( line* o( Itn I, 
}tn U and bn III «(t^,^tell hy nureaiirs rre*Mirc. up to a 
lew cm Hs. of the nintiins 'I'l'or. "Ihc shdianoictKoe 
I5n II and bn III hne*> are aitrdmlnl to the biaik effect 
tevivltins from the elec tivld *et up h) the tonueil atom* 
These shilt* when ci'tieUieiV wuh the term desistutam* 
ot the lines Increa'eil with ulcrea««is tnnet rputnnm no 
rather thm with the total (pnntimi no. Lines of bn I 


e t'rrodeneil with ircre.tuns prevnire I'ut not di'plvTtl ^ absarrt 


llie de(»~... . , 

of Kj atom* and Iona in the niUeil NV and Na stipor. 

C. A. Sdl'crrud 

VarUtioRS In the spectruni c( Nova Ilcreulis 1034 from 
January J0,t»M*fchl2.1935. Il.tXhhr. /. AiJm/'kii. 
10. S-V »‘^^UlJ.^).--On Jan. 10. the eniKsion line* 
o! II (llilmer wrie*l and the spstk lines of some of the 
metal* trere the oulatandms feature* of the .*pci»nsm of 
Xox-a llcTcnlU By Mae. 12. the bright lund* of He 1, 
C t. O 1. O II and N ll had Ixcoinc the couspicuou* fca- 
tufri uf the spectnini. L. C. KJe*j. 

IVsslble eariatiotts of the profiles of the hydrogen lines 
In th« lun'a spectrum as dependent on the fluctuations 
In the aus'a ultrarinlet radiabon. li. K. Kharad^e, Z. 
Airrtt/>^>5 10, .vl*>-l.HlWr>>.~.\n indirect tnethoil for 
deiectiiis vatuiions in the ultraviolet *oUr radiation, 
trlmh cannot l«e nica«Mrc»l dirrcllr, mnih! 1* to pl>serve 
the vatMlions in the widths of Irounhnfer lines at dif* 
Knm pha<ra of the tun's aciivit) Such oWrvation*, 
made for *iverul line* in the «d4r <[>ex.tmn>, Imhcate that 
fi'r the Italnier lines Jly and Jli tjiansvs do cccur m iheir 
Pti'hlrt that evuncidc with the mss. of solar activity. 

C. C. K»e*s 

Oxygen In the sun's chromosphere. T Uovd* A'olitrr 
139. — rhotngraphs *hiiw the intrnrcil 

ttiplct of O at A\ 7771, 777-1 ami 7775 «> cinK«ioti lines In 
the sun’s clmunospherv Osjgtn is ihii* a normal and 
IHoWblv ahutiiUnt crmstiiiient of the chnuttiwplicrr. 

h O. Wnr 

Heat of ilissocUtion of the hydrogen molecule, Hi, 
determlaed from the touuonsl strveturv of the conhnueus 
absorption at the long wacedengtli limit cf 830 A. The 


'tion spectrum cl hydrogen I U. lii 

Iwoouve the held t* either weak or ob*rnt owing io the * P*.vti* Chem. PJb, 3ir)-2TlUb’0 , cf. C. A 2* 

I'tioii spectra wrre ohfautevUur lura-H oil 


paucity cf ion* C. C Kiris 

New terms In the spectrum of Fe 11. J C. IV'libie 
fw. A'C. U.cndonl A151. TlB-dt'lUkt.M —Wave 
length* ct alKUit CtxW iittes of 1 e It, <>h.«efvvel sielivtnwle 
hues In the *}'<otruni of an I e are, have I'cv n mraMiml **n 
hlgh«tli*pef*ion speetrogtani*. These, and othee, tUta 
have «fve*l to extend the term anali sis cf 1 e It hv hclng- 


lietiiUr. Zs 

- , . 2«5 1210*.- 
.ttvMtfpiiou spectra wrre ohtamevt Inr |ura>H and onfiiurv 
IH*<» ortho* + ‘/I patU'll) ui ft vviciumi siwctrognpu 
with I'tvs.'iuts np In 0 lC> mm. «iu«l al)‘cfption iwlhs up to 
2 III. The rrmlti *how that tor the n'tatton.ti lev'cU, 
K' " 0, 1 and 2, coniinuou* a\"v'«rpiion Iveginx at sharnlv 
diffcmil wave lengths. This ludiaite* tint tor higher 
roifttiontl ciiergir*, a *m dfee Quantitv cf ctiergj i* reciW 


ing lino the list of known terms mam new douldet.<)uartet e to diwiv. the nud. Into n normil ami an cscilnl H atom, 


and sextet terms. The new terms ute thiV'O terpilrwi i. 
at. theorv and accexsnt for more th*ii fXXl prrvlvnidv 
imcbsAtietl lmr», making the toul for \\hirh leiin evuu- 
I'inalions are now known atrcnit 12V) All the IV II Imn* 
are prevented iR tables together with (he rketron eon* 
fgnratlens to which thev Iwlong. C. C. Kie*.* 

The intensities of the sodium lines in the sun’s spectrum. 


il.e fr-uit ohtameil for the heiU ^ divavn. of U mol*, i 
HC 72 *■ 0 <51 Ig -cal. This is comiuml with c.irher re* 
suU>, InUh evpll. and thcorelieal. Ti. M. Murphv 
Ultrsxiolei absorption cf oxygen, levi llrniiui ami 
KenA? Herman. Cs'rtfi. rfrJ, 20l. ri-I*lff(ltV5:»), cf, 
C* A . 2S, •ly^.l*.— By the *.inic arrangement the 2 »v items 
of ati'avpti.vn Kitid* of O Ulweeii 2HX) and 2.'50d A., 


O. Kighint, Z. Asfo'/'tyr. 10, ult'-f\2(tlkt5I. — "ihe in* hithWto regmlcvl a* indepemlent, iTtve been ol'>erve*l 
teiisltiev of 22 Nn 1 hne>, appcnniig In the sun's speetnmi, ^ simultsncoudj , the presto ‘ . . . 


Were meamrerl by a methcsl of photographic photometry. 

The olwnc*! «si«iv. breadth* ^ (he line* wte Kniiul to 
tolUw the course given iheoritioally on the a*>umptlMn 
that they are affected cwilv bv d imping and lX'|>plec el* 
f^ls. that Ihe temp. 1* .VXX)', and that a single wfT 
of damping may I'c u*evl t.M the vsrion* nndilplet*. 

, . C.C.Kiesi. 

Intensity jneasurements of the SPuD seric* r>f nugna* 
slum in the sun's spectrum. M.Minnmrt and jeant'.cn- 
aid. fT. Ashepb,. IQ, S77-Mtl'V..M.— The cqnu, 
breadths o! the hl.c I lines 2f'-yp in the sol ir specgruRi 
wcie nieusiueiland from their data their osciH vtcrvirength* 
were derived. The»e were found to t»e neiilv remit or 
to increase wnh the lenn no. «. This luiprohsWe n^wlt 
cannot be aeeoimted for by an,\ of the cause* knwvn to 
affect the wivtth* of hnei. C, C. Kle*s unsier- vi ami i 

Analysis cl the spectnun cf trebly ienixrd line: 2a IV. p strrwgeit. The 
^ ''^1 i*s-is • 

(I'U^); cf. C. .4. 29. ATHL Harold Cershmown, 
tfleet of periodic variation la ceneentration of neutn! 
atoms to *“ *- - -- • 


. . . .uiuiivnee of one or other tlcpeml* 

ing *olelv on the prv*mre. ll ti snggevtcil that the 
llerrlKTg l<and maj- i'c in reahtj 2 bran,.hci /’ and R the 
lines td whivh are siiperpiv-evl lie ir the he id. C. A. S'. 

Hew emission spectrum ct siiltvu In photographic Infra- 
red. MawrKT IX'itrant and JulciiDucheme. fevipi. 
revJ. 201, K>7-S>(UXtrd. — The new svsteni extendi from 
r •• 15.321 to H.H*:, ami is given bv * •• 15.121 + N.X*'C* 
~ -le’* — 32'^* -f 2r’*, with p* - <K} and r' •• IM. 
It Is attributeff to St C. A. SilVrrad 

The X 4502 band cf NH. 1'. Wimtanley I nut, H. W. B. 
IV*r*e and 1'. C. W. Smith fV v, A’ey. Jfv. (I ondonl 
AI5I, ^X5!-u^ll\t^). — In the light from a hoUow-caihcvle 
dischsTge In strenmiug NHi a new lund of NH, preslictevl 
theoreth."iUv, wa* ol»serve<l at -I.Vtl A. This land, 
photogenphevl with high dispenion, wn* found loeon*i<t of 
single J\ Q and K hrrinchei, ct whhh the Q brniKli is the 
Mrvwgeit. The nnilin* sliow* thit it repments a 
\n — »1' traniltion, the new rotalloml term difference* 
loc the ‘n state aerremg with those already known from 
the NH l«iml at .'b' 10 A. ( »H — U) . 1 he twtntion il censts 
have Wen caloil. also Lw the new ‘2* *tate the di«eovyrv 
cl which ci'iupletes the h<t ct *tal«V *tates of the Nil 
iMol, rcniliirg frian tximbittsttoti of the ‘JC, »/» tp 

.... .. 'fmal state ct the H atom. 

C. C. Kies.* 


itatcipf the N atom wuh the n 
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1 .-* (Cf.Evnns, C. /1.24,3nn.) 

C. A. Silbtrrad 
AttsorpUon of light end double bood$. J, Problem 
nod methods Karl W. Hausscr, Uichard Kutin, Alex- 
ander Stnakula and Kart H. Kreuchcn. 2. fhystk. 
Cbem B29, 303-70(1035) — Absorption measurements 
were made In a senes of polyene dyes with photocicc 
photometers, spectral photomelers and with grating 
. speetroscopes The results of all 3 tnelliods are in good 
* agreement ollhough the spectroscopic method shows the 
greatest deviations The direction of the errors In this 
case depends on the position of neighboring bands and the 
magnitude of the errors is due to tlie width of the bands 
II. Polyene aldehydes and polyene carboxylic acids 
Kart W. Hausscr, Richard Kuhn, Alexander Smalcula 
and Max lioffer, Ibtd 371-7. — Absorption was measured 
'n hexane ond abs, ElOH soln for Me-{CII«*CII)a-ClIO 


The continuous absorption apectrum of hydrogen bro- 
mide. C F Coodeve and A. W.C. Taylor. J‘roc. Roy. 

Soc. (London) AI52, 221-30(1935) — W'lth absorption 
cells ranging in length from 1 to 3355 cm. the intensity of 
the light transmitted by HDr gas at various pressures was 
measured in the spectral range from 2S50 to 1800 A. by a 
pbolographie process From the observed extinction 
coeffs and the known characteristic function of the ground 
state of the mol an approx course for the upper potential j 
energy curve has been derived, which indicates that the 
mol dissociates into 2 atoms each in its normal state. 

C. C. Kiess 

p Bands of boron monoxide A. Elliott rroe.Aead. 

Set Amsterdam 38, 730-8(1935).— Measurements were 
made of the doublet sepn of lines in the bands of BO. 

For K values below 63 the resoln. was too small to ^mit 

measurements The observed sepns in the tf-bands are -- - - — v e fr^ir—r-in nnrur.-V.L V _ 

thought to be due to doubling of the *1 level If the 3 with n J, 2, 3 and Me-(CH Cll).-^ 
doublet sepn in this level is given by the expression- 1. 2. 3, 4 The hei|,hl of the absorption bands and the 

- /'.(fC-i/O -.y(f:-4-‘/i),thenthevalue strength of absorption are linear functions of n The dis- 

of V c^cd from the results is a little less than 0 02cni.-*. placenicnt of the bands toward longer wave lengths was 

^ C r 1* Jeffreys smaller with increasing r, as is found in other homologous 

. rafflflsrUoa of senes. 111. Inresbgation in the furane series Karl 

spectrographic and ehemlca? methods. Alexandre Dauvil- W. Hmsmt, Richard K^n, Alexander Smakula and 
h?r CempI rexd 201.079-80(1035) -Numerous slmul- AdamDcutsch. /W.378-8.3.-Ah5orption measurements 
taneous detns of atm! O, were made during the winter ^ •» «««- •"d »oln were compared for aldehydes. 

1934-5 at AbisVo (Sweden) by the spectrographic (ef. 


Chalonge, el al . C A 28, 00.33') (1), and chem. (cf. 
C. A. 29i 12*) (11) methods I gave an av. of 4 1 mg / 
100 eu m with max and mm 0 4 and 1 5, II an av of 
3 3 with max. and min 0 0 and 10 C A. Sitberrad 
Reduced thickness of atmospheric atone In polar winter. 
Dame! Barbicr, Daniel Chalonge and tlienoe Vassy 
Cempt rend 201. 787-0(1035), ef C A 28.4980' — 
Measurements of the Ot content of the atm by the stellar 
ipeetrum method during the winter 1931-6 at Abisko 
(Sweden) showed reduced thicknesses of 1 5.'>-3 45 mm , 
the amt being low (under 2 mm ) when the origin of the 
air was in low latitudes, and high (often above 3 mm ) 
when ot Arctic ongm C A Silberrad 

Spectra of SeO and SeO) K K Asundi, J Jan Khan 
and R Samuel Aaiurs 13d, 012-.3(1935} —The emission 


(CH-Cn).-CIlO with R - 0, 1. 2, 3 and for acids- 


iko O 


• 0, 1, 2, 3. The place 


of the long wave length absorption bands is very similar 
to that to aliphatic systems with 2 con;ugatcu double 
bonds Thisisalso true for diearboxylic acids as furan- 
o,a'-dicaTboxylic acid and mueonie acid The height 
of the bands is less than that of the corresponding aliphatic 
bin"d of SeO eonsrsts of a tong o’ dp’rog'resswn'eimiw ,, "iV^'n.nSeniloowLnea*' Kail 

by r-SO,433 - (8.32s* - Gs'«) with - 33,107 em.*»and * $• "hr, iXi Jiid 

010 ein ■*, giving the energy of dusocn as 4 17 v 


for unexcited mols The excited fre<iucncy u' » 513 
cm SeOi has 2 vibration modes, u’l m oot, u'l • 
0A3, and those of the antisymmetric valence viliration 
«*, - US') and - 790 cm *■ The origin of the sys- 
tem IS at 32,5f0 The close energy correspondence mdi- 
— -'s strong localiiatlon of the bonds C. M E 


W. Hausscr, Richard Kuhn and Alexander Smakula iM 
381-0 —Absorption measurements were made on ale and 
C.H, solns of rh-(CH-CH),-I‘h with « - 1, 2. 3. 4, 
6, 0, 7 The height of the principal absorption band and 
the strength of the band are nearly linear functions of n 
The position of the absorption max. changes a'so with 
increasing n, as in other series The differences found in 
the ale. and Cilli soln arc independent 


I ' ” M L, freouency between the ale. and CiHi soln arc independent 


Maionc JVhcio {imento 12, 358-09(1935) —The sperirum 
of a soln of 30% IIjO, shows that the intensity of 
HiO bands at I 5>»and2ji is increased while their position 
remains unchanged The bands at 3 » and 4 0 p are eon- 
luSera'cAt aUrteii, the Matter being replaced by a doublet 
with max at 4 4 ** and 4 85 *» J, D. Austin 

^^Absorphon spectra the Jiilldea of aome elements of 

.V. J ...... .. ._ _ ZnBft 

So 4, 9'7(I035) — The regions of absorption maxima of 
the spectra of the above salts were obtained by plotting 
the values of log K against wave length Results are tal^- 
Helens Hoplield 

Absorption spettnun of selenium dioxide I>on 
d 2DI Choong SInn-riaw. Cemfl 


double bonds of carbon at low temperature Hn'rl'W 
Hausscr, Richard Kuhn and Georg Scitx. Ibid 391- 
410 —Absorption spectra wore obtained at —190* and 
between 3000 and 6000 A for (I) diphenvlpolycnes, 
l-h-CCH-CIG.-Ph, n - 1,2, 3. 4,5, 0.7. (II) polyene 
carboxylic acids, Mc-(CH — CH),-COiH, n •• 3, 4, 5, 
(III) lycopene, Mej—XY,X"Mc,, where X ■■ C— CII- 
CHiCHr- and Y - {-MeC-CH-ClI-CH), (IV) di- 
phenylacctylencs, Fh-CsC-rh and l‘li-CsC-CsC-Pb 
and (V) mesoporphyrm For I, II and III, the position of 
the absorption bands is given by y - (yo + 37.0f + 
47.1m) X 10" sec.-', I,m - 0,1,2,. . For (D.thcreare 
other shorter wave-length bands that are similar to the 
biphenyl bands and of about the same intensity for all 
members of Jhc senes They have been correlated with 


rend 2DI n-u-sf,nie, av . ^ . 1 i ^ memoen ot the senes They have been correlated with 

violet at — Absorp ion begms In the idtia- vibrations of the Ph groups in the mol I or (IV), the 

Ml * senes ^ bands degraded toward the » observed bands arree with those of r.ll. and «r. osi-r.hvd 

red (I), with max near 2700 A. and 2tX>-300 A in widih. 
as temp rises absorption increases and at 250* f- * 


continuous from 2100 
but more diffuse 
4000 A , which 
until at 315* 


32()0A. At 2*30*8 second similar 
(II) appears with center abMt 
,..,.1 .. *'mp. m similar fashion 

f 'a™™ 3700 to 4300 A . becoming 

almost continuous at 300*. At 430* the 2 S) stems unit? 
In 1 there arc 2 periodicities, 250 and 650 cm in II 


to the C triple bond. For (V) the strongest bands Cv. 
respond with those of the doul>le-bond C In aliphatic 
l^yenes VI. The fluorescence of diphenylpolyenei 
Karl UiUielm Hausscr, Richard Kuhn and 1 rnst Kuhn 
Ibtd 417-54 —The fluorescence bands of (1) are displaced 
with increasing n more than the corresponding absorption 
lunds and the intensity becomes less The dependence of 
I conen , solvent, temp, and state of 


the fluorescence c 
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aeiTrcratioa iw investigated. The results arc in acree- dried egB albumin, rom. gehtin, lining of ' 5 K s^ell^ ^ng 
tnent with the theory of quenched collisions, with coUtsions of n dragon^ fly^ pob'vinj 
of the second kind more effective In the quenching Chan ' ‘ ~ • • >" « 

collisions with the sohent mol. At —1^*. the posnion 


—1^*, the position 
of the bands is given by r n — ISJOn* — llGOn* 
cm where ►» is the position of the band of shortest wave 
length and ri'. is' - 0. 1, 2, . . . The bands at 1550 
and IIGO cm.'* arc also found in the Raman effect and 
correspond with C double-bond vibrations. The spectra 


achate resins, Clyptal resin, shellac, paraffin oil, sperm 
oil, Imsoed oil, CCb, CilI.CI,. PhEt, PhCl. o-C,ll.a„ 
AcOEt, I'fUr, BuBr and CiUCU were obtained with a mir- 
ror spectrometer, vacuum thermopile, and galvanometer. 
Percentage transmission is plotted against wave length. 
Considered as a whole, the proteins examd. exhibit a 
charactensttc spectrum (with individual differences) as 


e«nond with double-Dona Vioraiions. i nc specira . cnarncicnsui; aiJcvuMi.t 

independent of the wave length of the exciting light * previously observed in ^oups of ehern wmpds , such as 
and are a mirror image of the absorption spectra, the iti^rftrhnnni^s. ale*, and fattv acids. Gelatin shows char- 
symmetry being very neatly the same with respect to 


fKKition but differing m intensity A few further compds 
were investigated. (11) with n - 5 and Isomethylbum, 
showing ^most identical fluorescent spectra. 

G M Murphv 

Ultraviolet absorption spectra of fl-elhylemc nltnles 


the carbonates, ales, and fatty acids. Gelatin shows char- 
acteristic absorption maxima at 3 0, 3 -13, 4 J?, •! 6, 5.9, 
6.3, 6 8. 7 3, 8 1, 9.2, H 0 and 12.2 w. Some n{ these 
maxima have been Identified with CH| and OH groups. 
Strong absorption at noted in hydrocarheas modi- 
fied by NO» groups W. J. Peterson 

The behavior of the Infrared spectra of some aqueous 


A Castille and C *^Ruppol Ball. roe. thim Br/g. 44. y salt solutions Maria Battista AWo fimraro 12, 342-1 


351-75(1935) — Me.nsurcmenfs have been made on hexane 
solns. of the ens and irans forms of nitrilcs of the crotonic 
senes, RCH CllCN Values for X, */X, e. i end log « 
ate giv en for the following nitnles n pentene-, rt-heienc-, 
a-beptene-, n-octene-, fi-nonene-» a-decene-, o-undecenc- 
and rt-dudecene- Contrary to other homologous senes 
contg only 1 functional group, in this senes the ab<orpfioa 
vanes with the mol w1 With the exception of <i-penlene 
nitnle the Ironr forms showed more pronounced bands ‘ 
than the or vanety. W J Peterson 

Absorption spectra of amines and amides in the neat 
infrared, their use in detercolrung amphoteric ions, 
influence of neighboring croups Mane Freyirann and 
PaulRumpf Cc«/'t r/ad 201. C00-8{1«C5). cf C A. 
29, 323S’.— The band near I O-l ^ chiractenstie of tnco- 
ordmaved N does not appear m (KHi)i 2HCI aq or NIfi- 


(|0.35) — The speclra of solns. of CuSO» (I), FeSO, 
(U) and MnSOi (HI) have been detd between 1 ,,and 
5 5 m The pre«enee of I and II increases the intensity of 
all the lf,0 bands. The positions of the bands at I.Sm 
and 2 m are cot changed but the max of the bands at 3 m 
and4 (jMareshiftedlDwanJthered Hlhasaverycomplex 
effect, causing an increase in intensity for the band at 2 m 
and a decrease for the bands at 3 m and 4 6 m. J. B. A. 

A bibliography of the Raman effect m. S C Sirkar 
an«l Dwiyesh Chalravartj /nifian J P\ystct P, 553-622 
{1935). cf. C. A 27 . 23S1. t. H 

DepoUrixatioa of the light scattered by heavy water. 
S. Bhagavantam Current Sei. 4 , 94(1935).--Hcavy' 
water supplied os 90.5% pure was examd , with Sunlight 
focused by a long focul length lens os incident radiation 
The depolariiation of the transversely scattered light was 


(Oil) HCl aq, but dues so in (l^Ii)i HCl.aq snd Kill- j found to be 0 M, as compared with 0 6C for ordinary water. 


(OllMd' Similarly it IS absent in aq. solns of gly cocoll 
or taunne, but present in solns cf the N‘a and Li suits, 
resp , indicating that the neutral solns contain the am- 
photeric ions *KniCIItCOi~ and ■‘NlljCHiCHiSO,', but 
the salts the anions NHiCffiCOi” and KffiCHtCIf^O*". 
Similarly as rrprds />-lo]utnesuIfooamIde. Aq. soln 
of urea shows a band at 1 OOSl m, but a coned soln of the 
nitrate shows none. Connections are traced between the 


Thts shows that the heavy water mol , simlbr to the ordi- 
nary water mot , has only a feeble optical ani«otropv, 
Helen 5 Hopfield 

Raman spectrum of heavy water. Edmond Bauer and 
Michel M.VRat. Comfl tend. 201, M7-9UiW5)5 cf. 
C. A. 28, C(V55' —Examd. with Jig 43SS the Raman 
spectrum of E|0 contains lines at 170, 350, rv 600, 
1207, 23.^ and 2509 cm."*, eorresponding with those of 


ejact position of the band and tbemture of theadyoming 6 11,0 at 176. 590, 700. 1659, 3221 and 3435, resp.; 23S9- 
portion of the mol.; thus X IS increased by proximity* of — -• — ... ,-r. -_j . . 

(Off), reduced by that of CO. C. A. Silbcrrad 

Raman soeetra of oleum. Jean Cbfdin. Ccwp/. rend 
201, 724-6(1935). — The Raman spectra of solns. of SO, 
in HsSO, contg. up to 70^ SO, shows the H,SO, hues below 
and their abwnce above about 45% SO,, and with further 
increase in the percentage of SCb the gradual appearance 
cf lines attnbutahle thereto. Conclusion. On adding SO* 


2509 isa dcub'et, not a triplet. 170 and 170 are vibration 
bands, 350-500 and 500-700 are attributed to libralion 
of the mol. around 2 of their axes of inertia. 

C. A. Sdberrad 

Raman spectra of iodic acid and the alhaline lodates as 
solids and solutions. C. S. Venkateswaran. Pree. In- 
dtan Arad. Set. 2A, 119-02(1905 ). — The Raman spectra 
of the lodic acid as a function of conen and of the lodates 


HiSsCh, giving rise to lines at 239''535, GSS and 1075 of 
increasing distinctness as its amt. increases. C. A, S. 

Absorption spectra of eolloldsl metallic and organic 
solutions and absorption of metallic Adolfo T. 


sharp lines, which a., 
replaced by intense and broad bands ia soln. The spectra 
of the solns. for a v eo wide range of conens. varying from 
18 Af to 0 15 A’ show an anomalous behavior regarding 
intensity and frequency shifts. From a qual, study of 
the solid and solns , evidence has been obtained for the 


SSi*?™!, ‘f”?'- 'e?- ’“J. ws^Tcims); u. c. a. m', 

... ^ , absorption bands and coeffs g progressive dissocn. ol the acid. The results show that 
nf A r ^ of rariOTsly prepd. colloidal solns tlccdissocn is incomplete even at concns.of 0 5 A' Sue- 

_ and Ft have been detd. with results in general cesiions have also h^n cut forward that the acid ,c!if 


agreement with tho<=e rreviously~obta{Brtr"’'ni*e°ab^- 
tion spectra of true and colloidal solns of gamboge are 
very sitmlar, only the coeff. of absorption changing by 
reason of bteral diffusion m the colloidal soln. 

C. A. Silbcrrad 


gesiions have also been put forward that the acid is poly- 
meriicd in the solns to an appreciable extent, the poly- 
merization decreasing with diln. The spectra of the iodates 
give in general lines which have been identified with the 
osc, nations of the pyramidal form of the mols. of the AXi 
t> pc. K bitodate crystal has a spectrum somewhat similar 
to that of iodic acid. The presence of a new line in it* 
9 spectrum indicates the existence of 1 , 04 — ion® The 
sola, of this salt behaves as if n were only a miit of 
mo, and KIO,. ^ , ll.vrold Ce«h«Sra 

i^mn sptemi ol Isopren,, diprat™, odmen, 
P. S Srmivasan Proc. Irdian Acad. Set. 2A. tn^.io 
(1935).— The Raman and the infrared spectra are com' 

»..«.urasofth%p:^ ^=f«Xc^founS^4^^: 

auuer oi usn, bat s wings, film of and ocimenc lend support to the che«. structure 


(IW5) (Research Paper No. 830); cf. C. A. 28, 19%> 

Infrared absorption spectra of 15 m of rubber, styrene 
indene. pob styrene, polyandene, Cellophane, onion skin’ 
t^slucent membrane of pith pokeweed, the «eed septum 
o^oonwoTt, ond the seed wuig of the cotton tree, dried 
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to these compds. Although dipentene possesses a cyclic 1 action of the walls, perhaps, must be sought. 


structure, it docs not give the characteristic frequencies 
given by benzene or toluene. This is attributed to the 
presence of a puckered, rather than plane, ring. 

Harold Gcrsbincnnta 

Convergence error In depolarization measuremeiits 
It Ananthaknshnan Proe Indian Atad Se% 

(1935).— The scattering of light in an interference field 
is discussed, and it is shown that for the simple case of 
2 parallel planc-polanzed intersecting beams, lhedepolari> 


ii. R. Rushton 

Action of hydrogen bromide on the mtrogen afterglow 
W. II Rodebush and M L Speatman J. Am. Ckem. 
Soe. 57, iasi-2(1915) — The presence of HBr or Br 
tnlensifies certain hands in the N afterglow while certain 
Other bands are weakened It appears to be the Br atom 
lather than the IlBr mol which is responsible for the 
eflects M. McMahon 

i iiaraiiei uiaiiu-uujaiitcu luicsc. mis ..... Influence of light on the stability of bleaching solutons. 

ration at the interference mazima gives the correct value, J P. A Tuenter Ckem, Weekbfad. 32, 429-30(1935).— 
while at the minima the depolarization ratio is reversed The amt. of active Cl, in bleaching Solns decreases after 
The av. of the depolarization taken over the whole field TO days* exposure to ilayhght in filled while glass bottles 
IS higher than the correct value Thetreafmcntisexlended in half-filled bottles 0.3-70% and in half-filled 

tothe casesin which alcnscovered with a square aperture, brown bottles ll-2'>% B. J C. v d H 

and with a circular aperture, re^p , is used to cone the A photochemical reaction of chlorophyll Pmil Baur 
tight on the scattering medium It is shown that the ob- Hth Cktm AcUi IS, 1157-00(1935) —The following sys- 
nerved values of the depolanzalion would deviate from the 3 terns miicd with photographic collodion were exposed to 
genuine values by a correctfon factor which involves aunbght; (1) cbloropbyJJ, CO, water, (2) chlorophyll, 
the square of the angle of convergence. It is poinleil out methylene blue, air-free, CO, free water, and (3) chloro- 
that the same results follow by treating the Incident beam phyll, methylene blue, CO, water In (1) no CH,0 was 

as a bundle of incoherent rays Some consequences of the found; In (2) and (3) 0 5 mg. was found The resultssug* 

theoretical results are discussed and the necessity for the gestlhatcMorophyll in the presence of oxidation-reduction 
perfection of the optical parts used in depolarization work systems such as methylene blue or feme salts converts 

is emphasized Fxptl results are given which illustrate carbonic acid into O and carbohydrates. Since reaction 

the points discussed in the paper II O occurs In CO,-free water the COOH groups of chlorophyll 

Redeterminahon of the depofarfzation of fight scatter- * 'tse^ must supply the COt The exptf amf of IlCltO 

Ing in gases and vapors U. Ananthaknshnan Prec found is in agreement with this hypothesis E. O. W. 

Indian Acad Sa 2k, 15.3-60(1935), ei C A 28. Behavior of lodostaris In light Emil Baur. Ileh 
7093* and preceding ahstr— It is pointed out that the Cktm Ada 18, 1149-60(1035) —A CHCI, soln of lodo- 
exisling depolarization data of gases and vapors are gravely atarin f6,7-duodo-6-octadecenoic acid) undergoes de- 
defective, and aredeln of the values has lieen made with tompn in light from the sun, a Hg vapor lamp oran Osram 
improved exptl technic The results obtame,! aie stnk- lamp forming 1, and tsriric acid {6-oetadecinoic a«d)- 
ingly different from those of previous workers, and alforif The reaction is reversible and has been measured from both 
at the tame time a natural explanation of many of the s sides, at room temp, the equil follows the mass-action 
existing anomalies The genuine depolarization of meib- law Doth the decompn and formation of lodostarin 
ane appears to be only of the order of 0 3%, which is in aee I-scnsitized reset ions, the rate fn each case is propor* 
all probability to be attnbuted to the highly depolarized tional to the light intensity B O Wlig 

Vibrational Raman lines The depolarization shows a Further Investigation of the deeompa. of flavins by 
steady increase as one goes to the higher members of the Utbt T. Karrer and Hans P Meerwein lUIv Cktm 
homologous senes, but the values in all cases are much Atta 18, 1120-39(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 8505*, 4076'—* 
smaller than they were hitherto assumed to be Cycio- The dccompn. by sunlight of a flavin contg a tert Oil 
propane shows a very small depolanrauon In tonlermtiy group, 0 (2'-hydrMy-2' methyl*l'*propyl)lsoalloxazme 
with the known small depolarization of cyclohexane, vvbile ^ (I), shows that it is not necessary that dehydrogCMtion 
propylene shows a high value as would be expected from occur at the 2'-pos!tien of the hydroxy side chain, as 
the presence of the double bond in it MeO is more previously suggested However, the rate of decompn is 
anisotropic than FtCI, and the depolarization factor of much slower with I than with flavins contg a primaiy or 
the former is much higher than that of CH. CCUshovrv u secondary OH group Aswithlheotherflavmiphotolysis 
an extremely small depolarization of 0 15%, which is dis- proceeds more rapidly in aq MeOH than in water 
cussed in detail It is tentatively concluded that the ^ ® 

depolarization of A IS ml The depolarization of H,S is Speetium analysis F. Twyman dalure 136, 609 
only03% An explanation is offered for the low dcpolarl- i (1935) —It is suggested that "spectrochem analysis" 
lation of the hydride mols in general. H. G. b' denote the analysis of substances by their 

Active nitrogen of long duration, law of decay and of spectra, leaving "spectrum analysis" to indicate the 

increased brightness on compression Lord Rayleigh analysis of the structure of a spectrum E O Wiig 


Proc Roy ioc (London) AlSl, 567-81(1935) —The 
catalytic activity of the walls was reduced to a min when 
they were wetted with H,SO, or HPO, With llPO„ 

In a large bulb, the glow remains visible for 6 hrs or wore, 
and the reaction is probably of the sec order When 
Apiezon oil is used, the reaction is apparently erf the first • 
order Photometric measurements o( the luminosity made 
while the gas is being compressed show that the intrinsic 
brightness vanes as the square of the conen of the active 
material This indicates a himol reaction, in which the 
excess of neutral N, mols takes no part, confirming the 
observation that the time of decay at const vol bctsrren 
2 standard intensities ii, at low pressures, almost tade- 
pendent of the pressure Athigherpressures.somesecond- im suumuung 
ary cause lor the action of neutral gas, comparable to the * Raisdescnbed 


Variation of detonation spectra with nature of sur- 
rounding gas (Michel L6vy, bluraour) 24 Raman spec- 
tnini of the esters of some denvs of p ketobutyric acid 
(Milone) 10 


Idght polarizers Alvin M. Marks Fr 784,487, July 
22, 1935 A transparent polarizer is made by suspending 
a transparent isotropic support in a soln of an optically 
active substance and evapg the solvent so that a crjst. 
layer is formed on the support 
Aetivating xubsUaces Rafab Produits Radium Berne 
»oc anon Swiss 17(,»y>, Apr 16.1935(01 HP/) App. 
for submitting solid or liquid substances to the action of 
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Eleetr^trahon in electrolysis of gels Jean Swynge- 
dauw Compi. rend 201, 821-3(1935); cf. C A 28, 


o rent 

S7<M' — Tlie phenomena of cathodic and anodic swelling 
previousty described can be summarized in the statement 
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that if in any region the direttion of the gradient o! ioiw: 1 quinhydrone against PU and Sn 


if Opposite, depression Isoelcc. depression is a!» shown 
lo be due to elcctrofiltralion. C. A. Sdhemd 

Theory and practice of chromium platmE- H Mecha- 
ttism of chromium deposition. N. D. Biryokoy, S. 
\lalcarc\a and A. A. Timokfam AofT»«<« « ilttaU- 
,fAi./jll.IOT-20l(1015)-SeeC A 29. 1717‘ 

Leopold Pesael 


const, current of 50 milliamperes was passed through 
The magnitude of the increased positiveness obtained 
with any one depolanrer depends on the work function of 
the cathode, i. e., the work required to remove electrons. 
and on the "eJectron aiJiiuty” of the depolaruer, i. e., its 
ability to reduce the potentul of the electrode to its normal 
potential against its own ions With a given dcpolanzer 


Throwine rower of eleetrolytic baths. Albert Portevin * the values of the single electrode potenmls Iwome more 
and Michel Cymbohste C< 7 «A' '<«d.20l.8l!>-2l(19T5). neg and the work function increases in the order of metals 
cf. C. A. 29. G.510*. — With the spiral arrangement previ- 


ously described the throwing power (D) has been plotted 
against current density, O (» 0-5A /sq dm.) for ordiowy 
baths for Cd and Zn (cyanide), Sn (NajSnOj), Ni and Cu 
(sulfate), and Cr (CrO,) for varying temps (D, and 
conens (c) As D increases fl dimimshes^tcept fw Cd 


and the work function it 
Risen above The first 5 depolaruers arc arranged in the 
order of decreasing positivtness against Au and are prac- 
tically the some for the other cathodes. The rebtive 
values of electron affinity must increase m the same order. 
On the assumption that all cations present in a soln. may 
be considered as depolaruers, "overvoltage’* of any de- 


;nd Cr, such increase affects the yield of Cu and Ni but 3 polarueras well as of H' is considered the result of electron 


little, increases it for Cr and diminishes it for Cd, Zn and 
Sn, n decreases with rue in T for Cu, Cd and Zn. and Ni 
m a coned bath, but m general vanes Lttle for Cr; with 
increase m c it increases for Ni up to a limit, and changes 
little for Cu and Cr, increase in cond of the hath may 
cause an increase or decrease in II C A. Sdberrad 
Electrometne control of displacement reacbons So- 
sanne Veil Compi rerd. 201, b8S-7(1915), cf. C A 29, 

Saol' —Electrodes of Pt and Zn previously connected to 
an electrometer were inserted, the Pt was placed first in 
aq. CuSOt (e g , 0 2 A”) and the e m f. developed on 
insertingtheZnelectrodeplottedagainsttime. Tbee.m f. 
first measured (1 19 v ) decreases to a min. (0 9S v ) 
after about 0 5 hr , and then rises to about 1 16 v after 2 
hrs , remains approx, steady for I hr , and then becomes 

irregular. (Results vary with form of electrodes and 

conen of bath ) It is considered that the pheootnena ^ has been used 
point to the chemical being merely accessory to the Volta 
effect, and that theimtul decrease m e. m. f is a secondary 
Volta effect caused by repUcenient of the Zn surface of the 
cathode by a Cu one C A Sdberrad 

The eunent Sow between a small (point) glow cathode 
tad t yery large (infinite) anode in glow djscharges with 
varyug gases. F. Keller. Z. RAyti* 97, &-33(1933).-- 
In the rare gases, diffusion streaming and gradient flow 


olfimty and other effects such as adsorption of II Into the 
metal and gas films Janet E. Austin 

Chemical detection of the use of azides in the prepara- 
boa of electron tubes H Fritz Jfilroeiiewje I^, 162-8 
(1935) — In a presnous paper, C A 29, ^74*. it was 
pointed out that the cheni esamn. of the mirror deposits 
in electron tubes can give practical jadieations concerning 
the method used tn making the tubes In this paper it is 
shosni that the dcin of the total N content of the muror 
deposits gives pos proof as to whether azides were used in 
the manuf of the tubes The tubes which have been 
made without the use of azides contain only about I-.2y of 
N per lube \\'hen the N conletst of the mirror deposits is 
distinctly higher, it is certain that azides, usually BaNi, 
have been u<ed The exact quantity cannot be detd. in 
this way but some idea as to whether little or much azide 
' * * be shown W T. H. 


Elec, furnace for heat-testing refractory products (Fr 
pat. 784,105) 19. Elec furnaces for melting glass (fj, S 
pat 2,018,8.83-4) 19. 


Electric batteries. La compagnie g^n^rale de oiler 
.Aii= uvw Tf. 7W,413, July 22. 1935. Anodes lor 

can be distinguished. The diffusion stream takes place 6 bakeries of the Zn-Nlf.a comped of pure 

.t _ j • . -L. __.L . «. »t«^rnlv<i,- 7 b nMnVB,t •ith PS i« n-.t,.nkl.. f\ ,te_ 


when the electron density m front of the cathode is suffi- 
cient to make up for the fall in conen This current 
streaming obeys the theoretical law. With too small an 
electron density, gradient current flow is observed. 
Measurements are made on Ni. HiO, Oi and lit. S. T 
ReacUvi^ of caibonaceous materials in the electric arc. 
M. S. Maluimenko and Ya. hi, Markovskff. SfeUtllurr 
10, No 2.Si-7{l07V; of. C.A.29,7I93>—iaanatni.of 
N the loss m wt, of the C electrodes is 4-5 times greater 
than in A because of the fonnation of (CN)i CtHt is 
formed in a If atm. and CO in a COj atm. The quantity 
of these gases formed vanes with the type of C dectre^e; 
those of petroleum coke are more reactive than graphite 
electrodes. H. W. Rathmann 

Nitrogen m arc-furnace steel and deozidation by car- 
bide slag. Isao Ifayashi. Telsu-to-Hatant 21. 707-22 
(1935).— The high N It • •- 


electrolytic Zn alloyed with Pb which is preferably 0.75- 
09«5cf thewt.ofZn. 

Galyanic battery. Henry W. Brownsdon and Richard 
Chadwick (to IiDpeml Chemical Isdusjnes Ltd ). U. S 
2,018,942, Oct. 29. A homogeneous, malleable alloy of 
Zn with less than 0.5% of Hg is used for the tnanuf. of 
pressed cup-shaped battery containers. 

Galanic battery. "Petru” Chcnttscbc Fabnfc A.-G. 
Fr. <84,181, July 1035. In a battery depolatired b> 
air the liquid electrolyte contains a substance capable of 
swelliDg.e.g., starch products, in amt. such that the liquid 
IS not suffiaent to cause complete swelling. The ^s 
electrode is surrounded by an impregnated paper which is 
so slowly permeable to liquid that during the swelling 
operation no liquid reaches the electrode. 

Storage batteries _ Albert Slrasser and Walter Or- 


0935). — ^The high N in elec, steel is due lo CaCNj pro- e rnann. Swiss 175,782, July 1, 1935 (Cl. 109). To the ac- 
duced m carbide by the reaction between CaQ and Nt tive mass for Pb accumulators is added c. p metalhe Si 

in the furnace. The reaction between CaCN, in the she 

and the metal bath is assumed to be CaCNt +2[FeO 
T ^9 i + CO Nj; CaCN, -f 

~ + 2C 4" Ni The Nt liberated goes into the 


bath The greater the N content of the bath, the more 
nearly complete is deoxidation; and the lower the temp 
of the bath, the more CaCNi is produced in slag. 

Tn. Tomo-o Sato 

me reaction mechanism at a graphite anode V 
Sihvpnen. Suomen Kemtsltlehlt 8B, 35(l935)(m Ger- 
. E. E. Jukfcola 

t^pmic depofanzers. W. H. Hunter and L. F. Stone 

J.Phys. Ckrni.39. 113!M7(1935).— The single potentials 
M quiaOTe, ferro-fem, w-rntroaniUne, azobeozenesulfonic 
1 .. ’ » ‘J^“°««-quinhydrone against cathodes of Pt. 

■ Ag, Ni and Sn; 3,3'-dian}iiioazovybenzene and 


P «>etatIicSi. 

preferably m the colloidal form. 

Electnc cell of the Lafande type. Martin L Martus 
and Edmund H. Becker U. S. 2,018,563, Oct. 22 A 
battery with a Zn anode is used with a caustic alkal7elec- 
trolyte soln. contg. about 1% of an added Mg salt such as 
MgQi, MgCOi or Mg phosphate, and about 2% of an 
added reducing agent such as Na formate and h\dro 
® qoinone. 

Electrolytic condenser. Samuel 1. Cole (to Aemvov 
O^.). U. S. 2,018,486, Oct 22 StnicturaUeatures 

Electrolytic condenser, Werner Herrmann and Eneh" 
Evers (to Siemens & Halske, A,-G ). U. S. 2,0l8 522 
Oct. 22. In producing an electrolytic conden'er, a snacinv 
strip of fibrous material such as paper or cloth is snirallv 
wound on at least one thm metallic ribbon so as com^ 
pleteJy to enclose the nbbon, and the wound nbbon Is 
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moved through an electrolyte and afterward Is wound o 
a core 

Electrical conductor Hcnn Bicnfait and Willem L. C. 
van Zwet (to Radio Corp. of America). U. S. 2,018,313, 
Oct 22 A solid nonconducting core or core form^ of 
material not freed from oxides or other metal compds is 
provided with a coating comprising finely divided panicles 
of metal such as 2n coated with Ag and mixed with an <**. 
binding agent. 

Electrical resistances Steatit-Magnesia A -O. Fr. 
7S4,325, July 22, 1035. Conductive materials, soeh ns 
charcoal, graphite, metal powder or metal oxides, in a fine 
state ol division, are suspended in etherilied compds of 
ceUuIose to which softening agents, resins, waxes or filling 
materials may be added 

Electrolytic deposition of tnefals CaumdusUie A.>G 
(Biag). Fr 784,574, July 22, 1035 


4 BaReottne (to Solar Industries, Inc.). U. S 2,018,434, 
Ort. 23. An epp. for generating neg. Jons substantially 
free from pos ions in air at atm. pressure and suitable for 
treatifls air of houses comprises a metal anode which may 
be formed of sheet metal, a resistance wire of Ni-Cr alloy 
adapted to serve as a hot cathode, and a source of a. c 
by which the wire is energised and the anode given a 
potential dilTerence Structural details are described 
Obtaining coherent masses from powdered materials 
The British Thomson-Kouston Co Ltd. Brit. 431,509, 
July 0, 1935 A mold for mfg cemented carbides by the 
application of heat and pressure comprises a relatively 
heavy W or Mo tube supportmg, by a shoulder, a hollow C 
tube within which Ihe charge is compressed by plungers 
Tie assembled mold is placed between C blocks and 
clamped between HjO<ooled electrodes, the current be- 
tween which beats the metal tube, which acts as a beat 


Electroplated master phonograph records. Alexander 3 reservoir and reinforcing member for the C tube. 


Apparatus for decomposing or vaporumg bquids by 
meina of a submerged electric arc. Kurt Wappler. 
Cer.C18,16l,Sept 3, 1935 (Cl 12A.4). 

Noncontact making relays. Erich Habann. Brit. 
431,8(11, July 10, 1935 In app. for generating or ampli- 
fying elec, oscillations with the aid of finely divided ma- 
of these, terials, e. g , oxides, having a aeg. resutance character- 
istic, the oxide, etc , is present as a coating on cores that 
arc good conductors of beat and electricity. Thus, Pt 
pellets of about 0 1 mm diam and coated sntb ^'lOt arc 
macd with similar pellets coated with MniOi m the pro- 
portions already known for mixts of the powd. oxides 
The metal of the oxide may be used as core and, in case a 
mixed oxide coating is desired, e. g.. ZnO and CuO. the 
core may be a suitable alloy, e g , of Zn and Cu. In an 

- , - alternative arrangement, Pi wires are coated seiih the 

2,018,703, Oct. 29. Structural ^ desired oxide, e. g , by spraying, drawing through the 
molten otide, electrolysis, e g . of vanadates or tmeates, 
or, in the case ol ZnO, by sublimation or by coating the 
wire electroIytieaUy with the appropriate metal and then 

OIldiXIQg 

Electrodes for rectiflert Harold B. Conant. U. S 
2,017,842. Oct. 22. A Cu plate is heated in a furnace 
having a temp of lOCO* until a coating of an O cotnpd is 
formed on it, then cooled to about 000*, ouenebed m a 


G RusseU (to Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc ). U. S 
2,018,471, Oct. 22 Various structural and mfg. details 
Electrolysis Peintalsoc.anon Swiss 170,639, July 1, 
1935 (Cl 44a) A bath for the electrolytic production of 
an oxide layer on AI or A1 alloys contains a sultonic acid of 
an aromatic hydrocarbon such as benzene-, napht^lcne-, 
or anthraccne-monosulfonic acid. 

Examples arc gi veo 

Electroljtie apparatus "Elm” A -G fur elektrische 
Industrie Ger. C18,0G2, Sept. 2, 1933 (Q. 48o 14). 
See AusUian 140,522 (C A 29,3011*) 

Electrolytic apparatus for making thin aheet metal. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co Ger 018,213, Sept 4, 
1935 (Cl 480 9). See Brit. 419, 764 (C A 29,2863') 
Electrolytic cell suitable for producing oxygen and 
hydrogen. Andrew C Brown (to Compressed Industrial 

Cases, Inc) ” " •*-- • 

details 

Anodie oxidation of aluminum and its alloys Alumi- 
num Colors, Inc Ger 618,195, Sept 3, 1935 (a 480 
10). SccFr 758,545 (C A 28. 3007«) 

Silicon carbide Henry P Kirehoer (to Carbonm- 
dum Co ) U S 2,018,133, (3ct 22 A small proportion 
of buckwheat hulls or the like is added to a charge of sand, 
C and sail for producing SiC in an elec (uraice. 


^Meeting metals against corrosion &xie(6d*exp1oi(a- 4 teth ^ heavy mineral oil having a temp of at least 70' 


. ..I des cables (lectnques, sysUme Berthoud, Dord -- 
Cie , and James Borel Swiss 175,038. Apr. 10. 1935 
(Cl 44(j) Metals are protected against electrolytic 
corrosion by covering them with a noneorrosive coating in 
direct elec contact wiih the metal and capable ol convey- 
ing electricity from the metal by a flow of electrons. In 
the example the metal is coated with bitumen or fiber 
contg free particles of C 


and then cooled to room temp, in a bath of relatively light 
mineraJ oil. _ 

^ectnefuse. Vernon Hope. U. S 2,018,556,0^22 
A fusible element comprises a metal of low m p embedded 
in an arc-quenebmg pow der such as marble dust and boric 
acid IS bcid in contact with the surface of the metal to 
cause ibe metal to run when it is melted by an overload 


Mixture for liberahng alkali metal. Percy L Spencer ^ Discharge apparatus N. V. Philips' Gloeilampen' 


(to Raytheon Mfg Co ) US 2,018,815, Oct 29. 
mist suitable for supplying alkali metal in elec discharge 
devices comprises a stable alkali metal compd. such as 
CsCl together with Cd 

InSuetion iumaees. Ivar "RennerTclt. Brit. 432,712, 
July 29. 1935 A furnace with an open magnetic core 
having pole pieces adjacent to the hearth is provided with 
1 or more arcing electrodes arranged - . ..» 

the furnace Cooling tubes for thecc.. 

Careless isductioa furnace epereted with three phase 
current Heracus Vaeuumschmelze A -G and WiJhelra 
Rohn Ger 610,900, Aug 7, 1935 (Cl. 21*. 1803). 
Addn. to 672.445 (C A. 27, 28SS). 

Electric combustion furnace for organic chemical 
“tlysis Rudolf Engeland Ger 618,406, Sept. 10. 
1935 (Cl 42/ 3 02) 


fabnekeo. Bnt. 431,923, July 17, 1935 An artificially 
cooled Hg-vapor discharge tube having a gas-filling has an 
inlemal diatn of less than 3 5 mm. and the Hg-vapor 
pressure is so high that the potential drop in the discharge 
path exceeds ibO V persq cm Cd orZn maybe added to 
the Hg in the form of amalgams In 1 form, the lamp is 
constUutedbyacyUnderof quartz of internal diam 2 mm 
the upper part of e and wall thickness 2 mm , the W leads being surrounded 
prffvid^. by insulating material and scaled into the lamp through 
uitennediafe glass members composed of SiOi M.3, BjOi 
8 4. A],Oi 2 9 and CaO 0 4% sealed to the quartz. 

^ectron discharge tube containing a gas such as neon, 
argon or hekum Charles J Kayko (to Spar^-Withing- 
ton Co). U S 2,018,174, Oct. M. Various structural 
detaih 

Electron emission elements Chester H Brasellon (to 


n “I eiiu»»ion elements wnesier ri uraseiiOD iio 

.»! 1 . ^»?®***'* Siemens-Schucfc. 9 Sinaa Lamp Co ). U S 2,018.9't3. Oct. 29 A pasty 

iwerke A -k, (Tohann Schnenf. inventnrl. fler filft.. miit ■« fnrTY,«rf Ti-f-n. e.r-n. Tj.r-? ....a a.^iA 


(Johann Schnepf, inventor). Cer 618,- 
7u ' .r* 21*. 1501). Preliminary fnsion^ 

the salt IS effected by a healing element resembling an 
tlec immersion heater, which is embedded m the salt. 

Apparatus (or lonixmg air or other gases RndoII 
^eroacb (to General Elec Co). U. S 2,019 J33. Oct. 
29 Structural and operative details 
Apparatus for generating negative ions Earle W. 


mixt IS formed contg BaCOi, SrCOi, BaClj and distd 
water, the paste is spread upon a supporting member such 
as a Wire and the assembly is heated in the presence of O 
to convert the BaCIt to BaO and then at a higher temp 
to conv"rt the BaCOi to BaO 
Light-sensitive cells N. V. Philips’ Gloeilampen- 
labrieken Bnt. 431,746, July 15, 1935 A photoelec 
device compnses a base plate of met^, e g , brass, or of C, 
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which carriM a pliotoclcc. smicondiicfive layer of Sc, Cu 
Iodide, CujO or Mo sulfide which h sepd. hy a thin tamer 
hyer of artificial resm from a metallic conihietive elec- 
trode, e. g.. a translucent Aii film, the houndnrv between 
the Sc and harrier hyerj l;eing within reach of the light 
rays. The resm may la- applied to the Sc layer as a aoln. 
of a PliOlI* or cr«sol-Cn,0 resin in ale. and, after the 
evapn. of the solvent, the ream fs further hardened fiy 
beating to about 20<)* Alternatively, if the liarner 
layer »s made of polystyrene, which Is sol m CCh, no siihse- 
rpient healing after evapn. of the solvent is necessary 

Suppression layer eathodet for photoeetls. Tranr 
Rother. U. S Oct 20 In proiliwing aup- 

pression layer cathmles with a Cii base and an oaidc 
coating, the base Is coated with a thin Layer of another 
metal such as Au which ts not of the alkali group and then 
healed to cause the Cu to diffuse into and form an alloy 
with the other metal and to effect oxidation of at least part 
of the Cu so diffused to form an oxide coating over the 
alloy Cf C A 29. 2(02'. 

"Cleifl-up" material aultabla for use In thermionic 
valves John D McQuade (to Kernel Lalniratorics 
Co) US 2,Ol8,0rj.'>, Oct. 20 A mixt of cnmniinuied 
Cu aliout 2.W/)9« Is used with comminuted silver colored 
active "clean-up” material such as a Ra-Sr-Mg alloy and 
serves to render the material more readily seen, hy gtving 
color contrast 

Thermionic cathodes Siemens nicctttc Lamps lit 
Supplies Lid , I’ercy D Oakley and John N Aldington, 
lint 4*11 ,810, July Ifl, lOI'i In a liigh-presswre, metal- 
vapor discharge lamp, the emissive electrode consists of a 
core of emissive material sufrounded by a helis of Ta 

Glowing cathode AVt -Ces Rtown, Rovert tc Cic. 
Swiss 174,411, Apr. 1, In.'S (Cl. 112) A discharge lube 
cathode made of graphite coaled with a metal ixf m. p. 
about 2000*, e. g , Mo or W, Is descrihcd. 


Cold cathode electric discharge lamo containing gai 
•uch as neon and argon. Tram Itollier (to Rodalite Co.) , 
U. S. 2,018,074, Oct 21. At Ic.sst 2 gas components such 
as Nc and A ore used (or producing dcscrilied color effects. 

29,412*. 

Discharge lamps The General Plectric Co. Ltd., 
Victor J. 1 rancisand John VV. Rydc. Rfit.411,C.'l, July 
12, 1915. fn a fugh-prcssure metal-vapor lamp having a 
double-walled envelope, blackening of the walls of the 
Inner discharge tube is prevented by providing a gaseous 
or vapor filling In the space between the walls; the filling 
may be O, H, air, 11,0 vapor, S vapor, CO, or N,0 in 
fpmlied amis The gbtv that may be used for the tube 
has the eompn , SiO, M, CaO 15, n,0, 8, AljO, 21, Ka:0 1 
and RaO 0 5 parts 

Positive column gaseous discharge lamp contafnlng 
neon. Leo L Reck (to Claude Neon Lights, Inc.). 
U S 2,018, C20, Oct 22 Vanousdelailsnredcscnl,fdo(a 
lamprontg Ne together with 0 O'V-1.25% of A, Kr or Xe 

Electric illuminating lamp for operation on alternating 
current and containing a rare gas such as neon and mer- 
cury Jean M Ib de lleaiifort and Anton Lcdcrcr (in part 
to Lrnest A. Ledercr) U S 2,018,:M7, Oct. 22. Vari- 
ous details. 

Electric Incandescent lamp. Mary R. Andrews (to 
Generat Uec. Co ) V S 2.010,.T1l, Oct 20. A cep 
heated bniy of carbon is placed adjacent to but out of 
direct contact with a lighting body enntg carbide of Ta 
Iff.ZforCb 

Electric Incandescent lamp filaments Samuel Ru!,en 
(toSimnLampCo). U. & 2,018,470, Oct 22. MeraJ 
wire filaments such u those of W or hfo are coated with a 
tnUt. (cwnied from a eompn of Tb oxide about DO and Ce 
oiide aliout 1 part through which about 25% of D oxide 
isdistributcil. Ct. C. A.29,4U*. 


5-PnOTOGRAPIlY 


p a nuttocK 

Recent developments fn eofer photography Gustav rcas In retfuefng graimness depends largely on the photo- 
Grnte. Ph»t. Serf. 70. 141-M(juTl), cl. C. A. 28. ^ graphic malerul. 0, E. hliller 

• .s . Fme-grsln developers. LQppo-Crainer. Phot, Korr. 

71, 49-50(101.5).— Many recent invcstigationx have 
verified L.-C.'senntentirin that, at equal values of y, the so- 
called Tme-xiOin developers show noad vantage over normal 
sleveloptrs. In a recent paper comparing certain fine- 
gram developers with dild. M.-Q developers, &hwarz 
(preceding ahstr.) found that the only difference was a 
longer exhaustion life for the fine-groin developers. L.-C. 


7170’,— A siimmtry, M.VV Seymour 

The flash exposure, W. n.Hislop. Protett 
^^enlhly 42, 2(,'>*fl( 1911) The flash exposure in half- 
tone KTCta work, Iwudcs overcoming the inertia of the 
emulsion in the shadows. Improves the gradation of the 
reproduction and the printing d. of (he shadow dots. 

A. hfwrray 

A photogrsphre devefopmeot effect. R. Odito Hofmann. 

Phyitk. Z 36, fiVldOJ.'i).— It is shown that 2 images^ points out ih.st this Is to be expected because of the much 
made at different light intensity levels, but wliwh ulll- higber eonen. of developing agents. II, Parker 

malely will lie of equal d , develop at unequal rates In Do emulsion and developer alone determine fineness of 

the initial stages of development. The image made at grain? Ph. vStrauss. Phot. Ind. J2, 721-0(1935). 

the lower Intensity level appears first J II. Webb Much stress is bid on the developer In published articles 

Aceeletstlon of development by thiocarbamides. on the subject. R. points out that factors such as the 
Lftppo-Cramer. Pkai, Kotr. 70, 141-8(1911).— When time of development, time of exposure, quality of the 

almMl unnpened (such as lantern) pbtes arc bathed exposing light, etc., should not be overlooked. In 

for I. .5 mm. in a 00<H% snln. of thiosinaminc or thio- , making enlargements, the optics of the projection ma- 

carbamide f>efore being developed m Iiydtoquinone, a chine, and the contrast ond surface of the paper used, are 

remarkable acceleration, without any production of fog, important in ilelg. the graimness in the print. C, I). M. 
is Men in the early stages of dcyrlopmrnl. Jligh-^eed OUferenf UetotM determining the behavior of a ohoto- 
plates show, however, COTslderablc log, in addn, to a graphic developer. M. C. F. lieukers. Chem. ^ekblad 
1‘u,: Y- Y Acceleration can 32. 32H-fl( 1015) A short review of recent work on the 

”... J well-known appearance of intiuenee of different factors, capcciaify Pn, on the be- 

pseudosolanration, on high-speed plates when thio- havior of developers (C. A. 27, 5200; Reinders, c A 
sinamine w thiocorbamide in comparatively large amt, 28. f-IT?*). Conclusions: Ilydroqmnone is 6 timw m^e 
merely added to the developer. Tins 9 sensittve to pn changes linn metol. Hydroqumonc de- 
7 » Y .®" “"y *>* ^roin Pit 0 5 on, metol from Pn - 7 on ^At On 

106 11 1^‘h substances give equal ds. At lower On 

be required for a practically useful reversal Proews fmth Increase the induction psTiod, metol less than hydro- 

BMe.ret, I .. , . ^ Hulloek qmnonc. If errors due to pn as well as to the Induction 

A*’™"/' Schwafi. Period are eliminated the blackening d. fs a linear function 

ol a no «r ‘2*' properties of developer conen. The influence of KRr is consi.i„aWv 

iJ,3» M ‘ J developers leads to the conclusion more at slightly lower Pn; It causes increased in,ll■/.«,/^n 

P™,. „™ ,o, hydroqumon."" U n.MoM.;3™u mo„”^ 
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at t>\i - 9 practically all action during short dcvehqnnt’ 1 stances, i c , certain esters of vat-dye leuco bases, while 
periods IS due to metol, nt #>n 8 8 the hydroqumone can arr rtimeulf to control in oroeessinv In- 

as well be omitted The most effective tniit, is 1 part 
metol to ^5 parts hjdroquinone B, J. C. tan der H. 

Sensitiiiog photogravure tissue Alois Heigl and Karl 
StdUer Reprodukhon 6 , 15!>-61{lt)35).— Various pv 
control sets are discussed in connection with the KjCriOi 
bath While for C transparencies scnsitired tissue 
may be kept under refrigeration for months, this is not 
considered applicable to photogravure A C trans- 
fer may show only shght evidence of scum on glass or 
cellidoid, and still form a heavy scum on Cu A. hf. 

Influence of water on the sensitivity of photographic 
emulsions Andri Charriou and Suzanne \aleite 
Bull soc franc phot 22, I5G-8{1935) —See C. A. 29, 

4270’ P W. Vittnm 

Desensitirmg properties of iron nitrosulfide JacQuea . . . ^ w 

Duclaux Science tnd phot. 6. 321-2(1935).— NaTe,- j Photographic developer. Charles V.. Bennett (to 


satisfactory, arc difficult to control in processing 
corporating actual dyes in the emulsion layer offers the 
advantage of advance detn of both shade and conen of 
the dye. Here certain polyazo dyes are used Sensi- 
tisation of the new material is not complementary, but 
displaced touard the long-wave end of the spectrum, 
I. e., the yellow layer is green-sensitive, the magenta 
layer, red-sensitiie, and the blue-green layer, sensitive 
to infrared to tahe advantage of the addnl. transmission 
^ the dyes in this region The entire production and 
processing of (he Gasparcolor material now in use are 

desenbed. II A. Kurlzner 

1 a photographic 


(NO)A (prepn given) is a sol black compd , 
marked desensitizing properties. Details are given, the 
best results being attained by long immersion in a soln 
of the compd A tendency to stain is diminished by 
adding ale to the bath Unhke some dye desensitizers, 
the compd shows no sign of sensitizmg action at high 
diln Fogged plates may be cleared by treatment with 
the compd followed by exposure to infrared radiation. 

L. O S. Brooker 

Charaetenstie surface for the Villard effect, m 
Hans Arens Z. wiM Phot. 34, 125-35(1935); cf. 
C A 28, 3740 , 28. 7182’. — In contmuation of the pre- 
vious expts with a low-speed, noa-color-sensitized film 
emulsion, 2 ether emulsions, 1 of which is of large gram, 
have now been used and A 's earlier results have been 
quahUtively confirmed. It ts considered that the results 


Pbolo-Caat, Inc), U S 2,018,657, Oct. 29. Borax 
and acetone are used in developers such as those contg. 
pyrocatechol, etc They stabilize the developer against 
atm. oxidation although it is operative at temps as low 
asO*. 

Photographic development baths I. G Farbenind 
A.-O. Ger. 016,890, Aug. 7, 1935 (Q. 576 13 01). 
Addn to 012,492 (C. A. 29, 4086') The chlorobenzo- 
(ruzole used according to Cer. 612,492 ts replaced by a 
denv. thereof, e. g , a methylchlorobenzotiiazole. Cf. 
C. il.29, 4685’. 

Photographic emulsions B. Kankelwitz Ger. 618,- 
354, Sept. 6, 1933 (a. 576 8 01). Mists, of Hg salts 
and Au salts are added to photographic emulsions, to 
eliminate gray and yellow fog 

Tanned images ^Ile & Co. A.-G. Pr. 784,190. 


agreemeatalsowithtboseof Wood.Sctuum.Volmer j July 22, 1935 Colloid films sensitized by aromatic Ditro 


and Langerbanss, although the present mvesugatMO 
more extensive, since it includes the independent vanation 
in mtensity and tune of tbe white-light exposure. 

E. R Buttock 

The concept of mert geUtis A Steigmann Phot 
Ini 33, 293-9(1935) — € defines inert gebtia as a 
gebtm which is almost entirely free from sensittzmg 
substances He considers that ripening sensitizers would 


be better iermed ripening accelerators, since when added 6 deposit usages (both 


denvs whKh aequtre tanning properties under tbe action 
of light (Mg l-mtronaphtbalese-S-sulfoDate, a-nitro- 
benzyhe ale, Ka 4-n]tronapbthalene-l,8^carboxybte, 
and Xa l•nltro•8•metby)naphthaIeDe•4•s^ll(onate) are ex- 
posed to light under a negative and then treated m known 
nuQBer to obtain tanned images Cf. C. A. 29, 7842*. 

Combined sound record and colored picture films 
B4Ia Gaspir. Bnt. 432,404, July 26, 1935 Tbe metal 


.3 a restrained gcbtin they exert a desensitizing action 
oo continued ripenmg E R. BuUocL 

Restraining sobstanecs in gebtm, and the age of the 
animal A Steigmann Phot Ini 33, 276(1935) — 
Calf gebtm is neber in restraining substances than is tbe 
corre«ponding gebtm from cattle Putrefaction m tbe 
liming operation is also of influence, this renders tbe re- 
strainmg substances more readily removable. E R. B 
Structure of negative layers P. Wiegleb Scheeiz. 
Phot -Zlg 37, 93-5(1935) — The graminess of a negative 
depends not only on the structure of the ongmal emulsion 
but also on the developer and tbe degree of development. 
For fine gram development, 3V suggests the fifllowinx: 
mMnI r-inni 1 R f, -KaSCl. TR-lfYI > n.n 1 ( -h.. 


I reewd I 


I pictures) are 


produced in 1 or more layers of a single ot multi-layer 
photographic material that has color-forming substances 
incorporated m the said layer or layers, either prior to 
or subsequent to tbe formation of the metallic images, 
tbe UyeT(s) being afterward so treated as to produce a 
colored sound recOTd and colored pictures at the metal 
image or nommage pomts The color-forming substances 
c omprise any substance which, when incorporated m the 
photographic layer, can be converted by oxidation, re- 
duction, diazouzation, etc , into a dye or pigment and 
which permits of selective destruction of tbe color in the 
required manner, they may include a substance which is 

, its^ colored but which is convertible into a dye of a 

letol (elon) 16 g , Na,SO, 75-100 g , H,0 1 1 , this sofa different color to form the finished sound image. Vanous 
lobedild for use with an equal vol of either 11,0 or 1 % methods for carrying out the mvention are desenbed 
borax soln E R. Bullock Thus, the dye-forming substance may be converted by a 

The Agfa step color chart Martm Biltz. Phot Ini n developer mto a dye, at the points of the develimed Ac. 
. -7,^ .i-t- -w—. . desenbed in Bnt. 2562/1913 (C A. 8, 2657); by this 


33, 746-02(1935). — ITiis chart, introduced m 1931, 
been used m numerous exptl myestigations ot emulsion 
coatings and light filters A description is given of its 
optical charactenstics, mcludmg hue, reflection, bnght- 
s, etc ; ^e precision of measurements afforded by Ibe 
Izt-- of artificial light exposures 

** C. E. hfeule^yke 

Recent processes for-the reproduebon of tnclbcolor 




method a blue image may be pnxluced m a layer contg 
a-naphtbol by usmg a developer contg diethyl-p-phenyl- 
enediamine hydrochloride, followed by the use of Farmer’s 
reducer to remove the Ag Or the oxidation method 
desenbed m Bm 379,679 (C A. 27, 2892) may be used 
Preferably, however, a method is used m which the forma- 
boDof the dye is independent of the Ag image, the latter 


wbtraetiTe pictures (Gasparcolor process) Bela G4sp4r 9 bemg effective only fw the selective destruaion of the 
" oj . .... .i_ dye or dye-fonmng substance, among several examples, 

Zn femeyamde, diffusely incorporated in a photographic 
layer, preferably before the formation of the metallic 
sound and picture images, is develop^ by ferrous oxalate, 
Prussian blue color bemg formed which is subsequently 


Phot 34, 119-24(1935) —A discussion of the 
reUiive ments of additive and subtractive processes is 
followed by a review of previously propt^^ theoretical 
multilayer films, m which 3 emulsion layers, each canymg 
a dye or dye forming substance, are coated in super- 
position Each layer is sensitiz^ to light of a color 
complementary to the final color of the layer. Their 
imperfections are discussed The dye fonning sub- 


converted into reversed sound and picture images by 
a bath contg thiocarbaraide and HCl. W dimethyl- 
glyoximeorZnCrO, may alternatively be used for produang 
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mJ iiinl jfllow iniaRCs, rcM>. A lc»ico wbich u 

subsctjnenUy oxuJucil to fomj itie d>e, may be tncor. 
I'orotcil m the h>cr a tindy «li\k1ed dctxwjt, e. R , n. 
salt of phoNl'hotiinE^nc, inoljlulic or tsnmc an<L Tne 
diffii'-cly fonned d>c m then destrojoil pt the imaw_M 
noninnfrc portiom, c K ■ a' 

(C A 23i (T . 28, S014*), 3!>» ,1SS (C ^ 

28.’ 3015') and 3^7. l"2 (C .1 23. 3015*) I or the dye- 
fominc tidwtaucT miv txr fir^t <Je«froyed locnDy nmi ^ 
the retrauidir then con\cTttd Imo ihc d>e b) iMtiher 
trraiment Cf C -I 20. i>V* 

Cartier for the recording of sound oscillations or picture 
impulses Comeli'? J Uippel (to N* -V I'hilipa* Gloei- 
lampeufahneken) V S J.<)1'>.L‘I5, f)ct n> A rutims 
liver contains Rflatm and a sulfomted castor od 


Photographic papers l*aiil Dau. Get. G18,3ri3. Sept, 
fi 1035 (Cl. 67i. 2 (<2). In the msnwf. of highly lustrous 
pjiotogmphic papers with the aid of ntj. emulsions of tox, 
narafliii wax, shelhc or hVe mate niN. more stable products 
are obtained by using cnuiUiotis svhuh have been prepd. 

by mech. disintegration willuHit the addn of clu-m.cmulsi- 


fving agents. • . ut 

Multi-color positite photographs or aaematographlc 
pictures, John C. Thornton U S. 2.01S,lPVt>, Oct. 

22 Kumerons operative detaiK ore described. ^ 

Printing colored pictures. Anton Jasnntri. C^r^ 
^ c.4't A.,m n HIT. if't TiTJ 


(Si(i,S(2, Ang (5. IW5 (Cl 57tf t>). Addu. to 585.2152 
(C A. 28, IS**:'). Details are gnen of a modified 
process of the Vand descnbcsl in Ger. in which 

d)estiot contg salts are i(se«l. Cf. C. /^f ■ 29. 4-0*. 
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Bromine oxide, BttO. W Prtnscheik and II J. Schu- 
macher. Z Mjrii Chm B29,350-{;(1M5)— The reac- 
tion between llgOand nr* in CCfi soln. results ina product 
contg. mote than 40*^ BriO. Methoils of prepn nnd 
anal)$is ate gisen U decomposes in liRhi acrordmg *- 


R UtObLETON 

33 S. To prep. Rb*IrBri JIiO use o large exress of UbTlr. 
1 or lt(HiO)nrirb, pour a soln. of 5 g Na,(lrllr,) 4HiO 
into® soln of 5g. Rbllr itt 20 g. IIiO with const, stimng 
A granular ppt results after lillenng and drying in the 
atr. found Ir 24 G^c. RbBr 21 S, vohtile Hr 30.4. Csjlr- 


therraeiionv ih.O — Cf, -h »/« Oi. Hr,0 -h Ca. — . Hr, H,0, CsjIf,nr„JJlI,0. Ag,Ir(OJ!)Pr, and Agjlr- 


cbCl, + Cr, + Cl, and at room temp m the darV in 
few days according to the same reactions G. M. M 
Lower oxides and sulfates of iodine, llama K. Ilahl 
and James 1% I'anington. J. Ckem. See IWS. 125.1-C3 
— fiinUNOifd 1 4)doesnotgi\el,0. .\cfmnof UNO, 

(d. 1.5) on 1, Rises hvgroseopic yellow 1,0, Hot coned 
ll,S0, reacts with lUO, to give yellow, gramdar.iionhygro* 

scopie lA which heated above S5* forms I A (cl. Muir, 

C. A, 3, 1^’>). An intermediate product is an ectuimol. ' glacial A^ll until free from (^u 
imit, of lA RiSO, aud JA l!,SO, (cf. Millon, Ann imally ether 


12,330,345,36.1(11^14): J prakt Chrm 34. 
321(iM5)), Adding I, to lUO, m hot cored. ll,80«or 
heating HlOi and If, SO, until (, is esob'ed pves JA • 
H,SO,_w»th a small amt, of .Jj?, ll,SO, lASOi.l/S 


(01I)C1» wtre prepd II. II Mcssmorc 

Preparation of cuprous chloride. Charles B. Dewitt. 
Chenitl Anaiyit 24, No, 4, 16(103:>),— Mix SO g. of 
powd. CuO and W g of powd Oi in a dry flvsV, add 20* 
4X of coned IJCl while shaLing constantly. If the solid 
salt Is desiretl, u«e a slight excess of CiiO and from Ihv 
soln ppt. the solid by adding 500 cc, of water Allow to 
settle, decant ofl the mother lictuor and sensh the ppt. with 
... ... , « . . 

W T.H. 


Hydrates of monocaluum siliute. Jacques Lefol 
Compi ftnJ. 201, Cf>''-7J(1W6).— .\rplicaticui to the 
ppt formed by (^Cl, and Na silicate dned over CaCi, 
(of eompn. 1 2i CaO SAHlIiO, the 0— excess CaO being 


ii,0 (Chrltien, Compi fenJ 123, 8l4nblH>)) eould not ad^orbal) of the st.itic nielhoJ and that of drhydmtinii 
bcpTodiictd. Oioniied 0, contg. 8-loCp A gi'TS yellow, at increasmt; teiir ’ ‘ ^ • — *' 


- -iA--, - A -....temp (cf. C. A. 23. 722': », 1025*) mdw 

granular, hygroscopic I.O, from I, vapors On heating . cates the existence in addn. to tliat wuh 2 fi H,0 of hy* 
At* T.n. .< Fostef Dcc 5neII drates contg. 1 ami 2 11,0. C. A. Silbetrod 


above W* I,6i IS (oftnevl. 

Amorphous and crystallized oxide hydrates and oxides 
XXin. The formation of onne by the oxidatioa of ferric 
hydroxides and ferric otddes. The existence of iron per- 
oxide’coxnpouads Alfons Kra««e. E. KemmU. 1'. Wys- 
zvnsLi and J. SviwtcLi. Brr. dSB, 1734-43(11135); cf. 
C. A. 29, »«M* — The depnidenee of Oj ev^uUon on 
eonen. of the reactants in the system K-S-Oc-lI,SO, 


The reaction between potassium permanganate and 
oxahe acid. O. M. Udwcll and R. 1’. Bell. J. Clem. 
&*e. 1935, 13C13-6 —Contrary to Launcr (C. /1 . 26, 462s) 
tbe reaction rate at const. y>ji ts c^ssentially independent of 
the CA“" conen. The presence of the complex (Mn- 
(C,C>,>,> It confinnetl by the decompn. of KiMn(CA)i.- 

... ,, . , -- 511,0 in and soln.s. at a rate carrrspondmg to the reaction 

studied, l^der conditions where no O, was evolved. » of KMnO. and 11, CA ovxr ranges vrliere reaction b slow, 

^dn. of ferric hydroxides or sii ^te mused A evolutiom A ocntral soln of the salt is more stable than the KMnO,- 

T-rcO(OII), and a-FcA HiO HiCA >mxt. and suggests that If^isinvofvTd in the reac- 

"u.Tl _ eflects, dcjKndmg on the strength of Uon winch dels, the rate of oxidation. T. D. S 

'•p. ntesot sola. Too slow soln. lowered Electrometric and analytical evidence for tbe composj. 


acid and their r 


n» «*ij.- j .H*. » . 0 M) from a soln. of CuSO, by adding 

lemarchands and D SiunieV^*fl f/°^, *°**?'*®*‘*f' “ sliRht excess of BaCl,, centnfugmg and adding a small 

lTl>i-lG(lP35) — Sre’e /I 29 a^in** to prevxnt hydrolysis and (B) 

n«.i^il. \ ^ RCIO. in excess with Iwsic CuCA- WTien soliu, 

‘’•JA'oraboycwcrctitratedelectronictncalfymtitaquIn- 


>' "W'«l «'»> '.'I'lS Lira 

up inth H,0. filte^ and when evapd octahedral crystals 
J bv ale. needles are fort^ of 

compn. 11,0 4 56f>, Jr 27.4, KBr 3J 6 and volrttle ^ 


H,0. L. Svlireiner and .\. Sieverts. Z. 

Ckfm. 224, ir»7-;iVl‘’3.'>).— The binary system PePO.- 


H,5», and the femry svstem BeS0r-H-?O,-H,O Wre 
studied from — Is tollO* Methcxlsofprepn.andtesimc 
are Riven. The eutectic for BePO.-H.O js at -j«;* and 
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C. A. Z8, 4950'), m used to measure tbe suscepUbiliUes 
of 23 complex orj Pt compds. contf. btsalent Pt as a 
central ion and 4 or C coordinated groups The measure* 
meats tndicnte that, without excepuon, allot these compds. 
are diamagnetic, contrary to the predictions of Bose’s 
nde The implications of this m connection with Paul* 
mg's theory are discussed. The values for x he the 
range -0 472 to -0.292 X I0*« \\\ W. Stifler 

The trichlorides of iri6um BQ Aqno djpyndmes 
Marcel DeUpine Ana thtm (111,4,271-81(1935) — 
See C. /I 29. 3‘>33‘. G G 

Bromodipyndine denratares of liiditun Madeleine 
Dcl<pine-Tard. Ann chim (ll], 4 , 292-300(1935).— 
See C. .,1. 29. 3934'. G. G. 

The constitution, optical actinty and photochemical 
behartor of plstiaum complexes 1. I. Lifschitz and W 
oouiesuusuiutesaaaiozousiorrBDmiB FfOent)CS Z 0n9r[ oZlfCWI. CAe«»I. 224, 173-93(1933) — 

Ciusa and Francesco Bellmo (faJ tkim. t/of 6S. 4fll-l 3 d*Dichlorob;$(Me 1 1 sulfide)Pt[(MeElS),Pta.l. ra. 127* 
(1933), cf B . C A 27,241.— Abelterjneldoftetraiodo- <« C. ^ .24, 08.^8) The a-isomer nret>H ».v tiMtine 


the solid phase is found as ice and the tetrahydrate. No 
hexahydrate »as observed under any conditions Iso- 
therms o( the ternary system were made for 0*,25*,50*and 
75* where up to C5^ H,SO, the solid phase is the letra- 
hydrate while aboic 65% it is thought onh>d BcSO« 
exists RajtnondH Lambert 

Formataon of mix-crystals with tin monoxide Hncb 
Hai-eb. i/enaliA. 66. 197-200(1935); cf C A. 27. 1838 — -- 

— Mix-crystals of SnO with oxides of Ph, Mn, re.Znand j .,^***, Inwum 

Ca ntre prtpd by pptn from soln The osides of Co. *•" ' 

Ml, Mg. Sr and Ba are not taken up by the SnO lattice. 

The colors produced by the mix-crystals are described 
Those contg Cd, Fe and Mn were found to give x-ray 
powderJiagrams almost identical with those for pure 
FnO, whereas those contg. Pb give a somewhnt altered 
dugram, depending on the quantity of Pb. K. R R. 

Some substances analogons to graphite IV. Rxeardo 


furan (I) than that by the method of prepn. atready de- 
senbed(C A 21, 2G8G) can be had by agitating at SiXO* 
a mixt ofaq pjromucic acid and aq Hg{0^c)» (4 mols ) 
(acidified with AeOH) until pptn is eomplete. treating 
the tetramercunoluran tetraacetate with I in aq Kl, and 
punficaiion ol the pptn with MejCO la 1 expt., the 
product crystd from C«H» gaie a eompj C.OL, 1 e , the ^ 
analysis of a tetraiodofuran, which m 253*. and which on 
reco’stn from MeiCO was transformed into I The de- 
compn of I to a graphite was earned out by the method 
used m earlier expts The product obuuied at 300* was 
beated m N at higher temps The following data give 
the temp , the percentages of C. of I, of ash and ol O of 
the 6 products' 300*. 32 62. So 09. 0 J25. 10 37; 400*, 
03 01, 7.83, 0 55, 2S 0(.. 500*. 78 25, 0, 1 46. 20^ 


. . . prepd. by heating 

the d-compd. to 130* for 30 min. end crystallizing from 
pcir. ether in the absence of light, pale orange needles, 
m. 03*. «- and d-Uichlorolus-di-Ct sulfide Pt, GliPt- 
(Ci,S)a, also were prepd. (cf C. A. 24 , 2900). aS- 
E(hyl-a-tbio!actic acid platinum, Pt(CH,CHSCiCOO)>, 
(1) IS prepd from MeCI!(Srt)CO,n and KiPta, in a 
KOIl soln The greeni'h while eompd , recrystd from 
1 I ale -benzene soln , m 203-9* (decompn ) The d- 
form (U) IS prtpd. from the a- on exposure to the quartz 
Iff lamp or better to direct sunlight m aq soln The 
crystals are yellowish green, m 184-9*. w-Dichlorobis* 
5-ethyl-<»*tbiolactiC acid platinum (HI), ra. 149-«V)*, 
CTist^lizes from a soln of I m cold 10-12 IICI The 
d-isomer (IV), m 163-4*. is formed by healing I in 5 A' 
11C) The opiica)]y active isomers of 1 and n are prepd 


03 01. ?,», U so, 28 Ui. soir. .8 25, 0, l 46. 20 39. *•« * ue opiiraiiy acvi'v ui * •lui xi ure 

COO*, 87 35, 0, 0 50, 12 15, TOO*, 91 90. 0, 0 56, 7 54; $ in the same manner as the inactiie salts, wiih care to aioid 


9i 6*. 90 85, 0, 0 53, 2 60 The compn of the particular 
graphite (IX) from beaimg ot 500* approaches (C.O)r 
T he O in the 910* product is probably still present in the 
badge form All the products hast high adsorptae 
powers, e g , whereas the adsorptii-e power of furan 
graphite (prepd at 500*) for IlgCli is 111 3%. that ol 
II IS 233 62% C. C Davis 

The salts of HShF. Willy Laage sod Konstantin 
Askit^oidos Z anort al/fem. C*m *** 


(1935) — Soly of NaSbf a in 11,6 at 20* is 12Nl*g per 
d'* - 3.379. easily sol inCH.OH, CalLOH; (CII,),CO 
It decomposes without melting Soly of KSbF# in 11,0 
at 20* IS 1022 g perl, dj* — 3J84 It ^gios to sinter 
at 285 and decompose Soly. of KH.SbFi in H,0 at 0* 
IS 1187 g per 1 , dj* — 3 205 It sinters at 315* with de- 
compn Soly ol RbSbFa in 11,0 at 18* is 502 5 g per 


racemizalion The active a-compd. m 20^4)*. The 
d*. obtained from tbee*by exposure to the quartz Hg are. 
m lStV2*. The optically active form of III m 141^2*, 
that of IV D) 170-1*. liie aciit-e forms readily undergo 
raecmitation and muiarotaiion There probably occurs 
a hydration to |(II|0)rt d*|eibylthioIactic acid|i] with* 
out splitting ot the spiran type complex. The polan* 
•"♦Itic behatior of o- and d'forms is that of the Iterner- 

3o9-8l * Bamberg formula nerassary for cis-trans compd. formation 


without the spiran structure. ITie results add weight to 
the validity of the Uardlaw hypothesis R. II L 
Complex compounds of cobalt, mdrel and copper witli 
amides and Imldes Magneto-chemical ctudies L 
Cambi and Tremolada C^a. cAim itaf 65, 322-33 
(10.35). — The paper eontams the exptl part of a diwrassion 
of the magnetic behavior and constitution of complexes 


1 ; dr - 3 955 It .intOT“at 2^* and r^*3W* wnhwJ 7 C- C- -4. 29. “nd deals with the N-anws 

a-i« ..f /nxj I x.c.,... xrr^ «• ' closses ©f Cu, Ml and Co comptexes dcru ed from amides 
and tmides which give the biuret reaction. The following 
data giie the magnetic suscrplibiliiics (at 294* (abs ) 


much decompn Soly of (CH,),NSUr, in 11,0 at O' 
”2 078 It decomposes at about 
356 Solubilities m 11,0 dipbenyI-4,4’-bis-diaionium- 
onuraony hexafluoride, CuH,N,(SbF,), ol 0* — 106 5 
, atSTthraiTit aiAimony brxahuonae, C,i31a34A>,* 
HSbF, '/, 11,0 at 28* — 5 125g /I , brucinantireonyhexa- 
fluonde, C»H»N,O.HSbF, K,0 at 28* - 2 545 g per I ; 
cocaine antimonyhexafluondc CitILiNO.HSbr, at 27* — 


..lagnetons) Ni(C,H,0,N), 811,0 (I).' 16 50, 

the eompd (HI, by dehydration 

of I at 105*, 15 45; the com/sf Ni(C,H,0,N),dlC.H.N - 
2IIA> (HI), prepd by letting 11 stand in CAI,N, 10 70. 
Ni(C,U.O,N)» 3(H,NCH.CH,XH,).2H,0 (IV), 15 75. the 


12 120 g per f, Cnll.jjf.O.nSbF/iLo’d^mpo^s at • rrmpj Ni(C,n.O,N),.3riOH (V), from evapn 
256*. CallnVjOjHSbFi '/, 11,0 at 253*; C.ilI.NO.- ‘ ' 


KSl>F,in 178 6* without decompn Soly ofJCaPFiH.O 
BiO at 0* IS 1032 g per 1 of anliyd. salt; d** " 2.369. 
oalts in water produce an and sola, due to 
hydrolysis while the P compds are stable Enui] • 
on- OH- 

(SbF.)- qri (SbP.(OK)t,.)- 


r- 


F- 


{Sb(On),>-. The 


1 properties ol P heialluondes and Sb bexa- 
to diHerence in ion sizes are discussed 
. Arthur A. Vernon 

“ Complex Plifanm com* 
i-L ^ Chtisiiansen and K. W Asmuesen Kgl. 

IR PP (1935) . cf. C. A. 28, 4950'.— The Guoy app .pre* 
viou ly used for the study of complex Rh compds (Jf 


aq -ale K phtbalimide and Ni(OAc)i, 16 60; the 
rvmfid Ni(C.ILO,N),;KII.NCn,CII,NTl,).2H,0 (VI). 
from V and lI,NClI,CH,Nir, in EtOH, saolet, 18 20, 
(Nl(C,HdC,),ia,2»H,0 (VH). 14 95, Ni acetoacetonate, 
NT(C,HA)i), (Vm), 17 1, Ni{C.lLO,N), 2MeNH, (K), 
2 40. Ni{C.H.O,N), 2rtNH, 211,0 (X), 2 40. Ni- 
(C.H.O,N),DC.HtVH, (ID. 4 70. the eompd Ni- 
(CtllaOiN), C,llioNi 411,0 (ijl), from succinimide (Zm) 
® andpipcrazine, 3 40. therimi/>if Ni(C,II,0,N), C,HuN, - 
IIA3 (UV). from XIII and putrescioe, 3 70, the eompd 
I»|(C,I1,0,N), CtHiiN, H,0 (ZV), from Xiii and cadav- 
enne, 4 80. the rrmpd Ki(C,K,0,N,),dlC:.H,Nn, 7H,0 
(ZVI), from hydantoin, NifOAc), and 1,0 C,H,XH?. 
yellow, 3 20, the compd Ni(C,inON.), 211,0 (XVn). 
from dicyanodiamidise (Zyui), 3210: the eompd (Ni- 
(C,H.O,N).lK, 411,0 (XIZ), from ale. Zin. Ni(04c), 
and KOEt, yellow, hydrolyics in water to 1, 1 40. the 
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fjtmbd fN’ifC*IIiO,N)«IKi.l2IfiO (XX), rrcpd. from 1 violet, 0^; the wm/wf. ICu(City^Nj)ilKi ClfiO 
mal«i0m.de,^N.(OAc); Ld KOFA. jellow,^ 

r‘..V'K «n«l irnr*. rno..vmlM. lOOJr Ihe 



rNiVr ILO'.NiV.niki r>II,0 (XXVI), from inalainiJle, * from phcnobarlulal, Co(OAc)i and KOH, viofct-rc<f, 
N%\c;SKOn the 2i..l0. the ccmpd |Co(C,ir,O.N.).n. K, (XL), from ot- 

eomtd INi(C.n.O,Ni)j!Ki 2n.O (XXVH). 2 70, the amide, Co(OAc), and exccM of kOI t tU higli conen , 
w«Ai INi(CiolIi40,N,),IKt 121I1O (XXVIII), from ale. bright red. 14 -If) XXXVIII, JC^X and M. are unstable, 
J-leucylglycylglycinc, Ni(OAe), and KOI i, orange-yel- ab«if f» moixmre and decompose by o«<Iaeion. I, IV, 
low. hyVoscoptc. r,00. tlieeampd Cn(C4H,(>,N), - VII. IX. X. XI and XIV were prepd by T.chMRaca (flrr 
'‘C.il.NHi (XXIX), from XII. CuCI, and iw-RmN’IIi. 39. 31R1(HHW)} Compdj similar to XIV and XV, hut 
9-11, the eompxl Cu(C,II,0,N)i 2C,lI.NHt (XXX). of indcfinilc compn Realise ofiiolymcnMbon. were also 

from Xni, CuCl, and alfylamfde, «fi2, the Mmprf l prepd by T I to WII and ^fX to XJ^I are ^ra- 

Cu(cjl«OjN), 2C4 HiNIIi (XXXI), from glutaramide. magnetic, whereas IX to XII, XIV to Avll antj xix to 

CuCl. and iw-BuNH,. "I SI), the ctmpd. |Cii(C.II„- XXVIII are dfimaenetic nascilonthcmagneticsuscep- 

0,N,)4l!,)K|.2II,O (XXXn), from barbiial, CuCb and tibilKica, thceonstilutions of the various complex compds , 
KOLt, violet, 0-1d, the cainp-l (Cu(Cnlft»OjMi>,If.|K» - and Ihe corresponding structiirc* 0/ the amides and jmides 
2H,0 (XXXIII), from phinobarbital, CuCli and KOI't. from srhich they are formed, arc discussed C C. D 
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Polarigrapluc methods in analytical chemistry I Theo> 
rebcal introduction II J Antweiler Z aniU Chtm 
IO2,38.Vd)3(l0J;.), cf Ileyrnvksi.C A 19. 2*m. 26. 
31-U; Ketnula, C. /t 2ft. R. Majer, C A 27.2‘¥)2 

\V. T II 

The auffur content of (Kumlnituig c«s »s « (ouree of 
error In analytical work A levm) Z cnat Chem 
102, 412-18(193.*)).*— Aanlyiicnl data are given which show 
that ppts of ^O, MgO, MgiCtOr, I'ciOi, AUOi, NiO. 
CuO, ZnO and KCl often weigh ton much after ignition 
because of the S present in the gas used for Iieiimg 
W. T. It. 

Little-known qualitative Inorganic reactions Luejan 
S2fla;der, Prsmytl CJi/m, 19, IJ-lRflOIS). — Unfamiliar 
nual reaetiona are given for Ag. Ph, III. Cu, As, Sh. Sn. 
Zn, Mn. Cr, I Ni**, Co» Al. Ca. Mg. Na, SO,—. 
SOj— , I", CK", CNS*. Uefcrcnccs are given 

to original articles In ttie literature A C. Zachlin 
Cheitdcal analysis by hydrogenation. II (cr Meuicn. 
BuU. soc. ehim (fil, 2, IlidZ-KlUia). — Gauthier (C A. 
29, 3»'i27‘) has studied some of the methods of (er Meulen 
(C, A. 25, 5R73; 28, 'Jdl'A) who now makes cril com- 
ments on the work. W. T. II. 

Quantitative analysis of solutions by spectrographic 
means. O. S DufTcndach, I', II. Wiley and J. S. Owens. 
Ind. £nf. Chtm., Anal. CJ. 7, dliy-LKlPT)).— An un- 
condensed spark is passed between a suitably chosen solid 
electrode and the solo, to be analyzed. The resulting 
spectrum is photographed and from measurements of the 
relative intensities of certain spectral lines, the analysis 
IS made. 7*a, K, Mg and Ca hsve licen detd. m (bit way 
m conens. corresponding to their occurrence m human 
unac. The results are within about 2% of the truth. 

Improvements In methods of dealing with small qutn- 
UUes of liquids and precipitates. Boerley L. Clarke and 
H. W. Uermancc. .UiilrocAcmie 18, 280-93(1935) — 
Convenient capillary siphon pipets, a stcam.;ackcied 
«psule for evapn , the use of closed tubes for pptn. with 
HjS, use of AcSf r in place of ir,S, and a micro-distg. apn. 
are described and illustrated. These improvements re- 
sult from work in the Pell Telephone Ijibs. in N. Y. 

Notes on the Pregl method of microanalysisT' Josef 
Unterzaucher. Mtkrochfmte 18, 312-15(1013). — ^The 
mnipulatmn before every analysis of n hydrocatlnm is 
Simplified by introducing a glass stopcock In the tubing that 
frnm Mariottc bottle. After releasing the pressure 
« om Canus tubes In the usual way, all danger of couUmi- 


noting the con tents with glass splinters is avoided by sealing 
the tu(>cs again and then heating with a 2 3 cm tong blast 
flame tn such a way that the liilie can be bent back and 
opened just lielow the eonstneted part W T II. 

Mlcrochemlcal notes XII I. Itoscntlialcr Mikro- 
cAcmie 19, 17-22(19.75), cf C A 28, KM* —Under the 
microscope the more rapid reaction of red IlgOas compared 
with yellow IlgO can l>e shown with Nlli, KallSOt or 
KlISOi Typical crystals of vanillin coinpds. can lx? ob- 
tained with Na(OII),, Ca(OJI),. I'b(fMc),, NatCO,, 
NaOK, KaOS) in MeOH, /wikktr's pyndine-Cu reagent, 
acid added to the alk. soln., ond Dr -f- Illlr. Many 
phenols, such as phenol itself, o^rcsnl, m-crcsol, />-cresol, 
vanillin, Ihymo), gu.siacc>), rr-napbibol, .0-naphthol, pyro- 
6 catechol, resorcinol, hydrofininonc, orcmnl.phtoroglucinol 
and pyrogallol, as well as apotnoridilnc anil acctoacetic , 
ester, give cliaractenstic ppis. with p-shatonitramlinc ' 
riiloroglucinol and pyrocatcchol, in addn. to those men- 
tioned m a previous paper, also give cryst. Ppts. with 
‘ ' trivial 


gives 


Zwikkers’ Cu-nyndinc rengent. I’rontosil, the 

name for 2',4'-diamino-l-BZohcnzenesulfonamide, „ 

characteristic crystals With the K s.ilt of tetranitnto-sh- 
ammmo-Co. a-anthranulnoncsulfonic acid, AgNO,, Jig- 
» (NOi), ond Cu(OAc)i W. T. II. 

New procedures for carrying out electrolytic spot tests. 
II. Trite Mikrochemte 19, b-lO(I935); cf. C. A. 24, 
310 — A theoretical discussion of some possibilities with 
or without on outside source of elec, current, and with 
stationary or rotating electrodes. W. T, II. 

Notes on the J. Lawrence Smith fusion. Mark O 
Lamar, Wallace Af. Haze) and Wm J. O'Leary. Jnd 
t Lnf. Chem., Anal. Cd. 7, 429-31(1915).— DifiicuUies in 
getting accurate re-sulls In the detn. of Naand K are likely 
to result from insufficient grinding of the sample, incom- 
plete mixing with the CaCOj used, use of too low an igni- 
tion temp, and failure to correct for the small Mg con- 
tent of the NaCl -f KCl obtained. W. T. H. 

Use of cupferron in spectral analysis Oskar Baudisch 

Ariw. A'emi, Mineral. Geol. 12B, No. 8, 0 pp,(1035), In 

spectral analysis it is often desirable to obtain spectra tree 
9 from the Fe lines. To remove Fc from samples such ns 
e. g., a mineral water, it is advantageous to add HCl and 
cupferron reagent. Cu is removed at the same time. 

Pn Indicators. Chis. K. Mullm. Textile Coloriakj 
M8-20, 689-02. nC8-70(10i:,).-A rather complete “ 10 ”: 
teUcal compilation, with cross indexing of dycstulTs used 
in ctAonmetric Pn detos., with Colour Index and Shultz 
nos., common and chem, names, formula, color and form 
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pa range, color changes, soly., prepn of indicator solns , ^ a p d. bel»een the eUclrodcs of 0^ v. while stirrmg 
concn generally recommended la #>a delns and titrations, fiiu Hunm, »Wfr<%lir^i« frrwn 

comments, recommendations and suggestions, and refer- 
ences, where possible It is of interest to dyers as indi- 
cating the pn oj possible color chan{e of dyed roods 


Chas L. Mullin 
Theory of neutralixation indicators Maria Mercedes 
Rodriguea Rego Anales asoe qum farm, f/pugaoy 38, 
3-30(1035) —A general review C. E. I’. Jeffreys 
The use of styiyl dyestuffs m qnalitabTe rmctoanalysis. 
P. KrumhoU and E Kniroholi Miiroekemte 14, 47- 
54(1935) — Heterocjdic bases which contam a CHi group 
m the a-posiuon to the Insalent K atom can condense 
with aromatic aldehydes to form styryl denvs The con- 
densation products thus formed are yellow but yield red 
or violet salts as a result of tautomensm If such a 
styryl dyestuff forms a difScullly sol double salt wiih 
heavy metal halide, the djestufl wiU behave ' ' 


base and yield red salts csen when formed in a yellow 
soln In this way very sensitive tests can lie made for 
Ag, Au, Pd, Pt. Cu, Hg, Sn, Cd, Co. Ee, 111 and Mn 
\V. T.ll. 

Dipicrylamme as a xmero-xeagent for potassium, ru- 
bidium and cesium C J van Nieuwcnbufg and T van 
der lloeb ilikroekemii 18, 175-8(1935) — PolueLtov, 
C A 28, 2M2*, hasadvocated the 1^ of dipicrylamme 


with Nf. The current falls during the electrolysis from 
80 to about 10 milliampercs After 10 min. wash down 
the tube with a fine jet of water and increase the p. d. 
to 0 0 V After 3 more min , cool, rapidly replace the 
electrolysis tube with a shorter tube contg. water, dip the 
electro^ m ole. and finally m ether, and dry 1 nun 
Te det Pb—Add, to the sola contg. not over 6 mg. of 
Pb,2ml of coned HNOtanddil tol2mJ. Heat nearly 
to boiling with a tnicroburncr and maintain this temp, dur- 
mg the entire electrolysis while stirring with Ki. Use a 
p d between the electrodes of 1 0 v, but this u not cni. 
and higher potentials can be used. After 7 min wash 
down the sides of the vessel and in another 3 mm. ter- 
mmate the electrolysis as described above, the results 
areaboutUOSmg highwith4mg ofPb Tosep.Pband 
_ Bt — Add to the soln contg not more than 0 mg of 
umv^ent 3 either metal, 1 ml. of coned HNOt, 2 drops of bO% hydra- 


NajCOi soln s 


.‘hydrate soln and water to mabe about 12 ml. Elec- 
trolyze at CO-70*, with Nj stimng and an anode-cathode 
potential of 0 S v. After 10 min , when the current will 
have fallen from 70 to 10 milliamperes, wash down the 
sides of the tube and electrolyze another 2 nun with a 
p d of 09 V Remove and weigh each electrode as de- 
scribcdabove W*. T. H 

Determination of alummum m mckel-ehronuum and 


a spot t< 


for K The reagent is equally * nickel cbromium-lron alloys A survey of available 


useful for the identification of K, Rh and Cs under the 
microscope, as the crysuls produced by the reagent ate 
characteristic W T. H 

New macro- and mlerQ granmetric method for detennia- 
mg copper G Spacu and C. G. Maarovtct Z «nof 
Ckem 102, 350-2(1935) —In previous papers (C A 17, 
1772, 18,2300, 19. 3444) it has been shown that unsitive 


methods Pred P. Peters Chemist Analyst 24, Ko 
4, 4-10(1935) —The removal of Fe, Ni, Co, Cr, Cu, etc . 
by electrolysis with a cathode of Hg is recommended 
UTientbisiSDOt convenient, the use of cupferron is recom- 
mended to ppt Fe and healing with HClOi to oridire 
Cr*»* W T. H. 

Dctenmnities of small quantities of antimony In nne 


lesuforCu^^eanbemadebyformmtdeepblue.fioceiileot $ alloys r«Bk W, Scott. Chemist Analyst 24. No 4, 


ppts such as [CuDzd (SCN)]] , jCuDzd ft] and (CuTld 
(SCN)i], which are complex compds sinular to the am- 
moniates and in these formufas Bid and TTd represent 
reap benzidine and tolidine Since the ppm is quant 
the ppts can be filtered off, igtuied to CuO and weighed 
Totbeaq soln of Cu salt contg not more than lOtng of 
Cu m 69-75 ee of water, add 40-50 ce. of Nll,CNS 
soln and follow this with 1020 ec of a 2% soln of either 
t«n2idinc or tolidine in ale The thiocyanate should cor- 
respond to 4—5 times the theoretical value but the benzi- 
dine should be used in only slight excess Filter off the 
blue ppt , wash thoroughly with water, dry, igiule and 
neigh the residua] CuO The results are eveeffent For 
ilie inicrodetn of approx 5 mg of Cu, add 2IV25 cc of 
the thiocyanate to 29-25 cc of sola and use only 4-6 cc 
of the benzidine soln After filtcnng, the color of Ihefilttate 
will darben as a result of oxidation, but this does no harm 
W T. II 


Appheaton of controlled potential to mieroebeimeal 
electrolytic analysis A J Lindsey and H J S Sand 
Analyst 60, 739-44(1035) —The tnicromethod described 
in this paper is not only suitable lor detg Cu. Ag. Cd. 
Ilg, Pb, h,i and Co but also for sepg Hi from Pl> Cu 
from ,Sn and other metals, this cannot be accomplished 
with the electrodes recommended by Pregl and Without 


16-17(1935) — To 5 g el spelter add 50 ml of llri watrr 
and.very slowly, 10ml ofeoned HNO> NestaddfiOmI 
ofeoned IlCf and boil the resufiing sofn until it becomes 
sirupy. Neutralize with eoned KOH until ZnfOIDi 
ppts Add 20 ml of roned HCl and sal. with H«S 
uasbtbeppt formed with 1 2 N HCl which is said with 
lIjS Disvilve the ppt. in 50 cc. coned IfCl + • little 
KCIO. Fvap. to 10 ml aliet filtenng Add 60 ml 
• 0 of 10% tarune and sola , and add the mixt slowly to 
ISO ml of a soln contg CO g Na,S and 40 g NaOH per 
I 1 liter and wash with very dil. Na«S soln. Make the 
filtrate slightly acid with HCl and again sat with HyS 
rdleroff (he sulfide* of Ax, Sb and Sn end wash with 1 S 
.V Iia which IS «ald with HiS. Treat the filter and ppt 
with coned HCl and KClOi, dil to 100 ml and filter, 
wash the residue well. Evap to 50 cc , add 2 g. KI and 
evap. Io2SibI to vxlalilize AsCb Neutralize with KOH, 
' add 1 g of tartaric acid (at least 29 times the wt. of Sb 


present) and oxidize with HiO, (10 ml of 3% soln is 
ustallysufficaent). Boil to decompose or expel the greater 
part of the excess peroxide, cool slightly and add 2 5 g 
of oxalK acid crystals. Boil 10 mm to remove CO], dil 
lo 100 ml and sat with H>S After 15 mm dil, to 2^J 
ml. with boilmg hot water and introduce IfjS for another 
Filter through a filtering cniahle, wash with 


mtrol of the cathode potential Suitable app iv shown a IliS water, ole , CSt and ale , d^ at 105“ and weigh 


..•s of 5 drawings and the method of working i. 
«<Tihc<l The Inner, or working, electrode is the ordinary 
1‘refl Cathode with the beads removed Instead of a cen- 
tral wire anoiie, os recommended by P , the anode is the 
outside electroilc and is made of tbm faure By using 
this large electrode, it is possible to keep thep d dne in 
onmic resistance in the electrolyte small and if suitable 
dcpolarircrs arc used it is possible to inamiaia Ihe vana- 
iion of anode potential within narrow limns t 

W T II 

lae miero-electiolytie determination of bismuth sad 
lead and their separahoa by graded potential A J 
Lindsey Aaafyjf 60, 744-6(1935).— Drfv «/ Bi — To 
the soln contg not more than 6 mg of Bi, add I ml of 
■ oned UNO., 2 drops of 60% hydrazine hydrate solB and 
sufhcient water lo make 12 ml Heat toCtf-TO* and clec- 
irniyit |i,p jpp described in the preevding abstr with 


SbiSt (cf F. \V. Clarke, Chem. A’escs 21, 124. F Jfenz, 
Z anore Chem 37. 18) W T H 

Direct htrihoa of banum salts with potassium chromate 
lathe preseoee ofrosohe acid as indicator. Appheabonof 
the method to the analysis of sulfates and m parbcular to 
the detenaiaabon of sulfur in pyrite and m sUgs A. V 
Vinogradov Ann chim anal chtm appl 17, 2S5-K'v 
0930); cf C /1.28, 4333*, 43-34' W. T. H 

Microdetemimaboa of bismuth as bismuthyl iodide 
I XKdrKh Hecbt and Richard Keivsncr Z enoi, Chem 
103, 283 8(1935) — blrcbingcr and /ins, C A 22, I2'i'i, 
1926, described a raicromeihod for detg Bi as BiOI 
The znelbod has been studied anew and some slight modi 
fications were suggested. To the Ili(N'Oi)i soln contg 
not more than 0 91 g of HNOi add I) 1 iV KI soln drop 
wise until the snin at>ove the black Bili shows a yellowish 
imt. Dll with water to 8 cc. and licat for a few mm ua 
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B.OL Add ois of mate fate of S present in d.fTcrcnt kmd, of compds and 

1?.*'^. #n «rtKfr the tneehantsm of the reaetjon Ijcjween oxides of 


KI sole, for each 0 5 mg. of Di present and a drop of methyl 
red indicator soln Add 1% Nil. soln. until the indicator 
begins to change from red to yellow. Heat 1-2 mia on 
Ihe gently boiling water bath, allow the ppt to settle, 
filter through sintered glass, wash 3 times with hot water, 
dry at lOa* and weigh The results are not stry accurate 


to stody the mechanism of the reaction lietivcen o 
S and the vanous absorbents which are pre^nt «n the 
combustion lube filling It was found that SO. or SO. is 
the primary product of the combustion and it is almost 
entirely the latter that is present in the final combustion 
product. The SO. is absorbed by the metallic Ag placed 
m the tube and retained as AgSO, HI. Analysis of pore 


Detenniaetioa of 


small amounts of boron by means of * compounds containing carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and 


qumalizann G Stanley Smith. Anclyst 60, 735-39 
( 1935 ) — Peigl and Krumhotz (C A 2t, 2400) made use 
of the fact that qumalirann, as will as other hydroxyan- 
tfaraquinones, yields highly colored <oltM inooBcd II;SO« 
and on the addn of H,BO. a marked change m color takes 
place which can be used for identification purposes 
About 0 0027 of B ran be detected by means of a soln of 


nitrogen IM 3G0-8 —As a result of numerous expts 
the hypothesis is advanced that in the thermal decompn 
of substances contg N, simple products are first formed 
which are eventually converted into only Nj and NOj 
The ratio formed appears to be a function of the manner 
in which the N is linked in the original org. compd For 
amines and amides the ratio of N. NO. = 74 20, 


quioalizartn m 93^ HiSOi Suitable conens of II.SO. 3 nitnfes, mtro and hcferocjclic N compd* ^e ratio 


for the colonmetnc detn arc obtained by dilg 9 vols and 
4 vols , resp , of enned IIiSO* with 1 sol of water The 
latter soln is much less sensitis'e but is better for detg 
larger quantities of B The reagent is prepd by dissolv- 
ing 10 mg. of tjuinalizann in 100 ml of HtSO. (9 I) 
Suitable standards are obtained from a soln obtained by 
dissolving 5 mg of H.BOj per 1 of I!*SO, of tbe above 
conen The method can be used for detg 0 005 to 0.25 
mg of HiBOi To del R in Al-Si allojs, treat 0 5 g. of 
sample with 20 ml of 10*^ NaOH m a large Ni ctucible 
After the initial attack subsides, erap nearli' to dryness, 
add 20 ml of water, boil and pour the resulting solo, into 
30 ml of COTc HiSO, Make up to exactly 100 ml 
Place 1 ml of this soln and of the standard in sep . small 
compansoQ tubes, add 8 mf of coned H.SO1, mix, cool 
and add 0 5 ml of 0 01% aliann soln Compare the 
colors. W' T H 

Ihe oxalates of calcium, stroabum aad magnesium }. 
Haslam. Analytl 60, 008-72(1935) — Goy (C A 8, 
478) showed that CaCtOi IIjO is formed from boiling solos 
and can be dried at 100-105* Dick (C A 23. 4634) 
recommended drying by washing the ppt with ale and 
ether but ^ioser and von Zombory (C A 24, 4725) ob* 
tamed results 1 6-3% too high by D 's method The 
expts. here described show that there is a slight pos 


41 59 The O values obtained by the method described 
are within 0.3% of the truth and the errors ore largely a 
result of errors in the detn of H and C W. T. H 
Modified method for the determination of cobalt by 
the use of a-mtroso-0-naphthol Archibald Craig and 
Louis CufdrofT Cftemssl Analyst 24, No 4, 10-14 
(1935) — FN-ap the combined filtrates from 2 basic acetate 
pptrn of 10 200 cc , add 5 ec of coned HCl and 

* 50 cc of glaaal AcOII Heat nearly to boiling and add 
gradnally 300 cc of hot reagent (75 ec of 50% AcOH for 
each g of solid reagenf) for not over 0 1 g of Co Keep 
hot for 2 hrs , filler, wash 10 times with 12% HCl and 10 
omes with hot water, dry and ignite to CojOi, the results 
are satisfactory W T. H 

Spectrophotometric determmabon of copper m ores end 
mattes J P Meblig Ind £nt Chem , Anal. B4 7, 
5 3S7-'>(I935) — The spcctrophotometnc method for detg 
Cu which depends upon the measurement by a spectro* 
photometer of the trunsmittancy of light of a given wave 
length through an ammonia cal soln. of Cu does not require 
a senes of color standards, eliminates the matching of color 
shades by the e>e and pves results which are more de- 
pendable than tbo<e obtained by the conventional colori- 
metric procedure The use of a light filler or color screen 
necessary. It ts claimed that the results obtained 


but only in the neighborhood of 1 part in 1000 They 6 are just as good as these obtained by the iodide method 


recommend, however, titrating the ppt with KMnO, 
Expts with oxalates of Sr, 6a and Mg show that they are 
not well suited for the accurate detn of Sr, Ba or Mg but 
when these tons are present, thej' are likely to cause erro r 
in the Ca detn. \V T H. 

MicTodetenmnation of cadmium with S-hydroxyqumo- 
line P. R'enger, Ch Cimerman and M. U'yszewiansta 
Mtkrochemte 18, 182-4(1935), — To 2 cc of neutral or 
family acidic soln, contg 1-3 mg. of Cd in a micro beaker, 
add I drop of Merck’s universal indicator, I drop of 3% 
NasCOj soln. and 2-3 drops of 3% AcOH to dissolve any 
ppt. produced by the soda. Add 6-10 drops of 40% 
NaO.kc soln to make the indicator show pa = 6-T. 
Heat the buffered soln to about 90* and introduce drop- 
vnse 3 times the theoretical quantity of 2% oxine soln , 
in ale. Stir, heat to boiling and allow the ppt. to settle 
during 15 mm. Filter, wash with hot water and with two 
1-cc. portions of cold water. Dry at 120-130* and weigh 
OT the 6 analyses reported the greatest error was 0 007 ing! 
Cd with a sample contg 1 3 mg W T H 

Application of the spectrograph to the determination of 
wbon in steel. F. H. Fmery and Harold S Booth 
Ind. Eng. Chrm., Anal. Ed 7, 419-21(J<135). — 
apenodic «park does not have suffiaent potential to show 
OT large^^natious in the C content of steel The 


by the exploded wire, the vacuum spark « _ 

furnace arc method. t. H* 

^ect. Simultaneous microdetenmnation of carbon 
nyorogen and oxygen n Analysis of pnre componnds 
contaiamg c^ben. hydrogen, oxygen and sulfur. W, R 
Chem , Anal. Ed 7, 363 5(1955)- 
li’ ^'^•28»6394'. — The purpose of this investigation was 
to extend the procedure for the simultaneous detn of C, 


and the procedure is quicker and easier. W. T. H. 

Determination of gold with the aid of carbon monoxide. 
RodicaN. Costeanu. Z nnof. CArm. 102,336-8(1935). — 
By the action of coned HiSO, on IICO.H, CO is product 
The gas is passed through a tube contg glass beads co\ ered 
with P,Os and then comes in contact with 4 stnps of filter 
paper which have been moistened with KAuCU solas of 
known Au content and with 4 other strips of filter paper 
' which have been moistened with a soln prepd. by dissolv- 
ing the sample in aqua regia. The excess CO as it leaves 
the app. is absorbed in ammoniacal CuCIj soln. By com- 
panson of the color of the deposited Au with that of the 
standards, the colonmetnc esta. is made. W. T. H. 

Volumetric method for the estunabon of lead. Sach- 
indra Nath Roy J. Indian Chem. Soe. 12, 5S4-5(1935). 
— Neariy neutral solns contg 0 2-2 0 g. of dissolved Pb 
9 cm be detd with an accuracy of about 0 5% by titrating 
with standard KiSO, with fluorescein as an external indi- 
eator. T. 

Rapid electrometric method for determining manganese 
in tungsten steel N. Ya Khlopin Z. anal. Chem 102 
263-70(1935) ; cf. C A 29, 2473‘.— To 0.2 g. of steel 
in a 400-cc. beaker add 3 cc. of water, and 25 cc. of 9 U 
HiSOt. Heat to start the chem reaction. After the 
first, stormy evolution of gas has ceased, add 5-7 drone of 
A VH?un. .>... 1 *1,- ,.-., 1 1 — ’ 11 J ... rv^’r! 


nomtidlic eonsutoent. ran be detd tpeci,n,raph,erfl, 9 6 HNO. 'imd liliVWhe; oi stral hki'nU d,Sil.“rf'’ad°d 
Tk or by the elec »r»nr,- WK'n. .i— a.,i t .... 


more HNO» and heat until the dark brown color of the 
soln. becomes yellowish. Boil to expel nitrous fumes 
add 40cc. of hot water and 10 cc. of 1.7% AgNOj Pav 
® turbidity of WOi. Notv add 3 ec of 
(NHilAO* soln. and allow to stand In a warm dace 
(Mt ovCT <K) ) until the color of the soln shows that some 
MnOi has been formed (about 5 mm.). Cool to room 
temp , wash down the .sides of the bealcr and dtl. to 'W 
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ec Add 3 cc of 5% NaCl sola, to reduce MnO,“ and at 
once proceed to the electrometric titration with arscrute 
sola. As electrodes Pt/W or Pt/Carborundum (ophite) 
proved satisfactory With a little experience the end 
point IS easy to find and the method is said to be more 
rapid than any electrometric method for detg Mn hitherto 
propo^ Data are given to show that the accuracy « 
satisfactory W.T. 11 

Bismuthate method for manganese It Bartholow 
Park Ind Ent Chem , Anal Ed 7, 427(1035); cf. 
C A. 20, 2171 and Kolthoff, C A. 29, 5770*.— If, after 
filtering off the excess NaBiOi, a measured excess of Na 
arsenitc soln contg 3 drops of 0 01 it OsO, is added, the 
MnOi* snll be reduced quantitatively to Mn** and in the 
titration with KMnO, to an electrometric end point the 
same quant reduction of the Mn04~ takes place 

W. T. H 

Colonmetnc determination of manganese in the pres- 
ence of titanium Geo J. Hough Ind. Enf Chtm , 
Anal Ed 7, 40&-9(1933).— When Mn is detd colon- 
metrically in soils or rocks the persulfate method is unsatis- 
factory \\Tien 0 05% of Mn is present and 2-12% Ti, 
often no MnO," color is obtained unless considerable per- 
sulfate and Ag soln. is present and even then the color de- 
velops slowly KIO, or NaBiO, should be used as o,,. 
dizmg agent. Attempts to remove Ti by eva^ wlh IIP 
were futile * • ** 

Colonmetnc determination of molybdenum. Loren C 
Hurd and Harry O Allen M Ent Citn , Anal Ed 
1 39&-8(1935) —la the colonmetnc detn of Mo, the 
HClcS should be about 6 0%. the KCNS about 0 0% 
and the SnCl, above 0 1% by wi. Under some co^Uwns 
HiSOi has an appreciable efleet upon the color The col- 
ored compd should bo extd snthether 5min after adduig 
the reagents Cycloheianol can be used in place of ether 

but Bu aeeUte IS not as suitable 3V T H. 

Baeid determinaooa of nickel and chrominm m {tresenee 
of m^aneie in fenous alloys containing more than 1% 
carbon Tadeus* Cichocici PrumftX Clum 19, 1-2 
(1935) —The sample is dissolved in HC10< and the result- 
ing CrjOi — titrated with a soln of Mohr's salt with di- 
phenyUmine in eoned H,SO< as indicator Another 
sample is dissolved m the same way and the Ni detd. with 
ditnethylglyoxime A C Zachhn 

Microanalytical determioahaa of certam metals of the 
pUtinum group in simple and complex salts Julius Meyer 
and Karl Hoehne ilikrochamu 19, 6^71(1935), cl 
C A. 29, 2471' By igmt mg complex salts, such as pheuyl- 
pyiiduie-hexachloroplatinate, in the Pregl mteromuffle 
the residual Pt weighed almost exactly the (beorelKal 
value, 17-30 mg of complex salt and 4-8 mg of Pt were 
obtained Loss of Pt, as found by Pregl, only occurred 
when insufficient II to form HCI was present. Similar 
Ueatment of Rh compds gave high results unless the final 
product was heated in H, Contrary to the eipericnce of 
Palmaer (Z anort Clum 10,321(1895); 13,211(1897)) 
who worked with larger quantities of material, beating in 
H, gave a metal which could be weighed in the an with 
satisfactory accuracy With Ru it was found necessary 
to heat tn H, and cool m CO, to get the proper wt. of pure 
metal V.ith Os compds there was always some Ion of 
Os by volati!i74ition Pd salts are decompd. and reduced 
by H, even m the cold By heating in H, and cooling in 
CO,, correct results can be obtained With batufes Ao 
there is always some loss by volatilization \V. T. H. 

Determination of small quantities of selenium m tuUiir. 
^o G Marvm and U alter C. Schumb Ind Ene 
Clum. Anal Ed 7, 423-5(1935) —From 10to20g of 
the sample is burned m a current of O, and the Se removed 
from the products of combustion by a plug of asbestos id 
the front end of the combustion tul»e The asbestos pad 
IS treated ^th UNO, to dissolve the Se and any Fe present 
M removrf aft^er pptn with NH.OH. The filtrate is 
inade acid with UNO,, any UNO, present removed by 
adding urea, the sclenious acid is reduced with KI and 
the liberated I, turated with NaAO, As little asO 001% 
Oilcan be detd by this method W T H 

Electrolytic determination of sdver A Fnedrich and 


S Rapoport. A/iirocAemie 18, 227-34(1935).— The elec- 
trolysis lakes place in a total vol of about 7 cc, to which 
a little ctmed. 11,50, and 1 cc. of 20% tartaric acid have 
been added If an aq solo is to be analyzed, the addn 
of a few drops of the acid is sufficient but if a wet oxidation 
bAS been accomplished, the acid soln. should be reduced 
to less than 1 cc. At the start, the p. d between the ter- 
minals IS 1 3-1 4 V. but after 15 min it is increased to 
, 1 6 V. and kept so for half an hr. Before breaking the 
circuit. It IS necessary to replace the electrolyte with water 
Indetg up fo3 0 mg of Ag the largest error was 0 005 mg 
W. T. H. 

Electrometric detenmnation of thaffium Winifred 
R. A. llollens and James F, Spencer. Analyst 60, G72~0 
(1935) — The method proposed consists in converting the 
TI to the trivalent state, adding KI to the acid soln and 
titrating the liberated I, with cither arsenite or thiosulfate 
I soln The end point can be detd satisfactorily by means 
of the electrode system recommended by Foulk and Baw- 
Aen iC. A 20,3144) Doth reducing agents give repro- 
ducible end points down to 0 002 N solns Presence of 
Zn and Fe docs no harm but Cu behaves like TI 

W T. H 

Analysis of tin plate Witmet and Matbieu Ann 
ehsm anal (him oppl. 17, 289(1935) — Instead of strip- 
ping ofl the plate, dissolving in acid and analyzing the 
‘ resuliing soln for Sn and Pb it is recommended to take 
a piece of the metal as anode, suspend it in 12% NaOK 
soln and electrolyze at 75’ with a Cu wire as cathode 
Alter the electrolysis, the cathode is dissolved in HN’O, 
and in a second electrolysis the Pb is deposited in the usual 
way upon a Pt anode as PbOi and the electrolyte is filtered, 
leaving residual SnO: wluch can be weighed W T. H 
Tbe use of mduced precipitation for (he detection of 
. small quantities of titanium and zlreenium F. Feigl and 
n Rajmann itxkroclumit 19, 60-03(1035) — A very 
dll. Ti or Zr sob (1 ZO, 600) will give no ppl with H,AsO« 
but if the other element is present pptn occurs even m 
extreme dilns such that other reagents fail to give tbe 
typical tests Thus to test for Ti, take 10 ce of the 
soln which IS about N in HCI and add a drop of 1% Zr 
soln. and 10 drops of 20% HiAsO, sob Remove the 
ppt with the aid of the centrifuge and wash until all colored 
I ions are removed Take a little of the ppt . add a drop 
of coned ]I^SO< aad diisolve by heating in a bath of boil- 
ing water. Cool and add a drop of a yellow color 

wilt be obtained if ly of Ti is present &miUrly to test 
for Zr. lake 10 cc. of the soln which is about 2 ^ in HCI, 
add 12 sirops of acid, 4% Ti sob , and 1 cc. of H,AsO, 
soln , Ixnl 1-2 mm , filter and wash with the aid of the 
centrifuge Moisten the centrifugate wnth 1 drop of a 
inixc. of 10 parts coned H»SO<, 1 part 30% 11,0, and 10 
^ parts water and dissolve by beating Test the sob for Zr 
with alkyl azoarscnic acid test paper In this way 1 25 y 
of Zr can be detected in 10 ec.of soln ; in other words the 
dib IS 1 8 X 10* With HiAsOo Zr alone gives a barely 
visible ppt. at a diln ofl’lO* W.T.H. 

Determination of vanadium b the field V. A Zilbcr- 
Riintz and K P Florenzkii ilikroehemte 18, 154-8 
(1933) — Tananaev and Patschenko (C. A. 24, 507) 

} showed that a most sensitive lest for consists m treating 
asob contg HVO« with aniline 4- HCI, the Vis reduced 
and a blue compd is formed The test can be utilized 
for a rapid colorimeiric dein of V vrhich is sufficiently 
accurate for field testj W T. If 

Spectrographic microdetermination of zme Prelimi- 
nary note Lewis H. Rogers Ind Ent Chem , Anal 
Ed 7, 421-2(1935) — A spectrographic method for detg 
Zn m plant materials contg. 0 OtJo-O 1% 7n is described 
> Te IS used as an intertial standard Fe when present in 
quantities exceeding 1% mterferts W. T. H 

Deteiminahon of cblorme in organic compounds I 
A npid lamp method Wm Marias blalisotl. Ind 
Exf. Ciem , Anal, Ed 7, 42S(193o) — Dissolve the org 
ecwnpd in a combustible solvent to make a sob. contg 
about 0 2% Cl Burn in the standard lamp and titrate 
Ibe IlCl formed W T. H 

Simplified method of S L Penfietd for the deteimina- 
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Km o! fimHas in phosphnntts .nJ .pJMts. S. N. Roi- ' ba disjolvrf and thn nilntc utratrf mtb CeJSO.l.m- 
Z m'l am. 102 , 3:8-30(1035).— Sen C. el. Mead of KMnO. ai u M.nn.on pmticn 11 . T. 11. 

° \V, T, H Potcobometric determmabOQ of phosph^e. !• A- 


29.1032'. . . a , , 

Detenmaabon of oxygen and mtrogen m steel. Im- 
provements in the Tacuom-fusjon method John 
Oarnian and M. G. Fomana /»d. £"« Chem , .il»iol. 
Ed. 7, 391-5(1935) — Improvements m the tcchnic and 


Atanasiu and A. 1. Vclcntescu Z. anal Chtm. 102. 
344-50(1035).— The tUraHons described in this paper were 
canH-d out with Pt/Ni, Pt/calomel and Pt/Hg eketrodes 
but the best results were obtained with Pt/Ni. Inespce- 

U&Ya^eT. sol^fthe ppt' 

Milted m a i-acuum-IuMon app. that >jtMs better results 5 p v rupn. Thi- temo. of the soln. should b< 


The accuracy has been increased and the length of tune 
renmred shortened The O of Al:Oi formed in the <iwi- 
datioD of molten steel by A1 can be rccowed within l^of 


the truth 


\Y T II 


Esbmatioa of oitrogea by fumeless digesbon I 
Y V Nara\ana>)'a and V Siibrahman>Bn Pfct 
Indian Acad Set 2B, 213-35(1935) —See C ^ 29, 
4501’. “ 

Semi-micTO-Kieldahl determinabon of nitro and »ro 
nitrogen Robert A Hartc 7rd Eng Oem.Aaol Ed 
7, 432-3(1935) —Tale ‘UtTicicnt sample to >icid2-5ftig 
ot N in a llXl-cc , dry Kjeldald flask eontg 300 g of pure 
di^vtrtise, 1-1 5 g of KtSO., about 2tl mg of blue \itnoI 
and a little well-washed ohindum (gram «ue 14) Add 
4 ml of coned Il,SO, and digest near the b p until the 
coin is clear and then for an addnl ISmin Totheewlcd 
coin , add 33 ml of water and 12 ml of 50% SaOII 
Distil as o«ual and rrctiix the distillate in 25 ml of 0 02 
A* llCl Pmally titrate the excess acid with 0 02 A* 
Ita(6H)« with a mixi of metlol red and methylene blue 
as indicator T 11 

Deteebon 0! small fluantibes of phosphorus and of 
phosphine Ludwig ^\olf, \Verncr Ducuig and Andreas 
Monos .Viiri'fAeaiie IS. 155-^2(1^35) — The method 


always llLOiPO,. The temp, of the coin, should be 
60-70* and sufficient AcOII should be added to make pit 
- 5 6-6 The precenee of 0 6-1 0% of hydroqumone is 
necessary The titration nuict take place slowly The 
presence of alkali or NIL salts does not affect the end 
point. "P’ 

Colonxnetne determinabon of orthophosphate in the 
presence of metaphosphste and pyrophosphate Kan- 
} micrz Dotaty'nski Z anal Chert. 102, 421-5(1^5).— 
The colorimetnc method of Lohmann and Jcndrasik 
(C A 21, 1206) slightly modified IS recommended In- 
stead of heating to 37*. ii is recommended to heat 10 nun 
at 25* and allow to cool 5 run. As reagent for the reduc- 
tion of the phocphoniolybdic acid cither 1,2.4'aminonaph' 
tholsulfonie acid (ejkonogen) or f>-meibylamiDopheDol 
sulfate (photo-rex) can be useil The test is not pv'en by 
metaphffiphate or piTophosphates but when much of the 
* latter is present more molyhdic acid is required. 

VY T H 

Rapid gra^uneiric method for the analysis of selenates 
kniuca Ripan-Tilici Z onal Chert 102, 343-4(1935), 
cf C A 29, 7222’ — To det Se, dil the soln until it is 
approt 0 01 AT, heat to boiling and introduce drepwisc 
t)5 Af rb(NO>)| «oln until about l) 1 cc in excess is 
present Hoil 2 mm while stirring, slop bentmg, add 


i> based on the formation of blac^g phosphide wh« the f^Olf to make the soln contain 30-35% nlc 

valors eontg I’ or PH, are passed into an ommoniacal » s„mne duruie 


r PH, are passed 

AgNO, srfn’ The yapors arc pavsed in on intennmcnt 
currcnl through a capillary' tube which rests m a l>eaker 
eontg the reagent. The deposit is thus formed m the 
capillary and from the amt. of deposit the quantity of P 
present can be estd. W T 11 

Benxldiiie acetate in the determination ot bromides by 
sUeer. P. Burriel. Anales m tspafl. Jit ptim 33, 
bO2-5(1035). cf. C A 20, 42u9 —The method of delg * 


and allow to stand 4-5 lirs with occasional siimng during 
the iirst hr Fil’cr, wash by drcaniation with 30% ale 
and Anally wash in the crucible with S ce of coned ale and 
I ce. of elber. Allow to siand a few mm. is a sncuum 
desiccator and weigh as PbScO, If care is taken to a>-oid 
adding too much reagent, the results arc excellent but the 
ppt. hxs a high degree of ad-orpii\e power W’ T H 
Analysis of small qttanbbrs of gasbymeansof cheosual 
6 microa&alybcal tppamtns. Wm. F Bruce. A/iire- 


bytitrat.onwithAgjons withCu(,NO,),4-beni)d.neace. 2i.l-5(l<i35).-In connection with'wik on 

tate as absomlinn ifiAicator. i« annlicAble (n thi- d«>,n nf .... . It ' . * .7 . . . . . , . 


tate as absorption indicator, is applicable to the dein of 
Br. The mctliod is accurate in 0 ^ A’ joins of Dr but it 
IS not applicable to the detn of Cl E M.Symmcs 
Asslytical determination of chlorides with adsorption 
Indicatcrs F. H. C. Kelly . AasiraliOR Chem InsI , J 
S' Pov. 2, 23CM(1935).-^biefly a review of previous 
work. •R'.T II 


the metabolism of hacterii. small qt.antities of gas were 
eollected from culture media, the COj was detd. m the 
usual way and then the unabsorbed gas rras heated tnih 
air and the resulting CO- and H,0 were weighed. Slight 
changes in the Pregl combustion tram were made. 

W. T. n, 

_ Determination of cubon dioxide in gas mixtures by 

. Titrahon of iodides in Uie presence or absence of chlor- » means of pn measurements. Yrj6 Kauko and Julius 


ides and bromides with iodostarch as indicator Eugen 
Ciiimo.vg\. Z. anal Chen. 102, 33^2(1935) — Koh- 
hofi (C. A. 11, 2b6S, 15, 3053) has shown how iodostarch 
TOnlxused as an indicator in the titration of 1“ with Ag* 
K., however, added KIO, or a little I, to the sola and the 
improvement in the procedure which is now suggested is 
to add a little Fe*-^'- to the spin instead For each JO 


Carlberg Z. anal. Chen. 102, 393-107(1935); 
Kauko, C A 28, 333T*. — Further details concerning the 
methoil are gii en, particularly with respect to lab. practice. 

W. T. H. 

The determinabon of carbon dionde in air with a photo- 
colonnieter. Byfichm -and LAska. Oera. I,«y 29, 
261-2(1935) —.4 known vol. of air prcnously washed with 




(?0,), soln . shake and add 2 cc. of 0.4% starch soln 
pirate with 0.1 A .AgKOj soln until the blue i^ostarcb 
changes to the characteristie yeUoir color of Agl The 
iodostarch turns first from blue to green, then to orange 
yellow sud finally to the yellow end point. When Cl” 
the titration can lake place in a soln. to which 
NaO 4c lias been added in place of (NH.ljCO, as sugge>ted 
by K. Then when the ioda'tarch end point has been ob- 


between the photoelcment of a Sc cell colbnmeter and a 
light source The most satisfactory reagent was water 
«mtg 1 X 10-« g. mol KaHCO, and 2 X 10“* g. mol 
dibromothymolsulfotlialcin per 1. The equil. between the 
color tmt and the partial pressure of CO, in atm. (P) is 
pven by the equation bPu - 3 W — 0 S5 log P (IS®), 
where bpn represents the detd.colonmctncally and not 
correetwl for the electrolytic content of the sola. "The 


i-Y w.v. OU- correctcu tor tlie electrolytic content of the soln Th^ 

o ^ more accurate than those obt^rf by was corrret for 0 03-0 30% CO, in air by vol. ^he 

temp., pressure, water content, and vol. of the drawn air 
have no influence upon the results providing that a preci- 
SKwi of not jrrater than 0 Dl pn is sought. Theoretically 
the reagent ought to serve for an unlimited no. of detns ■ 
ac^y. It wust 1^ to frequent intervals. Soot* 

tobacco smoke. SO,. H,S and NH, in the air are detri- 


:. by i. 

tamed appear f 

the prcc^ure ot K. W.T. it 

Volcmetnc determination of nitrites by means of cenc 
sulfate solu^. H. Bennett and H. F. Kartwood 
Sol- nilntes can be utrated 
uh Ce(^A, soln. with enogbucine as indicator. For 
ling small amts, of K in miU iheppt.of K,Co(NO0,can 
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mental to the reagent, but all of these substances a 


moved by scrubbing with water. With a suitable app. the 
air can be anatyred for COj m 3 mta with aa aceuracr 
of 2-3% based on the quantity of COj present For temp 
other than 18° the vol of COi has to be corrected by in- 
creasing the b^n 0 004 for every 1° rise in temp. 

Frank hlatcsh 

The determination of carbon dioxide in carbonates and 
in baking powders T Vojif- Ckem. itily 29, 185-7 , that here merely 
(1Q35). cf C /1,29, 6040*— The use of HiPO. to liberate 
CO« IS advocated Frank Maresh 

A test for hydrogen peroxide with diphenylcarbaxlde 
L N Lapin Z. anal. Chem 102 , 418-20(1935) —The 
test for Il:Oj which depends upon the formation of blue, 
ether-sol perchromic acid can be made much more sensi- 
tive with the aid of diphenylcarbaxlde which reacts with 
ihe perchromic acid and as a result a reddish v»lct 


re- 1 thesensitivity of the ust increases with the mol. wt. of the 


, imparted to the ether u 


On the other band, the decrease in the sol product 
of the Mails i< out of all proportion to the increase in the 
mol. wt. of the salt formed. Thus the picotine salt has the 
mol. wt •• 084 and the quinaldine salt - 734 whereas the 
soly of the hrst salt is about 23 times as great as that of 
the second The effect of making a quarternary compel 
al-io increases the sensitivity but it seems highly improbable 
righting effect comes mto play 

W. T. II. 

Rapid detenmnation of moisture in small quantities of 
substance. J. Lrdos Af«*focIemie 18, 230-OO{1935).— 
In tech analysis, water is very commonly detd. by adding 
to Ihe weighed sample some org. liquid which docs not mu 
with water snd has a slightly higher b p The sample + 
liquid IS then heated and the 2 immtscible liquids are col- 
Ic^ed as they distil off, the vol of HiO is then read (cf 


blue perchromic acid is hardly visible. Make Ihe soln 
to bq tested acid with 2-3 drops of 20% H,SOi by vol , 
add 3-4 cc of freshly prepd abs. ether and a few drogis of 
0 01 AT KiCriOi Shake and look for a blue color m the 
ether layer Tben add cautiously to the sepd ethw 2 
drops of reagent prepd. by heating a few crystals of di- 
phcnylcarbaxide with 0 5 cc of 96% ale hy vol. and add- 
ing. when cold, 5 cc. of sbs ether As little as 5 y of 
H, 0 , in 5-10 cc. of liquid can be detected W T H < 

Color test for ammonia with hypohromile and thymol 
P Arne Hansen Z. anal Ckem. 102, 279(1933) —The 
test recommended by Lapin and Hein ( C A 29, 78’) is not 
new but was proposed by Hansen (C. A 24 , 3032) and 
has been used by others W T. H 

Some applications of thermofflagnetic analysts in the 
study of omdea of Iron Georges Chaudron Bull toe. 
ekim. Belt S39-S0(l033).~Tbermomagneuc analysis } 
of any of the oxides of Fe is accomplished by tracing the 
curve of variation of magnetisation as a function of temp 
A new app. u described which permits heating of the 
sample m the open air Curves are recorded, photographi- 
cally It IS possible with (he procedure described to det 
the nature of the constituents of a mixe of iron oxides 
W } I’eterson 

Determination of poussitun biurtrate in coffimertial 


where the color of the a &b(apfcr, C, A.8, IC3)j) . The same method is applicable 


to Ihe study of medictnal and btcl substances When 
proper corrections are made, the results are nearer the 
truth than is the case when HiO is detd by loss in w( 
A suitable app. is shown and the method of carrying out 
the analysis explained \V. T H 

Volumetnc determination of evaporation rates L A. 
Wcclaufer and J B Gregor Ind Eng, Ckem , Anal 
Ed 7, 290-<i{1933) — Kates of evapn. of org solvents and 
Ibinncis were detd by blowing dry air over the samples 
contained in standard graduated oil centrifuge tubes with 
tapered botloras and held m a horixontal position At 
definite time intervals the tubes were brought to (he ver- 
tical position and after 1 mm the vol was read Duplica- 
tion of results were Mcured to withm 3% A consider- 
able saving in lime and labor over gravimetric methods 
can be secured ly the use of this evaporometcr. 

J. \V, Shipley 

Tlie vellow color of hydrechlorie acid eostauung lelcn- 
lum U The behavior of hydrochlone acid contain ing 
selenium in the cold and on dJution with water. Fried- 
rich Ulinch and Hugo Ditr 2. enorr alltem Ckem 
224.213-24(1935), el C ,4.29. 13C1’ — The&conlent of 
the yellow solas was detd at decreasing temps (lowest 
temp —22 5°) and in various eonens of HCl The 
results indicate that the initial pptn. of elctneiilary M 


caleium tartrate L Cadais aod Jf Oidais Ann ckim 0 Tyndall clfect) droends upon both the temp and the 


anal ekim appl 17, 290(1933) —The propo^ method 
consists in iMiling 10 g of the sample with ISOec ofvraicf 
andSg ofCaCO) lliesoln is made up to a definite vi^ 
and from an aliquot part of the filtered sola KIIC<H.O« 
IS obtained by evapg nearly to dryness, adding AcOil 
The results obtained are low partly because some of the 
tartrate originally present as KHC.ILO4 is convened imo 
less sol CaC«H,Oa No analytical data are given 
_ 1\.T If 

Estimation of small quantities of magnesivun sulfate 
Max Moller and Gimver Schlegel Mikrachemie 18, 
159-61(1933) — Emich, C A. 28, 65*, has shmn how 
MgSO. can be treated with Ba(OH)] in excess, Ihe washed 
ppt of Mg(OH)i treated with H,SO, and then, aflrr re- 
moving the excess acid, a new ppt of Mg(OH)Tand BaSO. 
obtained as before and the process repeated until finally 


conen of SnCl> The lower the temp the less the amt of 
SnCli necessary to cause Ihe imiial pptn of elementary 
Se L W Roth 

Elimination of phosphoric acid In mlcrocbemical qualiU- 
bve analysis S Gimbiirg and M H Prmgsheim Bull, 
toe riim 15J. 2 , 1694-7(1935) —To the hot AcOH soln 
add some aged, colloidal Fe hydroxide and all the HtPO, 
will Iw ppid W T H 

Notes on mlcrosiheate analysis I Determinabon 
of silicic acid Karl Schoklitsch Uiiroefirmie 18, 144- 
53(1935) — The method of Galfayan and Tarayan (C. A 
28, I302*J was applied to the deln of SiOj in basalt, gran- 
iie, otopbaeiie (pyroxene) and hornblende-feId«par; re- 
maikably accurate results were obtained in the analysis 
of samples weighing 7-14 mg The dried sample was 
heated with HF and HiSO, and then with HN'0» and Hj- 


ily weighab^e quantity 19 obtained The suilablc tech- y The residue was heated for an hr at about 75f>® wilh 


nic lor converting 0 05 mg of MgSO. into a ppt ofBa.SO. 
weighing over 1 mg 11 explained In the series «d espts 
described, the greatest error was less than 10% of tbx 
truth. W T II 

Qtaek method for silica R E Steplunson CAemi-l 
, 4 bo 1 ji/ 24 .Kq 4,14-13(1933) —Heating the drii-d sample 
with HP and H,.SO. and detg. the SiO, by loss in weight 

t«wnmcnded T H be aitalyxed is placed 

otuaies toncerjimg the relation between sensitivity and 9 with a paraffinerl cork I 
molecular weight (weighlmg effect). P Kmmholz and 
H Uatzek J/iIrocft*«Ki9,65-C‘((19r.)— Thcweight- 

ing etlecf m the salt formation of HBil. with heterocyclic 
laves was studied Bi salts with iodide and org bases in 
the pr^ce of acid give difficultly so! yellow ppu of the 
^ 'uchcompds can be used for 

he dct^ioT, of Bi or for the detection of the bavcm qncs- 
non htuuies with quinoline and Ihiazolc bases show that 


.. weigherl amt of NaPO» and from the final w. — 

volatihzcd SiOj obtained It was necessary to correct for 
shght volatilization of the NaPOi \V T. H 

The determmation of very small quantities of hvdrocy* 
amc acid Applications in plant physiology and toxicology 
M T Irancm. andN LafTitte Bull soc ekim htol 17, 
lOWMK-dTJil — Ont cc of the slightly acidified soln to 
lest tulie and the tube closed 

from which is su-.i>endcd a dampened 

sinp of Na picrate paper prejid according to the method of 
Guignard (C A 2,W,'i), After standing 24 hrs at room 
temp (he color of the paper is compared with that of cofl- 
Irol strips exposed in the same manner to solns coolg 
known quanlilics of IICN As little as 0 1X12 g HCNper 
1 can be dtid In the presence of starch or Nil* and iH 
compds the values oliUmed arc a little too low EtOH. 
casttw Oil and liver and thymus tissues do not interfere, 
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heart tissue file put oI tht HCN and causes eomMOTiHt 1 29011 8,3605) can be used toadtjntateineonnectioa rill, 
heart tissue nies p L. E. Gilson pregl’s halide cotnbuslioa mcthwl. Excellent result? were 

obtained with 3-10 tng. samples of 5 tj*pical OTE. Mmpd«. 

CCttltff. I. . au 

DetenninatioQ of protein nitrogen. Accelerating the 


Detemunabon of small quantities of mercury in leafy 
TeeetabJes by means of dipheoylthlocarharooe (ditnlzose) 

W O. Winkler. J. Asset. Oflrwl Ap. Cl'tm. 18, CSS- — — r i ■ * v —ir , 

44^035). — ^Tlie method desenbed requires no elaborate Rjeldahl •Gunning digestion by addibon of phos^tes. 
aoo\ is not time-consuming and yet gives consistently H W Gerntr and J. L. St. John. Ind. Eng. Ch^., 


aoo . is” not time-consuming and yet gives consistently •» •• ww...,. i ; 

a«uraie results (to within 0 005 mg ) in detg. 0005 to Anat Ed 7, SS0-3(1P35).— The substitution of 10 g. of 

0 02 me. of Hg. It is based on the following principles . anhyd KtHPO. or 1- g ^ the trUiydrate cnstals for 

(1) WTwn a dll. acid soln contg. Hg and other nelab is * 10/10 of the N'asSOi or KtSO. used m the digestion of the 


sbken with a CCh or CHCb soln of dilhuone, the normal 
green color of the dithizone «oln changes to a bright orange 
>-ellow because of formation of a sol org Hgcompleafl 
mg Hg reacts with 2 6 mg of dilhuone). The yellow 
color persists as long as the Hg is in excess, when saf- 
fiaent dithizone is added to react with all the Hg, any 
excess of reagent turns the soln. green or red or reddish 

\nolet, depending on whether traces of Cu are present to 3 replace^ bv phosphate 
the tmit. (2) Cu in actssi\-e conen must be removed 
before the titration of the Hg. the sepn being accomplished 
by adding to the soln. some KI m presence of which the Cu 
may be estd with dithirone, the Hg being left in soln . 

Pt metals are practically the only ones that interfere (3) 

The Hg cannot be extd or titrated with dithirooe >» acid 
'iQln when iodides are present, but it can be extd In am- 
moniacal soln ; tt can be extd from an acid soln coofg 


samples shortened the required time to 25 mm. or less. 
For the aDal>-sis of "mixed feeds" it is recommended to 
digest 25 min or less over the Bunsen Pane. ^Ticn heated 
on a preheated 700-w elec plate, 0 min proved sufficient 
Samples of tlncd Wood, fish meal, sox bean meal and dried 
sVin milk required less than 15 mtn. oxer gnd burners. 
Low results were obtained when all the alkali sulfate was 
The addn of Fe to the catalx-sts 
and of Ki^di IS unnecessary. It’. T. If 

Tltrimetnc detenninaboa of organic substances by oxi- 
dation with chromic acid H C S Srethlage Z. one/. 
Chtm 102, 321-8(1035), d C A 29. 4CS.3’. C565*.— 
von reffenberg (C. A 21, SS53) succeeded in detg. C in 
org compds by oxidizing them to HjO and COj with 
CtOa but some of the results obtained xaned about 10 ^ 
Tfceezpt* desenbed la this paper were undertaken to del 


Iodides by the use of Ha diethyldithiocarbanate and * whcthertbeinaccuraieresults were duetofaultj procedure 

. j .. » whether if were possible to nodifi the procedure *0 

that a complete oxidation of the C will take place As a 
result of espts- with benzoic acid, mannitol, sucrose, ma- 
lonic acid, methanol, succinic acid, glutanc acid and adipic 
acid, the following procedure is recommended Take 
of the org substance an amt equiv to about 1 railli- 
equiT o! RtCriOi. Ittile cooling with ice, add slowly 2 
cc of ice^Id HfS0« sod 30 cc. cf 0-33 y KsCstOi la 
HrSOt. Heat 15 mm , or longer if necessary, m boilmg 
water. Cool, transfer to a 2C^-rr} Sask contg. 40 cc. of 
water To the mirt. add 20 cc of 10 .Y ROH, d3, to 
about 150 cc. and cool to room temp. Then add 55 ee. 
of 0 4 A* RI solo, from a buret, mix well, let stand 1 min. 
and titrate the liberated I with 0.1 A' Ha-SOi la this 
way 5-10 mg. of substance can be deid with an accuracy 
of 0 005 to 0 025 mg. W. T. H. 


CHCU as” extractant. The method is essentially as fol- 
lows* Destroy org. matter by gently refluxing a suitable 
sample (l5(>-200g in the case of lettuce) with 50 cc. HHOi 
and 300 cc HtO followed by oxidation with ILMnO« and 
addn. of HjOi to complete »ln. of MnOt. add 05 g 
wystd. JJHjOH sulfate or chloride; if Sb is present add 15 
cc. of 10 % tartanc acid soln previoasly extd. several times 
With dithizoee soln. (0 05 mg per cc. in CCh and CHCb) 
to free u from Hg, to cone, the Hg ext with successive 
portions of dichizOTC soln. till the ext is green or redduh: 
if Cu IS present m large quantities, shake the combined 
dithizone exts. with KiO cootg. a few drops of 1 -f- 1 
H 1 SO 4 , a few oystsls of R1 and a few drops of 5% Ka 
arsexute sola to prevent liberatioa of free I, the Cu re- 
maining in the ext. and the Hg being transferred to the 
aq. phase; titrate by one of the following procedom* 


(1) make the sols, ammomacal and titrate directly with 6 Color reactions cf tartaric, citric end aconftic adds. 


dithizone (0 0125 mg. per cc. is CCU) to a red end point 
(it is preferable first to make an approx, titration), liber- 
ate the Hg is an acid iodide sola and repeat the titration 
accurately; (2) ext. the Hg from the acid «oi 3 . contg 
iodides by adding 2 cc of 1 % Xa diethylditbiocazbainate 
sola, and u»iag«everal 10-cc. portions of CHCh, then on- 
due the exts and titrate with dithizone. A. P -C. 

Detection of orgame compounds by means cf spot tests 


Otto Furtb and Heinz Hemrann. Btockem. Z. 260, 
44^57(11*35). ^-^>n i vaini m? with p>-ridiae and AcrO 
tartanc acid pves an emerald green, ciinc acid n carmine 
red and acoaitic acid a violet-red colcr reaction, while 
other dicatborylic acids give either a brown color or none 
at all. Tic pigments formed are kigh-mol. condensation 
products, sensitive to O- and rol. in pyridine or acetone 
Under the influence of the Ac-0 a chromogen is prod jeed 


Mskroehrmu 18, 272-0 ’’ from the dicarbox^ltc acids, which is converted to the 


(1935) cf. C. A, 29, 63K*.— Place a fragment of the 
xample in a micro test tube and melt it together with a 
little diphenylamine over a free flame. Tate up the melt 
in a drop of EtOH; if aniline blue isfomcd, it is proof (bat 
an oxalate was present. Carry out a blank test at the 
«aire time. 

Determination of selemnm In organic matter. K. T 


pigment by the pyndme The pigments from citnc and 
aconiiic acids were obtained m the form of beautiful 
rosette-shaped crystals which had the compn. C«HuOi» 
and CirHijOii, i. c., of an acetjlafed dihvdrorvcjtnc and 
aconitk anhydride, resp The color reaction is extremeh 
sensjlire and tie presence of ex co 1 rof the dicarbotx'iic 
acid can be detect^ by iisxellowfiuoresceiioe in theultra- 


Anai. Ed ^ violet light of a Zeiss fluorescent lamp. S Xror?ulis 

g^ results m several thousand detns but is tedious and 
row IS danger of fosiiig some Se fav spattering. To det. 

^ la vegetauon, first grind the sample to pass throogh a 
t;*^* ^.0 S* “d digest with 50 cc. of coned 

HtSO, Md 100 cc. of coned. HXOi in a 000-cc. beaker 

stir With a thermometer and keep the temp, below 100* „ _ 

— ... . P treatrf with 20 cc. of O.wTfl .V Fe*+ soin. 

'• excess of this reagent detd. by a second titration with 


caidum by the use of a permanganate titration and a- 
lodieator. Milcd Kmlnefc. Lsslv Cukrerrar. 53, 495-f,00 
(1035). — From I to 40 mg. of oxalic acid was dissolved in 
hot water and pptd. as CaC^Oi in a buFeied AcOH scx'.n 
The ppt. was dissolved m 20% HNO, contg. 1% of urea, 
‘ — — *'■ “ few dftips of Mn(N’C>»)f sola, aad slirfatfr 
fl,nr»xc vr-xf.,rt 


treated with a 


Heat until there is no further exxlutioa of NOi Cool 
tr^fer to ^ all-gla«s distg. Cast, add 100 «. of HBr 
Mdlcc.of Br, and collect 75 cc. of distillate. From this 
t ^ m tie ©tier procedure. W. T. H 

enite**”® inodificahon cf the Pregl halogen ntiero- 
Patti L. Kirk a-id 

^^th Dod. Mtkrtxhtrrje 18. 17P-Sl(l<»36).-~The 
volumctnc method of Kendall (C. A. S, 3551; 6. W3- 


KJInO,, to an end point with enoglaucine. A smiiar 
procedure served for detg. Ca The results were accurate 
to withm about 1% of the truth. Frank Maresh 
Microscopy of the amino adds and their compounds 
1 . raosphotungstates and phosphomolybdates Ber 
lingame Bullock and Paul L. Kuk, ilskrDekrfte ss 
12^1-^(1935). — N’earlv all of the known amino adds were 
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studied and those ppfs which could be obtained by treat- 1 
ment with phosphotungstic and phosphomolybdie acids 
were studied under the microscope and the results de- 
scribed with illustrations II. Picrates and flarianates 
B. L Crosby and I’. I. Kirk. J37-4^ —The wide 

use of picric and flavianic acids in the sepn. and isolation 
of the ammo acids makes it desirable to know the micro- 
scopic appearance and properties of the reralling ppts 
In this paper are reported the results of successful attempts j 
to prep crysl compds of nearly all the known ammo 
acids with picnc and flavionic acids rhotomicrogiapbs 
are shown for representative compds of each senes 

W. T. 11. 

Microdeteetion of volatile amines, partieularly mono- 
methylamine, in the presence of anunonla A v. Wacek 
and If Loffler. iitkrochemu 18, 277-82fl035).— -The 
method of Klein and Steiner (C, A. 22, 4577) has been 
modified so that a du-ect sepn. from considerable Nil, can 3 
be accomplished in the micro oven and the det^»W of 
voiatiJe amines accomplished ifl a siojile drop of the fluid 
At the bottom of a gas micro^jven which is 1^1® mm 
high and of 15 mm. diam , place 0 03-0 00 ee. of the neu- 
tral or faintly acidic soln and add sufficient >e»w llgO 
to make the surface of the liquid appear dry. Then add 
a few drops of 6 S% soda and of a 6% NaCl smti Cover 
the heating chamber with a watch glass which cames on 
Its bottom surface a drop of water to which has been added * 
a few crystals of a mtronaphthol (usually 2,4-dinnro-l- 
naphthol) After 8-12 hrs the drop with the reagent 
will be dry. Now eiam. the product on the cover glass 
under the yiolanzmg microscope lo this first fraction 
will be found, first of all, the trimetbylamine nitronapb- 
thoUte together with excess reagent. After the tdentirica- 
tion of the tnmethylanime, if it is present, add a few 
drops of 2% NaOIt to the sample and proceed as before * 
with a new cover glass and reagent. Sometimes it is well 
to add 8% NaOII and cany out the erpt. a 3rd time The 
tsonitrile test is considersbly more sensitive than that de- 
scribed above, as tt permiti the detection ofO^yia t cc. 
whereas the above test may not indicate less than 10 y in 
the most unfavoraUe cases It should be used m doubt- 
ful cases W T. H 

Testa on the eeo Fellenherg method of detemd^g 
tugat by titration Th v Fellenberg and Paul Demont a 
iftu Ltlenm Ityg 76. 108-82(1935) —The method 
(C. A. 14,3018) IS reviewed in the light of recent cxperi 
ences and a new table is given showing the values of 0 V 
30 0 cc. m 0 I cc, increments of 0 1 I sola m terms of 
glucose, invert sugar, sucrose, lactose hydrate and maltose 
hydrate T. II 

Determiflalion of glneose is the preseace of dtaaccha- 
ndes with Baifoed'a reagent Th v Fellenberg Mill 
Ltbtnsm Ilyg 26, 182-92(1935) —The effects ol vana- ^ 
tions in the conen of the Cu soln. and the maimer and 
length of boiling are shown and a table is given for the 
glucose values of I soln. obtained by the following tnetht^ 
of ana/ysis" Reagents <"1/ iJissofve 25 g. of pure Cu- 
(OAc)i 11)0 in hot water conlg 3 cc. of glacial AcOH and 
dll toll after filtering if necessary (2) Dissolve 30 g ol 
Rochelle salt in water and dit to 100 cc ; the soln should 
be prepd frequently as mold develops rapidly. Use the a 
acid NaCl, I, and Na,S,Oi solns as in the method of v 
Fellenberg Place GO cc. of the above Cu soln lQa^<r. 
Frlenmeyer flask contg some boiling stones. Add26rc. 
of the sugar solo ,heattoboilingand keep at Ibis temp for 
5 min , without violent boiling which will cause the loss 
of too much AcOIf Cool, add 100 ec. of the acid NaCl 
soln to disvJve the pptd CujO, add S cc. of tartrate 
*oln and introduce NallCOi m small portions until a rest- 
due remains undissolved. Titrate with It soln The sp- 9 
plication of the method to the analysis of ext of malt ta 
described W X If 

Tests cn t^ Jravmietnc determination of maltose bribe 

t-tirnsm llyg 26, 

Kraure has studied tbe volumetric detn 
ol m^tose iw the same sample as that used by Z. The 
procedure of ^ein (Z anal Oem 26, 255(1887)) was 
changed slightly as follows: 25 cc. of the n^tosi *Sn 


was added to 50 cc. of Pehling soln. and 25 cc. of water 
After heating to boiling again, the boiling was continued 
4 nun. As a result of numerous analyses a table is given 
showing llie maltose hydrate content corresponding in 
wts of Cu,0 ranging from 10 lo 350 mg, for increments of 
0 I mg W. T. K 

Deteraunation of heiamethyleoetetramlne. E Schu- 
Ick and Wilhelmine Gervay. Z, anal Ckem, 102, 271-f 
(1935) — Schulte (C. A. 29. SOlO*) had some difficulty ni 
carrying out the simple procedure recommended by Sebu- 
lek and Gervay {C. A. 27, 1984). In the light of tin* 
cntKism further expts were made and results obtained 
sfiowiog that good results are ohiaincd if certain simple 
precaution* are taken The hydrolysis must take place 
at 100* and if a strongly boiling water bath i* not available 
a free flame should be used A glass-stoppcred Erlen- 
meyer flask should be used with a thin-wallcd, broad bot- 
tom. W. T. H. 

Detenmnatlon of urethan also In tbe presence of amine- 
pynne, theobromine, caffeine and derivatives of carba 
mde E. Schulek and Wilhelmine Gervay Z. anal 
Cien 102, 275-9(1935) — The app ui-ed is the same as 
that recommended by Schtilek and Vastagh (C. A 25, 
3032) and by Schulek and Ker6nyi (C A. 26, 4270, 4412) 
Dll the medicinal prepn to make it contain about 10 
mg eihylurcthan in 5 cc To this quantity of soln in the 
100<c Kjeldahl flask add 2 cc. of coned HiSO, end boil 
vigorously under reflux condensation for 1 hr Remove 
tbe condenser, add 2 drop* of methyl red indicator sola , 
some rough pumice powder and 30-40 cc. of water. Rinse 
out the condenser and dry the ground glass connection 
Distif into a )00<e Ericnmeyer flask contg 10 cc of 
002A’II^< While boiling fhe soln la the flask, slowly 
add “boiled out” 10% NaOIf until the methyl red changes 
to yellow and the soln contains 2-3 drops of NaOIf m 
excess After disig off 30^5 cc. of liquid, remove the 
receiver, boil off CCh and titrate the exeessIftSOi with 0 02 
ff KaOH. Numerous results show that the method Is 
good W. T It 

Corves for use la the colonaetne estimation of carotene 
W. S rerguson An«l>}{ 60 , Cfi^{l93S)i^'nie colon- 
metne detn. of carotene is usually based on a comparison 
with the color of KtCr>D> soln lo tbi* paper, a curve is 
given sbowiny the mg of carotene corresponding to yellow 
units observed m a Lmibond tintometer and another curve 
showing the carotene values corresponding to readings 
obiainra with a Klctl colorinieter and diehromate soln* 
Very pure carotene was used jti prepg these curves and 
tbe analytical data are given so that chemists can con- 
struct their own curves W. T. If 

Method for the analysis of teehaietl ee-altroDapbthaleae 
D P. Fedorov and A. A Spruiskov Z anal Chem 
103. 28-38(1935) — ?ce C A. 29, SI80* W T. H 
Volumetnc determination of camphor by the hydroxyl- 
amine method Robert Vandoni and Gerard Desseigne 
Bull soc. (him [5], 2, 108-5-91(1035). — In previous 
methods, tbe ketone has fieen allowed to react in an alk 
soln with an excess of NH 2 OII HCl and the excess wa» 
detd by a double titration In the method here proposed, 
a duect titration is made of the HCI liberated as a result 
of the formation of the oxime, bromophenol blue is used 
as the indicator For the neutralization at the start of 
the analysts NatCOi, CaCOi or NaOH m ale. can be used 
Thus with CaCOa the procedure isas follows* Into a 100- 
cc. flask introduce 50 ee of 2 N NIf.Ofl HCI, 0.2 cc. of 
the indicator *oIn and linng to the neutral tint. Add 
exactly 1 g fd pure CaCOi and 1-2 g. of the substance 
Boil on fhe water bath With reflux condensation and finally 
coolto30* Thesoln should remain alk to the indicator 
Add a measured vol of IICl until all the CaCO> is dissolved 
and finally titrate with N NaOl! soln. The results are 
accurate 10 wiibin about l%td the truth The procedure 
IS applicable to the analysis of other ketones such as car- 
sone and menthone W T H- 

A comparative color test for couznann and melilotie acid 
in Mehlotiu species J. S Clayton and R. K. Lannour 
Can J. Research 13, 0,80-100(1935) —The coupling reac- 
tion between phenolic bodies and diarotized p-nitroaniliae 
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in alk soln is shown to be of %-alue in the detection end 1 possible to obtain the enmson color dir«tb 'nth pl^t 

MtD of the Amalia and incliJotic acid content of small ««s. coots, coumann or meldotic acid, and a tentauve 

ouantities of sweet clover. The intensity of crnison color method enabling companions to made among sniall 
de^op^ 00 treatment of pure coumann solns. is shown amts, of plant material is outlined. A com^nson 

to be proportional to the concn. of coumarin and to be tween results oMamedb> the cofonmetnc meth^ outlined 

adaptable*^ colonroetnc measurements. Tor practical and by that of _ 0 benna>er shows that the latwmethi^ i$ 

purposes it is shown that this reaction can be u«cd for open P 

estn. of coumarin and meldotic acid together. 


It ts 


o severnt serious errors 


a the estn. of coumann. 

J W. Shipley 


S— i'lINERAlOGICAL AND GEOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 


EDCAK T sniCRRV AKD J P SCHAIXeK 

PrropbTlhte in Saa Diego Coontr, California. L M. Betton’s Bntish Oil, sras formerly made. TTie only 
Richard. Am. Ceram Soc 14, 353(1033).— There occurrence m England and Wales of raonchiquite is at 

« a Ttrr large deposit, probably suitable for refractones. Golden Hill between Chepstow and Usk. C. A. S. 

A typical analysis IS. SiO, GG SO. Al,Oi 2S.20. Fe,0, 0 10. 3 North Wales (geologyl Bernard Si^h and "nNeviire 
MeO trace, CaO trace, KjO trace. TiO, 0 02. MuO,0(«, Gcortt Geal. Surrey Cl Bn/ 1935, 92 pp^— 

S 0 OG, HjO 5 00 and N'a,0 0 Oo^^t, C. H Kerr 


Mapping Michigan for geologists Talbert Abrams. 
Eng. Minsng J. 136. 564-5(1935).— 0\tr 12.000 miles 
have been photographed from the air for the study of 
,4u, Fe and nonroetallic mineral deposits W 11 B. 

The mckel-eopper occurrence In the Bushteld igneous 
eompler west of the Ptlandsbergen. C AI. SchweHnus 
Umott S. Africa, Dept Mmes, Geel. Sertee Butt. No S, 
36 pp.(1935). — The source, grade, treatment and uses 
of these ores are discussed Alden II Emery 

Some geological aspects of recent research on coal 
H. G. A. Hickling. CoNtery GuarJtan 151, 423-5, 471~2 
(1935).— An address. G C 

Geology of southern Saskatchewan F J Fra«ef. 


imponant economic prodtieis at present arc the slates 
of Penrhyn and the ecol and tireclay of Denbigh and 
Flint, but numerous metallifensus deposits are or have 
been worked, m the Cambrian area of Carnarvon and 
Afenoneth odlioc and pisofttie Fe (hematite, pynte, etc.), 
and (elsewhere) ores of Cu, Fe, Zn. As, Sb, Pb as sulgdes, 
and ft little Au. Galena, sometimes argentiferous, sphale- 
rite and chaleopyrite, sometimes assoed with bante and 
Guonte, occur in the Sdunan and Carboniferous areas, 
especiaily at Parys and llaltyn Mountains. C A. S. 

Nonbera England (geology) T Eastwood Ceol. 
Surrey Ct. Bru 1935, 7G pp — Besides coal the economic 
products of this region are numerous Hematite, especially 
in Urge masses resulting from meiasomatic replacement 


F.H.McLe^, L. S. Ru^l. P> S. Warren and R T D. of limestone; Cu ores, formerly worked near Keswick: 
Wickenden. < >" Dept. Mines, Ceat. Surrey ifem. So j argentiferous galena assoed. with sphalente, at many 


176, 137 pp.(l935).— The occurrences of coal m southern 
Saskatchewan are described and 25 analyses gi\en. The 
petrographic and mech. analyses of oi*er lOOO samples of 
s^iments are summarized ; the heavy mineral assemblages 
of the t*anous formations are described. The gray, 
feldspalhic sands in the Eastend area probably represent 
the undecompd. sediments: the sandy clays are deni'ed 
by prolonged wrathenng and leaching. A. H. E. 


places, wolframite and scheelite in Cumberland, and, in 
amts too small to be of com importance, ores of Co, 
Sb. Bi. Au, Mn and Mo. In all cases there are many 
different mineral species. Bante and witbenfe are 
assoed with the galena, and in some cases are found 
to close juztaposicioo with coaJ; the bante is oftea 
assoed with fluonte Cj-psum occurs in the Vale of 
Eden, and anhydnte >0 massiv'e form at Billingham; 


Scotitad: 'Hie tertiary voleanie districts J E. 6 while salt u frequently assoed with both. Diatomite 


Jcbey. Cerl.SurreyGl. Brit. 1935, 115pp.— The compn 
nd mutual relations of the intnisive and estrustxe volcanic 
nd plutomc rocks ate discussed. Bante is worked m 
rran; small deposits of diatomite occur lu Mull and 
orthem Skye; 06 I 1 UC limy ironstone, mainly chainosite, 
ut with some Fe ondes and sidente forms a bed, worked 
unng fie R'ar, averaging S fe. thtek (a ebe t'ppcr Lias 


IS found near Kendal, and graphite was worked near 
Kestnek., There are numerous caamples of pneutna- 
tolytic and themal action. C. A. Silberrad 

The Grtsapiss Highlands (geology). H. H. Read. 
Gevl SiifTvy Cl. Bnt. 1935, 81 pp. — In this area there are, 
or have b«n, worked: ores of Mn at Torceatoul, in 
fsfay, and at Dafroy (Ahim), tie fast contg. up to 66- 


f Raasay, and immediately above it some 8-10 ft of 70% MnOj; of Fe at Tomentoul, Dalroy, A^dilly 
il5hftleyieldingl2-128gaIIoosand6.2-7.4lb (NII,)jSO« ' (Banff) and Stonehaven; of Pb and Zn (^ena and 
■er ton. A little coal occurs is Arran, and lignite 10 Skye ... ..... 

nd Mull. Sapphires, of no value as gems, are found 


dull and Ardnamunian. C A. Silberrad 

The Sontt of Scotland (geology). J. Pringle Ceol 
Cl. Bnl. 1935, 97 pp — Lndhills argentiferous 
lalenft. hematite, chaleopyrite, antimony, pyrolusite, 
pl^ente and alluvial Au have bee n found and some are 


- -- , -- — (^ena i,,,., 

sphalente often carrying Ag and Au, and araoed. mlh 
pyrite and chaleopyrite) in Islay and Argj-ll, at Tyndrum 
(Perth), Aberdeen, Strathspey and Lossiemouth; of 
Cu (usually chaleopyrite) in Islay and around Loch Fyne, 
(Cu-Ni ore, and elsewhere in the neighborhood nictdif- 
erous pyrrholite) near laverary, while chrysocolla and 
malachite occur elsewhere Bante, graphite, iatotnite. 


tfll worked; at WacIocVhead galena, hematite nod a talc and asbestos are also found, and a feldspar cuntg" 
jhalente. Mon^te and ar«emeal pj-nte occur at 899% KjO and 2 48% Na,0. There is much Pieta- 
-airnsmore of Fleet; bante at Auehencairn (Kirkcud- morphism due to intrusive rocks. C. A. s 


- 1 Auehencairn (l^kcud. 

bngttshire); Cu carbonate in the Pnesilaw granite, and 
^oal IS or was worked at Canoabie and Sanquhar. Tliere 
ire several S and chalybeate springs in the area. 

.n. m C. A. Silberrad 

■rae Welsh Borderland (geology). R. W. Pocock and 
r. H. WTuithead. Ceel. Surrey Cl. Bnl. 1935, 84 pp. 


morphism due to intrusive rocks. C. A. s. 

The geology of Ceylon. J. S Coates Cmh», ' 7 . 
Sc%. Bl9, 101-87(1935). — The mmeralopcal constituents 
of Ceylon rocks are discussed and data are given oti the 
occurrences of economic minerals such as graphite 
ptedous stones, mica, thonanite, ilmeiute, mooazite 
an^ zircon san<^. _ K. D. Jacob 


- — — w...... w.. ana zircon sanas. 

y- of Shrewsbury) 9 The porosity of Ceylon rocks. J. S. Coates. ' CrW/,« 
5’’'“'’' r. JW. BI,. 185-91(1935).— Tilt porosilr ms 
sm^r ouaBtiti^r^''^-.i"*K V assoed. with approx, awendmg order: garneliferous khondalite, doler- 
bomite^ «*. charnockjte, khondalite, biotite-gneiss, pint granifoid 

fiuonte and gneiss, leptynite and pmfc graniilite. The values for 

S W > roT/n ctUr^if near v-helve (5 m. Ifarther nearly all samples of ebarnockite were within the raesre 
bury,' and^atVitchf^ffi'l'^q^q®^ Aberdwn granite and Stonehaven granite from 
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impervious to water A method Jot the detn oj porosity 1 such a 
of rocks IS outlined K D. Jacob fusion 

Notes on analysis of igneous roclcs AmJcar Mtoo dc 
Jesus Rev ehim para oppltasda 7, ll&-10(1032) — 
fie J considers several ways of savin j time in rock analysis 


single evapn. for SiOi, and a shorter K|5|0| 
rs ) in an open crucible lor AH- Pe C. D.W. 


; of American coaU (Thiesien 


9-METALLURGY AND METALI^RAPIIV 


V J DPSfOREST, OSCAR F IMROeR AND RICHARD BIMRACIl 


The noaferrous minin g and metallurgical Industry 
Spam. E Jimeno and 1 R Morral. Metals (f Alloys 
6, 117, 321(1015) . D S,„ 

The role of patents in modem metallurgy. A. W. 

IJeller. Metals & Alloys 6, SOS-CdOai) D. S. 

The physical chemistry of flotation. VI. The ad- 
sorption of ammes by sulfide minerals PIsie Evelyn j with a gang of fju; 

Wark and Ian Win Wark J. Phys Chem 3^,1021*30 ImnaCcs Wet crushing 


Cam and motor Gold Mme, Southern Rhodeiia 
Digby \. Eurnett Minini Mag 53, 201-13(1035), 
ef Ihid 34, 73 K'(1020) —At the surface the lodei 
appear as quarli veins, below the first level they assume 
the character of lodi s, comprising parallel quartz stringers 
with sliiinitc, arsenopyrite and p>nte intimately miied 
id Ca silicates, and Mg ear- 
Nissen stamps, conen and 


.1935), cf C. A 29,6974* — The ma* contact angle at roasting constitute the present metallurgical practice 
the line of triple eonuet, atr-solid-HjO m independent Onpnafly, gravity conctnfrates and oil flotation con- 
of the particular amine chosen, being within a few dcgries centrales were miserl together before roasting, but be- 
ef 60* for all armnes. The amine induces a more or less cause of the finely divided nature and chem. eompn of 
permanent effect on the mineral surface, probably because the btler a very poor estn was obtained with roasting 
of adsorption Of the minerals tested, the Cu tamerals and subsequent cyanidalion In consequence of this 
respond most readily and pynte responds least readily to and the disappearance in depth of the Sb content of the 
amines; activated sphalente closely resembles chalco- 4 ©re, tt was considered adsnsable to abandon flotation 
pynte in its response With heiylamne, sphalerite — 


^ floated away from galena Of the amines tested, the 
quaternary enunooium salts are most readily adsorbed 
fhe higher the homolog, the lower the necessary conen , 
I e., ^e ethyUmines are more effective than the methjd- 
amines. the propylatmses than the ethylamines, etc. The 
pnmary amines are the least active, the secondary ammes 
are more active, and the tertury amines are still more 
active. Three ^clic amines— anilme, a*napbtbyiamine 
and piperidine— ere of about the same order of activity 
as isoamylaniiDe. but tnbcnzylamine is much more active 
Contact tests closely parallel actual flotation tests carried 
out in identical solns In general, the amines are more 
readily adsorbed from acid than from alk softti 

Aides H. Emery 


and resort fo gravity eonen. on slmiing tables The total 
lonarge of concentrates from all sources is 11% of the 
tonnage nulled After crushing and a rough mech 
concti the ore IS treated on special reeoneg fables, the 
richest cut-olT passes to an amalgamating barrel Some 
71% of the total output is recovered by amalgamation 
The concentrates after roasting are water-washed and 
J leached for 14 days with 0.15% KCN soln The residues 
after resting for 10 hn at temps up to 740* are sent to 
a dump and weathered for 4 months, after which they 
are retreated by grinding and cyanidation Tomiayes 
and recoveries are tabulated. In 19.15 an ore of value 
35 81 s Is treated with an eiln. of &1% A W, P. 

Staflstical imcroseopie study of ores and mill products 
from the Anyox plant of the Granby Consolidated Idlnlng, 


Purther tests m floUhea of free geld— effect of amyl 

— ‘ -- recovery is atudied-aeid wash ^ w 


raattute and pulp pa oa recovery is studied— a«d wash a ' rr.v.'..-‘'T w'‘a-'*,AMA^iTaTr,t 

to remove chemical films has beneficial result Testa . C "tS?’ 1. Crawfmd, P R Thacktwl sm 

should be run with cheeks Inhfi tt' TaKm Pnr ^ ChfistcnKn Tlur. hfincs, Rept Inseshgattons 
Mining J Ue. 495-D(1915), cf Lange, C. A 29 248-1* — (1915) —Except for an insignificant amt 

Results are shnw^nf a covellite. the entire Cu content is present as chalco* 

the effect of Am simhate arX pyriic, the mill heads (classifier overflow) contain quartz 

;LV.'“oIpU;“?u VOTlowAuJ.co,i^^^ 2T00;.Mon., .ZM, ph.oM.t. m.c. 5 00, Wd.p.r 

when K Ai^ aanihate and^tcrpiDMl were aloli^ (chiefly secondary albitc) 3 09, calcile 3 00, bronzite. 
but marked improvement was evident when the Pa was “cfinolite. 
kept between 7 7 and 8 2 by addns of or NaOlIas » P;"***"*'® 

required to keep between these limits. W H D chalcopynlc i aj. 


MlUing practice for small gold mines C S. Parsons 
Tranj Can Inst Mining Met 1935 (m Can Mining 
Met Bull No 282) 437-64 —There are 3 types of Au 
mills commonly used at small mines* (1) am^gamation 
and gravity conen , (2) amalgamation and flotation, 
and (3) cyanidation Costs of a small null will be $600- 
$2000 per too of ore treated per day Operating costs 
' ■ ' c $7-$I2 


.3 05, and 
of the Cu and Ee minerals 
very dost The ore is ground to liberate most of the 
Cu and to free the rest from gang and large particles of 
Ee sulfides capable of being floated in a low-grade con- 
centrate (hat is reground and refloated An alky ofOll 
Ib CaO per ton of soln is mamlained in the pninary cells 
and 0 02 lb in the regrmd Reagent consumption is 
neutral creosote oil 0 10, K I t zanthate 0 05, pine oil 
• 0 00, hydrated lime 2 00, NaCN 0 023 lb per ton of ore 
The flow sheet is given The best concentrate is made at 
ISO-tncsh, in sizes smaller than 150 mesh free pyrite 
and pyrrhotite float in increasing quantities. Greater 
difficulty IS experienced m rejecting pyrrholite than 
pynte Magnetite rejection is fairly good and open to 
httlc improvement, since 50% is locked with ehalcopynte 
Locked chalcop) rite IS negligible at —400 mesh. In the 


(without taxes, depletion or depreciation) 

The general design and layout of small mills are discussed 
in detail. The flow sheets of 8 small mills are given and 
discussed Alden H. Emery 

Manitoba's newest gold producer — a bnef description 
of Cod's Lake Cold Min*8, Ltd J. P dc Wet Can 
Mining J 56,474-6(1935) W II. Boynton 

Southern gold (g Hog Mountain N. O Johnson »--• •— — — — - 

£ng Mining J jM, fiO>io(l035) —Progress in mining 9 "4 9% of the chalcopjritc is free Data are given 

and milbng with a^ndard methods at the lea^ng enter* showing the ami. of pynte, pyrrbotlte, magnetite and 

pnie in the Appalachian Mountains is indicated. Re- dudcopyritc in each sue of the classifier overflow, in the 
covery and increase m mill capacity are expected upon primary Sub-A concentrate, in the middling feed, w 

the insullation of finer crushing equipment, primary middling, in middling concentrate, ’ ■''* 


1 ^* production of a low-grade primary concentrate 
llU 1 ratio of conen ) which will be reground and re- 
rloafed in a sep ball mill and flotation cfrenit. A 
cyanide p ant will be msfalle.l at a later dale, W. II B 


scasenyer concentrate, in pnmary Sub-A tails, In middling 
tails, and in general tails Alden 11, Emery 

Stamp milling and amalgamation practice at Golden- 
viDe, N S L II Henderson. Trans. Can Inst 
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ilinint Met. 1935 (in Can. iUnint lltl. Bull. No 283), 
47^; cf. C, A. 29, C1S3*. — Discussion. A. H. E 

Copper mining *nd smelting In Genaany. O Bcrt(»a. 
iltlailurtta 12, 165-8(1935) —A dcscnpuon of the ore 
deposit, muuns, smelting and rcHning at Mansfctd plant 
at Halt mountain. , . 

Itoificatoa of gaUium of fractional crfsulutation. 
Tames I. HoSman and Bourdon F.Scnhncr. J Research 
Anil. Bur. S’onJards 15. 205-9(1935)(J?«earefc Paper 
No. 823); cf. C A. 29, CIO'.— v.licn Ga conlR. (as 
impunlies) small amts of Sb, Bi, Cr, Co, Cli, Cu, Au, 
In, Fe, Pb, Mn, Hr, Mo, Ni, Os. Prf, Pt, Rfu Ru. Ar, 
Tl, Sn, V and Zn is subjected to fractional crjstn ol the 
niefal, all tbe impunlies named tend to cone in the ci^si 
portion, with the following exceptions. Ar, Hr, In, Pb 
and Sn are coned m the molten residue. Cu and Tl 
remain about equall> duided between crystals and 
residue, Zn is dissohed bj the HCl under wh*ch the 
crjstn takes place and is entirel)' eliminated ft is 
shown that the sepn from Fe or Pt in excess of 0 001%. 
from la or Pb in excess of 0 01 % or from Sn in excess 
of 0 02% b> fractional erj stn. of the metal is impractical 
W. J Peterson 

Manganese vein on Gowland Mountain, Albert Couatf, 
N.B W. J Wright, Chn. ifiBiHg .Vel Bull Ko.283. 
575(1955); cf. C A 29, 6IS3*— Discussion A. If E 
Concentration of btai^erous ores at Taberg, Sweden, 
with and without heat treatment Gust G Bring and 
P. G.Kihlstedt /cfHtoBJorrJj .IfifT 119,303-42(1935) — 
The ore consists of a magnetite network with mter- 
lameltar Rrowths of ilmetute paralfel to the octahedral 
surfaces. These lamellae ha\e a thickness of 0 1-5 m.«o 
mech. sepa. is impossible Moreow the gang (chiefir 
oliNtae) dings tenaciously to the ore by a nm ol tough 
hornblende By heating to 1000* the hornblende be« 
comes friable and crushing to free minerals is facditated 
The maguetite attached to the hornblende, however, 
makes the gang magnetic. By muing tn'th a little coal 
the magnetization can be slightly prevented At 1150* 
the ore begins to give off gas, but at il00*the ore begins 
to soften and is quite homogeneous. A high degree of 
conca. cannot be attained. H C. Duus 

Reeorenug tine and r&naditzm at the Rhodesia Brohen 
Hill plant. T.R. Pickard. £r;. Minin; /. 13d, 459-^ 
(1935).— Conen add leaching and electroly'sjs are 

emplojed at this plant. Flowsheets are given for 
graiumetric conen of V ore, for leaching of V concen- 
trates, for Cu and P, for removal of Cu and P, and for 
Zn-ore leaching. A1 cathodes are employed; the Zn b 
stnpped by native laborers, piled ©a cars and takes to the 
funucc Jvoa. B’. ff. Boysfon 

Direct determination of concentration of zinc vapor 
in thermal redaction of zinc oxide. Octave Donv> 
Hfnault and Claude Decroly, Compt. rerd, 201, 72^ 
(1P35).~A preliminary note describing an arrangement 
for detg. the conca of Zn vapor (a) immediately above 
the crucible and (6) in the condenser, and giving as 
examples of the results obtainable for (a) 19.4-19.8% 
temp, of the ^arge varyinp 
from 920 toIO.5 and of the furnace from 9SS* to 11'’5* 
(cf. Maier, C. A. 24, 56Q4). C. A. Silbenad 

The uses and occurrences of chrome. Gordon H. 

Mibib; £nj. 46, Pt. I, 703-9 
(m5):-^neral. .Mden H. Emery 

Blast.fnrMce sUg. A valuable by-product Jaics 
ikatron. /ron &.SJrd / bJ. 8, 45«-4;i; 9,12-13(1935). 

A study of blast-furnace sUg. L. Rodriguez fhe^d 
fipoii. fU. eutm. 33, TOO-l" 
(1935)^A crystal from blast-furnace slag was examd 

shoTOig m(n0)f(001). pofod 

i"" „ toe a prism edge. Chem. analvsis mw 

S,a,Q,MsO A1.0. - 6-1 o!J! e. mIsm™ 

sr V eon^ction of hot blast stoves. Albert 

Jr., and Fred Wille. Bfijt Furnace SSeel Plant 
C. X. 25, 570?. E. H 

MdteE no5l,mos .Hop In , cnpoU-lj,, fnrn,;,. 
t,. Alvin. rwB*. Am. Fonrdrymefi's Assoc. 6, 


1 737-14(1935). — ^The ncccssan' changes arc described (or 
adapting an ordinary Fe-melting cupola to one for melting 
nonferrous nllo>-s. Metal-fuel ratios, losses, _ the ad- 
vantages and disadiamages are detailed for this tj-pe of 
melcmg. Downs Sebaaf 

Continuous pouring of Ford cylinder blocks. E F 
Cone, ifrlafs Sf Alloys 6. 209-oa3(lf>35).— From 000" 
(o CSOO Ford ohoder'biocLs as well as some 1300 ton*; 
^ of other castings are poiued daily by taking metal from a 
® blast furnace (producing standard foundry I c) and plncing 
it IQ a 400-ton mixer with a definite quantiti (alxsut 60%) 
of cast Fe from a battery of cupolas (cupob charge con- 
tains 15% steel scrap) . after mixing the metal is trans- 
ferred to CO-ton elec furnaces for 20-30 mm. where it is 
superheated to 1445* and from which the metal flows at 
interv'ab into a spccully designed air furnace fired with 
pulverued coal which acts as a heating rc'enoir for the 

3 pouting operations The metal from the air furnace 
flows into a momble pounog truck or ladle so s> nchronixeil 
m Us longitudinal and rotating motions that it receives 
metal continuously and discharges it intermittently to the 
molds as they travel on the mold com ever reel D S 

Casting by pressure P. Roux. Metaus 10, l3't-54 
(1935).— ^Seneral pnnciples and methods of casting hi 
pressure art discussed G T. Mniok 

Fiaizhisg zme and aJununum die-castings Herbert 

4 Chase. MoJiinrry 42, 120-2, ISl-Kl^Go) . cf t' -I 
29. 43IC* — The reUiiie ments of diCerem methods 
design^ to finish Zn and A1 dic-oastings for pleasing 
appearance and rcsutance to corrosion are discussed 
Eow-cost procedures for cleanutg, buifiRg, plating and 
pobshiQg are described PUtmg-baih conipns for nuktl 
pt^tnz and olumtnum die-eastings are guen together 
with a recommended procedure for etching prtor to 

J plating. Methods of appKing enamel, lacquer and iar> 
nish coalings are discussed A L ^aie 

Recrystailizabon and gram growth ia eold-»orked 
polycrjstalhne seUls £ I\*. Eastwood, Arthur £, 
Bousu and C. T. Eddy. Am. Inst. Mming Met. ^ngrs , 
lost Metals Div., Tech. Pub , No 644, 19 pp.(l935).— 
Complete quant, data are presented on the gialq sizes 
of cold^irasnz and cold rolled o-brass just after the 
complete recrj'rtti and after the coalescence ptoduetd hv 
0 atmealing;. &i'enl new principles are deduced, which 
may disprove many current misconceptions The most 
impcrtant of these principles are: (1) The gram size 
just alter complete reciysin. of er brass is dependent onli 
upon the compa. and historv of the riatexial prior to def- 
ormation and upon the degree of deformation. ( 2 ) All 
gram growth obeis the same laws, germiaation as such 
bemg gvnemi/y nancxistent since there is no diwronbnuuv 
in the sue of new grains produced (3) Abnonnahtj of 
' graingrowth m a-brass is not produced by temp, gradients. 
(4) The large grams produced by annealing metab contg. 
low degrees of stram are due to the large grains formed 
upon recrj stn. rather than to the absorption of grams bv 
•‘genniDaot grains” produced by a "critically str^ned” 
metal at the "genniaaat temp '* (5) Annealed cold- 
worked metals that do not undergo an allotropic trans- 
formation have coarser grams with higher annealmg temp. 
Q since rapid heating through the so-called "genmnant 
temp." to a higher temp produces a coarser grain rather 
than a finer one. C. L. MawcU 

Structure of polished metal snrfaces. C. S. !«« 
rroM. Faraday Soe, 31, 1102-6(1935) — Specimens of 
Cu and Au were polished in 3 waj-s: (1) bv hand on a 
pitch fap with water and rouge, (2) under different loads 
on wet rouged flannel on a rotating disk, and (3) on flannel 
and a com. liquid polish. EJectron-diffracuon photo- 
9 grams were made of these surfaces alternately with elec- 
trolytic etching. The Cu was etched with a so’n cj 4 r 
Na^O, per 1. The An was etched with 5% KCN snln 
In each of these metals there is an amoiphous layer on 
the surface which Is sepd. from the underlying undi< 
tmb^ metM by a laver of fine crystals oriented sq that 
the (110) planes are approx. paraJJel to the surface Ji 
B suggested that this preferred orientation is due to 
dcicwmation caused by pressure noimal to the surfarc 
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The thicVnesses of these 2 layers are influenced by tune 1 Oi at «nous temps The increase in weight is plotted 


against time and the initial reaction veloi'ity against 
temp The latter curves for Fe have a sharp break at 
the At point in the case of each gas except SOj. The 
oxidation in SO* was so rapid that it was not carried above 
850*. The curve for Mn has a much smaller break at the 
transformation point than the Fe curves The scale fro-n 
a heavily oxidized Fe wire was removed by filing oil thin 
layers, and each layer was analyzed for Fe content and 
some were eramd by x-rays About 05% of the scale 
consisted of FeO, the balance of the higher oxides 

C. E Macfarlane 

Effect of high temperatures on the strength of soft and 
medium carbon steels under static and dynamic stressing 
K. Ublemann Melallwtrtschafl 14, 773-8, 705-8(1935} — 
Static tensile, impact and endurance tests with smooth 

- and notched test bars, were made at 20*. 2t)0*, 300*. 

high temp and corrosion by HiSOa. IlNOi j 400* and 500* on 5 steels A was a 0 12 C steel, B 

^ . ,r . . -1 0 SO C normalized, C 0 50 C heat treated, D 0 CO C air 

quenched and drawn, £ 0 70 C, 0 27 Nl, 0 OC Cr. 0 12 V> 
heat-treated All the steels showed the characteristic 
blue bnittenesf at 200-300*, as evidenced by increased 
tensile strength and lowered elongation and reduction 
in area T3ie yield point did not increase in this range 
The endurance limit increased similarly, but reached its 
higher temps For steel B the max was between 


of polishing, pressure used and polishing agent employed 
On Cu the 2 layers together are 200-1000 A deep The 
amorphous layer is 2 MO A deep and the oriented layer 
150-500 A deep when method (I) or (2),fesp .is employed 
for polishing Au has a much thicker oriented layer, 
lO.Of*) A or over It is suggested that Cu is pobshed 
mainly by abrasive action of the rouge while Auis pidiihed 
largely by the pressure applied to the sample. HAS 
Metaihe cementation VI Cementation by mean* 
of silicon powder TsutomuKase Ktnzoku-no-Keakya, 
12,397-410(1035), cf C A 29, 7n00« —Dy means irf 
com Si powder the cementation of Si into Fe, Ni and 
Cu at various temps between 500* and 1200* was in- 
vestigated For the surface layer of the cemented speci- 
mens, the d“plh of penetration was measured, micToscopic 
examn and chem analysis were earned out, and 1^ 
oxidation at high temp and corrosion by HiSOa, IlNOi 
and HCl were studied Si diffuses into the metals above 
noted at a temp over 500*, and the rate of diffusion 
increases as the temp nscs The rate of diffusion of Si 
into Fe increases abruptlyatthe Aj point of Fe The r^ 
lation between the increase of wt. of the specimen (Allj 
cr the d»pth of penetration (F), and the abs. temp, of 
the cementation {n is given by an expon*niial lunaion 
All' (or P) ■■ The relation between the AlF 


F and the length of lime for eetrentation (4) is given * 400* and iWO*, for the others between 300* and 400*. 


by the similar fonction A U' (or P) = ar**, where a and 
b are different eonsts in each ease Though tbe ce- 
mented surfaces of Fe and Ki are briftte, they resist atm 
oxidation at high temp and they are not easily attacked 
by dll. HjSOi The surface of Cu cemented by Si 
tends to become porous and decrease the wt of the 
Tomo-o Sato 


At 500* the endurance limit was lower than at 20“, with 
the exception of steel B. For steels A to D the increase 
m tensile strength was up to25%, the increase m endurance 
Lmit slightly higher, from 18 to 27% With steel £ the 
increase ii> tentile strength at>ove room temp was slight, 
the endurance limit dropped 7% and then rose slightly 

, ^ <1*4 not regain its 20' value The impact strength 

Surface haideniac for besMg pnnoses Chnstopher - dropped at 400* to 500*. No relation was found between 
H. Bierbaum 42, 201-0(1933) —Pairs of impact and endurance proper* es The surface oxiition 

bearing surfaces with desirable properties are nude by • • 

mating a case-hifden*d steel surface with one of hard or 
chilled bronze Best results are obtained when hardness 
of case gradually blends into that of softer core Sudden 
transitions in hardo'ss giving beariag surfaces suscet^ 
tible to cracking or checking should be avoided Op- 
timum conditions are given for the use of eir 


flale and ntlrulrJ hard eater as tea'mt surfaees. 

k.t Kaye 

Heat treatment by forced eonvectien W. A Parrah. 
Metal Proytss 28, So 5, S5-50'1935) —Hot gases from 
oil or gas combustion are forced around work in the furnace. 
Greater uniformity and economy in heat treatment arc 
claimed Good results are obtained op to lS0(>-lf.0O*F 
„ W A. Mudge 

Certainty of results as tbe basis for the mancfacture 
of high test gray iron E Piwowarsky Trans Am 
Foundryrrten's Assoc 6, 70V.35(I93>> —Tensile, Irans- 
verse and shear strength, hardn-ss and carbide content 
were detd on cast Fe test pieces cut from hollow biw- 
ibaped castings poured from melts contg various amts 
of St, V, Si, Cr, Mo, W and Cu PS 

Scaling cl bon and other metals Kurt Fischbeck and 
Franz Salzer ^fetal!v|fltckart 14, 733-9, 753-8(193' 

The work of other authors • 

of Fe, given m 42 references, 

^ale fonred above 570* on Fe consists of several b^rs 
Next to the Fe is "oxofemte," which is Fe wrth O in 
solid v,ln , then follow FeO, FeA). and Fe43j At lower 
temps FeO breaks up into oxofemte and FeAJ, The 
compu and thrkness of the different layers and tbe 
speed with which they form depend on the eompo ^ the 
gas in contact with the metal, its presnire and velOCTty, 
and on the temp and the resistance to reaction nod 9 
<u.)usion Equations gmng the relation of these faaors 
''Editions are developed The rale of 
««liag of Fe increases until the A, transfcrmation pennt 
IS reached, where a sudden drop occurs, after which the 
I? * Sealing of Fe can be reduced bv 

the addn of 10% Al, 1 5% Cr or A1 and Cr The authors 
the oxidation of pure Fe wire m 
COj, UK), so, so, and O, and of Ma in lump form tn 


which occurred at 400* and SW* did not lower the e 
durance limit in tbe same manner as salt-water conosion 
The notched bars for endurance tests had a 45* notch, 
3 5 mm deep The ratio of notched to smooth endurance 
limit at 20* was dose to 0 5 and did not change much 
at elevated temps It was slightly higher for steel A than 
the others, and fur steel C dropped toOJdat 500*. Some 
4 tests were also made with a 0 25-mm detp notch The 
ratio was higher and varied more with C content, OA for 
A. 0 68 for B, 0 62 lor D, and 0 56 for £ Comp’ete 
data are given in tabulations and in graphs Thiteen 
referenevs. C E Macfarlan'- 

Shafts of 1940 steel hardened from controlled atmos- 
phere. S K Oliver. Metal Progress 28, No 4, 4-10 
(1935), cf C. A. 29, 72.52’ -Air-natural gas mtxts are 
j introduced with the work into a horizontal continuous 
furnace and heated to 1550®F. The work progresses 
against rising temp Arrangem-nts are made for vertical 
quenching Hardness may be controlled to 58-60 Rock- 
well C. W A Sludge 

Case hardening and case hardening steels Thomas 
W. Hardy. Iron Cf Steel Can 18, 51-3, 7(M(1933) — 


The work of other author's on the 'scaling and'oxidatwn ». ^***’*^^”“2 nickel-ehromium steel ingots. Seij- 
reviewed at some len^ ® rrlmJc-Hagane 12. 72^(19*5 ).— Not- 


metatlic inclusions m steel ingots contg. C 0 13-0 18, 
J»i 3.^>-4 18 and Cr 0 89-1 15% were nearly spherical 
and O 12-0.25 mm m diam The no of inclusions was 
max atibecenrerof ihemgotandmin attbe"uanier>stal 
bzation zone,” of which the thickness was about 40 mm 
The tnclusunis were shown microscopicallv to b- iron 
oxide, not silicate nor sulfide Tomo-o Sato 

T<^ steels Andf4 Michel Metaux 10, 3-21, 88-100 
(1935) —A eimprehetisive survey of tool steels, their 
treatment and characteristics Sctch references 

C T. Motok 

Diffusioa of hydrogen through mild steel sheet and 
hnplate T. N Moms Dept Set Ind Research Rept. 
Food Intejitg-Utan Board 1931, 186fl'*35) —See C. A. 
29, 21'»6< A Papineau-Couture 

High manganese steel L Sanderson. Metallurgui 



5 9— Metallurgy and Mttallography 

12 171-2 170(1035). — Properties and uses of ITadfi^ld 1 C. Crube and W. T\*ot(. Z neklreckem. 41, 07^81 

. ' T T /in<»e\ n-. ptifvp« have liecn made ol 


Steel are discussed. J* 

Transformation points of nickel steels. Manus 
geol and Fdmond Rousseau Compi. rend 201, fillMS 
(1935). — Dilatometrlc curs'es for n <tccl |Ni R, C 0(52, 
Cr 0 5, Mo 0 42) heated for 1 hr. at d.'iO'. and sl.i%|y 
(3 hrs.) cooled show that the transfomiatlon point rjjj- 
served by Andrew and DicVie (cf C /I. 21, 3-'13i>) occjirs 
below 0* when heatinjt is to about C.V) , hut at n hicVr 


( 1015 ) —lientlnff and cooHnc curves have been made of 
C/Blloyscf LI with lU. The Li-Hs svslem nseonstructH 
from these <hta Is (the cotnpn of the alloy is stated in 
weisht% LI) O'OO pure Hr, OR-18 0 LiHri. 18(1-2'10 
Lillgu 29 0-70 0 solid solns of LIJJr, 70 0-721) LijIIs, 
72 0-t>l 0 LIiHr, lU 0-92 0 Lhllc. 92 0-100 0 solid solns 
of LI One eutectic point lies nt 0 fl% Li and —42* and 
another at 92% Lf and IdO* Lhllff .md Lilf? i» 375* 
.... ... ...... upper 


temp (but becomms less marked) as the mat ternp and 690*, rc<p . are fusihle without decompn The up^ 
IS htebcT It Rfaduallv disappears as Ar' and Ar' existence limits of ‘lif 9ther cotiipds arc 'or UiH. 
appear That tl% phenomenon IS essentially due to Mi, IM*. Li-IIr. .“ir-V I iHk,. 310* and Liffc. 233* A 


appear. - . • , , 

confirmed by similar curses bein? obtained for steej, 
contg. 11 and 2f)% Ni {C 0 10-0 n%) It »s due »o 
seRtcRalion of the Ni, possibly as IciNi (31 J5% Ki) 

Mn appears to behave similarh C A Sdlierrad 

Comparison of nickel and nfekel-chromiura steels wRh - ■ : - - r *n.- m 

ordlnitT carbon steels A Lehhne ifetaux 10. l^l- J t^uires more wwk for clarification The compds of 
4(1035) —A general compatison of pins properties eeneraliraiion re.anline 


All 

compds cicept LiIIr arc formed peritectically In the 
LI In system only I eompd , Liln, is formed which melts 
Without dccoinpn at 025* Liln forms with LI a con« 
iinunus senes of solid solns while with In it fonna ont> a 
limned solid solo The s\-siem between 0 and 10% Lt 


of steels based on mech tests G T Motol, 

Aluminum additions in modem commercial steels 
II. \V. MeQuaid MelaJ /‘mjrejs 28, No B, 33-7(l')35) 
IV A .^lAviVe 

Phosphorus as an atloylag element In steel I! w 
GiJIctt. .Vetals 6* AlUit 6, 2S0-3, 307-10(1935) 

D S 

Aluminum sad its alloys— with special reference to 
transportation N Warren U’otethoiise J Iml Enfrs 
Autiraha 7, £95-301(1935) — Methotls for the production 
of A1 and lia allo) s are outlined and their value is indicnted 
Applications in aircraft, pleasure craft and railway a,n<l 
highway transportation are pointed out W 11. H 
The abnormal phenomenon of cist copper-nch copper* 
silicon alloys during beating Takumi Taketani and 


these sssteins fit Into the generaliration reRarding 
alkali metal compels of Piltc and Zintl and their 
eo-workcfs. H A Smith 

The equilibrium diagram of the sllTer-rieh silver- 
atumlRum alloys, svlth a note on the nature of the Irene- 
formations Ichiji Obinata and Kfasami HnRi>3 ATin- 
toku itehKtfikyu, 12, 4l0-29(im'>) — The emiil dia- 
gram of the Ar-. 4J svstem m the range 0-U% Al has 
been rcMsec! from the results of s-ray anal>sis at 
onhnary and high temps , elec resistance methods and 
microscopic study In the b11o>s contg 5 6 to Si2% Al 
a eiiiectoid and a metatectoid-rnciion take place, the 
temps ol which ore BJ5* and 420*. resp The meta- 
tmoid reaction, o + v rt AciAl, can easilv lie suppressed 
by water -rjutnehinR of the alloy The eutectoid reaction, 
«<» -f- y, H but little suppressed b) the same treatment. 


VnTll J allo>; quenched from the ^-field consist of the y- 

SabufO Katori_ J Chem Soc Japan S6. 0**8^^4 * ^ w.tb Ae. showme rntiteenoemohle-illv 


(1D35).— The abnormal thermal e.xrnnwon which takes 
place in heating the cast Cu-Si alloy contg 3 0*7 5% Si 
at 200-800* has been studied. The phenomenon is atm- 
buied to the homoReRisation of the n-phxsc, and the«rdn. 
of the d-phasc into the n-pha$« as solid soln 

T Katsuriii 

The hosogeairatfoa of east structures la eopper-Helt 
eopper-adieon alloys. Tokumi Taketani. J. Ct^m. 
Soc, Japan. SB, 1001-71(1935); cf. preceding atotr.— . ' 
With the increase of Si content the temp needed to cause 
lomogenization of the a-phase becornes loiver and the 
:endeccy of the d'Phase to remain undissoUed by heatm; 
predominates. T. Katsunu 

The constitution of alloys of copper, alomlnum ud 


phase, supersatd with Ar, showing rtintgcnographlcnliy 
(he diffracdon lines belonging to (he hexaRonai close- 
packed lattice In the quenched hypoeutectoii) allots 
an anomalous increase of elec, resislnnee wns observed at 
aliout 200* in heating This was nttnhuied to the forma- 
tion of a eompd Ag»\t The crystal structure of the a- 
phase has been rieid. bv means of x-my analysis nt 
high temp This phase was of a body Centered cubic 
lattice, the parameter of which was found to l>e 3.295 A 
at 700* (Al «■ 7.98%). Tomo-o Sato 

Preparation and physical properties of amalgams of 
stiver, tin and sine. Katiinierx Duerko. Prtem^tl Chtm, 
J9. ItKJ3(1935); ef C ^1. 29, 2.W.— The 2 amalgams 
with hiRhest Ag content were prepd. by mixing Hr with 
electrolytic Ar. All others were prepd. by the electroly tic 
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■nalysis, elec, resistance method and microscopic examn 
the equil. diagram of the binary alloy of the Cu-Al system 
^s investigated, and a new diagram was proposed The 
hquidus of Uiij system consists o/ 8 branches cortes- 
ponding to the ^stn. of «, -y,. f,.0 and K AU 

4 and f, pluses form solid solns m some range of compo. 
r and f phases show the polymorphfc transformations 
that is. pa „Bnd f, v£ ft.resp. TheOphasecrysialhee^ 
directly from the melts and forms solid soln. in a narrow * 

Tomo-o Sato 

Magnetic hard Iron-nlekel-copper alloys. PrehndtiarT 
JH' Neumann, ilelaUvtrUchafl 14 , Tifr-g 
(IWS).— The existence of Fe-Ni-Cu alloys with Ww 
magnetic and low mech, hardness, which was recentiv 
Dhal, Pfaflenberger and Shwartz (C. A. 20 
..Ol*) IS confirnied. Higher values for Cocrcise force' 
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0 23y0 0 2119 


0 2U9 
0 22>0 0 2119 
0 7S3S 0 71X5 
0 7696 0 7295 
0 7519 0 7332 




were measured against a Hi electrode, .^fler prepn, the 
amalgams were pressed under a pressure of 2500 kg. 
Amalgams of Ag and Sn form chem. compds., while 
those of Zn form only an_ordmary mlxt. This is in 


of heat treatment. 


C. E. Macfarlatte 


A. C. Zachlin 




U. C. Triiesdale, R. L, Wilcox and J. L 


s high strength .. ... 

gas engines tk'. A MudM 

Alloys of Uthlum with mercury and (with) fadl^ 


p . ear melting^and »^used for for the soly, of Armco iron In high-purity Zn were obtained 
by 3 direct sampling methods at temps between 425* ond 
875*. These data arc lower than all previously pubijs);^^^ 
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values, obtauied from pnmary rooling-curve arrests. 1 is best for the outer case. Solder camot near 

The solid soly of Fe in Za was investigated by nucro- thebeater. _ . 

scopical, elec-cond, x-ray and magnetic-susceplibilrty The corrosion of magnesium alloys. IV. The eoiro- 
methods, but only the microscope gave useful results «on of ternary alloys of mpesii^. Susumu MwioU 

The eutccuc temp nas detd from diflereotial coobng- Kiauriu-nff-Kenijv 12, 32‘2-i>C(luJi>), ef. C. /I. 28, 
curve anests. The 2 penteclic temps were relocated al 5796*.— Ternary alloys of Mg contg. Bi and Ca or bP, 

new high values by cooling curves, but especially by 14 series of ternary aUoys of Mg contg 1-8% of 2 of the 

heating curves, which were more accurate TbeZn-rich altr^ng elements, Zn. Cd. Sn, Pb, Al end Sb. except 

portion of the system has thus been fixed as follows. • for Sb (03-3 0%), and those contg Si and Mn or Co 

Solid soly of Fe in Zn. between 0 0000 and 0X1028%, ' }nrt subjected to the corrosion tests for 0.1 NaCI 
m p ofZn41045', eutectictemp not less than 419.40 •*= The ternary alloys of the systems, Mg-Zn-Sn,Mg-/n-C.d, 


0 05°; lower penteclic 672 


1°. upper pentectic Mg-Sn-fM, Mg-Sn-Pb, Mg-Zn-Sb and Mg-Sn-S 


782 * 1°, soly of Feia molten Zn 0 018% at 419 4° (the were very resiiunt to i 
eutectic), 3 0%at672°.7.4%al 782°, 9 2%at876°. All 2n 1-3% 
previous data bearing on the Fe-Zn system are mttcally 3-6% 

reviewed, and the equil. diagram is brought up to date. 

C. L. Maatetl more than 3% 

Isomorphism of the ternary compounds Mg|ZtuAI> and 3 gn more than 4% 

Mg.CuAi; r Laves, K Whberg and H. Witte. A/rfalf- ^ 

tnrisclut/l 14, 793-4(1035).— MgiZmAt, was prepd. by g„ 

melUng the 3 metals together m the theoretical proportions. 

and a homogeneous melt was obtained MgiCuAl# could of 


ere very resistant to corrosion, especially m the range of 
Zn 1-3% Sn 2-8% 

Zn 3-6% Cd 1-6% (Zn + Cd less 

than 10%) 

Sn more than 3% Cd 1-3% 

Sn more than 4% Pb 1-6% 

Zn 1-6% Sb 0 3-0 6% 

Sn 2-3% Sb less than 0 8% 

Tomo-o Sato 


Removal of corrosion layer DBGetxov Zavod- 
form were rtcsLd tinder' 20 000 atm. and heated 60 hrs ttaya Lab 4. 353(1935). — Steel or cast Pe is treated first 
at 600° to alloy them. Twelve alloys of various compns. and then wi^ a freshly prepd mixt 

were made and examd microscopicaUy and by x-rays c^JL* A,’?,* 

Only the alloy corresponding to the formula hfg.CuAl, « 5 ^"1 *’* 1 11 j ?J ,1 

showed lines corresponding to a cubic lattice Mg,Zn,Aj, . E. J.mcno, A ModoleU and F. R. Morral 

IS also cubic Both compds eoatiin approx, the same Aimles eipofl fit. jufm 33, 690-708(1935) —A 

at % of Mg. 37. and correspond to the formuU M&iX... 6*^^ <>t welding gives the outstanding phys 

where X may be Cu, Zn or Al The av radiusollheX and chem. problems, and atnacro-and microCTaphwsfudy 
atom m both eompds. is about the same, 149 A. and “• 5 samples of welds shews the structure and hardness in 
1,41 A The lattice const., a. for MgtZoiAlt is 14 16 A. ‘he'anous regions. X-ray photographs shw the defects 

and tor htgfCuAU 142s A C E. Macfarlane _ . , . E.M. Syrnmes 

Elcetrieu cooduetiTity of rust Gunther Cohn. Z . TbecorTosiveactioDonmetaltoftelistJODSofammoiuum 
EleilreeJum. 41, 660^(1935) —For the locat-element * •JUflicma I. hL Libmsoo, I I. Kukuib- 

theory of corrosion the eond of rust must be ap- A S Moreeova. J. Chtm Ind. (Moscow) 12, 

pteeiable and such detns are thus valuable. The ’* corroded by coned. NHt aolns 

condi of rusts (1) formed at 50* for21 vearsoniheioside of NIWvO,, Pb and Sn are slightly corroded, Fc is strongly 
of a cast iron condenwr tube, (2) formed for many years corroded and Zn »s completely dissolved. The presence 
on a garden bench near the sea coast. (3) formed for 206 "* the soln. increases the corrosion of Fe, but whm 

years on a cast iron conimort submerged m sea water entirely removed, the vapor pressure of the NHi 

and (4) formed on an old Viking wroi-ghl iron sword m a becomes ico high fer practical use The mechanism of the 
drypkceforlOOOyearsweredetd Tbecompus oftherusts 6 corrosion la discussed Oxidation of Fe surfaces by such 
in percentage of FeKJi. FeO, 11,0, total C and free C were, cowpds as K,CfO. or coaluag them with BaVeUte lacQuws 
resp , for (1) 20 6, 41 4, 10 0. 7 0. 6 8, for (2) 604, protects the surface. Prevention of dissocn oftheNiLNO, 
37.1,94.2 9.14, tor (3) 414, 21 I, 13 4, 84, 6 1; by addn of CaCI, or better, NH,CO,NH,. also prevents 
and for (4) 77.1, 7 2, 124, 1 2, 0 0 The total C and corrosion The partial pressure of NHi over solus contg 
free C in the ongiiul iron ui percentaee were resp for 70-80% NH,NO, at 20^* and 739-47 mm varies from 
(1) 34, 24, for (2) 2 9. 14, for (3) >, », and for (4) 220 to 450 mm. H M Leicester 

0 25,00 The specihc conduclmties for these samples , , 

of rust were, 19 7, 04, 28 0 and 04 mho per ew. The Al cons fw fruits (Morris, Bryan) 12 Corrosion of 
rust consisted of mi«s of a FeO(OH) and FejO, with ^ “"d tinplate by exts of fruits (Morris) 12. hla- 

graphite and carbide except for (3) where the crystal ''hioes for moistening pulverulent material [roasted Zn 
sire was so small that sep x ray diffraction lines coold blende] (Bnt pat. 431462) 1 Protectmc metals 
not be distmguished, except for graphite These cond against corrosion (Swiss pat 175,038) 4 Coating sur- 
values are high because of networks of graphite and (Bnt. pat 431,562) 20 

carbide in the rust. These highly conducting networks i — — — 

are responsible, through their cond , for the comKion- CoacenlraUoa of ore* by flotation Royal S Ifandy 
a^eratmg power of rust The depoUnnng action is O. S 2.019406. Oct. 29 In the treatment of a fineh 
^ective through this action of the graphite and carbide , divided cee such as complex Pb-Zn ore, natural colloidal 
me action of the C m the rust is similar to the action of matter Is subsianiially completely removed by adding a 
gwphite onginatly mued with the Ni oxide used in the deflocmlatmg agent such as Na silicate substanlially 
aiit. or Leclanche ceU The elec. Mnds of 2 types of completely to release the ore from any depressing action 
nf ““ ® °P^fo porositKs of such matter m the subsequent pulp, water is added to 

145^ 314%, resp , were defd at W as9C6aod the ^idaal cryst matter to form a deflocculated pulp 
. . t. ^ ^ “y depressant, and this pulp is agitated and 

“> an artificial coUoidal material such 
—A^ 1 J®' a’ in such selective quantity as definitely to 

\ i«oj An mitoductory address followed by diswssiofis 9 depress all the different kinds of ore particles contained 
Corroilon of j ^ “.the pnlp and to permit the depressed particles to be 

r,. s: 

Sn bronxe 409’ Metal separaboa by aelectiye chlondixabon Jesse 0 

(to American Smelting and Refining Co) 
sweofT^ --10-7“^ ■,“***«*• V'S 2419.470, Oct. 29. Inthesepn of metals, such as 
ocioimt of the lack nf7ff,..,^v^fu satisf^ory on and 2n or Bi, by selective chlondixation, corrosion 

loimt ot the lack of effect on boih metal and oil Steel of the app. employed in mtrodaeing U into the molten 
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4C3, Sept. 10, 1935 (Q. 40a. 3-1-30). Compact Zn is 
recovefcd from powd mijcta. of Zn and ZnO by fosm? 
the iniJts. with NH,C1 in on amt. 1.5-2 5 times that re- 
QUifcd to convert the ZnO into ZnCIt Layers of fus^ 
Zn and ZnClj ore obtained, and the eiee'« 


temp, than the surroundin? molten metal by circulatm* 
a cooim? medium through the app. out of contact with tnc 
Cl and molten bath. App vs described 

Treatment of oiidited ores Mej-er Mineral Separntjon 
Co. Cer. 61fi.4C2. f?ept 0, ItrJl (Cl. 40n. 2.C0). See 
U. S, l.R9S,018 (C. A. 27, 2a50). 

Treatment of sulfide ores Carl Gocte Ger. 01Jl>i«, j 
Sept. 3, 193> (Cl -lOn 11 50) Comminuted sUlBde 
ores are heated gradually with fl solid, liquid or 8***??* 
hydrocartion material to a temp somewhat above «» 
but substantially below the normal reduction temP or 
the sulfid-, e Jt , below MOO* when CuS ore is treated 
The treatment m effected m the absence of air but |n the 

SISSSr." wTn'd'.oTe ,mc G, m b, II. Ccr. 

i w«.r Th, -r.=tn..nl b^3CIS.46,, S.p. M 

crates the metals from the sulfides Cf C d 29,439* 


of NlfXl 

ToUUliies. The treatment is psniculariy applicable 
to the powd. deposits which accumulate in the tubes of 
Zn distn. retorts. „ 

Zinc Octave Dony-H^nauU. hr. 7&1,407, July 22, 
1935. The sepn of liquid Zn in the distn. of this metal 
IS made complete by interposin? a diaplirarm of artifu^l 
carbon, of fine and regular texture, capable of allowing 
gases to pass but retaining the heavier metal vapor. 
Deoxidizing ime Metamme G. m b. If. Cer. 


Treatment of sulfide ores containing Iron Cpnrlcs 
R Kuzell Cer fil8,18fl, Sept .3, 1035 (Cl 40a l5 -0) 
SceBtit 39(1,690 (C A 28,451*1 

Chlonnatloa of sulfide ores Raymond F B*con 
Ger 618.183, Sept 6. 1935 (Cl. 40a 2 CO) See Dnt 
374,071 (C A 27, 4010) 

Multiple-chamber plant for reducing ores, etc , swth 
gases Maria GrOier (nee Pfeiffer) Cer 614,053, 
June22, m-J (Cl 40a 1150) Adda toC02,278(C A 

2o,sro9‘). 

Concentrating gold Stanley Tucker and Minerals 
Separation Ltd Dnt. 432,0‘iG, July 19, 1035 Au is 
coned, by forming the ore in finely ground condition 
into a pulp with IfjO in the presence of a mercurial re- 
agent, e. g , Hg or a llg salt, e g , Jlg(CN)» and free 


. . agitated, at a temp within its solidification ranjfc, with 
a metal which has a huher m p than Zn and a greater 
afllnity for O, e g , Cu. A1 or Mg A chloride, sulfide 
or like compd of such fl metal may also be used 

Compound metal articles I C Tarbenind. A.-G 
(Franz Duftsclimid, inventor) Cer 018,003, Sept. 2, 
1935 (Cl. 49/ 6) Layers of different metal powders, 
e g , layers of powd Te and Ni or layers of powd. Fe-Ni 
mitts of diiTerenl compn , art superimposed and 
sintered together, and the profluct is subjected to mcch 
treatment, e g , compression or rolling, in a reducing 
atm Numerous details are given, and various modifica- 
tions are indicated. Thus, a layer of a metal oxide may 
be included, or one or more of the layers may be sintered 
separately before the other layers are applied 
Fureace for reducing ores Akt .Gcs Drown, Boven S. 


alkali’cyanide, such that the surfaces of the Au particles 5 ^ Cer 618,184, ^pt 6, 1035 (Cl 40a 


present are modified by the reagent and then sepj: the 
Au from the ore by film or froth flotation Ifg, tf used, 
IS not used m amt. sufficient to effect amalgamation. A 
sulfidizing agent, e. g., an alkali polysulfide, atkah sulfide 
or Sot an org. S denv. of ITiCOi, e g.,an alkali lanthate. 
a fat acid, e. g , oleie acid, and (or) a Sn salt, e. g.. 
SnQ], may be used in conjunction with the mercunal 
reagent. 

Amalgamator for working fine gold. Ulysses II. Kot« 
tingham, U. S. reissue 19,739, Oct, 22 A reissue of 
original pat. No. 1,061,428 (C. A- 28, 4C92«). 

Deoxidizing and purifying copper. Sociitt d'^Iectro- 
cbimie, d'£lcctrom4taJlurgie et des aci^es clectfiques 
dUgine. Dnt. 430,520, June 20, 1935, and 4.30,^9, 
June 26, 1935, divided on 430,520. These corrcspnml 
to Fr. 770-302 (C. A, 20. 44V). 430,520 being restneted 

to the addn. of metals and 430^09 

loids. Cf.C./l. 28,5031*. 

Re fi n i ng copper. Norddeutsche Ailinerie. Bnt. 430,- 
6C.3, June 20, 1035. Cement Cu, in non-briquetted fonn, 
IS nvdted down and refined in an internally heated rotary- 
drum furnace. The Cu is so charged as to lie on the 
bottom and both side walls of the furnace and preferably 
contains &-16% IIjO as a result of drying and remoisteoing, 
or is preheated to between red heat and the ra. p. m a 
drum or circular furnace provided with rabbling anus. 

Condensmg magnesium vapor. Frank R. Kcmrocr 
(to American Magnesium Metals Corp.). U.S 2/)18,- 
265, Oct, 22. The vapor is caused to impinge against 
a cooled surface provided with a film of liquid inert lo 
Mg, such as kerosene, to condense the Mg to a solid state, 
and the surface is continuously moved to present new 
cooled areas and fresh liquid film to the vapors and mam- 


Details are given of an internally heated furnace to which 
reducing gases ore supplied and in which a no of super- 
imposed traveling bands support the ore, 

MetaUurglul furnaces. Maunce If. V Delot and 
Roland A Pigal, Dnt. 432,497, July 29, 1935. A 
smelting furnace, preferably of the rotary typ«v 1* heated 
by a burner that produces an annular flame with an inert 
cone, the burner being so directed that the flame Is flat- 
tened by contact with the bath of molten metal. 

Metailurgital furnaces Cduard Wteke Cer. 018,- 
216, Sept 4, 1935 (Cl. 18c. 11 01) Means is desenbed 
for preventing the destruction of furnace arches and 
suspended roofs through thermal expansion. 

Rotary-tube furnace suitable for roasting pyrites, etc 
Carl r. Dcbuch (to American Lurgi Corp.). U- S, 
_ 2,019,397, Oct 29 Structural, mech and operative 

the addn. of metal- 7 detaifs. 

Rotary hearth furnace for production of lead from sulfide 
ores. Felu Freiherr von Schlippenbaeh (to Amcncan 
Lurgi Corp.). U. S 2,018,242, Oct. 22. Various 
structural, mech. and operative details. 

MetaJ-heating furnaces. John Fallon. Bnt. 430,833, 
June 26, 1035. In a continuous furnace for heating 
sheets or plates, having a roller-way conveyor compnsing 
a scries of rollers geared together for rotation at uniform 
speed, electncally operated means is provided for im- 
parling, at intervals, a high-cjccting speed to a variable 
no. of rollers at the discharge end 
Heat-treating furnaces having roller-way conveyors 
camprislfig rollers canytng work -supporting disks. Dnver- 
Ilarria Co. Bnt. 431,459, July 8, 1935. Divided on 
429,761 (C. A. 29. 7130*). 

Fusion furnace for metals. Paul L. C. Blanchard, 


tarn conlunious condensation, while excluding air. App. 9 Maunce H V Delot and Roli’nd A P,»il 'r- 
.. d.«,.bcd, „d U. s, 2,018,260 d.o lo .Z. )S.y'S. K 

layer of carbon particles in combustion duccted on to thi 


Condensing magnesium vapors. Ocsterreichisch Amen- 
kaniKhe Magnesit A.-G. Brit. 4.31,537, July 10, 1935. 
In the condensation of Mg vapors from gases consisting 
Of or contg. CO, the vapors ate quickly cooled by dweet 
f?**?»* 7'^^ ® liquid indifferent to Mg and which protects 
MfT Irom chera. reaction down to a temp at which a 
reaetion between the M?; a,wi CO no longer t&ktsfbica. 


tuyires. Vereimgte Stahlwerke A.-G. 
(Tneodor Richter and Karl Hcitmann, inventors). Grr 
615,^, July 12, 1935 (a. ISa. S). Addn. to 610,23!) 
(u. A. 29, 8643*). 

Weans \tn stenzing metalbands toblast-fuznace shafts 
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Demag A -G Gct CI8^4, Sept 4. 193S (CT. I8a 1 dlSJOyi. Aug. 30, 1935 (O. I8c. 3 15). Tie maten^ 
4_0j) is treated in known manner with a gaseou* or vapomea 

CumpU fnmace fired witi s&s«ons, Uqtnd « pnlTtnilent caibostitng agent until the tate o( catboniratioa begins 
fuel Peter Mars Ger. 011.120, Sept. 20, 1935 (Cl. to slacken. The supply of carlxinitinj agent is then cut 
3j5 j 10) off, and the material is kept at a temp, near the lower 

Discharge denee for furnaces for tnnealiag sheet metal, critaca! temp in an inert atm, or in taeua until a sufScient 
Eenno SchUde Mascfcinenbau-A -G Ger. 618,452, Sept, proportion of C has diffused inward from the surface of 
9,1933(0 18c 9ii0) themalertal The carbomnng treatment is then resumed 

'Apparatus for ehargmg furnaces with materials euei as , Steel Abdul M. Malik and Sardar M. K. Ain Bm 

sheet steel in annealing boxes. Clarence L. Taylor {to 431,260, July 1, 1933 Steel is manufch from pig le 

Aetna Sundard Engineering Co.). U. S 2,019,102, contg. Si up to 1 and P of about 0 1-1.75% in basic con- 

Ocl 29. Mech. features. trenerswiihoutincreasingtbePcontentbyusinga pre* 

Furnace for coating wire with molten metal as is eoatiof heated Uast m the converter If the Si content is higher 
wire with spelter Wra E. U eater (to General Elec, than 1%, cold blast is used nnfil the Si is reduced to 1% or 

Co). U. S 2,019,283, Oct. 29. Various structural and less and then the preheated blast is used The temp of 

operative details the blast vanes from 200* to 900* according to the I* and 

Thermal treatment of metals and alloys. Gesenk- Si present. The tuyires are made of fireclay conig. 40% 
schtniede Kaodelspes m. b H. Ger. 618,379, Sept. 6, 3 AliO» ... . . t j 

1935 (Cl I& 8.80). In treating metals or alloys m Alloy*ftrei machine elements such as axles and toothed 
gas-fired or elec.-heated hearth furnaces having a heart gears. Augustus B Kinzel (to Electro Metallurgical 
of reducing material, scaling IS prevented by repeatedly Co). U- S 2,018,267, Oct. 22. Machine elements 


Ger 618,494, Sept. 9, 1935 (Cl. 18e. 231). 0.25 and C cot over 0.5%. 

Hardening and quenching eontmnoos treada of car * Overheid electnc-lransnussion line. Frank F Fowle 
wheels Alfred Walcher (to American Steel Foundries), and Frederick M. Crapo (to Indiana Steel 2c Wire Co ) 
U. S 2.01'l,2ai, Oct. Vi A plurality of itreams of U. S 2,019,447, Oct 29. A C-steeJ conductor is used 
quewhiflg fluid are directed against the tread so that each conig. at least 03C% of C, not more than 0.3% .Mn and 
of the streams is disposed at an acute angle to at) axial not more than 0 15% Si. 

plane through the tread at the point of impact of the Ovettead electnc-trsasmlssion hae, Frederick >f 
stream. Crapo (to Indiana Steel 2c "tVIre Co ). U. S 2,019,445. 

PleMiag metals Henkel 2. Cie G n b If. Fr. Oct, 29 A conductor is formed of C steel which conuins 
784,182, July 22, 1933 Compds, which conUm at lean , less than 05% C, less than 03% Ma when the C exceeds 
one thiosulfunc acid ester group in the trol are added to 0.25% and which has been quenched from above its Aci 
pieklusg baths to red(r«eorro>ioa Socfa compds include cnt. tonp. by a liquid me^um wh^ h^ a tesrp below 
Ka benzylthvwulfaie. OHCH.CHiSSOiNa, N'aSOiSCII.- them p of Pb 

COOR, CH|Cf{(S.SO,^’a|COOR (where R u CuHn. DiSnltly fusible alloy. Jean hUyor. Fr. 781,229, 
Culfn, CiiHm, C,Ha, CnHa, CuHn). EtSSOiXa and July 22. 1935. The constituents of the alloy, e g , W 
the Na salt of anvl and on)l-thiosiJfBfv: acid ester to v. xr., ocr ... ,« a HmmI 


carbide Co 12aDdKior bfo3%,are heated in a closed 


3,019,206, Gri 29 Structural aud tree*) features. O nsent of cooling The constituents may be latr^uced 
Hot.pIitifiC containers such as milk cans «t Ji matenal in the form of powder or pieces, 
such as molten t.a Isate J B Demers (to Sjpevior Hard alloys AJIremetne Hektriotats-Oes Ger. 618, 
bteta l Products Co ) U S 2/118,931, Oct.29. Vanoos 125, Sept. 2. 1935 (a 403 17). See Brtl. 38.5,63'y 


operative detail* are described. 

Eztensometer smtable for testing snre, sheet metal, etc 
Constantine D TripoLtis (to B^dwm-Swtbwark Corp ). 


(C.A.27.27F/». 

Aluminum alloys Vereinigte Lefchtiretall TVerVe G 
in.b H. Bnt 431,812. July 15. 1935. Age-hardmiable 


U S 2/117,876, Oit 22 Vanous structural, mech. and ^ all<^^ cortaia Cu 3-5, ifg 1.3-1 4, Si 6 4-^ 7 and iln 
operative details 1.25-1.45% 

Apparatus for testing the tensffe and compression ^ Alloys of bariiua with aluminum. John E bfeCarty 
strengths 6f mat'nals such as metals Albert R. Arthuis and Donald W. Randolph (to General Motors Corp). 
U S 2/)\S//'Z,Oct 22 Structural, mech andoperative U. S. 2/)I8,143, Oct. 22. Ba provided with an oxidation- 


^•■ence F Dmley (to James H Bell). U, S 2/)l8.648, resultant »lag is remo^, another portioa of Ba is 
Get 22 Vanous structural, mech and operative details, similarly added, slag is again removed, and these opera- 


Semens A Kalske A -G Bnt 431,210, 


continued until the de*ired proportion of Ba has 


Jtdy 3, 193.5. A permanent magn-l earned on the end , been added, the melt bciag then to a few 


of a tram to operate a relay over which the magnet travels insure thorough alloying and then poured into a suitable 
IS m the form of an ellipsoid of rotatioa and is made of a mold. 

oOT^nartensinc s-eel alloy tarmg a coercive force of over Alnmmua magnesium alloys. I G Farbenin-dustne 
WOer-td.e g , an alloy contg A12-25,Ni&-30% and A.43 Bnt. 4,1,051, June 21. 1935 Cold-worked 
^ without add.-is of Co. Cr. W Al-Mg alloys that contain at least 3% Mg. are free from 
“ eiample. the alloy conUms A1 10, any intentional adrla of Ei and may eonum up to 1.5% 
r* t«namij« is Cr and Co of addal elements, e g , Mn. 7n. Ca. are improved by 

Tnau^ aoa frra Inm sp^e, Ifem- subjection to auaealmg under such conditions of temp and 

V. ® ? V™ Cf C.A.28.C69'A 

^ onginal pulvenJent form » Separating the eomponenU of copper and silver alloys 

toS« m l? material is I G Farbenindustne A G Bnl 432,144, Jnlv 22. 

Alloys contg. 30-70% Cn with the rinainder 
PWicto and fnction ^w^ them eoasistmg substantially of Ag are treated with O whereby. 

^ tubes or bars. App. u formed without further application of extraneous heat. 

CarboEimv iron .r T^oelt IS poured mto a solvent for Cud; when dil. 

«-«rt>otiizag eon and steel Ewald lianas. Cer Hd and (or) a Nad sola, is used, Agd is recovered as 


cmitg C and Fe ot de in its original pulvenJent form is 
pvei^ lato a rougi Jorm, and the pressed material is 
lini^er trea'ed m an extrusion press which causes a con- 
^ei^Ie flow of tie paxticto and fnciion between them 
which canses them to beccpce further heated. The 
m«:uci may be formed into tubes or tars. App. u 
dewn'^d 

Carbonuag iron and xteel Ewald lianas. Cer 
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such.butbr Bsinsan eicessofNIIjOlI.the A* isliberate4 ■> 
as mttal and CuCli is formed and retained in soln. To 
control the temp of reaction, neutral salts, e. (?., NaCI. 
CaCfj, that mcrtase the soly. o! CuCl in the solvent used 
may be incorporated in the reaction mut. 

Haidenlne copper-zinc alloys. Imperial Chemical 
Industnes Ltd Ger. GI8.465. Sept. 0. 1935 <0. 404 
l.fiO). See Drit. 300,177 (C. A. 28, 1653‘). 

Iron alloys Fried. Krupp A.-G. Dnt. 431,248, - 
July 3, 1035. Addn. to 423, 9G0 (C A 29, SOGl*)- Tc * 
a»o>s capable of pptn hardening and suitable for cutting 
and hot-worVing tools contain W 10-35 and (or) Mo 
2-12, Co 25-50, C 0.1-1, Cr 3-15 and V, Ti and (or) Ta 
up to 10%. U there is onfy I of the fast 3 tnetafs, there 
is at least 6 times as much V as C or at least 4 times as 
much Ti as C or at least 6 5 times as much Ta as C. If 
there is more than 1, there is a corresponding total amt. 
in relation to the C The alloys are heat-treated by 3 
cooling quicUy from about 1000* and then reheating 
Cf. C. A 29.fi5C3' 

Iron alloys, deoxidalag steel Soci^t^ dYlectrochimie, 
d'ilectromitallurgie ct des aei6nes tiectriques d'lJRine 
Dnt 43I,.320, June 27, 1035 Fe allojs are manufd by 
violently mtermisms a molten fluid slag other than a 
deondizin? «lag that has been exhausted by a violent 
intermixing with oxidized steel, the slag contg I or more 
oxidic compds of alloying substances, with a tncdieit * 
ferrous metallic bath that reduces the said ondic compds , 
the violence of the intermixing being such that the stag 
IS finely divided and dispersed vn the metal, the slag being 
sepd. from (he molten alloy after the turbulence has sub. 
sided. For producing Fe-Ni, Fe-Mo and Tc-Cu alloys, 
the ferrous bath itself acts as the reducing agent, the slag 
contg., e. g., N’l silicate, CahfoO, or CuO, resp Re. 
ducing agents, e g , C, CaC», Al, Si, Mn, Pe-Ti, Ca, Ti. 5 
A1 siheide, Ca silicidc, may be added to the bath, e g . 
for the reduction of Cr ores contained in the slag. For 
the production of alloys contg. reducing agents, e g.. Si. 
Al, Mn or Ti, excess of such agent is added to the ferrous 
bath, the excess being caled to correspond to the amt of 
oxides to be reduced m the slag. The ferrous bath may 
be of deoxidued Pe, steel that has been deoxidized by 
violent intermixing with very fluid n<m*rcducins slags 
capable of extg. the oxides dissolved therein, or Pe alloys, 6 
(he allo>'ing element or elements being that or those to 
be reduced from the shg or some other element or elements 
Basic, neutral or acid slags may be used. e. g.. slags 
contg. SiOi, CaO. AljOj, titanic acid, MgO, alkali, Fe 
oxide or Mn oxide For example, a slag may contain 
SiOi, CaO. MgO and AljOi; in this case, by the use of 
Si-Al and Si-Ca ns reducing agents, it is sufEdent to add 
MgO to the stag to compensate for losses due to manipula- 
tion. 2 

Iron alloy. Alloy Rese^ch Corp Fr. 784,293, July 
1933. Fe allojs of high heat resistance contain Ni, 
Cr, Mo and Cu. Mn, Si and Al may also be present. 

^ 2.8, Co 2 8. CO 1%, 

^’2 .5, CO 1%. (3) Cr 18, 
Ni 8. Mo 1.5, Cu 1.5, Mn 3, C 0 1%, the rest being Fe in 
each ease. 

Research Corp. Bnt . 

431,469, July 1, 1035. An alloy of inherently fine gram 
stnicture comprises Cr lO-SO, C 0 00-0 09. N 0 (KW) *» 
and Ni, Mo, W, V and (or) Cu (K)%. the remaiader 
^mg substantially Fe. Small amts, of Mn and Si may 
be present. Cf. C. A. 28, 5802*. 

Magnebc Iron alloys. Swift, Levick & Sons Lid 
L. Hofsburgh and Frederick W. Tetley. Bnt 
43I.CW, July 12, 1935. Permanent magnets are made 
fr^ Fe alloys contg. Al, Ni, Cu end Co, with or without 9 
other ‘lemems, e. g , Cr, the casting being rapidly coc4ed 
from 850-1350 and thereafter hardened at 550-725* 
may contain Al 5-20, Ni 10-25. Cu I-I5 and 
1-20,0. The casting may be subjected to the above 

b3!.y 

Magnetic Iron allots. Heihacbi Kamura. Brit. 431.- 
9i5, July 18, 1935. Addn. to 420,513 (C. A. 29, 3250'). 


ModiScations of the alloys of 420,543 contain also 0 01- 
2.5% Si, with or without up to 1% Ti. 

fifagnetic nickel-iron alloys; annealing. Telegraph 
Construction & Maintenance Co. Ltd., Walter F. Randall 
and Frank H Smith. Brit 430,937, June 21, 1935. In 
the manuf. of magnetic Ni-Fc alloys contg. 30-90% Kt 
to frfatch has been added at least 1 element of low solid 
soly , e. g.. Ag, Be, Sb, Mg. Ca, Cu, the alloys are an- 
nealed ttt 900* or over to form a homogeneous solid soln., 
cooled sufliCKHtly rapidly to obtain a state of supersatn. 
of the added element or elements in solid soln , subjected 
to an amt of cold working sufficient to reduce them to 
their final size, e g , a reduction of thickness of 10-90%, 
and then soaked at over 2Z0* but below 500* sufliaently 
long to produce a pptn of some of the added element or 
elements One or more freely sol resistance elements, 
« g , Cr, Mo, Mn, W, Al, St, V, Co, may be added to the 
alloys Cu may act as a pptg element or as a freely sol. 
element especially when 1 of the other freely sol elements 
IS present fn an example, '’S 5 parts of an alloy contg. 
Ni 40, Fe <10, Mn 0 5 and Cr 1 5 parts are melted with 
Ag 1 A pans and the alloy cast , the casting is hot forged, 
annealed at IJOO* for 30 mm , cold roffed without intcr- 
medtaic annealings dowri to OOl-in strips and sheared; 
the cold-rolled strip is then soaked for 2 hrs at 300®. 

Foils, wire, nbbons and tape of magnetic alloys 
Iferacus Vacuumschmelre A -G Bnt 427,205, Apr. 17, 
1935 Magnetic alloys (or use m elec app involving the 
use of small magnetic fields have an initial permeability 
of over sort and are produced as tape, etc , by drawing or 
rolling to a thickness not eiceetling 0 03 mw , the ton- 
stancy of permeability under working conditions being 
thereby increased. The tape, etc , may be subjected to 
cold dcformatioQ after a preceding annealing Alloys 
contg Fe 50, 19, Ni 60, 76 and Cu 0, 6 are mentioned 
In 431,511, July 6, l'>35, diMded on 427,205, such wires, 
etc , are incompletely annealed after a preceding cold 
working to improve the constancy of permeability under 
working conditions. The annealing consists of a heat 
treatment at such temp, and for such time as wiK modify 
the magneM properties appreciably but not to the extent 
obtained by heating above the crit. temp. 

Removing alloying metals from lead and its alloys. 
Nationaf Uad Co Bnt. 431,355, July 5, 1935. &e 
U.S 1,976,333 (C. A 28,7241'). 

High-strength nickel-cobalt-iron-titanlum alloys. Geo 
P. Ifafliwclf (to Westinzhouse riec. & Mfg. Co.). U. S. 
2,018,530, Oct. 22. Alloys which are suitable for engine 
•valves or valve scats are formed of Ni 2O--70, Co 60-10, 
Fe 6-50 and Ti 0 5-10% and are quenched from a temp, 
of 900* or higher and aged at 60O-S0O* for at least a half 
br. 

Sintered alloys of tungsten carbide and caibonitride 
with metals such ts tungsten and cobalt. Richard R. 
W'alter. U. S. 2,018,753, Oct. 29. Alloys suitable for 
machining tools, etc., are formed from W carbide or 
carbonitnde 50-W and a metal such as W and Co. 

JouniaJ brass for nul-rehicle axles Walter Peyiag- 
haus. U. S. 2,018,417, Oct. 22 An alloy is used formed 
from Mn l.5-7.0% together with a lead-bronze contg 
Cu and 10-30% Pb. 

Coated centmugally cast metal pipe. Frederick C. 
Langenberg and Horace S Hunt (to U. S. Pipe and Foun- 
dry Co.). U. S. 2,018.025. Oct. 22. An csternaUy 
cooled centrifugal metallic pipe mold is coated with a 
finely divided dry coating matenal such as ferro-Si of 
which not more than 5% is retained on a 150-mesh screen 
and not less than 10% on a 200-niesh screen (various 
operative details being described). 

Coppenng iron. Ernst Stettler Sohn. Swiss 176.(M5 
June 1, IP35 (Cl. 445). The Fe surface is cleaned' 
polished and treated with a coppering soln. consisting 
of M aq. soln. of CuSO, and HO. The coppered surface 
IS then waslied with an alk. liquid. 

Aluminum bronze powder. Dale M. Bootbman /to 
Aluminum Co. of Amenca). U. S. 2,017,850 Oct ^ 
Thin flat Al such m foil or sheet material is coated with 
oiatemf such as tallow, lard, oii or stearic acid to prevmt 
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welding of overlappins pieces under rolling pressure, then 1431,641, July 10, 1935. See Ger. 567,349 (C. A. 28, 


thinned by rolling to break up the rectal and form ^Icei. 
U. S 2,017,S5I relates to rolling A1 coated with lubncsot 
to form flales in the form of a cake which is then broken 
up App IS described 

Treating alummum surfaces to coat them. Herbert 
E l\ctherbee (10% to Benton II. Grant and 70% to 
Richard F. Grant) U. S 2,015,6''!, Oct. 29. The 
surface is subjected to the action of an aq alk. sdn. of 
borax and bone acid (suitablj' at the b. p ). 

Coating aluminum and its alloys Teintal soc. sinon 
Swiss 175,365-7, May 16. 1935 (Q 44d). A1 and it* 
allo) s are given a firm eorrosion-proof coeermg by first 
forming an oxide layer and then treating with a of 
chlonnated rubber products (175,365). A corrcsion- 
proof oxidic coating is p\cn to A1 or its alloys by treat' 
ment with an aq alk bath at temps abowe 100 
(175,306) Another method is to form an oildic coaimg 
on the A1 or alloy and then apply a cooling of aq asphalt 
emulsion (175,567) 

Colonng aluminum reintal soc anon Swiss 17C,* 
414, Julj 1, 1935 (a 91). Colored paitems are formed 
on Al or Al-alloy surfaces by first producing an oxide layer 
on the surface, colonng this and then etching away this 
I the required pattern by an alk. reagent. 


46I3>). 

lahibitmg the interior corrosion of sealed metallic 
containers such as cans containing foods James C. 
McConVte (to American Can Co). U. S 2,015 652. 
Oct. 29. The inside of the container is provided with a 
coating such as a xamish or lacquer and w-tuch contam.s 
a Ca sulfite or Ka,S;Oi 

Uniting corrosion-resistmg plates or sheets such as 
(hose of stainless steel with as intervening plate or sheet 
of mild steel Wallace C. Johnson and Alfred E. Mast* 
rey (to Plykrome Coip). U* S 2,018,725, Oct. 29. 
Various operative details are described. 

Elcctne weldmg apparatus Conrad I. rffi/fcr (to 
Wesiera Elec. Co >. U. S 2,018,379, Oct 22 App. is 
described in which the force coinpres«ing together ma- 
tenals to be welded ts graduall} reduced to xero as their 


.11 V..1. aKnv* ififi* tcnals to bc Welded IS graduallj reduced to tcro as ibei 

wddittg Al or Cu rods or the like under 'pcafied pressure 
and c -d. conditions, and describes opp 

Apparatus for welding slhcon-steel sheets for magnebe 
uses Ralph E. Asbury (to American Rolling Milt Co ). 
U. S. 2,017,933, Oct 22. Mech. features. 

Welding or fusing bar or rod Walter S. Bmebam 
U.S. 2,018,116, Oct. 22 A rod is fanned of an alloy of 
Fe contg. C, Mn, Si. P and S in such proportions that a 


metal and air .coded from the mdlen stale has the c 
meotite structure of bj-poeutectic white cast iron and a 
fcntileness less than that of such white cast Iron. 

Welding fluxes The Bntish Thonison-Hou«ton Co 
Ltd. Bnt. 430,722, June 24. 1035 A 6ux (or ti.<e in 
elec arc welding and prefenbU used ns a coating on an 
electrode comprises substantially equal pans of feldspar 
(I), TiCh sad liquid Na silieate A preferred flux consists 
of 1 100, TiOi 100, low-C Fe>Mn 8. liquid Na sdicate 200 


»«- 

oxidiiing agent such as a hot dil soln of bajCrjO? and 
NsjCOi to fonn an otidie coating and are then treated 
with an alk. soln such as one of NaiCOi and having a 
pn of about 10-U, and are fiually treated with a lake* 
lortmng dye to form an tnsol color lake on the arucles 
Cf C A 29. 4323'. 

Colonng aluBuium objects Peintil soc anon. 

Swiss 176,415, July 2, 1935 (O. 91) Al objects are i^d HiO 47'p^V "A ups of celiulosic ms't^. e g.. 
ederrf patlera <m cotton, may be impregnated snth the flu* and folded 

longitudiaally about an electrode core snth its edges 
^ abutting 1 another and parallel i® il'« *ns of the core. 
cSoreY repellant may be itself substantial byer of flui may be provided between the 

AS^Afe*S‘rSn?fnd\&^n^^^^ ‘^el^flS’eT^'e^llnmb Tbomaon-Hou.lon Co 

« 1-td. ^C. *31,324. JnJy 4. 2935. A flu* for use in 
ir'A 20 5'^nri ' a^.iJr.rfr.^ Addn.loCCff.Ol- »resreIdiBgssdpreferab)yusedasaceatmgo&aneIectrode 
CQiung. pr^wcd comprises approx, feldspar 1, TiO, 1, liquid Na silicate 
Sr rrr 01* 2|>.rtsandCcqiialto0.6-2%ofthetoialofiheprceedmc 

exposed to light and then con- ,ngrt(j,tats. The pre/erred flux consists of feldspar 22 52. 

T.O, 22 52. liquid Na sDicate 45 05. petroleum cok-e 0d> 
graphic developing, fixing and tonmg processes a»d^HA)9 1p^* 

Colormg the surface of alummum and Its alloys Martin Soldera; fluxes ’ Harold Tumerand Johnson, Mallhev 
^stemd (to Aluminum Colors, Inc ) U. S 2,013,3'^ , end Co. Ltd Bnt. 431,584, July 11. 1935 A solder, 
j " ad^bent oxide coating is farmed on the * partrcularly for use with rustless or stainless Fe or sled 
sunace and in this coatmg there are adsorbed colonng ,llo>-sconsist5 d Ag 4-SO, Mn 1-40 and Cu 10-70%. Up 
sumtances such as various metal compds to about 1% of a deoxidizing agent, e g , Al, Si, P.way 

rtoducing colored protective coatings on sac. Heuu be present The solder may be used with a flux cf a flno- 
J“ly 12, nde and 1I,B0, ora borate, e. g .powd borax glass 60 and 
l'U> and 015.911, jul) 15. 1935 (0 4W 3). Addns KF 40% 

12*® process of SoWermg strip for seeunag joints of metal sneli as 

1 ^ improved by adding electrical sphees. Harold W. Birk (50% each to Ralph* 

^ cof ^ll.U (615,0 Gj), (2) theheavy metalsoUateJs g M. Dirkand UfaE Guthne) U S 2,018.U7.Oct 22 
l T ■* **«* Al is pro\-ided on oie side widi a 

layer of sddenng material and on the Opposite Side With 
loths are regenerated after use by addn of up to 3% of , Uyer of rtadJy inflammaUe matenal and ts sufScientb 

pliable to be bent to conform to the joint to which n is 
to be applied 


e regenerated after u ^ „ ._ . 

K hitartrate (615,911). 

Rustjrroofiag compositioas Eberhard Works 
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k RoriLLEa a: 


resonance C. R Bury. J. Am 


-1311—14(1035)1 cf C. A . 20, 727Ck“’Tcn vols of liquid 


ihe role of resonance m the color of dyes 
Ill V dioxide and olefins 

L R?d^, 0*4*0** i (Bloc Matfieine, dccompn ) 346*: 90% yiddVV^W;; 

Kyoen and C S Marvel /. Am. Cirm Soc. 57. m 290-3(»*. 7.5%; l-pcnlene, ri 340% 80-9(1% J. 



aat^tet, indicatins that they contain HO KToupa at the 
ends o( the chains; from the percentage of Cl the mol wte- 
have been calcd. but the explJ. error is so Urge that it 
can be concluded only that the polysulfones ha\c mol 
wts. la the region of 100.000 to 200,000. The mol. wt 


and caui)*sts gives iiwu'.o oi o,o-<»e«uuxy-i»uu^c, 
hydrotyied to Me vinyl l.etone and reduced to UtC- 
(OEt),Me {40% yield), b,» 08-0*, d. 0^5423. « l.jWl2 
KlO(CIIt)iC(Or,t)tMe and AljO, at 110*05* give of 
(/), b*, 57®, ' 


, d. 0 0024, « 1.4as<i, 


^DroovUnep^rmIUnanii.de h about 50*000. 2-Pentene , As su^itutes tor rubber these roljoxypren^s are inferior 
r Ki _ xT_r.1T n » to polychlororrenc _ ^ ^ x 


rolysulfone, on heating witli NaOII, yields r-pentene, 
dipentenyl sulfonc and Kn,SO,. hfethj Ipropene pofy- 
siilfone gives Urge amts of methjjpropene and Na.SOi 
Xo other hydroljsis products were obtained 1-Penlene 
polj-suUone does not regenerate the otefin when heated 
mth alLsli. Undeo-len>l ale yields a pclytuUonr. 
daiVensatSSO®, IneUcrMfeM/e l-Hepijne nol}*sulfone 
in lOO-O®, 50^% yield Xo cndence of addn. of 


Syatt{esec from oatural gas hydrocarbons ll. Idea- 
tity of aonochlorldes from simpler paraffins H. H. 
Hass, n. T. McRec and Paul Weber. Ind. En[. CAe»n. 
27, 1100-5(1035), of. C. A. 25. 2580.— propane, »- 
and isobutane, and «- and isopentane were chlonnatcd 
photoehemienUy at temps from —CO* to 300* and in the 
dark up to flOO® ifl opp prondmg for preheating the 


SO, to typiraledefinscontg a, CN. phenolic HO, aldeh^o. J reactants and close temp control The products were 


COjFt, COtH or salts of COjlI could be obtained. 

C. J. West 

Chemistry of the acetylenes H Phamacologictl 
properties of the acetylenic linkage G Bryant Pachntan 
J Am. Chm. &>e S7. 2167-«(I<i35) , cf. C. A 29. 
THiK-a-OcJno)! f\}ond^. C,H„OCl. b* 100-11®, 
1.4049, dj* 0 OMl The following esiers Were prepd by 
adding a slight excess of acid chloride m an equal to! of 
CfHc to the >}H, ale. in C4H1 and reiluxing 1 hr * CtIIi,* ' 
CO,(CH,),NCt, (I), b.. 102-4*. « 14300, d OR.83. 

CiH„co,(cir,),Nnt, (in, u.. us si*. « i «05. d. 

0 sso; CtHiiCO,(CHt).NUu, (HI), l>, 212-16®, n t 4461. 
d 0 870; CtH.iCH CHCOdCHOiXEt, (W). l>« Ul-ft®. 
n L4SM. d 0901. C.UnCH CHCO,(Cfr,)iN’Et, 
b^ l{Q-<iS « 1.4565. d 0<Ol: C.Huai CHCO.(CH,V 
NIlu,(Vl),b,2U-20®,»il 4574.d 08SS; C.HuC CCO, 


sepd by distn. and rigorously identified For com- 
parison. b ps of all the po«ibfo monochlorides ami 
coTTCspondiDg ales, in the literature were critically examd 
and supplemented by data on compds prepd. bv the 
authors by methods ocher than chJonnation (cable) A 
cominonsource of error in b ps. of the chlorides was found 
to be the prewnce of ales and olefin polvmers, which 
were, howescr, easily renioml bj H,St>. "Carbon 
skeleton rearrangements do not occur dunng either 
photochemical or thermal chlorinations if piToli'sis tem- 
penturts arc avoided, eicr) possible monochjoride 
dtri\-ahlc Without such rearrangement is alway’S formed 
Tills gcnerahailon extends to all pot)xhtondes so far as 
(bis study bas gone " Arnold M Collin* 

Aliphatic subshtutioa and the Waldea inrerstoo I. 
B. D Hughes, F. Julmsburger, S. Mastermaji. B Toplev 


(CH,)iNCt,(Vn). bi 150*2®. a I 4723. d OdKt.CiHnC , and?. Weiss J. Cim Av. IMS, 1325-9— The i-elocity 

rrwirTii.i.vir,. rvmi iw - 1 .■ nnT,*. ® <1.. ,ir iKa kaIk... 


la MeiCO oi the substitution of the radioactive isotppe 
of I (or I In sfc.CiHul has been measured and also the 
velocity of nceniizatton of the d-iodide by Xal tlie 
abs. rates o! the 2 processes arc the same within the exptl 
tnw of the measurements of the radioacti\*lty (10%), 
The results cenSna m the most direct way possible the 
causal connection between aliphatic substitution and 
optical inixmon, in reactions of this type. For the 
• ■ ‘nAfi i.e~ --- 


Chlorofotta^(deateriochloroferm). F. W' Breqer. 
y. Am CAftn. Sm. 57, 2230-7(1035), — Chtoroform-l, 
CDClt, from Cl)CCH(OD)i and DONa, bra 0 5* higher 
than CllCh; the m p. is -f4 69* to -04.15®; the f. p. 
IS -Of f^® Rvalues for ClCCt,, -C3 .T* to 
-C3.49®); dj* 1.6004; nV 1,4450 (CHCb. same) 


CC<hfai,)»NEt» (Vnj). b, KH-G*. n 1 4^0. d 0921 
CiHiiCl CCO,(ai,1iNBu, (TX).bt lM-5®, n 1.4750. d. 

0 000. The times in mm. for anesthesia, sensory and 
motor, am: 1,4,23.6; 11,4, 12 5; 111,3 5.11 5; tV.(t.6. 

15; V, 6, 27.61 VI, 4. 10; VH. 8. 24; Mil, 0. 22; DC, 

4 5, 10; flovocaine, S, 15. Within the limits of the 
compds. desenbed here It appean that the anesthetic 

power is directly proportional to the mol wt of the KHt — - 

ale. part of the raol. and fnvtr«elv proportional to the * nacemiration i X 10* was found to be: 10* 0 152, 19 j;";' 
degree of unsato. of the add C. f. West 0464, 29.83® lid, 39 S® 3dH. C I. West 

Acetylene polymers and their derivatives. TOCHl. 

The preparab'oa and polrmen'raCioa of oxyprenes. Harry 

B. Dykstra. J. ,4r»j. tVm. Soe. 57, 2256-0(1935); cf 

C. A. 29. 793.s>— fl.ElO(CHOiAc. HC{OB0, and HQ 
« sbs. E(ON, fffAmwf to sfitmi 4 days, gii-e 92'^ of 

1,3, 34fv;ioxy(m.'JHe (I), b, 73®, dj® 0 8940, nV 1-4148, .. , , 

fri-.Ue fliioU;, Gl-O®, d. 093‘’8, n \,4112. Iri-Ba , Assuming identical mol. vols for CHCl, and CDC^i, the 
awA?;, b, 120®. d. 0 8743, n 1 4310. 1 with KHSO« at calcd. d. is 1.5013. C. J. Wot ’ 

IISMO® gives 59%_^of^etho^-butadi«Be and 13% of di- Reaction of et^lene oxide with ace^lenlc Ongnard 

reagents. James P, Danehy, Richard R. Vogt and J. .\ 
KIcuwland. /. Aw. CAcwi. 3<’c. 57, 2327(1935); cf. 
C. 4. 29, 725‘. — Two moles (192 g.) hepiyne (1), trons- 
lormed Into the Grignard reagent tvnd treated wmh 
(CH,),0, gives 03% X. 95% HOC-ffiBr and 00 g. 3- 
nonyn-l-ol; the Gngnard re.sgent from I and PhC CH 
with (CHi)O gives analogous products in substamnlh 
the same percentage yields C. J. Wc't 

Preparation of dialkylmagnesium compounds frani 
Grignard mtents Arthur C. Cope, J. Am. CAem. 
Soc. 57, 223S-10(1935). — The extent of the dicpropor- 
tionation 2RMgX “ Rjhtg 4- MgXs dejiends upon the 
solvent employed and increases with increasing temps 
as Uetd. hr the dioxane pptn method The ppi formed 
dunng the prepn. of the Gngtwrd n,'agrnt from MeCl 


ethoxybutene. C/fii C/XC(0/{)i5fo, '".^7, "b-i” 98-100®, 
d. 0 8750. n 1.4038; El. b,ga 69®, d. 0.8470. * 1 4062: 
B*. hi 79-80®. d. 08497. n 1 4233; El(f). b, SI®, d. 
1.0345^ n 1 5128. ROCIf,Ci?:C{OR)Afc: £1, b,« 101®. 

J: lia. >1. Ol-n* A o K/itt _ J 


d 08711, » 1 4342; Du, bi Pl-o\ d. 0.fia3' « 1.434; 

nonyn-i-oi; the ungnard re.agcnt from I and PhC CH 
^ A A B***!*”^ ,d.0ffi23, a with (CHi)O gives analogous pr^ucts in substamnilv 

• Md B“0H at 93® - - - - - — 

3.3.dlbutQxy.l.butene. 2- 
Ubo^w-l.S-butadiene (11) and KtOll at 100® for 24 hrs 
ElOCH,CHjC(OKt),Me and polymcnrcd U. IX 
and (CH,OH)t at 110® tor 24 hrs. EtOH and a 
CJf, CHC(OCIf,CH,On):ClH or ai.- 
ClK ^le.O CH} CHj O , bi«, .60®, which jields Me \atiyl 

Ph^add rt^Iy'to’n*at^iu™ temm“*B3ih disproponionation 

MeMg<^ remaining in soln. C. J. West 

The oxidation of c/Z-o-hydroxystearic add* and its 
« regards tte structure of cerebronic *dd 


— v^usiwuiiiniqumone, ni. lati”. Hv- 
of XI inth dd. HCf pelds Me vinyl kctcni 
accompanied by the absorption 
of 0.1, mole o{ H,. giving O-elhorv-l- or 2-bufeac or a 
the Ileating 40 g. of XI at ISO® for IS davs 
20 g. of the dimer, b, 105-25®, and 17 r of a solid 
Polymer, nath I as catalyst, the product is 65^ of dimCT 


* ^ Uveae and Yang e. KUnk 

^ P.I>iM. 7. 5i^. CAm. XU, r4fv-50{1935); “f 
C. A. 27, _157; 28, 1016*. GIvHV. — A reply to the paper 
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of KlenkandDitt. P. A LtveneandP.S Yang /kd. 1 of 2-isobutyl-l-bfoniopeBtane, the roUtory dispersion 
‘ curves of which are being studied. The rotations of the 

members of the iso-Bu series compared with those of 
the isO'Pr senes show similanty in the direction of rota* 
tion IQ 3 cases and it is suggested that a difference m the 
partial rotation of 1 of theV significant constituents may 
exist. Removal of the iso-Pr group by a CHt from the 
asym. center brings about a difference in the effect of this 
NaOlI gives 26 5% of CjH.NH, b S5-C 6*. C J W. , group on the rotations similar to that observed with the 
Preparation and properties of aeetyl-d- and aee^l /- * hydrocarbons and secondary carbmols contg. this group, 
e-methylcholine chloride Randolph T. }.fajor and Removal of an iso-Pr group by 2 CIIj groups from the 


751 —Polemical A P. Lothrop 

Preparation of ethylenimine from ethanolamme 
Henry Wenker J Am Chem Soe 57, 2328(1933) — 
HOC 1 H.NII, (610 g ) and 1020 g of 00% H,SO„ heated 
rapidly over a free flame until charring begins at 230*, 
give 71% CH, CH, NHi O SO, O, distn with 40% 


Howard T Bonnett. / Am Chtm. Soe. S7, 2125-6 
(1933) — d-Dtmelhylamtnotsopfopanol (1), bm 124 5-0*, 

17.1®, IS obtained by resolution of the (K-isomer With 

bromocamphorsuKonie acid in CtOAc; d-tarianc acid 
gives the l-tsomer, b. 125*, jolt? —14 8*. I and Mel 
give d‘0‘tnelhylcholtfie todtde, m 170-7“, a 24 T 


asym. center causes little change in the rotations from 
those of the corresponding normal Pr substances By 
methods previously described (C ,4 . 29, 5827') the 
following were prepd.: l-iletCHCIIifeCOtll (I), bu 90®, 
IMlV -219“; d-lle,ClICHi(eCO,Et, b 140®, d 
0806. fMln 38 5®; d-UttCHCnMeClliOU, b. 142®. 


1-isomer, m 176 5-7 5°, la] -24 7®, 3d 0823. JMId 63® (Ac *rir., b 147®, [hfjn 38*); 

•" "* • ' d‘Ue,CHCIIlleCir,Br. b, 140®, d 1 190, (Min 306®. 

d-Ate,CHCnAreClI,COtH. b,, 100®, d. 0 921, (Mlo 
16 6“; d.MeiCnCHMeCFI,CO,Et. b 165*, d 0 869, 
|M|o20 5*. d-MexCnCHiJeCH,Cn/3H.h 164*. (Min 
31 2®; d-MttCnCHMeCn,CU,Br, b. 162®, dj® 1 109, 
IM|o 56 6®; Me,CIIC!lMeEl. b. 90®, d“ 0 695, (Mlt, 
23 3®, Me,ClICinU{CH,),CO,!l. b, 92®, d. 0 912, 
14278, IMln -13 7®; MexCllCIhCHMeCOiU. b,, 
117®, d*' 0 899. (M]n -18 1®, Me,CIlCII,CHi{eCOiEl. 
b 164*.d:*08o5.(Mlo21.5®; MtiCIICIhCIlMeCHtOH. 
b. 157®. d 0 816, IMJn -10 8®; 

CH.Br. b„ C8®. [M)d -7.5®: MexCIICI{,CH»feCIJ,- 
COtll (H). b, 91*. d. 0 9012, [M)® -1 1®. All values 
for d are for dj' unless otherwise stated; for IMJn « 
25* aod are calcd max. values, except those for 1 and 
II which are not max R. C Clderfield 

Synthesis of bomocystine. Wilbur I. Patterson and 
Vincent du Vigneaud. J. Bwl. Chem III, 393-8 
(1935) — Na (23 g ) was added to MeOH (150 ce ) and 
followed by PhCHtSH (124 g ). Wbra the Na was 
dissolved, CI(CHi),CI (1) (380 ce.) was added, the mixt. 
shaken and the violent reaction checked by cooling in ice 
After pouring into 11,0, sepg the product and removing 
I at 100 mm., distn gave 71% of bentyl fiKhhrceth^ 
tvljtdt (U), b. 114-16®. To Na (46 g) mabs EtOu 


m 165-7®, la] 38 8*,’ f-tVomer.’m 165-7®, |o) -baa . 
d-octlyl-B-melhylcholint chloride (11), m 200-1*, |a) 

41 9®, Usomer (HI), m. 201-2®, [a] -41.3*. The 
muscanne-Iike action on the blood pressure of III is 
Vioo that of the di-isomer, that of 11 is somewhat greater 
than that of the dUisomer The action of 111 on the 
isolated intestine is eonsiderably less and that of n is 
comparable to that of the dl form C J West 

The crystalline and gelatmous salts of phosphoglyceric * 
acid C Neuberg and W. Schuchardt Btochem Z 
280.293-6(1935). cf. C A. 28, 7249* —Phosphoglyceric 
acid gives beautifully cryst salts with Ba or Cd. but 
with Co, Zn, Ma, Pe^^or UO, it yields glass<leargelati* 
nous coTDpds The present study deals with the 
salt formation of the synthetic racemic acids The 
formation of these gelatinous compds is less marked with 
racemic 3 pbosphoglycenc acid than with tbe optically . 
active acid W ith racemic 2-glycefic acid phosphoric ’ 
acid this tendency is $0 slight that a gelatinous salt was 
prepd only with bO, whereas wuh Cd an amorphous 
product was formed The bcnjidme salt is as beautifully 
cryst as that with the isoraeric 3-pbosphoglyccnc acid. 

S Morris 

Action of hydrogen peroxide upon simple carbon cots- 
in GlycoUe acid H Shipley Pry and 


KeMeth L hlilstead J Am Chem Soe 57. 2269-72 « (1 I ) was added (Et0,C),CHt (480 g ), followed by U 


(1035), cf C A 25,2968— SmcetheyiefdsotnCO, II 
those of H, were invariably greater than 2 1. which ratio, 
aquation 2KOCH,CO,H 4- 311,0, — 

H, + 2HCO,H + 2C0, + 411,0 (I), is 2 1, it follows 
*"*^,\°* _^*°ctioiis represented by this cquatioD and 
HOCHjCOiH + 2H,0, — HCO,H -f CO, + 3HA5 (W 
were concurrent Secondary reactions are HCO,H -I- 

— CO, + 2H,0 (HI) , 211,0,-211,0-1-0,. The, .— 
extents ot the occurrence of the reactions represented by ' NH, 

I, U and in Hiih increasing conens ofH,Oiare. II shows addi 

a tradency to decrease, I, small variations, and HI a 
tendency to increase The sums of the percentage <juan- 
1 1 ti« ol the IId9x acu\e w se*iesa( svactvsBS (xepiatvsus 

i, 11 and ni) and the inactive or directly decompd IIAI, 
are, within the limits of exptl error, practically 100% of 
the uii^I quantities of the H,0, employed in each exptl. 

H0CH,C0,H can also be accounted for in 


(3W g) After refluxmg 6 hrs , the mixt was slowly 
added to ROH (560 g. m 2 I of 60% EtOH) and boiled 
I hr. Removal of tbe ale , acidification with MCI, extn. 
with Et,0, and crystn from C,Hi gave 75% of benzyl- 
Ihialelhylmalome aod, m. 114-17®. To this (127 g ) in 
Et,0 (1 I ), Br (26 g ) was slowly added at 0® during 
IS min llie mixt. was poured into coned NH,OiI 
(1300 cc ). After 48 hrs , when all was m soln , excess 
KH, was removed in vacuo, coned HCI (200 cc ) was 
added and the soln heated 1 hr. Neutralization to litmus 
with NH.OH gave S-benzythomeeyiteine (III) (65 g ) 
To ni (40 g } m liquid NH, (300 cc } was added, with 
sUmngv Na m slight excess. After evapa. cit tV«. NU> 
tbe residue was treated with H,0, and, after acidification 
to phenolphthalem with HCI, removal of unchanged 
in, aeration m the presence of Fed,, 75% of homocysltne 

— « (IV) was obtained. HI with Na and BuOH gave 78% 

practically 100% The results serve to check qnauti- ©f IV. R C. Elderfield 

the accuracy not only of the exptl method em- Synthesis of crystaUine cystmyldiglycme and henxyl- 
pioyed, but also of the equations denved for the 3 reactions eystemylglycme and their isolation from glutathione 
assumecl to occur and the extents of their occurrence, Hubert & Lormg and Mncent du Vlgneaud J. Bull 
• when If, O, reacts with H0CK|C0,H. C J West Oem. HI, 385-92(1635) — Dicarbobearoiyeystinyl chlo- 

tonfi^ttoiul relationships of scids of tbe Uopropyl ride coupled with glycine (3 mots ) in N NaOH gave 
MU isobntyl senes to those of the normal senes P. A. dicarbobenzoxyeyitinyldtilvnne (II m 1S2-3* (EtOAcI 
E ICC’. To I (0^ i ) .« l.qmd Nil (H) (50 

■ ■ of the type _Me({CH,),^)CH. 9cc) was added Na (1 7 g ) After appearance of tbe 


(1935) — Substan,. 

'CH,),X, where m was vaned, holding n const , and 
«« «ria, studied to det the effect on rotation of 

substitution of a normal radical by a branched chain 
Substitution of an iso-I’r for a normal Pr group produces 
a signif^jvt effect on the rotation both with respect to 
fuitierical value As compared with me uib ei a 
ot the normal Bu senes, those cf the iso-Bu senes show 
uinerences in the direction of rotation only u the case 


blue color, II was evapd , H,0 added and the sola i 
traltzed with HI and aerated Acidification with HI, 
conen and addn of EtOH pptd. cyshnyldiflytine (HI) 
(2 7 g), m. 210® (Dennis bar), (a]»J -67 5® (H,0), 
—86 0* (NHCl). Amorphous eyrtetayfjfyeine (IV) was 
obuined by ppfn of the residue from evapn ofllobtamed 
above wuh HgSO, To HI (0 76 g ) m II (15 cc ) was 
added Na (0.3 g ) foUowed by PbCH,a (0 6 g ). Evapn , 



h>dfol>''ii by ‘be method of Kendill, Mason and Me- 
KenueCCd 24,57l>0). ThiswascciQ\-ertedmtotheabo\e 
crysl.compds. by the al>o\‘e methods. R. C. ElderJield 
CatilTtic hydrogenation of aldonlc acid 1* and - 

^ —j.t .wl T W tJ nn.* 


unchanged 11, and acetylation of the sirupy residue, 
jje ff-lfSrascdylitucuTintaU (III) K.) and the o-dmr. 
(IV) (.22 g.) 'were obtained. To III (10 g.) in ClfDj 
(SO cc ) wns added TiQi (5 K-). After heating^for T 


Uemne^d of the aldoses J. \Y. K. Glattfeld and G hra. at 40-5“ the mist, was poured into irt-H.O. Conen. 
Weber SchimrC. J.Anx.Ckfm 5of. 57 . 2204-6(1935).- * of the CH^soln gate A/e 

Details are giN-en of 44 espts on the catalytic r^ucuon (S g.), ni. £t'-HX) (Ll^O), |<i)V JC>S.< (CHC),). ^is. 


Details are gis-en of 44 espts - 

of N’anous y and J-lactones and aldoses, yields of sugar, 
acid and ale. being reported An increase m eonen. of 
the hetone decreased the rate of reduction; a conen. of 
022 if was satisfactory Large quantities of catafyst 
fawred the production of ale. and small quantities necessi- 
tated an increa'e in the time of hydrogenation, which 


'O g ) shaVen with AgiCOi (1-2 mols.) in abs. MeOlI 
(50 cc ) for 24 hrs . ga\-e the P-Me ihmiJf cj ilt tn- 
ofrtyfg/acacffKijtr (V) (3 4 g.), nt. 149-50* (EtOH), 
(a/t,‘ -2S9* (Ci/C/jl fn contrast to the prenotisly 
reported i<omer (C A. 29. 6560*) V does not reduce 
Fehling soln , neutraliics 4 eqmvs of NaOH on sapon., 


also tended to increase the yield of ale. The iime of l and shows no mutarotanon in dioeane contg. OOt'5 ,V 


reduction was reduced from 20 hrs to SO mm by 
creasing the rate of shaUng from 120 to 350 cyelea per 
mm. Under conditions tluii resulted m an 80% yield 
of j-glucose with no ale from the 4-lactone, there eras 
obtained from the y-lactone 23.4% sugar and 24% ale. 
Both lactones of d-mannomc acid are reduced \try readily, 
while those of l-thamnonic acid were reduced slowly and 


IICI Hence « » assigned a true glycosidic rather than 
an orthoacctate structure and protably has a fl-con- 
figuration In order to secure a substance suitable for 
the synthesis of gliicisronides, Me a~tns(e!\{*''cn'if]u^ 
curorate (VI). m. 104-5* (Et,0), (ol»,f IftS O’" (ClfClj). 
was ptepd. from IV and lIBr-AcOH by the method of 
rischet. To VI (10 f) and P-NOsC«n.CHiOH (5 g.) 


gni’e relatively high yields of ale , the y-lactone gives tn do* EijO (100 cc ) was added AgsO (1.2 m^s ) and 
0—4 tunes as much idc. as sugar, whereas the 4-lactone * the mitt. shaLen 10 mm. The lnace!yi-p-ifi:ro!^Ksyi-8' 

glwanJe c/ / (4 5 g ) crystd. and was estd from Ag 
salts with CllClj This was deacetylated with Da- 
(OMeli and gate the S-p-«i.‘’t*!c‘isW [tvrettde ef I, m 
167-S* (EtOH). lolh* -i>32:* (lIiO) R. t E. 

The Raman spectrum of the esters of some dennhres 
«f 5-ltetobutyTie aud II. Mano Milcme Gjs rJlin. 
tal. 65. 33vMn(l935). d C A 29, SSIO*.— Raman 


ga>-e approx, equal amounts of the 2 products. The 
ddoses give 63-80% of ales. The ongitial should be 
consulted for the details of the expts C. J West 
Preparation of high molecnlir weight acylotns. V 
L. Hansley. J. A«. C*etn. 5ce. 57. 2303-3(1935).— 

The acyloms were ptepd by the action of Na upon Me 

esters in (^LMe); capronom, m. 9* (e«s.'*"e, m 119- . . 

20*); eofryii’ia, ra 30*; acajf.’ia, m. 45*; af-'^retn. j spectra measurements were utilixtd to study the tauto- 
in. 51-2* m. 79-80*). Ijareia, m. 01-2* (aw- menc leto-enohe equil. of Tt esters of 5-l.etobutyric aad 


far, ro. 01-3*); myyw'cia.m.Tl-C* (emscne.m 44-^*), 
m. 77-6*; s'earein, m 82-3*. Catalytic 
reduction of the acjlom* gisw (/!C//0//)t. tnth R as 
follows: C»i/u. m. 123-4*; Cnllp, m. 124*; CuHo. 
m. 125-0*! tV/n, m- 12"-S0*. Little if any poly- 
menration resulted during the isolation of acyloms from 
acids of S or more C atoms. Oxidation of laurom with 
Wijs soln. in CKCIt gives a ry-i-o.fi'^Letoae, yellow, m. 
71-1 5*. C. J West 

Reaction of periodic add with ir-ketols. a-diketones 
and a-ketonealdehydes. Pcmral W' Qutterbuck and 
Fntx Reuter. J. Ckem. SfC. 1935. 14t'7-4» —With HIO.. 
AcCIlO gives 1 mol. each of llCOiil and AcOH; Act 
gives approx. 2 raoJs. AcOH; AcCH(OH)Me gives AcH 
and AcOIL and BiClKOlDPh yields BxH and BrOJI; 
p-MeC»H,COCH(On)Ph yields BiH and P-MeCAI.- 
CaH; HOaisCOaijOlI gi\-es HCIIO and HOClIt- 
CQiH; hydrated 3.5^»h)^roiy-2^wrbor» bcnroyl 5Ie 
ketone gi>-es AcOH and S.o-dihvdroxyphthalic acid; 
3.5-dihydrois*-2-caibosyphenylacet)learbmol pies .AcOH 
and 6-aldehydcK2,4^ihjT!rossbearoie acid; becrofuroin 
pves BzH sad pyroraucic acid. The results show that 
simple glycols pve no add, w-ketols pve 1 equiv. and 
o-diketones and <r-ketoaealdehydes pve 2 equivs. 


deni's ,1 e , .A^RR'CCSEl compds It was rro\*ed 
that the enolic form is ptrsent in large proportion when 
R is 11 and R’ is Cl or Bi, that it is prasenl only in small 
proportion when R is I! and R' is aJlyl or Bt. and that 
u IS absent when R and R' are alky) groups. The results 
indicate that the Raman effect is an excellent method for 
studying tauioroenc enolie equil., not only in a qual. 
0 but in a quant way. The intensity of the d» 1650 cm."‘ 
Ime appears to be 'tnctly proportional to the percentage 
of ihe enolic fom, and ihe perteniage calcd. thus agrees 
well with the data of other authors with other meihcds 
(cf Baker, rak-'.-menm, London 1934, C. .4. 2 S, 
WI2’). The app. and technic were those u«ed ip the 
preTjous eipts. The roujpds measured included .AcCH- 
(CH^ai.CHilCOrEj, ArCHaceVEr, ArC-McCCVEr 
, .AcCEt,CO.El. AcCMeEtCO-Ei, Acai(CHtrh)CO,nt. 
' AcCHBiCOjEt and BrCHjCO-Ft, for which the Raman 
measurements are tabulated in detail C. C, Davis 
Reaction of ketenes with Grignard reagents. Charles 
D Hurd. Ralph N. Jones and F. H. Blunck. J. An. 
C4c*s. See. 57, 2033-5(1955).— Et ethylketenecaiboxvlate 
(I) was prrpd. by direct dehydration of CtCIf(COiirt)- 
CO;H (prei^. from CHi{CO.Et)j with EtfSO, and Ka- 
OEt) with PiO,. 1 reacts with RMgX with iddn. pref- 


acid; provided, therefore, that the reaction b complete g erably at the ketene CO, pviog fi-keto enters Vn 
or almnrt ss hr eh* n ij .ti t > _v._ .c. Zj . . . r 


or almost so. as indicated by the O absorption, the acid 
figure gives an indication of the type of compd. oxidired. 
Benal reacts much more slowly than the above compds., 
ab^tion being only 80% of the theory after 2 weeks; 
BrOH is formed. C. J. West 

The specific effect of anc on the dismutatio'n ed tnetl»I- 
J'«uberg and 5f. Kobel. Bicvlr-^. Z. 2S0. 
“^’(1^*35). — Zn(^ as well as ZcO exerts a favorable 


allene type was produced when the addn. product of I 
and EtMgBr was pvrolyred. EtBr and an imsatd. cornpd 
being formed. I (0 W mol., S 5 g.), treated with 0 W 
mol. FhMgBr, gave about C g. Et w-bensoylbenroate 
(ID and about 2 g. rrCOPh. When 0 077 mol. (H g ) 
of I was dropped into 0.2 mol. BhMgBr, there result^ 
0 3 g. rhj, some II and 2.5 g. Ph 
w«rW l^V-7_*: with Oi this 'yielded Fh^CO 


raelhylglyosal, and promotes 9 BrOlf andEtCOsH.' Tbc dimer~o‘f Tiiid rhM“gBr“^nw 

wo la«‘vaci^^ Whereas 1 . EtMgBr and I or its dimer gave priaci^■alv E?^^ 


. _ - —.0 lactic acid. 

with CaCOj very little lactic acid is formed, even a small 
amu of the Zn salt yields a large amt. of lactic acid (up 
to . 1 . r of the theoretical). S. Aforgulis 

uentabTes of eluenronic add. VI, Preparation of 
w^oro- and o-bromotnacetylglnenrenic add methyl 
ester, and the synthesis of e-glucvircaides. Walther F. 
GoebelaadFrantH.Babers, BkV. Cie-i. 111,547-55 


. .. 

on imides. n. Letteiio 
Drera. Cbrs. rli-i. i.'o/. 65. 464-6(1935); cf. Labroto 
C, A. 27, 3926.— Glutarimide (1) and ClIjX, (O) m 
FtiO. let stand 24 hrs.. evapd. and fractionally dutd 
yield A-methylglutanmide, bn 128-SO*. prepd. otherw 5 » 
by Lnlei and Smet33kov4 (Tree. Tviro. 2 ^^ 
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treatment with H and Pd. C. J. West 

Constitution of the purine nucleoiides III. Potentio- 


on processes XLII. The deg> metric determination of the dissoclatioa constants of 
HetnncJt W/eland and Robert , methjjafed TanUunes w^leiander G Ojston. J.Chm 
1«M;(1933); ef. C. A. 2», 5<»c. IWS, 137r^; cf C. /I. 29, 741^.~Valu« of 


foiiowi, the 2 values being in HjO and 90% 
■■ Mnihine 7.7, 9J; l-Me 7.7, 9 2; 3,7- 


(1933) cf C .4 77. 2027) Likewise diphenimide 1 gitc l,S-btt(a-fnelli}i-^*-penUnyl)-7-melliytxanlhine, jtl’ 

(HI) and U m Et,0 on standing ppt. N-intthyld,pkeii- tow, b,, 215-22*, rwrmngement OC^ng dttrrar^disCa. 
intde, m 108°, while the mother liquor yields very small i« raciw,* 0» gwes ElCHO and EtC^I. Catalrtic re- 
oiiantities of an tmidcnuSed conpd . m. 183*. and an ductionofFh allyl ether gives 757e PhOPr and 25% free 
unidentified compd , m 150*. An umdentified methyl- PhOH. Z/i-Dtpropoxy-7-meth^puriiu tn 9^2 j _this is 
pheaimide was obtained by WagerhoS (Anit. 2S2, 22) not^changed 
Irotn Na dipheniniide and Mel C C. Davns 

hlecbafflsm of osidabon proce 
radahon of citne acid HernneJr 

Semderhoff Ann 520, 15(M)(lt— 

432G’ — It has been shown pieMously (C. A 27, 4372) reported 

that etnc acid (1) is decompd by yeast into 2 AeOH, EtOH ai — 

HCOjH and CO, Longer action oi the yeast preiduces di-Me 9 9, 11 J; 3*Me 8.5, 8 fl. M-di-XIe 8 6, 8 7; 
II, which probably results from the deoompn. of the 7-Me 8 5. 8 8; l,7.di-Me 8 5, 8 7; 9-Me 6J, 6.8; 1,9- 
HCO,H It IS probable that CO(CH,CO.!ni IS an in- di-Me6J. 0 8; lanthosine 6 0. C 6. Thebasicfunc- 
tennediate piquet in the decompn of 1, lU reaction tions In all cases are very weak; in terms of potentul, the 
with yeast and that of CH,{CO,H), are described. The buffering produced was of the same order of magmtude 
aerobic dehydration of I is discussed. C. J. West 3 as the reproducibility of the liquid junction potential, 
Hydrogenation of carbon dioxide and a correction of so no accurate estimate of their consts could be made, 
the reported synthesis of uiethass Mark W. Farlow The values show that substitution of the 1-position pro- 
and Homer Adkins. J. Am. Ckem. Sac. 57, 2222-3 duces no change in the dissocn const In most cases; 
(1935), cf C A. 29, 723’ — In an aUempt to prep. A'- it Is probable that where the dissoen. coasts of different 
pentamethylefiesaiicyUmide through the reaction of Me xambines have the same values, the stnicttires are similar, 
salicylate and piperrdme at 250* under IIj, Wojok and in Ihose havjog ••Zwitter” ion strurtures the distribution 
A (C A. 29. 725’) obtained a product which they re- of the charge in the mo! will have the controlling effect 
parted as Ph A-pentametbylcneuretban: itis now shown ^ of the dissocn const , since this is largely detd. by the 
that the product is a mixt of PhOH and formyliupcndine. 


The hydrogenation of COi to HCOiTf in the presence of 
as amine takes place at (H)* or less oser Haney Ni The 
rate and temp necessary for bydrogeaaiion apparently 
varies with the structure of the amiae as well as with the 
catalyst At 256* sheet brass is an active catalyst ff 
the hydrogenation is earned out much above Kfl* the 
formate is dehydrated, ginsg the inide (formylamine) 


elec work of removal of the proton and an identity of 
lb), values of the consts argues an Identity of charge dis- 
tributioo Xanthosme is probably substituted in the 9- 
position Structures of several of the above eompds. are 
discussed. C. J. West 

Cbemfitry ef the (etroce sugars I. A crystaUme tri- 
acetate ef 4 thrme from the degradabon of etrootiam 
xylonate with hydrogen peroxide. NoaieocUture la the 


23,6,6-TetTareethyM-by(lror7pipendine in EtOH with; tetrese group Robert d. Hockett. J. Am Cfim. Stc. 
Ni at 100* for 6 hrs. gives 67% of the formate of the amuie S7, 22*^-4(1933) —Etectroirtie reductioo of xylose in 

(47% after 3 hri ) , pipendiae at IIO* gives m 9 hrs NaBr-SrCOi soln gives 95% ef Sr d-ryfonate, with 5 

78% of *V-fonnylpip«ndin«, AmKHi at ISO* lo 5 hrs mols HiO, loiy 13 2* (0 4266 g 102560 II|0); oxida- 

gives 45% i>-larmyUim\Usm\rt, bi, 124-V l-Hheoyt-2- tion with HiO, and acetyfation give 15% of d Ihrteti 

aminopropanol at SO* la I hr gives 53% of the fonuate ifMceMe, in 117-18* (cor ), |al*„* 35 65* (0.891 g in 

of the amine o-Oxifflinopropiophenone at t)S' in I hr. 26 18 cc. CHC1>): the mol wt indicates that it is a 

gires the fomate of the astoe (lu purity did not justify monomer. MeONa in dry ^!e01I-CHCI> gives d-threose, 

calcn of the yield) , A’-butyl 2-reetbylpip«nd«ae at 100* with an equil. rotaUon of -12.3* (1.I26S g tn 50 ec 
in 6 hrs gives the formate of the amine Ehperidiae ta 4 HtO): the sugar was characterued as dAhreosasone, in 
PhOH at 250° in 5 hrs With bran gives 50% of JV-fonnyl- 16I-6*, dibenrylidme-d-Uireiiol, m 218-22*, [r"* 


pipendine PhtCHiiiNHi m PhOH at 230* m 4 tirs. 
with brass gives 33% A'/ormyi denr AinSti, (la 
^OH) at 250* in 6^hr$ with brass pves 33% of the 


-78 2* (0 18C0 t in 25 cc CHO.), and brucine if- 
threooate, m. 197-8' Uor.). {o)V -36.S* (0 4420 g In 
25 cc HA>). Oxidation gives /-tartanc acid Certain 
errors in nomendature in the tetrose group are corrected. 

... ... n. Hie degradation of d xylose by the method of Wohl 

fermaU, m 128-9* (deeoirpn ) 2,!,afi-Tt'nimtthyt-4‘ The rotation of d-tbrMse Ibid 22C5-8 — Acetylatioa 
hyiraxy^ptridtne Jormalt, m. 207*. 1-Phenyl.j.amtw)- oi the reaction product of d-xylosc and NH,On HCl with 
prepanel JermaU, m 160" (dccompn ) The possible ' MeONa gives 48% of tetraaeetyl.d-xylonie nitnle, m 
mechanism of the reaction u discussed C J West 81-2* (m ps cor), |alb» 502* (0 7815 g. in 25 cc 
Separation irf gnaaidme and mettylgoaniduie by means CHCI,); conod A*H.OH gii« 78% of d-threosedtacef- 
of d-naphthalenesulfonyl ehlonde W C Hess anil amide (I), m. 165-7*, (el’.T -10 86* (0 5979 g in 25 cc 
M X Sathna J Ant CTi^.Soc 57,233t~S<t9S5f — fi/3)-. »\-Ae dertr . n. lT9-m*, 7<-Z* (OJSGi f 

BttlB^phihalenettifenyQiuonidinr, m 2l>t-«*, resulu la 25 cc. CHCI,). Quant hydrolysis of 1 with 0 1 A 
in 93% yield from 1 5 g. guanidine (H carbonate and I II,SO» at 100* shows a rate corresponding to k (mins and 
H,Oand45g d-CuH,SO,Cl (D) decimal logs) - 0 006.3 - 0 0013 and permits detn of 
in 10 cc Et,0, It contains 2 tnols H,0, at 24* 100 cc. a the equil sp. rotauon of dAhreose in dil aad as -12 5*. 
H/O dts^ves 9 mg Melhylguamdmc (IIIj does not dunag hydrolysis the roution is found to drift toward a 
ininlfA) small f-roution The formation of the tri-Ac denv 
snth 2A ^^5^V KaOH, indKates an aldebydo structure for I The prepn. of d- 

Creati 


and KO g ^ .. uiuiurm Ku aiucuyao siructure ror i me prepn. oi 

lerunlfenylmeikyltwtntdine.m 10I-2',seps «65%yield. eTythrosaaoue and benzylidene-dAhrcilol from I 
i-reatine. CTeaii^e, glycocyamira; anrl gtycocyamidioe drolyzatts shows the identity of the sugar formed with 
^ obtamed by deacctylation of d threosc tniectate 

W e ol ibel and4a% of in may be sepd C. J W. C J West 

.***’.*^* “ *5"'*' « ^ Xytomethyloae and denvanves P A Levene and 


7*,?* l>y*ogenatioa ri aUjd ethws' ’> J»* Ormpton J. Biel. Ckem. ill, .32^33^^);*°/ 
Eergiaann and Hnni lt«.™>»<r,lfl / rirmt C A 29, 2933* — A generat meiod lor obtaimng pento- 


E^ Bergiaann and Hemx Heimhold J Ckem Sec. 

',47^^772.6 -DichJoro-7-raetbylpurim: (I) atnJ 
VI heated 3 hrs at 100% give 

..CAuiJ:)loiy7.,retkylpi,n>ie (ID.m 111-12*. Catalytic 
,7’?“, heteroon'hioc (1111 Heating II 

f.V-'/i 2 hrs gnes I wS.^uiUyt-T-mfthytta’Uktne, tn 

>1 . whiA, docs not give HI on rcdnction I and A*- 
hcitoA-^l »|.b Aa, heated 4 hrs at 16.3* wnh shakiox. 


tnethfloses from pentiises, consisting in the catalytic ri 
duction of the c^-halog en aldose dertv. to the corrcspondiag 
aldomcthyiosc, u given S-Iodomonoaccione-d-xylose 
fl) was prepd. by the method of Levene and Raymood 
from 5-tosyImo!H»cetone-d-trfose I (20 g ) m abs, 
AleOH (150 cc ) was reduced with Raney's Ni catalyst 
(in trilh siddn of R>% NaOIl *dti (40 cc). Alter 1 hr 
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the filtrate from 11 was satd. with CO3, coned, and the 1 » - 4, d. o ' 

residue extd. with CtjO, eivmg a Quant. yield of acetone- (Q*). «» “ (parallel to (eU. T . 


residue e«d. with CtjO, giving a quant, yield of acetone- 
d-Xilomelhylcse (III), ra. 6f^70* (Lt,0-peir. ether), b«t 

Sr>-7% (alv -21.0* (H.O), -IBS’ (CHCh). This 
with AcjO fn C»fI»N (IV) gave S-acetyl/KonoaeeloKe-d- 
x>iiJ'neiAyfar«, b% |79^0“, aV l-'i'lOl, [alV 2 65* (ClICIi). 

Ill with p-MeCilIiSOiCl jq IV gave the 3-losyl denv , m. 

41-2* (C,H»). {«1V -18 02* (CItCIj). which oa hy- 
drolysis with ale. KOn gave HI, thus showing that no - jvw.,- - tr^ VT'' . ..C r « »t 

apparent Walden inversion occurs during the hydrolysis * space ^oup i^2i2i2|. 3,4,0, 7-Pcntamethyl-p,<**gluco- 


IQ*). * - ^r— - 

Tetrunethyl-o-glucose, elongated orthorhombic cotnbi- 
natiom of allOO! and mlllOI, terminated by <10011 
(am - 51*; J - J8 20, h - 14.85, e - 4.74 A., x - 
4. d (calcd.J - 1 22, space group P2t2i2,: a (parallel 
to I<1) •• 1.475, 7 (parallel to (oj) «■ 1 54. 2, 3,4,6- 
Tetramethyl.<»-galactose, orthorhombic, a — 25.20, b - 
]0 07,< - 4.79 A ,n - 4, d (cated.) - 1.28 (obs. 1.24); 


I hytirolysis with 1% HtSO, nt lOO* for 1 hr gave 

sirupy d-xylomethylose (V), (aJV —2 16* (abs. EtOlI). 
la]V 13—6* (HiO), p-bromophenylhydrazone, m 60-70“ 
(iso-PrOII), [alV —26 05* (IV) ; p^remophenylojazone, 
m ITo-S', foftf r* hecoming const alter 

IS hrs. at 29 4*; phenylosaxone, m 170-80*, (olV 66 6“ 
(IV-EtOH), becormng const, after 18 hrs 


heptose, monoclmic crystals with approx, hexagonal 
outline, a — 10.87, i “ 8 10, c = 8 45 A., ^ * 0-. 10‘, 
« - 2, d. (calcd ) - 1.25 (obs. IdlS); space group 
P2i(0). 2,3,4-Tnmeihyl-/3-meth>Iglucoside, ortho- 
fboenb/e needtes, a — 17.W, b — J6.08, c — 4AbA; » — 
4,d (calcd) - 1 25 (obs. 1.25), space group P2i2,2(Q*), 
- I 465, 7 > I 525. 2,3,4.0.Teirametbyl-a-racthyl- 


and AcjO m IV gave the trt-Ae dcfiv , bo 1 105-6“, nV 3 maonoside. monoclinic.o - JO 22. 6 "7.89, c - S.4I A.. 


1 4422, (flilV 60 87“ (Clia,). R C Elderiield 

Crystalline d-gulomethylose and deriTatives P A 
Levene and Jack Compton J But Ckem 111,335—46 
(1935). — By application of the Kiliam cyanohydno 
reaction to pentomethyloses, hexomcthylosea have been 
made available To d-xylomethylpse (60 g.) in UtO 
(110 cc.) was added 80% HCN (20 cc.) and NILOII 

(4 cc ) After standing 4 hrs. at 0* and 40 hrs. at room _ . 

temp the mixt. was poured into N Da(On)t (1 1.) and * arabtnoside, c 
boiled 2 days Removal of Ba with HiS0<, conen. and * ' 

crystn. from abs. EtOH gave <f-fufarRr<Ay/(»i<if<i<t0Re 
(I) (22 g.). m. lSO-1* (AcOH), laJV -63 0* (HtO). 
changing after 14 days to —63 8*. Protn the mother 
liquor of 1 sirupy d-niomttfiylonobictoHt (25 g.) was 
obtained. That the new a-OH group in 1 is to the nght 
of the chain is shown by the rotations of A'a d-tnlo- 


fi — 07*14', fi " 2. d (calcd.) - 1.235, space group P2i 
(C{). l,3.4-Tnmcthylfructose(observed in a simple micro- 
desiccator), orthorhombic pnsms, <s " 18.49, 6 " 8.00, 
e - 7.H A , « - 4, d (calcd ) » 1.29, space group 
P2,2i2„ a " 1.49, 7 • 1.625 2.3,C-Trimeth>l.(9- 

mcthyiglucoside, fine needles, < “ 4 41 A.; a " 

1.47, 7 " 1.555. 2,4,C-Isomer, fine needles, e “ 4.41, 
- 1 465. T > 1 535. 2,3,4-TnnjeJbyI-fl-methyjHf- 
binosidc, c - 4.87 A. 2,3,4-TrimeihyI*a-methyl- 
ambiooaide, < “ 4.85 A., « " 1.475,7 > 1 655. 2, 3,4,6* 
Tetraroethyl-^-oiethylgolactoside, flattened needles, c " 
4.74 A., a - 1.47. 2,3,4-Tnmelbyl-3'Xylonolactonc, 
Oatiened needles, < " 4.C0 A., « " 1.405. a-Ethylgluco- 
furanoside, small needles, < " 5 69 A CiS.fi-Trimethyl- 
7-lyiono1actone, monoclmic prisms, <"4 42 A , a < 1,47 
2,3,5-Trimelhyl-7^raboaoUctone, needles (probably or- 


methylonate, (alV 11 03*, the/rre («]y —50* and 5 tbothombic), < •• 4 60 A., ZB " 80* approx. liexa- 
the p’bromophenylhydrastde, m 132-3*, la|V 8A*. I methyllyxofuniaosido-lyxofunnosidc, fine needles with 


on reetbylation by Purdie's method gave a murt. of ma- 
terial, bd I 125-45*. chiefly lftm«ibyl-^-tu!ometkplono- 
lactone (II). and open chain tetra-ift Ale tulonomelkytaU, 
bo4 00*. II was oxidized with coned HNOi at 100* (or 
7 hrs and after methylstion of the product with 2% HQ- 
MeOH gave dl-dmethyl dimeihoxysucciHale, m. 07-S*. 
To I (2 g ) fn liiO (IS ce.) acid to ^ogo red at 0* was 


< - 4 20 A. 1,3,4,5-TeifametbyI-fl-fnjctosc, « " 1,51, 
7 — 1.63. 2,3,4-Trimeibyl-e-iylose, a " 1 4S, 7 - 
1.555 The onncal should be consulted for the discussion 
C. J. West 

Detosylatioaof4> and SdosylacetOBe-f-metbylrbamno- 
sides. P. A Levene and Jack Compton J.Am Chem. 
Soe 57, 23Or-10(193o).— The usual methods of prepg. 


added 2% Xs-Hg (63 g.) over 2 hrs. XeutnUitatlon to 4 acetone-f-methylrhamnofuranoslde (1) are attended by 
I.,-.... — — — .» .t,- the simultaneous formation of acetone-f-meth> Irhamno- 

pyranoside fll), at times to the extent of 30-10%. The 
5-tosyl denv (ID) 0/ 1, m. 82-3*. -13 6* (hfeOII, 

< 3 168), II gii-cs a 4-totyt dertv. (IV), m. Cl-2*, ta]*,? 
21.94“ (MeOH, c 3.030). Aik. hj-drolysis of ID leads to 
the production of an ucsatd. compd. in 90-5% yield, 
together with I; the unsatd. compd., CisHitO^, b^^ 


litmus, conen , pptn. of the Na^O, with abs. EtOH, 
and removal of impunties by ppm. with CttO gave 
the siTVpT d-euJomtbjlou (ID) (0.7 g,), (mlV* -55 7“ 

(HjO); (IV), ni. 135^* (EtOH), 

(“IV —16.10’ (lbs. EtOH), const, after 2 weeks at 
9-SO*, (a) V —49.12* (QH^), const, after 2 weeks at 

31.70*; p-bromophenylosaMne, m. 195-0*, I<»)y 0* — , -.v.. u,. 

i:CJf»ff-EiOH), ^t. after 2 hr,, at 153*; phenyl- . 56-60“, 1.4491; IV yields II quantitatively; these 

osuone, n^l82-3 , [alV 0 (C*H»X-EtOH), const, after ' hydro)>-se5 are accomplished without Walden inversion 
I hr. at li < . Pro™ ly by^deeompn with BiH, HI was III with in. p. fiO* is a mixt. comg , in addn. to pur% lU, 

—423* asmallproportionof thelV; alk.hydrolysisof thispraduct 


obtained cryst., and ra. 130-1* (AcOH), [al _ 

(HtO), const, after 30 mm. at — 3 Sj03“. R. C. E. 

Crystalline structure of the sugars. D. Methylated 
sugars and the conformation of the pyranose ring. E. 
G. Cox, T. H. Goodwin, and A, I. WagstaO. J. Chem. 
s^. IMS. 1495^1; Cf. C. A. i9. 6375'-rrora the 
study of the x-ray data recorded m conjunction with 
others previously published it is Concluded that the C 
atoms in the C.O nng of simple and methylated aldo- 
pyra:^ arc nearly coplanar. the O nng being displaced 
.V “■ P'f"”- adduced for supposing 

that the nng form is not appreoably diflerent in se4n. 
and the conformation deduced from the x-ray daU is 
shown to account satisfactonly for the vanous cbera. 
roacuons (fonnnUoa of MmCO campds). The x-i 


leads to the formation of the unsatd. denv, together with 
a small proportion of D. Reductive alk. hydrolj-sU of 
III gives I; IV gives II. The rates of hydrolysis of I and 
II ore given os curves. C. J. West 

CrystaJlfne d-a^gaiaheptose and some of its derivatives, 
conjunction with g Raymond M. llann, Alice T. Memll and C. S. Hudson 

'' J. Am. Chem. Soe. 57, 2100-3(1935); cf. C. A. 28," 

5046*. — Details are given of the prepn. from d-galactosc 
of d-<»-gaIaheptomc armde, rf-or-gilaheptonic aad (I) and 
Its lactone. I (0.3431 g. m 25 cc. at 20“) shows a 
mutaratation from 2.6* to —28.3“ In 10 days. The 
lactone (45 g.) on reduction with Na-IIg gives about "S 
g. d-a-galabeptose (D), ciystg, as the monohydrate 



dicular (o'th'e’a^xu « is 1.48 and is perpen- deciinal logarithms) , Us penfo-Ae ifrris., m. lOS*. fait? 
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a 10 ce CHCLl. Tte hnrA of H. m. ISl*. I methyUlrf prodjft eoatajos 21^% MeO Md hu 

oR* 30 3* (0^12 c ia ID cc C»H^); lU kaa-Ac ta]*, 17^* (CHO.); hrdrolrss pres » diaieOiTtoeUirt. 

*“ . jaUrtoside. n pvrs a tnmethylsalactan with 44^** 

MeO, Ia)a 32 4* (HjO, c 0 S). which yields a tnmethrl- 
talaclo«Oh bydfoljns, |ali> 129* (HjO.tO^); ondatioa 


imr . » 120“, [Vl*B*'-tO 6 * (0^1533 b in 10 « CHCl.; 
the ittJ-Bf </wr , tn 129‘, laR* — 4S 1* (O^jO r. >a 
10 ee CHQO. Attention is called to the panlldism of 
phys and diem, properties, as well as rotational behanor, 
of substances of configurationally related stTnetures in 
the stigar group, as illustrated from substances of the 
mannooe and o»galaieptose senes. C. J. West 

Methylaboo of glncose phenylosaroae and its fortnn* 
lation as a dennOTe of fructopyranose Elieahetb E. 
Peraval and Edmund G. V. Peraval. J. Oew. Sae, 
193S, 139S-102 — Glucosarone and McjSO, in 50% 
NaOH-MeiCO-EtOH, heated at 70* for 10 min . yields 
the 5-Jlf# dmr (I), plates, m. Ilfi-IT*, lal’o* “*4 
(aiCb, e 0 T). -4<i* (EtOH, t 0 7). chanpni- to -12* 
inSOhrs; theequil miit. forms fine needles. Treatment 
with p-OiNC,H.CHO yields an osone. from which 1 ts 
regenerated in 5 min at room temp hyPhh»HNH» AeOH. 
Reduction of the o«one with Zn and AcOH pves S-methrl* 
fructose (11), with (aR* -50“. In foUowiag the ctwrse 
of glycoside formation in the cold, it was found ^at, 
whereas fructose pres 100% furanoside, n pres 62 o of 
a pyranoside in 24 hrs , while the quantity of furanoside 
(li-15%) remains const, durii^ this time. Huung 


with Brand then with HNC^ and subsequent estennauon 
pee a dimethylarabodimetborTglntarate, hydrolyied to 
duaethoiyhydrornfutanc acid. A tentstire structure 
of Its 

CH 


tai 

H^II 

0 iiolm 

1 

I cn 


This is, apparently, the Ist time that a homogeneous 
gaiactan, consisting entirely of galactose units, has been 
obtamed from a plant. C. J. West 

The molecular constitution of heaxene C B.Bomno 


n with 3% MeOH-HCl at 75* for S hrs and raethytation Cass. ctum. tisl. M, 37H23(1933), 
1 q J e. •.,MrT,a,l,T-1fT„rtM» riTTl fitter . * tensee and ent . renevof the oresent 


pres 1,3,4,5-tetrameihTlfnictose fin) (after hvdrolysts). 
Glucosasone, treated 3 times with AleiSO,, pres a tn- 
Me denr. as a red sirup; this ndds a tnmethylfni«ose 
by way of the o-wme; MeOH*HCl reacts slowly at room 
temp to fons almost exclusirely a pyranoside, indicating 
substitution tn pontion 5 and a free HO poup in poaiuon 6 
Further methylatioa pelds m, proviag that the sugar 
ms essentially 3,4.V>mmeibylmictcis«. Eoution 6 ~ 


-Following I 


teasre and ent . renew of the present statns of the problem 
of constitution of aramitie sucdei, certain quaoti.«*ie 
concepts which bare a bearing on this problem are dii> 
enssed The methods of Pauling (C. A. 27, 2S70) and 
of Huehe] |C. A. 2$, 5S26) for explpnmg the arasatic 
properues of CtHi are then discussed cniieally, tn adds 
to which certain coarepcs already adranced by B (cf 
*nk InSfm CbepTii Pu’t Af’f^ird , Madnd, 1M4; 


the gloecsaxese is therefoK either prerented frra under- 5 ct. C. A. 29, 729d<) are renewed. Is this cconeetion it 


going methyUtion by stenc efieers, which ts improbable, 
or IS concerned with nag formation and it u considered 
probable that the osasone coatains a pynnose rtog and 
has the structure 


O ] 

HOTH 

1— U 


CH.^'^*HPh 

tN'HN’HPh 

>i:H 


IS shown that, from the phrs point of new, the tssnaption 
of a ring smicture for CtH», thiophene, pyrrole and furta 
ts plausible and satisfactory, since it e^Iaias the chem. 
be^nor of these roapds. and their denrs. Oas huadred 
references. C. C. Dans 

hlecbtaisa of polymeniaboii reaetmat IV. «* 
Pheaylbotadieae. E. Bergmana. J. Cktm Sm. X93S, 
1550-60; ef C. A. 26. 2976— The dimer of FhCHs 
» CHCH CH» is ?-5«vW.»fT*-»t.A>^j«{»pc<i.*r*r, PhCH 
CHCH aUCHiPh) CH ai CHi. since opdiuoa pres 

BrOH and HC>»CC:HCCH,CO,H)CH(CHjrh)CQ,H fl>. 
The mechanism of the dimenzauon is discussed. Since 
other possble formulas for the dimer ate PhCH CH- 
CH CHi CH-CH CHPh CH., which should peld *- 


C. J West 

Psendogalactal. Hennatm Eohaus and Otto Widroaia. 
Ann 520,301-4(1933). — Thacrtylgalaetal (20g l.boJed 
20 mm. with 20 parts of H/0, pres 11 r 
goijcfa/. C.JluOi a). b,« 163-5*, faR* -2S9*; p- 
Assta', /Amir 

HC(OEt),). b.« 13S-S*. lolv -39 70*. I and Ba- 
(OH)> prt sjcgalJtfaJ, whose P-iohwpVeWijsirawar, m 
157*. repeated distn pres protopucal I in ih Pd and 
res diiviee-v’-galifJaJ dwci' 

(p.»iirrepirtvJivirMii«r, m. 148’; £! oectaf, 

b»» 107-3*, JaJJ? 23 7S*); dihydrogalactal, a J2S*, 
U1V4S1*. C. J West 

Structure ef so6iim sulfunc aod ester of gilactan from 
Indeae Ummsnoides (Rhodophycese) W. Z. Hassid 
Cim Soc 57, 2045-50(1335); cf. C. A 37, 
5^ 1^* sulfune aod es'er of galactao, 1 (C«KA)- 

OSOjONa), (I), from the red alga, iriJwe lantnanndrs, 
has a ra<^ wt of 15G0 and therefore *1 is 6, the titration ' 
currt and the sp tond ladicate that Its a salt of a strong 
aaa Uy electrodials-us, the Na was remored and the 
substance, initially neutral, became aod, Pb of about 3. 
t^ was not obtamed pure, because all the Na cwiJd not 
be remored and also because part of ihe SO,H gronp was 
remc^ Acetylation pres a product with 2 Ac groups 
^ hrdrolysis pres a 

galactan (H) with loloSOd:* andTS* (HA)),rts?. Tie 


yidd the «.T,5Jrt«r5rtrvV anJ {HI), these aads were 
studied m, m. 1(3-5* (decompn ), was prtpd from 
ajvd wr.'i 

EtONa (Ef «ier, b.i 235-40*, m 42*), followed br hr- 
drolysis tad decnrboxylatioa at 230*. 11, m ICS* (DuS 
and Inpdd. C A. 25, |Q\>‘) Neither II n 

identical with I. In the synthesis of n by the I 

of the tetiacarborrlic acid from CHNa(COtEt)j tad Et 
fumarate, some 1 is formed C J R’est 

Stabdiiy against interchange of the iodine atnns in 
diphenyhodonma iodide F. Jaliusburper, B Toplcr 
and J. Weiss /. Chrm Ste. 19J5, 1295-6 —By use of 
ndioactire Nal prepd by oeutroa bombwdmeot, the 
intezuhange of I with the 2 I atoms in diphenTliodomuTO 
iodide (I) was studied On erys t n of 1 from H,0^c 
eoatg actire Nal the resulting solid was stroaglT radio- 
actire. Diplieay-ljodoamm hydronde denred from if 
was conrened to I w^th mactire Nal and was iMctire 
TheiefoPe interchange occurs w^th the neg I only. BoilmS 
20inin. male, and HiO-ale gave no interchange. IsntS 
actire Beg I heated at 103* with Phi for 5 rata when 
pnnfied and the neg 1 replaced with inacUre I pare 
mactire I. A check portion not so treated was stfll actire 

Foster Dee Snell 
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o-BrCJIiNHu m. 130-1*, 72%; 
mtsomer. m. 117.5-18.5*. C9%; o-MeCJI,NIIu lavender, 
m 122-3*, P7%; m-M<OCtII,Ni!u m. 82.&-3.5*, quaDt. 
yield; p.n,NCJI,COiB, m. 183 5^*. 
Z.S.m(hS’)CJI,NIIt.Tn. 175-5*. 88%; 4.IUNCJIfk. 
m. 147-8*, 67%; 2 - 11 , NCJUCJI, 0-4, m. 130-8*. 74%; 
4 ~ntI*'CJItCtHtCl~i, m. 145-5 5*. quant, yield 

C. J. West 

Some denvatives ol f-fluorobenzenesulfiiilc add. 
Raymond M. Hann. /. Am, Chen, Soe. 57, 2107-8 
(1935).— Dry HCl passed through AlClj m a soln. of 
PhF in CSi until said., followed by SOi (3 hrs.), gives 
75% of A'fl p-fiuoTObenteneiuifinale dihydrate (I), diamond 
crystals. I and beneyl-if^-tbiouTca (11) in 0 25 A’ HD 
give the n tail of p-fluorobenzenesulfinte and, m. IGl* 
(m. ps cor.). Oxidation of I with HjOj and addn. of 
II give the 11 salt of p-fluerobenzenesulfonte and, m. ICC*. 


1P36 =9 

Decomposition of p-iodoaniline. F. B. Dams, R. G. i prepd. as foBfws: 

Brewster and John A Davis. J. Am. Ckem. 5oc. 57, 

2320-7(1933).— /'•IDH.NH, (400 g.), on standing 3 years 
m a glass-stoppered bottle, gav e 95 g. 2,4-IiDHiNH, and 
about 190 g. unchanged #>'IDH4NHj, with some ^ g. 
black iBSol. mass- C- J. vvwt 

Molecularrearrangementof sulfanihdeslsulfenanmdes). 

n Maurice L. Moore and Treat B. Johnson. J. Am. 

Chem. 5CC.57, 2234-6(1935) ; cf.C. A. 29. 7300«.— Certain 
solfcnandides have been rearranged by digestion in EtOH- 
HaOH to give the corresponding o«mereaptodiphcnyl- 
amines, whereas, upon heating alone, the same compd. 
gives f-amino ^fides. The free o-anuno sulfides, so 
far as examd , do not suffer a rearrangement under the 
same conditions, hence the question arises, whether the 
sulfenanilides pass through the intermediate stage before 

forming the e-mercaptan denv As yet this point has ..... — r .< -i.v:, 

not beL clarified 2-OiNDH4SNHPh gives 87% of 2- 3 Retlusmg I and FbCOCHiBr «n .?5%^pOH gives 

--- - fiuaraphntyl pbenaeyl tulfone, m. 151 . «ith P-OJNDH4- 

ClltCl there results p-fiuorophenyl p-nilrobenz^l sulfone, 
pale yellow, m 185*. I and ClCHiCO,H give p-fluoro- 
benzentsvljonylacetie and, ra. 110-11* (II salt, m. 144* 
(decornpn): p-bromophenacyl ester, m. 12G*). I and 
DCHiAc give a quant, yield of p-fluerophenylsulJonyU 
acetone, m CG*; CO(CH,I)» and I give a.t-dt-p-fiuoro- 
hensenesuilonylautone, m. 144*. C. J. West 

Halogtnabon of pbenolsulfonie acids in nitrobenzene. 
Ralph C. Huston and Arthur H Neeley. J. Am. Chem. 
Soe. 57. 2176-8(1935).— PhOH (31.3 g.) and 50 g coned. 
lItSO«, heated 2 hrs at 100-10*, addn. of 100 g. PhNO, 
and then 15 g fuming HiSO» (temp, not above 10"), 
followed by 107 g Bri and 50 g. PhNOt (dropwise 
dunng 2 hrs ), give 10.4% of 2.BrC«H40H and 72.7% of 
... 2,0-Dr, DH, OH; using 95 g. H,SO« gives 95% 2,6- 

112-13.2*; m-isomer, m, < BfiCtHiOH and 45 5% of 2-Br&H40H. With CS g. 
' •* '* m.CfC4H.CO,H- IltSO., Cl, gives 70.3% of 2.C-D,DH,OH and 17% 

2A:iDH.OH; miD. >neJd$ of 24% of 2,0-CI,C,H»Oir and 

72% 2.01011,011 were obtained with 100 g. HsSOi. o- 
MeDII.OH (30 g ), 55 g. coned. 11,50., CO g. Br, and 60 
g PhNO, give 00% crude C-Br deriv. and 13% 4,6- 
Br, denv. Cl gives 30% of the 6-CI denv. and 12% of 
4,C-D, denv. Brommation or chlonnatioa of the 4- and 

, — _ - . ^ 6-suIfoiuc acids of «-MeDH.OH in PhNO, gives the 2- 

ammontum eatboxylaUs: IICO,H, «. 97.8-8 8*; AcOH, 6 and 4.Br and the 2, C-Br, denvs. and the 2-CJ, 2,4- and 


0,NC«il.NilDH.SNa-2;' the o- and p-tolmdes give 80 
and 90% of the corresponding denvs. These were 
characienzed as the thiomcthyl ethers, rn 97-8*, 94* 
and St-5", resp. C. J. West 

Identification of carboxylic acids as caibozylates of 
benzfbuniae and ar-phenylethylamine. C. A. Buebler, 
Louise Carson and Racbel Edds. J. Am. Chem. Soe. 
57, 2181-2(1935) — The following compds. of PhCHjNll, 
with acids are sufficiently stable to permit AcOEt or abs. 
EtOH to be used for punfication. Bentjilammontum 
carboxylates (acid given): HCO,H, m. 95-7^ (all at. ps 
cor.); AcOH. m 90J-7.1*; EtCO,H, m. 40 7-7.5“; 
PrCO,H, bii 109-10*; BuCOjH, m 61.7-2.7*. CICH,- 
CO.H, m. 119 9-20 9*; diCCOiH. m. 1204-i.3*; 
PhCHjCOjH, m. 122-2 6*; o-MeDH.CO,H. m. 145 4- 
6 4*: PhCH CHCO,H, m. 135 9-63"; Bt0H.m.l27 2- 

8 4*; e-H,NC*H,CO,H. m 

134-4 6*; h-i$om«r, m. 197 _ . _ 

m 160 6-ldl*; e.DC,H.CO,H. m. 150A-1.5*; 
isomer, m. 149 2-9 8*; p-isomer, m. ICO 3-1.3*; e* 
HOC,H,CO,H, m, 9411-5 5*: m-isomer, m. 183 2-9 6*: 
^isomer, m. 216 6-17.2*; o-MeODlLCOjK, m, 121.5- 
2 3*: tn-isomer, m. 113.1-14 1*; p-isomer, m 144 8- 
6 6*; o-OiNCiH.COsH, m. 143.9-S7*; m-lsomer, m. 
1749-65*; ^isomer, m. 197J-89*. a-Pheny/ethyl^ 


m. 92.1-2,5*; EiC0,H, b., 120-1*; PrCO,H. b„ 125*; 
aCH,CO,H. m. 94 7-5 5*; PhCH, CO, H, ra 115 6- 
16 4*; o-MeCai.COjH. m. 1133-13 7*; PhCH.CH- 
COjH, m. 144.5-5 1*; BzOH, m. J40G-1.2*; n-H,NC,- 
H.CO,H, m, 111-116"; m-isomer, m. 168 9-9 4’; p~ 
■sotner, ra. 185 8-6 4*; w-BrDH.COjH, m. 148 9-9.7* 
?.ClC,H.COiH, m. 130 9-1 9": m-isomer. m 144,7- 
53*; p-isomer, m. 152 2-33’; o-HaQILCOjK, m. 
102 1-2 9*; m-isomer, m. 1373-8 4*; p-isomer, m. 
199 3-9 9’; o-MeOC.H.CO,H, m. 158 7-9.1"; m.,somer, 
m. 1314-13*; p-isomer, m, 132 8-3 4*; eA5,NC,- 
H.COjH, m. 129 5-30 1*; m-isomer, in. 170 7—1.1"; 
f-isomer, m. 195 8-63*. C. J. West 

Amides obtained from benzenesulfinic acid. L. Cbas. 
Raiford and Stewart E. Hailet, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 


2.6’Ctt denvs Sulfonic acid groups on the C«H, ring 
of PhOH and denvs are stable toward halogcnation m 
the presence of add if carried out in an inert anhyd. 
solvent. C. J. B'est 

Pyrolysis of allyl-p-phenetidise. F. L. Carnahan. 
J. Am. Chem. See. 57, 2210-11(1035).— The Na compd 
of pfaenacetin and allyl bromide, followed by hydrolysis, 
_ yield 31% of aUyf-p-phenetidine (1), b,, 134 5*, b?w 265* 
(decorapD.), dj® I ()090, n*c’ 1.5493; p-ioluenestJ/onyl 
deriv , m. 81* (86% yield) . Refluxing 1 at atm pressure 
gives 0 465 mol. p-EtODH,NH,, 0.40 raol. C,H, and 
0.447 mol. resinous matenal. The mitial step appears 
to be a splitung into radicals at the C-N bond. 

^ ^ . C. J. West 

The eonoensatjon power of pyrocatecbol derivabves. 


sf oiTn Artn’>i\ -iT , ,7 vvuuciiaauwu ^uwci oj y/jumieciiui uerivauves. 

-pie following amides were prepd. Paolo Dreyfuss. Gaze. chtm. ilaJ. 65, 498-501(1935).— 
^ ? ITc ■ tbc amine m 3 vols. a A review and discussion, based on the work of vanous 

^_Et,0 with 1.25 tnols. of crude PhSOCl m 2 vols. investisators. and wuh m ,1,- 


- - — -f crude PhSOCl in 2 vols. 

EtjO, with continuous agitation at 0’ (ihc name of the 
starting amine is given) o-ClCtHiNIIt, m. 107-8’, 76% 
yield; m-iromer, tan, m. 100*, very poor yield* 
p-isomtf, m. 155 5", 78%; o-BrCJ/.Af/,. lavender, m. 
llO-ll , 20%; m-isomer, pmfc, m. 112-14", 19%' 
uomer, lavender, m 150 5", 47%; p,nk 

m. 124-5", 44%; nt-tsomer, m. 102-3’, 44%; p-tsomer'i 
yellow, m. 100-1*. 56%: o.ilrOr.TT.frrr. 

108-13'. 

yield; p-tsomer, purple, i 

O’CttHiNlIi, tan, m. 143-4*, very poor 
165 5 .high yield; 2-H,NC,H.CJACM. yellow, m. 200* 
IVZ pink, m. 165-6*1 

"cry poor yield. Amltdes of bemenestdfonte and were 


•MeOCtHiNII], purple, 

K-tsomer, m. 133-4*. p 

133-1’. 89%; p-IhUCiH,- 


investigators, and with speaal attention to the previous 
work by D. (D/rr., Bo/trt 2933). The power of condensa- 
tion of denvs. of e-C,H4(On)j at the 4- and 5-positions 
Is evident from recent literature. This condensing power 
should be taken into account in all investigations of 
pyrocatecbol denvs., for on the one hand tins power 
opens new possibilities in syntheses, but on the other 
hand may give rise to undesired reactions. C. C. D. 

Alkyl ethers of 2,2-bis(4.hydroxyphenyl)propane, I. 
Some dialkyl ethers. G. R. Yohe and J. F. Vitcha 
J. Am. Chem. Soe. 57, 2259-60(1935).— The ethers of 
H0C«H4 C(CHi)iDH 40H were prepd. with the dialkyl 
sulfates and alkali or (Am denv.) from the ale. and 
SOiDi. Me ether, hi 190*, m. 69-61.5", n*,? 1.6696* 
El ether, m. 49-50*, n 1.5556; Pr ether, bj 200-2’ n 
1.5448,d2' 1.0156; bj 212-13*, m. 20* nl.5.3fiS 

d. 0.99G1: Am ether, b, 225-30’, ra. 34.5-5 5’, n 1 5303’ 
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The yield of the first 4 is about 50%. of the Am derir. 1 . Uchea *eiils. VI. (^nstituent* of jwpu- 

VI uic ^ ^ tu—. lonim. rraocis H. Curd and Alexander Robertson. J. 

Chm. Soc. 1035, 1379-81; cf. C. A. 27, 3403— The 


b. ^2-3*. dj; 1.331. The tnbromomelh^ dttn , b,* * «• 226-7 , the diaml, m. 234 . Wth lOVo Aq. KOH 
108-200® m 90-1* C J West there results stictinic acid, which is considered tub- 

Rearraigement of thiocyanates into Isothiocytaate*- 
Ernst Berimaaa J Cfcem. 5<ir. 1935. 1361-2 -Cin- 1 wmB Mel and AgiCO, g.^e 
namyl thtocyanale (1). m 68*. results in 15 t yield from m- 174 . Ag.O pvcs an tsomer m. 212-3 . C. J. W. 


12T^KSCN and ^'gi’PhCH cilCHi'aVn 75% EtOlI; 
on refluxing for 1 hr , I yields anMinyl itithtMyanaU 
(II), yellow, bi, 162*; thus the classical scheme of re- 
arrangement applies to this reaction. Catalytic reduction 
of I yields y-pUnylpTopyl Dtioejanait, bw 80*. also prepd 
from PhCHiCHjCH.Br {HI) and NH.SCN; it h^ an 
intensely vesicant eScet. n and PhNlIj in Et/)-EiOH 
give PhCH CIICHiNHCSNHPh in and k phthal- 
umde yield Pktkalo-y-pKenylt>rapyiimiit.m.(A , ^hK^ 
also results from catalytic reduction of PhCR CHCHiN. 


Attempted preparation of vanlUoylformlc add. W. E. 
Barcb. J. Am. Chem Soc 57, 2330(1935) — The prepn 
of vaiiilloylformie aad by Mottem's method (C. A. 29, 
135') coiild not be repeated; difficulty was also ex- 
perienced m repeating his prepn of apocyanin. A. B 
Lamb reports that 2 other Investigators could not repeat 
the prepn C. J. West 

Conflguration of the AMetrahydro- and the hezahydro- 
terephthihc adds. W. H. Mills and G, H. Keats. J. 
also resuiis irom uatoiTu^ CAcm.JW. 1935, 1373-5 —Sight modifications of Baeyer’s 

<COkC,W. fPosner. Ber. 26, 1860(1893)). This shows method produced from 400 g. terephthalic acid 170 g. 

does not. have the isomenc structure Utrahydro deny. and 40 g. «r-(n)-tsom», 

PhCH(NH,)CH CH, . _ . . C. J West 


Emulsia' XXm. Influence of eubititution in me 
benzene iradeus on the fermentative aplittmg of phenol 
«-d-*lucosidei. n. Burckhardt lltlfench and C Paul- 
uieBurt. Ann 520 , Ise-^KWaS) ; cf. C. A. 29,6017'.— 
o-HOCiH.03Ie (2 ® ) *“<* I- '”<>1 acetobromo- 

glucw^itB 4 NaOH in MCiCO-HiO, after 4 bn. 


tcemttnel ■ 

-fiO* fabs. EtOH): tctra-Ae , 


m. 228* and 161*. reap. I was resolved with bruane in 
lIjO; the pure I form has [a]!!,, —279* and ra 222*; 
the other isomer could not be punned Catalytic reduc- 
tion of 1 and II gives the corresponding hexahydro aads, 
m. 309* and 157*. resp In these eases the more sol 
form has the nr-conSguration For 11 at 22* Ki • 0A2 
X lo*', m o£i X 10'*. I, - i.is x J0-‘, 

while I is slightly stronger, the ratio 
' ■ " — 1 Ingold's 

and 8 26 
-...West 

. .. Hydrophtbahdes VII. Sergio Berlingoxzi aad Vlttona 

-'M* (abs. EtOH): tctra-Ae dertt , m 140-3*. (alv Senaton Gats. eh%m. tlal 65. 424-40(1935); ct. C. A. 
—24 8* (CBCli) (9.2 g yield from 15 g 11). The 3- 20, 2728 — In addn lo the sapon of betuylidene-A*' 

heruyl ether (TV) of protocatechuic aldehyde 4-0^ tetrahydropbthalide (I) by eq KOH to form e-phenyt- 
glucMde. with 1 mol HiO, m 165-8*. (afv —60.2* acetyltetrahydrobenzoie acid (II), already described 
(abs. EtiO); the compd is very hygroscopic Tetra- (C. A. 26, 2728), expls show that »p<m nnder different 
aeetylprotocatedmic aldehyde 4-d-di.^ucoside (11 6 g) 0 conditions leads to a different product Ale. 1 (8 5 g. 
and aeetobromogalaetose with KaOK in 51etCO-HjO in 100 cc ) and aq. KOM (5 g. in 23 ce.),refluxed5 min. 
at room temp, for 20 hrs give, after deacetylation, and treated with H.SO1, yield 6 g. of an uamer (HI), 
about 8 5 g pretoeatechufc aUUhydc 4’9-d-tlucaiide 3-0-J- CuHi.O., of II, m 115*. sol In cold dd. KaiCOi (repptd. 
foloeSoride (V), with 1 mol H]0, (a|V —100 5* With bT mineral aci^). A; eait. With aq KaOH and 
anemnlsm with a ff-glucosidase value of 1 2. the following NHtOH HCl, XU forms the oxime. CuHiiOiM, m. 62* 
percentage was decompd m the time given- I. 10 mm (cf. 154-5* of the oxime of 11). ZD in boiling aq. KOH. 

24A%, ni, 10 mia , 19 5%, IV, 6 min , I6J%; V, acidified with HiSO. and let stand, forms H, whereas II 

35 mm 41 2-512%; with an emul^ with ff-glucxisidase u> boiling aq ^Ic. KOH on aadiflcatiou yields unaltered 
value of 5 5, V m 6 mm is decomposed to the extent of ^ H. This shows that II is the stable and HI the unstable 
48 7-59% C ). West form Evapu of the mother liquor from the crystn 

Condensations of benzoylfarmamlide with acetone, of HI yields ff-phenyl-aiV-dihetotetrabydrohydrindene, 

ethyl phenylacetate and diethyl malonate John V. ■ , 

Scudi and H. G. LmdwaU J Am. Chem Soc. 57, CtHi CO CllPh CO (IV), canary-yelloW, m. 104’; its 
2302-3(1935); cf C. A. 29, 7307'.— Pl^KCOBi and solns. m aq. alkalies are intense violet-blne, and IV is 
MciCO with a little EtiNII at room temp for 6 hrs. give pptd. by acids; it also is formed by evapn of a soln. of I 
of 2~phenyl-2-hydToxy-4-ptntanoneanauU, PhC- and NaOile in hleOH or NaOEt m EtOH and treatment 
(OH)(CONHPh)CnjAc, m 137-8*; phenylh^ratom, 9 of the residue with dil HeSOi The yield Is higher with 
m. 174-5* (decompn ) ; further action of PhXHCOBr lleONa The mother liquor in this case conuins a 
(2 weeks) gives 25% of 2fi-dthydroxy-2fi-4tphtnyl-4- trace of HI, the proportion of which is larger from EtONa 
hepianom-l.T-dianilide, COICH,C{OH){CONHPh)PhI, than from MeOXa Ice-cold II (4 g) in 2% aq KOH 
in.171-2* PhXHCOBza^PhCHiCOiEtafterSiDoolhs (lOOec)andaq 2% KMnO. evolve BzII and yield, after 
at room temp give 90% of a.S-^henyimaSeinantt, steam-dists of the filtered liquid and aadification of the 
yeuow, m. 178-9 , reduction gives 80% of a, S-dipAenjf- residue with H«SO,, 0 8 g of BzOH. while the mother 
234-5*. With CH,(CO,Et)s there liquor extd with Et,0 Velds 0 5 g of BzOH. The 
«o7o of 2.p^ny{-2.fgrmanauJa.S,t^.3-UlraearbiSh- wash liquor from the BzOH made alk. with NH.OH and 
PV” 75% of V treated with CaQ, and AcOH gives (CO,),Ca, while the 
fn yellow, m III*, re- filtrate treated with H,SO, and end sntb EtA> yields a 

uaceu to the sttainaetl. m 104-5’; hydrolysis givesi eompd (V), m. 50*, with a strong odor of PhCn,CO,H, 
.rt ,.1 .. J. West and which IS probably the latter. With KhlnO, under 

SwliAoo rf «if-mMdtlie add with (-l-ephedrinc the same conditions, in gives twice as high a yield of 
1544 — Deuils BzOH. a little (CO,H)i. BzH aad V. IH (4 g.) m 5% 
f-^nd^v Tield 45g aq.NaOH (80 cc.) and 57c. Na-Hg (30 g ).let lUnd, and 

d30g d-aad, most of the ephednne IS recovered acidified with HCl, ppts 32*g. of'e-phcnyUtcelyl- 
C J. West haahydrebcnsme aad (VI), m. 98*, stable on prolonp^i 
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H.SO. at 100®. which excludes its being a -y-HO ^d. from ^BrCiH^Cu CHI h. ^ 


H,SO» at 100®, which excludes its being . 

It IS also formed by refluxing either n or HI m 10% 
NaOH with powd. Zn, and acidifying with HCi. VI 
and PhHN'NHj. heated cautiously at 100®, and the product 
purified by soln. in aq. hTasCOi and renrtn. with HCL 
yield the fihenylhyJrdione, CjiH'iOjNj, m. 50® {decotnpn ). 
VI IS oxidired by KMnO,. Na-Hg has practically no 
action on U. U. IH or VI {2 g.) in 5% aq. NaOH cc.) 
and 4% Na-Hg (100 g ), refluxed, neutralued with IICJ, 
the filtered liquid acidified, the ppt. extd. with dil. Na,COi 
and water, and purified with EtjO, yields approx. Id! g. 
of bfit^IhesakydropklhaMe. m 79®, and approx. 0 5 g of 
bts{bensylhexak^rophthatide)pinae<tM, m 113® Neither 
IS sol. in cold dll. NajCOi, while both are sol. in boiling 
aq. all hydroxides (repptd by acids), and these solos 
• fairly resistant to KMnO,. When I was first prepd. 


Asynunetnc syntheses. IV. The action of optically 
aettre nitrates on 2-broraofluorene. J. T. Thurston and 
R. 1, Shrmer. J. Am Chtm Soc 57.2163-6(1935); 
cf C. A. ZS, 145’. — 2-Brotnofluorcne (1) and 
nitrate (D) with EtOK m abs. Eti9 at 45® gne 62.5% of 
Q^nitro-fl-bromolluorene as the K sqU, which gives a 
green color with FeCf,. I and d-II at 35® give a K sail 
wiih«44.%®, f-IIgiv«asaltwith —1 71®. Acidification 
of the salts gt>as optically inactive act-O-mtro-Z-bromo- 
/narriir (HI), yellow, m 132“; I eCJi gives a green color; 
boiling with EtOH gives the normal NO, compd. (IV), 
m. 170®. Br givTs Zfi-dtbromo-O-nitrofluorene, yellow, 
m. 139®. The Ag salt of IV and Mel give an unstable 
oitronic acid, which readily decomposes into 2-bromo- 
fluorenone onme (V) and HCIIO. IV docs not absorb 


doe . «!.), the position of the double bond was not estab- a Dr. while UI absorbs 50% of theory, V al^te 50 76% 
lish^ and therefore that in H was also u ncer t ain . The * •* **•* 
prepn. and properties of II and IH, particularly their 
behavior with NH 20 H and analogous cases in the 
literature which are discnased. indicate that they differ 
only in tie position of the double bond- Their reactions 
with alk. KMnO, lead to the conclusian that in has the 


constitution HO,CCH CH, CH, CIT, CH CCOCH.Ph, 


while that of n might be either HOjCCH CH, Cff, CH| * 

CH -CCOCHiPh (VU) or HOjCC CH CH, CH, CH,.CH- 
COCHiPh. Hydrogenation of II and III and analogous 
reactions cted from tie literature lead in turn to tie 
concdnsion tlut II has the constitution VU- The 
condensation of A* • tetrahydropbthalic anhydride 
with FbCHiCOiH. described 
probably takes place according 


aud the at/-K salt, 89.2^4% ' C. J. West 

Action of Gngnard reagent on certain fuchsones 
Percy L Julian and Wm. J Gist / Am. Chent. Soe 
57, 2030-2(1935) — Fuchsone or p-MeOCilECPbiCl with 
MeMgl gives p-MeOC.n.CPh,Me; this is a case of 1,0- 
addn. and confirms the results of Bayer and Villiger 
(Ber. 36, 27’>.1(1903)) Dipfienyi-4-melhoxjnaphikyi-. 
earbinol la 162*; the chloride m. 151®, with Meilgl 
there results I,4-dipherijl-l,4~tnetkosynapklhyUlkan€, b*., 
220-30®, m. 144®, naphthofuchsone gires the same prod- 
uct, thus indicating a l,6*addn None of the 1,6-addn 
pr^ucts could be isolated from the reaction of these 
fuchsones with PhMgGr. Antbrafuchsone gives a 1,2- 
addn. product, Meifgl yielding 9~meJh)l~10-leii3ohydtjl~ 
e-9.1O-dih'idroan!hren-0-ol. m 223*; oxidauon gives 


tdeiu-9,IO-dih^toan!krenA)-ol, m 223*; oxidauon gives 
PbjCO and anlhraqmeone. 9-PhenyMO-benihydryl- 
earlter work, j idoie-O.lO-dihydroanthrui-O'Ol (D gives a ehloridt, m. 
the reaction: 230* (decompn.); mol. Ag gives m C«H<, a deep reddish 

brown soln., almost completely decolonzed by atia. 0, 

6. CO CH CH| CHi CH| CH.C.C ,0 - f HiCPh. COi H the peroxide could not be crystd. "^e jrpmidr m 165* 

t u stable and does not rearrange into its isomer with the 
anthracene structure; its halogen deriv’s. likewise have 
apparently the dibydroanthraRne stnieture. C. J. W. 

Reaction of Gngnard reagents with some snecutie 
anhydrides. Chaim Weizmann, Otulie BIum-Bergmann 


I. This should be of utility in the syothesu of certain 
natural substances, e. g , sedsnonic aad, sedaooltc acid 
and Its mtersal anhydride. C. C. Davis 

MigrahonofoUjlgroupsiathe ethylacetoacetateseries. , , 

Ernst Bergmana and Herbert Corte. /. Clem. 1935 , 6 and Felu Bergmann. 3. Chem. Soe. 1935 , 1370 - 1 .— 
136 ^ 5 -— IhCII CHCHiCl (35 g.) ^nd AcCHNaCOjEt a-Ci«HrMgBr and 30 g. succiiuc anhydride give 2.6 g. 


I dry C,H|, boded 48 hrs , give £< C'Cinnamylaeelo- 
aeetaie (I), 200®, and 2 g. Et dietnnamylaceloeuetaU, 

bi, 258*. Hydrolysis of I yields y-beniylidenebutyiic 
acid and a-pheayI-6®-hexen-«-<me. PbCH:CHCH,OH, 
Et fl-eihoiycrotonate and NH,C1. heated I hr. at 150®, 
give Et S-attnamyloxyerotoisaU (II), bu 162®, and Et ff- 
etnnamyloxy-a-ctnnamylerolojuite (III), b, 200-10®. This 
reaction is primarily an O-cirniamylatian, thus affording 
support for Cl ai s e n’s view that the 1st stage is the alkyla- 
tion of Et methoiycrotonate involves the “enolic" O. 
Alk. hydrotyas of II yields cinBOmyf tsopropenyl ether, 
tnj 120-2 , and 0-phenyl-8-nny{profnO7ne and, ba 163®; 
the a lkal i treatment of II to Some extent leads to a re- 
arrangement which is accompamed by a "transposi- 
;ioo” of the alkyl group. H«ung II at 260® for 6 hrs. 


•CwH,COCn,Cn,CO,H, m. 133'®; the fl-isomw, 
m. 184-5®, was similarly prepd. Phenylsucnnic an- 
hydride (8.7 c ) and PliMgDr give 2.2 g. of y-Jiydroxy- 
a.y.ytnphenyHMyrte and lactone, m. 162® ; a-Ci«HfMgBr 
giies the y,yd:(o~n42phlhyl) analog, m 211®; the add 
portion was a brown simp, whose reduction product 
J bi.« 265-70®. 3-PheiiyI-14!,3,0-tetrahydrophthalic an- 
hydride and PhMgBr give 2-phenylmethylol-6‘Phenyl‘ 
l,!Afi-lttrahydrobensme and laeiant, m. 227"; the add 
portion could not be purified. C. J. West 

Alcoholic ammonia as a reagent in the nitroshlbene 
senes. David E. Worrall. J. Am. Ckem. Soe. 57, 
2209-301(1935). — Itoxasohne nridcr are prepd. by addmg 
a small vol. of EtOH satd. with NH, to a nitrostUbece 
either alone or mixed with PhCH,NO, or p-BrCiH,- 


.... _ at -iw V u<>. ciuier Bione or mixea wita rncHiMU, or p-urubU- 

pves a yield of I; this rearrangement is the reason $ CH^sO,; no reaction was observed with carefully dried 

lor the fonnauoa of m m the above reaction; m the 1 st - * 

stage is formed 11, which it rearranged into I and the enolic 
form of the latter is again cinnamoylated on the HO group. 

Reversibility of the Friedel-Crofts cond'ewahon. 

Hydrogenahott phenomena. L. L. Alexander, A L 
Reynold C. Fuson. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 57. 

ciH)^C “»• '/wxB'ofes'rrere 

MCH,COOta. 

ui C.II, give ,9% of the El ester, m. 79- 
bO 5 , of 8-phenyl-8-{p-chloTopkenyl)-8Ai^roxyproPt<mic 

8-(p~<hlorephenyl)c%nnamtc and, m IBS* 

PhiCHCH,CO,H. 

iras-H,), results pi ,0% yield from (p-CTC.H.CH-)-, 


NH. and mtrostilbrae in dry EtjO after 4S hrs. 4-p. 
Btomophenyt-d,S-Aiphenyiiej\v.,'ai. 172-3®; 3,4-d%pkenyl~ 
5-p3>Tomophenyl deriv., m. 213-16* (decompn ); 3 - 
phenyi~t fS^nsip-ltTomopkenyl) derto., m. 160-1®; 3,5- 
diphenyl-4-amtyl, m. 145^*; 3-phenyl-4-an\syl-5.p. 
hromophenyl, m. 143-4®; 3,5-dsplmyl-4’^peronyl derio , 
m. 165-C®: 3'phmyl-4-pipetonyl-5-p.}>Tomopheny\ dme , 
:• /»arTT-/,t.» wen. prepd. by the action of 

. — ; 3,5-diphtnyl-4-p-bTomo- 

pnenyl, m. 183-3®; 3-pheny{-4,5-its{p^romophenyl), m 
179-60*; 3-phenyl-t-anisyl-5-hromopkenyl, m. 188-6®- 
3,S-diphenyl^-p\peronyl, m 227-S^; 3-phmyl-4-ptber'. 
onyl-5-bnmophenyt, m 2(34-5®; S.S-dipkenyl-i-o-eUore- 
Phenyl, m. 127-8®. a-3!ilro-a-phenyl-B'phenyl.SA)ensal- 
amtnoelkane, ta._ I37-S*; dil. HCI gives NH,. BzH and 
PhCH,NO,: this compd. probably results from the re- 
action of PhCHjNOj with a condensation of NH, arid 
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BzH (PhCn(OH)N CHPh) The action of ClOIl-NIIi ^ dnde and butadiene 
upon o-chlorobenzalphenylnilromethane five< a-nUro~tt‘ Sfi‘beitto-I.4,O.IO,lI,I2 
pktnyl - fl - 0 - Morophenyt-d-O’Chlorobenzalamnotlhane, 

m 14^-5“ TbcroleofNIIj in these transformations Is 
discussed C. J. West 

Pyrolysis Elinunation of two hydroiyl groups from 
a glycol Alexander Schonberg and Robert hlKhaelis. 

J C/iem Soe 1935. 1403-1 —1, 4-Bis(diphcnylmelhyl- 
ene)-i' ‘-cydohexadiene (ThicIc and Balhorn, Bet. 37, 

1409(1904)) yields with UNO, and AcOlI Ph,C(OIl)* 

CiH«C(OH)Phj (Ullmann and Schlaepfer, Bet. 37, 2003 
(19M)) Similarly it is believed that the action of lINOi 
in AcOH on chromanorufen (I) yields SilZ-dikydroxy- 
chromanorufan (II) > decompg 2G0' (cf. Lielicrmann and 
BarroUier, C A 28, 339 1‘) Heating 11 at 290-310* 
gives I, I also results on boiling in AcOIl. II and Ph» 

NMei in AcOH (heating 4 hrs ) gives 6,12-bis(^-di- 
methylammophenyl)chromanorufan, pale yellovr, dc- 3 
compg 310*, I IS unchanged on heating with PhNMe, 

C. I. West 

Grignard reactions with phtbahe anhydrides. Chaim 
Weizmann, Ernst Bergmann and Felix Bergmaon 
Ckem Soc 1935, 13G7-70 — o-Aroyl benzoic acids are 
conveniently prepd from RMgX and C»Hi(CO),0 and 
dcrivs , the formation of a HO acid or its Uclone can 
usually be prevented by using excess of the anhydride, 

I e , by adding the RblgX to the anhydride: yields are 
70-M%. Of the IG compds prepd , the following are 
new o-g-Naphthoylbemote and, tn. 128* (deeompn ) as 
hydrate, di-6-^aphthylpkihalide, m 168*; p-(d-iBd4» 
oxy^i’naphtkoiDbenzote and, m. 166*; c-$‘phenanthroyU 
benzoie and, m 174-5*, 4{S?)'nielhozy-2~benzayibentott 
and, from 4-MeOC,Hj(CO)iO and PhMgBf, ra 167*. 

TT, 100*, Utra<hlora<-4-ani*ayl' 


00* for 100 hrs. give 76% of 

hexahydrophenanlhtene - J/,I2- 

duarboxylic aakyd'tde, m. 1016-2°; 2,3-dt-Me deriv , 
in 128-8 S* (68% yield) Soln in 0 W KOH and acidi- 
fication gives the dicarboxyhe and (III) corresponding to 
il, m 17fl-7*; II and MeOH with NaOH give the He 
tfUr of III, m. 157-9®; CHiNi gives the dt-He titer, 
m 93 6-4*; catalytic reduction of 11 gives the J, 2.3,4,- 
O.tO.tlflZ-eclakydro deriv ,m. 117-18°; the correspondmg 
«<nf. with 0 5 mol C.H|, m. 183-4*. Definite products 
could not be obtained from heating II with KOH at 325- 
420* but I gives kexakydrgphenonlhrene, bs» 179-80® 
(65% yield); Sc gives 80% of phenanthrene Heating 
a mixt. of letra- and beta hydro derivs. from II and KOH 
gives 2.3-dimelhylphetiamhrene, m. 78-8 5°; pttrale, 
light yellow, m 146-7°; guinone, orange, m. 237 6-8 5* 
(^uinoriiftne denv , m 2oS-0°) C. J. West 

Pbenantbfene senes IX Ammo alcohols derived 
from 1,2,3.4-tetrahydrophenanthrene. Fnch Mosettig 
and Alfr^ Burger /. Am, Ckem Soc. 57, 2189-92 
(1936); cf C A. 29, 510C'.— l-Keto.l,2.3,4-tet^ahyd^o- 
phe^an(b^ene (l-tetanlhrenone) gives 90% of the 2’Br 
denv.m 81-6° (all m. ps cor.); Z-dmethylammo denv 
(lia salt) (I), m 218-20* (deeompn), 75%, yield 
(ptcraU, yellow, m 180* (deeompn)); 2-diethylamino 
denv (IICI salt) (11), m. 143-8°, 33%, 2-ptperuiino 
< rferis . yellow, m 138-40*, 81%,; 2-(l,2,3,4~letrahydrots9- 
ouiBofine) denv (IICI salt), pale yellow, tn 226-7* 
(deeompn), 60%; catalytic reduction of I gives 2^i- 
mc/iyliimiiuj • J - hydroxy •1,2, 3, 4 -lelrakydrophenanthrene, 
m 106-8* diet soil, m 223-4* (deeompn ) ; Bz deriv 
(//Cl), m. 179-81® (deeompn)); dtelhylamtna analot, 
m 79-2* (//Cl salt, m 221-3* (deeompn); 3,5-di- 
nstrohemayl denv , pale yellow, m 209-11* (deeompn )). 


met^xybe»zoyt)‘3‘naphlkeie and, m 334* Cyclization 
of some of these compds is difficult because of the ease 
of sulfonation. C. J. West 

Soma bromine derivatives of mdeoe and fodan I(. 
D Porter and C. M. Suter J, Am. Ckem. Soe 57, 
2022-6(1936) — Indene btomohydna (1), *“■“ “* 


Ulraehiorodi^^romopdienyl^ $ Z-ptpendtno analog (HI), m 121^* (//Cf soil, n 259* 

“ (deeompn)), 1,2,3,4-tetrohydrotsogutnoline anatof, m. 

155-6* diet salt, m 227* (deeompn)), S-Bromajd- 
ketO‘t,2.1A-letrahydropheMnthrene, m 104-5*, 87%, 
3-dimetky/amino denv dlCt), m 208-10* (deeompn), 
3-dielkyiomtno denv (JICl), m 181-6* (deeompn )| 
S’piperidino denv (//CO, m 248-60* (deeompn )i 
3-(/,2r3,4‘tefrokydrotsoguinoltne deriv f//C/), m 


with PjO, in ceil or on healing at 155-^* for 2 hrs ■ d Ulrakydropkenonik'ene (//,., 

gives 46-65% of 2-bromotndene, bo 126-7®, m 38-0* deriv , m 89-90*, JJCl salt, m 177-8*): S-dtelkylamino 

'* ■ - • - (//Cl), m 239 6-10* (deeompn) (piereW, yellow, 

ra 20^8* (deeompn); Bs denv (as pxerale), yellow. 


(Jaeohi, C A. 25, 1617, considered this the l-isomer); 
reduxing with CcONa gives S-iadanooe. the Mg denv. 
with COi pves indene-2-carboxylic aad, HDr id AcOH 
gives the dibromide (H), also prepd in 61% yield from 
1 and 47% ilBr by beating 3 hrs on the water ^th; Br 
gives apparently 1,2,3 Inbrorrunryime, d’° 2 12, 


173-4* (deeompn), 3,5^inilrobentoyl deriv, pale 
yellow, m 216-17 5*); 3-pipendtno denv. (//Cl), m. 
246-7° (deeompn ) (Be dern (HCl), m 181-3* (de- 

..... . „ compn)); 3 • (1,2, 3, 4 - letrakydroisoguinoline) deriv. 

1 CGIS, oxidation gives 0-CtH«(CO,H)s and hydrolysis , (IICI) (IV), m 230-1* (deeompn ) l-Hydroxyphtn- 
yields a dibromoindenol, 1 6350 Heating JI at ' atr/krene, m 153*, results in 50% yield from 2-brorno-l- 
200-10° for 1 hr. gives the 2-I3r denv. (10% yield); re- ' ' ' 

fluxing in dry tetralm gives a 3G% yield II and abs. 

EtOH with CiH,N, refluxed 4 hrs , give 38% of l-erhoxy- 
2-bromotndan, bn 147-8°, b’d* 1 6515, dj* 1.344; the 
structure was confirmed by transformation into 1-iodaoone 
oxime with NaNHi in liquid Nil,, followed by strara disto. 
from 10%, II.SO. and addn of NHiOH HCl, Br gives 
* mixt. of 1,2,3-tribromoiodan and 2,2-dibToino-r 


indanonc; refluxing with 10% HiSO, gives l-indanoue 
(HI) The prepn of trans-iodene glycol (IV) from I is 
described III results in 80 6% yield by refluxing I with 
7% H,SOi for 10 hrs , while IV in 1 hr, gives 71% of the 
2 isomer C. J West 

Synthesis of phenanthrene and hydropbenanthrene 
derivatives H The hydrocarbon synthesis. Louis F, 
M Hersbberg J. Am^ Ckem Soe. 


tetnmthrenone with PhNEli for 4 hrs and in 25% yield 
by beating l-tetranthrenone with Se at 295° for 14 hrs 
and as a by-product from U Another by-product of 
Histbecompd CiiHiOlI OCmHi>, m. 119* 4 Hydroxy- 

pkenantkrene (V), m 113°, compd. CmH.OH OCi,H,i. 
ID 107°; this results from V and 4-tetraathrenone The 
ellectivc analgesic dose of HI is 20 mg per kg , of IV, 
a 15 mg per kg , comparable with the effective doses of 
10 and 20 mg for codeine and pseudocodeine, resp 
, C. J. West 

Synthesis el substances related to the sterols IV, 
Some denvatives of chrysene H J Lewis, G R Ramage 
and Robert Robinson /, Ckem Soc 1935, 1412-14, 
cf C ,4 29. 7'J0e‘ — Tn the reduction of 4-MeOC,H.CH 
CHCOiMe (C A 27, 4330), He Spy-dtamsyladtpale-b 
may be distd off, bu 285®, m 67°; the free and (I) r 


M raar he distd off. bi. 285®, m 67®; the free and (I) m 

'u C. <4. 29, 79,2’.— 3,4.Diliydn>. 9 180*. Ring closure of I in C,H,Cli fives 2, H-di6«a-5.f4- 
anhydride and butadiene, dtmetkoxy-i,2,9,lO,lI,lS-kezah^ro£krysene-b, m. 220°, 

oeated Sj hrs. at 100®, five 63% c' ' ‘ • • 

kydropkeHanlkrene~II,12^icarboxvli 
169-70®, m 83 5-4*1 2 


snk^ride (I), 

r * • 2,3-dimethylbutadiene, heated 

' Kives 04-7%, of the 2,3-di-Me dtteo. 
inipbi l.^Rj ,m D5-C°, 3,3.DimetkyUl,4,tl,l7,l3,l4- 
k^kydtotktysene-lS.li-diearboxylic anh^ndt. m 196- 
6 5 . l,2-Dib7dropheaaoihrene-3.4-dKarboxTlic aohy- 


from the reduction Clcratnensen reduction gives 5,/4- 
dtmelkoxy-l,2,$,lO,tI,lS-heiohydrochrysene b, m 140-1’ 
Reduction of 60 g 3-MeOC.H.CH'CHCOiMe with Al- 
Hg ra Et|0 gives mainly He ft-S-melhoxyphenyipropuinaie, 
bu 146®, With 1 7 g of He 6,-r‘d\.3-methoxyphenyta4ipate- 
a, m. 139 6*; the free and (H) m 247-8°. heating U 
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with 60% lIjSOi at 100* for 2.6 hrs. gives 1 cychp<nlyl)~ypftrfiyll>ulyric acid, Irani- 

denv m abwt 350% of G.IS-dimflhaxyl.^^.IOM,lS- an^yJr^d^. m. 112% on hraunj? at 250* for 15 mm., gtvea 

. _ ir.ii« nn.t ArAMo —th the ets-anhydrtde, winch tlul not crystallize; the ciJ> 

and m. lia*. The frani-acid with H,SO, gives I-krti^-2- 
{tram - 2' - earboxycycloptnlyl) - 1, 2, 3, 4 - letrahydro- 
naphthalene, m. heating with Ac,0 and AcON'a 


kexahydrochrysene, m 160" Pijicronsl ami AcOMe with 
Xa give -lAr 3,4-melhyleneJiav\ein!iamaU, n>. j3a-4*; 
the only reduction proiliict is .Ife /5^7,-l-mrtAjl^rfw*y. 
phenylpropieoiate, hn Ifi'-TO", m. 31-5 3,4-(MeO)i- 

OlljCU.CUCOiMe on reduction yields Ai« fi-3,4-<li- 
meihoxyphenylpropipnnte, bn 175-80", m. 37 , and ite 
S,y-dt-3,4-dinieth<ixyphen}!adipile-a, m IRl ; the free 

acid m 80 % H*.SO, gives the 2,n-dikela drtn . ... •- - - - - - - - 

m S-IO" (deeompn ), of 5fi,t3,l4-Ulrameihary-t,2/i,tO.- hydraey ■ J - (2’ - earbaxye^hpeniyl) - 3,4 - Jihydrasy- 
U,lS-hexahydroehryiene-a, m 201" Air oxidation of — m ir,'’ nnH fid . resn. Th^ Irani-. 
the reaction proihict of rtr-2,lJ-diletn-l,2,*>,II),M,lt* 
hexahydfochrysene and MeMgl yields Z.ll-aiwefA^f- 
ekfyjene, m 237". 1 , 7 , 5-rfiBd/«iftrweiM , reddish 

orange, m 222", styphnate, orange, m 207" (decompn ). 

V Condensation of phenjlsucclnlc anhydride with - * 


naphthalene, . 

and decompn of the anhydride gives the cir-tjomrr, m. 
ISV-fi* The Me eiter of the frani-ncid m. -ir)* ; this did not 
reset with UrCHiCOil^t and 7n. Both acids react with 
SOClt m CllCl, lo yield the Ironr- and eii- forms of 1- 


naphthalene lactone, m 102* and Gd®, resp. The tranr- 
lorm inonochnie needles elongated along a, with the 
faces ItUll, 11001 developed, the dimensions of the 
unit cell arc a •« 8 2,6 " 23 4, c " 13 0,/} “ OS® ; with 
a dcasity of about I 315, the no of mob m the cell is 8, 

^ ^ ^ the fit-form crystallizes m trielinic plates, a — 727, b 

trole under the influence of aluminum chloride Roliert ) tC 75, d (001) ” M 0, y * 75® , tf 1 207, no. of mots. 
Robinson and P C Young Ibid 1414-lG — Phenylsnc- in the unit cell. 4 Catalytic reduction of the trans- 
cinic anhytiridc (4g ),fig vcratrole,7 5g AlCJiamH.5ec lactone yields 2-(S’-traHs-carbaxycycl‘rpenl}l)-l,2.3,4-4elra- 

PhSOj, allowed to stand 4S hrs , give &l% of ^-tfrafrojl- hydronabhthalene, m 107® Ct c>clopen{an-2-onc-l- 

a-phenylproptonu and, m 142-3®, manti-KOt dtrtv , carbotylate m PCI, in light petroleum gives Al 

pafe ye/(ow, ni fTS-ff®, fftrt cuntafni the G-niteavxtxtrtiYl aWyrMp<en!^ire‘i-eaebe>xyla}e, bu 03-S*, and a sina]] tjuan- 

ercrup. The m. l(X)-ini) 5®, results by eslerifica- iity of the acid, m 115 Ifi* this ester did not condense 

lion of the acid and aUo from rhCH(CO,Me)ClI,COCl with AcCHNaCOiCt or C!INa(CO,Et), m.IIOCsH.CHO 

and vcratrolc with AlCh m CSj Reiluciion with Zn-IIg and PhClliCl with N'a give m-benzyloxybenviUehyde, b» 

and coned IICI yields a-phenil-i.xeratrylbtttytt£ < 215-18®, m 51®, hippunc acid and Ac, O give m-mf/ftoTy- 
■■■ snih 80% H,SO, there results l-keto-Cj-d,- benzyltdenephenylisotazolone, yellow, m 120®, hydroly- 


- ; with BrClljCOitlt i 

ably El C,T-diniethaxy-2'Phenyl‘3,4-dthydroxynaphlhyt.t. 
acetate, m. 150-01 5®, the acid docs not give a ppt with 
Rr-HiO and hence is probably a d.T* and not an a,0- 
unsatd aeid. VI. Robert Robinson and James Walker 
Ibtd 1K53-3 —Continuation of the work m part V was , 
abandoned when it was found that the condensation of ' 
p-methoxyphenylmccinic anhydride with veratrole was 
not a smooth process. Reduction of Cl 3.4*<Iiliy(iro4- 
naphthylacetate with Na m ClOTl gives f>S% of p, 
telrah^fa-l-naph/hylelhyl ale., bu ISS-CO*, and not vtnyN 
dihydronaphthalene. The synthesis of Jl/< 
nophlhyUlkyJ-l‘ir/lHyIeyehpen]an-2-<l‘l‘earboxylale, h,, 


gives m-bcnzyloxyplienylpymvic aeid, m 145® but it 
decomposes on keeping, alk 11,0, gives m-benzyloxy- 
pkenylaeetK aeiJ (IV), m 120* Since dtbcnyJatwn 
could not be avoid^ m further work methosylated inter- 
mediates were used The dry Na salt of IV, G,3-0,N- 
(MeO)C«lI,C!IO (V) end ActO, heated on the water 
bath lor 21 hrs., give 2-nitro‘5-methoxy-a-(m-bensyloxy- 
phenytUinnamie oeid, pale yellow, m 148®, J-N//, 
dem. m. 137® m-MfOC.H.CH,CO,Na, V and AciO 
give 2'nilrO‘S’'nethoxy’a-(nfmethoTyphenyl}einnarnie aeid, 
yellow, m. 14S®. 2-NIlt denx , m. 185®, the diazo re- 
action gives C3% of a mirt of 44% PiTilimethaxypfien- 
anihrene-O-eorbosyhe eetd, pale yellow, m 2Go®, and 60% 
of the 2,S-iiomer, pale yellow, m JOl®. l^ccarhoxyla- 


20ir-l4®, «V 1 So-lO, is described (the intennediaie tion gives 2,7 -dimethoxyphenantlirene and the 2,5.iMmer, 
compds. have been described) ; its mftAyf<i*n,</e m HiO®; o m. 117® (^-lera/e, orange-rwl, m 151-0®). 2,S-l)\hylroxy- 


the ester could not be dehydrated Hydroxymethylene- 
c)clohexananeand Me^SO, give the 0-UeriA/r,bi,75-ni*, 
n‘o 1.4854; it decomposes rapidly, turning green In a few 
mm. and dark green after 1-2 hrs.; with AcClIiCChrt 
and EtONa, followed by condensation aod hydrolysis 
with CtONa, C-hydrosytetralin-7-carboxyl\c acid results. 

The aromatic nucleus of 2-n5elhvlfbroman could not be ,, 

mduced wtalytlcally, 3TI, Wm &ige Rapsori and (Oil), gives and, in. 74®, and 2*Of/yfcycio- 

Roherl Robinson. 76, J 1.5T3-I3 —Ef f-mertj/.A*. ^ pentanone, b,, 135-8® (jemifar6a»Be, m. 1S3") ; reduction 
vin ketone yields 2i>cl)leycloptnlanol, b,, 101®, b, 

. .u--.- w Reduction 140®;_6ri>r»,i<fe, b,_135— 10*. Octyl-A’-cyclopcntene and 


pAeB<in/6ffnr, m. 180*, di-Ac dvriv , m. 144®. In the 
prepn. ol 3-2-hydroiy-l-nsphihylethyl Me ketone a by- 
product Is 2-methyl-3,G-(,l.2-naphJho)^-pyran, hi, 190®, 
m. 41-5®. The K denv. of Cl cyclopentanonccarboxylate 
•ml octyl bromiilc, boiled 7 hrs. in C,If«5fe,, give ZU I- 
<Ktyleyclopentan-2'<>ne‘l<aTboxylate, bi 157-^5'' 
yield) Oemuarbazane, m. 117®), hjdrolysis with Ba- 


HO ester and PA in C,!!,; the and b„ V10‘ 


McO,CClI,cn,COCl with SnCl, or AlCl, give 2-{S- 
pri m 07®); earbomethoxyprobtonyD-l-actyl-HXythpentene, b, 173-7®, 

4(>-,Vl® which ny 1.48l8.''^\Vtrk of R Ilirl on CKlopcntanonc-C-d- 
rtr proplomc acid is described. Refluxing the acid with 

' a dihydra. AcCl gives the enohe b,, 110-7"; cychpenianol.2- 

m.h7r()&H cno'f? amnl r H oexd lactone, b., 138-0®. PliCH.CIl,Cn,.\c 

L 3 hrs c vr, Vf « IT »»SO, at 0® give 74% of l-methy\^,4^ihydTO. 

nf% ® K- naphthalene. In, 107-8®. C. J. West 

Amino alcohols derived from dibeniofuran L,ch 
to the cillorufe and nitrifc Mteeitig and Richard A. Robinson J. Am. Chem. Soe. 

4 » th* chloride, bi, 12S-30®, reacts sluggishly with AcCIl- m 10.VQ* 

NaCOtCt; Et p-m-methovyphenylethylaceloacetatebtjm*- m^hi/amii 
hydrolysis givw y-m-meihoxyphenylpropyl Me ketoye, 1>,I 9 >mh I ‘ 

1G.8 {lemtcarbatone, m. 100*); condensation Vith I 
did not ffiOT a -rf.. i- * 


rtoil to S ata. Ei,0 Vt O* i™ M j; of Vh, "....bromoaMyi drt'.v'.'.' 

- *">-0*; Me,NH in Ct,0 gives 90% of the 2-(j-d,. 

amina-l-ketoethyl) denv. (Jl), m. 82-3® {UCl salt. 
mol. 11,0, m. 212-35®) ; the HCl salt of the diethyl- 


amino deriv. m 200-12®; the 2-p\peridtno dertv, i. 

100* (HCI salt, m. 255-05®) : the 7/C/ salt of the v^fAvf 

lK.vlme with 1I,S0. and AcOIl gives a-f/ranV.^^wi* /jW m. {tS-9® 

B 1 ..farpoxy- {ltd jail, m. 273-4 , Pfirsasc a^ ester, m. 09-100®); 
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duthylamtno analog, m 75-C‘ 

2-piPendiM aniloiiXn 116 5-17, 
benzoic acid ester, m 119*): 2-elhyIamino analog, 

99 6-101’ {IlCI salt, m 219-19 5°), 2-<imtno auaug, 
ni 132° (907o y‘el<3) (l^Cl salt, m. 2Q1° (decompn >). 
Cataljtic reduction of I pves 90% of 2-(I'liydroxyelh2fy^ 
ilibenzofuran, m 03-1° 2-PropioHyldtben3eJuran, m 
1015-2 5° {seinicarbazone, in 151-6°). 
amino) I'keloelhyl]dibenzofuran-IlCl,m 225-50* iltikyl- 
bis(2-dtbenzofuroylmethyl)amine-IlCl, m. 235-15°. The 
NHj ales do not five a morphme-liie picture tn the cal 
but are generally more analgesic and more toxic than the 
coriespondmg Nllj ales, in the phenanthrene senes. 

C J. West 

Arsemeals contaming the fiiran nucleus tl. Action 
of chlonne Some substituted furan atsenleals. Wesley 
G Lowe and Cliff S Hamilton. J. Am Chem. Soc. S7, 
2314 17(193o). cf C A. 29, 5109> -^Chlonnati^ of 


(IICl salt, m. 157-9*); 1 hfcjCO vritli KMn 04 yields the diacelate, m. 140-1°, of 
.5° (HClsaU.m.250-r. tclmhydrotubaic aeid (III), m. 203° (Haller and LaForge. 
- • - C. ,4. 26, 3253). The 4-i/ee/Aer (IV) of I bn 180°, reddish 

violet F^l, reaction, semicarbazane, ni. 193°, the aec* 
tflte IS a VISCOUS oil, oxidation of which yields the hie 
ether of m, m. 151 5°. IV and w-mcthoxyacetoveratrone 
mth Iia m AcOCt gite 3,7,3',4'-tetramethoxy-8iso- 
aroylflavylium chloride, deep red prisms, the/erncfibrtde, 
red plates with green reflex, m 131-2°. The arlactone of 
asarylaldehyile, boiled with 12% an NaOH, satd. with 
SO,, filtered and healed with coned. HCf, yields 2,4,5- 
Irimelhosyplunylpyruinc acid, pale yellow, m, 198® (de- 
compn ) , through the oxime there was prepd. 2,4,5- 
Irtmelhoxyphenylacetonttrile, m. 85°, soln. of the crude 
flxioie in boiling water gives mainly the nitrile. 

C. J. West 

Indole senes. VI. Srathesis of ketotryptophsn and 
further studies of 3-alkylation of oxindoles Fcrcy L 


furyldicUoroarsine, difurylchloroarsme (I) and trifuryl. 
arsine yields 2-eklarofuran tetraeblonde, slightly yellow, 
pungent penetrating odor, dj‘ 1 C20, satd. EtOII-KOII 
sphtsoff 40%of theCl; the action of aq AgNO,iscom. 
plex, varying conditions of temp, and acidity leading to 
a pptn of 60, 70 and 75% of the total Cl as AgCl The 
chlorination product of 1 gives 8% of dijurylarstnic acid, 
m 138°, and a very small quantity ol Irt/urylarsine dt- 
chlartde, m 132°. S-Chloropyromueic acid (Na salt) 4 
and HgCI, give 65% of S-ehloro-2<hloromeTCunJurttn 

(II) , m 181°, AsClj m C,!!, gives f/i-5-<WoM/uf/iirime 

(III) , in 63°, 5-Sranabg(IV)ofin,m. 106° (40%yKM); 
the action of HgCl, upon III inEtOH gives tl, tVbehavu 
similarly, these results indicate that the aromatiaty of 
the furan nucleus u less in these corapds than in tnfuryl- 

arsine itself The chlorination of furan arsemeals is re- „ . 

carded aa eompeUUve oxidation of As and the furan • sotn m EtONacontg. I 3 mols. Naatid deeorapg the 
nucleus C J. West H'*' 'tu... 

Pihenzeturoa VII BenvatiTes of tetrahydiodibenxo- 
furan Henry GUman, E W Smith and L C. Cheney. 

J. Am Chem See 87. 2095-9(1938), cl. C. A. 29, 

5109'. — 1,2,3,4-Tetfahydrodibeniofufaa (I) yields a 7- 
KOi deriv. (identical with the 3 NOi comM, of Ebel 
(C, A. 23, 2439) and the 8-siuohexahydrodibwofuraa 

of von Braun (C A 17, 1953)1, Brin AcOlI gives 3- 

utrodibcnrofuran The amine is also the same as the 6 anaJogs, m 190* and bir 221° (V) (^icrsle, m. 167°) 

ammohexahydrodibcnrofuran of v. Braun, its Ac deriv. * - -> - . — .i..i « 

m 146° (not 123°) I with Ac and SnCU m C.H* yield 
a 7-Ac deny , bi, 2l0*, m 66-7°, again identical with v 
Braun’s product, I, in NaOlI gives 67% ©f J,2,2,4- 
Ulrahydrodibentefuran-T-carboxyltc acid. m. 247-8' (Ue 
ester, m 72 5-3 5°) , Br in AcOH gives a quant, yield of 
7(OT3)-dibenzofurancarboxylic acid (Me ester, m. 138 5°). 

IandClSO»ll_inCCl,giveK3%of Bo l,2,3,4-l<trohydro- 


Julian, Josef PiW and FranL E, Waatz. J. Am. Chem 
Soc. 57, 2a.’0-9{1935); cf, C A. 29, 3C74>— l,3.Di- 
methyloxindolc (49 g ) and bromoacetal (55 g ) with 
EtONa, refluxed 1 hr., give 55% 1,3-dimethyhxindolyl- 
acetal, 183 5-3 6°, hydrolysis with 6% HCl at room 
temp gives a quant yield of l,3-dimeihyloxtnolyl<icel’ 
aldehyde (1), bn 177-8° (semtearbazone, m. 206°), 64 g 
1 and 35 g. NallSO, m H,0-EttO with 25 g KCN give 
50 g of the eyanoAyifriii, m 142°; ale NHi, followed by 
IICl, gives $’l,3’Jimethyloxindi>lylatantne, m. 1S8* (de- 
compn.), above Us m p. it yields l.S-dimethyloxindolyl- 
ethylainiM. Condensation of oxmdole with bromoacetal 
presented difficulties and even. l-methyloxmdo!e did not 
react smoothly. UMethylS-hydroxyoxindele, m. 187°, 
S‘EjO deriv , m. 92°. 3-AcyIoxmdole$ were prepd. by 
adding 1 mol. oxmdole and 1 2 mols of ester to a 10% 
sotn M EtONacontg. I 3 mols. Naatid deeorapg the Na 
salt with dll HCl These are caUlytically reduced to 
S-alkylozmdoles, yields being 50-70% l-Methyl-d-ceelyl- 
osindoU, m. 109°, l-methylS-elhyloxindelt, m. 109°, 
l,3-Dtmeihyl~3<eelytoxsndole, m 79*. f-A/eMyf-J-eorfe- 
Ihoxyacetyloiindole (II), m. 67°: S-lfneltiyhxindelyl- 
pfoptonie ester (HI), bi 100° J-itfe<h>M-dimefhyfamtflo- 
acetytoxtndole, m. 219°, 1-melhyt 3-S^methylamtnotl^l’ 
eundole (IV). bn 185° [pserott, m. 163°}; the 5-£(C 


l'Metby)-2-niethoxy-3 foimylmdole gives J-methyt~2- 
methoscyindalyUarbinol, ra. 62°. 11 and HI are of interest 
la the synthesis of ketotryptopban, since oxmdole may be 
condens^ with pbtbahmidomalonic ester, reduced and 
bydr^yzed IV and V are related to bufotenine 

C J West 

AutoxidatloD phenomena in the Indole senes P. 
PfeiflexamlH L. deWaal. Ann 530.185-200(1935).— 


d\bemofuran-7'SulJonale, the acid chloride with NH»6 h ^ l»PhenyIindan-3-oae (I), m 78°, yields a S-bensal dertv 

yields 77% of the iul/owjfntdr, m 207.5-8 5°, dehydro- • - - ■ ' 

genated to dtienxofuran-3 suljonamtde, m. 241-3*, this 
was alio prepd. from 3-ammodibenzofufao, through 
difxnsofuTaw-S-sutfenvc mid, vcAejs wniitiot wt^nig, 
and Us chloride, m. 14S 5*. 1 and PhLi (p.MeC,Ha,i or 
BuNa), followed by the action of CO„ give 4 8% of the 
C*caTboxyhc acid, m. 197°; Bf in AcOH gives dibcnxo. 

(uran-t<arboxyhc acid, m. 207-8* ' ' ' 

acid with Na and EtOH appears 
hydrodibenzo/uran-4’carboxyltcactd,m 168°. The 6-5IeO 
deny of I with S at 275° gives 4-niethoxydibenzofuiBn 
The various reduced dibettzofurans are discussed, there 
IS no doubt of the existence of the tetrahydro and the 
perhydro denvs (C A. 27, 2469), a dihydro deriv has 
"ui defimtely established and there is a question 
about the hexahydeo detiv , which may be known -- 
parint type 

Synthesis of rotenone and IIS ueiivau*e» leira. 
hydrofubwe acid. Alexander Robertson and Geo L 
J 1371-3, cf C A 29, 

^ 27, 5739) (5 g.) with 
I 1/ ^ * tetrahydro^ 

aldehyde (2.4-dtl,ydroiy.3-isoamylbenta!dehyde) (I), 
reaction, semicarbatone, 
m lOS . diacelate (H), m. 47.'i° Oxidatwn of H m 


straw-yellow, m. 158°; oeiiaf deriv , bright yellow, n 
174°, J’.d'Mtmelhoxy^'bemal dertv , deep yellow, m. 
174* 2~lsonilroso dertv , from I and iso-AmNOj with 
EtONa-EtOIL, coned. or simp)y on standing, 

decomposes 201-2°, NHiOH gives l-phenyhndandwne 
dioxime, pale gray, m lOG-6 5° (decompn ). I and 
phNO in 90% EtOH with NaOH give 80% of the monaml 
reductiott of this • (O) of HI. CtiHuON, deep blue-violet, m. 149-50°, and 
2£,3.4-fc/ro^ a htUe of a evmpd . C»iIIi,0,N, yellow, m 223°. II witli 
coned. HtSOj^ (cooling) gives 75% of l-phenyhndandvsn* 
(HI), m 137-8°, semicarbasont, yellow, m 252° (de- 
compn), aeine, straw-yellow, m. 173®. Oxidation of 
n with n,0, in EtOH gives the compd , C„Hi»OjN, 
atron-yellow, m 160°, with 20% KOI! m a little LtOJI 
this yields aa anilide acid, o-HO,CC.n.CHPhCONHPh 
w O'l’hNIICOC.lI.CHPhCOiH, m. 192°: warming this 
. . ® “'*** AcOH HiSO< 1 br. gives the auarboxyltc acid 

denvatiyes VU Tetra- o-HO,CC,fI,CHPhCO,H. m 157-8°. I and p-MetN- 
CiH4NO give the dtmelhylamtnaantl of HI, deep blue- 
Violet, m 148-50°, autoxidation yields the isoqumoline 
deriv, C,H. CPh(OH) CO N(C.H 4 NMei) CO. orange- 


red (C.H,) or orange (EtOU), m 214.5°, with KOH 
this yields the uoindole der,v. (IV), C,Hi CHPh N- 
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(CJLXMtfs} CO,pai.-7rIIow*c2.1^7L'’(KiIfjt<f,E J21W* 

(difwcipii.)) : beat - ' wi'Ii AcOH-H -SOi fjr 6 hrs- fiTW 
rbecrlpb'baLiie (VI . IV results fC’c tro V asi 
»-H SCOLNMei (\1>. VI a=>i tf-Fl-COCJiCeKH rw 
tiM«i=7d.ffKMisN-Cai*xndX>’CjLC^^ N*C,a*N>Z*. 
»eUijflf, ra. 245*. Tte eeticsyaud e£ m. fcl.»-'nc£;t. c 
sst<?x-tiit3tn y.Tesaa 

ru. 201®, pr-pd. frca Nl aad cr 

vield- C J 

Z^t aJialeids. VI. Lyserj'C »cji Wal’er A 
»■»■* 1 yrr^Tt C, Crar^ / Bull C'i«^ H1.455-<^ 1^35'. 

J. c. -i. 29. 5b0.1' — IXirdrelT^Ts.' acai «i> 4 j m 
w’cb S.OH C2 g i aai Ksed a; dOj-JCl'* for JO 
^^rr^ a a ^iTKi s *.f K. Tbit rcLisIe prodrarts were ccc* 
deosed m aa Rti trap aad ibea e ItCL Tie catmil 
rs=»TOi frees a f(,0 M:ts. vl ibe rr-'aisal ee^t b» ntu 
intlt EtjO was ccTcbtsitl wita ibi* eecdecsi's cs tbe « 
nap sad •‘ublewd. Tbe subbreat? waa <L3Sc^fed cs Et.O 
nm{ card, wttb dd HQ Fraerx.'cal dstS- ct tbe part 
recanLe; « the Et.O jaTe a petr etber-esoi 

etber*sct. !ubstae« (.picra'e, ct. 14>-o0'>, app areu tlf 
cf wbssh a mtieta; fctp s- bn* 
(45-50®. Fras tie ECt eat-, aitsr i^c., a 

sttncf. CuH.^. bi,, l45-o<^®. e cb® ipee etict) (ptc- 
n. 1^3-21.0®), cf cedeS-i- strreter? was ebtsesed 
Frees tbe cnyeal alk. eat , af*er agiiacatxas. eata. wtls 
EtjOaadd-si cp to tt'®. iltCH.CO-ll T was tclatei 
a> tbe ^-brTO.cpbes3<r»l ester. Tbe ce>al=e rtrts-p.-ej 
fecBS I apparesstly was a cat. cf oi'fecarbcsyla: aciis 
Ftoex the HCI trap et tbe Faswtt AXeXHj was ecifid 
Ihhydrtl'»*er^l ja»e a irK'twdsds. e. iT® OieOS 
Tbe bearc^ of tie«i aed earlar cosemsccs ce tbe 
strtatttre c£ lyNiri*< acd (11) b djeessed. II c> as* 
tgaa^ nr a ctsr e c£ J-prcpecrl-t-crtbeW,*. 

Ftfn-Rrwfirrad ncrcjec^tt c? .V-irs-tfcarbirrle. 
Ertcb ilotsser. ^.An.CMm S^e 57. 20JT-b IiC5) — 
^.Aeetyteetsisefe (21 g.) a=d 15 j AICU es 125 <e. 
Pt^0* pve, ahsr stacdcj 15-20 to . Ll-fJ * «*e 3- 
acetyfcasbitrcle (t> aad a east, cf I. tbe f-c.*pw (li> 
asd carbawte. b^R 130*. tbe datJlits ccessc* cf a 
asd carbaaefe. sepd. by jablisasaw *; flO® «-.» I'r-* 
ca-; n e. US’; mme, c. ITy-bO®. C. J. V.*<st 
Stesbese cf eertic ph.«trfLitsti besacttcl-ts di de- 
riTadaes- \Tidtor J. ilOc^ a=d T. Ets-rt. 

J. Ant. Chent. Sjc. 3T. 2L:i-t^l3.''51.— The Bcliav'c cf 
PbsSO., <r- aed ^-ECOEJ’b fcce tic stH traces ct 
tbe pwptt. of FtOH t-r f-sicts cf PbSO^^■a wnb bCaOS 
(s dsscr^ied. wgii tecj app sea - 50. II acd I 

3.4-0*N(H0'CJ£.F'i (I) c c.'cci- EiSa a: Tl* 

for 2 to. pTw SO*^ cf tbe Ej *di of S-crtro-t-fcxdrcar. 
bipMyfecltccc acal. I (5 y ) a=d 5_I y. p-5ItC4H.£OJJt 
ns 5 y. FbbOIe*. heated 1 diy at I'^’O"'. ri— ti' "ff cf "j- 
^otpTut^-t F^k-iWrx' jnaif. fcnybt yeCew. ct. 114- 
b (ns. ps. ccr.j ; tbe i'lnsMlf (III ci. ItO® (S2<^ r»&D 
Boilp5jS^K^(E0)C»EjFb atd, 3~ eacess EtCI 5 t 50 

^ « 5!^ 2.9-cd-?#,««7l a-nzltfX. 
■ -prcdccc b 12^ c£ ^•g-ntiTinnsr<t^tntva~ 

4 -Wr 7 C 70 j?rt<^. caparv-yeCow. t-. ZV33*). n ad 

(HI), pale vvlto. ct. :r4J’^- Kdcrtsrc cf 

ECr a* (J giT^ Z-p-ifcenedi- 

~o pimyLienzs-azsU ~SCL, t«Sw a-w- 
tbeJ-.e'^ydrrj-Tir 

■ y tcG% fcee SOsJ r'»et S)®^ c£ tbe 

.aEi^yii ISCyar.^ jf^ 


' TtarybytTUdi bctcficcndes. W. C. Dc*^ aci 
Rcfcert Kcticsott /. Cum. Sx. IW5. IJbMri’. — 
FfcAc, said- witb BF, acd tca'cd at L?0® f-T Ij esc- 
jnrss cf i'tr-i'iu.’nZf. »elj*w. 

cs i25-^*, a esat. cr 4> t F— ^ sd ? g FbCOCHt 
CFIsiftsrr-s cf rbesaceccEsrd-; t_e ptit yteecib 
ycD'w sefc. tE CEcd f{.*5'0* caiJbs-» ac cstxESf^sr-eErsls 
bls3t dpTe'CCfc: C appears to crrstaEssc wtb Cxil ss.'L 
J HjO a:; A.'ONa pres tbs p-««Ejio ta.-e. 5.4 

* meiU/xviiUftnlpnryUt-n b’m'ij.it-jl’, cracS". es. 545-.’. 

t~«s£t» I— wkCiI free ad c 

yseld freta a esat cf tbe betctie wstbf-jliOCiH.ODCHt- 
CAf-CtH.Oilt-? Tbese reoS are srpemrr tE tbe FeCt 
icetbod cf Dtitbi.'w. C. J. West 

Dtpcle EtECi-EtJ tzl stSEC t ar e s cf scsce ipdclbit de- 
tsratsT-a ici tbe cr.estii-rtt cf Cltss di Esdprrs's 
i-C-ErEasmraEMLse. CatbercseG Le Ferre ad Ra'rc<*cii 
1 J 11 te Ferre / Ctm.^x liJ5. :47''-5 — Tbe <£-- 
pdif c’Esest jj. \ IJ-’i cf csss’Lj* es de'd- as 2 13. 

2J3\ -’.a w® rTt-r-— * 2-50. j-cstrcpstcci.E* 2.55. 

o-oosssr 4 12. 5-csecar 5 '•T Tbe dsreetarit cf tbe 
oecseEt tas be«t old . tie re-<E_ts teesy tabElst-r* as 
cxLciiEccs cvEEtes’Eccswtse lissetfi fcr — ) tE tbe 
4' — — (t dlrecEcTt 2-3fs — 255*. '•-Ms — 15.2*. 
2.4-bI*. 4-17’. 5.X0» «2o.5’. -'-NOe -ITj*. S-S*0s 

♦ *4 » j* (tbe -* » c.-cssdtired tbe =sore crr'Tsrt f t tbe 5- 
id tbe S-NO* ds~r^ It a iccccbsid tba-t st tb® ^nss* 
cibat d'Etrs. ea-iEsd.. easept tbe W'lle-occ'y cCE s pds- 
tbe tEcfcultssj. rrpud cf C»Hj ad C«K.i* cf tbe 

acil d •Ebut jre so dtosr. bd tr rss casaie tta: 


tb? sltit'sc B ten f.T=ElKsd as 


f tba: 




ad. profcablrFti'EQ^Q'^ 

iensniir^ prtV -t-Cijw r* tT<JS* 


.C C C 1 
I ad 
C'C C N C 

J tbe c ce pc pgt e&fs- c egea ®. artsiS Eroe tbs* ftr^ctsre. 
acts ai«y CrectMs t is « ^ ccca 15* ta ct ' sc tbe ass 
cf tie S J-C atcct], i> svtt it a; scee pwia; ccade tie 
=«:L cc tbe sde cf tbe S^C I'ctt Tbs dccle sxssesi ct 
BOCetatSto- a 2.540. et tbe 1*0 danr 5.23 ad tie s* 
NOs dertP. cf Caas a*ni Esf.ta'U. i/. Ciere. 47. 

5.72; It s> <EyTeittd tbt; tba a tbe S-STOt 
Aersr. T— s b rtppcT*ed tr tbe bict tbat tbe ccebcosti 
escECEts cf lie NOe asd tbe Bc t; q ;2 a e todwa 
e siix5i ssiit la acyle cf a p gcc s. 71 *. wberras tbe O-JTO* 
sCECtsre sbceld pre a nlae cf tbe erfer cf t 0*; tbe 

feed T$ba? frr tbe e- cfia p d * c» 115®. C- J. Vt «st 

Atospts tj fbsi eew aEbedards. HT. I^SE^E.Tes 
ofS-cetbrbdEClfEX. TJe.O 55!»r es■^cac ad T tot-i< VP. 
lllyb:. y. Cum. Sx. 1355. ItZZ-B: cr C. .d. 23. 
7522*.— 52r*W.'0.5Ie'iaa2CHi. FeSO*. AstPv ad 
E;5CV. redesd 4 brs., pr^ »*.cirtbc3r-5“Cserb7ips:a.>Cd- 
(D. wtoe EF'- .*32, Lyci tEjjw, cs. 2!l5'*. ad sir. 
yp2ow. e. bOO-O*. I Ci CEQa. sstd. wtb ESp 
treated wtb. Er. pres tbe S~B^ cs. II’^IT® (HEir 
asb. L^t renew, e SIO*}. c'-bTisrc-ffi-crr^cr ad Er cs 
CEJi prr tbe ■f-F'* d.— .?-» e. I4t *. ifejS?* ad 55:0?. 
C CiE* pre 4-^r‘7ma^~n>i-nt-^£-'C 2/t filer, zz. tlj-tl®. 

rdxci.'n wsb Fe ss creed. EQ Ci 51 tOH pres 

’netWiX'C-fcfasiire (E) . Cybt pcib. cs- 7S-51' ' : tb^ dliit> 
reactscc wd; CaEr rads -tji-dtjrfnuj-jnr^uiyi 
S ct- *3—4*. >>-F-7Tfc/-4-’rsb-e-ffi't?i.'''i JBr etie^ (CT'' js 
('A’<^ T-eld^ . crbsEEt-'E pris e£ T-^Orw-o- 
cs. 71-5* (A^ df^., sz. 

tbe SadESttyer ceaiSaoti grre* HI. E wtb tie §brais;> 
reacts:!! pres tbe 5-Ec dertr. cf 1. tbe T~3' iw-t-. cf i 
ns. 124-5*. ff^Csro-S-CRtbytcpEEi'Ibe yaslils a 3~B^ 
di^-.C5bt.reC[:rw,ct. a-ErrsnnsacbTi^EEjcibi 

rtfisad erercEjb: wd. .V EjSOi, pres d~qyirMLyC-net.f^ 
91c., e. 75-*5‘; a-.VC7* dcrc., Cybb trewe, ^ 

9 S-JCtrc-S-tocascctbrlcp:— cibae ad ppertiibse c^ 'EzjS 
*rretbe#-/>**rdi-M?Reli*’f(f.'r-r..wbeseEFr!a2:c> ‘’t.— 
S *- e-O-irC^CEJVHEs. Ed^CE.CE:a EQ “/TT-y 
ad * tEBse cf Cit h esEse ns C^Ea. tedsErd 4 fc-s * 
pre d-Ce-e^-TOirisrtetrlCTirc'i-aftr’totrw' fVi. — 
p«r^. E.Sii JeCi.’w. cs. l-Cs*-; tf-JVH-. U,. 

ptc^tls, tyfsl yesarr, is. IT4®; i-\ivnc^it;' 

tnetvfhpmTuf yeCow. cs. 15''— 2'» * iTxrt. 

tsrmr- cf V. as tbe ptenic. y-ni'w. ct. 
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OiniVtz\\^S-dttthy]amiMtlh\lpTopylamini,v\\asfii»aaU. t Bppean to be largely explicable on the grinds of their 
...11 “ 1 n,.„Un Ii 9m-\9* imta, toxieitv. in which thev cotnnare unfavorably with welU 


yicld) (dipicra/e, yellow, m 234®); tsobulylniniiie anolo(, 
h 191-200® (70% yield) (diptcrale, yellow, m 141*), 
the following pipcndino compds were analogously prepd ; 
the dipicraies form yellow plates, ^•pipcridinoethyl- 
propylaminc, b 220-30®, 00% yield (d»/>iera/«, m lliO®); 
butylamnc, b 230-10®, 70% (tfi^erale, m, 191-2*), 
isobutylamine, b 230-40®, 70% (di/>i<raf<, m 1B7-8*); 
-methylammc, b 100-200®, 4')% (dtptcrale, m 174*): 
fl-piperidmodiethylamme, b 200 10®, 7)3% (ditncrolt, 
m IM®) C2H.Ur, and McNH, m ElOIf give 50% of 
sym-dimtlhylrlhylenediamtne, b 150-CO® (picrate, m 
100®). 8-Brotnomeihylquinolmc and EtjNCIliCll*' 
NHMe with KjCO. in Cjfi give fi-fd-dirtiyfamiiioeffcyf- 
melhylamtnomelhyDqmni’hne, the iri }}Bt tail oi which 
III 215-16®, diethylammodiethylatninomethyl deriv. 
(/ri-/7Br salt, ni 218 19°, (ncrate, yellow, m. 131-2*), 
d-dicthylaminocthylpropylaimnomethyl dcriv {pieraie, 
light yellow, m 113-15®, diptcralt, deep yellow, m 
163-4°), diethylaininocthylbutylaminomethyl defiv (if«- 
Picratt, yellow, m 178-80®) , fl.diethylaminoethyltso- 
butylaminomcthyl deny (dipurale, deep yellow, m ICO- 
71°), d-piperidmoethylpropyiammomethyl dertv. (1 m* 
lIBr sail, tn 210°), butylamtno analog, m 211-12* 
isobutyUmino analog (dtpicrate, yellow, m. 210-11' 
methylamino analog idipteralt, yellow, tn 20^-6‘ 
fl-pipcndmodiethylanimomcthyl deriv {Ui-ItBf « . 

m 222®), sym-bts(8-<iuinelylntethyl)di'»ethylelhvleiiedt- 

amnt <li-77Sr, m 232* Bit{S-qutnolylmfthyl)-0'dy 


known antimalarials C. J. West 

Py riftiMin ea CXLYIII. Action of chlorine on mer- 
captopyrlnudines James M. Sprague and Treat B. 
Johnson J. Am Cbem. Soc. 57, 2252-5(1935); el 
C A 29, 6078* — The corresponding 4-chloropyriniidmes 
yielded the following 2-nicrcaptopyriniidincs 4-elht>xy-5- 
carbetkexy. b, 175®, «’,* * I 5120,90% yield, 4-ElO. bn 
■ 123-1*, n 1 &105, 88%, 4 elkoxy-l-methyl, bit 135-B®, 
«V 1 5305,110%, 4-*lhoxy~5-bromo, b. HO®, nV ‘ 1 5787, 
82%; 4-€thylmercapio, bi 135-7®, bV 1 5974, 02%, 
4’ttkytmercaploS-mtlkyl , bn 168-01®, bV 1 5900 The 
action of Cl« upon these compds. in HjO at 20® gave the 
tollowiiuc Z-ethyltuUonyipynmidtnef 4-ethoxy-5-incthyl, 
m 67-8®, 80%. 4-c)iJora-5-t«Iliyl, tn 67.5-8®. 80%, 
4-etlu>xy-3-bromo, tn 89 6-90 5*, 77%; 4<hloro-S-bromo, 
i m 81-2*. 07%. 4-ntO, b. 183-5“^, nV 1 6225, 60%: 
4‘CI, m. 57-8®, W%, 4‘CUorO‘S‘taThethoxy, tn. 72 5-3 6®, 
C0%; 4-tlkyUulJonyl, m. 87-8*, 63%, 4-omjB0-5- 

tarhelluixy, m 143 5^ 6°, 03% 2-Ethylmcrcapto-4- 
chloro-S-carbethoxypyriinidine and Cl at 5* give C0% 
of 2-tth^suUaHyl-4 tMoroS-carhelhoxyPynmidine (I), very 


... — , earbtlhoxyPyrtmultne (11), m 36-7°; CtSOiCI is also 
210-11*); formed; at 30-10“ there results 69-75% of II, 7% I and 
■'*): * 47-75% ol EtSOiCl On acid hydrolysis the pyrimidine 
III, sulfones yield the corresponding ketopyrimidmcs. 

C. J West 

The alkaloid of chin-shih*hu K. K Chen and A. 
Ling Chen J Btol Chem. Ill, 053-8(1935) —The 
Steebuan variety of the Chinese drug, chin-shih-hu, con- 
tains on av. of 0 52% of total alkaloids and 48 g of deodro- 
bine, Ci«n»0]N. was obtained from 25 kg. of the powd. 

. - - s Dendrobtnt HCI, m. 193®, (olt* —40 3* tn KjO, 

Bf sail, tn 265-7*. Although inactive m bird malaria, hydroheoiBide, m. 259-9 5®, laiy — 34 3* in lltO, hydro- 

some of these compds possess marked local anesthetic iodide, m. 281^ s». i»U» -.20* m ll.n. fitimu. ICIS S-0*. 


223^® l-B'Btsis'-oainolylmttbyhitminoetHylptprTidnit, 
07-8®, Resale, pale yellow, m 228-9*. !,4-Dis{8 - 
— Wmelliyl)pipere«»e, with 0 5 mol 1I«0, m 153-1*, 


autBefyfmi 
JfBp sail, 


activity C J West 

Pheaanthndine series IV Synthesis of plasraocbus- 
like denvatires Leslie P Walls J Chem Sot I93S. 
1405-10, cf C. A. 78, 2003'— 3.Niiro.9.methylpben- 
anthridine (IS g ) with NaiCriOi in AcOH gives 14 5 g 
of d-ntitqphenanlhrtd'iHt, red, m above 3SU® 5,2-Br. 


(AeNH)C^HiPb (30 g ), refluxed with POCU for 2 hrs , o the chm-shih«hu of commerce consists o! several species 


didc.m. 281-4 5*. |olt* -29SnH|0, fiilrals, 103 6-9'. 
i)V • -30 2 in 11,0, sutfole, m 178*, |«)V -30 7‘ 
H,0, oxalate, m 137-8*, [alV ‘ -60 8* in ale. | 
pttrate.sn 210*, /at-ionols, decomposes 212*, melb\odsdt, 
tn 340®, (a)L* ~2S 8® in ale ; tkloroauratt, m 183^’, 
thloroplahnau, in. 283®. All tn ps are cor The 
Kweichow variety yields no dendrobme. indicating that 


gives 25 g of S^romo 9 milhylpbenanl/iftdine, m 11^ 5- 
30*; oxidation gives 3-bromopnenanthttdone, yellow, de- 
coTTipg 802*; heating with POBfi at 180* forSbrs gives 
3,9-dihramopheiiantlirtdi’it (I), m 170-1* 2-Nurb* 
fluorenone with NaKi in coned H,SO, gives 2 (ot 7)- 
B»/rop)ienaBl)irido»«, dark green needles (from PhNO,), 
sublimes slowly at 250® and 20 mm tn yellow needles, 
deeompg 340®, the 7{or 7)-Cf derm , green, in 340*, 

2,T-4inUrophenantkridone, brown-yellow, m above 340*. 
y(or 7)-/l»nBcpi/Baji/AridoB<, m 285®, results by re- 
duction of the NOj deriv or from S-aminofluorenone; 
the diaio reaction gives a mixt of the 2- and 7-IIO de- 
vr.-s . 1*1/4 *t;y iryVoi 5rvTn tne 2-IIO dm* , 

m 341-3®, Aedertv,m 273-4® (dccompn ), Me etber, 
m 251® (9-C/ deriv , m 137 5®) The 7-110 dem m. 

320-2® (decompn); At dmr , tn 201-4* (decompn); 

Me ether, m 271 2® (9-Cl deriv , m 107*) a-Dietb^- 
Omino-t-aminapentane dtptcrale, yellow, m 134-5*, 
with 9-chlorophenanthridme this yields S^ielhyhmino-a- 
methylhutylamtno-9-phemintlirtdtne, whose dtpterale, yel- 
low, m. 196-7*. the sulfate is a hygroscopic glass I 
PtiNCIljCHiNH* give 3 5r<j>B<)-9-fl-d»clAyIo>B«i>- 
elfcylatmnopiiinanlfcnifine. analyied as the di-lICl salt, 

^^jh contains 3 mols ofHjO, dipicrole. yellow, deeompg 
loll . S-Bromo-O-i-dielhylamtno-a-melhylbulylamtJtophen- 
anlhrtdtne fmms a dipicrate, yellow, deeompg, 217-18*, 
amtn!^,h,!inl^ ^ hielh'ixy 9-i-dMhylam,notlhyi- wtth Br-H,0, giving melAyM-cymarcBie lactone (VH), 

(dccommi ^ dipicrate, yellow, m 207* Ut 88-00*. bV 1.4509, faJV 30*; pkenylhyJraztde, m 

(i^compn ),andahygroscopic<ii-//C/tafl 2-Melkoxy-9- 115-0*, [wIV 17" — <-.>■/ 

^•d‘ethylamtno-a melbylbulylaminophenantbridtne dipicrate, 

J92-.3®, the di'-IICl salt is very hygr<J«opic 
The di-HCl salts have a sweet taste and some local 
J^i? ‘■'5'! “I'®"' ■V'T so< *“ n,0 to colorless 

oins of Pi, about 5, their lack of chemotherapeutic value 


A. P. Lothrop 
Stnicture and configuration of eymaroso Robert C. 
riderfield J. Biel. Chem 111 , 527-35(1935); cf C A. 
29 , 4741' — By the prepn of 2 different fully methylated 
lactones from cymarosc (I), the allocation of the OMe 
group on C atom 3 was confirmed Melh^l-y-cfmaronie 
lactane (11) is identicai with diiBelAyf-Tr-digt/oionte lactant 

(III) , hence I has the same configuration as dlgiloxosc 

(IV) and IS 3-raethyl-2-deoxy-d-allo-(aUro-)hcxomctbyl- 
osc. I (2 e ) in 50% HNOi (40 cc ) after standing 3 days 
at room temp and removal of HNOi gave the lactone of 
a-kydroxy-p-mtthoxygJ,ulariC acid, m. 159-2® (iso-Bu- 

laYO -T^ 6i-}i-me7nytamtie, m. 138* 

(CtOAc), (alL* —55° (IltO). Oxidation of I by the 
method of Hudson and Isbell with Br-IIiO gave 7- 
cymaroaic lactone (V), b, i 110-11®, bL® 1 4635, (a]V 
I —25* (lIjO), after 75 hrs no change, phenylhydrattde, 
m 154 *. (etiL* 2* (MeOII) V methylated with Purdie's 
reagents gave II, ba 1 78-80®, n\,‘ 1 4437, (alt® -30* 
(CllCfi), phenylhydrastde, m 139°, |o]V —6*. I 
(10 g ) on boiling with 0 25% abs MeOH-HCI (200 cc ) 
15 mm gave a mixt. of a- and B-Me cymaropyranottde , 

00 a 5MU*, b'b* 1 4475, which, methylated by Purdie’s 
method, gave Me ^ethylcymaropyranoside (VI), bo 1 

■as hydrolyied by heating at 100® 
and the crude product oxidized 
rcBie lactone (VIl' 

, pkenylhyJraztde, e 

...» . -- oxidation with coned 

IINOi at 90-4® for 8 hrs gave a dimethoxyglularic acid, 
isolated as the di-N-methyl amide, m. 173-4°, [oily 
-56® (IW). rVm0 1%abs MeOIMICl after standing 

1 hr. at room temp gave a mixt. of the Me furanoitde 
and pyraneside of IV, which was directly metWinted as 
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before. The mUt. of di-Me detivs. b»* 43*6“. Ilrdroly- 
sw and oifdation of this as before gave a mut. of lactonn 
from which III was isolated by distn. at 0J2 mm. All the 
lactones of this senes reduced rdifing soln Citries 
are eiven for Me glycoside formation of I and IV 
R. C. Cldcrfiejd 

Poitiil synthesis of ribose nucleotides 11 Muscle 
Inosinic add. P. A. Levcnc and R. Stuart Tipson J 
Ckem 111, 313-23(1935), cf C d. 29, 174* — 
The structure assigned to muscle inosinic acid, vii . 
byiiosaRtbinc 5-phosphonbosulc (I) has been confirmed 
by synthesis. Inosinc (If) (.5 g ) was added to a so\n of 
anbyd. ZnCli (20 g ) in McjCO (500 cc ) After lnwhog 
until all the 11 was in soln and standing overnight, ermen 
to COcc. and addn of EtjOgave 10 5g of acetoneincume 
7nClj compd Alter dccompn of this with Tla(Qlt>i, 
removal of Zn and escess Ba with COj andextn with hot 
MeiCO, 52%of flfdotieiiiojiee (111), m 240-5“ (MeOH), 
(aiV -C9 2* (XfeOH). (oHf -RS 0“ (C»H»V), was oh- 
lained. Ill with p-MeC«HiiiOiCl in CilUN (IV) gave 
i-fosylmfiJiMtflonetansfrie, m I8.1-G* (RfeiCO), («|\J 
35 9‘ (IV) The tosyl group of this is in position 5 smee 
It was readily rcmoseil by Kal in MejCO Since If is a 
nbofuranoside, HI is the 2,3-i»Qprop>lidfne denv m 
(3 g ) m 100 cc of rV at —30* was added to a so\n of 
POClj (1 cc ) in 5 cc. of IV at — 10* After standing ai 
— 15* tor 2 hrs , the mm was cooled to — 35“, 90^ IV 
(10 cc ) was added dropwise and finally tee Neutral, ra- 
tion with BafOlDi and conen gasx the fla salt of pkei- 
phofaonMitlonnnoiine (2 g ) This was hydrolyzed by 
standing at room temp 5 hrs in llCl (enectise aeidity 
0 05 <V HO, giving Ba inwincphospliate, !«1V -30 50 
(0 I N HCl) identical with natural muscle Ba mosinate 
To a sola of adenonne (10 g ) in 500 cc of fftO Comg 
Ba(NOi)i 11,0 (21 g ) wxs added AcOH (IS cc ) After 
several days in (he dark, conen (o 05 cc. gate 11 m quant 
yield after working the mother liquors The tri-Ar 
dmp.o/nm.aiO*, |«IV “334* (CHCl,) 

R. C niderfteld 

ChelaaUueae tad reUted hydrocarboas. Lou, 5 p 
Pieser and Arnold M. Seligmao J. Am Chtm Sk 
57, 2174-0(1935) ; cf. C. A . 29. 43ro».-.The Clemmensen 
reduction of 4-bromo-t-bydnndone gises 77% ^ 4. 
bromofiyJn>iJfae, b„ 118*. the Crignard reaction yields 
50% of ■t‘(a-iiaphlko^Dh)Jnniione (I), nscous yellow otl. 
d-U'imer (II), m. (40% yield) Heating I at 40O-5“ 
for 25 mm. gives 34% of choJanihrtne. m. 173-3 5* 
(cor.) (picraJr, reddish purple, m, 10^-70* (cor.)); n 
gives pale yellov m 

176.5-7* (cor.) (fiferate, purplc-black, m 15S-9* (Ccr )) 
The prepo. of flnorcronc-l orboiylie ncid and fluorenc-I- 
carboxylic acid is described ; the acid chloride of (he latter 
and o-CwHfMgBr give 50% of l-(a~fi.iJ>fUkoyl)fianrfnf 
m. 113-14“; pyroljsis at 415* gives 00% of 
iStkydroehohnlhraie (III), bright yellow, tn. IS(-i .q* 
(*;Or'): ptcratt, brick-red, m. 174.5-5 5“ (cor.), /.{a. 
!*apyihayl)fiuofene, pale yellow, m. IS'k-Oi* (Rf%yieMI 
pyrolysis t^\tll'.r->wphll-o-l,3.fiunronthene (IV), j^olden 
yellow, ffl. irS-9“ (cor.); pirrofe, crimson, m 
(cor.). 




(lu) av) 

Hydrogenation under the action of selenium^ 

cholesterol at 230“. Charles Dor#e 
J- Che*i. See. 1935, 139lt^ 
Cholesterol with Se at2a0“ 


1 of cholcstanone ( 1 ) ; no other single compd. could be 
isolated; decreasing the time to 10 hrs. gucs I with 
smaller quantities of cholcstanol and cholestenone; 
after 40 hrs. only I was isolated. I and PliNHNHi in 
AcOlI Rise the telrahydtocarbaioU dertv., m. 180-1“, 
ifl 60-70% yield; ptcralt, bronre-brown, m. 200-10 . 
The “surface area" of this denv. is 43 sq. A , thus sup- 
porting the angular structure C. J. West 

* Acids with unes-en no of C atoms m vegctafife oils and 
fats (Manjunath, Siddappa) 27. Gadusene (Nakamiya) 
27 Crcatinephosphoric acid (Zeile) llA. 

Partial oxidation of hydrocarbons Stephen P. Burke 
and Charles f fr j ling (to Doherty Research Co ). U. S 
2.0lS,‘l‘il, Oct 20 Tor the production of partial oxida- 
tion product such as aldehydes, ales , ketones, etc , a 
^ bydrocarbon-contg gas such as n natural gas or Cilli 
in ^mist with an 0 <onig gas is heated (suitably in a 
metal tube) m the presence of a small amt of a lower 
alkyl ether such as methyl ether which serves to faciliute 
rtnri>/>Ji »t a somewhaj lower leujp Cf. C. A. 29, }76\ 
2174* 

StahDiiuig organic corapounds I G rarliemndustrie 
A -G. Bnt. 4 52,480, July 23, 1935 Stabilized aq 
4 solas, of nroniatic ammo hydroxy, pol>h>droiy and 
polyamino conipds , bxsically substituted compds. of the 
quinoline and acridme senes and alkaloids are produced 
by adding a smalt quantity of an org mcnapto compd , 
which may contain I or more mirtapto groups and should 
be sol in 11,0 In an example, 1 70 g of 8 -(«-dieth>l- 
aminn-4>pcniylammo)'(5-methos>iiuinoime is dissoficd in 
A' HCl. fO g. quinine-HCl and Wg of sarcosine anhydnde 
are added and the mixl is dild to 150 cc , 03^)3 g. of 
^ thioglycobc acid and 11 7 cc of A’ NaOII are added and 
the soln. u made up to 200 cc 

Organic baiogea compounds Cheniische Fabrik Von 
IIe>denA.-G. hr. 781,235, July 22, 1935 Stable prepos. 
of org compdi. coaig. acme halogen are made by dissolv- 
ing these compds. m Cl substitution products of aromatic 
compdi., e. g , diar) I ethers Thus, a 3% soln. of chloro- 
phlhaltmide m beptachlorodipbenyl ether (I) may he 
0 preserved without change for months Other examples 
are dichloroamide of toluencsulfomc acid in PhCI, o- 
chlorototucnc, e-dichlorobcnxcne or I 

Chlorinating aliphatic saturated hydrocarbons. Edgar 

C. Britton. Gerald If. Coleman and Barlholdt C. Hadtcr 
(to Dow Chemical Co.). U. S 2,018,345, Oct. 22. Cl 
IS caused to react with a s-atd aliphatic hydrocarbon 
contg. 3 to 5 C atoms, to form a mizt contg, satd. chloro 
hydrocarbons, HO and olefmic compds , and the HCl 

^ formed during the chlorination is caused to react wnth 
the olefinic compds. at a temp below about 200* to con- 
vert the latter into satd chloro hydrocarbons 

Halogenatmg biphenyl. Campbell R. McCullough (to 
Swann Research, Inc.). 17 S 2,029,015, Oct. 2!). Bi- 
phenyl vapor IS mixed with a gaseous halogen such as Cl 
and heated to above the h p. of biphenyl but below the 
temp, at which a flaming reaction would occur. A lower 
9 hafobiphcny I may be further halogenated similarly. App 
IS described 

Sepvatmg olefins from other gases. The Distillers Co. 
Ltd.. Walter P Joshua and Herbert M. Stanley. Fr. 
7S4.500, July 22. 1935. See Bnt. 428.10G (C. A. 29. 
(r» 0 l«). 

Alcohols of high molecular weight from esters Norman 

D. Scott and VirgiJ L. Hansley (to K. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co.). U. S 2.019,022, Oct. 29. The reaction 

9 of alkali inetaj and hydrolytic ale. on esters of high mol 
wt. may be earned out wnth substantially no ^de reaction 
between the hydrobt»c ale. and Na to evolve gaseous II 
if the ratio between the ale. and the ester added to the re- 
actioa mixt. is at all times equal to not more than 2 moles 
of hydrolytic ale. for each mole of ester group to be re- 
duced Tor example, if the ester (0 be reduced is a simple 
ester of a monobasic, satd. fatty acid. c. c.. metbvJ 
'Wearatt. 2 moles of afc. will be used to I mole of the est^ 
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The correspoadiag glycende, e j , sleana 


T olea, wia 1 Bi*r be effectnl at 210-70* under pressure. Eianples 


reijaire 6 moles ol aic per laole cf glpcende. Since the 
glycmde molecule contains 3 ester groups Fmely di- 
\nded nTVali metal is first preferably suspended m a hydro- 
carbon material such as xylene and this suspeosioa then 
ag-tated with a hydrocarbro solxent sola (for which also 
xylene nay be used) of tie ester treated and the hydrolytic 

ale Examples are given of the treatment of methyl ao 

laurate, bayberry Udlow, cottonseed oi], beef taOoir, ^ (to Woss and Downs, Inc.). U. S. 2,019 Oct. ^ 


are gives m which (1) a-naphthylamiae (I), acetone and 
IICOOMe yield T^-monoisopropyl-I. bn IfeS-S*. (2) I, 
acetophenone and HCOOMc yield ^(-(a-metbylbenxyll*!, 
b 233-5*. (3) A'-ethyl I, cyclohexanone and HCOOMe 
yield >V-eth>l-A'<yclohexyl-I, bi i 1&5*. 

Isereasing the color stability of pnisary arcisatic a m . ti es 
tuci as aniLae. Robert P. tt'eiss and John SI. R’oss 


China wood oil. spermaceti and cacao butter, with details 
of procedure, and mention is made of similar treatment 
of abieuc aod esters, wool grease, menhaden oil, cod -liver 
oil. bncp,»,t oil and of phenyUcetie esters. 

Esten^mg liquid polyhydroxy aiphaue alcohols by 
reaction with ketenes Per R. Froheh and Peter J 
tnezevKh ( to Standard Oil Development Co ) . U. S 
2,018,“:^, Oct 29 In forming an_ ester; reunion - 


About 2% or less of mal eie anhydride u added as a colcr 
stabilizing agent. 

Eydroxysoine bases Soc pour Find, chins, fi Bile 
Brjt. 432,143, July 22, 3£I35. Such bases, in moaamenc 
form cr of low mol. wt., contg active CHj groups are 
prrpd by condensing hydrcxyaryl compds , or ethers 


thereof, that contain more than 1 active CHj group, with 

vv. V,.. — ^ _ aromatic amines, the condensation bemg intmrupted 

efiectrf bWween a polyhydne ale. such as glycerol and a j preferably as soon as the product shows dimmutiou of 
Letene at a temp below 100*. *’"* ' 


Cnsaturated esters I. G Farbemndustrie A.-G. 

Brit. 431,398. Jdy 3, 1933. See U. S 1,998,413 (C, A. 

29,3e8C') 

Aeetotncarballylie esters Frith]of Zmlgmeyer (to 
Kationai Aniline and Chemical Co )• U. S 2,017,882, 

Oct 22 Esters such as monoethyldiaayUcetotncai- 

batlylate. b,. (sLght deoospn ) about 239* aod other .. ___ . 

es*er5 of the gen«l formula R'OOCCHjCn^COORO* * treating crude cresol with s tnixl. of CHiO and HCl) 
CHAcCOOR are nseous liquids or low-tceluag sbbds •• ---a tivvTi. .m v-Tircv m 

12.V11 lawater.sol iaalc.,acetoneandolberorg solvents, 
and are obtainable by the reaction of an acetoacetic ester 
hanae the formula, AcCHiCOiR. with a halosucctmc 
ester having the formuU R'OOCCfliCIlXCOOR*. 

R, R' and R' represeating hydroearSon radicals of which 

the hydrocarbon radrfal represented by R IS d.fercnt from 

the Irvdroearbon radicals represented by R' and R* and ^ prepd. by treattag the eer r espondigg eanpi. with 


^y. in ale. and, tn any case, as soon as the product 
shows diminution of soly. in MerCO The produrts may 
be (reed Irom impurities by treatment with inert gases or 
vapors. «. g , steam, preferably under reduced pressure 
Among 0 examples, (1) a soln. of crude cresol tn KaOHis 
treated with CH,0 and the prodact u treated wjth Fb- 
MHj. monoethyUmhne or diethylamline in the presence 
of HQ, (2) poIychJoromethyJeneeresol (obtained by 
eating crude cresol with s tnixl. of CHiO and HO) 
treated with FhHHi in presence of KallCOi and (3) 
P-hydroiybiphenyl is iLssUved in XaOH, treated snib 
CHjO and the product is treated snth PhNIIj in presence 
of AcOH 

Salts of .Y.mtroasunes Soc pour Find chim.lBile 
Swissl75450,Mayl, 1935(0 3^). SalUof fV-mtrotm- 
ines of mid ear halogtaaled primary aromatic amaies are 


X rep-esaiung Q or Br can be prepd by the reaetiTi 
of an aeetoaeeuc ests m the presence of Kaalcobolateand 
ofaaabs alc.with a baloeuccisicestsbavuigthespectfied 
gseral fonncla, and can be used as pUftmert or modi 
Jpet o(entr tnl* tjrihrtK rennt, e«2«iJ« eft't fie 
Aldebydet from diearbctyhe aads Otto Prossbacb 
and Adolf Johaansen (to G taer a l Anlme Wo'fcs) U S 
2,018,350, Oct 23. For preidusng an aldehyde such as 


ondiiing agent is a weakly alk. tola, lints, a sns- 
pension of diehlcrcaniine-HCl tn HQ, water and ice tt 
diarotized and the rerdtisg diazo com^. filtered oS and 
treated entb a KaClO m a weak KaOH to)n. to give the 
Xa salt of 2.5-dichloropbenylaiUTannhe. Otherexaaples 
are given 

Aatiae osde Soc. pour Find. chun. i BUe. Ssnt) 
175,351, hlay 10, 1935 (Ct SO}). Dodeeyldanetbyl 


bmr a ld ^yde from a dicarboxylie aod such as phthahe e amine oxade is prepd by treating dodecyldnnetbylamini 


anhydride, the and is treat^ with a redunng gas such 
H at 2ClO-4'>9* in the presence of a bydrogmatioo catalyst 
activated by addn cd Pb, Be, Ce, U, Q, Fe, Cn, iln or 
Co or oxides of these metals 

Ammes I G Farbecmd A -G fWTUi Schmidt and 
Karl Huttner, mrentors). Cer 618,109, S«Tit 2. 1935 
fCT 12j IJll) Addn to 5^,103 (C. A 28. 5833'). 
4 carboxylic and or a functional derrv thereof is treat^ 
With H at a raised temp and pressure in the pioence of 
a trdrorenatioa catalyst and (1) a reagent which is con- 
verted into an amin» tmder th* reaction eoaditicms, c. g , 
a nitrile, oxime or nitro coapd , or (2) Xllj (or an amine) 
sad anolier compd which reacts theewi'h to form an 
arime, e. g , cydohexanot or an aldehyde or ketone 
la other case, tie amine formed i« rtla reacts with the 
carboxylic and cir denv. to yield an amine contg. a hydro- 
carbon radical derived fro-n the arict Thus, M* la 
a--d PhCHjCX yield PhCH,CHiNHC„IJ». whil- 
'^'si'ate, cycloheiaaol and JfH» yield C*li»XHCcTH» 
fnher examples are given 

Aayl immea. I. G Farbemnd. .K -G Fr. 7g4,5'‘9, 
Jidy — • 1935 Secondary alkylamines contg more than 
» C atoms are made by causing the corre«pondmg alkyl 
halides to react with aq KH| or lower pn-nary ahphatic 


■tcyi , met^Wodeeyl. (oi. 18-9'), and metbyW-cyl- 
Jn ae, e 4-5 , and metiyloIeTlainine, b» 131-5* 

^ G Farbemnd A -G (Walter 

jW.mventor) Ger 618 . 032 . Ang. 31 , 1935 (Q 12o 5) 

*2^ ^y ex seasadary artenatic ammes are converted mto 
Jl'condary w tertiary ammes, resp , by reaction with alde- 
-yaes tor ketones) and esters ol HCOOH Tbc reaetim 


with a peroxidie oxiduing agent such as Os. HiOs or Caro's 
aod. The rompd is used in the textile indnstiy. 

Trandonaation products from aleohols Alexander 
3Vacka Ces for elektrochemische Industrie G. m. b H 
Fr 7^,Cy>, July 22. 1935. Ales are transformed with 
hberatson of H by heating them in the presence of alk. 
or alk earth metal alcohc^tes and bydrogenatmg or de- 
bydrogenatmg catalysts such as Ctt, Al, Zo, Ag or their 
coapds Thus, BuOHu transformed mainly to 2-ethyI-l- 
hrwartrS and this to Z^thyl l-bezancric aad, bn 55-6*, 
and benzyl ale. to BzH, BzOH and (probably) isobydro- 
benzoin. m 123*. 

lactcoes. Fi iin e gi ch & Cae Successeurs de la Soc 
anon M. Kaef & Cic. Swui 175^340, llay 1, 1935 (Cl 
36e) Lactones with at least 11 C atcras m a hetero ring 
arc prepd by heating carboxylic acids of the general for- 
^Tbus, hfe lazTxte ^ niola X — R— COOH in which R represents an aLphatic 
•> .11.. tt. residiie contg at least 10 C atoms in the chain and X a 

rmctive substuaccl, in an viiiSersnt raedrum, thesfartrig 
materials be-ng strongly dJuled Thus, a dil sola of the 
anhyd Li salt of If-bromotetradecane-l-carbaxylic 
acid in decalin is heated to boilmg m the presence of LtBr 
as catalyst to gii-e the lactone of 14-h>droxTtetradeeane-l- 
carboiyUc acid Other examples are given 

Hydt«ia*siilfonales Arthur Zilscher and Wilhelm 
9 SerfenfadenfioGeneralAnilineWo'ts). U.S 2,018,103. 
Oct 22 Compds , cxf responding to the probable general 
formcla acyl— XHCtHiYiXllXHSO,— alkali roeol. 

where Y stands for alkyl, alkoxy or halogen, are produced 
by acting with a reducing agent on the corresponding 2,5 
disubslituted 4-acylammobenzen--l-diazosullonic acid- 
■* may be used for the pradueiion cf ata dyes Vor tbi« 
~i9e, they may be fPTt niied with combining compo- 
contg a hydroxy or an (7-aILalimetal group, whereof 
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the adjacent position is capable of attaching an aryJ ero 
group, provided that neither of the d)C components con- 
tains a group producing soly. in water. The compos,, 
thus produced, are then brought onto the fibers in the pres- 
ence of an alkali and the goods, thus treated, arc there- 
after subjected to a steaming operation. Numerous 
examples are gi'en. 

Polynuclear phenols and nitration and suuoaatioa 
products thereof E I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
Bnt. 431,943, July 18, 1935. The phenols are prepd. by 
condensing PhOH or its bomologs with an aldehyde or 
ketone m the presence of an acid condensing medium, 
e. g , HjSO*. and an acid-sot B compd. The products 
are dihydroxy-dl- or -tn-arylalkanes. Di(4-hydroxy- 
phenylldimethylmethane is best pr^xf by using PhOH 
and Me-CO m theoretical proportions, 4-5 mols. of H»SO. 
per mol. of PhOH, an aad coacn. of 65-70% and keep- 
ing the temp, in the early stages at 25-35* and later at a 
45-55®. About 0 5-5% ILBOj, calcd on the PhOH, 

IS sufficient. The products may be used m making xyn- 
thtlic restns, as ontioxtdanU and polymtrtMiton tnhibuors 
for molor sptrtl, patnts and carmskes, as titieeUadtt (either 
as the phenol or its salts) or dye inlermedtaUj, or can be 
nitrated to form exploutes or sulfonated to gise trrUing, 
dispersint or emulstfytnt afwfj. 

• ‘’kyl-* 


1 regulated by the addn of relatively small amts of essential 
oils or substances which contain unsaid, cyclic bonds of 
the terpene series, e. g , turpentine oil or colophony. 

Carbohydrate polymers. Holzhydrolysc A -G. (Eduard 
FArber, inventor). Ger. 018,163, Sept. 10, 1935 (Ct 
12o. 6). Aldoses are heated to 120-80* for a few mm. 
with substantially less than 0 1% of mineral acid, with- 
out the use of reduced pressure, inert gases or liquid 
. diluents. Polymerization products resembling glucose 
* sirup are obtained Cf Ger 513,120 (C. A 25, 126G). 

Condeasabon products from phloroglucmol. Leopold 
Laska and Oskar Haller (to General Amime Works). 
U. S. 2,018,137, Oct. 22 See Ger G03,CSS (C. A. 29, 
817*) 

Sohd diazoniuia salts Karl Ecbmtzspahn {to General 
Aniline Works) U S 2,018,095, Oct 22 The inorg 
acid diazonium salts of 4-halo-2-aminodiphcnyl ethers, 
at least one phenyl nucleus of whicli may be substituted 
by methyl or a halogen, arc caused to sep m sotid form 
by adding to their aq inorg acid solns an alkali salt of 
the Inorg. acid such as NajSO, or KBr. Numerous 
examples are given 

Solid diato compounds Soc. pour I'md chim d Bale. 
Swiss 177,115 to 123, Aug I, 1935 (Cl 363) Addns 
to 174, (»1. 4-{4'-Meih>n-phcnoxyacctylamino-2,5.<ii- 


4-Aiiyt- and 4-aiaikyl-dihydroresorcmols Max Kling- ethoxy-l-aminobenzene is diazotized in the presence of 
enfuss (to Hofimann-La Roche Inc.). U S. 2,018,213, * IICl and the product which is a stable cryst powder 

• ~ — • • . useful for the prepn of azo djes (177,115), is salted out. 

Other starting materials can ^ used, such as 4-phenQiy- 
acetylamino-2,5-diethoxy-l-amtnobenrene (177,116), 4- 
(3* - melhyl)phenoT>acetylammo - 2,5 - diethoxy - 1 - 
ammobeiuene (177,117), 4-(2'-metb>l)-phenoxyacctyl- 
amino-3,6-diethoxy-l'aminobcnzene (177,118), I-atnino- 
2-methoxy-S-mtthyM-betuoylammobenrene (177,119), 
1 • amino • 2 - cbloio • 5 - meihoxy - 4 - benzoylamino- 
benzene (177,120), l-ammo.2-methoxy-5<hloro-4-bcn- 
zi^tammobeozeae (177,121), l>amiQO-2,5>diethoxy.4- 
beozoylammobenzene (177,122) and l-amiao-2,5-di- 
mctboxy^-benzoylammobenzene (177,123) 

Af-Vmyl compounds. I G. Farbemnd A -G. (Walter 
Reppe and Ernst Keyssner, inventors). Ger. 618,1M, 
Sept 2, 1935 (Cl 12p 2) ,V-Vinyl denvs of compds 
contg. a pyrrole ring are prepd by treating the compds 


Oct. 22. d-R.DihydroresorcinoU (R representing 
alkyl or aralk3'i group) are produced by subjecting solns 
of 4-R -resorcinols to catalytic hydrogenation m the 
presence of at least one equiv. of a strongly basic compd. 
4-EthyldihydroresorcmQl forms colorless crystals m 109* 
easily sol. m org. solvents and difficultly sol to water 
&\etal eiamyies are given 

Bydrogeaabfig pyndine and its denvatires. Wilbur . 
A. Lazier (to £. I. du Pont dc Nemours & Co.). U. S. 
2,019,410, Oct. 20 A compd such as pyTidme or analkyl 
pyridine m liquid phase and K, under superatm. pressure 
and temp, conditions, ore brought mto contact with a 
catalyst prepd by heatiug a multiple chromate of a N 
base and a hydrogenatmg metal such as a Cu-NH« chro- 
mate to its spoutaneousdecompn temp and then reducing 
the resulting compn. m H Numerous examples are given 


Catalybe hydrogenation of pyndme and its denratfves. 6 with C|1lt m the presence of a basic substance, e 


etc. W ilbur A. Lazier (to E. 1. du Pont de Nemours &. 
Co.}. U.S 2,018,680, Oct. 29. Hydrogenatioa is effected 
under superatm. pressure in the presence of a Ni catalyst 
which may be at least partly in oxidized form together 
with an oxidized form of a metal such as Cr forming an 
oxide more acidic than Ni oxide. 

Polymerizing gaseous olefins to form liquid hydro- 


an alkali hydroxide. The reaction may be effected m a 
solvent or diluent at 160-90* under pressure Examples 
aregivenof the prepn of iV-vfnylpyrrote, b 122*, A'-vinyl- 
indole, bi 70-5*, ^-vinylcarbazole, m 62-4*, bn 170-^0*, 
and iV-vinyltetrahydrocarbazole, bg % 125'^0*. 

Benzene derivative. Soc pour I'lnd. chim k Bjle. 
Swiss 177.^62, Aug. 1, J935 (CJ-SBp) The rompd. ),2- 


wbons. Madimir Ipatieff (to Universal Oil Products dlaminolKiizene is prepd by treating l,2-dichloroben*ene 
Co.). U. S. 2,018,0CG, Oct. 22. An olefinic gas is sub- ' with aq, NHial about 150® and 80 atm. m the presence of 


jected to pcjyraenzing conditions of temp, and pressure 
in the presence of a solid phosphonc acid catalyst and 
xnth such an added amt. of steam that the vapor pressure 
of the acid at the operating temp, and pressure condi- 
tions IS balanced by the steam m the gas so that loss of 
water from the catalyst is substantially prevented 
Polymeiizabon of Isobutylene. I. G. Farbenmdustne v^-. 

®nt. 432,190, July 15, 1935. Polymcnzatioa g Resorcinol derirab’ves 
products of much higher mol. wt. and of greater xuscosity ’ * — . — - 

when polymerizing isobutylene (I) by means 
ot BF, according to Bnt. 401,297 (C A. 28, 2367*) if 
speaally pure I obtained by conversion of iso-Bu or ter- 
tiary Bu ales and subsequent purification by distn is 
OTployed. The low temp» of Bnt. 401,297 arc no 
longer necessary, as room temp, or temps, up to 100" 

B*OW *** example, I obtamed by leading * 


Cu. The Cu is present in sufficient quantity to cause 
the formation of a complex Cu salt of the resulting 1,2- 
diamiDObenzene, the Cu being subsequently split off as 
CuS. An example is given 
Dlphenylmethane derivahves Bertbold Dienert and 
Rohm Held (to General Aniline Works) U.S 2,018,775 
Oct.2q. See Ge'. 610.319 (C A 29.3690'). 

Resorcinol derirab’ves William E Austin Tr 
784,441, July 22, 1935 Alkyl resorcinols are prepd. by 
condensing resordnol with a secondary ale. or an alk-yl 
halide having at least 7 C atoms m the alkyl group, 
preferably in the presence of a condensing agent, tx- 
amples are given of the prepn. of secondary octyl and 
heptyl resorcinol. Tr. 784,442. Secondary alkyl chloro- 
resorcinola are prepd. by chlonnating secondary alkyl 
by condensing chlororesorcinol with a «ccond- 


resorctoolsoi 


V' and’ subs^ently distg at 2-3 9 ary alc^ or alk-yl halide havnng'atlisrrc'atoms 
atm. m a column 6 m high^ Js^etwled to ^15* and BFj alkyl group 

._o=r.0T- t obfained ^Jyhalogea der^vabves of pyrene. Heinrich Voll- 


the 


'■jocosity 250* Engl«- at 100® L 

th«h^a^oT‘^*’‘^?jo^“^j’ i* niann' and’' Hans Becker (to Genii’ AmffM* Works)' 

dinasamol. wt. of 40,000, undistd. I treated underthe U. S.2.01S.QSS Orf. 20 


^M^conditions giving a plxxluct of mol. wt. lo“o00^ ^i^^^fS'^ench 
Pol^e^gac^bc esters.. Otto Rohm, Fr. 784.095. du^^Sf Nelm^*^ fJ' 

■ Addn. oomnd« nr,- l„. - ’_X, f- 


liic polymerization of acrylic csIcts is 


e made by causing an alkali metal to 
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react wxtb a bydrocarboaoftbeCiJlt series ta ibe preseaee ^ Sprailer and Adolf Pfannenjtiel Ger. 618,154, &pt 3, 
of a polyelher or a mixt of such ethers, and, tf desired, 1935 <a. 12<» 11). Reducing sugars are treated in aq 

an inert diluent Polyethers s.gmty the completely alkyl- atk. sdn. with O, as distinct from air, at atm. or slightly 

Bted products of polyhydnc ales , as well as alkyl ortho- raised temp Carboxylic acids having 1 C atom less than 
formates, meihylal or other aceUls Thus, a compd the sUrting material are obumed in (io-70% yield 
ishich appears to be 1,4-disodium naphthalene may be Examples arc given in which glucose, fructose, inswt 
pr,.pd sugar and mannose yield o-arabonic acid, galactose yields 

Mamnum lonnate Oskar Jocisem and Theodor ddyionic acid, arabinose yields /-Ihrcomc acid and 
Ifennig (to Zschimraer & Schwarz chemisehe Eabiik „ maltose yields n glucosidoarabomc acid. 

Dolau) U S 2 019,416, Oct 29 A solid formate of the Anhydrides Deutsche Gold- und Silber-Scheidean 
formula Al(nCOO), 311,0 and which can be recrysul- stall vorm. Roessler Fr 784,458, July 22, 1935 An- 
lized from aq solns is obtained by crystn from an A1 hydrides, e g , propionic, butyric and caproic anhydride, 
formate soln of at least 1 10 sp gr. are made by causing Ac,0 to react with the fatty acids 

Tetraalkyl lead E I du Pont de Nemours & Co and if necessary removing by dista the AcOH formed 

Tr 781,222, July 22, 1935 The mud obtained from the dunng Ibe reaclion 

reaction product of Ph-Na and an alkyl halide is steam- Acetic anhydride Consortium fur elektrocbem Ind 
distd in the presence of one or more dispersing agents G m b il (blartin Mugdan and Johann Sixt, inventors) 
capable of preventing agglomeration of the Pb m the 3 Cer 618,270, Sept 6, 1935 (Cl 12i> 12). See Fr. 780,889 
mud The distn is interrupted when the greater part of (C. A. 29, 5864‘) 

the tetraalkyl Pb has been removed and a welting agent Ethylene oxide. Socift4 frangaise de catal)« 
IS added to the residue so that when the distn is renewed generalisee. Bnt. dll.OOO, July 18, 1915 This cor 
the whole of the tetraalkyl Pb is recovered ^ The dis- responds to Pr. 771,650 fC. A 29, 839‘) 


persing agent is preferably a mixt of motor oil and thio- 
caroanilide, but NajCrO*. NsjCrjO,, Na silicates or 

Na,&Oi may also be used The wetting agent may be a ^ ^ ^ ^ 

sujfonated oil _Cf C_ A.^29, 817* . tamed from the crude material formed by condensing AcH 

Farbeiufld. A -G (blax and CHA9 bv washing off the dipenlaerythntol. pressing 


Pentaerythfitol. Lonza riektnzitatswerke und chem- 
ische Fabriken A -G [Gampel] Swiss 176,918, Aug 1. 
1935 (Cl. SiVi) Teehniealty pure pentaerytbntol is ob* 


Tertiary nitriles - . 

Cockmuhl and Gustav Ehrhart, inventors) . Cer 616.876, 
Aug 13, 1935 (Cl 12o 11). Addn to 473,329 (C A. 
23, 2987) A secondary nitrile of the formata RR'CHCN, 
where R and R' are all^l groups, is treated with a sodium 
alkyl, e. g . EtNa, to form a compd RA'CNaCN, which 
IS then alkyUted (preferably without isolatioa) as de- 
scribed in G^r 473,329 An example IS giveniawhicbNa 


and CHA9 by washing off the dipenlaerythntol, pressing 
the crystals, and washing with a satd soln of pentaerytb- 
rjtot Examples are given 
o-Dibydroxybeozeoes E I du Pont de Nemours & 
Co , Frederick B Downing and Richard G Clarkson 
Bnt 432.2713, July 24, 1935 Adda to 425,230 (C A 
29,6458*} In the process of 425,230, the alk hydrelyr 


^ -,1, • ,, ,»■ ,r,A agent w partly added as the reaction proceeds, thi 

* process, if desired, being conducted continuously 


FtiCHCN and then, after I hr , with Clft CHClI.a, 
Et,(CHi CKCKiJCCN, bi. 71-4*, is obtained 
Coneeotrabng dilute acetic acid, etc Horace F Oxley 
and Walter H Groombndge (to Celanese Corp of 
America) U S 2,018,031, Oa 22 Tbe dil aad is 
eitd with an org liquid such as ether, which is a solvent 
for the aad, the org liquid is at least partially sepd. from 
, end water is removed from the acid s^o 


Hydraxypyrese R’aJler Kern (to Sue poor I'jtid 
cbiD i Dak) U. S. 2,018,792, Oct 29 lyrene mono- 
sulfonic acid IS subyeeted to a caustic alkali fusion, and e 
bydroxypyrene is obtained m 180-2* and easily sol is 
dll alkalies Various details and modiCcations of pro- 
cedure are given Cl C A 2 ', 4776' 
Broaohydroiybipheoyls Chem Fab von Heydei 


uued I'tt (he form of an areofropic mixf. with tbe vapor q A -G (KajI Willy and 


of another org liquid such as CtHi of such character that 
the b p of the axeotropic niixt is higher than that of the 
extg agent (the hot azeotropic vapor min being passed 
in beat exchange with tbe ext ) Water and CJk are 
sepd , and the C«Hi is funher used in the process 
Ascorbic acid Tadeus Reichstein Swiss 175,203-1, 

Aug 1, 1933 (Cl IICA) Addns to 109,855 (C A. 29, 

1863') d-Ascotbic aad is prepd by adding HCN to d~ , 
xylosone and sapong the product (176,203) The I form ^ 5 hromo compd 

is obtained by using f-xylosone (175,264). A small amt. n.^.n7nT.n»>,nti« Snr t>. 

of a basic Substance may he pr®ent as a catalyst 

Retogulonic acid F Hoffmanu.La Roche & Co A -G. 

Swiss 174,080, Apr 16, 1935 (Cl 36<j). The compd 2- 
keto-T-guTonic acid is prepd by treating l-sorbose wiib a 
cyclic ketone and oxidizing tbe resulting diincthylene 


seniors) Cer 616.643. Aug 6. 1035 (Cl 12o. 15 01) 
Addn to6lS.133(C A. 29, 6247’) Mixts of^-and5 
bron)o-2 hydrorybiphenyl, such as are obtained b] 
bxominating a hydrozybiphenyl, are sepd. into their com 
ponents by converting the mixts mto Ca salts, and sepg 
the salts by virtue of their different soly properties, thi 
Ca salt of the O-hromo compd being almost insol in water 
A sp process 13 described The 3-bromo compd bi 
compd ra 53-4*, bij 180-2*. 
Dibenzoxanthone Soc pour Find cbim i Bile 
Swiss 174.043, Apr 1, 1935 (Cl 2&o). Dibenzoianthone 
b 179-81*, IS isolated from the re'idues of 2,3 hydroxy 
naphthoic acid manuf by eztg the residues insoI in ly< 
with a sofvent of the pyrio'ine series O’ CA 

Purifying and decolorizing emchophen Ernest F 


nher denv in alk soln to convert the CHA)H group to Gtether (to Dow Chemical Co ) US 2,018,354, Ocl 
a COOH group The product is dimethylene ether-2. ^ 22 An Nil<, alkali metal, alk earth metal or 5Ig salt ol 

keto-1-fulonic acid The aad is split off by warming r— . ._j _u.,v — — ». 1 — .v 

with water. Thus, powd. 1-sorbose, cyclohexanone aad 
" little coned H-SO» are shaken together. The product 


diluted with ether and potash soln added After drying, 
rhe ether and free cyclohexanone are distd off and (he 
i^idue distd in raruo to give dicylohexanotie-1-sorbose 
This IS treated with an aq KOH soln and HCl and ice 
l5,*‘''l.‘^‘'T'''ohexanone-2-keto-1-gulonic aod, m. 132- 
3-3 This is heated to give 2-Leto-f-fulonic aod 
^ "‘*^•-3 bTdroxyqumoli»e-4-carboxylie aads 


inchopheu in solid form and which may be assoed with 
impunlies is acidified with more than its chem. equiv. ol 
toned liquid water-sol carboxylic and such as glacial 


H04c 

Pheaaii Ihrene Soc pour I’ind cfiim d Bale ^wisi 
175,343, ilay 1, 1935 (Cl 30o) The above is prepd. by 
treating o.fi-diphenylethaoe with a dehydrogenating 
agent such as a metal halide. The reaction takes place 
9 pre'erably in Ihe presence of CSj 

Pragnanolones Schenng-Rahlbaum A.-G 


P ^ A -G Ir 784,365, July 22, 1935 These 431,833, July 16, 1935 These are prepd from pregnan- 

hating a halogenated acetone with salts of dioJ by fl) eslenfication to the mouoester, oxidation to 
of aik earth hydrates Ex- pregnanolone monoester and sapon , or (2) oxidation to 
our* ^'11" , '** fi-PhenH pregnandione, followed by partial reduction, or (3) esteri- 

(m 259-m^^d of COj) and 6,8-diclilofo fication to the diester, partial sapon to tbe moaoestef 

1 . u and sapon AcA9 is used for esterificauon, CrOifor oiida- 

FoiynydroxyearboiyUetcidsfroiacaTbohydrates Oskar tnn and H m presence of Pt catalyst for reducUon. Re- 
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ducuon may also be accomplished by treatment m the 1 (Cl. 36«). Oil contg. eugenol is heated to fbo\e --o . 
pKsenceofwtalystswUhcompds.thatyiddHandatthe lor less than 24 minutes with caustic alkali, and the 
lime umc form their corresponding oxidation products, resulting tnixt. Poured into water. The soln. is o»>di«d 

e r tetrahydronaphlhalene, cyclohexanol. An example by PhNO, at 115-45 . The resulting K vanillin is tinted 

of each method above is given. with and and pare vanillin obtained. Paraffin hydrocar- 

Vaiullin Jemac A.-G. Swiss 175,671, Jane 17. 1935 tens may be present at the first stage. 
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norrnai system It counteracts also the inhibitory efloct 
of malonate Oxalaectate behaves precisely like fuma- 
rate, and likewise 1i>^ox>fumarate and hydroxymaleaie, 
but acetylcnedicarboxylate and the 3 tartrates are inert. 
Ozidatioo and reduebon of Ct-dicarbozylic acids. ,K. 
Laki IM 3H2 — The dehydrogenation of succinic 


A-GENERAL 
ARTHUR W DOX 

Effect of ultraviolet hght on eniymic reaebons I. 

Diastase Sobhanlal Banerjee and H K.Sen J Itidtatt 

Chem Soc 12, 379-53(1935) —The activni of ttfg caia- ^ -- - - 

1>-sis m the decompn of a-ketocarbox> he acids is decreased acid b> comminuted pigeon thoracic muscle suspendeu in 
in the presence of ultraviolet light This retrogression phosphate soln wasdetd by tbedwolomaiionof 1-naph- 
can be retarded bj the use of accelerators provided that 
they serveas filters against the ultraviolet. The diastatic 
enzyme m malt is known to be rendered completely in- 


active by ultraviolet light (C A 18, 3068) and the pro- 
tective action of inorg salts, e g , MgClt. has been in- 
vestigated It has been observed that several amines, 
ammo acids and NH4 salts, etc., not on!> increase the * 
activity of the diastase, but also protect the enzyme from 
complete destruction by the action of the ultraviolet rajs 
Expts with malt diastase with and without cataljsl, both 
sets hemtr irradiated and nomrradiated, were made 
Tiltered solns of 0 15-Oi2 g of dry diastase m 100 cc of 
HiO were prepd. and the diastatic value was detd by the 
Ltntner method. Varying amts of the enzyme {0 1, 0 2, 

0 3 cc , etc.) were added to 10 ce of 2% starch vilns . - . - 

contg I cc of 0.1% catalyst sola , previously adjusted to ’ fumarate, /•nialale is a II*acceptor as can be demon- 
^11 6 6 (neutral to Wisslow's indicator, & mixc of methvl strafed by coloration of feuco'fflethjfene blue end letico* 
red and blue) by the addn of 0 01 A’ NaOH or IlCl indigocarmme The reaction is not influenced by co- 
The expts. were Corned out in quartz tubes irradiated by a dehydrogenare. Malcatc behaves in the same way, and 
3000 candle power Hg vapor lamp with a 12 in ate at a with its reduction product, succinic acid, forms an oxida- 
distance of 2 ft. It was found that asparagine, PhNH- tion-reductioo sj-slem It requires no coenzyme for 
CHjCOtH, NHi citrate, gelatin, tyrosine, etc., cause vary- activation. As II donor fumanc acid is most effective in 
mg degrees of incretnent of diastatic activity and exert activating fumardehvJroRenase at the natural fumarate 
protective action on malt diastase against uUravdotet light. * conen. of the tissue, 20 mg % Here agam the presence 
A distioctioo must be drawn bvtw«n aa accelerator and a of coenzjme does not influence the tjTC of curve. The 


phosphate s — — - . 

iIiol-2-salfonate*indo-2,C-d!ehlorophenol and also by detn 
of the fumanc acid formed The curve shows a sharp 
break at the succinate conen where the dje is in mol. 
excess Tlie max velocity of dchvdrogenation occurs as 
long as an equiv of succinic acid is present. This de- 
li) drogenaiion is a rev ersible process in which the fumarate 
can serve as H-occeptor Here the reaction may be 
followed by observing the coloration of leuco dye It is 
independent of the conen of fumanc acid as long as the 
latter » in mol excesjs Both reactions are inliibitcd by 
nialooate f-Malic acid inhibits aerobic and anaerobic 
oxidation of succinic acid at the cutset, until the fumarase 
has had time to dehy drate it to fumanc acid or an equtl. 
mixt Fgual inhibition by malalc and fumarate indicates 


protector though it is possible that some substances have 
both functions. The protective action probably depends 
upon the capacity of the substance to absorb partially or 
wholly the destructive wave lengths of the ultraviolet 
hght C. R Addmall 

Some analyses of thyroglobolin. Abraham Wliite 
Proe Spc.Expil Btol Afed. 32, 1558-€0ll«t35) , cf C. A. 


donor effect of J-nialic acid is due to a preliminary coo- 
version to fumaric acid Maleic acid is a feeble H-donor 
but, like malic acid, inhibits tissue respiration even in low 
conen. It competes with succinic and fumanc acids for 
adsorption on the enzyme surface and displaces them with- 
out performing their function Acetylenedicarboxyhc 
acid and d-, 1- and mrro-tartanc adds are Inactive The 


29. 4777* --The av. values of 2 analyses expressed as per- ^ first is (ocapablr of reducing pos dyes or oxidizing strongly 
centages ot the ash-free and moisture-free protein are- * ■ ..... 

N 15 58, S 1.46, 1 0 75, glutamic acid 6 aspartic acid 
1 SO* tyrosine 3.17, tryptophan 1 8, cystine 2 05, prolioe 
4 4« , histidine 0 62, argmine 8 22 and lysine l.<t3. 

. . C. V. Bailey 

The significance of fumaric acid for the respiration of 

anmal tssue K. Annau, I. Banga, B. G6isy, St. Hus- lovituxvinaicuit: uciiavc yiieciseiy uxe 

*1' A. SzeBt'Gy5r^}i. Z ^ otaJaertate. Rltccodetenmaatioa ol fumade acid and its 

. c appbcatioa F. B. Straub. Ihd 42-53 —Two methods 

— A theoretical were employed for exln. of the fumaric acid* (a) The 
« ® follow. The respiration of tissue suspension was treated with an equal vol. of 96% 

® modified Thunberg app ElOH. allowed to stand G-10 hrs. m the refrigerator and 
ff,f« Ir r? dehvdrogenation, oxidation and reduc- centnlugcd. An aliquot was acidified with H,SO< and 

~ then extd. with rtiO. (6) The tissue pulp was treated 
Fumarase, one of the most active with 20% CCl,CO,H. then filtered or centnfuged and an 

and Et,0 must 

resn,rat,«« '■ inhibits the » previously be treated with alk. KMnO. and distd. to 


neg. leuco dyes such as leuco-neutra! red or leuco-indigo- 
camime. For hydrogenation of oxalacetate the 3 tartaric 
acids require tiie very neg leuco-neutral red. The hy- 
drogenating activation of oxalacetate is strongly acceler- 
ated by coenzyme, no effect being obtained in the absence 
ot muscle tissue. It is not inhibited b> malonate Hy- 
droxyfumanite and hjdroxvmaleate behave precisely like 


I Banga Ibid. 20-31.— The apparent 
increase in respiration when fumarate is added to the 
^scle is merely a "conservation'* of the system or pro- 
» “ 'ietenoration. The effect h not observed m 
... » but only after the control has begun to 

does not initiate an artificial 
respiration system; u merely prolongs the activity of the 


the fumaiic acid in the residue detd. by titration with 
0 01 AT KMaO», the latter being added at the rate of 1 
drop every 3 seconds until a permanent color was obtained. 
Added fumanc acid (0 1 rag ) may thus be detd within an 
error of 6 to -4%. J^e fumanc acid content of muscle is 
about 10 mg % Under aerobic incubation it does not 
diminish m quantity although it activates respiration but 
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indvr anatrobic conditions a slight gradual tfecrease l Oj the proportions of PrOH and ElCOjH formed fr»n 


slicht decrease is mhibued’. Added oxalacetate tindergoes 67— Ale. deb>drogenase prepns. obtained fr^ liver eil 
reduction to fumarate, the recovery of fumarate there* by repeated AfeAc pptn. in the presence of Xj are much 
from amounting to 65% The microtnethod was apphed lessslable than aldeh)drase prepns. and lose their activity 
also to the detn of fumarate formed by dehydrogenation in ^8 weeks in racuo or in a few days when exposed to an. 
of succinate m the presence and absence cA malonale. They do not dehydrogenate PfOH in the absence of O, 
MicTodetermination of succutle and and its application. - Contrary to the statement of Battelli and Stem (C. yf. 5, 
B Gozsy Ibid 54-8 —The method is based on the bwd. 308) they do not carry the reaction beyond the aldehyde 
oxidationofsuccmicacidby the muse’e Itself and measure- stage The acid formation by fresh liver must be at- 
ment of the Oi consumption in a respirermeter The trdiuted to a dehydrogenation of aldehyde by the aide 

difference m 0» consumption between parallel detns with hydrasc system Optimum activity of ale dehydrogenase 


and without addn of tnalonate represents the Oi 
sumed by succinic acid The tot^ error is about —15% 
In the presence of malonale the fumarate of muscle -- " 


pn 6 7-7J and a max. conversion occurs ii 
At Pn 7.8 the destruction temp 15 47 5*. The enzyme is 
sensitive to ItCX. In the presence of Oj methylene 


duced ^robically to succuiate, and the succinate oxidation blue serves as intermediate acceptor and the reaction u 
specifically inhibited Comparative expenmenU With 3 accelerated Ouinone w less effective, probably because 


samtraacaerbyaddn of fumarate and malonate as is that qtunone is active The oxidation t$ increased by addn. of 
by muscle, only tot smaller extent, especially with kidney, dried spleen prepns which contain no dehydrogenase, but 
Formation of oxalacetate is also less, and occurs in Ringer the factors responsible have not been detd A W. Dox 
soln rather than in phosphate soln In general the 0» Eozymie amylolysif V. Amylophosphatase from 
consumption u greater snth tissue sectioni than with barley Ernst U'a!dschmidt-Lci*x and Karl Mayer. Z 
tissue pulp The formation ol acetone bodies, as detd ptiyuot Chem 236, 108-80(1925) ; cf C A. 29, 8012* 


Istvan Huszilc Ibid 


i d-arnyUse, by selective adsorption of the lallrr o 


also by intravenous injections in rabbits Malonate u starch paste. The reaction, which is optimal at 5 C, 

resulted tn acetone excretion which reached a max m 30- $ not only spins off Hil'O., but also results in a proportional 
60 mm 5talonate -f fumarate gave no evidence of decrease in viscosity and a measurable formation of redue* 

acetone excretion, but the blue mtroprtisside reaction inggroups Unlike the amylases, this ensyme is not acii* 

eharaeterutic of oxalacetate appeared in 5 min d* >a(^ by amvlokinase A similar drphospborylation and 

Hydroxybutyrate gave nse to a strong acetone reaction m liquefaction of starch paste u effected fay amylase-free 

the nrine, and only a faint reaction when fumarate was phosphatase from kidney. But the barley enxyme is the 


much stronger reaction when arsen-te eras injected sitnul- fortitaiion rf P-free cleavage pri^ucts, which, afierelectro- 
taneously Anenite thus delays the reduction of oxal- 6 dialysis and EtOll pptn , give a pure blue color with 1 
acLiate This disturbance m tissue respiration may be a and reduce NaOI The reducing power corresponds to a 
possible expbnation of the toxicity of As The relative chain length of 36 glucose mols Althouch the products 


n toxaity of malonate shows that the tissues 


constitute a inixi , the observation is significant rr 


behave like tissue sections in Ringer rather than to pbos- the fact that amyloamylose snth amylase yields a cryst 
«v,.. ..,1- . _ ddtnn coDtg. 18 glucose grcmpuigv and erythrcamylose 

yields a cryst. hexose. Among the structural units of the 


phatesoln A W. Dox 

Lirer enrymes in Tie aldehydrase of the bver , .v— 6 

ludwig Keichel and Herbert Kohle Z. phyiud. Chtm. starchmol groupicgsof 6 glucose mob or a multiple there- 
236. l4V67(193o), cf C. A 28, 4079' —Aldehydrase of seem to be of especuil significance, and the Images be- 
prepns obtained by repeated pptn. of bver ext. with ’’ tween them aie cspenolly amenable to enzymic cleavage 
MeAc-rtjO, EtOH-EtiO or EtOH, show p^ optuaum at The P*free dcitnn form^ by amylophosphatase action is 
‘ 5-7.8 m the dismntation of EtCHO The max dis- easily split by amylase, more easily in fact than Starch 


mutauon is effected la 120 mm At 69* the enxyme 
completely destroyed Dismutation is lohibited by 
ilCTs, probably because ol cyauohydnn formation 

i-nder anaerobic conditions quinone acts as H-acceptoi .... 

and the aldehyde is completely oxidized to acid Methyl- of viscosily. 
'^c bij^isiea effeetiveasH-aoceptor.but lafcigheoocos g Iron studies 


paste It u concervable that the HiPO, occurs il . . . 
linkage not with one but with several glucoside chains, and 
thus binds them together. Their cleavage would then 
decrease the Sire of the mol. and account for the lowenng 
A W. Dox 

The quesbon of the idenbty of 


It favors acid fonnaljon. Under aerobic cooditmis tt is blood catalase with the easily cleavable viwa iivu 

effective m lower concD . probably bccanse of re-oxidatiOD Georg Barkan and JuU Olesk. Z. phyifol Chtm 236, 

^‘‘beleu^dyeadsorbedonUieactJTeiurface Fordetn, 197-200(1055) ; cf C A 28, 186' —Blood catalase is not 
fu presence ol quinooe and methylene blue inhibited by a treatment with CO which diminishes the 

15 displaced bv a current of COi at a temp- amt. of Fe cleavable from blood by acid treatment to »/j 

. Tfc ‘"55»“o™«dinKaIISOi The H-acceptor present the normal value This is considered further evidence 
in tne cell is cydochrome, which undergoes reduction and that catalase is not identical with the lontzable Fe of 
men re-oiidaiioa by mdophenoloxidase. The latter blood A. W. Dox 

* Cytochrome IV. Cytochrome C Karl Zeile Z. 
n hence It is not present m the dry pSjswf Ciem 236,213-15(1335), cf. C A. 28, 185*.— 

“dophenoloudase prepns obtained In its oxidued state cytochrome C has much greater 
!i»-t **“* o^datioQ of ElCHCy to acid by aflinily for adsorbrats, such as kaolin and silicic acid, than 

lion IWlSe The dehydrogena- in ns reduced state This property was utilized in delg 

Cl tochrom- . j requires the presence of the hemin content of cytochrome C Tlie difference in wt 

tural acrcnioc .^“Phenoloxidasc Among other iia- of cytwbrome adsorbed from reduced and oxidized »bln* 
8^0 Init laeto- l.y a given wt of adsorfient dividerl inlo the difference m 

y ei cciive With fresh liserin tbeafzsniceof rytoebrome henun detd spcc1rr;jihotomclrically in the 3 
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ad'i.Hbates tenia cvctec? cf tt* eytcctrctrff 

Tfcf >-3l'jr« itttv cttiired avemsed F^i- tt« tt«e c( 

electrcptcm^ ty?. the ecelee. jvm? ci cNtcvhrvHre was 
fijoad to S^at /it - A. TV 

rtcstxtt phwybsuse. Walde—sr Ku‘«».ter aad llajo 
\Vct*iert«. Z. ft»fi,'.’. Citrrt. CW, i:'7-40Cl''73). «:# 
r. A. C9. P^lo’. — I kecyha'Ase b oC cccxnca ccctrrrtEct la 
thV unte cl naJe'but »ot vs. ttat cf fesaaie-t ct cCJ p<tr*ccs 
]i IS circu » tte eeKnlite, ar\i » tb< 

prcs-tite sUnd Tths.h to tte source cf tte eesvire TV 
I’Cter «ex f lisd» ccetara ctewderaSiv I<-<s Tte pbc¥^^-a- 
la^ b actire ia acid but cct la al^ raed .n Ii e. several 
tiE'e^ a> active toward picavf picepfsa’e arxJ a~ aad A- 
StwercptcspM'e as towMrd t«K«edi?iic»?piiate It u 
cctapletelj* uactivated b\ heater 5 c-ia. at tV* TV 
fiactK-a cf itis fttJ'-ne a frebabh act cirbobvdra*e 
ttietabchJra A. T^‘ IV 

TTsaal perpie Otto PreaKr, 
rad Kleiaaa. Z 
Fiiedilv dt>s<sct«i retira* ( 

were«s*d witb aV MeOIl wblJe caref«n> cTt’adati 
ibe eat was iwattd with an et;aal vvd cf besss?e and tV 
^■>12. sepd i2jt> « live»s b' adds cf HA5 Tb< bermne 
Ut« cents tte pijrtacnts was wasbed w\*ii !l,0. ccccd 
cader CO» aad sapeed with aic. KOH at nv«a ten-p 
Tbebeervac liver was afajivpd bv adds, cf HjO and ite 
etscfe^iercl cr»<td oet bv cav-'lni arsi firrtbcr bv ppta. cf 
ibe sofa, with dvti'cam TV bemne sein cl the 
pisnent was ttea aibcrbed ca A\A>» and tbc fsr^nt 
sdcBtined as d-care’ene The evict ctaa;* darnt adw-tp- 
tKB asd the b4tt setsitmte cf the ads-tbate «ia;tested the 
tlestfibilityofaccopansoawitltnsiaJpcrT'Ic Ihctcc^ 
tet mdass cf ite idsetbate a teSie*.ted L.:*" save a 
curve Qiatc siniilir to that ca^'d. fn.va tie Hvva.'va ard 


Pavetl data cc vwsal parple lo b^th i—stancvs tte cti\ , J/^f. ll, 1-25 l.'C'A’ —Tte 
satSCOxai. Tte results a {vss>Ie cvan'viKti • — — ’ 

between pircieee aad >'6ual pcrple A TV IV'v 

CzeataeptMptene acid Katl Cede Z f-tisa-f 
Cieec, W#, rtTI-mU'W).— Attmptt were cidc to sm* 
theeiie creauacptouptccic actit be 2 rettc^is Tbe l>t 
nelt<>2. a ptwptcriUta.'a cf SCi.Nlf.*j. MeSC( KH ' 


• IVisen-af cf fs=u,isc Kut F. Titv'b^^^d J^xio 
Tapadnta«. tVe-/f erti. jv. fss.. I?0. 

cf. C*. U . 29. Fre'*'tv prepd. ^4~ta.'X5»r »c£^. (t~ 

tree ju-cel wet lc«» teidJv tnactiva'ed V AsNC^ than 
cCi ptepns . . G_3va 

Prcblestf teenreted with tte pnncy.e cl trnaenS 
traass:ss.cs cf cervccs mpalses. O. Lcewi. Ff-v. 
Rrt. -Six iLccdca' BI15. Ttc Ferrwr 

fcctcre Jo«rt S. rrpbt— i 

• Recent advances in scence bi'Ct-niisSr. O 

Kemaek c.vrtat 30. 2'\'^02 — .\ re- 

view cf recert wet's ca tbe b.'Xte'^to'rv cf trc'enli. 
ccet«>.tK.a wti r»7«x*ul reftrrncr to the f'->n<d 

fren sUawren Jowyt ? Hepl-V- 

Pfcctcsenttesj in mtemuKent L^tt. in re-itca fa enr- 
reas f.-enalatais el tte pnnc-’es cf tt? ptetesvntVftc 
■ E f'l'. Kfr. Cc-n^^i- i'tZ 

b. 11 

svstests wii 

?f,t 

-Tte efsets cl fotre* ptc~ 
dreed b' r=e*aS.'..«a' ca ibe fmsrvn* *ai r-\v<-<ses cf the 
Ittn.? ce'd a-v tiea'ed sa-be-.ifc-illv C E T J 
Tte freeaas and r?r.asiunns cf as-mils M. T 
Tarctwtmre^ /.■» itni "i ‘v S9 153-4. 

Tte bicvd stmn* cf o-Id bf wied an-'~ab t» ctari«ep.~ri 
' bv t-4t COi and a.'V'cne «XT'es'« Uten ..vtsd-ta'e* xrr 
cadesact tbit tte K-vdef wam bi.vded inaniboct'^^ 
ttc'C ca'erub tn ite prvjv' a- w , ite bedv tetrj* cf 
the anmal can be K'w— td w’b.a.’ canstax destt Tte 
lewetini elite Icde tta p if ra'^b.'s. tab and %*tbf 
tiers ts dne nr syif. T H Jvtnv.vi 

Btihwtea cf eltraetelft rt£.sncs f.’r w* a eoi-a-p 
TV TV ^blenti rVr’V J l\' J'r*? 


[s.-cnaef, Fucea Fanaa and TVd- j 10. 4 1 vo’ —A review 

sf, Cie-t 2o?-t2vUX>o'— Ma^ienutica! ptys.n cf ci»Utc.;4ini ^ 

i f*cC3 tte eves cf «tee« amt ptrs reference Co tnae cel!* _ N’_ Ri«>cv-*3ar Ft 


. e prepc’wd ts t* det 
tte clTave'Iet K-iir STretta! cce'^y csrre bv sems cf a 
ptifwlee et2 icf Ti ce Cd. wtat re<'vod* to vvaiy a 
Bir-rw spectral reg'-’a'* and I ce 2 L!*er«. «=nal:i^-Tr« 
w:t tte b-^■^. tes" To « btiai tte in-enurv « aS t=,*s 
tte ptctce’ec. ceC and anailsxrv e’v. esr^t t-etvr 
itrvtvttm=e*er aad anp!.der» arc eiltri'ed a^aesM* , 


JvH| oc KJCtCiNIWt ard cecpli.? tte fTed*.t with standard cf cl'riv^'Itt ridsi’vn a UO v qnmslf^arv 
sarrc*rEe, wa< tssiKCetsfa!. The ".id re'tiwi. dvrcct Ur*p' wti.t ti* been '•lai.riaed b\ r*ea» cf the 
ptoeptorvbttcnolcrcattnewtthFCiClj, wldedaetea’ine^ c tteemepTe and titer. I'rt a^. t*‘e v?ev.tra* ptJtx'ee 


ptespterv acid ss«ner« w.h tte tattsal predict f-cci 
mtrscle. Ci'sdesKtSats cf (ItOliFOa wvh itTvcrea 
■Tetded iif4ewftAcj/*kv^,ViVa*ns, tn. 145* Trratsretr 
’f ttts Witt lIjO to retnevv the S tcct oat IfiS aad pave 
h/il<rwf/’ii*f/Afrti.70!urw»d/ w^t ervwd oct as fjc wt 
a. 135*. Treatment cf MeSC( NlDNlt, with (FtO'*- 
tTXT vwfiifd Cxrefv tte saft. wrtr*k'ik{»t^r« tfj/Areif. 


ce«pcc<e te^a«< cnctiaped, the eralnitva cf tl'rivsifes 
«ciir raiatk-a cf w^ve vtietce ttaa and 

\5ir’ A.,bvceaa:< cf a pi'tw»cc.ec2. appear' t'b^ pai* 
a» trluWe a* a dnect taeasireireat w’'h a ite**n''pt!e an*.’ 
tl’er ^•.•^eretice^ tn irtti'masfioa ttroin.:t the *K’vv- 
crer'scced £l:er» were eisuv ct-arrved wth ptotv-c-'-i: 
ceu« T» X^cv. 4 and Ti Xo. 2. wtAt d.5e*ed bat 


km? oe^wcs, r*. ITV*. nK^phcrvlatioc cf spectril ptctcelo;. te^P'.C'e Af'er e\*«:s<*ve 

neat=e as pvndme wfh TOOr pave a creataed-ptev^- * ' ' - - ' • 

?hcrc acid wtnh cocld net be ^atofictcrCv pend-d 
ihrcczjrit tie Ca FicaUr, a crmfueeiosC-icrsj cevf 
"as ebearaed bv t-atiap creitce a ptoe rOCt Tha. 

"as punned bv repeated recrv«tn. of t'-e Ca valt afte- 
rirefcl removal cf es.-ess FCCl, It was coC adeatsal but 
"as isctne-ic wh tte aalcnl prcdact. Tte 2 saie-'ances 
stewed tLSe-erces m rate cf hTdrofru,, d-jferesces la tl» x _ . 

^ktattas efaenee cf tncNbdate and sLie-ewes ts - wltr tn* 
w*scc?:. curves. ix.,. " 

The aehocs cf eo=y-a5«. Hans v. Eu!-r and Kajiar 

Testta. Z, /Fwf. caew. 237, l-7il9i5>.— Skeare «- 
«wnase no letter a^ivates f.-rme s'a'-a: bat 
^w^cicijatj25ji^ »ct««ty toward gtejoSy^. a detn. cf 
^e..t« cf mactmt^cE cn tie rtosptcnrfaticc prvvres 
Both aet-ve and inactivated cesynase 

^ref-T^ to have rractx-arv tie same acrna'mseyect 

t-v ausci* eat. ts tte 9 *?« was ttansfertntd to tte 

fc«^Ttoep^te. and cm the fonnatK® of 

Kid. Cozyma^e ttes ccc‘ar=s 2 cataiytKaKy 
^tve reaps, tie mete tibCeof wtvh cdueaces ftmeiS- 
tfjc and^^i^tiCc^lT^tiio^ wtCe tte mere e'able preep* 


phctoelec. rr«rcn»« ctrvTv of il 
tte pre-en: reotarefc stewed mv xarata'cs eempitralle to 
tie d^detence in tie 5pee*ral re*p«. ase e ur ve s of cells 5.>, 4 
and Xo 2. It t< ti-refore tel tved that the cb-k-jved 
$ca«ociI ctanses e tie transmi^ren cf c!*riv>.!f v’ttr 
r»dt*t>'cttroest tte£!:ersa*eowu;; lOTarsi’j-nsfcf 

transtvxremrr and cot to ciuiajes tn the * 7 ec"al re-iv-^ 
of the pic*Jce2-a.v ceCs. C<!c:~-in'rcv d'favs.'iec 
;*e5si*»es cs tte trvpies Ut Sin Jtnin’ and la t-,».sr 
afu*nd-*s (m>i*atunde, ses-ltvet sti’r-c. TTa>i.n 4 t-^l 
drwssed in lie Ixitt cf C-‘»d*tns Elit•■e«:reI«rel^^.^ 
J-.A-Ken—dr 

Setewe-hr ce'iemes’riji preperdss K. M. 
Pe»J.C.j-s i-nXe. J/'«. 25 . 1 U--'MV.''>: cf.C..^. 2 o‘ 
oC 21 k — ^Me*iemoc'ob.a was- d^enn.'ua.l-al frxa 
l!:esnoeV.''btncec:rds. bv spectra! secjtnvene's due to 
t*?o cf If 4 :c ecEcm The f-band spee'rum cf tie rs~— 
iCM was ttansfertned to the 'Tec-mat ecarac-ertst^Tcf 
te 55 Ci.»oten and ties e‘o tirit cf bemoctrocreeen. {Vn. 
dice adds, produced b-mta. *' 


2 ." pcospcorvUition assced w'ls | 
‘ 2 ®=*' 22 ' ■f^Ti»ert'rni«t)fvaaadc 3 >lK-ai 
aphiwphorYtatioacf prruvvacidoemattre A TT' 


ExOf^ KjFe.CX>t 
seps. c{ r-ettemo<\'btn. Alfchenroitlr'bc- was cbtw«* 
froct Mjhemt’tc’oba as weE a* bre-vk-bis only bv a~ 
ctsdat’cm pirvess w'-h tT'.4n*-r cf lie Wifeiy boinn.* tx 
<n*« tsend to porptyna Fe bv a petnc-pal val—.-e'.; 

_ Framer' Kxa«rj «- 

lhT}t--^ajec 5 rn;es. TTll. Th-yrote-'br^svste^ef 
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pspain. Mai Dercmann and Wm F. Rms J. B«rf. ' CH,. the order of increa<mit di«ocis const* of the eofre- 
Chfm 111, 659-('-o(n35). cf C. /1. 29, 731S*.— In nalu- «pondiaj; amines Glueos\lamine-HCI «s its^ not esten 


ral papain there ate 2 dilterent pfoteoUtK entyme*, 
proteinase and a P0I5 peptidase, which differ not onlv u, 
ilieir substrates but also m Ihcir behavior on oxidation 
Theaetintv of the former is res trsible and ^ the latter 


fied bv phosphate. A. P. Lothrop 

Tbe quanbtaliTe changes in the enzTines present in the 
Ueer and la ctnous tissues due to Impaired renal fimC' 
Sadimu Murata Japan J. Caitrofriero! 7,6®- 


.c.ersibteafieroxidation The polj-pcpt'fJasc »» S7(l<f35) — Tlie cnr>mes asparaginase, amjlase, 

bv PhNHNHt, susgestm? an aldehjde croup, and the gh-cinase and lipase were estd in the livers of rabbits at 


effect of I and H-Oi mdicates the presence of an easile j dadv intervati after extirpation of one or both Lidnevs 
oxidized croup It is possible to differentiate betwt^ 4 These liser enrjtnes with the exception of the third sceffl 


Stases of actiUty for papain (1) natural taiyme, effec- to increase shRhtly as the result of nephrectomy. 


n gelatin, without effect on s>*nthetic substrates (oe 

peptones) but capable of being activated lor the hitter 


C M. McCay 
Manganese In marine plankton L II N. Cooper 


(by IICX, HjS or ihioglucose), (2) activated natural J Hanne Bifl Astae. Vniled Ktnzdam 20, ^ 

enzyme, effectiie both on pelatin and sjnthetic sub- ^e plankton from a cu •" * k-.». n s s .,4 


strates, (3) oxidized eatvtne (HA n* 11, t'n*'^*'''**^**!^ 
either type of substrate but with potential activity for 


water have 0 5 to 3 y cf 
C >1. McCUv 
is not reversible Andrea Mansi 


gelatin arid (4) enzjtne aetis-ated after oxidation, effecti\-e } Bioektm terap sprr, 22, 2C9-7n(l(i35) — IIemol\-sn a 
g^tin but meffectise and incapable of being activated hypotonic soltw can be stopped bv addn of hvpenome 


for s>nthetic substrates There is no eiidence whether liquid to produce isotonic ci 


the essential groups of the proteinase and polypeptidase reversible 


e contained in the 


mol or whether the 2 eoxymes ^e influence of ascorbic acid c 


But the process is not 
A E. Mever 
the viscosity of geUba 


sep mol indiiiduals TTiesi’nlhelic substrates used soludons Luisa Pozri Btaekim. trrap. sprr. 22, 350-^ 


carbon dioxide production Homer E. Staveli. L M. possible relation to scurvy it di«cus<ed A E. Meier 


Christensen and Ellis I Fulmer. J. Beef. lit, 

771-83(1933) —There is an incressed amt of inorg 
phosphate m zymm prepns made from yeast which has 
stood for several davs at rtfngeratortemp and ibis in part 
makes these prepns more active The imtia! 


Biological action of metals Irradiated with the mercury- 
qnartx lamp V. Effect of irradiated metals on the condi- 
tion of the capillaries. V. C Budylin Aria med stand 
86. f»-')4fl935); cf. Goldberg, C. A, 20, 43S7».— Sotn* 
of Fe and Cu irradiated wiih the Hg-floarts lamp produce 


C0| production is increased by appropriate cooctis of capillary dilatation m frogs when injected subeuttneouslv 


NH.a, MgSO., NaO and KO and the steady 


Similarly*, perfusion of the isolated rabbit ear with such a 


It also increased hy the 1st 3 salts and bv CaO>, K11.C1 be- soln gives endence of a rapillary relaxation VT Effect 
mg^^e most potent. NH.Ct and MgSO, inmate the nte ^ of irradiated Iron and copper on the water costeat of the 


of C6j production tn the presence of added morg, pbos- ’ blo^ Ihd —Intravenous injection of 10 1 


yeast cell ts the optimum Pn for CO, production content of the blord Similar effects were observed 


induction period ahich occurs when theconen of timin u spteneciomired rabbits wiih an inmased no. of eiythro- 


relatively small is shortened by all of the salts which cytes The wscosity of the rabbit serum also increases 
.u. — J -r — » under this treatment. These results art Interpreted a* 


increase the COj production rate TVenty six references ..... ..... 

n The effect of ethanol upon the produeooa of carbon signifying a shifting of waier from the blood it 
dioxide IM >85-90 —The production of COf by dried 0 sues S Morgulis 

least, yeast juicc, livuig >ea$t and zyttuo is increasingly Intracrtlular proteinases XVI Forther studies on 
decreased by vary mg conens of EtOH in the order named the attivataoa and inlubiben of proteinases Ernst 

A 1.8(5^ ale soln reduces the actmty of svmm 30% Maschmann and Fnea llelmert Btnfkem Z 280, 184- 
nhereasaconca of 14% isnecessary toreducetheaciintv 203(1935); cf C >4. 29, RCC3* — Full details of the 
of dried yeast to the same extent The sensitivity of methods for pi^ucing activation and inhibition of proteo- 
zvmin IS not decreased b> the addn of inorg phosphate lytic processes are given The reactions involied, how- 
Appropnate conens of NH,C1 not only decrease the sensi- ever, are very complicated and no interpretation can be 
tmty ol lytmn toseard EtOll but actually increase the pieo of them as yet. XVn. Effect ol different arsenic 
rate over that produced by the salt m the ab^reofFtOll. ' rnmpounde on the activity of Ever cathepsla Ernst 
m The effect of some electrolytes and of ethanol upon Maschmann Ihid. 204-12 — Arsphenamine activates 
the phosphate content during fermentaboo /5i<f T9I- while solusalvarsan and henzazon inhibit the hydrolysis of 
802 —pie optimum p for disappearance of inotg pbos- gelatin by cathepsin. Arsphenamine docs not reactivate 
phale from, a lynun. leeuww.4*,vja mert toucMw ca\V«y^n Furtbermora, A vzAftbrts by- 
value for hexosephosphate synthesis by livmg yeast The drolysis of clupem AH eathepsm organ exts give » 

tune which elapses before the inorg phosphate content definite SIf-test. except the digestion nuxts in which the 

reaches a mm. value IS markedly decreased by eicctrotvtes, hydtrdysis has been ishibMed, where the SH reaction is 

the potencies of the cations being m the order NH, > * neg , but no conclusion is drawn as to the relationship 

'/.Mg>hB > K > control > ‘/tCa The I imei« greatly between the 2 Neither can any conclusion be drawn as 


‘f’v t"in- steady slate value of the inorg io the effect of As compds because this depends 1 


phosphate content increased by relativclv low conens of wVhe'enVy^e rrepn'‘'but ^‘"on'the'nature'of “be 

Eton „„„ g 


Effect of ultraviolet light on yeast eccrase Thr 


\sVc^i“ ^9? NHiCl. Ka andKaO-butnot yeast Sucrase-aetiTatingwave iength'regloa' G. Gorhaeb 

i_£. « 5®d) statevalueofihe andH Ruess Biocfccm Z 2S0,213-lt>(ll>5S); cf C.A 


Srnne*’i‘molV*’' T’’” “ also pre^t 29, 218fi»— Brief radiation of yeast aulolyrates or'di- 


SiVem * al’mlVsbi nive len'^th SSS^Oc'm'a cWseV an 

8% «usSTrii^ht^ *’ ' "ff ** •ctinty. The blue fluorescence of the enretne 


* shjht decrease and Nil, Cl has a similar effect 
|o that th e sti mulation of COj production by this salt is not 
*0 increasing the available phosphate MgSO« and 


soln ts of no consequence since this can be intensified by 
means of esculm without increasing the enzyme activity 
S Morgulis 


Theinflue^rt .P^ffhate «>nt«t The sigmfleaace of phosphate esters for the progress and 

creasing the time ”"”*v “V*®* wgnlabon of blood glucolysls U Decomposition of 

^tentreacbMlwBVsJurr.'^.r *‘'*®®* monophosphate in hemolyied blood fonowing 


8 value is in the order CeliiiOi > H > phosphorylation In a reaction coupled with the dephos 
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phorjUtioo ol .dtoosto* triphosph.K. Zacl.arins D.<Phe. ' ^ Stodijs on the tffipltj lel.Uonshlp ol •ndptol 

7 2S0 248^11035); cf. C. .t. 29. S23* — diMptidkses. \\ . Grassinann, L. klcnk and T. 

WTifn tiic'hcxo-U inonorho<=phatc underj:c*< spl,ttin? Ma>T. 

in hemnlvied blood Jt is phosphor) bled ftl Icasl to the Ilefpnann and Zcrvas (C. /t. 28, ), dip<ptida« 

extent of */i at thecxpense of from thehtdrolj-sjtrf splits oaly CO-Nl! coinhinations which have free n-amino 

Idenime tnphosphate. Since U is possible that a s>t,- and COOH RToups Wliile the nature of C « o no 
thesis accotn^nics this h>drol)Sis, it is not imptoMMe snnnfieance so tar as the tjual process 
that the entire lI»rO, used in the phosphor) lation of the h)drolyMs is conremed, this does affect the 
hexose monophosphate comes from this source The j Quantttamely Expts were made wthdipeptida^ from 
\-elocitv of the esterification process >’aries Tfiih the conen >cast or kidnev Studies of the afiinity show that this 
of the hexose ester. Both the Embden and the Neuliers vanes with didcrent substrates* 

esters become phosphor) lated at the same rate, therefore, atamtslycinc (A-G) < leuc)lsl)cine (L-G). The aOimtv 
the lefose and aldose components partake erjually m this of (A-G) b 4-0 times as yreat as that of tG*p) 
process The pre\ ious idea of D that the monophosphate of (L-G) is at least 10 tunes greater than that ol A-U 
breaks up dircctlv into 1 mol triose ester and 1 mol. AUh<niKhthenninitveonsts.%-ao'Withtheenz)-meprepns , 
tna>e is now held untenable. The phosphor) l.itton of the the actn «» Os-curs es ore shifted uniformly in ail instances, 
hexose monophosphate b) transference of HiPO. from andiheaRinits l>etweefieni);mcand dipeptideis mflueni^ 
adenosine tnphosphate 1$. therefore, a s-er)* essential phase 3 by the C chain to which the free Is H| ^up isattac^, in- 
n the combination of the partial processes of glucolx'Sis, crensingwith thejencthof thechaia ThenatureofCcha^n 


and presupposes a rephosphor> lation of the adenylic ocid 
TOls has actually been shown to be the ca«e in muscle 
(Parnas) and in muscle ext (Meyerhof and Lehman) D 
described a mechanism of rephosphor)lation of adenylic 
acid in intact red cells as well as m hetnolyied hfood, where 
the decompo of hexose diphosphate in the presence ofO OS 
if NaF IS strongly accelerated by pyruMC acid, wherehv 


bearing the COOIl group is le<s significant in deig. the 
afTmiti For » cast dipeptidasethemas. rateolh)drol.\-sis 
isobtained with thefollowingsubstratcconcns. C-GO 12S 
U. G-A 0 024 Jtf . and G-L 0 024 Af Since amino acids 
inhibit the peptide hydrolysis and the substrate afiinifx* 
decreases in the order L-G > A*G > G-G, the inhibiting 
effect of the ammo and under simitar conditions must 


an increase in the easilv hydroUiable P and a decrease of * varv with the nature of the substrate in the order L-G < 


the directly determinable P is demonstrated. In (his 
process the pyruvic acid chances to lactic acid, and the P 
ester formed 13 approx, erjual to the lactic acid so formed 
The oxidation-reduction process between pxTUVtc acid and 
hexose diphosphate or tnose phosphate, which is coupled 
wuh the resynthesis ol adenosine tnphexphate. proceeds 
much more rapidly than the oxidation-reduction between 
he tnose ester mols The phenomenon has also been < 
ib.ser>'ed m tmneed rat muscle to which pvnivic acid had 
>een added in the presence of N’aF In the ferroentatjoo 
if yeast presa juice there is an equivalence between the 
lint, of COi set free and the amt. of HiPO. estenfied as 
nono- and diphosphates Instead of the older view, 
hat this results from a coupling of phosphorxiation and 
ireakdown of sugar, the coupling is regarded as taking 
ilact between partial fermentation processes and the 


A-C < C-G, which has been invanably found wuh both 
least or kidnev dipeplidases- Furthermore, independ- 
entU of the substrate conen , the inhibiting effect increases 
with the nature of the amino acid as follows leucine > 
x-aline > alanine > glycine. S Morgulis 

Transfonnation of aromatic and of hydro&romatic 
COTDMnnds by i^cToSrganlstns II. Transformation of 

S itue acid and inositol Konrad Bemhauer and Bruno 
itlKh BiocAem 2. 2S0, 3'M-6(lff3,S); ef C A. 26, 
45''1 — fi. eJuf/»nn/p> and Prw. insefJuHm form proto- 
eatechuk acid from quinic acid. Inositol is not changed 
toanaromaiiecompd butlhemol is split with the forma- 
tion of .AcOH and probably also of betic acid. S M. 

Blood Iodine problem. A Sturm. K. Pldtner and K. 
Maass Bior^m 2. 280, S'V5-112(lft35).— The tech, 
problem of blood 1 detn. is discussed, and the need of 


'hosphoo lation (with inorganic ItiroO of adenylic acid * special training in carrying out the«e analyses is empba- 
formed in the phosphorylation of sugar bv adenosine iri- *ired Blood I %*aJues of oxtr 20 found no eonseeutSve 

Phosphate. This explains the equh*a1ence between the days in the quiet, fasting condition are regarded as being 

20) and estenfied lIiFO,, although the esteriGcd ILl^, definitelv hx-perlhyroid. In my-xedema or in congenital 
ippears parlfv as mono- and partJv as diphosphate of athvreosis the bloixf I remains permanentlv at the low 
texose in variable proportions In blood gluc«d\-sis and level of 3-5 S Morgnlis 

ruobably also in muscle glucolysis the rephosphonlationot The lecithin and polysaccharide symplezes. St. J. v. 
idenylicacidiscoupledwiththcoxidalion-reductionreac- Praxlecki and R. Majmin. BirrScw. 2. 250, 413-1.5 
between pvTut 1C and triose esters, whereas in fermen- (1*V}5) — Sliiriies on lecitbui-starcb svmpleies show that 

>n the eoiinltn<-u will, iKp • ^bout 50 mols of lecithin combines with 1 mol. of starch 


lation the coupling is with the oxidation-reduction reaction 
between AcH and triose ester. S Morgulis 

Activation of the proteolytic eniymogen srstem of the 
^o^jeh. Rich. Ege and Jens ObeJ. Bi'iehent. Z. JSO, 
2i‘5-i5(1^5) •— Iseutral or slightly acid exts from gastric 
mucosa contain relativelv httle preformed coagulating 
enrvme, but with a H-ion conen. of 10"* to IQ-* the en- 
5 immediately activated, ^ch exts. were made 


fromthestomachofano of different animals. Activation a The low values bv the Fellenberjr method 
BCidiiy of the ext ducedalsobvtheSchwaibold-Reithorbv Efi 


The lecilhin-gh-cogen sx-mplex contains CO^ plx-cogen and 
is easily sol. m HiO or in KaOH. The Iccithin-deslrin 
symplex is also XTry sol. and contains about 4 lecithin 
particles to 1 dextrin. S. Morgulis 

Blood iodine volnes. Helmut Doenne. BicrArw. 2. 
280, 442-7(1035) — The blood 1 x*alues obtained bv the 
open combustion method are considered to be correct 
a be rtpro- 


1 conen. of lO'*, and its velocity in- 


approaches a H-» 

mases with the H-ion eonen . but not’in the same manner 
for the different animals. The lymogen is much more 
stable in an oik. medium than the actixe enix-me prepti. 

5* glycogen inside the cell. 1.^ JU«naiy 


... -Reith or bvEfcifcr’s method, 

H these are properlv earned out. On the other hand, the 
Weber xulues found by the "closed’* combustion procedure 
IS attnbuted to traces of unused oxidation reagent which 
in acid medium set free Ii from the KI Another rource of 
error m the closed sx-slein is the incomplete remox*al of Cl 
*" the presence of traces of erg impxtnties._ S. M. 




J,. z, 2S0, wnbm .i. 

mca. fn ra^c clupem contains groups which react with 
gixTOgen. lurthermore, in a mixt. of clupein, gtyrocen 
ana nucleic acid in definite proportions and at pa 7.0 a 
actually produced consisting of all 3 ewnpo- 
**^^*“”**®f nucleic acid must not exceed the avail- 
able free arginine. In the fish spenn nuclei no such ter- 
nary system can be formed. S. Morgulis 


Makoto Takamatsu. J. Fiorkm. (Japan) 22, 

(l*»o5). — A study of the J/\ao*4«s egg shows that the 
relxti>-e IftO contents decrease in the course of develop- 
ment, both m theembrxoand in the jellv, but increase in 
the penxiicllme fluid. The hlter has a fa of about 6 
7 0. The total ash content reaches n max. at the middle 
reriod of dex-elopnent (3-4 weeks) and its compn is 

recorded. The total N content of the embryo decreases 

gradually- while the nonprotein N increases. Tlicre is a 
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marled r 


Q ibe creatine and creatinine eewtent, afteT 1 t«»«c system isattained at «-50 mm. Hs(6-8%Oi).»d 


the second week of incubation, while the urea eradtudly 
falls to about V«. an increase was found in the puime N, 
also m the arjmme and histidine N fraction but most 
noticeably in the 1} sme N The studj of the ecg enayiBes 
shows a very clo'e similarity to the situation found in the 
bird or reptile egg, the glj cogenase and gljccrophosphatase 
activity being especially strong S Morgulis 

The liberation of arpnine in proteolysis Sbigelazu » versible. 
Kamiya J. Btochem (Japan) 22, 2o3-. < (ItlSS).— In Th* i 

the digestion of casein or gelatin by pepsin followed by 
erepsm the total argimne is set free, whereas by the en- 
zvmic action of pepsin, trypsin, then erepsm only */i ^ 
this ammo acid is thus bberated The arginine detn was 
carried out by means of the highly sj>eeific argmase-tirease 
procedure or by means of flaviame acid The results by 
both methods agreed . S. Mcwguli5_ 


. . greater tensions, up to 713 mm., the 6j utilization is 
nmther increased nor inhibited. At pa greater than 7A 
the mas. O* utilization u still at the same ("mtical'') 
tension but in this cose the Ot at higher tensions inhibits 
the oxidatinn progressively with mcreasing Ot tension 
The toxK effect is exerted on the enzyme only in the pres 
Mire of the suecinic acid, and the injurious effect is irre- 
_ iblc. S Morgulis 

The esterase activity of human blood plasma Bo 
Vahlquist. Skand Arch /’Ayrief. 72, 133-C0(1'^35) — ^To 
deci^ whether human plasma contains a spnnfic choline 
esterase or the h> drolysis is brought about by the ordioiTT 
lipase, a study was made by various methods. CaU- 
ptuH-etically both activities moved strictly parallel in the 
elec field and independently of the migration of the 
albumm and globulin Similarly quinine, atoxyl and 


Studies on the blood Pet estimated by the gUs» electrode j physosiigmme inhibited the action of the esterase i 


method n Effects of anticoagulants on the pa of the 
blood Hisato Yoshimura J Biochem (Japan) ?2, 
279-95(1935), cf. C. A. 29, 4432‘— Five % KjC.©., S% 
Na citrate, 1% NaF. 2% NaP + l7o KiC.O*. 0 6% hiru- 
din or I%hepann when added to blood in the proportion 
of I 10 has no effect on the pa of freshly drawn blood 
Addn of the same proportion of 10% KiC«Oi causes a 
marked shift in the blood to the all side, whereas with 2% 
bJaP, or aVo NaF 4- 1% KiCjO. or 107« citrate the 
shift IS to the acid side KiC>0, is the most suitable asU- 
coagiJant because it hardly affects the Pa m the conen. 
used and, by suppiessinf slucolysts, it prevents the acid 
change It is recommended to add 2% KiCiO* to blood 
in tbe ratio of 1 9, to sep the plasma, especially from 
ieucocites, at room temp within an hr. and to estimate 
the Pa on this plasma Does the pa of tbe hfood change 
' I clotting? IM 297-303(1935) —In blood dotting 


during cl . , 

at 16* there Is no shift to the and side On thecoatniTr 
the and change u found in blood tn which clotting has 
been prevented by means of an anticoagulant S M. 

The mechanism of anaerobic decomposition of hezose- 
phosphene acids by ammal tissues III Simple hy- 
drolysis of hezosepbosphoric acids by pbos^tase 
Takehiko Takahashi J Bioektm (Japan) 22, 303-21 
(1936), cf. Nakamura, C, A. 29, 2539' ^Formation of 


matter what substrate was employed (acetylchoLnt. 
butynn or Me butjTale). Pai^d detns. of cboline tod 
tnbutynn esterase activity were made on different indi 
Tiduak under a great variety of conditions The correla- 
tion of all these meults was so great that tbe correlation 
coefl. was 0 92 « 0 03 All 3 modes of attack on this 
problem indicate, therefore, that there is no specific acetyl* 

choline esterase The esterase content is not appreoably 

10% Na citrate the ^ affected by ingestion of food, musenSar exercise, nervous 
excitement, menstruation or pregnancy. Under condi- 
tions of abnormal muscular spasms such as bronchial 
asthma m tdcus ventnmhthevalues are relatively low but 
still wtibia tbe normal range Only m tuberculosis is tbe 
esterase content abnormally low. The esterase appar- 
ently can only act to protect tbe orgamsm against an 
accuioulation of aeetjlebolme in tbe blood. S. M. 
The inflnence of heavy water on the development of 


AeCHO IS not apparently a 


amphibian eggs. Hans H. Vssing Skend Arch 
Ffcjstot 72, 192-S(1935).— A coacn. cf DjO above 87e 
retards the segmentation of frog eggs, the retardation 
increasing rapi^y with rising eoncs At conens above 
30%, normal segmentabon no longer occurs, and at 25%. 
dev^pment stops at the first or second cleavage division 
Eggs from nrtdii developed normally and hatched m 
4 days m 10% DiO, but in 30 and 40% the development 


production of bezosemonopbosphonc acid from bezose 
diphosphate by autolyzed tissue The tnonophospbonc 
and and free sugar can be produced directly by the simple 
hydrolysis of the ester by phosphatase S Morgubs 
Chemical studies of the proteins of foodstuffs V. 
The contents of cystme and tryptophan. Tetsuo Toou- 
yama J Btochtm (Japan) 22, 341-2(1935); cf C.A. 
29, 4390' —Silkworm pupa protein cootims 0 S6% cys- 
tmt, 3.83% cystine + methionine, I 50% tryptophan ^ 
The proiems of sardine and at soybean contain of these 
substances 0 76, 3 <>0 and 1 40%; and 1 05, 34)1 and 
1.^%, tesp S Morgulis 

The Bence-Jones' proteins Hikoya Tsulsui. /. 
Btochfm (Japan) 22 , 343-50(1935),— The matena) was 
obtained from a patient who, on a-ray exaum , Tcvealed 
general atrophy of the entire skeletal system A protem 
subsUnce was found in his unne which differed frtmj ■ 
ordinary protem only by its peculiar heat behavior The 
substance was prepd by warming the unne acidified with 
AcOH to 55* and sepd by centrifuging The ppt., 
washed with H.O and ale , has 13 50-13 75% N. 0 30- 
041%Sand5 04%ash DissolvedmO 1 A'NsOHitbas 
a [alo — —95 78 Its isoclec pomt ii at pa 4 72. A 
complete analysis ot its ammo acid compn shows t^t the 
in different samples constitutes 20.3- 


:. phenomenon m tbe 4 proceeded normally tor 24 hrt , then the eggs all died 


lie Os consumption of Bujo eggs from the same batch 
shows great uniformity The eggs in 30% DiO show the 
same consumption as those in HiO for the first 14 hrs 
of development, when it gradually decreases to zero during 
the next S* hrs S. Morgubs 

Osmosis in bving cells and chasgB in weight G. 
Pallister School 5ct, Rer- 17, 136(1935). O. R 

Osmosis through living cells C Palbster 
Set Rev. 17, 136(1935). O Remmutb 

Soma ezprnments with amylase. C O. BjQrhng 
Svensi Farm Ttd 39, 453-7, 470-1, 485-92, 501-4 
(1935): cf Ohlsson and Ros<n, C A. 29. 1209«— The 
amylase extd from ungetminated gram attacks starch and 
yields maltose and a substance which by all the phys 
andchem tests proved to be starch A R. Rose 

Phosphate exchange in glucolysis Hans v Euler and 
; Raguar Vestui. S\ensk Kern. Ttd. 47, 231(1935) — 
In German Cozymase loses itl funetloU in fermentaticm 
if heated but tbe activation of glucolysis is not altered 
In the sy«tem JIuscIe ext + glycogen + hezose pW- 
phate -i- cozymase, it makes no difference if the cozymase 
IS l^ted or not A R. Rose 

Purification of the active phosphatase found m dog 
feces Arthur R Armstrong Btochem. J. 29, 2020-2 
(1935).— A method is described for the prepn. cf a very 


t iiiecnoa is cescrioeu lor tne prepn. ci a very 
® ^ Digestion with pepsin for 4 hrs * active phosphatase contg powder from feces The yield 

resmtsmcmnp’eteconsersiontopeptone.sabpeptoneand — ». c - ... - .... .— 

^ I pigestion with trypsm results in the bberation 
M 41 /o 01 the total N as ammo Nm 48 hrs S M 
O^tn util^aUon in the rtlal oxidation of succinic acid 
in relaUM to the pa and oxygen tension A study cf the 
oxygen JOrgen Lehmann Staad. 

Arch Phystel 72. 78-91(1935) -At Pn less than 7 4 the 
max utilization of O, by a succimc acid-succmic defaydro- 


1 0.1-0 5 g Ag. feces of matenal contg 130-185 X 10’ 
units per g. (estn by the phenyl phosphate method) 
The only optimum pa range for the enzyme was around 
9 6 The max activation by htg** was below 0 (XX)3 2/- 
E. W. Scott 

liver glycogen n. Acyl denvatives and 'Tegener- 
ated” glycogens David J Bell and Hans Kosterlifi- 
Btochem J 29,2027-30(1935), cf C. A. 28, 6735‘: 29. 
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SIT -Rabbit and fi^h liver glycogens did not app^ to 1 bash o/ jhe no. of moles reircah ^at I showed 

^ergo any degradation when acetyUted or benioylated no specificity m its attack on glyceride • S* 
^^VhenTecenerated from these acjlderivs. Theorg.P chains of diflerenl lengths. 


and then regenerated from these acjl -- 

contents of these glycogens were low and decreased otter 
the above treatment. Gbcogen triacetate and tnben- 
zoate prepd. from fish or rabbit glycogen possessed the 
same properties. HI. The moleetdar units of fish and 
rabbit glycogen David J. Bell, IlnJ. 20.'ll-5 — BMh 
fish and rabbit gl) cogens were shown by means of methyU- 
tion to have the same structure. Hydrolysis of the 
completely methylated glycogens gate tctramethylgluco- 
pytanose, 2,3,6-trimethylglucosc and dimethylglucoscs 
and showed that both glycogens were built up of un- 
branched chains of 12 glucose units H W Scott 

The inhibition of respiration by cyanide. Wm G van 
Keynmgen. BmcAew / 29, 2G36-9(iri33) —The res- 
piration of liver, kidney and spleen slices in OOl^ii . . . 

phosphate-sahneniedmni wasinhibitedtotheextentof *5- 3 demonsii 
by 0 001 HCN and SO-00% by 0 01 llCN pigment 
The discrepancy between thc«e restilts and the much 
lower results of Dixon and Eiliott (C d 24, SIS) was due 
to several factors, e g , the loss of HCM from the media 
and the high pbosphaleconcn used by D. and E 

E. W. Scott 

A water-soluble precursor of choline found In the kidney 
and other tissues Frederick J. Booth Biaektm. /■ 29, 


Occurrence of decomposihon products of chlorophyll 
m. Isolation of pyrroporphyrm from beef bile. Paul 
Rothernund J An Chfm Soc 57, 21<9'Snfl935) . 
cf. C A 29,8.10' — Pyrroporphytm (I) was found m beef 
bile under physiol conditions, its quantity chnnged onlv 
wry slightly with the season of the scar, traces of copro- 
porphyrin (11) were also always present. The sepn. 
from phyJirterythrin and from other pigments in bile was 
performed bv fractionation of an FtiO ?xt of the pigment 
with HCl It IS assumed that the occurrence of 1 m beef 
bile IS due to decompn of chlorophyll, while the presence 
of n IS accounted for by the decompn of hemoglnhm 
No evidence for Hie presence in bile of other chlorophyll 
porphyrins could be obtained . neither was it possible to 

• the occurrence of other porphyrins from blood 

C J West 

Action of hght rays (ultraviolet) on the sfcm and ac- 
cumulation of cholesterol Angel H Roffo Cempt 
tend 201, 56(^8(1«35), ef C A 29, 507* —White rats 
which had their backs or cars exposed to the sun or ultra- 
vioiet showed a marked increase m cholesterol as compared 
with those areas not exposed Julius WTiite 

wv...-. ..V— - . Flavmphosphon'c acid from the liver H TheoreJt, 

2071-6(1935); el. C A. 29, 6911*. — An extremely water- ^ p Karrcr, K. SchSpp and P Frei Uth Chtm Ada 18, 


sol substance (1) with chem properties which indicated 
that It was the cholme ester of sphingosmephosphonc acid 
was isolated from fresh kidney tissue by pptn. asthe IlgCIt 
double salt The double salt was soi. m cold water (<»*) 
and was punfied by repeated pptn. with HgClj The 
water-sol ester of cholme isolated from fresh brain and 
liver tissue possessed properties similar to 1. I had no 
action on the eseruitxed frog rectus It was decompd by 
acetylation, apparently forming acetylcholme. 

E. W. Scott 

Total plasma protein In normal and fasting rats. W. C 
Cutting and R. D Cutter. Am, J. Pkyuol. 113, ISO'S 
(1035) —A perfusion method for detg total blo^vol of 
rats is described. By the use of this method and an estn 
of the eonen of protein in the blood, the total plasma pro- 
tein of a rat can be measured. During fasting the total 


j022-C(1935), cf C A 29, 2558* Julius I^Tiite 
Sterols as starting material for hormones, vitamins and 
other physiologically important compounds A Wmdaiis 
XacAr. Ces II is* CoUinten, ifalk -phviit Klaste Iff, 
IN SI. 1. No. 7. .50-83(1935) Julius WTiite 

Giraly Pereira, D Jose La ciclopoy csis cn cl aoranl^mt> 
animal Madrid. Wictonano Suarer 101 pp I’tas C 

B-METHODS AND APPARATUS 
STavicrs BEvrnfCT 

A simple arrangement for the study of the absorption of 
eleetno waves in passing thraugh the body G P^trucci 
fiuoTO cimmto 12, 351-7(1035). — This arrangement per- 
mits the detn. of the absorption by tissue of the human 


plasma protein decrease is proportional to time. TTie 6 body of waxes seieral cm. m length. The absorption of 


protein of lymph resembles that of plasma m its compn 
and ics probable entrance into the same bodify activities 
E. D. Walter 

Isolation of phosphocholine from beef Uver. Fcimito 
Inukai and Waro Nakahara. Proe. Imp. Acad (Tokyo) 
II, 260-1(1935); Aci. Papers Inst. Phys. and Chem 
Research 28, 10-13(1935).— A j leld of 0 3 g. of phospho- 
cholme as the crysH picrate was obtained from 200 kg. of 


NaCI solns shows a mm. at 6% This behavior is related 
to the dielec. const, of thesq solns J. D. Austin 
Determination of blood urea by enzymic action and 
direct aesslerization. Adolfo E. Raices Rev. med 
qutr, paid, frmenina 5, 631-40(1935).— To 5 cc. of tung- 
stic acid blood filtrate m a test tube, add 2 drops of acetate 
buffer (15 g. Na acetate in 75 cc IfiO 1 cc glacial 
acelK aad, made up to 100 cc. with lf»0) and J cc. of 


fresh beef liver. The crystals softened at 225* and m. ^ urease ext. dild. 1:10 Keep m the water bath at 50® for 


Elementary analysis agreed well with the theoreti- 
cal. Eipts. indicated that the crystals were an addn. 
c^pd. of 1 mol. of picne add and 2 mols. of phosphonc 
cholme ester. The picrate of the synthesized compd. 
showed no depression of m. p. when mixed with the pic- 
rate of the naturally Isolated substance. R. P. W. 

Rlcinus lipase. Its nature and speclfidty. Herbert E 


Chem. See. 57. , Sfuke for V» hr and filter with suction This filtraie, 

I»1^21(1935).— Adry.siableandhighlf activeprepn-of — t.- i ' 

niciBur hpase (I) has been obtained from bulled castor 
beans by extg. the fat with low-boilmg petr. ether, pulver- 
izing and sifting the residue of the bean through a 60-niesh 
sarapJf- a sample freshlv prepd. 

showed hydrolyse of ohje oil. while a sample 10 «n app. is uesenoed 

^ HtO-m-oil and illustrated which indicates the action of the circulatory 
emuIsiOT appears robe desirable for I action; the forma- system. W H Boston 

tion of this emulsion is aided by shakmg and by lower 9 w^nT,„rr,» tt 

temps, of meubation. Rates of hydrolysis of a variety of 
oils of vegetable and ammal ongin are reported for study 
on the nature of action and specificity of I Under the 


I. (or for 25 mm at room temp.), shakmg 2 o . 
limes TVansfer, after cooling, to a 25<c graduated test 
tube .Add 1 cc. ghatti gum sofn. (2%) and 2 5 cc. Nessfer 
reagent; make up to 25 cc.; compare with the usual 
standard made up with {NHj)^0». The urease ext. is 
prepd a« follows: to 15 g. of NHi-free permutite add 100 
cc. of 0 001 N HiSOi, SO g urease and 150 cc. glycerol. 
Shake for V» hr and filter with suction This filtrate, 
slightly turbid, is >-ery active and can be kept at room 
temp, without alteration for sexcral months. 

E S G. Barron 

A simple apparatus for demonstratmg the action of the 
heart and circulation of the blood. Ralph J. Shaw. 
Saence Education 19, 103-1(1935). — An app. is desenbed 


fxptf. conditions, I catalyzed the hydroly sis of the foUow- 
mg oils, wted m order of decreasing percentage hydrolysis 
a given tune : peanut, castor, corn, cottonseed, soy- 


after a 


neat’s-f^t, peach kernel.’coco- 
nut, whale, fishandsperm. An analysis of the data o ' 


Economy of urine investigations. II. Microscopic 
exominatioa of tinaary sediments. Paul Schuet 
Pharm ZIg. 80, 009, 022-4(1935); cf. C. A. 25. 51&1 _ 
Microscopical methods have been cnticallv examd and 
improvements suggested when apparently needed for 
eventual use in phannacopoeial revision. W. O E 
Determinatioa of glacemia. I. Deprofeinization bv 
cadmium hydroxide. Christian Dumazert Bai; sol 
ehim. 17, 1163-70(1935) —See C A 27, 4&>7 Ji 
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lodotnetric mierodetennmation of glucemfa Ihd II7f- t the Nin a 5-10-cc. aliquot of the filtrate. ForpJasmathe 

7__SeeC A 29,7306' L E. Gilson r..i i inn , 

Acid base equilibrium lof the blood] and Henderson’s 
equahoo D D Van Slyke Bull sec cAjw. bud, 17, 

1184-6(1935) —Reply to Redmg, et al , C. A. 29, 2989*. 

L, E Gilson 

The Donaggio reaction G SolUizo'and V. Cortese. 

Boll chm form 74, 625-37(1935).— Eipts confinned 
the Donaggio phenomenon as one of pure colloidal protec- 


procednre is as follows Dil 1 ce. plasm . . 
vol flask, det the total N in 2 cc and correct for the non- 
protein N. Measure another sample, usually 1 cc., into a 
50-cc. flask, add 2 cc. pa 7.0 buffer and sufficient Nai- 
SO4 soln to give a final concn of 22 05% Mix well, let 
stand 1 hr al room temp, and filter until clear. Del. the 
N in the Bltnte. The stock NajSO, soln is prepd. by 
dissolving 650 g. of the cryst. salt in 1^1 Det. by 


caused by a thyonme-molybdate lake Poa urines * titration of 20 cc the amt. of 0 1 iV NaOII required for 


showed no diminution in reaction after putrefaction for 15- 
30 days but became neg when subjected to the action of 
pepsin and AcOII A substance giving a pos reaction 
was isolated from pos urines by ppta with ahs ale This 
substance was water so! and was pptd with NaCl, Fed,, 
tannic and picric acids but gave no xanthoproteic or biuret 
reactions Helen Lee Gruehl 


neutralization. Add the calcd amt. to 980 cc and make 
up to vol. Det., by igniting the residue from 2 cc , the 
exact concn and calc the no of cc to prep 60 cc of 
K0S% The stock soln. should be kept at about 40*. 
For the fractionation of the urinary protein, measure into 
each of five 50-cc vol flasks 6 cc. of the buffer and 5.35, 
7 !,8 9. ll 02 and 12 1 g. NajSO., add to each 10-40 ci 


Giavimetnc method for the determination of fat and 3 unne (depending upon protein concn ), keep 1 hr. at 37*, 


cholesterol m blood G Gorbach and R. Radner. 
Mtkrochemte 18, 206-71(1935) — Bang's methods (C A. 
12, 2333 , 13, 2216) for detg fats and lipoids in blood have 
been much used and have undergone various modifications 
(cf Rappaport, C. A 29, 1477*) In this paper a new 
microextn app is described which permits further im- 
provement Details concerning the procedure are given. 

w T. n. 

Sugar detenmnabon by the femcyaoide electrode 
Philip A Shaffer and Ray D. Williams J. Biot Chem 
111, 707-23(1935) —A method is described for the detn. 
of reducing sugars by the fem-ferrocyaiude electrode by 
which satisfactory results are easily and conveniently 
obtained over a wide range of sugar eonens , if inlerfenng 
substances are absent Blood sugar may Ik detd on as 
small a quantity as 0 02 to 0 05 cc of blood if the filtrates 
areprepd by Zn(OK)i pptn and the method pves approx . 
correct values for "true sugar ’’ The method is appli- ' 
cable to the analysis of similar quantities of other solos 
It IS sot advocated as a substitute for satisfactory titn- 
metric or colonmetru procedures unless the no of analyses 
to be made, the vol of blood available or other circum- 
stances justify Its choice For only occasional analyses or 
m the hands of workers not somewhat familiar with the 
technic of potential measurements, it would be less satis- 
factory than the standard methods now generally used t 
A P. I^brop 

A new method of extraction of nucleoproteins V 
Ducceschi and A Cardin Btaekim Urap sper 22,266-8 
(1935) —Pancreas tissue was kept with 10 parts of a 1% 
formaldehyde soln at 37* for 24 hrs The followmg 
extn gave a purer product than extn of untreated pan- 
creas A E Meyer 

Gastne analysis by fracUonated testing Marie Par- 
mentier, R Letulle and G Bergia Presse mii 43, 581-^ ’ 
(1935) — The technic is described and the advantages arv 
pointed out A. E Meyer 

Coloniaetnc methods for the determination of urmasy 
protein, plasma protem, unna^ and plasma albiumn and 
for the senal salhng out of these proteins HiMing 
BerglundandWalterdeM Senver Aclalled Seand 84, 
82-7(1935) — Measure l-IO cc unne into a I5-cc. centn- 
fuge tube calibrated at 10 cc Dil wlthHiO, if necessary, | 
to 10 cc vol Add 1 ce 50% trichloroacetic acid, leave 
lOmin atroomtemp andlOmm at 60*, centrifuge 16-30 
""1! down the coagulum, decant, wash 4 times 

with 4% tnchloroacetic acid, mixing each time and leaving 
in a water bath at 50* before centrifuging Dissolve the 
?rJ,’°V:2‘^^®50%NaOHanddil tothelO-cc markwilh 
", . Det.N by the Folm-Wu method in an aliquot To 

N ?“ "Tine divide 400,000 (ll the standard 


filter clear and analyze 5-10 cc. of the filtrate for N 
Total N — N fraction 1 •• fibrinogen N i N fraction 1 — N 
fraction 2 •» euglobulm N, N fraction2 — NfractionS = 
pseudoglobuIiD-I Ni N fraction 3—14 fraction 4 > 
pseudoglo^lm-TI N; N fraction 4 — N fraction 5 •• 
albumin-I N and N fraction 5 = albumln-H N S M 
An approximately quantitative method for the detenni- 
nabon of stercoporphyrlns I Boas Bsechem. Z 280, 
' 227-31(1935) — The acetone and ale. employed in the 
purificaiHHi of feces dissolve out appreciable quantities of 
porphynn which should not be neglected The various 
porphynns (copro-, deutero- and proto-porphyrin) are 
extd from the ether soln.' by shaking with 0 1, 0 4 or 
2 to 6% HCI, resp. The no of tunes this must be re- 
neated sntb a specified amt. of the acid until the soln so 
longer shows the absorption band is utilizei^as a measure 


nyik and E B. Haiz Bjochsm Z. 280. 242-7(1935) — 
Sal a measured quantity of deSbnnated blood with CO, 
drive off excess CO with N», set the bound CO free with 
R,Fe(CN)( and the CO is earned off m a stream of Kt into 
a soto. et KBr m PdClj (reaction - ^Cli + CO — Pd + 
COCl,) which causes the sepn of an equiv quantity of 
nietaUic Pd The finely divided Pd is taken up m a 
measured amt of standard 0 03 f7 KBrO> and acidified 
An equiv amt. of Brj is set free which reacts forming Pd- 
Br, The excess Br, is deid. titrometrieally with 0 02 fv 
NajAsO, One cc 0 02 A' KBrO. « 0 224 cc CO and 
1 34 cc. CO - 1 g hemoglobin The calcn is, therefore. 
(« -- 6) X 22 4/1 34 •« g %bemoglobin,whereoand6 - 
cc Na,AsO, soln used m the blank and the detn , resp 
S Morgulis 

Method for the determmabon of carbon In biological 
fluids F. Lauersen and K. Voit Biochtm Z. 280, 276- 
85(1935) — A combustion train is described for oxidizing 
org maleiial m a slow stream of dry, CO, free air, and 
passing the COi formed through Ba(OII), The amt of 
Ba(OH)t used up is measured by titration with 0 01 
HC) with Tasbiro’s mixed indicator The sad is added 
until an intense red color is produced and the excess is 
titrated back withO 01 A/ NaOH until the color changes to 
» grass green. The prepn and method for keeping of the 
Ba(OH)i soln are discussed S Morgulis 

A systemabc study of the value of different hypophysis 
stains with comments on the number of the anterior lobe 
epithelial cells and their reciprocal relabons A. L 
Borgdorf Endoinnologte 16, 146-60(1935) —Three 

types of siaming on Jormalin fixed material, namely, 
hematOTylui mm, methylene blue-eosin and stainmg of 


was irf ' r ■■ i." ^ u the colloids (Kraus), are sufficient for all purposes of detn 

' 1 ^ Product of the unknown colonmeter 9 In normal human hypophyses the relation between the 

To det ami “’’“’f® ahqnof. aodophife, chief and basophile ceUs is SO 8 45 8 23 4 


To det the albumin fraction in the urme, weigh out 11 02 
g. a^yd , neutral Na,SO, into a 60-cc. vi4. flask, add 5 
10-^0 cc urme, depending npon 
'otf'emarfc,teepat45*andsliaie 
J flis^olved Leave at room 

double thickness until a clear filtrate is obtained 


- basophile c.„. .. . 

The giacules of both chromophile cell types (acidophile 
and basophile) are specifically secretory in nature 

S Morgulis 

Barbiturates, XI Further coatnbuUons to methods 
of barbital research Charles R, Lmegar, James M 
Dille and Theodore Koppanvi J.Am Pharm Assoc 24, 
847-52(1935); ct C.X. 29,888*. — Two practical methods 
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of clearios hizbly colored KTtaes for the purpose of dety. ■* should be based on 30 or more tests. 
barbit^tes Ire descnbed: (1) Add 2 p. Na molybdate broth. generaUy, ts just as produetm as stand^ lactose 
oer 25^ of tmne and sufficient 20-S0% H^O, to produce broth Brdlunt green lactose bile broth, brilliant green 
a heavy green ppt., filter and ett. the filtrate with CHCl, lactose bile agar and leirocyamde-citrate azar were among 
as usual, the method does not destroy barbital and is the media tested. . !>• 

as usual, Selectise media for coh aerogenes isolation. C. C. 


effective ’in removing pigments from certain coned, nnne o---- ; 

specimens, but is infenor to the following one. <2) Add Racbbalt aad 

5 ce of 10^ Cu sulfate soln. to 25 cc. of unne, make alk. Assoc. 27, 1134—12(1935). — Of all the trul media studied 
with" 10 cc. of 10% Na tungstate soln , mir, filter, add 4 cc. - standard lactose broth showed the biggest productivity, 
of 5% H’SO, to 30 cc. of filtrate, let stand about 20 mia., Brtfliant green bile medium has been studied as a con- 
filter and evt. 25 cc. of filtrate with CHCh as usual, firmatory medium. Of the other media only the fuchsine 

Unne has a limited buffering capacity manifested in the broth and pos'tbly the methylene blue-bromocresol purple 

conversion of Na barbital into the acid form even m alt. broth are considered worthy of further stuch- 

unnesrtheamt of barbital so converted is inversely pro- 4T-' 

portionaltotheamt of Na barbital ongmaUy added to the Sugar decomposibon of dysentery bac^. A. Lchida. 
^c. Large vols of blood (after Folm-Wuppta) can be Japan Z Mikrofnol Path 29. 031-41(1935) —U. found 
extd with CHClj without ohiainmg interfering niatcnals that the pn increased from < 9 to 8.2 15 da>s after the 

in the eat even after conen. The liquid -air method of 3 cultivation of various d>«cntery tj-pes m peptone TOter 

direct estn of barbiturates can cow be applied to the without sugar I- S. Vun 


central nervous system after rcmoviag the phospholi^es Bacterial deeompn of the rubber m the latex of fferea 
from the CHCh ert with McjCO A. P -C. ^ (Spence) 30 Analysis of small quantities of gas (Bruce) 

The estimatioti of ascorbic acid hy btration. Earle B> 

McHenry and Murray Graham. Btocien J. 29, 2013-19 

(1935) cf C.A 29,5472*. — Importantmodificationsinthc D— BOTANi 

titnitionprocedureofHarristnd^y{C A.27,4;p)were tbomas c pnuxrps 

described, i e., soln of the indophenol (1) in a phosphate 

buffer^7Aits*tandardiaatioaagaiastFeSO«.{74II«>iSO«. * Plant-growth substances XVI The coasbtutioQ- 
diln of this soln 15-20 tunes when small amts, of spedfiaty of hetereanxin Fnti K6gl and D G F R. 
ascorbic acid (II) were estd , triple extn. of the sample Kostermans Z phystol Chem 235, 201-16(1‘^5) , 

.V ■»«» r'f't C'Au I ■tm\T — /» J Toori oa-MI 


with 3% CChCOiH and addn of KCM in small 


cf C A 29, 7997* — Jfeteroaurtn (indoIe-S-acetic acid) 


dunng the extn. Interfering plant pigments were removed has the same physiol, action as the more complex auxins 


: over CHCU which reddened as 
!ent or (2) hy extn of the ext 


and b in deflcclmg the growth of oat coleopttles The only 
grouping It has la common wi'h the other 2 auxins ts the 


with BuOH or AmOH before titration Vegetable tissues COjH However, auxins a and b are rendered inactive by 

contained appreciable amts, of reversibly oxidized II j esterification with MeOH, while the Me ester of hetero- 
Several vegetables gave as increased titration value after auxin retains more than Vi the activity of the free acid, 

short heating or after acid hydrolys'S, preJumably because With mcreasuig size of alkyl groups m the COiH the ac- 

of theliberaltonof Cfrom a water-scl.compd. tnsd in the tmtydecreases at aboutthe same rate.and with a secondary 

extg. sola E. Scott alkyl (McjCH) the decrease Is much greater than with 

A BlcTochetnleal test (or ebolme and its esters Is tissue primary alkyl (Pr). Possibly the activity of the esters is 

extracts Fredenck J. Booth. Biochtm. J 29, 20&4-6 due to a partial sapon whereby the active arid h liberated. 

(1935) —Choline (I) is I 50,000 conen. in tissue exts. On the other hand, a comparison of auxin a with hetero- 

could be identified as the penodide. Florence’s reagent auxin shows that both have dissocn. coasts of the same 

(1 65 g. HI, 2 54 g. I. water, 30 g.) 3 drops was added to 1 o order cf magnitude. A no of derivs. were prepd. for the 

drop of the unknown. Acetylcholine gave the test after 2 purpose of detg the effect of various substituents, or other 

mis. hydrolysis with 1% NaOH. The water-eol. pre- modifications, on the activity of heteroauxin Byestenfi- 

cursor of I gave no ppt. with Fioreace's reagent. The cation of indole.3-acetic arid with CHjN?, MeCHN, and 

sensitivity of this test for cholme could be increased 100- EtCHN* the Me, El and Fr esters were prepd. as oils and 

fold by conen. of the tissue ext. E W. Scott punfiedaspurofrr.m. 125*,S4'and 105*. resp. Thefro- 

The new color reaction of vitamin A. Jeno Rosenthal Fr ester was obtained from the Ag salt and Me»CHl 

and Janos Erdelyi. Biwhrm. 7. 29, 2112-13(1935); cf. {pterale, tn. lOO-l*). Me 3,3-dth}iirtnndote-3-acetate 

C. A. 29, 5170‘, 6265^.— In reply to Anderson and Levine (ptcrale, tn. J78“) was obtained by bvdrogcaation of Me 

(C. A. 29, 4798‘), R- and E. point out that guaiacol (I) ^ indoIe-3-acetate la EtOH with HCUnd PtOi catalyst and 

must be added to the new color test for vitamm A (II> sapond to the free acid {pierate, m. 163*) Me Z-mtthyl- 

when a deta. of U is earned out, since carotene does not inrfofe-J-ccrfa/e, m.65*, was obtained by CH|N’,methi!a- 

give a color when I is present and the colcv obtained is tioa of the free acid. S-Ethyltndote-S-ccthc acxd. m 100- 

quite stable and easfly measured ’• • • • •• •• 


■ TT.^v.i ;■ V-' — . . . .'^'7". ^ • "•** prepd by condensmg homolevulmic acid with 

modification of toe technic of toe PhN,H, and refluxmg the pheaylhydrazone m EtOH with 
?• H,SO„ and 5-rnetky{,ndo!e-3^cetic aetd, m. 151 % by the 

tnum^xt ml. a"*”; Argentina 23, same treatment of the hydrazone from Et fotmjlpropio- 


scence wnea urojum is present. E. M. Symmes 172-3* obtained from levulmic acid and p-MeC«H.NiHi 
moisttire m small quantities of substance and reduction with SnCIi, n-Cfi'-mdoIvl).propionic acid 
(Erd<w) ^ Methods of observmg electrophoresis of bac- m- X02* (pterofr, m. 146-7*), fi-indoblearboiyhc acid B- 


tena, blood corpuscles, etc. (Waelsch) 2. 

» Apparatus for preparing extracts from Uving organic 
mteruls. Renn D. Sauvage. Fr. 784,430, July 22, 

C— BACTERIOLOGY 

LAWRENCE H JAMES 

productivities of certain culture me^ R. E. 


m. X02* (pterofr, m. 146-7*), fi-indo!>learboiyhc acid, fi- 
indolylpropiomc acid, n-indolylcarbox>lic acid, ff-indolyl- 
lactK acid and fi-mdolylpyruvic acid. In general, where 
the acids had biol. activity, this was diminished or de- 
9 strayed by esterification, and hydrogenation of the indole 
nng destroyed activity. UTiere the a-Me deriv was 
active the a-Et deriv. was inactive. Since tryptophan is 
undoubtedly the parent substance from which beteroauxin 
ts derived, some of the intermediate products might be 




tests of value. The quant, measure of productivity 


tioa in the benzene nng is less deletenous tha'n methvlal 
turn m the pyrrole nng. It appears that there are ‘’semi- 
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tiw recions" in the mol in which the slightest attention < dnnns^he dry 
diminishes act wt> , while other rcpons are comparafirely 
indifferent A. W. Doi 

Recent cdrasces in science plant physioloey. Walter 
‘allies Scifvce Pros'ess 30, 3lj-irU'h35) — A review of 
recent worL on growth hormones in plant* J S H 
Carrying out the Went aimn test in dayhght 11 Sod- 
Brr df»! hctiB Grs 53.S31--lUn35) —A procedure 


; the preswires ranged from approx 
■W to*00 atm" and were very high as compared to other 
plants The Osmotic pressure of the sea water surround- 
mg the plants was appro*, const. (25 atm ) throughwit the 
season T^e osmotic pre*t«ure of the soil sola seas 20 4^^ 
atm K- I> JiWb 

Respiration of the roots and leaves of the nee plsnt 
(Oryaa aabra L ). F Baptista J. Indian *>-■— v.. 


.hnaf m? the u*e of a darL room .* de*cnbcd L P M. , 

Callus and root fonnaboa by 0 indolylaeetie and F. 

X-aibach Ber dm' bcljv Gfs 53, SS'VfUlKQS) ~fi~ 
indoljlacetic acid m lanolm applied as a paste (cf C. A. 

28, 3443‘) IS active in inducins callus formation and in the 
initiation of roots Lawrence P. Miller 

A test method for the determination of the callus form- 
ing action of growth-substance pastes F Laibach andO 

mmu. m thcL™. ol . dmp.t.i.d /.Sa .pK».3l _ ,b. t«bo- 


evolv^ S2-200 mg and the 
leaves Ifa-tOO mg COi/hr /lOO g of dry m There 
was a marVed fall m the rate of respiration wion *ft« 
transplantation; the max was reached about the middle 
olSept and the rate soon decreased sharply, K D J 
Carbohydrate nitrogen ratio cf the shoots of some 
tropical trees R. H. Dastnr and M R Raut J. 
JitdiHH Bvtcn Sat 14. 209-80(1035) — .^nalvscs were 
made of the shoots of Bombax tnalebartfum DC , Cainj 


(under strictly 'pccified conditions) istaLenasameasureof 
the callus forming potency. Tlie effect of various conens 
of 0 mdohlacctic acid (l) shown by a curve An in- 
crease m thieVness of lO^i (a \ ifia imil) under the condi- 
tions of the method is produced bi a conen ot73y (1) 
in 1 g paste Lawrence P Miller 

Comparahve investigations on grovrth stimulators in 
nahve plants Fnednch Boas Ber dm bo'au Get. S3, 
49>-511(1935).— Exts. of various plants were aciixe in 
inducing growth of yeast and m increasing the yvcld of 
AiPeegiffuj BiKr. Among the most effective were liiewm 
album and ilalttMria fMveri/Li L P. MQler 
The annMlhng «1 the grovrth-suhstance effect by hvifig 
plant parts P KorrunanQ Ber. deut. bettm Get 53. 
523-7(1935} ~-Agar blocLt which induce bending in the 
at coleoptile because of having taLtn np growth substance 


- — -r --- enen or wonnoing on respirBuoa m vno 


During the vegetative and reproductive pha*cs the earbo- 
bvdnte content was higher than st any other period dur- 
ing the } car. The N content showed a continual increase 
fcom the beginning of the vegetative phase to the end of 
the flowering penwl and then decrea»rf sharply. The N 
content of B mafjfinriirBm decreased at the end of the 
vegetative period In the 2 species of Cassia the C N 
fat» was highest during the vegetative phase and lowest 
in the reprodurtive phase The vegetstiro and rvprodut- 
tive phase* of B mala6artn‘"i and P. rftui were not 
cliaractenred by different C:N ratios In all species the 
ratio was very low during the termination of vvgetalive 
and rcprodunivt phases The high carbohydrate content 
during the vegetative phase u due to photosynthrtic 
acuvity and during the reproductive phase to the upward 
flow of carbohvdrates from places of Stonge. 1C. D J 
The effect of wocsdisr on respirtben in the starrag 


reduced activity if parts of plants of a different speoe* 
from that which originally furnished the growth substance 
are placed in contact with the blocls for a no cfbrs before 
the test IS nude Lawrence P. hliller 

Chlorosis of Eidrangea hoctensis | D- and 

H A Runnels Ohio Age Expt Sta , RiwenfAfy Bull 
17S, 143-5(1035) — CuSO« in combination with ^(OH)t 
and water (Bordeaux tnixt ) was not alone effective in 
increasing transpiration rates in pbnts, since the sulfates 
of Ni, Ft and hln caused nearly as great an socrra<e when 
applied to Coleus as did Bordeaux inirt Mixts contg. 
ZnSO,, (2sIf4)iS04 and IwjS 04 were considerably 
effective The Ppts of these various rrixls. settled in the 
reverse order of their effectiveness in increasing transpira- 
tion rate, e g , the tnixt contg CuSOi increased the — 
of water loss * 


Bo/an See 14 . 2^^w"(lb3S) —The max. output of Cft 
was obtained from leaves wounded just after 2 6 hri of 
Marration The effect of wounding gradually decrea«ed 
as the period of starvation was increased from 2 ft to <3 
brs; tt tbeniccstased atXftbr* oi starvauon. Ln:eet^ 
of a 1 5% glucose aoln into the leaves increased the COi 
output from the wounded leaves when the leaves had an 
0 nutial reTuratiOU value of 4 7 mg COi/br. but had no 
coosivtent effect when the respiration value was 6 4 r ue 
K. D. Jar'.ob 

Cyanoglncosides in white clover. B. W. Doat . ' ,vVir 
Zealand J. Ar- 51. 159-62(1935). cf. C. A 27, '^5374; 
29, 1S51’ — The percentages of HCV found in vartous 
types of white clover during the 1933-84 and 1034-35 
season* were somewhat lower than those previously i 


of water loss m^t, but its ppt settled most slowly; potted for the same types grown tinder N. Zealand condi- 
whereas that of the one contg RtSO, settled most rapidlv, 7 i^m*. iwilv a few samoles contained more than 0 01^7 




t caused the smallest ti 


Q'pirationaf incTeaw. 

C R Feller* 

Prel mu na r y study of the effect cf a senes of tempera- 
ture changes upon respiratory activity of apples during the 
post-climactenc in senescent decline. Charles A. Eaves 
Sfi riff 16, 23-39(1935).— The vreighed tube method ol 
tMg COi in a moving air stream was cntirtly satclactorv 
for respiratory studies upon relatively Urge samples of . should 
apples Respiratory activity of the control lots stor^ at 
3“, 10* and 18* was charaetemed by a nse id COi output 
to the climacteric followed by a decline. TTielenglhof life 
of the apple and the onset of chmattenc in terms ol COi 
output ^e in lUTvTse ratio to the rue in temp. The onset 
01 1 on gal invasion caused a rise m the curve of respiration 
sharp initial upward temp, gradients 3-lS* resulted m a 
heavy depletion of effective substrate as shown by exers- 
respiratory activity. C. R FeUers 
me osmotic and auction pressures of some species of 
*fSetatiott R. E. Cooper and S A. 

... ■' Soc. 14. 1(30-20(1935) —Expt* 

lixifoliui L, SanntraM 
c. * ritwomto Biffneoiir L The osmotic 

m pres^s were highest in the leaves, mednim 

There was a marked 
increase in the pressures of each «pecies from Aug to Oct. 


IICN Durmg the 1934-35 season the lower HCN liimt 
of those lines certified as mother-seed line* was in the 
neighborhood of 0 005^e There was no evidence that 
white clover contg 0 ()13% potential HCN is toxic to 
livestock. K D Jacob 

Leaf carotnes G MacLinsey J Btol. Ckem 111. 
(5-84(1935).— In C A 29, 7391* a-carotene m line 2 
■ ■ ■ ■ fl^nrotene and ff-carotene m line 4 a<aro- 

tene A. P. Lothrop 

Carotene. IZ Carotenes from different sources and 
tome properties of a- and ff^aroteae Harold H Strain 
J. Biol Chem. 111. 85-A3(1935).— In C. ri.29. 73')1*«- 
carotrne m line 6 should read fl-carotene and fl<arotene 
ra the same line o<aroteoe. A. P. Lothrop 

Iodine contents of ten species of Chinese oiarme aigs* 
Pw-Sung Tang and Pao-Chun RTiaiig. Chinese J 
9 Phitto! 9, 235-90(1935). L A. Maynard 

Method for determining genmnative capacity without 
making a germination test. AltVsaader Gurenth Br 
dm bolan Ces 53, 303-18(1935).— The method depends 
on the ability living cells through vespiiatory activity to 
reduce dmitrobenrene to nitrophenylbydroxylamme which 

gives a purple color with NHi Details of the appearance 

of the tissues which have been treated with these reafeni* 
m Tisble and nonnablc seeds of wheat and rye are given 
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IttMill* oJilnlnec! by t\if lu** of thN incthrxl wrre In tootl 1 li Vtfjr e^-inilal for otitaliilnjc a large 

mreniene wi{}. acitnl termini, ion Uiti. L. P. M. an.) «U of lla pur ty. Tbc larRc-i ornt. "f «* ‘V 

Reaction of oil by orchid btoctoms. Uof*AMine formed by lunintaining b fairly rr-ml. foncn. of 

MOllcr. //cr, Jrut. lotLu Oft. S3. .Tl'>-fiH(lD'l'.) -lUoi- Mterw, which numcomain O .iCo y’u 

«rtm» of Pendrohum notnle, H. pitrtirJit anil //. rmwnr- fOiaiulO.I^ AfgbO., alw»A /» w /Jn>f>i of J rUiprrl, /u 
alum ircrrlc a falty oil. Droj.lcta obtained frrnn the aalti lire InjiirlcAit In any coticn, Die bejit juoee.liire h to 
inner »l<le of the Jobrllimi of />. nnfeife al’o ronialn o volt- culture the ajioreH directly In the »uear soln. fly clianRlns 
,il_ f,,i Lawrence I'. Miller the aiiyar a»lti tlieimi prrxfiictlou of citric aci.I ii finnllj 

The nutrltlte economy of the beech (Faiui ailratlcaL 1. _ attained It ii very detlrable to neiitraliie partially the 

frnu Ginmanti/ilrr. f.W. Si. .TWJ-77 * citric acid with CaCDi, but the fcriuentatlon m it. mmt 

/((ii'il Thlriv-lhree UO-yr oirl Iree^ about 3.** m hlgli remain acid at all lime. Tlie feruienlotlnii ihnuM tie 

uumj- . I* riy. ... carried out at 2H-3r)* for 7-n daya. Tbe liypotheaH 


and havlre a vol. of wood of al'out 2'/i eu. in. were . . 

lyrrd at Intervah throuehout a nonbearing yr. Ilurlng that qulnkadd It anlnternifdlateprorluct In the formatloit 
the winter montlm eacb tree (eyctiiiive of the budi) con. of citric acid h regarded at iinicnablc. b hlorgulii 


the winter montlm eacb tree (eyetiiiive of the budi) con. of citric acid ii regarded ai tinicnablc. b 
tained an av of fil « kg. rar)>ohy<trate fJnrliidlng hern). Independenea of the carbon dioxide aitimllation 0i 
tflluloiei). d I kg. fat and 23 2 kg. crude protein I rotn frecn plant! from the pretence of amaU amounts of oxygen 

Co to HO'vo of iheic reicrvci were In the wood, half or more and a reveralble Inhibition of the aitimllation by t*rbon 

of ihii In thcmaliire wood At the t.eglnnlng of Sfarclirhc j monoifde Ifani fJalTroti IhKct'fm /. 3Bt>. 

trunk begim to thaw out ami changn take t'laee In the (Ill3f0 —Mol C),. either In the free or in the bound itale. 

rehlivr moUiijre con tent i of the ti^iiifi The fate ond li not renuired for the Initiation of the LOi aiiimilation by 

laity acid! Ix-gln to !>« titilired and after 2 moniln (and green planli I xpli with algae, Chlorrila and .^rr»ir. 

tjrfore the leairi come out) OOCo of tlieie reiervei have deimui.ln the dark, both in the preienee of tiigir or of Oi« 
dinppcarcd f rom Afay Id to June I an av. of I I kg of alHorblng rragenlt, dnuoniiralr ihJ« Only when the 

adilnl. dry wt li laid down in the leavei and twlgi dally tojourn in the itart i« protrarted Ii (here cvldmce or an 

Of the 37 kg of carbohydrate iiied during the aptwarance Inhibition ol aiiltnllilion The etpl*. with theie algae 

of the leavn and growth In hrighi about ‘/i cMiiei from (nrthec dcmomlratr that CO "trongly Inffuencei (heir 

reiervti and */i I* proditctil by photoiyntheiU The * aitlmlUlory proccn, which may vary from a completely 
newly formed leave* eonialn 4 3 kg. proieJn, V* r>f which fevenlble li> an Irrevtrtihly Injiirloui effect. The re- 

14 obtained from retervti The mineral conultuenii are vertihlc, light .temlilve act inn of the CO li compared to Ui 

(urniilietl largely hy the branehet and twlgi During effect on thccatal.aie In the abienceol Oj, and thcobiervril 

the period of yellowing of the leavei (Oct. I2.2d) ff.l kg. action of llic CO Ii reganled ai a tpccif/c rMCtInn with the 

carbohydrate and 2 6 kg. protein ore trandocatrd Into the enxyme which In the Illackmonn renction ptodiicei bkr- 
trer amUo'i due to leal fait amount t only to I 7 kg. carivo. wlie a lll>eratlon of (), Thiiocciin only after an anaerobic 
liydraie, 0 4 kg. fat ond I H kg. protein, rigitte* arc alio petloil In the dark, either becaiiic the fonen. of ific photo, 
given for the change* In wt , vol and food reicrvei of the j chern. Intermediate ''nernilde” proihict It too tniall for 
h«dt during the year f or a tfudy of the effect of ficarlog ihe CO to affect 111 dltpbffrnenl from comhinitlon wJlJj 
ll't'lOO yr. old treei were analyied Of a merve of lU eaiahte or Watiie the eompd. renetlng with CO li gener- 
kg. carbohydrate 2T 21) kg wai u'ed tliiring the active ally combined wiili (),. The retulti are Hill not eailly 
growth perimt. rhiring flowering and fruiting an addni. aecminted for. and It li poiilble that the (nliibiilnn of 
4<MS kg. obtained from all parti of the tree Inrinding the eataUie by CO may alio involve an inhibition of the pro* 
root* wai withdrawn; the braneli wool loit Kil.7% t.l In ductlon of a primary photoehem. ttibiiance. S. M. 
rrierve. the mature wood of the trunk 4ft 0% The Mold ttereli. ). Bterol formation by Aiperglllui 
earlxiliydraie/protem ratio ol the beech l» utiully alwnit nlger. Konrad Heinhauer anil Oeorg I’atxelt. hlochem, 

.'/jl; in the proec.li of Irearfng the tree |«iei4(>.JV)rlmei at o Z. 2B0. .T«-f>T(Jf>T.)).— .Syntheiii of iteroli rimi parallel 
much earlmliydrate at protein. Lawrence I'. Miller with the drvrlopmenl of the mycellurn. which Indicatei 

The formation efpreclpitatet In plant celli A, Wieler that they play a phyilol. lunction In the moldi, I’rc- 

Ptr, dtui. Man. Oei, 53, 377-11 1(1015),— “The tmall hmlnary expti. show that the aildn. of crolonnldehyile to 
gbhular or granular ppti. which are formed when living fermenting ytuit multi In a definite Inrreaie in the SbCb 
cell* conif, tannin arc treated with bade lubtfanrei arc reaction. On mohJi theie rxptt. could not be repeated 

true ppt*. which are formed in the tame way at Inorg. I>ecaiiie rrotonaldehyilc h very toxic for them. The 

flnbuhr ppti. If plant* fake up Cit from toln. many of poiilbHUy of formation of iterol by polyinrriratlou of 

them will form tpherulei In the rpldrrmal crili of the crofonntdrhyde or ff*inethy|<rntonnldehydc Ii tliicuiied. 

leave*. Thete contain Cu a* I conitUurnt. blmlbrly to H. Morgtdii 

Inwg. tpherulei (cf. C. /I. 20, 2t3l') theie Cu tpherulei The cttlmalion of itarth inpUnts with tpeclal reference 
ariie from a drop around which a meml.rane form*. Tlie to woody plants J. T. hulllvan. J. ,tnoe. Oficial dee. 
pptn. takM place within the membrane from tbe membrane C*m. IB.tiJKmflPT.',) .—A procedure I* dncribnl for the 

wirlace toward t^hr eenlrr. It »howi a web-like Binictiirr wn. of atarch In plant*; It Ii haied on the extn. of the 

Hie ppti. which form when plant part* arc Irratnl whh ttarcli with tlighlly nlk. CaCl, toln. and Iti pptn. by I. 

I ton are ipherulet which reiuli either from the rraetUm The difticultle* encountered In pplg. the starch Iodide lu 

l/ctwrrn tubifancei which are tepd. In the living cell, «« presence of CaCIi are avofdetl by removing the CaCIi and 

V’*'"'' '’* "r •‘**■''‘‘“•‘'‘2 (Nn.)hSO. ai the flocetdating agent; the 

'Ti‘ '® double pptn. neremry tend* to purify the starch ppt, 

oImI whn^ " '*1* ' .'i «""dllioni that mint be olnerved to obtain the max, 

u ‘"“i' ylfW by I extu. Involve the coticii. ol the CaCi,! 

*phef«^iiali but »Im <l„r«tlnn of the boiling and the degree of finenei* p. 

iHiirh^nM i l!-.! . . 7' “ utcndirane whkh the sample li ground. When the proper comlitloin 

I d have the ttriicturc charaeteriitlc of tpheniln, agree* with that obtained by succeiilvc extni. under leu 

Ofild In 7e« m.w, Ti .^**’*^ - draHIc condition*, which Indicate* that all the starch lini 

SJ r>A-orfm'f' Wan. Cm, ^ been brought into aoln. Iterovery of potato starch alone 
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47 210-20(1935) cf. C. A. 29, 2576‘. — Ash-free, bark- 1 turtl pattern of the aecemdarx wall is clearly visible in 
fr« alzae contain 27% Iijnm The analysis indicates a some fiber-tracheids and Iibriform fibers of cer^ di- 
glycerol group where the terrestrial lignins have an aide- cotyledons and m them may be or«erved^^ * 
hyde This eiplains the granular gray-white fi-naphtbyl- specific ehem. and meeh. treatments. The celiulosic 
amine ppt instead of the usual fine yellow ppt. The matrix of the secondary wall is continuous but la^- 
precursors xylose and hexose are 1-1 as m the Conilerae spersed seith noncellulosic material, as bgnm, ^ 3 
(C A 28,5500*). K. speculates on the relation of Ilgam continuous interpenetrating systems may result. Either 
chemistry to evolution A. R. R system may be dissolved without modifying the pattern 

Comments on Holmberg 's article "Thiogljeohc aad as a . of the remaining system The patterns and orientations 
hgTOTi reagent.” Peter JOason Sttmk Ktm. Txd 47, “ are discussed and illustrated by photomicrographs. 
220-3(1935), d C A 24, C007.—ThiOglycolie acid reacts , J.T. Sullivan 

with hgmn aldehyde groups but some bgmns do not have Chemical composition ef certain pasture species at 
Cf preceding abstf A. R. R. flowenng and maturity, R. E. Shapter. J. Coutiai Set. 

Influence of weather conditions on the nitrogen content In4. Reuarck (Australia) 8, 187-04(1935), — Data are 
of wheat, n J W Hopkins. Can. J. Restatek 13, C, given foe the protein, fiber, ether ext , N-free ext., sol. 
127-33(1935) , d C A 29, 3000* — Supplementing a and insol ash and PjOt contents and the dry matter pro- 
previous statistical study, coefls designed to weight ob- duced m 11 grasses, 41egumes and 5 miscellaneous species 
served temps m proportion to their assumed eflect on 3 _ J.T, Sullivan 

respiration were computed from the daily observations for Chemical studies on Rhixopus japonicus. Hosbik Lim. 


three 3-week periods extending from July 1 t 


J. Faculty Agf., IlaitauJa Imp Untv. 37, 165-209 


(f = -i-0.23) between N content and the sum of the temp acid as the only org. substances The corapn of the dried 
coefis for the la« 2 period. There was a pos correlation fungus is- protein 28S, crude fat 9 7, crude fiber_7.7, 
(r -1^.74) between height of crop and yield of gram, and N-free ext. 4222, ash 5 5, total N 5.8 and nonprotein N 


— 0 50} between height and K 


T^ mineral compn of the ash s 


content. The parti^ correlation between N content and * From the ether ext. of 1 kg. of dri^ fungus there were 
yield, after elimmatmg variations in both assoed. with isotated ergosterol 1X18, fungisterol 2.55, palmitic acid 

height, was negligible (r w — 0X17), suggesting that reduc- 7 6, stearic acid 1.16 and phosphatides 1 19 g The 

turns in yield due to restriction of the later stages of uans- nnsatd acids were mainly ol^ and a small quantity of 

location did not result in significant modification of the N tmoleic. The ergosterol, after irradiation, had an anti- 
content of the grain Results of the investigation as a rachitic value on rats. After removal of the ether-sol 

whole are briefly discussed J W. Shipley sulztuoees, the fungus was extd with 95% ale. and from 

A study of onuture changes in (tacdisg gram. R. K. this sols there were isolated mannitol 16X1, sticrose 8X), 

Larreour, W. F Geddes, J. C. Malloch and A. C. Me- « trehalose 0.26, NH,C1 0 15, adenme (as ptcrate) 0.13, 

Calla Can J Rtteareh 13, C, 134-53(193S).'>A study taypoxanthine 0076, histidine (as picrate) 0 027, betame 

of the moisture changes m standing gram during and after (as hydrochloride) 0 14, and ttacbydrm (as Au chloride) 

the ripening period was conducted at IVInmpeg, Saskatoon 0X)12 g The fungus con lamed 14 03% mannose, lAi% 

and Edmonton in 1932 and 1933 with a view to obtanung fructose and some glucose. From the residue after the 

information on the problem of combine harvesting Cram ether and ale. extn. there was Isolated 29 7 g. of protein 

was found to be fit for binding 4 to 17 days earlier than for which is nearly insol. m lIiO, NaCl tola and ale , easily 
straight combining There was to evidence that fully sol in KaOH and is pptd. by acid It contains N 16.25, 
opened gram at moisture eontenu of 11-13% can absorb H 8.7K, C 63.233, S 0.211, P 1288 and O 21256% It 
sufficient moisture at night, owing to the higher rebtive 6 is a pbospfaoproteio aod L. tuggests the name Rbizopenm. 
h^idity, to exceed 14 4% and become tough. The rate It u ricb lo buic ammo acids, tyrosine and tryptrahan 
of moisture loss in wet maiore gram is much greater ttian The ratio <d cystine S to total S is 1 18, the I value is 
the moisture loss, through the same range, in imDatare 16 167% and the isoelcc. pomt a pa 2 95-3 02. The 
gr«n J. w. Shipfey digesUve coefls. rf the fungus by Bergeim's meth^ are 


h^idity, to exceed 14 4% and become tou^. llte rate It u ricb lo basic amino acids, tyrosine and tryptemhan 
of moisture loss in wet maiore gram is much greater ttian The ratio <d cystine S to total S is 1 18, the I value is 
the moisture loss, through the same range, in immatore 16 167% and the isoelic. pomt a pa 2 95-3 02. The 
gram J. w. Shipfey digesUve coefls. rf the fungus by Bergeim's method are 

Snpenon^ of silver nitrite over mereurie chloride for 72 1 for nitrogenous substances, 78 6 for carbohydrates 
snrbce steruization m the isobtion of Opbiobolus gram- aod 742 for ash. Nutrition expts were pos. for vitamins 
^ Sace F R. Davies. Can. J. Research 13, C, I6S-73 B| and B» and neg. for A and C. A growth-promoting 
(1935) —It has been difficult to isobte Ophtabolus gram- _ substance toward yeast was present. J. T. Sullivan 
ints from plant pwts ^eviously surf^ sterilized by the ^ R^an or B deficiency in swedes (O’Brien, Dennis) 
commonly used Hg,CI, method, although Iletminiha- is Matunty of fnnt (Hinton) 12. 
sponum saltrum and rusartum spp art readily isobced 

foUowmg lU use When a AgNOi method of surface E— NUTRITION 

tteulizaunu was xuhstitnted. O franaw woi zsfib&ttf 

with considerably more success than bad prerwusty been r mut b hawk 

obtamed These results can be expbmed by the dxf- Idenbty cf natural vitamin D from diflereat species of 
fereoce m reaction of the above-mentioned fungi to these ammaU Ottar Rygh. A'ature 130, 552-3(1935) —The 
chemicals Vrlien similar conens of these chemicals s bver and body fat of 18 species of fish, whale, a cow and 
were added to nutrient agar, AgNO> proved less toxic to ahumanfemale wereexamd. for vitamin D. No difference 
O. gromiHU than whereas the reverse was true for was found between them in anUrachitic effect on chicks, 

11 tatinm J. W. Shipley 70-80 international (rat) units per churk per day being 

Biochemical studies on ”Sotetsii,” the Japanese sago required The results confirm those of Dots (Dtiseri 
plMt n The chemical consbtnents, especially the sex lyagentngen 193S, cf C. A. 28, 6178*) but not those of 

MCTtncei of "Sotetsu” stems Kotaro Nishida and Bins,«f of. (C. .4 29, 1465*), None of the prepns showed 
*®’ «nai. absorption m the ultraviolet at 260-70 m^, no rou- 
i*«U934).— The cortex has greater sugar, fat, fiber tion m EtOH coin, and the degree of esterification with 
w.h a«mty than the pith, F phthalic anhydride aad pyridme after 10 days was 100% 

w^be (wex has more starch only m the ease of male Maleic anhydride had no effect upon the present vitamin 
In^:„ Zr “‘T® ^^^'7 flowering female shoots are D. There is no evidence that the vitamin D in all the fats 
FTOtein. ash mvesUgated is not the same. Philip D. Adams 

Eflect of a low-ealone. low-protem diet on blood pro- 
of the se^d^ waU and its terns Windsor C. Cutting and Richard D. Cutter. Free. 

F* Mei. 32, 103.3-6(1935).— Twenty-six 

J A^IA Thomas Kerr, normal subjects subsisted for 2 days on a 600-calorie 

/. ArncU ArbareSum 16. 273-300(1035) .-The stnse- protem^ree^ with fliuds and aiuvity nmmtrieted. 
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’ 373-63(1035) -Tht Ca ncris^ot ao™al_ clultea ol pjj. 

protein {per ITO cc.)J.4 g g.J ^ol. 


total protein 170 g . 15G 5 g.. resp.: the pKrtem 
fractions were unchanged. TTie subjects were 
they drank littfe water and lost 2 lb. la wt. C. \ . B 
Effect of diet upon blood phosphorus partition of tats 
with and without insulin. Natalie Van Cleve and Agnes 
Fay Morgan. Prec. Soc, Btot. Med. 32, 163G-41 

(1935) .—Rats aged 2S days were kept for 23 days on a , 
standard diet or on a diet rich in fat or in carbohydrate, 
in the fasting state the animals were injected with 3U Ag- 
of insulin and ‘/i hr. later the pooled whole blood of each 
group showed a decrease in inorg P onfy in the 6«gh-faf 
diet, the org. P tended to intsease; total P, acid-sol P 
and Jipoid P were practically unchanged. C. V. B. 

The specific effect of ascorbic acid on the anemia of 
scurvy. D. Melsille Dunlop and Harold Scarborough 


school age can be met by foods contg. 45-50 mg of Ca 
per kg., or between 7 and 9 rag. per cm., providing siif- 
ficteac ntamin D is allowed. P needs, on the other hand, 
can be met by food contg. between CO and 70 rag. per kg , 
or between 0 and 11 mg. per cm. C. R. Fellers 

Effect of deficient diets on the total ash, calcium and 
phosphorus content of bones. Ruth Yeager and Jet C. 
Winters J Sulffhon 10, 330-97(1935) —The bones of 
rats stunted by means of cal , protein and lysine de- 
ficiency showed a much larger percentage o! total ash, Ca 
and P than was present m the bones of normal animals of 
fhe same irt but « rmalJer percentage in «cii case Jbao 
IS found 10 the bones of normal animals of the same age 
Stunting by means of a low-salt diet resulted in loss of 
total ash, Ca and P so that the percentages m the bones 
of the animals stunted are considerably smaller than 


EdinbuTtfi Med. J. <2, 47&-S2{1935) —The daily oral 3 those charactenstie of normal animals of the same 


admiBistratioa of dO mg of ascorbic acid for 17 and 19 
days in 2 patients suffering from scurs-y caused a marked 
increase m the red blood count and hemoglobin content. 

Rachel Broira 

Supplementmg soil with iron and copper for the prereo- 
hon of anemia in young pigs L. H. Moe, W A Craft 
and C. P Thompson J Am I'rl. Afid Assoc 40, 
302-11(1935). — A litter of pigs having access to 50 lb 
of soil to w luch 9 g of TeSO, and I 5 g CuSO* were added ‘ 
maintained a higher hemoglobin let el and were signifi- 
cantly heavier 3-4 weeks after birth than pigs has'ing 
access to no soil or sod without the added Fe and Cu 
Racbet Brown 

The aatlnehitie effect of ultraviolet radubon trans- 
mitted by a smoky atmosphere. Hugh M Barrett. / 
Ind. llyg. 17, 1W>-216(1935) —The irradation from a 


and greatly reduc^ lo coropanson with those of normal 
animals of the same age. There is some indication that 
Ca P raiio in bones depends to some eitcnt on the amts, 
of Ca and P present la the diet. C. R. Fellers 

AogumeoUtion of the toiicsty of fluorosis to the chick 
by feeding desiccated thyroid Paul H Phillips, Konora 
E English, and E B Hart, J. A’ldri'ien 10, 399-AOi 
(1935). — The chick possesses a high tolerance to F ad* 
ministration Approx 70 mg of F per kg of body wt. is 
necessary to inhibit growth in baby chicks This level of 
F intake inhibits growth through restneted feed consump- 
tion Inirapentoncal injections of P al«o restpeted feed 
consumption, indicating that the reaction to F is sj'steaiic 
in nature and lodependeoi of any reaction via the digestive 
tract. The tolerance of inirapentoneaj injections of NaF 
sbln were disiiDcUy lower, 64 mg of F per kg. body wt 


quarts Hg arc lamp, after passage through a concn of j were felbal while 35-10 mg per kg. of body wt. retarded 


smoke similar to (hat encountered ui the av urban aini . 
fails to prevent the deielopment of rickets in rats fed on 
a rachitic diet. A D. Elder 

Spectrum anilyais of hen eggs and chick tissues W 
F. Drea. J. iVurntion 10, 331-5(1933) — Spoetrograpluc 
analysis of materia] evapd to domess in SiO| and Pt dishes 
showed that a no. of elements pass from the feed or water 
into the hen's blood, from there to the egg, and finally into 


growth. The feeding of desiccated thjToid laamts. greater 
than 350 mg per kg of body wt definitely retarded growth, 
while levels of 200-225 mg. were without effect. Feed 
consumption was not restricted by desiccated thyroid 
feeding Nontoxic levels of desiccated thsToid were made 
toxic by chronic fluorosis induced by NaF feeding in the 
growing chick. Growth wax creatly retarded and the 
sumial period shortened F Ingestion definitely enhances 


alt of the chick’s tissues and chick's blood These are Al, 0 the toxicity of desiccated thyroid and vice versa. 


Ba, Ca, Cu, Fe, Mg, P, K, Si, Js’a, Sr, Ti, V and possibly 
Rb. Of the ‘trace’ elements, Al, Da, Cu, Si, Sr, Ti and 
2n were quite uniformly distributed among the tissues 
The 'trace' elements mote coned, in the hen's blood or 
egg, and of probable physiol, significance, are Ba, Fe, Sr 
and V, The presence of considerable V in the blood, femur, 
heart, fadney and lung of both ben and chick suggests 
that It may have a hematopoietic function \Miereas 
Cr, Pb and fifo were found in the hen's blood, only traces 
were present in the eggs. Mn was present in greater quant- 
iiy m the yolks as compared with the hen's blood and wus 
absent from the egg white and egg shell. It was coned 
m the liier and appeared in slightly lesser amts, in the 
kidney and g i tiard. Ain is of probable nutntiooa} in»- 
,■ . , C.R Fellers 

Meets of mcreasing calcium content of a diet in which 
^anm is one of the hmitmg factors. H. C. Sherman and 


C. R. Fellers 

Tankage as a source of protein for dairy cows. J. G. 
Archibald Mass. Agr. Expt. Sts., Bull. 321, S pp 
(1935). — High-grade tankage can be safely us^ as a 
protein concentrate for dairy cows. C. R. Fellers 

Minianm vitamin A requirements with particnlar 
reference to cattle. H. R Gmlbert and G. H. Hart. J. 
, A'n.'ntioa 10,409-27(1935). — ^The total storage of \-itamto 
A and caroleyie la the liver and body fat of cows 2-13 
years old, which had access to green feed in abundance 
throoghout life, was «td. at 0 6-0 7 g. in the younger 
animals and up to 3 G g. in the aged cows From 67 to 
93% of the storage was m the lii-er. The amt. in the other 
organs was negligible. In the liver the form was vitamin 
A, whereas in the fat, carotene predominated. The dadv 
withdrawal of ntamm A from the body store when cows 
H L- CajnnMi -iV-' k,' placed on a vitamin A-defiaent ration was approx. 

Ca wnt^Ke ^ percentage of carotene recox-ery by a row 

To thradd? ^ 2 7%. Reserves aboro a certain 

^ve wneratim^ Strati h ^ tf r ™ ^ut slowly accumulated Subcutaneous tojeT- 

foUoTOi bv a more efScieni ui ^ carotene into a vitamm A-deficient calf caused the 

adult vitalitv a Inncer ^ . phys. comJiUon. However, wt. gams did not occur. The 

a r* ■>”'■3 br a. 

U. opecutidd «( lire .d«lt. Iii(iit“ oS, 

oeisrt K . rotdt ot Ure inimSd & iTmpxom ot ntunio A di^oaicy and mnstilntni a dd.- 

an Imalire »a5 Ida amlred Urea TOb iSa S' '"Wmiarats could be bared 

■nt Icrel of Ca ialatc mosTSSa™ toopUiS^; "'.IS f “'to,™, re 3<«3 

bolus IS Sif^cautly highor (ban that leauiiod for Ponri.t f— bsP—t. Carotene intabe a^he lesol oI29iue 
poseth and maintenance. C R Pi 1?™'^ pmvealed or cured clinical symptoms and 

0.,reH.W„Pb, and .Maty Pomiln S. Sm^n^ nffb*? 
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ness and convulsions did not inhibit the occurrence ot 1 *nd Florida Indians. Weston A. Price. Denial Comas 
estrus or reproduction (in 1 case). Vitaram A require- 77, 1033-45(1035).— The subjects were Melancaans 
ment is related to body wl. rather than to energy require- Polynesians and Flonda Induns. The dietary of the 

inent and the mm amt required for mammals is 20-30 mother during gestation and lactation and of the child 

iiig per kg per day The requirement is considerably during the growth period detd. the degree of reproduction 

higher for both turkeys and chickens C R. Fellers of tlie ancestral phys. pattern. Nutritional deficiency 

Vitamin C VII. Germination of seeds and Titamin C could change the racial pattern in even a single generation, 

6 Effect of light on the production of wtimin C during and tended to reduce the immunity to certain diseases, 
germination Tomiji Matsuoka ifem. CoU Agr. . Joseph S. Hepburn 

Kyoto Imp Vniv No 35, 1-10(1935) —See C. A 27, * The Influence of calcium carbonate In the feed ol laying 

2180 VIII Chemical nature. 1 Separation of vita- hens, upon digestion G. Davis Buckner and Amanda 
rmn C from cabbage puce 11-23— Sec C A. 27, It. Harms FouJtry Set 14, 380, 375, 380(10)5).— The 

2986 IX Chemical nature 2 Vitamin C and ether, results indicated less digestion of N-frce cat. and more 

tfiid 25-30 — Sec C A 27, 3505 X. Chemical nature, digestum of protein m the presence of an abundance of 

3 Narcotine and vitamin C /frtd. 31-8 — See C. /(. 27, CaCO, m the ration K. H Jacob 

4282 XI Physiological studiea 1. Antlscorbuhe Variations of egg-yolk color and characteristics produced 
value of vitamin C and method of administering. Jbtd, |)^ feeding and environment W P Albright and K B 

10-47— Sec C A 28,2759*. XII Chemical nature 4 3 Thompson. J’oultry Set 14 , 373-5(1035).— When bens 
Vitamin C in the liver and adrenal of cattle llnd 49- ,hat normally produced eggs with light yellow yolks were 

50 — See C A 28, 2759* XIII Chemical natare. 5 fed on pigmented feeds, such as green alfalfa, alfalfa hay 

Extraction of vitamin C and the solvents Ibid. 57-64 — *nd yellow com meal, the yolk color abruptly changed to 

See C A 28, 2759* XIV. Chemical nature. 6 Ex- ^ dark orange which persisted as long as the pigmented 

trachon of viUmm C and pn value of the aolution. Ibid, materials were fed The yolk color was Influenced by 

05-70 — Sec C A 28,2759* G G the administration of fat sol dyes but other dyes had no 

Vitamin C XV, Physiological studiea on vtlamtn C effect K. D. Jacob 

2 Anhseorbutie value of vitamin C and Its admunstra- ^ preliminary report on the vitamin G requirement of 
tion Tomiji Matsuoka Hrm Call Age Ayala Imp < torkeys O F. lleuser Poultry Set 14, 370-8(1935) - 
Nflia No 35. 71-80(1935); cf preceding absu.— Turkey rations (or the 1st 4 weeks should contain a min 
Wl h gumea pip the best time to bepn the sci^jcurc C eqmv. of approx 10% of dried skim milk 

leu u on about the 22od day of the fwdms of the basal jh* 2„d 4.week period the vitamin 0 requirement 

drops to the equiv. of about 10% of dried skim milk 
A****- 8 "wks of age the requirement is not greater than 
mra w« .nliJnin S ‘hc equiv. of 7% of dned skim milk. The quant require- 

C^Mt ‘he 1st 2 petiodi of 4 weeks each are in direct 

same o^Hin^ * proportion to the rcUlive growth rate, indicating that the 

the adnjimstration of 30 g of green grass did not prevent ^f**,*/ , ./ a wA, ® «f 

scufw Those led 29 e of eriLs* ner Hav ih* Ka««i Stop bstd. 11, Iu8-62(1935).^The Vitamin A vaAiue of 
dieUw 3 generation needtf ody^l" g of g«ss « *** ?' eauRht during the month eP.f July 

to prevent scurvy XVI Enrymes and vitamin C. 1. was foui^to be slightly greater than 13,800 glicrmaWi units 
/»id. 81-92, cl. C A 28, 67C7^Vium.n C ext from Thirteen references J A ICcmf,e<}y 

Japanese orange juiee activated diastase to a slight «x- Dietary factors m the production of dental disease w 
teat The orange juice itself had a peaicr dfaslasc- m/ j%a 

dctivatingpowerwhichseemstobeduetoimpumiesconlg •^vP', ^ 

a eoenzyme and inorg salts The digestion of casern with *•' 305-16(1935).— Diets of com starch, rice sta.^h, 
pepsin was inhibited by orange juice and by viUmm C ”■ deficici.-y 

The digestion of olive oil with pancreatic lifxise was not vitamiiis and mineral salts did not produce abnormities 
influenced by orange juice or by vitamin C. XVH. ^ ‘"‘h* ‘”‘h of rata ier long expll periods There 


Chemical nature of vitamin C 6 Change of content 
of vitamm C in bailey Ibid 93-108 —As judged by 
seurvY-prevention expta wvX gjunra. iji^v, viJUunm C vi. 
the seeds of barley increases markedly on about the 3rd 
day of germiaation, and .gradually increases in the plant 
until the blooming peruyA From the blooramg period to 
ripening there is a d ^case in content of vitamin C, 


caused by lack of pr jfluction of vitamin C, and by its g ‘he base of deep fissures 


a high incidence of Cram + lesions m decalcified 

sections of the dentine of the lower molars of rats fed on 
diets composed mainly of coarse yellow maize or whole 
brown nee while teeth of the upper jaw were relatively 
free from such defects The lesions occurred in the neigh- 
bi^hood of the summits, on the antenor aspect of those 
cusps which had a pronounced forward inclination, and 


^ansfqrmatvoii into ^ther substances Juice obtamied 
from bailey plants 1 1 the blooming period and preserved 
in an atm of COj, a /er removal of impunlies, retained its 
vuamm Content/ Vitamin C is produced m barley 
P'oini/tn th,\*arl(but the content is greatly increased 
whenyt IS groy^n/the light. By following KSgl's method 
}. • / oats for the study of growth produc- 

~iT It was fouhJAird vitamm C has no auxIn-lOre prop- 
E. D Waller 


Frances Krasaow 


Egg yolk and brut as sources of iron in the human 
dietary. FUa McCollum V’ahiteicb, Esther If. Funnell, 
Grace MacLeod and Mary Swartz Rose. J. Am. Dietetic 
Auoe 11, 331-4(1935) — Expts (or 2 nine day periods 
on 2 young women showed that the Fe of egg yolk and of 
bran are of equal eQ.ciency as sources of Fe. A Le V. 

The preparation and sutritional value of hepatoffavin. F 
J. Stare. J.Biol CAem. Ill, 507-75(1935) —With both 
rats and chicks liver flavin added to a vitamio-B» deficient 


, >»oi 11. u ivatin - rais anu caicKs liver uavui auaea to a viiamin-z)> aenciem 

iijf B. Ferrara, diet does not prevent the appearaoee of dermatitis but 


^ir. (fin, i^p 
Serouo, even m 

^ A Tbf pow^iv';: aeu^-. 

Ch'f.i carotenoidi ^ 

in?/^ w relabonships between notn 

Snmm '^*”‘** "*>* deforS)** » 

ot immunity to dental canes amonv 


« 3s, ?**^-^19W — Bioplastm another substance is present m bver which docs prevent 
sea. mTifwf^"tfwaite rats from this condition Both the flavin and the unknown sub- 
sbowa to he stance (vitamin Bj complex) are necessary for growth 
Lee Gmelil The procedures of Kuhn, Stern, Karrer and others for 
deficiencies the ptepn of flavin have bLcn considerably shortened 
and (b) loss The pniieipal modifications are the pptn. m ale. solo tn 
Sea Islanders bot ^(Oil)i, the pa fractionation of the Ag pptn , and 
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i, of the Ag ppt. wuh hot dil. AcOft and U-S » much dimmcsheci dunng B avieamjnosH, allhoiish fhc 


rather than with AcOH alone. A. P Lothrrp 

The substitution of dithioethylamme (cystma anune) 
for CTStme in the diet of the white rat II. If. Mitchell. 
J Biol Chem. Ul, 60&-70i(19.-3 >).— No evidence was 
obtained that esrstme amine can perform the functiom of 
cystine in promoting growth m paired feeding espts. with 
white rats. On the contrary* its addn. to a ejstme-de- 


Itver and kidney of both normal and avitaminotic animals 
posscsss the hippunc acid-splitting enzyme to the lamc 
extent. The formation of conjugated ethereal sulfates 
following the administration of phenol or mdole,i3 always 
less in the avitaminotic rabbits and there is also less urinary 
indican than in the normal animal Roth the normal and 
the B-flvitatninotic rabbit have the same ability of forming 


Bc'cnt dictde£sHt]y depresses its growth-promoting value ^ glucurooates, but the methylation of pyridine b ^ewhat 


and definitely impairs the appetite of the animal consuming 
it. A severe restriction of fond intake in u paired feeding 
eipt, does not invalidate the comparison of rations, it 
merely delays the appearance of the effects of differences 
in nutntive value Cf. Sullivan, Hess and Sehrell, C. A 
2S, 5606 and Jackson and Block, C .1. 27, 52^ 

A. P Lothrop 

The biological value of nixed cereal protemi Wm H 
Adolph and Fa-W*u Cheng. Chinesf J. Phytt^ 9, S-ili- . 
52(1035) — The various protein sources were compared at 
a 10% protein level with growing rats By use of the N 
balance method mists of kaohang, soybean and niai/e 
(I), wheat and cowpea (2), maue and soybean (3) and 
maize, soybean and millet (-i) showed a higher biol 
value than miUei alone By use of growth per g of pro- 
tein as a meastne, (1), (2) and (4) prosed superior to 
millet, kaoliang, soybean or cowpea alone, while (3) 
proved equal to millet and soybean and superior to kaoli- 
ang and cowpea L A. Maynard 

£9eet Qf steaming compared to bakmg on the antntiTe 
value of wheat bread, \Vm 11 Adolph and Yung-Pu 
Tsui. Chtntse J. Phyuol 9, 273-84(P33) — The 2 km^ 
of bread were of equal value for growth in rats and did not 
differ as regards rate of passage from the stomach or speed 
of absorption The digestibility cociTs obtained in expts 
with men were not different for the 2 breads Ctpts tn 
nl'o shosved a more rapid digestibility of the carbohydrate 
and protein of the baked bread than of the steamed bread, 
particularly in the cnist portion. L A. Maynard 
The laterrelatiooship of vitaiolns and other dietary 
esastitueots t. Yitajeuins A tad D and other dietarv 
onstituests In relation to the formation of tmaary oateub 
1. C. Ilou Chinese J. Physiol 9, 23'^00(l^5). — In 
I diet deficient in vitamin A but very nch in vitamin D 


decreased dunng the avitaminosis. S Morguhs 

Enzyme action in the avian organism during B-avit- 
aminoxis S. Tsiinoo, M. Takamatsu, T Kamachi and 
M. Inauutni. J. Biochem (Japan) 22, 225-31(1935). — 
Tlie pancreatic esterase and the liver amylase are mcpre 
active m the B-avitaminosis animals than m the normal 
ones, but the kidney phosphatase action is somewhat 
weaker In the former S Morgulis 

The relation of ntamm C deficiency to the strength of 
skin oaptllanes Gunnar Ralk, Karl-Ove Geddc and 
Gustav r &jth!m Upsala Lakarejoren Fork 38, 
N'o J, l-24(l'lJ2-3«34) — \'itamin C deficiency was 
measured on children m the district of Norrbotten, 
just Siorsh of the Arctic circle Marked deficiency in vita- 
min C intake was observed in about 20% of these school 
children Children of school age require a larger vitamin 
C intake per kg of body wt. than do adults 

James C Munch 

IntenuUonal vitamm standards C M Nelson J 
Atto( O'^ctaJ /Ijr. Cirm 18, blO ll(1935>. — A brief 
explanation of the present status of international standards 
for vitamins A, Bi. C and D A Papmeau-Couture 
The chemistry of the vitamins Q Katharine H 
Coward. SchcotSa Pee 17,94-100(103'). cf C .1 20, 
02%'. O Remmuth 

The use of grape Juice for weight reduction Report of 
a series of 31 cases F. Damrau CUn Med Surg 42, 
477-80(1935). — Crape juice before meals leads to weight 
reduction, apparently because of its content of grspc sugar 
The latter gives rapid relief of hunger and consequently 
towers the total consumption of food. T H Rider 
Dietary protein in relaboo to strnlity I, J Cunning- 
ham and C S. M. Hopkirk. Nm Zealand J Set Ttch 
17 . No 1 . 42t>-32( 1935) —The fertility of male and female 


ill rats showed urinary calculi. The frequency was much 6 rats receiviog J5-%% protein was tested The growth 


3 diet free from t>. Diets low in A. when high 
n protein or low m Ca and P, favored calculi formation 
>1 a high cereal diet supplemented with cod-Iivcr oif 
10 calculi developed L A. Maynard 

Behavior of ascorbic acid of inanition tissues Fmilio 
Martini and Artaro Bonsignore Arch tcs. btol. (Italy) 

!1, 167-74(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 25OT'.— In fasting guinea 
iigs the tissue contents of ascorbic acid are dmunished. 
he ratio of dehydroascorbic/ascorbi'c acid is not in- ^ 

:rcased as it is In exptl. scurvy. Glutathione, and in 
lencral, those substances that reduce Ii in acid media 
except ascorbic acid do not vary appreeiabfy. The ad- 
ministration of ascorbic acid can probably retard death 
from starvation, but death h probably not due to ascorbic 
acid deficiency m the tissues. P. F Metifdi 

Effect of small additions of cyshne to the ^et on the 
metabolism under quantitatiTe or quanbtative and oualita- a 
I-u«Lorente. Blocked, Z. 

279. ib-8l(1935).— In all expts. on rats on aprotem-poor 
diet, whether the protein was lentil or casein protein 
there a neg. N balance and the urinary C/N and 
Vakat-O/N quotients were high. Ontheaddn of00075 
g. pure f<ystmc per animal and per day the neg, balance 
became somewhat less but the effect on the ur^ry ono- 

tients^notentuelydear. In general the high quotients ......m.,, ... ^ 

Detoxication processes m the rabbit during^irtt. 

Konioa J. BsiKhem. (Japan) 22, 

-i< .4(H{j).— The synthesis of glycine With benxoic 
piienjucetio or phenylpropionic acid is not matcrianv 
USerent m normal or in vntamin B-lacking rabWis On 
^'PPuric acid, by subcutaneotw in- 
jection, tin, exerpinm of Iwnroic acid in the urme is veiy 


rate on all diets was good. All the diets were adequate 
to promote fertility of the females. Diets cnnfg. 65- 
S2% protein or 15-18% protein derticd largclj from corn 
and gelatin induces sterility in males, causmg damage to 
the germinal epithelium of the testicle closel> resembling 
the changes produced by inanition, deficiencies of vita- 
mins A or E or by complete deprivation of fats 

W Gordon Rose 

A fat-sofuble growth factor required by bfowfly larvae 
II. Identity of the growth factor with cholesterol Ralph 
r. Hobson BioeAem. /. 29, 2023-26(193'). cf C. .1 
29, 6S0S*. — Purified cholesterol (I) supplied an essential 
growth factor required by blowfly larvae From the exptl. 
results, I Itself was the fat-sol factor necessary. The 
larvae did not require fatty acids or fat-sol vitamins pres- 
ent in the nonsierot fraction of the unsaponlfiable residue. 

E 5\'. Scott 

The effect of feeding cacao shell to cows on the vitamin 
D content of butter (suUe). Stamslaw K. Kon and Kath- 
leen M. Henry. Biochem. J. 29, 2051-50(1935).— Cacao 
shell, a by-product of chocolate manuf , contained 35 
I. U. of vitamin D per g. The shell fat contained 300 
I. U. perg. and possessed 40% of the total activity. The 
feeding of cows on 2 lb of cacao shells daily for 1 month 
increased the valamin D content of the butter from the 
“infer to the summer level- E. W. Srott 

The nature of the “sporogenes vitamin.'’ an essentia] 
growth (actor for Cl sporogenes and related organisms. 
Alwin M Pappenheimer. Bioehem. J. 29, 2057-GB 
(1935). — A high active growth prepn (I) was obtained 
by extg, the saponifiable plus nonsaponifiahle fraction of 
mare’s urine in pyTidine-ether siihi (I 1) inth coned 
Ha. I was purified bv prepn. of a Me ester which coulti 
lie distd nt low pressure The ester upon sapon. gave an 
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nnatd hvxiroiv *ttd (taol *1. tboai SCO) wtich prrmeted 1 «rel 6 ^ mdentlv the process of kertiin^^en^w 
Tisjb’e grow t h PTJ a nedijn of taown cwpn la canens ”■ 

of 0 Wt per rrl The difTereaces bctwron this growth 
fa«or aad ibiy=e e'^aual to plan’s and other irjcTO- 
organisnis were pointed otit. E ^.Soott 

The eCect of <L5ereat pereesttges of prolela in the diet 
on bachelor and Tirgin rats James R. Sonalet. 

J Fiv^pl 113, IbKodtlSo). cf C. A. 2S. 5C‘»3— 

The order of eSnenrv of diets con’s di2erest perca’ases , rabb t caused n.prnre of g“aahaa to!li-les tn appm 
of piotem as dftd br the total distance nra fm fetoloins *•— — n e fV.c » 

caseO was 14i‘"r. SIM > ISi^r, fWl VM > 

20-“^ > 10^^,5401 macs Tbedjra’iaofJsenial 

life was preaiest in the 14—^ sronp and least in the 1025 
and croups The hfe span of bo*h seies was shonen 

m the Etoup It was loosest ift the trales td tie 

1 ^ 2 ;^ cronn and m the females ei the 1421'f prtwip 

E. D T\ alter 


co~plrt«il. C V. Ba3re 

Relahoa cf poieaey cf anterior pitetair-Iie hcpnnone 
to hTdrctea^CQ c e n ceca- a tioa. C. A. Elden and Marvel- 
Dare Fellows rrec. Sac £xp‘f JLfcd. 3J, 

— The tmne ^ presnan* wtsnen was most poten* 
ra actertor p tci'arT-lii.e aru-^n at fa 6.1-7 -S; o this 
range 0 75 cc of frr‘h tmne injected int rav enoeslr in the 
of g-aahin folli-les tn a pp r oi 15 
mals Above and below this rasfe 
the pc ^ EOcy decreased greatly; no rcp'nred folbcles were 
focnd after the injection of as mnch as 5 cc. of nnne a* 
Ph 12 0 The hormone cav be proieia4Tc in nature or 
earned down sn b the fareisn protein at the tsoeI*c. pom* 
tif 6 1. The pcecncT of nesmaHy acid or aUt. tmne was 
restored be adjuster the Pa. potencr was pemanenUv 
doerrasrd n artiSciaHv alkahnired tmne. The find ncs 


Goit-mili anemia C O Kohler, C. A Eleehjem and 3 dotiot detract from iheealoe of the Fnrfnat3_tn«i fica'i 


_ . ITan 4n J F*rnof 113, 2ra-f4(lfC5). cf. 

C A 25, SQ!*: — The aneru produced tn young tats by 
restnetms then to a diet of whole goal milk was evtred bv 
the adda of Fe and Cu salts The growth of rats fed goat 
ini’k mmrralited with Fe, Cn and Ma was moch inferior 
to that obtained wrh cow milk nuneralircd in tie sa'^e 
manner The deficiency m gtiat milk for growth was not 
corrected bv the addn of cod liver tul, veast. liver tw ^ 
cTvst Vitamin Bi Nonral g r o w t h was obtanmd bv the 
adda of brain tissue. The addn of a b«tM grade cJ 
alfalfa hav to the diet of the p«ts caused a de.finiie im- 
provement in the growth-rerootiis properties of the 
mnv E D Walter 

The effect of viosterol upon «XTC*n eonsnmptioa of (ros 
ansele Samuel Gelfan Am J PAriisf I|3, 4fi4-o 
(10351; cf C A 27. 57CS —Isolated trnseJes from frogs 
receivias daflv lajectjcns cJ ncxterol have a greate O $ 
eonsumption than the controls C O. Walter 

Feeding espenaents with decooposities products of 
proteins IV Sh~o Maveda Proe. /<e0 Acsi (Totvo) 
11 , 2;*-0(in3o) cf C A ;s. 344C‘— By srothesjs 
frotzi erotome aad Et ester according to Abderhalden and 
llevns (C A 2S, -iSSS), a-imia^i^l’drorTbuivnc 
and (I^ was prepd and its gTOwth^wmoting ability 
affinred Feeing eipts showed that rats Ion weight - 
ca a svn’hetie diet in which proteins were entirel) repUetd * 
bv ther-iYt of porified ammo acids, but that the same diet 
suppbed wi’h I'f of I caused eemsistent increase la bodv 
weight Im SS'^’wi'hdecotrpo aadgiresatvgical'nolet 
enloration with ninhydna R P. Walloo 

F— PllkSIOUXiV 

HOirca w saoTH . 

Extnctioa of estnn from female cxine after aadiSci- 
bon with vanons atads W. Kenneth Cnvler Ttvt. 
'•■'1 En?’’. E'ri 3£»i 11, — ^»b«n7b&«:. 
of female stfci nnne was acidified irth 50 ee. of eitbn 
H-SO. or HO or AcOH or 15 g of CCUiCOOH or tananc 
acid, the neld in rat units of ennn per I was 6, 0. A 6, 
02> and IS 6, resp C. V BaOer 

Ammo aads m human sfcn H C. Eckstein. iVor , 
Soc £xfj Bu’l Mid 32. 1373-4(1'«5) — The ou’er 
lavers of hurran skm were snccessTvelv e«d with erid 
^ot^eklc .EtiOandCHCls, the material was then ihcested 
with com pepsin for 72 hrs and for ■ similar period with 
com tji-pan. the residual d-v product comained 6 1% 
of a^and 1425^ of total ?>. ^Ilh the \ an Slvkepsrlition 
method the residual product cca'amed argmjie 
iTOie 4 es. hirid.ne 0 M, evstme 3 'C. tvrewne 3 
and tryptophan 1 Basie agiirio acids of hnaafl aVm ! 
I . ^ Block Thd 1574-5. CcBm.fied epitbelitsn 

irom the sole of the foot and scales from patient* with 
esoliatrve dermatoses Were w^ed and eild. with hot 

residual product jnelded armme 6 0, bis’idmr OB 2 , 

i-sine4.3andcv«tine34rt. Tiemol ratios of Kslidine 

« tree teratms ar ' * - 

ii>n3), the ratios in this material 


fJ the Jkechhet-i Zemdek test (C. A. 24, 2170) in which 
S-10 cc of trtae is alwavs used C. V. BaBev 

Absence of foUicle-cbanlatag hemone in piroianes 
of yomg pigeons Oscar Riddle and James P- Schooler 
Prot.SM- £t*J Binf -Uri. 32, 1610-14(1'»55). Elects 
rf complete and Incamplele hypophysectnay on basil 
metaboiisa el p.geens Oscar Ridie, Oumevere C. 
Smith and Oareoce S Moran. IHd. 1C14-16 — 1412113 
10-20 divs af'er coTipieie hrpophcsectcmv the basal 
metabc4iwn b! the adAt pigeon was decreased 33^ when 
cicarored at the anrmal’* cnt. temp f50*), at 20’ lie 
droreare wn« t*a!v 17^^ When lP-S5Cr cf the gUnd re- 
mained in the bodv the bs.eal netabolwa at 30* was 
cain'ained. when less than 4*^ was pt t eest the tfeet 
was eitiTar to that found in complre absearo of the gland 
Sach tests trust be conducted at the animal's cnt. temp 
C. V. Bailev 

Ferthrr pertfiubon of galacta. the lictogesie honaese 
W. II MeShan and C. TV. Turner. JVt*. Sot, £rfi. 
Btct i!tJ 32, lfA5-6(lt)35): cf. C. A. 27, 42S»— Ob- 
tain the iso<J«. ppt at /a C 5-J 5 from the alk. digest of 
fresh cr desccaied ante.-ior priuury glands of sheePt 
csule or bogs, wash rep<etteiv with acetone, drv ts a 
desKcattw and grind to a fine powder Ext. 4 g. of the 
powder wrh 2 tpJ of glacial AcOH, eentn.*ace and decant 
into 12 ti“ies Its vtJ ol Ft O. repeat until the e*ta. is 
colorless, niir the white flec^ent ppu with acetone, 
let stand 4V00 m-a , centrifuge, decant, dcsicca’e and 
grind to a fine posfdcr The prvduct has approi 10 fold 
the conen td the active pnnap'e O V. Biilev 

ReUba3sh.p of the parathyroid gland tn calehim metabo- 
lism DcForest P. Winard. .4 bb Bargr-v 102, S.il-6 
(l^GS) Rachel Brown 

Chemical consbtubon of sex hoimeoes. J. H Black- 
wood Gtujfur Med J 6, 113-25[1‘^35) — .4 review with 
3S references. Ra^d Brown 

The XntArthL-KVihivmi •yrvssamty ArSi TvVii wpeiifli 
reference to reacbon I Mabel F. Potter. J. O'^sUt. 
Crnartxil. B’tl £»rpi-r 42. 64'>-o0(l'l35) —No relation- 
ship exists between the amt of prolan A escreted bv a 
pregnant wotnan and the contintance of the precnanev to 
J term. Rachel Brown 

Basal heat prodnebsn of the Rhesus monkev (Maeaca 
mulatta). Kathan Rakieten J 10. 357-62 

(is*55) —The av. basal heat prodncuon of 11 adolescent 
Rbesns tnonkei-s was COS Cal per sQ m per 24 hrs A 
sunilar beat prodoclion was foand for males and females 
Two expts on 1 animal which recetied 55 mg of Na 
amvtal per kg pave resnlts almost identical with those 
obtained on it trader normal KivaT conditions 
» C R FeUers 

Is the wo-k of the bdney, due to the eicrebnn of urea, 
a factor in speefie dynamic acboa* .A G Eaton. Shtrlev 
C OwdlD. J L Gemauj and Vera Clav. j. .Vii.*ri.*ie* 
10, 42'i--5r( i'lSS) —Metabolism eipts on 4 human sub- 
ject* show that the work done bv the kidney lu the coocn 
of the nnne during rapid ex c retion of urea is not a material 
f^oc in the sp. dmamic action of proteins The data 
«I* not rule out the kidney as a possible seat for other 
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tencUons dealing with the mcrfa«!edlieal production loltow- 1 sahra of 3405 normal healthy 


ing ingestion of proteins or amino acids. C. R. F. 

Effect of male hormone on the protein and energy 
netabolism of castrate dogs. Charles D. KochaLiaa 
ind John D. Mutlm. J. Aa/ritjon 10, 437-50(If>35). — 
tiale hormone prepd. from urine gasc a marLed drop in 
jnnary N with a subseejuent increase both of which arc 
liic to changes m urea N . Other urine constiluenta show 
}o significant changes Creatine is not excreteil by cast- 
atc dogs ted on a creatine-free diet. The decrease in 
tricury N does not begin until the 1st diy after the injec- 
lon. After reaclinig a max., further injections only 
naintam the decreased protein cataiioftwr «e tltts fc»cf 
it IS more efficient to use small repeated doses than single 
arge doses The heal production of thin castrate dogs is 
inafTected while that of a fat castrate dog is shglitly 
aised by 10% alter repeated injections The fat metabo- 
ism IS slightlj increased, the protein metabolism de- 
ircascd, and the carbohjiirate mciabolistn is unaffected 
a the thin dog, bm is di-creased in the f.at dog A slight 
lilt significant wt gam occurred in dogs during injection, 
rtiis added nt uas lost as soon as the injection cessed. 

C U rellcr# 

Perfusion of the hind quarters of the dog No^i 
fiessingcr, llcnri Dfnard and Tilix I'lcrrc MerVlen 
Comfi md, soc fcioi 119, 1373-5{1935) -—The hind 
jnarters, m muscular repose, were perfused with dc- 
ibnnaied blood. The O consumption was W>-100 cc / 
Ig.^ir. There was no increase m urea, esm when gljtine 
was added to the blood, and little or no cliange in poly- 
peptides and uric acid, lllood glucose slowlj decreased and 
hetic acid remained stationary or sometimes decreased 
slightly. Galactose added to (he blood was apparently 
utiUted to some extent L. C Gilson 


ages 3 wecks-lOl yrs ) was tested colonmctncally for pn 
at intersTils throughout the day. The av. normal \alue 
was 6.7f», slightly Jiighcr values occurrctl 1 hr. before 
breakfast (6.S) and I hr. biforc lunch jC> SI), and slightly 
loner values 1 hr. after breakfast (0.73) and 1 hr. after 
iutich (C.tiS) No significant difference existed between 
the av. s-aluc in the morning (0.70) and In the ofternoon 
(0 74) The diurnal variations were mdepcndeni of age 
and sex Ilf. Effects of vitamins A and D in school 
cidldren /iiJ 87-8 — The subjects were school children, 
ogcil 11-17, av 13, jrs : 1G4 served as controls. wi„!e a 
dj>]y dose 0 iabJets, rach confg. 1500 units vitamin A 
and 2450 units vitamin D, was administered to each of 113 
subjects for a period of 1 yr At Jhc end of C months the 
av pn of the normal resting saliva was 0 7G in the expt. 
proper and 0 73 m the controls At the end of } jr. the 
av Pn was G 70 in the expt proper and 0 7S m the con- 
trols No Significant difference existed lietwecn the 2 
groups. Joseph S Hepburn 

Iron content of teeth of normal and anemic rats Sarah 
Ratner J. Denial Research IS, Sd-'i2tl035) — ^Thc av. 
Te content of the upper incisors was 0 UU4% in 8 rats 
fed an anemu-producing raiion for 121 days, and ti 029S% 
m 0 control litter mates fed a complete raiion l\3icn the 
incisors acre first trcatetl with 0 1 A N.iOH soln to remove 
herooglobm from the denial pulp, the Tc content of the 
teeth proper was 0 0123% in the anemic rats, and 0 02li2% 
in the controls. A relationship apparently existed between 
the Tc content of the teeth and their color J S H 
Chemical regulation and the hormone concept Juhan 
S Huxley Jiiel. Ret. Camhndte Phil See 10, 427-41 
(1035).— A review, E II 

Preparation of feeds (or cattle as it affects dlsestibility 
>/t n a IO of." n 


Endocrinology of the pregnant cat R. Corner and s 


Gaston Gros Cenipt. renJ. see ttel. 120, S-7(i(G5).— 
In the cat ovulation occurs 2i>'27 hrs after ilie first copula- 
tion. Nidation occurs 13-14 daj-s later. The gestation 
penod is O-l days. H the corpus luteum or the ovaries are 
removed before nidation has occurred nidation is pre- 
vented. If removed after nidation but before about the 
4Gth day of gestation interruption of pregnancy by ex- 
puUion or resorption of the fetuses results. (In some 


270(11*35) —Crude fiber and crude proiem detris were 
made on samples of the rumen contents of 4 steers and on 
the alfalfa hays which were fed. The 1st wnples, taken 
before feeding and representing the residue from previous 
(codings, always contained a relatively high percentage of 
crude fiber and a low percentage of crude protem when 
compared with the analyses of the hays fed 'The 2nd 
samples, representing a mist of the hay eaten and the 


cases the fetuses were nsarbed while the placentas con- * ‘he rumen, contained less crude fiber and more 

tinueil to grow.) After the 40ih day of gestation the • ** ~ ... 

operation lias no effect on the pregnancy Action of 
(olliculin In the pregnant cat. ffciJ. 8-9 — The injection 
of 500-1000 rat units of foliicuhn before rudition causes 
abortion; after nidation it has no such effect. L. E. G. 

Synthesis of aspartic add from fumarie add in the liver. 

Klin r. Jacobsolin, Tone TnpatJinlias and F. D. I’crcira. t, -- . i ,• .. r., , • r' i 

Compi. rend. see. tiof. 120. 3d-Q(lM5).-A dog liver was 7 T,, Sl>We J. lUrl Qcm. 

perfused with defibrimted blood contg. NH» fumxrate 1*1 - — Tho l.m.w w,Tr .k- 

and acetate. About 10% of the fumarie acid wasconverted 
to aspartic ocid. The latter wax isolated from the dc- 
protemiied perfusate as its insol. Cu salt. L. E. G. 

Remote effects of denervation of the adrenel on tho 
secretion of adrenidme J.A.Sgrosso, Rrr loc. own- 

^<5 ^l0l. H, 139—10(1035); Compi. rend. see. biel. 120, 1. # 1 j V , • » .-/i » — f* 

^0-:(1935),-Om .dTtttil draoraicd, ib,» .md.rd nora'"! t™; 60 'iJ.jcct!, m 

1-3 months later by connecting the vein of the otvemlrd 9 obtained* total chnlexterol 

gbnd to the jugnlar of^ another dog. Ntcotine, candicine 2?” * 17. phosph'it'.dc^ ISl * 


crude protein than the previous sample The subsequent 
sample*, taken every* 2 hrs., <ho«c<l, m general, a rue in 
crude filler content and n reduction in crude protein con- 
cent of the matenaf the longer it remained in the rumen, 
K D. Jacob 

fTasma ffpfdes of normal men at tfifTerent ages, irvme 

II. Page, Lsben Kirk, Win H. Lewis, Jr., Wtr 

Tliompson and Donald D Von Slyke J. Pirl, (, 

III, 013-59(1935). — The plasma hpidex were detd i);y the 
gasonictnc methods of Kirk, Page and Van Slyke (C .4. 
28. 0755*) Variations in age from 20 to 90 >ts. inve no 
determinable influence on cither the amt or the compn 
of the plasma Itpidcs Part of the ammo and nnnanttno 
N obtained in the petr ether exts appears to be derived 
from substances other than phosphatide* The following 


I, neutral fats 225 * 137, total lipidex 735 21G. 

The cholesterol values range much higher than those of 
Royd (C. A. 27, 509’, 29. 1S10‘) and of Gardnir and 
Gainsborough (C. A. 21, 270C) but no explanation i> 
apparent. A. P. Lothrop 

lb# effect of age on the plasma calcium content of men 

K Esben Kirk, Win, H. Lewis, Jr., and Wni R. Tlujnipson' 

EfIectofthmuseitractmanco«VF.«iif..‘.V,i *1? ^ Gfl--(l«3o).— The Ca dctr„ 

and growth tSVf” shite Jats bS«T Bendroy 

Dr-ilol ComM 77. 1088-93(193.5), -Thy-mu; ext. Sxi su’* — ^ • 


and coniine produced ddrcnalinc discharge, but less than 
normal Yohimbine did not suppress the effect of can- 
dicine Centripetal elec, stimulation ol the vagus, brachial 

and sciatic Roacs had noeffect on (he gland. LEG. 

Progress and problems of endocrinology. R a 
Ho&kins J. Art. Med. Assoc. 105 , 948-51(1933) - ‘ 
Discussion. 


yry early eruption of the teeth and a marked aecelcni. 
Uon in their poi^. Joseph S Hepburn 

Research 15 , 

79-86(1935): cf. C. A. 29. T42S*.-The normal resting 


(C. A. 24, SitJ) and the subjects were nil norm:,! males 
in so far os could be ascertained by clinical examn Thev 
were part of the group who provided the pU«mas'for the 
accompanying study of plasma hpidcs (c(. precedinc 
abxtr,). No effect of nge changes up to age 85 was oh 
served and the variations between age classes vere nn 
greater than would be expected by the varintmmi wnthm 
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age classes The mean for age class varied from 9 8 to 
JO 6 mg per 100 cc A P. Lothrtq) 

The lipide content of the jelly of Wharton Cldon M. 
Boyd J Biol Chem. Ill, Cri7-9(19TS) — The total 
hpide content of the jelly of Wharton from the umbilical 
cord, one of the least active of all the body tissues, varied 
between 116 and 330 mg % with a mean value of 209, 
percentages much lower than those of any other tissue of 
the body The total lipide was compost on the av of 
S7% phosphohpide, 26% neutral fat, 15% free cholesterol 
and 2% cholesterol esters The results are addnl evidence 
in favor of Bloor's hypothesis regarding the relationship 
between hpide compn and physiol activity The almost 
uniform absence of cholesterol esters suggests that large 
percentages of this lipide eharactcrue degenerating 
rather than inactive tissue A. P. Lothrop 

Blood thenustry of swine II, Further stupes of 


The relationship between body weight, body surface 
and respiratory exchange. Alfio Falascbmi Btochim 
Urap sper. 22, 829-'i0(1935).— Expts. on rats showed 
that an individual factor influences the metabolism 
besides surface and wt. The meUbolism in younger 
animals is always more active than in older ones. 

A. E. Meyer 

The biological reaction of lability m human aenims 
Giovanni Scuderi Biochim Urap. sper. 22, 351-6 
(19351 —Normal human scrum, stable in respect to col- 
loids, causes a decrease of the surface tension of the serum 
in rabbits after intravenous injection. ^ Labile serums 
produce an increase of the surface tension. Antitoxins 
which may be present in the scrum have no influence on 
the reaction. A. E. Meyer 

Functional relationship between epiphysis and antenor 
hypophysis n Action on masnesium, phosphate and 


blood changes following the mgestion of glucose Donald 3 calcium contents of tte blood Salvatore Fiandaca. Bio- 


F Eveleth and Margaret W. Fveleth J. Biof Ckem 
111,763-6(1935); cf C A 28, 3779» — The feedmg of 
glucose to fasting swine increases the serum Mg and oxalic 
acid and decreases the Inorg phosphate and Ca It seems 
likely that oxalic acid may be a decompn product of 
dismtegrating sugar and the marked increase in serum Mg 
definitely points to some relationship of Mg to glycogen 
formation A. P Lothrop 

The copper content of urme of nomul children, Abn 
Ross and I M. Rabinowiteb J. Biol Chem. Ill, 
803-5(1933): cf C. A. 27, 3314 — Cu appears to be a 
const, eotistrtuenl of the urine of normal children (60 
subjects) and is present m amts varying between 0 04 
andOfQtng perl (av 0.3) end between 0 026 and 0 62 
mg per day (av. 0 16) The conens agree very closely 
snth those found in adults but the av amt. per day u 
appreciably smaller A. P Lothrop 

The cssteoce in the blood and the • • - 


promoting liver funebon II The unne Kobuo Miruta 
and Tatsuo Matsuura Japan J CasUoenUtal. 7, 57-C8 
(1935) : cf C X 20, 6635*.— In normal human and rab- 
bit urine are phenol-like subseaaces which piomolt the 
excretion of azofuchsm-G from the liver of rabbits poisoned 
with U nitrate or canthandin These urinary substances 
are therinostable in acid or neutral medium but readily 


thim terep. sper 22, 363-8(1035) — TTiough an aq ext 
of the pineal gland has no direct action on the Mg and P 
in the blood, it prevents the increase caused otherwise by 
pituitary exts The is not oflected by either ext. It 
is concluded there is a certain antagonism between both 
glands A. E. hfeyer 

Hypopbyteal-endoenne mterretatioBs: Hypophysis sn<f 
parstbyroids k Rivoire Presse mid 43, 523-3U 
(1935).— A review A E Meyer 

Recent progress in the knowledge of hormones. Brr- 
lurdoA Houssay. Err. /arm (Buenos Aires) 77, 233-l(i 
(1935).— A review. A E Meyer 

Cellold-osnotie pressure measuremeots In arterUl 
and venoaa blood dunsg parturfhoo R. Kesslrr and 
Pnedrich Paulsen Aeta J/ed Stand 85, i0f>-26(1935) — 
r Lotnrop < oncotic pressure of serum is about 33 mm HjO higher 
of sobstsseet ^ plasma, this difference being practically 


destroyed by heating with alkali 


. . under physiol, and patbol conditions. The oncotic 
pressure undergoes regular changes during birth. During 
the period of diUiion the blood of the capillaries becomes 
somewhat thinned out but as the parturition progresses 
this diln becomes less. In neuropatbia gravidarum the 
oncotic pressure shows the usual variations of pregnancy 
but the dilTertncc between arterial and venous pressure 


C M. McCay 6 ^ wy «rcal, being 48 rr 


I HiO. 


S Morguhs 


The aignlfieanee of the liver far the metabolism of 
lactic acid Inkei Ohasbi Japan J Caslroenlerol 7, 

88-103(1935).— Normal livers perfused with lactic aeid 
split the d form more effectively than the Jl-eme. Livers 
impaired by the usual agents as CHCb decrease m Ihcir 
utilization of lactic acid C M McCay 

The functional innervation of the hone marrow Picro ...... ^ . 

" ■ Arch SCI bull (Italy) 21, 133-66(1935). Bone operaUvely castrated women destroys it quite actively. 

nded with unmyelinated vasoconstrictor ’’ Vp to 00% of 50 mg added hutidme may be thus de- 
stroyed by 1 g liver. However, the liver from pregnant 
women exerts practically no such action Evidently, the 


The origin of Usbdine in the unne from pregnant 
women RrgmeKapclIer-Adler and Fritz Haas Btotkem 
Z 280, 232-41(1935) —No cridcnce was found of the 
partKipalioB of the placenta in tfae liberation of histidme 
Expts with ground kidney showed that this had no effect 
on added histidine but liver from males and females, as 
well as from patients snth severe liver damage, or from 


marrow is provided snth unmyelinated vasoconstrictor ^ 
nerve fibers It is possible to produce vasoconstricuon 
and vasodilation which vary the vol of the organ; ruch 
variation in vol det. the outpouring of blood cells into 
the circulation and especially the immature cells The 
spinal nerves act through the sympathetic fibers In tbe 
marrow there are pain sensory fibers that could be the 
center of a neurogenic or neuro-hormonic regulattoa of 


hisiidiciase activity is inhibited and the unchanged histi- 
dine appears tn the urme In pregnant animals, on the 
other hand, the bistidinase retains its activity so t^t no 
histidine appears m their unne. S Morguhs 

Occurrence of bromine m the normal onanism. 


Glueolysis in tnatemal and fetal blood G Tesauro 
Arch set. bial (Italy) 21, 197-200(1935) —Fetal Wood 
has a more active glueolysis than maternal blo^ 

— . P F.MeliUi 

The chemistry of muscular contraction R Margaria 
Arch sa biol (Italy) 21, 213-31(1935) —A review of 
the literature. P. F. Metildi 


- ... that of the plasma being somewhat higher (0 1^ 
0 45 mg %) The Br is reiainerf largely in the erythro- 
cytes but Its distribution, like that of the Cl, is also affected 
by the COj tension of the blood The amt. of Br in the 
blood Is too small to aSect the Cl content TTie Br is 
all m the form of its 10ns and no evidence could be found 
of a cotnpd with protein or other org substance. Al- 


...... , . IX n vviniiu wiin protein or oiaer org 

tj-ir. content of the red cells in human Mood 9 though the excreiioti of Br through the unne, like that of 

The ,1 280-5(1935).— 1^ Cl. depends upon its coaca, tn the blood, the Cl) 

• - similar. The Br 


The eiyi^oeyies contain less Ca than serum and conse- 
quently than the whole blood The av value is 3 mg in 
'“U.K . . A E Meyer 

1. if VI deitral abdominal syndrome 

I- KaWxmi Biochim Urap tper 22. W-17{1935) — 
The lactic acid was mcreavd m cases with cboJecystitis 
A E Meyer 


I upon 1.. . 

Br ratios of the blood and u 
aJsrays accompanies Cl m the intermedute metabolism, 
gastric juice secretion, deposition in the tissues, etc , 
and tissue diuretics lead to a washing out of Br, hlilk 
feeding brings about a shift in the Cl/Br ratio of the organ 

t, . - - . jjf [[iig 


n which manifests itself in a 


urine, while the newborn shows 1 


I the n 


c much higbrt 
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ratios which are m »oofl ajrecinent with the Cl/Br ratio 1 

of the blood (umbilical). . 

Calcium and phosphoroa metaboUim o! the ^ek 
embryo. Tatsumi Kamacbi. J, Bwkem. (Japan) 22, 
I8i>-07( 1935) .—Embryos were injected with CaCI,. 
NaillPOi or Vatokomn (a com. Ca /rnclose-phosphate 
compd.) and the allantoin fluid as well as the embryo 
were analyzed for Ca and P at iniervab. Such treatmmt 
resulted m a diminuhed Ca content and, since there has 
been no chanje m the Ca content of the allantom fluid. 

It IS assnmed that the mobilizatioa of Ca from the shell 
hail been inhibited. Treatment with the Vatokonm 
resulted in a greater P content, not observed with the 
NaillPO,. S Morgults 

Histiduse fonnatioo from arginine in the incubated 
chick egg Tatsumi Kamachi. J. Bwfum (Japan) 22. 
100-20'j(l915). — Evidence is presented to show that 
arginine injected into developing chick embryos is partly j 
converted to histidine- S. Morgulis 

Ejperlmental atudy of the bgation of the rat tperm duct. 
Stephan Leiter. Endokrttulop* Id, lf/h-74(li*35) — No 
changes in the testesof the rat follow the bgation of thevas 
deferens. S. &forgufis 

Hormone studies on corpus luteum cysts. Arthur v 

Probstner. EiidairiKelope\6, 174--9( 1935) .—Prolan Band 
folliculin, but no luun, were found m the corpus luteum 
cystic fluids. S. Morgulis < 

Fiysiology of the tolen. H. The iron eluniBitioo la 
the intestinal canal of dogs Ragnar JS'icolaysen. Stand 
Arch. Phyuel. 72. 120-32(1935); ef. C. A. 29, 8.37».— 
During Fe hunger the isolated eoton of the dog eicreles 
OBiHlXiO mg. per day and the rest of the totesuoal canal 
about 2 mg , but no Ee is eliminated through the urine. 
After an injeelion of Fe, a small part appears m the urme, 
whereas the excretion through the totesune u uoafTected . . 

S. Morgulis 

The relative thohae-tsiensa activities ef aemm and 
orpusclec from the blood ef certain ipeeies. Edgar 
itedman and Ellen Scedman. BtocAem. J. 29, 3197*11 
1935).— A method is described for the estn. of chotiae* 
aterase (1) applicable to wbole blood, corpuscles or tissue 
^ tuccoU diSerental app. wxs used. The blood teroms 
>f the os, sheep and goat were deflcient m I. although it 
ns present in appreciable amts, m the corpuscles. Cor* 6 
nudes from the cat, fowl and duck contained no I. I 
vas absent m the cerebrospinal fluid of thecal and man but 
xcurred in considerable amts in ibe bram. E. 1^*. S 
The linkage of chemical changes in muscle extract 
Dorothy W, Needham and Wm. E. van Heyrungco 
Blocks. J. 29, 2IWO-50(193.5); C. A. 29, 40.3*.— By 
use of dialyzed frog and rabbit muscle exts. it was shown 
ihal in the presence of Mg and adenybe acid (I), added 
a^eatine (II) was converted to pbospbocreatine (III) ' 
during the breakdown of phorpboglyceric acid (IV). 
The synthesis involved the reaction of IV (or phospho- 
pyruvie acid) and I to form adenylphosphatc (V) and 
pyruvic acid, followed by the action of V on H giving in 
and I Evidence was cited to show that the coaizyme 
foneticn of 1 and V was due to tbeir abihty to act reap, 
as phosphate acceptor and donator. E. W. Scott 

A water-soluble preeunot of eholme Js the human « 
F“C»ta. David H. Smyth. Btochm. J. 29, 2007-70 
(1933). — Aq. exts. of human placenta contain a water-sol 
substance contg. choline (1 mol.) bound to IIiPO, (1 mol ) 
and an ammo group (1 mol.). The presence of free 
coolinealsom the placenta was demoRstrared by Florcnce'a 
twt. The choline compd. was apparently the same as 
that isolated from the kidney by Booth and Milroy (C, A 

27,C9H*). C.W. Scott * 

The inetaboUim of ammo acids V. The converBicn 9 
Sr glatamic add in the kidney, Ifans IVeil- 

A. Krebs. Biocktm. J, 29, 2077-81 
cf. C. A. 29 , 8030’.— Prolme (I) and hydroxy- 
proune (II) with NHi gave an acid araidc similar to glut* 
iin) *n the presence of rabbit kidney slices, 

Was added to the medium cemfg. kidney tissue I 
ri' >"<1 (IV) Mid Nil,. Th. oMdatOT ol 

* m the kidney was therefore formulated as follows. J 


+ O, - ,!ouro.c and (1) + HI or (2) ±2 + 

NHj Pyrrolidonecarboxyhc and was not the Intermediate 
IH the first step since it was not metabolized by the 
kidney. U was not an mtermeilate since it reacted more 
slowly than I in respect to ammo-N and to amide-N 
fonnation. ''' • Scott 

The role of glutathiijne la muscle glncolysis Robert 
Caddie and Owfaet P. Stewart. Btochtm. J. 29, 210I-C 
(1933).— Dialyzed muscle exts. produced lactic acid (I) 
from gljTogen (II), glucose, bexosediphospboric acid or 
an cquimoi mist, of pyruvic acid (III) and glycero- 
pbmptaoric and in larger amts, when reduced glutathione 
(IV> was also present than when Mg ions (V) andadenylpy- 
ropho'phatc (VI) were the only coenzymes present. In the 
absence of IV, ^feCOCIfO (VTI) acctimulated, the addn 
of IV diminished the amt of VII or prevented Us ac- 
rutnulation. When VI was omitted IV and V allerwed the 
production of I from U by muscle exts , but m this case 
the omission of IV caused no increase m the amt. of VH 
During the formation of I, VII accumnlated and then 
disappeared in part. The amt lost was not fully accounted 
for by conversion to I. E W. Scott 

Estifflatlon of muscle hemoglobin Rodger H Watson. 
Buxitm. J. 29. 2114-21(1935) — The hemoglobins of 
finely mioceil muscle (&-C g ) mixed with sand were 
quantitatively removed by 2extns with i//15 phosphate 
butTer,pn6X,(l2-14ml ) Theexls. weresepd. tiyceniri- 
fugmg and the hemoglobins were obtained by adsorption 
on liicselguhr, elution with 0.1% NII»OH, ailsorpiion on 
Al(OH)» and final elution with NIEOH Tbe relative 
concru. of blood and muscle hemoglobins m 3 sob could be 
detd. by the Hartridge reversion spectroscope and come* 
quemly the muscle hemoglobin could be estd in muscle 
contg. btonf. The detn. of hemoglobin by conversion to 
acid hematm was found suitable for rnnscle ext The 
method of quant, extn. gave results about 30% lower than 
those of l^Tiipple (C.A. 20, 2-VjO) . A small no. of muscle 
hemoglobin detns. were given. E. W Scott 

The reUtioa ef the puathyTeld bontone to the state ef 
calcium in tbe bleed. FranUn C, McLean, B. O. Barnes 
and A. Baird Hastings. Am. J. PhyMl. 122, 241-9 
(IMS); cf. C. A. 29, 22l7*.i— A study was made of tbe 
state of Ca in tbe serum in conditions approximating 
hypo- and hyperlunction of the parathyroid glands, 
llyptrfunction was simulated by thyroparathyroidectomy, 
byperfunction by subcutaneous injection of the para- 
thyroid hormone. Most of the expts. were done on cats, 
wiih 8 few observatzoRS upon chrome latent tetany in the 
dog. Conclusion: Removal of the parathyroid gl^ds 
leads to a reducticpn m Ca concn. of the plasma, injection 
of parathyroid hormone to an increase. Acute postopera- 
tive parathyroid tetany, m the cat, was observed only 
when the conen. m the serum seas 065 mAI. per 

kg IfjO or below, and then only irregularly. The symp- 
toms of hyperthyroidism may appear, in the cat, when the 
Ca ctmen. in the sermn rises abwe I 7 mM. per kg. HjO, 
and death may occur at eonens. between 1.7 and 2.0 mM 
per kg. IftO. Chronic latent tetaziy, m the dog, is accom- 
panied by a chronic lowering of tbe Ca conen. in the 
plasma The use of Na polyanetbolesulfonate as an anti- 
coagulant docs not aflect the ionization of Ca, and pl^ma 
so obtained from dog blood is not toxic to the frog heart. 

E. D. Walter 

The relative licnliicBnee of electrolyte concentration and 
tissue reaction in water metaboCism. H. A. Davis and 
Lester R. Dragstedt. Am. J. Fhyitol. 113, 193-9^035) ; 
cf. C. A. 29, 4817*. — A stndy was made of the ability of 
normal atvl dehydrated dogs to reuin 0.9% NaCl and 6% 
glucose aotns. when injected intravenously. Three types 
^dehydration were produced: (1) by simple HjO depriva- 
tion, (2) dehydration plus severe electrolyte loss and 
marked alkalosis resulting from loss of gastric juice from 
a special fistula (C. A. 24, 455-1) and (3) a similar H,0 
and electrolyte loss plus an acidosis resulting from loss of 
pancreatic jnicc through a special fistula (C. A. 25 
&t53). Normal animals exmeted the injected fluids rnost 
readily ami eomplefelr. Croup 1 retained both glucose 
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and KaCl solas better thin anv ol tie others. Gfwips 2 ' ihe **an^entaiicm*' r>hencmcncw, was found in F^ntcsi 


and 3 did not retain lajeeted H-O rmch better than norr-al 
caatrols Group 2 retained HjO somewhat hetlet than 
fToap S Group S animals were depleted o! base, chiefle- 
Xa ion s ti'l tiev did not mam iniected 0 ICaCI i 
is those in STPUp 2 E. D alter 


amt. m^lands frtm cows m carlv TurpnanrT “d least it 
adhll steers Jsearlr amts of pTTilar*ia (2'V.3« 

tmits) a c r e found m the anterior lobes of real calris. 
adult stees, ad_lt bulb and m norprejrnint cows. Larpn 
am tf , were present m cows m carle pre{maacy (3^ 


The speofit metty of the blood of noraal rabbits and andlate pfccnanfe (« units'). -K mneh larirw ami. 
cats and spleneetonured rahh.ts before, donnt and after tmits) was found a the whole elands rf b-T ncinth eas 
emotiQnal excitement L. B Xiee and 11. L. Katx. .-liii. lasus. E. P. TV alter 

J /■ienif 113, ^to-SdtiSS): cf. C. A. 28, 2Tf>C*.— * Basal metsbohsa and tstmary lutrtpfeB exerehan rf 
Thesp jT of the bl-*od of ncimial rabbits and eau showed Onental Wtsmea .\bbj- H. Turner and l-ranosG Beat- 

an immediate and marVtd elevation during emotional dirt. AfU J. rivitnl 1X3, 2°!— 5(1^35); d. C. ,4. 36 

eiatement. Peripheral Wood showed a grrata rp. gr. &613 —The basal metabolism oJ 10 waD-nounshtd 

mcrease than central blood Spleneetteay raised the basal formcn-bom Oienial women stndents who bad been liras 

level and diminished the *p fr. mcrease of exerted Wood Itr 1*3 ve*r* m the Vmted States, m an American eoncE“ 
Recoverv of the «p cr to the ncrtnal level is gradual and env ir o nm ent and partatmg of an .American college di*t, 

was delaved in the « 7 vlen*ctcimised group. Complete averaged 12^7 below the pmdicaon standard and was 

recDverv was obtained within 30-30 tnm after the ex- 3 lower tVafl that of fi .\jnenean ebllege mates The 1-w 
mtatorv penod The factors accounting for these changes basal metabolism cannot be ascribed to a low-pro*cni 

sTC discussed E.D.W'al'er metaboLstn E.P.TVal'er 

Correlated studies of ealciua. inorganie (ihos[diorns. Relabon of the s u pr aren al curbea] hormone to nitrrga 


and serum phosphatase m normal annnals and m animals 
influenced by irradiated ergosierol &niih F i re m an 
and Chester J Farmer Am J. PiinV. 113, 20<»-2^ 
U'Go); rf C. -3. 26, iSfifl— Tone doses of irradiated 


meabehsim m expenaestal hyperthnuidisa Giles A 
KodscbeAod Edward C. Ecndall Am 111 

335-4t»{10351; cf C. .4. 16. 271? — ^.^dminiscraaon iJ 
thyroxine to a suprarenalectomized dig rrceivmg a 


ergosternl mcrease serum Ca and (or) loorg. P and de* mamtenaiire dost ci cortical hcrmcoe pmdoecs a neg K 
crease the senrtn phosphatase activirv in dogs and rabbits * Italanee. The hmnone of the s n prar pu^i cortex exerts a 
Bleeding causes a decrease la pbosphaiase acuvny. In sparing articn agamst the tfleclof ihvmxmeosNmetabp- 
dogs, after the miual lowering, the phosphatase remains hem The neg K balance can be lessened and a pns- 
tathctecmsi. Abeefhean(tighrffut«ia)duet»adat*sale>w b^anee KButnmts can be mamtamed Vr pv»g, w«h tie 
phosphatase acti«tv, while a bread and meal (high thvmiioe, suffiriestly large amts rf coruol hcrtnwe 

carbohvdnite) diet causes a high phosphatase aeovirv. Eipu sh6» that the amt of cenieal hnrmeae adtnisi** 

The serum phosphatase of dogs fed irradiated ergosierol ter^ is one of the factors which deu the atnt. of loss of b 

shows an inverse relatioashtp to the senna Ca and(«w) produeed br a pvea d(*« of thvroxine. The rr«altj eng- 

m«g P The results suggest that an inverse rdationsbip , gest that the efleet of thvnrnae ea N metabolism tmt l» 
exists between the aetinrv of serum rho«phsta.se and the indicaure of the amt. of eertieaJ bfirmcme ivallaWe •" 


acid sol erg P of whole blood E O XVal'er 

Basal metabobSQ and iodise exsehon durmg preg« 
santy Lesa Enright, T ersa V. Cede and T. A. Hiteb- 
cock Am J PiiiMl 113, 221-S(1<13S) —Growth of the 
fetus and supplementary pssues plays an impcrtast part 


body of the dog E p TVal’ff 

Exsehoa of ifisla. matmae, xylose and tsea a tie 
aoraal reb'hit Bernard 1. Eaplan and Homer TV'. 
Smith Am.J.J'krn.-J 113, SM-tOvl'G.'i), tf.Shinafa- 
C. A.29, ^-Ml* —The »ulin. creatinine, xvlose andnrw 


produeifig the increased metah^ism whi^ aceompaaies clearasete m the sorma) rabbit are rrponed All of the* 
pre^aney TVTth adolescent girls, howertr, there appears clearaaces mcrease with tnerea-smg nrme flow, and fas 
to be another factor which stuBola'es the metabahsra and 6 to n-ach * const valor at nnne flows that are tnatimv 
results in a greater rise than ihat wbeh occurs with mere under the cemdiiinns of these eaepts Simnltaneoas clcar- 
mitnre women The use cj lodired sales furnishes an anees erf inuhn and creatinine are equal, rrganilcss tJ 
adeejnate supply of I dnnngpiTgnancT. There 1 $ a marled nniie flow er plasma level of crcatinme. The charge is 
increase in I excretion 10 the Srd week ante partum which the inuUn and creatinine clearances ta relation to changing 
suggests a pos-silile change in the thyroid foncuntu In nrme flow is interpreted as indicating a correspnndiiu; 
6 oat of 7 cases the vilal capacity increased during prvg* change iP glotntxnlar activity. The xvlose and mei 
nanev, and in all 7 cases there was a progressive inavase denrascef are eonsiderably less than the creatinine-muliii 
in tidal air dnnng the latter part of pregnanev which eras clearanee -Idmmistratioa of HiO bv mouth or It injee- 
fcil^wed by a decrease after partuntinn E. D Walter ^ tion m excessive amts leads to oliguna, eonvulsicms and 


Plasma protein determmatioiis m lactatnig women 
Silber G PeacoeV and Winifred F. Ilmman. Aw /. 
PkwioJ 113, 235-1 (1^35) '—Considerable losses of proicin 
in the null, have so apparent eSect on the blood prnlciBs. 

~!s normal cjuautities E. D Walter 


death TTus, coupled with the phvsinl rtdaponship bf- 
tsceen glsnierular activity and H>0 e x aeUcta. should he 
eoBsidtxed m all renal function studies m the rablut. 

E. E. Walter 

Fetal carbohydrate metabolism foUowmg adreaaleo 


Influence of the ovarian hormones, estrm and progestm, tomv, msuhn and glucose experiments on the mother .. 

upon the menstr^ cy^e of the monkey. Gvo W. I_ Oew. Am J Piinpf 113. 45>-4(l<J35): cf. C.J 

Corner. Am J Pejrifif 113, 234-50(11130) — Progestin ( 20, 7439* — Adrenalectomy of the mother rat girodocvd 
has the definite propertv of inhibiting the meusinial significant depletions m the glvcogen contciit of tit 

flow m the monkey. Simple maintammg the extrm level maternal and fetal livers In 19 coses there was an at 

^^“J^ons of Progvnon-B or crude foUictilar estim ts rednetinn of the hepatic glvcogen of 70^ in the molhn 

not sufficient to prevent the onset of natural menstnatian and ASH' “ 'be fetus, compared to 12 -hi fasted coatroh 
... ^ D. Walter Injectians of eortieo-adrenal ext m pregnant rats failed 

““y hormones present m antenor to cause changes m the carbohvdrate values studied 

of cattle ^s^ed for age, sex .Administration of insulm to the mother was followed K 
die v®* Robert W Bates, decrea.ses m maternal and fetal liver glvcogen similar tr 

(19351 ^ Lahr Am J PitnoJ. 113, ^39^ 0 those aftff adrenalectomy. Injections of glucose into tbf 

' ' « ^ypopb^es (emorros, mcithg increased the glyco g e n conen m the fetal liver. ** 


I “onpregnant cow, early pregnanev cow 

late pivgnancv cow) were assaved for their content trf 
foUide-stimulating (F. S H ) and thvxeotropie 
h^ones Thyreotropic hormone was found in fa^ 
0 ^ ^anti^ m the 7 types except that low values 
WOT obtained from tie gUnds cd emtovos ( 5-7 months) 

«.a ,a.ii nm r s II , „ mmiptotca bi 


well as lO that of the mother. The placcnt^ glvcogr" 
sms rdalively unaflected by the eipil. procedures u-srd 
The fetal muscle glvcogen showed no significant tbanp 
e x cept a slight nse after glucose injection m the mother 
E D Waber 

A histammedike enhstanee ut the gaxtne Juice Charlf* 
E Brown and Ralph G Smith Am J Pk-istol lU 
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4'5S-nr5fl035) —The method of cxtn. of hJstamme from 1 ford C. Fransecn. Ann. Surzery 102, 655-62(1935). — 
tu^used by Best and McHenry (C. -4. 25. 2450) Plasma phosphatase as cons^tentJy increased «a meta- 

nnnlipd to human castnc luice, obtained by contmuous static carcinoma and osteogenic sarcoma. K, U. 

applied to ^ A Serological study emphaslimg the hydrogen-ion con- 

centration of the blood— In conjunction with the red- 
cell sedimentation test, leucocytic Index and complemeat- 
fixation test. K. T. Sasano Am Rev. Tubercvlosu 32, 
458-74(1035).— The fin accepted os normal hr health 


aspiration. The presence of a histamme-like substance 
the gastric juicc tvas demonstrated by biol. methods 

C D Walter 

Liberation of ammonia by the brain foUowmg the natural 

state of excitation. Joseph Kahn and Mmc Lubov . — - 

Chekoun Compt. rend. 201, 505-6(1935).— Tlie NH» . oppears too broad. To obtain basic and comparable Pn 
absorbed by the brain ol the fish at 15-16“ during normal values it is suggested that they be detd. on lasting blood 
respiration uas 1.14 mg per hr., during dyspnea, 1.03 early in the morning. This is important since exercise 

me At 19-20 5® these values increased to 1 CS and 2 51, affects the pu values. The />« values of the blood of 

r«P The fish CoroMiui placed m a stream of running ambulatory tuberculosis patients do not vary significantly 
H, o’ for 1 5-2 hrs. at 3-4“ gave an NIIi value ol 6 53 from the values obtained in nontubcrculous cases and in 

mg Hence a lowering of temp, caused a 607o decrease normal controls Strict bed-cases have, as a rule, more 

m KHj Julius Wh«c alL. blood than ambulatory cases. Ko definite correlation 

Precursors of corprosterol and the bile acids la the was found among the pn of the blood, scdimentauon rate 
animal organism O. Rosenheim and T. A. Webster. 3 of erythrocytes, the leucocytic reaction and the comple- 
A'oture 136, 474(1933) — Cholestcnone (I) added to a rat ment-fixaiion test for tuberculosis. H. J. Cotper 
diet poor in cholesterol (11) gave rise to a large excretion Llyer-funcbon testa lo ^productive and exudative pul- 


of fccal copriterol (HI)' This is m accord with the idea 
of R and 1\’ I and eoprostanone and not H are the inter- 
mediate precursors of III forrned from them in the intes- 
lae by bacterial reduction. Julius While 

Hormones and their use m cosmetics (Brugnena) 17. 

G— PATHOLOGY 

II GIDCOM WELtS 

Caisson disease and its relation to tissue saturation 
rith nitrogen. Charles W. Shilling, James A. Hawiuis. 

. B. Polak and Raymond A Hansen. V S Narol Jlfed. 
3uH. 33, 434-44(1935).— The N saio of the tissues is 
lefinitely related to the incidence of caisson disease 
'orty*8ix cases are presented. Philip D Adams - 

Placental immunity. I A method of detereUning 
loaage of placental globulin in measles prophylaxis 
Samuel Karelitz, Charles K. Grcenwald and A. J. Klein. 
^‘roe.Soe.Exjn.Btet.ifed 32, 1359-62(1935), cf C.A. 
18, llS9b— Globulin extd. from the placenta contains the 
ncasles antibody and diptheria antitoxin Globulin 
;xid from immune human blood serum is e<)ually effective 
in measles prophylaxis as the crjuiv. amt. of the blood 
lerum, which is given in doses of 8-40 co. By comparing 
the titer of diphtheria antitosii] of pooled 1-cc. specimens 
of maternal blood serum with that of the globulin extd. 
From pooled placentas, one obtains equivalents which det. 
the dose of globulin in measles prophylaxis. 11 Com- 
parison of maternal circulating blood Immunity with that 
of placental fluid. Samuel Karelitr and Charles K. 
Dreenwald Ibtd, 1362-5.— The fluid expressed from the 


monary tuberculosis F Meythaler and C. Pclx. Bettr. 
khn. Ttiberk. 8S. 696-700(1934) —Comparative tests of 
the liver function using the levutose tolerance and the 
primary paradoxic insulin hyperglucemia according to 
Burger were performed on 40 cases of pulmonary tubercu- 
losis. Both methods revealed in nearly all the cases con- 
sistent deviations from nonnal in the carbohydrate metabo- 
lism of the liver, which was attributed to liver injury in 
the form of fatty degeneration It is suggested that Carbo- 
hydrate and Insulin bt used to combat the disturbed liver 
function. II J Corper 

The Meinlcke serum reaction m tuberculosis, P. 
Bdhm and 0. Gruncr Brtlr. khn Tuberk 86, 37-44 
(1935).— Three types ol MeimcLe reactions were tried m 
tuberculosis, and the centrifugation method was found 
unsatisfactory because of too many sources of error. 
Coincident microreactions proved v^uable especially m 
questionable cases. Fleural, o-scitic and lumbar fluids 
proved unsatisfactory for test. Of 293 patients wifb un- 
doubted tuberculosis 255 (87%) gave a pos test. Two 
explanations are giv en for neg. findings m definite tubercu- 
losis, either the body has tost its power to form antibodies 
or has not reached the stage of antibody production, or 
else overproduction of antibodies has resulted in flooding 
the body so that a deto. of free antibodies is not possible. 
Au-treated patients showed a weak reaction, while tuber- 
culin treatment resulted In strong reactions. The Scrums 
of 80 nontuberculous patients gave neg. reactions; only 
in typhus fever were pos reactions obtained. Two eases 
of asthma were also pos. The MeinicLe reaction was found 
to be as sensitive as the Gewedka reaction. JI. J. c. 

The value of the so-called phytotoxic index In pulinonary 


human placenta has the same diphtheria antitoxin titer — v v. .«v -m t<u*.nouaiy 

as that of the maternal blood serum This fluid from ' tuberculosis. Julian L Garcia and Garcia-Minon. Beilr. 
pooled placentas may be used m place of the pooled Hin. Tuberk. 86. 45-8(1935) —The phytotoxic index 


maternal blood «crum in detg. the dose of placental 
globulin in measles prophylaxis. C. V. Bailey 

Positive flocculabon tests in rabbits inoculated veith 
flocculate from human syphilitic serum. F. Rytr. Frac. 
Soe. Expil. Btol. Med. 32, 1501-4(1935).— Rabbit semm 
gave pos. flocculation tests for at least 3 months after ihc 


indicated by the toxic action of certam drugs on plant 
protoplasm In place of drugs the authors use the serum 
from tuberculous cases and add this to s^t solos , detg. 
the inhibtory or enhancing effect of the scrum on the growth 
of lupines. The phytotoxic index is the fraction, av. 

- . - ...V growth of the test group — 100 divided by the av. growth 

injection of flocculate from human syphilitic serum, a of the conUol group. The normal is 70 The serums from 
obtained caused the formation of over 100 cases of tuberculosis (about 220 tests being made) 
tl«euhns in another rabbit when inj«tcd intravenously, m variiHis stages of the disease w ere tested and correlated 
/I..* dinical, rontgenologic and lab. data. The 

eloped 1-.G0 units in excess of the no. mjected phytotoxic index possessed no sp -diagnostic value but 

iriA— .I*,... » _ _ c IS valuable in prognosis combined with rfintgcnologic and 

n by otihophosphonc add Kb. data. In benign forms of tuberculosis figures between 

.4rrA. . 7, 61-8 43 and 76 were found. In evolutive caseoWous c«es 

different species, of animals, the phytotoxic index was increased (80 to 100). li u 


In advanced stages of the disease the serum contains sub- 
stances. of unknown nature, stimulating the growth of 
liipme roots. Coned tuberculin added to the salt mivf 
oid'senim is'usVd” wnen retards the growth of the roots in definite relation to its 


, . J, necessary 

to produce optimum flocculation is, between certain 
limits, const, and characteristic for serum of each species 
(pig, horse, cattle, sheep). Results are more const, when 
ns used. E. S. G. B. 
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S repeated Meckia's work (C. /C. 28,7308’) oatiedepo- 
sitioa of Fe jn caseatmg tubercles whicb la rabbits was 
fouad to retard the disease process. In human tnb«tdoiis 
tissues be found Fe present only where deposited prior to 
tuberculous changes. Tuberculous guinea pigs fed Fe 
prepns showrf no special depositions of the Fe m the 
tubercUous tissues. The liver, «pleen and lungs conta ined 
Urge amts of Fe, but the tubercles in these organs re* 
maiaed free from Fe. Only where Ca impregnation of 
tuberculous caseation occurred, was Fe found. A faToraUe 
infiuence of the adimmstration of Fe on the course of the 
tuberculosis was not noted Intravenous injection of 
FeCli into tuberculous rabbits also revealed no eflect on the 
disease These findings do not agree with those of Me nkrn . 

ILJ.CorpeT 

Carbohydrafe assnzaUbon ia vaiions toiOM of tnbercn- 
losis a childhood, especially with pulmmaiy infiltratioas. 
E Mahr z Tuberk. 72. 1-11(1935) —The alnnea- 
tary blood-sugar curve in childrai was tiudied m rela- 
tion to pulmonary tuberculous infiltrations. In the 
majority of cases there was a prolonged blood-sugar curve 
with marked retardation to starvation levels; paralleling 
the resorption of the infiltration the blood-sugar curves 
to normal The same deviations were found in 
.-jgp* of erythema nodosum The carbohydrate tolerance 
in inactive nbercnlosis and m eztrapuloonary cases of 
tuberculosis did cot deviate from nonnal. In h'hrm gland 
tubercolmis hi^ blood-sugar values attained. The 
Wulose-tolerance tests showed a marked retardatsoa in 
the hlood-sugar fall m all forms of active tuberculosis, as 
an expression of the injury of Lver cells by totms, tissue 
proton dismtegratioa products and also partly as an 
cxpressioo of amyloid changes H. J. Corpes 

The TiUl capacity and aJveolai carbon dionde tension 
fat polaoaarr tuberculosis £xpenaental ctudie*. An- 
tonio Risi Z. Tubtrk. 72, 161-75(1935).— The sttal 
apaesty and alveolar COi tension were studied la 50 
cases with pulmonary tuberculosis, part of rh<^ with 
pnenaothoru and part taking the regular sasatonua 
cure, and tome treated medicisaliy. The well -known facts 
wet verified that m pulmonary tuberculosis the vit^ 
capaaty was dmiaisbed, the ^ tension reduced and 
arbiurary apnea dissished. K. J. Corper 

Suite metabolicn m c rt t iinm a Jama C. Andrews 
and Alexander Randall J. Clin. Ititerttiiitfn 14, 517-21 
(183 5) —The metabolism of vanoos eotapds. ns the 
cysusanc organism has been studied with tie fcflowing 
results ^The cystine oB*pui is tmchanged by administra- 
tion of NaHCOi or Ifa otrate but daDy administration of 
alkah does prevent depostios of cystine calculi Ad- 
EumstraUos of glycine and gtatarne a«d m eomv, aau. 
IS without efiect cm the rate of cystine excretion Adnunis- 
tratioa of t<ystiiie by mouth results m practically com- 
plete oxidation of the S from the cystine but admimstratioa 
of dl-cystine is followed by slightly less eSoent oxidation. 
Cysteic aad is neither ondited by the nonnal nor by the 
cTsusuTK ergamsm After admimstratioa of df-methio- 
nme, there was obserred* (1) no signi&ant tocrtase in 
cystine excretion. (2) no excretioa of bomocystme and 
(S) definite but very slight excretioa of methiomne The 
increase reported by Brand and co-worken in the apparent 
cystine content of these unnes » coafirmed. In C A. 77, 
4823’ instead of "Cysteine is excreted ttnondued 
tjiLupjnc and by normal subjects. Tbe cysteine con- 
teut o< cystinanc unnes, etc " read "Cysteic aad ts ei- 
qet ed ua oxidized by eystinunc and by normal cubjects. 

Tm eyrjne content of cystinunc unnes, etc.” E. J. C. 

Porphjimi m chmeal poiphytu W. Hoertairger and 
H Fmk. z phynot Ckem 236. 136-40(1935).— The 
P^rpnyna isolated from the urme of patients sufiermg f-on 
PJv^jTia dae to Pb poisoning and to arsphenamme poison- 
by Its Ph fiuoreseence c tav e as copropor- 
pnynn in, whereas that f-om a of acute 

Science and diarrhea was found to be 
coprt^iorphyTa I AW Doi 

blooitAtalurr 

Onl. 122, ho 10. 3 pp (1935); cf C. A. 28, 6175*,— 


The highly purified Forssman antigen, unobtainable a 
flwr srater soln , « completely dissolved after the adda. d 
bile ands It is resistant to proteolytic enrymes (papaa, 
trypsin}, Ilh'O* and Ph isocyanate. Diazomethane reacts 
with the antigen in an ethereal medium, the antigen losat 
ntticb of Its immunological capaaty, possibly because d 
the carboxjl groups m the antigen mol. After the a 
fluenceof proteolytic enzymes (trypsin, papam) the Forss- 
A nun antibody loses its immunological activity. The 
* antibody is pptd at Pa 5.S, prptn. occuirmg only m the 
absence d electrolytes, T^ purified antibody is coa- 
pletdy stable at 37" within the /-a range 5-10. Complete 
inactivation of the antibody is obtained by HKOi, tadi- 
catmg presence of free ammo groups m the antibodv 
no! Ouut lossof activityisalsocansedbyPhisocyaoate 
Edward Eagl* 

Serum gelificahoa reactions ia human leprosy. C 
3 Fabtani. Compt rend, toe btol. 120, 13-14(1935) — 
In leprosy, tubtfculosis, syphilis and kala-azar the adds 
of 2 drops 40% HCHO or 0 1 cc. lactic aad to 1 cc. serua 
iimally causes gehfication In leprosy the gelificatioa 
tune ranges from a few Bin. to several hrs L. E. G 
Vanahons observed fas Weltmann's reaction for cancer 
Dimiautios of the band of eoagulatson. G Camlrt, F. 
Martin and J Dnessens. C^pt. rend. tec. ttel. 120, 
31-2(1935); d- C A. 27, 3393’ L E Gilson 

Value of the fonnol gebficatios and formol-stibosase 
reactions in the diagnosis of canine leishmaniasis P 
Cartana Compt rend toe. htol 120, C^5(1935) — 
Neither reaaion is specific. L. H. Cdson 

Blood ammo aods u surgery. Adrifia J. Bengdea, 
Carlos \elasco Saarex and Remo S Ferrarari. R«r 
med-qutr. petoJ. femenina 6, 245-60(1935),^ — Lesions « 
the liver are accompanied by an increase to amutoaadegua. 
Major surgical operations, regardless of the anethetie 
osed. usually cause an increase in aainoasdemia lor a 
few days and tie insease is greater if there are post- 
operatory compheauons. Tlssne destruction is probably 
responsible te tie increase. A summary of 45 cate report! 
IS given. Twenty-five references. The ammo aad coo- 
tests of tie blood cells and plasma and tieir relation to 
sarpeal operahons Remo S. Ferracam. /bid. 261-5" 
In 9 of 25 diversified surgieal cates tie operation was feJ 
6 lowed by a decrease in tie cell ammo acids/plasma ai 
aods ratio: in tie otier 16 cases tie ratio ir 


nunably tbe permesbihty of tie cells to ammo a ^ . 
changed but tie nechamua is uscertam. The na d 
the ailment and tie aaestietic used do not seesTi, a be 
factors. L— E. Glls^ 

The treiCmest of milk allergy aad its basic prmetplet 
Bret Ratner. /. Am. Hed Attoc. 105, 934-8(1935).— 
' The protems of tie whey fractions, lactalbinmn and lacto- 
^obuhn, are usually responsible for allergy. Heating or 
evapg uuik causes coagulation of these protems and greatly 
re duc es tie abiity of tie tmlh to produce sensitivity cr 
indoce allergy. Zn cases where allergy is reported as due 
to casein, eror is commonly caused bemuse of tie use of 
n u p u r e casein jirepns in testing for senntmty. Twenty- 
six references F. P. Gnffiths 

Tie so-called mosaic fungus as an interceBular deposd 
of cholesterol erystals A. il. Davidson and P. H- 
Cregury. J. Am Sled Asioe. 105, 1262^(1935),- 
Tte mosaic sometimes assoed. with skm mfecuoni tsi 
tjften exmfnsed with true byphae ts shown to consist d 
aggregations of cholesterol crystals The relatiomh.7 
of the deposits to r ia gw o i i a irfeeiion is not known 

F. P. Griffiths 

Lcvulosemm in hepaie diststbancei P. DeLuoaand 
' E. Claar Slinerea med. 1935, U, 345-50 — ^A transitory 
levuloscmia of 79-140 mg /lOO was produced SO-CO 
sum. aftm the ingestion of 40 g. levulosem 300 cc H|Oby 
normal persons or patients with other than hepatic 
Siity-three % of the persons with altered hepatic functios 
showed a levulosemia greater tbifi 140 mg which persisted 

4-Sfcrt. Helen Lee Gmehl 

Uetiod of gcreasjg the sensitiveness of anissl 
tumort to x-nyt. S Russ and G M. Scott- Proc Pry 
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Clcadci:} BUS, 5l«-CCCI9o5> — Esrts- « orvrZCO i ' 

cc rit* Hat » carirf escr?** c ^ecsits-re- 

oe-s tc? tb; eJ«ct« cf x-ravs wttioct teisr rStct 

was ETOii=cwl b’T iftber cf ticre«r*«t co 

itr^cr cr c-ects-X! of wsC-<<ts'^-‘bcd tubers of 

ri* *arcci=a‘ vitaE^ s*a=.trf wnh t-T^as xs-o oitber 

tfe«t;:=icrcca=ot!>xra^«‘ft— ^"*al e«» »-»* 

tbJ c'1 hxTc lbs sef^ cc the- t=ior^ 

Jfforb ?- IT'rbcrs ^ 
local factors cS-r^cios dtsfal car.cx' A stai? ef ' 
crft=ic EUtt^ asso^fad wtti «a=s*l P^ol P cac is* 

of j-coTr* fc ccchrsil <orfac« cf iria. ^^ri tc-lb iL<J ert 
pTTTW cccoIanTrf''’ tbe erstcscc cf « «crfaee Lrrsr B •>- 
etsci cc lie ers catctial rsroiocci frees lie cearsel 
csilx-ate-i Its kmtrx catare e ««■» rrTec t? A'lsspis 
at dcccciTS cf ti“ terattoccs E3*tml were ^sssetessraJ 
.•lrtn.“»t-»cr7 was coc foisrd la ca'srafa facta caotr>ca 3 
te^cccs or IE «alrra fa c e es<T:tis t'^wa to ecctasrt caja.t_i 
let'b I’ccaloizcifacE cf nis: -! was stewa to pcccrttl 
at difc'eat n*es d'jjeadtaj gyc g wbeti-r tie de«tru:ix'c 
was fTcxKctilag: across cr alee? lie eeser*! rod* Tie e? x* 
ce tocth-«eet5rcs, •ratictso «allra aa«f facta; acaf cail 
was aestl^ibl’*'. Aa ac^-ews^* eatm fcxs beee desets- 
«tri*ed rs eaasrf Frtaces Krasacw 

A Ejicroci-Esscal stsir cl b -r—sa HUarr C3*c-T-. 
Ttcesas ^*. Ra-r / Bs.*f Oiost. IH. e-sn_C7 ic^ei _ « 
•‘AealT^j cf a far?” ao cf b --"!L-» iCzirr ca&asTt sbowa 
lie^ B CO o<seeaa! «raa* ciees «L5erecce te'w-ea tie 
rryes refer^ to *s cie««?terrf-ft;fc^sst-C2 stoces aad 
»le«ccrel-r!s=s«.t «*c«s. H«35» liere « co 
KSi- base* for ti'c Fewe s t ^issifeataoc cf tieso ? Taras-- 
es. Sciae cf tSs fcrcscr «tce« cccta-esd crea 
ieie«*pel aed lr<s g^en l ca*’?? wse cf ti* 
itter. Fegtbq g crg «ce» «tcE« cf sc?fc«sCt ccfo^t , 
irwtSes c f PTcd to be i gsj rbabtr aIZos. Tisre fa a tar- 
asizs rey!jjrt*y fc tie waw ti» cceaV- f -ti *:t 
o“i'«£ £2 «ce* 't jee s bet as a caSs tebstaaws *r- 
ui dcjwe wftiect erdq Stoees tree tie saaejiatfad- 
q wwe fooi to be Tsry tssSrr fate* a ciee raed- 
CIS*.” 5I2, Cs asd Fb were f-x— d e airct tail cf tie 
:ocs»; Fc was always feed, fercjesetlw fe bcci tie fe- 
res aad fs«5? forsa, aad Ca aed P are focst- ccertereets 
ra?b«3‘w apye ar e beti l » ; tr s A. P Lctir-^ e 
Tio cetiieEsai cf lojcs ' I- ’ lc saia acd wa^ c 
^tfarSacces. Cl- 2. lie eeCih;2sE: cf ESoryiEc 
i23, (J) Perfssice es7«sc=e=t e£ its at^Fafad ti-r 
fatao SSsgTEs. jspes, J. Gistvniext. 7, 1 

1910?: cf, C. A. 29. cVtt«_Ravttt Erers w-re e-rsd 
ecu a=d ties F«-teed witi CaCI-, MjCt. ECI a=d 
- jQ scics. Tie *c*. cf caaccs £xed br toe tBSa* was 
sc=dt!7be«ciEerEa!fere3i*saI*. 17 2 Ti-c-fabo- 
3= cf water- Dtd, lll-14C19Col — Verr Ec^*-^ dita ^ 
3ica*e tiat Csatxn cf tie f neoy i- t{3- rf-» ^ cs rabbits 
r tc-=7 to tie Eter w-ti CCU eccreases tie E-O cf ti- 
r«Tr. fcdcets. cfesicces ard bract. C. Jf . MtCar 
Scro-b.' -cat olcecal crrest^atancs cn t~ar^.>rr-» 
liases, m. New tege ast i ca tie £rst mcdec C 
3‘Afe«sac*o acd K. ladorasi. Fiivhre. trx* rV- 
29S*oCt5{191o' ; cf. Faitschs, C. A. 29, — Tte 

tiE-iC^Etts teas be mde tare cTtdectbwFreTOTs _ 
L^cftbescEC. TbefcCrcbcicaabesti-trt-edbw* 
rp, bet tits does cocceeractscaasedstsiCIrr. Xe-i- 

rCastit seracs tare a fasier coEe-t cf cesatd. Ta!e=c-». 

«erEC-biUrcigi coEFles e «era E.s cf 
atlases cf tie bus tract b attribii — ■» to a ^ tie 

EctabeCsst. 

cd aSaS cisw ie cr fte rasi_i- 

ejSr facta'e br coEti der-IcF' a boce disease ««eEb5t-^ 
Ji® Ca E tie hired crcreases, tie P decr-asK 
Ed tie afaaS f i«crte c, diEEsied i ^ 

ETT^e-:* a-d dtol-stsroi:^. Jci Et^ _> 
Cite Stare? Joi Jltd. Scsszl. stf. £, 

fa ceFfaotir 

ct-edT-oe. Crrstali-tiiiEut. or tie cr-i 


dearasce. acd ciefeittrobirfa preceed e a pxralil eec- 
cer, be' lie crtcary chofa-'tsrol d vs cX tS-pecd epoa li- 
blvd «iJo»-*»*c*rl CCEE. cr cpu-c «Ecrt<=>. Tiere »s a 
rrli'~CTBfcr' be'WT^ tie cicle't-'cl acd prcctE «cse*aE. 
be* tfa- B, c«V EArt“d br ara doE*- cf ecastaarr. 

S, i!cr?afa> 

Lastic acid f-rEiCca ia eotir-idLitsd a^ faradfatsd 
tEBcr tssaes V-al'er ILairtoacc, Bs.cirw, Z, 2SC, 
IT3-S3 ic.7" — Tie !*:»»• aenf f-ttca'/TS cf icct-v sssce 
Apyid- 6?.-= tie cctaE.cl ti* carbebrdra-e (ilooi s gpar . 
^iTv aS" -* a=d epoc tie da-itT’ciracce ef facto; acaj ercE 
erd-'rataevbvcvcdltj'e.s lirovtrs'ceBcrcrese^srtrTT 
to lie <^«t cf radli-sE tfatc c vEal tsssce. tie EiHfatarc 
cf factar aE-d-f TEE? abti-T c<*c bectf * E-a.i=re cf tie 
«C ue f ' OB a becaB«*i tie f-rEa*t>'e cf tx.*x acai fnB vtce 
«.i:;c *s EiT KEiE EO-iic.?^ 5 ilrrsaUs 

Br*Efaf ie &* erracesE e* tis esxcc Ti tsM^rrt 
acd O 7iitrfaw-i Z 2SC. — 

Tie Br e tie crpi=?ci ef tie Esice. Eie tiat tf tie 
ccaEol. » cctBTtT E li- f TE cf Er ffES Tie wai; rartre 
cf TarataE e tie bl-vd fr nisea F<vc's to ac alE-rtai-r 
crir-^. wfaje ti- y t y aZT t -w toIc-v ar- cfcTs-t-sfa- assoed 
wli tie t-w a *P 7 arrc''r dee ’O tfaf e vE liet. Is tie 
tcsace a* weO as e ti- cite-o! Efcrdcals tie ti'cd Er 
ecccc. docrcasw asi tie F" c-c*e' cf ti - jcx-e 

ECsease* af*cr a E—il Tti, ncirdes tie eiice*st-y to 

CB=t Etie tTpixir^ f'c's-” IccsiectaZT -ie P? ecc- 
tsE ef lie ir-e^farcB fa-E c5<ace «i'*wT 34 Urr* 

» d-s-^ cf TirxitOE a‘ fa-E u vejJ Etf-rsfaial, 

S Utj-Is* 

Tie e;«? ef panirTcid ictE^ tsi cf tsiart-iesa 
cstiesercztasf bsssecaliscECf pcEfSTiXf GtedrcT 
C. LndtfT Pioitc-n / 29, *' lA'o —Tie «l- 

f-ct cf parati y c i d irrEcea eat 'T cc lb? Ca ef ti- <«Ea 
cs tbf ertsetac- cf eIvoe aci ce lie Ca iscrlbctarB 
cf tie bc&*. triE aoi Ers- cf orvEal asd EiE!is3*» 
r=«a --p» was stBisfd Tie EwetsE cf fart- d)>sM ct 
1 cased 00 «:ja:5i.aat ccmi< s tie v - is Ca tf ^teiI 
aarrafa, be* fire a star-aiN Ecr-ass vies •aburrei-s 
a— rCi were sesi. Ni dsf-rtcce e tV d-i-w cf bi-oj 
deciTi— ti-atarc wa> ci-serre d e titie- case 1 CE=«d a? 
Ca Ecrese e tie briEs cf »TEal#. be* s-sv e 

ticxe cf tab«aj-c:* *— ■*- trrs- Ca ws ee— a <ed tw 
avctXEf cf I aail be te b e-i rgl iro* Ef-ctoE asJ e tie 
fa-tar case ft ws fsti-r tEswsed be I F, 7.\ S-r« 

Tie jrrtefa CriEccs ef se- i ts d:i-r-st ari^Es 

I Ebr-rir f;u.s K» liij. I-C: .■fe4> arv- eafa«. 
d-— t-Vns 23. SF'IJI^' — Twr« -Sbtdfas cf d:*-r=E 
afaryEo; ra~r-. S *iow- be arapiefacts; sl^ci, w-i— 
rttoEBd TocbCEEccrj p— . w-^i Afa-SIV 

ai3r*,wasiw-til4«iXi«\.r-r7C -tCEesatb-asi 
cJev’—'.dlaleTe to i »= 1 PvT-eadvi tclfa. pet. w-ti 
at 3T''. Wfci tie p-f. wti Zl'"^ f'l.-SO-, 
F^- -t tE-*. at tie ^E=e t=- wa-faEC tie onoE. s bef-re, 
'^cee w-ti lg,5'7i X»■SC^, (S^s'Iee tie P**;. e <£std. 
B.O,dli>iea=iie!ertrtiialT~toi = Ti-iP- r— -- 

'cts. ebtosed be lie setiof cf Fail asi StE-rst— 

(C, A. zs, r^-rj' lEf -iir cf K.-we <c. a. if. Tti- , 

ssTTflitcieSed be eiKtredfaJeej, to S' = !'>**, Oj- «^;i. 

*=•=3^3 to E- arai pscEirelrtclo. EUif.S. 

Hired r-^E-raixE e sas« e csEfa. Fncicca ef 
^-e, srlwE *-d i-art ca=? g r-d w-jdt stoied i^ssr 
traECES. F. S. K;&’<itff--Iv;tbES, C. F. TraUes .io>f 
C E. Wirprfa- Ast. /. Ftsri’i 113. -t-T-TT Ur.*'; 
ef C- d. 24. 2243. — FoptU eeofaar- cdfaat-s tiat tiee 
ore sereril Eurfr's, ratier tiaa a sfasS; E urfr r . cesprtrlble 
Tt t^ pet—* cf tie-'e £ra g tx i :3 ep i E tfa- r-- 

p- sera arg ef red ceCs lerf bnanrirtE it ErtU g-,,— x, 
<±s to bSred wtidrawal f= d'^- E. D- 

QmrtiirtiTe tieerr ef tie pr-e t p fa fa saedint. TVr 
Tie i-aEnc b-twe«a errstilE^ epe- » ^ 
bcEct c y’S aatiicdT. jrxia-: Ejaiti'erper aad F<a— *- 
E-EesdiTL. 7.£iyir-3f-i’-C.P'1T-TT'',:i-.'*3'; cf.c.dl 
A cf_ti* p c erir t— rrurtaai 

appfiaife to tie er i «.t . eye a'’’- ,— U— _-t— — 

dxfe-d fair tie tiirxe ;.*—■- "jf 
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the behsTiof of an anlKgg albumin serum over most ot 
the reaction range after « few quant, analrses hare been 
made lor the N pptd The empincal relation, shown to 
have advantages m the dye-aniidye system, may also be 
ns^ for the E^*A reaction Serum from the same animal 
after successive courses eihibits progressive changes 
w^ch have been described graphically and quantitatively. 
These changes are believed to consist in the formation of 
more and more antibody capable of reaetmg with a large no. ^ 
of chemically different groupings m the antigen mol 
Evidence is presented that anti.egg albumin u not homo- 
geneous, and that even after prolonged immunization the 
antiserum contains much low-grade antibody, incapable 
of forming ppts. unless more reactive precipitin is present. 
Factors affecting the equivalence pomt ratio are discussed 
C. J. W«t 

Further obserrattons on the blood cholesterol of rabbits 
m reUbon to atheroseltrosis. Kenneth B. Turner and 3 
Emily H Bidwell. J Expil Hid. 62, 721-32(1935); 
cl C A. 27, 4310 — The action of K1 in preveoiing a 
significant rise m the blood cholestercJ (C) of rabbits led 
C was temporary Aftefabout4inonthsitlostilseffective- 
ness andtheblo^ C rose. In rabbits with hypercholestero- 
lemia resulting from long -continued C feeding, the admmis- 
tration of KI caused a marhed nse m the blood C On 
the other hand, dried whole thyroid given to such ammals 
produced a sharp fall in the blood C This fall was tem- * 
porary and was followed by a nse to new high levels. In 
tbyroideciomued rabbits fed C and KI. both thyroid and 
thyrozine delayed but did not preient a n«« m blood C. 
Even with the hypercholesterolemia in these animals, 
however, the uudence of atherosclerosis was low Age 
apparently played a part in detg the re*poa<>« of the blo^ 

C to C feeding In a group of old rabbits when compared 
with a younger group the nse m the C of the blood was < 
greater and the subsequent return toward normal was 
slower when the feeding was stopped C J. West 
Physiological reversal of effects of edreaaUne hyper- 
tension Raymond-Kamet Compl rend. 201. 5.0-2 
(1(135) Julius Ulute 

H-PItARMACOLOGY 

A K RlCaAKOS 

ComparatiTe chemotherapeutc studies of arsenonde 0 
(3.anuno-4 bydroxyphenylanenonde) and ceoarsphen- 
amine Geo W Raiziss and Mane Sererac. Am J. 
Syphilti end Kenrol 19, 473-80(1935) — The max toler- 
ated dose for arsenoxide (I) mtravvnously to tats is 0 OIS 
g and for neoarspbenamine (II) is 0 400 g per kg body 
wt The mm trypanocidal dose of I is 0 0025 g and ^ 
n u 0 020 g per kg body srt. Hence, the therapeutic 
mdezes are 721 and 20, resp The max tolerated dose of 
landn in rabbits tsO 011 g and 0200 g per kg body wt , ^ 
resp The min curative dose of 1 and II in exptl rabbit 
sv:tihilis is 0 012 jt and 0 WO J.. ,1*50 Xbc Iheraucntir 
mdexes are therefore 0 Q2 and 5 Fhdip D. Adams 

Differential biological reaction of cobaltous compounds 
and certain cobalhe complexes (cobaltianimmes) Jean- 
Mane Le Goff. Compt rend 201, 531-2(1935) —In- 
jection of a cobaltic complex or rob^tiammine produces 
different effects than those prevnoudy reported for CoCl, 
(C A 22, 1403,3459). The orgamsm possesses not only 
the power of differentiating cobaltous coxnpds and cobaltic 
complexes but is able to distinguish N and Co m coballi- 
ammioes Philip D. Adams 

The mffuence of thyroid in the healing of wounds How- 
ard L Puckett a. S A'aml Hed BhU. 33, 510-16 
(1935) — Desiccated thyroid (I) per es seems to increase 
the rate of healing of superficial wounds in young rats 
Daily administration for 3 5 months produced no harmful 9 
effects. When I is used over a long penod of lime its ef- 
fects on healmg become less pronounced, and repeated 
wounds on the same animal apparently decrease the rate 
of^tnxation Philip D. Adams 

Physiological aehvity of some pyrocatechol denrabves 
Michael G MuJjoos and Raymond L Osborne. Bree. 
Sx ExpU. Bu>l iffd 32, 1344-6(1935) —Pyrocatechol. 
ethylpyrocatechol and especially chloroacelopyrocatechid 


possess sympathomimetic powers in which the inhibitory 
effects prrfoTiinate In agreement with Dakm the 
catechu nucleus is, m great part , responsible for the typical 
sympathomimiaty of adrenMine. The 3,4-position of the 
aryl hydroxyls, a 2-C side chain, a bydroiylated d-C, 
and substituent of some indifferent mol . preferably an 
amine, are contributory factors m the formation of a 
typically sympathomimetic drug C. V. BaHey 

Physiology of pynaudines >111. Uetabohsm of 
Isobarbitunc acid la the rabbit Wm. J Conway and 
Leopold R. Cereccdo. J'we. See. Exp^. Biel. Hei 31, 
1600-1(1935); cf. C. A. 27, 372<t, 3752— In the rabbit 
as la the adult dog and in man pynmidincs are partlv 
broken down into urea and par^y conjugated with HjSO, 
C. V. Bailey 

Effects of phenacetin aad aspina respecbrely epon 
acbofi of phenobaibital ^red Gilman and Henry G 
Barbour. Free. Sx. Exp:l. Biel. Hed 32, 1M4-6 
(1935) —In the rat the administration of 50 mg /kg of 
Mg pbenobarbital produced symptoms of excitement and 
then depression for several hrs , theaddn. of anequaldow 

of acctylsalicybc acid nullified these effects, the addn. of 
5 times the dose of phenacetin m no way diminished the 
activity of pbenobarbital, it diminished the toxic effects 
when the Latter was given in large doses. C. V. B. 

Lecithin in eipenmeatal aitenosclerosis. Prelisunaiy 
atndy. Wm. G. Downs. Jr. .4fw. Afrd. 41. 4«)(l'>35).— 
In opts with rabbits the addn of relatively small amts 
of lecithin to the diet prevented the occurrence of exptl. 
artenosclerosis cd high cholesterol diet onpn. R. B 

The bioloncal effects of beryUius Russell X. Loomis 
and End Bogen. Am. Her. Tubereulerts 52, 475-80 
(1935). — ^Although among many salts tried (rnns. A'af. 
Tniere. Atfx. 1952, SS, 153) none exsted a definitely 
favorable inffuence on the course of exptl. tuberculous 
guinea pigs. Be in the form of baste tartrate or the chlo- 
ride in doses of 1 and 5 mg (ee 10 mg. of the basic salt) 
accelerated the development of tuberculosis m the treated 
guinea pigs. The same effect was noted whether the 
animals were infected with targe or small doses of vinueat 
human tubercle bacilli and whether infected subcutane- 
oudy or by u^alaiion Oral administration of the Be did 
not appear to be effective. Repeated injections and larger 
doses gave the more const. rtsulU. Admixt. m media or 
with bacilb did not affect the growth of the bacilli. The 
basic chloride, the mtrate. the tartrate, the phosphate and 
the betate all gave similar results The otrate and a 
suspension of the insol. carbonate gave no perceptible 
effect The Be rickets repeated in rats (Guyatt, Kay and 
Biamos, C. A. 27, 57^) were not observed in these 
guinea pigs. H. J. Corper 

Tbe effects of the inhalabon of hydrogen fluonde II. 
The response following exposure to low concentration. 
Willaid hfachle and Karl KitxmiDer. /. fnd Ifyg 17, 
ri. C. A. 2?. 27AS* —The Jower limit of 
toxic coDcss of HP in air lies between 0 03 and 0 0025 
mg per I. Lungs and bver are meet severely and con- 
sistently affected, m. Fluonne storage following ex- 
posure to snbdethal concentrations. Willard Machle 
and B. W. Scott, IM 239--H) — Distribution of fluorides 
in ashed tissue was detd by treating with gierchlonc and. 
and titratmg the F with 0 026 X cerous nitrate or 0 003 A 
Thnitrate Inammals exposed to ffuondes, Fwasfound in 
high conens m tbe bones and m mstances of prolonged 
exposure in the teeth. A. L Elder 

Pharmacological properties of ergobasme, a new 
alkaloid from ergot E. Rothlm Cempl rend, soc M 
H9. 1302-4(1935) —Ergobasme, Ci.HnOiKi, Wb* “ 
+90*, acts on the uterus like ergotamme It is hyper- 
tensive but not sympaihicolytic. It accelerates respirs- 
tum It has little or no effect on glucemia and does not 
produce gangrene at the site of injection. Tbe lethal 
doses are' for white mice, mtravenoudy, 0.145; r*t 
subcataoeously, 0 5; rabbit, intravenously, 7 5, cock, 
intramuscularly, more than 10 mg /g These doses are 
abemt 4 tunes those of ergotamme Cl, Stoll and Buret- 
hardt, C, A. 29, 5219*, where the formula for ergobasme, 
by mistake, ts given CiiHnO,N. L. E. Gilson 
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Phamatolc-gittl te&ctioss c! the meltnocytes cf de* ^ Strophuithus Uspldus and S. kQmb4 Nlcoletla Saba- 
tsched scales of Carassins Tulgans J \crnc and V tucci ^ctertsa /arm. [-)> 3, 4'>-G3{1935). — Tests made 
Vilier. Cnm^'t. ttnd ioe. IW, — b> ibc isolated load heart method ot Galati {BolL soc 

Scales from lii-c carp were placed m hanjnng drops of btol spet 1 , N’o 4(192G)), the pigeon emesis method of 

serum o! laujous icrlebrates. i'osienoT hypophysis rat llanzbV {C A 24, 142S) and the frog methoil of Toebe 

(I) caused expansion of the melanocytes, ephedrine (II) showed the tincture 5. homhi to be much more active in 

and ndnnalme (M) caused contraciion I'pon standing each case _ L 1 ' Gdson 

Iseicral da\s] scnsitiMty to 11 disappeared before sen- Parathyroid extract and triosterol treatment of radium 

snintytolU Nicotine suppressed the sensnnUy to 111 „ poisoning L T. Craier and II Scblundt J Am A/rJ. 

and ergotamme invert^ the response to III I acts Asuv lOS, 059-C0(lP35) — Altimate penoJs of ndmtn- 

directl) on the melanocytes and thev react eien il de- istration of parathyroid ext with lon-Ca diets or nos 
tached from the scale. II and III act through the nerie tcrol with high-Ca diets dirt not cause marked increases 


fibers and their effect is greatly decreased if the scales 
cut mto small pieces. They have no effect on isolated 
melanocytes. L C Gil-on 

Treatment of arterial hypertension by Intravenous 
injection of octyl alcohol. 1 . Pezrangora Comfi rrnd 
soc biol 119, 1331->1(1933) —The patients were given 15 
mjections, on alternate days, of 10-1 '» cc of a ) IflO.UiO 
soln. of octyl ale in diild iratet A decrease in blood 
pressure was produced in essential hypertension cases 
but not lu cases of stable hypertension with eardio-renal 
complicatious Diuresis was increased L C Gilson 
Opposed action of the hydrogen and hydroxyl ions on 
phamaeodynamlc reactions of the autonomic system 
Action on utennt tonus. M Tiffeneau and D Itroun 
Compi. rend, soc. bioL 119, 13SIV-2(15>35). — At Pn ft4 
the tcmic action of adTenolme, histamine or p^ieriof 
hypophysis ext. on the isolated uterus was considerably 
gteater than at Pn 7.4. At Pn G S the action was greatly 
eakened or even inverted. L E Cil«on 

Eflects of hydrogen and hydroxyl Iona on the anesthetic 
:tion of propyl bromide on fish M. Tiffcnean and D 
roun. CompU rend. soc. M, 119, 135e-^(1935) — 


in the omts of Ra clmitnated by 3 p Hunts suflering 
from Ra poisoning T P Griffiths 

The relationship of drug therapy to agranulocytosis 
Roy R Kracke and Prancis P Parker J. Am .!/«/ 
Assoc 105, l)litMj( 1<135).— dtrttrophenol and 
vinsely related drugs cause ogrnmilocy tosia Indiscrinii- 
natc use of ainidopyTine or proprietary drugs which contain 
II should be avoided .4 list of prepn« eontg amidopyrine 
IS given Seventy -five references F P Griffiths 

liow drugs act It Raymond lug Science Protress 
30, J52-7(193j) — A revacw (26 references), with con- 
siderable attention to the relationship of drug actwti to the 
humoral transmission of nerve impul-cs J. S. H 

Sedatives in dentistry 11 T Roper-Ilall Bnt 
Denldt J 59, I7T-Sfi(l‘*35) I ranees Krasnow 

The atbon of prostigmine on the taidio-vasculat ap- 
paratus Leonardo Donalelli Arch sa Hoi (Italy) 21, 
— This substance nets peripherally on the 
intraeardiae vagal endings and centrally on the bulbar 
pressor centers Atropine eeunteraets the functional 
disturbances P F Metildi 

The treatment of Addison’s disease with common salt 


umcr*ion for 5 mm in a soln. of lactic acid de- . C Maraffon, J A. <2ollaao and J Jimcna, rretie rird. 
xased the time required to produce anesthesia when the 43, 505-7{in35) — Most eases of Add'son’s disc\sc mi- 
ih were transferred to a 1/1500 soln. of Prllr, while prove upon medication with NaCl and the use of eortie^ 
nmersionioromin.ma l/3000soln.otS'atCOipfolonged hormone can be restricted Immediate effects ore al- 
’• time rc^uurd. E, Gilson leviation of the Na Cl disequil , the dehy'draiion and the 

■ ■ “ A. E Mejer 

hypertension. P Bimal. Presse mid 
. >).— The action is gradual and Wiibout 
„.g. pcnplocoMde danger A.E.Ateyer 

lusea a general and recurrent increase in arterial pres- « Kisnuseogoesy of Tniis divancata Spteag y«r. 
ire, suppresiou of urinary «ecreiion, dilation of the Discolor Gnseb Luis Flonani, Ser farm. (Duenos 
laneyr, aecrea«e In spleen rol. and slowiogof re<riralion Aires) 77, 22.3-d(1935) — The botanical description is 

rv,i-^« ( >u I . L. n. Gilcoit giwn. The drug contains te&ins,«saponias and an alkaloid 

«,mome ot lae of hyperthyroidued animals. It eau^ sensoo' “nd motor paralysis m animals It is 

Chmpi, tend. sac. 5iof. u'ed in ehronic arthntis as a diaphoretic and diuretic 

“L® "»»»■" A n 

1 ^ Cf content of the fiver was Poisonous gases OirfosL GitfcoTie'«:tii AWnoimw/d. 

lightly increased. r r n*i«nn “ — 

Constantin C. Velluda and 
ic5t? ^nf Compf. rend. sot. biel 120 . 57-8 

hP carmine or Chmese ink prevented 

dtereased the hyixrirn^.ve 
letion of the adrenaline. I f m.ivnn 

^erelocemia by pilocarpuje and by lintion of '' 
or^ vein, rictor Papihan and Victor Co 

rod. Jw. 5ie/. 120, 58-<50(l{135)- cf r A 29* 37^« — 
k“ the^p’rSetion 

^ adrenaline but do not affect the 
if the^'‘^aei,Ar,»'^ ®f pdoearpme; hence the tnechanisni 
ncis; S .1“ ■¥ “'"■•1. -VpHCO. prrroilj Ihc 

li^de 'Aromc intoncahon by mMEMiese 

»ere given MnO, in sh-w ir^** ♦’^*~G(I03o).--^ts thought to eonlam the .4«.*Mrw poison, and a dose of 

SiS„™ cV^f ”'?,f *• 3^"* ® ^ »'’e- »»»* « 3l-g frog m 1 Vi hrs. The^l d 

«ogs, liver todroaal «iti« P®*'®'* (Punan poi«on) is about 2 SI mg. per ke 


The sugar-ezereboa threshold of rabbits treated with 
tonsilai extract CliiVaia Tateivhi J Bioefcem. (Japan) 
22.251-61(1U35).— It is stated that tonsilarcxt stimubtes 
the sugar ajsjnubtion since the sugar-excretion threshold 
of rabbits IS lowered by a «mall do-e and raised by a Large 
do^ ol this ext Adminibtration of ehobc acid still further 
promotes the lowering effect of the ext. S. Morgulis 
Compi. 0 Arrow poisons. Xll. C G Santesson. Stand. ArrA 
PA}«(d. 72, 02-102(1935); cf C A 29. 1510* — .\rrow 
poisons frc*m the Belgian Congo region apparently contain 
the alkaloid crythrophleine On the frog, R. tfnf,orano. 
It produces symptoms ol nau'ca, weakness and typical 
cardiac effects. The m. 1 d for the frog is 21 0 nig of 
the enide poison per kg. The arrow poi'On from Borneo, 
which is the juice from bark of AnUans toncana, produces 
typical cardiac effects and the mm. lethal dose (of dif- 
masganese 9 ferent samples) ranged from 3 to 10 mg. per kg Xhe 
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rccm ing subcutanfous injections of NaOf «how a QuicV. ^ the amt. required to maintain blood nlc i 


Imt transient n«e in the Ot consumption In rabbits is the same regardless of the Icsel Conclusion* The 

rcccmng conimjous injections of NaCN this initial nse metabolism of ale in man pioccr<l« at aconst rate, regard- 

nocurs onlj occasionaJlt , while in those inhaling the gas less of blood eonen T. H. Rider 

ihereis no increase at all. From thisitisconcluded that a The eraluation of gonadotropic hormone preparabems on 


sudden increase 111 HCNconcn is the condition responsible the basis of the rat mouse ratio assaj WurcnO Kelson 
for the initial rise in O- consumption S Morgtilis and Milton D Overbolser J I'kurmjcol 54, 37S-fl3 

The effect of methylene blue and of the combination (1{I35). — The relatise activities as detd on mice and rats 
hydrocyanic acid methylene blueontherespiratorymetabo- ^ lor gonad stimulating prepns incliidmc cats of piluitarr 
lism of the rabbit Knud O Mpller. Skatd Afct glands, pregnancy unne and pregnint marc strum saned 
Phystol 72, 115-2i(l‘X15) —Intravenous injection tif considerabiy between a ratio of I 1 and I .1 for mouse and 


of 3-30 mg. per kg. causes a 


at, resp Conclusion* ^a^atIO^s i 


cause a rise m the body temp, Intrarenous mjection of between antenor pituitarj and anterior pituilan-lile 
4(1-50 mg per kg causes a relatively smaller increase in gonadotropic hormone compfexes T If Rider 

the Os consumption than the smaller doses, but a greater Xlie phannacelopc action of ergotoein, a new ergot 
rise in the bod) temp , and lead more frequently todeath. 3 pnnopte M Edward Dasis, Fred L .4dair, K K 
The intravenous injection of 20 mg. per kg. either 45 min. Chen, and Edward E Swanson / FAtJemaref 54,51^- 
before or 15 mm after an injection of "mg NaCN per kg , 407(1135) —Ergotoem msv be assayed b> (he U S P 

which IS strongly lethal, entirel} removes the inhibition of cock's comb method, by isolated uterine response (but not 
oxidation and the rabbits remain alive Injected 20-25 Broom-Clark method) It has little inhibitory action 
nun after the NaCN administration methjicne blue onadrenabne. Ergotocinmaleatehasam 1 d of 250 mg 
restores the Oi consumption to the normal value, but does perkg in mice, and SO mg perkg in guinea pigs by infra- 
not save the animals from death The tnethjlene blue venous injection Other pharmacol actions are de- 
begms to exert its effect invanahly within less than a min <enbed T II Rider 


^ated with th^ozme M. Re ss^ &hwa„ .nd F. /.fcamarol- 54, 415-25(1*135) -Relative potencies were 
neisehmann Eadatnas/efis 16. 145^(1M5) — Eipts b> ouabain JO. lanadiem and digitoxia 1 in the frog and 
the methjleM blue proeedure show that the orgws (kid- 4 j j, . ,o the dog Cunmlative actmt) was great- 
ney, User and muscle) fr^ animals treated with thyroame Unadipn. least for digitom, the effect of repealed 

have a strongw aMCrobic dehydiugenaticn aetmtj t^n dosesofdiptoxin m dogsbemg clearlj different in dogs and 
those from untreated animals. A similar increase was ^ts * T H Rider 

noted in the liw from fasting or fatigued animals, end , r tvs» t*„An*ne» «f 

”l:a°e(kl.e oJimut°ui man alter tha .» Theeffect of NH.Cl on ketogenesjs in the liver waistudied 

dif r and A the tissue sliee technic Miaemethodi for the detn 

’‘w 71, i’sS(“3s).ks.™, “ 

doses of 4 tng perkg in adult human subjects caused a that Nlf Cl inmased 

pronounced inerease in the Oj consumption snthout affect- ^ 

mg the minute vol of the heart lie increased O, con- « 

sumption must, therefore, be attributed to the opening up *'!!! «» »hfinned. In the 

of capillaries The cardiac output per beat actually dc- u^V*?J^t^bca?fbcmc 


of capillaries The cardiac output per beat actually de- 
creases indicating a weakening of the heart action 

S hlorguhs 

The injection treatment of varicose vems P B 
Greenbaum Clin Afed Surg 42. 4<CKJ(|135) —A 
combined soln of quinine and Na morrbuate in which the 


liver but not m Ibe stan ed 1j\ er where 1 was alrtadj being 
formed rapidly. The fattj acids, regardless of the no. of C 
atoms, caused increased production of I and this was 
further accelerated by NH«C1 Fattj acids contg an 
even no. of C atoms formed 3 times as much I as those 


combined soln of quinine and Na morrbuate m which the f -ri. Lwk.., ..r v-it ri 5 ..»,.k,„.,i k. 

alkali-msol alkaloid is peptiied by the soap isreporled to *'>''•“6 « odd no The effect of Ml.a was lahib^d b) 

be of value in the obliterative injection treatment of van- ^ ,v v 

cose vems ^ ^ II Rider A pbarmacodyntsuc study of berbenne sulfate Mano 

The trypanocidal action of styryl seleoasole compounds ??*®*“'* <7* 

C H Browning, R Gulbransen and . hlcCartn^. J. (1933); Aiw^r awe calm Argentina 23, 1^(1935) — 

Pharmacol 54, 36--70{1935) — Mol proportions of 1- An expti sttrfy on frogs and guinea pigs nenenous 

oM.i.lis,lhet!.iQ.«Uss,i.iol-. uaas.V!,vwli4t «\ wo 4 si's*"" *5® respiratioti arc depressed The action cf 

ammobenialdehj de were boiled in abs ale 2 hes A deep S’"**® 0“ Cirtulatoiy organs and respiration 

violet color and a violet-brown ppt developed The 114--1 — K eapll stud) on dogs, with cardio- and 

PPt , l-(p-acet)lamino5tyTil)benrose]enaioIe metbiodide ■ pueoroograms E M. S>'mmes 

(II), m 2S5* Similarly I condenses with P-dimetbyl- Poisoning by magnesium hyposulfite Ircomdas L- 
aminobenzaldeh)de to give a greemsh black prtxfuct l-(p- Silva. Rer. ns»e. mtd Arg 47, 200-6(1133); Anain 
dinieth)lammost)-rjl)beiiio.selenazple metbiodide (in), jnfni Argentina 23, 12B(1135) — The mm. intn* 


250* (decompn ) Both products 


with chlorosulfonic acid in IIOAc, the sulfates being jeJ- 
low and cr)st , reerj stg from HO.Ao, easily sol in water 
and not pptd by alkali No analyses or contrtds are 


sulfonsted venous lethal dose of hfg hjiiosulfile ir 


m dogs 0.30 g /kg There is no narcosis F M S 
Poisoning by carbon monoxide and psychosis Neno 
Rojas and Jose Belbey. Rer asoc. mfd Arg 47, 3S6-12 


fw an uninfected mouse weighing 20 g In the same dose Poisoning by barbital Treatment by coramiae 
UI was without effect The more sol. sulfonate of III Alfredo Buho and Guido Costa Bertaia. Rev. oicc "W 
showed in max tolerated dose while the sulfonate Arg 47.313-401(1133). Anuferaror gnfm ArgenhuaZi. 


^y vanable remits r * T H. RaJer UBdiM) —A description of cases treated, with recoven ’ 
Alcohol Injected intravenously Rate of disappearance E M Syromes 

U md^^ r rNtfn *7“ 7 Ja apiole actually tone’ Frappi Per mrd Lot -Ar" 

Mai ale conen after intravenous injection is linear and (1135) — Apiole causes poisonmg and lesions in the bvrr 
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and kidney, sometimes fatal. The drug is djfficult to 
obtain pure. 1" Sjinines 

Acid-base changes In the serum of the dog associated 
with the hyperthermia of dimtrophenol admlnlstratloa. 
Cdward Muncw>lcr, ^’lctor C. Mjom. U’aync JI. Daniel* 
son and Carla 7nrn. /Ini. /. T/ivsiol. 113, l.^‘<V-02(1935); 
cf. C. /I. 26, Oral admim->lration of l,2,l-<limtro- 

flienol in nonfata! doses v.as folloMed by n decrease in bi- 
carbonate conen. nnd nn increase in chloride conen in the 
serum. The <eruin total base chances «ere variable and 
appeared to dtpend on the dose gneii The seruni fin 
remained mthm normal limits but tended to l>c lowercrl 
from the control loci when larccr dosea were gnen 
After subcutaneous injection of either a nonfata! or fatal 
dose of the dnic lioth the scrum bieatbonate and chloride 
decreased. The senim total base eoiicii. tended to de- 
crease oftera nonfata! injection, while it Icnded to increase 
after the fatal dose injection. In both cases there was a 
definite increase in the undetd ocid conen The scrum fiu 
remained within a narrow raacc Despite tins fact it is 
belies ed that hjpcrNcntilation prohahlj played a promi- 
nent part In the chances obsers ed in the ncid-base balance. 

r.. D Walttr 

A comparison of the effects of sympsthln end adreoahne 
on the 1ns. W. B. Cannon and A. Kosenhluetli Am / 
PAj/iaJ. 113, rSl-.Sflos.?); cf. C A 27, 42^; 29. 
7440’ — ^The results of eipts. on the ins of the cat are 
discussed. Tentative conclusion* S)mpatliin I', unlike 
adrenaline, may ofTret not only the dilator but also the 
constnetor muscle of the ins. The difTercnces between 
eardio-pulmonary and hepatic sympathtn may be ottnb- 
tiled to the presence of sjmpathm I m (he former and its 
absenee from the latter. C. D Walter 

Differential depression of vasomotor mechanisins by 
adrenaline. Leland C. Wjman and Caroline Tuni 
Suden. Am. ffiyjioMU, 271-8(1035) . cf C. A 26. 
M45. C. D Walter 

The fafiaeoee cf adrenalme on the blood eugor, lactic 
acid and Inorganic phosphorus of completely hypopbysec- 
tomlzed dogs. I. L. Chaikon, T. L Reichert, L S 
Read and M. C. Matbes. Am. j. /’Avne/. tf3, 30C-1I 
(1935); cf. Chaikoff, et el., C. A. 20, 7502'.— As judged 
by the 3 blood constituents (blood sugar, lactic acid ond 
Inorg. P), completely hjpophjscetomired dogsarecapable 
of responding to adrenaline. The responses, however, 
were diminished as compared to those of normal and 
control animals. The significance of the abnomial adrena- 
line reaction of the completely hypophyscclomlred dog Is 
discussed. E. D. Walter 

The Isfluenee of sadium duoride upon the basal metabo- 
lism of the rat under several experimental couditions. 
Paul H. Phillips, H. E. English and E. D. Hart. Am. J. 


1 rhysM. 113,441-9(1935): cf. C. A. 28, 1079’.— E In the 
form of NaE docs not lower the basal metabolic rate of the 
normal rat. NaE enhances the toiicity of hjpcrthjroid- 
ism induced by feeding desiccated thjroid. Insofar as the 
bypcrlhjToidism of toxic goiter and that induced by the 
administration of desiccated thjroid are identical, to that 
extent Nat' therapy is contraindicated. A ration contg. a 
combination of 0.16% NaE and 0.25% desiccated thjroid 
- rapidly prwliiccs nn exhaustion of body wt. nnd a fatal 
* collapse, while either substance alone Ins no marked 
effect and Is not fatal. E. D. Walter 

Pharmacological studies of *'Senso,'* a Chinese drug 
from the dried sldn secretion of toads. IV, The action 
of t^-bufoUlui, the active component Jn Sense, and v'* 
bufotalm bromide Ynsluto Kobayashl. Proc. Imfi 
Aead. (Tok>o) 11, 2OS-300(1015); cf, C. A. 29, 1615’ — 
Tlie min cflccine iJosc In rabbits ond with perfimd 
J guinea-pig hearts is about equal for ^-bufotalm brotnidc 
(1) ond g-strophanthm (II) The ni. 1 d. of (I) in cats 
according in the Jlatchrr method is 240 limes greater than 
them I d for (II) This unusuallj favorable ratio for 
the bromide docs not hold for the ^-bufotalin. The 
cumulative effect of (I) is slight A possible structural 
formula for the compd is proposed R P Walton 
niochenustrj' of aiiijgdalin (\nehoc\cr. Mack) 17. 
4 Dccompn of Rengal siJk cocoons (Duft) 25 Emetine 
campbosulfonate (Grau) 17 riienanthridme senes. 
IV Synthesis of plastnochin-likc dcrivs (Walls) 10. 
Chciiiistry of the acetjlcncs II Eharniacoi properties 
of the ocetjlenic linkage (Dachman) 10 Aniini.'ihnaN 
XIV. Dcrivs of 8 mcthjiqtiinolme (Kcrniack, Wight) 

to 
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fecoodary sexual characterfstfes of tbe male Discoglossus 
k. Kclil. Cemfil rend joe biol 120, 10-12(1936). — In 
normal but not m castrated males the ut. causes the depo- 
sition of black’ pigment m (he caliositics of (he (huttibs 
such os futurally occurs during the breeding season 

L E. Gilson 

Studies on aanelfd muscle. I Taurine in Audoutnia 
spirabranchus. Moore. Alton C. Kurtx and James M. 
Lick, J. Biol. Chem. Ill, 677-&l(l935) —Up to 3% of 
tourinc has been isolated from the muscles of the annelid, 
Audouinia tfiirabranthus, Moore, an amt. exceeding the 
values for any nitrogenous extractive hitherto reported 
Little or no taurine was found in the muscles of several 
other onnehds and related organisms. Tweiitj -seven 
references. A. P. Lotlirop 


12— FOODS 


r. C DLANCe AND II A LXrCER 

Che^cal eonipositlon of some foodstuffs of Nortfaeni light ond high temps is detrimental. Gljcrrol makes a 
Maizocco. Rre, soe. drgenftna biol. IX, ^ good preservative for food colors. The U'c of 1-2 oz. of 
Jn-i/iiiu.VK Gilson citric or tartaric acid per gal. of color soln is suggested, but 


314-17(1935). 

Vitamin contents of some common food materials In 
Chen, ^nenre (China) 19 , 1211-51 
. C.L. Tseng 

... J diSerences In the values obtained by the chemical 
ana blolopcol assays of vitamin C in cerUin foods. II. C. 
Kou. CAui«f J. J'kysiol. 9 , 291-8(1035).— Good agree- 
ment between the 2 - 


the oddn. of 0215 oz. of DzONa is required for good keeping 
Quality. The presence of reducing substances such as 
SOi, blcachmg agents and Ee is very destructive to most 
food colors. C. R. FeiJers 

Chemical reactions involved in food spoilage. J. 

. .u „ - — Gangl Oesterr. Chrm.-Ztg. 38, 140-51(1935). — .V dis- 

hitf “ *”**bods was obtained with oranges cussion of the anaerobic fermentation of carboliydrates 

tiini ^ value was obtained by the 9 the development of rancidity m fats and the deconipn. of 

chem. method. L. A. M. proteins, and of the chem. tests for detg. tlic extent of 


T foods are standardized materials. 

I 54&-C(1935).— The av. amt. of 

permitted food colors is 90%. The 
** largely water of erj-stn. and salt. Only 
ei^rience and Uial with a food product will iasnre 
these 

y will keep Indefimtely, but the presence of moisture. 


these processes. W. Gordon Rose 

Report on (the analysis of) cereal foods. J. A. LeClere 
/. A«oe. Offmal Agr, Chem. 18, 5C0-2(19J5).— A brief 
discussion ot the importance of suitable inelhods /or the 
analysis of cereal products. A. Eopmeau-Couture 
Deterndnahon of moisture In cereal products by dis^a- 
tioo with tetrachloroethane. J. M. Tucker nnd T. E. 
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Burke Analyst 60, 663-7(1935) —The purpose of this 1 descnbed which w heated by paMing s 
- ' ...-ill- ,«.» (h,, thrmivh •xnin Ivrtween 2 Tiaral cl nlates 


investigation was to find a suitable mcthotl for detf the 
low HiO content of baked cereal products, the results of 
which could be correlated with baking losses The results 
of the Lxpts described show that distn with CilltCh (b 
140“) gives values which arc in some cases the same but 
usually higher than those obtained by drying at 98 5* 
The essential conditions are fairly rapid distn and sufli- 
cient solvent to leave a inohilc residue when all IIiO has 
been removed The method ts not reliable when constdi 
able quantities of invert sugar are present W T. 11 

A modification |m the form of the apparatus] of the 
GSttinger method for testing the quality of wheat. Georg 
Gliemeroth J Landv 83,227-33(1035), cf Engclke, 
C A 29, 69G0* —A dome-shaped flask Vi attached above 
the original sample flask to pertnit the immediate passage 
of C0| The principal function of the gas is unchanged 
The results with the new type of flask were more con- 
lordaiit than those obtained with the former flask m which 
irappmg of gas under the cover often occurred 

John O Hardesty 

Kernel texture as an indicator of quality m hard red 
spring wheats O S AamodtandJ H Tome. Cdn.J 
Research 13, C, 79-83(1935) — The gray wooded soils 
found at Palhs, Alberta, provided a satisfactory means of 
obtaining a differentiation in kernel texture in hard fed 
spring wheats Correlation studies showed that the 
varieties behaved more or less similarly from year to 3rear 
m kernel texture, protein content and loaf vol , but not in 
pa/tul baking score Kernel texture was indicated as 
being a better measure of partial baking score than protein 
content, while the latter was the belter index of Joaf vol 
A close relation was found between the kernel texture of 
the varieties grown at TalUs and both the partial baking 


, . „ elec, current 

through grain between 2 parallel plates In one form of 
tbe app the voltage can be vorud from 100 to 2000 v , 
facibtaimg the study of conditioning at high temps and 
short time The present status of gram conditlomcg 
llennano Anncn. Ibid 72, 1031— 1 — The nulling ad- 
vantages derived from conditioning ore umformity m 
milling <iuality of different wheats, making it possible to 
luus a>, HIV u.,-. . grind soft and hard wheats together, toughening of the 
reliable when consider- * bran, better mellowing of endosperm resulting lu cleaner 
— ~ ■■ sepn from the bran, decreased power consumption, 
improv^ sifting and purifying The improvement m 
baking quality resulting from conditiomng of soft wheats 
is due to hardening of the gluten and not, as often claimed, 
to increased enzymic activity The gluten of hard wheat 
cannot be softened by conditioning Diasiaiic activity of 
sprouted wheat can be reduced by suitable treatment. 
1 Lxpts with the etcc expt conditioner (ef above) i ' 


temps bctnecn40*andC0° show a linear increase in gluten 
swelling no and shortening of tbe gluten with increasing 
temp , optimum gluten quality being obtained at 55°. 
Ilard and soft wheat conditioning and its control Ernst 
Berliner, tbid, 1033-6 —Hard wheals with strong gluten 
slMMild be conditioned at low temp , since their gluten 
needs no further strengthening Hard wheat gluten can- 
not be made sof Icr or more exlcnsibtc even by long temper- 
‘ ing at high moisture content, and the swelling rate ol the 
gluten IS not influenced thereby W'hcats with long dough 
development time are especially suited for strengthening 
soft wheat mixes Soft wheat conditioning u to be con- 
sidered from the standpoint of gluten hardening, and the 
extent of hardening is shown by the decrease in extensi- 
bility of the gluten The farmograpb and fermtatograph 

_ , ^ do not show tbe most important changes m gluten quality 

and loaf vol of the same varieties grown at Tdmon- ^ resulting (com conditioning Dough softening should 


ton In the case of protein content d«td on the Falhs 
material no such relation was obtained Tbe wheat-meal 
fermentation test was found to be of little value in dilTer- 
entialing between the baking quality of hard red spring 
wheat varieties J W Shipley 

Mass petionmg by wheat infected with Lohoffl temu- 
lentum Julius Orient Pharm Monatsh 16, 191-3 
(1935) — Workers reporting eases of poisoning by wheat 


not be lalcrpret ed as gluten softening Gassing pow er and 
diastatic acimiy are not appreciably influenced by normal 
heat treatment or tempering, evidence to the contran' is 
based on tests of the finished flours, whose phys diuer- 
encesdue toconditionmgicad to false conclusions Prote- 
olysis IS of minor importance even in wheat mixts contg 
sprouted kernels. Dough softening is seldom or never the 
result of proteolytic degradation of the gluten, but is due to 


infected are mentioned It ts found that umnfecied 6 excessive starch degradation and hardening of tbe gluten 


wheal <sp gr 0 70-0 M) can be sepd from infected wheat 
(sp gr 0 07] by flotation m HjO Of wheat and rat 
samples collected in 7 localities 8.3-2S and 23-56%, 
resp , were found to be infected Chemistry, reactions, 
symptoms and treatment of poison cases are discussed 

H M Burlage 

The value and uses of bran B A Lehmann HuUe 
72, 1301-3(1935) — Analyses and digestibility values are 
given for various types of wheat and rye bran used in 
feeding swine and ruminants Clinton L. Brooke 

Nitrogen distnbution and carbohydrate partibon m 
Philippine rice bran Joaquin Matafion and Lux Cosme. 
Philippine J Set 57, 289-94(1035) —High grade Philip- 
pine nee bran that contained no hulls was analyzed and the 
compn ascertained The bran contained a considerabte 
amt of carbohydrates (44 60%) The N in the bran 
(2 264%) corresponded to 14 15% protein by eaten 
Investigation of the N distribution showed that the major 
portion of the nitrogenous substances in rice bran con- 
sisted mostly of protein, which is composed largely of non- 
basic N The bran had a rather high content of starch 
(24 16%) and, in addn , contained small amts of other 
carbohydrates such as pentosans, nonreducing sugars, 
gums and also crude fibir Fourteen references 

r L Dunlap 


The wheat kernel contains no highly active proteolytic 
enzymes Influeuce of conditioning on the extensibility 
of dough tdwin Fcigler Ibut 1035-8 —Curves ob- 
tsuird with tbe Chopin exlensimeter and the fannograph 
arc used (o show that low extensibility can be increased 
and excessively high extensibility decreased by condition- 
ing with warm air Determination of tbe coDditioalng 
e&ect Otto Haltmcier Ibid 1037-40 —Tests for 
changes in milling quality of gram eficctcd by conditioning 
include milling tests on a simple attrition mill and stock 
analyses with detns of both wt. and vol of the sieve 
fractions and tests ol the individual fractions Baking 
tests should be combined with detns of extensibility. 
Condiboning yesterday and today Leo Hopf IM. 
1039-44— Hard wheat conditioning has nothing to do 
with drying, its function is to transfer moisture from the 
extenor to the mterior of the kernel and bring about the 
desired changes m gluten quality and kernel structure by the 
aid of beat Soft wheat conditioning is simply an im- 
proved form of drying, moisture is transferred from the 
interior to the exterior of the kernel, and only enough is 
restored to the interior to alter the gluten quality and 
structure in the manner desired. Detailed procedures are 
given for conditioning of hard and soft wheats, and the 
effect of conditioning on different types of gluten ii ‘ 


Gram conditioning Heinz Gehle 3/u A/e 72, 1027-30 9 scrilied A combined gram peeling and eonditioiiiiig 

MSI —xw. — J -1 J process Otto Keltncr. Ibtd 1043-6(1935).— The app 

IS illustrated and descnbed. Yield, keeping quality and 
color of flour, and aroma and flavor of bread are improv ed 
by peeling and conditioning of the gram (wheat or rye) 
Power consumption and cost of milling are lowered, and 
the gram nulls more rapidly. Sound flour can be produced 
from musty grain, since the outer layers of the kernel are 
entirely removed The preparation of grain (for mdling) 


(1935) — The radiator conditioner is claimed superitw to 
the warm-aif conditioner, especially for soft wheats, 
which require higher temp and shorter time than hard 
wheats Expts. on German wheat using a lab condi- 
tiOTer in which tbe wheat was slowly healed to 40* and 
J*P*dly raised to 50“ effected a marked imptovement 
mbaVmg quality. An electneal experunental ConditiOBer. 
Otto lUllmeier. Ibid. 1029-32.— A lab. conditioner ts 
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in «">«»' and mediura-alied mills. I'. Almih. Ibid. 
IO{7-8 Cooditioolag. Leo Ilopf. JbiJ. 1129-32 — 
Polemical with Annen and Berliner (cf. aliovc). Tht 
disputed softening of hard wheat gluten hy conditioning w 
actually an increase in estcnsibdity resulting from height- 
ened water absorption and hyper -swelling of the gluten 
Derhner's claim that the softening of dough attributed to 
proteolysis Is due to starch degradation h Inconsistent with 
the fact that starch-free gluten washed from sprouted 
wheal flour becomes soft and ninny upon standing. In the 
same manner as dough. The decrease In elasticity of 
gluten during dough fermentation demonstrates gluten 
degradation. Zctgler's farinograms (cf. ahove) show at 
what temp, the gluten begins to break down under the 
influence of beat; this is not shown by the swelling no 

Clinton L Ilrooke 

Quality and keeping properties of flour from wheat 
grown on the btaclr ana soils of Alberta O S 

Aamodt and A. C» McCalla. Can J. Ke^fanh 13, C, 
160-7(1035). — Weight per bushel and miUmg yields of 
hard red spring wheats grown on the filack soil at Ddmon- 
ton were the same as for the same varieties grown on the 
gray sod at Tallis. Grade, protein content and baking 
nuahty of Edmonton-grown samples were superior Tlie 
(lour from most of the rdmonton-grown simples retained 
Its (juality for at least 2 years after rndling, but flour from 
most of the Tallis-grown samples hid deteriorated so much 
during storage for 10 months that tt was unfit for brc.id- 
making. Tlour from Reward showed less deterioration 
than that from any other standard variety grown at I alhs 
It also had the best original baking quility. and is the only 
one of the recommended varieties considered satisfactory 
for the gray soil area J W Wiiplcy 

Nitrogenouf rnaffer of wheats snd flours A Icyie 
Ann, agron, (N.S 1.5, "2 8S(K>35) — ThecUssification of 
wheats by the relationship ghadm/gluienm gives different 
and much less precise results tlnn tliose (ly the sitensi- 
meter. The mcch properties of a dough are similar to 
those of Its gluten Chemicals which can modify IT (the 
least energy necessary to tear apart I g of dough) prodiire 
great sanations in the ghadirt/glutcnin rclaiionslnp 
The vaSusj for JT and glndin/glutenm relitiomhips are 
changed in opposite directions Mcch. properties of 
gluten are a function of the of Its medium and are 
partly dependent on its nonnttrogenous content They 
are not changed by a preliminiry etiicr estn Hours, 
doughs, gluten and their solns arc sensitive to the action 
of certain oaidircrs, reducing agents, antioxidizers and 
protlde precipiCants. The transformations seem due to 
reactions similar to aiiforidation and antioxidition An 
unknown substance (nonsensitive to chloroform hut which 
reacts with traces of NoiSO,. Na.Sff and KCN) gives 
gluten Its mcch. properties. Cystine and cysteine may be 
imjOTtant. F, W. Marsh 

Report on viscosity of flour. Tentative method for vis- 
wsity determination of acidulated flour-suspension C 
G* ilafrel. J. Attoc. Offiaal Agr. Chem. 18. 677-02 
(1D35). — The study was undertaken to verify some of the 
results of Bayfield {C. A. 28, 221»; 29, 2218*) and of Rei- 
man ( C. A . 28, 4706*) . The procedure proposed by Bny- 
field was slightly niofhflcil by specifying; (1) const. w(, of 
protein instead of const, flour wt., (2) making up the 
suspension by means of a standard-size mortar and pestle 
with a stirring tune of 2.5 min. instead of 45-fiO see., (3) 
the introilueiion of a CO-min. digestion period, and (4) 
the measuring of the viscosity in a MaeMicliael viscometer 
standardized at difTerent temps by means o( a 60% sucrose 
*oln Judging by the close agreement in collalioratnc 
work the proposed method for making the suspensions 
lo I'c satishictory. The results of the collaliorattvc 
work between diilerent labs were not encouraging. TTic 
discrepancies were of about the same magniciidc whet her the 
results were recorded mahfachfichael viscometer or in ren- 

tipoiscs; this does not mean that the standardizattonol the 

mstroment (s unnecessary, hecsiise there is a defimlt 
t«t. «^"’'?’'<’'^ators to Ik; high or low on all 

.n ^ results suhiniiled by collal, orators on ibr 

standardization with the same sugar-glycirol solns vmt 


1 out showed no better agreement between dilTerent labs. 
It IspowihJc that the lactic acid used in diflcrcni labs, was 
of different character even though the normality was the 
same. A. Papineaii-Coutiire 

Report on (the determination of) ergot in flour. C. L 
Brooke. J. Aisoe. Offutal Agr, Chem. 18, 502-3(103.5). — 
Tor the deln. of ergot per se Okolofi's moihfication ( C. A . 
23, SOH'I) of Hoffmann'* reaction was found the niost 
satisfactory method. For detg. tlic amt. of alkaloids 

* present, the AlJport-Cocking modification (C. A. 27, 
662) of the colorimetric reaction of p.dimetliyUmmnbcnr- 
aUlehydc and HtSO, with ergot alkaloids was found satis- 
factory Quant extn of the alkaloids or other constitu- 
ents IS the mijor problem involved in any detn of ergot in 
flour, in the extn of the ergot alkaloids, good results were 
ohtaineil by a mmhfication of Musset’s method (Phnrm. 
Zentrnlhalle 40, S-MllROO)) In which the flour, after ex- 

3 posiire to Nil/ vapor for several brs , is percolated with 
1 1|0 from which the alkaloids arc extd. and eventually 
transferred to 1% tartaric acid. A I'opincaii.Couturc 

Report on (the deteimination of) color in flour. If. K. 
Parker J AitflC OITuml Agr Chem 18,503-8(1933) — 
I rotn a study and (Tiscussion cf the various methods of 
detg the enjer value of (lour, it is conchiilcd that extn 
mcthoils arc valuable (or carotenoid pigment content, 
while reflectance nieihotlt arc better suited (or the study 

* of flour color os a whole and they include the brilliancy 
factor, which Is imporiant in the judgment of flour qmhty. 

A Papineau-Coutiirc 

Report on (the determination of) tsb in flour, macaroni 
products and baked products, chlorides in baked prod- 
ucts, and tnoisture In baked products eonUlnlng fruit 
I. II Bailey J Assoe Of^eial Agr Chem 18, ri62-.3 
(IPII). el C A 28. 018 ')' — To det s.vlt./rec B«h in 
J alimentary pastes, dciluct from tin total Cl the Cl nor- 
molly present in seiuolma or flour, calc the balance of the 
Cl to NaCI and subtract the result from the «ot.%i ash 
I or the detn. of lltO in baked protlucts rontg fruit (friitt 
cake, fig newtons), good checks were found liy drying for 
I hr at 13U* m an air oven, and also by drying for 6 hrs 
m a vacuiim oven at OS-O*. hut the latter proceditre gave 
appreciably lower rrstilfs than the former, drying in 
vanium at 70* for 5, 0, 11 and 1.5 hrs , resp , also gave 

4 closely agreeing results, hut const wt was not uhtained, 

and the results were much lower than tho^c ohtaineii by 
drying at 08-0*. Dried fruits high m Sugar content can- 
not lie dried to n const wt , anti since fig newtons and 
fruit cake contain large proportions of fruit, the method 
cannot be expected to give satisfactory drying results with 
such products. A Papnitnu-Coijtiirc 

Report on (the determination of the) hydrogen-ion 
concentration (of flour). Rowland J. Clxrk / Aisoc 
’ OflinalA^^ Chem I8,66.3-f;(1035) , cf. C.A 28,6487' — 
The prcvKiiisly dcscnbetl melhotl was studied eollaliora- 
tmly on samples of flour, bread, cake and inscaroni. The 
agreement of oil the collaborators on flour and msearoni 
was very close, there being only 0 2 flu difference between 
the max. and min. resulis The agreement among col- 
latiorators on bread and cake was not very close, then. 
Ifcing (1 r> pu diiicnncc lielwccn max. and mm. results, 
e indicating that the hrinil and cake sutiplcs were not 
properly prepd for distribution, possibly too eoarsclj 
ground, not sufncicntly mixed, or contained too much 
moisture, thereby pirinitting deterioration. All collabo- 
rators used the same method of prepg. the exts., and al- 
though they seemed to experience no difliculty with its 
actual operation, turhul solns. resulted and enused errors; 
it would therefore he well to centrifuge and filter the ext! 
sfrffis enstcad of allowing them to settle an<i decanting, 
^ to reduce the lurhidity as much os possible. A. P.-<5 

Report on (the determination of) dlastatic value of flour 
M. J. BhsU /. Azioe. O/Tictal Agr, Chem. 18. 566 6 
(193.5); cf. C. A. 28, M87'. — The previously described 
method was studied colhboratively. The results of 14 
of the 17 colhborntors showed satisfactory concordance 
thoscnfthcothcr 3 being decidedly low; thisagrecs with the 
colJabornlive study conducted by S.inds(ed( (C A 29 
21.5») . From a discussion of possible sources of error and 
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iriabilii> >t IS concluded that (1) for best results the 1 on fat from waUr^rcad. 


_ ,, = niilk solids on dry basis 

_ milk bread, " mill, fat on dry basis in milk bread 
A ^labwatne study of the method yielded fair results, 
the s{>read of the "fat no ” »a3 creater than desirable, 
vhich IS attributed to failure to conform to the details of 
the procedure, as tlie method is essentially empirical 

A Papineau-Couture 

(Detection of) soybean flour in smoked meat products 
iicuucoc . Charles K. LaltaJl and J U' E. ifamsson. /. Assx 
diasUtic * OficMlAp. Ckfm. 18. 044(UV55) ; ef. C. A.28. 5140>.— 
The previously descnlH^ tests ucre applied to frankfurters 
conte. 1. 3 and 10% *o> bean flour and manufd. commer- 
cully under knomi conditioas. Neither cookins of tbe 
frankfurter in the easing, os usually practiced, nor smok- 
ing affected the qual test based upon liberation of NIli 
from urea b> the urease naturall) present in soy; if, ho«- 
the soy flour is first made into a stiff paste and 


titration should be carried out as soon as possible after 
the sample isrenio\edfrora the boiling water bath: (2) the 
acidity of the HiSO* should be 3 5S ^ 0 05 A, (3) in 
cases where a 5-cc aliquot of the clarified flour eat con- 
tains more reducing sugars than the specified quantity of 
K»Fe{CN)i will take care of, a smaller aliquot must be 
taken, but it is inadvisable to use less than a 3-ec. aliquot 
and in any ease the ratio of flour to buffer soln must not be 
altered, (4) flours undergo no reduction in diastatic 
actmty over long periods when stored under refrigeration 
(approa 0‘), but changes have been found to occur in a 
lew weeks at room temp A. Papineau-Couture 

A study of tbe Kjeldahl method IV. Metallic cata- 
lysts tad metallic interferences R. A. Osborn and J. D. 

UHkne J Assoc Ofiesal Agr. Ckem 18, 0(U-9{1935). 

cf C A 23, 5002’ —A study of the eflect of each of SO - 

metals upon the accuracy of the detn of the N content of a j heated abose 100* or under pressure, all of the urease is 


gluten flour showed that llg is tbe most satisfactory 
l)st. us only disadvantage being the necessity of ppig 
the Hg as sulfide following digestion and preceding distn 
o! the Nils no other cata)j-st appears to require ihn Weal- 
meat The possibility of poisoning from volatile llg 
vapors during digestion was not considered Of the 39 
metals studied in conens of 0 003 2/, tO or 13 catalyied 
the kjeldahl digestion of a gluten flour. From a practical 
standpoint the <^est and best catalysts appear to be llg, 
Te, Ti, Fe and Cu In ordinary amts , or under Jess 
violent conditions of digestion, Sc, ifo, i , If and Ag may 
be suitable as catalyst. When present in larger amts , 
Se, V andKMnOiClearly interfere with the accuracy of the 
detn Resufta confirm the mtetferenee of Pt as well as tbe 
need of pptg ffg as sulfide before distn Mixed catalysts 
are rot recommended with digestion of flour samples 

A Papireau-i^tme 


destroyed, so that a neg. test does not necessarily indicate 
absence of SO) flour; pos tests should alwaj-s be confirmed 
by idcotif) ing the characteristic cell structures. 

A Itapincau-Couture 

Mdk-iat globules Henry J Apple /. /l*i. f'ri 
Jied.Aisoc. 40, 331-3(1935) —Photomicrographsare given 
of milk -fat glcjiules front 3 breeds of goats*, 4 breeds of 
cows,* human and homogenixed cow's milk R. Prown 
Detection of fonntldebyde m milk. T. McLachlan 
A natjisl 60, 752(1935) .—In detecting IICHO is tnilk by the 
Ifehner method. « is sometimes Imd to get accurate 
results if the U^O, contains an impurity such as SO>. It 
IS well, tbcrtlort, to add a trace of Pe**'*’ salt and to test 
each shipmeot of acid to see if it is satisfactory. Tbe 
addn. of a little RMnO. sometimes serves to make the acid 
morescasiiiiebutthrefleettsonlylcunporary W.T H 
A^pronaute detennu)stio& of Hulk solids, lacludmg 


Report on (the detenmnihon of) flour bletchiag ebemi- ’ lactic acid. In condensed buttermilk and related voducts 


— Dorothy B Scott J Assoc Oficial At' Ckem 
18. 670-2(1035), cf C d 23. C4«;7' — The tentative 
official A 0 A C method for the detn of Cl m bleached 
flour was modified by exig with 1.1 rather than 

13,3 changes were made in the Kent-Jones and Herd 
method (C A 24, 3S,')o) 50 cc of 4% ale NaOll was 
ued instead of 30 cc to hydrolyte the fat and as a fiaative 
(or Cl, the acid exts were not coned , and no KaCi was 
added for coagulation The 3 methods as thus modified 
gave closely agreeing results on amts of 3-250 mg. Cl A 
collaborative study of S 's test for the detection of BrtO- 
(,C A 28, 5139') showed that the method offered 00 diffi- 
culties and gave reliable resulls From a ml. study of 
S s method, NicbolU' method (C A 27, 1411) and Mun- 
sey s method (C A. 29, 7oOS*), it is concluded that a more 
satisfactory method than any of the 3 can be worked out 
A. rapineau-Couture 

Report on (the deterrmnation of) crude fiber In baked 
products R. G Capen J. Assoc Ar Chests 

18, 673(1935); cf C A. 28, WS9’ —A hirlher study of 
the official A O A C. method for crude fiber in gram and 
stock, feeds as applied to baked products not eontg fruit 
(whole wheat crackers, ginger cookies and cakes) gave 
concordant results in all eases A Papmeau Couture 
Report on (the determination of) milk solids in milk 
hreid V r Munsey J Assoc OJinalAzr Cfiem 18. 
573-7(1035). — CoUaboralive study <5 the Ilariniana and 
Hillig citric acid method (C A 27, W31) gave highly 
unsatisfactory results (no details of results given), which 
are believed to be attributable to the small quantity of 
material used in the detn and to the incomplete extn of 
the citric acid m the ale solvent 


Joseph U'.D. Harrison J Assoc OJ’icscl Ar- ^hem. 18, 
i>45-<l(l()35) — Condensed buttermilk and similar Products 
are sold on a basis of the total solids contents, and euston 
has established that the lactic acid content be viewed u a 
milk solid Use of the usual drying method for detg total 
solids IS impossible because part of the bene acid is vola- 
tihxed and also because charring occurs at 100°. Distn 
0 methods give variable results Losa by vobtilisation and 
charring due to lactic acid run be prevented by addn. of 
ZnO, the following technic Iwing suggested, weigh 2-5 g 
of sample in a tared flat-bottomed dish conig approx. 3 g 
of recently ignited ZnO, add 5cc. )I|0, mix well and dry 
at 100* (or 3 hrs. Sand may abo be incorporated if 
desired The result for solids thus obtained can be 
corrected for loss of 11,0 liberated by neutralizalioa of the 
bctK acid by tbe ZnO by adding '/it of the lactic acid detd 
by titration A. Papineau-Couture 

The methylene blue reduebon test, its efficiency and 
iDterpietatloB under Philippine condibons. Jose B 
Uichanco Pi/ittppsne J ^s 57, 3'>5-319(1935) —Sta- 
tistical examn of the results on 142 samples of milk indi- 
cate a high degree of efficiency anil dependability la the 
methylene blue reduction test PbiUp D Adams 

Mineral conshbients in fresh and canned milk A. J 
, llermano and Sagrario Claravall Phslspptnt 3 Set S7, 
323-8(1935) — Forty -five samples of natural sterilized 
mdk (canned), evspd and powd. milk, sweetened con- 
densed milk, fresh goat, cow and carabao (water buffalo) 
milk were analyzed for Ca, P, Fe and water, fat, ash. 
proteia and lactose Fic'h cow milk gave a higher per- 
centage of ash and Ca than natural sterilized milk. Cara- 
bao mUk had the lowest ash content (0 64%) but the ash 
had the highest amt of Ca (27 99% CaO) , and also more 
' protein than other natural fresh milks. Toggen- 


.... tbe short tune pre- 

-Miiivu A method is described for estg tlie butter-fat 

contejit of bread, it >s ha.sed on total exts of fbefat aflo- P fat auu uion ouici uaiuim ircsn muKS. logs'"" 

acid hydrolysis and treatment of the fat similar to the berg goat milk bad a higher Ca content than’ any other 
n no ("'c a f-B sample and titrate breedofgoats Khm and Molico (powd whole milk) bad 

wiiii u ij_ jv alkali), the value thus obtained lieingdesig- the highest percentage of fat. Philip D. Adams 

V Imp tat no C •• A(B — 1 01/31 5 and n = Effect of different methods of mixing "nitf 11 Bark* 


■ C - A(B - 1 0)/3l 5 and n ■- 

- • U « — 1 n)/2 3 X ol 5. in which A =» |Wtcen1ag» of 
olal fat on dry Ium'., B _ -lat iio C - pireenlagt. of 
liutlcr fal ojj dry Jaos, p - [.crcenlagc of mtll. sufiils i>ii 
dry livsis.m fi - f.l no * ofl.ullri tal. 1 tl * fat no " 


worth J Soulh-hasUrst Agr G'«. U ye, Kesil No 36. 
12*V-30{1!135) — In sampling milk, either dipper-stirrmi- 
or bucket-mixing gave, in general, a fat content lower Ifia" 
that obtained mill an imniiveil sample K 1' Jacob 
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ThefreeziflrofzmlkiadcTMfli. F. Bruce HaWwin and iniilL from Guern^y, Jersey and Holstcm cow, were 
I 1 /. Dairy -Sc*. 18. fi29-3S( 1933).— When examd. for beet flavor The beet-lop flavOT became 

whole milk is partially frozen m an undisturbed condition, noticeable in the milk of cows when the "^ere fed 

rhe fat^^. in the frozen and xiidxoztn portions over the at least 251b. daily. The flavor was m^l objectionable in 
entire range of freezing is dependent upon the cream- night milk and sras worst when only beet tops wctc M 
ncinr nhenoroenon and its speed relative to the speed of The supplemental feeding of gram or hay d^eased the beet 
freeziii. and to some extent upon the size and shape of the flavor. The flavor was most prwounced w hen the tops 
contamer. When the creaming ability of milk is destroyed were fed shortly before milking. The presence of frozen or 
(as bv heating or homogenization) the fat conen of the decompd. beet tops m the stab e had a deleterious cJTcct on 

unfrozen portion increases pfogressively with thedegrecof ' the feror and odor of the milk. Beet-top flavor d'd not 

freezine while that of the unfrozen portion decreases at develop or become pronounced when the milk was held m 
first but approaches the fat percentage of the original storage 24-48 hrs Aeration made the ckIot and flavor less 


milk as the degree of freezing approaches HX>% 
creasing fat conens retard diffusion of milk constituents 
into the unfrozen portion, and at 25% fat such diffusion is 
practically ml. Philip D Adams 

Frozen milk. Angel Manias am Rn. /acultad 
tnd.agr (Untv nac/. filoraf, /Irgenlma) 3, 34-.')3{l934).— j 
Milk which IS pasteurized for an hr at &3* and then 
poured into Sn molds in contact with a CaCU bath at 
-35° to -30° IS frozen in 12-15 mm The product is 
homogeneous m appearance. Clicm onals^sis of sections 
of this product compared with that of cakes frozen over an 
8-hr. period are given to show that only the former have 
uniform compnj. The bacterial count shows no change 
m a month. Practical advantages of dealing with frozen 
milk are given. W. F. Bruce * 

Relahve econocues of different forms of mifk as sources 
of protein, calcium and phosphorus. M. M. Kramer and 
Bernice L. Kunerth. J. Am Ditltlte Assoe. 11, 318-21 
(1933).— -Grapfa are presented to show the cost of 1 g 
protein, Ca and P from different forms of cow milk, at a 
range of market values Amy Le Vesconte 

The composition of commercial dned whey. W. L. . _ 

Davies. J. Soe. Chm. Ind. 1935. 33S-41T -*The 5 g. butter dissolved m 15 ml Me»CO 


proximate analyses, N distribution, and partial analyses of 
the ash of 19 samples are reported The av. resuftsshow. 
fat content 1.18, ash 7.51. chloride os NaCl 2.23, crude 
protein 12 S.titratableaadity 2.3S%.calcd os tactic acid 
J. S. Ificfcs 

Vitamin-A assay of ghee. B. N, Banerjee and S. D 
lunawala. Agr. Ltvt^tloek India S. 3^-8(1935).— The 

iharactenstics of pure samples of Indian ghee, prepd . , ... 

vora buffalo, goat and cow butter, were, sapon. value 6 the sepn. of (AcO)» by disin. and pptn as Ni salt of di' 


objectionable but did not eliminate it entirely Pasteuri- 
zation of the milk caused a change in flavor but did not 
produce good quality milk from the off-flavored product 
Under ordinary conditions of feeding beet tops, the quality 
of the milk IS insufficiently affected to merit rejection 

C R. rellers 

Fisby flavor in butter B Segal J 5 A/ruan Ch/m 
Inst 18, 42-3(1935) — The development of fishiness is due 
tochem production of MciX from leciilim, present m the 
butter in varying quantities depending on the metho<! of 
manuf B I! Anderson 

Differences in the lactic acid percentages in butters 
E. O. Whittier and C S Trimble /nJ Eng Ckem , 
Anal. ^ 7, 389-90(1935) — Sweet-cream butter can be 
distinguished from sour^ream butter by a lactic acid dcln 
Storage of butter has no effect on the lactic acid content 
\my Lc Wvconte 

The estimabon of salt in butter F If McDowatland 
C L. MacDonald. Urs Zealand J Eet Tech 17,417 19 
(1935) — The following method is proposed fur the accu- 
rate cbeckmg of butter samples contg appro, the fBni- 
ish) legal limit (I 5-2 0%) N'aCI 30 ml H-O us added to 5 
g. butter dissolved m 15 ml MetCO A small amt of 
powd.CaCO»isadded,andthesoIn is titrated with 0 12 A’ 
AgMOi. with KjCfOi as indicator W Gordon Rose 
Detenmaahoti ef biaeetyl asd methjlcsrbioel C R 
Barucent. ,4Mfyjt 60, 053-02(1935) — V'arious workers 
have detd biaeetyl m butter but the values ofitained 
range from 2-4 p. p. m, (m highly flavored butters) to 
005-05p.p m. All published methods for detg (AcO)j 
and Its precursor (hereafter called carbinol) are based nn 


220.4-236il, 1 value 20 5-37.9. acid value 0 38-1 10, 
insapotufiable matter 1 64-3 S6%, nV I 4511-1.4549 and 
ill 0 9172-0 0206. Goat ghee and buffalo ghee were pure 
^hite but gave a trace of yellow color m the Lovibond 
tintometer and were rich in vitamin A. Pure ghee from 
ill sources gave a pos. reaction with the Carr and Ptice 
SbCl* test, the blue value amounting to 16-22 units per g 
if fat; the blue cofor was completely masted by the 


methylglyoiime. first, the conditions most favorable for 
a complete pptn. of the Ni compd were sludud A 
satisfactory reagent is a mixt. of 4 ml 20% NHiOlI IICI, 
4 ml. 20% NaOAc soln and 2 ml of 6% NiCli «oIn free 
from Co and Fc. For carrying out the conversion of 
(AcO)» to the monoxime, the monoxime to the dioxime and 
finally the pptn. as Ni compd it is best to heat for several 
hrs at 89^° and then let stand overnight at 7(4-80® 


^ ** adulterant (by^ogenated ^ The second reaction is slow. The Pn should at the last be 


vegetable fat). Ghw substitutes had lower sapon values 
(187-200) and higher I values (75-60) and « than the 
pure materials. Of the pure materials, goat ghee had the 
lowest acid value, I value and n and the highest sapon 
s^ue; It had the lowest carotene value but the highest 
blM ^ue. K. D. Jacob 

pn f m an n s thiocyanogen value of Indian butter fat 
(ghee). U. D. Budhalakoti and K. C. Mukherji, /. 
Indian CUm Soc. 12. 435-8(1935).— The Iinolic acid 
content of butter fats as detd. by thioc> anogen and I values 


higher. Three days should be allowed for the ppt. to 
form completely. To sep. carbinol + (AcO)j from butter, 
distil 400 g. of the sample with steam m a flask contg. .500 
ml of 0 1 Af HtSO, which is said, with NaCl and also con- 
tains 4% of FeClj to oxidize the carbinol to (AcO)j. To 
obtain this last compd. alone, distil m an atm. of C(^. In 
both cases, the distillate is passed into a receiv er contg. the 
Ni reagent. The precautions necessary in weighing the Ni 
ppt. and the possibility of making the ppt. serve for the 
colortme^ic detn. is shown when the ppt weighs less than 


iiT%nfi Fk ^ ™8. The procedure recommended gives consistent 

nf buttw-fat s^ples Authentic results which are a little low but the final conclusion drawn 

^ t butter fat (ghee) from v^ious Indian » that in the present slate of our knowledge it is difKcrult to 

® of baohe acid dct. whether (AcO), has been intentionally added to 

ro^t which fwnd by multiplying the difference batter. W. t. H 

value *be thiocyanogen The effect of soybeans in the rations of dairy cows npon 

valuef^iz^s modification of Kaufmanns procedure) 9 the vitamin A value of butter. J.W. Wilbur, J. H. Hilton 


by 1 104 The range of I values varied from 30 to 50 
Ihelmohc acid content was fairly const. (35-54). One 
sample submitted contained no Jinoiic acid and was prob- 
ably a hydrogenated oil or fat sold as vegetable ghee 

C R. Addinatl 

of beet tops on the flavor and odor of milk G 
nl, , hfich Agr. Espt. Sla , 


andS M.Haugc. Dairy 5«. 18, 661-5(1935) —Soy- 

beans apparently suppress the transference of vitamin A 
from the ration to the butter. Roasting the soybeans 
does not prevent the action It is possible to prcxluce 
butter of fairly high vitamin A value even when soylieans 
are used in the rations of the cows provided roughage of 
high vitamin A potency is fed. Philip D, Adams 

Retarding rancidity Colored transparent cellulose 
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WT»pp«rs W illard L Mccfan. In4 Eni Chm. 27, 
12S7-‘X)( 1^135) —Blue and in\Tuble ultranolel Ijfht ma- 
teriall}’ aceeleraies tie dettlopineot of rancidity in anch 
materials as potato chips, ciacVers, cakes, butler, candies, 
nuts and soaps, whereas other tnsible light such as red and 
> ellow hat-e little effect Consequentlj ranciditj -reiardinB 
mappers may be of any tasible color except blue. Highly 
protecHi-e j ellow transparent criJuJose films hSTc l>ecn 
developed and utilized for food packaging .Marge-- -* 


coloring erhich pves cured meal its appetttmg and attrac- 
tiTC appearance. In curing processes where nitrate is 
ttsed. iMCtenal action reduces the nitrate to nitnte k 
Ii<|utd picVle IS preferred to the use of the solid salts. The 
use an acid prondes foe a regulatory influence oa the 
bacterial actions which take place in the pickling soln 

C. R. Fellers 

Detection of meat reddening chemicals. A. Beythim 
ZesJrelkillf 76, l>45-7ll£i35) —The addn w Na— 


specially prepd cellulose films of a wide variety and shade * HPO, and 7«a0 ^e to meat is discussed from the vtandpomt 


of their possible detection. The German food law now 
proscribes the use of the acids and salts in connection with 
meats, but fails to include N'aO\c as an addn. product, 
the preseoce of added ICaO\c may be yiossibly detected 
through an increase m alky of the a'h. AV. O E 
Chemical changes in the fat of bacon. C H. Lea 

-...-....-fc Dffi- S(t Ind Kesfzrci, Repi Fcx<d Jn'^slicaJutn Bes'i 

conditions various lots of foodstuffs which j 1914, 7i7-7(lb‘>3) , cf C. A. 23, 5146* —The yellowing d 


of colcrs were used in detg which rays in sunhght 
accelerators of ranadity The tune at which rancidity 
first became evident in taste and odor compared wub the 
time required lor rancidity to develop in some eif the same 
lot of potato chips simultaneously e x posed in nneoliwed 
transparent cellulose was used to establish a ratio mdicat- 
mg the rancidity -retarding value rd the films Vnder the 


gave a neg Krtis test developed rancidity at widelv differ- 
ent rates It is believed that this and other expil diffi- 
culties and the failure to appreciate the autocatalytic 
effect of small amts of ultraviolet light transmitted by the 
filters used by various other investigators have been the 
source cf the confusion and confiicVing claims which havx 
been published F. L Dunlap 

Finn white of fresh and storage eggs H J Almquist 
and P. W . Lorenz PouUry 5fi l4, 34Cl-l(l‘>55) —The 
percentage of firm white m storage ergs had a pos high 
correUtion with that of the fresh egp won the sane bens 
Eggs with higher percentages of firm white showed a 
lower percentage of liquefaction of the firm white during 
storage. R D Jacob 

Retraetometne eshmabon of the total (obda content of 
whole eggs and of yoUn M Irene Bailey . Ini £ag 


bacon fat appears to I'e a secondary reaction involvnng lie 
peroxide, but the mechanism of the change as it occ u rs a 
the tissue remains as yet undecided A P -C 

Analysis offish I Tests forthe condition of the oil of 
fish fie^ Maurice E. Stansby. J.AstM.OfnslAp 
Chrm 18. f 16-21(1*135). — The follownng simple, rapid 
metbod fw the cstn of oil frwn rrackertl (Scem’vr kvw- 
tnij), without nvk of decompn , is presented to 20 f of 
finely ground fish flesh (free from skin and bones) ina 156- 
cc shaking bottle add 25 g. anhyd. Na,SOi and ICO ee 
LttO (neutral to phenolphthalem), shake Diechanicaflv 
for 30 miD ; del fat by filtering a 20-<c. ahquut and 
evapg. on the water bath m a tared beaker: titrate fret 
acidity in another 20-ec ahquot, using the oflkul A. O A 
C. method without rmovmg EtrO. drt. the perende 
lodomeincallv in a Srd20-ce. aliquot bv l\'heeler*s method 


CMem , Anei £i 7, 5^5-0(1635) — The pcffentage ei t (C A 26, 5J3^> a* fcOJows sddfiOce of a fr^Iy prtpd 
total solids of whole eggs and yolks when plotted against miit cf 6<>Ce c p gUrial AcOH and 40?c U S F. CHCli 

the ladiets of refracuon shows «traigbtdme relationships, fcdlow^ immediately bv 1 ee c>f said KI from a pipet. 

Equations are derived to be used in routine work. shake with a rotary motiea tor exactly 1 mm ■ quick^ add 

... . Amy L* Xesennte lOOce ^ 0 starch soln and immediittly titrate with 

Yolk-fat C H Lea Dff'l Sn Ini Rest«r<k. Rffl. 001 .V Ka-S>CS; moles of peroxide (5/) P® 1000 g of 
Food /mer'fMlK'B Boefd 1934. 63-0(1635) — Detn cl the oil - 0 5 (cc. N'a.?-0i) (ncirffiality)/(*t. <d Cul) Apph- 

fw acidity of the tt,0 eit of the yolks of eggs stored for eauon cf the method wv found to he valuable tn tp- 

3^3 months at 0“ indicated that the method is not suffi- praising the coDdiiion cf Irevh and frozen mackerel In* 
ciently sensitive to be of much service as a mea.»ufe cf 6 senes of tests it was found that 1000 .U varied as follow* 
incipient decompn of eggs m shell The peroxide values fre^ 0-06, slightly raneid 0-21.4. rancid 184-56A 
obtain^ were Without significance, since the deep yellow cxiremely rancid 33-201 A. rapiaeau-^ture 


color of the extd oil renders a small lero error in the ka,Sf 
Oi litralicm practically ineviuble Storage at 10* and 20* 
yielded slightly higher figures for the free aadity of the fat, 
but only in those cases where decompn was already 
ohwous , , , A. Fapineau-Couture 


Tm and lead in canned fish H Ampblett WiUixi 
Analyst 60. e5a•-5(1^35) -About 150 samples of ennorf 
fish, selected at randan, were examd fa Sn and Fb and 
20 samples were repaied adver«dy. The suggestion n 
made that 0 1 gram per lb can be adopted a ' ' 


^e Pa of the white of egg E C Smith. Desn Set the quantitv of Pb which canned fish shall be allowed 
to Reseouh, Rett Fpod Invesliealton Board inju. M-" ^ rtmimm. Twelve «!amnles conlr more than 2 erams of ; 


(1635) — <)n staage the pp of egg white increases from an 
original value of 7 67 to 931-9 5 because of toss of CO, 
The loss of CO, can be restricted a prevented bv main- 
taining a suitable partial pressure of CO, (eg, 10% at CO- 
S' or 3% at O') in the surrounding atm , and in this re- 
sw the egg white behaves very much like a 0 1 A* Na- 
HCOiSoln It would appear that the quality c# the whi 


per lb were found W. T. II 

Studies on maturity of fnai IV. The catalase asl 
oxidase activity of apples In storage as affected by cosfi 
bons during growth J. C. Hmton Univ Bnstol AT 
Hot Research Sta , Arm Rept 1934.26-52, cf. C. A 
27, 4271 —Catalase activity of «tortd apples increased 
during storage, but m 3 cases it subsequentlv decreased 


best prese^-ed by maintaining the pn between 7 5 and ^ during the later stages of storagt The rate of increase - 

11. hi,, nfhrr —— Catalase activity was highest during the early part d 

storage and it fell more a less rapidlv during the stccap* 
period The fall was proportionate to the value of tic 


8 0, but other aspects of storage may require 
mise at a higher or lower CO, conen than is indicated by 
this consideration alone. A Papineau-Couture 

Bound water la thick and thin while T. Maan 
Dfpl. Set Ind ResforeJ, Kept Food Inveslitatson Board 
1934, 52-3(1935).— The amts of water enfrozes in thirt 
and thm white at different temps, were detd by the etd- 
l^ion-sae method (C. A. 29. 192*). Conclusion The 


1 early rate, bmag mae rapid m those cases where ih* 
early rate was higher The later ilie date of picking tbc 
apples, the higher was the early rate of increase in eat^a** 
activity and the steeper was the subsequent fall m ra’* 
L V V'.r 3«... ...c Mllh the Newton Wonder variety, differences la the rs't 

nigh -nscosiiy of thick white is due to its structwe. which. 9 of change of catalase durmg storage were such as to 'UKPe^' 
in a neve-laid egg, is readily observable to the naked eye that fruits on rincvd trees matured mae slowlv than fruit* 


IS readily observable to the naked eye 
, , , A Papineau-Coutiire 

A Hall Food Ind 7. 
^UUiSoj —A typical famula for an acid mcat-picVbiu; 
^e consists of NaNO. 0 9. KaKO, 0 6. NaQ 97 65 and 
sMyd »cid, 0 The acid speeds ibe con- 

wsioD of AaAO, to UNO-, tlic utter being the elenwM 
which combines with the hemoglobm to form the red 


that fruits on ringed trees matured mae slowly than fruit* 
from similar not ringed trees. In fruit of the AlliBgt6S 
Pippin variety (1) grown under grass cover, (2) 

Under clean cultivation and (3) grown on trees on which 
ftmt thinnmg was carrictl out, changes m catiase aetiviiv 
dunng storagt were not suffieienfjy unilomt to suggest 
differences in the rates of maturation of the fruits Th®* 
were indications that unusually low temps prevailing f* 
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somed3rspnorlopjcLii!Scac'^adfci»'«mtliecaUU^ l 

acimtvcf tbtfniit. Ondasc actmiy of appl« decreased Uon Boird 1934, 20<W1^5) cK c. . I . 
marbeiy but sIo'i«l\ diinn« storagt and aUo dwm« npen- Prenoos ^'!T' and the 

mTon Ute ti«. IX^erences m o^i.di^c act.nty dtmnt Uiaed »Hh ihe hrip of « 

«^rire codd col be dcfiniuly ctxrtlaied with diflereaces results (wh«cb must col be taV« 
m^cStond mamat ol tL Iran. V. Tha aSaa o! tfc,,; (1) Itna ™ a .lo» I»s at sat.os 
candiliens dunng crowth on the process of soflemn* and bcmes and goofcl'cmes 
as fi. loss oltSl waijM in .pplas Jurat Korat.. ihj. -iO’ • >I.,M losa ^ 

5J-S3— Tbe rate of <oftca:ng of apples danag storage laarVfd change, «!. 

was correlated with the degree of malunty of the fnut at * last when raw raspbcmes and 

lie of pKking. Th? rate was lowi in fniit from with SO,, but eat from applm appeared definitely^ hare 
trees (1) growing under grass cotet, 12) which had been gained in setting power, <3) the setting tm- 

bart-niied or (3) upon which fruit -thinning had been changed diinag cold storage after rrm<^ 
earned out, than la fruit from the control uees or from heat, and showed an tncwvia each ca«e duragst^5e at 
trees grown under clean cultiN-aiion The rate of loss of ordinary- temp with SCH aftCT previous heatug and coot- 
total wt, during storage of the fruit dimmuhed as storage mg It is suggested that the increase notea m ating 
>roeeeded,over the greater part of the storage period, and powrria pfrwoe of SOt mar represent a 
It the final stage of strrage increased again m thecU)onty 3 conversion cf pectin to peclic acid utider tne c^uence ol 
)f the samples. The behaiior of the sairple was oalv »he mineral aod , A Papineau.^outcre 


ipproa denned by the tmtial rate of loss of wt The 
ranance with respect to la»s of wt increased as the sam* 
were picted at liter dates The rate of lass of wt , 
:he eaieni to which this rate d tnicished in storage and the 
ranance of the samples were all related to the stage at 
which the samples had been piched There « ee r-ed to be 
eery bttle relation between the 10's m wt during storage 
and the H.-O content of the fruit VI The effect of 


Preservation cf fruit with ralfur dionde Effect of hot 
and cold methods on residual sulfnr dioxide content in 
}«»»» VerrJcej L S Charley I niv Bn*tol .Agr Hort. 
Research Sia . Arit Kffl 1934 . 235-4^. — Plums proc- 
e-wl o the cold with lf« •! ard_2i‘m p p n of SQ, pave 
lams whicb cceitained 2a ard “(> p p rr cf SOj, re^p. 
tilth thf. p'ccrss the use of CaillS^'s resul'ed in Slower 
residual fgure, but the da'a wi'h K,S-0» indca^esl no 


Eondihcns dunng growth ea some chemical consutnents significant deviation from the crd'narv ll,SOi methtjd. A 


pples in storage fSJ Kts — The total N content 
decreased dmtes stceagt The rate of decrease was 
greatest during the earh- part of storage and was infiacneed 
bv the stage of mturfv at which the fruit was pwked 
tv uh tBcrea>n:g stage of natuntv the rate of kw of N in 
storage mcrea^ up to a cenain poici, after whwb the 


e onn derable incTTX«e ta re«*daal SO, 'M-Oi P p r^ ) was 
observed m jam# made fim fco'-p-ocessed palps jh* 
stiss ol the whole f-utt# f-c se rve d ,a the cold by the 
stroeger «ola became teeghered and tb'S rocd.tioa per- 
sisted la the jam , the weaker «ola cf SO, d'd cot greatly 
affect the teature ol the fnut The hot-processeij puJp 


rate lcs> agata decreased The and fcydfcrfynbJe frae- j yidded darlw jams m whKb the fmt wa# e«"plettly dss* 
tion decreased tnaiiedlv during storage hut tn many eases integrated The «*cc*s of ccld-pmeessed plums eoniaj-ed 


underwent an tnerea.'e toward the end of s'crage life 
The rate of foes of stscro'c decreased between succeeding 
pKha in the Alhagton Ptpptn «enes but tended to tneteasc 
betveea picb la the Newton Wonder se nes There was 
cndesce that the toss of vjcro-e eea«ed a* a time who a 
cestdoal ar*i was sttU pfe*ent, this re<idtial amt in- 
creased mth succeedtng ptcLs The a.*st of teertase of 


much mtee (SCO-P^ p P ra i than d*d the siig aad 

ffcsl, K. D Jgeob 

Sese ptmcrplw cf apple storage Frankln Kidd 
ffcdiraf.‘a*uf £da«.*»ce ^is-e 2, 3‘Mt2(l&S3).— 

Adiffertcce cf 1*F. m the tv stceajre t«rp eiay t>.^i « 
10*> differeece la 5*ceage Lie Safe temps, range frwa 
to 40*F. depeed.ng ca the nrtetr of eppic*. 


redact^ sugars m stenge ard the length of tanedurirg 0 CoatreJ of the crapn el norage atm. i* in the dtreciioa ^ 


which benase ta value took place were Res with nxreeding 
ptekmgs m each case. The rate cf tscrease tn mlsncg 
sugars in storage decreased with ntccee d tng psciings la all 
cases. The ratio of reducing sugars to «uerose tacreased 
dnnng s'oeage m all cases K D Jacob 

Report on (the detenmnatioa ofi pectc add and eleetro- 
metne fctrafcoa aad^r, W. 1 ^ JirirrU J .jf.v>v 
Oj=fial Agr. Ciewi. 18. 5nit-602(19oo) —A eolLibcrative 
study was made of 4 method* (1) ekctnxretric titraUoa 
with H e'ectrode, (2) eketrwuetrK tiiraiKtn wiih can- 
hvdroce eketrode, (3) ti’raiMO with pheBofphthalem as 
mside tndaiatce and (g) U’ration with axoli'mm a* rvii- 
saie mdicatcc. lx the deta. cf the feCowtn; colored f-uit 
s^ : ( 1 ) strawberTT preserves. (2) raspberry prewrve*. 
(.>) cranp et»c. and (^) powder coet'-s'ing cf aewf, 
sagtm and amaranth. There was good agreement bet' 


reducing the cooca. cf O- and allowing a Lmtted acci^nla- 
tion cf CO, Sale atir.s. range frten catir^ air to 5 to 
10^ CO, and 2.3 to O. Hu’^fiitr is largelv «eU. 
roctruJlmg O-.Jed wrapp*^ rontjc4 mperfcul •CaJd ev 
skta beuwTung Tma C. Feti«tel 

Ftmt products. IV. Expersneats on the clanScation 

c/dmrrnri.'rf esd /slcr I rrscii s. 

Cbaiiev. ITniv B-idol Agr. Hart. Rt«eareh Su , .^ee. 
Reft 1934, 2PV.31. of. C. .4 . 23, 223’ — Peetin-Qfccen- 
po'mg enmnes (Peetiaol and FUtiagol) had a ceeist<?-rabk 
effect in cervasmg the ease of filiratKn of apple jmee 
wt'cb tad been e i pewed to the action of the enrve-e for 
24Jms. Tfce effect cq filaaitoa was mere ir-portant than 
sLffereuces m clarity ta the noeed paces ce ciders cai::5cd bv 
the enmnes. A prtrecfytic enrvT~e (ilaltolv'inl treath- 
increased the exse of filtraaoa cf taixed eua apple juxe but 


^*^.5^1]^'^ elevtrcde titiatwesia aJ j had ecmparatrfelv Lttle effect oq jmee ef tii "i 
^ pt^p— fca^ tiuatKsi was ccc.u5*e=*lv Elimbeth varwtv Excellent elir-ffratKci cf the i-ir« 

^ itoLtmm ti ratxm eocsv'tmtlr lower than was obtamed bv the addn of gelaim Sn-iCO and tan>£f^ 
the 2 eltctro^trx- method*, as was to he eirweted as tfce g /f(« cal' No «tv^d:mr^ere4^d^:^ it 
P^<=«f?-tfcalet3 end tieatmests were obwrved m th? samples whtcb^d'’be^ 
^ bottlrd for 13 months AVfcea apple jmce. U-er f^-i^ 


was goed m meet c 


what by the ti'tatwn of al.cuo's conic tirrer rortxms of 9 ^ ”'i=®^.'«24fcrs. 

S^'so? o«iired Whe, compared wiA juices 

° _ - ”y- “ rfvwtxe cf an, the tpnnhTdrrce eketrode with «=ch esrvmes Vo simific-,-, ° Ijeated 

"WT- srarf b. It. chcra! ^ 

V^.CU3 oe=m ). TheexeeCent agreement cf lhe2 elettro- 


&}t. 15J4. i 
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cliaracur of Dramlcy’s Seedlmg juice was considerably 1 Arcbaogel while fir. New Zealand kauri pine and Louisiana 

». « ^ cypitas) were mmtrsed tor G months in bottles of 

blended, sharp, sweet and bittersweet ciders, resp , stored 
in s cool place AH the woods adversely affected the 
flavor of the ciders Although none appeared to be of 
outstanding promise, it is possible that Archangel^white 


enhanced by contact with Dabmelt pomace No signifi- 
cant differences were obtained by pressing the juice im- 
medutely with the Dabmctt pomace or by macerating the 
juice with the pomace for 14-26 hrs The rate of fetmen- 

lauon of the macerated juices was appro* the same and „ ...» .. - - 

was considerably slower than that of the untreated juice fir and Louisiana red cypress may prove ^nceableif ; 

and of the jiucc which was pressed immediately with the initial treatment can remove the woody ff^y^ 
Dabinett pomace The treated juices contained less 
malic aetd than did the untreated jmee, but the treatments 
had no pronounced effect on the sp gr of juices or on the 
uders made therefrom K D Jacob 

tTitaBim C content of apples S S Zilva, P Kidd, C 
\t est and E O V Periy Oepl. Stt Ind Rttearth. 

Repi Food Invetttgati'jn Board 1934, 1G4-5(1935); cf 
C A 29, 242* — The vitamin C potency of the red peel of 
Ilraniley s Seedling apples is much greater than that of the 


K. D. Jacob 

Cider O W Steuart Chtmulry (f Industry 1915, 
cf C. A. 28, C212> —The chem. changes faking 
place during cider making ate discussed The presence of 
potash salts of org acids and phosphoric acid contributes 
to the propliylactic and therapeutic value of cider. 

J. S Hicks 

Eozymie hydrolysis of starch in peetic extractions from 
apple pomace Geo L Baker ^ Del ^Agr E^pt.^Sij^, 


ein peel, the higher potency being located near the skin i Bull 192 (Ann Rept 1934), 27(1035); cf C. A. 28, 


5 earned out on the "rosy" variety of Bramley' 
Seedling showed that the potency of the skin was not 
different from that of the blushed side of the "green" 
vanity No difference between the 2 varieties could be 
ftnind with the pulp Apples gathered in tnid-Sepi were 
stored in pure O and in jnire N (contg less than 0 5% O) 


C«7I* —This report deals with mixts of known amts d 
pectin and sol starch in dil solns Pectin has a natural 
inhibiting effect on diastatie enrymes More diastase is 
lequired when the eonen of pectin in the sdn isincteaw 
Tlie optimum temp for starch hydroljsis in pcctm solns 
30* The optimum pn for the reaction is J 0-3.5 whra 


<a containers continuously srcntilated with these gases at speed of hydrolysis of the starch trithoat destruction of Ihe 
1 up to the middle of Dec biol tests earned out (after jellying properties of the pectin is considered The time 
WtliDg) by the prophylaelic m«hod m doses of 3 g failed 4 requir^ for complete hydrolysis is increased as the Ph 
lo reveal any difference between the stored apples, their decreases Hydrolysis of pectin is greatest at Pn 4 0-S 0 
potency remaining that usually possessed by freshly The increased hydrolysis of pectin is doe partly to the 
gathered fruit A Papineau-Cooture increased actiniy of pecticenzyme* in the diastase prepn , 

Presemboo of vitamin C in cannug fruits and vege> and partly to the natural effect of the ^ on pectin Con- 

table* S S Zilva, T N M«fw and E O V. Perry duiotis favorable for the bydrotysi* of starch are far f torn 

Dept Set tnd Restarth, Rep! Food InvrsUialion Board optimum when used in a pmic environment. C R. P 

1934, 21^-5(1035) —Ascorbic acid was added to runner Vitamm G tooteot of conunereially canned tooute 
lieans (which do not contain much vitamin C). lo spinach . puces Charles T. Poe and Esther L Cambdl /. /far 
'a fairly good source of viumm C), to apple and toapple Ditttlu Attoc 11,343-5(1935); cf C /t, 29 , 34I5'>-A 

jelly, with the aim of producing products which would detn of the viiamm G content of Iff brands of tomato 

have an antiscorbutic potency of the same order as a good juwe showed lit lie variation from JOO units per Ib 
naiural source ol vitamin C, such as the cirrus fruits Amy Le Vesemte 

After caimtng tha products were eaamd propbyfaetteafly Acidity and resistaaee to rotting l& oranges I Barker, 
by the biol method, with the fotlowiag results* Runner C K Furlong and N. E Holmes DePt Sa lid Be 
beam —About 25% of the added a.s«Rbie aetd was de» tearth. Kept Food /nwiftjdlwn Board 1934, ISSCl'llS) •- 

stroyed , most of it had been taken up by the solids, Ihe Acidity, total solids and rotting by Penutlhum were detd 

liquid being practically inactive Sptnoek —The solids a in navel oranges from Bern expti orchard (South Atis 
alone showed definitely less activity than when the liquor tratu) In these samples, grown under the same climil^ 

was present; Ihe loss ol sucorbic acid was not esid hut conditions and presumably having the same handling, high 
cMld not have been great Ajiple —As with the beans, acidity was assoed with low wastage, and snth each de* 
Ihe loss was of the order ol 25% Apple yef/y— The loss crease in acidity there srasan increase m wastage 
was estd at 10-20% A kapineau-Couture A I'apineau-Couture 

Identification of ethylene among the volatile products of The use of alununuizi cans for fruits T N Morns and 

npe apples R Gane Pepl Set Ind Researeh, ^pl J M Bryan Dept Set Ind Reitarch, Kept Food 
(nrej/iga/ioi Soord 1934, 122-3(1935), cf C A 29. /mvi/iea/wn Board 1934, 195-7(19 fS) —Canning tests 


^’2* — SUmosa pudua and Riemus communis, both of 
which are sensitise lo CsH« at conens of 8-0 I p p m . 
showed the effects characteristic of CsH. srhen placed in a 
confined space with apples Similar results were obtained 
with tomato plants and sunflower seedlings, less response 
was obtained from Salfta splendent Apples at 15* were 
vcniilated with a current of pure N. after W days O was 
mixed with the issuing gas stream till it had Ihe same NO 

ratio as fresh air, and pea seedlings were grosni tn the _ lovxwucu iin.»; ciii/ui!ii jot me lesuu 

resulting atm , growth was normal in that the curvature Sucre-ss with A1 cans for fruits which 

and swelling which ait chaTarteiislic effects of CiIIs were ... 

alrscnt In another npt . in which bananas were used as 
Ihe biol indicator, acceleration of ripening occurred It 
IS as yet uncertain whether production of CjH» is com- 
pletely slopped in the absence of O or only greatly reduced 
QIIi IS not pTcxluced by ripe apples that have bem killed 
try freezing, there is, however, enough CiII, present m the ,, o.c 

tissuesof an apple fiozen in a dosed container toaffret the 9 fruits T N Mo — 

seedlings, tirovideel that the thawesf fruit food /nrtslifalion Bimrd WM. \fvi 5(1915); cf C’/t 29 
ami seeniings are again kept in a riosrf space KHr —Sled strips 3 X 1 in wvre immersed for 3 days at 

_ I , ^ rapineau Couture 25* tn sterile cats of various fruits, the pn value* of the 

vesM^? A y* Wooden exts were measured, the loss m wt of the sinps andcc J 

p T It u S"rt»bilil7 Of vanoos coniferous wouds || prwJucetl were dnd . and the fbeiwetical H was raUd 
hla^ from the loss in wt The ii-tewrwlhy results were 

fr^ni^e eLr ^ ' u A r — Srnall samples ol wood ( 1 ) although of relatively low acidity, cherry ext. of Pb3 1 

ipnmc clear Eriush Columbian proe, Siberian red fir, formed akmjnzc-colortd deposit srhich stopped furibet 


.. . earned out on gooscbciry, strawberry, raspberry, red 
currant, black currant, white cherry and black cherry 
with plain drawn A1 cans and also similar cans that were 
given I cool and 2 coats, resp , of lacquer AH the plain 
cans became H-«welU m a comparatively short penod 
(many bad gone in 1 month) In singlc-lacquered esn^ 
only strawtyernes have so far (4 months) shown any re 
sistaitce The tests in double lacquered cans have n'* 
proceeded long enough for the results to have any value 
Succe-ss with Al cans for fruits which give trouble is likely 
to be even more dependent on the perfection o! ihelacquci 
coating than in the case of tinplate Comparison (" 
ordinary rolled sheet Al and of "drawn” Al showed that 
Ihe Utter was corrcided slijKtly more than the former i“ 
0 5%citrK: acid, but I be difference was not sinking 

A I'apmeau-O^ture 

Corrosion of steel and tinplate by actual extracts of 
.. Research, Repl 
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corrosion, and when buffered wuli N’a citrate to 4 07 
It formed a loose yellow deposit which, was nonproteclive, 
( 1) there appears to be a fairly close correlation between 
corrosion and the rate of formation of H-swells and perfora- 
tions by the various fruits tested Addn of ettne acid to 
cherry est. reduces corrosion; addn. of sucrose to the 
ext. slightly reduces corrosion over the whole pn ranfe, but 
the reduction through the addn. of acid was of about the 
same order, whether or not sugar was present Stnps^ 
tinplate 3 X I m. were rubbed with emery to remove the 
Sn longitudinally from half the surface, and were immersed 
in fruit exts like the plain steel strips The figure-, for 
dissolved Fe indicate the fruits which may be expected to 
give trouble through the formation of H-swelK, and those 
for dissolved Sn those fruits which either suffer severely 
from discoloration or cause heavy dctinnmg of the cans, 
on the whole, fruits producing high corrosion of Sn produce 
low corrosion of Fe, and ci« tersa A P -C 

Eipenmeats on the determination of the quality of 
potatoes K Rathsack £f«aJir Pfi/inze 31, 321-7 
(1915) — New methods are given for the dein of the cook- 
ing quality factor, the resistance to cutting and the in- 
crease in firmness accompanying increases m the time of 
cooking A loaded wire allowed to cut through a cube of 
cooked potato of given diam gives a measure of the resist- 
ance to cutting A pos relation exists between the resist 
ance to cutting and the starch cunteni The value was 
neither influenced by the starch protein ratio nor the pro- 
tLin or fiber contents The value for the cooking quality 
factor decreases with the toss in wt dunng storage but is 
independent of the starch content and (he starch protein 
ratio Mecb changes ui the starch gram ilunng cooking 
are discussed The mineral content of the tubers was the 
chief factor influencing the flavor John O Hardesty 
The Titanun C content of two varieties of Chinese 
anutraath.RsienTs'al Hsiang-Chuan Hou Ckineu J 
Physioi 9, 2W-C(t')35) —By chem titration the av 
value obtained for the red amaranth was <) S') mg of 
ascorbic acid per g of the fresh vegetable and that for the 
green amaranth was 1 09 mg By biol assay the anti- 
scorbutic activity of the red amaranth was about V* of that 
of Sunkist orange lulce, the potency of 2 g of red amaranth 
betng about the same as chat of 1 ce orange ;uice Oiteg 
of the green amaranth exerted a somewhat greater anti- 
scorbutic effect than I cc of orange juice L A hr 
Laboratoiy control improves quality of carbonated 
beverages Laurence P Getr Food Ind 7, .WI 2 
(19'3'5) — Bactenol and chem control of containers, in- 
gredients snd floisbed products insure high-quality, sterile 
beverages C R Fellers 

TPiea stiadsrd gojtlpsis (la ecSee) does act help A 
B Kennedy. Food Ind 7, 549, 572( l‘)35) —Pitfalls in 
the chem. anajysis of coffees are outlined C R F 
Microscopic methods for the detection of karaya gum, 
gum tragacaath and agar-agar J D Wildman / 
Assoc Offiaal Agr Chem 18, 637-8(l'Tl'>) —Methods 
which have been used by W for the microscopicaJ defec- 
tion of karaya gum and gum tragacanth in catsup, and 
agar-agar m presence of gelatin in mayonnaise and salad 
dressing, and in canned chicken are outlined It is essen- 
analyst first become thoroughly lamtlmr with 
the properties of the various gums and with the foods in 
question, because no set procedure can be given which mil 
apply to all products It should be noted that the micro- 
scopic method does not apply to most wl. gums A 
supplementary test for karava gum consists in treating I 
drop of the product with 1-2 drops of chlorozinc iodide 
which stains the gum masses somewhat greenish 
I * .tP' ^ distinguishing agar-agar 

"'w* the other gums generally used iii foods A 1* -C 
Volable oils m mace and nutmegs Joseph P aivin- 
vr'”’. Qficial Agr. Chem 18, I.U-I«i{l«>35) — 

West Indian macc and nutmegs give a volatile oi] whali 
^yberecogmzedhyitslowil and ii and high « VolatUt 
^distd. from nutmegs has a greater pos <i ibjn that 
IMS frn corresponding mace, this may be due to a 

volatile fractions of wl 
wnicii would give a greater a. Slmveled East India nut- 


t megs give a Jarger percentage of volatile oil tlian do the 
matuiu sound ones. The loss of volatile oil from ground 
mace “"A nutmegs is relatively rapid, amounting to 
appro*. 80% in 2 months The volatile oils obtained 
from ground mace and nutmegs that have been exposed 
m the lab. show a definite increase in d., n, acid and ester 
flos. and a distinct decrease in et, these results should be 
vsiiuable m detg the conditions under which these prod- 
. uets are handled The charactensUcs of the volatile oil 
should serve in the identification of unknown samples of 
mace and nutmegs A. FapinMU-Couture 

Production and marketing of groundnut in the Madras 
Presidency K Raghavjchan ifadras Ag' 
eBdin")) — \tT3cii they were stored in cans for 0 weeks, 
undned groundnut kernels became highly rancid (acid 
value 11)1-17')) and were subject to attack by fungi and 
insects Dcfcnoration in storuge was entirely preventetl 
3 by drying the kernels at steam-oven temps K D J. 
The microscopic examination of cattle foods Some oil- 
containing seeds S T Tarkinson -f Soulh-Easlem 
Agr Coil ll'ye.KentSo 36. '>-.10(1033} . cl C A. 28. 
bS7f.* — ^The charactensiics arc given of the \anous por- 
tions of the seeds of castor-od bean ( Rtnernus commuiru L ), 
croton ICrolOTt tijlmm L ), ciircas (Jatropha curcas L ), 
candle nut (Aleunits moluccara Wild ), hemp (Cannabts 
sattca L ), kapok {Enodendron an/ractuosum DC), ses- 
* ame (Sesamum rndicum L ) ■ cacao ( Theobroma cacao L ), 
sunflower (Ileluinlhus anituus L ), nizer (Gunolta olexfera 
D C ) and madia (Madia saiiva Mol ) K D Jacob 
llie composition, nutritional value and digestibility of 
pasture grasses, expenmental usvestigatioa of grazing 
mares on the pastures iians N'lctsch Landv Jahrb 
fif, 525-75(1935) —The fluctuation in the corapn of 
pasture grasses over a period of years was largely due to 
< the weather conditions, the greatest fluctuations occumng 
in the wettest years The digestibility of the grasses was 
decreased at this cimc, especully in relation to the crude 
fiber and N-free ext content Analyses made in May, 
July and September showed the highest crude protein tn 
September, but the percentage of digestible protein did not 
vary with the season K. C Beeson 

The coaservaboa of grass— hay, iilage or dried grass 
Arthur Cnchton. Trans Highland & Agr. Soe. Scoiland 
6 47. 50-63(1935) — Samples of weU-dned, good-quality, 
muedpasturegrass, cut in the summer and autumn, tesp , 
contained dry matter 88 8, OOB; protein 13.1, 17.0, 
oit 4.1, 5 9. sol carbohydrates 44 5, 372; fiber 20 0, 
20 8, and ash 6.2, 8 2% K D. Jacob 

Grass drying in hop oasts, 1933-4 A H Burgess and 
N. L. Tinley. J South-Eastern Agr. Coll il'je, /Cent No 
3d, 119-21(1975/ — l^sture grass was cut on Afay 24th to 
June 5th (at approx, the floxrenng stage) and dned in 12- 
' in layers in hop oasts for 8 hrs at 165 “F. The dry ma- 
terial contained crude protein 1.3 60-14 56, EtjO ext. 2 9 >- 
3 40, fiber 20 55-27 51, ash 6 4G-7 46, carbohydrate 4323- 
47 17 and IltO 5 20-7 86%. On storage of the matenal 
the IftO content increased to 16% In an 8-weefc expt. 
xnth sheep the dned grass compared favorably wuh a 
mixt of concentrates of equal ana{> SIS K. D. Jacob 

Harvesting soybeans for hay C J Willard, L. E 

8 Thatcher and J B Park Ohio Agr Expt. Sta , Bi- 
•nonthly Bull 175, 148-54(1035) —Soybean hay should be 
cured to a moisture content of below 30% to insure free- 
dom from storage deterioration The protein content of 
the hay is fewest at the stage when the pods are just form- 
ing After this stage, the protein slowly increases. 

C R. Fellers 

High- vs low-protein gram with pasture Russell E 
Ilorwood, G W. I^tnam and J G Wells, Jr Mich. 

9 Agr. Expt Sta , Quarterly Bull. 18, 22-4(1935) — Tn a 
feeding tnaf cows fedagrain mixt contg 16 7% digestible 
crude protein produced 4')6 9 lb. more 4% milk than those 
receiving a grain mixt. tontg 9 3% digestible crude pro- 
tein. The 3 6% difference h not significant. C. R I . 

Sweet clover silage as a feed for dairy cows. J x 
Atkeson and G C Anderson. Idaho Agr. Expt Sta ' 
Bull 214, 3-11(1035 }. — Feeing trials showed that sweet 
clover was practically equal to corn silage for body wt.. 
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The silage did not 1 lized by licalmg thiiii several liiiics to CO*. Oilsorlaij 
led sweet clover. e g , coil liver oil or oleomargarine, are then mued wiih 
theexls to produce liquid or pasty IoimI prepns 
Food product Won Iladosa-Guardiola. Fr. 784, 
July 22, 1035 Almonds are pecleil, ground to a very fine 
powder, sugar and water are added and the whole is 
emulsiGed 

Caramel mlxtuie for use in preparing food* Teresa T 
Spccil U S 2,01(1, .155, Oct. 20. Dry, finely sub 


milk and fat production in dairy c 
taint the milk or butter from the 

. C R. Tclim 

Vitamin A content of pasture plants IV. White Wos- 
som sweet clover (Melilotus alba Desvx ), orchard grass 
(p«tylis glomerata L.), and meadow fescue (Festuea 
I'M if. pasturage conditions and fed green 

Lila Uo^s, r W Alkcson, I. W Slater, C. D. Arndt and 
JO 18,C15-15{1035): cf.C./l. _ 

uTuis 01 vilamin A activity per g when sampled under 
pasturage conditions and fed green. Under similar condi- 

crass and meadow fescue contained, resp , a, 

vn.- and .. ;0 * 1, rat units Philip D A^nis Chester Aliment. U S 2010 24'^ Oct 20* rihrmii 

material such as paper is used havmrus fibers satd with i 

pre^Vva t on of ^ acacia gum App. ,» descnbcil 

ArclU Slmmark Rrit. 411,'’iaj, July 2, 1935. 

Wheat flour Rdwartl J. Miller, Harry L. Goodwmand 
1 dgar M Miller U b. 2,018.955, Oct. 29 
'’'‘7‘es arc cracked to release the germ, the impure matemi 
and the gtnn arc moved in a relatively thin layer througb 
winch a slight draft of air is uniformly forced so that im 


uscsl with a more quicldy sol , less hygroscopic materid 
iimudiog sugar siiiricicntly dry not to cake when the miit 
" “* * air tight container under com. conditions 

Containers such as fiber cans for foods, etc 


k.i 'V ' and cultures of Laelobaallui 

6 dgancaj 5jrep/oeoe«»s Ihermophtlut, S. laeits and a cheese 
The quality of the silage was materially im- 
proved by addn of either Lnelobaallut bulgartcut. whey. 
ii » ‘’/iM? economical treatments were 

whey (0 .5-4 0%) and molasses (0 5-1 0%), ciiher alone 
tdeaa f I treated silage usually had a 

when combined with a««uj * Mm T ''‘'*'’7 ‘’’f" 

wSSram «' 


’, the aeration of the germ is msm 
I set, and the germ and stock fortbe 
then crushed An arrangement ol 


prepared from sugar-beet fops and leaves, and grass silaee 
tnethod ’ J C de R« mr 
ProtSd'^No *4tC Rtjislondbouw 

Uayea were buried mapit4 X 10 XO 3 m*^'^riy.throe% « *'* produce a suflicicnr and durable 

Tan t “if ''?* destroyed in 3 months’^ (Oct tn * ?J!Jf CO, during the feimentation and baking Thus, 

stroyed r^lf®**** ‘’f 'f'e earboliydrates wc dc. , ff 20, sucrose 30 and 


earned away by the 
tamed until the gri 
formation of flour 
app IS described 

Conrad Picirkowsli Jr. 784,093, July 22, 
, To the flour nr dough is sdded a nourishing nc- 
I...!*? f be yeast m a form such that the yeast can con 


Sir'll '»»< 'li« Ih. 

ZSi, «'•“ ■"■K. ba»cl m Ih, leal 

Olffir'S, S'*". * I'yl.'.iandC P Moaro, 
nl!I- , Etmfln!hh Bull 173,151 8(1935) 


coniainVapprox 21 ’r% dry'mluer July >, 193.5 ’Dough for 


faflinose [C% is od Jed to 100 kg. of flour. ’ 

Poxluets Alexander Aselrod Brit 
1- ll’SS Addn to 342, OM (C. A 25, 
4535) fneFr 770.454 (C 4.29,517’). 

Shortening agents (or dough, etc Herbert Schw 
rit. 4.1l,0>.5, July 1, 193.5 Dough for use m inakint 
ke*. pastry, bread, etc , is mixed with a slioneniW! 
agent consisting of an emulsion having a fatty coiilmuoui 
pliase and an oq dispersed phase Suitable emulsions are 
Prepd bv mixing BO oil or fat, e g , a mitt, of soybean oil 
and lard, wiih an oil-sol emulsifying agent, c g., I’aS 
gaard » emulsion nil, then adding an amt. of H,0 less than 
0 2 the amt. of oil or fat and ciiiulsifymg the mixl. The 
HiO may omlsin sugar, salt or albumin and may be rt- 

placid by milk 

Chemiial re«earcli and the In-ickin,.! /»» ^ Appars^s for determining the fermentmg power ef 

araei".,,,!;-:; r.“’4£“ ■” '■ "■ 

... ‘ on toe farm—feeding stuHs * ' 


readily ensiled either alone « 

Greater use of apple pomace is advoca^ted 


along With corn silage 
dvocated as a cattle feed 


Anethole (residue as silagcj ’(Vuishcnikli) 

Dctn of Hg m leafy vegetables (Winkler) 7 Nwononiv 
m agriculture (Virtanen) 15 ElTcct cf temp ch«^^ 

respiratory activity of apples (laves) IID n^. ^7^ . . .pv.... 

examn of oysters (Fisher. Acker) 14 Lecithin ml » '’'''"'V'"'®"'' 'nHuencing the peptonr 

71-** soybean sludge (U. S. oat. 2.0tR 'Vrii *.7’**'"^ 'be milk-sugar content of the milk 

X organisms producing lactic acid, 
s details of pro 


Milk product smtable for use In making baked foods, 
— c Alexander Axelrod U S 2,018, jtH, Oct. 23 
Skim milk IS subjected to peploniiation by useof J/irre 
co€cus (eta liguefactens or tlrtp'ncoccut Itquifaeuns and to 
lactKacid fermentation, the lactic acid fermentation bems 


muts from soybean sludge (U. S. pat 2oi87Rn jv «o™atJoii by linutmg ihi 

• with uit^StMyi 

o(^ sealed* mM u' *' ^“bibiting the interior conosiw 
/,, c™ metallic containers such as cans eonte foods 

App foreoEin* wt‘’r7.'.l .I!!"*: P®*.' ' 


Ap^atus for Irradiating milk, etc Henning A Trebkf 
4^,o{l?jSy I8^'l915 ’ ^>®'>“f»«‘>nng Co ) Bnl 


s'T,?ToT8Tw”"i/'“i'prs Sc5i” " T' ' 

.. K 


It 65H50 , and the exti are sten- 


several brs with water a 


r>- .> f^forrow (to H H Miller Industnci 

^ P 2j018,402, Oct 22 Vanoiis structural and 
operative details 

Evt^rahng milk John B M Knulsen. Brit 432- 
OT^Julv 1 1. 1915 Fre-evapd mdk from a vacuum 
unit IS sprayed through a nozzle together with 
vw™ dry If from a generating system supplied to i” 
®n ”»"> a dmng chamber wherein 

dried powd milk is deposited, the temp, of the milk la in 
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successive treatments being that of normal fresh milfc- 
App. is described. , _ 

Device for neutraliang sour cream. Charley Jorgeii- 
sen U S 2,018,173, Oct. 22. A neutralirmg agent is 
atomired mth atr which is then injected into a body of 
cream near the bottom of the latter. Various structural 
deUils are described. . „ „ 

fttkaging cheese. Cffarles F. Doane. U S -,018,- 
337, Oct. 22. A large cheese, to prevent growth of mold 
>n it, is cut into comparatively small pieces which are 
mvered with material such as paraffin paper so as to leave 
1 space around the pieces retaining preservative gases 
renerated from the cheese, and the pieces arc loosely con- 
nned and sealed m a container 
Fish extracts Hans Schmalfuss and Hans Werner 
Brit 431,143, June 27, 1035. An ext for human nutri- 
tion is prepd from the flesh of whales, fish or other sea 
animals, preferably comminuted, by adding HiO, and 
lieaimg the mixt slowly to SP~0Ct* The littuid ext is 
tepd so as to obtain it tree from fat and albumin by filtra- 
tion through a moistened filter or by centrifuging and is 
:oncd. under reduced pressure 
Apparatus for mmng air or inert gases with lard or the 
like Oscar C Schmidt (to Cincinnati Butchers' Supply 
Co). U S 2,018,018, Oct 22 \arious structural, 
mech. and operative details 

Drying malt sirups, other sirups, vegetable ;uices. 
molasses residues, etc , for use in feeds or fertilizers, etc 
Lawrence W. Lewis U S 2,018,707, Oct 29 A non- 
h> groscopie product is obtained from a simp or the like to 
which an alkali such as lime or NaOH is preliminanly 


1 added to reduce the stickiness of the matenal, which mav 
then be spray dried , - . . - . 

Maraschino cherries Win. K. Tucker (to Calif Pack- 
ing Corp ). U. S. 2,019,050. Oct 2'L Chenies arc 
subjected to the action of SOj to reduce natural coloring 
matter, washed free from SOj and then treated with a 
hj-poebtontc soln. to bleach out remaining coloring tna- 
ienal 

tnvert sugar for making confeebons. The Nulomolme 
® Co Cer 618,324. Sept. 0, 1933 (Cl 53/3) SceBnt. 
373.413(C. a. 27,3015). 

Processing coffee Patrick T Clary U.S 2,017,892, 
Oct 22. After roasiins coffee beans, moisture is added (as 
by spraying water on the roasted beans) and the resulting 
steam ts confined m contact with the roasted coffee beans, 
which also may be treated wnlh added substances such as 
salt App and various operative details arc described, 
j Coffee subsbtute Eduard Jalowetz and Max Ham- 
burg. Fr 784,372, July 22, l‘)35 A cereal is steeped 
and aerated, then heated in a current of steam until the 
temp, in each gram reaches the value necessary for dex- 
innization or transformation of the starch to paste The 
water in the grain is then cs'apd. and the gram roasted. 

Cereal beverages Ronald B McKinnis (to Conti- 
nental Can Co , Inc ) Bnt 431,804, July 10, 1935. 
Cereals are prepd for ready extn by subjecting the 
* roasted cereal tissues mixed with saccharine matenal to 
mech pressure for niptunng the cells without completely 
disintegrating them Thus roasted wheat, rye, com, 
etc , may be mixed mth molasses and passed between hot 
rollers 
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ZUIOAN S U1NER 


Cheiucal research and the chemical industry Charles 
H. MacDowdl. / Western Soe Engrs 40, 163-72 
(1935). — A general review of the history of chemistry and 
research with particular reference to the development in 
the faeksng industry. W H Boynton ^ 

Chemical industnes in Fmland HeikkiSomt Suomen 
KemtsMehli 8A, 80-9(1935).-“Thc present state of the 
industry and the possibilities for futnre development are 
discussed E. E Jukkola 

Advances in the field of recovery of volatile solvents 
n. L. Piatti. Nilroceltulose 6, 47-9, 05-6(1935), 
cf. C. A. 28, 2429*. — A review E M. Symmes 

Chemical warfare and its defense Ugo Zanmi Setenza 
farm. [21, 3, 9CM, 133-41, el seq (1955) —General and ’ 
descriptive L E. Gilson 

The initiaflon and development of the defense against 
gas, 1915-1918. n. Evolution of the defense Paul 
Murphy Ind. ChemtsS 11, 353-6(1935). cf. C A. 29, 
4476*. E H 

Possibihty of using carbon monoxide as a war gas 
Mielenz. Gasschuts und Luftsehulz 5 , 263-7(1935).— A 
discussion of Hanne's article on the same subicet (cf n 
C A. 29, 13324'). A large part of Hanne's article is 
quot^. M. disagrees with Hannc in the latter’s concIuSKm 
ttat CO will occupy a prominent place as a war gas in 
toe wm j., L, Kibler 

Proteeboa against tone gases and dusts p. R Weldon 
Ausiraltan Chem Inst., J. fir Proc. 2, 226-30(1935). 

Influence of the breathing resistance of a gas on 
me capacity of the mask wearer for performing work ® 
Heinnch Herbst. Chem -Zlg. 59, 823-4(1935) —Modem 
gu masks with smoke fillers have breathing resistances of 
lO-ia mm. water compared to the 5-6 mm. of the older 
manufacturers must reduce this fer 
Use of the masks, as the efficiency and capacity 
^ According to H.'s work beclass^ 

® resistance of 20 mm. and more and 

% or less capacity for work of the wearer as unservKcable , 


with 11 to 18 mm resistance and 54-15% capacity for 
work as bad, with 7-10 mm resistance as av., 
and 4-6 mm resistance as good. Masks having IS mm 
resistance cut down the work capacity of the wearer after 
Shrs to Vi that of the wearer of a 5-mm. -resistance mask 
Oden E. Sheppard 

Engmeering control of occupational diseases. J. J. 
Bloomfield Am J. Pu6. ffeatlh 25. 1190-1204(l<ia5) 
J. A. Kennedy 

Bakelite’s anniversary James A. Lee. Chem & 
Met Eng 42,546-3(1935). E. H. 

Synthetic resins from hydrocarbons. If. I. Waterman, 
J J- Leendertse and H. L, Ligtenberg. Chem. li’eek- 
blad 32, 342-3(1935) — A light cracked gas-oil distillate, 
imtialb p 25®, 80% at 110®, contg. 40% crude benzene, 
Br no 86, 1 4625, dj* 0.^51, mol wt. 75, was kept 

for4to5hrs at room temp, with 3% AlCli A3(>-40% 
yield of resui was obtained; by distn. 40-50% light ben- 
zenic distillate was recovered after a little HiO had been 
added to the reaction product for hydrolysis Stable 
spongy emulsions can be made of up to 75% resin from the 
product by addn of ammomacal water. These emulsions 
can be worked up with ammomacal rubber latex (75% 
rubber) and pptd together by AcOlI. The mixts. can 
contain np to 83% resin. From the pond, dried rtsm 
mixed with powd wood (up to 75%) pressed objects are 
made. The resin is sol. in benzene, ether, turpentine and 
pyndme, not in ElOH, MejCO or HiO. The results con- 
firm work of Thomas and Carmody (C. A. 26, CIC3). 

B. J C. van der Hoeven 

Electrical temperature control m alkyd-resin manu- 
facture. C. S Ferguson Am Point /. 19, 11, Coaven- 
uon Daily(Oct. 29, 1935). W. H. Boynton 

Frequenbte, an msulatmg material for high-frequency 
twhnic E. Albers-Schonberg and J. Gnngofd Siemag- 
^13(1933): Referathartet StltkatUteralur 
No. 537(1934) — Frequentite, \’282, is a ceramic material 
with a base of pure magnesium silicate. Details as to Us 
properties and characteristics are given. M ^ 
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Mineral wool and Tenmculite at insulation. John A- 1 0 9-1 1%; («) cristobalit* maitscs with an expansion ci 
- ■ - — -- • — " • IA% al TlXl’ (2) I illing materiaU with thermal and 

Mltins cxpamvms* these materials have a total expansim 
of about 1 Ci% Chetrt. analysis Joes not show m whit 
cryatad form biOt is present, and only x rays show whether 
the filling contains quartz or cristolialitc. The expansun 
of fiUiag materials owing to fitting and heating are shenm 
in mrves « M. V. Kondoidy 

A nonilai&fflable pyrethrum spray for use in airplanes 
C L. Williams and W. C. Dreessen If. S Pub. /feallk 
Jiepit. SO, 1401-4(1035) —A mixt. of I part pyrethrum 
eat in kerosene (contg 2.% psrrethrins) and 4 parts CCl 
(contg. tto pryethrins) killed 100% of the mosquitoes 
(jrjernrgy^i) with 5 mm exposure By ordinary ti 


SchacJIcr M Eng Ckem 27, 1208 IJtrtdJrtj) — 
Die relation of thermal insulation to air conditioning, which 
IS in a rapid state of development, isdiscussed The great- 
est advance in insulating maieriaU has been in the use of 
mineral wools which are Ca silicates or Ca I'e silicates 
artifkally changed to the fibrous state They arc unique m 
combining the properties of low cond , chem stability, 
and ability to withstand high temp. The use of mineral ^ 
vcrmiculitc that has l>ecn expanded by heat as an iosutalor 
IS increasing, especially in industrial instaJlations. A 
tabic of the d and cond of common insulating materials 
IS given, also a thri-c-rlimensional chart showing cond. of 
mineral wool as a function ol d. and mean temp 

K. H. Uacebier 

Defennmation of the heat conduetion la tesulatiag oia- 
terials Bertil Stalhane Ttd V’Srme-, Vtnltlaliont- 
'tanftrtslek 6, 5 - 0 ( 1912 ).— A Ni wire is used in the dem j 
• • • • — 


of the heat conduction of the material The 
irically heated and the variation of the resistance of the 
wire IS ol^erved. With the aid of some theoretical eatcus 
It IS possible to det. the heat conduction It u detd 
for sand, concrete, cork, masonite and other materials 
with dilTerent water contents J.W. Holst 

A "loldenns" paste and general cement. H. C. 

Watson School Sci. Rev, 17, ld7(1012).— hfakecollodion 
varrush by dissolving celluloid in Am acetate and stir in 
aluminum powder. The raixt. sets quickly to a htrly 
hard mass, and since it is plastic in the intermediate stage. 

It can be molded and worked neatly. O Iteinmuib 
Summary of the most important literature refereneca on 
wetting agents in chronological order. Kurt Brass and 
A BeyrcSl ^fonal3(hF 7>zli/-/nd SO, 247(1912).—' 

A list ol references covering the years 191>35 L S. •- 

The age of miseral utilization John W’. riQck. Jl/in- j elTecis 


this mixt. u nonflammable Kerosene ext. contg. 0 47e 
pjTcCbrias is about as efleelive against Ae<ict ae[ypli ts 
unecontg 2% J. A. Kennedy 

Red aquiU InTextigationi M. C. O'Connm, ” 


Buck and C U FellcTS Ind En( Chem. 27, 13T7-S) 
(1932). — Red squill is an ideal and specific ratiadc. The 
chem. nature of the poison is unknown, so a biol assay 
must l>e used for standardization. A simph&ed method a 
desctib^. Rats preferred baits prepd. from meat, fUb 
or cereal, and the adiln of various essential oils did not 
iricreasc the amt consumed Canned red squill baits 
were found convenient and efleelive in field tests. 

n R. Riishton 

Effects of fumigants on paper Charles G. IVeher. 
Merle B Shaw and P. A Back /. Reiearch Nail. Bu' 
Standard! IS. 271-S(10-12}(Rescarch Paper No 838)- 
Normal fumigation with IlCN gas, CHiCHtO, CCl, 


mg Cengr, J, 21, Ko 10, 19-11(1915). — A statisucal sur- ' 
vey of the economic importance of metals and other mineral 
products in modern life A. L. Kaye 

Considerations m dereloping a minersl'Weol ladus^. 
Claries r Pryfing and Orval Wluie Chem & Jfet Pnt 
42,5V>-3(10353. P. H 

Detection of the bresk point In the determinstioa of 
retentiTiiT ol ectirated charcoal pranz Krctil Z. gcr 
Schen •iprentttnfvtt 30, 318-20(1915) —Tests previ- t 
oustyused are described and their limitations are discussed 
The lower limits of detectability by odor or irritation of 
eyes or mucous mcmliranes are given lor a no. of sol- 
vents, industrial gasis and war gases An app is described 
m which the increase in weight of an absorption sresscl. 
caused liy the absorption of the first traces of gas wbicb 
pass the charcoal being tested, proiluces an clcc contact 


CS,. CHiCHiO COi. or HCOOMe-CO, had no significant 

- J rcpresiBlative book and writing papers 

These cflectivc fumigants, all of which are commercuUy 
available, can be safely used for ridding valuable book* 
and documents of destructive insects. W. J. Peterson 

Fire prerentioa and protection In chemical iadustnei 
Bernard P. nood /<rJ Png Ckem 27, 1305-8(1935), 
GO. 

Polynuclear phenols and nitration and fuUonation pred* 
ucts jin making resins and as wetting, dispersing e> 
emulsifying agents) (Bnt. pat. 431.045) 10 Acetotri 
carbatlylic esters las plasticizers or modilying agents with 
synthetic resins) (U. S. pat. 2,017,882) 10 Cellulose 
ester films, plastic compns , etc (Brit. pal. 432,4f>l) 2J 

Gasmasks Reginald P. Howes. Bnt 411,071, July 


which warns the operator of the lircakpmnt Tbciemi- Plastic compositions Studien- und Verwertungs-C 
tivityoftheapp canbcvaricdoverwidelimitsby varying ' m.b. H. Ger 018,182, Sept 3, 1935 (Cl 394 22) A 


the length of the cantilever spring A. L.'Kibler 

A study of the mineral composition of m^e dust T 
L Walker Can. ifining J. 56, 479-8(1935).— The 
{rroportions of the common minerals, particularly of quartz 
and muscovite, were detd Vatioun means of checking the 
mineraU present is given The particles consist mostly of 
those with a diam. of less than 3 microns The percent' 


age of quartz has been detd. by means of the x-ray. Also g agent. 


carbonaceous fuel, c g . coal, brown coal, peat or ligoin 
is treated at a temp, up to about 80* with a phenol and (orl 
an amine, e g , I’hNHi, with the addn to the mixt , w 
to the product, of 3-5% of rubber, calcd on the product 
The product is then molded under heat and pressure, sn'i" 
or without addn ol fillcri, etc The rubber may lie uks“ 
soln or emulsion, and may contain a vulcamzirl 


n Univ Toronto Studies, CtoX Ser No 38,5-11(1935) 

W. H Boyrulon 

Stability of bleaching powder la packages, and of its 
preparations designed for use in sear gas attacks C, A. 
Rojalm and K Zietan I'harm Z/g. 80, 958-00(1935) — 
Numerous ,iata arc presented showing the behavior of 
bleaching powder, Dakin’s soln , bleaching powder salves 
anil other prepns. in relation to war gas attacks 

„ W.O L. t 

t-omparitiTe z ray and dilatonsetne Investigations on 
denui fillmg materials K. Endell and U. Hofmann 
^aknarta, Aundjciaa No.37(repfmt), fipp 1931: Arferof- 
harlet SilihalUleratur No 1017(19.15) —1 illing materials 
uwU lor teeth can divided into2 groups (1) those which 
show a comparativtly high expansion at 7(Xt*, but which 
expand on K'lting (a) quartz filler 
. (4) quartz masses having 


> processes i 


e described 


a 0 7% etpansu 


Pbstic compositions Studien- und Verwertuogs-C 
m b II. (Franz I ischcr and Otto Horn, inventor*) 
Cer.CI8,23l,Sepl 4. 1035 (Cl 394 22). A carbonactow 
fuel, e g , coal, brown coal, peat or lignin, is treated 
about 80* with an org base, e g , PhNHt, {CjH,OH)ih 
or pyndine, and the product is molded under heat aid 
pressure, with or without the addn of fillers, etc Sp 
processes are described 

Plasbe composition John P. Henharcn. Fr. 781,9® 
May 24, 1915 A compn for making linoleum, oilclott 
siccatives, wall coverings, insulating compos , etc , >* 
made by heating ordinary resin to about 149* until ta* 
AcOlI 13 liberated, adding a catalyst and continuing tbe 
heating to aliout 282*, introducing rubber and agiuuaf 
and beating until the rubber is dissolved. The catalyst ■* 
Co resoIinaJcatc or other appropriate linoJeatei or resia* 
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Films from plastic materials. I. G. Tarbcmnd. A.-G. 
Tr 784 28.'l, July 2-j The plastic material (cellu- 

lose il«Tv..’cascin, synthetic resin, etc.) is applied in 
powder form to the inner (ace of an cndlc^s hand whicli 
passes round a moldintt cylinder, so that llic powder w 
molded tinder high pressure and at any desired temp to 
form a film which is removtd (rotn the hand after moMine 
Seasonmg sheet pyrorylin plastics, etc John II 
Clewell and I loyd V. Wemple (to Dul'ont V I'coloid Co ) 
U. S 2,019,115, Oct. 2’) Tor removing a water-sol. 
volatile solvent such as ale from a material contg nitro- 
cellulose of a N content of aliout 10 4-12J2% and also 
contg a plasticuer such as camphor, the material is sub- 
jected to a preliminary air treatment, then to a water 
treatment, and then to a final air ireatmeni (various 
details of the ueatments bemg described) 

Artificul resms Aug Nawack A -G and Richard 
Hessen. Brit 432,190, July 19, 1935 This corresponds 
toFr.763.580 IC A 28. 5693 >) 

Synthetic resms Victor 11 Turkmgton and \Vm H 
Butler (to Bakelite Corp ) U S 2,017,877, Oet 22 
A resinous reaction product which is compatible with 
linseed oil, etc . is formed from ClljO and a hydroxy- 
biphenyl such as <»- or ^hydroxybiphenyl 1 urfural 
also may be used 

Synthebc resia Geo W. Seymour (to Celanese Corp 
of America) U S 2,017,993. Oct 22 A synthetic 
resm which is compatible with org cellulose dcfivs is 
prepd by treating 1‘hOH 100 with SCti 175 parts at temps 
below 20* and then removing uncombmed SC1| (as by 
evapn ) at temps not substantially abo%-e room temps 
and hardening the resin by fusing ii 
Synthetic resm Richard O Kleeman (to General ttec 
Co ) US 2,019,349, Oct 20 An aq colloidal suspen- 
sion of an alkyd resin which may be used as a binder with 
mica, etc , is obtained by heating in an aq medium an 
alkyd resm which has not been conterted to the final 
infusible form in the presence of clay 
Synthetic resms Sydney L M Saunders Drit 431,- 
951, July 18, 193S Resins are prepd by dissolving a 
fusible phenol-aldehyde condensation product m a partial 
ester of a monobasic org acid with a polybydric ale and 
condensing the product with a polybasie org aetd or an- 
hydride. The partial ester, which contains at least 2 
OH groups, IS derived from acids such as AcOH or DzOll 
or (he acids derived from fats, vegetable oih or naturally 
occurring resins. The products, which arc sol m vegetable 
oils, may be used in the manuf. of varnishes and coating 
compns. Id examples, a resm derived from e<reso1 or 
p-Ierl-butylphenyl and CHjO in the presence of an all. 
catalyst is dissolved in glyceryl monolinoleate and the 
pmdac( condeaserf wifA pfitftafic anAydride 
Synthetic resms Sydney L M Saunders Bnt 
432,103, July 22, 1935 Resms are prepd by the con- 
densation, m the presence of a heat-treated vegetable oil. 
of a polybasie org. acid or anhydride with a part lafly esteri- 
fied polyhydric ale. contg at least 2 free OH groups, the 
acid constituent being a monobasic acid derived from an 
oil OT a natural resm, which resm, oil or partial ester may 
be heat-treated prior to the condensation The products 
are sol. m heat-treated vegetable oils Natural resins or 
their esters and dyes or pigments may he added In an 
example, the monoglyceride of Imoleic acid is condensed 
with phthalic anhydride m the presence of heat-treated 
woM oil to yield a product that may be dild with a bydro- 
canion and mixed with a drier to give a vamish. 

Synthebc resms Sydney L M. Saunders Bnt 432- 
IM, July 22, 1935 Divided on 432,103 (preceding abs(r ) 
Resins are prepd. by condensing a partially estenfied 
polyhydric ale. contg at least 2 free OH groups, the acid 
constituent being a monobasic acid, e. g., AcOH, BzOII 
or an acid derived from a vegetable oil or a naturally occur- 
ring resm, with the product obtained from the incomplete 
condensation of a polybasie org. anhydride and a p^v- 
yoric ale. in the presence or absence of a vegetable ml. 
tich be heat-treated, a natural resin or an estenfied 
‘’c heat-treated before con- 
densation or u may be made from a heat-treated oil. 


^ The products, in conjunction with pigments, dyes, nilro- 
ccllulosc or cellulose acetate may lie used in the bianuf. 
of bcqoers In an example, a monoglyccryl ester of 
linoleic acid is condensed with an initial condensate ol 
glycerol and phthalic anhydride and the product may t>c 
dissolved m a hydrocarbon with (he addii of a drier. 
Synthetic resms. Wilhelm Kraus. Bnt 432,.3Vi, 
July 25. Pir* Condensation prorlucts are prep<l. by 
.causing uovolacs to react with condensation products 

* derived from ClIjO, (CH,),N4 and urea or mixts qf urea 
and other eompd* that react with CHjO. The novolacs, 
and also the urea-aldehyde condensation products, are 
prepd under acid conditions Tlic products may be mixed 
with filling or fibrous materials, e g , cellulose, in any 
stage <A the process of manuf and then molded fn ex- 
amples, a novolac prepd from PhOH, CHjO and (COOH)i 
IS mixed and caused to react with a condensation product 

) of (1) urea (with or without the addn of thiourea), CHsO 
and (C(X)H)« that has been subsequently mixed with 
(CIIj)«N«. or (2) urea, Cn,0. (CHt).N. and (COOH),. 
with Of without the addn of urethan or acetamide, to 
yield resinous products Ct C A 29,2201* 

Synthetic resm Soc pour Bind chim Bile Swiss 
176.914. June 1, 1935 (Cl 41) Addn to 172.079 (C. A. 
29, SStV) A resin suitable for making lacquers, synthetic 
masses, etc , is obtained by condensing I’hNH, with lin- 

* seed oil, subjecting the product to the action of anhyd. 
Cll»0-BhNH, and treating the resulting product with 
CIliO An acid condensing agent may be present 

Synthetic resms Glasunt-Werke M Winkelmann 
A -G (Richard Weithfincr, inventor) Ger 018,3111, 
Sept 0,1935 (Cl 12e 20 02) The manuf of resins, by 
heating glycerol and phthalic anhydride with a drying oil 
and a monobasic org and, is improved by pretteating 
- the mut with a small proportion of a halogen, e. g . 
1-2%, calcd on the oil Alternatively, the oil may be 
pretreated with the halogen The latter may be used tn 
admixt. sntb an inert gas. Examples ore given 
Synthetic resin moldmg cetsposibeos. Allgemeine 
ricLtncitits-Ges (3er 018.343, Sept. 7, 1935 (Cl 
J95 22) Sec Bnt 390, 351 (C A 28 , 004*). 

Synthetic resms from aromatic amines and fonnalde- 
hyde Allgcmeuie Elcktricitits-Ges (Hermann Dur- 
e meisier, insentor). Ger 018,110, Sept 2, 1935 (Cl. 
12? 9) Addn to 598,444 (C. A. 28. 6C94‘). S-Naph- 
thylamme is used as the amine in the process of Ger 69S.- 
444 

Restns from cracked tar and petroleum pitch. Clarence 
R Wise and David F. Edwards (to Standard Oil Dcvelop- 
mcntCo) U 5 2,018,771, Oct. 29 The initial material 
IS treated with HiSOi, anhyd. AlCli, anhyd. FeCli or 
anfiyd ZnCU, the sfudge is removed to obtain an acid tar, 
' the latter is treated with solid adsorbent matenal such as 
decolorizing clay and is then subjected to vacuum disln. 
until a solid resm is obtained as a distn. residue Cf. C. 
A 29. 

Resmous urea-formaldehyde products Arthur M. 
Howald (to Toledo Synthetic Products, Inc ) U. S 
2,019,453, Oct . 29 An initial product is formed by heating 
urea wiih an excess of CHiO m a shghdy acid soln , the 
g soln. IS rendered shghtly alk , addnl urea is added, and 
the soln is coned by evapn The resulting product is 
suitable for making molded articles 
Resinous coadensation product of urea and ionaalde- 
hyde Barnard M. Marks (to Dupont Viscoloid Co ). 
U S 2,019,354, Oct 29 A resmous compn winch is 
suitable for making molded articles is produced by caus- 
ing urea 1 to react with CH>0 1.0-2 5 mols , with the 
compn formed by reaction of HiS with an aldehyde such 
9 as CH|0 in aq. soln and having a Ph of about 4 0-7 5 
until a reaction product contg combined S is obtained 
and with addnl urea 1 mol per each 1 0-2.6 mols’ 
of the compns Various details and modifications are 
described. Cf C. A. 29, CGG9‘. 

Resmous coatmg compositions Horace H. Honkms 
(to E. I du Pont de Nemours ^ Co.). U. S. 2,018*^557 
Oct. 22 A polyhydne ale.-polybasic acid resm or ph^ol- 
CHiO resm is dissolved in a solvent distd. from petroleum 
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a rraricicz Process, b aboot(V>-2CO and havwj 1 2*« 
an araline point of from about —5' to afwut f/»* af»d a ‘raiMnarMif or translucent si 
difa »ih,cof afjout 15 toM. Such solas arc luital^le for 


coaUDi; furnlure, 

Cospofibon of robber and alhjd retu) Herman L. 
Gruoe and Roy If Kienlc (to Gen»ral Elec. Co ). H. S. 
2/118,4 f2. Oct 22 See Can ;M7,5t8 (C A 29.3r/r4*J. 

InfulatJnc eoaticgi. I O FarbCTmd. A.-G Fr 7W,* 
VO, July 22, ja25 Polyvinyl chb^vJe baring - “ 

tent tA C2-5% h used for coating metal 

Tnrtttating oilj N V tlc Pataafschc Pelroleurtt ^taat* 
«happij Fr 7K-1,-51'), July 22, 122" Oils for cables, 
tondeasejs and tran'forroers are nude by adding to ap- 
propriate mineral oils unsaid aliphatic hydrocartions 
I'lOVc), particularly tlu>se olitained by cracking or de- 
hydrogenating mineral oils or products from mineral oils 
^odneatg lasnlation on condoetort *■ — * 

Hahke A -O lint 4T2.4'J7. July 25, l!rt5 
similar elec conductors are msulat^ 1/y eatruding a 
lAjndlr <rf fine threads or Itandt of polystyrene, a cellulose 
diriv or <imilar suljstance from a press, carrying the 
I/undle and the conductor through a stranding nipple or 
anaV^gous device and thence over a draw-ofl devKc to a 
wind ng appliance, and stranding the threads or bands 
\i>?'Ai13 WWitA Vt* ttJhbtK^e* Ssj VtA SttiSV^SO 

of the drasr-ofl and winding devices with respect to the 


prepg the adhesise 
fftaspaient or translucent sheets or films descrilied in 
405,^7 oxssists of a mixt. of a vinyl re<in, c g , the pr/y 
nieruation product of snoyl chloride and vinyl acetate, 
aod • IdiOH-aldi-hyde resin The resins are diswdved in, 
c. K , ethyleneglycol or diacetone ale. and may be mixed 
fTith nitrocellulose soln. and a plasticizer, e g , diliutyl 
jihthalate. The coated surface is made a/lhMive liy ap- 
a s,i si/n- pltcatson of heat or of a solvent, e. g., gav/lme, C*Il*. 

othtrcon-^C'^.rthrfenedicbloruJe. ^ , 

Trtflgparrat adhetive tape, Urbain Comtiault and 
tfjcifU mdustrielle de la cellulose (S. I D. A C.) Bril 
4ll,2dl, Jofy 1, 10.55 This corresponds to Brig Z'JZ.TVi 
(C. A. 27, M'JZ) but excludes the use of natural or syn- 
thetic resins contg. a plasticizer. 

Casein products. 1510 Casein Manufacturing Co d 

jlmetica, Inc. Ir. 784,2f|«, July 22, 1955 Casein is 

Siemens & i inoed with a small amt. of water or other appri^utr 

* — - - -ilastifyifig agent and an alkali or salt or one or more other 

^iukalixing agents. The mass is mixed under a high pres- 
yure, wiih or without heat until a morlifjcation of the 
(■asein lakes place The mass is extruded, dried and ground 
fo a powder which i< eaiily sol. in water and may l« used 
(Of making glue and other products. 

Patleroisg artificUl leather, oil cloth or the like Karl 
'/a O.'J’/w/b tlscmrh. 

OcU 22 A ligfat.scnsitive emulsion such a 


orifices. AtBt*®d ge.laimvsdtied, powdered andmixed witha var- 

Heat- and aonad-intoUting articles ttahana <ush. Ibemitf is applied to the surface to be patterned er 

Firtlh Ger CIC.'KO. Aug 8. Fi55 (Cl fAlh •1,211) decorated, exposed to light and then ts photograpbi- 
Addn to 541,457 (C A. 26. XVH) Sec Brit. 4U,d54 faf'f developed and fixed to the presence of a vartusn 
(C A. 27, 570'J aolvenf and then dried 

Sotmd-abtorbiag and heal refleetmg IflSBlaiuag Kutesul _ CondeauUon prodnet S-jc. pour llnd chitn i Bile 
WitaUe for refngerstor cart, etc Geo, A Ni«J, Jr. Swiss l<4.9t/J, Apr. Id, l'j.55 (Cl, 41). Addn. to 172,0^1 
do Geo A KicolCofp) U S 2,f»19,yn, Oct 2'» .iC /1. 29. 65l»‘), A low-mol nitrogenous product »c4 
A relatiiely thick layer of flexible. compressiMe, eellubr * »«» low-boiling solveots is obtained by condensing pc4r* 
oound-absorlient material such as hair felt is used with a methvWpheno! (obtained by eondennng FhOli with 
layer of metal ftal such ai AI foil and with an intervening CHiO) and MiSTfi, a)>out 1 mol of PhS'Hi hemg uted 
layer of adhesively secured material such as paper 1** rack fhOH residue, and the condensation lietng stopped 

latolabeg eovermgs for pipes, etc Frederick V. King •*>«> • ‘«l shows that the product U no longer clearly 
(to Cape Asl,cstos Co Ltd) U S 2,019,417, Oct vJ. male The product is freed If cm volatile constituents 

larwus r.fg details are dcscnlied for malting insulation by a stream of men gas at 70’. The product is a resia 
from a £l/rMis material such as asbestos and a I'lnder such t'A in acetone or m an atc.>C«H« mixt. . 

as Na iilicats 0 CondesstUos products of urea or its denvsttves ans 

lasuUung and coohsg sonpositiou suitable for use la fonnaldshyde. Soc. pour Find, chim d Bile. GtS 
trasflenaers, etc Frank M. CUrk (to General CJec AI8.427, Sept. 7, 1955 (Cl 12o 17/J5). Process« rl 
Co ) f S 2/ll9eTV/, Oct 25 A mineral oil is us»d with which urea or lU derivs and CHiO are condeosed m the 
about (l//% of maleic, succinic, malonic or adipic aod. presence of active C are improved by using forms of active 
which serves to iniulnt sludge formation C which are capaf.Ie of advxbing acid electrolytes Wood 

Idmeral wool heat Insulation Howard J O'Brien (to charcoal activated with steam at StJO-KlO)*, and certaia 
Johns-Mans^tle Corp ) V S 2/)19/)2l, Oct 29 A vaneti«s of bone black, are suitable. The C may altema- 

moisture-rnittant maitrial compriv-s bmsc mmcral-woil lis^ly lie added to the solru of tbe reagents ami removed 
fibers thinly coated with a mixt of an oleaginous liquid ^ hef^e the sotns are mixed. Cf. Bnt. 253,<7>4 (C A 
such as lutl oil or paraffin oil and a normally solid water- **• 2^59) 
reprllant fatty acid compd such as 7a ttcara" XTr». 


Weatherproofing texble-laiiiiated conductors Leslw 
P Lamplough and Cunis V. Hass (to Wenern ITcc. Co ) 
tj S 2,018,4111, Ctet 22 In a coutimious operatnn lin 
a de*CTiVd app ), the conductor is first impregnated such 
a heated a-phaltKCompn ,lh<-Oit ghtlycooUd and treated 


Prea denrstires Imperial Chemical Indasfn»8 Ltd 
and Henry A. I5ggOtt Bnt, 452/175, July 22, 1 'j 35 
Urea js condensed snth 2 or more (up to 55) mol. propor* 
lions <4 ethylene oxide (1) and the products are acylated 
with an acid derrved from a natural fat or fatty oil Th< 
products are useful as fcxtife oisirtonfr particularly at 


with a cMting of heated liquid wax, and then treat^ with , tfrtb’'f and emulitfy%ng agenH. Among examples, . 
"anii-sticking’’ material such as priwd muta »* heated with 3W times its set. of I and the product ts 

Dielectric composition auitable for use la trastfonners, heated with stearic acid, the acylated product may be 
eapicrtors. switches, etc Frank M. CUrk (to General added to an indigo vat, whereby slightly grecnef dyeings, 
FVe Co) US 2,f)19,.'VW, Oct Tt A chloro6irfia much faster to rubbing, are obuincd 
such as a chloroeihylene and a chloropolypfaenyl such as Synthetic Biitenals Kurt Albert C.m.b H chemiscbe 
f^tarhp,rofnphenyl or the like are used together. Cf Fabnken Fr 7»1,1M, July 22, vr’A Condensation 
C A 29, 4lfM* produrfs of amides and aldehydes, cellulose denvs. 

Dielectric material suitable for use is capacitors, etc protein^lasts, amine-aldehyde condensation products, 
Frank M Clark (to General Elec Co ). U S 2,019,3117, 9 "novolacs,’* natural and synthetic r»sms, etc , or mixis 
A lemi-fesinous nitrochlorobiphenyl haviog a tA aliphatic or aromatic amines and hardenable condensa 

dieleeiTic const of af^wt 7 to 8 is ofrtaitied tiy tubyectiog t»ofi products contg. phenols and carb^yl, are hardened 

a mixt of isomers of halogetialed polypheoyb to a niiral- by heat until a gel is formed which may be cut. Tbe gel 

mgmixt. M IlNOj and H/50i for 2 to 15 hri atareactlon u cut into thin flakes or fragments which are fii*<d to- 

•""P e™ *''''“1 Ufi-UO*. gethtrandmoldedwithheatandpressureorsimplyheat 

Adhesive sheets Minnesota Mining and Mann- Crfotiag polymerization products 1 C Farbenind 
July 10. Divided on A -G (B either LGlzkendorf. Hans Flkcntscber and 

4Z7,fi«.5 (C. A. 29, fX’/f) and addn to 405,217 {C. A. IfeiarKh Hopff, inveators). Ger. CI8/X>5, Aug 30, 193^ 
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^C1 306 4 02) The polymerization prwlucts of eompds. i about 3% of moi«urc lor a sulficient time to form CMrscr, 
iStfOTcKble bon^rg.. vinyl e^ert.^ porou, w'thoui clTeotins any substamial 

oomg.onca » . . , . — j^ellation and wilhoiit foiming a soln. Doiimg xjiene may 

be ttwd as a heating medium. 

Cleaning composition. I’aul, .Antencn _and_^ Arnold 


or awylic nitnle, are colored by treatment with aq. 
suspensions of watcr-insol. or sparingly sol. dyes known 
to be suitable for dyeing cellulose csteia. Ammonnthra- 
qulnones, mtroarylanimes and ammoaro compdj. are 
among the classes of d>es specified. lYoducts obtainaUe 
by polymerizing mUts. of the olefimc eompds. wiin other 
eompds., or the products obtainable by after-treating the 


Drunner. Swiss 173,010, Afay 10, 1935 (Cl. 15e). Oil 
of turpentine, sulfoOleatc, cyclohcxanol, NH.OII, AcOAm, 
MgOnnd water are mixed together. 

Oae and cleaning of dry-cleaning liquids. Wm ” 


pobmen’zation products, e g , by chlorination or reaction ® Alton (to R. T. Vanderbilt Co.). U. S. 2,018,507, Oct. 
^fh Qtdchvdes. mar qHo be colored. The products may 22. Diny iJry<Ieaning liquid is mixed with a filtering 


Diny iJry<Ieaning 1 . . ,. 

maimal such as pyrophyllitc of graded sizes ond the rc- 
Sdlting rnirt. is passed to a filter where the larger sizes 
of the graded material build up a filtenng foundation sup- 
porting (fie finer particies <o insure a fine straining aciKTir 
on the passing liquid 

Detergents. Robert D. Grant. Brit. 432,140, July 


with aldehydes, may oHo be colored. The products may 
be treated m the form of films, filaments, sheets, lubes, 
etc. Sp. processes are described. 

Emulslfyinr and other agents. Chemischc rabnk vorm. 

Sandoz. Swiss 175,800-870, July 1, 1935 (O. 3Co}. 

Addnt. to 171,35'>(C./1. 29,5543') A cleaning, washing, 

emulsifying, dispersingorsoftcningagentismadebytreat- ^ — - - 

mg ohve oil with a mixt. of IMO. and the glycerol ester j 22, 1935 A cleansing prepn is composed of soft soap, 
of HiSOi (175,^). The oli\-e oil may be replaced by “ . c ...wfinst trtf..,nA 

coconut oil. (17.5,807), castor oil, (175,808), coconut oil 
fat acid, (175,809), or naphthenic acid (175,870). 

Emulsions Rcinhold O. Braike Brit 431,(142, 

JulyS, 1935 HiOitdispersedinoils, fats, resins, pitches, 
etc , by adding to the ll|0, prior to or during the mixing, 
about 0 0i% of the principal substance of aq allnb. 
c. g , NaOH, KOII, NH«On, having dissolved therein 
aromatic hydrocarbon denvs or their salts sol in alkali, 
e. g , BzOH, Na salicylate, a-, m- or p<resol The prod- 
ucts may have pigments or solid substances incorporated 
therewith for use as paints, color varnishes, printing inks 
and lubricants Among examples, 350 g IfiO contg. 

0 015 g. NaOII and 0 0015 g. DzONa are stirred at 30* 
into 1000 g olive oil, the product may be used as salad 
oil Cf. C. A 28, Clf)3« 

Wax emulsions I C Tarbenind A -G I'r. 781,014, 


a gritty or abrasive substance, e. g , sawdust, ground 
wood or cork, an onima! or vegetable fatty oil, a perfume 
and lt,0 to fonn a paste 

Wa thin g composition Gottfried Held, Chemirche 
Tahrilc. Swiss 170.022, July 1, 19.35 (Cl 2lil). Acompn, 
as aiiove contg a ferment contains at least one protective 
rolloid which does not arrest the action of the ferment, 
and In such quantity that it exerts on emulsifying and 
wastiing action In an etampJe, the conipn consists of 
Na laminaraic, NaCl, catciiicd soda and pancreatin. 

Washing and other agents. Chcmischc f-ahnfc vonn 
Samlox bwiss 174,511 to 174,.M4, Apr 1, 1935 (Cl 3Do). 
Addns to 171,.35‘) (C A 29, 5M8‘) A cleaning, emulsi- 
fying, dispersing and softening agent is obtained by treat- 
ing sperm oil with a mixt. uf HiSO< and el>ccrot*It,SO< 
(1744(1} The sperm oil may bercpiaced by spermaceti 
(174,512). Spermaceti may be treated with fuming II,S04 


wax emulsions i y laruenmu a - y ir. 7tvi,t>n, twa.ui;;). opermneeu may uc ireaieo wiin lummg »i,au4 
Tuly 22, 1935. Wax emulsions such as polishes end clean- * in the presence of a mixt. of monoxylylglyccrolether iso- 


ing cotnpns are made stable as regards cdor and appear- 
ance by adding during or after their prepn a colorless 
substance ItberaCing O easily, «uch as peroxides, persalts, 
alkali lalts of nitrobenzoic, nitrophtliabc or nitrobenzene- 
sutfome acids 

Compositions cootaloing collagen products. Wdfred 
G. Dewsbury and Arnold Davies Bnt 431490, July 5, 


. (174,513) PmaJly, bees wax may be treated with 
aniixt.of ll^^OiOnd gl>cerot-Hi804 (174,514). 

Coating compositions. Colloidal Colours Ltd. and 
Reginald Graham Durrant. Bnt. 431,281), July 4, 1035, 
Colored materials for coating surfaces, e g , of slates, 
tiles, glass, porcebm, concrete, bnekwork, are made by 
prepg. sols from hydroxide of Be and (or) hydroxide of 


1035. Glue or gelatin is treated with a mineral, ammal ^ Cr and incorporating tlierewith inorg. powders serving 
or v^eriAt.v 0,1 nf i.3n» nniii a rtia«« of «ao 4 <h« ascolonng mattets Without acting as electrolytes or having 

any adverse effect upon the sols. The powders, e. g., 
rCiOi. green oxide of Cr, black oxide of Mn, ocher, srnall, 
may be incorporaied with the liquid sol and the mixt., if 
desired, dried or they may be mixed with the already dried 
sol Tor application, the mixt. is stirred with II»0 and, 
after application, the sol may be gelled by applying jtn 
electrolyte, e. g., Na silicate soln. Cf. C. 4.29, 524Si. 

Coating articles with' eeliulose acetate Charles J. 
Nurse Unt. 431, GIG, July 11, 1935. In molding cover- 
ings on knitting pins, dress buckles, etc., the cclluiosc 
acetate is placed around the article which is then heated 
m an oven until the cellulose acetate becomes plastic, 
the healed aggregate being then transferred to and pressed 
between dies at a lower temp, than that of the oven so 
that the cellulose acetate at its inner faces, which are to 
be joined, IS more plastic than at the faces m contact with 


.r vegetable oil at 130* until a mass of fibers scpi., the 
fibers are sepd and then dispened in an aq medium. 
The aq. dispersion may be mixed With glue as a size or 
to increase its setting time, witli ice cream to control (he 
formation of ice crystals, as a protective colloid with latex 
to check coagulation, c. g., on concn or on addn of as- 
bestos fiber, as a stabilizer with emulsions, c g., oil-in- 
11,0 emulsions contg. pigments, with cream for whipping 
or with preserves, jams or meat exis., with the fiUers or 
colloidal Sm rubber, or with the HtO used m wct-grindiog, 
e. g., of graphite to he used in the impregnation of fibers 
to be used as elec, resistances, or of S for vulcanization 
Colloidal dispersions. Richard Werner. Ger. 018.269, 
^pt. 4, (935 (Cl. 12e. 4 01). Tor the manuf. of colloidal 
dispersions of silicates, tungstates and other poor elec, 
conductors by the elec, dispersion method, use is made of 
riectrodes in which one or more met&l cores are surrounded 


by the poor conductor, which is Itself enclosed in an outer " (he dies ’ App. is desenbed 
metailie ^liAnth. 


metallic sheath. 

Eels- Soc. pour Bind. chim. & Bile Swiss 
177,-i0, Aug. 1, 1035 (Cl. 41). (^rbamides and CH,0 
are condensed, the condensation not being allowed to pro- 
ceed beyond the hydrophile stage, in a neutral medium 
in the presence of a solvent at temps. In the region of 100* 
The resuItiDg spin, is dned to give a water-sol. powder 
wpable of forming a reversible gel. In the example, urea o 
with CH,0 in the presence of active C and 

Jelly-forming materials such as carob-kernel flour, 
gum acacia, etc. Rudolf G SchuU (to Henkel & Oe, O. 

n.). U. S. 2,019,303, Oct. 2-). To prevent jelly- 
It^ing substances of various kinds from formtag 
*h«n swelling or dissolving, the finely pulvenied 
material is heated to about 141-lfiCf in the p«sence ” 


Coating metals. The Bntish Tlionison-Houston Co 
Ltd. Dtit. 431,810, July 1C, 1035. A metal, e. g., steel 
plate, core, foundation or reinforcement, is united with 
a covering layer composed of textile fibers united by an 
artificial resm, e. g., a phenolic condensation product, 
by applying and baking onto the metal a coating of enamel 
such as used in enameling wire, applying the textile ma- 
terial and uncured artificial resin and curing the resin 
The textile fibers may be loose or batted or m the form of 
threads or woven or felled fabric, A steel wire enameled 
by applying and baking on several coatings consisting 
maialy of linseed oil, chma-wood oil, coal-tar od and a 
solvent such ns kerosene is passed through a soln. of un 
cured artificial resin and wound with cotton thread, which 
may be Impregnated with uncured artificial resm. Burtiicr 
layers of resm and thread may be applied, and the wire 
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bated lo cure or to cure partly the 

H\ay Iw used as a rwi/ofcement 

^pinntni pot for ra^on from fibrous textile malcml and 
irtificial resin 

Transpatent or Iraasluoid sheet matenat {xic anon 
Crislalkx Ir 7S-l,2t3, July 22, ini') Textile fibers 
are impregnated wiiti a .iO% solii of polystyrene, and, 
after evapn of the solvent, ate treated rtt a 2nd hot bath 
contg '10% of pure polystyrene resin The product i' 


thus coated 1 able ntalenal such ax kraft paper and with a pliant no 
the constmclMn of a conibuxubleoutcrcovennK such as Cti foil and is heated' 


_ noncombusiihlc cure such as a steel rorl to carbonire 
the carbnnizabic ntalenal and render the lube readily 
separable from the enre and front the outer coveting. 

Stencil sheets Wm G. D. Orr (to A B. Dirk Co ) 
If. S 2,018,501, Orl 22. A l>nckmg sheet Js used with a 
lype-rmpFcssititc sliect impregnated with a colored malerul 
such as one which is dark blue and a hotnogcncoiis sheet 


dned and compressed while heated under 25-10 kg per * of elastic material such as cellophane having a waxy color- 


* to form smooth sheets 
Rust-preventing composition I berhard Wurbs Swiss 
17C,04l. June 17, 1915 (Cl d7g) The compii consists 
of an alk reagent, Fe powder and at least one other powd 
metal of the same electromotive senes as Fe The alka* 
linicy of (he compn is about equiv, to a 0 25 to 0 OQO Af 
acid soln A varnish may be added to the compn 


beanogcoating on each side, the coating on one side being 
roloretl lo yield ofTset copies of applied impressions and 
ifie coating on the other side being colored to give contrail 
beiwectt the stencilited impressiou and the undistutlicd 
portions of the type impressible sheet. 

Frlchon-testing apparatus suitable for testing brake 
ImiAgs.etc Sydney G Tilden (to I^ybestos-ManhaUan, 


«ample, the compn. consists of I’b powder, I e powder, 3 Inc ) U. S 2,018,588-0, Oct, 20. Mcch. features 


KiCO), white lead and varnish 
Plywood Geo R. Meyercord and Charles E. Roiema 
(to Reconstruction Finance Corp ]. U. S 2,018,733, Oct. 
29 A layer of thermosetting resnious matenal such as a 
phenolaldchyde product and a layer of non-rcsinous ad- 
hesive matenal such as dned blood is placed between rack 
ply and the next inner ply, the proportion of resinous 
material to the non resinous material decreasing ftocn the 


Photomechanics printing processes Brkk & Kaulen 
chem. Fab G. tn b. U. Ger. 015,773, July 12, Pm 
(a 67d. 203), Addtt lo 005,206 (C A. 29, IIHI') 
A chromate or dichromate of a nonvolatile alkali, e g , 
bfa or tC, IS used as the ecnsuiiing agent tn the process of 
Ger C05,2<N) 

Steriluuig and proofing bristles The Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Brush Co Ont -1.31,780. July 5, 1935 Toothbrushes, 


r faces of the assembly toward the center, and the * etc ,or the hnsites from which they aremade, are rctuUred 


materials are subjected to heat and pressure 

Wood ply. George H Osgood and Russell O Peterson 
IT S 2,019,050, Oct 29. Wood plies are united by a 
vegetable hemicellulose-contg. adhesive whieh contains a 
sufficient excess of caustic alkali and CS» to soften the wood 
fillers along the glue line so that the natural acids of (he 
wood react on the cellulosic tnatenals to form a waterproof 
Ixind 

Gluing panels of wood veneer or the like under pressure 
Charles B Noms (to Reconstruction finance Corp). 
U S 2,018,730, Oct 29. A pressure enualuing pad for 
use in a hot press is formed of a easing such as thm sheet 
steel and filled svith metal of low m p such as an alloy of 
Pb and Bi 

Fiber contauer with metallic ends suiUble for holdup; 
oils, greases, etc Pierre Ifeysdnckx. U S 2.019,412, 


self-stenluing and mold-proof by unpregnation with a 
wtin ofaphenylmercuctcaalt.e.g , the nitrate or chlondc, 
■n HiO or other solvent, e g , dioxane, AeOAm, DtOlf, 
M^O or AcOCt . Before impregnation, the bristles may 
be treated with an oxidiung agent, e g . HiOt. and, after 
impregnation, they may be treated with a stabilizing agent, 
NaCl or Nal. Alternatively, the bristles may be immersed 
in a bath contg. 2 or all 3 of the tteaUng agents The 
bristles may also be treated with a waterproofing agent, 
«. g , paraffin, ceresm, carnauba wax or an ester or ether 
of cellulose 

Lamp shades, etc. Deutsche Cssglubhehi-Auer- 
CesellKbaftm.b 11. (to Degea A -O (Auergesellschaft)) 
Bnt 432.145. July 22. 1035 A lamp screen, shsde or 
reflector is prondM with a coating contg. a Kd «mpd 

_ - - - - or a made of a transparent or translucent matenal, other 

Oct An oil-resisiing coating such as casein hardened a than glass, contg a Nd compd Among several methods 


with formal is used on the inner walls and ends 
Shoe counter matenal Fred L. Ayers (to Brown Co.). 
U S 2,018,245, (^t. 22 A partially shaped counter is 
lomed essentially of a leleed fibrous base impregnated 
with rubber (vanous mfg details being desenbed) 
Foamed slag Dorman, Long & Co Ltd and John S 
Lewis. Dm 431,647, July 9, 1935 1I>0, in the form of 
a jet or the like, is delivered mto contact with the under 
surface of molten slag falling through space 
device App IS described 
Composite mica tubes suitable (or resisting high tem- 
peratures WiUis A Boughton and Wm R Mansfield 
(to New England Mica Co ) 13. S 2,017,943, Oct. 22 

A sheet of flexible mica and a binder such as Na meta- 
phosphate soln IS rolled into a cylinder, the cylinder is 
provided with intenof and exteriot coatings ot carbwz- 


described, a translucent psper, cardboard or fibrous ma- 
terial IS soaked in Nd NIfi nitrate and tben coated on 
both sides with lacquer, or the soaking soln. may be mixed 
with the binder, e. g , wheat starch, turkey gum or gela- 
tin, and IheNd salt then deposited in solid formbyevapn. 

Preserviag cut flowers I G farbemnd A.-G If 
764,3^. July 22, 1935 A soln is used contg a food 

for the flowers, such as cane sugar, and a substance pre- 

cullecting 7 venting putrefaction such as org compds of N contg at 
least one aliphatic radical of high mol. wt. attached to 
pi or substitution products thereof, e. g , dodecylamine- 
|ICI, dimethylbenzyldodecylammonium chloride and di- 
iRetbyldod«yhnchlorobenzylammoniiun chloride. 

Fireproofing paints or glues Marcel Flmiaux and Taul 
Kubler. Fr. 784,649, July 22, 1035 These are made 
fiiepioot by theaddn of Wassy cements 
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Mineral waters of Castrocaro Maria Bacchini 5ri- 
tnta/arm [21,3, 107-18(1935). — Analyses of waters from 
the different mineral spnngs of the Castrocaro region are 
L. E, Gilson 

City of hlanchester Rivers Department. Ann. Kept 
for year ending March 31, 1935. S. P. Dawson 44 
pp ,1935 — The sewage-punfication works have functioned 
satisfactorily. The extensions at the Davyhulme Wmks 
have been completed and the new activated sludge units 
are now in full commission F.dward Bartow 

Travertme-deposlting waters near Lexington, Virgima 
toward Steidtmann. Sctencf S2, 333-4(1935).— The 


waters are supersatd with Ca(HCO,)i throughout the 
year, the excess ranging from about 68 (o 76 parts CaCOs 
per nntlion Adjustment resulting in deposition of calcite 
9 is hastened by rise in temp., aeration and the presence of 
cakite Excess of deposition of CaCOi over CO1 suggests 
that much of the CaCOt which appeared to be in soln was 
really in « cryst. colloidal state. P. S. Roller 

The water supphes of German large and middle-sued 
dbes E. O Stem -/ng. 58. 600-602(1935), 

cf C. A, 28, 7385‘ — Data, mostly of economic signifi- 
cance, for 27 cities are reported in tabular form and dis- 
cussed. M. O. Moore 
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14 5«.wcr and SjKiM.'ifK 


*.f. C. .1. 3“i — ^Thc dec. r^'tance cf the waters of 


J1 <prtnss or ^trcAm- m the vutd^L of Alesandretta 
(S'Tja) ha« Wen detd. at >-anou> times dnniw; 1^-4. 
The results «how clc«e connection with the raonfaU and 
the nature of sum>und«v: rwks. C. .A Siltierrad 

Acid mine drainage control on upper Ohio Rieer tribu- 
taries. E. S. Tt'dole and K \V. Lion J .l«. 
llVis ,-lisv. 27. 1 IStVOSCUtSo).— Retentiv a mine-sealiag 
program went into effect (C. A. 29. UX>t*) and after V' 
mouths is considered suece«sfui Two hundred and 
fifteen nunes wre closeil and after *' months “5^ of the 
a».id has been remo>-ed from their dramaje. D. K F. 

Chemical fcarards in wster**-orks plants M. C. Simtb, 
fla!. J. Am Hate*- lle-ts .d«oc 27. 122o-4^<f‘tt5) — 
The bandlmg and uiiluatum of Q and adsn-mhle fir^t atd 


iaeth«l» of water and sewage aa^jsis i» u-ed. Only : 
reagents and a limited amt. cd ctjuipment are neces&n^. 
f>mtn oxuiutits and reducing substances interfere, and 
the test whBe relatiNxlv acci^te wdl probablv never be 
as accorate as the standard WlniJer method. I). K. F. 

Results of algal actintT. some familiar, others obscure. 
\V C- rurdi. J. .tw. Hate' U’erir Awoc. 27, 1120-33 
(1935).— ruie di>sol\-¥d O is the resUt of algae frowth. 
Tins i> produced cnli in sunlight, and i> sufScjeni to sup- 
port bacterial growth. In the alisecce of algae, bacteria 
sooacahanst thedi^scivedO. but in mats. O prodacuon aJ. 
wajserceeded dcplctwa Oivgfo produced hasa >-apor 
pressure about 5 times that of atm. O. D. K. French 
Determining the baetenolcgical tpsihtj of drin!bng 
wsler. J K Ilcs-lans and C. T. Ruttcroeld. J. .<«. 
Harer Assvc 27, 110l-9(U\5o). — ^The use of larger 


cor^dered Care in handlin.? is stressed. Con- j poetKms than It' cc is conudered de-irable Thewed foe 


onh i - - - .. 

tamers should be stored standing witamlh and pre>-ented 
fiom falling over. Fust aid and treatment for imtant gas 
potsonmg.etc , is discu^^sed Twelve precautKiaari tecom- 
nendiiions m regard to Cl bandlmg are given. 

D K. French 

The lelahon of activated carbon to water purificahoa 
C.H Billings. U uJe* ll'crfr 7 17, No ■(. 11-13 

(PX55) Testsare pven on G activated caibon* The best 
C for water treatment should remain longest m su<pensK'n 
and have a high phenol nrooval. Detailed method* of 
testing are pien. O.M. Smith 

Metho<^ for determining traces of heavy metals la 
mineral waters K. Heller, G Kuhla and F. MacheV. 
.Uitspr^e-ru IS, l'\j-2il2tlW5l — .\<xoedins to Mihokv. 
.i. 2S, 2^157*. dl?3*, d5>U*, the heavs metal content of 


a oocedepeBdaWe method than the dtin. btle method seems 
reasonable. D. K. French 

Limiting standards of bacterial quality for sources of 
punSed water supplies H tt’ Streeter. /. If u.'c' 
UVif 27, 1110-llllU'35> — ViTiete waters letpiire filtra- 
tion the ft«fage Es. «•’» ladea should m no case esceed 
50tXl per lft> cc. and should not exceed Ctt.fW per 1ft) cc. 
dunng mice than oSJ. of the penixl, a» for tnstatsw a Tear. 
XChere waters are <implv chlonsated the ac Es. fi?fi index 
should not exceed 50 per 100 cc. and should not exceed 
4ft> per IPOcc. moce than S*c of the tune D K. F. 

Pteparahon of fine anthraote coal for use m filter plants 
F L Duller J in Ha.'cv ft'.Tfa 27, lUU-o 

tlft>5) — Heavy refuse t$ fir-t dropped out b\ water and 
then b) shakers There is also some ash removal Siaing 
follows D K. FresKh 

Corrosicct cuntrol with a marble filter Hesrr Ryon 


a mineral water senses to vleinifx the probablv s«.Hirw of 
the spring. .\ scheme «f analysis »' outlined for detg as , Cerrosica control with a marble filter Hcnrr Ryx>Q 
little as 0 01 tt« of Cu, Di, I'b. Cd or Zn per 1 These lloicv lli>»la ttvJ S <vfr s [r S2, 5Cft-l(1935).— Filtraijoa 


ions were cemed bv shaking with CCU -r duhuone (cl 
Fischer and Leopddi, C A 2S, 22'Vo') and the final detns 
were made bv the polarv'craphic method (cf. Hem'vsky, 
C. d. 27, 5270) with a droppms He electrode 

\V. T. 11. 

DetenBiBabon of tnces of lead ia dnnking water 
J. F. Reiih and J. de Bcus. Z. oegf ICd. 13-27 

(1935).— See C. A. 29, ZCW'. W T H. 

The use of sodium pyrophosphate combined with meta- 
phosphate la the detenmaahoa of lead in dnnking water 
P. Karsten. Clew llVl'fjJ 22, S^U-C(PG5> —To 
avoid difS^tio m Fe pptn b> pvTOphc*?phate, meta- 
phosphate i> added to give the correct cocdiiwii for 
Pb detn.: per SO cc. water coetg. W»a than 20 uig. Ca, 
10 cc. 10% Ka metaphe^phate ts added, then 1 g. Xa 
p>TPph«Tiafe, R) <r. ammc^nrcal h'H.Cf fisCf* " 
r«.. 1 .^ 1 .1 * 


ihiough coarse cru'hed ruible (*'>0% CaC6|) will raise 
the fa a water, high is CC^, and mate^lv reduce 
"red water'* diiScultres. O. H. Yocrsg 

P ro g ie as report of comaittee oo testabre methods fox 
testing sechtes. Charles r Hoover, <t ef. 7. .fn. 
U'fitrr IFtfris .iifcc. 27, 1 175-5:5(1935) .—Methods are 
advanced for the detn. cl gram sue and percentage of 
0 fine>, weight jwr co. ft. as recetved, resistance to mech 
wear, rates of Al-0» to SiOs and exchange value. 

D. K. French 

AsKStants for working with hard water. Fn« Ohl. 
Sf^xner m. MW 50. No 33. S-ll(U\i5).— Fee i«iu»- 
tml purpesJes water is sofieaed either m specul in«iaUa- 
tioas CT bv the use of washing softeners. The 2ml laethcd 
IS less expensive and heixe mere suitable for the 
»w7*^^v. These water ^Vtecers axe (f) soda. (2) 


ibv^of NasSsola. Cuiselirimated if necessary bvaddia; ^ hoses, (3) uuxts. contg. sc^, water glass or o'her $ilK>c 
i ^mps of 10% KCK soln. to the above. This prtvedure aodeocupds., (a) the same plus scop; (5) the same plus 
allows simple ^anmctTK detn. cf Pb even in very Lard borax, XajPOi, etc., with and wi'.hcct scop, (4) N* 
water and a the presence of up to 20 mg. Fe per 1. phosT-ates cr aliati salts of silick ce phosphceic acid*, 

o, . B. J. C. van der Koeven The use of all of these softetang agents b discussed. The 

btepThotometne determmabca cf manganese ia diiak- Mlowi— com powders ©I German manuf . uwrd as water 
¥? Eanl. J/il-ceAeTiw softeners have the'x cempns.: FeeaJ-r.V'j-\fj t» se^p 
ii' soda and a mat. of evde ales, mda (feteiw^* 

*1^* fn^tioa cf a reddah violet g CD and water gL»<s. i* soap, soda, borax and w^ter 
cci.apd. when ctuadnyalent Mn i* treated with dimethvl- glass, rnwafpjv washmi: soda i> soup. «cda and w^ter 


/>-phen>leEediamice U suitable for photcenetnc meascre- 
ment. The color, to be sure, is noi sp. few Mn but it is 
ea^- to avo-d mterfertcce bv other Oxiduing agents likeh 
to be present la water. Full duecHons are civen foe earn- 
ing out the test with ICO cc. of water. T II 

Step-photometnc determination cf free cMorme'in 
^ Gcfdenberg. AfibivAew IS. 
The edonmetne method of Flhr . s « ' 
-i' S, SiO, 2090) with an acid sola, of r- 
tdidiae as reagert was studied with the photometer. A 
tab-e was prepd. showing the Cl cocTe«p<Midiag to each 0 1 
m the drem readhtgs (Cl ■= — 0 07T ms. rer 1 ) 

and pc^ible inteifercsxe studied. T, jj 

C^OTimetne method for the detexainatioa cf dis^lvvd 
exTgen F. V, ellmgtoa Gilcteas. 7. Aw. M o/er llCS 
J7, 116C.T7(I0S5),_A % 


glass. i> soda and water glas» (it con.wsts cf 

moan soda, XajPO, and water glxss) . Yarioas phases of 
water softening are d-scussed. Leopdd Schefiaa 

"Water softening ea steamships. An interesting plant 
for tte •‘Queen Mary." .Anon. M’nir- cv7 Mi.'#' 

•37, 51T-Sil935).— .A combined lime and base-exchange 
riant IS used. W. A. Mwcg 

' Diesel-engine exhaust used ia water scftecing, Tind 

Ftegemaa. Mat- M cri? Fjeg. 5S, 11X2-4(1935).— The 

exhaust, eortg. approx. 9% COj, is u^ fer recarbona- 
tkm. Ev this mean* a fa of 5^21 can he maintained in the 
treated xrattr. Mo objectioaable cdors ce tastes are 
imparted to the wa»er cor i.s K oece-ssarv to scrub the cas 
before u«e. W.A.Mocve 

Rontme analysis ©f boOer feedwater sowces. S H 
Coleman. F«e- Piit: £»g. 39. 5770.CG5).— RouT-e-* 
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iiauc uot only of the water in the boiler ' T. E GiesccLcandP. J.A.Zellar. Southwest Water Works 
1 various parts of a system and raw 17» No. 8, 11(1035) —An espll lake of about 14 


water sources Such analyses may show variations in the 
raw water or leaks m a circulation system that, when 
found, can be corrected Edward Bartow 

Mottled enamel Crawford A McMurray. Soulkuest 
nater Il’crir / 17, No 4, 18-19(1935) —Nmty-«ght 
of 4Q0 children between the ages of 0 and 13 years de* 


constructed at College Station, Texas, to handle 
300,000 gals daily of settled sewage with a biocliem. 0 
demand ^ 475 p. p m. The lake elllucnt had a biochem. 
O d^and of 80 p. p. m , thus supplying 75 lb. of O per 
acre per day. O M. Smith 

The manufacturing, testing and use of diffuser media 


veloncd mottled enamel by using water exclusively that . Frank C Roe Southuest Mater Works J. 17,_No 4, 
contained 44ppraofF OM Smith 14^15(1935).— See C. A, 29, C679*, O. M, Smith 

— ■ ... . Stream pollution and textile wastes C D Black- 

welder. Meek Ent. 57, (531-2(1935) —See C. A. 29, 
4114* E H 

Bacteriological examinations of oysters and water from 


Chemical sewage treatment m Amenca. Imhoff. 
Gesundh.Jnt 58, 599-000(1935); cf. C A. 29, 520S». 

M C Moore 

Features of the new nerthside sewage-treatment works 
of Durham, N C Wm M Platt. U’ater U'ortr an^ 
Sewerase 82, 337-13(1935) G II Young 

Experiments la chemical sewage treatment at Liberty, 
N Y U A Hardenbergh Puklie It'orir 65, No 10, ; 
31 2(1935) — Original expts with chem. application 
I'/i miles upstream to effect mixing and coagulation were 
unsatisfactory, an air mix tank, installed at the plant sue 
gave satisfactory results with chem treatment, as tollowrs 
(1) ‘‘Ferrisul ' and chlorinated copperas gave satisfactory 
eflvuents but necessitated lime and Cl application at the 
upstream dosing point, (2) •*Blaekalum"gave satisfactory 
results w-ithout lime-Cl dosage upstream, and the Anal 


Narragansett Bay during the wmter and aprmg of 1927-23 
L M Fisher and J. E. Acker U. S I’ub. Health Repis. 
SO, 1449-75(1935).— The quality of the water is better 
in winter and early spring than it is m the late fall The 
quality of the oysters also tends to improve at these times 
This tendency on the part of the oysters is perhaps more 
niatkM Init results are likely to be more erratic. There is 
a general trndcncy in northern oyster-growing areas during 
the marketing season for oyster scores to increase as water 
scores increase, and vice versa, when viewed broadly. In 
individual comparisons, differences may be extreme A 
marked improvement in tb^ quality of o>sters occurs 


Cl dosage could be materially reduced, (3) application of * within about 1* of the f p This improvement was much 


activated C direct to the sludge digestors (a) increased 
digestive activity, (4) gas production, (e) removed sludge 
odors and (d) gave a faster drymg sludge A combination 
of 2 and 3 became standard practice G H Young 
The new sewage treatment plant of Walden, N Y. 

Newell L Nussbaumer }Vater H'eris and Setteraie 82. 

355-8(1035) O If Young - 

Stale Hospital aewage-disposal works Henry Ryon « log the atm. with 
Publie Uortr 66, No 10, 33(1935) —Operating statistica proprietary coned 


from the Poughkeepsie (N Y’ ) State Hospital plant 

G II. Young 

The problem ot sewage treatment at Bninn Fnednch 
Frodl Teth C<mnnd<42o« 38, 222-4(1935) —The need 
for treatment in view of the very low diln at times af- 
forded by receinng streams and proposed types of treat- 

ment are discussed /4td 245-52 —Graphical and tabubr It , the spray w 
data important in the planning of a sewage-treatment o Ulien the spray 


consistent at these lower ranges of temps than a 

other cold-weathcr ranges Also in Sewage ll'oris J 7, 
727-11(1935) J. A Kennedy 

The efficacy of various insecticidal sprays in the destruc- 
tion of adult mosquitoes J A. Smton and R C. Wal< 
Reeords Jtfalarta Sunty India S, 275-306(1935) —Adult 
mosquitoes m houses were effectively controlled by spray- 
mixl of I part of Pyrocide 20 (a 
of piTeibnim) and 19 parts of 


kerosene with the addn ot either oil of citronelfa 5, oil 
of sassafras 0 5-1 0 or oil of pine 4-5% The efficacy of 
the spray seemed to increase with a rise in temp and to 
decrease with a rise in relative humidity The apray 
seemed to be less effective against certain culicines than 
against certain anophelmes At a conen of 1 ec /325 cu 
*■ - highly toxic to mosquitoes m 30 mm 

~ used at a conen of 1 ce /100160 cu 


plant are discussed, including the amt of sewage flow, ft , persons in a closed room experienced in about 6 it 

tbephys and chem character of the sewage, the variation a distmcily opprcssiie feeling which deselopcd into a 

of these factors with the lime of day and year, industrial mild headache with occasionally a slight irritation of the 

wastes (which here are not of a troublesome nature) nasal mucosa In eonens of approx 1 cc /200 cu ft , 

and the possible utilization of sewage sludge, etc except for a slight oppressive feeling, the symplorns were 

M. G Moore slight, while in conens of approx. 1 cc /350-400 cu ft , 
Chemical mechanical treatment of sewage IV (a) very little unpleasant effect was noted in a closed room up 

Meehamcal filtrabon, (b) sludge treatment Philip D. to 30 mm K D Jacob 

Streander and Michael J Blew. FuNic ll'oris 66, No 10.^ Lsraindes and a method for temporary protection from 
15-16(1935), cf C A. 29, 7540“ — Ylnder (o) the adult mosqritoes In limited areas Joseph M Oinsbuig 
authors discuss (1) advantages of ffUralion, (2) 5ltex New Jersey Mosquito Extermination Assoc , Prec 22nd 
types, (3) fUtration rates and influencing factors, under Ann Jtleehnr I9JS, 147-51; cf C A. 29, 3980’ — A larvi- 


(4) they discuss treatment and disposal, with factors ... 

V.Mdje f atid (,2) town G K.V. 

Sewage dangers hfarcel Bertharion Tech sanit. 
munie 30, 228-34(1935) —The very toxic nature of II, S 
gas m sewers and its frequent occurrence are noted A 
subacute intoxication is possible at exposures of several 
hrs at conens of 5-20 p p m j or 5-10 mtn at cooms. 
ot 60-60 ppm The irritation flrst is noticed in the eyes 
and mucous membranes and in severe cases results in pul- 
monary edema. Anaerobic putrefactive fermentations 
m sewers form large quantities of the gas COi and CH« 
are also found in sewers but are less important in a public 
health sense than iIjS Measures of security are outlined. 

T. ' C R Fellers 9 of Aedes .tiui uus anniicu sc me rate oi i o xai /acre 

ETpewnce with ^tprinabon of acbvated ahidge E. the kiUs of larvae in 18 hrs. were for kerosene 70. stove 
F Smith Meter H orksand Sewerage 82, 362-4(1935) — oU 63. fuel oil 48, crude petroleum 33 and used crank- 
^ eWorinabon effectively control ed bulking diffi- case oil 9% The prepu of satisfactory oil emulsions was 

cuuies at the Lima (Ohio) activated sludge plant, in faciUtated by the addn of 0 25-6 00% of pine oil but the 

eauction of romoreee..H requirements as a killing efficiency of the mineral oils was not improved 
thereby IVhen it was used at the rate of I 5 gal /acre, 
, an emulsion prepd by emulsifying equal parts of fuel oil 

“■* '% soap soin and dilg with 20 parts of water killed 


cide suitable tor use on hard and salt waters is prepd by m.. 
xog^kb OadvcrtA'lf . A. CwvcnitTawd'wi'i'n &I4 gal wata 
and then thoroughly agitating with 100 gal kerosene 
contg 2-3 lb wool grease and enough pyrethrum ext to 
equal 100 lb flowers (contg at least 0 9% pyrethrms) 
For spraying, the stock sob is dild. with 10 parts wafa 
The spray is effective against mosquito pupae and gives 
temporary control of adult mosquitoes when it is applied 
to gross, shrubs, etc K D Jacob 

Mosquito suppression work b Canada ta 1934 Arthur 
Gibson New Jersey Mosquito Extermination Assoc , 
Free 22nd Ann. Meeting 1935, 77-01 —Tray tests were 
earned out with the larvae and pupae of common species 
With oils applied at the rate of 1 5 gal /acre 


addn , reduction of compressed s 
result of chlorination w ere such that an estd. annual »r- 
in^fS320-*1500 can be realized C H Y'oung 

The biologleal treatment m water of settled sewage, and 5 
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an av. ot SSSp of the lon-ae. The hnicidil \-alue of fuel 
oil-soap emulsions, >nth or without the oddn. of pine ©J, 
was materially increased by the addn of dems powder (0 "5 
lb ). The larsucidal salue of oil erntiNiotis was slxi 
increased by the addn. of pj-rethnim powder (1 lb /ksI.). 
The oil emulsions were completely eficeti\e acamsi moa- 
rjiiiio pupae. Sulfite liquor (1 part/24tl parts w-ater) was 
ineffcctiie against lirvae and pupae, and hme S (1.100 
and I'StXl) was not harmful to lar>-ae m Iltl hrs A 1: 
SXX) soln of 40^ nicotine sulfate ga\-e UXl^^ bill of larvae 
m 17 hrs. but had no effect on puj'ae A soln of laandiv 
soap I in water ltXX> parts ga\e IPtlfp kill ot lar\*ae and 
17ft. kill of pupae m 17 hrs Dusts prepd by mwing 
powd dims (&rj, rotrnone) I and infusorial earth 100 
parts and applied at the rate of 1 Ih dems per acre gaw 
complete control of lan-ae and pup.ae in f>o hrs Infusorial 
earth impregnated wath oil gave exeellent results m de- 
stroiing Imme and pup-ae when u«ed in do«iges per aere 
as liule as 3-4 gal oil The use of oil exts of pyreihrum 
instead of od alone in prepg the dusts gax'c markedly 
better results Mosquito repellents for application to the 
clothing and skin arc de«cnl>eil K D. Jacob 

Hygiene in linotype rooms A study of wotkicg ton* 
diboas \1’ I’aje and II H l\eber Seknffen Cesant- 
^>’0 d4, 1— 1''< lP3.i) , Afh Rfteks’ 
lesundk 03, 247--f'2(l"351 — .\ special portable app for 
detn of Ph m air IS described The min dangerous conen 
tpresumably 1 mg per 4lXX) I ) was not found in any 
parts of the rooms Howe«r, precautions are adsnsed 


1 in connection with collected dust on floors, etc. The CDs 
content did not exceed 0 5fe and was considered without 
influence. The highest CO content recorded was 0 U13 .c. 
which was considered insufficient to cause acute symp- 
toi^ R- P- ^ “I'OO 

Paints and prT«en,-atixes for engineering structures 
(water or sewage-treatment phntsj (Dodd) 26. 

* BssO'Cxchsnge agents. Soc. anon, due '‘Mutoscl*’ 
Soc Holding Luicnibourgeoise. Siviss 175,f>t>l-6, May 
16, l«d5 (Cl St’g) A method of causing deposition of 
salts in soln. in water consists in haimg at least two base 
exchangers each with a different cation «epd. diagonally 
in a container Thus, in prrpg (AeOJjPb, teojife is 
satd. with rb(NOjli and a 2nd quantity of reohie is 
satd with (AcO),Ca The exchange of liases yields 


(Cl 43) DetaiU of a filter tower for sewage water ore 
given 

Cleaning sewage water Heine Dictraann Swiss 
176.63d. July 1, 103S (Cl 431 Sewage sludge is dried, 
poi^ and used as an adsorption filter for cleaning sewage 
water. The dned sludge mav lie mixed with peat or hg- 
niie. Cf C. A 29. .VXVP 

‘ Automatic tode gate and sewage regulator for sewage 
systems Edwin R Schofield. 1. S 2,01S.3S3, Oct. 22 
Various structural, mech and operative detail* 


15— SOILS, FERTILIZERS AND AGR1CULTUR/\L POISONS 


M S. SSDEasoN AVp K D JXCOn 


Ceylon soils V. Sods associated with timestoae fairly con<t , around 2.V> millieriuts’. % org matter. In 

A.w. R JcachtmandS Randinh. TmO Ag* (Ceylon) the tnature sod', pa.<sung from the wet to the dry regions, 

815, 67 77(1635), cf C A 29, 8P>o* — them andphys the base-exchange eapaeiiy of the clay fraction increased 

data relatii-e to the classification of ihe«e «od> are gix’en fromabCAit 13to25millie<iuiv. %elav and in the immature 

VI. Some forest sods of the wet tow-eouatry. A.W R sods from about 21 to 70 milheqmv. while for the 

Joachim and D, G. Panditte«<kere IhJ 146-56.— Mfdine gray sod it amounted to tX> inilliequiv. Pios’ 
I'rofile ehamctenstics and analytical dtta on 7 forest areas ffcofe sretw ef MeunUus soils. — When the orp. complex in 
are given. John 0. Hardesty immature highly leached .*oiJ« was dextroynJ by heating 

The soils of Tadjikistan. M. A Pankov AU’Vnu>n « the sample at 3o0* for S hr?, the P extd bv Truog> re* 
6o. RfSfarek CctHm Jnsl. (Tashkent, I' S S R.) I93S, agent was appros. the xame a* ih^t extd. bv iSr citric 
1-12S — A «eries of clicm. analvxcx on the chemorem-hke acul from the untrenteil «oiU; Truog's reagent extd. ie<» 
soil*, dark and light grav soiU, ehe<tnut «oih. alluvial P from the untreated soiK than did l^c ciine acid The 


and xcdoncfaak complexes. J S Joffe 

A sod surrey in the valley of the Great Stour, Kent 


evidence indicates that Truog's reagent exts. only inorg 
ea'ily available P whereas ciine acid also exts, org. 


W. O Sharp. Age, OVl Ifye. Keni P. Tliere was evidence that in the more acid soils. 


No 36, 


where exchangeable bases are not very plentiful, there is 


SeishoQships^ roots, soQ profile and imgstion ui the a tendency for p to be fixed in the org. form, but in the 
Sudan F. K. Kenc^ington. J 5oe/%-£iJSleni Ag*. CoW ' more neutral soiU, where exchangeable bases are plentiful, 
U\e,/rca(N’o 36, IS5-S2(1633).— The chem. and phvs the P tend' to be assoed. with lhe<e bases Data are given 

properlies of Sudan soils are discussed with particular on the rAjfi.'v lv.*irwa mcixtarr end (hr pkrs, ttppt^ies 
reference to the occurrence, origin, nature and effects of c/ .Voanbax sotlt and on the aWnfyiRj pinrer of A/dan.'iax 
sol salts and wg. matter. K D. Jacob Jcslx. .Xdmixt of lOSc of xulisod with the surfacesoil bad 

(Report on] wochemistrt. N. Craig Mauritius Dept no deleterious effect upon the sod mierofjganisms and the 
I oBjarroar /5«nirrA 5to. 1934. tiitribcation piocess was not suppressed in mixts. contg. 

~ ' ' -TK V * *’* t ‘ — ropjofy c( 50% of subsoil Mauritius subsoil-, are not toxic to sod 

The oase-exchaage ca^city ofthe inorg ahsocbing e mieroi'irganisms, but merelv stenie, and the depression 
complex vMi^ ^eailv in different types of sc41s. In rhe of the mlnhealion prcce<« i' due to diln. of the active 
maturescalstheelav from the most highly latenied samples surface »od with the sterile sutwl K. D. Jacob 


had an extremely low capacity foe base exchange, the 
t^cuy mcTcascd as the degree of lalenration decreased 
me exchange capacity of the org ab-sorbing complex 
rwain^ pracucallv the same m all the mature wnU. |n 
the hjghJr Jaienred mature soils the daj exerted a very 


Sml reaetiem and plant growth James Hendnck and 
Walter Moore. Trans. J/i*Waad fe Agr. 

47. 54-AO(loS5). — Under conditions m the nwlh of 
Scotland the optimum pn ranges (or the grwvth of ccdinarv 


TniT.n,."',.,^ sons the claj exerted a very crops are- sugar beets and peas 6 0-7.5, tiarlev 5 S-T 5 

wlX base-exchange ^perties of the red clover 5 5-7.5, wild white clover 5 5-7.1, wh«t 5 

m^i'er^ ***' * ’'*"**P* ^ 4.5-t>21. potatoes 5 0-6^ and 

Cljj n,or, ,h„ p,x„. 


was bydntes, starches and simple N compds. arc the f 
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iht dccompn of plant malmaU ^iiowcd 
that the fungus tissue tlstlf is a readily availalile source 
«! N. Inoculation oj plant«i wth certain intld viruses 
appears to protect the plant from effects of more virulent 
strains A mitt of some mifd viruses with certain other 
vmisea produces a disease more severe than either com* 
pooent Incorporation of antioxidants with talc pyrethrum 
and kiescljnliT-pyrctliruTO dusts retards kiss of activity 
m usiiiii iiuiiius ».-uiiMuusiiia oi uewii»;>u puiii » * P<»-»on duc to light and air exposure. Tannic acid, 

consust of a varying proportion of lipiin or lignin * Pyrocatechol, resorcinol, hydroquinonc and pyrogallol 

• - • * offer some protection I C I eustel 

Organic soils and epusastic response W. Keil'^n Jones 
Kature US, SWflOIS) —I rom certain infertile org soils 
a gas tnay be exid (by aeration, centrifuging or hcnting) 
which produces on tomato plants epmastic curvatures of 


plant consiituinis to decompose in soils or composts, I Investigations 
followed by free proteins, pentosans and cellulose The * -• • • ^ 

lignins contain hetnicelluloses, notably polyuronides and 
resms ThLSc are resistant and tend to accumulate Fresh 
«ood products such as oak leases, pine needles and cypress 
Mood are high in lignin and polysaccharides but are low 
in N Cereal straw and com stalks are high in carbo* 
bvdrates and low in N Leguminous plants are high tn M 
and tow m Iignm Humus constituents of decompd plant 
remains consust of a varying proportion of lignin or lignin 
deriss and protein accompanied by a less stable group o( 
resistant carbohydrates, fatty and waxy substance* 

Low moot peat contains nearly 70% of the ligtio pioltin 
group compared with 36% m the original plant material 
Corresponding values for high moor peat are 36 and 13%, 


The humus in chemorem soils is characteriied by ‘be pctwlc* similar to those brought about by ethylcm 
Is content of Ca and htg fn and soils the humus is high I *•* from such sods when added to water culture solns^ 
n protun and has a narrow C N ratio Add humus is 3 produce similar cpinastic curvatures 
onsidrred to differ primarily from tnild humus 


- — -- cuttings and 

influence the rooting of the cuttings and the manner of 
tool growth of cuttings and seedlings. The intensity of 
the effects may be seasonal Philip D. Adams 

The apple.gTowmg sods of Tasmasls. 1 A general 
tA*esbgatio& of the tods C. G Stephens Australta 
Counctl Set. lad Research PuH M, 7-31{tCn5L-”The 
10 soil types in all the mam apple growing areas of South- 
ern Tasmania are classified and described. Vv nh the n* 
ception of the alluvial and Woodbndge sods, all are of a 

. podsolic nature. The mech. analyses and reaction of 

formula K X 20 was shown to be entirely uiiMinable lot sol's givm in an appendix Th^ soils can be 

the soils investigated live sod groups were studied divided roughly into 3 groups, the first having a mean 
Somerset West, Dwaarsrmers Hock, rtgin DisukI. M value between 6 7 and 6 0 for surface soils, the second 

Kisstenbosch and Bredasdorp District. The C/N ratios ^48 and lie third 6.3 to C 5 Fxcept for a few of 

of these soils ranged from II 2 1 to 33 0 1 with an av *nd and heavier samples it appears (hat these 

for the 12 soils of 16 6 1, and only 2 soils had ratios of the readily leepond to tnodnate dressing* nf CaO An 
order lCm2 I A C/N ratio of 19 1 is regarded as typical $ eumn of 9 profile* shows that the replaceable base cr- 
ol the winter rainfall region soils (euluvated) of (he South* **"* '*-••'* - — — .m-. — i t,.,.-.. m 

west Cape. In passing from a sod to subsod, with one 


t and extent of base satn. of the exchange complex 
I lie function of humus in plant nutrition is discussed 
Irvin C. Fcuslel 

The orgonie matter eaalent and the carbon nitrogen 
ratio of South African soils of the snnter rainfall area 
U I Isaac Trans Roy Soe. S AJnea 23, 205-30 
li'S'il — Soil N was deid by the Kieldahl rnethod. soil 
org C by the SOj reduction method of Robinson, and org 
niaiti-r by_C X_l_724. The estn of sod org matter by the 


exception (tCrom Rner Farm of the Dfgin District) 
there was found a marked decrease of org C and K, and 
this was accompanied by a narrowtog of the C/N ratio 
Theav ofthefisubsodsstudiedwasU 7 1 Onlbewbole, 
iheorg matter content and the C/N ratio of the cultivated 
soils ate lower than those of the virgin soils No correla* 


. . ..t for the rurlare soiU is reasonably go^ Id some cnscs 
there is a relatively high proportion of No K is geocrally 
low but apparently nifficient for treo requiremeats. Reb* 
lively high proportionsof Ca in the alluvial soil empbaswe 
Its rupefiority In genera), there is a very fair amt. of N 
and heller tree growth is usually characieriicd by higher 
N value* RtOi ts generally low although tn sulTicient 
quaotiiyor of little significance m the trees’ requirements^ 


— — found between the av org matter content and d The KjO figure* show a definite correlation between kiO 
(be C/N ratios of the soil groups and the av annual ram* content and rondiiion of the trees The sod problems and 

fall fj C Beeson (re* growth are discussed briefly, n. A soil aurrey of 

The organic matter content and the carbon nitrogeo pset of the Huonville District J. K. Taylor and C, O 
ratios of some semiand sods of the Case Pronoce Stephens Ibid 32-59 —A brief discussion and location 

W n Isaac and I) Gershdl Frow Roy Sac S Aftsca o* (be Huonville Distric(, the appendix contg mccli 

23 , 249-54(1935) — Three soil groups, V-TiitehiH, Karroo analyse wnd teactvjtt data (see above) and a soil survey 
Poost and Ouberg Pass, were studied An av C/N ratio ("ap J Adams 

of 11 7 I wasfound on <> soils By elimioaling a soil , lodioe contents in the aods m Japan. II Influence 
from the Whitchill group (hat receives more moisture than ' Pf natural conditions and fettilixuig on the iodine content* 
normal for the region the av is reduced to 10 6 I. The Arao llano and Yasuhiko Tsuji Ber. Ohara Insl. landic 


’ Ptfcentage of org matter in the soil was fower than 
that of the winter rainfall soil series Theorg malterva- 
ried|from 0 95 to 1 51 % and averaged 0 00%. while theC/N 
ratlin varied from 5 0 1 to 13 5 1 The soils were neutral 
to slightly alk in reaction Investigation of a WbitehiJl 
“ reduction in org matter from 0 75% 
to ti vi% occsirted in the subsoil This was Bteomparoed • 
by a decreasing C/N ratio K C Beeson 

Research at Rothamsted of importance m horticulture 
Mary r> Glynnc Set irorlicullure 3. 216-221(1935) — 
The N value of dried poultry manure was somewhat ra» 
tcrior to the equiv. of (NH,)jSO, m the first year of the 
expt In expts with green manures, unthrr (ares nor 
mustard ploughed in was able to maintain N fertility for 
>hc following wheat CTOp A fertilucr trial on peas 


Forsth Japan 7, 1O3-14{1035) , cf. C. A. 29. 1SC2‘- 
Virgm soils from the Takahashi River basin near the sea 
contained 20 tunes more I than those from the locality of 
the upper stream With arable soils the difference wns 
not so marked There was no definite relation between 
CJ and 1 contents, but the influence of sea ILO was simitar 
in both cases There was no marked variation in the I 
contents of soil samples taken at various elevations on a 
hillside up to 1(X) m W’llh regard to surface soil* and 
subsoils, there was more I in the surface soil of the dry- 
farm and virgin fields, while m the paddy field the opposite 
was tree The I content was lacieased by the application 
of ujorg fertilizers The same was true to a greater ex- 
tent with org fertilizers, and those from the animal 
source were more effective than those from the plant sourer 


a definite yield increase from application of 224 * Of (he total 1 content of the soil 1 0 to 16 4% wa.s HjOsol 
Id biirochalk per acre while K«SO, gave a small depression There was no definite relationship between the H^-sol 
Potash produced a striking improvement 1 and the nature ol the soil John O Hardesty 

in iirussels sprouts on a heavy medium soil £zptf with Determination of manganese and magnesium m *oU* 

(^ale dmonsiralcd the capability of leafy crops to utilize aBd tihcate rocks L. A. Dean and b. Truog hd 
^gcd^ofquickactiiigNuptoCTSlb.Nitrochalkper Eng Chem , Anal Ld 7, 3SJ-5{1935) — A method for 
cutf A no 01 lest* OR root crops showed that Kitetlstve Mn and Mg was developed in which both ore pptd a* the 

iivation when a crop is growing has a somewhat de- phosphate and weighed or tiljated (ogethtt after which 

I mg action after the land has been freed from weeds the Mn present is detd by the hismuthale fliclbod and the 
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Mf js obtained fay difr<.fencc TIic procwlure Has ic<»ed 
on a known loln contg. only Mn and Mf and on another 
<oln. contf. also Tc, A1 and Ca and on a «o»l. Results for 
Mn and Mg on both known sotns. were correct to within 
a few hundredths of a tnf. Pptn. of Mn with Br or per- 
sulfate raN-e high results by the bismuthalc method. The 
new procedure gaw 0 4S mg. of Mn on a sample of pyrox- 
enc while the direct detn. of Mn ga>-e Ofit mg These 
results agree within exptl. error. C. \V. Whittaker 
Beterminahon of nitrogen in soils by oiidatire digestion 
C. R Hariham Iyer and R. Rajagopalan J S« CktfH 
Ind. 54, 34I-2T(Iit3)) —A cnt. stirwr of the profifem 
of hastening digestion and avoiding acid fumes in the detn 
of N in soth was undertaken Continuous heating of the 
soil with dichromate or CrOj, lltSO, and lIjO gave lower 
results than the Kteldahl method Minute amts of 
NHt dichromate are formed if the oxidizing agent is addetl 
to the cold or moderateb* warm nnxt of «oil and acid 
On healing, part of the dichromate decomposes with foss 
of elemental N This is avoided by adding the oxidizing 
agent to the boiling mat of soil and acid Traces trf 
lIKOi formed may be completely relamctl by use of on air- 
or water-coofed ccwidcfiscr The following procedure is 
recommended Weigh 10 g of soil into a smiable flask, 
add 2 g JIgO or llg^i and 15-20 cc of wrater and shake 
thoroughly .\dd with shaking 3(M0 cc coned HjSO.. 
connect a condenser to the flask and boil .1 mm Remove 
flame, add 5 g dichromate to the liot mixt and im- 
mediately resume heating Heat for 30 mm , allow tocool 
for 5 mm , dil to 300 cc and treat with pure powd 
Na-SOi (about 7 g ) until the dichromate ts alt reduerd 
(this IS indicated by color charge and by aicr of SO» 
when the sulfite is m excess) Heat to hoiUng. add 2 g 
pure Zn powder and continue Itoiling until most or alt of 
the Zn dissohes Cool and dutU with excevs alkali m 
the usual way Remits obtained on fi soib were umfccmty 
higher than those by the ofTictil Kjetdaht method twt 
agreed nearly perfcetly with the wet digestion procedure 
of Sreenivasan and Subrahmanyan (ef C' A 29. SXi') 

C W Whmaker 

Determination of nitrate la soils R E Stephenson 
CAcmut AneJfsl 24, No. 4, 10(1033) -^hake 4 g of soil 
and a little pure CaSO< with 20 ce of water AUo» the 
solid to settle With a pipet , transfer I drop of the Iwimd 
to a spot plate and odd 4 drops of diphenylamine aoln 
(0 03 g solid reagent in 2S cc. o( coned Hi^i) After a 
few mm compare the color with that obtain^ from de- 
finite toIs. of standard KXO4 soln W. T. If 

Influence of temperature on the carbon nitrogen ratio 
of soils N. R. Dhar and S K .’Hulherji J /mfwa 
Cfcm. S<x. 12. 43Ci-40(in35); rf C A. 29. Pf-lfo*. — 
Detns of the C/N ratio of soils ha%e been made by cstg, 
the C and N content according to the method of Robui- 
son. McLean and \tilliams (C. A 23. 5331) Results 
flamed from soils collected in Bengal, Bchar, the United 
®f Agra and Oudh, and the Ihinjab show ratios 
f* ‘■Ij P-l‘> 11 3 and 14.37 against ratios for rngtind. 
the Sudan and the Transs-aal of 10, 12 G and 14 4. resp 
^esc results show that the ratio m temp cJimatcs is 
lower than m tropical The proteins present tn the soil 
cl a warm countrj- arc oxidized more readily than those 
eip^ to a temperate climate. It appears that soil 
oxidations take place in accordance with the same laws 
as those prevailing m animal metabolism and that the 
k./N ratio m soils is not altogether dependent on the 
microbial actinty as has been hitherto befaeved 

. . C.R.Addmali 

Kipia fletermmation of amount of wafer in sod Eer- 
nand Obaton. • Compt. rend. 201, R45 GimM.— The 
sample U placeil m an elxmitc tiilic 2 IV .3 cm X 2 so cm 
,nd «t ,h.ch coa...|. „I a f„„| C plalr. it,, oiWr 
” V to D piston wherth) ilu ctinlaincd soil is 

resistance id this 

cylinder of soil IS then detd hyo c. (StiOoclcs). Acwxe 
relating resistance to ptrerntage of U.O is giicn. 


X in * current of O- b> the metbotl of IXmislcdt is vatis- 
factory for the detn. of org. C and if the temp, is riot 
tllow^ to rise abow 440* any CaCOi present is not dc- 
compd W • T . H • 

Potash in Massaehasetts soils and Us aTollabUity for 
trops. Fred \V. Morse. Mass. Agr. Expi. Sta , Bull. 
324, 2-16(1(05). — Moss, soils are derived from glacul 
drift which coasists principally of material from K-bear- 
ing rocks The lighter plam soils required K but heasner 
“ soils showed less response. The percentage of K in Mass, 
soils IS influenced largely by the texture of the soil. The 
finer ilic sod, the more JC is dissolicd by the acid used m 
Its detn Characteristic samples of important soil scries 
were sepd into sands and silt-clay The av. percentage 
of K (by fusion) in sands was 2 07 and m the silc-clay 
2 13 The lowest percentage of K was 1JI7 in the sands 
overlying a dionte Icilge The soil particles yield an iin- 
3 poriant part of the K required by crops. Clay presents 
more surface to the <oif soln than sand and also holds 
more water Therefore, clay sods supply more available 
K than sandy sods of smidar origin C. R. FrlJcrs 

Further work with the Cuanlaghamella plaque method ef 
measumg available photphonia In iod A Mehlich, H 
B Fred and U Truog J Am StY A(rvii 27, S2tV-32 
(193.'»), cf C A 29, 2277* — A description u given of a 
special clay culture di^ for conducting the Cunmnehamelia 
* test lor available P of soils The results obtained mth this 
new dish and slight modifications of the method (smaller 
quantities of soil and nutrient soln ) agree quite satis- 
lactonlv with crop yields itt the field and with the results 
of the Nculiaurr and chem methods C blaknleean/t 
showed better gromh on calcareous soils than C c/egunf 
and can be succesd uHy emplo> cd m tenting calcareous sods 
without pre-treatment with and P need is indicated 
. when the diam. of growth is less than 16 mm Thu will 
vary somewhat with the plant grown J R Adams 
The bfeleneol effect of »Tiil«ble pborphons m Havaf- 
loa sods A. rioydlleck. / Am. Ag'ci. 27, W7- 
5t(tfi35) — la the presence of available energy materul, 
biol activity m Hawaiian laierites is greatly stimulated 
by the Mesence of a\-a>)able P, when mrasurtd by assimi- 
Iationoinitrate NbyroicroCrganisms. Inthccombination 
with energ>* rnatena). P helps prextnt leaching of mineral 
6 N and aL« helps build up a larger biol bolanct in the soil, 
which increases the amt. of P and the K held m the org. 
form, thus increasing the availability of the P. 

J R. Adams 

The effect of ddohoa oa the solubility of soil phosphorus 
Hugh Dokes. J. Am. Spc. Ar®"- 3^. 7PO-3(ln3.’i) — 
Ce>ncn. cl I* in aq. eats, of a no of soil t)TCS inervased 
with diln. up to a cerlain point for each soil, and upon 
further ddn decreased. P reaches its max conen. at the 
' point where Ca first disappears from the leachates. 

J. R Adams 

A study of the effects upon growth and development of 
an upland rice of varying the moisture content of son in 
pots. CuiUermo O I*alis y^Ai/ippinc Age 24, o«3-4t2 
(in35) — Best results were obtained with soil contg. 80% 
of safn with moi-'fure. At 20% of sain the crop was a 
total failure A L. Mehnng 

( Companhve nutritional experiments on some difficult 
soils^ Herbert Schorstcin J Laudv. 83, 210-22 
(l(C,5). — Seven soils were examd for P and K according 
to the Rfinig-Hasenbaumer (C. A. 24, 4.'>74), Ncubaner 
(C A. 26. 3320) and Ar/vrgiWaj methods. The x'alues 
obtained by the micromethod of Setera arc included in 
1 qua! comparison of the results There was considerable 
variation among the values obtained by different methods 
on the same soil John O. Hardesty 

9 The day rabo ts a criterion of susceptibility of soiJs to 
erosion Geo J Bou>oiicor J. Am. S.Y Agrcn. 27, 
EM-HdW,) — m- r.lio rf ssisLsl!, j' 

suggested as a enteriou of tin, erct-nencss of soiK Tlio 
bet»iwn this ratio and the ratio pro- 


Kjfr I ,.r' carooa in son. G. P 

SA •«. ,»,m. 151. 2, 1501-1(1105), -lira, i„j ,h. 


by .V,d,Uelor. cl C. J , 26, Mi>!, tadiraiW rh"M,K 

f<w judging the relatnc susceptibilities of 
J. R. Adams 


sample s«^ to erosion. 
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The improveioent of glasshouje soils W. Corbett. i used 
Set llorltcullure 3, 148-52(1935).— Yield of tomatoes and 
other crops grown continuously on the same soil gradually 
diminishes Decrease is common to both fertiheed and 
unfertilized plots Examn showed that root decay starts 
earlier each succcssnc year. When 5 crops had been 
grown tlie av crop wt. from fertilized plots showed a 
decrease of 10 5 tons per acre over the initial crop. The 
corresponding decrease on the unfertilized plots was 12 7 
tons per acre The d-crease is ascribed to loss of green 
residue and fiber which stimulate bacterial activity and 
preside proper soil aeration Beneficial effects were se- 
cured from straw placed almost vertically in the sod. 

Irvin C rcustcl 

The temporary injurious effect of excessive lining of 
acid sods and its relation to the phosphite nutntioo of 

plants W If Pierre and G M Browning J. Am . 

See Afran 27, 742-59(1935) —With one exception, all j increments of 
soils gave considerably lower yields of alfalfa when limed fcridized soil, 
to pa values slightly above 7 0 than where limed to lower 
Pi! values, the av decrease in yield being 4G% This was 
considerably more pronounced for the first than the second 
and third cuttings and, with 5 of the 0 soiU. overliming 
injury to alfalfa disappeared after the first year. Addns 
of MnSOi, hlg^i, TeSOi, iron humate or large amts, of 
KCl had no effect in reducing liming injury to com grown 


t rates calcd. to produce a non-acid-forming ferti- 
lizer On mixing the fertilizers with the soil, a drop m 
the pH of the soil ranging from 0 0 to over 1 0 took place 
immediately. This u due to salt effect The reaction 
trends of the various fertilizers for the soils used are very 
similar except for the Coxville soil where the magnitude 
of change is smaller because of a high content of org 
buffering material In the unlimed soils without dolomiiic 
supplements, the reaction trends for fertilizers contg 
and NaKOi show a slight rise in Pn following 
the initial decrease. Fcrlilizers contg. cottonseed meal 
and urea showed significant rises in Pa which were pro- 
portional to the amts, of these materials in the fertilizers 
With dolmitic limestone supplements (unlimed soil), 
the (NIl4}^0, fertilizers gave a greater Pa rise than that 
^ NaNOj or cottonseed meal fertilizers and this was ex- 
ceeded only by the pn rise lor fertilizers contg. the larger 
' Relative to the pn values of un- 

oi the fertilizers gave evidence d as 
great a neutralizing effect in the limed soil as in the cor- 
responding soil unlimed, nor was the range in pn values 
pri^uccd by org. ammoniates without dolomite as great 
as in unlimed soils The max. pa values reached by the 
ferliiizer in which all the K was in the form of cottonseed 
meal without dolomite was approx, the same as that 
found m the corresponding treatment where u 


on acid Dekalb loam which had been limed to Pn values ^ source d hatf the K. For a period after application of 


of approx. OS and 7 5 Large amts of Caii,(POa)i, 
KH,I‘Oa or silica gel overcome the injury The substitu- 
tion of increasing amts of MgCOi for CaCOi. up to 76%, 
improved growth and produced normal leaf color where t^ 
largest amt was added Materuls that overcame tuning 
injury materially increased lltO sol PiOi m the soil soln 
and ext. In a comparison of 4 liming materials added 


feriiluers the org. ammomalcs can serve as neutralizing 
agents almost as extensively as a dolomite supplement 
J. It. Adams 

The mlcToBrgafiisms In profiles of certam virgin tods 
in Manitoba M. I Timomn Can /. Retearch 13. C. 
32-40(1935). — Twelve profiles of 5 different kinds of 
virgin soils of Manitoba were sampled, described and 


sufficient amts to bring an acid Dekalb loam to 7 0, ^ critically examd. for soil organisms, H-ion conen and the 


com and rape made better growth wuh dolomitic limestone 
or CaSiOi than with Ca limestone or ^COi In the latter 
cases the plants showed sympioms of r>Ot defiaency 
U’hen used m amts to bring the soil to pn $ 8, no limmg 
injury was obtained Corn plants from the soil limed to 
7 Ohad a higherashcontent anda lowerperceniageol Mg 
and P on the ash basis than plants grown at pn 5 8 With 
1 exception, some evidence was obtained of a relationship 
between injury from excessive liming and the Ca/P ratio 
of plants The temporary overliming injury obtained m 
these cxpvs is due to a disturbed PjOi nutrition 
_ JR Adams 

The waste products of horticulture and their utilization 
as humus bir Albert Howard Set l[orliculluTt 3, 
213-14(1935) —The Indore process is described as used 
for increasing Ihe humus supply in coffee, sugar, rubber and 
other plantations in India and Ceylon A mut of vege- 


moisture and org matter present. Usually the /I horizon 
showed the highest count of each group of microorganisms 
and ibe C horizon the lowest, although the greatest no. 
of bacteru were present in the B horizon of 1 soil in the 
month of May. Tlie proportion of anaerobic baclena 
and fungi io total nos increased with the depth oi the 
horizon. Moisture content of the sod was not found fo 
exert any eonsistent effect upon the nos. of mieroOrgan- 
0 isms present Fungi were most abundant m the wo^cd 
and peal soils, bacteria more so in soils of Ihe meadow- 
prame phase In the wooded soils the microbioi. horizons 
appeared locomeidc with the morphological horizons 

J W. Shipley 

MIerobiological studies of Appalachian upland podsol 
sods I Effects of physical and chemical treatments 
r. H H Gray and H J. Atkinson Cat J Researek 
13, C, 115-2b(1935) —A study has been made of the ef- 


table wastes (C N ratio of about 30 1) is transfonned into ^ fects of fertilizers and limestone, of fallowing, and of deep 


humus (C NratiooflO 1) by means of fungi and bacteria, 
combined N in Ihe form of manure and urine, phosphate 
and poiash and a base such as wood ashes or lime. Con- 
siderable fixation of N accompanies the later stages ^ 
decompn Weed seeds, eggs of noxious insects and harm- 
ful spores of fungi are destroyed Irvin C Feustel 
Use of sugar-beet petioles as indicators of sod fertihty 
needs Robert Gardner and D. W. Robertson Colo. 
Agr Izpt Sta , F«A Bull 14. 3-10(1935) —A compati- 
son of sugar-beet petiole analysis with the K>COi soil 
test m a sugar beet plat expt. showed the pelicde tr«t 
to be much more efficient in detecting the differences in 
available P doe to the fertilizer treatments than the 
KtCOi soil test The petiole test was sufficiently accurate 
to give a reliable indication of the P needs of the soil 
Treble superphosphate and fertilizer were compared 
to their effects on the corapn of plant exfs Fertili: .. 
*** considerably more efficient in incrrasmg the available 
P The petiole lest is also applicable to the detn of the 
nilrate and K needs of plants C R Fellers 

‘“mediate effects ol lertiUzation upon sod reaction C 
“"'i L G WUlis J ,4m See Alton 27. 
8.33-4f (19J',) — Dclns were made on 4 soils of the early 
effect of org ammoniates such as collonsc^ 
n comparison to that of dolomitic Imiestane 


ploughing, upon certam aspects of microbial activity ir 
representative Appalachian podsol soils at 3 farms in the 
Lastern Townships region of Quebec Province The 
results show that the evolution of COsand nos of bacteria 
and actmomyces were not altered by any simple fertilizer 
applied annually for 2 years Limestone, at the rate of 
6 Ions per acre, increased the nos of mierodrgamsms dur- 
ing the 2 years of the expt Deep ploughing reduced both 
COi and bactenal nos in soils ordinanly ploughed to a 
normal depth Studies have also been made to det. the 
effects of some other chem treatments upon the soil 
microflora COr, bacterial nos and nitnCcatinn of soil 
N were increased in field plots after treatment with CaO, 
NatCOi and KaOll, alone or in combination; the effects 
lasted through 2 seasons. . — . . 


meal and ure 


„ J.W, Shipley 

Decomposition and movement of hethlcides In soils, 
the corapn of plant exfs Fertilizer 9 and effects on sod microbiological activity and subse- 
nr„ , 1... -,-.1-1.1. qaent crop growth n J D Newton and A. D Paul 
Gilt J Rettanh 13, C. 101-14(1935); cf. C A. 27, 
1707 —Further eipts at Ldmonton to del. the effects on 
soils and on subsequent crop growth of CuSOt, NaClOj 
and NH«CNS are reported, togithcr with new expts with 

NajCrtOr The field plot expts were limited to Fdmonton 
black soil, but 3 typical Alberta soils, including Edmonton 
soil, were used in the lab expts. CuSO, applied to a series 
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of fallow plots m 1931 did not affect the yields of wheat on 
these plots significantly in 1932, or the yields of wheat, 
oats, rye i»tiH fiai on these plots tn 1933. The soil was not 
appreoafily injured, even temporarily, by tie C115O4. 
KaaOj was applied to one senes of fallow plots in 1920, 
and to another senes m. 1931. The effect of the heaviest 
applications (1300 lb. per acre) lasted for 3 years in one 
senes, but senous injury to crops from such heavy appli- 
cations did not last for mens than 2 years in either senes. 
XaiCr-Or was applied to a senes of fallow plots and a senes 
of wheat plots in 1932 It reduced the wheat yields very 
much in 1932, but did not reduce crop yields the following 
ymr m either senes, as it decompd and lost its tos-eny 
m the soil rather quickly. N'H.ChTS was applied to a 
senes of fallow plots and a «enes of wheat plots in 1932, 
^Tifl It reduced the wheat yields even more than NaiCr-Oi 
in 1932. It retarded nitrificatioa and did not decompose 
and lose its toxiaty completely dunng the season of 
appheanon, but even in the cases of the heavier applica- 
tions (650 and 13(X) lb per acre) the tot’C effect disap- 
peared early in the following season The total and straw 
yields of crops sown on these plots were generally mcreased 
by the lighter apphcations ( 160 and 325 lb per acre) m 
193.3, but the gram yields were generaHv reduced by the 
heavier applications (650 and 13IX) Ib per acre) Growth 
of certain oTiTinnf weeds was considerably stimulated fay 
this nitrogenous we^ killer m 1933 and 1934, tn the plots 
to which the heavier applications had been made Lab 
eipts showed that the thiocyanate may be leached out of 
a soil with water that 11 decomposes fairly rapidly m 
soils under favorable conditions of moistnre and temp 
and more rapidly m femle sod nch m org matter than m 
poorer soil, and that mtnfication m soib is depressed 
for a time by the NH.CKS J W Shipley 

The response to ferOlizers and the efuutg*s obserred 
m die nuttient eeoaanty of the soQ dunng wet and dry 
yean. K. Opita Ernahr Pjiattse 31, 341-911935) — 
Field ezpts on the atfiization of autnents by various crops 
showed that the natural fertility of the sod and the mtea- 
sity of fertihsng mfiuenced the nutrieot reserves tn the sod 
to a greater eatent than did the raii^all J O H 
Effect of nlaat sntnents, sod metion and tight on 
gardeaias Harold E UTiite Ifass. Agr Expt Su , 
Bull. 31S (Ann. PUpt 19.34), 58-9(1935).— N* and P 
greatly increased vegetative growth m gardenias; K had 
no effect- Low N" caused a oniform chlorosis of the foliage 
and dwarfing of the plants Intervonal chlorosis was 
severe on plants fed with Ca(N'Oj)- as a source of X, such 
plants became green after spraymg with FeSO, soln. N 
m the form of NH, salts produced leas chlorosis than Ca- 
(JIOj)j. Soil reaction alone is not a safe basts on which to 
judge the possibility of intervemal chlorosis in gardenia 
plants, smee eapti chlorosis occurted from pn 5 0 to 6 1 
Gardenias are very sensitive to Fe deficiencies and require 
more Fe than the av ornamental plant C R. F 
T ammomated superphosphates for cotton 

J T.Wdliamson. J.Am ihc. .4grt7«. 27, 724-8(1935) — 
IncreasM in yield due to P were greatest on the Highland 
Rim and the Appalachian Plateau soil groups and least 
on the Greenville soil group of the Coastal Flam With 
mperpho«phate as a basis, the relative increases due to 
diHerent sources of P were superphosphate. 100, am- 
mo^ted mperph^phate (2% N), lOO; ammomated 
PP''*- Ca,(PO«),, 85 
complete fertilizer contg 
superpioepbate produced an av. increase of seed cottim 
obtamed when used with the 
complete fertilizer contg. 4% ammomated superphosphate 

EiS^A^ “^®stigationa m 

ilits^erhch Phosphorsnure 5, 517-26(1935) — 
of of N or E without the application 

of P caused a reduction m the PiO, content of the plant 
App^t^ 0 060 g. of PjOs with from 0 000 to’s 000 


1 Decomposition of phosphate fertilizera. P. Efittgen. 
PtuspfioTsaure 5, 551-7(1933).— Five hundred -g. qminti- 
ties of soil were treated with Thomas meal or superphos- 
phafe at the rate of 60 kg. per ha. Total acids and total 
were detd- at the end of 1 and 7 days by the electro- 
nltrafiltratum method. The acid and base values at 
the end of one day were higher when superphosphate had 
been added when Thomas meal had been added, 

but at the end of 7 days, the soly. of the acids and bases 

* in the superphosphate-treated soil had decreased, and the 

soly of the acids dropped below that in the «oil treated 
with Thomas meal. In the soil treated with Thomas meal, 
the «ofy of the acids increased after 7 days, but the soly. 
of the bases decreased to equal that in the superpho«q)hate- 
lieated sod E. C. Beeson 

The most smtable nntntive rato m rntrophoska [con- 
virnmg lime) E Blanck and Vi. Heukesboven. J 
3 Landv 83. ;»3-lS( 1935) , cf C i4. 28. 6451» — The 
gram arH straw of oats from 2 different soils which had 
received similar fertilizer treatments were examd for the 
utilization of N. P and K Favorable Butntion of the 
plant a not only dependent on the appbed fertilizer but 
ts also influenced by the phys. and chem characteristics 
of the sod. John O Hardesty 

(Effect of iroung on the phosphate status of sod.] 
F. Kmfy Proc Safircane Iraesttg/ttuin Committee 

♦ (Tnmdad) 4 , 336-7(1934) — Addn of ground limestone 

to holes m sods increased the available P (Truog method) 
39-67% The limestone, supplied by quames ta Trnu- 
dad. contained 0 023-0 031% P-Oi and 2 99-8.29% 
hfgCOt The increase m the avadable P content of the 
sods was not due solely to the P content of the added 
limestone E D Jacob 

Some effects of lime on ryegrass. Alex F R. Nisbet, 
- S<mtuh J Ar 18- 349-53(1935) — The no of sumving 
‘ seedings of ry egrass is usually mcreased by adding hme 
to the The ordinary hay type of p er e nni al ryegrass, 
while developmg 70-80 seedlings per lOO viable see^ on 
light aod sandy soQ (pa 4 98 and lime requirement 3 
tons/acre), may give over 90 seedlings when the sod 
receives its lijne requiremmt and almost every viable seed 
may develop a plant when heavy liming ts given. The 
indigenous ’'Kentish” pamnial ryegrass develops 60- 
0 ^ seedlings per 100 viable seeds on light amd s^ and 
80-^ at the lime requirement rate, but the hos. ate not 
mcreased with very heavy liming Both types on hght 
acid sods tend to tiller earber and produce a greater no. 
of tdlers wiea heavy Imimg is given. Both types produce 
more total growth on neutral clay loam than on aad peaty 
sod (ongmal pn 4.27 and hme requirement 10 tons/ 
acre) recBvmg jts hme reqiurenjKir, but Jess growth witb 
fewer uDers than on aad sandy sod similarly treated 
^ K. D Jacob 

Effect of fertilizers on the longevity of mowings A. B 
Beaumont, R W Donaldson and M E Snell. Mass. Agr 
Expt. Sta., Bull. 322, 2-8(1935). — The quahty and yield 
of grass on Memmac fine sandy loam were greatly im- 
proved by fertilizer mists high in N and E. Little or no 
benefit was derived from superphosphate. A fertilizer 
having a ratio of N, P*Os and EjO of about 3:1:2 is 
g rerommeaded for old taowmgs on soils of this type. Jfow- 
mgs deteriorate after 6-8 years regardless of fertilization, 
and should be reseeded NaXOj, (?(H,)..S04, CaCM, and 
urea were compared as top dressmgs at the 50 Ib. per acre 
level (calcd to N). The crop increase was shghtly over 
100% No significant advantage for any source of N 
was iditamed Chem analyses showed that total M of 
grass decreased as matunty advanced. In the earhest 
stage of growth the N fertilizers mcreased the N ctjntent 
9 of grass from 25 to 50%. In the last stages there wa^ httle 
effect on compn as a result of fertilization R F 

Pasture fertilization F. D Gardner, S. I. BerJidel 
P.S. Williams, C. F Noll, J. W. White, E. S. Erb, E b’ 
Coffman, G.C Fuller and C. R. Enlow. Pa, A^rr Fxnt 
Sta., Bull. 323, 3-24(1935).— This is a preliminary 
a^ 5 years of a projected 10-year expt, designed to show 
the effect of different fertilizer treatments on the botanical 
of the turf, yield of clippmgs and hay, and yield 
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of difcsutJ* numenis. as dftd bT chem aasalrses and br 

p -jTT- ; Tht C5e of granug a rjtr . aU to Tacasnrc tbft 

raimns capa'^tr of fertiliifd pastime plot* neetsatatts 
> Ja=s icn= a^T«lleatJon io cliamate dpi! cttw To 
date the results mdjcate that dairv eatUe t»a be satts- 
ac anlv c?ed to raearare the camrag eap^tr of pastacs 
under <L3erent systems of ferttlitatim 
ihheli c3tU the ttrcucatjoa of the eipt 


C-R F 


• advasetng tnaiuntf K used oiba- alooe or tn comhaa* 
twa afiih P retarded matnntT C- R Fellers 

FertiliaRg of bnlbs Gordoa W. Gibson Sn. Bern 
aJsurr J, ir^-Kd'lSol —Most of the nnponaEt balV 
jiowtBE areas art obs er red as eretensE on so3 biTtss a 
low cUt fracticm and a hifh fiae-«3iiiJ eontecu Fatih rg 
ts ccaerallr applied to piTeedaE crops; thus bulbs art 
afloat to braefit from re«ada«s Lime, basic slas aad 


The oSaeaee of petash ferCLMtion on the rtlae and , bone meal are helpful to tuLps Deep cultiratiOT and 


efficacy of foddg F Kacie X^aitr Jalrb. SI, *G?-S3 
— The fljctuaucas in the cutn tianal mine of both 
tav and beet' firm rear to year were sreatw than anedif- 

t*encT Eo’fd due to fertihratjoa Tbtis, the Xdrre ext. 
>f the beets varied f ro m S m 1^1 to over oi 
■<(4 Dot those beets feral-aed with IhXl Lj .ta. of K-O 
bad t of V-free ert while those not fertihied showed 

'' ~c FenihiaTion with potash increased the ash, E 
aad emients cd hav tnarVedlv mcreases 

wer lound m the P coolent In ireneral t» larfrer ta- 
-rtase. were ohtaned with 200 kj 'ba. of KjO than with 
aalf that quantitv Ka and Mg showed a tendener to 
dfs'*-*a>e wi'h increased potash fertibiaticia whOe Ca de- 
crea>ed matmallv except in tie louni Tear of f otilixatMa 
a sLght increase was noted with the appbcaticai ol 


anal Je rotatioQ are ktphly tmprrtant for carassas but seal 
Div be aod cr sbghtlT alt Reeecrriended fertiltrers 
cTotaio approx C^e N, 10*^ watg-sol P-Oi, lOtf msd 
PtOk and r potash A eompost rf se a weed, weeds, 
mainire.etc , is beneficial to bulbs other as atop dressing 
or when planting Presence of Fe and abandance of K 
aueast m grnng good color to flowers Imn C. Fcustel 
JTitrffieaboa of aomoniated peat and ether rtbegen 
camen ROE Davis, R R Miller and M'altgSdKfll 
J Am Aor. .dgepa 27, TI'^-STfinSo) — VimficatKO of 
ammosiated peat prepd at ISO* and SOO' showed approx 
the same max Table of ixi ur er si ou to lutrates, 24 't, in I 
senes ot tests, while m anothg smes the ISO* sample 
showed 31 eoaver^oB and the 3‘W* sample gave esdv 
13 The intiificalioe of the 300* material eras longer 


- - tj ia ol RjO A stadv of tie imntial balaiM m xn starting and the rate was siower than with the 1*^1* 
aia-ials showed that there was a greatg fetes taco of material The H4>-*ol JC crwnpds m both the 1^* and 

and P from potash foiilurd fedder tban from the nnferu- * 3rt>* tnatma] were cjmte eaialT mtnSed It appears that 


used tnatenalv CaVirtmetnc drtn. showed no ekar 
'tflerences hetxreen tie enerfv ceei'ent of nnlenfliitd 
and fertiliied foddg A eakemetne Buimaceal balance 
showed for both fertilixed and enfertOurd faddtfs an 
effieiener of about SS^ K C. Beesoo 

The effect of the add^aoa of astnent salts on the root 
seereboBS of nnons plants Paul Sofberg Leniv 


the extent of cttrificsitaa of thia portica is aboin the same 
as with (KHi'jSO. The wd portioo from aimnomated 
dextrose gave a max co n egucm of 40'!' aftg 1C weefc' 
The kached resadues from ammcaiaied pext gave resnlti 
Tamng freen P to lT*r conversioc to nitrate .temflSitted 
Lgma and its kacb^ residue gs^ sutnficauca ealses 
corre s popdiBg closely to those of aimponiated peat ^Tiole 


/ai'f' 81. ^l-^17(l<)3o), cf C .4 29. filbo* — In on* g ancnceiaird starch gave about the same valoe as raw peat 
fenilixed plots aod secretioes wae found from the roots ’ — •' — ’ — *•-* — 

of beans cwn and hipme Tilth bean* and corn the 4hf« 
fersiee b etween the root tone and outer loae tn each case 
was about 0 SpB oiut. wifle the diflaencexnth thelopoe 
was about 1 pa unit The adds of a phrsologKalJy acid 
salt mixt where the K was suppbed froa 
decreased the Pa about the root rone of beans from &.fl3 
to 4 fiO, eom .4 03 to 4 39 and hipine 4 90 to 4 To Tl'ben 
KahkOi was snbeututed as the soviree of K to pre a 
phraologicalfy ali mixt , the tuerease la aadity wasverr 
small, and the d.f eresee m the x<«ie was kss oi some eases 
than when no fertihzrT had bem added R C. B 
Cemparatire ferOiser mrestigsbaas with Thomas meal 
and Algier phosphate on a high-ooor aand-miitare culture 
eighty years old Bmne Phrtpkiwssurt 5, 557-3<* 

(1930) — No significant difference was noted ih the vxelds 
obtained with Thomas meal and Uper phce^phale \p> 
pbcaticm of either of the phosphates in tnerra.®^ (piantities 
cansed equal mcrvascs ni the P and Ca eoclents of the 
Pl^ts K. C. BeesoR 

How to mtrodnee rnmeiil fertilixers for cotton dumig 
the regetabon penod D T Rhartor Bnr'ha so 
Aik>piit 1935. No. 5-f , AVd — Kh presents data and dis' 
ensses the prohlera of fertilizer placement for cotltm under 
conditions of tmgation J S Jofe 

Progress report of fertilizer studies with Junathaa ap- 
ples upon Ephrita fine sandy loam F L Ovetlrv and 
F L Overbolser Uash Agr Espt Sta . Buff 319, 

U pp (1935) —See C A 29, 4«Cr2r C. R F. 

Ferfiizer treatments for sweet com TV. A Rnelsen 
and M ^C- GBli' nl Agr Expt Sta , faff 417, 3o3-- 
4-3A1935) — Ks a resiJt of firears' field work.tieatmeiits 
of ^gle fertilizer salts were usoallv ineffective AlixtS. 

‘ s contg N and P or P and K gave good results 


when the prt>i>eT ratio' were used TTTien N 

R> of a fertiluex gave best results, hlimral 

-t^ifirers applied wiihoul N should not contain nKWe than 
• c KO OC all the t3 treatments iniestigated, an ap- 
plication cJ 4 II Iti of 0-13-1® fertilizer supplrmented bs 
II tb of sidc-drcsss-d NaXO, per acre gavr best yields 
NaXO, sb^Id be applied S i-tsl davs after the eoni is 
planted In every case fertilizer treatments hastened 
matuniy of the sweet ecm P bad the greatest effect » 


and seenewhat less than the H-0-1earhed readnes from at 
Bociated peat The H-0-)earhed resdse froei an- 
moRiated dextrose gave c< the total K as ritrite 

after S we^ .Kmmcanatfd peat and dextrose testdas* 
hoea exhaostiTe extns with sereral solvents were nitrified 
somewhat mere n each case than raw peat. .ABncoiAted 
peat B-O-ut-s^ resdue with XaXOi added gave a ntn- 
ficatioa value of 13 4*^ after 3 weeks as eontrasted with 
lT**e tor a smilsr readut alone Three atnnicoiated peat 
H.O<liseJ roodTies, with active N ctf W, SO and 
all grave low lo u ier sum tt> xntrate, approx , 12, 10 and 
11*^ re«p Alg KH, phosphate nit^ed at abont the 
sajDeraitas(NH.\SO.. Alter 12 sre^ guazadmeeaiboa 
ate bad a convwsiou value of only 3*"r. The zasol X 
of atnmonuted peat become s availahle as nitrate at about 
the rate of the X m the natural oectuTTng soil org matter. 

J. R- Adams 

Influence of certain sulfate-hydrated lime matures on 
trtnsptraboB J. D TlTLaa and H X Runnels Ohio 
.figr. ErT>t Sta , Bimf-sfUv PuU 175, 143-f (1935) — 
CuSO, n minbisitKm with hvdrateij lime and water 
(Bordatzx mixt ) was not aJcme effective la increasang the 
transpiration rate of plants smee XiSO„ MnSO. and Fe- 
SO, caused nearlr as great an mcrease when applied to 
Cbfinir as did Bodeaux rrixt Mats eontg ZnSOi, 
(XH,V.50, and K>FO, were conaderaWv k*® effective 
The ivts of these vanons muts settled ni the reverse 
esder of their effectiveness m zncreaiung the transpiration 
rate, e. g , the mixt eootg Cn'sO, increased the water 
loss roost, bet its ppt settled roost slow-lv. wherea' 
that ol the one contg KjSO. settled most rapidlv, and the 
mat caused the smallest transptrational increase 

C R Fellers 

Composts and fertilirerx in relabon to greenkeepmg 
ooulted. 9 VI Base slag T TV Evans J Pre^d Crmterptr’ 

'• • Rew«Ttk4.4tl-j;lci3.>\. rf C 4 29,3C«5‘ R D J 

Salinity imgttian water and lajary to crop plants 
Franl: AI Eaton f^if O-’-eg-Api 20. 312, Shi. T!4 
S>*, 3S4, o<l2-5fl9rio) — I Oder eonditiinis in the imgatcd 
disttieis of Calif , the cooens of B. Ca. Mg, Xa. Cl. I"" 
eartiooite aod sulfate are nsnallv several times higher in 
the displaced soO solus than in the imgation waters 
In imgaucB jwactice the ratio of miHieqaiv of K* *c 
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e32k^t. cf total lu>«i b usialSv d tarn csr<«3s« * tecd<d to jacreas< P ao.t r-:r .lttkg < 

♦v-in B tt« coctect ci total scl. salts ta th« watrt, eaCTpt sdtcd »a » tred^ccy tcmard »a ns:ai._ - - 
nt«i ti< sol. salt coateat & MCr««Tirly hi^b. »b« the , ^ 

rat» b 0.7 or titter tlx water b deSsi'ely BJtsu*«d lor _ losses cj Ye^o* TrapsTa^t *n]« 

IrTy:a’^ 
and wa.. 

th« rre-^ssx cf 10 nSlxqatv. — , — - .. ■ 

cr««^ with ccr«b=y: eocc=>. of NaCl; ta» * <c=t«ts»e *=<i terraiaal rowti cf trw b«*. tad co 

^uaflar eEect. Salt uyusT to Floats u tsot acwyaitwxl - cineaat cije-wccyxld. Thecsecf N dK. tsc* c_i=fet-c 
br ctaractert-tx sTOFtonis otter ttan mhxed K^th bxaaiil bea^ c^raeterrstsc cf tfc«^ 


There seeta* to be co thie'hdd wxa. below wtvb cbii>- 
nde-*«isiti« crops ate i.sis.'t^eti be KaCl. W itb cvexts 
ef N0..SO. above itieo the a=.t cl S cevx-ssire 

{or plost growth, ca».t «5tccesMYe CKieraes* cf esilfate 
causes a deFre^cn a rl^tt*- r^vwth. K D Jacob 
Oaioes la the Cccnectcul Valley .\ B. Bta=«xtt. 
M.E, Srell, W L Dcrae a=d .\. 1. Bocnx Mass. .\p 


attssal 

,t *5<N.e £rT-.re>,^ cf the frv.t er ta teer=tS 
N trea'stettt cf Yellow Trasspirertt apple trees 
d>i cot Fxatbr aSect the rr x‘ttire ccc'trt cf tbs fm-t «*■ 
•Ktilt, btr »».b trratsies: dol stpatracastle Escrea^ tte 

rercerttamf N* 13 tb-d<sbcf tlx Putts. The pere^tajr 
of X ts efce *«?;•# wAj t5c*i taLft-osed. C- R- Fellers _ 
Tree ctjecttss— cttjejattss ty the s3j“Cttra cf ferts- 


Eapt.'^ .Fai;. 31S. d-3HUVw- — brct3 I loi tcesci 1 Lrera J^iesrea i^rt W .K Roach ^n Mal^C 


b=:e CYcrr 2-3 years reccerreuded Ice ceaco. Ctea*c<i 
fertiliier te-spccSfe wa» cbta.aed wtib P thceiib K asd N 
were also cEFortaut ts the FrodtxtaM of eto-x ewtd' 
The cptEstea pa cf the soC for the trowtb c! cexers t> 
S 0-t‘.6. 4-12-b fertiLter eiat catiiis^ ‘ » cf »ts N 

d crs fcna save beilet te-«3lte m*h cooes j'uwu bxo 
M<d itaa dtd a=otber cf ibe sasx s^de bet coc'j tsocT 
X edr. KCl was fcUr as «atis£aictcey as KsStX ** * ear- 
ner cf K. High asaly^ {ertil.ter t=iat«. iiaee as «a’s>* 
favtoey rr*alts as dil ctx> Defemrj appbcat»?a of ‘ * 
cf the N esiil the tep^ were ’ « deveU'ped gaee twtxtjcxal 
rr=tdts w«h »e«d ccioe& ocle cacotcse-^cop « 7 raT 
FTOecO sat&fjctcrr ottt a iwrxd cf yrars f.-r the ccestrd 
cf CEsen tbnpto. Stax rei3:«»tat».-t;ct ptiitsiseere ra~-i. 
fw px at foZowsrp sprats are ceerssare C R F 
Ehte twensj a Aruesa C> .Wert aad R ” 


Rc<earcbS:a .rrwi.lre F^rfc. IW4. ir>;>-b, cf. C A.^. 
2t-t7* — Coa s Orai^e Pipp.a apple iiee< ts a cco 
tatioc were cwteel with a sofa ccc’t K»HFO< 0.2.» 
and era 0.2o‘'V *t ibe rate cf 0 Co3-C* !''■ lb tree « 
li>-vv» R»v acre Ttx let d ‘boot pxnrtb, as itsifed by 
tbe wt. arid eo cf pr rr-.r-p . WAS exAsly d'ctbled as a rr- 
«cl; cf the e.xct>oc. The Kserra* wa> p'ea’e e tbe irte^ 
ab#oeb .=5 ibe Urrer asta. cf frmlorr by apple 

* leaf bopFer ata! red «pai-rr was eartedle fere> «eTere CC tbe 
e-eoted trtr* this cs tbe ccctirb.- Jet tefre acd ysst 
af'et F'tirtl. the fret frto tbe trees absxbe^ tie tarxer 
ais*« cl fertHixr was tsfeocc e ceix asd ta>b to iba* 
cf Ibe cvetrd irers. .Uibccyb tbe fsTtCsetr was applrd 
c3 a <s3xV tv-if Cl o <Lt» '■ drilled daisewaar 
tbrcEib tbe ca.a stes, all tras.b«« cf the tree were 
cidee^fr a5ecttd_ The d^apprsas tsi etre ci cilffpsis 


HHjetsaa. Arts. .Xjt Expt bta . B%U. lO. 23l-b»« , 0 a featb tree P rrye aa reperu /xd — Lx»- 

— ^The date rul3 has a reLativvlr h^b tclcraacr f’.'r eds.'ed chWevts e a pea.b tree was <Lizsc«ed aad ctevd 

<wtl> aad &W& better a cbe Ljb* drr ■o.’tl> this o tbe br tie c.ectx'o cf * Oto^ stfa ef FcCli threepb I' 13- 

heiey cLit trpe^ Csl’ural ceii '.’ds i« deti2<d. Tbe o boiei. Kred d arret rvallT thrsE^b tbe • csia *:tss». 

tsflt cf cep. sattet, N 13 d P, ts idtai*aF*^.e» c cost Tbe cm gr e a t tad &.v ill e^ect cc tbe tree aai wttbsi d 

Arucca sctl». It ts esseatol that tbe fmts hare a fcjib w«to tie fcaTr-. bad beeocae a fceal'bT pma edor. la- 

rercectaje cf scjir accugalattd bef-rr thee are porbed jevtKC cf a schr. cf FeCl» eaa-ed abcct fC*c cf tbe 
from tbe palm if a huhtpalur Fcodtxt ts to »«<alt from Waers to fill bet tlx rtmimder rapidly rrcewwtd troca tbe 
anthctal ppesmp. Thtss tbeKbadrawirarxte wbesproen cbXevrto.. K. D. jACcb 

ccstand t«al ssrpar. wbes o.'-rdfe traaslocee*. c Jlimssaace ef aiersifr e.sre?a fjr ears ttrr«* 
tmd when faUr troadrarogt, -tdfj. 7Vt« ■'*^* O PaSxvi. 21*"- ' 

A. j .1 . . — la SI well {tn2aed ettrtss rrorfs tie ae. cctsca 

cf m'ta*t X 13 tbe Ist P c. cf «c2 d*cmj<d bcca appeco: 
fX> p. p. n. m evt to lf<!> lira o' p. p. ts. a Jia aad 
Feb. ibrcrccs lies pradmUy E3crrA«cd to.W p. p. fs. 
m tbe t.-lirw-u Ct—. la ti^ 50 c cf soil tie ar. 
ccom. carrrased t r ee abcci c«t p. p ea. m Oct- to lo'' 
p. p. m. m Jra asd tJxs Fradai^r decreased to rearer 
^ ce^ m tie foCewraj Sept. The hiphe-it cvcks. cf mtrate 
X ns lb-* reel jree tvcssrtd at tie irme cf css. acirrire cc 
tbe poro cf ti» utes, Xitro^-^j<s< ftnCsee' applxd to 
cs’ics Urea- dsre^ tie S3 =<t crec— * sivcM be rad^ 

tree ard captiJr cf mddr pesstratirs to tic loce. icce. 

K. D. J*o.'b> 

Seme aspeebs ef cstrrs deebse m Arrresa. TV. T. 


dried tbe ^rjar ccstcst cf rtpe dates metes 
Rata danraje ts ecroocs as i* cames sweUgj hf v » v-— > 
cf tbe estxie, the abtsorpticn cf W3*«r hr the frctl. asd 
Cialh-socnasfTarcxIia-. The frtri' «iw^d he fcmt^a'cd 
with Hex, cr ethrlcse oardeCCi befoce t: t> packed c'o 
whcIesOe cr retail package, a> tsxct c:fe^a:>.n car tv 
^tnct=>. Fee poed teepsa? cpraL'y, Arwca da*e> siedd 
hare tbesr tsoc?rtse coc'ect reduced to aS:sit 
Scfl dates Bust be dehydrated ee vxstss wCl cvets. I 3 
debrdratxti cbamSrts the temp, es kept at appeoa. 5o- 
whiu a tbe ca'tsatsn ebaaber tbe temp, e* 5o-55-* 
ar^t^ xli tire i=aL*y- I>a:e-.c=ir he'weess- 
fulbr Ixld a cold sterts- a: temps- cf i>-p- *. rjlttire 
bc=3d.c»;s cf fo-7U^. A des.nptxc cf tbe rrorytl 
sarwtsis t> preeii. C. R. Feli»s 


i=d 7 «rdesc- by t.brfs«i eccccmy cs , McCecirxr-* lols'.' Pi.' 

^ dsCtt-gTce ef tie- rtf «:«;■■< a-t* 

erased. A l.\.dh 


Progress tepert ca Tejetaile draasea. VI, L. Octir-if, 
, . S- O- M-l^pas aai P. W\ Bms V=rr. Errstrl Aj-. 

rbmrs K r-t c »" .Y-T, Hcrt. Reweb Sta-, .Us- R/Ji. IhM. ITo-GO. cl. C. 

TS. anr*— Is a 3^nr. «jpt.. a cce=a.imi5-- reds.njm cs 
^ ^ c^ise, the wrttii_aval «£ rasimw cf Afsuv e« F'xrwis sfr-n^r 

t^'uet?^ 13 total caiboirdrate.; rrowsaal'om^cflcfy^i^.wascbtameicbsrssOxCsd 
arFem-ed ca tedixiss «s?ar% vas,!.# arol 9 mr he asssil appicaa^ cm T » cf et^ c~r=,« 

ro*3«d .\3s=d aFPt.-ati.«:> (a ApriH cf S-S cr. cf CaCX- re- 
da.xdti^«S^^e■aseecl-Tsi:^b•V. C7''j;mxx (casxd 

de£si-e raicaie a hr JfA-Tr?v»«j pi/niS-rwewi was etc wctroCtd br urai- 

ccexli-x-o wes f u f “T- mat. pirovjxs to p i,— — ^ eel Tj^ fry, -— 

xo wa. P asi R. rVtM«m R bwj . c^-ci k tiTplS; w^fl^^d 


Some frsdimestals e 
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Vol SO 


bronitd »3d sttntrd in the STfinf foBowms 


(aboc* 4 craths »fier rlintirf) Gcod if 

ns! (eau'td Iv Pucti^iJ wn'Xif) on 

was obtained be watering the plan’s on Ja a i tar y 
5th with a 7 5^ tar wl enulvion coatg. 1*^ CuSO.; 
the treatment cteasacmallv cached a «tib$tantial reductwo 
intheno ofmarkttable«hc<vts Jl ij eert efettt’ar (caused 
hv frpi’v’T.>’i> war cot controlled by treating 

the reed with fcnralm (1 pi^t to ICgal ) at the time they . * 
wt^ drilled into the gror-cd K D Jacob ^ 

‘Sect of rriei -irr cyacacude and of formalin ci 


CAfwridc/ 

the treatment t ?Me(l‘>331 —There are at leart 4 factors favoring the 


maladws: inccrtplcteclasingoflheeyes.fewDesscirhoo’r. 

high temp and Vow andity ol the fniit. Potarb ar?’jc* 
t>ca is the fenn eJ KjS<J. caused the greatest redaciKci 
in the total irfeciicm of the fruit. The pa of fruit ferti- 
bred with K-SO, was 3.S as coropired with 3 9 when B" 
potash was used and with 4 0 for the controls. Bcedeaur 
t of a concD between 3-4-50 and 4-«>*50 was supenc* 
a spraT few the control of fnntlct rot to Irue sulfur. 
* CuSO., HgCl, and Sernesam. K. C. Beesro 

^ Dry applieatiss of chlorates H W". Hulbert and L. V 

sickness Progress report. C L TV'alton, L. Ogdne Penjaram Idaho \gr Espt. Sia . C«rc.74.3-Stl^' ^^ ~ 

and B O MULgan I m\ Bn<tcJ .'Igr llort Reseaieh KaClO, gave eicellent control of tpiact grass 

S*i..4it« Krli 1034, 15S-f.l —See C. <f 29, 5n7»* rr/ens), wild tntwuing gWy cTranj). lea-t 

K. D. Jaecto spurge (E»picf*'u rraljV, and Canada thi^tVe (C. s'’d» as 
Raan er boren deSoency in swedes D G. O'Brien tf'te^sir) when applied in the dry v’ate in the autusna 

and R V\ G Dennis 5f"rijk J Jp 18. 32(V-34 The rate of application was 3-5 lb persq.rod Tbed.^ 

( I'Vvi' — The 'VT-ptoms of the Raan disease of swedes j was as effective as the liquid «pray. Two spranap^ 
appear to be restricted to the rider rones ol the * 


■n ri the bulb and do rot eiimd to the stem porticQ 
\ cross section of a bulb «ei-ereh affected with the d <case 
shows a clearly defined rone mottled with brownish areas, 
arranged according to no definite pattern In tes» severe 
ra.5es the area inerived mar be merely a small patch or 
arc of tissue having a water soaked appearince and nsually 
situated halfwae between the etrcumfereoce and the center 
cf the bulb In a lorjntndinal section the brown areas 
are seen lo be elongated, converging toward the base and 
maxntaming a fairle const, rcae of healihe tissue betscee n 


dustings, spaced several weeks apart, are recommended 
for oaa resul's la destrovisg wt^s Both cost asd fire 
harards are reduced by the ii«e ri NaQOi in dry fewm 
C. R Fellers 

The t3fig<a tree ^Tlmon Newell. Harrid Mowrv. 
R M Pameite, A F. Camp and R D Dickey. Fla 
An Fipt Sta , BaU 2S0. 54“(1«J35> — The tocg-ol 
tree, .ffrtn'rr/erii, thnves in Fla on well^raincd so-Ts 
ri aevS reaction Eicesses ri li-ae and phosphate » 'te 
soil ■re deinmentil lo growth The use ri ZnSO. to pre- 
bronring is recomraeaded. Complete fenff-r^ 


thetnselres andthe nnd in verr severe cases small cracks cootg N. PjOi and KiO tn the ratice of 5 S 4 pv* ibe 
occur, raarkiag the outer hmus of the diseased tone best results ta ttee pewth asd meld ri nuts C R - F- 
As cewnpared with bealthr bulbs, diseased bulb' ri tbe Raal snauaary ri the research isto the ongta of saper- 
same ranety ri swedes contained more fiber and less sri fhosphate Max Speter. Suf'e'fh.'jpii}/ 8, 141^1. 
carbohTdrate. the i«i ri sugar in tbe pace being reduced I6l-b. 1M-‘V(1935); cf C. A ?9, 53iC'. K. D J. 
u moch as 12^ .application ri Mn eampd- to the sod . History ol paiao W J. Copenhagen Fjrwiaf 

little efiwt e« the metdesee ri the di<ra.se, but * Af»vo 10, 2?J. H.'iMl'GS) —K twief dtsensaoa u peenri 


the dLsesse was eorepletele eontrollcd be application ri 
berax at tbe rate ri Ib 'acre In water culture sriat. 
wnbont B . turnip seedlings temaraed mar small. had a pale 
yellowi'h green appearance and died after about 3 Bonths, 
at this tiBC thee weighed onlr aboot S'r^^tP’Kb as plants 
grown 10 eopipleie soln conig 0 (*35 g borax /I In tbe 
absence ri B fibrous root derelopsient did not occur 

K. D Jacob 

V I The boron status of fruit and leaves m reUtioa to 
‘'internal cork" of apples a the Nelson district. Pre- 
Imunary report H O Askew Actr Zoikisi J Set 
Tit, 17, No 1, SS5S'9ni<VJ51 — The B eonteat ri apples 
affected with "internal cork” was found to be 3-6 p p 
tn Vniffrcied apples coraincd ICKW p p m Leaves 
from affected trees contaned ‘*-11 p p in B. kaees ri 
healthv trees contained 17-1'tp p tn "Internal ccwk” 
ri apple* i' attnlmted to a B detineucv of the sril 

tv. Cordon Rose 

‘Potato sickness ' on allotaeflts at New Roaney, 

S C Jary and S J Travers J Settih-EisSrrn At'- 
Ow. Am No 36. 1C*,V-2(1‘»35)— \Hack ri the 
telwom (/fr’rrtdma rri-rIL’ii Schmidt) on potatoes was 
reduced bv digpng drained creofote ^ts (6 cwl./aeie) 
into tbe son 3 weeks before planting the potatoes 

K. D Jacob 

iBpcrtant diseases el pepper m Georgia B. B Hig- 
gins Ca Agr. Expt Sta.. BtM. 186. Jtl pp (loGl) — 
kemesaii, a even org Hg prepn . was the most eflcctire 
seed di^arjectant us^ for the stenliiatKio ri pepper seed 
Fw the eoalrol ri fungus disease* in the growing plants 
at least ff spravings with Bcedeaus miit should be used 
Tbe conen of the first sprav should be 3-4-50 and tbe 
sesceid. 4-6-70 It plant lice are prese n t , nicotine sijfate 

shmld be added lo the Bcedeaux mut C. R F v dxsic siag not t 

Boren superphosphate and Bor-Am-Sup Ea against csttaBy appears brown 
heart and drr ret rf K**f« v- c. i.-i_ ■i.r- . . . 


the hi<tw> ri the guaao tadastry in Dero and B ite 
lehaboe Islands on tbe southwest toast ri Africa 

K.D J^^, 

An apparatus for detMBimng pnnty of Btifs t M 
Turk Mich .4gT Expt Sta , Os^dcrlv Bai'. 18.,-^^ 


heart and dry ret cf beets K Skhumaim Dr»f IjvJw 
Br 62. ITtU'Vv.*.!; An- AP{\%ed 14.613— Heart 

and ^ rot ri lects required only 5 kg ri B per 0B4 hec- 
tare fee control when a well-balanced IcrtilifeT was nwd 
_ , Oden E Sheppard 

kontrol ri bacteria] fnutlet rots of the pmeapple in the 
Phihpptnes F. B Serrano F*di/y,.r /. Set 57. 


(|935> —4 kjR iw u wt. ri mail is treated with 1 5 HCl 
and tbe resuJiiog vri- ri CO» i* deld. by tneas' ri • J*' 
6 buret The rapid tneihed requires only 3-5 nun hnd i» 
aeeurate to 3*'^ on a 3-r sample The rahie ri a marl as 
a soQ neutfalirer depends cm its content ri CaCXb 

C R Fellers 

Agneultural value ri blast furnace slag J U*. White 
Fa Agv. Expt Sla , B*!.’ 320 (4«t* Amt Kept). D 
(l«S5> -From 5 to 10 miHion tons ri basic slag is produced 
Ml P» annuaBy. It p o s n esses 40'';. the value ri ground 
Irraevtpnc few eorrecting seal acidity. When compared on 
T the ba.<u> of equal units ri Ca oxide, ri the same degree 
ri hoeness, slag gives results supencr to limestone 

C. R Fellcm 

Bagasse and paper mulches O C Maginad. C. .4 
Farden and W. A Baldwin. J Art See Agw* 27, 
613-25(1935) —Bagasse mulch was distmcllv Iwttcr this 
paper which was in turn better than plain soil mulch tn 
cooserv i ng moisinre The first 6 n ri soil eon’ained less 
tnoistnre but tneve nitrate than wsl at greater depths- 
Paptr mulch treatment maintained a higher nitrate con- 
tent in the sofl than either the bagasse or sril treatment 
J. R 4d*m' , 

Dltraviolet Lght as an aid on the fam, with speow 
reference to fertiliieis and feeding stuffs Julius Grant 
Frr^'tzer, Fm.'i«; fie Fjm Smpf<ies J. 20. 6"4-5 

(1933) — Vnder ultranolet light bone meal has a bru*** 
Wue Cairo and superphosphate is eolored a dull noJet 
9 Basic slag docs not fluoresce but raw phewphate rock 

„.ti ..... vellow The method will detect 


10*;. ri phrophate rock in a mnt and its senutivecess ^ 

incrrasfd if a 1(1*'; HCl ext isexamd instead ri the soli.! 

material The method can be used to det the Ihortwsh 
ness ri djsfw'a’i'si rf /er’i’iieri is tV. .4s little as 6 5 c 
ri ZnO. wbjcb gives a yrllow criro, can be delected ® 
fliwir and rattle foods K D Jacob 

Diseases and insect pests ri rhododrsdron and apalc* 
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Richard P. WliUe ond C. C. Hamilton. N. J. Agr. 

Sta., Circ. 350, 3-23(1035).— Thc« plants riquirc acW 
soils. The use of 1 II). of Al,(SO0. IHH.O per 18 sc|. U. 
in ordinary garden soils will funildi aderjiintc ftcidity. 
Chlorosw can he rfli-cllvely controlled hy spraying with 
a sotn. of 0 25% PcSO.. Spider mites, Telranychut 
lelaniii, are serious pests and arc best controUeil by the 
repeated applications of either fine S dust or pyrethnn* 
soap emulsion. The tinnUion should contain at I^st 
0 Oi)r,% pyrethnns and 0 r,% soap. The control of Cer- 
(otpora leaf spot caused by Cercospora rkMotIfnari is 
attained by spraying at 2-wccb lnter\als with a 2 -*50 
soln of Rordeaus ndit. Rhck vine weevils, flrathyr- 
htnut iulcitius Tab , ran be poisoned in June by an ai- 
tractant bait consisting of 5 lb of wheal bran, 1 o* of 
Ca arsenate, 1 pint of molasses and 2 m watw 

Another useful atlraclnnt and poison consists of apple 
pulp impregnated with .3 5% NajSiTi C R 1*. 

The control of the Insect pests of basket willows, with 
special reference to the use of combined Insecticidal 
and fungicidal washes and to methods of applleatlon If 
O 11. Kiarns Univ liristol Agr Ifort Rtsearch Sta , 
Ann Rrpi 1934, 12(1-1(1 —A discussion of the properties 
and use of nicotine, dcrris, pyrethruni and Cn dusts and 
sprays and Pb arsenate sprays in relation to the control 
of insect ond limgiis pests of basket willows K I) J 
The control of the brassy willow beetle (Phyllodecta 
vltelllnae L ) with ipeclal reference to the use of duats 
H. P lliitshinson and 11 G II Kearns Unlv Hfistol 
Agr. Hurt Research Sia , Abb Kept 1934, 147 ft — 
The lieeitc was controlled by dusting the willow stools 
either with a proprietary derm prepn <on(g 0 18% 
rntinnne or with a dust of the anine rotennne content in 
which kaolin was used as a diliiriit Under <lry weather 
conditions the dust retained snfTicienl elTcciivc tosicity 
to kill or repel wandering beetles for at least 3 days after 
It was applied to the stools Tor elTicient control the dust 
should be applied just after the time of bud burst and 
before the shoots have attained a length of 18 in 

K 1) Jacob 

The control of Phyllopertht hortleola L In grassland. 
C. L Walton. Umv, Ilnstol Agr. Hort. Research Sta , 
Ann Rtpt 1934, l.'iO 7.— See C A.29, S')??'. 

K. i>. Jacob 

Control of dothiorella rot on STOcido fruits. W. T 
Horne and D. V. Palmer. Calif. Agr. I'xpl. Sta , ttutt 
594, Ifl pp.{1013) — The most efTictivc spray for the 
control of dothiorella rot consists of 10 lb. of 4-4*50 
nordtaiix mist , 0 lb of wetlableS, Ooz of blood albumin 
spreader, and 101) gals of water Tins spray Is best 
used when the fruits allaina jdzcnf 1 Am In Uiaro , w«Jh 
a second application 0-8 weeks later. ,S applied alone os 
a lifiuiil with spreader h also a viry cITectivi fungicide 
against this disease. Lirjuid fungicides are more cffceiivc 
than dry dusts, Cii.SO, is somewh'it more iffieient than 
ZnSO, The addn of S to a Cii fungicide greatly increases 
Its effeetivincss. Pumigaiion of tin. fruits with NCb, 
with or without vacuum, was of hllle value in eonlrolhng 
'•'VO' C. R Idlers 

Control of tobacco wildfire. W S Reach I’a Agr 
pxpt. Sta ,£ull. 322, 3-2*3(103.')). — Leaf-spot dtmage to 
is caused mostly by wildfire, J’hytomonat lohaa 
fhe Impotianee of making early application of fungicides 
in seed beds, especially Rordcaux mixt. and Cu-Itmc dust, 
A spray of milk powder with water Is os 
efiectiyc as Bordeaux mixt. in the prevention of wildfire 
m seed beds HgCl causes some stunting of tobacco set d* 
*’”8s. Or a dilay in the maturity of the crop, hy preventing 
the development of secondary roots near the sod tniface. 

Experiments In the control of tobacco wildfire with 
K. Rfinlng. Prald. Bl. Pflanzenb. 

App/ieJ Jlfyrnf. 14, 050.— In thesecit 
oeti and field beneficial ciTccts of regular applications of 
Bwdeaux mixt. (I or 2%) against tobacco wiUlfire 
.i.i.i “fc apparent. In the seed bed 

obtained by various other 

vu<omg mixts including the ihists Cusisa and Cupulvlt. 


1 Ciisisa and Nosperit wire also generally ifTectlvc in the 
field tests in wihicli, however, tlie outcome of the diflirtnt 
treatments vnriid according to the year. Lime sulfur 
was not found to be allogttlitr rclnble. O II. R, 
Effects of modifications of the potato-spray program. 
ll. O Mader nn<! 1*. M. RhKtgelt. N. V. (Cormll) Agr. 
i:*pi Sla.,/f(««.«21,:il|)|i.(lft3r)). cf. C.A 29,75<)7».— 
A summary of expts. carriid on for 5 yinrs shows jiiai 
. spraying ond dusting arc profilable practices even wdien 

* Htc blight, caused by J'bytrtplilhora injtslam, docs not 
occur. I lea iKclles, haf bopfitrs and early bliglit, caiivil 
l)y AlUrnatM m/.ini, were will controlled by cither Cii- 
hme dusts or by Rordtaiix mixt. Cii Ins a distinct stim. 
ulilKc liiflucnre on potato fobigc growth. The kin,i of 
Imie used in prepg these dusts ond sproys was of little 
significance, though slighily belter nsiilts wire obtahud 
wrtih high-Kfg limes Iiigimral, more Cii must be oihlrd 

1 per acre in tlie form of dust than as spray Hc.ivy npph- 
cations of Cu sprajs or ihisis hie in tbe season residted m 
Itilicfs of uneven size ond shiiic and a lower ynld of No. 1 
polaloes C. R. I'cllifs 

Potato blight— a new method of control by chenRcat 
spraying. R K MacDowall SceUith J Ay. jg, 
213 ft(lft3.'i) — The infieluiii of potatoes with blight ol,oiit 
ilic liineof harvtsimg caiisid by tbe privnce of ilic fttn^us, 
Phylophlhora tnfeiUitit, on tbe Iniihn, was reduced by 

* destroying the diseasril grim parts with a spray contg. 
atiout lf)% lfj‘'0, (1.5 gal brnwn oil of vitriol lur KKl ga], 
of sproy). Ihi. treatment killed cbickweed, charlock anrl 
other weeds and f leitilaud the meib digging r>f tbe crop. 
It had no detrimental elTect on the Itibiri themselves 

K I) Jaetib 

A contribution to the knowledge of the chemical con- 
slllullon of wart-lnfeited potato soils A Nfmec Phyto- 
J Mh Z S.noj 5(103.5), An*. /1/)/>fir</.U;yf))f U.fi.V) f — 
CUem. nnilyses of some potato sods Infested by \vart 
disease {SynthyUtum tnJofnolKum) in nurlheni Czceho* 
Slovakia indicated a general abiindanrr of humus ami an 
excess of lhrO» ond more or less markedly acid reaction 
nxcbangcabte Ca and htg was low. Rimilar conditions 
prevailed in other localities except for a deficiency of 
IliROi. The rcsiilis do not pirmit one to draw eoncliisinns 
as to the efleet of soil rnnstitiition on the distninttion of 
6 the tliseosebut it is tiinnght tint the excessive use of stable 
manure may possilily be a contributory factor to its spread. 

Oden II. Sbeppnrrt 

Scale control by fumigation. C. Peters. Hmtar 8, 
208-10(lft3.5).— A review of the properties of Cu(QN)i 
and its use in the fumigation of citrus trees K. D. j. 
Studies on Ryturus tomentosus Fabr, V Experiments 
on Ibw mntrnJ nf Abe yssp£fyr^ jbjJ Jpgjvohe.rjy I'Cer^A 
1934 \V. Steer Past Mailing Resenrih Sta , 2Jnd 4nn 
’ Ar/>f. 1034 , 101-3, cf C. A . 29, 20r)».— A single apphea- 
tion of B dust contg 5-10% dcrris, applied in May to 
control the adult stage of tbe beetle, faded to give smi^. 
factory results on raspberries, even when the rate of dust- 
ing was about ,3 cwt./acrc and the crude rotenonc content 
of the dust os high as f) 35% On loganberries derris ^ave 
ns good residts In controlling the larval stage of the beetle 
wlwn it was Incorporated in a apray of lime S and sulfite 
t lye or of “colloidal Cii" and sulhie lye as when used \vlth 
soft soap. The combined sprays gave an opprcciablc 
control of the loganlicrry cane sjiot disease caused i,y 
ristnoetmela. Sati»faclory control of the beetle on bhick. 
l)crries was obtained by a single application of a Sfnp. 
derns spray. K D. Jacoi, 

Mexican bean beetle and Us control. Ray lliitxun 
Micli. Agr Rxpt. Sta., Quarlerl^ Bull 18, 7-ft(1035i _I 
Tlie Mexicon bean beetle, Etilachnti torrupta, is well 
4* controlled early in the season by a spray of 2 lb. of Me 
arsenate In MKJ gul. of water. Prom 2.5 to 30 lb. jar iick 
of derris dust contg. 0 5% rofenone dusted on tbe infeated 
plants also gave goo.l control Pyrctbriim dusts virre 
slightly less cfltciive than dcrris. C. R. Pillces 

Further investigations on the control of wireworms h» 
applications of potassium salts. Weriur.Siiljklew. I rn^u. 
pSanu 31. 381-3(1015); cf. C. A. 28. (5017».-Arr,p,,: 
ohicurus L. from peat sods were more resistant to 0 
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KCl soln xhan ifao'se found lo loamy «and val's The dif- 
ferencT* in phv'iol eoncfitutjon of the lairsf do Bf>J »rp«*f 
lo l>e hereditary, hut dei'end on the liT# «wnpn (tf 
the «oil in which the larvae occitr. John O HarfMtT 
Earthwora con&til without the nd ef water R B 
Daw«cm and R B Ferro J Pt>ari Ke- 

te-»cJi 4, f.>-72(105'>) — Solid Fb erwuaie, ujiiilied *t the 
rate of 1 5-2 0 oz /«q yd or 4 OCK5,2o cwi /acre, pave 
vMj effective contred of earthwortn< la rneditim and 
tnedium-heavj *oIls Fb ar'cnate, at the rate of I 5 oa / 
«q yd , did not pive satisfactory results m k soil that was 
covered bv a peaty mat Under favorable ccmdittons a 
rnarhed reduction in worm activity was obtained m n-2S 
da\-s after appbcation of Fb arsenate, but full results as 
regards worm control and improvement in quality of turf 
were not apparent until after a (rowing season rt> 
arsrnalr was cffectite on medium soils for at least 4 years 
and pos^bly longer It had no detnmental effect cm the 
grass even at such heavy rates as 1C cwt on the «tirface 
and 32 cwt /tat under the turf K. D Jacob 

life history and control of the gladiolns thrips, Taemo- 
thnps gUdiob M and S , in California Howard L 
McKenzie r'-ahf Apr- Eipl. Sia., Cisf 337, 1-16 
Iti'S) — Treatment of infected bulbs by a 1 1000 IlgOt 
•olu /orl7hrs istffecum FuraigstiotunthCafCN), mlh 
2 oz <i the eheroic j per lOO cu. ft with an eiposufv of 
4 hrs IS effective. Approx 1 Tb of naphthalene flabes per 
Ib of Wbs pies satisfactory control An oterdose of the 
luphthaiene causes no injury B’ee Uy or biwecilv sprav- 
mgs with a twTt consisting of Mn arsenate OJS.S Ib . 
liTown sugar 4 12 lb and water 6.25 gal is rccomtncndrd 
tor control of the insects on the growing plants 

C R. Fellers 

Helmnthesponua diseases of barley and their control 
M.Mitraand R. D Bos* Initcn J, Ar Sn 5,44''-^ 
{1035).-- The diseases were best controlled bv treating 
the seed for 10 min with 0 01 sola of HgQj Treatment 
with either S, formalin, Uspulun or Cereaan seas less ef- 
fective None of the treatments gave complete control 
ef the diseases R D Jaco(> 

A mealy hug sew to Egypt (Pseudoeoeeus brenpes 
Ckll) on roots ot Phoemi sp. and its eectrol the 
applinataoa of chemicals to the sod M. Hosm and M. 
fiha£K. Ministry Kgx Egypt, Tfch Sn Savut PuU. 
159, 8 pp (lh3S) —The insect was controlled by treating 
the sod around the plant snih cither /Hdichlorbbenzeoe 
(2-10 g), o-dichlorobenicnt (2-10 cc), naphthalene 
(2-10g)orHga(nAoi./gal H,0). HgO had no dele- 
tenoos effect on the plants and its action on tbe urwets 
was more rapid than that ol the other eoinpdi. 

K. D. Jacob 

The spittle insect or fregherper Byrley F. Unpros 
and B B Pepper N J Agr. Expt. Sla , Baa 593, 
1-1(1935) — Of the 5 spjces of froghoppers, Fidacnaa 
spumanus Liun is ino't abundant in N. J Spraying 
apra. siYowiaf Ciar nicoiire suhaie and soap, nW as a 
sprav, and pyreihnim dusl were ineffective in ctantoUinc 
the insect Dems dusts carrying OTS^c rotenone gave 
hatisfattory control of the nymphs on strawbemes and 
sweet clover. C R Frilcfs 

The citerpHlaT of Agrotis segetom Schiff and its ex- 
termination Josef Pailer Usty Cuironr 54. l-4> 
(1935) —Baits pTcpd from 25 hg dry wheat middlmgs 
mired with 0.5 Vg Swuubrod grren were moiflencd with 
dd molasses and placed as balls between the rows <d beets 
Olher lone agents used were KaF and Na fluosihrale in 
11 5 kg quantities Sprays or powd prepn applied to 
tbe beet greens were effrcliTv only during the carlr life 
of the caterpillars For the moths, shallow trays cm poets 
J ™ *98^ spread over tbe fields contg molasiws with 0 5- 
1 0,c Na arsenate were effective instruments cd rltmma- 
t'™ Frank hlarcsb 

t^Waed wishes— progress report H G H Keams. 
K IV Marsh and H Martin Univ Bnsted Agr. Hort 
Sta . A«n Rfpi 1934, 109-25, cf C ^ 28 
*. -"NoagtuScanldiffcrenceJWereobservcdinthedcgtee 

« apple sawffy control obtained with spraj e contg nico- 


9 tme, lane S and spre a der in which thr spreaders {Agnl 
N, Igtpoa, LethaJjte Weiunjr JYepn and SuUiiaated 
linttil) were used at the rate of b oz pal , the results 
were praetwally the same as when sulfite 1) e (00® Tw ) 
at 6 pmts/lOO gal was used as spteada. Crude Ca y* 
sulfanale at 24 eiz /IfX) gal aho proved Jo be an eSeeWt 
spreader. Refined j'etmleutn oil (iSv) and Inne-S (1^51 
combinations were appbed post-Mosscon to a no ol com. 

• earieties eif apple without eansing spray damage .5dda. 

• of 5 Ib CTTst. FeSOj per gal of haie^ coaoetrtnite re- 
duced the icnnaiicis cd aid As m eombinauan spravs of 
lime S and Fb araenaie, obviated sludge produciion, 
rendered the sprav deposit more clearly ndtJe and in- 
creawd its adherence. Combinations of refined petrolenin 
ol (4.25Cf^ ott*! l'®« S were successfully applied to bUek 
currants at the pre-blossom stage for tbe sirniilianron' 
contrd ci Ing bud and capsid bug. Excellent control ef 

} capsid bug on black currants was obtained by ihe appbea- 
ticm of cotnbinitinns of eiihcr semirtfined cir half-white 
petroimm ofl (4 ff "iCcI OBd strained anthracene oil (425'*' 
as dawmant spravs. The sobsiitntion of cdcic acid !« 
Agral W. B. as erauLsifier increased slightlv the cfSaency 
<d the spray R. D. Jacob 

Studies on the onddi! aetioa of winter washes— 1934 
trials M. D Austin, S G. Jury and II. Martin. J- 
Sfuik-E/isirm Aft. Cell IFiy, AralNo 36. Pf>-94(193.''). 

^ d C. A. 28. ri‘i22' —Emulsions of asphaltic, parafime 
and naphthenic base cals wen prrpd. at 2 and 4Cr co nra s. 
by tbe 2-«cJn vine amd jnrlhod with 0 C*^ oleic and and 
0 iCe KxOlI as emulsifier. In lab txpts . oils filling 
within the following hunts appeared to be equally effinem 
ase>vK»des(wheau«cd#i4'aCtnio«.) againsi X- /u’-iJimj 
OB red currants (a) nsexwity betweea IS”' and 
Redwood 1 at Tt>®F. and (h) ussnlfonated residue 69- 

J IdO'^ by vnl In geaeral, the oils were nert efleetiTt at 
2Ce conens EmuUioas eomg 2-0% nt other dibuTl 
phthalace. mcibt Icydahezanyl stearate or dLUnyl tartrate 
ware defiricst in onadol prrpcrtiea os eoisparid with 
petroleum oiU of similar Iwnlmg taagn. Vader field cos- 
diuon* an emuluon contg. strained anthracene ml 
srmirrfined petroleum e&f 6 gal , nieie and 1 gal. and N<OH 

I. 51b perltWgal ^ spray was on effective ovicide againrt 
L FaWiaKi on red and black eurrant bushes; tbe sptar 

« retarded foliage devnlcipment on the Fay’s Prolifie vanetr 
of red curtant. R. I) Jacob 

Bordeauz miztnre-nicetme combinatioss against aphit 
and apple scab hl.D.Anstm.S C.JarytndH Mortn 

J, St-uti-EasIfrn Agr. Coif ll.w. Rest No 36. P59> 
(1935)— The sprays used were (1) ordinarv Bcinfeani 
mut (9.12 KKi) plus C oz zucotine per 100 gal ; (21 
Bcwdcaux-sulfite lye prrpd by dilg G pints sulfite Ive 
(00® Tw ) with water, adding to a suspension erf 12 Ih 

' hydrated bene lo SO gal wattt, then adding S g^. 10% 
CuSO, 511^ soln andOoz nicotine and dilg tolOOgal. 
and (3) cottonseed oit-Beadcaux Rirtt prrpd bv adding fi 
prats couonserd eal and 5 gal 10% CuSO« .^lljO sola 
to a suspension erf 6 lb. hydrated hme in bli gsil water and 
then adding 4 oz tuecitine, fcJlowed by vigorous sumiig 
and ddg to 100 gal The modified sprays showed a fnnp- 
cidal effiacney equal to that of ordmaiy Bordeaux mu' 

• Tlir sprays contg sulfite Jye and cottonsred oil gave better 
evmirOI erf aphis (Awvrepfeir rejrar) than did the «raight 
Bordeaui-iueotine spray but tbe irsulis were inferior to 
those normally eibliunrd with tar disidlate spraj^. The 
cottonseed enJ Bordeaux spray caused less foliage datnasr 
and fruit (apple) msseting than did ordmary Bordeaui 
mixt or the Bordeaui-sulfite lye spray, RifniisT amts of 
On were deposited cm the lcave:s by the 3 sprays. 

R D facol' 

9 Tie eontol of apple scab* AUington Pippin and Newtoa 
Wonder, 1934 W . Goodwin. N. H Fizer. E. S Sain™ 
andW.M Ware J. Aeoilfc-EatliTn Agr. CoW lIvf.Rr*! 
No 36. S5-Gf(I935); cf. C. A. 23, 6915'.— rqua'^f 
effective control of tbe scab was obtained by sprajung the 
trees with either ordioary Bordeaux mixt. (CuSO, SHiO 
S, hydrated lime 12 Ih , wwter ICKDgal ) or an cmnls^o “ 
cottonseed cij and Bordeaux twit (6 pints of eotton-tced 
oil and 4 gal of 10% CuSO, 5H.O soln. added stwoltane- 
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wiJy to 0^ cid. water contg. 6 lb. hydrated hmc) . 

K. D. Jacob 

Specjat sulfur dust rersus Itme soUur for apple-seab 
conttol. John W. Hall &c««ik J. Ay. 18. 25l-*» 
(1935).— S du'ils and hme-S sprays were equally efleclive? 
in controlling apple «cBb The leaves were not injured b> 
Ume-S sprav (1:2^) m the pre-hlossom »tagc but were 
\tr>- vtisceptible to injury with a «!pray of Ihh strength 
in the post-blossom stage. 

rwiimiaaiy eipenments on the control of tpple sur- 
face-eaiing tertnad [CacoecU podaat Scop I larrte. 
r J. D. Thomas. l.ast Mailing Research Sta.. iZnd 
AVpr. 1934, 2t'5-V.—A5«^ reduction of the damage 
caused bv the insect was obtained by spraying with dems 
2 and soft scop 5 lb /lOO gal approx P weeVs after petal 
fall; the «pray contained 0.tX)7^ of crude rotenone. A 
spray contg. BaSiF, 4 and AgralN lib /lOO pi. wassome* 
what less efiectix'e. K. D. Jacob 

Obserratons on woolly aphis fEnosoma lamgertmx 
Eausm ) in 1934 R. M. Greenshde East Mailing Re- 
search Sta , !SnJ .drin Rrfl. 1934, 23t>-S; cf. C A. 29. 
20<x^* -^-Attacl. of the aphids on caaVers and pruning 
wounds of apple trees was prewnted by pointing the parts 
with a prepn composed of castor machine oil (a heav>* 
machine oil with a proportion of special soap) 1, wafer J 
quarts, nicotine l9S-9btc) 1 ®* 4nd flour 0 5 lb. 

The flour and water were boiled to a paste and the nico- 
tine was added Tlie oil was stirred in and the whole 
shaVen in a closed container to a smooth creamy emuUKin. 

K D Jacob 

Field sprtjmg and dastmg trials on the control of apple 
blossom weenl jAnthonomns pomorum L ) and of apple 
sawfiy IHoplocampa testndinea King I in 1934 W. Steer 
and 1 J D Thomas East Malting Research Sta.. 22 r<I 
Ann Rtff 1934. 1^^2015 cf C A 29. 201S‘.— Blossom 
capping, due to apple blossom weenl, was reduced approx. 
£fl^bvademsdu<t (^ely ground derru 10 and china cUy 
MVe) contg 0.30^ rotenone applied to pre>-ent oviposj- 
twn. BaSiFa dust (BaSiF* 72. Ka».UF4 S and taert 
material 20^5) ineffective The eggs were not af- 
fected by nicotine sprays. The eggs of the apple sawffr 
were verv susceptible to nicotine; adds, of nicotine to the 
petal-fall, litne^ scab spray gave good control. Sawfly 
damage was also considerably redact by the addn. of der- 
ns to the lune-S *pray. Denis dusts gave good control 
of the imgrainry larvae. Addn. of a sretting agent to a 
petal-foil spray of lime-S and ntcofine was oof oecessary 
if the trees were heavQy spraved As a petal-fall spray, 
Pb arsenate, cither alone or m combinatioa with brae S. 
was less effective than hmc S plus dems and a wetting 
agent K. D Jacob 

Apple bfossom weenl experiments in 1934 Impregna- 
bon of tree banding matenlls. R. M. Greenslade, A, M. 
Ma«see and F. J. D. Tbomas. East Mailing Research 
Sta., s^i Aan. Refl, 1934, ISCM.— The best catches of 
weevili (AKlkoecmas foeicraw (L.) Curt ) were obtained 
with corrugated cardboard bands treated with a 33% 
^n. of “Seetay’' Wax A XlII ia tnchlorocihvlime. 
There were indtcations that the treatment attracted wee- 
%nls to the bands. Rrrrausing results were ai« obtiun^ 
with bands treated with a 7% soln. of tettachlorobeorene 
ra_ tnchlorocthylcBe and with a 33% soln. of ''Seekay'' 
A 123 in tnchlocoethylece, reap Nose of these 
treatments caused any mooality of the weenb coQected 
ra the bands and they were not inptrious to the bark of 
the tr^. The weevils seemed to be repelled by bands 
treated with either 50% solns. of "Scehay" Wax A 6S 
^ ^*3 in tnchlccoethTlene, 10% sedn. of “Scefcav” 
"^ax.ACSinc-dichlcrobenjenc, scln.cnntg. 10%"Seck8r’* 
^ /“^iKhlorobentene in trKhlorretbyleiie 

or -U^ of teekay Wax in creosote oil. The ‘■Seefcav** 
chlonnaled naphthalenes prei^. br 
Imr^l Chemical Industries. K. D. Jacob 

. to fungal iavasion A.S.Kcnie 

" 5“'^. '“<• T..IS TO. 

bS5lcS!*' .?“• (‘““I “"I i« I— 

unu (1 \k,i on thereUtionship between resistance to ftinpl 


1 invasion and chem. compn. of fruit from trees subjected 
to vanoiis fcrtiltrcr treatments. The results at the 2 
stations wrre quite different, and in some cases diamet- 
ticallr opposite, indicating the complcsilv of the problem. 

A. Papincau-Coutiifc 

Lime-sulfur sprays for the combined control of purple 
scale and rust mites \V. L. Thomp-on. 1 la. .Agr. Espt. 
Sta . Bull. 282, 4-3.'5(lW) — Three lime-S applications 
made at intcrs-ab of t> weeks or longer reduced purple- 

* scale infestations and conttollcil rust imti-s for a period of 
7 10 mtmths Two hme-S applications at an interval of 
2 weeks gaic results comparable with 1 cmuUion applica- 
tion in the control of purple scale when applied after 
Bordeaux tmxl The etTcctiiTness of liquid hme-S and 
drj* hme hme-S against purple scale and rust mite was m- 
cfca^ by the addn of cither wcltable S or bentonite S. 

C R. Fellers 

3 RemoTs! of arsenic and lead residues from apples O. 
C. Roberts and J K Shaw Mass .\gr Expt. Sta , 
BuU 31S (Aaa Re^ H<34), 73(1935) —Apples which 
had been «pra> ed with Pb arsenate were washed 3-5 mm 
ui a specially designed washer contg 1 3% HCl at 13-15* 
and were practically freed from As or Pb residues without 
apparent injury to the fruit C R Fellers 

Field iorpeettoa work (oa arsenic and lead on sprayed 
utrus fruits). Gray Singleton fij Qujrl Bu!t 42, 

* Xo 2. 11-20(1933) —The Gutreit test as simplified for 
use m field tests is described Marked differences were 
found in the aciditv of «pra>ed as compared with un- 
sprayed citrus fruits The acidity was alwas’s decreased 
In scene eases where As was appbM as dust it could not lie 
detected on the foliage after 3-A weeks but could be found 
on the rind of the fruit AAT'ctc As was appbed as a sprav 
with hme S it could be found on the leasTs for seieral 

J months If there was Bordeaux mixt «prav residue on 
the trees when the .A» was applied, the .As persisted as long 
as the leaves remained on the tree If Bordeaux was 
appbed after the .As spray, and while the As was still on 
the leaves, the .As became fixed. The eflcet of .As, both on 
the fruit and on the tree, is stopped bv the application 
of Bnrdeaux mixt or other Cii «pTav or du<t That is, 
CuSO« prtwnts damage to the trees and fruits from As 
sptavs C R Fellers 

6 ReUiiye amounts of arsenic found on the surface and 
m the bssues of celery plants which had been sprayed snth 
lead arsenate or other arsenical poiso&s. L Longfield- 
5mttb. FU.Qucrt.Bt/i.At.So 2, 4'?-.vk2(1933) — In the 
anali'sis of .Vis samples of celery and cabbage for .As resi- 
due*, a roam, of 5% H,SO. bv x-td was preferable to 5% 
boding llCl for the extn. of .As from the plant material 
The hent of sola aids the extn. Boiling acid makes the 
tissues x-ery soft and cau«« considerable org. matter to 
go into soln. This org. matter makes the evolution of 
Asllf much slower and results in a smalter amt. of .As 
being obtained. It is desirable to wait for at least 3 
hrs, before reading the strip. When the vegetable residue 
after estg. the .As 2-3 times with 5% H.SO. was digest«i 
with H-SO« and HXOj to destroy all trace of org matter, 
and the remaining .As detd., a large quantUv, frequenth 
50-00% of that extd. by plain acid wash, was obtained. 

* TVhen the amt. of As detd. bv acid wash was added to 

that obtained by subsequent digestion, the total As was 
invariablT greater in amt than the quantitv which could 
be obtained by 1 digestion This difference mav be a 
much as f'0%. Numerous data are given showing that 
large amts, of As are found on celery and cabbage which 
have been spraved with .As spra%-s. C. R. Fellers 

Enfoiceaient of the arsenical spray Uw. Report of the 
Cheaiist. L. Longfield-Smifh fit, Qjsrt. Bnli <•» 

9 No. 2. 27-53(1933) ; ef. C. A . 2S. Soco'.— Oi-er 2tX\) 
samples of tertihrers, soils, citrus fruits, twigs and niscel- 
laaeou» xxgetables were examd. for As content. Fla. 
phosphate rock varied from a trace to 0 0C4% .AsiOi' 
Nitr^ihoska averaged 0 076% AsjOi. Tankage, raw bone 
lue^, castor pceaace, cottonseed meal. German kalm'e 
KNOi and NaNOj (Chilean) contained oalv traces of As’ 
Synthetic NaNOj cuntamed 0 031% of As-Oi Twelve 
colored figures showing .As standards by the Gutxeit test 
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are Kiven A detailed descnptioa of the unproved Gutmt 1 was 10l*F„ produced no wjury to mushrooms. Warm 
Sod IS presented C. R Tellers — '‘f ' “l^o caused no in.urv 

Influence of various sulfur-eontainuig fungicides < 


transpiration J D Wilson and H. A Runnels Ohio 
Agr Expt. SU , Bimonthly Bull 175. l-t6-S(l935); 
cf C X 29, 6353’— Eighteen S-contg spray materials 
were applied to Coleus plants to det. theu transpiration 
rates Liquid lune-S plus Ca(OH)i and Kolofog, which 
contams a high percentage of bentonite, were the only 
materials tested which caused an increase in transpiration 
comparable with that of Bordeaux mixt. The transpira* 
tion increases were approx Vt to ‘/las great as those caused 
by Bordeaux Dry lime-S and liquid lime-S caused an 
increase m transpiration over the untreated checks of 
more than 50% during the mght period. Any injury re- 
sulting from the application of S-contg. materials to plant 
tissue cannot be due to excessive increase in transpiration 
C. R. Fellers 

Action at a distance of metals on some species of fungi 
E Cornch Rtv Pal. wg. 24, 397—400(1934), Rev 
Applied Mycel 14 , 646 — When spore suspensions of 
Penictlltum gloucum in hanging-drop cultures were exposed 
to a lead disk, in hermetically sealed glass containers only 
a small percentage of the spares germmated, the figure 
being highest when the Pb was farthest away (3 5 mm ) 
and lowest when it was nearest (1 mm.) When the 
spores were removed to normal conditions in the absence 
of the metal, growth was resumed, and was more rapid 
than m controls The radiation effect was less marked 
on spore masses than os single spores, and when open con- 
tainers or Cu and Ag disks in closed ones were used no 
appreciable effect of the radiation resulted. The distance 
of the metal from the fungus was less important than the 
a of the disk and the vol. of the container, the effect of 


water, applied at a temp, of 110*?., also caused no injun' 
to mushrooms K. D. Jacob 

The effect of antioxidants on highly concentrated 
pyrcthnusextracts. C. B. Cnadioger, C. S. Corland C.A 
Clark. Soap (Sanitary Products Sect.) 11, No 10, 95, 
97, 99(1935; — Kerosene (K) exts of low pyrethrm con- 
tent (2 5%) were quite stable over periods of 4-9 months 
the only o (10-15%) were unstable during prolonged 

- “ storage In order to prep coned pyrelhrum exts. which 

srould not have the antioxidant (X) present in K or other 
mineral oils, decahydronaphthalcne (D) was used as a 
solvent, WMtber D nor X interfered with the Cu reduc- 
tion method for analyzing total pyrelhnn content (cf 
C. X 23,5546). Before proceeding with the analysis the 
exts are first dild. with petr ether, chilled overmght 
and filtered to eliminate altered or oxidized pyrethnns 
At 35* coned pyrethrum ext. in D or K contg no A 
lost 12-M% pyrethnn content m 2-4 months Of 19 X 
iri^ on coned. D-pyrethrum ext. held at 35®, one pro- 
prietary material at 0 1% prevented any loss for 60 days 
but the loss was 9 2% after 81 days, and a-napbtbyl- 
amme (0 S%) and thymol (0 5%) had similar effect 
Coned K exts. contg. the same proprietary X were quite 
stable at 8* for 94 days but lost up to 10 4% at 35* 
storage. Henry H. Richardson 

Fused needle of species of Pinvs—progress report 
H. E Young. Queensland Xgr. J. 44, 286-98(1935) — 
Tbe eofidition is mani/esled by a resinosis of the tenninal 
buds and a twisting and adhesion of each needle in the 
fascicle There was no relation between the ebem. eompn 
of the sod and the occurrence of tbe disease Treatment 
of individual trees with the essential elements and also 
with B, Zs. Cu and Al gave oeg results Cbem. analyses 


a disk of given s: 




vol of tbe container decreased Asoeh^ pttt 

Theotheetum nseum were less susceptible to (he radiatioa 
than was P glaucum, the uredospores of Uromycet belae 
remained unaffected C beheves that germination was 
reduced only in sealed contamen bc'ause of the fact (bat in 
these there was a constantly increasing accumulation of 
secondary radiation or a progressively more complete 
ionization of the atm Oden E Sheppard 

Contact meecticides from fatty alcohols ~ * 


BousqueC, P. L. &lzberg and H F. Dietz, /itd. Eng 
Chem 27, 1342-4(1935) —The higher fatty ales were 
found to be effective against aphids and do not react with 
bard water Numerous long<hamed al^l decivs weie 
synthesized and tested The thodonales were foiuid to be 
particularly effective and satisfactory (cf C X. 29, 
2656’) Amax insecticidal effectwasfound forrhodanates 
contg 12 C atoms The normal, primary compds were 
used, as branch-cbaia rhodooafes were not promisuig No 
one phys property was correlated with this peak in toiK 
action, Md It is probably the resulUnt of several proper- 
ties The 12-C homolog is safe on many kinds of plants, 
in the proper dispersion medium C R Rnsbtou 

Insect and allied pests of ctdnvated mushrooms V 
Control of flies and mites M D Austin and S C Jary 


showed no great dissimilarities. K. D Jacob 

A new selbod for prensios tssbsg In the bbontoiy of 
the toxicity of Lme sulfur and of Bordeaux mixture as 
protecdve fungicides Progress report H. B S Mont- 
gomery and M U. Moore. East Mailing Research S(a , 
22ni Ann Repi. 1934, 217 22— Mark individual gtaM 
slides with a ring 15 mm. in diam. cut into the glass « itb 
a dutnond by means of a latbe. Clean the slides 
,,, 6 carefully by successive treatment with warm dU. KNOi, 

CrO. fUaninr w.tn. and ailinr. with inta 


CrO> cleaning soln. and ether, with intervening washing 
with water. Store tbe shdes in abs ale. and flame and cool 
just before using. Transfer 0 015 cc. of the spray fluid 
to the maiked-off area of the slide from a graduated fine- 
glass tube Spread the spray fluid to the edge of the grooiw 
with a finely pointed glass rod, dry the deposit m the lab 
and store the slide for 1 day in an unheated water oven at 
approx. 1^18*. Support the slide over a pool of distd 
^ water for several hrs before apphcation of tbe spore sus- 
pension. Apply 0 05 ec. of the spore suspension (spores 
of Vetiiurta tnaejualis Aderb were used by the authors) 
and spread it in tbe groove. Incubate the slide in an 
individual moist chamber for 24 hrs and det. the degree 
of geimination by counting under the high power field 
of tbe microscope. At least 10 test slides and 10 control 
slides are recommended for each spray diln Under these 


n9M) *.^-^***'^" No. 36, 107-10 g conditions germmation of the spores was almost completely 


(1935) —Sprays contg nicotine (98%) at a dila of 1 
16TO were ineffective in killing eggs of Setara feneslralis 
in lab eipts The addn of SuUonated Lorol (1 4(NX)) 
did not increase the efficiency of the spray. Under the 
most favorable exptl conditions a 60% mortahty of the 
mrvae of S feneslralis was obtamed with nicotine sprays 
Good control of the adult flies was obtained by spraying 
the mushroom beds with nicoime (98%) at the rate ot 
1 oz /lO gal water or by fumigating the cellars with nsco- 
Ime (0 75-1 00 oz per 1000 cu ft. of space). The larvae 
JJW not affected by spraying with 1.160 sotns eJ NaCl 
The wetting agents, Sulfonated Lorol and Na y-sulfonale, 
were harmless to growing mushrooms when they were 
applied as sprays at 1‘2000 diln A proprietary oil emul- 
sion, when carefully mixed and lightly sprayed oa growing 
mushrooms, checked the injury caused by Tyroglypktd 
mitexr a light application, when the temp of the liq^ 


inhibited by Ittne S at a conen. of 1 50 and free germina- 
tion was entirely prevented by Bordeaux mixt contg 
0025% CuSOi in which hydrated lime was used at the 
rate of 3 parts to 2 parts CuSOi Methods of raismg large 
supplies of viable spores of V. tnaeguohs in pure culture 
are discussed K. D. Jacob 

Preliminary laboratory tests of baetencides on the plum 
bacterial canker organism [Pseudomonas mors prun- 
onuBj. H WonnaJd East Mailing Research Sia , 

Ann. Kept. 1934, 151 5, cf C. X. 29, 2651’— Growth 
of the orgamsm was completely prevented by either phenol 
0 I, Eton 8 0, CHiO 0 01, qmnosol 0 005, CuSO« 02, 
CuCl, 0 01. ZnSOi 0 005 or IlgCli 0 0005% In culture 
media that reacted only slightly with CuSO., the organism 
was killed by contact for 10 mm with a 0 01% soln of 
CuSQt Under these conditions the bactericidal action 
of CuSOt was much more rapid than that of ZnSO. 
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15 — Soils, Ferliliurs 


Tar oil at 1% corcn killed the orpinisni 
though at 0 1% It did not kill in 1 hr. K D Jacoby 
Laboratory trials of wetters against woolly apWs, 
Eirosoma lanigerum (Hausm ). R. M. Grttiisltdc Last 
Mailing Research Sta , 2:‘i\d Rfp} 


Kjx u .!« of wetting agents tested with nicounc 

sola , Agral 11 w-as the only one that showed any promiw 
of increasing the effectiveness of the nicotine Ai 0 5% 
conen with nicotine it gave results as good as those ob- 
tained w ith nicotine plus \% of soft soap, hut at this conen 
Ami II may cause damage to the fruit (appl«) At 
1% conen Ami 1^ completely wetted tufts of woolly 
aphis '‘wool” in 40 mm , while none of the other wctliiig 
agents sliowed signs of welting before 1 hr Soft soap at 

0 5%concn wasamuch better wetting agent than Agral II 
at 0 1% conen None of the prepns had any apparent 
solvent action on the was thriads of the “wool “ The 
strawberry tarsonemid mite was not controlled by spray- 3 
ing the strawberry plants with either 3% hme S plus 1% 
ofano of different wetting agents, lime S alone (1 14%). 
petroleum emulsion (2-5%), parafTin emulsion (2 60%) 

OT a spray composed of liv cr of b 30 oz and soft soap 10 
20 lb per 100 gal K D Jacob 

ESect of molds and other seed-bome fungi on germina- 
bon F A McLaughlin Mass Agr Lxpt Sta . Con- 
trol BuU 77, 5S-6Q(1935) — Thirtj-five lots of fungus- ^ 
infected sweel-com seeds wire divided into 3 lots and 1 
lot was dusted with El Hg pliosphate, 1 was treated with 

1 1000 HgCI, for 10 min , and the last lot »a* left un- 
treated The seeds were geninnated and the seedlings 
noted for fungus diseases The org Hg prepn and the 
HgCl, were equally cfleetive tn dcstrojing (ungt on the 
seeds iVnicifbum and Rhitopus, 2 of the most abundant 
seedling fungi, ore well controlled by seed treatment 


The applicability of hydrogen peroxide as a seed dis- 
infectant. r. I’lchlcr. Phyopaih. Z. 8, 245-51(1035); 
Rn. AppUtd -Vywf. 14, 619-20 —Lab and field expts 
using up to 3% HjOj for wheat and barley and 4-5% for 
oals failed to give control of wheat bunt {TiUetia cants), 
covered smut of birley {Usltlaio hordn) and loose smut 
of oats (U arenae). These re->u]is are contrary to those 
of Kisser and Poflhcim (C d. 29, 1571_') E. S 

lafesbgations on machinery used in spraying 11. 
Nozzles Cornelius Davies and G R B Siiiyth-Homc- 
wood J South pastern Ag' Coll II jc, Kent No 36, 
tij S.>(I935) — The surface area of trcis covered by spray 
fluid was detd by a method previously descnbetl (C A. 
2S, ii02l*) The results obtained in the field under com. 
conditions showed an av cover of aliout 78% An analy- 
sis of the uniformity and degree of atomization of the spray 
deposit on the trees used was al%o made and the “spray 
cover efficiency” (based on area covertd, atomization and 
umfomiit>) overaged 62% In field expts under various 
pump and nozzle conditions the cover ranged from GO 
to nearly 92% K D Jacob 

Crab grass control on lawns Howard D Sprague. 
N I Agr Expt Sta . Ctre 354, 1-4(1935) —The use of 
5-10-5 Krlilizrrs at the rate of 15-25 1b per 1000 sq ft 
encourages desirable grasses which will overgrow the crab 
grass, Digttaria sangutnalis The use of such org. ferti- 
lizers as bone meal and tankage alone benefits irab grass 
more than desirable lawn grasses Highly ncid soils 
should be rendered only slightly acid by the use of 
Ca(On)t C R Ecllers 

Plant fish poisons as insecticides Roland M ^Mitt- 
taker and Arthur L Whittaker Poultry Set 14, 351-4 
R EtUers S — Body licc on badly infected chickens were com- 


A field spraying tnal of combined fungicide-coatact 
msecbcide sprays in 1934 Progress report M H Moore 
and H D S Montgomco' East Mailing Research Sta , 

SSnd /Inn Rept 1934, 208 lo. cf C A 29. 1202* — 

Fairly good control of apple scab (Wn/urw tnaequahs 
Aderh.) on Cos's Orange 1‘ippm was oluaincd by 1 pre- 

blo»som (pink-bud) followed by 2 post-blossom applica- j i" • "VC ’i •■'•.'T.' ”VC‘ • •“"••"i- 

lions of hme S (1-30 pre-btossom and I KW post-blos- ^ eK-J^ying ftbihfr ot hens nss not af- 

som) to which, at petal (all. nicotine was added, with * J" rs v., 

either Sulfonated Lord, “Ldhaiate" Wetting Prepn or ’ . \ •■r 


pietely killed in 18 hrs b> dusting the birds, b> the pinch 
meth^, with small omts of powd derris conig 1% 
rotenone In expts on the toiinty e/ rp/enene ond derris 
lo thickens, no visible cfTects were obtained by the oral 
odmimstration of cither 02) g of dems dust or 0 02 g 
ot pure rotenone m gtlalm capsules fed twice in 12 hrs 
to cockerels 4 w ecks old ; a single dose of 0 1 g of rotenone 


sulfite lye as spreader Veo’ good control of $awfl> 
{Uoptocampa lesludinea Klug ) and red spider (Ofigony- 
chus ulmt Koch ) was obtained with all spray treatments. 
There was some evidence that “Lcthalatc” Wetting Prepn 
was ilie most efficient of the wetting agents tested 

K D Jacob 

Tolerance of cabbage seedlings to insecticide dips for 7 
the control of aphids and cabbage worms Harry G 
Walker and Lauren D. Anderson Va Truck Expt Sta , 
BuU. 86, 1205-10(1935). — Expts. sliowed that the dip- 
ping of cabbage plants infected with aphids and cabbage 
worms in 1-400 conens. of p>Tethrum or dems for 30 see. 
destrojed these insects and caused only slight reduction 
in plant survival. If only aphids were present, dipping 
in a soln. of 0 / lb. of nicotine sulfate or Black Leaf 40 
in 50 gal. of water was also effective. P>TCthTUm and 
dems lost their activity rapidly in aq solns. and onlv 
enough soln. should be made up to last 1 day CRT 
Fish-poisoning vines, a nabve insecticide in Kwangsl 
Chin-Pi Chen Saence (China) 19, 1405-30(1935) — 
3/iUr/ia parch^xarpa Benth , commonly )niown as “fisli- 
poisomng vines” m China, is widely distributed m the 
mountains of Kwangsi province, China C. finds thL 
plant contains a large amt. of saponin (Callao,,) and 
possibly also considerable rotenone Mixts of this pJsBt 
vnth or tea oil serve not only as good insectKides. 
out also as contact poison and stomach poison, the ef- 
purposes being not mfenor to 
dems, though far cheaper. C. L Tseng 

insecticidal properties. A. 'Barcellos 
or- e «m. (Brazil) 24, Num- 
Mrs 1-3. 69-.o(193o).— A list of S9 toxic ot 


A homemade Cattle spray. C B Dibble Mich. Agr 
Dipt Sta., Quorirtly Bull 18, 5-7(1915) —A good easily 
prepd cattle spray is made by mixing 0 5 lb ot ground 
pyrclhrum flowers with 1 gal of cither oleum or mineral 
spirits Shake occasionally for 4S hrs , strain out the resi- 
due and u«c the clear liquid as a spray. Specifications for 
oleum spinls arc: Rash ID-l*. sp gr 47 b, color 26; 
no S, initial b p. 305®; 20% distils at 330*, 50% at 
346* and 90% at 3W* with the end point at 423® 

C. R Fellers 

Weed killers R. M. Woodman The Ilorhcultural 
£dwra(ion Assoen. Yearbook 2, 77-83(1*^3) —A report 
on the observation of various investigators indicates that 
on application of approx 200 lb. per acre of NaCIOj 
broadcasted in autumn cleared very weedy land of couch 
and creeping bent grasses, crowfoot and shallow-rooted 
a perenmal weeds, but did not seriously affect deep-rooted 
weeds Five and 15% solns. with a spreader gave excel- 
lent control of most weeds NaClOj was not efficient 
against aquatic weeds Two to 5% solns of Na.AsO- 
are excellent for clearing land in autumn. Four appl ca- 
nons each of a mixt eontg. 150 lb of (NH,)jSO,, 50 lb 
calcined EeSO,, and */« ton of sod per acre of old lawn turf 
completely eradicated white clover, daisy, mouse-ear. 


of «Mmn fr'tt^“v '“j thickwecd, moss, pearlwort, etc The NIL“ ion appears 
i'-«‘.‘‘*0„) and 9 ,o have a selective toxic action on weeds. An apphration 
of soil Ib. of c> anamide per acre immediately prior to ac- 
tive growth ot lawn is said to destroy most weeds A 
soln of 1 lb of As-Oj in 8 gals, of H,0 applied at 240 gal 
per acre controlled all weeds except yarrow, dand-lion 
d^k and sorrel, as effectively as the same vol of 2 5% 
NaClOt Wheat has been safely sown without ill effects 
after spraying soil with 1% NaClOj but with more coned 
wins sowing should be left until the following season 
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KCl *oln than those found in loamy wnd soils The dif- ■ 
ferences in physiol constitution of the larvae do not appear 
to be hereditary, but depend on the type and compn of 
ihe soil in which the larvae occur John O Hardesty 
Earthworm control without the aid of water R B 
Dawson and R B. Ftuo / Board Gf«iikeeJ>tnf R«- 
search 4, 68-72(1935) — Sohd Pb arsenate, applied at Ihe 
rate of 1 5-2 0 oz /sq yd or 4 00-6 25 cwt /acre, gave 
very effective control of earthworms in medium and . 
medium heavy soils Pb arsenate, at the rate of 1 5 oz / 
sq yd , did not give satisfactory results in a soil that was 
covered by a peaty mat Under favorable conditions a 
marked reductioh in vorm activity was obtained in 11-28 
days after application of Pb arsenate, but full results as 
regards worm control and improvement in quality of turf 
were not apparent until after a growing season Pb 
arsenate was effective on medium soils for at least 4 years 
and possibly longer It hadyio detrimental effect on the 
grass even at such heavy rates as 16 cwt on the surface 
and 32 cwt /acre under the turf K D Jacob 

Life history and control of the gladiolus thnps, Taeiuo* 
thnps gladioh M and S , in California Howard L 
McKenzie. Calif Age Eipt Sta , Clf« 137, 1-16 
(1935) — Treatment of infected bulbs by a 1 1000 HgCIi 
soln forl7hrs iseffective FumigationwithCa(CN)»with 
2 oz of the chemical per 100 cu ft with an exposure of 
4 hrs IS effective Approx 1 lb of naphthalene Bakes per 
lb of bulbs gives satisfactory control An overdose of the 
naphthalene causes no injury Weekly or biweekly spray- 
ings with a mizt consistiog of Mu arsenate 0.35 lb , 
brown sugar 4 12 lb and water 6 25 gal is recommended 
for control of the insects on the growing plants 

C R Fellers 

Helfflisthosponuffl diseases of barley and Uteu control 
M MitraandR D Bose Indurn J A(f Stt 5,449-84 
(1935) —The diseases were best controlled by treating 
the seed for 10 mm with 0 01 solo of HgCI> Treatment 
with either S, formalin, Urpulun or Ceresao was less ef- 
fective None of the treacmcota gave complete control 
of the diseases K D Jacob 

A mealy bug new to Egypt (Pscudococeus breripes 
Ckll ) oQ roots of Phoenix tp and its control by the 
application of chemicals to the soil M. Kotni and M. 
Sbaffk blmistry Agr Egypt, Teek, Set Sertue Bull 
1S9, 8 pp (1935) -—The insect was controlled by treating 
the soil around the plant with other ^-dichlorobemene 
(2-10 g), o-dichlorobenzeoe (2-10 cc.), naphtbalene 
(2-10 g ) or HgCl (0 5oz /gal. HA)). HgU bad no dele- 
terious effect on the plants and its action on the insects 
was more rapid than that of the other compds. 

K 0. Jacob 

The spittle insect or froghopper Byxley F. Driggers 
and B _B Pepper. N J Agr Expt. Sta , BuU 593, 
1—1(1935) —Of the 5 species of froghoppers, PkiUmat 
ipumartui Linn is most abundant in 74. J Spraying 
ezpts, showed that nicotine sulfate and soap, u^ as a 
spray, and pyrethnim dust were ineffective in controlling 
the insect Dems dusts carrymg 0 76% rotenone gave 
satisfactory control of the nymphs on strawberries and 
sweet clover. C R Fellers 

The caterpillar of Agrotis segetum Schiff and its ez- 
termination Josef Pazler. Lisly Cairoror 54, 1-6 
(1935).— Bails prepd from 25 kg. dry wheat mid^ings 
mixed with 0.5 kg Swmibrod green were moistened snih 
dll molasses and placed as balls between the rows of beets 
Other tone agents used were XaF and Na fluosilicate in 
(I 5 kg quantities Sprays or powd prepn applied to 
the beet greens were effective only during the early life 
of the caterpillars For the moths, shallow trays <»i posts 
1 tn high spread over the 6e!dj contg molasses with 0 ^ 
1 0% Ka arsenate were effective instruments of elimina- 
Frank hlaresh 

Combined washes — progress report H G H. Kearns, 
R. W. Marsh and H hfartin Uiuv. Bristol Agr. llort. 
B-^rch SU , Ann Kept 1934, 109-25. cf C. A. 29. 
^ J’ “ significant differences were oirserved in the degree 

« apple sawfiy control obtained with sprays contg nico- 


tine, lone S and spreader in which the spreaders (Agral 
N, Igepon, Lcthalale Wetting I’rcpn and Sulfonated 
Lorol) were used at the rate of 8 oz./lOO gal.i the resulu 
were practically the same as when sulSte lye (00® Tw ) 
at 0 pmts/lOO gal was used as spreader. Crude Ca y- 
sulfonate at 24 oz /lOO gal. also proved to be an effective 
spreader Refined petroleum oil (1%) and lime-S (1%) 
combinations were apphed post -blossom to a no of com. 
varieties of apple without causing spray damage. Addn 
of 5 fb- cryst FeSO, per gal of lime-S concentrate re- 
duce the formation of sol As in combination sprays of 
lime B and Pb arsenate, obviated sludge pr^uction, 
rendered the spray deposit more clearly visible and in- 
creased its adherence Combinations of refined petroleum 
ml (4 23%) and lime S were successfully applied to black 
currants at the pre-blossom stage for the simultaneous 
control of big bud and capsid bug Excellent control of 
t capsid bug on black currants was obtained tiy the apphea- 
lion of combinations of either semire^ed or half-white 
pettolcuin oil (4 25%) and strained anthracene oil (4.25%) 
as dormant sprays The substitution of otcic acid for 
Agral W. B. as emulsifier increased slightly the efficiency 
of the spray. K. D. Jacob 

Studies on the ovicidal action of winter washes — 1934 
trials M. D Austin, S G Jary and If, Martin. J- 
Soulh-Eatlern Anf Coll Wye. Kent Ko 36,86-94(1933); 
* cf. C A. 28, C'j 22* —Emulsions of asphaltic, paraffinic 
and naphthenic base oils were prepd at 2 and 4% conens 
by the 2-soln deic acid method with 0 C% oleic acid and 
01% NaOH as emulsifier. Jn bb expts., mis falling 
within Ihe following limits appeared to be equally efficient 
as ovicides (when used at 4% conens ) against L pobuhnut 
on red currants (o) viscosity between 126' and 800' 
Redwood I at 70*F and (5) unsulfonated residue CO- 
} 100% by vol In general, the oils were not effective at 
2% conens Emulsions contg 2*6% of either (lilnityf 
phthsbte, mcthyleyclobexaoyl stearate or diamyl tartrate 
were deficient in ovieidal properties as compared with 
petroleum oils of similar boiling range. Under field con- 
ditions an emulsion contg strained anthracene oil 4 gal , 
semuefined pcuoieum oil 6 gal , oleie acid 1 gal. and NaOH 
151b peflOOgaJ of spray was an effectivetmcide against 
L pobultnus on red and Lbck currant bushes; the spray 
retarded foliage development on the Fay's Prolific variety 
of red currant K. 0 Jacob 

Bordeaux nuxture-mcotlne oombmations agamst aphis 
andappleacab hi D. Austin, S C JaryandH Martin 
J. Souli-Eotlern A(r, Coll. Wye, Kent No 36, 05-0 
(1035). — Tbe sprays used were (1) ordinary Bordeaux 
mill (8 12 10(J) plus 6 oz nicotine per IW gal ; (2) 
Bordeaux-sulfite lye prepd by dilg 6 pints sulfite lye 
(CO* Tw.) with water, ^diog to a suspeasion ol 12 lb. 
hydrated lime m 80 gal water, then adding S gal. 10% 
CtiSOi 5HiO soln and 6 oz mcotine and dilg. to lOU gal , 
and (3) cottonseed oil-Bordcauz mut.. prepd. by adding 6 
pints cottonseed ml and 5 gal 10% CubO< 5HjO soln 
to a suspension of 6 lb hydrated hme in 90 gal water and 
Ihen adding 4 oz. lueotine, followed by vigorous stimng 
and ddg to 100 gal The modified sprays showed a fungi 
cidal efficiency equal to that of ordinary Bordeaux mixt 
I The sprays contg sulfite lye and cottons^ ml gave better 
contr^ ol aphis (Anuraphii roseui) than did the straight 
Bordeaux-nicotme spray but the results were inferior to 
those normally obtained with tar distiUate sprays. The 
cottonseed oil-Bordcaux spray caused less foliage damage 
and fniil (apple) ruaseting than did ordinary Bordeaux 
mixt or the Bordeaux-sulfite lye spray. Similar amts of 
Cu were deposited on the leaves by the 3 sprays. 

K. 0 Jacob 

Tlecontrolof apple scab Alhagton Pippm and Kewton 
Wonder. 1934 W. Goodwin, N. H. Pizer, E. S Salmon 
and W M Ware. J Soulk-^ilern Agr. Coll Wye, Keel 
No 36, 55-61(1935); cf. C. A. 29, C 018 *.— Equally 
eSectrve control of the scab was obtain^ by spraying the 
treea sntb cither ordinary Bordeaux mixt (CuSO, SHiO 
8, hydrated hme 12 lb , water XOO gat ) or an emulsion m 
cottoueed ml and Bordeaux mixt. (6 pinU of cottonseed 
ul and 4 gal of]0%CuSO, SHiO soln. added simuJisne' 
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iMi^ly In 0^ Ki»I. vraffr contR. ft lli. liytlratffl lime) 

K. 1>. JftMlb 

special lulfur dust Tcritia lime tuKur for appte>icab 
Control JoJin W. Ifall .WeWirA J <ffr. 18, JJW I* 
liai*!).— S' dilute and linie-S *pra>s »vcre enuallv eJIteHw 
in cnnUnllina apple «cal> Tlie leave* were not mjufcil l«y 
Itme-S spray M’-f*) >n Hir nre-ldmcmn slate Imi »ere 
very Mi\rrplit>le lo injury with a spray of this siuntili 
m ihe post-hlrtsMitM Slate K I> JacfJ* 

I^ellmlnary eiperimenli on the control of apple a«r- 
face-eatinc tortrlcld jCaeoeela podana Scop | larvae 
r. J 1). Thomas I'ast Mallinc Hesearch Sin , ::nd 
vtaa AVpt 10i4, — A fill% rediKllnn of the lUmate 

caiiM'iI hy the insect was oMainesf fiy spraylnt with stems 
J ami s*ifi soap .1 Ih /KK) tal opproi P weels after petal 
fall; the spray contained 0 UI7% of crude rotennne. A 
spray con ty. HaSlI'* 4 tr/I ArraJ N 1 lb /KHJ yaJ wasaonie- 
Vfhat less effective K !> Jacob 

Obaerratlons on woolly aphis (Erlosonia Untcerum 
natiam ) In 1M4 11. M. Cfteensladc. 1 ait Matlmt Kc» 
search Sta . r.***.! Ann RiM 1M4. 2.1ft «. cl. C A 29. 
21)'Vi*. — Attack of the epfiids on cankers and pruning 
wounds of apple trees was prevented by painliiit the part* 
with a prepn composed of castor maehinc oil fa heasry 
machine oil wiih a proportion of special soap) 1. water .1 
fluaris, nicotine 1 fluid o* and flotir O.t lb. 

The flour and water were lioded to a paste and the nlco- 
line was aihW, The ml was stirred In and the whole 
shaken in a rloseil container to a smooth creamy emulsimi 
K 1). Jacob 

Field tpraylnf and dusting trials on the control of appio 
blossom weevil [Anthonomui pomorum L ) and of appio 
uwfly inoplotampa teitudlnea Klog 1 In 1934. W. Steer 
and I . J, U Tlioinas. Ias( .kfalling Research Sta , Hud 
Ann Arpt. 1934. 1SH.2(V1; cf. C vl . 29 . HIomooi 
capping, due to apple lilcnsom weevil, was reduced appros. 

hy a derrlsdiisi (finely ground derrls JOand rhlna eby 
Oft'c) conlg. n-1rt% Totenone oppheil to prevent ovlnosl* 
tion A RaSiP, dust (llaSlPt ?3. Na»All'« 8 and Inert 
material 21)^) was ineflectlve. The efts were not af. 
leeied by nirnline sprays. The efts of the apple anwfly 
wrre very suserptitile to nicotine; addn. of nicotine to the 
prtaMali, lime-8 scab spray cove good eontrol. Sawily 
damage was atsn ronslderahly reduced (ly the aifdn.of dec* 
fis to the hme-S spray. iJems dusts gave goml control 
of the migratory larvae. Addn. of a welting agent to m 
pelal-bl] spray of lune-kS and nJeorine was not neerssafy 
d the trees were heavily sprayeil. As a netaUfall spray. 
I’b arsenate, either alone or in comhlnalion with lime J», 
was less cflrctive than lime S phis tlerris and a wetting 
K. n Jaeob 

Apple blossom weevil experlmenii In 1934. Impregna* 
tion of tree binding materials. R. M. Oreenslude, A. M. 
Massee and I . J. IJ. Thomas. l'as{ AfaUIng Research 
hta , ::nd Ann. Rtpt. 1934, 1«>-I —The Iwsl catches of 
weevils pomofum (L.) Curt ) were ohtsinesl 

with corrugated cardlioard bands Irralcil wilh a Ikl^ 
;^ln of ••.Seckay" Was A Xlll In ttichloroelliylene. 
There were Indications that the treatment attracted wee- 
vils to the hands. Promising results were also otnained 
•run tonda treated wilh a 7Co loin, of letrBchlorot>enrenc 
in trichloroethylene and with a 3.1% sotn. of ''Seekay” 
'vas A 12.1 In trichloroethylene, resp. None of these 
treatments canted any mortality of the weevils rtdfectrtl 
m the bands and they were not Injurious In the liark of 
tne um Tlie weevils seemed to l>e repelled by lamls 
treated with either £0% solns. of "Seekay” Was A IVS 
tnehloroethylrnc, 10% soln, of ••.Scckaj'* 
«.** . „^'”'’'‘'*‘^hlorobenicne.soln.eontR. 1(1% ••Seckay” 
P-«bchlorolien*ene in tthhWorthylene 
'.Seekay*' Wa* In creosote od, Tfic "fl^kay'* 

asfs sre a series of chlorinated naphthalenes prepd. Iiy 
Impena Chemical Industries. K. DVjK 

/rJTi lfti'7ft{UkH).-.Tests were 
Und M<m/‘ Noribem Ir*. 

(I'x -) on the relationship between resistance to fungal 


1 (nvaston ami clieiu. coiiipn. of fruit from trcis subjected 
to varimiH Icrtilictr treatments, 'llic nsidls at tlu 
sialloiH wire rjuile dllTrteiit, and in some tiisis diamet- 
rually o(i{>osifc, uuirraluig llii romjdi siiy id the problem. 

A. P.itiiiieau.Couttin 

Umo-itilfur sprays for the combined control of purple 
a<al« and rust mites W. 1.. Thompson, lit Agr, I’xpi. 
Sta , /l«W. 282, 1 -'Thrie Imis-S uppluatiniis 

made «i intervals of t> wisks or longir itdiiceil purple- 

* scale nils stations and coiilfollid ru'l milts lor a jK-rind of 
7 10 months Two limr-S aiiplicatinns at an interval of 
2 weeks gave results comparaldt wilh 1 rmutslim applica- 
tion in the loniroi iil ptirjile wale when aptdiiu uftir 
Ilordcauc n«s( The cITrcUvruess of lu(u!<l b:iic*.S and 
dry lime lunc-S against tmrple scute and rust mile was iii- 
ireuM-d by the adilii of rillier vsellable S or bcillniiue S 

C U. IVlhrs 

) Removal of arsenic and lead residues from apples O. 
C RolicTls and J K bhaw Mass, Agr 1 spt. Sta , 
liuil 31S (dan Rfpi 1011), 71{ ll» 1.1) .—Apples which 
had liecn sprayed wilh (‘b arsinatc were waslnd ,1 fi miti 
in A s|>ecUHy tlesignrd washer conlg I 3% IICI at ll-l.'i* 
and were practically frred (rnm As or 1*1) residues without 
apparent iujury to the fruit C R IVIlers 

Field inspection work (on arsenic and lead on sprayed 
citrus fruits) Oray SingUlon Fhi Qiuin Pull. 42, 

* No 2, J1 2t3(ll'X1) riie CulTrii test ns smipliflcd for 
use In field tests is ilcscnhrd Marked dilTircnsrs were 
found In the acidity of spraveil as compared with iiu- 
sprayesi cimii fruits The acidity was bIwb>s decreased 
In *4ime cases where .\s was applied as dust it could not be 
detected tm the foliage after 3 4 weeks but rouhl be foiiml 
on the find of the fruit Where As was applied ns a spray 
with Iioie S if rouhl 1« found on the feates for several 

, months )l there was Dordmus mist sprny rrsuluc on 

’ the trees when the As was applied, the As Persist rtl os long 
os the leavrs rrmahird on the tree If Jlordrniis was 
applied after the As spray, and while the As was still on 
the leaves, the As became turd The efleft ol As, both on 
the fruit and on the tree, is stopped by the appllealinn 
of llordeaiis mist or other Cii spray or thist That Is, 
CuSC>. prevents damage to the trees and fruits ftenn As 
iptnys C. R. TeUers 

6 Relative amounts of arsenic found on (he surface and 
In the tissues of celery plants which had been sprayed with 
lead arsenate or other arsenical poisons I, longfirld- 
.Smith. HuQunn Pull 42, No i. 4S .U(l!i II) — Jn the 
analysis of fins *nniptrs of celery and enblmge for As resi- 
dues, a conrti ol fivo Il»SO, by vol was prtf* table to. 1% 
Imibng IICT for the estn ol As from the plml material. 
The heal of soln. aids the exin. Iloiling acid makes the 
tissues very soil and causes rotisldcrnble org, matter to 

' go Into soln This org matter makes the evolution of 
Aslfi imtrli slower aiul resuit* in a smatler amt. of As 
lieing obtained It h desirable In wait Inr at hast 3 
hr*, before reading the strip When the vegetable residue 
after nig, the As 2-3 limes with .')% II^S()^ was digested 
with lliSO, and llNOi to tlestroy all trace of org. matter, 
and the remaining As iletd , a large (piantily, (reniienllv 
M ftfl% of that estd. by plain arid wash, was obtained. 

* UTien the amt. of As detd by acid wash was edited lo 

that obtalnetl by siibsettuent digestion, the total As was 
lnv*arlably greater lii amt. than the quantity which could 
he obtained by 1 rligestinn. This cHfferencc may be a 
much as ft»%. Numerous data arc given showing that 
1-wgc amts, of As are found on celery and enhbage wlihh 
have been sprayed wilh As sprays. C. R. IVIIcrs 

Enforcement of the arsenical spray law. Report of the 
Chemist. I.. LongflelibKuiith. Ph, Quart, Pull 42. 

9 No. 2. 27-33(1011): cf. C. A. 28. Ovtr 2(HH) 

samples of fettiluers, soils, citrus fruits, twigs and miicei- 
Uneous vegetables were eiamd. for As content. Ma 
phosphate rock varied from a trace to 0(X)1% As,0, 
NIimphosla averaged I) <>7d% As,Oi. Tankage, raw l.otie 
meal, castor pomace, cottonseed me.*!. Oermnn kalniie 
KNOi and NaNOi (Chilean) contained only traces of As* 
Synthetic NaNOi contained 0 0.11% of As.Oi Twelve 
colored figures showing A* standards hy the Outicit test 
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A detailed description of the improved Gulant t eras produced no mju^ to inushrooins Warm 


method is presented C R Fellers 

Influence of vanous sulfur<ontainbg funpcides M 
transpiraton T D Wilson and H A Runnels Ohio 
A^r Expt Sta , Bimonlily Bu!/ 175, 146-8(1935); 
cf C A 29, 6353* —Eighteen S-contg spray matenals 
were applied to Coleus plants to det. their transpiration 
rates Liquid lime-S plus Ca(On)i and Kolofog, which 
contains a high percentage ol bentonite, — " 
maiends tested which caused an increase 
comparable with that of Bordeaux mixt The transpira- 
tion increases were approx Vt to '/• “fteat as those caused 
by Bordeaux Dry lime-S and liquid lime-S caused an 
increase m transpiration over the untreated cheeks of 
more than 50% during the night period. Any tojury re- 
sulting from the application of S<ontg materials to plant 
tissue cannot be due to excessive increase in transpiration 
C. R. Fellers 


Action at a distance of metals on some species of fungi 
E Comch Rir fat. teg 24, 397-100(1934). feu 
Afip/ted Mycol 14 , 046 — When spore suspensions of 
PenteiUium glaucum in hanging-drop cultures were exposed 
to a lead disk in hermetically seaW glass containers only 
a small percentage of the spores germinated, the Ifgure 
being highest when the Pb was farthest away (3 5 mm.) 
and lowest when it was nearest (1 mm ). Rlien the 
spores were removed to normal conditions in the absence 
of the metal, growth was resumed, and was more rapid 
O^n in controls, liie radution effect was less marked 
on spore masses than on single spores, and when open con- 
tainers or Cu and Ag disks m closed ones were used no 
appreciable effect oF the radiation resulted. The distance 
of the metal from the fungus was less important than the 
area of the disk and the vol of the container, the effect of 


water, applied at a temp, of 110*F , also caused no injury 
to mushrooms. K. D Jacob 

Tlie effect of antioxidants on mghly concentrated 
pjretiinim extracts C B.Gnadinger.C.S CorlandC.A. 
Clark. Sotsp (Sanitary Products Sect ) 11, No 10, 95, 
97, 90(1935) —Kerosene (/C) eits of low pyrclhnn con- 

tent (2 5%) were quite stable over periods ol 4-9 months 

the only o but coned exts (10-15%) were unstable during prolonged 
transpiration storage. In order to prep coned pyrelhrum exts which 
- srould not have the antioxidant (A) present in a or other 

mineral oils, dteahydronaphthalene (D) was used as a 
solvent. Neither D nor A interfered wnth the Cu reduc- 
tion method for analyxmg total pyrethnn content (cf 
C. A. 23, 5546). Before proceeding with the analysis the 
cits are first dild with petr ether, chilled overnight 
and filtered to elimmate altered or oxidized pyrethnns 
3 At 35* coned pyrelhrum ext. in D or K contg _; 


lost 12-M% pyrethnn content m 2-4 months Of 19 A 
tried on coned D-pyrethrum ext held at 35*, one pro* 
pnetary material at 0 1% prevented any loss for GO days 
but the loss was 92% after 81 days, and a-naphtbyl- 
amioe (0 5%) and thymol (0 5%) had similar effect 
Coned Xexts.eoolg the same proprietory A were quile 
stable at 6* for 04 days but lost up to 10 4% at 35* 
storage. Henry H Richardson 

' Fused needle of species of Piaus— progress report 
II. E. Ywng. Queenihnd Age. J. 44 , 28<f4>8(1935) — 
The condition is manifested by a resinosis of the terminal 
buds and a twisting and adhesion of each needle in the 
fascicle There was no relation between tbecbem.compn 
of the sod and the ocrunenee of the disease. Treatment 
of individual trees with the essential elements and also 
with B. Zn, Cu and Al gave neg results Chem. analyses 


a diskof giv« size it'tiiven distance ineriasing as the S«< material collected from diseased and heathy tM 
wl of the container decreased Asoihyta ptsi and ***^*5^ 
e less susceptible t' ’ 


Tneelheeium reseun were less susceptible to the radiation 
than was P glaucum, the tiredospores of Uromyees bttat 
remained unaffected C believes that germination eras 
reduced only m sealed containers because of the fact that lu 
these there was a constantly ineteatmg accumulation of 
secondary radiation or a progressively more complete 
ionization of the atm 


A new method tor precision testing In the Uboratory of 
the toxicity of lime sulfur and of Bordeaux mixture as 
protective fungicides Progress report H D S Mont- 
gomery and hi H Moore. East Mailing Research Sta , 
22ni Ann Kept 1954, 217-22 —Mark individual glass 
slides with a nag 15 mm. in diam cut into the glass with 
i diamond by means of a lathe 


Contact insecticides from fatty _ 

Bousquet, P L Salzberg and H F Dietz, /nd. Eng 
Chem 27, 1342-4(1935) —The higher fatty ales were 
found to be effective against aphids and do not react with 
hard water Numerous long^bained alkyl derivs were 
synthesized and tested The rhodonales were Found to be 
particularly effective and satisfactory (ef. C. A. 29, 
2G50') Amax insecticidaleffcct was found For rhodanates 
contg 12 C atoms The normal, primary compds were 
used, as branch-cbain rhodonates were not promising. No 
one phys property was correlated with this peak in toxic 
action, and it is probably the resultant of several proper- 
ties The 12-0 homolog is safe on many kind, tA plants, 
m the proper dispersion medium E. R Rushton 

Insect and allied pests of cultivated mushrooms V. 
Control of flies and mites M D Austin and S C Jary. 

f C.. .L . 3^^ 107-10 

- „ a diln of !• 

1600 were ineffective in killing eggs of Setara feneslrahs 
in lab expu The addn of SuUonated Lorol (1 4000) 
did not increase the efficiency of the spray. Under the 
most favorable expti conditions a 00% mortality of the 
larvae of 5 fenestrolts was ohtamed with nicotine sprays. 
Good control of the adult flies was obtained by spraying 
the mushroom beds with nicotme (98%) at the rate of 
' or by fumigating the cellos with mco- t 

tme (0 75-1 00 oz per lOOO cu ft of space) The larvae 
were not affected by spraying with 1.160 solns cf NaCl. 
The wetting agents, SuUonated Lorol and Na y-snllonate, 
were harmless to growing mushrooms when they were 
applied as sprays at 1 20(X) diln A proprietary oil emul- 
sion, when carefully mixed and lightly sprayed on growing 
mushrooms, checked the injury caused by Tyrogtyphtd 
mites: a light application, when the temp, of the fiqmd 


Odin E Sh.pp.rt . • “J ■’I 

alcohols E \V * fntclully by successive treatment with warm dil )iNO>, 


CrOi clumng sola, and ether, vriih intervening washing 
with water. Store the shdesmabs ale. and flame and cool 
just belore using Transfer 0 015 cc. ol the spray fluid 
to the tnaiked-off area of the slide from a graduated fine- 
glass lube Spread the spray fluid to the edge of the groove 
with a finely pointed glass rod, dry the deposit in the lab. 
and store the slide for 1 day in an unheated water oven at 
approx. 15-18*. Support the slide over a pool of distd 
water for several hrs before application of the spore sus- 
pension Apply 0 05 ec. of the spore suspension (spores 
of Ventuno tnaejualis Aderh. were used by the authors) 
and spread it m the groove, incubate the slide in an 
individual moist chamber for 24 hrs. and det the degree 
of germination by counting under the bigh-power field 
of the microscope. At least 10 test slides and 10 control 
slides are recommended for each spray diln. Under these 
IS germination ol the spores was almost completely 
mhibued by hme S at a conen of 1 50 and free germina- 
lion was entirely prevented by Bordeaux miit. contg 
0 025% CuSO, in which hydrated lime was used at the 
rate of 3 parts to 2 parts CuSO« hfethods of raising large 
supplies of viable spores of V. tnaejualts in pure culture 
are discussed K D Jacob 

Prelumnary laboratory tests of baetencides on the plum 
bacterial canker organism [Pseudomonas mors-prun- 
ontm]. H. WormaJd East Mailing Research Sta , 22”^ 
Ann. Ref4 JP34, 151-5; cf. C. A 29, 2<551‘— Crowlh 
cf the organism was completely prevented by either phenol 
0 1 , Eton 8 0, CHjO 0 01, qumosol 0 005, CuSO, 02, 
OiO. 001, ZnSO. 0 003 or HgCli 0 0005%,. In culture 
media that reacted only slightly with CuSO,. the organism 
was killed by contact for 10 min, with a 0 01% sola ol 
CuSO« Under these conditions the bactericidal action 
of CuSO, was much more rapid than that of ZnSO,. 
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Tar oil at 1% concn. killed the organism in 10 mm , 1 plants with their uses and bibliography of 24 references 
though at 0 1% It did not kill in 1 hr K D Jacob C W . AVhittaker 

Laboratory trials of wetters against woolly aphis, 

Eirosoma lanlgenun (Hausm ) . R M Greciislade East 
Mailing Research Sta , 22nd Ann Rtpl 1W4. 181»-90 — 

Of a no of welting agents tested with OU25% nicotine 
«oln , Agral II was the only one that showed any promise 
of increasing the effectiveness of the nicotine At 0 5% 
concn wnth nicotine it gave results as good as those ob- 9 
tamed with nicotine plus \% of soft soap, hut at this concn 
Agral II may cause damage to the fruit (apples) At 
1% concn Agral II completely wetted tufts of woolly 
aphis "wool” in 40 mm , while none of the other wetting 
agents showed signs of wetting before 1 hr Soft soap at 

0 5% concn was a much better wetting agent tlian Agral II 

at 0 1% concn None of the prepns had any apparent 
solvent action 00 the wax threads of the ‘‘wool " The 
strawberry tarsonemid niite was not controlled by spray- 3 
mg the strawberry plants with either 3% lime S plus 1% 
of a no of different wetting agents, Imic S alone (1-U%), 
petroleum emuUion (2-5%), paraffin emulsion (2-50%) 
or a spray composed of liver of S 30 oz and soft soap 10- 
201b per 100 gal K D Jacob 

Efiect of molds and other seed-borne fungi on gemuna* 
bon. F. A McLaughlin Mass Agr Expt Sta , Con- 
trol Bull 77, 5S-60CI035) — Thirty-five low of fungus- 
infected sweet-corn seeds were divided into 3 lots and I 
lot was dusted with Ct Hg phosphate, 1 was treated wiib 

1 1000 HgClt for 10 mm , and the last lot was left un- 
treated. The seeds were germinated and the seedlings 
noted for fungus diseases The org Hg prepn and the 
HgClj were equally effective in destro>ing fungi on the 
seeds /’eRKif/ium and Rhtsopus, 2 of the most abundant 
seedling fungi, are well controlled by seed treatment 

C R Fellers 


A field spraying Cnat of oombuied fuagicide-cootaet 
mseebcide sprays in 1934 Progress report. M H Moore 
and M. B. S. Montgomery East Mailing Research Sta , 
22nd Ann. Rrpt 1934, 203-10. cf C A.29. I202« — 
Fauly good control of apple scab ( I tnlurta tnaequohs 
Adeih ) on Cox's Orange Pippin was obtained by 1 pre- 
blossom (piok^bud) followed by 2 post-blossom applica- 


C W. AVhittakcr 

The appheabihty of hydrogen peroxide as a seed dis- 
infectant F Pichler. Phytopath Z 8, 245-51(1935), 
Rev. Apfdtfd Mycol 14, 019-20 — Lab and field expts 
using up to 3% HiOj for wheat and barley and 4-5% for 
oats failed to give control of wheat bunt (Tillelta caries), 
covered smut of barley {Uslilago hordes) and loose smut 
of oats (U ooenae). These rcsulis are contrary to those 
of Kixscr and Porlheim (C A 29, 1571*) O E S 
Investigations on mach'mery used In spraymg H. 
Nozzles Cornelius Davies and G R B Siiiyth-Honie- 
nood / South Eastern Agr Coll Wye, Kent No 36, 
(i2-S>(1935) — The surface area of trees covered by spray 
fluid was detd by a method previously described (C A 
28, <»b2I») The results obtained m the field under com. 
conditions showed an av cover of about 78% An analy- 
sis of the uniformity and degree of atomization of the spray 
deposit on the trees used was also made and the ‘‘spra> 
cover efficiency” (based on area covered, atomization and 
unifonnit>) averaged 52% In field espts under various 
pump and nozzle conditions the cover ranged from (30 
to nearly K D Jacob 

Crab grass control on fawns Howard B Sprague 
N J Agr Expt Sta , Circ 354, 1—1(1935) — The use of 
ThinyS.e Ims o( lin»is- , tmJutrs «t ihy rat, cJ 15-25 lb p,r 1000 sq ft 

- J J , * encourages desirable grasses which will overgrow the crab 

grass. Digitaria sangutnalis The use of such org ferti- 
lizers as t^ne meal and tankage atone benefits crab grass 
more than desirable lawn grasses Highly acid sods 
should be rendered only slightly acid by the u«c of 
Ca(OH), C R Fellers 

Plant fish poisons as inseetiodes Roland M IVhit* 
taker and Anhur L WTiittaker Poultry Sci 14, 351-4 
5 (1035) — Body hce on badly infected chickens were com- 


pletely killed in 18 hrs by dusting the birds, by the pinch 
mcth<^, with small amts of powd dems contg 1% 
rotenone In espts on the toxicity of rotenone and derns 
to chictens, no visible cflccis were obtained by the oral 
administration of either 02 g of dems dust or 0 02 g 
of pure rotenone in gelatin capsules fed twice in 12 hrs 
to cockerels 4 w eeks old ; a single dose of 0 1 g. of rotenone 
lion, of iimTsl^SO pra-bloiJom lod 1 lOU pouilo,. , , J?' ’’',5" 

som) ,0 ,h„h, p,£l.Wl, n.oou„, ,raj .ddod, .n.h ‘ '“I'S “c” r 


either Sulfonated I-orol, "Lcthalate" Wcttiug Prepn .. 
sulfite lye as spreader, ^'cry good control of sawfly 
{Iloplocampa lesludinra Klug.) and red spider (0/igony- 
thus ufmi Koch ) was obtained with all spray treatments 
There was some evadencethat "Lethalate” Wetting Prepn. 
was the most efficient of the wetting agents tested 

K D Jacob 

. . iecbi 

the control of aphids and cabbage worms Harry C. 
Walker and Lauren D Anderson Va Truck Expt Sta , 
BuW. 86, 1203-10(1935). — Expts showed that the dip- 
ping of cabbage plants infected with aphids and cabbage 
worms in I 400 conens. of pyrelhrmn or dems for 30 xec 
destroyed these insects and caused only slight reduction 
in plant survival If only aphids were present, dipping 
■“ a Sola of 0.7 lb. of nicotine sulfate or Black Zjral 40 


A homemade cattle spray C B Dibble Mich. Agr. 
Expt Sta , Qiiortetly Bull 18, &-?(1035) —A good easily 
prepd. cattle spray is made by mixing 0 5 lb. of ground 
pjTelhrum flowers with 1 gal. of either oleum or mineral 
spirits Shake occasionally for 48 hrs , strain out the resi- 
due and use the clear bquid as a spray. Spccificalioas for 
oleum spirits art' Bash IW, sp gr 47 6, color 26; 
5, initial b p. 305®: 20% distils at 330®, 50 
’ and 00% at 3S6® with the end point at 423® 

, . C. R. Fellers 

Weed killers R M. Woodman The //or/iculiural 
Education Assocn. rearbooi 2, 77-83(1933).— A report 
on the observation of various investigators indicates that 
an application of approx 200 Ib per acre of NaClOj 
broadcasted in autumn cleared very weedy land of couch 
and creeping bent grasses, crowfoot and shallow-rooted 


50 gal. of w-ater' was also effective. Pyrcthnim and « ^«ds. but did not seriously affect deep-rooted 

— . . .. -i . weeds Five and lo% solns with a spreader gave excel- 

lent control of most weeds NaCIOj was not efficient 
agauijt aquatic weeda TVo to 5% solus of NaAsO. 
are excellent for cleanng land in autumn. Four appl ca- 
tions each of a mut contg 150 lb of (NHOsSO,, 50 lb 
calcined FeSO,, and •/> ton of soil per acre of old lawn turf 
completely eradicated white clover, daisy, mouse-ear, 
plant contains a large sunt, of Mponin (CuHmO.A md o Pearlwort, etc. The NIL~ ion appears 

possibly also considerable rotenone Mixts of this plant ^ 


dems lost their activity rapidly in aq. solns and only 
enough sola should be made up to last 1 day C R F 
Fish-poisoning vines, a native insecticide in Kwangsi 
^tn-Pi Chen. Science (China) 19, 1408-30(1935) - 
-VilJflfa parchyvarpa Benth., commonly known as *‘6<h 
poisoning vines” la China, is widely distributed in (h 
mountains of Kwangsi province, China C finds this 
plant contains a large 


wi^ ^p or tea oil serve not only as good insecticides’ 
out also as contact poi«on and stomach poison, the ef- 
ficiency for the latter purposes bemg not mfenca to 
dems, though far cheaper. C. L. Tseng 

Some plants with insectiadal properties. A. Barcellos 
t^gunde. Bof. mimsteno agr. e com. (Brazil) 24. Nnm- 
rs 1-3, 69-» 5(1935). — A list of 89 toxic or insectjcidal 


cyanamtde per acre immediately pnor tu ac- 
tive growth of lawn is said to destroy most weeds \ 
soln of 1 lb of As.Oi m 8 gals, of HjO applied at 240 gal 
per acre controlled aU weeds except yarrow, danddion 
dock and sorrel, as effectively as the same vol of 2 5«7 
NaClOj Wheat has been safelv sown without ill effects 
after spraying soil with 1% NaClO, but with more coned 
solas, sowing should be left until the foUowmg season 
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depending on the nature of the <oil, climatic conditiom, 
He Tor do^es up to J2 Ih per acre it »s staled no injury 
to germination occurs Irvin C Feustel 

Use of a wetter m weed spraying I L I ngledow and 
K M 'ttoodinan / Ministry Ag' (Ingl) 42, W3 
1 1935) — A 'pray soln composed of 2 lb of NH, buUale, 

I lb of soft soap and J gal of water readily kilM young 
seedlings of Fotyg-tnum anUulare (pig weed) and of 
Tnfahum striatum, but did not kill grass Without the 
soap this spray failed to adhere to the waxy coating o( the 
cotyledons and seedling leaves Coned soap and NH« 
sulfate soliLs should be made separately and mixed with 
each other and the necesssary water just before using 

C W WTiittaker 

The eitennmation of weeds along railway tracks and 
la courtyards with sodiiim chlorate F. Keuwtrlh i.iity 
Cukroi'ar S3, 477 80(1935) —Travex (cemtg 97»l% 
NaCIOi) in a 2% conen and m doses of 2 1 per sq m $ 
sprayed on controlled plots along railroads and in yards 
about sugar factories was considered satisfactory in its 
action, although the results were not abs Most of the 
vegetation on the plots was exterminated, and only a few 
growths occutred after a single treatment An equiv 
Qjiantity of dry, powd KaClOi sprayed on plots was not 
as eSeclise as the wet spray Iron sheets dipped in Travex 
and exposed to the atm gamed 0 S% in weight, those 
dipped in distd lIiO under the same conditions gained * 
U 4% in weight Clothes, wood, etc , impregnated w»th 
Travex become highly inflammable Frank hfaresh 
The extennination. of weeds on taiUoad tracks and m 
factory yards by means of sodium chlorate Oiakar 
Kril Ltsly Cuirovar 53. 400(1935) —Instead of Travex 
icf preceding abstr ) K. has been using a 2% KaCIOi 
soln (2 1 per sq m } during a 3-yr. period Since NaCIOi 
IS half as expciuite as Travex, the NaCtOi sprays can • 
compete with manual procedures for removing weeds 
Althought the effects of NaClOj are not absolute, they 
remain satisfactory for an entire summer, they appear on 
the day after the spray, and (hey are particularly efleciive 
in crevasses between stones, ties, etc , where manual cf> 
forts are useless The corrosive action of (he NaCIOi 
under actual conditions of application is negligible and 
can be ignored Frank Maresh 


Detn of nitrites {application in scnlsl (Dennett, Hart- 
wood) 7 Drying malt sirups, other sirups, vegetable 
juices, molasses residues, etc , for use in feeds or ferti- 
lizers, etc (U S pat. 2,018,797) 12 Transformingbydro- 
carbons [product as a fertilizer] (Brit pat 432,368) 22. 
Polynuclear phenols and nitration and sulfonation products 
[as insecticides] (Bnt pat 431,945) 10 


Fertilizer Cbemische Fabnk Uetikon vorm Cebruder 
Schnorf Swiss 172,740, Apr 1, 1035 (Cl 42) A rich 
ienilizcr contg N and P is obtained by treating etude 
phosphate with a mixt of H,SO, and HNO, without sepg 
the gypsum formed The excess of acid may be neutralized 
after disintegration of the crude phosphate The K-O 
gases evolved rnay be led hack into the (rnilizer mass 


Fertduer Fschcr Wyss hfaschmcnfabnk A -G. Swiss 
177,273, Aug 1, lOl'i (Cl 42) Vigclablc waste matter 
such as waste gram, fruit, jianngs, flowers, etc , an 
worketl up to frjrni a fertilizer by pulping while hot, and 
csrapg. tlic pulp In dryness 

FeitilueTf ' 1 G 1 atlicniml A -C If TWilWi, 
July2i, I‘I35 A mixt of crude phosphate and carbona- 
ceous materials such aslignitc or peal is treated with ozides 
of N, Cl or SOi or a mixt of more than one of these, water 
or aq liquid being supplied to the treated material during 
the dccompn in amt sufTicieni to replace that consumed 
Insecticides Frank J Dc Kewal (to Atmospheric 
Nitrogen Corp ) U S 2,IU'»,121, Oct 29 Coinpds 
of metals such as Cr, I’b and Cu with (CIIi)iN, are used 
■n insecticides suiUble for treating plants 
Insecticides and fungicides John T Littooy and 
Frank F- Lindstaedc (to Hercules Glue Co ) US 
2,018,681, Oct, 29 A dry mixt is formed comprising a 
toxic substance such as Pb arsenate, together with a 
smaller proportion of a nonmetalhc oleaginous material 
such as mineral oil which is present in an amt, (suitably 
about 0^5-10% of the wt of (he toxic substance) in- 
sufficient materially to augment or modily the insecticidal 
xfittv vd the tcaw TTiittsval tent which serves tn wnpswt the 
compn for (ISC as a spray on fruits, etc 

Sulfur mixture for use as an laseeticide Ludwig ] 
Christmann and David W Jayne, Jr (to American 
Cyanatmd Co ) US 2,019,443, Oct 29 powd S « 
used in admixt mih pine oil and liquorice root 
pTutecteng vegetable matter such as plants against m- 
jtmous asima] life such as insects Philip T Sharpies (to 
Sharpies Solvents (Corp ) U. S 2,019,276, Oct 29 
Triamyiamine is used (suitably in an oil emulxicm) 
Apparatus for drying or wiping fruits to remove smT 
’ residues Douglas C Morns and Leonard O Cockrill 
(to Fruit Packers Supply and equipment Co ) U. S 
2,019,087, Oct 29 Structural, mech and operative 
details 

Seed disinfectants Srhenng Kahlbautn A -G Bnt 
431,172, July 2. 1935 Sec Fr 769,849 (C A 29, W2^, 
Disinfectants costsmmg mercury. I G Farbenind 
A -G Fr 784,329, July 22. 1935 Insol disinfectants. 
i particularly (or treating seeds, are made by causing sol 
organomelallic compds of Hg to react with compds of 
Si capable of reaction Thus, compds are prepd from 
etfaylmercunc nitrate and Na orthosilicate, methoxy- 
eihylmexcunc acetate and sol glass, ethoxyethylmercunc 
acetate and sol glass, o bydroxyphenylmcrcuric chloride 
and sol glass, dimcthylanilmc-mercunc acetate and sol 

Plut-nist preventives I G Farbenuidustrie A -G 
' Bnt 431,331, July 1, 1935 Frepns to be applied to the 
soil or to plants to prevent or treat rust diseases consist 
of an amide of an aromatic sulfonic acid, c g , p-toluene 
sulfatmde or its Ka salt, a-toluenc sulfamide, benzene 
sulfamide, xylene sulfamide, dichlorobcnzene sulfamide, 
together with an inert solid diluent and (or) a fertiUier, 
c g , talc, prepd chalk, Thomas slag, NaNO,, K salts 


Ifr— TIIE FER>iENTAnON INDUSTRIES 


c n 

Matena] economy m the alcohol industry. L. Kowal' 
ciyk. Przemyst Chem 19, 158-<»(1935) — This mdusuy 
presents a closed cycle There are no by-products 
From the viewpoint of consuming all the matcr^s it is 
nearly perfect A C. Z 

Butyl and acetone fennentaticii I Intensediata 
prodscts in the bntanol-aeetone fermentation Konrad 
Bem^uer and Karl Kurschner Bioikem Z 280,379-87 
(1935) The exptl cvidetice points to butyne ac^ as the 
J"t>thfr substance from which butanol is formed, with 
butjlatdehyde probably as as intermediate product ni the 
reduction The butyne acid is not formed from etthef 
acetaldol or d-hydrorybulync acid but probably from 


cTotonic acid Since the transformation" acetaldehyde 
— butanol takes place over acetaldol, although the latter 
u not actually utilizable, it is concluded that acetaldol 
changes to butyne acid oriy when it is in the nascent 
stale The acetone fermentation proceeds bj way of 
AcOII — acetoacelic acid S hforgulis 

Cider-making tnals for the season 1933-34 P. T. K 
Pictford Univ Bristol Agr. Hort. Research Sta , An* 
Repr. 1934, 191-208, c( C A. 28, 6929* —Analyses are 
given of nuznerous samples of cider prepd from a wide 
■vanety ot apples. K. D Jacob 

The role of pectin la nder-inaking processes I 
lotroducboa and histoncal Vernon L, S Charley 
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Utttv. JkUtnl Agr. llart. liew^irch Sja., Ann. 

1934, 217-20. — A rovicw witli l-'l nfirciUM II. Pectin 
chanKes aasoeUted v/ilh maceration and fermentation and 
the effects of the addition of pectin aolutions to dr; ciders 
Ibid. 227 -tri • A|>l»le jiiuis iniriniKiI wnli nnce-prcwl 
pomace (lissolvecl consKleralik fiiijiiiitks of aol pectin 
Tlie (avoral)lcnivorilntigcs iiunUrs miuleUjr thw prcHrst 
coulil not !«• rorrchldl ikrutly wiili ptetm iWa. an tin 
fermented prodiicit (oniniiuil no vil iHiim. lliH ImviiiK 
}>ecn reinovc<l ilnring krinontatinu Ciders (etimniini: 
In cask lost most of iluir piclln (ns Kivtn l>y Ca pt crate) 
licfort fermentation luisul In a few lascs of filtered 
juices which lud Imiii 0 moiilhs in liotllc, the Ca jiectalt 
figure was exfretmiy small, hut tttosi of (he ci<ler» rsvc 
no ppt. at all llu ale ppt melhoil gave very imicli 
higher results lor pectin lhau wire olitatnul by pplii as 
Ca pcclatc. .Simples «/ sterile fwisttiirieed apple jiilei 


I VHW of iJic properties and action toward yeast of the 2 
clasMS of Biihstanccs whisli lan stop iik. firiin iitnlioii. 
(1) ''mrcotics,'’ whiili nrrtsi ftmanlslion by, and ns- 
plrnliou and growth ol yinst, but which rxert an nclimi 
that |s atrictly reversible provided it does not act for too 
ionic a iKTioil, (2) antisiptics, which kill the cilN; (.1) 
Bperific f«nni motion iiihlbttorN whidi, iimhrcirtain condi- 
ttons, sio|» etthihr firmi iiliitioit wnhoiil nfrccliiiK rispir.i- 
, lion Of even growth A 1‘iipiiu .iit-Coiilure 

' Experimental work on cucumber fermentation. VIII. 
Genuine dill plcklea A biochemical and bacteriological 
ftudy of the curing process. I’. W. I'nlmn and I.. J. 
Wieksrliaiii Midi Agr Txpt Sta , Ireh. Hull. 140, 
.» ci C A 29, AMJ‘ —There is n difimti 

s(((uenee ol Inctcrml popiihiion in dill pickle lirmeiilii- 
iioit At first, C'.rnm-|»os roici pri dominate, followeil by 
short aeid-prodining rods which are Grom-pos I'milly, 


Krinenled wparatcly wiili 111 dilTifcnl pure yeasts showed 3 the latter give t>taie to long, ncid-producmg, Cram-pos 


no loss ol pectin over a ftO-dsy period In a similar senes, 
not subjected lopastciiriwition, apjirox frf)%of the psetin 
was removed 'llic amt of rlecompn varied with the 
yeast used Complete removal ol the pccttii in 1 case was 
correlated with the occurrence ol mold growth In the flask 
A dry cider to which pectin was nddcil in the form of cold 
and hot water pounce cxls ond as citrus iiecttn was found 
to contain no pectin after a few weeks in bottle 

K I) Jacob 

The biochemical characteristics of the barleys of the 
Soviet Union N N Uatiov Hull Afplifd ^oW»y, 
(tfifhes, Plitnl ilffft/inc (II ii S It ) Str Ilf, No /, 
l~li4, in I'liglish ITft 8.S(11H.'0 Ihta on the chcni 
characteristics ol birley from the Soviet Union arc ptt* 
scnieil from tJie siandpomi of iis Ixir-brcwing qualities 
It is pointed out that the liigli*protcin barleys iiuiy ols<i 
be just as good os the low»protfui for licer brewing It 
was found that the quality of (he starcli of liieldgU-ptoteiu 
liatley is, in some respects, superior to ilint of low-proiem 
batley. The starches arc more sol. and more easily con* 
vertfd into sugars by diastnsi, . Tlieso also contain a more 
aetfve amylase. J S. JolTe 

"Cats’dails:” a new variety of hop K.S.S.iImon J 
Soulh-rastfrn At*. Coll, Wye, Kent No 3d, dl-TOiM'i) 
The new variety (02711) was obtained b; the mtcirnl 


rods svhidi are responsible for the marked rise in acid 
production niirr K Id days llienihin of 2 lb. of sugar 
per bill of pickhs gniilly nicrcnsis the no. of Inctcrn and 
insures a more rn|ii(| prodiiitioii of acid. Hard water did 
not significantly dctiy fermeutalion. Addn of 2 Ib. of 
musiard t>er bt>I did not upprecialily retard the fennentn- 
lion Woshing (he (.luimibirs m Cl soln before packing 
in litiuelnd no ttifliiimr on the course of the firmcntalioti. 
Norma! amts, of soil nr dirt ndlieriiig to cticimdicrs hail no 
Inrnitul inlliienec on the ferinciiiation The addn. of 
Miflicient acid aiuli ns Ai(3II to dill pickle brine to pnnliice 
an initial />it ol t >1 IS disirnble C !l I’eJIers 

Vinlflcation In California wineries If M lirowii ami 
Victor Ihf liruriqius Iml I.ne Chem 27, 12.iri-ld 
(HM.'i) ('. O 

Metals in wineries Charles S. Ash Iml.hne Chem. 
27, 12n-l(10.'l’>) — Ni, Cr steil ami Diiriroii are very 
resistant to the corrosive action of fruit juices and wiins. 
Cm, tnoiKl, brass am! bronzes corrode more or less but are 
iisinlly saiisfnctory for use in wineries. Al ami Al alloys 
pit ami rorrrxie rapidly i’b, Sn nnil “in arc rapidly 
dissolvcil l>y gnijic )iiice ami wine. Cast I c givis vnrinfile 
rssiilis In some cases the corrosion rate inertases with 
time. Wrouglit I'c and sicel are suitable for use in places 
where they l« come coated with Insol. Tc tonnite provrded 


nosiing of the wild hop of America (HumuiHS ametitanus t the coating is not temoveil iiy iiicch. action tis il is wiIli 


O’lntxKanut) with an I'ligltdi male hop (//. /«/>«• 

•us), Analysrsof the new variety, I'ngbsh corn varieties 
and the richest samples of American lio|is ohtnbmblc oii the 
London market, during the pcriml l().'li>-2l. showrsi « neid 

6 30 8 81, f,0V7.8l. fl,2.3-0.2(l; fraction 7.7l~l21H). 

7 2T 0 47, 7 00'13.3f), estd. antiseptic substances 8.4 1- 
12 14, 7Cn-lOC2. 10 62-12 66%, resp. OZTti Is . 


moving parts L.T. Gilson 

Pasteurization of New York State wines Carl .S JViJ. 
erson, Jfnrry I’.. Ooreslitic and I’.. A. lUaveiis Iml. I'.ng 


Chfm. 27, 12.67-0" (1036) .—Various lypis of wims of low 
I'tOlI content can be efleclivtly stabilized by pnstiuriziiig 


at I30*F. for 2(1 min., and this pasteun/niion i 
carried out, under controlled conditions, in bulk, in closi-il 
Imltles or in open bottles. The microorganisms whicli 


aulcrably richer in preservative properties than any of the 
rtigfisli com. varieties ami oeciipies n position Intermediate ' occnsfonslly survive the healing at this temp arc not of tlie 
between the best rngllsh com. varieties ond the richest s]ioihge type end apparently have little slgni6cance. The 
Arnerlcan hops. K. I>. Jacob addn. ofKmnUqumtiliesofbOjtntliewine (26-,60p.p.iu.) 

CoiJofdchemlstryof the brewing industry in the fast ten had an apprechlifc effect In lowering (he temp (approx, 
years K. fnlberciscn. Kollotd'A. 73, Uf-l-lKlOTh). — 6*1'.) or shortening the time necessary Mcthmlvind ni>t>. 
Conclusion ol the review (cf. C. A 29, 8221’). I-illy ore dcscnbeil. I,, n. OiImiii 

references. Oscar T. Quliiiby Effect of filter aids and filler materials on wine com- 

Fermentation of wort in the presence of malt diastase, position. I.. G. {kvywcll. Jnd J.ng. Chfm. 27, 12l.6-."ii) 
JJ;JI®mhurg and S. Pickholi, Hrau. Mahutd. 35, 03-6 g (103.6); cf. C. A 29, 8222’.— The Use of cellulose and 
(1936).— Addn. to sterile wort of a pasteurized or tin- asliestos filter pads did not cause any significant increase 
aq. ext. of iliaslatic malt had no influence on InPeor Ca. DmtomaccouscartUaml porous silicaciiudles 
the hiol. condition ol the resulting liccrs; pasteurization, gave excellent results. Certain (Cnlifonim) wines l>c. 

diastatic power of the infusion by C came cloudy and deposited a stdimeiu ns a result of the 
andao^o whenkept for '/,hr.n( 66*andf!(T%rcsp. Addn. presence and growth of certain microorganisms After 
oj unpostnitized diastase sola, to won in pitch-lincd glass tiltrotlon through dinlomaccous cnrlli the wme was free 
^ on the acidity, total nml from such tmcrofirgnnisius and remained brilliant for lone 

lormol N of the fermcnled prmlijct. With increasing periorf* Apji and mctJiods arc rtescnbeif. L f G 
amts, of added diastase, the nonfermentable ext. de- 9 VolaUle acids of wine Mark M. Morns Iml I «» 

‘‘‘f. content remained approx, consu Chem. 27, 12.6()-2(ID}6).— Many volalilc acids rcnorVid 

9 ‘oTO7-K».7^ byrnrlicr workers were not foimd rn tirv nrX tvnes o 

Wines txnnid. Young wines cSiied pn^ct cafly 

r/JTrV . ‘ i " " ^ vessels were less pronounced with no volatile acids except AcOII. Sound old wines emi 

regard to Increase in attenuation and ale. content. taimd AcOIl and traces of rtCoji tUseir^d wm 's 

„ S«b.u„„. „„ .k.h.uc ■i- i.ct.o 


I "5 *** / '“" ncM Twenty-eight refircnecs 

C-rtvoi,. A.,. 1 , so-100(tK15).-A E.Um.UonoltiWc.cfdlS., 


L. L. Gilson 
A.llcldiisclikannilll, 
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Sommer Pharm ZintralhalU 76. 503-5(1035).— After 1 remedied by stren|thening the plates with ribs, and by 
^mmentmg on the errors inherent m the methods hereto- using water at 80” for s^rilizaUon acceding; to a pro- 
fore employed, recourse to the following procedure is ecdure which is described Twenty-four t«t5 ww 
suggested The ntnc acid is first pptd as Da salt which is earned out over a period of 9 months wit^h nonnal ^en 
thfreupon treated with coned H,SO, whereby the cilnc which have been in an aruficiol manner heavily infected 
acid is made to yield aeetonedicarborylic acid or AcMe with various organisms, such as culture and wild yeast, 
The latter is distd off and then treated with KMnO«. the sarcina. lactic and acetic acid bacteria pe p^teuriiing 
resulting AcH being estd lodomclncally via Messinger temps employed varied from 55 to 75 . TJe treated 
W O C _ samples were incubated at 25 for 4 weeks and observed 
Turbidity due to reduction in bottled white winea “ for growth development A pasteurization temp of 65* 
- • — •' • " ■' ■ — t all faces, while for modcralely 


c clhennst lup.ftrmtnlahon 


Gand 36 200-16, 227 32(1935) —A review of the causes infected beers even a lower temp of 02 gave satisfactory 
andremediesofthisdefcct.andof thedetn of the liability results Pasteurization below 70° had no detrimental 
of a wine (o suffer from it A Papmeau-Couture effect on flavor and other properties such as head forma- 


Ind Eng Chfm 27. 1252 7(1935) —The pptn of cream S Laufer 

of tartar from new wines (California) is hastened by cold ) Inyestigabons of the yeast assimilable nitrogen content 
storage The pptn is more rapid during freezing storage of beer ssort Niels Nielsen Compt rend trav lab 
App IS described and illustrated L E Gilson Carttberg 21, 113-38(1035) —The yeast -assimilable N 

Selected yeasts in wine making L Moreau and P and total N of Pilsner, Lager and Porter worts from the 


less certain than in the brewing mdustry A P -C an tneubattoapenad of a no of ^ys The weight of the 
Pure yeast for fruit and berry wine produchoa F ' yeast crops and the N content of the yeast gave a measure 
Wrede Suddtut Apolh Ztg 75, 734-5(1935) —The of the amt of N assimilated Nielsen concludes that of 
necessity for employing pure yeast in fruit wine production ihe total N content of beer worts 40 to 60% is assimilable 
IS emphasized, in connection with suggestions for suitable by yeast although m brewery practice only about 30% is 
manipulation of the must and containers therefor and the assimilated The temp at which the yeast is cultivated 
finished products WOE (1&-20*) has no influence on its ability to assimilate the N 

Errors la the produchon of fnut and berry wines P compds of wort. hlirro5rganisms vary m their N- 
Wrede .S’liddeui Apolk Zig 75 , 742-3(1935) -Supple- assimilaiing ability Rhmput tuinus, e g , can assimi- 
mentary to the foregoingarticIc.W. points out anew certain $ late about l>0-70%of the N of the wort, whereas JT/oeAeris 
precautions to be observed tn the treaiment. bottling and nMcufa/acanassiroilaleonly 40% The greater portion of 
aging of the finished products WOE the assimilable N is assimilated very easily whereas a 

Composition of brandy G L Marsh Frutt Produett lesser portion is assimilated more slowly and with greater 
J IS, 42-3(1935) —A review E H difficulty. G W Kirby 

Manufaetuie of champagne and sparkling burgundy 

° ^ fermentation Deutsche 

p.i; ? . Hydnerwerke a -O Ger 618,424, Sept 9, 1935 (Cl 

dK" 'irrs 

^^'‘ih7bK^k«tle^thfou)h'aQ Apr 1, lD3d (Cl^SSe). Milk powder is 

dvely .mil ffllrr,,., r.dooe. ,h, .rnre .1 .i J?,,' "Tn .te iS 


The process also avoids contact of hot wort with the 6, , 

of the air, increases the yield of wort per 100 lb of hops, <wskimiiiilkpowder. u- 

and reduces the quantity of hops necessary to give tlw ^ Apparatus suitable for condensing and separating carbon 
desired Savor and aroma The moisture intent of the , from fermenUflon gases Alvin H Baer (to 


spent hops is reduced by appro* 85% C R F ’ Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp ) U. S 2,018,- 

The detenmnation of glutathione In beer g' Weller 22 Vanous structural, mech and operative 

Ann Jermenlationi 1, 108-14(1935) —A review of the , v .. v .. t. > 

literature on the detection and detn of glutathione, more , Apparatus for carbonating bewages such as beer ^ 
paniculaily in yeast, with 28 relerences The method of b«rr«ts « the l^e ^ ^ V.itchmaM U. S 


Effect of the degree of oxido reducbon of beer oi 


Apparatus for determining the volatile acidity of wines 


teurizatioa Jacques Segard Bull asioe ilhtt tnU e •“** other fermented liquids Cesare lozzi Fr. 784,566, 
sup fermenlalions Gand 36. 241 51(1935) —A study of rn J“'j' 22. 1935 


of beer pasteurized under various condili 


Malbng-appaiatus Oliver Sleeman Bnt 430,923, 


10 This result can possibly best be obtained by a com- 
bination of as complete elimination of air as possible and 
the use of small amts of Na hyposulfite A P -C 


posed matting floors that may be rotated or rocked, 1 or 
more portions of a floor being hinged to open downward 
so that the gram may be transferred from 1 compartment 


The storage of beer J Raux Brosserte & maltirte toanother. 

25, 225-32, 241-8(1935) A Papineau-Couiure ® Aerating devices, especially suitable for use in yeast 

Stabilization of beer by means of "Astra" short period fermentation vats Wilhelm Vogelbusch Bnt. 431,566, 
plate heater If. Schnegg and II. Kipphan Z g« Julyll,I935 Addn to430.348(C.X.29,7576»). 

Bichterand Damm, C. A.27, Yeast N V Industrielle Maatschappij voorheen 
carried out on pasteunzation Noury It van der Lande Bnt 431,688, July 8, 1935 
o[ beer with this app Loss of CO, at pressures above 5 See Fr 766,505 (C A 29, 2658*). 
atm was found to be due to bending of some plates and to Teast Ivan A Fffront and Adalbert Popper. Fr. 
rapid deterioration of rubber .washers caused by steam 784,127, July 22, 1935 Only a part of the liquid m the 

enlization of the app. before use These defe^ were fermenting vat is submitted to strong aeration and this 
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part mav bt caii't'O to m an oi'cn c\ Imdcr in the t'ai 
and fiovf over and down again or may be eau<ed lofiow to a 
2nd vat m which the same action takes place to a Srd vat 
and so on. ^ . 

Yeast. W*irt««ha!tliche Yercmisuns dcr Dcuivcken 
Hf/eindustne. Ger. 618,021, Sept 2, 1033 tO ba 


17JO. \ continuous yeast-production process i' de- 
scribed in whiUi the fermentins liqmd flows through a 
senes of vertical tubes at a steadily increasing veJooiy 
snfiicient to prevent the deposition of sediment in 
tub^ Nutnent soln. is fed to each tube, and air ts passed 
into all or some of the tubes. 


17— PHiVRMACEUTICALS. COSMETICS AND PERFUMES 


Chemical cxaimnation of the roots of Anstolochia indica. 
Lmn. I P. R. Kn-hnaswainy, B L Manjuruiha^S 
Venkata Rao J Indian Ck<r% 12, 4Tt»-^vlt'S51 — 
Ansiciccksa iitJica i> a twining perennial, native to the 
tropical portions and known locallv as utecn whose 
roots ta-vte verj’ bitter and have a characien>tic aromatic 
odor. Though supposedly valuable against snake and 
insect bites it ha:» recenth been shown that the plant has 
no antidotal or iherapeuric effect against cobra venom 
Percolation of 75 kg of crushed rcot* with ale , distn and 
steam di>tn of the coned ext gave ISO g of pale vellow 
oil which tad the charactenstie odor of the roots The at) 
lajer was decanted from the semisolid residue which 
Yielded, on extn and recrystn from aU . i' 4 g of rr*i.v 
rrysf. maSenal (I), m 2s5-P0* (Ac deni ,m 162-3*1. 
hidrolyred bv ilCl in AtnOH to a phvto>tett>l, m 146*. 
and a reducing sugar I is probablv a gtucoMde of the 
type of ipuranol The aq laver was freed from fe<ins by 
the addn of 5*7- Na-COj and the filtered lidtud was end 
with CHCii The ^ed CHCh ext was extd with 
HQ. On conco . thU HCl est jaelded a HCI salt, m 
20S* (decompn ) , which liberated a well-slefiaed individual 
alkaloid termed onifcdi’eAiae. m 215*. nol cottipd with 
tefneoe, m. 150* (decorapn ) The aq laver was treated 
saccesstxely with Pb(OAc)i and Pb(0H>O\c Alter 
removal of the murate ppts. and excess Pb b> passing m 
H-S, the filtered liqmd was eiapd andextd withAmOll 
The coacd. ext. gave a reddish sirup possessing reducing 
properties. The aq. soln was coned to a thick sirup 
eoatg. glucose aiid hydrolytable sugars A MeOH sola 
of the snip yielded a crop of large pmmatic of 

allantom, m. 232* (decompn ). The ale. ext from the 
ongKsal roots, after «epn from the phvtostercilin. was 
CDccd. and taken down to drvncss with 2 kg. of cruNhed 
root. This matenal was then exfian-ifvelv extd. with 
petr.ether.ethcr.CHClj.AcOBt&ndfittallrEtOH. The 
pelr. ether ext, yielded 021 g of I and 1213 kg. of a dark 
brown off, consi-img of the glyvendes of palmitic, steanc, 
Iignowmc, cerotic. oleic and hnoletc aads. .4 coasideraWe 
amt. of sjtcisterol, a small quantity of the glucoesde of 
phrtoeterol, m. 146*. and some ceryl ale. were isolated 
from the tmsspomfiable matter. As the extn. with Et*0 
proceeded there sepd. from the solvent a microcfy>t 
veHow^ohd (H), CnJ/uA'Or.m 275*. This bitter princi- 
ple IS amilar to and isomenc with anstolochic acid «>lated 
by vanoos wrorkers from diSetenl species of Art>{cdochta- 
we. and has been named «!iorisr<>ixAic end tf has no 
MrO. OCH-0 or enolic groups but contains 1 active H 
atom. Attempts at acetvlatioa were uBsuccessfal 11 
^ rot react with H-NOH. H-XNHPh or H.NCOKH- 
and does cot react with ^lel. Beniovlatioa gave 
feer'y,«ransri,'f<x*fC end. CjJItjKO*. r.i. 170-1*. Jdr 
tsearntdoKkic cad. Cj»HjNO». m 267* fdevompo ). is 
tasteless and unaffected bv refluxing with y KOH m 
MeOll for 4 hrs , proving it to be an ether and demon- 
strating the lack of a CO H group ta n Oxidation of H 
with alk, JI-0; produced aa acid. ri»ddtt.YC»i. ni. 164 5» 
Th^h He-ise (Arci, piu-K, 233. 6?vl(lSa5)> isolated 3 
aci^ from the roots of a. crgrih-ta. no other acids snaHar 
ton eonlvl be ©btamed from the roots of .4 . radrns n 
, l-’.S.i:rtdmaRaa.E.I..Manmnaih 

4*14-8.— The essential ofl dt.- 
*H?tc (1P3 g ) was dried over anhvd MgSO« and rave a 

(after acetylation 22.5). The 
oa tontams carbonyl comxsis. but no seteta^ 
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possessing the phenolic or the lower alkoxy groups. A 
small amt of an ml wiib the odor of isovaaiJlm was iso- 
lated ^pon and a sepn cd TwitcheJl’s method shoi^ 
the presence of palmitic and oleic acid>. The remaining 
oil ll30 g ) was fraitiOKillv di>td. under diminLbed 
j pressure into a 1st fraction contg a crvst substance m. 
176* with the odor of camphor and 2 tnain fractions A 
tTog ).b,<Ul4-5*.and B (log ),bi.. 128-50* Distn. of 
the colorless fraction A over Xa gave a mobile colorless 
liquid sesquiterpene, ishvcrete fll, Cii/Jm. bja 104-5*, 
dj} 0 ^227, ■\? 1 5035, (o) V — 42.37* , liquid mono-HCl 
denx. 12b-S0*. d;: I 02iX1. »V* 1 S1117. I resisted 
attempts to dehydrocenate it bv hcattng tc with Se for 48 
hrs at 2tO-rt1* The highlv nsrous pale green oil con- 
* stunting fraction B gave indications of ketonic structure 
A stda of 6il g of B in excess ale was refluxed with 
excess H.NCON'HNHiJia and AcON'i for 2 trs. and 
>ielded 5t) g. of a semK'atbazone, CtiHjjKiO. m. 240*. 
whKh, oa dccompn , feemed a colorle^ sesquitcrpeae 
ketpce. MiTcreer (D). CiJlgO, 118-20’, dj* I PAX), 
n\f 1.5122, |olV -•46.47*, ni. 

I>*»5*, ?,4-divi.’rv*^4ra.'rfkwiraj.’*r, m. 167.5’, uoirwe, 
, ra. 133*. The residues ftom fraction B (30 g) after 
remova) of 11 were distd. and (he distillate was fraction- 
ated. Rrdi-to of the nuddle fraction gave a pule vellow 
vijepus#rrgax.'r»yrecc/c..ukTC'W, C‘uf/<^.bi4l2tv-S*,d|S 
0f>‘'26. a\? I |a)V —7210* which did not react 

with ThKCO but was roniiUv acetvlated oa t<*amg with 
AcOXa and AcjO for 5 hrs, C, R. Addinall 

Soditsa (prepylaethTleaibiaTDallylbarHtcrate, a shert- 
actmg hypaobe. Edward E. Swanson. Pnr. Set 
4 Eiytf. B«,V. Med. 32. 1563-5(l(>35). C. Y, Bailev 
Canadian va. American Cue-cured tobacco— cumparirea 
of chemical constituents and pruaaiy prices. John V.*. 
Symons Gia C*e-» Met. 19. I2,'«KU(U>3,51.— If 
everything t- token into coasideratioa the Canadian 
tobacco u chemicallr eqciv. to the Amcncaa tobacco 
which sells at twice the pnee. The percentage compn>- 
ol 5 Can a dian and 4 .Atacncan tobaccos axe tabulated. 

\Y. H. Bovntoa 

Chemirtry cf the new aatimalanals Konrad Funfce. 
Jfnvsiik. 16, 129-5l(lStt5> — renew. 

H. M. Bcrlage 

Galenical studies. I. Creosote pills. Berra Saiko. 
Rlccw. 3/recrr) 16,131-5(1935). — Tbe dron’egratioa of 
pdfs and disrategratiag agents are riisoussed. Eleven 
formulas are offered and comments made on the same. 

H. M. Bertage 

e Detecticn cf alkaloids in ergot and ergot extracts 
Drogutm Eaitovjc. FAs'w 16. 154-3(lf^). — 

Treat 021 g. of the powder in a test tube os a small 
flask with 20 cc EltO contg. CHiCHO (2-3 drops per 101 
ecj 0)» I CC. HjOai^ 1-2 drops of amTonti (II) or Xa— 
COi soln. (10*7-) (HI) Shake the mixt. vigecomJv kw 10 
RUB. and allow lire EljO laver to rep. complcielv. Draw 
ciff eorefully 10 cc. of the dear Et-0 lavw (*='0 I g. of 
^ drug) and shake stroaglv for */* mm. with 2 cc. AcOH 
(St''©'- After clearing rep. tire acid alkaloid sola and 
Underiav carefully with 3-3.5 cc. H.SO« (S0<7) , After a 
short time a Wue-violct tmg should appear at the zone of 
contart If alkaloids are abrect this rone fe cdodess «■ 
Dot more than pale yellow. Mix the Uvers and m a few 
tmn, if alkaloids are prerent a dark to pale hlae-vKfet 
color appears; if no ajbiloids are present the cait is 
eolmkss oc not moce than palt yifllow. fTaif^afrarf — 

Add to 0-4 g. 10 cc. HjO and 20 cc. of (I) and cake oik. 
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wiih 1 2 drops of in» or (HI) ShaVe the imU tor some S Phann . and the na.ve dedicatory versa of t^ ^«t 
mm nrorously and allow the Et:0 to «p cotnpleuly, Pharm. are p>-en u .v . .'41 * 

draw oS 10 cc of the clear Et-O ( = Oi j flaideit ) and Cemmttmcations from the Uboratory of the 
treatasabose EifracT —Dissolve with intj-TationOis Society for the AdTaneenent of Pharmacy. ** 0 . i2. 
oftheeitraet. inlOcc H,O,add20cc (1) and make alk Camphoras hexanethyleatetrammi. H. J. van t^en. 
with 1 2 drops of (11) or (HI) Shake vigorously for Pkatm I<erli(4d72, 11S3-8(1935): cf. C. d. 29^2M . 

some mm and treat the EtjO layer as before The test "Amphotroptn” ts shown to be the 1 2 and not the 1 1 

will detect 0 alkaloids in the drug and ext. and salt of camphoric acid and (CHi)iN'4. Directionsarr 
0 025*^ in the flmdeitract H M Burlage . pven for prepg solos, for amponla. A. « - 1^ 

Sinicmchi The mape dnnk eaaaag oblinoti Vtctor Oletun cttrcnellae P. A Rowaan. Pkirm. HeetUja 
\ Reto Pharm 16. 156-7(1955).— This 72, 1I5S(I!».5) . cf C. A. 29. C3.:9‘ — Of 14 samples cd 

Mexican drink is identified snth 3 distinct plants: (1) Ceylon cilrooella od purchased m reud drug stcro < 


faded to meet the ''Schiramel lest" of complete soly. i 
EtOH Thu supports R.'s contention (C. A 29, 
tT59*) that Ceylon od is mfenor to Java od A. W. D. 

Spectrograpbc Investigation of eiachcna a lk a l oids C. 
C van Arkel and P. van der Wieleo Pkarm. II uihlad 
ntbe 


j t^mfolui (ter mex , Link), the leaves ed which 

contain chlorophyll, fats, tannins, dyestufs. gntns, jo- 
cose, starch, traces of a volatde oil and the usual salts bat 
apparently no ingredients which give the characteristic 
reactions (the«: mgredients ste m to be formed after fer- 

rreotation), (2) the kidney-shaped seeds of RhjnelteM J 72, IJ0^12CS(1955) — Curves of absorption spectra tr 

pratca‘'ma D C , (3) the root -bark of Piscidut erytknnt, tiltraviolct are given for total alkaloids of cinchona bark, 

L When I 3 g is taken as a tea it serves as a good dia- for the tartrates of quinine, cinchooidine, qumidine and 

phoretic larger amts produce a deep sleep. The seeds cinchonine, and for various raixts of quinme and c— - 


<ontam besides resins, fats and a gliico<ide, an uuol sub- 
stance, ptscidin, which IS not an alkaloid and is respoosible 
fr)T the action of the drug H.lf.Burtage 

Cltranolet eapHlaiy analysis of pharmaceutieal drags 
Paul Ernst and Alfred Sueber Pkarm Sfmatih (6. 
171-6(1935) — ile-CO exts of the drags of the Aostnan 
Pharm are prepd as follows Ext. 0.2 g of the drag with 
25 cc pure MeaCO (sp gr 0 79 at room temp ) 24 trs 
with ocessional To 7 cc. of the liquid obtained 


chonidine The curves are so similar that a detn of 
tpiuufle in the pteseoce of one or more of the other alkaloids 
u not feapMe spectrographjcally Total alkaloids from 
the ieavn, however, give a different curve from those of 
the hart A V.\ Dor 

niesebarbtUl injectiens C J. Blok. Pkarm tVeei’ 
Wed 72. 1221-5(1935).— PhenobarbiUl-Na m aq sola 
decomp s eponianeou«Iy with sepn of cryst. PhEtCHCD- 
KHCOKII- A stable soln suitable for ampoules can be 


by decantation add 1 4 cc .VN^OH; to a 2fld portion pre^ by disiolving 10 g phenobarbttal and 2 75 g 
addl4ee RjO. toaSrd portion add 1 4 cc A’AcOHand EtiXlI in a mixed solvent coutg 20 g FlOH and 31 g^ 
place la cylisdneal tubes with diams of2cBi a ruSoent glyccr^ddd tolOOec. Tbissoln can be heated to fW5 
amt of these tmats to occupy h«ghts of 3.2 cm Dip without deewapn. A W. Dox 

in the liquids stnps of Elter paper (l>/t«n> X 28etn ) toa j Prepanhoa ot isfasieos, decoebons tad taaerrthossa 
depth of 2 CO and allow to stand for I hr,, remove, dry accordtacewiththeD A B Vl.hy thetidofthe"Sffltrtx'' 
and exam under the lamp. In a table the capillary pic- maratns of Schott A Cea . Jesa AumuUer. Apot* 
lares of the 3 types of solas for 141 drugs are described Zif SO, I2^S(l93-5> —As illustrated anicfe showiag the 
*h.ch enght serve as a meaas of detg the tdeouty and nse of this app when wvking ccodnnago, ipecac, eta- 
punty of these drup K M. Burlage cbona, etc. W. O E 

The ertltutton of the BedietaaOy used tanum bearag Exajaina&os of sterilized nrrpcal dretsagt Enst 
drags O Dafert and SI FInscher. pkerm ifowfrk Deussen. Apoth Zts 50,1403-4(1935). — A coffixneciaiy 

16, 185-90(1935) —A rmew of the methods proposed for on the D A B vpecificatioiB W. O. E 

iheqsal a^qaast.esai-ni.ofthesedrugs One hundred 6 Oerman drag plant la the past and present Hebert 
and one references )I. M. Burtage konmrr. Drat IJnlptim {Apetk Zti SO, I3(y>) 12, 

Pharmaceiitical aebon of aromaties and volatile <^s F^-9l(l't35} — An address W. O F 

Jo«ef Aegustm Ritcksiof-lnd. 10, 137-8(1935).— The Steele Addendum I O Zekert Pharm itonalsk 
'lonanduseof (encb^.benzylalc .fco^latc 16. 119-20(1935) — A pcrsoial record of Scbeele, > 


and, C4 H,Oi, amse oil, anethole, mentbol, m u stard oil. 
angelica root od, apiole, amber, anlhramlic acid and its 
denvatives. Atlas cedar od a^ Am iiOTalenaaaie in 
pharmaceuticals are d^cussed H 51 Burlag- 

Kew procedures m the chesnstry of ar omatics. A 
Lewmson P^eckttoS-M. 10, l?0-3(I93-5), d C A 
29, 822S' — A reviewdealrngwithaldehydes H 31 B 
History of eomefacs m recent Umes A llaaensicin. 
RvfrfU-i/./ad. 10. 171-2(1935); ef C. A. 29, S223’. 

H 3f Bu^ge 

Chemical and physjologi" ■' ‘ ‘ 

of Aeocitum napellos L 


£riticd by Jacob Berzelius, dealing with the essential acids 
of tanar H M. Burlage 

Modern viewpoints and methods for the examination ef 
txetures A. ilayrhofer. Pharm ilanalik 16, IW-IS 


(l*R5),— A tenrw with M referenca H. 51. Burlage 
ExpenenceandaecompLshnientindraglettmg. Besoo 
Scbwnike Pharm ZentalhaSe 76, S29-33, 549-53 
(1935) —An address W. O. E. 

IV ep a i a lien of gray gserway aafre W. Poethke and R- 
II Bauer. Pharm ZetCralkalU 76. 533-5(1935).— The 
^ bon of the alkal^ds eiplaiuuon of Burgess (C. A. 28, SCOT)*) relatrre to the 
van Bronhorst Pharm. rcactioiis taking place in prodncicg this prepn. ts critictzed 
•Rrysj^^Raadardration j by P, and B to the effe« that what actually takes place m 


UteiUad 72, laVW.saiJo) - _ 

rfacmiKe does cot check with the chem detn of total " taking the sjvemvci^ snperffcial OTsfatioa of Vbe Hg 
al^kaloid, since aconitine is more active than aconioe A by the Hdb followed by ctmverwjn of the HgO thus 
chem lu^od IS proposed which isbasedou detn cdBzOII formed into a fatty acid salt of Hg, the latter thereupon 
liberated frenn the acoratine by sapon of the mixed alia- funetiociEg as cnmln^ W. O. E 

j Detenorauon of acomu. however, cannot be Detectun of eccalyptas oQ m pine-needle extract. B 
det d by thi s method since the sponUceocKdccompo does Scctupel Pharm Zen:raJkanr 76, 517(1S«3) — ^Tth 
p»oceed beyond the benzoytaconine stage Tinctures adulterated samples any nouble increase in d , As cootecl. 
rt a^te are more stable if the ale is first acidified with o, panicnlarly is^tioa of enealyptol (a-jeolc) from the 
HUsoifcatthefinalpererJaiebasapHOfS" » steara.djitd product and formation of the chbroemde. 


A Vox 

Our Dutch Phaimaeopeias W . F Daems Pharm 
jlnkiL^ 72. l(C^-110mt>35)— Hiitoncal A cfcroikv. 
logical list 1, girro of national Pharmacopeias from the 
piUBh of ITTJ to ibe Jogrelawc of r<33. and of the local 
im-ch f-hannacopeias from that of Amsterdam m lfa> to 
“J CroniEgen m IPJQ and their labsequetit editioas 
e quoted from the tkd Amsterdam 


bwre obari^ fecipes ai 


CiJfttBri, thertfrom are strongly indicalivc of the adds of 
rucalrptus oil to the ext. \V. O E 

Btni aS Cert Lnckow. Pkarm. Z*rtlralka!U76,tAh~^ 
fl93S) —The dcTelopnie'’t ot this system of areocietnc 
nsajarement u di.,cnssed in counection srith the maccora- 
examhertnt Ihereis, and certain suggestmusareoffered fer 
xmprcFTOnent of the system. W. O. E 

Dae and deteeboo of taponm tn German pharmacesneal 
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pre«f*tbni. Walter Mryct. Ph^m 

r.77 KVl'H*.),— 'rii/- f.ffT'ni. rarlinil-tfly trfUfrt Irt Ihb M»rJ< /1m J. /Mm, 
disunion arr M j.-r/,r(i aWI} M»I- »nijr«diHfJ 

Ian) and ^triipm romp. (OiinlfilifiJ Which rwii. 

Min 0 I -4> 2% pme whifc aiponln Ihf rrivint Iat the 
InfMiirtlon an/l tiv of tliW IiIockJ poivm in pTcpni of tlw 
aU.vc rlnrartrr arr romldrrrd at jtfMt IrnK^i 


Arno \'ir))/>‘vir d/xJ IJjrfy 

107, n'lT-IVKJ'H';). Com, 

found lo crmtaln 2 moli. of wilrr of rrytfn 
-Ifi contMH frt.1 moll , ai rrp'ntrd In Ihr liferattiff . Th'- 
hydrolytlr ronvrr«ion of amyjtdalin hn lirrn rotifirmrd 
I'naynM* (emulufi) and dif arid ronvrrt ft (o /fCW, llrU 
and tliirmi* Alkatir^ raiiv iM drrompn into artiy^di* 
Hair aHA and Nlh. Conn} HCi framing amyjrdaJml'- 


rfitVre^flfoduetiafDfotntypeafof theiynthetlepfodue- . arwl and Nil, lnirn,ird,-,ry pro/Iurti hydrolyrri amyy- 
tta" 5”ra« IMV, CTr. /■*,,» 7«, » fm.lTy i.. M I. ,.»1 Th, 

w o F piirliy and nu iiiiily of ll.r amyi-d ilmm arid prMiirrd 

Ilnm.nn. hie orenarVtlnni Vfl Oeeurrefice of »lta. duHn* thr alV ,liydroty«M may »«• •rtdifrrily mr.^urnl hy 


Ilomropathic preparatloni Vfl Oeeurrence 
min C A Kuhn and fV S-hifrr Phntm /tnirnIMU 
76. r,\7 Krfrrrnrr Ia mirl^ lo Taiilirr « pro- 

rrdurr for ihr dnrrtion of thn viMmin m irariotn Jiom/v,- 
p-iihicprrprn (rf ( A 26.fMTAl W <> P 

Dom^ttie Aip<rv}a and OalJuffi apeele* jn popular medi- 
cine K.iflMryrr rhntM Zit M, fm \( 

Stahlllzatlon and atefilltitlofi of iotutlona In pharma- 
ceutical practice If I'^rhenlifennrr Phntin /it M, 
'K.l <nr. 7< i'lV.) . ft C A 2^. 1771* The arix-le 
drali e-vnlially «uh varioua menni for the tiirreadnl 
Ifr-ilmrnt of prrl'linMr pharmireiiliral Wna l»y the afifdi- 
ration of live »tram or tlir addn of prev-rvoiivea hie 
nlpizin, nipowjl, eir W O I' 

Production of II<|iior ifumfnll aceticf A I'fiirer 
Phtrm. Z.lt M, IfOl fifl'iT*) - Tlie rhrm fe-irllona 
operaiive in the prolorilon of tJu« prrpn ai raffied out In 
dilTerent rouniriet and under 2 different nr/icediirea are 
divmvd In eonneriion with approved meih/Kh foe rvaiii- 
Bflnj the fmidied Pro'liiei W O r 

8apo medleatua H f’atrvh Phnrm Zit tn.VffX \ 
—The evafrtitinn of mediemt! veip H ctmvAfrn} 
from the atindnoint of the f) A tl Vf.moref^ariirtitifly 
with rr^pert lo ita foment of free alkali W. O, V 
Method! of pi{ meaiurement and their appllcatfon In 
pharmacy. KirJ Kdll PAnoii Z.lt M. »«">' 7. Ifil2- 

Ifflfir.), W O V 

A new unireraal camera mlcroacope In pharmaceutical 
practice. A, f!.ilfT)/>ny-Kar«*efl Pmhh. /r/, M, lfiT7 0 
(I'n.',),— A new and novel mirreivopir app *a lEltHtrated 
and deaeril>ed W. O P, 


.... fjf Nff, fifjentrd AmyirdiHrttr arid may hr 

ivilated hy dreompt Ifa 111 mU with an erreai of Ifj'rfi,, 
nrumhrmz wJlh hiair Jeid rarhoruile, and then lirfnmpz 
ihe «,,! n, amyedrlirule to free the amyndtlinie arid 
AmyKdihn eterta ila net ion olrturnidy r>nly to the e«tr-iie, 

I In amt and apeed, of In hydrolyaii to IfCN and firff 
ThUefferf, prrvioiidy ol»vrvrd (n hlither animnia (vrrtr- 
frratet) and pirflnrlirff In pftnt etfert, hit now hnti 
demontt rated nl«o lor tlie eruila/ean daphnia In 2% and 
4'r aofna of omyjfdalio in eiilture, wifer d,,Hh wtt only 
ol/vrvrd, a« n rule, after Id to 2( lira , tint waa due, no 
dotiht, lo the alow liydrolyiie artlon tiy ditteaiive enryinra 
riielitatlrr.mttip, narrmlc and fit of artlon rvf ffCN on 
diphnia waa rendily oleuTveil In a 2% cut tore lf,0 aoln of 
' mnyrAiUn, fiyilrolyxnl try the itAAn of rrmiltm It l> I '!{ 
emiiiun waaaddrd, ilnili nectirrrd in all ( tl) onimila in flO 
to 71) mm , It normil diplinn then ptired into the 
veryiume w.tn.dirrj within S'Mor/)icrrmda, tint wia due, 
no dmiht, lo Itie preaenre of arnimiilifeij ffCN If I 
emiifaion waa addeif tr> the 2% amyiififin aoln in riiltiirr 
water, the animila (H) rlieil within 7> lo 7 mm , ahowln* 
rlie marled aymptoma rbincterJalieof tioivminz of JJCS 
j Ilfll appeora only compiratlvely hirmleai, aa reported in 
aotrw rrferenrea of the literature, when rjiiirkly otidired jn 
the lio/ly to lienroie arid Oiherwre, ninrioiialy Ihrmiifh 
partial ar,ln of cell Jit>rriila, it will eaiiae fotle rfferti of 
nir<y,ala, apaamle and rlrpfeaaed hreilhlnf and r/eifh of 
ralaitp'monl arlmmiilntion off) Arc per lif, and aiilicii* 
taneoaia fperlione.il) Injertion of 11 re, tier k*. of fiMy wl. 
In « Of>l% v,ln. in fiiltiire water, after like aymptoma, 
diphnli died within 1 lo 2 lira, allhnuith the nnlm-ila in* 


Bacterlnfoiticaf erafuat/on of modern toothpaatea I' 6 varhfdy recovered from Inilht pnrityaia or crampa when 


Mairf. Pk/trm Z.tt HO, HHl-Zfld'!',) — The reaidta rd,- 
fa/ned in a aer/cr of rompicitive tetra err rrjrortr/i which 
arc Cilrd. to show the Incferiol value of foothtritlea. 

W. O. F 

UMluaWofl of Ihe etieorpUre tepecltt el medicinal ehar- 
eoala I mil Dtarkenatem and ifrdwii fainreckcr ,Sf». 
feh/t Pknrm. 6, t^l-'n(l'n') —The uae nnd importinec of 
thia prodiirf aa applied diirme the {inat crnliiry and at 
present In variotir rnuntrlca are ihvtt'm} in ronneethm 
with eipil, dita ohtalned In the rvalinfirm of different 
font, hfindi of meiliHnil rhirr/rtla W. O, V 

Kralaation of rhubarb, f.. rirnenffiaW. f^rUrxtin 
Phnrm A, 'iTf lOTi),-*It h ahown that the offieill Swiaa 
meiliM of eviliJition h completely yrnflhtrrt 

« . W. O. ii 

new atahllireil antidote applicable In Intotkationa with 
heavy mefala Caafmir flirrynmakl. \firnlta J'herr 
— "Antldofiim tnetall/,rimr' ia prrp<l 
follow, j!0d2J. of di, Id, ;f.O I min. To Vi fhe finuld 
add immednfMy 2 e. purr NaDIf (free from Fe nod 6»), 
and aar with lf,S prrvinualy tmtililed lfirou2h a auapendon 
of CaCO, In H/», In the other I of l(,rM>a'ofve nt r/)*2 
r of |Iie ptirear \feCI, and 2'. r NallCO, After foolm* 
‘I'htlhr^nAtoln to thr Mf and finilly mr. the w,fna, tfma 
miied with If.Hat A leinp.of -2*lo-3*. TIieBnl|,|oir 
i' “f'f’toT, lliia tenip, in nAin\r\e, 


the aoln waa eif>rrwil to aif and oaiditioti in a very thfn 
Jiyer. In ronen*. of 0/1% foappcoir. f)ft% Jirll millin' 
II/) v,lna the animila were cotutilelely pinlyred within 
f, to2/>*rrrmda, deprndin* Upon the ronrn. Amycdiliriic 
acid, ehnrrwz tin rniriertt IntirUy tn tliphnit niihinrrgni 
ln«0.D% v>ln for aeveral hra., rauwil piralyah and deith 
»n2%cof,<-n wf(hfn.70fr>r// min. Ammonia, In amfa. of 
the lethal oral tIo*e reported for eita (U 2'» gm per kit ), 
' atanfirovrrt Ml,l f/l n i>4, tha P.r..i7r>,a,v.> aumn,...,.. ,.r 


.fffil.7e,| „t I2r, rc r.piniy, ri;i^d with ’red, 

prrvk,iHty widird riitd-T afopperr, vrurely iie,| an>l 
{rireiTinrA. The prirnatify cot/itir-xt vitn, alioidd flnilly 
airiuire a emoti yellow color, Indicnlive of the de,|red 
liHl.ly Ihe atfriieth of Dm ,/.ln m «u/h rhvi |/x> fv 

Mil lUM ' ‘ «■ of a'lhfim.te into i|a 

Mive llji i, C/mIrol d,M -- - - - 


alaourovcd fntil tna rat, with Dieprorreiaiveaymptomiof 
(1) Incrraaed aeerelion of a-iliva, (2) felinic apiama nr 
ronriilalofja, follrmed f,y (.1) rwm ami (d) death 
withfn onednif hr. Added in ronen of 0 I fc (2R%) lo 
Iff cc cMliiire wifer, NIIi caiiaeit in'tintineoua ileatii, m 
one rpmter Ihit conrn , enmfe,, aiphyxit and tiriih 
within IV) lo I/) nerondi. f-Mindelic nnd, wliilc eiiiiuKt 
only teinporiry n-irnwa, deprea-irm of the reatuntion aiitl 
Vientm /'Anrm. 6, g twliehinic of the t^yly r.f rata, upon «iil<cuiinroiia (tirri- 
I. , loneal) adminlatrition of I g per Ik aliowerl definite 

phyafni. efferia jn aoinewfnt higher coiinia upon diphni i, 
pheeat In *ue1i aolna I'.irthl pinlyaia of the diyeanvr, 
fcvfratory and flrruhtory ayaicina nny )*e ohacrvrd 
within n few min , death within leaa tlnn an hr in freihly 
made ardnt. rd 0 21 to 0 27*^ aolna. In a ihy-rdil aoln 
Ihe rharjcterhiie ayinptoin ami de-ith are <lelayrd, in 
huherermena ffl.1 toll t>7%) death rKciirred wltliin a few 
frt ilmm amrrAing In itirronni.nf liir frrtU erAn 

W. (» Oieadfr 

Separation of atrychnine from cinchona alkulolde, 

F. Mallra-y and I’eter Vulier, Jr. Am. J. 1‘hnrni. 107, 
The combined nik iloida are obtalneil nnrl 
tninfmliHliirimitiintiiifrtryfxIn froinaik aofn , Dien 
l>y aehl and in turn ardii from alk v.ln. Tina i.iiriried 


J5Iochemf«W ^'amvldV/in , /f'f'fu** Hof.lahird fn final form In a J/X)-<e, J’yrec i,r,kr'r 
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add 3 cc of <Jis!d HrO, beat o^fr a smalt hole in the 1 which will cause all of the I to pass into the distillate. 

• • • - • Rinse the condenstr tube and filter the distillate and the 

washioss to remose fatly acids. Make acid with HNOi 
and ppt with AgNOi 

EMUunatiijn 0/ rubbed apea/naat iv.A r..Mafk*tiJ 
and A- I Cross AxalyU 60. 747-8(1035).— Spearmint, 
which has l>sen dried and ruldjcd to jiass through a siese, 
IS sold lo packet form for culinary use. The adulteration 
. seith Atlanihus flandulasa has fieen mentioned hut it is 
length of * ebotm here that the aj/iicarancc of some portions of dried 
apcarmint under the microscope is very similar to that ol 
the striated eindemis r>f Atlanlkui. The analyst, there- 
fore, as a result of microscopic tests, is likely lo report 
adulieraiion when the sampli •» really pure. W. T. H. 

Anafrsi* of etseoee of cumin S fcabttay and L. Pal- 
fray Ann chim anal chim appl 17, 289(1035); cf 
C A 27, fiI44 — The nitlhwl previously dcscrilxrd is un- 


steam liath with const stirring with a glass rod for at 
least 10 mm , replacing with a small ami of addnl. water 
that which was evapd. This heating will sotien the 
afkafoidal residue and allow the water (o take tip the 
strychnine and just so much of the cinchona alkalreds In 
this manner the ratio of strychnine lo cinchona alkaloids is 
lioosted to nearly equality of each Cool and filter through 
a s ery small paper filter placed in a I -m glass funnel, hav- 
ing the filler pafier when folded cut dosm lo a Irn^t 
not over one half in Insert in a funnel, wet with water 
and pour through this the alkaloidal soln , allowing it lo 
gointoaVJcc Pyrei U-aker Wash the filter paperwith 
i cc of distd water and evap the soln to dryness in the 
steam bath by inserting into a bole of the bath by means 
of ficaker longs After evapn the residue will nsually be 
t while and crjst If any str^hmne is present 


ull a 


of this cryst material will readily show up by j changed The reaction, however, does cot take place 


directly Cumaldthyde first rods with \<nzy\ ale. 1 
form fienjialdehydc and cumic ale. and it is the benzalde- 
hyde, ralhcf than cumaldthydc, svhich reacts with the 
KOII used in the analysis W. T. U. 

Critical solution terapersture m alcohol of castor oil 
Dons Anderson Soe Ckrnx Ind. Victorui, Proe, 34, 
flf4-I6(|ff3'i) —In the staniJard Rntish methods for test- 
ing the puniy ol castor oil, the soly, m ale, is required 
* The lest is a delicate one and the so-called critical loln 

Ump sraries greatly with slight vanalions in the d of the 
ate. used. Asa result of this, some pure samples of castor 
Oil willnot pass this requirement of the Dritish rharm. 

W- T- H 

Patty alcohol aulfooates to eosmetiei Josef Augustio 
Am J'm/umer 31. 7SK«1(1035), 

Recent tnrettigitioat td diptahs glueoiides A. SioU 


^ny of the princifial color testa for strychnine The 
following IS an example of a digeition and e*tn. of strych- 
nine from colloidal protein material into lOfJ rc. of horse 
saliva which was of a very thick gelatinous consistency 
were incorporated by heating with ale and then dnvingoll 
the ale Ijefore digestion, the following drugs: one */i» 
gram strychnine sulfate hypodertnie tablet, OJJHOl? g 
morphine alkaloid, (J,3 gram of caffeine alkaloid, 0 2 gram 
of quinine sulfate The entire amt was digested lor C * 
hrs with 15% liy wt of H-SOi by strong vigorous foul- 
ing The strychnine, caffeine and quinine s*ere recovered 
by the usual e*tn processes for these drugs, the caffeine 
and qtunine being ettd completely, as put in the solo 

W' O Oaessler 

Deterraiaaboii of the ccrhooyl group m camphor, men- 
tboae.pulegooe, eitrilaadfurfBralwitii2,4.difljtropheayI- _ _ 

hTdruIae L Sracias k'lnals Anal aead nac /arm . C*m -Zfg 59,’ 773-0(1035) ; cf. C. ’A, 29. 70W*. 

(.Madrid) 1935, 1. Aiwler /cm, frieyaim , 5ue/ 6. W ‘ * i i r. ^ 

(1935)— The hydratnnes form readily and are very 
iftsol to wat«.al« mins The reagent ts especially 
nitahle for the quant analysis of perfumes and simitar 
L E Oilvm 

Phinnacectieal ud commereial chaotoioogra A 
Chalmeu and C Chalmeta Farm mod 44, r.3{)933); 

AnaUsfarm Uaijuim , Supl d, 75(1935) — Iffarmacopett ...* ws.t ../u-u — ,o . - 

descriptiona should include Dymock's rcactioa for identiS- c hectare of this plant gives 19-30 tons of grien material, 
*• 1 upper limit tor l<t] crnitg 25~tl/t kg at oil prr hectare or St)~(sf> kg. oS ane- 


E. II 

Uasufacture of imcmalaeal tinellisc wits. A. C 
Arend. Prr/umery Enent. Oil Petard 26, 3.31-3(KI3>). 

Aoethole. V. A. Vuishenskil J5uff Applied Botany, 
CentiuePlanl BrredtnidJ.S S R).Scr.A,N'o 14,1.3-5 
(l9T4).—JIeracUvm Uhmanntanum Rge wasanalyrcdaod 
the ethereal oils were found to contain 80% anethole . A 


and the hiwer limn for free acid should ^^feriwrf 

. L F. Gibson 

C^ulmoogra oil and its aatileproiy product* Andrea 
9?,?^'^' -Scweai /arm. 12], 3, 94-71, 97-100, rt tea 
Practically all the known compds anddenvs of 
ih^haulmoogra oil acids are descril^cd L E. Cilvm 
PhanaaMotieal prepiriboas cf eouisetum Crisfoforo 
Masmo Scienzafarm 12|, 3. 72-80935).— Huideits. of 
equisetura ^lain little or no Si The erprevsed jukc and 
inlasums of the fresh plant conUin sol. Si compds .proba- 
blyinorg L. F. Gibson 

Bismuto compounds in therapy. Tomaso Cess. 
Scunza /arm (2). 3. 78-W(193*).— A review, with »> 
V L F Gilson 

CoUoi^l ebemiftry to pharmacy Giuseppe Corarza 
(2], 3, 119-32.rf«j (1935) —The properties 
of various typesof colloidal solrts arcdiscussed 

, , I. F Gilson 

Anajyiii of turpentine liniment T. hfcLachlan 

Anatyil 60, CS5(1935) — In distg snth steam for the 
pvrpov cl removing lirrpentme and camphor, frothing is 
likely to cause trouble but can l<e overcome by adding Oi 
ml of tirupy H.I'O, i er 50 g of liniment W T. H. 
Aulysif cf iodine ointments F. W , Edwards, E B 


„ V. » , V* . i-«waios,^ i> iii|; the tubstance isolated from 1 IS conterrnc 111 

u"rh™t2r ‘hat of Ills. jommerrne (IV). inturastoIV. 


ooirtg kg . 

thole The plant residues may be used for tiiagt for^-.- 
mal feed J- h Joffe 

The cbenustry of the cardiac gluwsidei Rol*rt C 
riderfuld Chem. Per. 17, 187-249(1935) —A review 
Louise Kelley 

Stemutator* Kirby P. Jackson. Chem Pev 17. 
251-W(lin5), — A review. I»uise Kelley 

Odorons principle of Iignmn aloe Kinzo Kafuku ai 
Kobutoshl Ichikawa / Chem. Soe Japan 56, 1155-C3 
(Ifrjo) — Fowd lignum aloe obtained from AgutJaria 
agaJloeka Koxb is eztd with ale.; the yield is 48% 
fiapon oftheezt and steam distn gave lienzylacetone (1) 
andamonoketone (II), Ci.Hi/)!, whose semicarbazone m 
10V2*. From the residue of sapon of the ale. ext , the 
presence of hydroeinnamic acid and a cryst acid, Ci»Him 
a 0», m 103’, was confirmed A sesquiterpene ale. which 
gives the odor of lignum aloe is sepd I and II are prota- 
My formed during the sapon K Kitsuta 

Easentu] oil of Ijiitana camara L n and III. Kinzo 
Kaluku, Tessaku Ike^ and Chuta Ilata J. Chem. .Set 
Japan S6, I1M-91(1933). cf. C. A 28, 4175*— The 
earlier report indicated that sesquiterpene fraction of the 
oil contained a earyophyllenc type (I) and a cadinenc ITT* 
the fubstance isolated from 1 is camerene (HD af"* 


Ueigh out 2 g of the well mixed ointment into a., 
ca^le which can be prepd by cutting off the bottom of a 
test tul< Add a little pumice powder and lotroduce the 
'** mto KXl ml of strong H,SOr m a 

4 n-ml. ding flask which js conneaed with an air con- 
toflb-tufie dipping under 59 ml of 
ttt Heat and distil slowly At first 

m and SO, come off chiefly. Gently br«] fir 3-4 hr* 


dated from cadmew 

of in with O, givfs 

IICIIO and acetone, indicating that in contains Clft 
and McjC groups The nonvolatile residue contains 
fueciaic acid Oxidation of IV gives only IlCIfO but no 
acetone, this may he Ihe change of the Jfe,C group iriW 
lo Me(CII| )C group in order to give an isomer I*. 
Consts (bm, b,, dj*, n’J, M R , a’J) of IH and IV lo 
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order named are: 263’, 253*; 121-2*, 11^11 ; 0^056, 
0^942; 1.500.1.4925 ; 66 "5, 66 41; +6.74*. -11.21-. 
V has no conjugated double bond as it ts not reduced ^Na 
and AmOH. Oxidation with Oi gives small amt. of HC- 
HO and acetone. Nonvolatile residue gives Ag salt, 
Ci4Ha04Ag. Oxidation with KMnO. gives hexahydro- 
mellophamcaad.m 179-181.5*. These facts give a due 
that the structure of V must be either VI or VII- 


(vi) (vn) 

V b,I2G-8*, dr 0 9155, n'o* 1 5030, M R 66 09, V-KCl 
m 103 5-6 5’, V-HBf m 123-4* , V-HI t 

NOCl m 94-6’ ^ ^ - 

Newer informatioii on local anesthetics Guy El 
Ellmgham. Brit. J 59, 193-205(1935) -No 

anesthetic is of more general use than ethocaine (tiro- 
came) . The syncrgizing effect of K sulfate and methylene 
blue should be investigated further Anesthetic sofas, are 
usually aad and alkalinuation to a degree approximaung 
that of living serum has been shown to he very desirable 
A naturally alk. scdt shoiild be used whenever possible. 

Frances Rrasnow 

The constituents of Chinese dmg, hsi-hsin, Asamst 
Sieholdi, Miq T Q ChouandJ. H Chu Ckinett J 
Pkyncl. 9, 261-6(1935) — The essenlul oil of this drug 
contains the following constituents a small amt of org 
add not identified, pmeoe, a phenol, m. 110*, fomung 
an acetate, m. 123-130* and a betuoate, m. 124*, a 
ketone whose semicarbazone m. 1S2*, and methyl eu- 
genol. From the nonvolatile resinous matter obtained by 
extn there hu been isolated a well<rystd neutral pnoa- 
ple, having a mol. formula Ci«HtO), m. 124* and with a 
speafie rouuon —130*. It contains no metboxyl groups 
and doea not react with AcjO and phenylhydrazioe. 

L. A. Maynard 

Emetue campbosulfonate. Carlos A. Grau 6uU. 
let. fhamacol. 42, 452-6(1935). — The prepn. of campbo- 


Assay for phenol in oSdai preparatioos- Glenn L. 
Jenkins and Melvin F. W. Dunker. J. Am. Pharm. 
Atsoe. 24, 840-2(1935).— The following method stud- 

ied: introduce a sample contg. about 0.04 g. PhOtl into a 
glass-stoppered flask, dil., add 30 cc. of 0.1 N Koppc- 
schaar's soln., rinse down the neck of the flask, quickly 
introduce 5 cc. HCl, shake vigorously at intervals during 
5-10 min , add 5 cc. 20% KI soln., taking care to avoid 
loss of Br vapors, shake vigorously for 3-5 min , add 1 cc- 
CHClj and titrate with 0.1 N NatSiOi. Glycerite of 
phenol and phcnolated soln. of I can be assayed directly 
by this method after diln. without sepg. the PhOH. 
Camphorated phenol, phcnolated oil and ointment of 
PhOH can be assayed satisfactorily after extn. of the 
PhOH with HiO The method of assay for ointment of 
PhOH proposed for tsdusion in the U. S. P. XI is subject 
to vanations due to the volatility of the constituents of the 
;. 114-^15”, V- 3 ointment base A. Papineau-Couture 

K. Kitsuta A ^emical study of sulfor ointment. Lewis C. Bntt. 

/. Am. Pharm Assoc. 24, 854-6(1935).— The followmg 
method has been devised and found workable: gently boil 
1 g of the ointment with 50 cc. of 10% KOH till the lard 
IS sapond and the S converted m KtS (about 30 nun.) , add 
SO cc. of R,0, sola , digest SO arta siigbdr below bcdtae, 
aadify slightly with SOj-free HO, heat to botlmg, cool, 
filter, wash and det S m the filtrate by pptn. vnth BaCIj 
Exaran. of a no. of com samples of S ointment indicateda 
tendency on the part of retail pharmacists to substitute 
petroleum for benzoinated lard. A. Papmeau-Couture 
Report on (the assay of) drugs Arthur E. Paul. 
/. Assoc OfiaaJ Agr. Ckem. 18, 509-15(1935) , cf. C, A. 
28, 6527* — A bnejf discussion of the rep^s of the assoa- 
ate referees. A P..C. 

Report on (the detemunahon of) tetrachleroethylene. 
G. M. Jobn^. J Assoc O^esal Agr. Chem. IS, Sl^2Q 
(1935), cf. C. A. 28, C52S*.— The previously desenbed 
rnethi^ was studied collaboratKely on a sample contg. 
51.^% CtCL and approx. 25% each of liquid petrolatum 
and oleoresm aspidium. The results were in excellent 
agreement with the amt. actually present, and adoption of 
the method as tentative is recommended. A. P..C. 

Report CD (the analysis of) mercurials. Wm, C. &• 
vett. J. Assoc. O^nat Agr. Chem. 18, 620-l(l£i35); 


sulfonic acid is described. Emetine base should be prepd. o cf. Deal, C. A . 28, 6527* —The ointment base interferu 


bomihepureHClsatt. Mostcom salts contain up to 3% 
cephaeline which is about 3 times os toxic as emetine 
The campbosulfonate is prepd by mixing a sola of 14 128 
g. emetine with IS 67 g camphosulfonic acid in EtOlI and 
evapg. The thick sirup is dild to 1 1. and filled asepti- 
cally mto ampoules. The effect in amebiasis is quite satis- 
factory; the toxicity is */|of t^t of the HClsalt causta^a 
far better tolerance. A. E Meyer 

The qneshanof assayingergotocine, the newergat princi- 
ple. Edward E. Swanson, Chester C. Hargreaves araj K. 
K. Chen. J. Am. Pharm. Assoc. 24, 835-0(1935) — 
Thirty-five lots of ergotocine were compared by 6 methods 
of toting: the isolated rabbit uterus, the U. S. P. cock's 
»mb, the polarimelnc, the colonmetnc, the postpartum 
dog s uterus and the postpartum human uterus methods. 
vVith a few exceptions the results by the different proced- 
ures appear to confirm one another. Ergotocine may oe 
assayed by the isolated rabbit uterus method, supple- 
mented by the clinical method. Polanmetnc and colon- 
metne tests may fumbh preliminary information concem- 
^ the punty of the product, but should always be con- 
firmed by physiol, and clinical eipts. In the light of our 
present knowledge the U, S. P. cock's comb method is not 
raough for the assay of ergotocine, and the Broom- 
t-Iark method is entirely useless for this purpose. 

n _ A. Papmeau-Couture 

orug extracton. V. The extraction of benadonna 
root mth glyceroUc menstrua. Wm. J. Husa and Louis 
r 24, 839^0(1935); cf. 

C. A. 29, 7582*. — Percolation expts. with glycoolic 
m^trua mdicated that glycerol retards the extn, of 
alkaloids from belladonna root. The retardation is 
increasing conen. of glycerol and with de- 
oeasmg conen. of ale. A. Papineau-Coutur* 


with the deto. of Hg in mild mercurial ointment according 
to U. S. P. directions. The following method, which was 
studied collaborauvel^, gave satisfactory results, and its 
adoption as tentative is recommended: mix the ointment 
thoroughly with a glass rod avoiding contact with metals, 
to 1 g weighed into an Erlenmeyer flask add 20 cc. HiO 
and 20 cc. HNOj, beat gently over a small flame till red 

, fumes cease to evolve, cool, decant the aq. soln. from the 
ointment base into a separator, wash the ointment base 
repeatedly with 60-cc. portions of H»0 till all the Hg is 
removed, decanting the washings into the separator, shake 
with 50 cc. EtjO, transfer the aq sola, to an Erlenmeyer 
flask, wash the EhO with 3 X 10 cc. HjO till the Hg is 
removed, add the washings to the flask, add 3 cc. of ferric 
NH, sulfate indicator soln., and titrate with 0.1 ^NH»- 
CNS. A. Papineau-^uture 

I Report on micrDcheimcal methods for (the ideahfleation 
of) alkaloids. C. K. Glycart. J. Assoc. Oficial Atr 
Cfew. 18, 521-3(1935); cf. C A. 28,6527*.— A 5% AuCh 
aq soln isasuitablemicrochem.reagentfortheidenufica- 

tion of hemalrop^ne, hyoscyamxne and scopolamine, the test 
being carried out by adding 2 drops of reagent to 1 drop of 
approx. l%_sotn. of the alkaloid, examg. microscopically 
aad comparing with the crystals produced by known alka- 
loids. Atropme forms no cryst. ppt. with AuQ,. 

' . . A. Papmeau-Couture 

Report on sucrocnenucaj methods for (the idenhfleahon 
of) synthetics. Irwin S. Shupe. J. Assoc. OMctal Atr 
Ckem. 18. 623-5(1935), cf. C. A. 28, 6527*.— In pre 
Imunary work on acetanilide and acetophenetidine sev^l 
reagents were found that produced crystals with PhNH 

sulfate and phenetidine sulfate, theirproducts of hydroIv<LU* 

but the crystals showed considerable resemblance an/rf,ri 
not serve to differentiate PhNHi from acetophenetidine 
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K HpClj *q T’^ fairlr chir»cterr:Ur ciT<als 
»Tli bx:t tier mrt rslia s-=a^ » thw* 

jnvco br ; AIcrtaff^fMccs* (5 c CcJjial^cT 

K-Ocw:tp <!f lUl rJ’£^='*s 

»Tl: ftEnoTT-ioe la sad sole, bet is not "o «»®«atrf« ss 
HeQj <!ol2 The pKje-sl iai-rocbe-“ rraees’e jwoJjc* 
no rrts. vith 02 tiwiaj; ss sik 

«o!n of the coal'd in h HO to liberate the free 
r-hmo! 4-bratichM etezjvd pistes sje feened The limit , 
of «e 2 s.yn'T IS s cpnD ofs'^et 1 >.11 C*n.On(NC^'-. »t 
irl-tch sEifde rfrtaritJsr pls’e* ate fomed, hut the best 
rrsnits see obt&jjcd st • craen eif 1 ICV* ssd mth k 1*^ 
HO srOr la efc ra case cortT'inaoa should !« rtsde^i'h 
a coatrol of the ptre srxthetic treated la the sa»3e wse. 

A rarmeso-Ceiatuie 

ReXdl ta the deteriaiastiea eif) tT 7 «>phostih.tes (in 
ph&naseectcal preparxtiuas'). Hear R Rmd J 
4sj'r Curetr JS, fi^VGClftSS); d C. A.rS. 3 

imI"’ — Further «*ude of the detn of hvpophosiduirs hr 
frdcrooa of HcQ* to HejQj shoired that the method is 
la-sati^actorT, the hiEhest remits c'l'staed t«ii!S oale 
of tlieareacal Ondshta tnth nsaJartl J vtla »nd 
titrstaca of the ei»ss I mdi sesadard Na-^0» piT 10 - 
coasis^* results. Cdlsbarsure mnde of the ouJatKia 
of hTpophosphtte to phnsphnle be lioTit^ »i'h UNO;. 

mi sah»eqtieEt ppm d the phosphate, suiTlertettird be 
the deta of Ca is Cs tTpiophosphiie, pave sattdaftorT ' 
resUts. r ewi'Bte s raapas from (W O to 105 ob'e 
ino 57*71 be FjOj pptn , and from to 101 ^0*7 (ae. 
IW 17*7) he ^ detn A. rapiman-CoDtuie 

Repeert cm {the detemmttion of) santanm Harrr J 
Fuher. J.Ajw P.-=in4fAr IS.jei-ftSdV.' — 
71 k sethc^ of Fernandez and Sogas (C. 4 7ft. 4414. 
55S5) ims atadactorr results on ptre sastonm, liv the 
detn eif san'osia « ehoeola*e trm« it pee< hiph results, . 
that are not due In the itrescare of e*««.» rensent rermn* ' 
tncia theppt. C ec tett resells eaa l>e obtained be nash- 
lac oat the fat mth petr. ether satd mth santoeia and 
then ertc the saatonia mih CtHi, etapc the eolivn*, 
tabae tip the residue sa ale , and treaun; «-iih dmi'trw 
phecrlfcTdraaae; lie present tcatatiee 4 t‘ A C.r»ribod 
Fives sIifthtlT hish re^ts on Chocedate r*irts , but it is 
doubtful srhether the laoeased aeocracr obiaiaaUe br the 
modiSed Fernandes and Somas aeihod is ceat cnooch to 1 
recospaiead 13 adoptioa in place of the pre«cni nethed 
srhich IS taoch les trcie-eotBurnnf The Wlosnng 
method ms developed fee the detn of santonin in san- 
tomea* shake dp ofsround sample for 3 hrs mib lOt'tv 
CaH(, £lTer. shake the Qtrate Viinrouslv for 5 nun «ith 
35 cc of S^Ka CCh sola, discard the BQ la'Tt,emtnfuce 
the CJIt sola , Ster, evsp 50 cc to drmc^s, tair up in 
CO cc. ^td. BaCOH'j, heat to bcnlmcand then lor 10 nun 
on a steam hath, titer, cod. add C ec da HQ (2 + 1). 
ert mth 5S, 15, 10, 10 and ."i rc. of CHCU filtwinj: esrb 
portion thioufh a pledget of arton, evap to drvncss, 
dasdve m 55 cc mnti ale , add 50 ce of 1*7 5.4-Hluiitrt*- 
plrenpfiTdrarmc in 10^ f&SO. (hr vof J. fet stand hr' 
ra a dart place, filter on a tared Gooch cmal^. msh snth 
150 cc of da (1 5) ale , drv 1 hr at IW', cved and 

mijdi CollabonitivB stndv of the method tm sanlonica 
and on a santomn-iant s'lhi mitt of tmwn smatonm con- 
tent showed that, while diect detns wne xatidactorilv 
dope and the av value for aH collabontcrs ms wrv near 
the true value, there ms too wide a vanalion l>cl«cm the 
results of the eeillaboratars with the santonica sample 
The method, hoarver, appears promising and should Iw 
studied fuiher % I^pinrDn-Cimlize 

Report on (the determinahonofl ether W r Kcole 

J Airof Vfns: Oirm 18, Kl^-CCW.t, cl C 4 

75, Tk^Ts;* —The effect of es-sential oils (cul of rnahrrtns, 
tuprnmie, hfe saliesdatel on the detn of TtA) in aq ale. 

ms s*ndied with a vaew to findirig so - re stlecnve 
ahw>Tnion lujuid that will retain the vapor of volatile soh- 
stances and perpat the Fi O vapor to pass thronjrh Of 
ah the liqmls tried, onlv the cornhmation rf a satd stdn 
S'! KOH in ale (irased wuh the sample! and HiS 04 and 
ale {1 — 1 hv viJ ) m 5 tshoders tpanti’ilirdv retains 
the volatile snbstatices il i« combination, bowertr. al- 


*nestcompIe'dTtT.at'’sEt^ H,S0.'H»O-«lc. {1 — 1 -a- 

5 bv Tvd.) also trtains Ft-O vapor. The rtsula show tha* 
s.ime j if t 'fT P g was made in the scardi for the pTjieT selce- 
tive ahsceptioa licpad, lict Ihev do nn jasU-'r reevTr- 
snendativn of a riethcvl for Ft O in a san-pde const at 
tmtnosen aial id essential oil or o’her vrJatjle enbstatiT 
Xfhrti It IS dc<" ulv known that the sample cmtaius oa.*T 
a small rjuanti’v of a volatile suVtance when coriTored 
With the <r-ac 1 " of Ft O present, the presert ter*a*Tce 
A O .4 C- »eth id for X I O pvrs f airli pood resnlt-s. 

A I“ap.nean-Co 3 *crt 

Report on (the deteTTUxahan of) benrvl etaapooads iis 
phtiMCeeti^ preparahonsl. Joseph CaUiwav, Jr 
J. Amw 0.-,wi.‘ .I r riiw..l8..NVr-sM*Coi; cf C. A 
58, CkiTs* — WTu D attempts were made to applv the pmw 
oiLstv densed method to tien”vf hec*oa'c, it was Ivrtd 
that aq altali die* no’ cotcple'ele hedtilrre the cvmtpd, 
even after prolonfrd in ale sofa itwasfomdw 

tpucklr bvdrrfrred The follswtag fcwmiJas wrtt 
wvctrd out fur cal'f amts of Isoth Iwamd and Et ales m 
the same so*n based on the d and t*~»ers>cia tvf*!'- 
tome'rr rmdjnf .5 IsV “ T *>1^3’ " T4X'' f — ifW. 
5 IvY 1 C04 ) - 5 - 11 35 . m which X » E per l(i‘ 
cc c4 Iwrrvlale , F — *7 bv vol of E’OH, .4 " dJJ *^the 
nun , F “ ii-m'TMkin icfractamettr irwdint at 5'’* 
The pwthod 1« descn'ssl 18 dstafl and shown to ipiT farb 
' a'vtirate te<iill« for l>eB*rl ale. A pBpineaii-i>utmc 

Repced «n ithe deter&inatson of! QaasttUes ef 

morpnise in strop T O latou J 4r*iv. Ar 

Cirm IS. .V5a-4 M'U.'i- rf C. 4 28. f..Yh» — Fonbef 
ctClaVmtrve studv of the pTnonOv descrTied r>eth-d 
(mod ‘led b\ t,si -5 UrpT qnsntities of CHCh-alc* tt>i**s 
to msjre a*»^i»rc ^ emulsson«l pave ■uSsiAntiaEr simil ar 
rewul s A. raptoeaa-CmrtOK 

' Report »9 che&iuf tssav for erpot idRaluds. C R 
Cdvcan J 4rrv. P/aafAr Tte-i 18 . Mi-ftlW' 
cf C 4 2S, The coln.“imetnc ts*av of f.tnd»r 

of c"fv wi h l>oih nrotonae clhaaesulKmate (I* aai 
ermap tie tartrate (Hi assundonis was sttiSied cnIUhie 
rativih. Wuh 5 eicvpQotK, the resalu wwe In fred 
apreemm* The pcacral ar of altaJnJ* ww P 07*>'> f 
pcTli*'cc *v’h 1 and P M* wi.h n One coOabemter 
U'ans a Lovilvind tintoraeirr us-stcad cd a ccJiTtaefer 0 *'. 
s tamed tc«=’'s wuh 1 whieh wow ccpial to the sv td al 
tvsults A PapiBean-Cou*OK 

Repert on (the deteraunatjon ofi ai3ites B Bbles 
rrant C. Fivon J lss..f P.'f^nx’ Ajr. Orw 18,.t«-f 

(l‘«.v*'.ef i 4 28 (k 1 N« —\eoIlalsmtive stndv of thr 

KCICS ttieili v1 en tablets cerrposed of dried fiaidcn *■ 
rr<iJ.ep*i Or . starch. N'allCOi and .NaNTh {rave vr^ 
satidacttw levul s, tht max ralcd dcvoatioa liems 1 (“s 
, fresm thcccetml .8 I'apnieau-Crartrv 

Report tnt (the analvsis cfl cuntmws W. F Reit* 
dxHar J lr<«- P/.w./ fm. rVw IS. A{r*(l'V'>5', d 
t' f 18. fC I — The 5 nirthods studiid prcVKWisJv fv 
ibe detn of free 1 and Kl. thouch thev appeared to b 
pTsimiMUg wi in used on ixlativeli fresh omttnents. were 
later Uw-ud to lie unvjitablc, Ixcaose of the foiIl''wmt 
ehanjes wh»,h occur after the en-ment has stood f-f' 
months ( 1 ) a met (alK>ct 0 id the 1 «* *>7 

a swtwd bv ttic fat . <J 1 there is a slow decrease in the » 
eeintcnt aceompaned I v a CMcrt spondxj; increase in 
the cause s>I which his n .1 liecn asccnaintd A ***''■^’5 
ms Oetdiiped (and «< dc'etibed m detail) for the detn » 

to^aJ 1 . whi h IS cssentuUs a« follows; 1 p of snnrmctft i' 

cartsn i-etf at not c\-cr dull red heat m a NT cmcil* « 

rvewnceiif4p R-COi the rrsi }ne i* taken cpwi h beji 

tncH-OanJtreaied wuhr' 7 KMnO. toa permanert pink 
the eelir u d-scharped Wuh ale : the adn. is made I* 

dsf-nesol , aidi suitable aliquot isacidihcdwith 

treated wuh 1.''7 Isl soln and titrated with 0 1 A Na»Sart» 

ofwhichlec =0(kdir>p I. .8 Papmcnn-CrinTure 

Report on (tte detatmmaPon of) aretpphenetjd*^ 
aeetrlsaEerlie aad and caSeme 1- F. M'arrca ^ 
4««- P/fna/.t-r ('Jie«i 18. .'i47-r.l(l'Vt.8). cf 
fsil?* — 8 method fiir the sej'H of the S drugs is 
It IS based on the rrmoi-al ef the raedicutal itirt*~J{7, 
from the mirt m slii.htl\ aciJ sola bv means sf CiK-t* 
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befcR atteiapCE=s to sep. tte isdrridtsal ctAmitueais 
Acttrlsai^b: aod is eitd. fnan the CEQt sola, by laeaiss 
ci N'a-COi sofa, acd d«td. frariaeirscaDy zs tcjraiodo- 
oheETlececaiaooe. CafTease is sepd. froo acttopheaea- 
&je by traps, the CHCli ia the pfes ecc g cf <□ ItiSO., 
dilx- to cot orrr CO cc. with H^O, esSj. with 3 X 50 cc. 
CHOi, dists- cS the belt cJ the solrTCi, erar*. the Ust 
pcrtiocs »t recja tsrep. and allowrcj to stasd ta the op«a 
to const, wt- Aeetcphecetidice is detd by cetrtraltec:* 
the sola, frota which caSeice was eitd. by eeacs c| aa 
excess of solid NaHCOi, addics 5 chops A;^, eity. with 
CHOi. evaps. the solroct, re so ilii s acT cocsideabte 
excess AciObv repeated addas arderapes ef 1 ce. CHCL 
ecd a drop d aJc., a=d allcwrcg to stacd ra tie opca « 
over CaO la a vaccccs d«»a:oatee tin the fcal wt d.^eri 
frtaa the bv cot over 0.5 e* -A coCabceativo 

stedr of the cethod pave re*ti!ts that were far frees tra* 
fprn, the cost co es atect errors beicj the ea5eise dttn 
results were so far frtsc liecrenral that feriher 
norh oa the sobject is cocsidaed to be cswirractsd. 

A Papiseac-Ccctcj* 

Report oa (the dtterrr*tMm cf) C L 

C£iv. y. Xu'c. 0:znsi eg', IS, — 

PmJrac: base eaa t* detd t= perxEcsi sols, bv err j a 
0 sefa. wKh CHCb ta the pt esex e cf Xll<OH. 
the solrect on tie water bath acd dryta^ at ICO* Icr I tr. 
Peritv of the residae can be ascertac-d bv detp the ta p 
wtiih shocld ho 137-9*, acd by tevtic3 with 55e KCNS 
'ofa ta the pt e « erx e cf verv dH RQ wh»ch pties ^arae- 
tenstsc reddish fcrowa crvstala. The t«eh=« w deserth^ 
Tbe resslts teraj to be slyihilT high. Prolasred teatia? 
of the residoe at ICO* n^dai t s a cccsaieratls kcs. 

A Paptceaa-COct^ 

Report oa (the dstsrtssatKSCf) (B dn^s). j 
H. CacEcs. J. Arne. Ofietsi Ae'. CVk. IS, 5S-4 
(1935): d. C. A. 2S, Cod'.'*. — Coliihoratire tests were 
eiriKd cct os the <eps. of Trsh exes acd «rar (edivais. 
■Sr) frvB sterferc^ sahstiaces c- drees asd the? idectS* 
heatiCB, by cse cf the tests premcsiy d e serCL e d asd e ajn - 
tes the CCS saceesstnlv b the erds casted. The 
re^rs, whCe cot estselr satssfaoterr, were i rn ~i|i | 
a&d the cethods ce c o cald ered capab^ cf yteld^ su»* 
fjctory resahs. A. Papbeaa-Coc*^ 

Report on (the assay ef) resias asd clecreszasixdo' 
phyJhaa. L. E. VTattea. J. Atsce. Ar- 

18. 555-7(lS«5): ef. C. A. 2T. 5I*S.— A eeiiibwative 
stndv cf the p i e vaxis lv <ie«crsi«d trelhcd (diphtlv ccdi- 
fied) (dessibed e deta^ fa J. A«w. Qfixijl Aj-. Ctr't. 
IS, 50(1900)) yielded rr«alis that shewed e^ose 
daplaatwn caaaoc always be cfexExd, evea whtt the 
ptoeevhiie is c atu t d cci with r^td atteruoa to detifis. 
The aiethod is sorcewhat earpsxal aad rei^tares its 
techaat be faCewed fa cetxidons det^ A. P .C 
Report ecre»fash=:««f)FS7lS5=. 

J. Atrfc. CHicvsI Ay. CUf^. IS. 557-€i>AS>351 — Ctr«a- 
S'*’ ifaririr 29, Sl'Tfl^l)) has propceed toii-t. th* 
^«iIi=Sta«E?rc£ the seeds as foCows (Jlsthod A)z is— o- 
Ifac^p. cf C a ICMs. eradasted crfcsder (w a j,> 
CO. trlsciy far L aUf mmii: reyrircec) , d with ware 

shafce fretpxatlT to fadhtate the sweE^ cf the tuEc^X’ 

afte r so eta. aTow the seeds to satto aai ntce the^Sii 
ToL occstpted bo the sweCea seeds. Yccrstet fcas 
tie faCbwte- ao£5atfcB (Ifethcd B) 
=-,s^ Icraataac ef cxre raCaj- asd therefer* se^ 
as a tetter cdsi cf the errifaysferaax a-aarr- 
1 p. cf seeds a a 5l>ec. e-ad=i:-d cybzder'aad'aii ixd 
to the a>«. aarir (to the 5c4o. cart 

»ea±w reyefciw). shais at atere^ daa^ a peri-d ef **4 

“”7 *■"‘^7' *^ “^* ^* >«l. OKspied te »»!,. 

se^. O^iVjAUi e stedv fasSarsd the* ilstfai* n 
S^cc esa ^ahfy h=iiE swdfa:^ factors ihaa Msthed A 

^ «pcs=re, acd the tae ef a 

^ .Rggfa eb£=r=ed bv both ccS 

cccs:dsra_ie Taratwtt tad t*— » 


1 Perfx^s de Frew 13. 2:S-i:6(1935)(fa Frerxii acd 
Ecrlish).— A renew of the preseri state of the horacce 
rp«stsoa acd cf the use that caa be cade cf this tsowSedpe 
a dertcatclogy. A. Payceaa-C^.cre 

on cf Ims^ fetahltsseaects Actefae Chirrs. Per- 
fZKS £e Frcea 13, 239(1935).— The d. of ©□ cf hyssop 
fcecuectlv exceeds 0i«5 acd caa even readi OX*-*'’. Tbe 
ester valce is pecerallv low (1 4-13 0) but cac at trees he 
» aa hi«h as 331). gecerallv raepw fnxr 1.476 to I.4S2, 
but scaeOaes reaches 1 4'<I>, eicetdas the rr - i s cf 1.4S6 
etvtn by Glldgr.es^er ard Hc5=a= (C. .4 22, 2S12; 
24, (TO. 2S, 1539, 3775) Tbe free afes., detd. bv co£i 
forruvliijoa ard expressed as CaH »0, rarre frees 10.4 to 
15 1*^ Cc etia rv to Giliesctirer acd Hoffaacs, rt u 
very seldcn that the oH ts •tl ta 7C^ aio A. P.-C. 

Seillaa ctl cf cyitle Etahft'Setrerts .Actocce Chris. 
Pirfi'ts it Frew 13. — Aralnas of oCs of 

i fayrtJe p'Txfucxd e the Avota re-pi'cs dme^ the past 10 
yrs yielded tbe fcilowscv re<ul's d , 0X7V3-0X9I2, oo 
24*5T'-f5>*4S'. *t? 1 Vtj-\ a-ud valce cp to 
e<ter ralre 42 7-fOA. esters as ^H-iOj 14 95-20.S*^, 
ester valce after aeetylalace: SSA-lOo 7, sol fa 0"-1.5 
TcJ acd lucre cf 93^ air , eirept a a few rare tesraa-es 
where the cere dD <ofa5 are cpil'«ces: The«e charuc- 
tenstss dl5er cousiderablv ftwc lho«e puhlished bv Pelhci 
acd Moraci (Aas ep-fita:e7 l'>23., cf C A IS, 

* as’ts;) .A ra?=eau.Coc*Ee 

Cecuia tetraiodophecolphthalKa — a cew sal: for giU- 
fcUdirr Tisuaftiahttts Jclaa Jotusco acd Lewis H. 
ntur« J. Picr^s^ei 54.35^6 1935' — Cstetrxwdv 
pfce£s»?ithal«a pr educes R5c*pes shad^wni ta ficaUsr 
a=t , aad u slrjhUv less tojoc ctraTeccealT » i-Vi thaa 
the <^^ w re < 7v<^ d ^ jCa salt Is b u.Ti 3 betsry lie Cs *alt 
t$ trcce eSective whec g rv ta ceaHv i2— er. 2.7 e > bet K» 
S pheadtetrakdcphesotphthaljs was cere electi v e fc- 
trareccestv. T. E. Rsdtr 

A study ef a co ars e n plat used ftp p-'Tsiir aediise fa 
Art«nhna; ear^eja. C'^rfe O tero asd Rfetee Dis- 
tuyne Earso. Err. frlAy 33. 211-lS'ieGi), 

Av^«ea"c. «tw. Arj'vfsesSS, llB'lSCo); cf. C. A.?7, 
3CG3 — Thett ar a r terat i B eftherrus,6iep4af=acectfaf 
f»T5S, tie phrs. acd chess, charaaerstks, the uses and 
^ dwes cf the ptepc. are piren f-e eart:^y* fearon^; 

* CmrSr f*tXfeirir). E St. Sjrses 

ta ss:rC: p eTT- . Trg asateasd arit T a=c t»ef a ct ay. Ferecc 
Varpa. 2£:gyv Or-m Artt. 35, 237-42^1905).— Th* 
f t«ejxe cf CTveyacate cf Ep, tcri; ai^ aerf 0X1 K cr 
PTC .V EtSO. meases the yerEsudil p.tpejiy cf prcas- 
} : pcuracyacate yeativ. Berry Tauher 


I>it=. cf rcctstrre t= sm^ i^nctides cf suhstaa^ 
T. hCapfcthd danv. [as a drurj (Swiss pat- 

Im: *:£i> [as c'ertcediate f-r pharrmreutanl c-rd- 
tar.5| (U. S. pat. 25 


Ale dicfa ts. Che;:-i'=ch.e Fahrii vcm. Sicdcsr. Swiss 
175.I‘^J;^t 1 ?. 193 5 (Q liy>. Th t i— cxetha^- 

bv treitE-g the litter with cctxvthacrlcccae. The 
e-j— pd. is tsed ts thsrapv. 

TherapeuSc preparatm. G«ry Petiiz. Ger.CH. 5 . 1 . 4 , 
JclvSl, 1C35 (O- l:.*-. 17A9.'. Adis- toC:3X5I2 (C. A 
29, 3v01'). A suhit laeiy w !-n.h tgt? -*-mrrs f*.— fleets cf 
tgta— r-e is recovered firocc eats, cf the juc e is-jj thyreid 

sSicdcr toes pt-cenal eits. by a tcccftfcatis cf the ceee- 

ess ef Ger. ei3X>7L The JI-OH srtc. crety. the sub- 
' stares whaih redurs the Ca cectm cf the bawd » ? ■■' ■ 
ebtafasd a the tet snss cf tie pmxss cf Gtr. €lZJ2-^2~s 
trettad w ith aioct twre its tcZ. cf E'OS. The r^ - 

« * _!. ■ r ~ «— r ^ « f f— . ' ' ' ” 

SedalsTe fiienpeutfa ec=po=is. Aitctt laicn- 
Ent. 43A.223, July 24, 1S05. Ccerds- h n i--p 
tte forrtefa PAb'SCCONR.'T.'". where Sea satd. 

^ * «»«■— .^»-v v’wt 4 crSC n.-T-~c , 


. cesrwtxs. R. Erujuis^ gr-t— , R* b a tee giuiiry sH^ grr^ 
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X IS II or a halogen R" is H or an aliphaUc bydrocarboa 1 propane-1, 2-dione and l-omino-S-diethylaminoethane (I) 
eroup and R'" is H. an aliphatic hydrocarbon group, are condensed in the pres^ee of H,SO, and Zn d^t to 
CONII. or CONIICOCH,. are prepd. by treating a jield directly l-phen>l-2-dielhyUminoethylamm^l-pro- 
compd of formula RR'XCCOa. where R. R' and X are panel (W, which may be punned by rnyoS ittox^te^ 
the MHie as above, with NH» or a pnmary or secondary then converted into its dihydroiodide, (2) 1-phenyl 1- 
aliphatic amine to form an amide, or condensing such hydroiy-2-propanone and I yield an aromelhine denr. 
tompd with urea to form an acetylurea compd. Among which is reduced, without isolation, by trealmpit wii^ 
examples. (1) ethyl-l-methylbutylaeetic acid » con- in the presence of Pd catalyst; U is obtained. The 
s-erted into the corresponding acid chloride by SOOi and . products are of therapeutic value in the treatment of 
dowly droppM into cold coned. NHiOn to form ethyl-1- asthma Ct. C. A. 29,6856*. , »• 

methvlbutylaeetamide, (2) ethyl-l-methylbutylacetyl Cydic amines. Soc pour 1 ind. chim. 4 Bile. S^s 
Sdoride IS stirred with urea at 130* to form ethyl-l- 17rt.830-l. July 1C. 1935 (□ 1164). Addns. to 172,8:3 
methylbutylacetylta^ a £“. -4 . 23. C250». (C. A. 29. 5C03>) Cyclohepladecanone Ibioisoxime w 


metniioutyiaceryitirea / —..—v - 

Antuaenuepreparatens TV'm.S McEllroy and Wra treated with a reducing agent to give beptadeeamethylen- 
F Henon Bnt 431,190, June 27. 1935. The prepns » ««..v o j 

are obtained by the autolysis of animal tissue, especially imine (CHijrNlI, in. G4-o (176,830). oumlY*:! 

liver and other grandular tissue, the autolysis being con- cycloSctanone thioisonrae is reduced to give octamethyl- 
tmued for 10-14 days in an aq antiseptic and soln. until 3 r i . . . — 

substantial satn of the soln. with ammo acids CllChis eniminc (CH«)i NH, m. 14S-9 (170,831). The cyaic 

convemently used as antiseptic and may be removed by amines are used in therapy. 

conen of the aulolyzed product Any solid matter is Hydantoia Soc. pour I'lnd. chini. 4 Bile. Swiss 
filtered off and a preservative, e. g , ale , is added to the 174,461, Apr 1, 1335 (Cl. llCi). Jlydantoin contg i 
concentrate. furan nng is prepd. by heating ethyl furyl ketone with t 

Ointments. Fabrik chem -pbarm. Priparaie Johann cyanide and (MHi)tCOi in the presence of water and COi 
Tnmmel and Hugo Weil Ger. 615,6M, July 9, 1935 under pressure. TTius, ethyl furyl ketone, (NH,)iCOi, 
(Cl 30k 904). Addn to 687,142 (C. A 28, 859*). KCN, water and ElOH are heated in a closed vessel with i 
Omtment bases are prepd by treating ^^i silicate sotns. * CO» pressure of 10-15 atm. The product is 5,5^ihyl- 
with the NHi salts of aliphatic or hydroaromatK eeuls furylhydantom which has therapcutie uses The stme- 


27, 1935 A laxative confection u made by soaking agar doz Swiss 176,^7, July 16, 1935 (Cl, U6k). Adda to 

agar (I) incold ffiO, sepg the land dissolving it in boding J66,0(M (C. A. 28, S8^'). The denv. 3«methyl-o,o 

distd HiO, adding sugar and heating to about 220*F . pbenylmetbylhydantoin is mpd. by treating 5,5'pbWi’ 

allowing to stand 2 5 hrs and mtung with pbenolphtbal- metbylbydantom with The compd tn. 188-190 

ein Sdn of the I is effected in a Cu steam-yacketed $ and is used in therapy. Its structural formula is 
kettle with agitation After addn of the sugar, ctm Cf. C. A . 29. 7343>. 

sirupmaybeaddedand the temp raised to 238*P. Ovloue aad denrabTS Tadeus Reiehsteio. Swu* 

Glueosldes. Cbenusche Fabnk vorm. Sandoz Swiss 175,^7, May 1, 1935 (O 3Co). The methyl ester of 2- 
170,255-7, June 17, 1935 (Q 110k) Addns to 171,174 Leto.f-gu)onic acid is prepd by treating the acid «>“ 

{C. A 29, 6601'). A new active glucoside IS prepd by MeOH. The ester m. 15 ^* and is used in the prepn fl 

treating the C glucoside of Dtiuolu with Ca(OH)i nCanio C, 

in the presence of water. The product is dcacetylated D. Ifucleobde denvabve. Soc pour 1‘iad. ehun. i 
fonaia glucoside C of formula C)Ht.O>t and can be hydro- Swiss 174,014-15, Apr. 16. 1035 (Cl 116k). Addns to 
lysed to give digomgenm, digitoxosc and glucose (176,- « 171,871 (C A. 29, 5604'). An acetylatmg agent a 
265) Similarly, acetyldigitoxin is treated with NaOII caused to react on muscle adenylic acid (174,914) 

to pve a glucos^e identical with digitoxm (176,256). Alternatively, adenv may be obtained by the action 

Also, a mixt of Digitoltr fenotd glucostdes A, B and C is acetylating agent on guiuiylic acid (174,915). 
treated with Ca(OH]i in the presence of water to give the denvs are used in therapy. Examples are given. Ci 
dcacetylated glucosides A, B and C which, on hydruirsis C. A. 29, 6248'. 

give 40-41% of aglucon, 31% digitoxose and 32-53% of Bucleobde denvatiTe. Soc. pour I'lnd chim. 4 Bile 
the cryst disacchande CuHmO, The compds have a Swiss 176,258-9, June 17. 1935 (Cl. I16k). Addns to 
strong OTdiac action and are used in therapy. Cf. C. A. _ 171371 (C. A. 29. 5004'). Yeast adenylic acid is sub- 
29, 5602'. 7 jjfjed to the action of a benaoylating agent to give the 

Quinine salt of 2 phenylquinolmeA-cuboxybc add nucleotide denv benzoyladenvlic acid (17635S). 

B AO Weil, chein -pharmazeutiscfae Fabnk. Ger. cytidvUc acid is subjected to the action of an acetylatinR 

63,023, Aug 30, 1935 (Cl 12p. 12). Addn to563,457 agent to give acelylcytidybc acid (176359). Thedenvs 
(C. A 28, 4540*) The CHCli used as vdvent in the are used in therapy 

process of Ger 603,457 is replaced by another org liquid Colloidal caleium jnalate. The Drug Products Co • 
inwhichtbereageutsaresol at60-70*,e.g .benzeneora Inc. Bnl. 431375, July 5, 1935 An aq dispersion of 
mi« ofalc andether colloida] ^malateformedical usebyintravenousorinti'' 

Preparabons containing volatile consbtuents of plants 9 muscular injection is prepd bypptg Ca(On)iBndcaosuiS 

Madaus A Co Fr. 784,616, July 22, 1935. Plants or malicacid to react therewith in the presence of a dispersiBg 
puls of plants contf volatQe constituents are ground up agent, e g , Na gluconate. NaOH is preferably added to 
with nooerystallizable or difficultly crystallizable sugars a soln of CaCIi to ppt. the Ca(OH)i Cf. C. A. 
and dried Dezttose, invert sugar or a mixt. glucose 4901*. 

and lactose may be used Heteroeychc mercury compounds. Soc. pour I’lnd- 

Diammo alcohols Chemische Fabnken Joachim Wier- chim. 4 Bale. Swiss 176.757. July 16, 1935 (Cl. 116*) 
nik & Co A -G. Bnt. 431 ,848, July 12, 1935 Divided The above are prepd. by the action of a mercuric salt ft 
on and addn to ttl.T^ (C. A. 29, 8000’) Diamrao pyndine-S-caiboxylic acid allylamide Tlius, the abo« 
ates of formula RCH(OH)CH(Ciri)PfHR',inwhichRis P mentioned pyridine denv is treated with (AcO),Hg 
an aromatic radical of the C«H, scries and R' »s a dialkyl- give pyndme-S-carboxylic acid allyUmide-(AcO)iH| 
of fonniila This is treated with KOH and evapd. to give pyndine-S; 
RCOCOCHiorketoalcs of formula RCH(OH)COCH, by earboiylic acid all>lamide-Hg(OH), which decompose**' 
cemdensmg these with aliphatic diamines eontg a pnmary 120*. It forms water-sol salts which are used in tbetapf 
ammo and a diJkylammo ^oup ^ form awimethine Sdverglycerophosphatepreparabon. KarlRoth. 

Irir-. m 4 ,fo™i'J*,BCOC{CH,) KR' or RCII(OH)C- 618374. ^t. 6. 1935 (Ci. I2p. 15). Adda to 617.1» 
It-H,) NR . and subjecting these, simultaneously or sub- (C. A. 29, 8239‘) Freshly pptd Ag,0 is dissolved in *“ 
sequenOy, to reduction Intheexamples.il) 1-phenyl- aq soln of glycerophosphoric acid and (CHj)iN.. andW* 
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soln. is filtered and erapd. in taeuo. The product ts 
identical wib that descnbed in Cer. C17,153. 

Complex compounds of alkali metal and alkaline earth 
metal halides with hydroij alkyl amines. Walter Kropp 
(to ^“inthrop Chemical Co ). U. S. 2,017,0r8, Oct. 22. 
Cryst. compds. of basic character and suitable for use ta 
prepf. therapeutic media are obtained by treating a secon* 
dary or tertiary amine at least once substituted by a 
hydroxy ^kyl group, such as tnethanolamine. diethanot- 
amme, or K-benzyldictbanoIamine with a halide such as 
CaBrj, Nal, CaCb, LiCl or Kl, in a solvent such as ale or 
water, or by reaction of a hydrohalide of the amines with 
an alkali or alk. earth metal hydroxide. Several examples 
with details of procedure are given. 

Primary phosphates of an^o add esters Schenng- 
Kahlbaum A.-G Bnt. 432,155, July 22, 1S35 See 
Ger. eOO.907 ( C. A . 29. 5224') 

Vitamins. Tadeus Rmchstein Swiss 174,028, Apr. I, 
1935 (Cl. 116A) Witamin-C (/-aseorbic acid), ts ob- 
tained by enoluing 2-keto-f-gulonic acid ester by an alk 
reagent and treating the product snth cooed acid. Thus, 
2-keto^-gulooic acid methyl «tcr is dissolved in hot 
anhyd MeOH The air is driven out by N and Na added 
Pure II Cl free from Pe is then added to give ascorbic acid 
Pat'SoIuble vitamins Sophie Dotcharsky (one-fifth to 
Solomon Teitelbaum) U.S 2,017,942, Oct. 22. A food 
maten^ contg these vitamtos such as liver, kidney fat. 
egg yolk or vegetable material is minced and subjected to 
plasmotysis; any remaining whole celb are caused to 
burst by the addn of a suitable quantity of deaerated hot 
wafer of such temp that the resulting mtxt. does not 
exceed 75*, the materul is filtered under pressure, the 
residue u dned at a relatively low temp under subatm 
pressure and is cooled and crushed, extd with a solvent 
for the fat-sol. vitamias of low b. p. strch as ’*petr. ether" 
or 65% ale, and the ext. u filtered and the solvent udtstd 
off (all the steps being earned on m an inert atm.), to 
obtain 3 vitamin concentrate. 

A. Soe. pour ]*iad. chin, i Bile. Striss 
174,85!}, Apr. 10. 1935 (Cl. 36o). Addn. to 1CS,I35 
(C. A. 39 , 552*}. Monocyclic unsatd. primary diterpene 
ales of the vitamin A type are obtained by condensing 
C|H| with <r-dihydroioflone, reducing the resulting acetyl- 
ene carbinol to the corresponding vinyl corbinol, treating 
this with an inorg. acid halide and condensing the resulting 
primary halide with acetoacetic ester. The product is 
sapond. by alkali and the resulting ketone condensed vntb 
C|Ki. The resulting acetylene carbinol is reduced to the 
corresponding vinyl carbinol which is heated with an org. 
acid anhydride to form the ester. This is sapond to give 
the free primary diterpene ale. which bi, 1(^8* 
The product is used m prepg. physiolopcally active 
compds. Examples and the structural formulas of the 
compds. arising at each stage of the prepn. are given. 

Hormones C. F, Boehnnger & S^hne C ro- b. H. 
(Fntz Johannessohn and Erich Rabald, inventors). Ger. 
818,165, Sept. 3, 1935 (Cl. 12p 17.10). As an adsorbent 
for recovering ovarian hormones from liquids contg. them 
in free or combined form, use is made of an At(OH)i gel 
p^d; by treating a so(n. of an AI salt with 8 eoned. soln. 
of NHi, and gradually heating the ppt. The gel A de- 
scribed hy Willstatter and Kraut (C. A. 17, 3513) b 
suitable. The hormones are recovered from the gd by 
exfa. with an org. solvent. 


t Follicle hormones. Schering-Kahlbaum A.-G. Bnt. 
432,435, July 25, 1935. Urine of pregnant individuab, or 
prepos. obtained from unne, are subjected to steam distn. 
to remove volatile phenols, the residue b treated with an 
alk. agent, c. g., alkali hydroxide or pyridine, the soln. is 
then caused to react with an acylatmg agent, e. Z-tP- 
toluenesulfonic acid chloride dissolved in RfcjCO or OzCl, 
and the acylation product is isolated and sapond. to yield 
, the hormones. ^Tien unne is ased, the boiling with alkali 

* IS continued until all NH| is expelled. Kieselguhr may be 
added to faciliute removal of the acylation product by 
filtration, or it may be extd by means of EtjO 

Sex hormones Schering-Kahlbaum A.-G. Brit. 
432,474, July 26, 1935. Divided on and addn. to 432,435 
(preceding abstr ) The process of 432,4.35 is applied to 
other starting materials than unne, such as placenta ext., 
prepns from ovaries and other organs, and exts. from 
3 vegetable matter prepd in accordance with Bnt. 271,492 
(C A 22, I65t). 277 J02 (C A 22. 2440) and 294,650 
iC A 23. 1996) 

Elastic woven bandages Lndmg Flemmicb, Villhelm 
ricmmich and Otto Flemmich (trading as A Flemmich’s 
Sotme) Dm 431,663, July 12, 1935 A binder or 
bandage for medical purposes, etc , comprises a warp of 
rubber threads, fast to boiling, interspersed with cotton, 
silk, wool or like inelastic warp threads, the rubber threads 

* and some or all the other threads being woven with spaced 
inelastic wefi threads The rubber threads may be made 
by spraying rubber latex os descnbed in Bnt 214,615 or 
maybe *'Lastex”or "Ijctron ” 

Germicidal dressings. Deutsche Gold- und Silber- 
Scheideanstalt vorroals Roessler. Bnt. 431,656, July 12, 
1935. SeeFf.780.917(C y4.29,5058»). 

Dentifrice. Guy A. McDonald and Oanel Miller (to 
S Vktor Chemical Works). U. S. 2,018,410, Oct. 22. 
Comminuted di-Ca phosphate ts used with a small pro- 
portion (suitably abmi 1-4%) of a stabilizing agent such 
as a Mg phosphate, stearate or sulfate, etc. 

Deatifnee. Rudolph A. Kuever (to Pepsodent Co.). 
U. S. 2,019,143, Oct. 29. Insol Na metaphospbate is 
used to fine particles so as to act as a polishmg and cleans- 
ing agent (suiubly alone or with various other ingredi- 
. eots). 

Cosmetics. Ernst Schnabel. Bnt. 432,022, July 15, 
1935. SeeGer. 60S.S>l(C. H. 29,1944»). 

Cosmetic creams. Bella Bnsko (nee Margolme). Fr. 
784J03, July 22, 1935. The cream contains sapond. 
spermaceti 10, soda lye 12, steanc acid 50, glycerol 200 kg. 
and water 1751 

Cleansing agent for the skin. Pierre P. Coustolle. 
Fr. 784,4(H, July 22, 1935 A cleansing agent comprises 
7 or contains a salt made by the combination with one or 
more mineral or org. acids, other than those forming 
soaps, of an amme denved from mono- or poly-bydnc 
ales , particularly tnethanolamine Examples of acids 
are HCl, IfiSOi, HNOi, phosphoric acids, bwic acids and 
glycerophosphonc acid. 

Reducing the nicotine content of tobacco. Ilall To- 
bacco Chemical Co. Bnt. 431,596, July 11, 1935. See 
e U.S. 1,962,145 (C.yl. 28, 4842'). 

Denicotinizlng tobacco Dietnch Bnimund. Or. 
618,359, Sept. 6, 1935 (Cl. 79c. 1). See Fr. 764,751 
(C. <4. 28, 5934'). 
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Theorebcal considerations on the synthesis of 
lo Kowalczyk Prxmysl Chrm. 

19, 80-lG}(1935). — Four different conditions of chem 
reactions are recognized, in which the heat of reaction 
“1* values, depending on the pressures tinder 

content of the reagents is calcd., (o) the 
?T I “ van't Hoff model I for reservoirs 

and n for reaction Tcssel, and (5) for tech. app. in 


B. H. svxmzs 


P^cct app. in which the reaction attains an equil. and 
jy ^uaJ app. la which the eqml. is not compfetely 
nached. In tech. app. the heat of reaction is about 68J. 
lowCT than for reservoirs of the van’t Hoff model. Paetr^ 
utTOlved in app. design are considered and a material 
“P- A. C. Zrchlm 

r ot hydrochloric arid from chlorine 

tmd tjdrotra). Anzd Quim. , 
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Vol. 30 


157-61(1935) —Several types ofo 


pp are described. ^ drated oxide. Tbe latter Is dissolred is slisbt excess of 
i. E Gilson KOH and electrolyxcd, giving the metal Ga. 

Analysis end eonunercial value of nitrates from Gria*. --j U' 

-- 1 n.i hfnt inrm 1ft — Colujsibium and tantalum. Clarence iV . iialLe. /m. 

lade uSost CUm.n. 1160-0(1935).-Tbe treatment of tantal.te 

»Triii«iv»lv nf tr fat 5 to 08 6% KNOil ifhile the ChHean nstd columbite and the sepu. of Ta and Cb by recrystn. 

SSt” ^ i I G B "I K «aor,do .r, Th.a n.ui. 

mtmtes contain no ^ ^ *« finding extensive uses because of their corrosion- 

Coelingof^t soluhonm 8 . « resistant properties, low work function and low cost. 

ATfl^ 6. 20-29(1934) -In ^ » Ta carbide is used in the manuf. of bard carbide compos 

mF.i.^,, d.«™»d Tt= ™t, rf Af,Id„upr»dM,ru.Color.d<, S A. toid« A., 

later interfere with the operation of the centrifuges, is Co- 20 or more deposits, with 7 

solved by the following scheme the cold bnne from the ». v _ »» -» 

tower corns KG cryslalsand broLea-off incrustations is ^^Lwf CAm IP 

passed through a revolving screen. The fine crystals 3 ftechowtc*. rnemysl Cliem.l9, iUSt~lW, is.--o{iy.so} 
pass throush with the bnne into a settling tank Large 


pieces of incrustations left in tie screen are removed by t 
screw convener to a roller mill, crushed and let fall into 
tbe settling tank Tbe unifor^y fine crjstals obtained 
in this manner pass to the cent^uges Tumps, piping 
and other equipment suitable for this service are discns^ 
James Sorrel 


Tbe process of hydration of langbeinite consists of 2 stages 
involving soln. of langbeinite to yield a supersatd soln , 
which later crystalliies Coveting of the surface by 
hydrated products can be avoided by agitating the soln 
Tic suptnald. soln. can, when seiSaently stable, be 
sepd. from tie raw matenal by nitration or decantation 
aod yields pure oyst. products. KtSOi free from insol 
tmpunties was obtained from schfimte treated by tits 


Thereacbonof su^diorid^AiMtefim^^^^^ , - The rate of soln. of langbeinite in satd. solas 

L Kill mm and \ P Postnikov. /. CAem. /«d. ^ ^ (uoctioo of temp, and is repr^^ted by curves with 

a max. at 25* (equil of schSnite-MgSOt TIIiO) or at 
GO* (sciGnite-K»&0>). A math, theory of continuous 
soln IS given. A. C. 2, 

The aeivation of bletriung earths, hi. Kraj&aovii 
, voinDieieiv la i.j or> ft smaller vo. vi xas •‘"1 ^ CerkotTniov. CAem ~Z/g 5P. 716-17(1935).— 
ce above the liquid is helpful However. H ms sfow SamplM heated between 260* end a om 

._-reactioogreaUy,sotiat»8H40.isforffie<lth«reactKm 5 eapaafy. S. Drad/ord Stone 

rate falls sharply This effect can be partially overcome 

L ..ft Recovering solids Ironi solns (Ger. pat. 618,107) 1. 


(Moscow) 12 , 571-80(1935) — Thermodynamic ealens 
show that m tie formation of HjSO, and S from SO> and 
II-O, pressures exceeding 300 atm need not be used. 
Czpts show that tacreased temp, favors the reaction. 
In a sealed lube ot 330* an approx 10% sotn of SOi 
reacts completely in 13 brs A smaller voi. of gas 


.t; 


catal)Sts only at low temps , w-, „s u. ^ 

Thus, although the S which is formed is very pure, the 2.018,397, Oct 22, Tor ptoduang substantially anh>d 
reaction has com limitations. A better roet^ is to use HP from a crude matenal ecmtg lesswatcrthanthecoast.- 
a soln of (Nil, ),SOi and NH.HS<^ These react . boiliog mixt . the matenal is fractionally distd. from astill 
smoothly to form (NH,)jSO., S aod H|0 at relatively ® the final temp, of which is brought to about the b. p of 


low temp and m any conen H M. Leicester 

Sulfur from sulfur dioxide Arthur J. Caddick 
J/ifiing Jfdf S3. 213-16(1935) — K,S and efemental S are 
produced when SOj is r^uced by incandescent carbona- 
ceous matter, but investigations show Chat COS and CS, 
are also formed Expts were conducted to det whether 
ihesc last 2 could be made to deliver up their S incleiDenlal 


thecoDSt -boilmgmixt , and through a fractionating device 
so controlled that the exit gas from it is at the temp of 
the b. p. of anhyd HF. 

Dearseaicating auUune acid Paul V>\ Bachman (to 
General Chemical Co). U S 2.019,038, Oct. 29 
Gaseous HCl. HP, G or F is continuously circulated 
intimate contact with a dispersed stream of HiSO, at 


form, this was found to be readilv achieved if either gas 7 an elevated Ump (suitably about 60* or higher) so 

were mixed with an excess of SOxand passed through a tube an As habde is formed and passes off as vapor mth the 

oontg. red hot pumice The secondary reactions and unreacted gas, the As halide is in large proportion con- 
general exptl data are diwssed Each vrf. of CS» re- densed from the gas and sepd. and residual As halide »s 
quires twj« jis vfO nf KW and each val. of COSStsU sepd. the gas fry tic aecrono/ an adsurhenceoeftaee 
Its own vol for complete decompn to >ield elemental S carbon, silica gel or iihg and the pun£cd gas is then 

A W. Fuibank used for treating further portions of IIiSO, to be purified. 

Is there a profit m chlorine end lutrste from ult? An arrangement of app. ts described 
F W dejahn CVm & Met £«f 42,537-8(1935). , Refining «tiraii and elkahne earth metals and tteir 

" ” alloys Deutsche Gold- und Silbcr-Schcideanstalt v 


Extraction of germaninm and gaUium from germanite. 
I Remoralof geimamumby tbe distillation of geimanous 
sulfide Warren C. Johnson, Laurence S 1 osier and 
Charles A kraus /. Am Chtm Soc 57, 1828-31 
(1935) — A simplified process for the removal of at least 
99% of Ge from germamte as germanous sulfide in tbe 
vapor pha« i^descnbed 11 Acid extraction of g^imt 


Rnessler. Ger. 618,499, Sept. 9, 1935 (G. 40a 1SJ20) 
A filtering app. is described through which the fused 
metal or alloy is passed at a temp at which the impurities 
remain solid hleans for removing the accumulated 
impuntws IS jirovided The app. may be operated con- 
tmnously or inlermittenlly. 

Alkali metal cyanides Hermann T. J. KOnig (to 


^urence S F^er, WaCTea C Johnson and Charles A. 9 N'-V. StiLslorbindingsindustne •■Nede-riand”). 
l^us /5td 1832-5 —Residues from the above removal 2.018,135. Oct. 22 For the production of high per- 

As and Ge from gemamte are extd. with HG The centage alkali metal cyanide free trom sulfide and eilovide, 
Pft .1* H,S to ppt. the heav> metal sulfides, an alL earth metal cyanam.de, such as that of Ca. is 

Iau and A1 are then sepd from Fe and 2n bv boilmx the bntrA m ti,> ftf a rA^Mmf tmt> 


i« -i.'iTvM'r from Fe and 2n by boiling the heated in the absence of chlondes at a reacting temp 

.„T‘? Fe and Zn ui sofn Al aboveSOO* with an alkali metal sulfide, such as that of ba, 

* u frwn a ether-water together with a Gyielding material, such as aothracite 

which Ga and traces of Fe remain cool, and an excess of an alk. earth metal compd , such as 
CaCOc, capable of reacting al the temp involved snih tbe 


I. sepd from the Ga 

mixt satd withllCl. A t 

dirsolied The he is removed and the Ga pptd 
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dc to lomi OJk. carlo mciai smitac; uw • rwu ---■ — • . 

cjid. wjlh a sohent for the alkali metal mitecmiti;. MgCOi and C^COj, in proportions de^t,ng 


resulting mass IS - . , , . 

cyanide, such ns with McOII or nOIl, m which the alk 
earth metal sulfide formed js insol. 

Alkali nitrates. Paul KiibclVa. Pr. 784,225, July 22, 
l'>35 HNO» is caused to react on on ufj sola, of an 
alkali chlondc in which is suspended CujO or CuO a^ 
Cu m amt. at least cquiv. to the Cl present Tlic CuCl 


substantially from ctjuimol. proportions, is calcined Und 
hydrated with water to form a flurry’ of Ca(On)t Und 
Ms(011)t, and HD is then added to this slurry in an 
amount not matenallj exceeding that corresponding to 
the Mg(OIl)i present; the resulting slurry of mued 
Lu m ami ai icasi cuuiv »o u.c s.. r.vsi.n hydfoxidesand chlotidcs is then carlwiiatcd to ppt, CaC:Oi 

formed is sepd. and the win. of alkali nitrate is c\apd ^ andthelaltcnssepd , leaving MgCliinsoln. Anarrange- 


The CujO is regenerated. . . , , 

Easily Boluhle ftlcaH metal metasihcate hydrate. Ernest 
R Boiler (to Grassclli Cliemical Co ). U S 2,018,632, 
Oct 22 A molten alkali metal metasihcate hydrate is 
mixed with an easily decomposable peroridc, such as 
NajO, or HA, and the nilxt. is solidified. 

Gas reactions such as ammonia oxidation. Nikodem 
Caro, Albert R. Prank, Rudolf W’endlandt and Tliomas 


nschci. U. S. 2,0IS,2I0, Oct. 


ment of app. IS described. 

Nickel carbonyl I C. Parbenind. A.*G. (LcoSchletht 
and Max Naumann, inventors) Cer. 618,108, Sept. 2, 
1935 (Cl 12 h 4) Metallurgical or other products which 
contain Ni and S, and have been obtained by a process 
inxolving fusion, arc treated with CO (or gases contg. n) 
at a roi^ temp and pressure, c g , 200-275" and 200 
aim , without ptelimmao roaximg and reduction Gtxxl 


temp and pressure control, steam or C6| or other gases 
are added which are easily condensed, absorbed or other- 
wise sepd from the reaction gases (as in the form of nn 
aq. sotn.) after they have passed through the reaction 
zone; or water xapor and COi may be formed from II 
and CO added to the reaction gases, and in some instances 
SOi may be added Various examples with details of 
procedure are gixen, and app is described 

Catalyst for ammonia oxidaboo Geo M Hickey (to 
J Bishop & Co Platinum Works) U. S. 2,018,760, 
Oct. 29. A eataljtic gauze is formed of an alloy of Pt 
with BJi and Co m small proportions and is annealed and 
aeid washed 

Catalysts I G. Faibcmnd A.-G. Pr. 784,503, July 
22,1035. See Brit. 429,410 (C A 29, 7030*)- 
Punfrlug zinc salt solutions _ (to 


Tor assisting m 3 yields of >fi(CO)< are obtained Tljc starting material 


may be pretreated to increase its surface, c g , by pourmg 
the fused matcnal into water or by granulation. “Tyic 
picfcrred starting matcnals contain, m addn to Ni. otficr 
heavy metals capable ol combining Mitii S, c. g , Cu, 
or Pc. Sp processes are described 
Potassium sulfate. Wintershall A -G Gor 018, 1C2, 
Sept 3, 1935 (Cl. 12/ 5). In the nianuf of KiSOj from 
kiesente by way of the double salt KtSO» 5fgSOi, undcied 
kiesciite IS ground after it has been iicated willi KCl-coqtg 
sulfate mother liquor obtained in the process 'fiic 
double salt thus produced is worked up m known mantjcr 
a Get. 577,051 (C. A 28. Sfi5») 

Sodium aluminate. Russell H Cushing and Clarence 
W Burkhart (to Pennsylvania Salt Mfg Co ) U. 5, 
2.018.007, Oct. 22 See Bm. 427 459 (C A 29. C376i) 
flaked sodium cMoride suitable for use m household 


Crasselu Chemical Co.). U. S. 2,017,930, Oct. 22. A 5 cleamag mixtures, etc. Ernest R Bellcr^(to Grasselli 


«oln. of a Zn salt, such as one of ZnSO< contg as an im- 
purity on olktdi or all. earth metal compd., suchasNaiSOi, 
IS treated xnth Zn fluosihente, and the resulting ppt. is 
sepd. 

Alus^um chloride. Claude G. Miner and Dudley 
Baird Pr. 784,178, July 22, 1935. Aluminous malenaJs 
are Caused to react with a chloride of Cu, Pb, Teor Znand 
a reducing agent to produce AlCh and a metal. Thus 


Chemical Co) U. S. 2,018,633, Oct. 22 A pi:t«te 
compnsing NaO particles and an org. adhesixc such as 
gum arable is spread into a film and the film is solidified 
and broken into flakes. 

Fusing mstensls such as sodium nitrate, etc. Herman 
A. Beckhuis (to Atmospheric Nitrogen Corn.). U. s 
2.010,112, Oct. 29. Por fusing a solid, fusible salt ofaa 
alkali ineial and an oxy-acid of N, such ns NaNOi, a melt 


AliOi IS cauxed to react with PeCli and C at 1200*. with 6 of the salt is brought directly into contact with a heatjng 
^Cl and C ol 1000* or with ZnCIi and C ot 1450". Cf. gas and the resulting heated melt then Ims the solid salt 


C. A. 29, I593‘. 

Recovery of beryllium sulfate from its mixture with 
aluminum sulfate. Charles 0, Sawyer and Bengt KyelJ- 
greo (to Brush Beryllium Co ). U. S. 2,018,473, Oct. 22 
The Ali(SO,)j in the mtxt 1$ comerted, with an alkali 
sulfate- such as that rf JiH*. 3d juj aluny And J.br mnr.v 
of the sola., with respect to Be sulfate, is adiusted to 


sufficiently close to sain, to prevent the solo, from holding ^ may be follow^ by a flotation sepn, 


introduced into it. An opp. for continuous operation 1$ 
described. 

Zme oxide. Poleoski 8; Zollncr, Zwcignicdcrlaasung 
Berlin Pr. 784,642, July 22, 1935. ZnO in ores js 
sepd. from other metal oxides, e. g., PbO, by trans- 
Jmmaf rJlu* Astrnr 3 d svXMcs dt A’Sc/aVcs, e. g., by a 
neutral or reducing beating in admixt. with Pe^. This 


a Sola, more than any predetd. small amt. of alum at the 
final temp, at which the alum is sepd. 

^Monoctlcium phosphate. Wm. H. Knox, Jr. (to 
Victor Chemical Works). U. S. 2,018,449, Oct. 22 
Strong HjPO, is caused to re.ict with a substantially dry 
lime base, such as hydrated lime, to produce mooo-Ca 
phosphafe and water, the reaction being elTected under 
a substantial x’acumn, so that crapn. < ' 
the temp, of Uie reaction below 100* 

Calcium sulfate. TMnficld W. Heckert and Gordon D. 

Pigment & Color Corn.). U. S. 
-,01S,9^, Oct. 29. A finely divided CaSO, suitable for 
pigments is obtained (suitably by reaction of 
HiSO. xnth CaCl]) in nn aq. medium in the presence of 
a compd. of Ce, Th, tnvalent T1 or U, which serves to 
restrain crystal growth. 


Sulfur dioxide. Chemical Construction Corp. Bi-. 
784,147, July 22, 1935. Acid muds from the purification 
of hydrocarbons by HiSO^ arc decomposed by bnngjng 
them into contact with heated solid bodies, such as metal 
balls, pebbles, sand or coke. The SOt is withdrawn from 
the heating zone. 

Coolmg hot gases containing sulfur oxides Geo. A 
, erry (to Calco Chemical Co ) US 2,019,245, C>ct, 
29, Tlie gases ore cooled to temps suiuble for the 
production of HiSQ, by the contact process by passing 
them in Jieat-cxchange relation with liquid water main- 
tained under a const, pressure such that its b. p is be)ow 
the temp of the gases but above the dew point of the 
gases, so that heat is Bb^^orbed at const, temp, by 
water and steam is evolved, and the ga«cs are then passed 


n»h»rrf^,r.- »T . .. inheat-exchange relation with the steam so generated, so 

rit /11 Rxa^ T.?K*^n^ ^ **>*1 the steam is superhc.atcd and the temp, of the gases 


org. matter, e. g., that resulting from the low-temp, de- 
hydraiion of an org. liquid, e. g.. ale , by means of 
anhjd. CuSO., is sepd. by phys. means from adherio"' 
iR'* loo***'’ groimd and then dehy drafed at 

1 .'"‘b movement or agitation of the salt and 
of the liberated HjO vapor. 

Alegnesium chloride from dolomite. Joseph S. Lmrd 


„ App. IS described. 

Bead recovery from chloride brme. Niels C. Christen, 
sen. U. S 2,018,438, Oct. 22 A relundy coned 
chicwide brine contg. I’b salts is treated mth an amt, ©f 
Ca(OH)t substantially less than that chemically cquiv, to 
the Pb m soln la the bnne, but more than three-fourths 
of such equiv , to form a ppt. which may lie convert^rf 
into basic Pb carbonate with COi. 
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Bnirfcea Fnti Ha=-'tnrr (to Asaieaa Masue^ca •« Preferthly, a si=aU «rc^ is perwicapf«w& 

XletaL, Com ) C S mssae 19,733. Oct 22 A rassce wt2e self^ifatiss »sd is complete after a sheet trse. D 
0/«iri=jIp3t Xo 1455.119 (C. 26, 107i>. tteteep. lacitases toor-tich.fcc iJistaEce. cp to theb p, 

Penfraz hTiiracea for the hpd r pee a ation of earboaa- cootias of the nim. is adnsable. Instead ol tsts? a 'ch- 
eeous ca^enals. Icteratiwal HTdroseMtjon Patents stance yteliLsg O, free O or Ea«es contaieics O cap le 
Co Ltd Bf ■431,970, jelv IS, l^So. For the hydro- eaployed. After cosapletkia of the reaowa, the seJa. 
gcsatxHi of cta'enals. H is sernbbed toth n nentralired by the adda. of aa cej. or irorp. h«e aaj 

Lqaefed hrdrocarboas that are gaseota at wdinary temps, erapd. to a dry state cc pptd. by pewiEg the sola, cto 
and ts «T:ts«p:e=tlv trashed mth ofls to remerrt traces of ^ an org. precipitant, snch as ale. or acetone, 
sa-d screhbins agents Lujuehed CH4. CtHt. CJIi, Apparates fer actirataig earbocaceous nateiiils fcj fca 
CiH-t, CtH, or a cnit. cf the«e is smtablc The H is tayeis by gases. Albert A Godel. Fr. 751,079, Jc.V 
preferable p-^nninarily pnnSed to remore the greater 22. 1935. 

part of the mptsities snch as hrdrocarbpcs, COj. XHi, Acbeatsig bleaching clays. Anton WirrstnUer (to 
etc Baymsche A -G. fur chemistie A landmrtschaftlth- 

Trestng blotr-off gas from hjdrt^en prodoeftaa by chetmsche Fabrikate). U, S. 2,0lS.9S7, Oct. 2®. Oar 
the con »ater Taper reactnjn RaymoBd Blondelle (to cjatenal to be activated u suspended m an aq scla. rf 

Sooe’e des mines de Dotr^es) B S 2,01S,11S. Oct 22. * jgjj ,^cjj AlCli and there is added to the raspensica a 
\ cTclic process fc» rfstamiag a miit of H wrtli CO and 3 qcanUty of free aad of the salt such as HQ and the ac»5- 
a "cnaH propcptuca of X and only traces of hydr ocarb ons snspension ts boiled nnta the aad is corapletelv used, 

inrolves £r*t cansicf coke-oven gases to pass over Fe the «'i5 treatment is effected entnelr o the pt*- 

oitdes at aiwt 750* m H-prodoemg app of the •‘injo- of salts of the aad. 

water neaa” type, then caasing the resist Eases to eharwaj. .Ubert A Gcrfel Fr. 751.115. Jdr 

pss ^tcmoosly tfajngh a ^ of coke. tttenuUy 22,1935. A hard charecol of high voinmetnc capacity is 
heated to about 1200* and Renting t^ gaOT mm. ^ prolonged maceratwa of bgneons sobstances c 

pas^gfrrathei^dcolmfthe^ebai^^scSMay cf H,SO, at appropriate cenen. (25‘Be.) aadtenp 

rw. ^ asd caAocinsg at IDO* or ktghsr aad tio 

activaticg by gases or chem. agents at a high temp. 


small 'ized partmles to offer high-coctact surface smbont 
eatumg esoesErve loss cd pre ssur e ta the app ). App. is 

ITttrogeti and hydrogen Ammotuaqne smthftique et 
denves Fr 7S4.355, Jelv 22, 1935 A tnm of N and 
H •citable for the prodactHMi of XHi Is made by gasdytng 
carbon endex presnne bv a eust. of_yTew and sur so 


Active chtTconl. Oswald Heller. Fr. 751,139, Jdr 

2,1985. Grams, dost or molded pieces of a carbccacenn 

matenal are activated mechamcallv m a reaction chaater, 
areaction taking place between the material tobe attivaied 


!□ Obtain a gM^roed pnropally of H. N and CO., which i^ibe acOTtmg swlwtweM 

u ahenrards treated to CO. and traces of CO, ^ return prod^ (TO wdH) and tbe c^ 

CH, and other onpnnties Ap? is desaibed . rf reactwn (O « air) o^e other hand, so that ^ ^ 

Cojsple* oetsl eonpooids of tartuie, tltteoBie. Ewde, * *»««■ «»«xm hat is liberated and activating gases •« 
lactic and otrie tods, ete. Bans Schmidt (to mnthitFp teloraea, 

ChenialCo) U. S 2,018,811, Oct 29. XcirmetaBic Exchange aad tdsorpbve material N. V. Octroejo 
coBplacoB^s arepTB^ byractioarfaperoBde.stKh Maatschappij "Actmt.” Fr. JoJt 22, 19S5. 

as HiOt or ilgO. with a compla havy metal eompd rf A mateml having leobiic aad adsorpurt property » 
a atd. aliphatic hydreiy eaibosyU; aad contg. at least “de by onsmg hyETOseopie them, sabstaaces apahle « 
oseliTdrnzygronpma poauen toa carboiybeandgrocp, fitm? water by chem raction to react on materials coi^ 
said havy metal h^gy present m a lower stage rf valency. C. Thus, eorf, anthraa.e, awdust, peat, lignite, 

By this omdaUoa p r oc e ss the complex bound heavy metrf 4 or molasses is treated with SO), H-SO,, ZnC3i. Caua 
u transfoemed from its lower Into its higher stage of va- BCl or HiPOi at G0-25Q*. The product is called aeove 
lency. Such heavy mnals are. for instance, ^ Sd, Fe, or activated bomns. 

Co, Mn, As, Cr and V._ The starting materials snnabte Reffning mineral pmdncts. Franaska Blexhtren (etc 
tor the p m p o se are obt^nable epute fgne ra lly hy ligating Stmtnng), Helene Bleibtmi (nee Greiffenberg), Ast* 
an aq snspension of an oxide or hydroxide ^ a tneial rf Lahusen (nee Bleibtreu), Max Bldbtien. Adelheid Blei^ 
the character described and an aliphatic hydroxy car- trvu (see Schmidt) and Ccrothea fileibtrec. Ort 
boiybc aad or a sit thereof of the character described 61S.Q22, Ang 31, 1935 (Cl 12?. 1J)1) Kadin, txachvte 
until a clear soln. has been obtained and, if desired, neu- and like mineral products, contg impunues srf m hydro- 
andpptg the complex compd ^ hahe aads, are powd. and mixed with (e) a habde of 


tralmng the reaction n: 
farmed by pouring lie reac ti o n mixt. into an erg. precipi- 
tant, such as ale , or by evapg. to a dry state Sene 
complex compds crystalliie from their aq. sains . such as, 
for instance, antimonyl potassmni tartrate. The start- 
ing compihi ctnnprf is iffs^ved la wafer. To the sefii. 
there 1$ added at least the calcd. amount rf 


alkali or alt earth metal or A1 and (5) a srfrd org. and cr 
an aad salt of an morg aad All the components are takm 
u the air -dried state, but at least one rf the compos®^* 
(«) or (4) roust contain water of crystn The nuit i5 
fieated to about 130"^ aad tbat Imnated with wafer or 


19-GLASS. CLAY PRODUCTS, REFRACTORIES AKD EKAAIELED AIETALS 


Canada an important mar ket for American glassware 
Charles H. Ducote- Ceram Age 26, 153(1930). 

Herbert S 'WiDsoii 

Effect of Tiseosity of the sip on porosity of glass pob 
produced by eastmg R. htoretti lad rrira cerem. 7, ’ 
321-5(1931); ReferaiiarlnSQitaliiSeraturiio 8M(193t). 
— It was found that lowering the Trsco«ity effect sa decrease 
mpcvosity, it is nnimportant whether viscositTisoblamed 
bv surplus of liqnefaaents or water. 51 V- Remdeadv- 
The use of kyamte m eineibles for glass meltxng S. R 
^oles. BaU Am. Ceram Soe 14,335-7(1935).— Satis- 
factory crooblcs for glass melting eipts have been de- 
veloped They are made from C5% calcined kyamte 


(60-ctesh) and 35^ rf a refiactevr ball clay (known m ^ 
trade as “XX Sagger” clay). A slip is niade with t-t 
addn. of 02% alkali by wt. (equal p^s NajCOi and 5* 
sibeate, brand "S'*), and cnicibles 2Vi-7 m high 
cast. Fmag is to cone 4. C H. Kerr 

ControHed luminous gas flame in gtass meltmg J ® 
Xealey. Ceramic Ird. 24, 273-1(1935). H. S. "9 • 
The transparency of colorless glasses to vanons 
tiws ol the spectrum 7. Eroher-Desnacres Irr*; 
sdicotet tad. 6. 354-6. 370-1. 3S1-3(1935) — SevtfH 
transmission curves are mduded with a general discos- 
SK«i Herbert S. 

The qnestioo of flie magnitode of powdered glass sur* 
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facts K. Eerscr, ^V. GtPcitn and K. St<\sser. 

Irti, Ptr. 13,S01-2o(l''35).— On the hasas cl theceetk*! 
ccasidcratioBS and esr*!- »t »« shown that the Mir» 

faces of i^ivedcred gU^s can l< characterued 1" etatBtKrai 
^■alues. whk'h ate teadvU tertt^'*''dde tf proper prceanttone 
are taken in the prepn of the eanspks. Ttiev are, M 
cour^, not the al\s talues and In general will with 
the ti'clhcd of n'eamien'ent' Tain with HXO» and 
the ahsorptton of uxloeoMn were the ntethods u'ed I ere. 


jfi—Cbss, Clay Prcdufts 


\ C2jj« t *0 003. The shp nmsl be well blunged to release air, 
•* * and the sample for testing must be evacuated belcwe taxk- 
tng the deto. C. H. Kerr 

The intemitioaal staodanuiatiwi of colors. A. Maerr. 
J. Am. Ctrom See. 15. SGl-G; Am. Crvm. See. 

14. S4‘S^(1C»35) —The classxticaticm and nomencUture 
cf cedors h.a« Iwen based upon axbnrar^* numerKal s>-s* 
terns. No such «^-${enj has found wide prartjcaJ use. 
Kames of colora are usually prefeTted, even in the mdus- 
Thtre should be international stand- 

C. H. Kerr 

Reeent reeisioos of high temperatures. L. Donald 
MocTis and S R ^heJes J. A"*. Censm. S.'e. IS, 
3a>-<!0(l£t551 —Data on recent detns. of certain fixed 
points for tefcrtpce in pyTometry are collected here to be 
readilv available to the ceramist, C. If. Kerr 

Screen analysts for plant control Wgar R'. Rugh. 
Cmi Sx is. 34fV-ti(1935l. C. H. Kerr 

Pytophrllite in S^n Diego Countv, Calif. (Rkhardl 
S Coating cotitpns [for gliss, pcweliin and bwkwork) 
(Itnt pat 431.2j5t') 13 


T^nt\>thTee references. J. K Hyde * tnes and vicneos 

The derelcpment of optical glasses la memory^cf ardiiation 
Otto Schott. W. IVevl. Angrv Cifm 4S, 

(IfCS).— A histiwnl ^eich Karl KammenneNxt 
Glass in building R. A Miller fad Eng. Ckem 
27. 9 9 

Hygltitic tlsss Iff **’“*’^"®®* J l\xi>ka Isttiev- 
rcfTf 1, No 4-5. S3-f.ll'V>4). Rfr^i-J’tn StitkiCf^fr. 
atur No. 1327(1*V.C>) — Gh<se' permeable to ultravKAet j J 
ra\s and atvMhuig infrared raix are di<^'u*.«ed and 
their propertiee pointed out. M \. Kordo»d\ 

The detemisanon of alkalies in siLcates with apedal 
reference to hlgh-almuma refractories Ld>,ar B. Read 

J. An CfQm.Se< IS. t^l-tHl'VbM.— fix precise analv- 

(An.d.5<i.l21.50..A^Hls;D. Aw tkwttl.(lb.l)) rairmount GUw. Works) I S 2,01S.SS3-I. Oct. 

i> preferable to the Hb method, pn^^ded the -.m Structural and operative detaiU V S. S.OIS.SSA-G 

IS high enou.ih (l.W«) ^ ^ (no a<sigrment roted) alMO relate to dec furnaces suitable 

the$ample.andthefop«tbecni<:iMeisei>^edsuth^nttr trelnaj; jUss 


to prt>ent Ices if alkaiie*! b> ei-apn Fcrroutircanalx-us 
the results b' the Hh method are satidactoo. if « Ic 
rerceml’ered that the result* arc alvihtli low It the 
‘amplecanbedeci'Hipd eon'pletdv b\ IIT. that irethodis 
as geed a* the j Lawrence ?i"Uh methixl ard has the ad* 
vantage of direct detu. of total alkalies C H Kerr 

Italian kaoUas. Kausto fV^ri Cra.**? *.'af* cr^w. 

I. 50 (net) .—The properties of Italian kaolins are given 

M. V Kondoaly 

Mining cl kaolin and refractory clay In Italy. A. LMti. 
fed. revs* msn. 7, 427-I>2(l''o4); Re''^!i.i’ie% 5i.'«hul* 
Iderafar No. nS2(i'^^).— Ital an kacluts contain a high 
amt. of FeeoT'pds. and tne cuartt purtKles. Thetcinieg 
ard re&iuag of kaolin and cia>-s axe described. 

M. Y. Kcetdoidy 

Mechanical method for the measurement cf (he ptas* 
ttcity cl clays and mixtures of elays. J. W. Whiticniwe. 

J. Af", Cr*uw. N.Y. IS, .'v!C-S'tl953} — The app. n*cd 
t"e3i«UTes the peretratioa of a constantly IvVidcd (15 lb.) 
hemisphere (3 in. diaci.) into the plastic elav r^ass dimng 
a dehnite time penod. The data indKute that rf — cJ'" 
expresses the relatkuiship between depth of peretratwa, 
d, ard the cwrespooding tune, t, a and f* being conjts. 
Vndoubtedlv a is rvUted to the load useil. the diaci. of 


Apparatus for molding glass articles suei as bottles and 
Jars Wtor r Ifofiram (to C>wen<*III Gfiss Co). 
1‘ S.J.OlS.CSl.Oei 22 Mech feature* 

Apparatus for formieg gltsswarc such cs bottles and 
jan Frank O’Neill and Clarence C. Kinker (to Owens- 
fU Class Co.). U. ?. 2.PJ.«.CCP. Oct. 22 Mech. lea- 
* s ture*. 

Apparatus for forming hollow glass articles such as bet* 
ties. Wn. 11. 'Watkins ard Clarence C. Kinker (to 
Oweas-in. Glass Co). U. S. 2.017,9^5, Oct. 22. Mech. 
features. 

Apparatus for manufacture of hollew glass azteles. 
Prrdexwk A. Hartvoa (to (’mted GUss Bottle Masufac* 
turm Ltd.) U. S. D.0lS.rs5, Oct. 2i>. Mech. features. 

Variegated glasi articles. Henry T. IfcUmera and 
Robert 11. Donuald (to Akro Agate Co ). U. S. 2.019,- 
(US, <Xtt. 2.\ Vanixi^ details pf app. ard operatioa are 
doscrihed. foe cotnbtrar,g molten glasses of di5crent ceJees 
and fcTOung ankles such as cups, yarx, etc. 

Chromium-plated glass-working apparatus. Rowland 
D. Smith (to Ccemug Glass Weeks). V. Ss 2.01S.S14. 
Oct. ^.1. Devkes such as moIJs, pl.ingm, puulies and 
blow irons are formed of oxidiiablc metsd such as steel ec 


the hemsphete and «eme cl the projvrtres d the efsr. f rrm and crated with Ck. 


P is the measure of the plastic properties of the elav. 
The amt. cf recoixrr cf penetraticat cf the hemi'-pbere 
after the load is removed is a tueasure cf the ait ard gas 
content cf the plastic mass. Funher werk is ur}.ed 

. C 11. Kerr 

P.ishciied sulfur as a }oiadng material for elir prod- 
ucts. IV. C, Rutckel and R. W. Dweker. RaL’. 
Aw. Cetaw. 14, S2>W52(1>105).— Excellent rendts , 
wiih pJasiicurd S a« a bending agent for parnig brkfc * 
sussest* Its use as a jointing tnatmal for sewer piiw, sewve 
.... . a II. Kerr 

The ecect of the solid4u;uid nho on grinding a ceramic 
nenpUstic. Karl Skhwartiwalder and I’aul G. Ilcrvld 
J. Aw. Oraw. IS. Sf^SllfiS.’i).— A cerar-K nen- 
plastie (»p_. gT. oOl) was wel-crourd wuh sc^aidicuid 
ratios 0 X 2 .. -1 arxl 1 1 15 for ranous lengths of im*e. Gram- 
me distribution and surface area, a* detd. bv theR'agncr ! 
tnibidm-eter r. ethed. were ctv-ipared. The catCTta) 
po^ water ga\e a lower pereestage ie- 

screen, fewer particles between ID 
and CO tnKrors. and mcee between 10 ard 0 irKwns. 

SpeeiSc mrity as an index for shp eoritrol* J. R, 
^n. Aw. Grrow. .Kv. 14, S.53-5\l'^).— The 

t . gr. M a emsiing body should he controlled to «ttlun 


Soft glass of high electrical resistance. R’ri. C. Tavloc 
(to Ccmicg Class R'orks). D. S. 2,PlS.Sltt, CV.t. S'!. 

glass c™tg rb oxide abo contains borK oxide ami F 
in a eeenbined proportkci cl l-FiHx the I'crk oxHie content 
being at least as great as the F content. V. S. 2.0lSsSl7 
relate^ to glass such as r*av contain silsra 55-(S>, Fb oxide 
I^>. NaiO 2.T-.'5 5. KjO R-IP. Li^O O.l-ldl and .ALO, 
rot more th.an 2^ 

Sheet gUss. \Vm, L Menro (to .Ar-erican Rlndow 
Class Co.). Knt. 43l,tV'iv, July 12, l9o5. In drawing 
a sheet upwards froen a i«th c5 molten gli<s coctai-^ ia a 
drawing pit and noxing the sheet contimocsly ia a wr- 
tKal direction until the g!as> has been anrvaled and 
the s.jTTo«cding temp, of the glass is «<, ccaticUed t^i 
the annealing rone b?< at least partly inside the drawing 
pit. The iawnikin r*ay be appbesl to an app. cf the 
rocrcaull type in which a sheet is drawn from a mass of 
glass through a debiteuse which u situated in a drawing 
pit. the sheet being annealed and coded in a ker sjteate^i 
above tfcc pit. Coders are siti»»ed as ttsmil ad^cent the 
meniscus of the sheet and a 2nd set of ctders b provided 
adjacent to the sheet ard above the main coders, toredcce 
the temp, of the n^mg EUssclcseto.andpreferabhrwitlua 
the arnealing range. Air b blown thiwigh the has:i! 
cf the leer transversely to the sheet bv the tscars and m 
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the r-7-^ ia En'- 431/^ (folloiriss ftUtr ). < uoo potot oT criiUrialjle, the po^ tjfffatts «e fce^ 


a C -<•». 

»i>.v-y ih*^ Ffois™: L Ei-icp (to Aseneaa 

Uliiyir Glass Co). Bnt. ■t31^>3. July 13, 1S5S. In 
draxrr? a ihati cranimt-onsJy up w a rd ftCKS a bath « tcM- 
Its glas5. trwsi ts p'cmded lor tssssg the atf or other 
gas toat ts a coetagt with the rjtrj iheet. pan tes^ arty 
■nfc Its ktwtr p»3>Ti^, to ctrcniate irassTtnely to cAtam 
' • A Focrcault type d app. - 


vidle they are caistaiaed at toch tes:p. to gUze them, 
and the artatle »s r^j^ected to a reheatr:? to at least 1 W*. 
App. t« iteetibBJ 

Brulafof rejeaeratoreheckerwork. CarlOtto U-S 
2/M8,223. Ort. 22. S'jnctisal details. U. S 2/)IS221 
rcla'es to regeserator chamber and the ck erw t rt Of 
coastmction. 

Caftsg hoSov articles or tho»e with thin edges sseh ar 


desc-hed, where the ret^nred ctrcnlalwn ci the gas tnay * tubes or co=tansers of tinosa. tSica, etc. Castca Pd- 
tj- ejected ty means c< tlcnrer cottlcs which are placed pech (to Soc. a=oa des carndactures dss glaces & pr^ 
a* ih* ci the drawmg p« and iLrect air blasts tram- chats <±i.-EiTn» de Sai3t.Cobaia, Channy & Ceer). 
TtneJy toihefear-boithssUssshwt. The circnlaiioa c( U. S 2/)I9/>W. Oct- 23. App. and sanocs operatisx 


T c-.ar t^le place ether a the p*t or in the lower part d 
th*- leer abore the pit so locp as it takes place adjacent to 
has pan d the pUn where the temp. ' ' ■* 

* amealngran?' 


LS Within of ai/rre 


details are descnl-cd, 

Porecla-n resistant to passage of Z*rays Leslie Brown 
(to Lenox Ids.). U. S. Oct. 22. A reactne 

T%> coenxl stich as ois^, an aodic oxide exh as SCS 


>pp*iahii fsr ih»<t glass Jo^h P, Crowfcy j and a rtlatistly small amt. of a heat-^ecosEpwahle aSnh 


icd enor Ifambjcrg ( to Libhey-Owecs-Ford Glass Co ). 

I S S/jlf.Go, O-t. 2’J. Strtxtcral ai^ meeh featcres. 

Afptrtizs let antanaheaSy csthsg predefersnned 
I*ngmj cfl a ttr^ of glass HlkzEgioa Ererhers Ltd 
and jeo^ph Ga’kelL Eni. ■431,*1 l 3, July S, 15Go 

Ap parah is for t* c:p * . ^g sheet gla i s I^ingtfiaE'oth- 
ns Ltd Gcr CK,2S?. «>pt. 6. 12« (O 22.s STl). 

Hardening glass TnisEchtn Ent.-Kl/A-J, JcJyl. 

■'•V; In hardeeng gla»s aitxlw, the t.igip. to which the 
f!a 1 th'JcH be heated u dstd. by o(»«cmni the chant* 

'J lose phyi peopesty of the glass wtkh s-anes srjih 
’esp , a ttp d*ts. betng snade for each ariKV that is 
a^'dflsed- The da'.red temp- can b* dmd by treaKsisg 
*he rap’d decrease in the elec, resifosce that takes place 
as thetestp. app’mehos thesdusmg post, or bycfeeiT- _ 

eg the fo'tensg of a spesnen of gUn that is placed in g Carbmc»h=n Co ). . 

<tath a ps* 'xn a the (arssce that it i> somewhat turter cat tcfractory anacles 
than the shiet irtach » bssg handed • ‘ - • • — • 

Optafjsg ^asi. Ceh'. PsUltr Cla-h.tutrwerke 
C n b H, Otr CIS/C3, A=g 31. (O 321 C). 

‘ a gt e g alar epaefy ts p ^o ia eed by treating gUn inth an 
a^ KHPi lath of rscderale e o ae n , e. g , l'>-405c. to 
which addnl l!F has been added a a p ^ eyr tin ep to 1*/^ 


metal salt nch as Rh.'Oi are tsated together to form a 
ntnfcd calcLig of relatirely hi^ ts. p,; this ralrnte ts 
add^ to a porcelain mis a^ the mist., a finely dzrided 
form, u pressed to the desi.'cd shape and fired to case 
sitnficatioa Kamerocu rxamgle* are pren. 

Refractory materials k’icter II. Goldschmidt. Off. 
CW/»1, ST»t 4. 1930 (a. &». 8CB). Minerals eon 
sistcg ma.nly cf ifg orthooheate and cootg. do more tb*3 
V)% cl Fe, ealfd as FeO, are worked snto mssti. eampT*- 
sag mmeral powder assoed. with grannies or pieces cf tie 
ctperal. aM the tnixts are sintered withoot (issiOQ m a^ 
ot trilling a*m. and then, tl desired, ta a reducing atni 
The muu may be mel’cd befo’e tb^ are sintered. 05- 
Tioe II the prtftrted Euneral. 

Refractory prodnet tmuhle for resisting tpalSng 
Henry Jf. Baanam, Jr , and Charles ^IcMUien (to 
* • '* • * S. 2/)l9^. Ort. 29. Testd 

— — ^ _re formed of e lLi s iaa togst^ 

smta alvxit 2-l'>% el «*-»]—*«'«, the o i cr osm iet ure cf 
canmg con'isti'g prinapally ii tsUrVxkag crystals cf 
fiagaeyA spmt! tad crystals cl ah.tnifta. . 

Cast refraettsy artsd** cech as l..iagt for fasp 
Raymood C. Banner asd Henry K. Bazanana, Jr> (to 
Cartoewdma Co). V. S 2/319,209. Oct. 29. Crt 


articles are feened cl AJiO, £2-^. SiOi 2>14 and an aSh 
Frwtmg glais teTbs Tsdanj-hi Sakalun I*. S ♦ orwlesathas)va.Oor KyO 1-lOSy 
2/;l^,422, Cyt 22 A glass bsTh is filled sntb a sola of Flrtng refractory blocks Ilaztford-Cmpire Co. Cer 
’isHFi and Is TertisiIJy d.-??ed in a h«a*cg br=i •«li «l«,2r/,. Sept. 4. IlOi (Q S.'A. 12 1C). S« Ent. 2T6,' 
as Wales wi that <gjs ge va» csnesis art created and the VXi (C.A.TZ, 2«9) . 

l>slh IS fro'ted in padation on its mner r.i- *-A a trass- nectnc Inmate for beat-testing refractory prodset* 
pt-ent portaon IS Wt at the top c' th* ceek. DasalPetit. Pr.78l,ia5,jBly22, 15R.J. 

Tools for poEihmg ssd gnsimg glass Frcdme B. Abrasrrf articles The Carbonzsdimi Co. Ltd. Enf- 
V-aldron (to PCkmrJJa E-OS. Ltd ). U- S 2/nO:SH-5, 4.TI//3. July J. 1933 In oJg. ratn-brmded aUasm 

23 S ymt—al, msth and eperatrre d'laHi arules ly ffioneemg grams cl abra»iTe material with a 

Compos., glass. Sthlemsche Spegelglas-llamdacfcr, ' remi wIttui and miixng with powd resin, iti* mmt. * 
-.1 .. ..fc n _ V IT w— «... . - heat-treaUd wtJe the grams are maintain^ mSosnllr 

sepd. to prevent aggJommuoa so that a coating a 


Carl Tieiyh G. m. b H. Bnt Jtdy 3, lochi’ 

*n mrpertioo glass, e, g , foe indioaimg L,-njd feveli tn 
prewme and raeemn owamsrs fee cwro-iv* hn-nds, 
crrrpTMS s^veril pieces sepd bralatcrorlaTerscIa 
rcn-^clifiJymg catee^ having approx tb* tarn* *• as 
e'j.«s The fin^ gla's pisoes may lx harder-d aM may 
<‘'*-rinco’npa , e. g . cmeervm pKcs may b* a enr- 


tMid IS loraed aronnd the mdiwlsal abrasive 8?*^ 
the artidr it w-l/strspaitlp based, trg aAting. a 
qsas’ttyd resin sofveea.e g ,ksi than l^.to the coated 
grams, pstssing the mat. and cenrg by toting A* a 
remit tl the prn-iois heat -treatment cf the coated gr»®’- 


.ofl-rerirtmg gla's w have a Ir/w cc*" d cxpa n Tm or g the rmn bond is partially harderwd and does not tend 
'"■*T AlOi wt«. A «cita*> iyxi-s»Jid>.'y- to Cow between tb* grams derm* the presnng and lieat 

L- J ma-t n al u a mut. cf p<ly=ena«d vmjl acma'e with a Ueatmest d the article, whi^ a th» opend»ced and 
flteaer, e g , ea«tor ed. cU cl ttnp*rlEie. and, d de*rM, Co's fntJy. 

i3f rcet£cl^, lx appixd as a srln Recoreiing gram such as aiheon eartpide from cecsi=* 

lemt^tM glass ( S4f»ry glass"). ^aHarc H Car- bonded artxl*s each as scrap abrasive material Alfred 
‘*^1 A- Jaeriivjt, Uo P. Tbre-pwia (to Carberadmn Co ). U.S2/3I9,«=' 

S,* L 5 2/119,118, Ol, Oet.29 Lumps of the material are st*j«led to dbrep- 

r It a Ckn ere-tg apclyin»T trve forces stxh as by cmihing azd the dnnipted maswS ar* 

tl a v^l xthmyl ea-tz-acl. S-veral mar-pies are gtvm- 9 treated withchem.rtagentssixbasKaOHsrla.forfarther 
partiaEy glased and sm^tfe for f-t«rg the gram frem the bond 

(to Moan- Tile Co). Lead ghum, etc. EhrUxb Kartort. Fr. 7Si/A.. 
Sijisrttnaldetais Jclr22.XS33 Orm cl Fb contg. S as wtD as r«idae» « 

i-i ^-r ~5 arndm Ca«tnQ DtJpmb (to Sxs- ifcefdnadas'ryccpiitg SareconverUddirectlyloglasest*’ 

* ^,c-.am d^tgcsdm|ly^ &.prcdj •sctr-srim fnts instead cf drtaming tie c-etal. The Pb ore i« 

^ snteodjced into a fnamg foniaoe alorg with the coasuio- 

m^i/T. - f: * , artal* are gr«=d cuts no e e var y to frxm th* glaze and reducing agents and 

w iVssat»i-p wtth Is a* bait e-7al to th* tTar«forr-.a- b*at*d«ofE>yn 
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20— CEMENT AND OTHER BUILDING MATERIALS 

s S’fours 

fill R "nn flQ^S) —The reauircments are (1) 05% must resuJts are reported; untreated controls are practically all 

stren^^dry unfired joints must not be less than lOOlb * least effi^lve Nevertheless NaCl treMnicnt 
per sq. m.; (4) the mortar must not flow out of the joint ably double the life of mine UmUrs 

m the 1500* refractonness test The procedure for tests of Wblman salts and NaF (2^c) ”1'^’ 

Is E C Petrie factory protection Alfred L Kammerer 

Ihe dependence of shrinkage of porUand cement on The life of untreated and impregnated o^ tobers 
ohTsicalMd chemical mfluences Hans Kfihl and Diung* Willy Kinberg Luty Cukro^r 53 . 483-4(1935) Z 

HsienLu ThW -Z/g 59, &13-S. «W~C, 013-16, lOlb- Zuckmnd Ctchoslorak Rep S9, 471-2 —Untreated oak 

18, 1028-9(1935) —The following conditions were studied ties m Germany and Prance serve &-1- yrs InCicclio- 
amt. of mising water, humidity of air, compn of cement, 3 Slovakia such lies began to decay after 2 yrs and had a use- 
gypsum and CaClj addn Shrinkage increased with to- ful life of 6-S yrs The necessity for using sapwood and 
crease m AliOj modulus but was a min when the molar inferior timber, the cracking at estrcmitics and the collcc- 

content of AliO, and PciO, was equal SiO, and CaO non of moisture in crevasses were responsible for the 

contents had bttle effect Porty references shorter life. Oak tics impregnated with a mut. of ZnCU 

P S Roller and a tar oil served 15 >ts and had to be removed be- 
Mignesite lining for cement kilns Gngor'ev Zttetn- cause of meeb. disintegration, on sections of the railroad 
So Ser. 79, No 61, Referaikorin Silikalliieratur No. 587 where trafBc was light, the life of the impregnated ties 

(1934). — Eipts showed that the addn of calcined XfgO ranged from 20 to 25 jts Frank Maresh 

to cement does not affect the vol stability of concrete, * 

and IS harmless when present in cement MgO present Machines for moistening cement raw matenal with 
m magnesite bnck is dead-burned and therefore docs not ^atcr (Bnt. pat 431,352) 1 Coating eompns [for con- 
react with the constituents of the cement mix- There- (Bnt pat 431, 3SG) 13 

fore magnesite bnck is strongly recommended as lining 

Cement Unnart Pors^n Bnt 430,781, June 25, 

A? ^J??s »W5. See Fr. 770.747 (C. A. 29. 3803»). 

deenbed in which the pressure required to force water 5 ^1035°**A^cMent 

through a mortar specimen is measured P. S. R S. Lalm). Bnt 431,000, July J. 1935 A cement 

Determining eoUoids In soil for rammed earth constmc- having a rapid initial set, c. g., within l.w , and a suf- 
tion. Ralph L. Patty dgr £nr 16, 275-6(1935)— ficieotly slow hardening speed to avoid the formation of 
Data are pven on the m«h comph of soils m relation to cracks by the evolved heal compnsw a mixt. of ^ummous 
their suitability for use m the construction of rammed cement and Portland cement or other Ca siliMde cement 
earth walls. Soils contg 40% of colloids are of doubtful free from gpsum or other reiMdmg agent. The cement 
value for pise work. Soils contg. more than 40% of may be made by mixing 2 kinds of dmleers, e g., 10 pro- 
colloids are defimtely undesirable. Addn. of sand does portion from 1-3 to 3-1, and grinding 
not improve the wall if the soil naturally contains more 6 Portland cements Socifti dcs ciments francais ct des 
than 43% of colloids The Bouyoucos hydrometer Portland de Boulogne-sur-Mer et compagnie des Portland 
method 1$ suitable for deig colloids in soils for pise work, dc Deswes. Bnt 431,090, July 1, 1935. White cement 
K D. Jacob clinker b obtained by removing the clinker directly from 
Tightness and standmg of concrete strnctures H the hottest zone in the kiln and cooling it in the absence of 
Rahtu Tetniiiinen Atkakaushhti 25, 270-^(1935). — any gas contg O The cooling may be effected m an atm 
Small sand particles give tight concrete, the larger particles of water gas, producer gas or IfjO vapor in a closed v esscl 
mciease strength. The gram of a suitable sand for water- or by quenching with HiO or by allowing the clinter to 
tight concrete b above the Fuller curve y = lOOv'57^. , ® surface layer being removed 

np»»r .v'..*.!. 7 in this case. App is described Cl C. 4. 29. 


The newer special cements have not yet been thoroughly 
tested. Addns to plaster to increase lightness usually 
reduce its resistance to acids and its stren^. These are 
chiefly org. substances. Inorg. addns increase acid re- 


in this case. App is described Cf C. A. 29, 1226*. 

Preparing raw materials for cement manufacture. 
Mikael Vogel-Joigensen Bnt. 430,430, June 19, 1935. 
The raw materials are passed direct from 1 or more wash 


sistance, but have no influence ou strength or tightness milb, without intermediate grinding, to 1 or more sieve 
E. E. Jukkola machines which disintegrate the material and sep. the fine 
A new method for impregnation of wood. Bror Hager, I**® coarse particles Each sieve machine comprises 


Trataruinduslnen 20, 281-4(1935).— The logs 


sieve which surrounds the rotor carr} mg blades that pro- 


for some hrs. with a soln. of Na arsenate at 92-^*. At a outward from the rotor and force the matenal agamst 
temp, most of the air and water enclosed in the log are tbesieve, the shape and inclination of the blades and speed 
rmmved. The soln. b cooled to about 75-80® and left for Ihe rotor being so co5rdtDated that the blades present 
1- hrs The soln. partly penetrates the Jog The warm advancing wall surfaces which receive all the material and 

soln. of Na arsenate is pumped off, and a cold soln. of distnbute it substantially evenly in the axial direction of 

ZnClj is poured in and left for 12 hrs. The ZnCii also fbe sieve. The fine particles may be passed direct to a 

penetrates the log and reacts with theNa arsenate to form cement Vfln or to a container for the finished slurry or may 

Zn arsenate, winch is insol. m water. In this form the As first be passed through 1 or more further sieve machines 
IS poisonous to all wood-destnictive organisms, but is not The coarse particles, after being passed. 1/ desired, through 
po^nous to the human body. J. w, Hdst 9 1 or more further sieve machines, may be returned to the 

Ex^nments on the preservabon of mine timber— Prog- ’rash mdi or mills or may be passed to a gnnding mill and 
!• Sfyaii and N, A. Richardson thence either back to the sieve machine or machines or 
Ki in’ Products Researck Records direct to the container for the finished slurry. 

Apparatus for cooling cement cfmier. Harry Swadner 


• ore treatment. Johan S. Fasting 
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(to F L Snidth i Co ). U. S 2,010.17?. Oct. 29 

SmictviTal and operatrre details 

Sliaft fumsee for burning cement, etc , fired Tith gase- 
cns, lj?tiid or pnlremlent fuel Ernst C. Loe^che. Ger. 
6104X^7, Sept o. 1035 (Q SOf 12) 

Molding fibrous cement slabs b rolling-ntacbines. 
Lina Sbneider (nee Sturm) . Bnt. 431,103, Julr 1. 1035- 

1 i_ht fibrous cement slabs are produc^ b\ pas^f * 


> B^O.. MgCl-. chrome alum and MgFi is used for prepg 
a mut. erf cream-IiLe coaastency with a mill, formed frtci 
cssuin. talcum, calcmed magne^te, borax and sand, and 
Cfatna wood otl is added just before pouring the final miit. 
latu a mold 

Artificial marble Ernesto Revelant. Bnt. 430,94$, 
June 27, 1033 See Fr. TfiS.lSO (C. A. 29. S74'). 

Cementibous bunding fale, etc. August H. Sexton (to 


fcrmed bv stitching together wood fibers, straw, reeds, j Superw Cement Coip ). U. S 2,018,192, Oct. E 
: , through a slinrv of magnesite or portland * * "■ rr-n „ ■ ‘■imm i 


cutting offlengthsandplacangtfcemiauKrfdstoset App. 
u described 

Machines for coating tubes or similar aibeles bternaQy 
with aspb«!t, Tarnishes, etc. .Mfredo Vallen Bnt. 

431,413, July S, 1955 

Ojating surfaces The Bntish Mannesmana Tube Co 
Ltd and Arthur J Hodgbss Bnt 431,562, July 11, 

1035 AnFeor^teelpipeortube.whileheatedaiulcontg a pressing 
a quantity of fimd bitumen m the bottom, is matntaised 
sub'tantiallT honrontal and rotated slowly, e g , by roU- 
eis to lap or spread the bitumen m suecessice layers mio 
a uniform coaling, the »peed of rotation being msufficient 
to subject the bitumen to anj appreciab’e ceotnlugal 
force A ^ mall quantiiv of filler, e g , slate dust, bescl- 
gnhr, mav be added. 

Concrete and hydraulic cement Detrey S, Almv Ltd 
Bnt 431,67“, Julv S, 1935 This corresponds to Fr 
7t)3.952 (C A 28. 56S') 

Colored concrete Dewey S. Altny Ltd Bnt 431,- 
6S0, July S. 1433 Adda to «f.679 Cprecediag abstr ). 

SeeFr 44drfS(C A 29,3131’) 

Light weight aggregate sutable for use m concrete 
Cairell B,’ Bowyer U S. 2,017,859, Oct 22 A bghl- 
X3 aggregate is prepd by rapidly cooling molten slag, 
reheating it to near the m. p , and gradually recooling 

lasertible nbratmg dence for use with concrete before 
setting Enoch B Jorgensen (to Mber Co Ltd ) U. S. 

2,018,78“, Oct 29. Structural and meeh. details 

Apparatus tad method for molding articles from con- 
crete, etc. Eugene Frersisnet Bnt. 431,481. July 9. 

1935 

RoadmatenaJs Soci^t^ de rechercheset de perfection- 
nemcnts industnels Bnt 431,781, Julr 8, 1935 


Fr. 762,692 (C A 28, 52W‘) Powd pitch may be used 
in place of the powd bitumen 

Koad matenals Soc. anon des ciments Portland de 
Rombas. Fr 784,582, July 22, 1935 Blast-furnace 
«lag, contg a high proportion of lime, which has been 
quicUy cooled in air and finely ground is mixed with bi- 
tmmnous road materials 

Road suriaong compositions Socrftf de recherches et . 
de perfectionnemenu induslnels Bnt 431,474, July 8, ' 
1935. A compn that can be spread by app usu^Iy o^ed 
for spreading ordinary road tar composes a tar bitumen 
or tar-pitch mixt coatg 65-555o of bitumen or pitch, and 
a carbonaceous filler, preferably finely powd. coat, com- 
prising 23-40% by vol of the total compn Cf C A. 
29, 63“0« 

Road surfacing and other compositioEs 5Vm F. Rees 


* A fluid miit. of cementitious motetial of a cream lie 
consisreccyts placed w a sheet octal mold bsnpgttsHiest 
side walls and the mold is vibrated to dispel air frttn the 
mut. and to give it a hard smooth dense surface where it 
comes into contact with the surfaces of the mold after 
setting and hardening. 

Btulding blocks Ilcinnch Frank. Swiss 173,321, 
June 17, 1433 (Cl 85). These are made by molding cr 
pressing a mut. of ihavings, (AcOltCa, KaOH lye, ce- 
ment and water 

Sheet matenal suitable for various st ruc tural uses 
Albert C Fischer (to Philip Carey Mfg. Co ) U. S 
2 , 010 , 440 , Oct. 2“ Compressible and expansible strips 
are form^ br mmng a mass of ductile waterproofing 
binder with vegetable reenforcing elements of relatirefe 
laige surface mens vuch as com husks and finely dvnded 
fibers and forming the material into a sheet between belts. 
< Constructional mateiialsuibble for paititioss or panels 

Fhilip B Brill and Geo H EUis (to Insulite Co ) U. S 
2,018,411, Oct. 29 loTuIating matenal or the like i» 
formed with a core 0 / pulped ligncceUufcMc materuf M 
ibe opposite sides of which are plates of metal united with 
ibe core bv a casern cementing compn , kerfs exteB6ng 
along at lean 2 edges of the composite matenal. 

Piepanfig exfoliated jeffen&ite nutsbie for use In wu 
• pUstera.etc JamesKeeth (toUsivenallnsulationCo) 
U.S 2,017,"04. Oct. 22 Ex/oliatrd jeffensite » £stl» 
comminuted m water to form a self-bisding pulp and this 
pulp IS mued with a filling pulp formed by finely con- 
mmuting a vegetable fiber *ueb as wood fiber la water, 
ibe resulting plasiic compn is dehydrated, and is thea 
bedrated preparatory to u«e 

Porous masses Pietro Panrera and Carlo Pellegnm 
Swiss 175,54(1. .May 16, 1“35 (a 85) Porous masses ftr 
- building or industna] purpose* are made by soaking vege- 


table fiber in a soln. of C^Cl, and mumg with a cement 
with a Ca ba<e 

Bard masses 04x3 Farkas Swiss 174.CC1. Apt 1^. 
1935 (Cl. 41) A solid vegetable filling material, alto. 
Jilhopooe, "air, gj-p^uia and a regefable dryt^g ml 
mixed to fonn a bard mass fw makiiig wall or floor blccks 
or plates, etc. 

Composition board sutable for use oa walls ind carrying 
an asphalt layer and diSerently colored gnts. Robert 5 
Maclean (to Mastic Asphalt Ccap ). U. S. 2,018,216, 
Oct 22 Structural details 

Synthetic lumber Charles E. Hartford (to Nation^ 
Cornstalk Proce**es, Inc ) U. S 2,019,452, Oct IX* 
Pulp such as that of cornstalks is treat^ with them 
solns such as a wax emulsion and fireproofing material 
and alum and a thick liver of the treated pulp u passed 


and m F Rees Ltd Bnt. 430,979, June 2S, 1935. g through a forming machine and press where excess of the 
la matenal forsuifacmg roads, roofs, etc , of thetypecoB- 5<rfns is r e moved (ranons operative detaJs being d^ 
sisting of particles of aggregate Coated with mainx and senbed) 

then mixed with aggregate of smaller particle sue, the Wood Hermann Gamber-Eggmann Swiss 175,411, 
matrix IS sufficienlli soft to be the equiT. of bitumen hav- May 16, 1935 (Cl 805). Bood is toughened by imprtS" 
mg a penetration greater than 350 The matnx may be nalingit with a soap and size soln and drying. The soln 
tar, re'inous and asphaltic matenals or petroleinn or rofim may be applied while boding The wood may be pte* 
distn residues and the aggregate may be limestone, gran- treated with a boding soln of NaCl 
itc, slag or eJmker In an example, "‘/t m to dust" Aging wood Jean Grisard and F£Iix Baptist. Ff 
limestone is put through a 20 mesh *iera, the matenal re- 9 754,378, July 22, 1935 Wood is artiPaally ag^ by beat- 
* — '”■* — “g It gradually and progressively to 166-1^* “ 


lamed on the screen is heated to 150'F .‘treated wrihL 
phaltic or creosote od and mixed inlh 400-penetration 
bitumen at 2I0-5O*F , 1 e , flowable, the fines from the 
SCTeea then bemg maed m the cold The quantity of fines 
add^ equals that of the coarse aggregate and the bitumen 
used amounts to 6% of the total aggregate 

Molded artificial stone Charles H Hagopian U. S 
-,018,355, Oct. 22 A sola formed of water, MgSOt. 




ntamtained till the color is sufficiently deepened 

Apparatus for drying wood, etc Emd Raess Swiss 
176.698. July 1, 1Q35 (Q 805). 

J^roofiag wood against fnagi Irapena] Chemical 10 * 
dustnes Ltd , Thomas Callan and Stephen 11 Oakeshott 
Bnt 431,344, Julv 4. 1935 Cut timber and wood pr~ 
ticts generally aie protected against mildew or other fun- 
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joul ETO^th. b> <rn.>te or brvJ,,™: »ith. or iorb.rrri™ < 

thf orj. wl>Tm In fsamj'le*, salic>tamlute >1 flBJWfu. miits. 

21— FUELS. GAS. TAR AND COKE 


Fuel rtoblems In centrtl healinj; establishments 
\ W. Cfanl>erf. TV* F-^rn ttnUnii 55. IJC t'l 

(1^135). IVvupticm^ arc si\Tn of x-unous ceniral hraiinir 

iiUnts uhich ii<c pmUkc as fuel An ov atuhsw of 
gdrlmst is: moisture 40. a-Ji .*10. pTer 10. coal ami coke 
0^, uooil shavinjrs 2. fox'd refuse J. I'one 4 S, jlas* 4 t». 


c riruisK* \sT aihi n ii kukry 

a hmcr amt. of fuel is rcquircsl for hcatinj:. The Ccipetl 
app was used to det the amt. of ct'Vc amlr»scorui'n lor 
various coals The analjsis of r-*' ironi the G. app. 
showed higher illumlnant and II cs'titents and less mein* 
anc than gas from com. carlH'mting equipment. l»ccaiw 
of higher rate ixf eatbomiaiion m the G. app The s ieKl 


n;?taU^4 and rmswlbneous ’ih ‘ The rerfMtnanee on , of sjol-e conU W 


S municipal plants is I kg steam per kg r'fl'ase 

11 C Ihim 

Liquid fuels I' O Lrkko .'>ai»»*ira 8A, 

UV5 b(l‘k>fO.— A suney of nifg. methesU. K. K ) 

Hjdrogenation of liquid fuels M Steniarl 
(fie (iinieur 22. fv42'6UO''>.1). — -A brief di'cu-wion of the 
problem Itom the tech and evonomic standpiunts 
A l*apireaii Coiitnre 

Alcohol and alcohol gasoline blends as fuels for auto* 
mohre engmes III Performance testa of alcohol, gsso* 
Une and alcohol gasoline tiditures as fuels for an eight- 
cylinder automobile engine A L Texxloro Tkifip- 
ptit dr* 24. 3A: ^s':^Ukl.^) — l p to of m* proof 
htOH was miscible with gasoline at all temps al>oxx 21* 
UXl* proof denatured alct'hol was u«ed fiu mitts, contg 
more than 50^ LtOU Mists eontg as high as 2i**” 


I 5*"c to the test results The G app. coke had a higher 
C content and lower solatile content than in pUnt prac* 
R W. Rvan 

Microscopic and petrographic studies of certain Ameri- 
cancoals. Reinhardt Ihiessxn and G. C Spnmk. oar. 
Mints. JofA I'afrr S’o 564. Tl pp (UVl.1) —The pet^ 
giaphy and nuenveopy of the following d coals are do* 
5Cfil>eil and illustrated by 42 tigures, latgel' phoiomicro- 
. graphs* Green River I'esl. Green River mine, Muluen* 
berg Co , Ky , k'rper I reeps'rt bed. Wildwoivl mine, 
Allegheny Co . Ihi . Fittsburgh I'csl, Consolidation No. 
tk> mine. M anon Co . \\ Va . I'ratt l>ed. Wylam So S 
mine. Jefferson Co , .Ma . Sewell I'ctl, Summcrlee mine. 
I aveite Co . AV \a.. and SewrlllKsl, Cmnl'erry mine, 
Raleigh Co . WWa. Atden 11 I mery 

Classlilcatioa and selection of llhseli coals. Gilbert !I. 


IhOn were more eeonoimcal than gavdine at full load . Cady iU 2^'j.vGoV. A'aftet fti,;; S'o. 62.3M pp.dlkkA). 

A Mehnng ' 15. 11. 

Indiana coals— their dsssifleatioa and astlnis 1*. R. 
inaee. T, No. 4, 27-PllW); cf. C. A. N, 

COl*'*. Joseph 11. Wells 


Mehnng 

A new technic and apparatus for testing Diesel fuels 
T. R. llertccl and I*. 11. Shweitier. vtabwcfire ImJ. 7i, 

202-5(1035). A. L. Kaye 

A new method for the rapid tad exact determination of 
tho hydrogen content of solid and liquid fuels. C. Lam« 
bns. Antfv. Chem 43. C7iKVl(UVl5).— The method 

consists of a combination of the calorimetric bomb coinbtts* , 

tion (Oi) and the detn. of the fonnevl UjO by mcam of 6 ha* been devrlopeil to eliminate clogging with wet coal 


Coal-sampling methods of the Detroit Edison CemMny. 
A. \V. Thonon. C(»n.^aj.*i •• 7, No. 4, U>-14(1W?*).*— 
Automatic dev ice*, fv'r sampling euul from bucket and Iwlt 
conveyors are describevl A stvesial design of ntlle l*c« 


sniy.data of the system alc.dltd-pcltoleum hyvlrocail'ous 
(phase sepn.). The total H|0 formevt in the combustion 
IS calcd. by the formula. * (<4 - «) X (H* - «•)/ 

(KX) + »■) + d. where A is the wl. of (ate, + H,0 A- 
ppt.) obtained by waslilng the bomb, n the amt. of RaC(^ 
added to the bomb (0 3-0 4 g. of RaCCH for 0 VI g. <4 
»raplc), ir the lljO la the l»oinb detd. by the pha«c 
sepn. (cacludve of the IW g. of original ale. used). 


Joseph H. Wells 
The economics of water treatment In the collierr indus- 
try. r. Hamer and S. Stevens. Cc*/.'ir»-v GauniMi 151. 
C17-20(UV15). K. H. 

Carbonlration of coal. Effects of eariation of rate of 
heatmg during the carbonlxation of a typical coking coal. 
Wm. R Wanen. /«i. Aaj. Cle«. 27. 13.VM(hX55A: 
cf. C. ft. 20, 12»*. — Three senes of carl'oniralicuis were 


the lIjO which the ale. mav have aKsctl>ed during storage, ^ made on ICdenl'oro coal to a nm. temp of TlXl* in which 
detd. by phase sepn. like IT, J the I1|0 relea-od as vapor 2 rates td healing— 1.4* and 21 S* per mm — were u<evl 

bwnb is brought to atm, prevsiire, calcd. os d — in sevTral rombmaticuis. The thennal history up to and 

gX l»Xlnp, (t*. vaiw density, r» » vol. of bomb, after the pUstic range is important since no direct correla- 

Pi « loitia] gas pressure). Detailni directions arc given, lion couW be made lielween the effects found and the rate 

Test results on ehemically pure and technaTillv pure sub- of heating through the plastic range alone. The vol. of 
stances and other pertinent data ore presentesl. The gas is const, for the 2 rates of heating in the preplastic 
results were 0t>l-OWSc 1I». range Imt the H content is higher for the dower rate, 
and when ale. denaturevlwtth petroleum (IW:1 , Coke hardness is detd. largely bv the rate of heating 

».! ‘ Kammennever through the plastic range. King greater for the dowrate 

Wlcrochemical analrals of solid fuels. W. R. Klrner. of heating. jeseph H. Wells 

rvM Coal caiboniiahon— the pUstic stage. James H. Lum 

» The adaptation of ITegl's mkrometbcxls to — ^ ” . - A *■ - 


these. K *V rracticability of some of coalduringcarboniration vras made and data on plastKttv 

R^rcr^Ub obtamevl by another methexi Variables affecting 

CMnSrabTe . 'L*j "i ' j assumeel to be rate of ras fff'w through tlie 

»eiticar^ambe?I«^.*^5,i'*Kf "!? charge, packing of the coal in the fusion tulie, length of 

Geieert tests with the coal charge, screen analysis of the coal u«ed and the 

»«..) » sr -Sirs SrSSifsiri .rs 
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>t removed b> grinding, bnqueltiug and cegnodins 1 llic 


Pairly consistent values for the temps of initial soiten- 
ing and max gas pressure could be obtained by grinding 
topasslO raeshandkeeping iheaint passing 8Q-mesh below 
2-)% A rate of 2° per niin in heating »as found satis 

factorj The max gas pressure varied in successive runs 

and no sigiuficaiice was found to attach to the slope ol 
the gas pressure-temp curveas suggested by LajniB(C.it. 


of slags ' 


s detd i 


a furnace operating u 


»t» atm of N. The standard of viscosity was chosen »< 
10 poises compared vnth castor oil and was detd by t«tg 
the fluidity by the case of movement of a I’t rod wsertri 
m tbe luoUen slag. The lowest temp at which no resist 
mice IS felt to terlical movement of the rod, boniontal 
movement is but slightly impeded and the slag flows ini- 
me^tely into the trough left by tbe passing rod, is talcs 


19, ^54, 21, 3117, 22, SSI) No agreement was found be- j as tbe flow temp of the slag, hlowtemps werefound^ 


1 the height of the gas pressure temp curve; 

ure of the degree of plasticity reached by a coal during 
larbonization and the degree of plasticity as Indicated 
by the amt of swelling observed when small bntjuets of 
the coal were carbonized The rate at which coai in the 
plastic condition and under pressure passes through a 
small orifice was detd and a correlation was found to exist 
between this rate, the temp of initial softening, and the 


temp of max gas flow'pressure 


rivc with the percentage of feme iron present With lit 
iron about 25% in the ferric condition the flow temp was 
1255*, while with about 64% fernc iron the flow temp 
1400‘. J W. Shipley 

Gasoline from coal C. H S Tupholme M E^t 
Cftrtn , jVeuf Ed 13, 414-15(1035) C. J C 

Humic acids tl. Walter Scheele, Werner Schulze 
and Hans Spandau KeUotd-Z 73. H4-90(lO35): d 


Hydrogenation of coal V Sihvoncn Sutmtn Ke 
mistiUMi 8A, 76-RQ(1935) — Some of Germany’s achieve- 
ments in the utilization of lignite as a raw tnatnial in 
the chem industries are described The chem reactions 
which appear in the manuf of water gas are explained by 
the combustion theory S EE JoLkola 

Note on the detenmnabon of nitrogen m coal P P 


J W Shipley ) C ^ 29, TbOS'—lluinic acid was isolated from 2 lignites 


nimcd in centra! Germany After successive 8-hr « 
With and hfr,CO. the humic acid was leached from 
the fignite by !4<fay digestion with N NaOH; the deer 
hfa hutnate soln was then acidified with HQ and the 
itisol buimc acid sepd by centrifuging; the ppt wasrr- 
dissolved in ai} NaOII, the »oln filtered and the hnmic 

acid rcpptd with HCl; the humic acid was washed thor 


4154') of the Kjeldahl method for estn of N in eoa! and 
eolces are reviewed and further modiScations In reagenta 
and procedures are suggested The method » accurate, 
CiHct and money saving Alden H tmery 

Action o{ utne acid on a hitununous coal D Juettner, 
It C Smith and H C Howard / Am Chtm So< 
57. 2322-20(1935) — The action of N HNOj mconvertmg 


hbimc acid were practically insol in cold a<t KF . 
OMUaiiied no more than traces of ale -sol matter (hym* 
ttimelamc acid), and had an ccimv wt of about^l^ 
Boiling an ag Na humale «eJn ronlg excess NaOH 
ftiuses decompn with the production of acidic substanm 
»M in aq acidic solos The decompn is not an aototf 
tlation bKau<e the same result is obtained whether Ni « 


bituniiaous coal into sol products has been shown to be j O, u bubbled through the <o1n This decompn 


chiefly an oxidation The yield of humic acids reaches _ 
max in a few days, while that of the sol acids increases 
slonly mth time. If the reaction is earned out m air, 
only about 25% as much HNOi ts consumed as to its ab- 
sence The residue front the Qll* pressure «tn of this 
coal oxidizes more rapidly than tbe original coal Oxida- 
tion of the cokes obtained by thermal decompn of the 
coal in vacuum shows no diflerenee from the ortgioat eon! 
wnth cokes up to about 440*. Cokes prepd above this 
temp shoe markedly greater resistance to oxidation 
This temp coincides with that at which gas evofuttoo 
comes rapid Debts of the ultiraale compn and func- 
tional groups on both t)T5es of acids formed in this oxida- 
tion show the regenerated humic acids contain ntatkedly 
less HO than is reported for other humic acids, while the 
vil acids contain negligible amts In the humic acids 
only approx half the Oi detd by ultimate analysis can 


f%kes place at room temp , but reguire* a much tarf« 
excess of NaOH 0*car T Quimoy 

The atnicture of humic acid isd its relabea to 
*bd coal I Sedlcizkil and I) Drunovskil Kollou-Z 
?3, 90-1(1935) — ^X-ray diagrams for hgnin, huimc »t^ 
I'gmtc, anthracite and graphite «ugfcxl a clwe struelurxHj 
feneticrclation between them The d of these sab»t»n«* 
increases in the order given Oscar T Quimby 

. l>rac&cal aolubon to Salt Lalce Valley smoko nuisant‘ 
8 Clark lac^wn and George W. Carter /ed *•/ 
CW27. 1278-83(19.75); of C .4. 29, .JMS'—TUe^' 
kaVc City area has a higher rate of «ool fall than any otoir 
■•icaUty ■'tudicd so far; it is due primarily to the aw *•’ 
bituminous coal in houses and small plants. Prccesanf 
sbeh coats by high -temp distn has not solved the pr“h* 
•era, but when low-temp distn (300-750°) ttnderpre't^ 
^s used, secondary cracking of volatife products fom’” 


I . J , . ' -as usea, seconaary cracxing oi vtiiatue nroauc«» — 

be accounted fm m functional groups, white ta the sol ^ being used, the resulting C Is not graphitic, but burm 
acids only small amts of O, arc thus unaccounted for. - • • - - ' • 

T^ Pjesence in the sol acids of C»H(CO,H}i and C,- 
•hown hy isolation of their esters Of tbe 


(CO,fr). , 

C of the coal which was oxidized to sol acids, approx 10 % 
was rwowred by decarboxylation as stcatn-volatile, aro- 
maiic hydrocarbons Tbe presence of acids mtme coropfez 
Ih^^the benzene carboxyhes is indicated C J W. 


V 8 <1935) -Operating methods for rrdKciag fk« cods ♦» {*' 


•hodily. Dust -free coah were Ireat^ in batch fuinacr*’ 
®t 538-740*, and surrounded by steam, in retorts as 
I)ata on test runs, results obtained upon using sucb fu'" 
th household heating devices and the marked improvemm'' 
•h smoke ebroination are presented. W. C. Ebaugh 
, Atanchester and Distnct Junior Associabos 
dential address A K. Colhnge Cas J 212, 2f"'’ 


and W L. Keene Ind Eng Chem 27. 1373-6 
(lyso) • The cotnpn of the volatile matter of Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite was detd on 30 samples considered to be 
representative of the area The proximate and ultimate 
analyses of the coals are given Tbe samples were healed 
a! temps ranging from 21* to 103d* in a nicftrome tate 
ccpnnected to 12-15 1 of space evacuated to less than 1 mm 
pte-^ure. \\ ilh increase m the volatile matter from 3.8% 
in the low-volatile group to 7 6 in the high volatile group, 9 
the gas yield increased from SOfX) to 7200 cu ft per ton 
The percentage of H, is const for all the coals, and av«r- 
ages S3% No illumuiants were detected 

P. J Wilson, Jr 

(.ontrol of forms of Iron m the determination of fusion 
temperatures of coal ash \\ T. Keid ind Eng 
. cf C ,4 27. f7S— Th« 


t^ndutliOK are discussed P J Wlson, J' 

. Matural gas m 1933 R. B Harkness. A*" 
<haano Dept -Wi«t 43, Pi. 5, 1-51(1935). A H E 
The use of gas for industnil purposes F. E At^ 
^ IfbeW J03, No. 2672 Ind Ga* S ippi . 93-6(19® 
War J 212, 259-432 — ^mall, gas-fired ovens are 
described Heated air ts continuously recirculated »t 
*ate 60 to 100 times that of natural convection 

P. J Wilson. Jr 

The chemist and works control Arthur J. •^‘’12?, 
«flj H'ofid 193, 339-42(1935); Cur J 212, 205-7.-'l'’' 
Ihrr-^Mcbemist's work isoullincd 1* J 

Fifty yean of the Auer gas mantle, changes and 
%enti Karl Quasebart Gas a Ilnijcr/ock 78, 

•Oct 12. 19.15) —The di-covery and .U v.I.>i-iiienl 
•nCBiidescent gas mantle are reviewwl K V< 

The flash system of carbureting Iga»l The" 


(hem. Anal hd 7.3-'iS-S(lo!'i) 


e(T, 


irying i»rociilaxe« nf fen 
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NaRd. Gai j. 211. 7(M(1TO5): cf. C. A. 29, WOS*. 
7rtlt)'. 1’ J- *' 

Punfieitjoa of manafactured f«s wifh «ef»re carbon. 
Kurt Bliitne. (lai-ii. irorsfr/ofA 78,TS'>-1>, SlO-lflWO. 
— The theory of the od'oriition of vnj'or^ on active C 
h reviewed, with diasrmm^ Arlixe C ad'^nrlis little water 
as compared with ^lien gel and will taVe licniene out of 
a bcnrene-water mUt , wlillc silicn gil remoNes the wattr 
loT this reason, the heat of nilsorplion h greater with 
«hea gel when remoMng ^aI>ors from gas crnitg water 
vipor. Adsorption Isotherms are given for CCl«, licnmie, 
nectonc and ether, on ncfli e C In nli'orhing vipon from 
inanufd gas. the netne C first becomes said wllhresmcl 
to CSt and nnsiid hydroearhons, and the'O tUtn eujpc 
The beniene satn point comes much later Consequently 
to secure quanl. remosal of CSt, im>md hydrocorlnin',, 
etc , it is necessary to stop at nlmnt */i of the t>tni»iie 
satn. point The active C plant for recovering light cdU 
at Ila>reuth is de«erlbc«l llecau«e of tarring make, the 
rate of gas passage through the ad'Othera aartes uiihl). 
but uniformly good results are seeurrd Tlie waiter 
condensate produced on steaming out the adsorliers has 
a \*ery dis.agreeahle odor due to cyanogen conipds Spe- 
cial valves on adsorber cooling and heating cods were re- 
quired, because of very great temp differsniiaLs Steam 
requirements per gallon of light oil were approi 34 lb , 
while cooling water requirements were aliout 3 S cu ft 
per gallon. Tower requirements were about 2ll lb of 
steam per hr , and lalior requirements about •/• hr for 
each steaming out period (the av. adsorption period was 
3 4 hrs. for each adsorber) Based on the recoaery of 
appros. S5 tons of light oil per year, operating costs wtre 
appros. *18 70 per net ton (exchange at par) Capital 
charges, etc , Increased this to approx *10 40 per net ton 
of light oil. l\lien operating phnt at Vi of ttie light od 
satn. point so as to secure greater gas purification, nists 
were about 60% greater The quality of the light od 
recovered depends more on the type of carliomimg ptim 
than the recovery system However, the light oil imtst 
be redistd. after addn. of Pc chloride soln to remove low- 
boiling S compds,— thus remoaing yellow color and bad 
odor. Complete removal of naphthalene from g-ia bv 
this process has caused a decrease in pressure drop in 
mains, but iron nist released on rctnoaal of naphtUaUne 
has collected at pockets or sharp turns in scTVlc«^s, cuusing 
stoppages. R W Ryan 

A new modification of the circular manifold type of gas- 
analysis apparatus Minor C. K. Jones A»i Cat J 
143, No. 4, -7-P, llOflKlS).— Tlieapp h.is Jicen miproscil 
iiy the Incorporation of the Hull pumping pijKt 
, , ^ Jo>eph H. Wills 

An electric gas generator. Ivar Hole. Gas J. 212. 
271(1035).— See C. A. 29 , 0733'. p. J. Wd-on. Jr. 

Flow of natural gas through high.pressure transimssion 
lines. T. W. Johnson and W. IJ. lierwald Pur. Hints 
Meneiraph No 0, 120 pp (in3o),~j\ fundamental stndy 
_ , . Aldcn H Fmcry 

„_T“* *0”“ of flexible pipe main for gas P H 

Car HW/lOJ.SWv ft 
The Stanton-M ilson self-adjusting joint for cast-iron 
pipe consists of 2 loose parts, a cast-iron locking nng and 
a jomt nng of special nibbcr. The latter is special nihKr, 
\-shaped in section, and proiidid with a Pb-sheath 
The locking tmg is first placed on the spigot, the joint 
ring IS put in front of it, and the end of the spigot hiNeTtciI 
m the beU. By rotating the locking ring, lugs on it engage 
with lugs on the bell. p. j \\ ibon Tr 

Benzene fa natural gas. H. H. Sobrenk. W. p’ Ya.it 

(lPo5).— The do' mtural gas supplied to 
* Station of the Bur. of Mines contained S «] 

will fromapnvalc 

well near Pittsburgh analyzed 17.S nnd 17.0 p. p. m 

Uico^i\®ii *** benzene recovery. CJ^^C. 

loVr-om, gas, undergoes iturcasc l„ with age 


1 which rcshicfs markedly Us nbsnrplise projicrtus. The 
reason lor this U Cril. fornmtion from the od, a process 
Insuflicjcnlly Invesugnlrd The efliclivc, washed CMl, is 
always liss than the rccovired C»Hi !•'. M- Syniiiies 
Removal of nitric oxide from manufactured gas by dry 
purification material K Bunle, H llriickner uiul 0 U. 
Haas Cdi-M H'ajjrr/urA78,7M-7(lli'i:)) — In thccotirsc 
of dry purification a cousiderablo dccrensc in the NO con- 
tent of gas has bren rottd, and this has Iiern attributed to 

* formation of Rniissiu’s salt (U. b ) or nitroprussidc 
lonipds The hhek Uoiissin’s sill, Mli.fNOJjS,, i-. 
nioTL stable iJnn tlic red s.dt, and should he thu one 
formes!, hut attempts to identify this salt by extg spent 
purifying matcml with w.atrr, liltcrtng, and extg, the 
liIiratL with ethir, fniletl to gi.s the characteristic ether 
color No nitropnisside could be found in ihe spent puri- 
fying malirial By means of Lab ixpts it was found that 

} PeS wos necessary for the formation of U S , and that 
Pc-S. would not >aild K S In ordinary dry purifnr 
operation, O is added to ensure contimioii'. rcvivtfieation, 
nnd lilts prevents U b formaiion os msiiflieuiit 1 cb 
IS nvadable I'nder ihisc conditions NO absorbed to a 
Uighi cxwni may be evolved ns NO. In the absence of 
t>. an NH. odor has bun notid after NO absorption This 
is aitninitrd to the fottowlng rcnctiwis 2NO, + 0H,O + 
21 eS - CNH, + 2SO, + 21 c(OU),; nnd .ISO, + 4FtS + 

* ClltO “ 7S + 4I>lOH)i In practice NO and NO^ may 

be removetl almost quantitattvelj by using a small l>ox 
of sulfided punfying material liciiwe tbc usual l>ox scriis, 
and adnuiting 0 niter this l>nx U \V Rjan 

The recovery of sulfur from coal gas. O W RoskiU 
(ids lldfW 103 , 050{lfVi.M — Tile present S cap.icny of 
Thviox process plants tn Oernuny oiuoiinti to bKXl tons 
annually Developments in S rvcovxry from dry juin* 

* ficaiion are discussed P. J WiL*on, Jr 

Benxlne synthesis from carbon monoxide and hydrogen 
under ordinary pressure XXVI. Gas contnctioq and 
bentme synthesis Phunro Tsuncoka ond Yosluo Mur. 
ata Sd, Papers Inil I'hys. Ckeni. Pesrntch (Tokyu) 28, 
4S-.V.(!ft35) ; ef. C. .4 20, • » -*Norehlion onneari 
to exist Iwtween the total gas contraction and yKid of 
betuinc W. J. Pvturvon 

Free carbon in coal tar 1 rich Bierlmg KolloiJ • 

6 Z 72, 02 l(K>(ps 15) —A crude coal Inr from Kmiruvv wax 
distd. in the mngv 180* tn 412* and the tar fractions were 
leried for frv'v C (Bcrl nnd PvhildwSchler, C. /1. 22, 4400), 
voscosity nnd oil, inr ond coke conlcni. Viscosity do- 
ctensed with merrase in trve C 1 he l.altcr existed tn the 
cool tar In every state of subdivision from mot. dispirse 
through colloidal to co.arsoand fully imsolvatcd. Healing 
the cool tor under pressure in the range 200* to 423* co- 
aguHted the C panicles ns shown by the vasCi'Mty curve 

' nnd by no count. Plisticily of the pitch was decreased 
because of the coagulition In distn of co.al tar n con- 
densation of the dispersed C particlco takes ptiee along 
with a possible small cracking P S. RolUr 

Coke Oven Manager's Association Presidential ad- 
dress T. B'es! thorp Gas J 212, .Itd-JSjJIVW),' ^Arr 
ircrU 103, No. 2074 Coking Jk-ct . lUlMl —Research 
problems in the cote and [as iniinriricr are outlined 

* P. J Wilson, Jr 
Process of formation of coke M. Chorary and 1. 

Climielmsk. Przemyit Chem 19, 113-22(10.5.5) — IVr- 
meabUity of srmirailM and cokes secured from eoal nt 
temp from 450* to 1000® was Invvstlgated by a method 
worked out by the Co.il Dipartment of the Polish Chem 
Research Inst. The opp. i> descnbeil briefly. Decidedly 
different permeabilities of cokes may be shown depending 
on theconl from which they arc derived as well ns the temp 

* Bt which they were obtained The pcrrncahihty of coke 
obtained at high temp from coking coals rises to a max. 
vnlue while tlint for cokes obtained at various temps, from 
gas-Raming caking cools possessrs 2 distinct maxima cor- 
responding with those of enhanced degassing of co.ai 
IXpeiulmg on the rate of heating not only different Values 
of pcruKubihty of a given co.al may he olitamed hut even 
the churacter of lla pcnmnluhty curve miy Ik altered 
Tlie fundameuial shipe of the trmp..permfnliiliiv vnnr 
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IS not changed by varying the gram sue of coke, but 1 lOQ-SOO atm and at 600-700' 
larger grams are likely to increase the permeability values ^ompds of the metals of the 2nd 

at the given temps The addn of bituminous substances — ' ■* -- 

leads to increased permeability of semicokes and cokes 
without changmg the character of the curves, but the 
addn of debitummued matenals (semicoke, pil-kead coal 
slack, and hard coals) not only increase permeability 
gene^y but also shift the temp, of max. permeability. 

When mixed with ntratn, duratn produces an iner 
nermeability but Jusatn has no significant effect. 

A C Zachlin 

Geological aspects of research on coal (Hickiing) 8 
Punfyiag H for the hydrogenation of carbonaceous ma- 
teria] (Bnt pat 431,970) 18 


Volatile combustible liquid Cnnia soc anon Swiss 
175,341, May 1, 1935 (Cl 36 <j) The liquid, contg. ether, j process. 


_s obtained by first heating EtOH in the presence of 
catalyst consistmg of a metal oxide, and then heating Ihe 
product with a catalyst consisting of a metal salt Ex- 
amples of the first catalyst are, Al>Oi, FejOi and CriO,. 
and of the second catalyst are, KjSiO-, (KHi)tSO,, MgCI,. 
CuCl, CaSO., etc 

Elongated closed taale for containing liquefied gasea 


er catalysU such ai 

^ . . _ 8th groups 

Destnietive hydrogenation. International Hydrogeua 
lion Patents Co Ltd Bnt. 431,795, July 16, 1935 
In a muUi-stagc process of destructive hydrogenation m 
Vtuch the carbonaceous materials are treated mitially m 
the liquid phase and finally in the vapor phase, the prod 
bets friMi the 1st stage are sepd. in a catch-pot maiotaiced 
in g bnder such conditions that no condensation takes place, 
* e , at less than 20* below the temp, of the reaction vessel, 
4nd the srapors are passed, without condensation, to the 
Vapor-phase stage App is described. 

Destructive hydrogenation of coals, tars, mineral oih 
etc I G. Farbeniml A.-G. (Mathias Pier and turfs 
Anthes, inventors). Cer 618,315, Sept. 12, 1935 (Q 
12o. 1 05) Use is made of a circulatory system around 
Wbteh the hydrogenating gases, and vapors produced m ike 
caused to pass without any substantial reduc- 


tion m temp \ apoTS are withdrawn from a point m the 
cycle, continuously or periodically. As an aJtemawe, 
the cycle may include means whereby the vapors are modi 
lied, c. g , a catalytic treatment rone assoed. with means 
lor varying Ihe lemp App is described. 

Carbonizing processes Harold P. Stephenson Bnt 
431,063, July 1, 1935. In the low-tcmp carbomration 


such as fiquetTerf propane tor use as tiief. Paui'S^ Chda- pf coal to yield a semi-coke and distillates, thepowrf coaf 
t (to Philbps PetroleiOT ^ ). U. S. 2,019.0M, Oct. 15 niiied snth a heavy liquid hydrocarbon, «. g , tar, fuel 

oil and a catalyst and pre-beated under pressure before 
* bmng passed by hydrostatic pressure through zones ol in 


Various structural details 

Controlling fuimce eambustian of fuels such s 

on Ernest O. Scheerer. U S 2,018,925, Oct. 29. w«asiog temp' A pressure 'of 750 lb per"sq m and 1 
Vanous details OT app and operation temp, of 30O^rs mamuined in the preheater and 

DwtiUiBg soUd eazboaaeeoos matenals Hastings J the retwt App is described 

Holiord Bnt 431,397, July S. 1935. Coal. peat. Iig- Cazbomxiag cost in an externally heated intersuttnt 

site, shale, canael coal, etc , are carbonized in this layers ca/bomiiag retort chamber TViJhe/m Fits and Jo"Pi 
-n shelves, the heating means compnsag direct contact 5 Daniels. U S. 2,018,6^, Oct. SO Various details d 
-.ti, »Tn,whMfNt ««MrR a ivvt» ,.1 Operation are described. 


with superheated steam and a body of heated refractory 
matenai la prmmitr to the duta zone. App is de- 
senbed 

Disnllmg and gasifying sobd carbonaceous matenals 
JeaaLdem Bnc. 431,896, July 17. 1935 Coal, etc , 
u fed from a hopper into the space m a preheated container 
above incandescent coke, the layer of fuel being distd by 
heat radiated from the preheated walls of the container 
and from the coke App is desenbed 

Retorts Low Temperature Carbonisation Ltd and 
WhistonA Bnstow. Bm 431,772, July IS, 1935 \«r- 
tical or inclined retorts of narrow cross section are provided 
with top and bottom fittmgs whereby either containers 
enclosing the charge or the ctmge m a loose condition may 
be led to and discharged from the retorts 

Retorts for the heat treatment of solid materials 
Samuel hfoore Bnt. 430,969, June 27, 1335 Coal, 
shale, peat, etc , or semisolid substances are fed by a 
screw conveyor into a retort between the upper and lower 
flights of a conveyor between the blades of which the ma- 
te^ IS propelled m sep charges through the retort floor. 

DeEtmetrve hydrogenation I G Farbemndustne 
A .G (to International Hydrogenation Patents Co Ltd ) 
Bnt. 431,435, July S, 1935 See Fr 777,119 (C A 
29, 3812‘) 

DesttuctiTe hydrogenation , _ 

A.-G Bnt 431,683, July 9, 1935 In obtaining low- 
boilmg aromatic hydrocarbons from high-boiling hydro- 
carbon Uquids consistmg of or coctg aromatic hydrocar- 
bons and denved from mineral coal, e g , coal-tar frac- 
tions, heavy benzene obtained by destructive hydrogena- 
••"Ti of mineral coal, the liquids are first refined by a heat- 


ip. ana operation are aesennea. , 

Appantas for washing coal Simon'Csrves Ltd vd 
James Rt^wn. Bnt. 431,865, July 17. 1935 A ife; 
charge salve of a washer bos is controlled by the 
and downward movement of a float which is compiddf 
submerged in the material being stratified, means 
pendent of the discharge-valve operatmg mechanism 1^ 
provided to prevent the float from emeffiag from toe “* 
of materials . 

Shaking Sieve device for dewatenag fine coal 
Knipp Crusonwrrk A.-C. Get. 618, 152, 'Sept S, f*" 
(a. lo 17). 

Air filler mutable for engme intakes Howard F 
(to C. F. Burgess L^wratories, Inc.). U. S. 

Oct. 29. iDlertangled.HongatedwocKlstrandsarebooaw 

together by an adhesive luch as a casern or other pw 
wbicb fmrns a discontinuous coatmg on the strands 
Dner for steam G Hochsirasscr & Sohn 
176.728, July 1, 1935 (a 107(f). __ 

Fuel gas Metallges A -C (Otto Hubmann, 
tor). GeT.616.OT5.Aug 3.1935 (a 12O.1.05). Ad^ 
to55>2,223fC. A.28,288U). Theprocessof G«.^^ 
IS modified by causing the gas produced to exert a 
genating action on the heated solid fuel before the Ut*o 
_ . . IS subjected to the gas-producing reaction An »PP 

Farbemndustne g desenbtd a 

. -K. Metallges. A -G Ger 616,980. 

1935(a 24« 205) Addn to 5924S3 (C. A. 28, 2SiU 
Pulverulent or finely granular fuel, kept in susp*®^ 
by the gasifymg agent, is tis^ in the process of Ger 5 - 
223 App, IS described. . a 

P im fy ia g gases Studien-und Verwertungs-G ffl b n. 


— r G • nm iy in g gases ptudien-una verwenungs-\> - , 

treatment m presence of H tinder conditions to remove S v, vju ^->7^ t„i„ oo loii fomrwta nt <; are renio*^ 

without dec^pn mto lower mol «>mpi^ » amt.of atleast 6%in intimatemiit. with oxidesorhyd^ 

tssure, e f , 20 atm , capable of reacting at temps below ‘1'*’ 

which accessory reactioas with CO would take 

Pnnfyi&g gas sneh as a natural gas Thomas S 
(to Lone Star Gas Co}. V b 2,019,468, ' 

Gas contg H,S as an impunty is brought into 
under superalm. pressure, in the presence of O. 
alkali solo ronig a complex of metal compds lormto 


0 lower 

treatment is effected at above atm. pressure, e g' , 20 atm , 
and at lCO-430* m presence of S-imnmne catalysts The 
lupud may be heated to about 200* , passei mto a separator 
from which pirfytnerized eompKi, are removed, and Ihe 
remauung prodnet led with H over a heated catalyst, eg, 
at lOO-atjO* under pressures up to 500 atm over a byd^ 
tenation catalyst consistmg of oxides or sulfides of tbeoth 
and Cth groups Tie refined product is led with H tmder 
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mixior a soln. of a mill, of Za and Fc salts or the J»ke with 1 AmmonU recoTety disti^tfon tfstt. 

S^ ao al^isoln. App. U descnbetl. thew J. Miller {to Semct-Solvay Engineering Cwp.). 

G«s-«rohbiog processes. W. C. Holmes and Co. U. S. 2/318.8G3, Oct.. 20. Hot coaWistn. gases arc 

Ltd Charles Cooper and Daniel M. Henshaw. Bnt. partiallr cooled to obtain an aq. liquid contg. a Ptirtion 

430 980 June 27. 1935, All the volatile hydrocarbons of the NH, onginatly present m the gases and a lessetpor- 
such as'CiHi and a substantial proportion ol C& are re- iJon of COj and H»S, the liquid js subjemed to a distn. 
moved from combustible gases by scrubbing with a vol of treatment to remove the MIj, COi and HtS as ^se,, the 

wash oil, unsatd. with respect to C,.Hi, of the order of SO gases are washed w'th « quantity of ^ler sufficient to 

rallons per 1000 cu. ft , and a proportion of the hydiocar- remove substantially all the COi and Htb but inmOiamt 
bona 13 afterward returned to the gases. The used wash * todissolveallof the NHj, the wash water isscpd- fro^ un- 
ca may be only panly stripped and returned into contact dissedved NHi. heated to expel dissolved gases including 
with the gases while contg. a substantial proportion of the Nni» and the expelled gases ore brought into contact with 


absorbed substances, or some of the C«H| recovered by a 
complete stripping is revaporued info the scrubbed gas 
App. IS desenbed. 


acid to fix the NH| App. is described. 

Dehydrating and distilling tar Stuart P. Miller (to 
Barrett Co) U S 2,018,377, Oct 22. Fresh hot coal- 


Gas producers, gaseous mixtures. Metallgesellschaft distn gases are cooled to scp. tar from them; the t»oIed 

A.-G. Bnt. 431,0^0, June 2S, 1975 Addn to 3W.-I07 gases are reheated and arc passed info direct contact with 

(C. A. 27, 2020).— In a process as desenbed m 3(W,407 3 tar contg water to heat the tar and vaponre the Vater, 
for obtaming a combustible gas nch m H and Cff, and and resulting gases are admixed with fresh coal-d^tn. 

in which solid fuel is gasified under high pressure with O, gases, and the admixed gases are then passed to a light- 
er air admixed with O. and steam, air and steam are used oil absorber for conjoint recovery of light oil frotn the 

and the CO and part of the N are removed from the result- coal-disto. gases and any light oil distd from the ta^ dur- 

ing gas m a sep. plant. The ait 13 compressed to aKJO ingitsdehydraiion An arrangement of app. is described 
atm., but pressures up to 200 atm. may he used, the higher Coking processes Soci6t6 ginirale de fours i coke, 
the pressure the lower theN content of the gas, andsieam syitimes L^roeq, Soc. anon. Bnt. 431,825, July jg. 


umix^ with the air (I 6), themixt.being superheated 


1935. In the production of semi-coke, the coke oyen i 


about 500*. COi and HjS are removed by washing with * heated in 2 stages, m the 1st of which the charge is fteated 


HiO under pressure and by treatment with NaOU and 
the CO and part of the N are removed by cooling, CH4 


soastapidly to attain a temp, of about 700* m th.em^tn^ 
adjacent to the walls of the coking chamber and in tlje 2Dd 


and other gaseous hydrocarbons together with H and N the beating is reduetd so that no substantial amt. of the 
being left. The residual CO and N may be used for super- matenal exceeds COO* The oven walls are heated by 
beating the gasifying medium. The CO may be converted convection and radiation dunng the 1st stage aijd by 
into CK4 or H cntalytically pnor to its sepn from the radiation only m the 2nd stage. App is desenbed. 

mixed gases The sepd. CO may be converted into CII« Coking processes Hmselmann, Koksofenbau^esell- 

and (or) H which U mixed with the gas before or after it . sebaft m. b. H. Bnt. 432,390, July 25, 1835. To im- 
is treated m the sepg. plant prove the yield of by-products, e. g , CsHi, from coke 

Gas producers. 1. G. Farbenindustne A -C Bnt. ovens, the distillates, during the 1st ponton of the healing 
431,489, July 9, 1035. A gas suitable for tlluminatmg penod, are led of! by a relatively long path through the 
gas is obtained by supplying gases such as waste gases oven chamber and (or) through the hot bnekwork and 
from low*temp. carboniration or oil^racktng plants, fuel- during the latter part of the heating period are retnoved 
distn. gases, natural gas or gases from the destructive by ashonerpath toavoid overheating. App. is descnbed 
hydrogenation of coal tart or mineral oils, Co a gas pro- Plant for anenehiag glosrinc coke. Buss A.-Q. Swiss 
ducer.iuch asdesCTibed in Bfit.2l4.S44{C. A. 18.2802), 175,289, July 1, 1935 (Cl. 12a). 

in which the ineandenscent fine-grained fuel is kept m 6 Coke ovens. Clemens Delkeskamp. Bnt. 43) 49Q 
movement sunilar to that of a boding liquid. These gases July 9, 1933. In a retort bench for the distn. Of’ fuel 

may be mixed with steam or CO,, and the gas, rich in O bnquets rompnsing a no. of open-topped narrow retorts 

for maintaining combustion, may also have an addn of arranged in a nng and provided with a common dis^arg- 

steam or COi The resulting gas contains at least 12 and mg device, each of the retorts is substantially quadrilateral 

preferably 20-30% CH,. m cross section and has 2 of its sides externally heated hv 

Gasjiroducers Hermann Kahlbetjrr. Bnt. 431-635 fluiu- Jo .43J,oV¥V.,MvJV JA'lV4h.*nrtfsd/lt>Anda«d^ /j. 
July 11, 1935. Fuelsuchasw^ chips, sawdust or maize 4.31,490, the vertical-retort bench is provided with a dis- 
cobs is used in a producer having an outer shell enclosing tnbutor element rotated continuously about the viatical 
“ If?**’ aCtached to the outer ^ axis of lie bench and delivenng into an annular feed shaft 

shell by a trough which receives liquid condensates from a whKh is maintained substantially full of charge tn^tenai 
domed top. so that the bnquets slide gently thereinto without free 

Spirally.gulded gas holders. Geo. F. K. Beard, Jr. fall. 

Dm. ^1,086, July 1, 1035. Two carriers, which are Coke ovens. Joseph Becker (to The Koppeis ('« of 
pivoted to a carnage, each sup;^ 1 guide roller bearing Delaware). Bnt. 432,348, July 25, 1935. In a Wrti- 

on th e upper surface and 1 guide roller bearing on the cally-fluedcQkeoven,recirculationof a portion of thecom- 

the guide rail, the axle of 1 upper surface bustion products is ejected by connecting a dowi-^st 
t connected by an approx. , flue in J heating wall to an up-cast Cue 10 an adjacent^aJJ 

** ® ° surface guide roller of through a duct passing beneath the intervening ovei,. 

, , . Vertieally-flned coke ovens of the cross-over tvne 

i, waterless ^ holders. Friedncb The Kopperx Co. of Delaware. Bnt. 432,345, Ju)^2 

U w 1'»5.«2.361,IuIx2S. 1935 and 432,413. July 22 . ITO 

u. s. 2.010,273, Oct. 29. Stnictural details, divided on 432,345. • ivon, 

22— PETROLEUM, LUBRICANTS, ASPHALT AND WOOD PRODUCTS 

W. r FAKACHEa 

OiSS’S. S|««^43 Pt’ il" H ^^V'^^o^lab.-packed column; (2) efficiency of a com 

Effidenev L #■ 1* bubble tower; (3) a study of lab packed columns; 
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780-2(1935).— With a solvent consistms of COMti -|- ’ Analytic*! recognition of fat-containing lubricatag oB 
AmOActhecnt soln temp (T C D)oiaimit ofeqnat * "--j— »» rt.i .. r.., f.. >•. loi -/imcx- 

parts of mineral oil and solvent decreases Imeaily with 
percentage of AmOAc Uith equal amts of solvent con- 
sisting of 9COMej + lAmOAc, the T. C D of slightly 
refined oils and those of av degree of refining did not vary 
after 25 months in a transformer, but that of a highly re- 
fined oil decreased rapidly after 10 months of use (cf 
Muller, C A 29, 525')’) The T C D of a crude . 

Columbia oil rose with amt (to about 0%) of HiSOt used ' 
in refining, and then remained approx stationary. Plot- 
ted against percentages of superrefined oils in the same sol- 
vent the T C D for all percentages of 4 (Pennsylvania, 

Russia, Venezuela and Texas) showed very slight decreases 
in this order, theT. C D of a new oil of varying degrees 
of refinement showed marLed increase with increased re- 
finement C A Sdbmad , „ „ _ 

Analysis of acid sludge from mineral oil treatment a finding is in accord with the results of other mvesiigatois 


A. Baadcr. AUtem.Ott-u Felt-Zls 32, 381-4(1935)- 
The usual method of deig fat m mineral oil, i e, the use 
of 0 1 A' NaOH in 1 0 5 benzene ale. so|n , was found un 
suitable On one sample, with 1.15, benzene ale. sotns 
of 0 1, 0 2 and 0 5 AT NaOII the sapon values were 7 49, 

14 CO and 24 JC, resp ; and the results with 1 OS ben 
zene ale sc^ns of the above conens of NaOH were 5 50, 
1 100 and 25 5 The use of the stronger conens of NaOH 

15 recommended for sapong fat in the presence of mineral 

oil M. hf. Pislnir 

Certain sapinie acids obtained from various species of 
pine and spruce Torsten Hasselstrom and Marston 
Taylor Bogert. J Am Ckem 5oc. S7, 2118-21(1935) - 
The sapmic acids of Pmus ^lustrit, P cambbea, P 


E Hoizman and Stefan SuknarowsVi Ind. Ent Chtm . 
Anal Ed 7,37^80(1935) — A method of analysis which 
can be applied to all acid sludge, from both paraffin base 
and naphthene-base oils treated with dil , coned , or 
fuming HiSOi, in which the sepn and detn. of neutral 
constituents, sulfonic acids, msi^ parts, and free HiSO<, 

IS described The method is based on the ability of ben- 
zene to dissolve neutral constituents (after previous sludge 
neutralization) and the ability of AmOH to ext. the sul- * 
fomc acids, leaving the unchanged HiSOiinaq sola. The 
o- and "r-sulfonie acids can be further sepd by formation 
of the Ca salts and eitg with ether, riirther work is 
necessary for detg the water content of a sludge, since the 
xylene method proves inadequate J. L B 

Znspectioa of ed refioeiy ei^praetit PranlJin L. 
Newcomb Ptfintr (f Falural Qaioltne itfr. 14, 92-7, 
158-4)2, 402-^. 449-54(1935) —A senes of articles com- $ 
pnsmg comprehensive directions for the inspeelion of all 
equipment. Charts, diagrams and instructions are pre- 
sented / L E 

Tbeory of craclong toils). Gustavo A Pester. 
JaeMUadquim tnd.arr {Unit.nttcl Itlotcl, Arienlina) 3, 
205-10(1934), cf C A 27,4383 W F. Bruce 

Octane ntunber improvement in naphtha refonmng 
S D Turner and E J le Roi Ind Ent Ckem. 27, 
1347-9(1935) —A correlation of plan«rackuig data is 4 
effected that satisfactorily gives the octane no obtainable 
ID reforming naphtha in terms of the ongLoat octane of 
the charge and the amt of cracking to which it is subjected 
This amt is expressed in terms of equiv secs at 900*F , 
which ere derivable from or convertible to an actual tune- 
temp curve, on the assumption that the cracking late 
doubles with a rise in temp of 25*F. For purposes of 
design the method can be worked back-ward 

Wilson, Jr 


The presence of the former acid is proved by the formatKW 
of dihydroptmanc acid when the sapmic acids are cacalyti- 
cally reduced ; the litter is indicated by the fact that, when 
refluxed with glacial AcOH, the acids yield Steele's ibietK 
acid as one of the products The stability of d pimanc 
acid and its existence m the sapinic acids explain its pres- 
ence in ordinary colophony. I’hys. consts of the acids 
from the vanous sources are given C J West 


Polymenzation of unsatd. acids (lubncaUsg oihl 
(Chowdhury, etel ) 27. Telraalkyl Fb (Fr. pat. 781,222) 
10 Destructive hydrogenation of tniner^ oils, etc 
(Ger pat 518,815)21. Polynuclear phenols and nitri 
tioa and sulfonation products [as ajitioxidants and poh- 
mcftzatioD inhibitors for motor spirit] (Bnt pat 431,945} 
to Emulsions [as lubncants] (Bnt pat 431,542) 13 


Polymeneation of ethylene under high pressures in the 

hi, VirAn'InfuO'ftCTiiRfii 

Pines Ind Ent Chew. 27, 1354-9(1935) —Polymcraa- 
tion cf CiHi in the prc'ence of H|FO, within the temp, 
range 2'j0-330* and an initial CiII, pressure of 50-65 aims, 
yields a mizt of paraffinic, olefimc, naphthenic and aro- 
hydrocarbons Thermal potymenzation tzndcr 


similar conditions yields bigfaer-boilmg hydrocarbons, p densate is withdrawn from the refluxing 
but no aromatic corapds The catalytic potymenzation about 315* and returned to the refluxing 


gives isobutane, the yield of which increases from 2 5% by 
wt of the CjII, which reacted at 250* to 18 8% at 330*. 
Analyses of the gases at different temps leads to the as- 
sumption that cracking docs not take place to any appreci- 
able extent A mechanism of CsH« polymenzation is sug- 
gested I’. J Wilson, Jr 

The development of specifications for lubncants O I. 
Maag Blait Furnace Sltel Plant 23. 695-7(1935). 

E. H. 

Selecton ef lubncants for industrial purposes F. J. 
Slee Oil Cofonr Trades J. 88, 1173-1(1935) —A general 
discussion of lubncants, with some detail on steam cylinder 
oils, steam turbine and enclosed steam engine oils Speci- 
fications needed for purposes of identification only, smd 
o insure proper functioning are noted 

W H Boynton 


Petroleum oil distiUahos. Leo D Jones (to Sharplet 
Specially Co >, U. S S.028.300. Oet, S2. Oil sueb a* 
crude petroleum is heated to effect its partial vaportxatio^ 
brought into contact with carrier vapor, and the heated 
liquid residue is also brought into contact with carnet 
vapor and the resulting mired vapors are cooled to con- 
dense oil from them and theremauung vapors, contg-cai^ 
ner vapor, are used in the first mentioned contacting stt; 
App IS described. 

Brealcisg petroleum oJ and water emulsions 
F. Fisher (to Petroleum Rectifying Co of Calif). U b 
2,018,302, Oct 22 Vanous details of app and operation 
are described for coatiouous treatment of the emulsio” 
sntb a mixt. such as one contg iron pyntes and qmarU, 

Vapor-pbaae petroleum oil cracking Charted B 
^ Buerger (to Gulf Refining Co ) U. S 2,019,070. Oct 
29 Hot cracked vapors from vapor-phase cracking of 

•narrwai.sjirJi.'ia.’i.sivs.'ul.oji fiirJ.oil.arE.in»jmaJeh5 hmught 
into contact with ^arge oil so as to vaporize vaponzablc 
constituents of the latter; liquid residuum of the charge 
oil IS removed and discarded, and the mixed vapors are 
subjected to reflux condensation in a refluxing zone, us 
condensed vapors are removed and condensed, and coo 
densate is xnthdrawn from the refluxing zone, heated 
’ • .... - Conden 




sate from the refluxing zone is subjected to vapor-phaw 
cracking fev production of addnl hot cracked vape^ 1‘* 
intimate contact with further quantities of charge oil 
App. IS described. 

Cneking hydrocarbon oils Guy N Harcourt (w 
Cross Development C^). U. S 2,017,8W, Oct. 22 
Vapors from oil cracking by heat and pressure are dephleJ 
* mated, passed through a purifying stage (such as may w 
volve use of fuller's earth) where only those vapors art 
treated having approx, the b p range of the desired fin* 
products, other vapors being withdrawn, condensed *0“ 
the condensate used for bringing the vapors being dephleg' 
mated into contact App is described 

Cracking hydrocarbon oils Pike H. Sullivan (to Ga*®' 
Ime Products Co), U. S 2,017,874, Oct. 22. A be*»T 
«1 contg residual constituents such as a reduced crude ou 
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,1. pressure - . 

c ft( over 21K) lb. per *q in.) anrl liie prorfiifU are frac- 
tionateil lo recover a clean coniJen*aic, and «lir laitcr le 
separately lubjectcrt fo more drastic craclcin* cond»tK»n< 
and the prwlticts ore fractionated to sep ytses, naplittia 
and heavier riistillatc, the cases are fracti.iniierl lo sep 
Ibetn into a lean fraction coinpnsinc prtneipajjy I! and 
Clfi and a rich fraction conic a relatively larci sm» ** 


vapors ore passed tlirouKli an eitcriially Jiealtd vertical 
retort p-teked mth coa) or coke winch is tnovrd ihfoiixh 
the retort in the same direction fls the vapors. Hie 
corulilinns arc adjusted so that the velocity of the vapors 
in the crackinC trine of tlir retort is at least IT/) tiniis I hat 
i»l the ct>al or coVc. Steam tnay lie Mown m at the hssc 
I a rich fraction conic a relatively larci ami of of Ihe reforl Tliepr™hieisareJiclitoils.«nscoiislisdro- 

olefins and this Irariloii IS comrnmch.l wish the catfr'ms ami C, iu> liiKU-hodmvi lirinid risidiies bene 

oltlained Various melhods of procerliirc are indicated 
Craekiflc heavy hydrocarbon oils l/niversal Oil rrwl- 
ncis Co Ger blKA’i-f, Sept. 4, J0r< (Cl I <H) 
See lint _»»‘l.00i(C /! 21 . 1 ( 100 ). 

Crackinfr and diatliling hydrocarbon oilt John C. 
Itlack <io Gasoline i'roducta Co ) V S. 2,0l^.b el. tXt 
...... 2y. Oil IS pitsscd, under pressure sufficient to prevent any 

cracked 3 aiihstantial vaporiration, iliroiiKh a cod heatid to a 


gaseous 

heavy hydrocarbwi oil for suhj<ciion to the mdd crarkiUK 

temp and hish superatm pressure to edict a polymerwa 

iioti of jfasemis olefins lo form normally lirjiiid products 
App Is descrihcct 

Craeklne hydrocarbon oils Harold C Wilier fto Uni- 
versal Oil PriKlucti Co ) US 2,f)lR,IfH. Oct 22 A 
pair of elecirorles at least one of which is made of a catalytic 
metal such as Ni is immersed m an oil siieh ’■*'* 


residuum and a radio frcriiiciicy current is passed lietwecn 
the electrodes by which the catalytic metsi Is dispersed in 
finely divided fonn ihrmighrmt the oil, ll Is hrmicht Into 
contact with the oil and it is simultaneously siihjected io 
craekmc coruUtsons of temp and pressure 

CraeldBc hydrocarbon oils lllchard F Trow (to Texas 
Co,), V h. 2,018,17^, Oct 22 An oil such as a topped 
r gas ml is subjected io cracking in a senes of cracking 


ing temp , n poriton of the oil ts vapoiizeil and the vapors 
are fractionated, a lighier fraction is eondtnsed and with- 
drawn, and a heavier fraction IS condctisidatul tetunted to 
the coil for rcrraeking. crude oil contg gasoline fractions 
ts passed (iitough a 2nd coil in the path of waste combust Ion 
gases from the first mentioned coil, a portion of the oil is 
vaporiicd and the vapors err fractionated in a 2nd free* 
ttonating loiie, the lighter fraction is condensed niid v 


stages under iiiperatm pressure, residual hr|iiid is with- * drawn, the heavier fraction is condensed and cooled and 


drawn from ail earlier stage and subjected to distn 
zone of reduced pressure, a 2nd residual luiuid is with- 
drawn III a more advanced Kate ol crocking from a later 
stage; the 2nd liquid Is cooled and Intrmlueed Into ili< 
Ttduceil pressure distn. aone metitioneil, and a final coin 
hined condensate is withdrawn from ilie reduceil pressure 
s details of operation ate 


distn. ».0Re, App and various d 
flescfibed, Cf. C A. 29, 8.1H* ' 


portion of it Is returned to the final passes of the firsl* 
mentioned coil to prevent overtracking of the oil in the 
coil and if> heal the heavier fraction to a cracking temp 
App, IS described 

DlttlUtflf and cracklag hydrocarbon olla Wtn. I., 
Cmnory (to blandard Oil JJevelopitteiif Co.). U. f) 
2,01(1,448. Oct. li'f. fresh charge oil is siibjecird (o 
j vaporiuiion undir pressure without cracking in a chsni* 
ber divided into a ilephlegmaimg tone and a vaporizing 
zone, reflux romlensalc from the ilephlegmaiing gone is 
recovered and aub^ecied to cracking conditions of letup., 
pressure and time in a lieaiing and cracking zone es>mpns- 
•ng a healing roil and a conversion rhanilier, resulling 
tmxliicis ate ihseharceil from the tonvtrsioit chamber into 
the vapori/ing rone, vapors are recovered, and residue from 
the vajiorizmg tone is separately withdrawn anil ita tighter 


Cricktac hydrocarbon oils. Charles If. Angelt (to 
Universal Oil 1‘roducis Co ) U. S 2,018,000, Oct. 2** 

An oil is subjected lo cracking conditions of temp, and 
pressure In a primary heating zone siieli as a pipe cod 
and the healed niateml Is passed to a reaciion zone from 
which vopornus and liquid proiluets pass to a sepg zone, 
vapors are fraotlonated lo sep. sufTieicnily converted com- 

ponentt as vapor from Insufficiently converted eoinponeius - - . , .. , 

as reflux eondensale and the reflux condensate issubjeciid 6 fractions are returned to the heating and cracking zone 
loconveritoncondiiionsof temp, and pressure Ina second- App is devril^ej 


e pnssed fo the scfig 


ary heating zone whence malenils 
zone. App. Is descrilicd 
Cracking hydrocarbon oils CartKin P Oufd/s (to 
Universal Oil I’rodiicts Co ). U. S. 2,018,708, Oct 2*1 
A stream of oil such as a fuil nil Is fnrrrd through a heat- 
ing zone such as a pipe roll in wliicli iC is henled 


Coking, cracking and "reforming'’ hydrocarbon oil* 
Cliarlisjj Angcll (10 Universal Oil i'roilucta Co ), U S 
2,017,KM*, fXi 22. A charging oil siicli as a crude, topped 
or fuel oil is distd. to roke in a coking zone; resultant 
vapors are IraclSnnalcd lo lorm a reflux condensate heavier 

. ... _ than gavitmc and a lighter fractum conig. a substantial 

cracking temp and is divhargcd Into an cnUraeil reaction fjnaniity of hydrocarlmns of gasohne h p , the reflux 
zone thrmigh sufrstantially the entire length of whieli the ' condeimtc is healed In a cracking temp, under pressure 


material travels; vapors and unvaporIzed oil arc with- 
drawn at places remofe from the place of Introduriion of 
the heated material and auperatm. pressure is ftiainiained 
in the healing and reaction zones; vapors and iinvnpotireil 
nil from the reaction zone are discharged into the lower 
and upper pmtions, resp , of a reduced pressure rone 
where vapors flow coimlercurrent to non-vaporoiis residue, 
residue I* reninved from the aysitm, vapors arc fraction, 
aleil, and regulated portions ol resulting reflux condensate 
are returned to the heating zone merged with tlie stream 
ol charging stock licing forced through It, and fracl looaterl 
d'st'llafe. App. is de- 


temp, under pressure 

while llowmg in a rciltieted aireain as tlitowgh a heated 
pipe coil Olid the ii,;hter fraction is similarly and atparatcly 
be-itrd lo a higher temp lo enimnee us antiknock proper- 
ties and Is then mmgltd with the heated reflux condensate, 
cliecommingkd oils are sepd. inio vapors and residual oil 
in a sepg rone, the residual oil is withdrawn from this zone 
and IS iiiirofliiced into the coking zone in adniixt. with 
fraction- g charging oil, and the Hst-menlioned vapors arc Iroction- 
• n1e<l ntid condensed. App is dcscril»ed 

Cracking and hydrogenating carbonaceous msterfaU 
I G I arhenmdiistne A.-G. Unt. 4.11,519, July 8, J'ns 
In the t hernial treat inoiii of carhonaceous matensls having 
an acid reaction, corrosion of the treatment vessels by 
the acidic inaterials at such places where water tends to 
condense, e g , at the nutlet of the reaction vessel or ii 


G- Whitman (to 

^andard Oil Co of Jnd.). U. S. 2,018.'»W5. Oct 20. 

■ r>Pc- the licai'exciiaiigera and condensers and pipes leading 
atm pT^ssurrand ^ ” prevented by adding at sue), positions As 

afractionaimg column with cooling coils in its upper 
iwtion. r resh oil is passed through the cooling coils 
and 'hence to an intermediate point of the vapor conduit 
Uano^i other operative and itniclural details also being 


deservhed) _ 

Cricking hydrocarbon oils, 


Kraunkohlen- und Drikett* 


cyanides or org. N basts, e.g , MiNIlj, pyridine, quinoline. 
In addn . the usual catalysts may lie added. In the de- 
stntctive hydroRenatinn of a coal contg. 0 28% Cl, 0.1% 
AsjS*, dispersed m oil, is added lo the reaction pr^iicts 
litforc they enter the heat exchanger. 

Destructive hydrogenation of hydrocarbon oils, riiilip 
L. Young (to .Standard Oil Development Co.). U. .S, 
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12(>-120*F., preferably at 14(>-80»F. The oil and ddu- 1 
cnt are preferably chilled at a slow rate and the wai n 
finally sepd. in a Sharpies centrifuge with use of an Im- 
wtscible carrier lifiutd. 

RemoTinS waxes iMia hydrocarbon oils. Standard 
Oil Development Co Brit 431,300, July 4, 1035. See 
Fr. 7SO,90y (C. A. 29. 6CH3') 

Separation of paraffins from oils Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co. I'r 7ft4.570. July 22, 1035 raraflins 
arc sepd. from oils, particularly hydrocarbon ovls, by 
dilg. the oil with a solvent of a tspc heavier than the 
paraflin, adding a substance which is a modifier of the 
paraffin and is sol in the mixt. of solvent and oil, eooling 
themixt. to solidify the paraffin and sepg it The solvent 
may be a cblorobydroearbou such as CCU, CvUtCli, 
CIlBn, riiCl, Of a mixt. such as C 1 II 4 CI 1 70 and C<ll» 
30% or dichloropropane 75, toluene 15 and lylene 10% 
The modifier may be a condensation product of active ; 
denvs of paraffin such as chloro paraffins, pohmers pro- 
duced from chloro paraffin and aromatic hydroearbofts, 
polymers produced by submitting paraffinic hydrocarbons 
to the action of an elec, discharge, or products obtained 
by condensing, with the aid of AlCli, distillates of high 
b. p. from tars which have been submitted to intense 
cracking. 

Refining gasoline. Thomas T. Gray (to Gray Proc- 
esses Corp,}. U. S. 2,019, IM, Oct. 39. Gasoline conig ‘ 
S compds. difficult to remoxe m the ordinary manner is 
treated to convert such S compds into easily removable 
compds. by subjecimg the gasoline in the vapor phase to 
contact with fuller’s earth at a temp, of about 2"0-450*. 

Device for separating gasoline from water and sediment 
by filtraHoo. Xjto D. Hush (to M. L Joyce). D. S. 
3,018,001, Oct. 20 Structural details 
StriJaet tuitable Ux gasoUae aottles. \Vm. tl Rtce 
and JloncelM. Lyon. U, S C.OIO.O'H, Oct. 20. Struc- 
tunil details. 

Catalyst lor polymerizing onsaturaled hydrocarbons as 
In the production of gssolioe from oil-crseking gases 
\'1adimir Ipatieff (to Uniiersa] Oil Products Co ). U. S. 
3,018,005, Oct. S3. A mixt. of a phosphoric acid such 
as ortho- or pyrophosplionc acid and a solid adsorbent such 
as kieselguhr Is heated to IftO-OOO*, but not substantially 
higher, before the polymeriraiian process. 

Pellets for treating motor fuels with tetraethyl lead. 
Paul PoetschVe. U. S. 3,018,570, Oct, 22 Pellets 
are formed with a shell of sieanc acid contg. a solid core 
comprising KtiPb and steanc acid. 

Crscked motor fuel. LeRoy C Story (to Texas Co ). 
U. S. 2,018,979, Oct. 39. Detenoration and gum forma- 
tion are inhibited by adding about 0 01% of a compd. 
such as 1,2-diammoffuorene or l,f>-dihydroxyffuorcne or 
the like. 

Lubricating oils Mathias Pier (to 1. G Farbemnd 
(A.-O.). U. S. 2.018.S71, Oct. 29 A lubricating oil 
substantially free from asphalt and paraffin wax and hav- 
ing a lower-nscosity index than desired is treated with a 
liquefied normally gaseous hydrocarbon such ns liquefied 
propane.theresuliingsola isremnved from ppid constitu- 
ents of high mol. wt., the liquefied hydrocarbon solvent »$ 
remoxed, and there is added to the resulting oil an oil-sol. 
synthetic high mol. wi. product ncher in If than the 


pptd. constitiienis sepd. from the oil, to Increase the vis- 
cosity of the oil . , 

Hydrocarbon lubricating oils. Eugene Ayres and 
HerschclC Smith 0° Gulf Refining Co ). U. S. 2,019, - 
0.17, Oct. 29. Admixed unrefined stocks of different hy- 
drocarbons such os a heavy and light oil are treated 
AlCIi to gise a synthetic product contg. a suspended 
AlCli sludge, and, for finishing, most of the sludge Is 
settled out, the oil is decanted, the remaining sludge is de- 
com^ with dd lljSOi, and after sepg the acid the oil is 
brought into contact with clay and filtered 

Lubricating oil mixture Carleton FIIis (to Standard 
OilDcselopinent Co ) U.S 2,018,758. Oct. 29. About 
0 S% or more of the reaction product of an org. acid such 
as steatK or otcic acid with an alkylol group of an alkylol- 
amine such as triethanolamine is added to a mineral lubri- 
eating oil to increase the te«d-l>eanng capacity of the oil. 

Lubricating and transformer Otis N V. dc Bataafsche 
Petroleum Maotschappij Brit 431,009, July 11, 1935. 
Tins corresponds to I r 775,701 (C ^1 29,3150’). 

Apparatus for tesbng the condition of lubricating oil by 
use of light beams Clarence C Sherman and Howard 
P Boak U S 2,019,024, Oct. 20 Various structural 
optical and operative details 

“Sauflef composition” suitable for use In transformers 
or for lubricating, etc Frank M, Clark (to General 
nice Co). U S 2.0H>,339.Oct 20. AC-contg compd. 
(such as pentachlortxliphenyl and tnchlorolwntenc) the 
vapor of which is combustible under ffash-producing con- 
ditions IS used tORclher with about 10% or less of a 
halogenated olefin compd such ns a chlorinated ethylene 
to prevent silent glow combustion of vapor emanating 
from ibe eompn. 

Lubricants. Standard Oil Development Co Bnt. 
431,414, July 8, iai5. See I r. 770,010 (C. 4.29,3S33‘). 

lubricants. Lric Wohlforss, Carl L. Johnson and Geo. 
Uey(toTlieGliddfnCo). Bnt 431,50.8, July 0, 1035. 
Lubricants for high-pressure or other purp«es consist ol 
a hydroeariion lubricating b.vse and 1 or more chloro- 
denvs. of rtlcne, mono-, di-, tn- and hcxa-chlororetenet 
being specified Among examples, (1) 15 1b, of mono- 
chlororetene is blended with 85 lb of Pennsylvania bright 
oil stock, and (2) dichiorcretcnc Is prepd. by (a) directly 
I chlonnating retene and washing or distg. in racuo, or (b) 
chlorinating retene dissolved m CCt», purifying by steam 
distn.. dissolving in petroleum naphtha, filtcnng and 
evapg. the solvent; 171 g. of the product is dissolved in 
2500 g. o! Pennsylvania bright oil stock. 

Lubricants. I. G Farbemnd. A.-G. Fr. 784,319, 
July 32, 1035. Stable oiU are produced by cliem. conden- 
sation or hydrogenation of carbomceous materials, par- 
ticularly hydrocarbons, operating m the presence of an 
' aniiosidant such as elementary S. resorcinol, py rocatechol, 
pyrogallol.hydroqiiinone, PhNlIt, naphlhylamine, ammo- 
anthiuquinone, bcnzylaraine, acetonitrile, benzonitrile, 
pyridine, carbazolc, thiocresol, aniinothiophcne, amino- 
diphenylsulfone and diphenylthiourea. The products 
oblained may be added to other oils or greases which 
are thereby rendered stable. 

Device for rezooving sludge from oil tanks, etc. Bcn- 
, jamm Timriey U. S. 2,019,372, Oct. 20. Stnictura] 
details. 


23-CELLUI,OSE AND PAPER 

CARLETON E CVRRAN 

ftmtur^™ement?of*veMtaWB fihBri .Vit thlir „ rayon and cellulose derivs , the use of various types of 

by prepartbfe method*^ A ^ viscometers, and the relationship between viscosity and 


ttkoshchikov and D. Tn- 
rciniirr. 16, 214-10, 3G0-7, 499-500 
^ J. A. Szilard 

Viscosl^ determinations of cellulose solutions. Tech- 
meal control methods and their practical Importance. D 
“3:20(1933).-In th« d«: 
*bich includes the significance of viscositv 


. — ^1. TOmpn., inuHciiics, t»iui me soiy." ot cellu- 

lose and Its derivs., K. presents no new exptl. data, but 
tocludea 77 references. Loma E. Wise 

Some aspects of the oxidation of cellulose. 11. A. 
Turner. J. Sjc. Dytrs Cohunsts 51, 315-52(1935).— A 
review with discussion. \V. H. Boynton 

Nitration of cellulose with nitrogen pentoxide, Ren^ 
Dalmon, Jean Chidin and Louis Brwsaud. Compl rend 
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201, 604-5(1935) —The Raman spectrum of roost nitrat- 1 rate of subsequent delijmfication The results indicate 


ing mixts shows the presence of NtO» Accordingly the 
nitrating power of NjOt in a neutral solvent was ezamd by 
treating cellulose (2 5 g of dry degummed ramie bleached 
with NaOH) with NiOi (45 g ) dissolved in Ca« (103 g.) 
at 13° for C hrs m the dark A 176% yield of nitro- 
cellulose was obtained, contg 14 14 or 13 88% N accwd- 

is the product was stabilized or not. Heated 


tlieadvantage of reducing the ume of cooking, and a tenta- 
tive explanation has been offered regarding the tnecbanism 
involved J. W. Shipley 

Friction losses in pipes carrying pulp stock. W. Brecht 
and If. Heller, Wochbl Papierfabr, 66, Tech. Tcil 261-8, 
312-4, 380-3. 439-13, 474-0, 529-32, 587-9, 041-1. 714 
17, 747-50(1935).— An unusually thorough exptl study 


both products turned red after 32 and 29 mm , resp , Imt j in which friction lo<!ses, using water alone and 


neither emitted nitrous fumes after 1 hr at that temp 

C. A Silberratl 

Determmabon of the fineness of nitrocellulose by dye 
absorption. A J Phillips Ind £ng Chem , Anal Ed 
7, 416-19(1935) —The method involves dyeing the fibers 
with a negatively charged dye (Congo red) and then de- 
positing a positively charged dye (methylene blue) at and 
r the surface of the fibers which have been dyed red 


The dyeing takes place i: 


icwlm suspensions, were detd An investigation was nude 
of the effect of the following factors on the fnclional losses 
in the case of pulp suspensions: stock d.; rate of flow, 
diam of the pipe line, roughness of the inner surface of 
the pipe, the av. filler lengths; slowness of stock; temp, 
type of pulp used (including bleached and unbleached 
sulfite, unbleached suliate, yellow and bleached straw 
pulp, and white and brown mcch pulps); kaolin addn t 


sotn of Pa •• 7 0 at 05* The dyeing tests were confirmed 
by analysis under tbe microscope aud not only could the 
products from dilTerent beaters be identified but products 
from the same beater could be differentiated Such 
differentiation cannot ^ made by the standard fiaeoc-ss 
test W. T. 11 

Are the foundations of lignin chemistry unsettled? 
Karl Kurschner. ZeUsloff-Fattr 32, 132-4(1935) — K. 


I boraz-NaG-HiBOi buffer } the pulp Detailed descriptions and sketches of the 


exptl equipment used are included. D. and II 's data 
are compared noth those of other investigators Suty- 
five references Louis R Wise 

The chemist la the pulp and piper industry. M. M 
Rubin Cliemtsl 12. 269-79, 288(1935) E. H 

For a (French) national piper industry. B Navarre 
BuU inst pin 1935, 205-12 — A discussion of the possi- 
bility ^ reducing importations of paper and paper-making 


shows that Hilpcrt and Hellwage (cf . C A 29, 37(M*) have 4 materials Into France, together with an analysis of French 


presented data insufficienl to discredit tbe pre^iistence of 
ligmn m plant tissues Lotus B Wise 

Causes of “milky'* spots on nscose rayon Stefan 
Poznanski Prtemysl Chem 19, 42-7(1935).— 
''milky'* spots are caused by the formation of ^bbles in 
the filaments as a result of evapa of CS| which did not 
succeed in diffusing through tbe surface skin to tbe acid 


resources and resimremenls of paper-making materials 
A. Paptneau-Couture 

Sack paper, its manufacture and properties R A 
Krauss MuhU 72, 1411-14(1935). C, L. Brooke 


Rayon fabrics (Schnell) 25. Retarding rancidity-' 

quantity of CS, used mprepg. the xaothaie. dilution of * fi^ed^ja the coLruenon of a^itming ^ fofmyonl 
the viscosity of viscose, increase in eonen. of free caustic /r_, Jti eini «> p sp r 

invisce«e.mtfoductianofev*n<.smaUquantityof8ulfon- ' pai. ejl.SlOf JS 

Cellulose. Crtcb Opfermann and Qustav-Adolf Fcldi* 
mann (to I. G. Farbemad A.'G}. U.S 2,017,983, Oct 
22 A cellulose which can be bleached white is prepd by 
the continuous addn. of alkali such as NaOH toacellulow 
^ pulp such as one produced from partial chlonnatioa^ 
kraft pulp while bemg produced by alk digestion with 0. 
to maintain a Pn between C and 9 
Cellnlose. Henry Dreyfus. Fr. 784,333, July 
1935 Cellulose is extd from lignoccllulosic material 
at a high temp by a solvent mixt. contg. water and St 
least 2 org liquids of different dipole moments, due to ihr 
presence in the mol. of groups of different types £< 
u>, LAIC ui TUI wucii Kicen spruce, u vt amplesare given of the use of mills contg (1) acetone U 

(0.38). 0 29 (0.27), 0 04 (0.55). fir, 0 42 (0 37), 0 29 7 water 35 and EtOII 50 parts, (2) EtOH 63, water 25 apd 


in viscose, introduction of , 

ated fatty oils, too’ease of acidity of the acid bath, to case 
of UM of ZnSOi diminution of its content, diminution of 
the thickness of tbe filaments or the increase tn their no 
per thread A C Zacblm 

Delttstered rsyoa aud its prospects FnU Ohl Spin^ 
neru Wrier 53, No 27, 10-12(1935).— Areview. 

Leopold Sebedan 

The specific gravity of coniferous woods Reuhard 
Trendeleuburg Zelliteff-Faser 32. 129-31(1935) —The 
findings of previous investigators have been analyzed, and 
the followmg list mdudes, resp , the mean, the lowest and 
tbe highest sp grs observed for green wood, and m pa- 
rentheses, tbe corresponding figures for bone-dry wood 
calcd on the basis of vol when green spruce, 0 44 


(027), 000 (OOO), larch. 0 55 (048), 040 (OSo”); 
0 00 (0 00), Scots pine, 0 49 (043); 029 (0.27), 000 
(0 00) 5Vith spruce, fir and larch, the greatest frequency 
in sp gr wss very dose fo the iu«n sp. gr. This is not 
the case with fir. T. shows that marked variations in sp. 
gr of spruce occur with varying site and altitude, and that 
n pine wialions are very wide even m ^e We of a 


Call* 10 parts, (3) dioxane 50, water 30 and acetone 2) 
parts Cf. C. A 29. 7058' 

Cellulose and half-stuff Hofasto A -G. Bnt. 43Iy 
<542, Jdr 2^1 2933 la tafg, ceffidose and 
ground wood, washed until it is freed from fiber fragmeoU 
and fiber mucilage, or the coarse material that accumulates 
dunng the manuf or sorting ol ground wood, washed free 


single tree The relationship between width of annual • from fine fibers, fiber fragments and fiber mucilage. 


rings and the sp gr of dry wood was also studied In 
^nice, a correlation exists between sp gr and nng width 
In Scots pine and larch, both very narrow and very wide 
amual nngs give nse to wood of low sp gr , indKatmg 
that there is an optimum nng width in these species 

Louis E Wise 

The laSuenee of the prehealmg of wood in water on the 
rate of dehgnifieatlon by sulfite liquor A J Corey and 
O Maass Con J Research 13, B, 149-65(1935) —The 
rote of delignification of wood chips has been measured and 
found to conform to the monomol relation, provided that 


the standard method of penetration developed m this lab 
!* ^**roainient of the wood chips by heating in 

liquid n,0 at 130* decreases the rate of deligmfiation by 
subwqueot Cooking in sulfite liquor, and the rate no longer 
conforms to the monomof relation Preheating of the 
wood to 130* m the absence of HiO docs not influence the 


subjected to chem. treatment m the usual manner. \Vo(d 
nch m resin, e. g , pine, is a suitable starting matenil 
The cellulose or half-stuff obtained may be added in suit 
able proportions to ground wood to make a paper suitable 
for newspapers. Cf C.A 28, 7532', 29, 4579’, 5423'. 

Saccbarifymg cellulose Holzhydrolyse A -G Get 
618,145. Sept. 2, 1935 (a S9». 1.03). The recovery 

- . cryst glucose and xylose from cellulose saccharification 

149-65(1935) —The 9 products is promoted by adjusting the proportion of mao 

.. — nose in the products to 5-10%, calcd on the total sug*' 

content Thus, sacchanfication products of low raannos* 
content, e g , as obtained from wood of deciduous tre«' 
may be rmxed with sacchanfication products of big“ 
tnaimose content, e g , as obtained from wood of WjJ* 
erous trees, or mixts of these vaneties of wood may b« 
saccharified together Other methods o! procedure 
indicated. Solns having a total sugar content up >“ 
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1 Bnt. 430,310 (C. A. 29. 7073‘) and 430,351 (C. A. 29. 
7074*), and swelling agents m-iy be present. 

Saponifying cellulose ester threads, etc. Henry Drey- 
fus. Brit. 432,027, July 19, 1035. Filaments, ribbons, 
etc.,havingabasisof cellulose acetate or other org. ester of 
cellulose arc sipond, by treatment In a bath contg. a non- 
metallic base, preferably a lower aliphatic amine, c. g.. 
MeNir,. DtNH,. AmNH,, I'rNlJt, n,N, Me,N, allyl- 
OriCubOiandHOAcnnacarryaiar-iiKearmoring u.o amine, Me4NOH, ethylenctllamlnc, 1,2,3-triaminopro- 
2 018,600 relates to the use of a tannic acid and tartar pane, «,-j-diammD-/J-hydroxypropane, pi^ridme, etc 
emetic mordant and a K,Cr,0, Q«<Hnt. U. 8.2,018,601 anda nonhydroxy swcllmg agent: MeHtLa 


85 % may be treated. Methods of effecting crystn. are 
described. 

Preserring cellulose materials such as canvas, ropes, 
wood, etc. Wallace T. Conn (to the Government of the 
U. S , represented by the Secretary of Commerce) . U. S 
2 018,659, Oct. 29. Articles swell ns nets, ropes, etc., 
formed of degummed fibers or the like contain a toxic dye 
such as crystal violet, a fixer for the dye comprising KtCrr 
Ot, CuSOi and HOAc and carry a tar -like armoring U. S 


^ „ , Me,CO, McEtCO, 

(Iioxane. methylene ethylene ether, cyclohexanone, the 
dimethyl ether of glycol, alkali thiocyannfes To acceler- 
ate tlw sapon , the bath may receive an addn. of strong 
alkalies or of heavy metals, e. g , Cii, Ag, Nf or /n as 
described m Brit. 430,319-51 (C. A 29,7673*) 

Saponifying cellulose nitrate products Henry Dreyfus 
The'' soins. are used for making formed j Bot. 432.029, July 16, 1035 Arlificial filaments, films, 
etc , having n liasis of cellulose mtratc are sapond. by 
treatment with B liquid medium contg an org base, c g, 
alkylamines, aromatic bases, cyclic bases, diamines nnd 
substituted diamines nnd pipcraxine The sapong. action 
may be accelerated by a heavy metal, c g., Cw, Si, In the 
form of oxide or salt, nnd it may be assisted by alkalies or 
alk salts, e g . soaps Swelling agents may Iw present 
Press rolls for remorlng water from celluloslc sheet 
materials, etc. hlaschincnfabnk Imperial G. m b. H 


relates to the use of tar and an oil-sol. residue resultiug 
from the reaction of a-naphthylamine with acetaldol. 

Cellulose derivatives. Samuel Wild, Frnst Hugen- 
tobler and rrich F. Gcllnch. Swiss 174,060, hfay 1C, 
1935 (C1.41). App IS described for making coned soins 
of cellulose deriv8_ by circulating the solvent repeatedly 
over the deriv. 
articles 

Aliphatic cellulose ethers H. 1 . du Pont dc Ketnoura & 
Co. Bnt. 432,277, July 21, 1035 To a crude reaction 
product contg. an aliphatic ether of cellulose and an org 
medium a dispersing agent adapted to form an emulsion of 
the said crude reaction mixt andanaq medium is adde<l 
and the product is steam distd The alkyl cellulose is 
obtained os a finely divided, porous solid, which is easily 
purified by washing Dxamples describe the prepn of 


alkyl cellulose by treatment of alkali cellulose with solid 
NaOH, EtCl, which may be mixed with MeCl, or PrBr, 
and CtH, or PhMe as diluent, in an autoclave The 
product IS treated with Turkey reil oil or Na olcate anil 
HiO and then steam distd , the alkyl cellulose remaining 
in suspension in the liquid. 

Cellulose ester sod ether compositions British CeU- 
nesc Ltd. Bnt 432,271, July 2J, 1035 Compns com- 
pnse cellulose esters or ethers that arc plisticited by add- 
ing hexahydrohenzoic esters of partial ethers of <11- or poly- 
hydneates The eompns may be worked up into sheets, 
rMS, tubes or blocks or molded under heat and pressure: 
as solas., they may he converted by wet or dry spinning 
processes into filaments or made into film*, sheets or foils, 
or used as lacquers. In examples, (1) a sotn of cellulose 
acetate (1) , the ester of ethylene glycol monomethyl ether 
with com. naphthenic acid, and tnacetin in Me>CO Is 
spread on the gelatin-covered surface of a fdm-casllng 
wheel, the MciCO Is evapd. and the film stnppeil off, and 
(2) a coating compn. comprises I. di-Mc phthalale, the 
same plasticizer as m (1), diphenyloIpropsne-CHjO resin, 
MciCO, CiH«, ale., diacetone ale. and a pigment 

Cellulose acetate. Geo. W. Miles {to Celancsc Corp. of 
America), U. S. 2,018,028, Oct. 22. For producing 
cellulose acetate of high acetyl value, cellulose is treated 


Cer. 018,431. Sept 7, 1035 (Cl 65if 20 01) 

Apparatus for extruding a continuous web of pyroxybn 
composition or the like to form sheets Paul W. Crane 
and Reuben T Fields (to Dupont Viscotoid Co ) 0. S 

2,0I9,1!I), Oct. 29. Various details ore described for the 
p^uction of sheets from a compn such as one contg 
pyroxylin of 800 eenlipolses 46-21, camphor 16-8 and 
■ riOII 33-68% by extrusion through a slit-hke operturt 
under a pressure of 30-400 lb per sq In 
Rayon Adrianus J L Moritz (to American Pnka 
Corp ). U S 2,018,66.5, Oct 22 For tbe manuf. of 
nyon so that all parts of a wound package of the product 
will have suhsranflally uniform dyeing properties, the 
spinning soln Is rjecteil from a spinnerettc into a spinning 
bath and the filaments formed ore tensioned by leading 


them over guides m advance of a collecting device, the 
naphthctiic acid, and tnacetin in^ Me>CO_ Is o tension being gradually liierexsed during the formation of 
' ’ ' - -• jjjg package to compensate for difTcrcnt degrees of con- 

traction normally occurring which would otherwise cause 
nonuniformity in the dyeing quality nf the filiments m 
different parts of the package. App. is described. Cf 
C./!.29,4582>. 

Rayon Stefano Sordelll. Bnt. 432,328, July 24, 
1915. SceFr.778.9l7(C. /1.29,4ai0'). 

Rayon Ace»a O.^ m b. H. Fr. 781,639, July 22, 


presence of a catalyst such as H,SO„ HiFO,, ZnCI. or 
NallSO, and a substantial quantity of diluent such as 
r CCIt which has no solvent action on the ceflulosc 
n acetyl 


C,H,o 

acetate being formed, until a ecllulose acetate of 
value of 63 to 70%, is formed. 

Cellidose ester &ms, lacquers, plastic composidons. etc 
Deutsche Hydnerwerke A.-G. Bnt. 432,461, July 25, 


^rii a restricted quantity of acelylating agent not sub- ^ 1935. Rayon made from cellulose esters or ethers Is made 
stantially greater than that required for estenfication.in the resistant to boiling by treating the freshly spun fibers with 
r.rre»r.n. « .—>.1.... iTcr» tTtin __ aq aq prcpn contg. soups or soap Components, tlic com- 

poncuts forming the soap being in tbe cationic instead of 
the anionic state Txamptes of prepns are (I) glue 26, 
oleyl Bcetate-w-pyridmium cblonde 10, cacao butter 30, 
Jopan wax 120 and water 2200 parts, and (2) glue 100, 
urea 50, lauryl aectatc-u-pyridmium chlonde 25, octa- 

inor Tu Vr g dccylaratalc-w-pyridinium chloride 25, Me ester of stearic 

iti:: films, etc .contain as softening or gelatinizing acid 400. Japan wax 100 and water 8300 parts. 

Z *f" i“ "y‘‘'’°^)To1ycarboxyhe acid with a Apparatus for winding freshly spun rayon. Carl 
examples, Hamel Spinn- und Zwirnercimxsehinen A -cf and Fd- 
. Jmcthylcyclohcxyl tartrate are mundllamel Ger 615.592. July 8. 1935 fCl. 201. 6.15) 
Addn. 10614,441 (C ri 29. oW') 

phosphate Centnfugal ••bucket" for use In spinning rayon. Fred- 
S4d •*'"« Godfrey (to General Clcc Co). U. S. 2,019,314, 

SaootSf^n/r. inM^ T. , „ . CM- 29. A bucket body Is provided with circu^fer^ 

43 *’ ty’S 1 ■; imr Dreyfus. Bnt. 9 entially extending rows of spaced holes in its side walls and 


. - 3 placed on the sleeve and with the 

channels mentioned forms outlets nt the fop of the body . 

."i, — Paperpulp Sidney D. Wells and Gerald D. Muggleton 
, metals such as Cu, as described in (to Lewis L. Aisled). U. S. 2.018,937, Oct. 23. Washed 


^rpfonnxtion through a bath contg. aq. MeNII,'i 
Na,CO,, washed and dried. Substances that 
zne reaction, - - — • - 
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fibrous matenal such as wood, straw or corn stalks b I fonaation a« quickly parchmendrrf to bind the fibm 


crushed in a rod mill and digested and disintegrated m 
cooking liquor obtained in part by larcihle femoral from 
the pulp later in the process, steam is blown into the rod 
null durmg the digestion and disintegration, and the ma- 
terial IS thereafter washed countereurrently and finally 
bleached while maintained alk so as to preclude chlonna- 
tjon of the lignm An arrangemenf of app is descnbed 
and a bleached material may be obtained contg. not less 
than 20% of pentosans and not less than 10% of I'Enin, 
with the remainder substantially cellulose 

Paper pulp from fiaz Edwin P. Jones and James M. 
Dempsey (to Champagne Paper Corp ). V.S 2,018,400, 
Oct. 22 Mecbatucally decorticated flat 5s subjected to 
the action of water, and the washed fibers are cooked in a 
digester in the presence of an alk. chemical such as Ca- 
(OH)t, NajCOi or NaOH and of a sol sulfite such ' 


together with a' water resistant bond without filling the 
interstices of the paper. An arrangement of app, is 
desmbed. 

Suedpapers Geo A. Richter (to Brown Co ). U S 
2.018,875. Oct. 20. A paper web is treated first with a 
viscose soln. and then with an acidified glue soln , thus 
regeneratKig ceJfufosc from the viscose and producing an 
enxi^ glue surface. 

Water-repellent coatings on paper or the like Alfred 
Carle Van Wirt (to Impenal Paper and Color Corp ) 
Dm 431,2!8. July 3, 1035. See U. S 1,050.279 (C A 
28, 3234*}. The printing step may be omitted Wash- 
able wallpapers are produced 

Coated paper. International Latex Processes Ltd 
Dm. 4^,053, June 27, 1935 Paper is rendered resistant 
HiO, oil or grease by treating with an aq rubber dis- 


Naj^j and are then bleached The resulting product « 3 persion, e g , latex, contg added protein, e g , casern. 


suitable for making paper. 

Apparatus for making paper pulp E. & M. Lamort 
Fils Fr 784,117, July 22, 1935 
Paper-pulp beahng enginea Walther Voith, Hermann 
V’oith and Ilanns Voith (trading as firm of J. SI. Vouh). 
Bnt 432,009, July 18. 1935. 

Hammer mills (or paper pulp. Wm T. Doyle (to 
Sturtevant Mill Co ). Bnt. 432,115, July 22. 1935. ' 


glue, gelatin, egg- or blood-albumin, hemoglobm, drying 
and then coaling with a soln. of the protective matenal in 
an ofg solvent, e g , lacquers contg nitrocellulose or 
cellulose acetate, resins, PhOH aldehyde or alkyd resms 
or chlorinated rubber. A suitable latex compn com- 
prises Nll.OK as stabilizer, glue, ZnO, S, accelerator, 
phenylnaphthylamine as antioxidant, casein, XaOH and 
PhOH as preservative. The intermediate rubber film 


, , *• . rnun as preservative, ine intermeaiaie ruooer uua 

stream of coned cellulosic pulp is fed to a hammer imll ,„a_ vulcamztd after application of the lacquer, a 
wherein it is subjected to swift impacttag, disiategrated, C A 29 41442' 


hydrated and nuxed with diln HiO which is fed 
stream to the mill 
Machines for shredding wood palp, etc , (or the raaon- 
(acture of paper. JohnJ Warren Bnt 431,332, Jiily4. 
1035 

Sheas for Fourdrmier paper mtldag rasetunea. Beoja- 
sun E. Teale Bnt, 430,931, June 24, 1935 
Floog Walter E. Langley Bnt. 430,350, June 2C, 
1935 Flotig used in making molds for casting pnnting- 
plates consists of paper pulp raised with Iithopone wbicb 
may be added to tbe pulp in the beaters 
Apparatus for damping paper, textilea, ate. Onon 
Maschioen- und Apparat«bau-Ge<elUchaft m b. II. 
Bnt. 431.933. July 17, 1935 Divided on and addn to 
428,976 (C A. 29, 7077') 


Apparatus for Impregnating paper webs with Lguids 
such as preserving oils Max Olierdorfer. U. S 2,018.- 
2S0, Oct. 22 Various structural, meeh. and operative 
details 

Transparent psper. Wm M Dnesen(toS D Warren 
,Co) U.S 2.018.C3S.Oci,22 A web of paper is formed 
^ of fibers ol transparent material and a film matrix of 
cellulose deny, matenal such as cellulose nitrate compn 
snth anhyd lanolin dispersed in the material and bavmg 
about the same n as the fiber substance. 

Compound paper. Sociiti pour Find, chim 4 BUe 
Bnt. 431,956, July 18, 1935 In the manuf of fibrous 
sheet matenal consisting of a no of superimposed sheets 
having a basis of partially hydrolysed cellulose, a primsrr 


Kemotingpnntinginkfrompaper. Sidney D WeUs(to 4 amine-cHiO resin is added to tbe ctllulosit 

r .... .. M — matenal before, during or after its partial bydrolyw 

The product has a high resistance to HiO 
Ply board or ply paper. John W. Sate (to Hummd- 
Ross Fibre Corp). U S. 2,018.383, Oct. 22 Vanoas 
mfg details are desenbed, involving use of an app. with i 
(raveling endless wire for continuous operation 
Apparatus for manufacture of corrugated paper board 


Lewis L Alsted) U S 2,018,^33. Oct 20 The'w^ 
IS disintegrated and agitated in a soapy soln until the ink 
IS loosened from the paper and a foamy mass is produced 
contg substantially no free liquid and bavmg the parfidrs 
of the ink pigment earned by the films of the bubbles, and 
the bubbles and assoed pigment are sepd from tbe libers 
An arrangement of app is desenbed Cf C. A . 29, 2744*. 


Thin porous psper sheets Alexander V Aim (to _ Geo. W. Swift, Jr. (to Grorge W. Swift, Jr , fnc ). US 
Deamson Mfg Co) US 2,018,244, Oct. 22. The ’ 2,018,240, Oct- 22 *' 


surfaces of the fibers of a sheet of tissue paper of open lures 


Various mech and operative fea- 


24— EXPLOSIVES AND EXPLOSIONS 


ouaLES B mwaoe anp c. o stom 

Improvements in the stability of explosives A Foulon. g ing gas. Albert Michel-IAvy and Henn Muraour 
JVi/roceHiJoK 6, 183-4(1935) —A review. E. M. S Compl. rend. 201, 823-30(1935); cf. C. A. 29, IMO*, 

Unexpected explosive effects with various shapes and 3160*.— In view of the suggestion that the luminosity of sa 
position* of tbe charge Alfred Stettbaefaer. Ntlr«~ explosion depends on the nature of the gas, the spectra of 

ullidott 6, 59-62, 100-8(1935) —Perforations in metal explosions of the 3C(NO,). + CiHi mixt. in A, Kr, 0, 

plates Caused by detonation of explosive charges of vanoas CO,. Ni, air, lie, Hj and Cl, were examd The amt of 

shapes aod positions on or above the plate are illustrated continuous background varied, being considerable with A, 

E. M Symmes Ki, O,, CO, and Cl,; and the luminosity and therefore the 

Iiew coasideratjoos on eitmtatijj explosives produc- temp, decreased approx m the increasing order of thesp 

ton Allred Stettbacher. NitreaUulose d, 79-83 * heats of the gases But the only hands or Imes identifiable 
OM5) —A review E. M. Symmes seem to have been those atinbutable to the erploa'’* 

Thermostat for stabihty test of blasting gelatin. J, v (especially those of (CN),) or to its action on tbe metal 

Meerscheidt-Hullessera. Z. get Schtest-^prtnisloffw 30, supports C A Silberrad 

301-2(1935) — A jacieied oten maiaunned at 75* by a The *o-ealfed ' 'Congreve friction m4(ch"iti Munich JW 
inirt. of KiO and MeOH is provided wuh glass windows yean ago. MaxSpecer. Z.tti 5cAicii-5prcn{if<>/a’ J®- 
through which the evolution ol nitrous fumes from the 299-300(1935).— Histoncal C. O. Storm 

observed C. G S Gases, explosions and fires In coal nun**. Frank 

varution of detonation spectra with nature oftuxrouiid- Bners. fetooi ^ct. Rnr. 17, 36-0(1935), O. R- 
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25— Dyes and Textile Chemistry 


Dost diusteri. Conteqoencei, uutet and control of 
duit esphslODS. I>aviil J, I'nce. Food Jnd. 7, fi25) 
(Hn'): cf. C.A.29, 310’.— Approx. 3S.'» ciml explwiona 
wiih a lo« of life of 311 personi Inve occtirTCil In the ptst 
10 years, rionr, feed and starch factories are often 
concerned In tlust explosions. It is possible to vent £raln- 
dust explosions without stnictiiral ihinnce. Not less than 
1.2.^ sq. ft. of ventint: area per 1(X) cii. ft. of space is recom* 
mended. Static electricity is a prominent cause of ex- 
plosions and static chirRes should lie eluninsted in mfg. 
plants. The reduction of Oi content liy inlrodueinn an 
inert gas such as COj in trrindmjt and piiUerlrms opera- 
tions IS an elTectivc means of control. The Oi content 
should he reduced to approx I27e C K. retlers 

Prerentlon of {as explosions by eantrollfnc oxycen con- 
centration. O. W Jones and It. II. Kennedy. Ind. 
r.ni. Chem. 27. 1311-0(101.’)) —Tests in an explosion tulie 
tS ft. long X 2* tliam showed that the comhiistiMes which 
occur in natural gases ond in petroleum prwlncts arc 
reniiered nonexplosive when COj is added to the com- 
htistihle mixts. so as to reduce the O content IkIow 12 ft%. 
if N is used as the diluent the O content should l>e reduced 
lielow 10%. Tor CO and II mixts. the O content must 
1)6 reduceil below 6% to eliminate explosion hsxard 

C O btorm 

Explosion of mixtures of combustible gises with air, hj 
nucleardropsof water and other nuclei and by z-rayi. V 
Experimental conditions required for the ignition of 
bydrogen-air mixtures by nuclei It. D King and Geo. 
Mole. J. Ifitt rdroltum Ttck 21, MS -l'i(101'»), cf. 
C, A 28, 7017*.— The view previoiidy expressed, that 
sell-ignitlon temp rises os surf tee activity increases, vras 
confirmed by cxptl results, with Keel and sdica lidws 
Tbc rate of steam formation in the silica tul>e was low 


cotnparcti to that in steel tniws. The IltO produced was 
measured ns liquid. S^l^-^gni^it^n occurs only in the layer 
of ns adjacent to the hot surface. VX. Nuclear drop 
ignition lemperstures of ethylene-air mixturet passing 
through a alllca combustion tube; the relation between 
ivnil and gas temperature and the efiect on ignition tem- 
peratures of the central thermocouple sheath. Jbtd, 8-l.'>- 
f ,1 -»Wall temps, were found to lie 10-30* higher than 
those Indicated by the rcnlral thermocouple. 'I lie sheath 
Itself Is without elTcct on the ignition temp. VII. Efiect 
of a variety of nuclei, mainly mineral dusts, to ignite and 
cxplt^e a mixture of hydrogen and air; the exceptional 
efflescT of Nl)0| dust to Ignite mixtures of air with hydro- 
gen, ethylene or methane Ibid. KM-O. — With NljOi 
dust the niicfc.sr fgnilfon temp, of XX>-rt/f mfxf. (-10% Ui) 
was more than 2(M)* lower thin tint olitaincd with nuclear 
drops of water. In C, If, -air and CH,-nir mixts. the ignit- 
ing effect of Ni|Oi was less pronounced, but was still 
greater than that of water drops C. O. Storm 


rolyniiclcir phenols and nitration ond siilfonition 
proitucts |as explnsivesl (lint, pat •111,015) 10. 


EtploslTCi. Hercules I'owder Co Cer. Olft.WX), 
Sept. 10, 103.’. (Cl 7H< 17). See Drit. 200,8(12 (C. A. 23, 
357d). 

Pyrotechnic compotftloos UV«t/ di<ch-Anhal((sche 
Sprengstofl-A -O chem lab C»cr fll8,0.S3, Aug. 31, 
1035 (Cl 78<f 1.01). As agents (or regulating the rate of 
comlwstionof pyrotechnic compns , particularly of charges 
for llght-prorliicing weatmns, use is made of oleaginous 
materials from which oil or fat cannot lie expressed at a 
oressure up to '.(XX) atm Ground nut sliells of various 
kinds Ate suitable 


2o-DYEsS AND TEXTILE CHEMISTRY 


Dyes derived from acrldlc add htahadeo Prasad 
Gupta and Sikhililitishan lliitt. J. /ndiaa Chtm Soe. 12, 
B8M(101.'>).— 1 rom theoretical consi<Ieroiions (C A. 22, 
3S01), dyes derived from acridic acid (I) should have the 
same color as the correspomling dyes derived from qmno- 
hne-l,2,3-(ricarliflxylic acid (ll). A suspension of finely 
rlivided acridine was oxidlred with 2% KMnO, and yleldetl 
stout prisms of 1, m. I2.S-30* (decninpn ). I was con- 
densed with PliOIf, m. anrl p-nOC.n.OII, »i.If,NC.H,- 
OII, m-Me,NC,H.OH, m-rtjNC.II.OH, 1.1,B.(HO),C«- 
II,, 3,5.(110), Csir, Me ond m-n,NC,H,NH,. The con- 
(lensacion takes place willinul condensing agent but the 
addn, of a trace of 11,80, Improves the yields. The dyes 
resemhic the correspomling plithaleins but the flnorcs- 
eence Is slightly less and they ore slightly more intense in 
color. They dye wooi and silk lieaiitiful and Inllliam 
shades of orange, tan, hrnwn, rhncolnte, chestnut, pink 
and violet. Compared with the corresponding dyes from 
U they are more inienwly colored ond far more absorptive. 
The extra CO,n group In the 11 dyes acts as a bathochrome 
in reducing the intensity of color ami nuorcscenrc. Tables 
of the dyes derived from I, giving m. p , appearance, rotor 
in ale . rotor with odd or alkali, shades on wool or silk and 
C. and II analyses, and showing the adsorption mu. of the 
Riven. The cominl. 
w th m-IIOCsH.Oir was bromlnsteii to the coaesponding 
Mrabromo'tBmpd , m. alwvc 200*. C. R. AddinsU * 
The aelectlon of dvestufls for padding. II. C. Rorv- 
J- Am. Dyeituf Krtlf, 2i,r>.1‘)-l0 

. 'V. jf. Roynton 

N.IIolt. Oil Colour Trades/ 

Ught fastneis of dyei on vegetable flberi. C. M, 


Whittaker, ^if* end Rayen 9, 601(101.1); cf. C. A. 20, 
7C01'. M. Harris 

Fifty yeara of dyeing Joseph Tiirnie J. Sne. tlyers 
0 Cahurttls 51, 31,1-7(11) 1.1).— A aunim.iry of n lecture. 

w. It. Boynton 

The consumption of beat in dyeing operations. Otto 
Til. Kofitnlg. Sfii’meru, Weber, 53, No, 38, 12-1.1(10.1.1). 

I.ei>pohl Scheflan 

Chromium mordants in textile dyeing and printing, S. 
L.Segson Can Chrm. ,Mel 19,2(18 11(101.1), 

W. II. Boynton 

Dyeing jute yarn and jute and cotton piece goods — suit* 
' able basic, acid and aubstantive eolori; methods of 
nroduclog aolid shades on union goods James It. Me- 
llveen. Am. Dynitijf Rtpir, 24,000-2(1011). 

\V. H. Boynton 

Fast wool dyeings with particular consideration of the 
cloth aupptied llerliert Brandenburger. ilonatsehr, 
Tfxlil’lnd 50, 21.1-41(101.1).— Dyeing exjits. were carried 
out with various Cr and vat dyes. Measurements were 
e made of the strength nnil elasticity (dry and wet) of the 
Cr and vat-dyed wool Studies were made of the effect 
of the adsin of filwr preservatives on the strength and 
efasiieUy of Cr-<lycd textiles The results show that the 
difference l>ciween Cr and vat dyeings ore very slight and 
that the preservatives iisetl increase both the strength and 
the elasucity. Detailed dyeing directions arc given anil 
the results olitaincd arc latmlnted. I.eopold Sihcllan 

The printing of gold bronxes on wool textiles. A 

V Molnar, Alonalsehr. Textil-lnd. 50, 210(1015). The 

method of printing bronxes on cotton and rayon textiles 
with Scrikose CL extra thickeners is not fcnsllile for wool 
on account of the high degree of stretch of this textile In 
this case it is hetter to employ egg albumin as thickener. 
The egg albumin Is beaten with a little water until it forms 
a *now which is allowed to shrink, then linseeil oil is added 
and finally the hronre powder. After printing, the fixa- 
tion is carried out with steam. As this mixt. is unstable 
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It should not he stored but must be used ngbt after it3 
prepn The spiarmg can also be done by means of gutta- 
percha sola After the pnat has completely dned apply 
ihepowd bronze and calender hcpt Leopold Schcflaa 
The adrantages of the hyposulfite glscose Tat. H. 
K.orb iloMlschr TextS-Ir^ 50, 2-K(193S) —The mist, 
contained 30g indanthreoe Wtie RS, lOOg ?>a0H30*- 
Be and 3.5 g cooed hyposulfte per 1 of H»0 with 


: Cosset. TnttU BuO 49, No. 11, 3--5, 34(1935).— A 
Survey. Leo^d Scheflan 

Use oiling of wool for the worsted spinamg process 
J B Speakman Afel/wnd TVtti/ter. 16, 638-41(1935).— 
See C .4. 29. TOSS’ J. A. &ilard 

Ifew methods of the finishing of blankets by means of 
fatty alcohol sulfonates. W. Pflumm Spinner ■ 
h’eber 53, No. 38, 9-12(1935).— Photomicrographs show 


witbemt ^nco« Piects' of cotton were subjected to C . Wool damaged by alkalies, damages caused by ^e fo*^ 
dyemgs The alkali contents were detd by titration and tion^of SMp, and the appearance of a MrauUy washed 
the byposiilSte was detd by logos' Kupotzieter Tbe * * j j . .. .. 


dyeiogs without glucose yield a lighter and more turbid 
tone and are not as fast as those obtained with glucose 
In the presence of glucose the al^ of the bath decreases 
rapidly while the kjposulSte contents drop only gradu- 
ally Acting as an aldehyde the glucose holds the hypo- 
*ai£te loosely, thus preventing excess reduction. Dmiflg 


wo^ra Uanket. Detailed directions are pvw for washing 
and nnsiag involving the use of Gardiool which was found 
to give very good results. Leopold Scheflan 

Snlfonated and free fatty alcohols E Gibson SHi 
ani Rayan 9, 589(1935) — ^The uses of these compds la 
finishing silk and rayon are discussed M. Hams 
Rayon fabrics Arthur H. Schnell Teihle Ball. 49. 


the dyeing process the aldehyde groups ondue to aad 3 No 11, C, 8, 10(1935).— A review of the properties of 


radicals wluch decrease the alkali cooea In the absence 
of glucose the action of the O of the air on the hyposulfite is 
much greater on account ol the high temp and the tadc of 
protection of the hypo^fite Conduaon* The glucose 
lat IS earned out more readily and is mote economical. 

Leopold Schefian 
Tam-dyemg equipment. II Ctes E. Alullin ■“ 


rayon yams and the mantif of rayon goods L. S 
The finishing of pure rayon fabrics. Wilhelm Kegel 
Dent. WoUen-^eKethe 67, 1249-OT(1935) — Vanoos lor- 
■ntilas and rp. directions are given for sizing, treatment 
afttf bleaching and dyeing, finishing mrred fabrics boa 
layon and cotton, and prmting and sieammg of rayon 
labncs. Stroug alkali baths should not be employed fer 


lUe CblorijlS?, 394-8,388-91, 453-5(1935); cf C A 29. Washmg. A newly developed com finishing product 
3157* — A desenplrtm cl the ranoas types of nueiuDes * Ortown K irtixb is easily sol. la boding water, is part«- 


larly adapted for tbe finishing of mixed fabrics from rayoQ 
and cotton and IS employed in a coocu of 30-€0g /l.ata 
temp, of 30-35*. LeopeJd Scheflan 

Th» cofistuspnon of rayon in the weavusg mill Ka.1 
Iheti. Spinner u TVr5rf. 53, No 39,6(1935) 

Leopold Scheflan 

The sizmg of rayon and cetlnlar wool Fntt 0h< 
bnxbaz s Spinner u. Jlsiry.53,No 40,7-10(1935) —A renew. 

• * Leopold Scheflan 

The ntihubon of waste in the Jute industry Hans 
ftiHWph. Spinner u Tl’rJef. 53. No 35, 8-10(1935). 

Leopold Schefiu 

PotrefaetiTe decomposition of Bengal silk eoee^ 
Sikhibbtishan Dntt. /. Indian Chem, Soe, 12, 458-62 
(1935).— The products of putrefaction of silk cocoons 
donog the process of maceration in aq. liquids act as 


a dyeicg yams la package form, 1. e , cops, cheeses, 
beams, etc , with a duensnou of their advantages, dis- 
advantages, operation, etc Chas E MuUm 

Furdier defies of (he effect of ranhght <m the rtrengffi 
and color of cotton tafancs htary Anna Gnmes Tex 
Agr Expt. Sta,, Baa 506. 5-12(1335). cf C A. 2S. 
rA7* — After exposure for V/) hrs to sunlight 35 white 
cotton and dyed cotton febna showed looses ta breaking 
strength of 18-19% m the waip and 34-65% m the filing. 

The mereenratjon of the Evsfast suitings and broad- 
doths maeased their resistance to tendering In 8 out cf 
Iddyedfahncs, less brealngstfength was lost than m (he 
tmdyed fabns. Certam dyes are oot equally fast wbea 
used alone and in combination with other dyes The 
beavis, eoaner (abnes were lew (endsed than the thinaer, 

fine’ ones. Correlatjon asalyits of tie eanroaaeatal - - -- — - - - - . 

factors shows that the no of hrs exposure had far more * pressor substances for the heart. A prelmu^ 

eflect on loss of strength tlun had leap, and relatsve — — «— .1.. „m^» cs 


bnsudity Exposure to sunlight affected the color of all 
iriute and dyed fabnos, as detd. by rpecteophot^etnc 
analysis. Wlute fabrics becanw mcreaaugly yellow with 
increased expomres In general, guaranteed fabrics were 
more fast m cdor than those not so guaranteed. 

C R. FeJJers 


exaan of ccocoas obtain'd from tbe Goveror’eBt d 
Bengal showed that they contained 25 6% of wxvas. 
70.4% of fibna, 2.2% H-O and about 2 0% of 
matter. The bright yellow color is probablv due to their 
taroicne conitnt. Complete faydroljrsis and subsequest 
estn.of the acuno aods gave 28 4, 23^, 5 75, DBS, OA 
" • 12R% of glycine, alanine, aeruM, leucine, gh*' 


Progress in the teitfle industry. Hemnii Colkel. 7 “““i® pbenyUlanine and tyrosine together ^ 


ilanaiuhe Texlil-Ind 50, 236-7(1935).— JA review, 

I.eopold Slrhcflan 

list of the vanons grades of yaias ~ 


.- .. ... 7,4-6. 

No 28, 4-7 (193o) — The co mp as of a no. of yams ere 
described Leopcid Schefian 

The uniformity of carded yam A j^rang Spinner u 
Meier S3, Xo 28, 1-4(1935) Leopold ' 

Analysis of textiles for ceUulose acet^ rayon, silk, 
regenerated-ceDnlose rayon, cottoa and wool Ralph T. 
klea„e and Darnel A. Jessup Am DyettaJ Biptr 24, 
613-18(1935); Bur. Siendardt, Research Paper Xo 821 
(19So);cf C A 29,7(^4*- — Cellul^e^cetate rayem, silk, 
regenerated^dlalosc rayon, cotton atvt wool are detd by 
•T— ^ {j^ mixed fibers with CCL, iWiTing with a starch 


traces of asparuc acid and ptr^me. On maceratiMi with 
50 times their wt of 1I|0 and incubation at 37* for I 
week, the cocoons underwent extensive putrefactioa 
tost 35% of then* wt. The liquid expressed from 
fibers bad a nanseatmg odor and on systematic exta 
yielded (m the form of HH salts) 44. 1 A. 5R, 2 1 ^ 
04% NH,. XHilIe, XHiEt. ^HOCai4CH^HiNH» 
and HOCHiCH»NHf, reap COi was evolvrf freely d®" 
ing the meubauon. Thus the putrefaction lavtrfves tM 
snooltaneotis bytholyso of the proteins mto ammo aa» 
and the decarboxylation of Uie acids into ammes 
presence of 3t% d tyramme inthe decoction accooatstor 
Its strong pressor actMu. The fibrous matter remammg 
consisted of practically pure bleach^ fibnn sntb the taster 
but only half the streigth of otdinary silk. The large 
proportso a of XTI, evolved dtirmg the putrefactioa mast l« 
due to the further degradation of the amines C. R. A 


’ Recent developmwtsm'texaefinishmg L GI^' 
of acetate rayon with Me,a>, and sili and rezeneruted- 7^. TmStle Biidg. Xo. 10. 8. ^1^.— Reasons^ 

grvea for tie improvement cf Smsbes, Bnabiag methods 


if acetate rayon with ifeiOO, and sili and regeneruted- 
ceDnlose rayons with solas, of Ca(SCX)» of sp grs. cf 
and 146, resp Co*ton is detd. by removal with AICI7 
*ad beat, to leave the wool, or by dissofvuig the woef to 
KOH soln to leave tbe cotton The accnracy of the 
method for each fiber is *2% of tbe wt. of the speamen 
“'afyied W H. Boynton 

Some problems of tbe cotton textile industry B B. 


and processes since the world war Among the sulf^ 
ated textile aids are iso-Pr caphlhalenesulfomc acids, 
snlfonated irili, ales and loag<ham conipd» Conurer- 
cially valuable textile aids are classified according to th^ 
effect on the finishing processes they (1) srnjpLf),!-’ 
tmprewe or (3) prod u ce new or no\H effects. Oroapto 
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according to the effect thev produce the finishing assistants 
are (1) detergents, (2) nctting-oul agaits or f3) soIt- 
gj,{s Leopold Schenan 

The /onaukfaoa of hat and fabne finishes. P II. 
Faucett. Paint, Otl Sf Chem. Rn. 97, No. 19, 12, 14, 16 
The results desired wilh such products, factors 
controlling their properties and formulation methods ate 
diwussed. J 

Hats. T.A.Fotster J. Soc. Dim Co/oHnrtjSl, 361- 
G1(P^35 ). — A brief revieir of modem lial manuf and 
dyeing If Boynton 

The deeelopmcnt of the electron technic and its import- 
ance for the textile industry Rudolf Mchlo flfonotirfer 
Tfxltl-Ind SO, 217, 240(1935) —A discussion of the 
applications of high -vacuum tubes and Hg tapor rectifiers 
Leopold Scbellan 

Working with tacmiin Teufer Z its Texfil-Zad 
33, No 43, 10(1935) —Applications in the icxtffe industry 
are briefly discussed m connection with d) cing and dry mg 
Leopold Schfflan 

Bibliography on launderabihty of textiles L M 
Gugelman .4»j. Dyfslu^ Ref4r 24, 593-4, G07-9 
(1935) — An extensive bibliography on this subject coscr- 
mg the period of 1910 to l'C4 W It Bovnton 

The lime soap problem in textile finishing A Toulon 
vi’em Ofl- u F/H Zig 32, 363 5(]935) —The use ol 
Calgcn (Na nieiaphosphate) i» recommended to eliminate 
tl c formation of insoJ Ca sails when hard waters are used 
tor textile operations M 51 Piskur 

Bucking expenmeats G Ccch Spinner u llVirr 53, 
No IS, ‘1-12(1935) — Several series of bucking espts 
Wire conducted inlh and without pre<sure with NaOlI, 
Niitfl B, Beilit, water gh's, «oap, Percctl<nd B, Biaaral, 
Cit'dino! R and Jeepen T on crude cotton Results 
lACcpt for I’creolloid B, all bucking agents tested have an 
cITccl on the white appearance of the fabric only at such a 
liigh eonen which harcllj ever occurs in actual practice 
Smp does not stand behind but passes all the«c bucking 
agents in this re<pvct A change of the wcttiog. foaming 
and dispersing properties of Nuva C, Oardinol R and 
Igcpon T docs not occur to any noticeable extent after 
boiling for 3 hrs under a pressure of IViatnis However, 
adinUiis to the fiber which are extd from the crude cotton 
will influence these phv 8 chem properties 

Leopold Scheftan 

Mothproofing agents for textile goods Stdttcr Spin- 
«rr u It tder. S3. No. 30, 11-14(1935) —A discusMon of 
vcvend patents on mothproofiilg materials and of the u<c 
of a no of d\es for the manuf of mothproof goods 

l>opoM Scbeflaii 

Heat economy In small textife pfants J. Elbers 
McnoUchr. Textil-Ind. SO, 210-12(1935) L S 


Rubbeniing fabrics (Trepan) 30. mdicaioca (color 
change of djed goods] (Mullin) 7. Auxoebroroes and 
resonance (in the color of djes] (Bury) 10 Assistants 
(m the textile industrx J for working with hard xrater 
(Ohl) 14. Electrophoresis of dies (Waelsch) 2 Indus- 
trial valae of Argemmeflaies (Faurs) 26 App fordamp- 
mg testUes (Bnt. pat. 431,932) 23. Siareh prepns (foe 
elaring or fintsfimg tcxtdesj (Brii. pat 431,275) 28 
Ihenolic condensation products (as reserves in dyeingl 
pat. 618,034) 29. PoNnudear phenols and rutra- 
tion and suifonation products [as dye mtennediaiesl 
(Bnt ^t. 431,945) 10 HjdraruiestUfonates (for axo 
dyes] (L.S pat. 2,018,103) 10 Condensation products 
“o™ Phliwc^lucinol (as die intermcdiacesj <U. S. pat 
•,018,134) 10 


1 mitbraqulnone (174,.M4). The structural fonnulas of 
the dyes are given 

Dyes. Soc pour Tind. chim i Bile. Swiss 175,242. 
May I, 193.6 {Cl 37a) A new dye contg. metal is ob- 
tained by treating the Cu coinpd of the dye from dmo- 
tiied 5 -ritro- 2 -aniinophenol and 2-naphthol-3 6-disulfonic 
acid with reducing agents which, in an alfc. medium, cause 
the NOt groups of 2 mols to link up. The dye colors 

2 cotton and viscose in fast blue shades 

Dyes Cbemische Fabrik vorm Sandox Swnss 175,- 
$93, June 1, 193S (Cl 375). Addn tolf.9,707 (C A. 29. 
3S4t.») A new fulling-fast dye is obtained by treating Na 
I -atnino-4-pheny laminoanthraquinone-2 sulfonate with 
CHjO in an aq medium The dye colors wool in fast 
blue shades Its structural formula is given. 

Dyes Soc pourTind chim iBlle Swiss 170,240-2, 
June 17, TiSo (Cl 37d) Addns to 173,414 (C A. 29, 
* Sf'CG*) A S d> e IS obtained by heating pjTene to high 
temps vnth S The dye colors cotton from a hyposulfite 
vat in fast blackish brown shades (170,240) Similarly 
fluoranthene is heated with S to give a dye which colors 
cotton from a Na-S bath in orange-brown shades fast to Cl 
(170,241) Also, ammopyTene. obtained by nitrating 
pvrene and reducing the NOj compd is heated with S to 
give a dye which colors cotton from a Na.S bath in brown 
^ shades (176,242) 

Dye composition Soc pour Find chmi dBate Swiss 
170,340, July J,JP35(CJ 24a) Thecompn consists of a 
dye contg a sulfo group and capable of dyemg in AeOH, 
and less than 10% of a 1> ophite dispersion agent contg at 
least 00 c basic N atom and at least one aliphatic or cvclo- 
alipbatic usidue with at least S C atoms and capable of 
uniting with dye* contg a sulfo group Thus, the finely 
powd dvc from diazomed 1 amuio-S-najilithol-.3,6- 
5 disulfonic acid and l-phcnylaminonaphthalent-S-sulfonic 
aeid IS made into a paste with ale To this is added HiTOi 
and A'-dibydroxypTopylimidaifile-HCI The paste is 
dned and pulvxrired to give a non-sticky powder suitable 
for making srool dyes Other cxarrples are given 

Dyes Soc pour Tmd chim A Bile Swiss 176,533, 
lulv 1, V335 (Cl 37(f). Addn to ir3,414 (C. A 29. 
oU>6)*. A dec contg. S Is obtained by treating 2-(4'- 
. hydroxyphcnylammo)anthracenc with S-yielding agents, 
such as Na.S4 and S, at high temps The new dye gives 
cotton from a Na-S bath olive black shades 

Dyes I. G Farbenmd A.-G (Carl IVintei and I mil 
Kem, inventors) Gcr 618,121, Sept. 2, 1935 (Cl 226 
4) Yellow or orange dyes are obtained bv the action of 
NIIj or pnmary or secondary amines on conipds of the 
formub below, m which Ris It or an alkvl, aryl or aralkyl 
group, and X and Y are O or S The kelo chlorides of 
T these compds may also be used The reaction may be 
effected at atm. or raised temp in the presence or absence 
of ZnCltorlikecondensmg agent. Water must he present 
il a cyclK unme is used Examples are given The 
products resemble the known dian mcdiarylmcthane dyes 
but are relatively fast to boiling and acid 



c^?^' ^'tf'whe Fabnk Vorm. Sandoz Swiss 174.- 
V- 1(39,707 (c. A. 

if. 3M6*>. 1 ulling-fast dves are obtained by treating 1- 
amincv-- siilJo-t^hentlamrncianthraqumoiie with AcH in 
pn^ucc ,1 HfiO. (174,Mlj. TU. AcH ra. £ 
replaced b\ 3-anij)ii>brticaldehv<ie (174, AJ’). or bv 4 
am,n,4Kt./jl.lfhMlc (174,543), or the aiithraqumone 
orris (S'n,e,f„Ipi,„„|amino). 


Axo dyes. Clifford Tame (to Impenal Chemical Indus- 
tries Ltd ) U. S 2,018,764. Oct 23 Diazotued />- 
mtrobcnzoyl-p-phenylenediaminesulfonic acid or other 
9 diazottzed amine of the general formula \ R*XR*NHj m 
which Y represents a nitro or monoacylaimno group, Rs 
and R> represent arylene nuclei at least one of vrhich has 
substituted thereon a sulfonic acid group, and X represents 
a carbunylamino or snlfoammo group, is coupled with an 
aroniatK' amine such as a A -vubsiiiuied “J acid" and 
the nrsulting amniuazo inmipd is duzutizid and courUtl 
with a A’-substiluted atninoiiaphthol'uUuiiiL acid liaxm • a 
dnroliriMr ammo gronii in tlie A’ snlKtiiin.nl, t|,<, 
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or monoacylamino group mentioned is converted to an 1 coupling with 2 mols of 1 of the 2nd components of (2), 
ammo group, and the resulting compd. is tetrazotizcd and or (8) with 1 or 2 mols of a middle component other thsa 
coupled with 2 equivs of a “yellow end component" such 2,5- or 1,8 aintnonaphtholsulionic acid, rediatotizing the 
as acetylacetamlide. The resulting dyes give green product and coupling with 2 mols of a auJJonjc and w 2,5- 
shades 1,8-aniiooiiaphthol They are suitable mr lealker 


‘Azo'dyes Wilhelm Neelmeier and August Modersohn dyettig In examples, (1) benzidmc-2,2'-djSulfonic acid 
(to General Aniline Works) U. S 2.018,801, Oct. 29. (I),=S ) 2L J ^ tolidmrfi. 


Dyes of the general formula 


HOOC 


, .. oetd or J acid, (2) 1 o 

sulfonic acid (alk ) acetyl II acid, (3) l>phenyl-3 
, methyl 6-pyraiolone »- I -* (acid) H acid ♦- (alk ) p 
nilroamhcie (II), (4) I or the tolidincdisulfomc acid 
(alk.) 11 acid ^ (acid) 11, (6) K acid •- (acid) 1 -• (acid) 
II acid — (alk ) riiNHior 0 naphthylamine, {fl)Hacid«- 
(alk ) I — ^ xylidine — (alk } H acid. 

^ Azo dyes Soc. pour I'md chim. i Bile. Swiss 174,- 

COOH 319, June 1, 10J5 (Cl 37o). A new dye is produced by 

where one X stands for H or the suifonjc acid group and coupling A^-nitroamine from l^aminonaphtbaiene, with 
the other X stands for the sulfonic acid group, alkyl or diazoiircd l-amino-2*methoxybenzene 
halogen, m such a manner that at least one X represents 3 Azo dyes. Soe pourrind.cbim,4Blle Swi5S l74,- 
ihe sulfonic acid group, and the Y's stands for H, alkyl or 617~t8, Apr. 1, 1935 (Cl 378). Addns to 163,539 (C. A 
halogen, m the form of their alkali metal salts generally 28, 2914‘). A new dye is obtained by coupling diazotiied 
yellowish to brownish powders, sol. m water, and dyeing 2,C dichlofo-4'nitro-l-aminobcnzcnc with ethylfo* 
wool from an acid bath, after chroming, generally yellow- ac«tohydroxyelhyl)anilinc (174,617). The diazo com- 
ish to brownish shades of good fastness are obtainable by ponent may be replaced by diazotized 2,5.dichIofo-4. 
treating with a sulfonating agent an azo dye of the general mtfo-l-ominobcnzene (174,518). • The dyes color acetate 
formula as above without the X substituent in one ring, silk in yellowish brown and bluish red shades, resp. 
where X stands for H, alkyl or halogen and the Y's stands Azo dyet Soc pour 1 ind chim 4 Bile Swws I74,. 

for 11, alkyl or halogen, the manuf of these dyes temg ^ 519, Apr 1, l'*35 (Cl. 37fl) Addn. to 1C‘),700 (C A.29, 
described for example in German patent 278,613. 3850’). A new dye colonag acetate silk lo violct-rM 

Instead of starting with these dyes, there may be used shades, is obtained by coupling diazotized 6-nitro 2- 
the complex Cr compds which arc described, for ezample, aminophenol with l-ethy1amino-2 melhoxy-S-methyl' 
laFr 749,971 (C A 28, $50'; andwhich are oblaintWe by benzene 

heating the 4-amino*l-hydroxybenzenc-2 carboxylic acid Azo dyes Soc pour I’lnd chim. 4 Bile. Swiss wo,- 
or a nuclear substitution product thereof m the free form 028, Apr. 16, 1935 (Cl 37o). A new dye is prepd by 
Of in form of a water-sol salt with a water-sol Cr salt coupling duzotized 4-(r-chlorophenozy)aeetyUiniiio* 
eontg the Cr in the tnvalent form in water or in an org. j 2,S-dielhoxy-l'amini>bcnzenc with the 2 methylanilide ol 
solvent and. if desired, with the addn of a non diazotiz- 24-hydroxynaphlhoic acid The dye colors vegetaUe 
able base. Several examples with details are given fibers in fast blue shades The structural formula of lae 

Azo dyes I.G FarbcnmdusineA -G Brit. 432, 020, dye is given. 

July 15, 1036 Dyes are prepd by coupling a diazotized Azo dyes Soc. pour I’md chIm. 4 Bile. Swisi l7o,* 

ammeoffofmu;82-iriN-3-XC4ff.SOiff. whereXtsIlora 039. Apr. Id, 1935 (Cl 37a) A new dye it prepd y 
univalent substituent and where the CtHi nucleus may coupling2 -diazo -5 • acetylammo -4,4' -dichloro • lil * 
contain further substituents other than OH, with a napb- diphenyl ether with the 2-methoxyamlide of 2,3 hydroxy 
thalene deriv. of formula acyl-YN-I.HO'S-ilOiSCnlli. naphthoic acid. The dye colors cotton and rayon m Ixit 
where Y is H, alkyl or aryl The products dye animal 0 bordcauz red shades The structural formula of the dye 
fibers yellowish orange to bluish red shades Examples is given. 

are given Azo dyes Soc. pour I’md. chim 4 Bile. Swiss we,- 

Azo dyes Williams (Hounslow) Ltd, Arthur C 031, Apr. 16, 1935 (Cl 37a). A new dye is obtained by 
^cen Herbert Ackroyd and Alexander Macmasler coupling 2 diazi>4 carboxylicacid 4'-methyl-l,l'-diphenyl 
Bfit 432,355, July 22, 1935; Fr 784,297, July 22, 1W5 sulfone with the anilide of 2,3-hydroxyn8phthoic acid 
D's < ttu- and tetrakis azo dyes are made from lelrato- The dye colors wool, cotton and rayon in fast orange 
tiled benzidine 2,2' disulfomc acid, or the tetrazo compd shades The structural formula of the dye is given. 

of the tolidmedisulfonic acid obtauied hom b mfrotolueoe _ Azo dyes See. pour J’lnd chun. 4 Bale. Swja* 175,- 
by sulfonation, alk reduction and intramol change of the ' 353-4, May 10, 1035 (Cl 37o) A new dye ts produced 
hydrazo compd , by (1) coupling with 2 mols of a sulfonic by coupling 2-diarodiphenyIene dioxide with the l-aapb* 
acid of 2,5- or 1,8-aminonaphtholorwith 1 mol ofsuchan tbylamido of 2,3-hydroxynaphthoic acid. The dye 
*'■ j another such aininonaplitholsulfonic colors cotton, wool and rayon in fast Bordeaux red shadM 

acuL /2' J .mri zvf a si.O.tcm'r aetd £i 2,^- ear i’,^-4iiwnvr- i!T3,353i. A seojoJ u'yw it Hr cuuvi'.itif 2* 

naplithol and 1 mol of o- or B naphthol or a suUonic acid diazo-1 chtoro l,l'-diphenyl ether with the 2-naphihyl- 
thereof, resorcinol, 0 resorcylie acid, g hydroxynapbtboK amide of l-hydroxy-3,4-dichIoro-6-carboxylic acid. Tbe 
acid, salicylic acid, o-cresoiic acid, PhOlI, crests, phenyl- dye colors wool, cotton and rayon in fast brown shades 
pyrazolones or an aminophenolic or ammo component, g (175,354). Examples and the structural formulas of the 
e g , m phenylene- or m-tolylcne diamme, (3) 2 mols of dyes are grven 

an acyl denv of a sulfonic acid of 2,5 or 1,8-amtno. Azo dyes J. R. Ceigy A -G. Swiss 175,365. June 1, 
naphtholcontg an acyl group derived from a fatty acid of 1935 (0 37a). Diazotized 0-cbloro-2,4-dmitfoaniJinen 
« or less C atoms or from a substituted or unsubstituled coupM with monodibydroxypropyl^-naphthylamine (ob- 
aromatic acid, (4) 1 mol pf an acylaminonaphtbofsulfontc tamed by condensing a-naphthylamine with a tech, mwt 
acid as defined m (3) and 1 mol of the 2nd components of isomers of chlortxiihydroxypropane). 'The dye colors 
stated m (2), (5) 2mols of a sulfonic acid of 2,5- or 13* acetate sdkm blue shades. An example is given. 
ammoMphthol, l or both of which have been previously Axo dyes Soc. pour I'ind. chim. 4 Bile. Swiss 170,- 
coupled with a diazo compd or, alternatively, with 2 9 922, July 16, 1035 (Cl. 37o). A new dye is formed by 
mols of the said ammonaphtholsulfonic acid and subse- coupling 2 diazo-4-0cetyM' chloro-l,r-diphenyl el^r 
quentfy with 1 or 2 inofs of the diazo compd , (6) 1 mol with 2,1-hydroxynaphthoic aeid-2'-methylanUidc. The 
of a sulfonic acic? of 2,6- or 1,8 ammonaphlbof that is • -n,. 

previously or subsequently coupled with a diazo compd , 
the 2nd diazo group of the tetrazo compd being coupled 
with 1 of the 2nd components in (2), (7) in alk soln with 
either 1 or 2 mols ol a sulfonic acid o! 2,^ ot J.S-amzjio 
naphtholsulfonic acid, rediazotuing the product and 


dye cedors cotton, wool and rayon in fast red shades The 
Etiuctural formula is given. 

Axo dyes I G. Farbenind A.-O Fr 784r32U> 
July 22, 1035 Dyes are prepd by combining diazotizeo 
8 mfiKsoffheformufaH,NXSO,NHC C(OH) C(COOH) 
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CH CY:CH (X is «n Bfoynatic radical which may contain 


subMitucBts and Y is H, KO», Cl, Me or SO>1I) with 
couplins components. Thus, iV-C3'.amino3benzec«ulfo- 

nyI-3-amino.2-h>droiybcnrenecarboxylic acid 1. 

(2'-ehloro 6'-8ulfo)phcnyl-3-methyl 6-pyrazoInne dyes 
woci in yellow shades Other examples are given. 

Azo dyes I. G. Fatbenind. A.-G. Fr. 7M^CA, July 
22, 103^. Dyes are prepd. by cotnbininjt a diazotwed 
alkyl ester cf l-amino-2-haloljenzene-fl'Carboxylic acid 
with a coupfins component contg. Oil and having a 
coupling position next to the OH hut contg no other 
solubilizing groups, either in substance or on the fiber or 
in the presence of a substratum auitahlc foe the prepn of 
lakes. Thus, the Et ester and l-(2',3'-hydroxyn3ph. 
thoylaminoM-chloro 2,5-dimeihojfyhenzene give a dye 
which dyes fast orange shades Several examples arc 
given. 

Aio dyes Soe pour Find ehtm i Bile Fr 7fM/i00, 
July 22, lOT.') Arylidesof aromatic o-h>droxy carboxylic 
acids are coupled m substance or on the fiber with 4-hato»2- 
diazo-fi-acylaminodiphenyl ethers, the 2nd phenyl gro^ip 
itf.w JJ.’.bsJ.’.iAU/d JJ? Jny maaoer if desired Thus a Itjhr 
Bordeaux red shade is obtained with 4<hIoff>-2-dla^o^5. 
acetylamino-l'-methoxydiphenvl ether 2*ftnlsidc of 
2.3 hydroiynaphthoic acid Other examples are given. 

Azodyei. Soe. pour I'lnd chim d Bile Fr 78t,5t-l, 
July 22, 101^ Alkyl esters of 2-diaxo-4<arbQxy-l,i 
diphenyl sulfones tn which the 2nd Ph group may be sob 
stituted in any manner or replaced by an alkyl group are 
coupled with any coupling components Tlius, S^aminiv 
4<8rboxy-l'-methyl 1,1 '-diphenyl lulfone -* o-chloro- 
anilide of 2.3-hydroxynaphthoic acid is an orange dye 
Other examples are given 

Tnsazodyes C I du Pont de Nemours A Co Brit 
413,122, July 22, 1*135 Dyes are made in aceordaoet 
with the scheme, an amine of the C«n< or Ci<11| <erics 
(which may be substituted by halo, alkyl, alkoxy, SOiH, 
COOfI or NOi groups but no Oil) a p-coupting ary|. 
amine other than an ammopyrarofone ^ an aminohydro- 
qutnone dialkyl, diaralkyl or diiryt ether •• an amitio. 
benzoylaminonaphiholsulfonic acid They give bright 
green shades on cotton when diazotlzed on the fiber and 
developed, e. g , with l-pIienyI-3>methyl*r>-pyrazolot)e 
In examples, (1) aniline-2,fi-disuIfonic aeid I-naph. 
thylamme-T-sulfonie acid (I) -• aminohydrociutnone di- 
methyl ether (H) — p-aminobcnzoyl-J acid, and (2) 
aminoterephthalic acid «• I -• 11 — p-ammo^nzoyl 
1,8,4-acid. 

ladigoid dyes Soe. pour Find chim d Bile. Snjn 
174,270-1, Apr 1, 1235 (Cl 37e). Addns to IfiO.Too 
(C. A. 29, 1005*). 4,7-Dinielhybsatin a-halide » 
treated wuh a chlorinating agent in the presence of an m- 
diflereni diluent and the product is condensed with 4, 
chloro-I-naphthol, Thus, 4,7-diRielhylisatin is converted 
to the or-chlonde by treatment with I’CIi and FhCl. Tlic 
o-chlotideu treated with SOiCb and the product condensed 
with 4-chloro.l-naphthol (174,270) Alteroalively the 
ft-halide may be condensed with l-mphihol (I74,27i) 
The dyes produce fast blue shades on cotton from a yeJ. 
lowish green vat. 

dyes Soc pour I’md. chim. d Bdfe. Ssv»s 
170,302-3, Jure 17, 19.35 (Cl 37e), Reactive a-dersvs ©f 
4-melhyl.7-chloroisaliii are condensed with 4.methoxy.i 
naphihol to give dyes coloring cotton m fast blue shades 
jnus, 4-mcthy|.7-chforoisatin is healed with PCI. and 
PhCI to give 4-inethyl-7-chloroisatin <i<hIoriile. This m 
condensed with 4-methoxy-l-naphthol to give a dy^ 
n<0,.3r,2). Similarly, reactive a^lefivs. of 4.7-djOTelhv]’ 
6-bromoisatin are condensed with l-naphthol 10 give dvM 
which color cotton in fast blue shades Ihe structural 
f^ulas of the dyes ate given (170, .303). Cf. C. A. 20 
1C55‘ and preceding abstr. ' 

i. r»fhenmdustrie A.-G 
rit. 432,294, Julj 2_, lD3o The dves are obtained bv 
eot^ensmg m the known manner m nonalk. media secnn'- 
dary or ternary amines with aromatic aldehydes or s^|, 


s Bromaticcompds. contg. 2 CHt groups, at least 2 ff atoms 
of each CHi being substituted by halo atoms, and con- 
srertiRg the resulting leuco bases Into the corresponding 
triarylmeli ant dyes by oxidation In the presence of acids. 
In examples, tercphthalaldehydc is condensed with di- 
Riethylaniline, diethylanilmc and Ar-hydrox>ethyltetra- 
hydroquinnline in presence of ZnClj, HiSO, and IICI, 
resp , and the resuttmg leueo bases arc oxidized by MiO- 
to d>cs that give blue-black shades on cotton mordanted 

* with tannic neid 

Sulfur dyes, SocKit pour Find. chim. A Bile Brit. 
43l,y76, July IR, 19.35 This corresponds to Fr. 770,14.5 
(C A 29, 35.W) but the sulfuriration of the SO,H and 
NHtdcrivs and of peeylene it‘clf Is excluded. 

Sulfur dyes Soc pour Find. cJii'm. d Bile. Swiss 
174,545, June 1, 1935 (Cl 37d) Addn. to 1C%352 (C A. 
29, COO*) A black-dyeing S dye IS prepd by condensing 
3 tndnphenol from carbazole and f> nilrosophcnnl, widi 1- 
aceiylamino-t amtnobenzene and sulfurtring the product 
aitemps al>ove200* Cf T A 29,7072’. 

Vat dyes Soc pour Find chim d Bile Swiss 17.5,- 
037, Apr 10, 19.35 (Cl Sfiq) An eriuimo! mizt of I- 
halo-2-ac>lamin«jnlhraguinDne and 1 haloanlhraquinonc 
IS heated with a hatngen-seizmg agent and the pro<luct 
sapond , to give 2-ammo-l ,1 '-bianthrapumony! 

Vat dyes Soc pour Find chim d Bile Swiss 170,- 

* 0.31, June 1. 1035 (Cl 375) The new dye 2,2'-dianth- 
ticnide l,l'-carhazole Is prepd by the action cf an acid 
condensing agent on J-aminn-l.l'-bzanibraqmnonyL It 
produces olive shades on cotton 

Vat dyes. Soc pour Find chim d Bile. Swiss 175,- 
037, July 1, 1935 (Cl 37i). Isodibcnzanthrone is bromi- 
naied with about I 2 parts of Dr in a f'hNOj medium m the 
presence of at least .5% of ZnCl>. The product has a Br 
i content of about 20% and colors cotton m violet shades, 

Vatdye Soe pour Find chim dBile Swiss 170,''27, 
July 10, 1935 (Cl. 37d), Dz-l*BcnzanthronyI-5 ammo- 
benzanthrone Is heated with a cniistie alkali to give a {])e 
coloring cotton from a blue vat in fast marine blue shades 
The atn/cturaf formula is given 

Azo dyes Soc pour Find, chim d Bile. Swiss 177,- 
2C0, Aug 1, 1935 (Cl. 37a). A new dye :s formed by 
, coupling diazotiied C-e>Bno«2.4 dinitro-l-aminohenzene 
with 2-mcthoxy-5'melIiyl-l-^-bis(meihox>ethyI)amino- 
benzene. The dye colors acetate silk in fast blue shades. 

Vat dyes (aroytamlnoanthraquittones). Imperial 
Clienncal Industries Ltd. Gei Olfi.OOD. Aug. 30, 19.35 
(Cl 225 3 03). SecIr.770,nOKC.A.29.1C5I‘). 

Vatdyes. I.G Farbcnind. A.-G. (Wilhelm Eckert and 
Frnst Iischcr. inventors). Ger. 018,915, Sept. 2, 10.35 
(Cl. 226 2 05). Blue val dyes are obtained by the reac- 
7 lion cf dihydrodianthrcnc (1) or its substitution products 
with bcnioijuinone or its substitution products. The 
reaction may be elTecied by boding the reagents in PhCI 
lor several hrs. under reflux. Green dyes are obtained by 
halogenatiRg the products. The starting materials speci- 
fied include .3,3'-dieh1oro-I, m. 217-8*, 2,2'-diineihyl-I, 
m. 208-9*. .3,.3'.dimeth>J-I. m. 23')*, 1,1 '-<Iichloro-I, m. 
20S-4)*, 3,.3'.dimethyl-I, m. 2.30*, l,l'-dichloro-I, ra. 
g 200*, and l,l',8,8'-tetrachloro-I, m. 325"; methods of 
prepg. these rompds. are indicated. 

Vat dyes. I, G. Farbcmnd. A.-G. Fr. 784,591, July 
22, 1035. Dyes of the anthrariuinonazine scries are 
prepd. by treating o-amino-a,d-dianthrimides with halo- 
genating agents Thus, 3,3'-djbromo-4'-bcnzoyl4m»n£>- 
anthrariuinoncdioxazine (dyes vegetable fibers in fast 
green-blue shades) is prepd. from 4'-benzoylammo-l- 
amino -2,1' - anihrimide, 4' • amino -3,.3' • dibromo • ^ • 
9 methyhatUraiiutnonedthydrarine (green-blue sJiades) from 
the anthrimide obtained from l-methy1aniino-2-bromo- 
anthra((utnone and 1,4-diaminoanthTaquinone, 3,3'-di- 
dibromo • 4 - hydroxyanthraquinonedihydrazme (blue- 
green shades) from the anthrimides obtained from 1- 
annno-2 bromoanihraquinone and l-amino-4-hydroxy- 
anlhraquinones, also a dye from l-methylamino-2 1'- 
amhnmide (by methylating l-ammo-2,r-ani)3rimjde). 

Arylimmo anthraquinoneacridone derivatives Fritz 
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Bau^arm (to Gea-nJ \cn=ic I . S- ^ ^ .VH-C,H.OH (of (n 

Oct 2l' Co=-i>d-^o(tbecc=icna}rei"Ja kaco-1 ^gaao-*-pbr=TUpaoj ,.i 

' l.«sirmcv4-pbcirrla=:ia!>-l mad flrodf. Tbt Ti™3j"5 

^ dre mcrtmtt rsTm la prwa shades- 

I Kmiithol denrmaTT Chcmsche Faheit rtra SsaAt:. 

^‘X/'Csy-X S%nss ITSAT^. Mrr 1, l<tS5ta 5?’'51' Adda.tolS3.4tv 

I I I The coirixl i-wdo-S-aaTitboI'S.C-tJisnL'oaK mod u 

I J. _ 1 j tmined h» hratias 2,S(.5.6-<iisi£3iiai*tho3dj:alfcEat aai 

^- v -r- \ \ HI The cfc-pd IS B<!ed ms *a tnir'rifCiXf n :i» 

I „ tnt^ cmd cj e J 

XH O NH ^ BTdfoirbsi&BSTl denrscres. I G. Farbeeiad. .^-G. 

\,' tO^bmt llalW mad Hoarjoh jareatcest. Oer 

6lNd!lS. Sept. C, 1<1S.' iQ Ide. !(■). ^bdts frtni 4* 
^ fcrdroirbt'hens'l-S-eirlvixTlic mad (1) mad mrciriae 

•here X mad Y nemn mit" 1 r»dn.»l« cj the besune senes mmmes cemtj w SO>H or COOH jrn^ mre J iii-i. I7 
R stands f -r a radical of the btnrene wtes. forruag bhie standard processes Exartples m jaren of lie prero nl 
to blaish ETsx- needles. d.-.s-ilTTre in etmed attih a the mnibde. la 231'. of 1 mad cJ m eondtasaacn prou^i. 

\fll->rr to crecn coV-ratioa, dveic; cotton ftren aa alt 3 n fST*. from 2 riols of 1 and 1 laol of hia=isiL.a^ Tw 
hrp.>-cla.e vat cl^ar and strone blje to lilue-<Ta\ shades o-mniside. m r-lolaide, ta. 2.>', j^tohaie. ir 

fast to Cl are pTPd bv a prociss cor-pnsrag reaning upon 222'. /^oljtde, m 2-U*, 2,*-dsntihyla=u^ S- . 

a 1 4HiiarovUmni>o-aat aoanihratp-iajae. the arvl p-chlcromailide, la 2i**, and d laiptliahde, a -4'. 

SToep be.1:!: of the l«eni«ie, naphlhslciK-. h.phaivj. of 1 haw al»o been litrpd The prodacis are csehd m 

anthracene or anihrtLtpnni.u:e sne^. ■wiih an i^taKiccn- rfvrr es iir J-rr'. j , o 

vaihorrlic and of the l«r.2ene. naphii.aleae, anthracene « Biaroantae ccimpoands I G. Tarbccind. 
an hratjuinoae Senes ■mhj.h and r'as 1* estenaed bt a tCail Tai-he and Erast Tietse, lavca'crsl. Gw. •• 

loecei aliphmnc ale , la the present of a htcb-lkiili’ts inert jUv 13, litSS (Cl. 12;. IP). Adds. to614,lQj> (C. 
or solvent n a t«rp above aKst lUt' and cauMT^ * tsl7-»*). Cot-pds sirClar to or idcnaaJ m^lh those 
aendoae ro; fonra’ioa of the reaerws prodjct thus ob* latsa'ik bv the pircess of Ger f nra obtaoed W 

taned A Cu eaulvst and as aadAvindisc Tuedraa axe eoepLne dosoused •ob-ti'tittd aroicaus as=a» 
csed and a rcacnoa teirp of alvo.’ lV'-2.>0' i» suitable cymaaaidi'earbcwTbcaaJwitsaal.s ^ 

ScTxrml eiarrles mih deiaUa of prixcdare are pirtn. Caibassle denrattves See. peer Ilnd chia a E-k 

*.J(jTlea*th:i265p« and arjltaeoxatol^sslftiaic mods. Sens*- l?5*T5-6, Juae 1. 1055 (Cl- 5’/') Adds* t’ 

Mai Sfhs'tcrt and Em-t Herdjceterhaff (to Gcatnl ITl-oCA .\dds prodacts of asuananthraQnntTae ati 

^afline TTcffks^ U. S 2.P1%^1S, CVn. S'* niwoehl’fp'iffirtae arc treated "rj'b a diaioaare a(Tr* » 

e ft fif p'd'Tj and pts'wa.fu’i-af and j raised temps The s tiuc ’ ura l fcrasidasi tS the starwE 

whah have the feacral forr'tila arTlrae-K C(S0iH)2C, eoepd- and lit earliascJe dertvs are even Ti* dsrro. 

' I are used as d'Y »*tJf*^fii-Vi 

aher? anleaeireaasa radical of lie C4II4 or CuH» senes .\-jnirtiEaes- S.se pow 1 ad chca iBlle 
anaXstaadsforSaO.afeoh’amcdbytreaiactieeswTP- ITr.CK, June IT, l<t3' (CLSv' The ecisj>d l-btaf'fij 
spoad-ag 2-mereapio coapds of the afriene-iiurcJe and aicae*-l-.Y-mcreiaaineO,5>-diaethcvfTb«srme i' 

^SMcde senes a an alt. aediitti enih a qnanrav cd an bv treatise the -Y-ni'rosatae of l-aiMao-t-aitro^ 
ondUB" a"eat ccffrespciadas to at leas: 5 reactive O iDcthojvViicnf at^i a redneac agnst to eecrvot the ■»■ 
atom* lie foraied new snlfroic acids are ceneiaflv ®im> grenip to an aiwao gronp mad beBTsvlatag ts 
cedcriessrowdas tehteh are wa*cr sd a cretradisaneiiao 6 p*t«dnct Tie rt^jsi tsnstd as a ifve 
tothe ceit tespondme disulddes, whi.i are tii'anahlebe IntemeSaJes aid dees Iirptmal OetnieU Inds 
o«d*sng the gene 5 tnempto e ient ds a aa and med-g-i tnes Ltd Fr T'-42S-1, Jole 22, liSS p-ArpvtoJae- 


alkali laetal salts which rejn'esens gcneraHv colorless erj-st, arvlamide of a C.S-hvdrnivnaphiiaic aad w be coad*^ 
powders and saeld when reduced with Na mmalgam lie ing a manoarovl-p-arj-lenediamme on a 2.3-tvdnJff 
nuiia-p o'id.ns fnndamental compds bv replacing the naphthcac acid bahde The prcdticts are ttiur^lrtg f*a 
scHomc aad group bv H in an analogons manner as wiih peoents for the prodnetna c5 aro dves. Examples a~ 
the or-snlfotac aada of the CitHt senes Several examples * pven of the prepn of fiewarvl-p.ctriB'icraide (is )■ 


henjTiriiininpbenxi:trlaa?jdr-,2-«sl(eci'C»iid V tja.isase-drdaiw-'^.vdr (nr rmf .** '-eweebrJ-j ’*!■*" 

Anthraipunone denvatrees Soe pour Find chim i amsovlsmmo'a^de fri 230'). iJ 2 . 3 ~hvd iti Tvsaph*h~at 
Bale. Ger 61X001, Aug 30, lci.>o (Q 22^ 5 021 i_ aad, and dvesprvTid with these. 
HvdroivaltTlaiatno-l-arvlaroino denvs cJ an hratnnnooe latennediites for dj^ See poia- Find chits i B5r 
tl'aieprepd (1) bv the action of a IvdirovalVvl anune Fr TSl.MS. Jufv 22, l'»3t -V-Xitroammes of pressT 
on a l-arvlammo-l sjibsnrn*Pd in the -f-posmoB with a f amaatte anunes, nrtrared m the rmg, are trea*ed wi-^ 


rtaeuve atom a radical, e g , halogen or OH, or (21 be irdocmg accnls so that the XO* g ruup nxed dffcctfr to ** 
the Bctian of an arvl amme on a amilarlv snlistituted 1- artPiatK ntig i' transfonned The products o'^tsm’^ 
hj-drorvaU^lamrao-I. ot (31 Ire treatirg a l-anuno-l- mavbearvUted Examples! are given of the prepn 
^lammo-I with (CH.'-O or ns homoSogs or asaloes. c» Na salts tJ the nitroaaimc of l-ainmo-4-tBtro-2.5-di»e*r 
641 bv _tteatmg a lenco-l.-V-bi-iarvlanunol.! with a hr- owlicniene, the tncmo.V-iutroatnme of 1 ,4-diainnio~ 
<lroivaivla^e,aralenco-1.4-bis livtiniivalkTlaniiDC»)4 dimrlbnrvbecrene, l-mirosinzao-2-znetivJ-4-ainin-fbc^ 
with an Yvl^nme, or lenco-l,4.diainino-l with an arvl- rene, l.mmaitano 2,5-dichlort>-2.airinobcnrene. I*-', 
amme and a hvaroivalkTl amine, and oxidmsg lie prod- nilT«aroino-2-ainino-4-methTPienreje (11. .V-mtrnamiW " 


and (21, and the prodnrts sinularlv ondized Examples anini<>4-bcnrovl^ 
^ given of the mannf of prodorts from (11 l-tf4rv- miraamine ^4 4'- 
tlinv^\lamni^meihoTv(«- -+.brtimo>.l and p-tdm- l-nitTO^Vmethil'w 
Tlenedia^e (11). (2) 1 -animcv.4.(p-hvdrox'n<baiTt. I 

a^c.> 1 and (CH 1.0, ( SI leueo-1.4-his(^hvdrt«vT«liv|- ©je mtermediai 

ITf.tCvl, Jm 


nnio4-bcnrovliirjno-2,5-diethoxvbcnrciie. and the dc 
iiraamine of 4 4 '-diamjnoS.t '-dimrthvlarobcnrene, 
«>tTO-.VmethirwnrotTia7olr, tn 012°, bv diaro'*'”'* 


'l-hvdmv-T-4~(p-aminophen- anthrnnr r 


diatea Sec p\iar 1 ind chitn H PJe 
Jone 1, IXSi la itwl G-Mclhrl'*^ __ 
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95% and Br, the reaction not being allowed to proceed 
beyond the monobromo stage On condensing tfee 
product with l-aminoanthraquinone, and fusing the 
product with ale. KOH, an obvc s-al dye is 
This, by treatment with S gises Bi-l-Bs-l -diben- 
zanthronyl sulfide, which, if fused with ale. KOH give^ » 
vioIet-blue vat dye 

Dyeing cellulose deriTabves; aendme dyes. E I du 
Pont de Nemours & Co Bnt. 432,300, July 2.», 1935. 
See U, S. 2,005,303 (C A. 29, 52S2'} 

Dyeing with vat dyes I. G Farbenind A -G Pr 
7S4,276, July 22, 1935 Basic compds resistant to alka- 
lies, densed from tn- or qumtjues'afent N, quinquesafenl 
P or quadrivalent S and conig. at least one alipbat,c, 
cycloaliphatic or aromatic radical of at least C C atoms, « 
incorporated in the alk dye vat Examples arc lauryi- 
amine, dimethyloleylaminc, olejldicthanolamine, decyi- 
monc^thanolamme, cetyldiethanolamine, dodecyletbyi- 
eoedi^inc, condensation product of copra oil with tn- 
elhylenetetramine, reaction products of pol}gl>eerols or 
their halogen cotnpdi with w.phenjkncdiamine, renclton 
products of halo paraffins with NHi or amines, as well as 

Coloring ■nimai fibers »nth mordant dyes Phitipp^ 
Brandt (to Durand & Hugnenin S A ) US 2,018,436, 
Oct 22. For producing prints or djeings on animal 
fibers YTith acid mordant dyes, fast to rubbing and of dc^p 
mlen'ity, there u added to an otherwise uMial printing 
paste or padding soln at least 49e ^f 3 nonsolaitle acid or 
salt such as oxahe acid or NHj oxalate for 3% of dye, «o 
that the acid condition is mainuincd throughout steaming, 
and the fabric is treated with this corepn and the dye ts 
fixed on it by steaming (or about 8 mm 

Colenng orguiie snhsbtutioa denrattves of cellulose 
such as cellulose acetate, etc Edmund Stanley, Hezuy 
C. Olptn aud Geo H EUis (to Celauese Corp of .^treneq) 
U S. 2,017,993, Oct 22 The material is treated with a 
relatirely msol coloring compd to the form of as aq 
dispersion obtained with the aid of a sulfonatcd condes^. 
tioQ product of a higher ale such as cetyl ale and a cyclic 
camj^. *ucb as naphthalene 

Pnfitisg fabnes. Soc. pour I'lad cbira i BUc Sw^s 
177,231, Aug 1, 1033 (Cl. 24e). A stable compn for 
pn&ticgonc^ulose orammal fibCTs contains a vat dye aqd 

a salt of monoalkytaminobeiireoc'G'Sul/ODic acid In an 
example, a compn. consisting of (nbromo*2>thtonapb* 
thene-2-indoIeis(ligo, potash thicLemng, Na mococtbyl- 
aminobenxene-S .sulfonate and Na form^dehydesulfoxyl- 
ale, IS u<ed for printing on cotton fabnes. Other eianjpjfs 
are pven 

Stripping dyes from textile materials John G. Evans 
and L «ti e G. Lawne (Co ImperuJ Chemical Incfustries 
Ltd.). U. S 2,019,124, Oct. 29. Textde malmals 
dyed with alizann, basic or vat colors are treated wnh a 
iKjuof concg. a substance such as cetyllnmethyliomon- 
tum bromide or other amine or amine salt haviog an ab- 
phauc radical which contains not less than 10 C atMns. 

Apparatus for treating articles with dyes and other 
A._E. Hawley &. Co. Ltd. and Albert E. Dawson. 
Bnt. 432,31« , July 24, 1935. Work..supponiEg elements 
to which articles or material to be treated are attached, are 
moved automatically 1 or more at a tune from 1 end of the 
dye tank or vat to the other and bach again in reretse 
order, repeatedly by endless conveyor means, to trail the 
articles or material through the hcp^. 

Philibert DecL. Bnt. 432/»4, July Ig^ 

Breahmg and scutching machines for orenanne fla^ 
top Md a, Ust mm. Hu,! J. £„Un. 
^dmer and Matthew Russell. Bnt 432,216, July 23' 

ArnfieijJ tbm. Rudolph H. Kagi (to Hebetleia Pat- 
ent Corp ). U. S. 2,019,185, Oct. 29. -An artificial Ml 
yarnsuch as one formed from cellulose acetate or viscase u 
supertwi^, the twist is allowed to set and the yam ». 

^ untwisted to obtain a product having 3 lastirg emt, 


1 Synthetic fibers Heberlem & Co. A.-G. Swiss 
irC,^, July 10, 1035 (CL Ilk). WooJ-Jike fibers are 
formed b> ovcr-twistuig artificial fibers, winding and 
leaving for some lime. Tbe fibers are then untwisted, 
bavnig acquired a wool-lihe nap with a soft touch. 

Apparatus for tesUng the suitability for weaving of 
threads Paul Paume U. S. 2,018,971, Oct. 29. 
\anousnicch and operative details. 

Rayon yams Bntish Cclanesc Ltd., Robert \V. Mon- 

* cficfl and I ranh B HUl. Bnt. 432,280, July 21, 1935. 
ArtilieuI spun yam of staple lengths of artificial filaments 
are stretched beyond the elastic limit so that the staple 
lengths of which tbe yams consist are permanently elon- 
gated The yams may be made from cellulose acetate or 
other org dcriv of cellulose and may be stretched m the 
presence of sofceniag agent The yams may be assembled 
in warp form and stretched as described in Bnt. 371,401 

^ iC A 27, 3()S9) and, after stretching, they may be 
slightly shnsnL as described in Bnt (C. A, 27, 

41112) 

Apparatus for drying wound rayon threads Vercinigtc 
Glantsiofl-rabriWen A -G Ger 016,555, July 31, 1935 
/Cf 29a COS) Addn toWj3,242 {C A 29,C21’). 

Conditioning yam m teitucg machines by treatment 
with liquid Robert K Appnch (to Textile hlachine 
Works) U S 2,018,627, Oct 22 Vanous details of 

* app and operatJOa 

Apparatus for treating threads with liquids Charles 
W StrxalkDwski and Edmund J Wendt U, S 2,019,- 
201, Oct 29 Structural, mech and operattre details 

Fibroin solutions Emil Hubert, Wilhelm Inon and 
Herbert Mabn (Id I G Farbenind A -G ) US 2,019,- 
225, Ckt 29 A soln suitable for spmmng, etc , is prepd 
by dissolviog fibroin at a temp not exceeding 30* in an aq 
. soln cootg amayoramt ofawater-sol metal thiocyanate 
such as that of NaCNS which is itself I'leapabie of dis- 
solving fibroin at a temp cot exceeding 30*, to which has 
been added a mnor amt of another thiocyanate of Na, Li, 
Ba. Mg, Zn or Mn. 

Textile materials Heberlem £e Co. A -G. Fr. 7&t,- 
&}7, July 22, 1935 Vegetable fibers arc treated with an 
ammoniacat soln of Cu oxide, tbe fibers Ixing in tbe crude 
state or covered with their natural incrustations. A 
0 wetttog agent meb as a sul/o oleate may be added to the 
bath and tbe treatment may be followed by merceruation 
or free NaOH may be added to the bath 

Textile materials. Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co.. Ltd 
I'r 781,5.16, July 22, 193.3 Textile rratenal contg. an 
in<ol substance, preferably a synthetic resin, b sub- 
mitted to a swelling treatment, e. g , with a caustic alkab. 

Appaiatns for testing tbe tensile strength of rilfc, rayon, 
etc David C. Scott (to Henry L. Scmtl Co.). U. S 
' 2,018,385, Oct. 22. Various structu^, meeb. and 
operative details. 

Rayon resembling wool Georges Heberlem (to Heber- 
letn Patent Corp ). U. S 2,019,183, Oct. 29. A viscose 
yam is given a supertwisl, placed on bobbins, moistened 
at a high teirp , dried, untwisted so that a soft woolly ma- 
teru) IS produced having a lanmg curliness, and tbe 
curliness is increased and the yam is rendered substan- 
g tiaUy BQasfcnnl-ahle by wetting treatments by loosely 
supporting the yam m a wet steam atm at about 3 atm. 
pressure for about a half br. 

Artfidal wooL Heberfein & Co A.-G Ger. 618,650, 
Aug. 31, 1935 (Cl. 29ix. CjOO). Untwisted or normally 
twisted rayon threads are wound with a twist at least 4 
times the normal, moistened at a high temp., e g , by 
steaming, and dried. They are then retwisted to b^oed 
the aero point in the opposite direction. Curly products 
9 which resemble wool are obtained. 

Vegetable fibers treated to resemMe wool. Ralph H. 
iIcKee and Earle H. ilorse. U. S. 2,018,276, Oct. 22. 
A'cgetable fibers rich as jute fibers are subjected to oxidiz- 
ing treatment at a pa between 5 and 8, and are then 
ennkJed by subjecting them to tbe action of a NaOH soln. 
of about 10% strength 

Cotton bands Chemische Fabnk G. Zimmerli A -G 
.Swiss 177,236. Atig J&35 (Cl 24J). TsgbSJj pris^ 
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cotton fabnc is swdlcd with II>SOa and NaOII, coated 
with opaque paper pulp and calendered to form a band 
Prodnong figured effects on textiles llebtrlein S. Co 
A -O Bnt 432^sq, July 25, lQ3o Figured effects 
accornpanied b> uniform stiffening are produced by 
printing the fabrics with cellulose^ontg solns tmied with 
pigments, fixing the pnntmg (by drying), parchmentiiing 
to stiffen the fabnc and render the nonpnnted pMtions 
transparent, washing and stretch^rying Suitable pig* , 
ments are BaSO., Tl white, metal oxides, colored varrushes 
with body colors, they must be msol in the parehmentu- 
ing agent In an example, a mercenxed fabnc is printed 
with a mass comprising cellulose acetate, Ti white, ethyl- 
ene chlorohydnn and HjO. dned, drawn for 8 sec through 
54'B4 leashed and stretch^ned 

Imidazole denratire Soc pour I'lod chim d B51e 
Swiss 175,673, May 16, 1635 (O 36p). The deny A’- 
lauryl-M-methjlbcnrimidazole is obtained by treating »■- : 
methylbenziraidazole with an ester of lauryl ale The 
deny is used as a scfttmnt ettnl for nscose stU 

Bleaching textile fibers 1 G Farbemnd A -C Fr 
7S4,524, July 22, 1635 The ehlccmated water, prefer- 
ably satd or supersatd , is caused to act on the matenal to 
be bleached directly after its prepn App is described in 
which the bleaching and chlormation of the water form a 
closed system Cf C A 29,S33S‘ 

Apparatus for treating yarn packages with liquids such as 
sizing bquids, etc Stephen M Fulton and (>o C T)ce 
(to Cdanese Corp of America) U S 3,018,017, Oct 22 

Structural and operative details 
Mereeruug Thomas Holt, Archibald S R9- 
patnek and John F W Stuart Bnc 432,483, July 20, 
1035 Textile fibers, e g , cotton, wool, in Up or sliver 
form are mercerized by treating with wetting out and 
znereenzing agents, mued or otherwise, then neutraluing ' 
and finally washing A suitable bath comprises crcsylie 
and, camphor oil and caustie lye of 35*Tw App is 
described 

Mercenzmg lyes I. G Farbemnd A -G Fr. 784,- 
350, July 22, 1935 Mists of phenols, balogcnated 
phenols or sulfonates with amides of sulfonic acid, eg, 
cbloroxylenol and p-toluenesulfonobutylaimde.arcusedas 
wetting agents tn mercenzmg lyes 
Washing textiles Ehrhart Franz Bnt 433,018, 
July 15, 1935 Impunues art removed from raw or 
manufd waste textile matenal by treatment with a 11,0- 
insol carbox>lic acid, e g , a fatt) acid, tn amt not less 
than half the wt of the matenal, removal of the bulk of the 
acid, treatment with NH,OH or alkali to convert the re- 
maimng acid into a soap and simultaneous or subsequent 
washmg of the soap^ontg material In examples, (1) 
raw wool contg pilch is washed to remove sand, loose dirl 
and easily removable fat and u then soaked for A-20 brs 
in twice its wt of com olein at normal or slightly raised 
temp , squeezed or centrifuged and washed m a weah alk. 
bath at 50°, and (2) raw cotton soiled with resm or cedor- 
mg matter is soaked for 20 hrs in twice its wt. of araebts- 
oleic acid, squeezed, placed m 5% potash lye, centrifuged 
and washed in a 2nd alk bath 
Bathforimprovmg textiles, etc Soc pourl'md chnn. 

4 Bale Swiss 177,226, Aug 1, 1935 (Cl 24a) Textiles, 
leather, paper, etc , are improved by treatment with ut 
aq bath contg dil alkali hydroxide or mineral and and 
products of the general formula M0C(-0)AY2, m whicb A 
IS an org residue, V a — C( 0)0— group, Z an aliphatic 
residue with at least 8 C atoms and M an alkali metal or 
NH, Thus, the NH, salt of the product obtained by 
heating phthalic acid anhydride with a mixt of facxadecyl 
and octadec3 1 ale is dissolved in hard water and Glaubw's 
salt added Viscose silk, heated m the resulting bath, 
acquires a soft nap. Other examples are given 
Textile lubricants British Celanese Ltd Bnt. 431,- 
964, July 18, 1935 A textile lubneant comprises a sub- 


stantially fliO-msol oil or fat or higher fatty acid and a 
ttnall proportion of an aromatic compd contg an unsaid 
aliplmtic substituent group, e. g , v-myl, propcnyl, allyl 
or crotonyl The aromatic compd. may contam other 
groups, e g . OH, ether, halo or SO>H groups Sub- 
stituted rhOH, cresol, naphthol, catechol and rcsorcmol. 
c. g , or substituted phenol ethers such as anisole and 
pfaenet^e may be used, and especially the propcnyl, etc . 
denva of aromatie compds. contg both ether and OH 
groups, c. g , guaethol and guaiacol Amnial or rege* 
table o^s or fats, e g , olive, castor, coconut, ncatsfooi 
and, m general, glycerides of oleic, steanc, palmitic or 
other higher fatty acids, or the acids themsdves may be 
used Assistants, e g , mineral lubricating oils, glycol, 
diethylene glycol, glycerol, etc , may be employed The 
lubneant may be added to the spinning soln. or to the 
formed material 

Waterproofing wool tad other animal fibrous matmiL 
Studiecgesellschaft fur Faserveredlung m b. H. (formerly 
Deutsche Kunstseiden-Studiengesellscbaft m. b II ) 
Bnt. 431,070. July 12, 1935. See Fr. 777.714 (C. A 29, 
418S») 

Besamldazohnm denratire Soc. pour Find chsn 4 
Bile. Svnss 175,026, Apr 16, 1935 (O SOfi). The 

denv. /•-beptadccyl-A’-benzyl-.V'<th>lbeazimidazblium 
chloride is prepd by the action of EtOH on |i-beptadrcyl- 
W-bentylbeniimidatole-HCl The compd is used m the 
tarftletHAtdSlry Cf C. A. ZO, 3836*'*. 

Ttiazylmethaae densitiTcs I. C Farbemnd A -C 
(Karl Berres and Walter Retter, inventors). Gcr. 61V 
033. Aug 31. 1935 (a 12; 30 04). SubsUtuled tnaryl 
raetbanesulfocic acids arc prepd by condensing 1 mol of 
a sulfonic acid of an aromatic aldehyde with 3 mols of an 
all^l. cycloalkyl or aralkyl ether of a phenol or naphthol 
contg no usetbenfied OH group The reaction may be 
effected at a temp, below 50* in iUSOt of 87^ conen 
Examples are pven ID which (1) e-suifobenzaldenyde and 
p-cbloroaoisole ) icld 5,2’-dimetboxy*5,5‘^eh]orotnpheD- 
ylmetbane-S’-sulfonic acid, (2) p sulfclienziJdehyde and 
anisole yield 4,4'-dtmeihoxymphenylmeihine-l'-sul/onie 
acid, (3) «-sulfobenxaldehyde and 0<hlorophenyl benzyl 
ether yield 2,2'-dibenzyloxy*5,5'wdichlorotnphetvlinelk 
ane-S'-sulfonie acid, (4) o-sulfobenzalJebjde and cytl^ 
hexyl phenyl ether yield 4,4'-dicytlohexyloxytnphenTl* 
methane-S'-sulfome acid The products are useful as 
reitrret iv prtnling tezieles and as mt>(4pri*q,^ii» egrnts 

Ifflpregnitmg textile matenals with rubber Utex 
Leon S M. Leyeune and Jean E. C Bongrand B. 5 
2,019,420, Oct. 29. For facilitating the penetration of the 
latex, the Pa ^ the latex and of the textile matenal art 
preliminarily adjusted to about the same value so that 
coagubUon of the latex at the interfaces of the matenals is 
avoided 

Carpet backing AlbertW Holmberg (to U. S Rubber 
Co) U S 2.018,524,0:1 22 The backing of a carpet 
IS coaled with a mixt of raw starch and rubber, etc 

Upholstery padding Joseph A Howard Bnt 431.* 
3S3, July 8, 1635 For the manuf of upholstery padding 
consisting of a mass of fibers held together by an adhesive, 
e g .rubber, as described m Dm. 341,636 and 355,004, the 
I hair IS brought to the form of a web by passage down wardW 
between extending surfaces, of which 1 is stationary The 
other surface may also be stationary, or it may consist of 
an endless band actuated so as to impart the desired profile 
to the padding After passage between the surfaces, the 
latex may be applied either by sjiraying or by passage 
through a bath Several applications of latex may he 
made and, after each application, the web is dned or dned 
and vulcamzed so that, by reason of the accession of 
> strength, the web may be passed between mangle rollers 
after a subsequent application of latex A coagulant fot 
the latex, e g , Ca(NOi)i. powd CaO, may be applied to 
the fibers before their formation into a web, or to the web 
as It leaves the die 
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A It SAfilH AMD C. I 


u^opo„. w. t.u.. J- 

(Oct. 29, 1935).~An attempt to develop a practtcal j 53J-2,— A dis^ssjon of 


.. . tt. Lack 1935, 
w. i dilFicuIties encountered 

JSiod* V'S. <v,i„.7« iiidV^corta ^ 1?”“'^?^.°' 

Rcceot deTelopments in aniline Inks. Alfred McNeil. 
Am. Ink Maker 13, No. 10, 15-17(1935). E, 11. 

Recent derelopments in the utilization of soybean oil 
in paint W L BurJison HI. Agr. Ezpt. Sta., Circ. 
438, 3-8(1935) —A survey of recent developments indi- 


occunme in pamts. Sep. gradings appear ncceasaor 
for the 3 color properties; (1) hue, or dominant wave 
length, (2) value of brightness and (3) purity, chroro or 
satn .and alsofortbeccJoruDiformity of the surface. Color 
change may be due to one or more of a no of several 

diBetent causes among them (1) photochem changes « 

caused by actinic fight, (2) changes in the exposed surface eating the increasing use of the oil in the paint and t^ish 
of the film. (3) changes m the relative indices of the film 3 ‘ndtisinw ,h„ A^^ntine fl«e* 

components and (4) chem reactions resulting in changes -* •••• o» ‘ne Argentine Hbtr*. 

in compn of colored pigment constituents The per- 
manency of ofg color IS tremendously impaired by the 
addn of any other pigment. Also in Paint, Od &" Ckem 
Rev 97, No 22,95-9(1935) W II Boynton 

Paint m the food factory T Iledlcy Barry. Pa$nt 


A study of the Industrial value of the Argentine Eaxes. 
Roberto E Taura Bol mtntslerto agr. naewn {Argen- 
tine Rep) 36, 245-8(1934).— The hnseed otl content of 
3 North American varieties of Cassetd varied between 
35 12 and 3S 32%, tl^^t *3 Argentine vaneties between 

353Gnnd41 35%. The I no and n of the 3 North Amcn- 

Manuf. 5, 297-300(19^) —Wood, meial, plaster, ce- canoilsrangcd from 174 to l/Oand I 4839 to 1.4840, resp., 
ment and bneUwork all require special attention and that of the Argeniinc varieties from 174 to 181 and 1.4831 

sillied application IS necessary W 11. Boynton ^ to 1 4844. A general discussion of acidity, color, Corapn. 

Paints and preservatives for engineering structures, and drying power is given C. vV vVhittaker 

C I. Dodd Romas loafer Sncoie H'ofJkr Aisoc 4, Economic and commercial factors in development of 
1&-2S(1934~5) —A discussion of the choice of and meth- a domestic tung^il Industry C C Concannon. Am. 
cds of application of the most suitable protective paints Faint J. 20, 18, 20. 60. 62; W, 5G(Oct. 2S, 1935) . 
for wood, steel and concrete surfaces, especially those to Boynton 

water or sewage-treatment plants where protection from Importance of tung oil to the varnish Industry. JI. A. 
HjS, Cl, etc , is necessary M G Moore Gardner Am. Paint J 20, 18, 48, 60(Oct. 21, 1035).— 

Bibliegrap^ of articles on weathering of paints, van- $ The most likely material for repbeing tung oil is the alkyd 

ishes and lacquers L M. Gug<lman. Am. Paint J. type of resin, but no oil or resm product at present ezactly 
19, CoRrmitan Datfy, 18, 20 (Nov 2, 1935).— Contn- matches tung oil in all formubtions, particularly in water- 
butiocs to the tech literature from 1924 to 19^ inclusive proof spar varnish. Oiticica and penlb oils may repbee 

are listed. W. H Boynton wood oi! and linseed oil with fairly parallel results if the 

Use of metallic soaps m paint meets sew problems F. waterproof reqmremenu of the vanusb ore not too rigid. 
J. Licata. Am. Paint J 19, Conrenlicn Daily, 19 (Oct W. H. Boynton 

^, 1935). W. H. Boynton The tusg-oU tree in Texas. P. R. Johnson and S. II. 

The design of flat wall paints JohnC Gehanl Fainl, Vamell. Tex. Agr. Expt. Sta , Cire. 75, 10 pp.(l935).— 
Oil & Chem Rev. 97, No. 18, 16-18(1935).— Modem 0 Sods for successful cultivation of tung-oil trees must have 
requirements and formubtions are discussed J.W. P. good drainage and at least moderate aeration, ^ulh- 

Examinahoa of antirusting pmts. A V. Blom. Patnl eastern Tex., with the exception of occasional cold iniury. 

Monuf. 5 , 292-6(1935), — See C. A. 29. 2001* will grow this crop. Yields of nuts and the oil eonsts. of 

W II. Boynton Tb tung oil are given C. R. Fellers 

Measurement of body color for practical purposes. Penlb od, center of interest, is assuming leadership 
Martin Witte. Chem, Fabrik 19JS, 418-20 — The based on its special features. Otto Eisenscbind Am 
^ Mua^n (cf. C. A 17, 3337) aad OsteraJd PacnIJ.ZQ, 10, l3{Oct 14, 1235).— FBnffa oil has definite 
(cf. C. A, n, I0S3; 15, 1247) are compared and dis- properties dilTcnng from those of Imseed oil. It bodies 
, « . „ , ' more quickly than linseed oil and has to be watched more 

Pigment partcJes. G A. Campbeli CTif Colour carefully, but is not nearly as delicate a product aa China 
ifM« J. 1101-3(1935).-— Pigments vary enormously wood oil. It works well with synthetic resins but does not 
in their surfa« propertie^whether finished off by grind- yield as waterproof or os hard a film os China wood oil 
mg or by pulverizing. Grinding problems, shape oi par- W. K. Bomon 

tide, pigment and the vehicle, and grinding and oil ab- Cincinnati-Dajton-Indianapolia Club presents a studv 
♦ -1. W. 11. Boynton of treated wood oils. V. N. Sheets. Am. Paint J. 19, 

.'jf^^*°^^‘f^l^.^^P‘P>^°lswtthBpeaaire/ereaeeto Comendon Daily, 9 (Oct. 29, 1935); Faint Varnish 
oxide and basic lead carbonate. F. V. Evans. J a Froduclion Jlfrr 13 17 18-19 37(Nov 1035V p„‘»i 
38-*lil935).-A general d«. ® 0,1 ^ CTe« 5K No.l5.70. 72-^^^ 

OH P^Ucity; oib in modified phenolic resm varnishes with20- and 33. gal 

™(>S35)-A b.,.. ™ „,SS; 

oilsi anA /i'i tr^at^A ...il* x. leriiia 
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the resulling product being a sticky relaliTcly nondiTing 
mass It wiU not dry on glass at room temp o%er a long 
period The mode of reaction between water and dned oil 
films IS first hydrolysis of the more liquid phase in the film 
and then the gradual decompn of the solid phase Studies 
of the linoiyn stability have yielded information on the 
relative water-resistmg powers of Imoiyn made under dif- 
ferent condiuons Different types of driers j leld different 
results W. H. Boynton 

Lacquer solvents in commercial use Arthur K. Doo- 
httle Ind Eng Ckem 27, 1160-79(1935) —One hundred 
lacquer solvents are classified according to (1) mol struc- 
ture and (2) evapn rates The properties given under (1) 
mclude mol wt , boding range, m. p , flash p , vapor 
pressure, sp gr , wt /gal , n, expansion eoeff , pnnty of 
com product, diln ratios, soly in HjO and soly of IlfO 
in the solvent A review of the theory of sdvent action 
and the pertaining hterature are also given J. A S 
Straight run petroleum Uurmtrs assume renewed im- 
portance E G Richardson Am Painl J 19, Con 
ventten Daily. 13-14 (Oct 29, 1935) W. H Boynton 
Tnethanolamme in the resm, lacquer, paint and insulat- 
ing industry Emil J. Fischer. Farbt u Laeh 1935, 519, 
533-5 — A review of recent hterature and patents Thirty 
references J. W. Perry 

RepUeatg beaseee aad beaeiae tnth eieohal L Kora 
Farit u. I^k 193S, 507-8 — The possibility of using in- 
creased amts of ale in lacquers is illustrate by a no of 
examples, and the necessity of savuig beruene and benzine 
in Germany pointed out J W Perry 

Kew materials far coatings C. A. Rlebsattel Faint, 
Oil & Cktm Rn 97, No 21, 3t, 36. 38(1933) —A brief 
review of recent progress J fV' Perry 

Changes la Tarnish making due to shortage of wood oil 
W Erumbbaar Am Paint J 19, ConTtnhon Daily, 
19. 20(Oct. 29, 1935) W II Boynton 

Old aad new mtrocellulose ud corabination lacquers. 
Prita Zimmer fi’ilraetUuioit 6, 18(3-2(1935) —A review. 

E .M. Symmes 

Differences la tautening power of utrocellutose and 
■eetyleellulose dopes with particular consideration of the 
effect of moisture R S Dantuma and A M Mees. 
Farb*H-Ztg 40, 744-6(1935) —The tautness of stretch^ 
aeronautical linen decreased less on exposure to moisture 
if treated with nitrocellulose dope rather than with acetyl- 
cellulose dope Addn of pignenu to the dopes causied 
moisture to have a somewhat less detrimental effect on 
tautness. Applying further protective coatings, on the 
other band, had httle effect Loss of tautness appeared 
to be assoed snth absorption of moisture by the dope 
film J w Petiy 

Fundamental physical propertes of lac 1 Mechanical 
properties Lai C Verman London Shellaa Retearch 
Bur. Tetk Paptr No 3, 23 pp (1935) 11. Thermal 

properties Ibid No. 4, 20 pp E H. 

Plasticizers in nitrocellulose lacquers Alfred Kraus 
Paint Varnish Production Mgr 13, 16, 18(Aug , 1935): 
20*1, 22-3, 24, 26(Scpt 1935) — A brief review of the 
Various properties of the different plasticizers, examd as 
to their abihty to gelatinize the mtrocellulose as well as 
their effects upon the viscosity of nitrocellulose solns 
The most efficient plasticizer is the one which causes the 
greatest elongation with the lowest decrease in tensile 
strength per umt qiuoiity added. It is concluded that 
the properties of mixts of plasticizers can be calcd with 
the sufficient accuracy from the known properties of the 
components The action of ultraviolet upon the paint 
film IS usually noticed as yellowing and as a change m 
film strength with a definite, yet very complex, relation- 
ship between the 2 phenomena. The degree of yellowing 
depends upon the nature of the plasticizer, its conen in 
the film, and the intensity and duration of exposure The 
volatility of the plasticizers was detd and losses in wt 
after 7 days’ drying at KX)* were tabulated The m- 
fluence of plasticizers in the cold resistance of lacquer 
films and that in water resistance are indicated 

W H Boynton 

Hew England CInb itndies corrosire acton of scrabber 


^ water oa coatings A. F. de Ravignon, el of Am. Painl 
J. 19, Convention Daily, 12-13 (Oct. 30, 1035); Painl 
Vamtsh Production Mgr, 13, 14-15(Nov., 1935); Paint, 
OU & Chem. Rev 97, No 23, 73-80.— Conclusions drawn 
after examn of a no of types of vehicles are: (1) for 
tungmland modified oil varnishes, the longer theoillength 
the greater is the resistance to corrosion; (2) Vmylite- 
type resin shows excellent corrosicm-resistmg properta, 

2 (3) a short coumar varnish showed better resistance to 
cottosion than any other clear vehicle tested; (4) a lac- 
quer film, although not affected very much by the scrub- 
ber water, showed poor adhesion to the metal panel, 
peeling off in sheets; (6) several types of vehicles, hamg 
excellent corrosion-resisttng properties tinder many other 
conditions, were not effective when used as clears, m pre 
venting the corrosive action of scrubber water; and (6) 
of pigments ground or mixed intoacommon 100% phenolic 

3 vehicle and used as a primer the specially prepd. mica gave 

better results than all others used, red lead being slightly 
less efiicieot W. 11. Boynton 

Natural resins Wladyslaw Stefanowski and Z Kraez 
kiewicz Prtemysl Chem. 19, 153-3(1935) —Resins 
colleMcd from the forests of Poland were analyzed and 
compared with elemi 


Xetd 






Pine ab 130 about 160 about SO about 85 

Fir ab 65 about 75 10-15 160-165 

larch C5-70 115-130 60-60 about 130 

Elcmi 10-20 25-15 15-25 about 50 

Spruce 120-125 115-120 about 5 about 160 

Another table gives these values for esters collected m 
various parts of the country. A C Zachlut 

4 The techmes of using Bruil Jutahidea resia. Cad 
Duser. Paint. Oil 6r Ckem. Rev. 97, No 20, 18(1935) — 
Details are given of a method for melting or rutuung 
Jutabicica, which behaves very much Uke kaun gum 
J, W. Perry 

Congo copal esters, their ptodneflon and use H Eem 
mer. Farbeu Znzi 1935, 495-6 — Production precautions 
and advanuges are discussed. j. W. Perry 

A Btilizatioo of resinous products Georges Bnis Bull 
tnst pin 1935, 193-200 — An address discussing the direc- 
tions along which the French turpentine and rosm in- 
dustry shMifd be developed to find an outlet for their excess 
production due to loss of foreign markets and general 
decrease in world consumption of these products. 

A. Papineau-Couture 

Rexin-manufactunng equipment, John hlcE. Sander- 
son Paint. Oil fir Chem Rev. 97, No 21, 42(1935) — 
7 An lUustrat^ discussion J. W. Perry 


Tong-od tree (Newell, etal) 15 Fireproofing paints 
(Fr. pat. 784,619) 13. RubW compns [used as m 
gradients of pamts] (Brit pat. 433,632) 30. CaSO« (fnr 
use with pigments) (U.S pat 2,018,955)18 Polynuclear 
phenols and nitration and suUonation products [as paints 
and varnishes] (Bnt. pat. 431,945) 10 U CdluJose ester 
0 films. lacquers, etc. (Bnt. pat. 432,404) 23. Emuslions 
[as paints, color varnishes and printing inks] (Bnt pat 
431.612) 13 


Paints Metallgeseflschaft A -G (Oskar Sebober, 
applicant in U.S). Fr. 731,448, July 22, 1935 A pamt 
for metals, etc , contains 25^% of an Al-Si pigment w 
a state of such fine division that it passes, at least for the 
greater part, through a sieve of 10,000 mesh per $q cm , 
and about 25-70% of one or more binders, such as boiled 
Intesecd ml or weiod oil A diluent about 25 and an inert 
filler ^>out 25% may also be present, "nie Al-Si prefer- 
ably contains Al about 30-68% 

Apparatns for preparing metal powders for paints. Er- 
win Kramer. Bnt. 430,777, June 25. 193a See Fr 
778,609 (C. A. 29. 4058‘). 

RoDer-and-breast mills for paints, etc. Ancient 
fiUblissements le Clezio Bnt. 431,530, July 10, 1935 
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Plfmfnts. CiKiase Wiilmrr (to S<vl#t4 pout 1 huI. 
iliim. d Pile). HrK. JiiJ) A p»«inwii 

nowilrr that tan W U'u! in tlir iimmil. of oil cotoM, prim- 
mr color«. ntu! ImoUuni coninint ii c«t1*atnnl<- 

CHiO coinko'alion prixluct, c. j:.. tfio^r (tom ClUl 
anil men. tliiourcii, ilK\aiulii«mUlc, Imitrt, tpimUllnr, 
pnnylnna, tiaumu' Jirnl or phniyliirra, wIvUli ti*< bfrn 
lirouKhi l'> liu»t uuilinrnt into an lii'ol. utul nmipu^K 
comiuion. toKPihrr ntth a piKitifnl, f p.. <xlict. nmlifr, 
hinpMiik. IfiOj. I'riK'ian tifuf, ultraiitannr, tlmniir 
Ktcrn, iiHlii:i'i>l uiul luUlirufimnolil iljc'*. ^ iKts. l»<ol. 
jijo i)>i« or pismrnt^ that utc tluiUMlw* color Ulf-w. 
whiili uniUt tlir prcMillmK cotvliliotn of the mnnut. «( 
the powtiir in not conirrltd into a 1»Vc. In ctnmpl^^, 
(1) Jnilaiitlircnclilnr li pronmJ mill « tarnidiiOH- 

M^ll1lg of a soil! of n nrca-Cll)0 comlcnvitkm ptoiUut 
ionig. niliUil thionrca, llic tnUl. i< liratcd H lin at l>lO* 
ami the proiliut rcilnceil ton Titic powilcr, (Ul InmpWncI^ U 
sii'innclcil in HiO, tlic \arnidi of cxamiilo (U iaaiMcUantl 
(ill HCl tttrrnl in. iJic ciifily j'j't. rnUoM i tlic hmpbhrk 
uml, afiir liiirniion, the product it drird at Nl* nnd p»d* 
\ fund, and (d) n hiat-trcnied carhainidfCniOcondcnv*. 
lion pfwiiict it fiiifly pond and ground with indipo 
&nuftfons for use at fnfci or Pifnfs The (wfreheft 
I'TOcrtt Co Cnr S.pt. ft. IP 11 (Cl. 2 «l>. 

Src\1 S l,Wti.‘>tiJ (f d.27,d(07) 

Printing Ink Aiiim't J. Ciaiittchc. I' S JJ.Olft.tkjt. 
(X t. "J printing ml lur lithographic wtc cond^l* of an 
ofiMl ml each Ih of wliieli it ndird with aliont 0 5-a 0 
o* (aa'ording to the hriUiancy detired) of a compn 
lormrd from a hard, retindile phetml-condciitatfon prod- 
uct 4 5, China wowl od 4. and Wt*ol gteate 4 pattt 
Lacquer. Jean CitcU. Swm 170,1171, June 17, Iftajl 
(Cl. MM. A lacnuer for tVit conM>ts of 0 ptett ol collo. 
dmm wool, 4 parts of shell if,0 parti of AeO\m,d ports <>( 
AcOPti. 1 fioft of tpifits and >1 furd of atmthcr ooltcnt. 
Costing eontpeadloes Harold A Auden and flatms 
P. SlBiidmecr. ilrlt. 43J,0'.M, Jutv 10. tPlS. Ihe 
compos contain an org. ester ol eelhdote, pattleulatly 


1 ccllulme tfUcctate (1). and I or more esters of pynisic 
or lisulmic aetd, the esters nted liOMiig u b. j>. of at lenNi 
lai* under normal presMite. In esamidet, the eompnt 
eontiM ol (1) 1. metbjUtic cbtnnde (II). AmOll, lln 
IcMiIinate and rctm. and (I’) I, II, J'tOIl and Hit pynoaie. 
Other ctUrs speeihed are those of Am, tyrloliexjl and 
lirnzyl alcohols 

Coating weba. IS'dftul H. I’lru, Cyrd A. Chester and 
^ Win. Melxille. lint. 411, Ml, July Iti, I'M.'i, In the mr* 

* facing of sheet /tiafemi ni conlitiiiout htigllit wiih \ar- 
intlies, pigments, etc., by the llotaiion pnwets, the spread- 
mg aiul orientation of tbe film on Ibc notation iiiedinm it 
controikd by regulated elec or inagnclle potential upi'Ikil 
to the fdm, llic notation mediiiiii and (or) the transfir 
tiiffare A{i}> is ihtenlnd 

IWroiylln compositions Win. Siamnii (to Standard 
Od Dcsckipmeni Co ) 11. S. U,()l‘',7il7, CXt. In 

j fonufng eompnt such as liccitntt, fdnit, etc , pyruxjliii 
ls»s>.(lwittiasol\rntconig auorg.Sconipd.of tbeguicral 
(onuuU U'S-lt' in which It and It' reprt'cnl sep. nllyl 
or aryl radicals or acyl nidiiidt of fully acids, e. g., ethyl 
or methyl or propyl Ihioitlur, and sarioiis other solvenlt 
am) (iioddiees 

Reftofng rosfir. /iwcp/i A’ Ifnrgffn (fo Ifercnfcs ftHaifer 
Co) C. S -.nlS.tm, tXt Sd Ihc nwin, in soln.in 
a solvrftt such as gatolnie whah it snbstatitislly inimlscitile 

* with Ktoreinol and n 11 eoinpd stieh as Imric acid, it 
admired wlih morrmol and smh 0 1> roinpd , and cotoriiig 
substances arc sepd together with the resoremnl and It 
compil by gtaMiy tepn Cf f. cl. 20, JlkXl* 

Increasing the melting point of rosin. Asrry A. Morton 
(10 Colnnibis Kasai Stores Co of IVl ) H.S i,ni7,hN>, 
Oct Jtoam ditsohttUn lets than its own wl of gaso- 
line is iteatesi with lliSOi pro|Hirlioned so that for each 
. gram of totin ttraietl K-st than 1 rc of lliSOt (calcd, as 
com conct) acid) is ii<ed, (he ma(erj.ds are agirared to- 
gether (or a time tuflieient to promote reaction (stnialdv 
(oralioutShrs.) while mmlmlnng cry stii (as by agitatlnii) 
and the treated rosin is teecstrcil by distg. of! the gnsoline 


27-rATS. FAVl'Y OlI,S. WAXES AND SOAPS 

I- scitaatinn. 

Melting points ol solid anlmtl (al» and their mlituiea though the actual Mihiet attained depend on the iminre 
II. Adam Koss, I'rsrmyif Chem, 19 , I;ui-I 7 (ll 7 -S (n of tUeeontamination Typicaldila obtained front exaiun 
I tench) ( 1015 ); cf. C'. A. 29 , OlVsP.— Ilorti, pork, beef, of s^om chilled beef fat are given ami comparetl with the 

goat and shicp fats were used indUidiially nnd in eombina. free acidity of freshly lUlrd beef fat and wilJi Uml of fat 

lions ol 2 Tanging by 1 ( 1 % slips in proportion (tom each Inoeulatesl wUb n snspuision of spores of .Uiicer. Illenehed 

pure fat to every olhir pure (at. The solUUlirntkni points grayish. brownWi or vshile pitclus luue sonicliinet besn 

were deid. hy (lie mithods of I iiikemr (nimliheil), ol»strved on the external fat of nuattert stored in an utiii. 

£ukow, and Wolfluuicr, the first of whiih gave the lowe>t • eonig. CO,, nsnnlly appearing lirsi in regions where the 
vnliiet t)nt regarded as the most reliable The inetbnds eoveiuig of f tl it thin, or vsliire contact liitwevii nn.uier', 

ate CTiliciiUy compared. 1 or the fats listed in the almse or dialing has occurred. Tint ditrtdoralkm it nppiitinth 

o oP “f? loimd to due to the conversion of oxyhemoglobin to mctlinnogtobin 

i>e: 0.1 .k, , 41.01 , U iVl , 4 (..U and Wi.iS . There arrompanird in more Rdv-uiiced Ciiset )>) bkiicbing of (he 

It no leguUr reUitlonslilp between pi reentage mists c>f }ellowplgnteiil,andseeins tol>e acv'ompaiiiid by oxidailou 

any - fats and incTrose olthe solidify mg point. M.|>s.«d of the (st. Deterioration in flvvor of the fat of ebdied 

iT r°i the only basis t«xf may therefore l.c prcwliicvd by the aiigrney of micro- 

lor klemuying their Identity, but the I’olentke mettuml ^ organitnts, by the absorption of mlors, or by inidition, 
and other chem. nn.ilytical methoils jlioiild W applied, but the last may Iweome sigmlieant only when the meal 
oiri ^‘^i '"r' f ‘ haslKcn unduly exposM to light, or subjected to the long 

1 ”’' 'ohdificaHon \-a!uet mriMs of storage made potsihlc by the use of CO,, 

whkh may W regarded 0 s euiwtic m)xl«. cwrmpondmg A. IVoineati-Coutuie 

i Fats of set algae, 11 . Kljl Takaba-dd, KiyathlShira- 

with sheep fats showed a max. Inthe solidification Iwnps. l«una and Slmn-lchl Tasc. J. arm. A'iV. XiM« 56 . 

J . . „ A. C, /achliit 1250-7(1(13.1); ef. C. A. 27, 677.S— The sold. Bchit of the 

/nd ^»l*t'f'taBlpiewettmalnlyputmltlcacidwith 1 etssteark 

'I- 29 ._ 8 t..«.~A no. of typical curves for C..II..O. and C..II.O.. V. i-i,..r,V * 


the rales of oxidation of various naliiral oils and fats.ditsl 
by the previoiidy descril>ed tiieihod (C. A. 29, 12ra»K 
arc gi\en. The appearance of taint in the fat of chllUU 
licel It ntiivlly to he attributed to the action of ntioro^ 
organKms, and (he free acid content of the fat may con- 

Sis il 


CiiIIiiO, and Citlln^. K. Kitsiita 

MtUMldanls and the preservation of edible fits. 
C. II, Lea. VtN, Sn. InJ. A'rrmrrA, AVpf. fW /m* 
rfj|ij:aliO 0 /(«fd 1934. 3S-l.1(Hi:i6).— A study of the 
pfwstbUhy- of Htllmng aliphatic amino am) JmJroxy 
compels, at antioxidants for the presirvxiltoii of lard. 1 he 
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defined as the ratio of the lengths of the induction penods 1 interfere with the test all Fe should be m the oudued 

in the presence and absence of antionidant. Ctiiw are *t«e , . . , 

nveo leadine to the following conclusions prOoxidants SeleetiTity of hydrogenrfion. M Zaayer. Chem 

(P F 0 05) succinic, tartaric, citric and lactic acids; Wukbl^id 32, 393(1935).— The selertivity of more and 

mactive (P F 1 0)-mannitol, weak antioxidants (P. F. less ^ive catalyters was studied by using peanut «1, 
1 T 2 Ol-rftcerol. glucose, sucrose, fructose, Namaleate, at 120*. 3% catalyrcr (usual Ni kicselguhf either freshlT 
Nasuccin^e. moderate antioxidants (P. P. 2 0-3 0)— made or kept lor 2 months). Whereas the activity 65- 
Na malate NH, lactate. Na tartrate, Na glycdate, Na ference was marked, the more selective hydrogenation 
lactate, powerful antioxidants (P F 4 5 >— glycine, . results were obtained with the most active catalj^ at 
asparagine, Na citrate, Na malonate The rates of oxida- * shown from a table and a graph of percentage of »td 




asparagine, 

tion CpI films of latd stored in contact with ^ i> 
ate, phosphate and borate buffers indicated 
bility slightly to the acid side of the neutral pt , with a 
very rapid fall as the soln became alk Lard in contact 
with pickle also became less stable with increasing acidity, 
which IS presumably due to a proaxidant effect ot Itee 
llNOt, the data for water, on the other hand, showed no 
evidence of more rapid oxidation in the acid tolns. other 
than can be accounted for by change m the buffer system. 
Lard oxidizes much more rapidly m borate than in phos- 
phate solns of approx the same pn, except at high alka- 
limtics when the distinction vanishes, whence it is probable 
that phosphate possesses antioxidant properties Na 
citrate, Na tn^onate and glycine all exened a protective 
effect at 20^ and at Pa valuta of fi B, fi 7 and 6 2. 

A Papmeau-Couture 


acid tt Iaddn.no of fatty acids. B. J.C. v. d H 
Aa innovation in the hydrogenation of oils R 
Ileublyum Mat trasses 27, 10589-00, 10018-0(1935) ~ 
Attention is drawn to Bag's highly active Ni-Al catalyst 
(C A. 26, 2075) and to its advantages, one of the most 
important of which is the possibility oi wotking continu- 
ously instead of m batches. A Papmeau-Couture 
Polymerization of some imsaturated fat acids J K 
Chowdhury, A C. Chakraborty and A Majumder. J 
Mian Ckem See 12, 441-51(1935) — Polymenzalion 
of oleic (I) and other unsatd. acids in the presence ol 
SnCL produces highly viscous polymers which yield 
lubnealint eils, similar to those obtained from petroleum, 
on decarboxylation A known vol. of SnCh was added to 
a definite quantity of I in a new Kessler’s tube provi^ 
withameeb stirrer. The reaction was carried 0 - 


Rate of formation of fully saturated glycerides during * tor 10 hrs and the product 


hydrogenation of different natural fats T P Hildicch 
and II Paul J Soe Chtm Ind 54, 330-8T(I03$).— 
Rape, olive and cottonseed oils, 2 varieties ot palm oil 


Extd. with petr ether 


The ext. was washed with dii. IlCl and with IfjO, dried 
overanhyd NaiSO, and evapd. Progress of polymeiiza 
observed by noting changes m the phys cotjit' 


and pig back fat were hydrogenated progressively. The ‘ne amt. of SoCh added has a considerable iimuence 


results show that the glycende structure of a hydrogenated 
fat depends on the glycende structure of the ortgtnal fat. 
the manner m which the fat acid radicals ptr te are af- 


the degree of polymeruotioa Evolution of beat duTiif 
the process suggests the formation of unstable intermedu'e 
eompds of I with SnCU which, on breaking down, activste 


fect^ during hydrogenation, and the manner m which < the mol and cait.se polymenzalion Thu decompn wi^ 

glycerides of different configurations behave dif- evolution of COi indicates that the COiH group is involved 


fereatly toward catalytic hydrogerution (1 . . . . 

apparent reluctance with which an unsatd. d-acyl group 
IS hydrogenated tn companson with an unsatd a-ocyl 
group in the glycende mol ) . The proportions of fully satd. 
glycerides of the 6 fats when 50% of the ongtn^ unsatd. 
acids have been hydrogenated are 


sa% 




T«t«l 
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Rapeseed oil 
Olive oil 
Cottonseed oil 
Cape Palmas palm oil 
Belgian Congo palm oil 
Pig back fat 

_ , E Scbenibel 

Detection of nickel in hydrogenated fats M Stnis- 
zynski Prumysi Chtm 19, 48-9(1935) —From 2 to 10 
g of the fat u melted and left on the W bath to settle 
out such irapuiities as rust, and then the clear liquid is 
poured off for analysis About an equal vol of HCI, sp. 
" 1.12, together with a small quantity of HXO, 




KCIO, IS added and the 

the flask being heated on a water bath The 
aic then allowed to settle out. 3Vhen solidified the fat 
punctured and the acid ext is poured off into an evapg. 
dish and brought to dryness The residue u taken up 
with 2-3 drops coned HCI and 1 drop HNO, The 
is washed down into a small bottle with about 2ce 
HjO A hit of tartane acid or K tartrate is added, then a 
few drops rfdimethylglyoxime in ale. and finaDy a small x.omponent 


in the reaction It was found (hat stearic and (11) * 
produced during the potymerizaiion and that the poXjtna 
bad a lower acid value The Me ester ol I poJymttiwd 
very slowly and it is evident that the COjlI group exercises 
an influence on the course of polymerization The polf 
meruaiion of linolic acid (fll) took place through the 
conjugated system rather than the CO,H group since the 
d acid value remained const though the 1 value tell quickly 
and the viscosity rose with the degree of polymerizatioa- 
Mol wt. detns showed that several mols had combioed 
to form the polymerized product which was sepd by estn 
with EljO in place of petr. ether. In the potymenM* 
tion of ncinoleic acid (IV) the I value remains const 
except when 20% or more SnCU is added The acid value 
remains const, though the Ac value falls quickly 
wt detns show that at least 6 mols is mvolved in po'T 
mtniation ol ester lormation Decarboxylation oi the 
polymers from I. Ill and XV was effected by heating 39 g 
of the products with 25 g of Zn dust and .365* for 2.5 
The acidified product was extd with petr ether and the 
degree of decarboxylation was estd by detns of the aCid 
value The products were dark green, slightly fluorescent, 
highly VISCOUS hydrocarbons with the following properties 
Polymers from I, U, III and their resp decarboxylati^ 


purest CIICI, which u then collected 13 a pipet and placed 
m an evapg dish where it is dried out while btowuig at the 
liquid in order to collect the residue in the smallest pos- 
«ible ^ea The mm quantity of Ni detectable by this 
TOjhjd u 2 X 10- o, I„ ,h. ^ n. 

brown (presence of'J'e*+ or Co) 
ih* ^ whereupon 

* does not 


shakra well and frequently. « products had n 1 4C2, 1 491, 1 486, 1 513, 1 524, 1 516- 
hall, Ti,- «_» i._^. j 27.7, 45 6, 52.8, 23 6, 37.7, 44 6 and acid value 

124 1. 209, 177 9. 7 6, 12 9, 11 1. The similarity of cbe 
dccarboxylated polymerized products to petroleum lubn 
eating oils seems to support the theory that petroleum 
hydrocarbons were formed by the polymenzation ana 
deprfymenzatwn of unsatd. fat acids fcrflowed by dec*r" 
boiylation C. R- Ad6nall 

Component acids and glycerides of partly hydro 
— .... . .J. p and jj Paul J. S« 


the ted color becomes clearer. Since Fe'^* 


Chem M 54. 331^T{1935) —Rape oil and also li' 
Me esters prepd from the mixed fat acids were subinitiw 
to progressive hydrogenation In the mixed esters, byd^ 
geuation of the linoleates proceeds selectively (as eompafcu 
with that of the oleates) m the customary manner, aiju 
oleate u converted into stearate somewhat more readUJ 
than erucate into behenate. In the glycerides, to* 
selectivity of the Imoleic-oleic bydrogenatioo «* much Xes* 
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marked, while subsequently stearic and bchenic Rlyccndes 1 1st fraction w a eutectic equimol. mixt. of I and cwoltc 


appear at almost the same rate throughout. It la sug- 
gested that the diHercnces m hydrogenation, ns hetween 
the gl>cendes and the mixed esters, are due to the con- 
figurational positions of the unsatd radicals in combination 
iniheglycendcs. The proportions and compn of the fully 
satd. glycerides produced during progressite hydrogenj- 
tion of rape oil have been investigated with rtference *“ 


acid (V)> The oil of Butea Jrondosa evidently contains 
IV and V and the presence of tncosoic acid has not been 
established. C. R. Adding! 

Oils and fats. O. E. Jones. Otl and Soap 12, 205-71 
(1935).— An address E Scherubel 

New developments in ultraviolet irradiation for oil and 
A. Salmony-Karsten. Allgem. Oel- u. Fell -Zlg. 


the general glycende structure of the original ml NeMber ^ a5fM;!{1935).— A review. Several new types of app. 


tn-Cii glyeende nor tnerucm is present in rape ml, which 
conlorms to the usual “even dutribution” rule character- 
istic of the glyceride structure of seed fals Apart from 
about 6% of mixed palmito-olco-erucins, the oil investi- 
gated contained about 513% of di-Cii-erucin and about 44% 
of mono-Ci»-dienicin (the Cu acid being cither oleic or 
hnoleic). Consideration of the above observations on 
the course of hydrogenation of the 3 unsatd acid radicals 


...w dcscrib^. M. M. Piskur 

Oils and fats (of fresh, and salt-water fish and plants) 

I A Lovern Dept Sci Ind. Research, Repi Food In- 
lesitgalton Board 1M4, 85-92(1533) ; cf. C. A. 29. 946*.— 
An extended study is being made of the fats of zobplank- 
lon and of marine and fresh-water plants. The fats of the 
zooplankton all show several peculiarities compared with 
the fats of fish, and the high degrees of unsatn. are par- 


leads to the belief that both a- and d-oleo-(lmolco-)- 3 iicularlynoteworthy for thefresh-waterspecies. Thechar- 


dierucins and a- and 0-cnicodioleins (linoleins) arc present 
m the oil. E Schetuliel 

The supposed occurrence of acids with uneven number 
of carbon atoms in vegetable oils and fats I Dstunc 
acid from the seeds of Datura stramonium, Linn B L 
Manjunath and S. Siddappa J Indtan Chem Soc 12, 
400-1(1935).— Ertn. of bdJ Ig of specially grown and 
carefully collected seeds with petr ether yielded 1020 g 
of pale yellow otl, dj’ 0 91S4, nV 1 4735, sapon value 
187.1, 1 no. 122 6, acid value 5 6, Ac value 25 6, Reichert- 
Miessl x^uc 0 44, total fatty acids 87 7, contg 2 5% 
of unsapond matter The oil was sapond and extd with 
Et]0 Acidification gave 835 g of fatty acids, mean mol 
wt, 2S5 1, I no 120 7 contg 13 1% of solid acids, mean 
raol wt. 2C3d! and liquid acids, mean mol wt 3W 4 
and I no 120 5. The fatty acids were sepd into unsatd 


acterisiic differences between the fats of fresh-unter and 
marine fi<h are increased proportions of Cu and Cu 
unsatd acids and decreased proportions of Cw and par- 
ficularly Cm acids in the ‘'fresh-water'’ type and the fat 
from the marine species of the "marine” type. With the 
algae, the 2 fresh-water species have fats very similar in 
type to those of the fresh-water zooplankton; the 1 
marine alga so far ezamd had a most unusual type of fat 
with relative proportions of fatty acids not previously 
encountered (satd acids— C m 0 3, C 14 9.2, Cu 7 3, Cu 
I 0, unsatd acids — Cu 0 5, Ci» 5 0, Cu 02 5, Cjs 13.5%) 
A Papmeau-Couturc 

Seed oils of Formosan plants XII Sapotaceae oil 
Kmzo Rafuku and Chula Hata. / Chem Soe /apanS6, 
1081-3(1935). cf. C A 28, 5207* — The oil of 5»dewyto»» 
/errugtneum Hook and Aro is a nondrying oil, it has dj'’ 


and satd. components by Twitchell's method The un- 5 OOOsJ. n\* 1 4050, acid no S041, sapon, no ISO 13, 
satd acids were purified by distn of their Me esters under I no 77 63, un.saponifiab1e substance 0 37% It contains 
reduced pressure and the presence of olcic and linolic 23 6% solid acids (mostly palmitic acid and small amts 
acids was established by oxidation with K^(oO« and of mynstic and stearic acids) and 70 4% liquid acids 
bromuiation. Crystn, of the unsapond matter from 95% (of which 77% is oleic acid and 23% » hnolic acid), 
ale. gave a phytosterol, m 134*, acetate, m 120* The rafaquium /ormoianum Hay contains w 7% oil, solidifies 
Meestexs (111 g ) of thesatd acids were fractionated into at 27*, m 57-60*, has d}* 0 SS*5, 1 4520, acid no. 

8 fractions and a residue. Fractions 1-5 (9145 g ) con- 0 41, sapon no. 189 75, 1 no 44 95 and unsaponifiable sub- 
sisted of pure Me palmitate yielding palmitic acid (1), $tance9 87%. It contains 60% solid acids (mostly stearic 
nt. 61* on sapon. Fraction 6 contained stcanc acid (II) 6 and less arachidic acid) and 40% liquid acids (mostly 
and I, and fraction 7 yielded 6 g of pure II Fraction 8 olcic) K. Ritsuta 


I pure Me stearate The residue contained 3 » 
hgnoeenc acid, ra 76-7'; p-phenylphenacyl ester (C 
A. 24 , 5030) m 101-2*. No datunc acid (HI) was 
detected at any point m the investigation. The m p 
recorded for III vanes from W to 60* and on approx. 
equMnol, mist, of I and II, m. 57 5 (C. A. 27, 2423), 
may be mistaken for III which has been stated to be the 


lofluence of gossypol on color of cottonseed oil. M 
Podol'sUya Fellchem. Umsehau. 42, S5-l(Xl(1035).— 
See C. A. 29. 8370* T. W. Perry 

A rapid visual method for estimatmg the amount of 
lint on cottonseed Egbert Freyer. Oil and Soap 12, 
259-62(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 7105*.— It was found that 
a difference could easily be detected visually t: 


only acid with an uneven no. of C atoms known to exist ^ 2 samples differing m the amt. of lint by 

m an oil. 11 Acid fraction of mean molecular weight ‘ ' ' 

354, from the seeds of Butea frondosa, (Roxb ). U. S. 

^hna Rao and B. L Manjunath, Ibtd. 0U-I5 — 

During the examn. of the fatty oil from the seeds of Butea 
/rWm(C.i4 .24, 2319) 2 fractions (onem. 74.5-6 5*,mol. 

^ 3o.j and the other m 77.5-9*,mol.wt.38.3)wcreisolatcd 
Estcnfication of the Ist fraction, fractionation of the Me 


e than 

0 5% A graded senes of mill delinted seed samples was 
prepd covenng a range of 3 7 to 6 5% Imt whose values 
were established by repeated detns using the acid method. 
The seeds were spread out in flat cigaret tins, covered 
with glass and mounted on a masonite board. The stand- 
ards were placed in 2 horizontal rows in order that the 

— — — unknown sample might always be either directly adjacent 

i. 6^5 and liberation of the acid from the residue e to the standard which it matched or between the 2 which 


it most nearly matched The reliability of this method 
using 21 samples indicated no greater difference than 0 5% 
when compared with the acid method. The comparison 
may be made under 2 conditions' at close range under a 
strong light, and with the light subdued and the observer 
standing at a distance of 15 feet, when tbe seeds are not 
seen as individuals and the eompanson is made by judging 


gavc2 g. of lignoceric acid (1) , m. 78-0”, mol. wt. 366; p- 
pnenylphenacyl ester, m 102-3*; p-bromophenacyl ester, 

• Attempts to sep the Ist fraction by fractional 
crystn of the p-phenylphenacyl and P-bromophenacyl 
wters appeared to point toward the individuality of the 
traction That these dejivs may not be suitable for the 

a highCT fatty acids is apparent from seen os loaiviuuais ana me eompanson is made Dy ludging 

stearir- iTTTi esters of palmitic (n), the relative grayness of the surfaces and the relative distn- 

J'S, “"i>- M-P- ’ bpupp oI Ught knd patchn. E. Schmid 

Treatment of olive od. R. Fussteig. Mali .ra.sti 
SSf P opteono 27, 10619-20(1935) —A brief discussion descnbim thi 

reduction m 10. IVi^ prepd by the catalytic productioa of olive oil by extn, snth solvents and bnneme 

pbenST^,,?' ‘"K'lS (P-Phcayl- ont ,a advantages over iress.ng processes. T. R-C 
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■iiid Meisl, and Polcnskc values Polish laws prcscnb« 1 same m 
labelhne of mixed edible oils as "edible oils" to distiogmsh (" 


labelling of mixed edible oils— - . - 

them from oli\e oil m native parlance A C Z 

Analysis of naboaal grape-seed oil Rodolfo Rouaanl 
Rev facullad quim tnd agf. (Unw tiael. litorett, Argen- 
Una) 3. 102-C(lf>H) — Oil from fresh grape seeds has the 
following charactenstics dn 0 ‘'250, m —105*, n\f 

I 470-J‘l, w’,‘ 1 -leSDb. v" 0 2‘)M, acid no 2 084, ole>c aeid _ , , 

1 04n‘-c. so. 0 14SSJ. sapon index KSttstorfer) •f*-’';. < Fjw’ Sists of 11 
I, no Ufuhl) 133 72. volatile acid no (Reichert-Mcissl) 

I) &37, thirmosulfunc test (Tortelli) 77.2», cnt temp of «o 1 400.3, I 

coin (\alcnta) 8.)”, (Crismer) CO 5, butyrorefractometer 
reading at 25°. 73 It gnes a neg elaidin and Halphen 
tests, pos BclUer, He>denreich, llauchecomc aod resin 
(Mora^skt) tests The value of this oil as a food has 
hitherto been largely disregarded W. F. Diuce 

Volatile oil of Piperaeeae Kmro Kafuku and Ryo 


Uezadecenol ud tetradecefiol in sperm head oil 
YoshiyuVi Toyama and Toinotaro Tsuchiya J Chm 
Soe. Japiiii 56, 1072-C(1035).— Hexadccenol (I) and 
tetradeccnol (11) were isolated from the unsaponifoble 
fraction of the oil Consts oflare dl‘0 fCkl?, dj* 0 8503, 
0 4005. 1 45Sf, 1 no 518 0, M. R. 77.15 (theory 

77,14); acetate of I ln> 1!''> 8*. lias tlj* 0 8700, n'S 
--- - d‘* 0 8.707. dj* 0.8173. aV 

in 2. M. R 1.7 ‘'8 (theory 
07*11)1 acetate of 11 b,, 105 TO’, has dj* 0 8720, "V 
1 4477, M It. 77 03 (theory 77 28) Studies on oxida. 
tion products of the acetates of I and II indicated that the 
structure of 1 is hre(C!I»)»CI!‘CII(Cft.)iCII,OH and 
that <rf II Me(CH,),CH cn(CH,),CH,On Smee 
the« are related to zoomanc acid (A* '•-hexadecenoic 
‘tetradecenoic acid), the 


voianie oii m luperacea n ^<?ipam i ■««•) and physetenc acid (A* ‘-tetradecenoic acid). 


if Piper belle Linn gives 
K has d” 1 024, nV* 1 5035. a'i » + I 00. acid no 50 *>5 
and ester value 145 69 (after acetylation 371 OO). The 
oi) contains chavnbclol and allylpyroeatechol K K 
The cheaueal composition of the chmabeity R. W. 
Bost and Dan Tore, Jr J Elisha Mitchell Sn Soe SI, 
534-42(5935) — The fruits of Afeito ozedafack contain 


^ven 17 Kitsuta 

Beiadeceno) m sperm blubber oil YoshiyuVt Toyama 
and CoFoku Afuyama CAf»n Soe Japan 56, lOTl-W 
(15^) — A small amt. of A* '‘'fiexadccenol was isolated 
from the unsaponihablc fraction K. Kitsuta 

Application of the technic of chromatogemc adsoipbott 


534-42(1930) -The fruits of AWm ovdarack c^tatn a ^ ^ composition of the unsaponiible 

semidrymg oil, glucose, other hydrocarbons, protem and ^ j j Drummond. A. Saitos Ruia 

a poiMnous eonstituent of unknown compn -^e ml aoj t. Thorbjamarson Anales soe. espaH.fis quim 33, 


consists chieCy of the glycendes of palmitic, oleic, hsoleic 
ami steanc acids Ko hoolemc, chaulmoognc or hydno* 
carpie acids were found I’lcrotoxin is absent. 

A. L. Mebnng 

Unsatuxatfd acids of natural oils I Highly no- 
saturated acids from oiheica oil (Lieaoia rlgida) Urn 
B Brown and Fmest H rarmcr Oil Colour Trades J. 
88. 1006-1100(1935) —See C A 29,5294*. W. H D 
Finnish shcUeback oil Toivo Karttunen Suomen 
Kemtslilehli 8A, 110(1035) —Oil is prepd from thestKkIe- 
back {Caslerosleus eeulealus L ) by boiling in water aod 
finally pressing The remaining meal has tbe compn 
raw fat 20, raw protein 60 and ash 58% The oil prepd 
by skimming was bgbt orange in color with a faint odor 
riscmbhng whalc-oil Light reduced the color Mn- 
siderably The following consts, 

aeidno 6 14, sapon no 580 29, t- 

no 91 00, hydroxyl no 242.28, Reichert-Meissl .. 

Polcaskeno SGandlno 142 40 The ml yielded 47 02% 
of ethcr-insol bromides cooig 48 28% Br The glycerol 
content was 8 0b% and cholesterol 24% C. C J 
Gadusene, an unsaturated hydrocarbon occurruig in 
animal and yegetible oils Jico NaVamiya. Ses raOers 


Tborbjaraarson Anales soe. espaH.fis quim 
C.80-9U1935) — The Tswett chromatogcnic adsorpti 
method (Aberhalden Ilandbvch den Bsoehem Arbeils- 
mrfkoden, 6, 100(1913)) of sepg and detg dinerent eon 
stituents of the unsaponiTiable fraction from vanous oiB 

isreliabk and simple In cases where the classical method 

of fraction crysin and distn gave bttic or no success, 
< adsorption by Al.Ot was effective With AliOi as adsorb- 
ent, and light petroleum fractions as solvent, said hydtn* 
carbons usually pass most readily through the colunn, 
while unsatd hydrocarbons, at least those of the sQualna 
type, pass into tbe filtrate Unsatd ales tend to wash 
down into the lower layers of the columns, but then 
distribution is, to some extent, deid. by tbe natuta d 
other substances present. A relatively large proportion 
of highly unsaid hydrocarbon, e. g , squalene, tends to 


a . j I nMnX mamy unsaio nyorocariion, e. g , squaiene, icau> — 

.« u * bring down unsatd. nks lower in the column, and niff 

” lOT iS. nenner s «veo cause leakage into the filtrate Sterols tend to be 
adsorbed m a relatively well-defined belt V» of the distance 
down the column Certain lipochromes of the xanthopbyll 
type may be assoed with sterol or may be found cotco 
in adjacent zones Said, ales are usually held at the top 
of the coluniD C M. Symroes 

The highly ussaluiated acids la aardme ' 


Insl. Phys Chem Research (Tokyo) 28, 16-20(1935) — The aeparabon of highly uasaturated C„ acids Yoshi- 
CiMusenc (I), Ciill.i, an unsaid hydrocarbon, has been ' yuLi Toyama and Tomolaro Tvuchiya Bull Chem Soe 

/opau 10,435-40(1935), cf C. A. 29, 8378* A cooed 


J hydrocarbem, 1 

obtained from the nonsaponifiable fraction of fish-liver 
oils of Cadus macroccphalut, Theragra chaleogromma, 
Stereolepts tschinogi, and further from the same fraction 
of rice embryo and soy oils Catalytic hydrogenation of 
I gives gadusane, C,,ll„, b 85-6*, nV* 1 4632. I has 5 
charactenstic absorption bands, A (3333, 3273, 3310). 
B (3090.3020), C (2865. 2785, 2721), D (2514). E (2407, 
total ab^rpiion) W. j. Peterson 


fraction of highly unsatd acids was sepd from sardiat 
oil by the Na soap^cetone method It was convertw 
into Me esters and the latter subjected to a fractional 
distn which yielded a fraction consistmg of the ile cslc” 
of Cn acids This fraction and the free fat acids hberatw 
from It showed 1 nos. which were close to those of 
clupanodorvate and clupanodoiuc acid, resp , Imt o 


— - »v.» spenn 

blubber oil \ oshiyuki Toyama and Tomotaro Tsuchiya 
J. Chem Soc Japan 56. 1036-4(1930) — Tetradccenoic 
acid (I). C„H„0„ and dodccenoic acid (11), 
were isolated Consts of I are dj* 0 9081, dj* 0 9046, 
ny 1 4571, hV 1 4552, M R ti7 SO (theory 67 92). 
acid no 243 8, I no 107 8 Consts of 11 are d*» 0 9130, 
ny 1 4535, M R 5S72 (theory 58 09), acid no 282, 
I no 118 7. Examn of decompn products from oxida- 
tim indicated that the structure of 1 is Xf e(CH,),CH CII- 
n Me(CH,),CII CH(CH,),- 
• n ’i - H. Dgdeeenoie acid in sperm head oil IM 
lOo^, — Dodecenoic acid (I), C„HaO,. is loslated 
t'xidatum of I by Ilazura's method gives dihydroxyUmic 
acid and tests on oxidation products from methyldihy- 
droxylaurate mdicated that the structure of I is exactly 


soap lo acetone soln they were'found to contain, i 
to clupanodomc acid, some acids of diflerent degrees ol 
unsatn After a repeated sepn clupanodomc acid w^ 
sepd, in a much purer stale than before, and a more hi^o 
unsatd portion consisting of docosahexenoic acid, Ca* 
lliiOi, was abo sepd A portion less satd than clup**'*’" 
, dome acid was also obtained, this was a mixt co"" 
!, ® tammated with cetolelc acid, Cnlf.-Ch Docosatetraenoie 
acid, CuIImO(, was no t se pd although it could not be 
deemed to be absent. VIII The constitution of dup*** 
dome add CnHuO,. Ibid 441-53 —The following pto^' 
nets were found when Am clupanodonate was *ubj«^ 
to ozonolysis' propylaldehydc and acetaldehyde, *~y’ 
succmic acid, amyl H succinate and also lower 
probably propiomc and acetic. Of thesecorapds acetslde' 
byde, acetic acid and CO, are attributable to the secondary 
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29 — Sugar, Slarrh atul Gunn 


dccompn of the pwlucH of ozonolysii derivetl from the 
group =CH Cllj CII — . Acconlingly clupanoftoujc Bcid 
war ^hown to ronlain the following groiipi: CH» CIIi 
CIf=«=.=<II (CHOi COOn,'=CH CH, CI[=Bml*=CII- 
(CHi)i CH— , of which clupann<lanic acid contaiMS of 
theUit-named groups. The dihronio tlcriv.nf elupanodonic 
acid wa» vpd. o5 the chief omstituent of the product oh. 
tamed by adding I mol. Rr to I mol clupanoilonic acid 
Tetrabromo and hexahrotro dcrivx. of clupanodonic acid 
were ncpd simihrly In the ornnolysis of thexc hromo 
deny* , Hr add* xclcctivtly firxt to the ethylemc ImkinR 
which IX more dixiant from the carboxyl group. Oronolysix 
of the dibromo diriv of clupanoilonic acid thux olilaincil 
gave a hromo compil which on debrominatinn atul sub- 
setjiicnt hydrogenation yicl<lc«l heptoic acid Tin* fact 
coupled with tlic rexultx ohtamed by the oaonolysi* of 
Am clupanodonatc indicate* that elupanodonic acid hax 
the group CH, CH, CH=CH (CH,), C1I=“ Oaonolyxix 
of the tetrabromo deriv of clupanoilonic acid gave a hromo 
compd. which on debrominaiion and hydrogenation 
yielded capnc acid and conxcqucntly elupanodonic acid 
was shown to contain the grotip CH, CII, CII=CII - 
(CHi), CH=*Cn.CH, CH= Otonolysisof Ihebcxabfomo 
deriv. gave a bromo cOmpd which on debromination and 
hydrogenation j leldcd myrixtic acid and conxequently 
elupanodonic acid wax shown to contain the group CH, - 
CH, CH=CH (CH,), CIT=CH CH, CH=CH(CH,), - 
Cn=. From the foregoing rcxulta the conxiitiition of 
elupanodonic acid has hten cxtahlixhcd ax 
iloeoxapentenoie acid T Schenilwl 

Physical and chemical chirsctenstics of turtle oil 
Walter Lee Ana/yU «0, —rout If, of re- 

fined W African ml was mixed and filtered The following 
value* were ohtamed on analysix M p 
f p, 22 R*, titer 2R5*, dJS 0 0U2, nV • dSOO, sapon 
value Oii%, r, value of the unxxponifiahle matter W5, 
I, value of Oils G-1 O, acid value 2 0. percentage of tnxol 
bromides on the free aeidx 5 O.m p of the bromide* above 
200*, Polenske value 0—, Kirxchner value 0 (W and acetyl 
ralueSd. The oil was suppoxcdly riciun vitamin* fiut no 
significant amts of vitamin A, crgoxterol or other pro- 
vitamin B, or vitamin H could be detecterl W T n 
SuUuriistioa of oils (and sulfur tinnlngl Ahmeil 
Ahbassi. Cmr Ueh 24, 23rr~8. 30‘‘,-7(l9^5), cf 

C. A. 29, 7d02t —An abridgement of a thesis, giving A '* 
concluxion.* without data or expll. detail*. Conr/astoRir 
Oils (drying, semidrying, and nondryiag) dissolve 1-3% 
S and undergo slight darkening, increase ert viscosity, and 
decrease m 1 value. Heated under pressure, the percent- 
age of S dixxolvcrl may be inrreaxed to 10% and changes 
in properties arc enhanced Oxidized oil* (especially 
cod liver) react more readdy than unoiuhsed. When 
S'tanncd leather is treated with oxidized coil oil, S react* 
with the oil, but the prmluct doc* not act ox a tanning 
asent- . H. B. Merrill 

Waxes in the candle Industry, L W. Celler. Oil and 
2G.1 5(1035) —\t’axcs in use for randies conxut 
of paralKn and beeswax. Stearic acid is the only Lnown 
hardening agent for paraffin. It raises the bending point, 
lowers the m. p. and can be iixed in any puantity without 
impairing the burning quality of the candle The hydro- 
genated oils and fats serve as hardening agents for paraf- 
hn and are used chiefly for candles which are consumed 
in glaxm. Synthetic or natural resins can be uxed in the 
^*^*ji°* ‘^““bngx only and are used chiefly for decorative 
candles No known synthetic hardening agent for candle 
wax can l>e xatixfaciorily siilixtituted for stearic acid even 
m such a tnixt. as 95%, paraflin, m. 115", and 6% steanc 
r. Scbinib., 


Determination of soap in refined oils Richard Durst. 
Oil and Soap 12, 271-3(193.').— Weigh 30(1 g. of the oil 
into a 1. separatory funnel and add m CO-ml. portions 200 
ml- of hot dll 1 ■ 1 IICl Shake and allow the 2 liquids to 
$ep and draw o(I the acid soln. in a beaker. Repeat until 
the 20(1 ml of acid is uxed. Combine tlic 4 acid xolnx 
and evap to dryncx*. Take up the rcxiduc in distd H|0 
and again evap and take up the final residue in .V) ml 
of disid ifjO and heal nearly to boiling Add 1 ml. of 
10% KCrO, soln and titrate with AgNO, soln. to a brick- 
red color The AgNO, soln. is xtandardircd so that 1 ml. 
~ 0 01 g N'lCl I'rom the vo! of AgNO, used, the wt 
of soap III the oil IS found by using the following factors; 
0 OIM', for Na olcate, 0 (11791 for Na laurate. 0 OH.'i for 
Na palmitale E.Schcnilu! 

Medicinal soaps 1’ Martell Altgem. Oel- u. Fetl- 
Ztg 32, Vtr 8(191.5) — Tar and S-contg. soap* arc rccom- 
mcndetl for skin discosts, dandrufi and failing hair. The 
S-contg soap ,* also recommended for use by worker* m 
metal Industrie*, tspecnlly those who work with lead 
comp<I* Thcaddn of iigCI, to soap has the disadvantage 
of producing a grayish off<Dlored product, however, 
thi* soap finds applieition in disinfection of hands before 
operation* and also for disinfecting surgical in*tniments. 
Other antiseptic soaps mentioned contain phenol*, sali- 
cylic acid, formaldehyde or peroxide* M M. P. 


Utilization of soybean oil m paint (Btirkson) 26 


Industrial oils and fats nsclicr Wyss Maschmen- 
fabriken A -G Swiss 177, 2C9, Aug 1, 1935 (Cl .ISa) 
App IS described for olitaimng fats ami oils from animal 
matter by evapg off the water tn tacue at temp* below 
100 * 

Cashew Dut shell oil extrsetloa Thoms.s M. Rector 
(to Baker-Bennclt-Day, Inc.). U. S. 2,018.001, Oct. 22 
Tor ezig oil from tlie shells of whole nuts, the nuts are 
immersed in a hcatcil bath of the shell oil, at a temp and 
for a time ailjusicd to cficct discharge of a major portion 
of the contamcil shell oil without scorching of the nut 
kernel* App i* tlescribed 

Lecithin and oil mixtures from fresh soybean sludge 
Augu*t Cehrkc U. S. 2,018,781, Oct 2'J A storable 
mixt IS obtained by treating soybean sludge with glycerol 
and then sepg. undissoivcd solids from the aq. glycerol 
mut. Tlic product i* suitable for use in tooil*, etc. 

Soaps. Tilward II. Taylor and Cecil W. Taylor. Brit 
432,237, July 21, 1935. Cold-process fat-resm soaps arc 
made by treating fatty matter with ;a*t sufTicicnt alkali 
for sapon . treating a mizt. of resin and fat or oil with 
alkali sufiicient to saponify only the resin, mixing the 2 
products and adding alkali to saponify the surplus fat 
rcrfunics, fillers, coloring matters and bleaching agent* 
may be added. 

^ap Victor Wmtsch. Swiss 174,087, July 1, 193.5 
(Cl. J8e). Aik. earth soap emubion* free from inorg 
alkali salts are obtained by treating alk. earth hydroxide 
with at least one Iree fatty acid in the presence of a wetting 
and emubifying agent. Thus, fused stearic acid is emulsi- 
fied by on aq. soln of a usual wetting and emulsifying 
agent and shaken with a hot aq soln. of Da(OH),. The 
products arc used for glazing paper. 

Washing composition E. Huber-Weber. Swiss 170,- 
937, July IQ, 1035 (Cl 38e). The compn. consists of soap 
powder and a fatty alcohol sulfonate. In an example, 
the compn. contains soap powder, borax, Na perborate 
aod fatty ale. sulfonate. 


28-SUGAR, STARCH AND GUMS 


r K DAI-P 


l.bni IlolKr deF. Ol.varm! (,o Cahl 

S (Cl !») V?' 5'r- Corp). U. S 2,0IR,8CT, Oct. 29, llolSli 

tenmic otSlfS.tSl comm f”'"' ’ ■’ -"I'dromi 

t Stone compn. from a sugar-refining system, dild. with water, treated 
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with yeast and inTert sugar present is fennenled wtthort 
mvCTsica oi the suciose, a!c. is added to the fenisented 
molas^s m the ^bstantial absence of invert sugar, an 
a!V earth oxid* or hydroxide such as Ca(Of{>t is added 
ID an amt suficiect to ppt org tmpunliesbuttnsufiicient 
toppt sucrose, the ppt formed isse^ andtbeafc.sucrcne 
sola is neutrahred wtth an acid such as IftSO, capable 
of fonnisg substantially insol Ca and K salts, pptd 
salu are sepd from the substantially neutral sola , ale. 

IS removed fro-i the sola and the sugar is then coned and 
ragar is crystd from it An arrangement of app. is de- 
senbed „ 

Sngsi-cane nulls ^'m Murray. Brit. <30,532. 
June 20 , 1935 In a mill having circinrferentially groored 
or corrugated rollers, the dmabtumer or trash*plate is 
formed on its upper face with a senes of transverse grooves 
eitetiding the entire width of the plate and matmz 
the grocn es m the top roller 
Roller 'Dills fur sugar cane, etc Fawcett, Iheston and 
Co Ltd , John C Alaegilhvray and Cordon Chapman. 
Bnt 431,055, July 12, 19M 
Starch ilauniilian SprocLhoS. Ger. 618,205, Sept. 
4, 193-5(C1 53* 201) Refined potato starch is converted 
into a piodoct smtable lor rnaVeg puddmgs, «c.,by ucai- 
mg It first with Cl or a bypochlonte at abmt 45* and then 


1 witharediicug agent, e.g ,SOi,untilaproductisobtained 
whKh IS conierted completely into an easily subdivided 
gel when it is boded with water. 

Starch preparations Ernest E. Pendlebury. Bnt. 
■431,275, July 4, 1933. Prepns. for glaring or otherwise 
finishmg textiles are compost of a IW-sol. starch and 1 
or tnore compds of stearic, olcie or ncinoleic acid with 
tnethanedamine, ethylene glycol, ditthylene glyctA or 
. tnelhylene glycol. There may be added a sol. sulfonated 
* vegetableod, HtBOioraborate, talc. and steanc.palmi'ic. 
otcic or ncinoloc ale or esters thereof. Glycol and eeiyl 
aJc. are isclnded in examples The prepns. may be added 
to "cold" or "boiled" starch 
Cold aolnble starch X. V. Chcmische Fabnek "Servo’' 
and Meindert D Rozenbroek. Bnt. 4-30,872, June 26, 
1935. Cold sol. starch, obtained by drying starch, ma* 
tenals coatg starch or derirs of starch in thin layers, 
3 e c . on metal plates or rollers, is moistened and gently 
heated, e g , to £0*, to reduce its swelling capacity a 
11(0 and Its bulk. To the treated snatcrial there may be 
a^ed untreated cold sol. starch, salts, borax, soap, weak 
or strong aDudies, talc, china clay, gelatm, glue, nulla! peas 
or reams, dextnn, starch, rubt^ latex, fat, oil, wax. 
paraffin or tally ales , if desired in soln. or xnspccsion m 
the HA3 


29— LEATHER AND GLUE 


aiaz'c Kocnis 


The Fisiush leather iadustry and Ita products Lacn tng phenomena la basic sotuUona e( ahtnunurs and chro- 
Pakkala faomeit 8A, 71~6(1935) — Vanews Bwiaa salts A.K&staeJ.C.RiesstndA.Kdrugfeld IM 

krsdt of leather are described E E. JukkoU 27(K8'S ~Solits. of basic salu of Cr and A1 becocse 

Bleashag sfcsa vnh percungtiute preparatory , mote acid on standing (sgicg) or heaung A slow by- 

totalising JohsA BUson i/bfe LeclAir 90, Xo. 19, ’ drolysu u responsible fee this tnerease la acidiiy, and far 
17, 24-7(1935) —Skins are bleached with tC3fcO.. Xa> diudving (be ppt. or cloudiness which first forms os nak- 
HSOi,HtSO. and XaCl after bating or pickling, to remove mg the solns. t«<ic, and u caused by the formation of high 
diseolorauons (salt stains, black hair bulbs, etc ). After bm. aggregates wkicb are cot sensitive to acid and do cot 
bleae^g, the skiss are bro-.ght back to the Fb value enter the bydn-lyns eqwl. The aggregates are cot cf 
non^y eiirtisg before uccmg, and are tanned tn the umfom nae. the sue increases with increasing basicny, 
nsoalsray T^ bleached stock u*now white Corrpara* and la A1 ryitens the sue is smaller than in Cr tyxtesuef 
me testawi'bndcsshowedmarked enprovemeat latbade the same basmty. A1 aggregates form and age nzueb 
after tanniag and after coloring Photomicrographs. 0 qiucker than Cr aggregates Aged Cr aggregates are 
analyses, pby^ tests and practical exann ibcnred no much more stable to acids than A1 aggregates; detn. c4 
deleterious action resul'ed fcoa this bleach H. B M. degtee <4 tJation is po^nMe only with Cr, not with A1 


^e theory and practice of eoahmatioa Unnmg. .. 
Omitskil CelUpum 1935, 178-W— See C. A. 29, 
7114* I. D. Clarke 

One bath chrome taimmg process E W. Merry. 
Leaker nffrld 26. 363fl934). J. Am Leaker Cktm. 
Air-v 30.~(1S3S)— BTano 
assoed snth the Cr a'om m a mcr-er «i»-h that the axvoai. 
penists upon si>ln. and amixatjos. the Cr atom is to 
be masked hlaikirg makes the Crl.quor less astnogeat, 
and IS Ihsrtfore nrf/ul in the early stages <A tanning. 
Tanning m a U-^iorcf basmty " 33%u advu^ 

H B. MerriD 

A theory of mmerxl tanning I. The Coccolabos and 
turbid-ty which occers when alsminmn and chiomnnn 


salt vAns for the formulation of the conxutut»m of the 
aggregates, the olaiion theory of Siiamy is not as sals' 
factory as the O-bndge theory of Jander (C. A. 2S, 4765) 
but the 2 can be comlnned easily. I, D. Chuke 

The theory of XnBerai tanwfwz — eS.n y m,tTtn of 

' aodic groups are _ gelatm ZXVl EatJig and dyeing processes. E. E16d 
' and Tb Schactowskoy. KoUmd Z. 72, 67-74(1835), 
cf C. A. 29, 372’, 3182*— Changa of light absorptsw 
of |Ct(X} 1()(C1]C12 10 gelatin, of green Cr^ in gelatm 
and of CrCIi snth addns. of XaOH of glycocoU and 
XaOH were mvettigated The tanned end products are 
all scnilar; do glycocoT hkecompds between gelatin and 
Cr occur. Tanning expti snth polyruiyl ak, sappert 
the theory that la irmeral tanning attraction forces 


salt xofehens axe made base A. Rfintzel and C Komg- g b e twe en tneJs. play dimnve roles. Tanning snth various 
Id CdUpum 19iS, 2o,-T0; cf C. A. 29. 31K3*.— Cr bydrozi^ »ls prepd. by dialysis snth approx, equal 
.Ten alkali is added to solns of AlCb and Al(XOs)s a PPt' basmty baiic) show that the degree of tanacg 

..u_ — j — _ -t-t. — .t. . j foreq^amu of Cr is dtcidally dependent on the parti' 


forms with every drop, on shaking, thu ppt. decomposes 
is'o rod-lie, doa*fc.refracting particlas and rapidly or 
slowly disappears Solns. of the corres po n din g Cr salt, 
at the pptn potxt, give a stsilar cloudnxss whicb dis- 
appears oa standr-g. Scfns of A1 salts and XajCOi fora 
carVxiaio complex.* which are stA. but whsch de coi p os e 


cle size— the greater the diTiersion, the more mtensive the 
tanniag. Xo lupport sns found for the assumption that 
ID the taaaiDg of g»!atm snth CrCl, conpds , complexes 
occur whicb ta tuner sphere are esfwaDy rarh la O 
ItserasircreprobablethattbetannmgCfcompds 


the lobi. *003 berames cloudy as with 9 f<wiced m the gtlMta are of a highly basv nature. 


XaOH. Sulfate lei^s cf Cr and A1 fora um^ dihydroxo- 
irtraaquo salts, so that there is a max basmty, wfacb 
si_ates can reach without ppm , while chloride and muaie 
sofas caa be made ahrost ba*ic. Cr salu are nnwb 
core ftrtmgly hydrolyzed a the first «ep than la the 
fccosd and third, A1 salt- are about equally faydrefyxed 
la all 3 steps The reversal cf pptn u mostly «-<■ * *- 
acids which are fonsed daring slow hydrufysis. n. 


If. JfeifahoB 

The aatuTil tancau Alfred RcssclL Ciem. Ret. 17, 
1S5-£^(I935) —A renew Louise Kelley 

Detemnuhon of the plumping of eVm during tannage 
Fernand Pothier, J. iHient. ^oc. Lealker Trader Orem. 
19, £34-43(1935). — Turbidity coeS , T, b di.fi nwf as 

. Ihicknea of specimea coder standard 

thickness under z • 
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tpecul micTCrmeter caliptf, in which contact between the 
»pee«mcn enrl the movable jaw ji rfetecte4 electrically, m 
u.*pfl to rnea-ture li. e ti rneaiured by a method timiUr to 
that of Wibon and Gallun {C. A. 17, M'), I'jOl). I'ltcei 
of cow hide, about 6 X 7 cm , were unhairetl with lime, 
dehmed with NallSOj. and demmeraliterf with tatd CO, 
toin. r wat mcanired at t, pointJ tor each piece before 
tannin?. Piecti were tanned in stron? «olai. (»p. in’. « 
,\/P,0) of ea» : I chestnut, 11 oak. III «iiicl»acho, IV 
pine, V royrobalaat, VI mimoia and VII valwea T 
wai meaiured for each piece at intervah tip to 30 d-»y^ 
For all «ti. studied, 1. increased by fi'>-20% «liirin? the 
firit I> to 10 days, and thereafter declined slightly, the 
initial increare M aicrdiefl to "bydration*' under ijj* 
influence of nontannm, and the stiliscrtuent d-weav- to 
dehydration by tannin e incrcavd rapidly at the enitvt, 
and reached a nearly erjnit value after about 11 days, imt 
the initial rate of increase and the mai value attained 
varied widely between the different ears f scepiin? (at 
VI and VII, which showed la? perio<h, the final value of e 
inereaied with rate of initial increase of « weeded r« 
by about 120% for I and 11, 100% for VI, W>% for VII. 
f//% torlV itKlV eofi Di.ffere.ero* in T were 

detd primarily by diflerenees in <, final valuea for T were 
about Wl for 1 and II, W) for VI and VII and 73 for III, IV 
and V. For tintanned afcm, T •• fJ) The h»?h value, «f 
r for I and IT are attributed to their high natural acidities 
With 2 exceptions, T increased with decreasin? mitiil pn 
value of the ext When the Pn value of III was lowered 
from 4.91 to 3 10 by addin? 10% AcOH, the initial rate of 
increase of Twas even greater than in the case of f, but T 
reached a max in fi days and thereafter d<cline*l consider* 
«bl/. The leather thiu tanned was very brirtlc Slight 
aeidiflcation of III, to pn • 3 pfKlueed only a slight 
increase in T T was measured for com lc.nihm, alter 
wetting with 11,0, and values obtained increased with 
the firmness of the leathers as detd by the hand t>endsn? 
test. ConcIiUfon. To obtain a firm leather, employ 
exts. lurb as I and 11 giving high values of T by reason of 
their high natural acidities and favorable tannin non* 
tannin ratios. II n Merrill 

Hzperunefltt on the action of Te?etable>tann«d leather 
on metallic Iron. I. Cffeet of leather greases on iron 
V. Kuhelka, V. Kemec and S. Zuravlev. Cuir teeh. 24 , 
StJO-KlSW).— The fact that certain leathers in conua 
with Fe rapidly corrode the metal with concomitant dark- 
ening and dctenoratu-,n of the leather, while other leathers 
show no such action afier years of contact, indicates that 
certain eonstiturnts of the leather arc at fault. Iron, m 
Ihm plates, was stored with varioas grease* tor 7.* sbiys, 
with intirmittent heating on the water bath, with and 
without the ftddn. of pulverized vegetable-tanned leather 
(free from mineral acids and syntans). No action oc- 
curred with *atd. hydrocarlxins or glycerides contg 
chiefly satd. ocidi; slight action occurred with gfyeetides 
of un-satd. octd-i, and marked action with unsatd and 
oxidized free acids. The action resulted in eorrmioa of 
the metal, darkening of the oil and increase in free fatty 
acid content. The presence of leather accelerates the 
action. Most of the dissolved Fc Is absorbed l»y the 
I«“hcr, H. n. MerriJl 

D^lag heary leather in Are hourg, T. K. Sherwood 
and L. L. Garono, Ckrm, tf Met. Cng. 42, KOflOlfl) — 
The skins are coated with a paste of kieselgubr, Sol 
rnnnm drawn to the surface liy capilbrity during drying is 
depo"ited on the coating instead of on the grain of the akin 
and is brushed off with the kieaelguhr. This permits 
dpung at much higher temps, than can safely be em- 
pl<^ed for non-coated leather. JI. JJ, MernI] 

Comparative wear of chrome, vegetable and rctaimed 
•6le leather. R. C. Bowker and W. E. Fmley. J 
U<itker Chem Assoc 30, fi72-<3(I911).— Practical Wear 
tests were made with com. soles tanned with Cr, with 
vegetable tanning materials and with varioug eombtna. 
tions. Results of 90(1 tests show that the av. time re- 
*}’^'«'ith a Cr-tanneil sole exceeds that for 
getabfe-tanned by about 75%. Cmnbination tanned 
ir reunned soles have intermediate wear resistance aod 


1 the lighter the vegetable retannage the greater the wear. 
In general wear resistance increases with the percentage of 
hide aulistance, fills with the percentage of If,0-sof. 
mailer ami is unaffected by variations m grease content 
or percentage of msol. mineral matter. Also in J. Ke~ 
srarch Natl Bur Standards 15, 3fi.1-7(191.1) (Research 
faverlio m). , H. B. M. 

Cauaes and prevcflUoo of decay in leather. R. F. 
^ lones Leather World 26, 927(19T1); J. Am. Leather 
^ Chem Astoe. 30. .177(1911).— A rfisumfi Cf. C. A. 28. 
121,1*. 29. 3.117' n. B. Merrill 

Copper itainlng M. P. Balfe. Leather World 26, 
llloflffM), J Am Leather Chem. Assoc. 30, t>77(i93!j); 
el C A 25, A.7>0^— Cu infrcxJucc/J into the liouors 
largely by corrosion by chestnut ext. Is pptd. as sulfide by 
Na,S carried over from the lime liquors. The presence of 
Urge amts of SO, in theliqurrs will prevent this pptn. 

3 H. B. Merrill 

Theory of feather dyeing Gerhard Otto Collegium 
I9J5, .171-'i, d C A 29,4201' — Dyeing leather with 
acid Of suMlantive dyes has been shown to be a pnmary 
valence reaction between the basic groups of the hide and 
aeid rroapi of the dye, hut there it a great difference 
t»etwren different dyes and leathers The affinity of dye 
for hwle substance and for sumac and gambler tanned 
leather was me-ssured by defg the Pk at which the hide 
* orleather took up the max amt of free dye acid. Thlspu 
IS much lower for vegetable leather than for hide substance, 
dyeing is lictter the lower this pn 'limit”, Tlie results 
indicate ihit the primary valence reaction, for vegetable 
but not for Cr feather, is regiifated by secondary vafence 
bifces wliKh, if active, permit dissocn of new basic groups 
and the al/sorption e>t more dye In leather dyeing Ihm 
IS no fundamental difference txtween acid and substantive 
t dyes, they should both b-* called anionic dyes 

I D Clarke 

Some notes on the constniction and operation of an 
eieenmental rocker leetlon Wm P Doelger. /. Am 
Leather Chem Assoc 30. WS^72(1035). H. B M. 

A alody of keratin. Leemor Michaelis J. Am. Leather 
Chem Assoc 20, 117-08(1931),— An address 

II B Merrill 

Swelb'ng of collagen A. Deforge. Ifalle aux eutrs 
6 1935, 22:j-0 —a brief review. 11 B Merrill 


Restraining substances in gelatin (Steigmann) 5 
SuiliSTszati'ai of oils and sulfur tanning (Abbassi) 27 
Azodyes (for leatherl (Brit. pat. 412,35.1) 25. 


Treating bides end skint. I. C. Farbenind. A.-G 
(Richard Klein, Hemrlch Ulrich and Paul Kftrdmg, 
7 I'nvenuws). Oer. 618,019, Aug. 31, I«15 (Cl. 2fia. 1). 
Addn. to 679,.174 (C. A. 27, 4715). Dried hides and 
akin* are softened by treatment with aq solns. of the sabs 
or mher products obtained by reacting aliphatic hydroxy, 
amines with SOj or a water-sol. sulfite. Examples are 
given. 

Soaking hides. I, G. I arlienindustrie A.-G, Dm. 
410.7C7, June 21, 1915 Addn to 3^11,8.11. Ifides are 
^ soaked tn aq. baths contg. salts or other conversion pirod- 
' ucts of IftSOt with amines contg. 1 or more alkyl radicals 
having not more than 8 C atoms substituted with 1 or 
more OH groups. The products may be obtained by 
leading SO* into solns. of the amines or by reaction of the 
latter with aq. sulfite solns. Suitable amines are mono- 
echanofamine, tnethanolamme, methylhutanolamme, cy- 
clohexylethanolamme, diethylbutanolamme, hydroxy- 
ethylmcthylaniline, etc. 

9 Depilatory. Oonah M. Hedberg (to Oonah Ltd.), 
U. S 2,018/119, Oct. 22. A compn. suitable for applica- 
tion to the flesh tide of hides is formed with Na sulfide, a 
thickening agent and a soip, etc. 

Tanning compositions. Alplions O. Jaeger (to Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Sc Chemical Corp.), U. S. 2,017,W>,1 
Oct 22. A "syntan” of the sulfonic acid type luch’as a 
sulfodinaphlliyl methane tan is mixed with a sol carbo- 
hyAtate maSerial such at sugar which serves to facifitate 
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iibtaiiiincnt of a penrwiiitJy lie5if<\>lor«3 Icalhfr Nat- 1 
»iT»l t mti iti? arrnts also aTC used i «. j 

Pheaelie condensatieB products I G J-aibeniDa 
A -G (Lud«v Orthner and Arnold Poser, inmitort). 
Ger 61'>.('34. fccpi 5, 1035(0 12? W W) Cwnrlei 
aU.ali sol substances ooric phendic Oil croups arc 
treared at a raised icmp mih an altytcne oxtde, and tne 
products are sulfonatod Smiahle startm? materials are 
phcnoUc smlhctic resms, i-anous tvpcs of which are ^ 
specified The alkjltnc oxide laaj he replaced by a 
c«Tt»pondras ale or ester, e g , gl)Xide or epicMcao- 
hTdnn Numerous examples are pien The products 
are ^ in water and are useful as tanuti! 0"d duprrjiat 
ajfji/j and as r«mw IB dieinf 

FQliag leather Lester M Whttmore (to Leas and Me* 


Mtty, Inc.). I! S 2,f>l't,'>bS. Oct A wgttahlt 

taimmg est such as quebracho ext . an aldehyde sarh ax 
ClliO and an NIL salt such as (NlDiSO. are caused to 
met between and on the fibers and fibrils of the leather to 
deposit tnsol matcnal 

Axo dyes for leather 1 rancis II. Smith and Crayton K 
ItlaeL (to L. I du IViiit dc Nemours & Co ) U. S. 

fVt 2*. A dix which dies leather ehoeolate 
brown >s formed b\ couplmg dtaiotuedsulfamlicaadwtih 
risorcinol, coupling this compd with dutotued pecrairuc 
aad, treaiin: to cceiTcrt the onro grewp, ortho to the 
hydroxy froup, to an ammo group, then diaxotiting and 
coupling with n phenylenediamine etilfonic acid Sumilar 
dm may be obtained with \-anous similar ceanponents and 
tmmaraus examples are pvtn 


oCV-RUBBER AND ALLIED SUBSTANCES 


Research in the eulbration and preparatton of raw mb- and are elmunate d as HiO, hence the lowerrag of the 11/ C 
ber J Grantham J. Key Sot. Arli S3. lOol-T-S latio Tlte mol is niptnred during or as the result irf 1 
(11)5) E. 11 ot the aboTc leacticms C.J.V.'esi 

The acetone extrietiofl of raw rubber V. The indu- Chlonnited rubber. E Fraser Smith. Oif Colfn’ 
eoce of heating at 100* and of storing of the acetone ex- Trades J. 89, 1251-3(>‘'35).— A teyiew from ISS^ to 
tract on the saponificabon value. Hidemaro Endo J. * dale, of the t^larmaiam of rubber, its maauf. and the 
Sac C^Bi /rd , 7c/xiR 3S, Suppl bmdins £8^91(1935). apidmition and uses of rhionnated rubber W. If. B. 


'ubsequtntintrease.whjleateirasegaseaniTumlincjtas* UbM).— A rtsumt cl the uiepcastng uses ol rubber » 
with a following decrease, and a return to the original autorootire eoostrBciicBi made possible by the liondme <4 
lalue Detn, pf Iht sapon re —After exu. «%-ap the nibber to metal The old process of brass-plating sl«l 
actioaeasraridlt aspovsible.t^ iheflasLonasteambath ,„<j bonding nitiher to the brass has been sup- 
for as short a tune as possible (not ??*?f * fdanted by newer methods, and eiyo Duprene can he 

“■'““UVir*”? issufBeient).e^l. Meish.adrt20ce ofO.,.A adhered to praeiicallT all metals and alloys, eserpl Ibo* 


ale EOil. heat on a water ba^ for 00 nun anduirate eontg. Mg. with a oaifonn lirnid which does not sep under 
the excess allali with 0 I N 1^ (phen^pbtialein). , strews of STO Hi per sq in A. L. Ksjt 


453-0 —The aeetoae-extd residue, not speeialh dried, _ 

for 1 hr lu a desiccator and heating for 30 mui m the "7 t{ 5! JfX 

deiti efthesapou lalue gate the be« results fart of T u 'x"'’ ^ ^ he 

the free acids and xapomfiaWe substances deeompd and ThJ. 

cscapedbi lolattlizationdumg acetone eno lor 10 and J"”**"' T«ls show that eraeVing by Ch and tl^" 


T»,.. r JP/M. e.., ^ ’be addn of antioxidants decreases the 

Jo irvo/ ^ C A. , ^ ^ memses the bmit of endurane' 

Vu I.V .i J, Results obtamed by this method are shown to acire « * 

The baeten J decomposibon of the rebb« m the Utei ron,r^„„To ww) with shoulder-cracking of tims m sow* 
V ^ hBCbaa of the Th, test iSMseful m evaluating antioxidants, aeeekrat«». 

R ? I a softeners, etc. Data obtained by this method also make 

20 e-'a-. *• S--‘’l(l"d.). cl C A possiNe the deductmn of eertain generxl laws of fattpie- 

29. So'to* -RubUr in the cortical tissue of ^yule has e„rking C. C. Dayis 

D F CaWe ^ 

Natural and synlhebcrahher XV. Oxygen m rubber 

Thomas Midgley, Jr , A L. llenne, 4 h Shepard and Hydraulic prcsiics fie vulcanumg rubber floor covenn^* 
MareW' Renoll J Am Chm Sec. 57, 231S-2](1«»35); (^ru. pat. tSOpflO) J Impregnating textile malcnab 

cf C A 28, Wo* —Natural rubber eootains O, wbde '»”’b robhor latex (E. S. pat. C.Ulo.iSU) 2S Trandmo- 
svntheiic rubber is O free. This O appears to be m an ’tig hy drwarbous [product for vulcamxing rubberl (Bni 
HO form, and its quaoliti correspouds Co aboot 1 HO pat. 432,305) 22 
group for each IPOO isoprene units of tbe rubber moJ As ® 

® Cretaung later Rublier Research Institute of hf^* 

ereJXs the n*^"^** the H/C ratio de- Uya Bm. 400,W>. June 27. 1005 Cum exid from 


Isjoc flrif Rubber Manvfrs 4. S7-‘’1(1''J'»), cl C A possihle I 
29, S3'X3' — Rubhir in the cortical ti"ue of giiayule has efaeking 
been dccompd by each of seyeral strains of asnerobur Rnh^ 
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m such a latex yields a cream of approx. C0% rubber 1 
content in 48 hrs . . ^ 

Bobber. Ardije U. keinp (to Electneal Research 
l*roducts, Inc.). 13ni. 4^0,'^87, June 2G, 1035. I’ar- 
iially depoljirenzed rubber is produced by heating crude 
rubber in soln in an org. solvent, e. g., decahydronaph- 
tbalene, tetrahydronaphthalcne, m an autoclave at well 
abosc 100® for a sufficient time to cause the rubber to be- 
come and remain a -vnscous liquid after cooling, and sepg ^ 
the soivcnt. 

Rubber. Ralph M. Ungar and Philip Schidrowlu 
Bnt. 431,801, July 17, 1035. The process of Bni. 368,- 
102 (C A. 27 , 23:58) for softening crude rubber is applied 
to initiaf crude rubber, de/itted as rubber ist or treshiy 
formed upon coagulation, gelling Or pptn from latex, or 
upon spray drying thereof, in contrast to sniol^ed sheet, 
crepe and Iil.e knowi forms of crude rubber In an ex- 
ample, latex is coagulated by AcOH and the coagulum Is 3 
washed, crumbed and drained Further HiO may be 
removed by centnfuging, pressing or nir-drying The 
crumbs are filJed into trays whicli arc placed on steam- 
heated shelves m a Passburg oven, the oven is closed and 
the airevacuat^ and the shelves arc heated to heat the 
rubber to about 27(>-2i0®r. until it is completely dried 
Air is then admitted and the heating eoniinucd for 10-30 
mm The trays are then removed and stacked with an 
air space of about an m. between them. When the nib- * 
ber has cooled to about 120*F , it is removed from the 
tfa>s and maybcagglomeratediotjondition it for shipment 
or use. 

Rubber composihoas Alfred L. lIocV and Peter 
Spence &. Sons Ltd Bnt 430,708, June Id, iy33 A 
HiO'Sol morg alkali or alk sail and an org accelerator 
are incorporated in a rubber mix contg a highly adsorbent 
siliceous filler The preferred atkoli is water glassand the . 
filler IS preferably pptd SiOi prepd as in Bnt. 2^4,681 
(C. /t. 23, 1099). 209.483 <C. A 23. 3314) and 357,093 
(C A. 26, 4922). In an example, the accelerator is 
dipbenylguanidine 

Rubber coaiposiUo&s Pure Catoum Products Co. and 
ArthurH. Stevens. Bnt. 432,032, July 15, 1035 Addn 
to 379,042 (C A, 27, 4130). The Ingredient of rubber 
mixes of 379,042 that is made by grinding au earthy ma> 
lenal, e g , whicing, with 0 1-10% of an org. acid, saft or 6 
ester in a ball null having balls of less than 2 in in diam. 
occupying at least 15% of the voj. of the mill and being 
dmen at least 25% of the cnt. speed is here prepd. m a 
pebble, rod, tube or like mill under the same conditions of 
sire, vol. and speed The matenal may be used as an 
ingredient of paint}, puttier, etc 
Ro&6er<otnpiJSifiofl3, eftr. Edward A. Afurphy, Frank 
T. Puikis and Douglas F. Twiss (to Dunlop Rubber Co , 
Ltd ) U. S 2,018,313, Oct 22. For producing sub- ^ 
stantially uncoagulated aq compus of rubber or the like 
from their aq dispersions and suitable for use as adhesives 
in securing fibrous materials to rubber, a rubber dispersion 
or the like, without coagulation, is admned with an aq 
emulsion of a rubber soU-cni such as coal-tar naphtha in 
the presence of one or more suitable dcstabiluing agents 
such as acetone Cf C A,29, 3{94< 

International Latex Process Ltd . » 
ttil/red H. Chapman, Fnc W B. Owen and Donafd W 
Pounder. Brit. 431,575, July 11, 1930. Aq dispersions 
matenal are ccnvrrtcd into a froth in 
which the rubber is still m the rei ersible condition and the 
mass is allowed to coagulate, the pressure being reduced 
r" immediately after the coagulalioa. 
Before frothmg, froth-forming agents, e. g , soap, saponiu. 

coagulated, vulcanized, 

synthetic, waste or reclaim rubber, or natural or coned. 9 

^ product may subsequently be 

vulcanized, dried and otherwise tteated 

Pestalozza and 

^leti italiana Pirelli. Bril. 4^1,410, July 8. 1935 
V'.V® ""'’•d with a sr,,arately iirepd 

I'” d.-persion is cojg„iaied. The cillilbr 

::s “■‘“■ t'- ■' 

j , Min iiii/nioit ;\i(n>iig iMiiiphs, I 


robber dispersion niiiing compnsing 55% latex presersed 
with 0 5% of NUi 180, mmeral oil 5. ZnO I , (A.cO),Zn J , 
Zn dimethyldithiocarbaniate 0 4 and S 2 g , having a 50% 
coocn. in solids, is mixed with 120 cc. of a foam oh- 
Uincd by introdumg air into a 6% aq. soln. of glue conig. 
0 S% d an alkali soap, in a whipping machine, and the 
resulting niixt. is poured into a mold and healed 30 rnin at 
60® and then 1 hr. at 100* 

Granulated rubber suitable for compounding with 
various materials RojeeJ Noble (to lleicatcx Corp.) 
U. S 2,019,055, Oct 29- An msolubiltzable bydroplnlic 
stabilizer such as NIL casemate is added to rubber latex, 
the latex ts flocculated with an agent such as ZnCIj which 
msolaMaes the stabihier, flicmassof robber floes i* sepd. 
from the latex water and the wet mass is dewatered imtil if 
becomes a firm but crumbly cake, and the latter is granu- 
lated 

Hard-robber dust International Latex Processes, 
Lid. Gcr 618,181, Sept 6, 1935 (Cl 305 5) See Brit 
417,031 (C A 29, 1682*) 

Coloring rubber and like materials I G Farbcnmd 
A -G Ger 618,342, Sept 6, 1935 (Cl 395 5) Use is 
made of water-msol disazo dyes obtained by coupling 
letrazotiztd benzidine or its otkyl, alkoxy or halogen sub- 
stitntion products with the Me or Ft esters of l-phenyl-5- 
pyrazolone^-carboxylic acid or its denvs siihsfifutH tn 
the phenyl residue by a halogen atom or an alkyl or alkoxy 
group. Fast yellow to violet icJonngs are produced 
Scveraldvesaredescnbcd Cf C 4 29,8406’ 

Isomenzmg rubber Walter C Law-son (10 T 1. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co ) US 2.018,678, Oct 2‘l 
Anhyd. HP is added to a join of rubber dissoltcd m a 
solvent such asCtlli 

PUsticUing rubber Ira Williams and Carroll C 
Smith (to E. I. du Pont de Ncmmirs A Co ) US 
2,018, (M3, Oct 22 Unvulcamzed rubber is plasticized by 
sub/ecting if, m the absence of more than 3% of S, to 
suflickoi amts (suitably about 0 5%) of an unsym sub- 
stituted hydrazlM such as pbcnyt hvdrarine for suflieient 
time (suitably about an hr at TO®) to efTect a marked 
increase in the capacity of the rubber to flow under a load 
U. S. 2,018,644-5 also relate to plasticised rubber products 
and rubber cements formed mill unsym substituted 
hydrazines and give numerous examples 

Preserving rubber. Imperial Chemical Industries 
Ltd , Tl'm Baird and Tom Ilirchall Brit 431,577, July 
ll, 1035 The aging of rubber is retarded and iix re- 
sistance to flexing increased by the addn. to the mix of an 
hf-alkyl- or -aralkyl-2-ammo-l,3,5-xyIenoI, c g,2- 
ethy!ajnino-l,3,5-xylenol, made by heating ElBr and 2- 
aRuno-l,3,5'Xylenoi (f) at 170®, and 2-benzylamino-l,3,5. 
xyleaol, made similarly from benzyl chloride and I. 

Rubber-prepuing machines Rupert T. Cooke and 
Francis ^aw & Co. Ltd. Bnt. 431,012, June 28, 1935 
hlachtnes, e. g , for miBuig and kneading robber, comprise 
2»or more rollers having raised portions of comparatively 
large area, these portions and the bodies proper of the 
tollers being substantially concentnc with the roller axes 
and the portions on 1 roller passing through the hollows 
left by the raised portions of the other roller 

Robber threads Hans Schuller, Kmil Matzner and 
Armand Raiiich. Bnt 430,982, June 25, 1935 Threads 
of rubber or similar matenal are made by depositing a 
band, from a liquid contg rubber or the like, continuousli 
OQ a moving support of the same or substantially the same 
width as the band being produced and feeding the latter 
directly and continuou^y into a twisting dence to form 
the thread. The band may be dned or vnilcanized before 
entering said device but only to such an extent as leaves it 
sufficienUy adhesive to enable thread formation. Add. is 
described. In 431,031, June 25, 1935, divided on 43o 9^ 
a continuously produced rubber band is twisted under 
tensoa by rotation about its longitudinal axis m a partiaflv 
dned and vulcanized adhesive condition by means of a 
twistmg deviie rotating contiiiumislv alxnji the Jon 1 
tudinal axis of the band The vuKanizHi.m (,r .'ll,* 
(lireods IS then vDiiipletid. '■ 

Rubber threads, etc 1 ibbrnln. Rnmilo Inilu,iru 
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Comma Torino and Alexander T. Maximoff. Bnt 
430,828, June 26, 1935 Rubber threads, nbbons, stnps 
or films are made from aq dispersions of rubber, etc , 
vulcanized or not, by forcing the dispersion through a die 
into a coagulating medium, the dispersion bring displaced 
from a closed tank by means of an auxiliary liquid vhich is 
delivered from a measuring pump The auxiliary liquid 
may enter into direct contact with the latex, in which case 
it must be a liquid which is immiscible therewith and easily , 
separable therefrom, e g , llg Alternatively, a 2iid ' 
auxiliary liquid, which is itnmiscible with the dispersum, 
or a piston, plunger or membrane may be used In this 
case, ffiO may be used m the measuring pump 

Coatmg surfaces with liquids, etc Dunlop Rubber Co 
Ltd, lira II Pearce and Geo H Perry Bnt 431,%1, 
JulyS, 1935 Foriraprovingthegas-retamingqualiticsof 
inner tubes for tires and like hollow and distensible articles, 
the collapsed article, prior to vulcanization, » inserted 
within a chamber ol an mtemal diam equal to the externa) 
diam of the unvulcamzed article, the pressure between the 
article and the chamber is reduced so that the lube is 
positioned without deformation against the wall of the 
chamber under atm pressure and the tube is subjected on 
ICS mtemal surface to a coating operation 

Means far spreadmg rubber Aspersions on sheet ma- 
terials International Latex Processes, Ltd (Charles 
Hamilton Dennison, inventor) Ger 618,180. Sept 5, 
1935 (Cl 39a 10 06) See Bnt 417.559 (C. A. 29, 
2394') 

Robber products Rubber-Latex-Poeder-Compagnie 
N V Ff 784,169, July 22. 1935 Rubber dust is mixed 
with a vulcanizing agent, ^ers, etc., in the dry state, 
plastified and vulcanized 

Rubber arhtles hamg a wnahled surface Arthur C. 
Barnard (to U S Rubber Co) U S 2,018,508, Oct 22 
SeeFr 777,898(£: A 29.4633‘) 

Hollow rubber articles such as inner hre tabes Fred 
T Roberts (to Frank A Daly, as trustee] U.S. 2,019,- 
361, Oct id App and vanous operative details of 
manuf are desenbed 

Articles tneh as shoe soles, etc , from rubber disper- 
sions Douglas F Twiss and Erie W. B Owen (to Dun- 


lop Rubber Co. Ltd.). U. S. 2,019,239, Oct, 29, In 
prodncnig articles such as soles or matting from muts of 
aq dispersions of rubber material, cement such as Portland 
cement and ‘‘Cimenl {ondu” and a gelatin or sol algmau, 
the hydiitHihiliC colloid in the mixt is converted by an 
addnl gelling reagent into an irreversible gel prior to set- 
ting of the cement and coagulating of the aq dispersion 
Vanous examples are given 

Rope formed of strands embedded m and suitonnded by 
rubber composition Andrew Robertson (to Robertson’s 
Rope (Patents) Ltd ). U S. 2,018,230. Oct. 22 Van 
ous structural and mfg details arc described 

T nmmin g devices for tire-biuldmg machines National 
Rubber Machinery Co Bnt 431,217, July 3, 1935 

Extrusion apparatus for molding and ^canixing cover- 
mgs on cables Archie Reed Kemp (to Electrical Re- 
search Products, Ine } Bnt, 432,110, July 22, 1935 
Heavy cables are covered with thick layers of very soft 
rubber compn by extrusion and the coating is vulcanized 
while the cable is maintained m a vertical position to pre- 
sent decentralization A typical coating corapn. is crepe 
rubber 100, S 1, ZnO 1, stearic acid 0 5, diphenylguamdine 
0 5, aldehyde-amise condensation product 3, petrolatum 
base wax of high m p, 2 and phcnyl.<z naphtbylamme 2 

Vulcanuing. Alexander Johnston and The North 
Bntisb Rubber Co Ltd Bnt 430,911. June 24, 1933 
In vulcanizing rubber goods or treating other articles under 
heat and gas pressure, the heat is obtained by compressing 
the gas, which travcLs m a closed circuit, above the workiog 
pressure and allowing it to expand against that pressure 
App u desenbed 

Vuleaoued rubber solution. Walter Alexander. U.S 
3,019,207. Dct 39 A rubber soln suitable for use in 
vami.sbes.tlc , isprepd by dcpolymerizing rubber at 200- 
300’ until a sirupy consistency is attained, then dissolvut 
and vulcanizing the depolymenzed rubber in a solveet 
(such as xylene) for the depolymenzed rubber and the 
resulting rubber product formed by the vulcanization 

Uaemse and method for vuleanuiag rubber belting and 
like articles Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co 
Bnt. 430,885, June 26. 1935 
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2.021,081, Nov 12 Vs 
operative details . _ 

Gas filters Louis Raichlen, Andrt Gottrauz and Jean 
Laroche Fr 784,773. July 24, 1935 Finely powd. 
charcoal, activated carbon, lampblack or animal Mack is 
incorporated in paper or paper pulp during its manuf. 
for use m filtering air, e g , in gas waitr 
Gas filter (plate type). Midwest Steel & Supply Co 
Inc Ger 619,183, Scpt 25. 1933 (Cl 12e 2 01) Tins 
corresponds to Brit 322,684 {C A 24,2644) 

Air filter Lutillos L S Nelson U. S. 2,010,867, 
Nov 5 Structural features 
Arr filter Charles A Uinslow (to Catherine B Wins- 
low) V S 2,021,215, Nov 19. Structural details 
Air filters St George’s Engineers Ltd. and FrederKfc 
T\ Wilson Bnt 432,760, Aug 1,1935. 

Air filter including cotton fiber, Robert S Curley 


structural, meeh. and 1 of its walls is vertical The liquid under treatment enters 
horn conditioning tanks through a chamber and aa vnkt- 
opening extending upward from the lower end of tie 
vertical part of the wall and controlled by adjustable 
gates and arranged so that the liquid enters so as to give 
a rotary motion to the liquid in the basm. 

Apparatus for separating materials such as grease ud 
waste water by gravity, hlaurice Loeb U S 2,022,118, 
Nov. 26 Structural and operative details 

Apparatus for separating powders of different sues 
by the action of air currents Paul S Roller. E. S 2,* 
019,607, Nov 5 Structural and operative details. 

Apparatus for separating dust and other Lght materul 
from heavier matter, e g , from abrasive after its use in 
sand-blast apparatus St George's Engineers Ltd. sad 
rtedenck W Wilson But 432,222, July 23, 1935 
Apparatus for treating gases in the presence of contact 


(to Saco-Lowell Shops) U S 2,021,853, Nov. 19. Struc- a agents Soc. anon franpaise pour la fabrication d« 


tural features 

Air filtering and -cleansing device containing oil Leon- 
ard A ^ndburg U. S 2,021,524, Nov. 19 Structural 
details 

Xir-filtering and -heating appuatas, earned as a unit 
in a casing below a railway or other vehicle J. Stone 
&. Co Ltd and John F B. Vidal Bnt. 432,117, July 
22. 1933 

Dust filters Societd italiana Pirelli Bnt 433,186, 
Aug 9, 1935 A filter for removing aerosols, etc , from 
the atm comprises an intimate mat. of fit^. e g . of 
wool, cotton, kapok, tayoa or asbestos, with an men 
powder, e g , talc, cork, ebonfle or resin, 1 of the 2 con- 
stituents being fusible by beat and the constituents being 
bonded by such fusion In 433,190, Aug 9, 193$, a 
filter IS formed of an intimate miit of fibers with an inert 
powder, e g , wool and resm, spun i 

as such or as a fabric woven wholly .. .. . 

The mat may be produced by twisting the . 
liquid suspension of resm and ebonite, or the materials 
may be bonded by slight fusion of I of them. 

Apparatus for tefflovmg dust from gases Joseph C 
E V Le Gras de Marillac Fr 785.917, Aug 22, 1935 

Filtering materials Societd lUUana PireUi Fr 
*■“ " 'y 27, 1935 A material such as that of Fr 744,- 


essences S: pfitroles (Saffcp). (Harrison, applicant ii 
U. S) Fr. 785,698, Aug. 16, 1935 The vessel, contg 
ibe contact material and inlet and outlet tubes for the 
gas in the material, is so shaped on its inner walls that the 
tubM near the walls ate sutroueded by approx the same 
amt of contact material as the rest of the tubes. 

Apparatus for washing air and other gases. Kurt 
Reichert. Ger 611,483, Sept. 30, 1935 (Cl. 3(5<f. 1,13) 
Apparatus (with superposed hquid pools) for coolisg 
gases as in oxidation of ammonia Stanley L Haedfonh 
(toE I.du Pont de Nemours & Co ) U S 2,019,533, 
Kov 5 Structural and operative details 
Liquefying gases. The General Electric Co Ltd ass 
Robert E. Keelaa Bnt. 433,232, Aug. 12, 1935 Is 
obtaining gases, e. g , 0, from the atm , an engine u 

. used in which compressed gases are expanded, the power 

. - yam and used $ ol the engine driving an inductioo generator which is 
partly tberetrom electrically connected with a -e power supply 

Awaretua (with Venturi tube eductors) for misof 
bquids and gases as in precipitating zinc sulfide, etc 
Arne J, Myhren and B>Ton Marquis (to New Jersey 
Zinc Co). U S 2,020,850, Nov 12 Various sinictuiil 
and operative details 

Balanced valve for eontroUisg the rate of flow of bouv 
through conduits Hans Ernst (to Cmcmnati i' ’"' 


MO \c A 27, 4325) is heated till either the fibrous 6 Macbmc Co ). U. "s T,026,i%,'"Nov. 12 Num*™’** 

material or the powder begins to melt and IS kept at (bat ' — * - ’ 

temp, until an mtimate union of the consticueuts takes 


place Settling out of the powder is thereby prevented 
Apparatus far cleaning sand filters Norman '' 
Elliot Bnt 432,742, Aug 1, 1935 
Dischugmg filter cake from filter elements of a c< 
tmnous rotary suction filter Horace B Whitmore. U 


structural, mech and operative details , 

Pressure-actuated meters for measurmg the flo* 
liquids through conduits full of liquid. Electroflo 
Co. Ltd. and Fnednch V A E Engel Bnt. 432,41“> 
July 25. 1935 

Storage and delivery apparatus for highly vol*"' 
bquids such as liquefied propane and butane. VoitJ 


S 2.022,069, Nov. 26 The filter cake is washed from the N Wade U, S 2^321,394, Nov 10 Various stniefura'. 
filter element by a projected stream opposite in direction ' mech and operative details 


o the direction of rotation of tbe filler eUmeols so that 
the discharge cate will pass over filter areas still under 
suction Various app details are desenbed 

Sifting apparatus and dust bins Ranee R Stevens 
Bnt 432,890, Aug 6, J935 

Pneumatic separating Blaw-Knox Co Bnt 433,147, 
Aug 9,_1935_ In cleaning sepg. or classifying granular 


material by tbe winnowmg action of a 


Sedimentatioa apparatus suitable for sludge separsh<’>” 
and liquid clanficitions Harlowe Hardmge (to Ifafdin^ 
Co). U. S 2,021,304, Nov. 19 Various structural, 
mech and operative details 
Solidifymg kquid materials such as milk, fnut 
soap or resins, in finely subdivided form Robert H 
Bottoms (to Cirdler C<wp ) U. S 2,020,719, Nov 1^ 


matenal is poured in a hollow freely-falling stream and the 
air 15 blown downwardly into the boUow space and passes 
out through the material transversely 
Centrifugal separator of sohds or Lquids from gases 
Maschmenfabnk Fnedrich Raas Ges m b K Fr. 
784,911, July 29, 1935 

Magneto separators Herbert H Thompson and Alfred 
F Davies Bnt 432,431, July 26, 1935 
Gravity separabon apparatus The Dorr Co , Inc. 9 
Bnt 433,051, Aug 8, 1935 A rectangular settling tank 
IS provided with scrapers which, as they move from I 
end to the other in either direction, push the deposited 
>J'*rter laterally mto a longitudinal channel or zone bom 
which It IS discharged by another scraper. 

Gravity separabon apparatus Alexandria Water Co 
Ltd Bnt 433,372, Aug. 6, 1935 A settling basin is of 
less depth than its length or diam. and the upper partion 


current, (be g A liquid material to be solidified and a liquefi^ refngcrMt 


gas such as liquefied C jli are introduced into a cbaml^f 
(of a desenbed app ) in such r^tive proportions that tae 
first mentioned material is completely solidified and ta* 
refngerant is completely gasified 
Spraying liquids in an to eflect its punficabon Fceort* 
ickP. Bmgman (toR. C. Mahon Co ). U. S 2,02lp2SU 
Nov. 19 Various details of app. and operation are de- 
senbed, suitable for cleaning air for paint spray booths 
RoUbng-druffl dner. Buttner-Werke A -G 
616,823, Aug 6, 1935 (0 82fl 19 04). , . 

Apparatus for drying crystals obtained from soluuo®’ 
Ateliers Neyret Beylier Er 785,729, Aug 17, 1935 
Verbeal apparatus for drying descending ecmiEmtii* 
materials by hot gases Albert Hantla (to 
ftoductsCo). U S 2,020,504, Nov 12 Vanous Struc- 
tural and operative details , , 

Ceatnfugal apparatus suitable for drying small cost' 
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metal iirbcles. Irving H Peel-. U.S 2,020,050, Nov. 12 
Various structural and operative details 
Multiple-efiect evaporator. Hugh K. Moore (to Brovn 
Co ). U. S 2,020,038, Nov 5. Centrifugal pumpiog 
of liquor at itsb.p. from one effect to another is facilitated 
bi injecting into the centrifugni chamber a small stream 
of cold liquor of higher conen. Various structural and 
opcratiNC details arc described 
^aporatiogapparatus operated srith superheated steam 
lirma Rud. O Me>er Gcr. 619,072, Sept 21, 1035 
(Cl. 12a. 2). The app is useful for the recot cry of salts 
of lotr-wafer content from solns , particularly for the 
lecotcry of anfijcf or appros anhjd KfgSOt from sofns 
of crude V.ie«crite 

Multi-stage evaporating apparatus operated with super- 
heated steam Hermann Klingler Ger 619,073, Sept 
21. in35 (Cl I2a 4) 

Apparatus for evaporaticg bquids and solutions Paul 
Knichahk Fr 784,847. Julj 25. 1935 
Rotary evaporation or disdllaboa apparatus Fdvin 
M F. Guignard Gcr CIO, 2^5. Sept 27, 1935 (Q 12fl 

Method of jciabag tubes to pUtes in eviporatiog ap- 
paratus of the type in which heating fluid circulates 
through concentric tubes mounted m an evaporating cham- 
ber Appareils et evaporatcurs I^cstner Brit 432,^8, 
Aug. C, 1935 

Gas.beated regeneratve furnace. Ofcnbau-Gcs m 
b H Ger 619,391, Sept 30, 1935 (Cl 24f *>) 

Rotating drum furnaces MetallgeselUchaft A .G 
(Carl P Debuch, inventor) Cld.C.V}, Aug 28. 

1935 (Cl 40o S 50) Details of the gas- and liquid- 
light joint between the rotating and stationar> parts are 
given 

Regulation of au and liquid fuel supply to furnaces 
Barton H Noland U S 2,020,935, Nov 12 Various 
details of app and operation 
Wall (or high-temperature furnaces such as open- 
hearth furnaces Arthur S Ntcliols (to Illinois Cla\ 
Products Co). U. S 2,021,742, Nov 19 Various 
structural details. 

Relief valve for ose at high temperatures as ut high- 
pressure steam Imes Perry If Genliel (to Crosby 
Steam Gage & Valve Co ). US 2,021,773, Nos 10 
Various structural, mech and operative details 
Heat-exchanger. Maschinenfabnh Hans Simmon 
Austrian 142,817, Sept 25, 1935 (Cl. ir<) Addn to 
117,563 (C. A. 24, 3407) 

Tubular heat-exchangers, e. g , for refrigerant con- 
densers or erapoiators The Lnerpool Re/ngeratigo 
Co Ltd and James Allan Bnt 432,230, July 2J. 1^5 
Straight-tube heat-exebangers, e g . for gas con- 
densers and coolers Joseph Bishop. Wm. A. Leaver 
“oN^on, Chambers «. Co Ltd Dm 432,080. Jul> 

^ttculatory heat-exchinge apparatus for effecting exo- 
ttermic or endothermic reactiona between fluids In flow 
^’hcr^cheideanstalt v orm Koesster 
Gct. 019^0. Sept 27, inSo (Cl 12., i 01) Details ate 
en of the use of the app unhe manuf . of acetone from 
LjHi and steam and from EiOJI and steam 
Tube bun^e ^at-exetange apparatus James D. 
Forbes (to Alco Products Inc ). u fi '*0^1jy>6 Knv 
19 Structural features Nov. 

Tube Md fin heat-exchange apparatus suitable for 
use with heating gases Charicv E Lucke (to BabcocL 
detSts"*^ ^ ® -021,117, Nov 12 Structural 
chamber heat-transfer apparatus suitable 
U% Clive M. Alexander. 

'v Structural details 
„ . ****^®i heat-eichange apparatus statable for 

^ details. 

limn u. s 2,021,99o, Noi 2G. Structural dei 
> f a deinee suitable for ii*e . ..iructurai oct 

ffigemting s\<iem 


1 GtUed tubes for heat-exchangers Charles A. Hubert 
Brit 432,936, Aug C, 1935 Addn. to 337,236 (C. A. 

Thermoelement. G. Siebert G. tn b H. Ger. 616,623, 
Aug. 1, 1935 (Cl. 42i SOI). The element consists of 
Pt.Rh ora Pt-Rh alloy oonlg 5-15% Rh. 

Apparatus for heating and filtenag suction air for 
starting direct.fnjection engines. Soc anon. Adolphe 

_ Saurer Bnt 432,160, July 22, 1935 

* Impact pulveniers International Piilvenimg Corp- 
Bnt 432,191, July 22, 1«35 lluid under prcssure is 
injected mlonpuhcririnc chamber to rotate and pul\erize 
a mass of maieciai therein, the fine material besn^ das- 
sKied by the action of centrifugal lorcc opposing the force 
exerted on the matenal by the pressure fluid as it escapes 
toward a coaxially disposed outlet 

Jet-Impact puJrerirers Paul Anger Bnt. 433,034, 

i Aug 7, 1835 In a pulxemcr in which material is fed 
to the Attorn of a funnel-shaped vessel where it is blown 
by on air jet through a mixing tube onto an impact mem- 
ber, the t'lsclnrge of the puhenred matenal is principally 
at the Sides of the puheririr 

Combined roller mill and impact pulventer for seeds, 
bones, etc Cathnna Gudman Jprgenscn (trading as P. 
JtJrgenseos Kfaskinfabnk xcd C Jprgenscn). Brit 433,- 

001, Aug 7, 193.5 

* Ball or tube culls Lrncst Newell &. Co Ltd , Geo. L 
U’oodhouse and Arthur H Sfoss Bnt. 4.12,999, Aug 7, 
1935 In a tube mill wherein the material is discharged 
through penphcral openings m the cud of the drum which 
ore surrounded by a stationary co«mg communicating mtb 
a discharge shoot, a chimney or slialt is provided on the 
casing to draw air through a hollow trunnion and through 
the discharge openings lo exhaust from the mill the xapor 

5 generated by the grinding 

Roller and breast Buiis Franz Bernhard Lehmann 
(trading as (firm of) J M Lehmann) Bnt 432,708, 
July 31, 1935 

Disk mills Predenek J D. China and Premier Colloid 
Mills Ltd Bnt. 432.670, July 30, 1935 In a disk mill 
in which the distance between workmg facts of the rotor 
and stator deerca'cs from the pome of entry of the ma- 
terial toward their periphery, the contours of the working 

6 faces of the rotor and stator arc idenucal 

Gyratory crushers Jean Mraux. Bnt 432,848, Aug 

2, 1935 

Gyratory crushers Socl(t^ ateliers Nenet Boher. 
Bnt 432.854, Aug. 6. 1935. 

Alr-coaditloniDg apparatus Geo. W. Langford. U. S 
2,019,575, Nov. 5 Structural and operative details 

Alr-ccBdibonisg apparatus Clarke Redfield. u S 

2.010.583, Nov 5 Structural and operative details. 

' Air-condiboaiog apparatus Frank P IVaJsh. U S 
2,021,437, Nov. 19. Vanous structural details. 

Air-tondiboolng apparatus Don A S.xrgent. U S 
2,021,521, Nov. 19. Various structuial and operatne 
details. 

Afi-condiboning apparatus Frank A Whitelcy. U S 

2.021.583, Nov’ in VanoiJ« stnictiiral and operative 
details 

a Air-cendiboning apparatus Clark T 6forse and 
Pdword L Hogan (to American Blower Corp ) U. S 
2,022,133, Nov. DO Structural and operative details. 

Alr-condidoDing apparatus ubluing ice ^muel jf 
Anderson (to B. F bturtevant Co ). U. S. 2,020,093, 
Nov 5 Vanous stnictiiral and operative details. 

Control device suitable for regulating the flow of 
Quids in alr-ecndibcnmg apparatus, etc Wm G IIiHen 
and Frederic IV Bailey (to Camer rnnneenng Coro 1 

9 U.S 2.021,727, Nov. in Structural, niech andoperatiie 
details of a devxce which has thermostatic controls. 

Air-cooling device of the air-expaasion type trop«t 
A von Seggeru. U. S. 2,020,823, Nov. 12 Vanous 
stnictural and operativ e details 

Vacuum apparatus and method for presemag peri'h 
ables, drying, tanning, impregnating timber, etc ii,rrv' 
Bostock Bnt 432, .552, JuIj 22. 1935 ^ 

Purifying and sterjliiing liquids K.xtidjn .4 -G Bnt 
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431 872. JiiJy 17, 1935 This corresponds to Fr 769.287 i 
(C A 29, 392«) ^ 

Rotary -drum apparatus for treating materlajs wim not 
gases Johaa M I’ehrsonand Ragnar V Pehrson. U. S 
2,O2O,9G0, Nov 12 Structural and operative detads 
Apparatus suitable for taking samples of pulverized 
matenils from conveying air currents Thorleif Thorsten 
U S 2,020,629, Nov 12 Various structural and opera- 
tive details , 

Apparatus for shipping pulverulent or granular matenats 
such as flour, malt, cement, wheat or coal Graham C 
Woodruff (to L C L Corp ) U S 2,020,628, Nov. 12 
Various structural features 

Apparatus for applying coating or filling material to 
tahrics British Cclanese "Ltd , Albert MeYlor and Ttailph 
J Mann Brit 432,429, July 26, 1935 
Apparatus for coating cores such as metal tubes with 
cement plaster by spiral windings, etc Agostino Rocca 
U S 2,022,009, Nov 20 Mech features. 

Machine for coating bodies with metal, particularly for 
coating the interior spaces of hollow cylindrical bodies 
Heinnch Schluptnann Brit 432,269, July 22. 1935 
Apparatus (with rotary pockets) suitable for the dis- 
charge of materials from verbcal calcining retorts Ed- 
ward P Gillette (to Gillette Research Corp ) U. S 
2.019,963, Nov 5 Mech and operative details 
Nozzle for the shocUess expansion of hot liquids andi 
as water Henri B Rcitlmgcr (to Office national dca 
recherches scienufiqvea et mdustnelles ct des inventions 
and Camille Husson) U S 2,019,694, Nov S Struc- 
tural detads 

Apparatus for carbonating water C Buttner 

(to Bastian-Blessing Co) U. S 2,019,479, Nov 6 
V'anous structural and operative details 
Apparatus for removing solid deposits from the mouth of 
conduits snch as vapor outlets of oil-conversioa ap- 
paratns Howard Sunmig (to Oasolme Products Co ) 

U S 2,020,241, Nov 6 Mech details 
Apparatus (with a stoiage r««k and comptetsot) for 
control apparatas using compressed air Willy Ocbel (to 
A. Borsig Maschinenbau, A -C ) U. S 2,019,723, Nov 
6. Structural, mech and operative details 

Gas-storage cylinders Joseph H L Trevorrow and 
The Chesterfield Tube Co Ltd Bnt 432,718, Aug I, 
1935 

Solid carbon dioxide. Charles L Jones (to Adico 
Development Corp ) U S 2,0W,189,Nov.5. Matemis 
such as water 0 01-0 15% and diethyUne gtycotmono- 
ethylether 0 01-0 04% are added to improve the pbys 
properties of solid CO, Normal ocune, glycerol, ethyl- 


ene glycol, tnethanolamine or clean low-cold-test lubricat- 
ing w! also may be used , as may also E t OH, etc. 

Solid carbon dioxide. Guido Maiun (to Maiun Rt 
fngeration Patents Ltd). U. S 2,021,073, Nov 12 
For obtaining a dense block of solid CO,, the CO, is ab- 
sorb^ in an absorption medium such as a soda sols and 
the COj IS driven off by heat and the sensible beat of the 
dnven-off CO, and the sensible and latent beat of con 
, tomtly vaporized absorption medium are used as the 
"pnine mover'* of a refrigerating system, the dnvenoff 
C(), Is compressed to slightly above its triple-pomt pres 
sure, and the compressed CO, is cooled by the refngeraimf 
system to a solidifying temp. App is described 

Contamer suitable for holding sobd or “semi-solid ' 
carbon dioxide Harry B. Rudd (to Rudd Patents Corp) 
U S 2,0^,329, Nov. 12. Various structural deUils of 
a self-scalmg container. 

Apparatus for use of solid carbon dioxide as a refngerat- 
ing medium. Duncan McNeil (to Chas R ^IcCcmick 
LumberCo). U. S. 2,019,769, Nov. 5 Structural and 
operative details 

Portable shipping container suitable for holding “diy 
ice“ or various gases under high pressure. Percy C 
Avery (to Avery Products Co ). U. S 2,021,622, Not 
19 Various structural and mech details 

Elcctncaby controlled valve suitable for refngeratmg 
systems Charles C Hansen (to RefngeraUngSlicwluts 
Co). U. 8.2,020.833, Nov 12 Mech , elec andopcf* 
tive details 

Endless belt, etc , in apparatus smtable for freezug 
lee cubes, etc Ralph 11 Cbillon (to General Motors 
Corp ) U. S 2,021,047, Nov 12 Venous stmctunl, 
mech and operative details. 

Refngerttinc apparatus suiUble for oss with uusesis, 
etc. Cordon Varney U. S 2,019,551, Nov, 6 Vanew 
structural and operative details 

Separating cenpoDeots of solnhoas such as dieclon 
metoime and oU in refrigerating systema Mablon u 
Kenney (to General Household Vlilities Co). 
2,021.691, Nov. 19. A porous device such as a wick-ue 
material is placed on an inclined wall having a discbair 
at Its lower end and extends over the upper end of Or 
wall and dips into tbe eotn and takes it up by capiUttT 
attraction, pressure and temp, conditions bemg such as to 
effect selective evapn of one component of the sola sum 
as CH,C1, and leave another, such as oil App* U 
senbed. Cf. C A.29, M7T>. 

Acetylene generator Rudolf Brendler. Gtr. 616,553, 

July 31, 1935 (Cl 205 25). Details of construction end 

arrangement arc given 
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ary with portrait G G Phdlip Siedler. Z pkystk. Chem A174, 73-6(1935 ) " 

The life and works of Maunce Hannot Aiidr< Klmx ^ discussion of papers by Wark (C. A. 29, 770W 

BuU sac chtm [5], 2, 1753-76(1935) —Obituary with (C. A. 29. 7703’). R H Baechlff. 

portrait and list of pubbcations G. G 1. 


Jakob Meisenheimer, 1876-1934 W. H Mills ., 
Chem Soc 1935, 1355-9 —Obituary G G 

In memory of StamsUw ToUoezko Emile Votoiek , 
Collection Cuchoslav Chem Communicatuins 7, 359-63 
(1935) —Obituary with portrait and bibliography. 

^ E. H. 

Hie teaching of physical science. J. A Lauwerys 
Sc^l Set Rn. 17, 161-70(1935). O. Reintmith 
The present state of tbe problem «f electrotytie aolu- 
'' J rAueatuyfx 12 . 567- 

■ >(*‘’1 '). r ji 


The theory and practice of adsorption m'dicators A.B 
WeUings School. Set Rev 17, 181-90(1935) O R 
Magnetochemical investgations of orgame substances 
in. The deeply colored £aitne ketene of W. Lan^* 
’ beck. Eugen Muller. Ber 68B, 1883-6(1935) 
expU method previously described (C. A. 29, So2lJ' 
6116») indicates that neither Langenbeck’s formula (0. A 
22,2740) nor Witlig'sformula(C A 23, 134) is adequate 
for L ’s dunenc ketene More eiptl data are necessary 
for establishing its formula L E St^ee 

■When and by whom was alcohol first prepared tw® 
ethyleneV B. Herstem Chemistry & Industry 
881-4 — Merllielot his often iK-en incnrrecily credited wit 
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this disc«vfjy. Henncll made the dbcoNcry and pre- i with observed eflects in the mction 51^ 

seated partial proof, bm the cstension of this reaction to rJCO-tonsioform tirea iniratersoln.at oO to. ndi 

olefins yciierally belonss to Ber^elot. ^ J. S. HieW 


Boron content of sea water of the Korth Atlante coast 
Noms W. Rahestraw and Henry E. MahncVe. Ird. 
Enr. Chm., Aral. Ed. 7, -ISSflKJS).— Moberj and Hatd- 
lag (C. yl.27,4U2) detd.tbc D content of samples drawn 
for the most part from the Pacific Ocean and found an 


cjcO"ionstofOTmtireainwafersoIn.atoO*l 

McOH-H,0 rnms. at Z> - 63.5 and ^ ^ 0. 

L. H . Elder _ 

The mechanism of ionic reacbcns. The heat of ionic 
snbstitebon reacbcns. R. A. Ogg, Jr. Trans. Faraday 
5ac.3l, IS^tS-fiCdSiSS); cf. C. A. 29. SW1».— The study 
of exchange reactions between alkjl halides and lulopen 


av. of 4 50 mg. D per kg. of water. Some 75 samples - ions was extended to *’r 

taken in the Atlantic, anal)*2ed by the same method, following neg. tons: _^Oi,_SOj, OH, HS>, ca, 
contamed 4 75 mg. per kg. of water. The av. ratio of 


B/awas0CC024; ' T. H 

The organic metabolism of set water with special refer- 
ence to the nltiinate food cycle in the sea. Ancef Keys. 
E. II. Chnsten'en and August Krogh J. Martnt Biel 
Awcc. I’ai.'cd Kinjifcm 20, 181-0u{ll»35) —Sea water, 
stenliied by filtration, loses little O when stored in the 


following neg. . — 

CtU|0, CH»0, CHjCOO. The theorem suggested pren- 
ousfy. 1 e , if a compd. xy is substituted by a series of neg. 
ions, whose repulsive forces ore approx, const., arranged 
as to increasing heats of reactfoas, fhe energies of act/ra- 
tion decrease m that order, is confirmed experimentally. 
Activation energies do not vary as widely as the heats of 
reaction, indicating some vanation of repulsion. This 


dark. Metabolic actmties of •>ea water stop when there 3 affects identical substitution Theracemuationofmethyl- 

- - . phtn>lcatbmol US' ale. KOH, claimed by Ogg, Polanyi 

andRerner, C A 2S, WTP*, was due to oxidatJoD, for no 
reaction occurred over long periods m the absence of air 
This indicates an activation energy greater than 40 Cal. 
This result confirms the theory. R E. DeRight 

Magnetic double rr^chon and light scattering in fused 
nitrates V. N. Thatte Tree. Indian Acad, Set. 2A, 
244-«(lf>55); cl. C A. 28, 6635* ~Tiedepol2TtJuag fac- 
tor, intensity of light scattering, and magnetic double re- 
fraction of fused Zn(XOi)i and Cd(N’Oi)i were meayured 
at several temps. The case with which these fused salts 
.•in be maintained m a supercooled condittoo extended 
the temp, range from 140* to 30* The magnetic and 
opucal asisorropies of the XOi too calcd. from thc«« data 
are practically identical with those feimd for it m sola, 
and in crystals. TV’. Stifler 

laffoeaee ef a magnetic field ca the coetSaeat of vis- 


IS still a reserve of KHi, 0| and org matter Phosphate 
may at times limit bacterial actmty in sea water but this 
activity IS independent of hCHi C. M McCay 

The rate of hberahen of phosphate m set water by tbe 
breakdown of plankton organisms L. 21. N. Cooper 
J, .\fertre Biof. .4 jj<’c Cfiilfd fCintdam 20, 197-200 
(1935) — The pho'phate content of <ea water was detd 
afteraddn ofammalandplantplankton. Theformerde- 
compeses rapidly and sets free some of tbe org. P of tbe * 
water as well as that m tbe plankton, rbytoplankion 
sets free only part of Its P C M.McCav 

Magoeto-epbes C. G. Darwjn. Free. Rat. Sa< 
(London) AlSl, 512-59(1935). — Most <li»cussions of 
magneto-optics lack generality because they are based on 
parucular at. hypotheses and hence must be re{xarod , if 
not revived, whenever changes are made in the atom models 
used. To avoid this diffi^ty, D uses a proce ss , origi- $ 
Bally developed by Corn, but nowgeceriltred to tnclude^e 
consideration of the absorption of light. All magneto- 
optic effect* ore described 10 terms of the “refractive ten- 
sor” and involve no appeal to the fundamental nature of 
the material. After a study of tbe properties of tbe 
“rtfraaive tensor,” various special problems are con- 
sodered, such a* what constitutes the effective static mag- 
netic field for the purposes of optics, the development of 
formulas for tbe refractiv e effects of a general inagnetired 5 
mbstance contg. both free and bound electrons, changes 
introduced by quantum theory, etc. The exptl. data of 
the Kerr effect are applied to test the theory at various 
stages but, because of the uncertainties in the exptl. values, 
these checks are qual rather than quant. W W. S. 

Chemical elements and the unity of matter. I. F. A 
Paneth. Scientia 58, 219— 2f*(1935).— A philosophical 
discussion. L, E. Gilson 

Pericdic classificahcn of the rare earths. Herman Y«- 
goda. J. Am. aem, 5ec. 57, 2329-50(1935).— General 
discussion. A study of the radioactivity of tbulmm 
prepns.isdesuable. C. J. West 

Prtlmunaiy study of the fraettenabon of isotopic isemera 
9y di^ihcn. D. F. Stedman. Ch« J. Rfseertk UB. 
11^-1(1935) .—Slight s® rns. of some isotopic ucmers ww 
achieved by cquU. tvctificaiion. W"ith Cl the total sepn. 


amounted to 0 (MS a.. . .v. — -v 

aho removed from normal O by the fractionation of water 
and m a short run with liquid O the narmal conen of O'* 
was rawed from 0.2 to The Ust-mentwned 

^n. can be wned considerably further with presort 
eqwment. CH,D was synthesued. Its b. p. appears 
loiwrthantbatofCH,. The vapor pressures of 
V,; and it is suggested 

that ihe pablished values cf the vapor pressure of DiO at 
temps, lower than 40* may be slightly too high. 

■ne^neal increment of ionic reacbons'. ^InflwKe of 
and icaic strength. W. J. Svirhely 

a^.C.Warntr. J. Am. ar«.h«.57, 1SS3-6(1935). 

^ the assumption that ionic reaction rates are fdicS 
^y of temp dielec. const. (£>) and lomc strength („) 
^ti^ are derived to predict the effect of Z> anda 
the ent increment The predictions agree vatidartonlv 


coaty of brads. H. S. Venkataramub. Currmt 
4, 1560935).— In new of a recent publication by Raha 
and Cbattar;ee (cf. C. A. 29, 7143') attesfros is called to 
expts. made m 1932 by V. on tbe rate of fiow of C«H« 
through a viscometer, with and without a tnnsiTrso mag- 
netic field. The effect noted was less than 0 5^ and the 
results at the tune were considered indecisive. 

W. W, Sufler 

Expeiiments at very low temperatures obtained by the 
magnetic method, n. Kew superccnductors. hC.Kfirti 
and F. Simon. Free. Roy. ^e. (London) A151, 610-23 
(1935)icf. C, A.29,3SS5'.— Methods of cooling materials 
by means of a paramagnetic salt ore discussed, ^c 
method adopted was to press Pe NH, alum and tbe material 
to be cooled into a pill. Tbe existence of superrond. was 
indicated by magnetic measurements at low temps. Cd, 
Zr, and HI became supervonducUve, tbe transition points 
on the abs. scale being 0 54*, O.TO* and 0.55*, resp. Au, 
Cu, Bi. Mg and Ge did not become superconducuve down 
toOOo*. J.B. Austin 

The validity of Becker’s relation for the initial perme- 
ability cf stretched nickel wue. (iertrud Scharff. Z. 
Pkynk 97, 73-52(1935); cf. Becker, C. A. 24, 5191.— 
•^ e rela tion between the initial susceptibility of suetched 
Tvi wire and the temp, is investigated, for temps, up to 


2S6^^ of. the O'* was a the immedate neighbCThood of the Croe point. The 

— _ . . results obtained confirm Becker’s magneto.elastic theory. 

B. Swirles 

The negabve Matteucci effect. E. Englcrt. Z. 
Riyjii 97, £3-93(1935); cf. Becker and Kersten, C. A. 
24, 241. — Becker’s theory of magnetiration is extended to 
twisted hCi Wires and the neg. Maitencci effect is evaluated 
theoretically for Xi and (92^ Fe + S'7c NO and also for 
a Ki tube. The temp, dependence of the neg. Mattecca 
V effect and the magcetixaticn of a twisted Ki wire are in- 
stigated erpUy. Approx, cpiant. agreement between 
theory and espt. is obtained. B. Swirles 

fheacmenon of negthre hysteresis in nickel S 
Shaxan. CwrrcBr 3ei. 4, 157(1935).— Spedmens of vl 
STO were first earned through a few complete magneUm- 
turn cycles and then left m a weak field to produce a ctw»ii 
fos. magnetiration whffe altercaiing fields were applied 
Eoagitndinal alternafrng fields produced effects similar 
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Circular altematioe fields, produced by 1 cofopd, t» formed at this compn. The decahydrate of 

• • Naj^« was studied both m the solid slate by the Cune 

method and in sola by the modified Qumclce method used 
for HiSO« water mists. When the hydrate was heaud to 
more than 33* (at nhicb temp, the water of crysUi , 
breaks away and the crystal becomes anhyd } no change 
of fiiacnetie susceptibility was noted. This suggests that 
the binding of the water inols. to the Na^, is very loose 
in contradistinction to the case of the hydrates of H>SO< 
The theoTetscal basis for the tocrease of susceptibility oa 
hydration suggested by Cabrera and rahlenbrach {C A 
29, 14*) to expUm (heir results in aq solos of K1 is 
cTiticallf ezamd and evidence is advanced to show that 
no such changes are likely to occur. H. G. 

Dipole momenta of hydraane and its denratires II 
H Ulich, H Petsker and L. P. Audricth Ber, 6SB, 
1677-82(1935); cf. C. A. 27, 17D1 —Dipole moments 
(in Debye units) calcd. from measurrments of the diclee 


to those - » . — 

passing an a c. through the specimen itself, brought out 
the yheanwetioa of peg hysteresis, similar to effects ob- 
served in studies of the magneto resistance change in Ni. 
S calls attention to the fact that in both cases the Ki « 
carrying current so that the effect may be assocd. with 
movement of the conduction electrons W. W. S. 

Magnetochemical investigations ZVII The mag- 
netic behavior of cbalkogeoides of bivalent chrotmum. 
IlaaVon Ilaraldsen and Llisabeth Kowalski Z. anevg 
allgem Chm 224,329-30(1035); cf C A. 29, 7710* — 
The magneiic susceptibilities of CrS, CrSe and CrTe were 
measured over a wide range of temp and field strength. 
CrS and CfSc are paramagnetic at all temps, studied 
(9CW29*K ). CrTe is ferromagnetic at lower temp 
The Curie point is 70® The results cotifinn the belief 
chat at binding between the metal atoms exists in a whole 
series of compds of the transition elements 


C.'ii. P. Jeffreys ronsts of hydranne denvs in dd C*lfi solns, are; rcetb- 
Measurement of the cytoinaEseht effect in pytrhotite. ylhydiaaisc, 1 C8 » 0.14, 6-lolylhydratm«, 2 (M, n 


Fredenk Cociener. Helv Phyt Acta 8, 522Hi4(l935) - 
The math theory of the gyromagnetic effect, the inherent 
difficulties of the various methods of studying it, and ibe 
magnetic properties of pyrrbotite are discussed. Several 
samples, both cryst and powd. were investigated by the 
resonance method of Pinstein and de Haas, which is 


lolylbydrazine, 1 04, o-folylhydrazmc, 1 54, ^-trofflo- 
phenylbydrazme, 2i^, p-nitrophenylbydrazine, 12 * 
0 5, and 2,4-dinitfophenylhydrazmc, 5 8*06 TIk 
mofnenis and those previously reported [C. A 27, 171II) 
are inconsistent with free rotation on the N'*N axis ifl 
hydrazine and with a trans position They c 


treated at great length The mean of 30 deins gives g * plained almost quantitatively on the basis of Penney and 
•• 0 63 If this be uken to be Vi, it correspond* to the Southerland's model for hydrazine, which allows "inner" 
case of a spinning electron revolving in a p-orbit, the spin and "outer" poiiuoss of the substituent group Vo- 
momeal and the orbit motnent being oppositely directed crepaneiea l*twetfi the moments observed and cakd ter 
According to llund's calen. tfau gives a magnetie moment ^aitropbenylbydrazme can be explained by iimer'Salt 
of 0.57 Bohr or 3.8 Weiss magnetons This coirespoods lormaiion. B B. Steiner 

appro* to results obUined by Weiss by extrapolation Paramagnebsm of metallic gsdolmium above its Cb« 
from exptJ results. W. W. Stifler point Felix Trombe Ccmpi. rend 201, 652-3(193i)> 

Duuaagnetitm of the tnvalent bismuth ion S S 5 ef. C. ,4. 29, 5370*— The sp susceptibility, x, of Od*** 
Bfaatoagar and Bhis Sam Dahl Current Set. 4, 153-4 detd. from 1C* to SCO* The \/x‘T (temp ) cuns u 


M935) —Prom measuremeats made 00 10 of its eotnp^ , 
values for the diamagneuc susceptibility of the tnvalent 
Bi ion are ealed The extreme values for xa X 10* are 
3S45«Bd4345,wi(h4t.24*stb«ine&nva<ue. thesus- 
ceptibility IS also calcd by Slater's theory to be 43.8 
It It pointed out that Angus's modification of Slates's 
method would give stiU better agreement betneen iheoret- 
ica) and exptl results W. W. Suffer 

Diamagnetism of copper. S Ramachaodra Rao 
Free Indutn Acad Set 2A, 249-59(1935) ; cf. C. A.29, 
7719’.— Colloidal Cu was prepd. by an elec, dtspersioa 
method in C«H« or PrOH, and the diamagnetic suscepti- 
bility measured by the Curie method. For Cu e» rnatte 
X •• —0 080 X 10 • and the larger particles give approx. 


curved below 90*, a straight Ime above. At ^ 4* x “ 
4797 X 10**. The paramagnetic and letromagnei* 
Curie points are at 29 5* and IC*, resp., the paramagsew 
moment by langevin's formula js S9.23 Wttss tnagnttoBJ, 
the tbeoretical value for the Cd*** ion being 39.36 

C.A SUberrad 

Refinement of the Heisenberg theofr ferromagasl 

W. W. Suffer 0 ign, apphcabls to simple cubie crystals Charles H. 

- »•-- Proi.Waa Acad 5o. 21, 637-42(1935).— In the "surple 
form of the Heisenberg iheoryof ferromagnetism, the tnefgr 
levels of the spin multiplets of the microcrysiaJ for a gn® 
spin quantum no *' are replaced by the av. energy W 

s'. 'Tbeassumptiou of a Gaussian distribution of energies 

used by II as a possibly belter approximaiuJ^ 


this value As the particle size diminishes, the ab* value leads ’to the introduction 0/ energies lower than that ^ 
of X mcreases gradually at first, but for particles leas Chao the state of max. /' for very small spins, with the resul' 
OA u in diam. the mcrea.se ,< nit.f. -rv^- the crystal becomes paramagnetic at very low tei^ 


. , .a diam. the mcrease is quite rapid 'These re^ts 
are correlated with those of Honda and Shimizu on the 
effects of cold working, mdicatmg that the Utucc const, 
for the surface layers is greater than that for the interior 
of the metal The thickness of this layer ss tsld as ZW 
A , Its diamagnetic susceptibility as —0 200 X 10“*, and 
■Ud. asS494 'riomsoa'f (cf C A. 29, 35930 eipts 
on electron diffractioo by elecUolytic Cu ate interpreted 


instead of approacbmg its true satn. magnetization 'Ibe 
case of simple cubic crystals m which each microcrystxl 
contains 8 atoms is treated This makes it possible w 
tieat half the interaction between atoms rigorously, 
to the remainder an av. energy approximation, timilsr to 
that of the "simple” theory, u applied. The results^ 
-- close agreement with those of the simple theory I®* 


of a surface layer with larger a differ widely from those based on a Gaussian distnbutic® 


. » . .c , . W. Stifler 

Influenee of the formatica of hjdrstei on the diantagBct- 
itm of chermtU cotapoundi p. s Varadachan- Prot. 
Indian Acad Set 2A,161-7aa93o) —The magnetic *us- 
ceptibilities cf H,SO,.H,0 mists were studied at various 
conens Above 86% of the acid, the susceptibilities are 
grmter than those given by the additive law, while below 
M% the values are lower than the additive values 5Ia*, 
««>«“ corresponding to 
H,S0,3H,0. HiSOiBHiOand 
llibO, I8H1O These hydrates are also indicated by t^ 
other phys properties of the mnt The deviations are 
attnbuted to increased deformation of the anion in the 
acid in one rase and decreased deformation in the other 
Acetic acid-water mixts were investigated at vanons 
eonens The results show that the additive law is obeyed 
even at equimol eoticus of the cwnponenls. although a 


.. -i concluded, therefore, that except at low lerops tte 
simple approximation is probably valid as the other a** 
enmptions of the Heisenberg theory. 'The treatment t* 
bigUy math throughout W. W StiFer 

The measurement of dielectric constants and the ccu 
dactiTitiesofeleetxolytetstcltra^ughfrequeacies ' ' 
Taunnov J, Exptl. Tlteoret. Phyt (U S .S R ) *' 
533-9(1935) —Theoretical. F. H Ralhmann 

Motion of an electron m an electric and a magneP* 
field With allowance for the space charge S Ya Brauor 
J. Exptl. Tkearet Phyt. (U. S S- R ) S, e21-6fl'’3^) •" 
A plane condenser system was used and the traiccti^* 
potential distributiou and tharge d. were detd The elec- 
tron d. IS a max at e/mHl “ 2*r and a mm at e/mlU " 
(2i -f- I)t, where k takes on values of 0, 1, 2 • 

time, e, m and I! are elec rharge, mass and magnetir f e' '• 
resp r H Ralhmarn 
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Deptndence of the dielectric properUes of Rochelle i nan. Jr. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 57, lt)04-75(1035).-'Di- 
salt crrstaJs en nechaakal atresses. Rend David, clcc.-fonsl. increments nnd apparent molal vols. were 
tTAv pi\s ylf/a 8. -131-84(1035).— RectanguiarporaUcle* detd. for various betaines, and for n-dimethylantnramlic 
nircds about 20 X 20 X 9 mm., were cut from Rochelle acid (I) and its Me «ter in a variety of solvents 

salt crvst.vls with the 2 largest faces perpendicular to the from H|0 to CtHi. Tor the rigid betaines, approx, dipole 

fl<ixisandfhcothersraraI(el to it and at 45‘lo the 5-and moments were caJed, on the basis of Inovni interatomic 
e-axes. ricetrodcs of A1 foil, with guard rings, were ce- distances These were compared with the values calcd. 

mented to the larger faces. A Braun tube oscillograph from the olxervcd ilielec. increments In solvents ol low 

with suinble amplifying system was used to study the - diclec const , the dielcc. increments (and probab y the 
dielec behavior at vanous field strengths, without rneeb. moments) of all betames studied JalJ below their values in 


stress, when the crystal was subjected to pressure perpen- 
dicular to the o-axis from 2 or 4 faces, and when pressure 
was applied in all directions The results in general arc 
analogous to those oblnmed m similar investigations of the 
magnetic behavior of ferromagnetics, vix. dielec. hysteresis 
and satn are observed Up to 110 v /cm hysteresis is 

absent and the polaruation is proportional to the field nnd — — - ----- - -- - 

reversible, the dielec const (parorielloihe o-axis) havnng a greater in solvents of low dielec const thaninlliO. The 
aconst.valueof approx 500 Above60v/cm thedielec .....i- •».«.. -n-... — i »» 

const, increases very rapidly, reaching 20,000 at about 
100 v./cm , when satn is reached For higher fields it 
decreases with increasing field. Vilien the crystal fs sub- 
jected to mecU. pressure, the hysteresis loop becomes 
unsymmetncal although the reversible part at small field 
strengths persists. 1 fom analogy with ferromagnetic 
theory, the dielec. const, of the reversible polaniation f* 


ized domains This spontaneous polarization 
detd. by the distortion of the domains. The results, given 
in detail, both graphically and in tabular form, are dis- 
cussed and are correlated quantitatively with the piexoelec 
prcpcrtiesoftliecryst. Sixty references W.V." Slider 
Measurement of the varlstion of the dielectric constant 
of water with extent of adsorption. G. H. Argue and 
O. Maass Can J. Heseauh 15B, lCd-C0(l935) — An j 
exptl. technic was devi«ed for measuring the diclec consis 
ol cctlulosic materials eontg. various amts of adsorbed 
HiO. From measurements made with standard cellulose 
the dielec. const, of the adsorbed tIiO was eatcil. over the 
conen. range 0 to 18^o of H,0. The dielec. const, of the 
IIiO initially adsorbed Is less than one quarter of that of 
liquid }I|0, but It increases with the amt. of 1I|0 subse- 
quently adsorbed, until the dielec. const, approximates 


11,0 Tills eficct appears to 1 c an actual deformation of 
ihe mols rather than on nssocn I appears to exist 
largely as an amphotenc ion, in HjO and ale. as well as 
C,!/,. in which its dipofc moment is about 3 timesgreater 
than that of its Me evter The elecirostriction of the solvent 
produced by betaines in 11,0 is less than that produced by 
Kinutae Nils acids but tint due to the betaines is much 
greater in solvents of low diefec const thaninlfiO. T' 
magniitide of the effect is in gcod accord with theory. 

II W. Leahy 

Dipole moments of ethyl and Isosmyl borates and tri- 
pbenyl phosphate. I G Cowley and / R Partington 
Xalure 136. M3(1D32) - In Cdfias solvent, in an all-glass 
celt, with I't plates, the following values were obtained: 

B f. jy P,® 

0 SG35 1 3741 
0 8514 I 415C 


nscTihed to "wall "dispiacements" of spontareouvty polar- * SSfH/To? mm 


riiiPO. 40 « (m p ) 
rr 

38C3CC 
80^)0 cc 
87 41 (calcd) 

Aa elementary derivation > 


50 5 cc. 
94 3CC 
252 5 cc 


Gregg M. Hvans 
t the law of the spsee-ebarge 
cuneat P Sclfnyi Z PAyrti 07, 305-7(1036).— The 
laws giving the current in a high vacuum and 

in a dense gas ran be obtained, apart from a numerical 
factor, from elementary considerations. B. Swirles 
The variation of the viscosity of gases with temperature 
over a large temperature rioge. A B. Van Cleave and 0 
Maass Con J. fifseanh I3B. 140-8(1035), cf. C. A. 

26,3416 — Tliecocffs of MvcosityofNHi, propylene, CiH, 

that of liquid 11,0 as the lIiO content of the fiber op- 6 and Me,0 over the temp range 23* to —M®, were meas 
preaches the satn point. These results agree wnh the urrd The present dan arc comparrd with those of other 
hypothesis concerning the nature of the system cellulose- authors for temps, aliove ti“. It isestd that the authors' 
, J J' Shipley results arc eorrecl to 0 29f and have a relative accuracy of 

Friction dispersion of polar solutions by short electric 0 I^. It is chimed that they arc the most accurate data 
Miiller. Ann Phystk 2i, JVV-JJ2 for the vjs«x»ty of gases nt low temps, to date. The 
(1635). pielec. coasts, of 10% solns. of riiNCh in paraf- validity of a number of viscosity-temp, relations was 
hn oil and in a mineral oil of high viscosUy, and ol the tested with the present data and those previously pub- 
pure solvents were measured at a wave length of COOem , lished. In general, it is found that the equations of 
m the temp, range to 40 , The dielec. consls. of the ' Sutherland and Jones hold at high temps, but /ail at low 
pure solventsand of PhNOiinparafTmoil were independent temps for substances such as CO,, SO„ Nil,, hlciO and 
m the high-viscosity Oil increased propylene, which have viscosity-temp, curves that arc 
that the applied frequency lay convex to the temp, axis belowroom temp. Anempirical 
equation H suggested which adequately represents the 
n.i » PhNO, mol. m the high-Mscosity varulion of viscosity with temp, for these five gases over 

of the”so!%^ w “ to actual viscosity) the temp, range 23® to -80*. However, this relation fails 


rnr,.Hi.. TT,,!. results, o increase* at high temps, for all gases, and even at low temps, for 
f.Wm 1 • s«bstancessuchBsH„airnndC,H,. The viscosify^-temp. 

- curves for COj, SO,, NH,, Me,0 and propylene each show 

a definite inversion or inflection point. Below this inver- 


r^v^J? ^ of Luthl (C. A .27, 

‘hat solos- of Phht^ in a high-viscosity solvent have 
a second dispersion m addn to the dispersion region at 


ite^w^v'eV"’^'*’*- dX"coast?rthe 

smaller than in the prmcipal 


Electric breakdown in gases and ii Volid insGi’alors. 
fio-iev £fge5niise exoll. A’afvw. I4, ny-irp 

A review. West 

Rel^ons between chemical constitution tad dielectric 
7?no?^v*’ F' fhim. Belt. 44, 1C7- 

<5(1936).— A review. H,0. H,S, SO,, CO,, C&. as 

P-riichlorobenrene and the 
a«ds are discussed. R. E. DeRight 

substanc« SmiM* of'die^eWe e^^tj fla'ing molecuiar weights of 'substances’ of hTglTbolUng 

jcu.io ,>y Q 


Sion temp, the viscosity curves are convex to the temp 
ans; above ft they are concave to the temp. axis. In 
general, it seems that this inversion temp, bears a direct 
relation to the polarity of the mol nnd to the cnt. temp 
J. W. Shipley 

The effect of dissociation on flame temperatures. L, 
Reingold. Chattur 6* /«if. 16 , 463-72(1035); cf. C. A. 
29, 6810*. — The reciprocal influence of the simultaneous 
dissoens. of lf,0 and CO, is formulated for combustion 
with insufficient, theoretical and excess air. 

> . . ^ . H, A. Beatty 

A simple modification of Victor Meyer's method for 
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Tts eipenmentil proof of the theory of the n 


V equa- 
tion of state Vitold Jacyna Z Phitik 56. 

( 5935) — Tbe new equation of state is applied to the ejpU 
data of Hausen, Roebuck, and Osterberg on air and A, 
also to the data of Kapitza on He Proof of the calc® of 
the inversion of the Joule-Thomson effect is briefly shown 
Air and A are similar to He as presnously reported Tables 

are given showmg the int ersion point of the Joule-Tbom- 
son effects m both air and A W George Parks 

A kmebc mterpretaton of the "maer effect “ V 
Hjegovan Z Pfijsih 97, S90-tfl9S5WAn vmttpteta- 
tion of the “mner effect” on the kinetic theory of an ideal 
gas B Swirles 

Etpansiott of alcohol and water Curt Luekow 
Pkarm ZenlrathaUe 76. 641-2(1933) —The ph>s. data 
reported are essentially identical with those in Landolt- 
Bomstem W. O E 


1 CF,CO,Ft 1 IdOS. 10 7G, 241.7. CHiClCOaFt 1.1504, 
3170,2527; CHCliCO,Ft 1.2827, 3124. 280 54, CO- 
COiEt 1 3830. 30S7, 325 1 : CCl.F (at 15*) 1 4995, 19 09, 
1922», CHBr, 2 8905, 41 91,222 5, CEr,F 2 7649, 31 C-S!, 
232 4; CKiBrCHF, I 81G9, 27 02, 182 1; CHBrsCHF, 
2A203. 31 60. 22S 7; CHF.CH,! 221259, 31.03, 203 7. 
CHCIFCHCI. 1 5393, 29 95. 230 1; CniClCHCl, 1 4405, 
33 57,222 9, PhF I 0252,27.71,215 0. m.CXHJ'tl 1572. 
25 93,222 4, p-C,H,F, 1 1700C, 27 05. 222.35, m-GH. 

^ FMe 0 9974. 27 97. 253 7. PhCF, l.l&SO. 23.39, 2702, 
PhCCU 1 3723, 39 03, 353 6 , trtfluorotnethylcydohesine 
1 0818, 22 44, 305 9 Consideration of all available diu 
shows that atomic P'» are not strictly const but may ei- 
hibii marked eonstitutise effects Recalen oftheitomic 
P for the Dofroal primary aliphatic senes give* CHj 39.9, 
C8.3, H 15 8, F. 20 1, Cl 55 0, Br C8 5, 1 90 0 Replace 
of H by halogen m mised halides^ esters and a“ 


Surface tension and solvtbon H G Tneschmann 3 matic compds gives P't that may differ cotisidersUy 


Z phystk Ckem B29, 328-34(1935) —Surface tension 
was measured at 22 ‘ hy the maz.-bubble method for HtO, 
Eton, CtHi, hexane, cyclohexane, BuOH andhexjl a)c 
and also for binary mixt with hexane, cyclohexane and 
GH, for solvent From the results, certam conclusions 
could he drawn with regard to the surface activity and 
degree tj4 solvation G M Murphy 

The refractave dispersion of eugenol and isoeugenol 


from those calcd from the foregoing values No eorrel*- 
tion IS shown between the parachor and other functions 
of mol sot .and it appears that these sue not nmilarfust- 
tions of the same phys properly. H A Beattp 

Aloininnm alhyl oxides and their panchors. Robert A 
Robinson and Douglas A. Peak.. J. PAji. Ckm J9, 
1125^(19355 — The foUowmg compds were ptvpd and 
iheir surface tensions and ds were detd.: A1 acetylace* 


Q Thompson Pkoiwi J. 134, 290(1935); cf Pickatd ♦ tonatt, AlEt acetoaeetate, Aldiethylmalonate.Craeeljl 

and Hunter, C A 17, 1949 —The Sellmeier equation *’ "*■ “ "** — — 

(1871) can be resolved into an expression (1) for n at dif- 
ferent wave lengths, believed to be equal to another ex- 
pression (2) for the various wave lengths ta which X» ■ 

2820 A and 2610 A . resp , for eugenol and isoeugenol 
To test the equality of (1) and (2), a was detd for eugenol 

and isoeugenol at 9 different wive lengths (CTOS to 4678 — , . — 

A ) and the results were inserted in (1). Calcn of the . found snth the AI alkoxides is larger than that of > 
corresponding values in (3) gate results fairly equal for ’ ethoxide E. J. Rosrabaiun 

isoeugenol, but deviating for eugenol S U'. ’ **■ ’ ' *' ■ — v,— 

Inaueaee of the proximity of a solid wjJl on the coasist- 
eney of vtseeus tad plasbe matenals. tk' R. K 
Sehofield and C ^ Scolt Blair, j. PJi)s Chm 39, 

973-81(1935) —The rate of flow of an aq paste of BaSO< 
through tubes differing considerably both m radius and 
length was musured under a senes ol pressure heads Foi 
tubes of the same radius, and under the same pressure 
gradient, the rate of flow is independent of the length of 
the tube From this it is concluded that, under the condi- 
tions of these ezpts , this material shows no progressive 
breakdown with tune under shear, as suggested by Am- 
brose and Loomis (C7. A. 27, 5231) for bentonite For dif- 
ferent radu, however, curves for V/rR‘ against PRf2L 
were obtained, which, as previously recorded, do not coin- 
ode as they should if at every pomt in the tube ihevelw- 
ity gradient depends ordy on the sheanng stress The 


acetooate and Al ethoxide, propoxide, isopropoxide, bm- 
oxide, isobutoxide and j«-butoxide Sb ethoxide slw 
wat studied The Al alkoxides do not have a susph 
structure and are unsuitable for parachor detc. Detsi 
of mol sn indicate a fourfold polymmtation If singlet 
linkage formulations are asnimed for the other Al cnspai , 
theaiomicparaehorof AJis39 5 The parachor defio«|T 


Linear thennal expaasioa of aodium tungstate betwen 
20* and 600' J B Austin and R. H H Pinte. Jf 

/ Ckem P*)iir» 3, 683-6(1935) —The linear thenoain 

pansioo cf anhyd NajU'O, was deld in the range 20-600 
with an iBiefferometer (C. A. 27, 2077) The retulti 
V - rwM + 63 194(/ - 20)10'<) +41,5(1 -■ 20)M0-^. 
^/r« •!? 73(1 -20)10-* + 13 83(1 -20m-‘. - " 


radius, and under the same pressure « 17 73 X lO"* + 13 83(1 — 20)10“*, a, •» 17.73 X 10“* + 

..a , . 27cC(f-20>10-» The salt is tnmorphous at atm pre*- 

sute ^todificatwfi III ts stable up to 585*. where U 
changes to n wiih an increase id \o 1. of 17 4% Fora D 
IS stable over a very short temp interval, and changes to 
Na,WO« 1 with a decrease in vol of 0 12% O 3f P 
Temperature dependence of the ahearing strength “ 
glass rods Karl Mengelkoch. Z Piystt 97, 46+> 
(1935) — Cyhndncal glass rods were examd , the citss 
section being maintained const The temp dependent 


hypothesis previously advanced that the proxiauty of ibe 
wall of the tube causes a sheath of material to shear more 
easily than does the bulk of the snaten^ appears, there- 
fore, to be the only one so far advanced that accounts 
for the facts The case of BaSO, is particularly interest- 
icg because the particles are roughly cubic m form and 
the thickness of the modified layer is many times the av. 
particle diam. Harold Gershmowitz 


of the shear strength Was measured between — 1°0* afl4 
545*. A relation is found between the values of tfie 
brealDDg slrmglbs and the size of the mirror-like pwu«® 
of the tom surface The theory is discussed S T 
The change in brittleness during the formation of cf^, 
lals with increasing temperature G. Tammacn and W 
MuUer. Z. oaorg ailgm. Ci^ 224, 194-212(1935)-" 
The action of crystals on deformation is disCB'sed *' 


iS; .jCTsiiinowiii _ *,ie action oi crystals on oeiormation is 0lscu'^™ 

The parachor V. Desreui Bull. roc. chtm Brig 44 , length The effect on rock salt is particularly stressed 


249-^(1935) — The parachor, P, cannot be taken equal 
tothemol vol at the temp wherey «= 1, becauseat that 
temp d, in the formula P “ — d), cannot be 

neglected Hence a comparison of values of P at equal 
values of y is possible only at low temps. Corapanson 
at unequal valij of y may be uncertain, since the expo- 
nent in therelaVjny “« K(D— d)* is not »trvrtl> const but 
foralargeno ol compds over a 15-20* range is found to 
vary from 3.1 to 4 8, the mean value being 3 8 The f<j- 
los^g values of d, y (dynes/sq cm ) and P (accurate to 
resp, were detd- at 20*: BuF 0 7763, 17 72. 
rw-BuF (at 15*) 0 7700. 16 93, 201 0. AinP 
0 / 905, 20 06,241 4, GH,.F 0 8004. 21 83, 281 2. s«- 
07914, 20B9, 2797; CiHi.F 08071, 23J». 
CH.FCOjEt 1 0912, 29^5, 226.2. CHFtCOjEt 
1.1765, 24 CO, 234.8, CIIF.CHtAc 1.2075, 27 13. ^5 


The method of prepn of flawless bnttle crystals . 
senbed. The dependence of etched figures on temp af® 
the effect of edge angles is noted Fractures in the differ 
ent planes of the crystal give charactenstically diffaWt 

fissures Pressure by means of a needlepoint on a surfaf* 

gives sectors of a cube face and pressure figures whe” 
viewed by crossed mcols are obsen ed Effects of temp 
found to 9 and pressure are described also for galena, fluorspar, cal 
' ' cite, ice, quartz and diamond Some expts were 

with certain plastic easily melted org. compds to wbtcB 
pressure was appbed They seem to fall into 3 cUs^p 
namely, (1) those forming thin layers with rounded *9g^ 
(2) those having irregular boundaries with the intenw 
transparent and (3) those falling into an entirely opaqut 
powder Raymond H Lambrt 

Thickness of the amorphous layer on polished metil* 
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H G. Hopkins. Trans. Faraday Soe. 31, 1095-1101 
(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 3593’. — Au was selected as a metal 
with which to work because interference with oside films 
would be minimized. Electron diffraction patterns were 
made after successive removal of portions of the Beilby 
layer by sputtenn? The specimen, 1 cm. square, was 
ground smooth on 00 and 000 emery with The 

metal was ground finally with 0000 emery paper and it was 
then pohshed on clean chamois leather. Four mm rub- 
bing on 0000 emery, 2 min. in each of 2 directions at right 
angles, with C«H» as a lubncant, and a subsequent 15-mia 
polish on chamois was sufficient to induce the pohsh layer 
Electron diffraction patterns alternating with sputtering 
showed the thickness of the Beilby layer to be about 30 
A. There is a gradual increase in crystal size below the 
pohshed surface and at 100 A. below the surface the crys- 
tals are still extremely small, about 5 to 6 atoms m the 
edge. H. A. Smith 

Molecular layers of fatty substances on metals J. J 
Tnllat and H. Motz Trans Faraday Soe. 31, 1127-35 
(1935). — On almost all electron diffraction pholograms 
of metallic and org surfaces there appear reticular dis- 
tances among which are 4.20, 3 SO, 3.0, 2 50, 2.35, 2.20, 
2 02, 1 S7, 1 60, 1 "6 A. as calcd. from diffraction rings 
Spot diagrams correspond to a rectangular lattKe with 
sides of 4 80 and 7.30 A. On a carefully prepd. Au film 
such diffraction effects are ehmmated. If such a film is 
impregnated with paraffin was rings appear that are identi- 
cal with those obtamed from metallic films as well as from 
films of cellulose or polyosymethylene Similar eipts. 
were made with octadecane, sfeanc acid, tnsteaxin, ceryl 
ale , beeswax, cebacic add and oleic acid With the 
exception of the last two acids all of these comp^. gave 
reticular distances that are mcluded m the above list. It 
u concluded that all films and surfaces unless special pre- 
cautions are taken show diagrams correspoodmg to those 
of losg-cham aliphatic compds. These diagrams gradu- 
ally disappear and are tnissmg altogether if a single region 
IS irradiated with electrons for several cnm. The ortho- 
rhombic form of paraffin always appears after irradiation 
of the monocluuc form H. A. Smith 

Cryatallizaboa of thin metal films B. N. da C. An- 
drade. Trans Faraday Sot. 31, 1137-50(1935) —The 
polanzbg microscope was used for examg. sputtered films 
of Ag and Au 50 atoms thick on glass. The mtcroscopic 
method possesses 2 advantages over the electron fraction 
method, viz (1) the microscope can delineate the distn- 
buuon in space of the umts which the electron beam de- 
tects, (2) the microscope gives certainly the crystal sue. 
The Ag and Au films were heated at 250-280® and 400®, 
resp. After an hr. small spheniJitic crystals about 1 p 
found. Continued heating increased the no. 
of these spheruhtic centers but not their sue. On further 
hating Ag films at temps, up to 350® the spherulites 
chan^ to the usual crystal form of Ag with the (111) faces 
parallel to the glass surface. The crystals grow reluctantly 
m a direction perpendicular to this face. In buildmg up 
t^e crystals the siinoundmg film is decreased m thickness 
t, spherulites form is inversely propor- 

^mond and mi» substrates yield the same results. The 
is similar but changes occur at about 
iro higher. When are contammated with Hg the 
®P^^tic aggregation occurs at room 
t^p. Small Au pa^cles (1-2 p) grown by slow rcduc- 
this opticaUy aniso- 
mptc form of aggregauon. It appears that when An and 
Ag atoms are brought together by slow diffusion the first 
sphenihtic aggregation. The discos- 
^1 1 .f/ as to the validity, 

(1) of callmg the initial particles spherulites and (21 rf 
assming the sputtered film to be moaocryst. HAS 
Optical rweaich on evaporated metal layers L S 
^tem. Trans. Faraday Soc. 31, 1155-56(1935).— The 
mportance of measurements of optical transmissmty and 


1 tenal is lUiiminated homogeneously from all sides, the 
ratio of the intensity reflected within a sobd angle, dfli, in 
a direction A to the intensity incident within an equal solid 
angle (is equal) to the total reflectivity for direction A. 
This makes necessary only one measurement of the re- 
flected intensity The method may be used for the study 
of the transition pomts in metals. H. A. Smith 

Validity of Drude’s optical method of investigatmg trans- 
. parent ffims on metals. Leif Tronstad. Trans. Faraday 
* Soe. 31, 1151-8(1935).— The optical method of Dnide for 
examn. of thin transparent films and of the assumptions 
on which the method is based are reviewed. The validity 
and applicability of the method for a wide range of surface 
problems are discussed The limitations are not yet 
thoroughly investigated, but considering the disadvantages 
of other methods for the examn of thm surface films, the 
optical method deserves wider attention by investigators 
3 of surface problems H. A. Smith 

The oxidation of metals II Copper, brass, alummum 
brass, aluminum bronze, magnesium and some znagne- 
siom alloys G D Preston and L L. Bircumshaw. 
Phtl.Ua[ 20,706-20(1935), cf C A 29, 2813*.— The 
structure of thm oxide layers was studied by electron dif- 
fraction The oxide film formed on pure Cu in air or O 
at temps up to 183“ consists of CujO crystals with a (111) 
plane parallel to the pohshed surface Repeated oxida- 
< tion and reduction produced a surface that consisted of 
many very small crystals oriented at random. No evi- 
dence of CuO was found With brasses of various compns 
It was found that small amts, of As had no effect on 
the results AI inhibits the formation of CuiO on the 
surface at lower temps , probably by the formation of a 
film of AIjOi At 400® all the samples showed Imes re- 
sembliog those of ZoO ZnO and CuiO existed as sep 
. phases Pure Mg and alloys of Mg with hfn, Za, Cd, Cu 
’ and Al were studied. Id all cases, even when the Mg con- 
tent was very small, the surface of the metal oxidized at 
400® consisted of cubic M^. At lower temps, the spectra 
could not be interpreted. The nature of the onentation 
ot thm films IS discussed E J. Rosenbaum 

Inner adsorption in salt crystals. Nature of the inclix- 
sum of zinc sulfide in copper sulfide.' D. Balarev Z 
a«<if. Chem. 102, 408-11(1935). — It is shown by expts 
6 that the copptn. of ZnS by CuS is a typical case of inner 
adsorption and not one of postpptn. as Rolthoff and 
Pearson assumed (C A. 26, 1851). W. T. H. 

Grain changes in polymorphous conrersion. G. Tam- 
m ann and W. Boehme. Z anorg allgem. Chem. 223, 
365-8(1935). — Discussion of the change in grain sue and 
numbtf when a substance undergoes a change from one 
crystal Iona to another. The number of grattss per unit 
area increased from 4 to 70 during the conversion of KNOi 
^ at 120®; from 2 to 36 forNHiNOiat 87"; andfromlOto 
175 for Agl at 145“. The number decreased from 7 to 4 
for AgNOr at 260“ and from 2 to 1 for TlNOi at 72 8“. 

Arthur A. Vernon 

Inner potentials of crystals and the electron diffraction. 

V. E. Lashkarev. Tronr. Foroday Soc 31, 1081-95 
(1935). — The difficulties eacountered in the detn. of inner 
potentials by electron diffraction methods are discussed 

Q at length, hlost of the present difficulties with fine struc- 
ture and ‘'prohibited” maxima may be ebminated mathe- 
matically by further development of wave mechames 
along the Imes set down by Bethe {C. A 23, 332) and 
Morse (C. A. 24 , 5604). H A. Smith 

The mechanism of ionic mohon m solid electrolytes. 

W. Schottfcy. Z.physik.Chtm B29, 335-55(1935).— The 
theory of elec. cond. of solids of Jost (cf . C A . 27, 4457) 
is discussed. The method used there for estg. the abs 

9 value of the coacn. of empty spaces m the crystal lattice 
is not exact enough A few qual conclusions can be 
drawn. The alk. earth oxide lattices are also assumed to 
conduct iomcally by a mechanism of empty spaces. The 
vanaUon in the anodic and cathodic cond m alkali halides 
IS due not to different nos. but to different mobihty of the 
two funds of empty spaces. If the vapor pressure of the 
metallic component is raised, at first a decrease and then, 
with further increase in the vapor pressure, an increase in 
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the total value of ilii. electrolytic cond takes place Uec- 
iromc cond of slk earth halides now can be cakd scml- 
einpirically and an approach to the fundarnental theory 
«etm5 possible G M Morphy 

Internal and superficial conductivity of euproas oitde. 
Leon Dubar Compt rend 201, 883-5(1935), ef. C. A. 
29, 49S6* — Comparison of the cond of a rod and plate of 
Cu 0 before and after drying over PjOi shows tins to de- 
pend on both the internal (ff) and superficial (»») cond , 
ilic latter alone being affected by adsorbed moisture In 
'iniilar fashion w for a dried sample was reduced to •/« of 
us initial talue after slight attack with dil HjPO, icdlowrd 
iiv washing and drying C A Silberrad 

The temperature dependence of the electro-optical 
Kerr eSect of nitrobenzene at the transibon point W. 
lUrzog Z fAysit 97, 233^1(1935) —No diseontmuity 
in the Kirr const could be delected as the temp passed 
through the Wolfkc Mazur transitioii point (C A 26, 
J158) D Swirles 

Displacement of the Curie point due to tension E 
Engicrt Z Phystk 97, 94-0(1935) —A displacement of 
the Cum. point was found fora wire under tension by Ray- 
Ctiaudburi(C A 20,3154), this was in contradiction to 
liieexpis of Adams and Green (C A.25, 5S06) lathe 
present espts no effect was detected, it can certainly be 
no more than V« that found by Ray-Chaudhun 

D Swules 

The atomic factor of zinc Cecilia Mossm Kotin and 
Juse Losada Anates i«e ispall. Jit euim 33, 597-001 
1 1935) — The scattering factor of Zn is detd , the first 
ubtaioed from an element belonging to the hexagonal sys- 
tem The photometne method was used to measure the 
intensities of the reflections, according to which the curve 
of relative values is drawn. Intensity of the (101) re- 
tleetioQ of Zn is compared to mtensity of the (200) re- 
flection of KaCl.and tor sin9/X > 0^)34, /t« * 31 0, which 
permitted the curve of the ezptl values to be drawn 
Comparison of the expti with the theoretical curve shows 
a greater slope for the first, and 2 undulations not found 
in the latter C M Syoimes 

Fine structure of z-rty absorption edges in close-ptelied 
tuhie and tlose-psched hexagonal crystal lattices D 
Coster Phytieo 2, 605-10(1935) —The fine structure of 
x-ray absorption edges was compared for Ca and Ti of 
cubic and hexagonal close pacLing, reap. By reducing Ibe 
distances of the max and mm absorption for Tl by a 
factor (2 91/3 97)1, corresponding to the distances o< 
neighbonng atoms in the 2 structures, the Ca aodTi curves 
are found identical Likewise curves for a- and v-brass 
are identical after reduction to a common distance between 
atoms Thus the positions of the edges in the speetrum 
are found the same, however, there suU ate typical dif- 
ferences m the form of the max and mm due to the differ- 
ence in lattice B. J C van der Ifocven 

The law of the pomts of fusion and the lattice bonds 
Robert Forrer Ann phyi (U), 4. 202-69(1935) — 
Continuing previous work on the Cune point, F. shows 
that tn ps of ordinary metals obey the same law as that 
tletg the Curie points, namely T — F\^, where F 
IS a const, close to 300® and F! is the no of "contacts" 
attributed to the atom. These contacts are interpreted 
as representmg contacu between the external electron 
orbits of neighboring atoms, these orbits forming ao 
• electronic lattice " Moms MusLat 

Lattice constant of galena determined with a new z-ray 
spectrometer Evald von Zeipel. Atktv Mol Ailron 
Pystk 2SA, Ko 8, 18 pp (1935) — By precision methods 
developed in Siegbahn’s laboratory the Ag A'a line was 
measured in the first (our orders of reflection from the 
cube face of a selected galena crystal Results are if- = 
5923 34 X U at 18®, and «/X« - 8 0 X lO'* (X m A . I =. 
4 .T latter agrees well with the theoretical value 

‘ ~ ^ 10 based on the measured d * 7.82. The half- 
width of the first-order line, 5 O', show ed the cryslal used 
sood quahty. C. D. West 

Difietences in lattice constants. G. Wassermann 
Metallmrlschaft 14, 813-15(193.') —A review of recent 
uttratiwe Tbirtten relerences C D. Macfaitane 


1 Crystal structure of silver azide Marc Bassifre 
CbntM. rend. 201, 735-7(1935). — AgNi « orthoihoiDbit 
with A 5 5S, 5 5 03, c6 04 A , d 4 81, 4 mols intheu&it 
cell, space group FlJ — Iban. The structure closely 
resembles those of KN| and RbNi (Hendricks, il ol , 
C A. 20, 318; Gunther, tl el , C. A. 24. 2930), being 
ionic and consisting of alternate planes parallel to (100) 
of Ag and N» ions, the latter being linear with N-N - 
. 1.18 A. C. A. Silberrad 

The crystal structures of rubidium and ammonium fluo- 
borates J. L Hoard and Virpnia Blair. J. Am.Cktm 
Soc. 57, 1983-8(1935).— X-ray data show orthorhombic 
units structure RbBFi, <>> 9.07, 5o " 5 CO, Cg — 7 23 

A.andforNH.Br,, og - 0 00. 5o “ 5 64 and e» = 72MA 
In the latter there is some evidence for the existence of H 
bonds between N nnd F. L W. Elder 

The crystal structure of hexagonal silver iodide Lmd- 
3 say llelmholz. J.Cktm /’Ayt«£r3, 740-7(1935) —From 
oscillation data, a structure is assigned to hexagonal Agl 
at room temp, in which the Ag atoms are distributed at 
random among 4 positions tetrahedrally surrounding the 
ideal position in the wurtzite stnieture. Previous work 
IS discussed, and evidence favoring this structure is pre 
seated At bquid.air temps the structure approximates 
closely that of wurlzile with the ideal parameter value of 

1/8 Phys characteristics of Agl are discussed in relation 

* to the proposed structure. C. M. P 

A study of the molecular structure of diiodoetbsne 
Iodine bond resonance and the molecular structure of 
duodoethylene Molecular packing In their ciystalUtoces 
Harold J*. Klug J. Chtm J’hyius 3, 747-53(1935). 
ef C A. 29, 7731»— From data obtained by an s W 
study of the crystal sirueture of (CHgl)i and frsnr-CHI 
CHI the positions of the I atoms m the crystal cells were 
$ located. 1 band resonance is discussed and a factor of 

0 93 of the leogib of the longer bond proposed for evalu^ 
mg tbe interaiomic distance for any resonating bond Go 
ibebasisofiheconceptsof tetrahedral C bonds, bond reso 
nance, Pauling's normal covalent bond radii, etc ■ rea- 
sonable mol models for these compds, were predicted 
Comparison of Ihe'e with tbe z-ray data showed that the 

1 1 distances agree excellently with certain l-I distaniM 
within the crystal cells, thus locating tbe mols withm the 

6 cells These models together with Mack’s concept of the 
atomic domain radius of atoms in cryst^s permitted ■ 
consideration of the packing of tbe mols. in the crystal 
lattice, thus locating the atomic coordinates of the 
llatomsiathecell The domain radu were: I = 197A, 
II “ 1.23 A. The rcsultmg mol packing explains scii 
agrees excellently with observed phys. properties of th' 
two crystals. O M. ^ 

J The dynasuc ^eory of the diamond latbce. HI ‘Tht 
diamond.grapbiie transformaboB N. S NagendraNs^ 
Proe. Indion Acad Set 2A, 143-52(1035); cf. C A.3^- 
57J4 * — Tie Irassfonnalioa is exj^iaed by a gtotw 
applicalioA of dynamics to crystal lattices. At a certain 
temp the diamond lattice attains us max energy a®* 
then passes over to that of graphite. C^cn. of this temP 
from energy relationships agrees with expti detns Tbe 
theory also agrees with the calcd. energies of Lasareff, t' 

8 C A. 29, C133». R. E DeRight 

Foemtbon of new nuclei in trjstalliiabon. I. 0®' 
pendente of the time of Incubabon on tbe deformshaa 
and the heabng condibons M. O. Komferd. J.Expd 
Tieorel. Pkyt (U. S S R ) 5. 556-63(1035).— K. dis- 
cusses the concepts’ speed of formation of centers, re- 
crjrstn wave and tendency toward reerysln. Al wires 
tempered at 410* were deformed by tension, and allows 
to recrystallize al 300®. For samples deformed 4 5, 6 o 
V aud 7 0%, the speeds of nuclei formation ore not linear 
functions Of time or degree of deformation but increase 
more rapidly than linearly with bme and deformatioo 
The linear speed of the growth of nuclei is greater for sntai’ 
ler deformation and falls rapidly and linearly with bm' 
F. H. Rathmanii 

The adsorpbon of methane by coal. j. Bartlett Sutler 
and Earl C. H. Davies. J, Ant. Cktm Sac. 57, 17^' 
(1935) —The adsorption of CH, by coal svas measured »' 
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aid 24 60- at ptassutaa up to about 1 atm. 1 Tho autlace pottut.als ol tha pol>™ar b'™ 

auu.-tw mv., although the surface d. of the polar grwps IS only 

I/, to */f that of steanc acid type films, which gi\e com- 
parable potentials. The contribution of each polar ^oup 
15, therefore, considerably greater than that of the dipole 
of the vertically oriented stearic acid mol. The surface 
potential of a condensed film increased about 13y<) less 
rapidly than the surface d. of the dipoles. G. M. P. 

Colloidal chemical study of systems of three liquid com- 
poacnts. I The colloidal behavior of cntical nurtures 
of three liquids N'aoyasu Sata and Osamu ITimura 
Bull Chem Soc Japan 10. 4(y>-20(l')1.'.) — S>stemscon- 
sisting of conductivity IIjO as one component (A), C«T{(, 
CiHiHfe, CiH.Et, C«H,C1, CiIIiNOj, CiHiNlfr, o-xyUne, 
Bi-xylene, p-<ylene, cyclohexane, n-pentane, n-hexane, 
ecu CHCU, C^, chloroethylene and EtjO for component 
B and MeOH, EtOH, PrOH, iro-PrOH and McjCO for 


10 94’, ana w ai prcssuics lu auuut 1 4^.. 

The results agree with the Freundheh equation. The 
beat of adsorption calcd. from the adsorption data is 
about 5000 cals per mol of CH. P.H. Emmett 

Densibes of adsorbed gases I Carbon dioxide on 
charcoal. Thos De Vries J. Am. Chem. Sot S7, 
1771-4(1935)— By using He as an inert gas the d of ad- 
sorbed COj on C detd. at 30’ was found to he in the range 
0.So to 0 91. From the exptl. results together with an ^ 
curve calcd. according to Polanji's theory it was 
shown that He did not penetrate the COi la>er when its 
d was more than 0 09 g. Per ml P H Emmett 

The sorption of dimethyl ether on alumina J. Ed- 
wards and O. Jfaass Can. J Restareh 13B, 133“9 
(1935), cf C. A 28,18’, 29, 3Si'Jl‘ —The sorption of 
MeiO on alumina was investigated at pressures from 0 5 
to 52 atm , the crit. pressure, over the temp range *'■ 


135\ The results are comparable to those for the propyl- j component C, were studied The presence of a colloidally 


dispersed phase was shown by a bluish opalescence in the 
Tyndall cone m the systems confg the cyclic compds , 
ecu, CHCl, and CS- with the a cs , but those coatg. 
pentane, hexane, EtjO and McjCO did not show this 
effect, this indicates some relation between chem struc- 
; and the fonnation of emulsions The most stable 

_ _ emulsions were obtained with the 2 systems contg. CiH» 

the pores except at high relative pressures The increase with MeOH and EtOH The opalescent range for the 
m crit temp, ol such a liquid must be exceedingly great * system CiH^-ElOII-HjO is shown on a triangular dia^am 


ene, Al-Os system. No discontinuity in the sorption a 
companies the transition of sorhatc from vapor to gas at 
the ent temp , this diffem from the prenous results for 
the hquid-to-gas change. The initial stages of the sorp- 
tion mvolve the formation of a unimol lajer followed, with 
increasmg pressure, by a mullimol layer of increasing 
depth It IS urdiUely that condensation to liquid occurs in 


lo account for the continuous form of the isobars up 
135’. J. V,'. Shipley 

Effect of temperature on selective adsorption by sibca 
gel frem binary mixtures M R Aswathaaara) ana Rao 
/ Indian Chtm Soe 12, 371-5(1935) —The variation of 
selective adsorption with temp was measured, SiOt gel 
was used with CUHi-CiHu, FtOH-Ciili and CilUN-H-0 


milts over aa entire range of cooms It was found that 5 EiOH and H:D 


by a space between 2 branches of the curve, called an 
•stand The temp range m which the emulsion is stable 
was also deid for this system, and the resp increases m 
vol of the HsO and C«H| byers were measured, this 
showed that HtO has the greater attraction for the EfOH. 
The bluish opalesctnet is due to a dispersed phase con- 
sisting prinapally of Ctllt in a dispersion medium of 


the selectivity (apparent adsorption) decreases with arise 
in temp By plotting selectivity against the cqud conen 
hy the selectively adsorbed component, U- and S-shaped 
curves were obtained The equation 5 “ Cj (AV*i + <h/Ti 
- tn') where m' is the wt of the mm adsorbed by 
1 g. of the gel was derived for a U-shaped curve, which 
indicates that selectivity decreases with nve in temp The 
equation applies to dil. solas, only and can be used for S- 


E R Rushton 


Measorement of coUoid-osmotic pressure by Ktogh and 
Nakoxawa’t method Hiroshi Nagaohn J Btochem 
(Japan) 22, 351-^(1035) —Equilibration of the colloid- 
osmotic pressure requires at least 24 hrs Also the exptl 
error of the detn decreases os the reading at equil U 
taken The pressure is proportional to the abs temp , 
which confirms the earlier findings of Imai The colloid- 
osmotic pressure decreases more rapidly than the conen , 


^haped curves if these are considered m being made up of <5 the rebtioa between the values being expressed by the 


2 U-shaped curves each representing the selectivity of one 
of the components. IVhea Ti is const., the variation of 
ni' with temp, is comparatively small, and for small values 
of Cl a straight line should be obtained when log 5 is 
plotted against l/T, a prediction verified by the exptl. 
findings. C. R Addinall 

Surface potential difierences of ununolecular films of 
fatty acids. Yohei Yamaguchi and &buro Mizuno ^ v»c 
Bull. Chem Soc. Japan 10, 453-W(lP35) —See C A 29.’’ use of 
o7lS’. G. G 

tJnimolecular films of molecules which he flat on the 
l^ace of water. 1 Surface pressures and potentials of 
films of long molecules : Polymers of w-hydroxydccanoic 
D. HarVms, Everett r Carman aud Hennan 


E. Ries, Jr. J. Chem Phyues 3 , 092-8(1935).— Film 
pressures and surface potentiab were measured for a series 


gener^ formula P - orC/(l — 50. vvhereP, Cand T 
are the pressure, colloid conen. and abs temp , re«:p , 
while a and 5 are consts , which are detd. empincally 
S. Morguhs 

Studies is electroendosmosis. VII. Some measure- 
ments with sonaqueous liquids and high voltages Har- 
old P. Dakin, Fred Fairbrother and Alfred E Stubbs 
J J Chem Soc 1935, 1229-33; cf C. .fl. 29, 4G49*.— By 
use of an improved app with photographic recording, the 
rate of electroendosmosis of 0 ales and ethers through a 
Jena Cerate glass diaphragm is found to increase linearly 
with the potential at low voltages and more than linearly 
at high voltages up to 6000 v. per cm The flow rate be- 
comes const, within 0 002 sec. after the application of po- 
te^l. H. A. Beatty 

The electrical conductance of coUoidal solubans at lugh 

U-. — JT Fncke Phys 

—Measurements 


r.t _ 1 1 1 i. J — . <u<r<;<ir<.cjicai cooauccance or couoiaai soiunons at me. 

wic S t^ydro^decanoic acid, with mol. s frequencies. Howard J. Curtis and Hugo Fncke Phyi 

1 • • oriented parallel to Rrr. 48, 775(1935) ; cf. C. A. 29. 5719* —Measurements 

M form 0( the Harkins and Fischer of dec. cond. were made on colloidal solas at frequencies 

m thi 5^''^ modification up to 16.000 lx per sec At higher frequencies there is 

in tte procedure tos the use of two radioactive Po dec- a use Jo pnnrt arc,./vi *..,.1. » *,-...11 ... .>...1.- 


. . - two radioactive Po dec- 

trodes over the film. The pressure-area relations show 
that the area per mot. m the condensed films is nearlv 
proportional to the mol. wt. and that the compressibility 
Ot the films is toge The film d. is lowest for the polymers 
of smallest mol. wt. The films are not verv’ sensitive to 
chMges in pH. but on changing from an acid to an alt 
vubstrate the films in the expanded state give higher mol 
areas at given pressures, and the pressures for film col- 
considerably higher. The vertical cross secUon 
of the mols lies between 19.4 and 19 9 sq A , nearly the 
^me as the horizontal cross section ot Vertically onented 
?’?«reoces between films with 
f tabulated 


perpendicular and with parallel orientation a 


a nse in Cond. assoed. with a small decrease in dtelec 
const. Measurements were made on powd glass and 
Laolin suspended in KCl, mineral oil in Na oleate, and 
colloidal solus of Al.Oi, VjOj, starch and gelatin (at us 
isoeiec. point) . The conen. of the KCl was v aried to gu-e 
sp. conductances of 10"* to 10“* mho/cm. with no ap- 
preciabfe change m the cond. -frequency curves. The 
aged VtO* sola showed a marked increase in the high- 
frequency conductances. Most of the frequency-cond 
curves show a sharp change in their rate of increase 
twttn 500 and 2000 kc per sec. Thiv increase in cond 
of suspensions and colloidal solns is probably due to an 
effect of the «ame t>Te as the Debye-Falkeahagen effect 
•n strong eJectroJytes (C 4 22, 2705), the static forces 
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between charges on the colloidal particles and those in ' 
the adjacent portion of the continuous phase produce, 
in an external held of low frequency, an interference with 
the displacement of the ions of the continuous phase, which 
disappears at high frequencies Soils show similar in- 
creased cond of high-frequency radio waves (Strutt, 
hJeh Kach Ted 7, 387(1930), Feldman, Pretc. Inst. 
Rad Enz 21, 704(1933), Smith-Rose, J. Ina EUtt. 
Fng LoBdoB 75,221(1934)) G. M. P. _ , 

Highly polymerized compounds CXVII The classi- 
fication of colloids H Staudinger Btr, 68B, 16S2-OI 
(1935), cf C /I 29, 7135’ —Colloids may be classified 
either as globular colloids (sphero-colloids) Of as fiber 
colloids (linear -colloids). The former form only slightly 
Mscous solns winch follow Einstein's formula (cf. follow- 
ing abstr ) up torelatitely highconcns (5%), and deviate 
only slightly up to 10% The viscosiyr is independent of 


Distances between colloidal particles in iridescent strati 
of some feme oxide sols Wilfned Heller. Compt. teni 
201,831-3(1035); ef.C A. 2*. 2029; 29, 6330>.— The dis- 
tance, d, between the layers of tactoids which produce by 
tntntereaee the iridescent colors in sols of FeiOi prepi 
under certain conditions by hydrolysis of solns of FeCh 
IS given by the equation d — (iX — 2diV«J — cos’a)/ 
2 \/b 5 — cos’a, where di is the Ihiclkness of the tacfoid 
assumed const , X wave length of light, k order of color, 
a inchnation of incident beam, n, and ni ore refraclne in- 
dexes of the tactoid and liquid, resp Such distances were 
detd for solns of FeCIi of (initial) conen. (c) 0 0108- 
0 0623 Jf, after perils (1) of 69-1695 days For I const 
dun max. (2000-3000 A.) for approx c - 0 05 if, for 
c const d increases with time, but with some mdicalionof 
a max between 190 and 24S days and subsequent decline 
The changes are consistent with slow increase in charge of 


the sph« sue, for a particles resulting from merease in conen of K 


Hagen-PoiseuiUe law To tins group belong most lyo- 
phobic colloids or suspensoids The fiber colloids form 
solns that do not obey Einstein's formula, the vtscosily 
increases rapidly with conen and with length of fibM 
(sue of particle) Highly viscous solos form gels. These 
solns do not obey the Hagen-Poiscuille law. Lyophdic 
colloids (emulsQids) belong to this group Fiber col- 
loids have much greater surface than globular colloids of 


through slow continuing hydrolysis C. A Silbenad 
The properties of ailrer halides peptized m |elatia by 
supersonic wives H. \V. Dangers Z. Physik 97, 34- 
45(1935).— The photographic behavior of peptued ernul 
sions that are mechanically produced by bigh-frequeocy 
sound waves only, is examd The properties of the emul 
affected by heat treatment. The effects of sary- 


and iiller in all properties assoed with brge < «« binding materials upon the ^in aod on ^e ch^cta 
surface Most inorg colloids are globular; the siIkw are studied Under suitable conditions 

• • '• • ■ ' ■ ihe sensiUvity and the color sensitivity can be mace 

very high The importance of the surface state of the 
Ag halide grams before the addn. of the gelatin is discuswa 
in relation to npenmg. S. Tolansty 

The cbeodcaj and physical characteristics of water e( 

I. Hydrates conuixung up to three tsole 


acids are Lnear. Org colloids arc classified as macro- 
mol , held together by covalent bonds, and as micelles, 
which consist of simple mols. held together by van der 
Wails' forces Both macroreols and fnieettes may be 
eithe spbero- or linear<olloids CXVni. Viscosity m- 
veshgsbens on organic spbero- and hnear-ceUoids. It. ^***^*bo° 


Staudinger and E. Husemann Ibid 1C91-7.— The" Em- $ «de8of water. LuipPassenm. Cost ebm Ml 6S,X> 


1 viscosity formula, ij* “ 1 + 0 025 </s, where e. .. 
the relative viscosity of the soln , e the conen and a 
the d of the solute, holds (or S sols as well as for true 
solns. of sugars and polyalcs. with approx spherteal mots 
The emulsification of a monomeric scyrol by Na oleate 
results m a polytnene styrol latex (similar to rubber latex) 
m which the polystyrol particles are spheneal and obey 

Einstein's formula The polystyrol may be pptd. from •••—•— — . v— .-r— 

the latex and then redissolved by CiH* in the form of d 1 83 (cf. Hettser, C. A. 13, 1559, Sleator and 


11(1935) — The present paper begins a systematic invesu 
gallon ^ the infrared absorption of the HiO of crysln u 
morg. and org compds The infrared absorption spectn 
between approx. 1,30 and 2 k of 8 compds. were detd 
with an app already desenbed (cf. C /I. 27, 4801) ssd 
with a technic which is described m detail The follojnot 
data pie the compds. examd. and the wave lengths of ue 
of their 2 bands (in »>): water vapor (I), 


fibers The viscosity of the fiber solas, does not follow 
Einstein's formula, the sp viscosity of a 1% soln of the 
fiber being 1000 tunes peater than that for the latex. 
Similar differences are obtained between the viscosities of 
emulsions of vinyl acetate and vinyl butyrate, and those 
of the corresponding hlejCO solns L E. S 

The structural viscosity of solutions of high polymers 


C. 19. 3218). bquid water fU) at 18% 1.443, 1 930 (d 
Collins, C A. 17. 681, Dreisch, C. A 19. 779).. >« 
(Ul), 1.474, 1 976 (cf. Saunders, Johns Hophns tfBir 
C»rc. 18. No. 180.58(1899); Bode, C. A. 4, 274), (COr 
NIW.HjO (IV). 1 385, 1 828, HO,CCH,C(COiH)- 
(OH)Cll,CO,H H,0 (V), 1 380, 1 833, (CO,H)i.2H-0 

(VI), I 408. 1 907; BaCl,JJH,0 (VII). 1 475. ' 


J Coumou- CAemiKeetNad 32 , 420-9(1935) —Liquids, CaSO. 3H,0 (VllI),’l.42G, 1 994; KjFb(CN), 3HiO (B)- 
have structural viscosity if the rate of flow m capillaries ^ 1 412. 1 Kt; AcONa 3HiO (X), 1 470, 1 908, (AcO)r 
is not proportional to the pressure and the viscosity de- — , . . — . . — ... . . . 

creases with pressure. The Hess viscometer was us^ 


Pb3H,0 (kl), 1 474, 1 070.’ For ’iV and V tie 
bands correspond to those of water in the vapor state 
lor VI, VH, X and XI they are almost the same as those ei 
We; ani lor VDi an4 IX they occupy intermediate T'® 
lions The coincidence m the positions suggests that in 
the 1st group the H,0 of crystn has a mol structure analo* 
gous to that of water vapor, i e , simple HiOmols , intie 
Sod group to that of ice , i e , dimer (HjO)i or trimer 
(IIiO)t mols , and in the 3rd poup to a mut. of the difief 
ent types of mols To test this theory, a mixt of compos « 
the absorption bands of which differ approx the same ts 
those of 1 and HI were examd , viz , C«H« and hexane, *0“ 
a I* I mixt. of them, in the range of 1-2 ii CiH* showeo 
bands with maxima at 1.175, I 419 and I 704 ii 
eorate, Lt spectre tnfrorouge, 1928,215, C A.22, 43»). 
heiane at 1.228, I 439 and 1.778 (cf. Ellis, Phys Ac® 

O..V.V..W w. - ...u, 48(1924)). The mixt. showed bands at 1.198, 1 43(1 aw 

toms with structural viscosity have considerably higher 1 741, compared with theoretical values of 1 200, I J-j 
a 0 5% carobin soln. has a viscosity and 1.739 m, resp These results support the theory^’; 
20% gum arable soln the HiO of crystn m compds such as VIIl and 

. , , . J C. van der Hoeven composed of different hinds of mols. A similar thepw 

of solutions of substances of high molecular of nonhomogeneous HjO of crystn m hydrated salts 

V.* I' Marchlewska Pnem- been advanced by several investigators to explain 

•A review with mote than fW varying behavior of the several mols of H»0 of crysto 

A C 7 during dehydration 11 Hydrates containing mote 


det. the effect Structural viscosity is found m gelatin 
■stAoi Wl%) In 4% starsAi srtns it is found provided 
the soln has not been heated more than 2 bts. at 122*; 
after 30 min at 15o* there is no lonpr any structural vis- 
cosity. Com dextrin shows slight structural viscosity; 
coned, sucrose or glucose solns. do not. Of plant ma- 
terials carobm soln (0 5%), tragaeanth soln. (0 5%) and 
linseed mucilage show the effect, gum arabic (20%), 
cashew gum (30%) do not; pectin soln. (4%) andbchrain 
soln (5% in dll alh ) do slightly. No structural viscosity 
is found in solns. of phenol-formaldehyde resins, but 
polystyrene (tetralia soln 2%) does show it if the polymer 
i^repd.atlowtemp (100®) m the absence of Oj and HtO 

The conclusion is that structural viscosity i« found only 

a solns contg long stretched particles of a mm size. ^ 48(1924)). 

iral viscosity have considerably bigl • — • 

equal to tharof a 
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tliree molecules o( water. Ibid, 511-17— The absorp- 
tion bands between appror. 1.30 and 2 m of 10 more hy- 
drated salts were measured. The following data give the 
compds. examd., and the wave lengths (m »i) of the 
mauma of the 2 bands: NaKH<HPOi 4ItjO, 1.451, 
1 941- CuSO. 511,0. 1.465, l.OOO; MnSO. 5H,0, 1 4W, 
1958: NaAO, 5H,0, I4G4. I.95S; NiSO,.(NTW^. - 
6H,0 (1), 1 470, 1.971; ZnSO. (NHOjSO, CH,0 (II), 
1.471, 1 973: MgSO. 7H,0, 1 450, 1.955. NiSO, 7H,0. 
1.460, 1 95S. ZnSOi 711,0. 1.459. 1.957; Na,B*Oj 10H,O, 
1.453, 1.943; Na,SO. lOHA 1 462, 1 904, Na-CO, - 
10H,O, 1.466. 1.965; .41,(500,1811,0. 1443, 1.930, 

K,SO, Al,(SO0,34II,O (IH), 1.473. 1 970. K,SO, - 
Cr,(SO0,.24H,O (IV). 1 471. 1 973; (NHOiSO, Fe,- 
(SO0,.24H,O (V), 1 474, 1.977 As in the previous work 
(ct. above), some of the hydrates (I, n. III, IV and V) 
give evidence of contg 11,0 of crystn in the same form 
as ice; in the other salts, the HA9 of crystn is probably 
a mixt. of mob like those in ice and m water vapor. 

C C. DavK 

The chemical and physical charactenstics of the water 
contamed in colloidal substances. 1 An investigation 
of eome orgamc colloids Luigi Passenni Ca::. <htm 
ilal, 6S, 518-28(1935), ef preceding ahstr — The infra- 
red absorption spectra between approx 0.8 and 2 of 6 
hydfophiiic colloids (3 gels and 3 sols) were examd by the 
same method as before. The following data give the sub- 
stances examd and the wave lengths (m j,) of the maxima 
of the bands water (at 18*), 1 203, 1.443, 1 930, agar- 
agar gel (3%) 1.230, 1 472. 1.973, starch (20% sol) — . 
1 443, 1 930, idem (40% sol) — , 1 448, 1 937. uSem (50% 
sol) — , 1 460, 1 050, idem (C0% sol) — , 1.465, 1 957. 
egg albumin (natural) (1) 1 210, 1 4.54, 1 940. idem (10% 
sol) — , 1 443, 1 930, idem (20% sol) — , 1 443, 1 930. 
idem (30% sol) —, I 443, 1 930, idem (40% sol) (II) — . 
M50. 1 937; idem (C0% sol) (til) — , 1 455, 1 942, dex- 
tna (30% sol) — , 1.443, 1.030, idem (40% sol) — , 1 443, 
1.930: gum arable (30% sol) 1 443. 1 930, idem (40% 
sol) 1 443, i,Q30, ulem (60% so!) (IV) — . 1 460, 
1 945 The spectra of all the substances contain tbe indi- 
vidual bands of tbe water present In the gels the bands 
are displaced considerably, viz., up to approx. 0 05v. 
toward greater wave lengths with respect to the bands of 
pure water. The greater the conen. of a given substance 
the greater is this displacement, and at a given cemeo the 
displacements vary among the individual substances. 
There is a certain parallelism between the extent of this 
displacement and certam phys. properties of the colloid, 
e. g , Its rigidity, but no explanation can be o^ered for 
this parallelism. In tbe sob the bands arc displaced no- 
Uceably (0 01-0 02 ft) toward greater wave lengths only 
lOT sols noth relatJteJy high viscosities, viz,, I, If, III and 
IV. In an analogous way to the HjO of crystn. m hydrated 
inorg. salts (cf . preceding abstr ) , this behavior of colloids 
may depend on the fact that the mol. compn. of their water 
diners from the mol. compn. of pure water. The direc- 
tion of the displacements indicates that there b an increase 
in the no of mob. of the type of those in ice, i, c. (H,0)t 
w In gels this increase is greater than m sob. 

1 he hsTiothesis that a colloidal substance forms, with the 
dispersing medium, labile compds similar to solvates must 
DC dis^ded, both because m the present work there was 
no difference m the intensity of the bands of the colloids 
a^ that of pure water, and because with changes in the 
conen of the colloids there would have been no displace- 
ments such m those observed n. An investigation of 
5®-33-Th.s,m.t«:biii. 
^ used as before. The range was approx. 1 J0to2 00» 
^e following data give the substance (its percentage of 
water m parentheses) and the wave lengths (in u) of the 
absorption bands- H.SiO, nlf.o gel (n 
46; 62; 88), 1.443, I 930; Sn(OH), nfLO gel f62- M- 
M), 1.443, 1 930; A!(OH)i nlljO gel (4I- 55 - 70 * 82)* 
(60;^l).1 443?i.S; 

ZnlWsO.nHjO gel (48, «6), 1.443, 1 930; MnHAsO. - 
1.930; FePO..nn,0 gd (47- 
'M‘43^^l’q?ifV^^' ^‘”PO*«HiOgel(66; 61; 78). 

> 443, 1 930. I after aging (15 8), 1 466, f Q«;g; 


1 (II) (13 8), 1 457, 1.946; Casellette opal (111) (8 0), 
1.457, 1946; Slesia opal (IV) (6 0), 1.457, 1 946; pure 
water (at 18*) (V) 1 443, 1.030. The water m all the 
colloids except I, II. Ill and IV gave the same bands as 
did that in V, indicating that the water is absorbed physi- 
cally by a phenomenon analogous to capillarity. Inl.II. 
in and IV the water is united by firmer bonds, In which 
cases the displacements depend upon a change m the mol. 
_ compn. of the water Inorg. colloids can be divided in 

* 2 groups. (1) substances of the type of hydroxides, 
phosphates and arsenates, m which the water is not inti- 
mately bound but only absorbed, and which may be called 
pseuda-eolloids, and (2) substances of the type of opal, in 
which the water is at least m part united chemically with 
the rest of the mol , and which are true colloids. The great 
differences m the infrared absorption by org. and inorg 
colloids correspond to differences in the chem. behavior 

3 of the 2 groups with water, which lead to their classiSca- 
tion as hydrophilic and hydrophobic colloids. 

C. C. Davis 

An investigation of the constitution of zeolites Luigi 
Passenni 6<2:: chtm tint 65 , 53-1-42(1935), cf. pre- 
ceding abstracts — Tbe expts are of importance m throw- 
ing light on the long-standing controversy of the state of 
water m zeolites and the intimate constitution of the latter. 
The infrared absorption spectra, between approx. 1.30 

* and 2 00 «>, of 6 zeolites, including analcite (1) from Flin- 
ders, natrolitc (11) from Langesund, heulandite (HI) from 
Teigarbom, stilbite (IV) from Tcigarhom, cabasitc (V) 
from Paterson and from Idar, scolecite (VI) from Teigar- 
hofo, and an opal were examd Tbe followmg data give 
tbe wave lengths (lo m) of the maxima of the bands: 
water (at 18*) 1.443, 1 930, I. 1 443. 1 930, U, 1 443, 
1930, in. 1 4-13,1 030. IV. 1 443,1 930, V, 1 443, 1 930, 

j VI, 1 453, 1 913, opal, 1 457, I 016 These results, m 
conjunction with those obtained with morg colloids and 
hydrated salts (see preceding abstracts), controvert the 
idea that the water m the zeolites examd is in the form 
of HiO of crystn On 1, 21, III, IV and V (t is in a different 
form from that m hydrophilic morg colloids, for m I, II, 
in. IV and V tbe water is simply absorbed physically. 
In VI on the contrary it is at least m part m the same form 
as that tn inorg colloids such as opal, and probably in VI 
6 that part of the water 1^hlch causes a displacement of the 
bands is united to the 3 SiOj groups The results m gen- 
eral indicate that the characteristic state of water in zeo- 
lites 13 in a simple state of absorption brought about 
by phys. forces alone. C. C Davis 

Extension of the theory of complex coacervation to ionic 
disperse systems H. K. Kruyl and H G Bungenberg 
de Jong. I’roe. Acad, Set. Amsterdam 38, 714-21(1935) 
j — Unmixing in supersatd, sofns. of electrolytes is a fte- 
quenlJy occurring phenomenon which in many cases cannot 
be demonstrated on account of the exclusion of expts. at 
low temp, because of the nature of the solvent, H,0. Co- 
scervates have been demonstrated with luteo and hexol 
cations reacting with KC4H<0(SbO and KjCo(CN)« 
WTien drops of the following pairs of salts were allowed to 
run together under a cover glass upon a microscope slide, 
thus attaining all degrees of mixing, droplets due to un- 
e muing could be observed, Cd(NOj)i-NaiC<H,0«, Cd- 
(KO,),-BzONa, Pb(NO,),-(CH,CO,Na),. With proper 
mixing proportions coacervates were shown with BaClj and 
(NI{«)>hIoO« and with SnCIj and (NH4)ihIo04. 

C, E. P. Jeffreys 

Phosphatide autocomplex coacervates as ionic systems 
and their relation to the protoplasmic membrane. H. G. 
Bungenberg de Jong and J. Bonner. Proc. Aead. Set 
Amsterdam 38. 797-806(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 4651«.— 
^ The phosphatide autocomplex coacervates are considered 
as fluid, ionic, autocomplex systems. The interactions 
of the phosphatide ions are detd. by the electrostatic at- 
traction due to oppositely charged ionic groups, repulsion 
due to hydration, and attraction due to lyophilic groups 
The behavior of the coacervates toward surfaces, such as 
C and glass, similar to that of paraffin, as well as theoreti- 
cal considerations lead to the conclusion that phosphatide 
ions at the surface of the coscenifes are oriented with 
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polar groups inside and hydrocarbon chains outside. ' of the verity 
U IS assumed that ’uhen 2 such oriented films meet, a highly - k <rtw 

stable double fdm is formed This assumption explains 
the peculiar behavior of vacuoles m the phosphatide auto- 
coinplcx It IS suggested that the special properties of 
protoplasmic membrane depend upon one or more double 
layers of phosphatide ions similar to the double films of 
these eoacervates C E P. Jeffreys 

The Kjdme-starch reaction G tan iterson, Jr , and 
J Coumou Proc Acad Set Amsterdam 3S, 700-6 
(1935) —The I starch soln isconsideredtoeontaincrystal- 
hies made up of moU of the structure (R)(U)0(M)(W, 
whire M represents a univalent metal or H atom The 
addn of K1 and !> to starch soln raises the point of 
gelaimization up to an increase of 5 9" at a conen of 
I) 05%KI, withO 014%Ii Thiseoncn of KI or stronger 
ones alone had no effect I xpts with 1 wns (tom a long 
senes of acids and salts indicate the specific effect of this a the cholesterol but there 
ion as required by the theory. Also, multivalent cations glaic^en content 

exert a greater effect than univalent on the change in 

gelatimzation point Neither CIj nor Ilrj with or without 
KCl affects this property. Dcj in the presence ot KBt 
produces a gelatinous ppt CLP. Jeffreys 

Interaction ofammoacids and salts I Zme chloride 
NormanR Joseph J. Biol Chem 111.479 87(1935) — 

PoientiometTic detns of acUvitiea in sysltnis of amino 
acids and strong elecWolytcs in soln possess the advantage 
oxer f -p and soly methods of permitting temp and 
conen to be varied Cells of the type Ag{AgCI|MCI| 

HgM. I MC1| ammo acid lAgdlAg, similar in design to 
those of Ilarned and Akcrlof (C A 21, 10SI),«cre$tud>«d 
by H and A 'a exptl procedure Ftotn the data thus 
obtained for mixts of ZnCIt (I) and glyetne (I(), alanine. 
a’Crntnobulirte and, dl-ialtne and dl leuetne activity 


in proportion to the sq root of the 

conen. Kirkwood’s equation extended for reaction rates 
describes satisfactorily the observed results. H. W. L. 

Physicochemical studies of the colloidal state of cholei- 
terol, cholesterol esters and lecithin X Reducing 
power of cholesterol sols Igor Remezov and Olga Zeps- 
Cva J. Bmhem (Japan) 22, 7:-&3(l0.35).— Cholesterol 
sols have strong reducing power, s 6% sol correspondiiij 
to about 6.3 rag and a 10% sol to lOS ing pure glucose 

Pptn of proteins by alk ZnbOj causes a loss of 50-60% of 
this reduction by cholisterol. Addn of cholesterol sol 
to glucose likewise increases the total reduction matenally 
An injection of 6% cholesterol sol into the portal vein in 
rabbits results in a marked rise in the reducing power of 
blood from various vessels, which sometimes represents a 
doulilmg of the value previous to the injection Histo- 
chemical examn of the hver fails to reveal even a trace of 
tremendous increase in the 
S Morgulis 

'The concentration of heavy isotopes in cellulose 
Kenzo OLabe and Toshizo Titam Bull Ckem Soe 
Japan 10. 465-6^035). cf C. A. 29. CI39* —Several 
substances contg cellulose were dried in air at 100", tha 
tnirncd in a current of air and the HjO formed was col 
lecled. Measurements of the sp gr. of the HiO, by means 
of a quartz float, were expressed wi y units (y 10'*) 
as follows fitter paper -(-6 3, cotton +5 7, cedar wood 
-|'4 5, banilioo ■+• 4 4, peeling of bamboo sprouts +4 4, 
contentsof sprouts +0 band sap pressed out of the sprouts 
+l 0, compared with a standard cond lIjO. The sp gt 
increases with the purity of the cellulose, and is notgreatw 
m the growing parts of the plant Cf. C. A - 2$, 3C5“» 
7151*. E R Rusbton 

Solubility of several compounds of the maAOOse series 


coclls (y) were calcd Ammo acids of the glycine leu- < in alcohols 1 red W. Upson, Edwin A. Huevog and IVal 
cine scries decrease 7 of I, hence I decreases 7 for these ler D Albert. J J’hys them 39, J070 01(1935)*“ 


acids The effect of 1 on each ammo acid appears to vary 
relatively little with eonen of the latter and the relation 
between e m f and ammo acid eonen is substanUally 
linear. The results thus obtained were correlated with 
f p data in the case of II and the interaction of I and It 
as detd is charactensiic of that observed by the f p 
method for salts of the same valence type Dy means of 


Soly. data were detd for the following carbohydrate 
denvs m 0 different ales ’ I rhamnosc, a-d mannose, 
0-4 mannoxe, d nianonic-y-laetone, d-manoiiic*4-lacton<i 
a-methyW-mannoside and d-manitol The conen tn 
terms ot mots of solute per 100 mols of solvent and the 
soln temp are given for each detn II \V. Leahy 
Solubility of some strong, highly soluble electrolytes is 


the intenomc force theory the results were compared « methyl alcohol and hydrogen peroxide-water njjrturel #1 
with those ot soly studies in media of tow dielec const 2_$*. GOsla_AkcrIof and Harlow C Turek ' '*" 


Sodium chloride and thaiieus chloride Ibid 4^- 
‘M —.By a similar method the interaction of ammo acids 
with TlCl was studied The value for logfyA*) (7» " 
activity coeff of the isomolal salt soln ) at 0 4 1/ ammo 
acid conen decreases from about Cl 00 for glycine to 0 03, 
0 02 and 0 01 for ammo acids contg , resp , 2, 3 and 4 CIIi 
groups This value in dll solns of ZnClt is about 3 times 


Ciem 5oe 57. 174^60(1035): cf C /I. 21,1051 —Soly 
measurements at 25* were made for NaCi, KCl, NaNOn 
KNOi. KDf, KI, K,SO,. NII.Cl and rb(NO.)i as solute? 
■n H,0 hfcOlI mixts and for NaCl. KCl, NaNOi, KNOi, 
KfSOi. KClOi end Nal' as solutes m H]0-H|0} mixts 
The data lor HsO-MeOII mixts are compared with corre 
spondiog data for mixts of If ,0 with other org solvents, 


great as the corresponding value lor TlCl Measure- ^ in most coses the soly. varies with the dilec polarizatioi' 

-- • — ^,1 solvent A tentative explanation of the soly 

changes in the HiO-HiOi mixts is based on the changes in 
the dielec const, of the medium and lluckel’s theory for 
coned solns of strong electrolytes J \V. Shipley 
Mutual solubility ol heavy water and organic liquids Ui 
systems with negative saturation curve Jean Timmer- 
mans and Gustave I'oppe. Compt rend. 201, 6QS-W 


ments with NaCl were complicated by dceonipn of Nallg 
by the ammo acids At 1 4" reversible conditions were 
approached with low conens and at 25" with salt conens. 
higher than 1 M, Logfy/yj) at high salt conens in- 
creases linearly vnih the conen of the ammo acid and the 
proportionality factor is independent of the conen of the 

electrolyte Saltmg-out coefis as detd by this method ....... . vki-.-. .v, - 

^mpare favorably with those obtained by sdy detns g (1935) . cf U A 29, 77o9* —While addn of 1 07% KCl 


The results arc interpreted as indicating not only eh-Clro- 
static attraction between ions and amphoteric ions, 
also repulsive forces which are relatively greater, the 
greater the hjdrocafbon chain of the ammo acid and the 
dielec const of the solvent R C LIderGeld 

Studies in the physical chemistry of aimno acids, pep- 
tides and related substances V. lafiueace of anuno 
acids, urea and alcohol upon the velocity constants of 
chemical reactions Danclla Straup and Ed»m J Cohn 
J Am. Chem Soc 57, 179+-18(W(193S) —The rates of 
reaction of SjO, with CHjBrCOj ions and uncharged alkyl 
iodide mols were studied The rates were increased by 
1 tOH and to a small extent by (NlWjCO. and decreased 
by ions and ammo acids The rate ol reaction wilh 10ns 
IS increawd by sails, ammo acids and (N1I,)A:0 but 
*^7 PtOII The effect of ammci acids and 
(NH,),CO vanes with the conen . mIi. mcretse the log 


to a 31 1% soln of a picolmc in H2O produces sepn , the 
uppec and lower ctit soln temps (1.,, hi) being 128 5 
and 87 5*. the corresponding figures for the same addn > 
to a 33 2% soln of the same in DjO are 112 5" and 92 0 , 
complete miscibility occurring at 102 5' under 90 kg /sq 
cm Similarly 1 85% KCl added to a 40 8% soln ol 
lat-DaQll in 11,0 causes stpn , 1,. being 137 5" and 1^ 
7l“. whUc I 55% KCl does the same in a 37 2% soln in 
J Cohn 9 D.O, fc, being 135 5", I., 72". Thus more KCl is required 
■ — to produce sepn m IIjO than in DjO, the latter having 
a larger domain of immiscibility C. A. Silbcrrad 
Equihbrmai distnbutton of acetic aetd between isopropT' 
ether and water Andrew A Smith and Joseph C I Igm 

J Fhyi Chem 39, 1149-53(1935) —The distribution at 

20*of AcOII between purified iso-PrjOand distd HiOari* 
between technical iso-PrjO and tap water was detd bj 
titration of etch layer with standard ale N*OH 
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they had stood 4S and 170 hrs. with frequent vigorous * 
shaking. The results agreed closely. In order to ap- 
proach the equil. from both sides the AcOH was dissolved 
mitialiy m the HjO in some cases, in the ether in others. 
The apparent distribution coefl. D ” Ct/C^ slowly m- 
creases from 0.185 to 0.242 as the equil. acid concn. in 
HjO increases from 0.0732 to 2.7800; i. e , the distribu- 
tion law IS only approi obe>ed, a result capectcd because 
AcOH is assocd. m ether and dissocd. in HjO The results ^ 
with tap HjO and technical ether are slightly higher, prob- 
ably because of the presence of about 3% iso-PrOH tn 
the ether The equation C,/C.‘ ■’* = 0 I4S may be used 
for approx, calcn of the distnhulion ratio, hut the equa- 
tion = CjCw = 0 027 C- +0 178 (based on the 

slope 0 027 and mtercept 0 178 of the plot of C./C. against 
C.) IS recommended and the calcd values are probably 
more accurate than the individual values. From the 
equation Ci/Cw = 2 + Ki (cf C A 28, 953*) the 3 
distribution const, for single mots of AcOH between iso- 
PrjO and H-O is = 0 178, and the assocn. const , of 
AcOH m iso-PrjO is ^Ti = 0 43 (conens. in mob per I ). 

Janet E Austin 

Alteration of chemical equilibria by adsorption at inter- 
faces illustrated by color changes of dyes. A J. Mee 
School Sa Rev. 17, 298-301(1935) — Directions arc given 
for demonstration or student espts O Reiomuth 
Apparent volumes and apparent compressibilities of * 
solutes in solution n Concentrated solutions of lithium 
chlonde and bromide Arthur F Scott and G L Dndger 
J. Phys Chem 39,1031-9(1935) — New measurements of 
the ds. and compressibility coeffs. of coned solos of 
LiCl and LiSr are reported On the basis of tbe«e and 
previous measurements, the irregular properties of the 
coned solns of these electrolytes are discussed A graphic 
method for calcg the factor/ ( -(dW^)»(d«/dP)y is de- 5 
senbed. Harold Gershinowita 

Compressions and specific volumes of aqueous solutions 
of resordaot and methanol at 25* and the behavior of water 
In these solnfions. R. E. Gibson /. Am Ckem. Soc 
57, 1551-7(1035), cf C A 28, 124S’, 3292«. 3G43‘, 29, 
4995’.— The sp. vols. and compressions of C <otns of re- 
soremol and 15 solns. of MeOH m HtO were measured at 
25* and the corresponding apparent and partial quantities 
computed. The apparent compression of resorcinol vanes 6 
slightly with concn. and an equation linear m the $q root 
of Its concn. expresses this sanation withm the exptl 
error. The apparent s-ols. of resorcinol and of MeOK and 
the compressions of hleOH in aq. solns are not linear func- 
tions of the sq. roots of their conens. The curses of the 
apparent compressions and apparent vob of IfjO in MeOll 
solns against the sq root of the concn 11,0 are sigmoid 
but a linear function fairly represents the data over the 
whole concn. range. MeOH and resorcinol apparently ^ 
promote the assocn. of H,0, thus differing from most 
other types of solutes. The sp. compressions of all solus, 
of up to 15^ are the same as the sp. compres- 

for pure H,0. The values for the compression of 
u agree with those ated u 


the hterature. 


j_ Shipley 

«•> Bancroft. Science 

ti, Ui8-9(l93o). — All liquid solns. are mists of bquids, « 
regardless of whether any or all of the pure components 
are soh^, hquids, vapors or gases at the temp, of the 
^t. The ions m a fused salt or m a sola, are present as 
liquids and may ciert a pptg. or a solvent action. In low 
concn. a dissolved liquid or a suspended particle will be- 
luve m some respects as a gas. This posculate reconciles 
the conclunoM of van't Hoff on true solns. and of Einstem 
on sob watt the fact that true solns. are tnixts of liquids, 
and Witt tte fact that the dispersed phase in a sol is rarely 9 

aps. \NmIe It IS customary and profitable in phys chem- 
istry to treat tte solute thermodynamically as a gas under 
«nam circumst^ccs, it is actuaUy a Lqmd and is a gas 
a metaphysical sense The osmotic pressure may 
^ ® '■ol- tfl’o tbe Lqmd solute could 

Witt tte effect of 

oat ^t im the so\j. of another salt, it is not safe to ignore 
mdirect solvent or pptg. effect of the third 


the direct o 


ion or the undissocd. salt on the soly. of the second salt. 

G. M, P. 

Pyrosulfuric acid as a solvent. C. R. de Robles and 
E. Moles. AnaUs soe.espail.f is. quint, 33, 643-54(1935). 
—The cryoscopic const , detd. by the aid of sulfonal, 
veronal, trional and PhNOi, is 111 5, in good agreement 
with the Auerbach value 105 (C. A. 21, 1746), Abs. 
HiSOi IS highly polymerized. The mol magmtude near 
the f. p IS about 300 Its solns in H|0 probably react 
as HiSiOi + HiO — ffHiSO, The mol. wt, of SOi, at 
first near that of (SOt)i, falls rapidly; this explains the 
abnonnaf f p of fuming HjSO,. E. M. Symmes 

The apphcation of equations for tte chemical poten^s 
to equilibria between sohd solution and liquid solution. 
George Scafehard and Walter J Hamer. J. Am Chem. 
Soc. 57, 1809-11(1935).— Calcns. are made for the sys- 
tems Ag-Pd and Au-Pt. These and the earlier results of 
others arc discussed F. D. Rossim 

The apphcation of equations for the chemical potentials 
to partiaUy miscible solutions George Scatchard and 
Walter J. Hamer J Am Chem Soc 57,1805-9(1935) 
— Equations for the free energy of mixing are calcd. from 
the mutual solubilities of partiatly miscible substances; 
the vapor compns and pressures computed therefrom are 
10 accord with exptl data. F. D. Rossim 

Velocity of sound m solutions Horace M. Trent. 
Proc Indiana Acad Set 44, 192-5(1934) — An app. is 
described for detg the change m velocity of sound through 
IltO while a salt is dissolving Data are obtamed for 
Na.ro., SnCb, NaOAc, Na.CO,, CuSO., ZnSO., NaCl, 
CaCI, and powdered quarU as solutes In general the 
velocity rose from ns initial value After a certain vmlue 
was reached, the velocity remained const A change of 
3 3% was observed between the velocity m pure HtO and 
that in a 10% NaCl soln W. J. Peterson 

Diffusion coefficients in alcobol-water mixtures. H 
Mouqum and W H Cathcart / Am. Chem Soe, 57, 
1791-4(1935). cf. Oslwald and Ouast, C A 24, 3939 — 
An improved opp is described, consisting of a rotating 
totally enclosed cell with fntted-glass diaphragm and pro- 
vuion for stimng by means of glass balls Diffusion 
coeffs (D) are reported for 0 1% co’stal violet solns m 
solvents covering the range 100% EtOH to 100% HiO 
A discontinuity in the curv e relating D to the percentage of 
EtOH m the «olvent at 65 wrt. % EtOH is correlated with 
other irregularities in phys. properties of solns. in 05% 
EiOH L. W. Elder 

The rate of diffusion of deutenum hydroxide in water 
W J. C. Orr and J. A. V. BuUer. J. Chem Soc. 1935, 
1273-7; cf. C. A 29, 999* — The diffusion of H|0 contg 
about 3% DOH through smtered-glass membranes was 
studied at different temps. The diffusion coeff. of DOH 
increases from 1 46 X lO”* at 0* to 4.75 X 10~‘ at 45®. 
From the results tte rate of self -diffusion m H,0 was esti- 
mated The diffusion was abo measured m N HtSO, 
and in A'Na.SO» sola ttl3 5*andl3 85®,resp ; it differs 
only shghtly from that m pure HjO H S. van K. 

The vapor pressure of phosphoric acid solutions, I. A. 
Kablukov and K I Zagvozdktn Z. anorg. allgem 
Chem 224, 315-21(1«35) —See C A 29. 1308’, 

G. G. 

Viscosity of dilute solutions of nonelectrolytes. Bala- 
ghadra Prasad. J. Indian Ckem Soc. 12, 49^503 
(1933) — The m and k consu m the straight -line equations 
connecting the VTScosity and vapor pressure of dil. solns. 
and HjO differ by 0 8 and 1.3%, resp., for 1% sucrose 
solns. On the assumption that m still more dil. solns. the 
difference would become neghgible, the 2 equations, one 
for the soln. and the other for the solvent, could be com- 
bined to give an equation which, on substitution and ex- 
pandon. would assume the form = 1 -f- oC, where 
« = 0 00652 if C IS measured m g. mob. per 1. To test 
t^ equation and, consequently, the assumption made, the 
viscosity of aq. solns. of vanous conens. rangmg from 0 002 
to 0.027 g mob per 1 , of sucrose (I) and fructose (11) 
were measured at 30*, 35® and 40®, and of glucose (ITT} 
at 35® and 40*. The variation of a with temp, was found 
to be within exptf. error and its vafue was fairly coast, for 
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a giTen solute The values of a for solns of I. H snd HI 1 Ja -/nci , Dtswepanciw werenoted whkh 

are 0 78, 0 42 and 0 44 and cojLscriucntJy diptnd on the rising to 10 mv. for 1 /v IICl. ^eaddn oiHCitotbese 


nature of the solute, conclusively proving the invalidity 
of the assumption on which the equation was based 
C. II. Addinall 

Cryoscopie investigation of anomalies m the behavior 
of ethylene chloride Hugo Huettig. Jr , and Charles }\ 

Smyth J Am Chem ioc 57, 152T-C(1935) — F. ps 
were measured on solns of CjH,CIjin C«1I<aQd in (CtH()iO 
to investigate the possibility of intermol compd fornia- 
tioo Equil diagrams constructed from the f -p. data 
gave no indication of compd formation tn the CiJhC}r- 
CtH« system but the formation of an unstable eotnpd 
CiH,Cl,.3(C»H»)jO was indicated in the CiH.C1t-(C,H,), 0 
system J. W. Shipley 

Cryoscopie determination of total hydration of ions of 
sodium mtrale F Bourion and O. Hun Compt rend ■ • n t t 

201, ec<>-2(1935) —By the method of (C A. 20. 77M«) 3 activity coelTs. of single 
the hydration of the ions in M and 0 5 3f NaNOt corre- 

sponds, reap , toNaNOt 0 jlljO and NaNO| 11 llltO It 

the hydration of the KOi ions is regarded as nil fcl. Man- 
chot, ttal , C A 19i 916) the above amts of IfjO would 
represent the hydration of the Na Ions CAS 

MobiLty of the hydrogen Ion constituent In aqueous 
mixtures of hydrogen chloride and calcium chlonde at 


cciloidal elcetrolyte solns of sulfonic acids produced more 
effect upon e m f. than m water, showing that the ionic 
micelles cannot be regarded as equiv. to multivalent ions 
in which the charges are coned in a point. In very dil. 
soJn , the sulfonic acids behave as weak electrolytes and 
the degree of dissocn. rapidly falls, but m more coned soln 
remains almost const, or tends to rise again. IV. Com- 
panson of results, and so-called "Hammarsten effects ” 
James W. McBain. Ibid 1910-20— The H-ion conen 
deduced from cond ,t.p , and e. tn, S. for solns of simple 
sulfonic acids above 0 17/ arc compared Cond and 
e m. f- (single electrode) agree in showing that the dis- 
socn of the colloidal electrolyte is about 50% If the 
data for thymonucleic acid and for undccyl, lauryl, myru- 
lyl and cetyl sulfonic acids arc vahd, it is shown that the 
activity coelTs, of single ions may lie measured For ei- 
ample, in more coned, solns. of HCl, the activity coeff a 
the II ion appears to be about half that of the Cl ion and 
/n < /na < /n where /n/n “ /iici. A new eiplanaHon cf 
the genuine ilammarsten effect » given, based upon stenc 
hindrance to close packing. E R. Smith 

The conductance of nonaqueous solutions I. Sodium 
tnphenylboron and disodium tri-a-naphthylhoron in 6* 


25' 


L 6 ilatwoni. / Am. Ckim !7. 1C08- , "‘j' '^"7, raSZ 

' —The transference nos of 


1700(1935), cf. C. A. 26,4525 
the H' m sq mizts of HCl and CaCli at a const total 
conen of 0.17/ were measured at25*. The conductivities 
of the same mats were also detd and from the combined 
data obtained the mobility of n't was calcd. The decrease 
m the mobility of the If* m passing from a sofn of pure 
HCl to one of pure CaCIi was compared with the value 


of Ka tnphctijrlboron and of disodium tn^-napht^lboroo 
atdilns from 10"! to lO"^ mols per I. in EtjO weremmi- 
ured at 0* and 25* by both a -c. and d < methods. The 
bcanog of these results on the structure of disodium tn 
« naphthyfhoroa u riisetused. L. W. ^et 

Structure of electrolytic lolutiens. H Palkenhagm 


puted from the wlenomc attraction theory of eJectrolytK 

md and with a similar effect observed m miiu of HO $ »»« Milner-Del^e th^ of stfong electrolytes '^u 


cond and with 
and SCI solns J W. Shipley 

The transference number and valence of sifrer la liquid 
■liver Rarl Schwars. ifunotiii 66, 2lff-2l 

(1935) — Elecuolysia was performed in the tame way as 
with Au amalgam (C A 27, 5007) with a const, current 
of 2 amps, for periods of 20 to 33 days The Ag is carried 
to the cathode. The av. value for the transference so di- 
vided by the cones (fl/a) is4 0 X 10'* Todet.theat 
vol of the Ag, an approx detn.of tbesp.gr ofthe0(i25% 
amalgam was made, aud gave 1 OOOMO compared with 
Hg as 1. From this, Vt^ — 6C7 CC Diffusion consts 
were calcd for valences of 1-8, and from the analogy (o Au, 
the value 1 0 X 10"‘ cm per sec , corresponding to a 
valence of 2, is the most probable E R Rushton 
The predominant role of assonation in the dissociation 
of simple straight-chain sulfonic acids m water. I. 


accounts quantitatively for thermodynamically reversible 
and irreversiWe processes in very d;J. solas Javestigs* 
tionof coned, solns ,and of those in which the solvent ba. 
a lower dielcc. const, than water, is only juit begmaag 
from this tUodpomt. C. D. 

Venficatioo of Brbnsted’a principle. Seiji Kaneko 
/. Chem. See Japan, 55, 1035-C(1M5) —The BrCnsted 
«!,.«/ piinap!e(cl C d. 16,2057) was derived from the theory 
At.i,*'ftf»w ^ electrolyte T. Katririi 

" The dissociation constaat of cresol red in sea water 
Philip II. Mitchell and Ivon R. Taylor. J. eimretl tnitrn 
ttpHoTOiicn mer. 10, 109-72(1935).— Values for Pa,, tbe 
loganthm of the recipro^ of the indicator dissocn const . 
were calcd. foro-cresol red in sea water, from the equation 
Pn •“ log (depth alk. atandard/depth acid standard) t 
Pa,. The Pu was detd by the glass electrode am^toe 




straight-chain sulfonic acids are simply partially dusoed 
electrolytes At about 0 05 AT the cond. goes through a 
mm. aad then with increasmg’ conen rises ab^e tbe nun 
by ]8, 36 and 45% for undecyl, (auryl and mynstyl ^- 
fomc acids, resp This behavior is explained by an assocn 
of like ions to form ionic micelles, whose equiv. cond m 
coned solns is aslargeas that of tfaeOH ion Theasvocn. 
masks the effects of mtenonic attraction 11 Freezing 
point Jbtd 1909-12 — The osmotic coeffs. of undecyl 
and lauryl sulforuc acids pass through a min ui dil sotn , 
nsing again with conen by about 25% The graphs 
of y/Vm against Vm (C A. 24, 3417) eshibtt a bigbly 
cWactenstic form, which departs strikingly from that 
of strong electrolytes or that of any simple weak electro- 
lyte or nonelectrolyte The mterpreution of the data — 
lhat, whereas in dil. soln, they are simple moder; 
weak electrolytes, with increased conen mols, and , 
**soc into neutral and ionic micelles, resp , but that lomc 
micelles, owing to the wide spacing of their charges, hare 
imic strength similar to that of uniunivalent electr^ytes 
ra. Electromotive force. /M 1913-16 —Esistmg 
e m f . daU for HCl with a 3 5 7/ KCI hndge were com- 
^red with valuM computed from diffiuion potentials and 
the activity coeffs of llCl on the assumption that fy — 


at4 07g perkg Rex J. Robinson 

The second dissociation constant of carbonic acid 4 
Kauko and V. Mantere. ■S'uomen Kemulilehlt 8E, 34 
(l!n5)(m German) — A preliminary report, Me^^’JTfj 
mcots were made in soln with a conen. less than 10 
e from which extrapolation to infinite Hiln gave value for 
*to(50 X 10-'‘8l 18*. E.E Jukio'* 

Titration curves and dissociation constants cf /-aseorwe 
atid (ntamia C) and diethyl dihydroiymaleite. 


Kumler and T. C. Darnels, /. Am Chem Soe. 57, 
1929-30(1935).— The titration curves of l-ascorbic acw 
(1) and diethyl dihydroxymaleate (II) in ale.-H«0 
and of I in IfjO sofn. were detd TTie piC, values of tbefe 
compds were measured and I was found 1000 tunes SJ 
simple modtfately ^ strong as II The apparent inability of the enoUreu *' 
m . hydroTy-6-ketonic ester type of compd to account for tne 

aeid properties of I suggests that some other grouping u 
responsible tor its Urge first dissocn const. 11 . 

The activity coefficient of bicarbonate ions WO 
Kauko and J. Carlberg Z. Eleklrochem. 41, 721“J 
(1933) —Kauko (C. A. 28, 33.37») worked out a method 
foe detg the conen of COi by measuring the 
^ of a bicarbonate soln through which the ar " *>’•«''' 


passed. 
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j fti nartial prwure of COj from a formula, in S II* + HCO," war calcd, for each of Shipley 

and eafci, the Pa^l pro™' ^ . J .. .....v. 


lontatlon emtatmtt of .eetle 
water mlitnres from 0 to HO . a lCCO-70 


isssisssiii psasSilii; 


e with the valuM rfetfl. calonmetn- 
n. R. Ru'hton 


mils, tiie loniiaiifiii yr H,-iec 

Apparenllr l^lt K vanes linearly with l/D. P ^ 


cally and found to aitree « 

'‘'•ni;':.aItinj.ln" ofhydroBen pe,o>Id.^7 «l^ 'l^'rn' thennodyrtantle propertle. ol rmlirnl.^^ 

?■■ V;.™ C i' M 7 .w ” 4e .c;:..ty eoefl. »! ".O.. ml.ture. In .queon. •«>!““» if 

S tTnieSunni «' d.rtrihnlion l.elween 1'.° " « ‘ fm CScm^ ^ ,s”’ 'r,”‘l,a (6 01 J/). NaCl (m) 

relatum to the orijmal and e.tended 


¥he phSi^en’on ,r atir.huted to the >'itt'"^>;h”'''2SS*. 

NOj" > CIO," The relation of this senes to the »=tttinK* 

mit reSer for other noneleetrolyter ir d.rcurrerl m the 
Irtsis of the relative ronfigurations of HjO, 

AcUdp.eoeffident, at bt'-nnUt In Mroehlorie , yj, rhe 


“StS'nr?hr' n‘” * SllMcfyVnd .MHC, (b 01.1^ 

“iaarlrad 5<1 «■ ' «l 'h' « f^bV ,he mnwatm ennrt ofrratn, 


acid 

Proe. Jndiann A cm 

iir-er”e'Vt?d.e,f.tt?'-'a.d'XT;Vll'ac^^^^^^^ “Til^rJod 7h"^TtK^^^^ 

widely didcrent RiCIi conctis The results show that heat of ^ r The logarithm of the 

nvarfieatlv ftll the Hi IS in the solo as the complet ton ionization of water in at a Kiven 

RiCI,”, with a dissoen const of the order of maemtude ionization in ^ the reciprocals of 

2^ X10’*. The motal electrode potentials_for the cells eonen vano hneatly with the su im ^ 

2 ,(,),Ii,.*-.ndIl,(d„,P 5 ..;.,a JtteO ... andO.^^^^ S ...ee.tr.tlo. IPn) d.tennln.tf.n -.1^ 

7rJ?L"f Fm /V t) -Th'e 

of teenkl from the double-wedge and the 
methwls of detg. the continues 

the companson colors Results 
with the double-wedge method 


The mean activity coeff for DiClj in HCl solns with an 
ionic strength m is log t “ i + o'o'JSt ^ 

Slimes that the activity coeff is the tame for PiCI. as 
forCl-. W J 

Activity of chlorine Ions In nslutlom of lorae comple* 

?r«imsKcr“Jz!* 6 5hf Sn'“of° 

?rjffgifL"d*f;.» K s&n-r'i'th;7con,St,o’i (.,h. » 

[CofN'iril.CljCl, (I). ICo(Nffi]iHi01CI, (II). and .i,,.,,.,.,. Ptulm 1 Varney Science 82. 

!Sa>fhr-S>KaS'hre'^^^^^^ .q,?^?0«^on\F';,oi-ofg,ar,&e'tgde^^ 

:S.rS":ir.'n’, »T.£ F^rn' P '"J“ld.,a...n. .. i,on in nfhfc add. H M. 
than 0 000^ Af, ha-s two C A. Silljcrrad KarschuUn 2. £/e*froeA<m HI, OR-l 7(10 Jo), c . 

SUndard electrode potential of lithium in methyl alcohol. » 29. 42W-\\Ticn Arrnco Tc is pl^ccd m » ^ « ^/o 
Angus Macfarlane ami Harold Hartley. Phil. Afag 20. 11X0,-11,0 soln. a thin red-brown 

6n-16(m5); c{.C.A,23..'1127.-Thec.m.f of the cell — 

1.1 amalgam (0wTi%)lUCl m MeOH|AgCl Ag is 2 2*10 v 
for a O.l A/ LiCl soln. and 2-121 v for a 0 05 Af sola 
From these data m conjunction with others previously 
found, the standard electrode potential of LI in McOH is 
—3 f)0> V. The failure of the Horn equation to rcproiluce 
the values of the partial molal free energy of transfer from 
infinitely dil. solns. is discussed. F. J. Rosenbaum 
First Ionization constant of carbonic acid, 0* to 38*, from 
conductance measurements. Theodore hhedlovsWy and 
D A. Macinnes. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 57, 1705-10 
(1015). — To cheek the results of Macinnes and Hcichcr 
(C. A. 28, 2.1‘), who detd. the first ionization const, of 
HjCOi working with conen. cells this const was detd. 


the soln at the metallic surface. The film »* 

in the less coned soln In the less coned, acid » gray 

etcheil surface is formed on the Fe wh^ile J/’® *1’." 

acid conen. the surface is etched with a 

luster. The metal goes periodical y into ‘‘’f 

periodic formation of gas The « 

this brown film of liquid is identical with that of relNOl 
(NO.), The periodic soln. of Cu m H^O, -HCl mists 
behaves similarly in the formation of such a 

Equilibrium between propyl 

water at IPO*. N. O. Oajendragad and b. rC. K. JatVar. 
J. Inimn Chem S,c. 12, -180 'n(lOT'>).rf-,''0 !' »' 
industrially m India on account of Us low b. p.^and 


woTning wun conen. ecus inis const was iicio. use iniiiisiri tii/ m y - . 

fromcond.mcaauremenLsatO®, 15*,25*and3S’w Therel-i- consequently studies of **'? '*’1^*;,,? , ' prepn. oi i r,u 
tive conductances of said. CO, solns. and of 0 1)01 N solns 9 (I) by the dehydration of have tceh as wc 


of KHCOi, KCl and HCl were detd. The conductivities 
of HiCO, and KHCO, were measured at 25* . The thermo- 
dynamic dissoen. const, of H,CO, as a monobasic acid was 
calcd. from the data and the ionization const, /ft found 
The values of Kt are 4-11 X 10-r at 25* and I 82 X 10"’ 
at 38®, corresponding closely to the values of 4 .I X 10"* 
and 40 X 10"* obtained at these temps, by Afacinnea 
and Belcher. The he.at &ll of the reaction HjO -h CO, — 


theoretical importance Dehydration of II in the vapor 
phase m the presence of fresh activated K alum was 
earned out in the app. previously described (C. A. 27. 
C54). The products were analyzed by sepg the I with 
satd. NaCl soln. and removing II by the addn. of 60% 
Il^Ot The opt. temp, for the reaction is 190®, at which 
temp, the cquil. corresponds to 81% conversion. 1 is 
more suble than II to the action of the catalyst and consc- 
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quently I cannot be the intermediate product in ihedeby- 1 reaction 2Hj + Oj “ 2HjO during the lime ^ wbch the 


dration of II to propylene C. R Addinall 

Hydrolysis of cupnc sulfate solutions Ostas Binder 
Campt rend 201, 893-4(1935); cf. C. 4 28, 4997*.— A 
series of aq solns of CuSO< of varying concn was boded 
for I hr , and a second series, all the same concn , for 
periods of 0 25-12 hr In all the Pn decreased, the more 
5 concn. was greater. Examd. by the method of 


proportion combined increases from 10 to 20% at vanoiis 
pressures the equation — dp/dJ — u deduced 

The figure thus derived, 96,000 * 6000, for the energy of 
•etivation agrees fairly well with that (86,000) deduced 
from liaber's represcntalioti of the mecnamstn of the k* 
aciton (cf. C. A. 23, 772). C. A Silberrad 

l^etlcs of oxidation of metallic wires Gabriel Valcosi 


residues the solid phases were 4Cu0’s0i4H,0 when the , Ormpt fend. 201. 602-4(1935); cf. CT. A. 29, 7843* — "ne 
concn did not exceed 0 06 jlf, and 3CuO SOt.2nd> from rate of oxidation of metallic wires is_ investigated mathe- 
more coned solns Both are itisol and show character- — — —v— ~ ♦ 

istic X ray spectra There was no trace of Fowlcs* salts 
(C A 20,3401) C A. Silbenad 

The dissolncg of silver m cyazude solution A. Simon 
and H Deckert Z EUklrocMm 41, 737-8(1935) —The 
presence of 82 5% of the theoeetical amt. of HiOi as an 
intermediate product in the soln when air was passed m 
showed that the reactions are analogous to those for Au 
Theaddn of HjOj increased the rate of soln , a max being 
obtained at 0 3%HiOi in 1% CK soln At higher conens 
ol HsO] and lower concDS. of CN, the Ag was colored 
yellowish brown to brownish black by oxidation products 
which laterfeie vnth soln Ft, Cu and Mn salts and K»- 
SOi decrease the rate of soln in the presence of lljOt 
MnSOi lorms a dirty green adherent deposit wliKh stops 
soln almost conmlctely. Data on the effect of FeSO, 


maticaily For cases where the oxide forms a protecting 
layer, the rate of diffusion of O across the layer is the chief 
detg factor The results agree with txpt for Ni wires 
of varying diam C. A. Silberrad 

The factors determmmg the velocity of reactions ta 
solntioa The formation of quaternary ammonium salts 
lO benzene solution. C. A Winkler and C. N. Hinsbel- 
wood J. Chem Sec. 1935, 1147-61.— The rates of 12 
reactions of alkyl hahdes with tertiary amines and wiih 
pyndme and quinoline in Cill* solos, were deld at a serifs 
of temps In the general equation for a bimol. reaction, 
rale •• PZe~*'**, it is found thatPis of the order of I®"* 
to 10"* for the 12 reactions, B varies from 8790 cals for 
Me,N and Mel to 18,000 cals for pyndme and iso-Prl 
In general the rate of leaction seems to depend primarily 
upon the value of £ though marked decreases w the values 
. given Its etfect may be due either to the formation 4 of /* occur on passing from Et halides to Pr halides, trom 
of complex CN ions or to the catalytic decorapn. of II, Oj Me.N to Et,N, from pyndme to quinoline and from lo 
The velocity of the air-stream has a decided effKt, m dides to bromides P. H- Emmett 

pToportioa to the concn of CN, on the rate of soln , which Thehomegentousunimoletislsrdecompositiott of jsse 
also vanes with pn Ag is insol in aq HCN, whKh re- «us alJtyl sitntes. IV, The decomposition of Isopropyl 
tards soln in the presence of air. Alkali and Ce(OII)t nitnte. E. W. R Sieacie and C> T, Shaw. Free Asy 
also decrease the rate of sola E. R. Rusbton Sec (London) A151, 685-93(1935) ; cf. C. A. 29, 4999‘ “ 

Thermal decomposition of CrO. 3NH, Wm. F Ehrei The thennal decompa. of iso-PfNO» is a bomogetieros 
and Arthur Greenstone J. Am Chtm See. 57, 2330-1 < first-order reactwn in the range 170-210*. The meehs 
(1035) — CrOt 3NH| (I) loses practically no NH| upon nism of the decompn is analogous to those of the olhff 


standing lor 4 months over eoned. K,SO< tn mweat room 
temp : at 1 mm or less and at 120* there results the 
cempd. CrOi NH| (II) . at 1 cm a mat of the 2 compds 
results The presence of small amts of impurities has a 
marked effect on the rate of decompn. of I, which may be 
explosive. Radiation is essential for starting tbe reaction 
U detonates near 200*, leaving CnO,, the d is 2 073 


alkyl nitrites; Me.CHONO * NO + 4; 

‘AMejCHOlI Tbe rate of reaction’ K - 1 2fl. X 
sec.-*. For PrNO,. K - 2 76 X 10“ 
e'*’***"'^ sec -» The ratio IS 1 00 Tbe^ 
ompo. sclivalion energies are' n-, 37,500, sm-, 37/JOO 
al /g mol 0 M 

The thermal decomposition of triethylanune 


Considerations of the mechanism of chemical reactions 
C N, Hmshelwood /. Chem Sec 1935, 1111-15, cl 
C A 28, 1254* —Various uncoSrdinated results of chem 
kinetics are discussed in an endeavor to bring them into 
relation The efficiency of activating coUisioos, the 
catalysis of many homogeneous ummol reactions by I 
vapor, and the occurrence of bimol reactions in soln are 
discussed particularly. p H Cmmett 


C J West 6 A slin Taylor and Edwin D. }utcrbock J. Phys 


39. 1103-10(1035) —The thermal decompn of EtiN over 
a pressure range ol 15-400 mm at temps from <59 
to 500* IS homogeneous with an energy of activation la 
us early stages of 50.000 cals Analysis of intermediau 
products suggests that the mechanism involves the fonoa- 
tion of FfiNNEt, and CiHij with subsequent decompn? 

H. W. Leah?„ 

The thermal decomposition of nitromethane 


Kinehcs of the reaction between permanganate and ^ Austin Taylor and Vladimir V Vesselovsky. J- 

- „. „ CAem 39,1095-1101(1935)— Themainreactionappeanto 

be a homogeneous ummol splitting of MeNO, into Meb® 
and O, with an energy of activation of approx. 61,000 eats 
The complexity of the subsequent reaction does not per* 
mil a further analysis ol the observed kinetic data 

H. W. Leahy 

Fhotolytic and thermal decomposition products of sro 
methane Thermal reaction rates in quartz, 250* to 290 
Lawrence J Heidt and Geo S Forbes J. Am Chen" 
See 57, 2331(1935) —Pressure readings at room tewP • 
—78 5* and —183* at various stages of decompn of »r®" 
methane (1), show that upon complete decompn the pt^* 
sure IS approx double the initial pressure of I and the tiOn 
of the pressure increase at room temp due to the preseoc* 
of "permanent” gases formed by the reaction diminishes 
ncM - from a value of at least 2, in the initial stages, to i *' 

0 344 9 complete decompn To explain these facta it is assume 

. J « - V fct'^ation energies calcd from that the products include, with N, largely CH. These 

Uie rates differ by 300 cal This is approx equal to the observations hold for phcitochem decompn at 30 end 
muerence between the xero point energy differences in for thermal a, rtrYi* 'm.. thermal reaction 

the initial and crit transition sutes of HCl and DCl 


manganous ions Milton J PoUssar /. Fhyj Chem 
39, 1057-66(1935) — In acid soln the reaction between 
MnO,“ and Mn** to give MnO, is autocatafytic and has 
an incubation penod, hlnO, prepd m neutral soln is a 
more effective catalyst than that prepd m acid srin 
The reaction rate is increased by a decrease in the acidity 
Sulfate and fiuoride tons form ccmiplexes with tbe man- 
ganic ion In a mixt of MnO„ Mn+r and oxabc acid, 
the oxalic acid can form a manganic oxalate complex or it 
can be oxidized The amt oxidued depends on the ratio 
E J Rosenbaum 

Rates of reaction of sodium atoms vnffi hydiogen afid 
deuterium chlorides C E II Bawn and A G Evans 
Trans Faraday Sec 31, 1392-1-»00(1935) —The rates of 
these reactions were studied by the diffusion flame method 

For Na -f HCl — NaCl -h H the rate is 0 412 . 

sec -*, while for Na 4- DCl — NaCl -f D the — 
mol "1 — - -* 


. E J Rosenbaum 

JHetbaaism of tho thidn reaction In flie oxy-liydioEea 
mmMe Marcel Pretue Compt. rend 201, 728-30 
(1935). el. C. A. 29, 3900* — By detg tbe velocity of tbe 


for thennal decompn. at 300*. Tbe thermal reactic® 
rates m quartz fit tbe ummol formula, like Ramsperg^*' 
but the rate consts are roughly half as great as bis 7®; 
lO'coeff from tbe dark reaction rates at 260*. 270 ,2^ 

and 200* is 2 9 and apparently affected but little by ts 
presence of Hg vapor. C. J- West 
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Kinetica sad meebsnssm ol thenaal coaveTstoo^ of 
ussaturated hydrocarbons I. Thermal polymeni^tion 
of 1 ^-bntadienc at atmospheric pressure. G. Afoor, 
N V. Stngaleva and L. Shilyaoa. J. Gen. Ctum. 
(U.S S R.) StSlft-COdOSj) —The Vincttcs and inecha. 
oism of the thermal polymeriration of 1,3-butailieiie 
were studied at atm pressure and a temp interval of 
400'“ to 700'’. The reaction was performed in a Ck coil 
heated m a Pb bath and m a vertical porcelain tube heated 
electrically. The primary thermal reaction is bimui of 
the petieral formula; 2CiH< — CiH;j The rate is ex- 
pressible by the formula logm/L “ (i^lOfl/r) *6 04 

The energy of activation is £ = 2S,<KKI cal /mol The 
temp, coefi. is 1^14 The 2 methods of thermal polymeri- 
zation produced substantially equal results C B 
The kiaetics of the reaction between carbonyl apifide 
and water. H W Thompson, C F Kearton and S A 
Lamb. /. C^em. See 1935, 1033-T — The kinetics of 
the reaction between COS and HjO occurring m aq soln , 
in ale and in the gas phase were examd In the latter 2 
cases, the bimol reaction observed is some powers ©( jo 
jJiww CiAt HvravW i'e «.lrA' /.'em JAirwy i>y' a>«* jo? 
observed energy of activation In aq «oIn the measured 
rate is slightly greater than the calcd rate, Ol! loq ap. 
patently bemg an effective catalyst P It j 

The kinetics of absorption of oxygen by catechol 
M. A. Jostyn and G E K Rranch J Am Cfiem 
57, ir7l>-8o(1917). — The rate of Oj absorption by rate- 
chol solns ranging from Pn 6 5 to is klfol‘l|0,l- 
{C/(C + sC)l, where cat- is the conen of ihe univalent 
catechol ion, C the conen of total catevhol and /I a 
const. The elTects of fn outside of thus range and of added 
KCl are also reported The heat of activation from 20* 
to 33* u higher in phosphate buffer than in NaOlt solo 
because of the diderenee in heats of neutnluacion of 
phosphate and OK amons by catechol L W L 
Kiaetics of solid'phase reactions of certaia carbonates 
with mnlUte, sdica aad alumina Gordon R Tote and 
Nelson W. Taylor. J.Am Ceram Sec IS.fO-TTdoi)) 
—Rates of reactions between sued solids were deid at 
several temps by detg the C0> evolved as a function of 
time. ^*bile the abs rate us a function of gram suc and 
other factors, the temp coed gives a const characteristic 
of the cbem. system involved The reaction product is 
found to lessen the penod of teactioa m accordance mtb 
the relation dy/dt “ k/y, where y thickness of the layer 
of reaction product Lender comparable conditions, 
NaiCO] attacks mullite most easily, with less attack on 
quartz, and least on corundum The activity of CaCOj 
on mulUte, quartz and corundum is less marked The 
results have direct bearing upon tbe mechanism of glass 
welling aad the corrosion of refractories In prepg mul- 
lite by heatmg musts, of cnstobalite and Al»Oi plus q little 
CaO as flux, batches that he in the eompn triangle mul- 
lite, anorthite and SiO, give best results. C If fverr 
The determination of the absolute temperature pf the 
._**?E* 'f'i Vitold Jaeyna Z Pjirttk 

97, 107-12(1935). — By use of the exact form of the joule- 
, ^^Ptesston for i/g, iC is deduced from expti data 

°1 Otto, Heuse, Roebuck, Osterberg and ntbers 

th« 273 17 273 «3. B Swiriw 

The change, with tune, of the vapor pressure olmmiires 
DU K Steiner 

059-60(1935} — Mirts contg 2 4, ts o 
-4 6, 4, .8 and 94.3 atoms % of D, resp , showed lowcnnvs 
m vapor Pressuw, in 10 hrs , of 6 6. 13.3, 18 6, 23,3 ^d 

0 U mm. Hg The observed relation between the chance 
m vapor pressure and the atoms % of D is approx 

the HD content of the resp samples. T. D R 
Differetme in vapor pressures of ortho- and parajeu 
Snekwedde, R. B Scott and H.S TOTtor 
PkysKS 3. 653-60(1933); cf. C. ^.28, 6605» — 

1 ne differences between the vapor pressures, AP(< _ 

***' normal nutt. of the 
mho Ud r,„ V.n«ra ol D. to. a.ia Irom l”. " 
”) IS Srnal] as compared — 

7 " 1 }°^ ?*• [dP(ortho-para)/P(»)fts arJ^f 
9 •'^,cC Ahr rtmp Tiie uncatqjyzed 


1 change with time of the vapor pressure of liquid norma! 
Di IS less than 1 mm Hg in 200 hrs ; that of liquid normal 
Ifj increases I mm. in 4 hrs The diflereace m rates i- 
attributed to the difTercncc m magnetic moments. II 
Wigner's theory of ortho-para conversion fay paramagnetic 
mole, m the gaseous phase Is extended to the liquid phase, 
a ratio of Vi»" w obtained for the ratio of the rates of 
change of the vapor pressures cA liquid normal D» and H- 
. By use of purer Dt than that previouslj used, the b. p. was 

* found to he 2 1 ftl'K. and the triple point IS Tl'K. and 

J28 7 mm Hg Diflerenccs between the latent heats ol 
vaporization of the ortho- and para-forms of solid and 
liquid Dj are calcd , and are found to be smaller than that 
for liquid Hi There is free rotation m condensed states 
of Di just as with H, G Af. P. 

Vapor pressures of solid krypton W. H. Keesom, J 
Mazur and J J Afeihuizen TAysira 2, 669-72(1935) — 
3 tapor pressures of solid Kr were detd at temps, from 7b 
to lib® abs by the Cath app (C A. 13, 2477). The 
triple point is at 115 94® abs =*= 0 03, p ^ Si 0 cm. =* 
t» 15 The values are in fair agreement with a 5-term 
theorettcal tn which the heat a! vapomatioa at 

d® abs w taken as 2o33 cals per mole, the at heat of the 
solidisc^cd from a Debye equation withe «■ 55 Values 
for p in cm are at T>® abs 0 101 and at successive 5* 
points up to 113® abs 0 311, 0.834, 2 003, 4.394, S 92, 

* 16 94, 3()J! and 50 7 ctn B J C van der Hoeven 

Comments on ‘‘vapor pressure measurements of Ugh- 
boiling metals” by Baiir and Brunner Joseph Fischer 
Uclt Chtm /tffalS, 10C»-9(193S). cf C /I 29,973»'.— 
■The app of von Warienburg as used by B and B is un- 
suitable for b -p measurement Reply Emil Baur and 
Roland Brunner liiJ IS, 1030 L W Elder 

The Intetpretaboo of the dissodatton pressures of tbe 
s palladiuo-hydrogeD system Max H my J Cktm 
Sm J935, 1254 H cf C A 29, 771S‘ — A kinetic equa- 
tion was derived for expressing the behavior of compds of a 
volatile and a nonvolatile component that can undergo 
partial or complete dissocn without the formation of a 
new solid phase This equation was applied to the Pd-H- 
system on the assumption that only one phase is present 
throughout From the available data, which do not 
strictly represent equilibria, the conclusion :s drawn that 

* the limiting eompn is Pdll, which has possibly the same 

structure as NaCi H. S. v. K. 

Pieiometnc researches I. Effect of high pressures 
on the temperatures of fusion ud transformation of 
organic compounds Louis Dcffet Bull sac. chtm 
Belt 44. 97-139(1933); cf C. A 29, 3221‘.— 4 for the 
temps, of fusion and transition, resp , are' cetyl ale , 
1 070, 1 058, Cj-Hw, 1 067, 1 065, methylcyclopentanol. 
J 1058, 1071, acetophenone, 1 071, 1 071. Values of 
3 for them p of the stable and unstable forms, resp , are 
cetyl iodide, 1 060, 1 055; o-mtrotoluene, 1 075, 1 073, 
o-iotuidice, 1071, IOCS; safol, 1082, I.0S2; Mel, 
1.067, l.OGO Complete data of values for other compd-, 

A V 

are tabulated The equation < = l + -^,AV=‘ changes 
in vol with pressure, L = the heat of fusion, is shown to 
apply. An attempt h made to relate 5 with the chem 
" structure, R E. DeRight 

The dimorphism of tnnitroresorcmol, bromophcoyl- 
bydraztne and benzaldehyde p-citrophenylhydrazane. R 
Fischer and A. Kofler Mtkrockemte 19, 38(1935) — As 
a result of microsubhmalion tests, 2 kinds of crystals arc 
found with each of the 3 substances mentioned With 
trinilroresorcinol the stable crystals are monoclinic and 
m at 177®, the unstable crystals are tngonal and m. at 
9 163 5®. The stable modification of bromophenylhydra- 
zme forms monoclinic crystals m. 165®, the unstable 
crystals are also monoclinic but m. at about 159®. With 
benzaldehyde p-nitrophenylhydrazone, both species of 
crystals appear to be monoclinic. the m p. of the more 
stable form is 261-2® and of the less stable form 234-6® 
W. T. H 

Appheation of the "thaw-meltm^ point" xoetbad to 
binary inorganic systems. A. Beniath, P. Hartuag and 
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M WilJen J ptikl CkeM H3. cf. 

Rhcmboldt, C A 20, CM — The results are pvtn la SO 
t'iiSruins Biuarj mtUs ©{ O. M " 

Co, Ni. Mn, Mp, all give a single solid sola , while s>steins 
of Zn(NOj)i oil.O with the preceding «how S solid solos. 
The sN-siems \UNO,>» 6 U 50 -MvNOiMUiO. M - Co 
or Zn. are cf tie 'ingle 'olid-'ola t}"p« Systems of 
NHAOj cr AgNOi with these nitrate hesahsdrates are 
of the eutectic type The ci p» of St(ClO0»-<>H O, M 
= Ni, Mg.Co.Zn. Mo.are.W'. lOS*. 101’.U-3*aad 153*. 
resp Binary 'Tstems of these compds with one another 
are all of the 'ingle $otid*«olti type The systems M- 
NOjlj tHiO-MiC10,'i-61I,O are of the euteeuc trpe 
Ihe reciprocal salt pair Mc(C10.)j t H,O-Xi{K0>)i ClltO 
i< discussed Michael Fleischer 

SolnbiLty studies m the systems benieae-p-mtn>- 
tolueae and benxene-n-mtrotolueae. II. D Crockford 
and E C Powell, Jr J Eiuks Mt^ktU Sei S.'c. SI. 

— Temp -^ompn iiia give no evidence of 
ooropd formation la these srstems. The eutectic temp 
for the p-tutroioluene «ys!tni t, —7—, for the o^vstem 
— ,>j 3‘ The latent beats of fusion were calcd foe each 
component as follows o*nitrotoluene ^tutrotolo- 
ene 4101.1 and bentene 2475 for the e-'ystem and 2750 cal 
for the p-rystem A L Mehnng 

Heterogeneous eToilihnam m two-eomponeat systems 
with thymol as one component Koostanty (Irmakov'Li 
and Marja Szmyt afrri PJkim. 273. 4l^27U^33) — 
\moiig other data reponed for the sj-stems thymol-urea, 
-acetanilide, -phenol, -'aheylic acid.-tnJol. -oatipynne and 
-camphor are the eutcctK xaluc', re<p .40 0*.li>5*,(>.7*, 
46J’ and 13 6 * (none obtained with tatipynne and cam- 
phor) , the coTTesponding contents of thvmol were ‘‘A 5, 

i>50. 4S3:,S«.2 8niiS7 3‘'e WOE 

The system nalans o&de-sulfur diocdo-wster. 1. 
Hetermmstioa of npor pressures and conducttnoes 
G W Gusd, P E Cishler and O Msass C«a J. Rt- 
rmrc* 13B,2C«-17ilt»35). cf 27,3231, Beu.*chletn and 
Coamd, C X 28, 7524* —The «nt«n CaO-$OrII*0 i» 
betag uvesugated to del iheuiiureofcstouage^dibna. 
and the way m which these vary with concn and temp. .4 
tec hni c ts described bi means m which vapor pressures and 
eoadactiTtties were measured over the lemp range 23* 
to 130* and over the coa cn range 0 to 2.3Ce and 0 
to 6 ^ SO) The data are «yrtematued in tabular form 
_ I Shiplev 

The system NH,a-IJHjfO|-HiO at 0 4*. 2S* and 50* 
C F FVutton, J C Brosheer and S H hlaroa J 
Am Ckm Soc 57, 165^7(lt>35) — S<Ay leliiioitships 
m the svstem XH,CI-N*H270r-HiO were detd.at 0 4*. 25* 
and 50’ The rc'Uts indimted no complex salt, solid 
soln or hydrate formation J W Sh'ple' 

The temaiy system stannous oxide-sulfur tnonde- 
witer Henry G Denham and W'Ulvam E King. J 
C*em Soc 1935, 1251-3 — Bv S-hrememalers' tmdue 
Vue sysiem ?citr-&Or-'B-D was studied at 25* and 

oO SnSO. when db-solved la H.SO, at 25* and 50* does 
not form a hydrated normal sulfate, the only other stable 
pha'e being SaSO, SnO In ternary sdns the tcrmiy 
ph« stable at 25’ i, SaSO. 2Sn0-UI,O and the <me 
staWe at 50’ is SnSO,2SnO 2HsO H. S v. K. 

The ternary systeaa tsoamyl alcohot-oropyt alcohuV- 
water James CouL and Henry B Hope J Fkn. 

,^®»^*-71(1025j — Thesolnbilities.ds andwswere 
detd for the system L'o-AmOH-PrOH-HsO at 25*. Tie 
lm« were detd for o pairs of solns H. G 

Stndies of e^uilibrnim and surface processes In the sys- 
t« water-fomic aod-phenol V. I Xesterova, N. N. 

Tor'hievu J.Cen Ckem. (U.S.S R ) 
5. S4S-61(lu,>o), cf C. A. 26, 316S— Studv of the 
changes in ^e vol surface cocens. of liijiud two^hase 
systems with 3 compond. jis and oi the electrochem prop- 

HCOjH-PhOH by the nJ..ood previously described la 
of s^cient KCCKU in the mm HiO and 
miscible at room temp The conductometric 
tnetnod of titration is most suitable for the detn. «< the 
concn. of HCOjH in the presence of PhOH and RO, 


t when rhOH j» not present m excess Detd by ti.» 
tneUsod tbecccIT. of distribution of HCOjH between PhOH 
aod lljO begins to ircrease with risiag concn. of the acid 
and on reaching the value 1 732 (at the concn. of HCOiU 
in the lam. of 11) 70 X 10‘* g /mol per i ) drops to the 
t-umg point The agreement ta the results of deta. of 
lICQilI m Ihe contiguous byers by the conductornetnc 
method and the "vol method” of Kablukov indica'fs 
- that the Utter procedure can be used u the stodr of the 

* eciuil of 2-pha5e systems with 3 components. The "vol 
method" of detn of Ihe changes of the eonens of H-0 n 
the top and bottom byers disclosed that at the ent peer 
cf concBS these tend sharply to equalire. while the c«f 
of di'tributiofi of H 0 between the contiguous byers de- 
creases rapidly neanng 1 asvmptotically. I\1th the in- 
creasing concn DfHCO.Htbe«p elec, cond of the bwtr 
byer (PhOH) invariably increases up to the cnt. poist. 

J while that of the upper bytr (11,0) at first sharply C- 
cfcases and then dro^, whereby the position of the css. 
li ©bswed at the same partial concn. of HCOjH as e 
Its aq solas ta absence of PhOH. The position of tin 
mai al<o nearlv correspo n ds with that of the coeJ » 
distribution of HCO-H (Ci/Cf). The consts of dissxa 

of 1100,11 for the bottom PhOH byer, calcd by Os- 
wald's bw of ditn , «how a definite trend toward an o- 
cTcase ©o apprmching the cnt point, while those for ti* 

* aq solns of HCO,H and for the lop lIjO-PhOH byer r^ 
main const. .All 3 consts. differ la magnitude from 
other about ICV tunes Computed on the basis of efcf 
cond . the cc^. of distnbutioa of uadissocd. m ol* “ 
ilCOill shows the same course m relation to its total coreft- 
as the coeff of distribution of the enure and. The sa 
face tensions of the contiguous byers at the betindary wi^ 
air are e<}ual and are independent o! Ihe total tccn. « 

5 IlCOjH, remaining praetxuJly e^al to the 15* 

sion of the two-component system of HiO and PhOB 
With increase of the total concn of HCOjH m thefts- 
the magnitude of surface tension at the boundary of hdjw 
phases increases nearly rectilmearly to a emt. point. TM 
increase w parallel \e> the lamve td the toefi . of distribu- 
tion cf PhOH; It IS almwt proportional to the mcteise 
of the total eocca ©f HCO-H and is net m any sim^ 
nUtioa to the ecefls. of distributton and portsaf 

6 of HCOilI and H,0 Chas. Blaae 

Inner adserpben in salt oyx ta ls. II Reason for ^ 
homogeneity la a precijitate and the requirements W 
forming as hesogrneons a preapitxte as possible P 
Babrev. Z. onci Cken 102. 241'62(l‘i35): cf. C. A 
29, 2S15’, 3570’. 5373' —Theories concerning the form- 
tion and aging of ppts are expbincd which suggest ths 
a chemist can never hope to obtain a perfectly pore PT*- 
confcming absolutelr to the bws of definite and mnlup" 
' p ro por ti oos. Ppis as they begin to foetn are cdacs 
and as such are indmed to adwrb dissolved iocs or tEOU- 
present m the soln and this adsorption is, to scene estect 
at least, selective The punty li a ppl. depends epto 
such factors as the sue and habit of the “growth eoaglcci' 
crate,'* the rate of pptn , the time it is allowed to 
in contact with the mother hquor, the bttice structure « 
the solid changes that mav take pbee (such as hvdrol^^ 
oa heating the crystal, etc .4 few eipts are desenw 
for fllustratioo W. T H 

Catalysis of hydrogenation H Technic of hyoro- 
geoabon A S Gmrberg J. GW Ckem (U. S S R ) 
5.7S5-S(1935); cf Giniberg and Ivanov, C. A 25.41^ 
—With the use of the previously described catalvsts prepo 
by the adda of Pd or Pi chloride to powd Xi, -41. «« • 
It ts possible to measure eaacUv the amt. of H consuram 
in the hydrogenation of a definite quuutity of an nnsa'd 
ccenpd , and, therefore, to det. us degree of tmsatd 
Of the "H no " (cf Crun and Holden, C- A- 18 , 91— 
Fokm. C A. 3, lOOO). Jn the preliminary discussico, 
the app IS lUnstrated and describ^ C^s. PUrw 
The energebes of catalysis. V. The temperatore t^ 
e&taent o! hydregenabon processes. Edward B 
and Charles H Moon. J. Ckem. See. 1935, ll^:j' 
cf C. A . 29, 465“^’ —The low-temp. pos. temp coe" “ 
the catalytic hydtt^enation of crotooic and roaleic 
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over Pt chinKc^ to ft neR. temp. coefT. Iiplwren (Ml* and 
SO*. TIh* true enetuy of ortivnllon nppfnrs to be alxnit 
25.000 caN. per mol. (or both oeith. P. It. Cmmett 
The adjorption of hydroten by Iroa gyntheile-ammoBl* 
catalysts 1’. 11. Emmett and R. W. ItarVnesi. J. 
Am. Chfm. Soc. 57. l(131-5(10^5). cf. C. A. 28, !2W«; 

— Feptl. evidence 1« prcsenieil to show that Ihe « 
types of activated adsorption of 11, that occur on Te syn- 
thetic-Nffi catalysts are in part at least adsorptions on the 
surface of the catalysts rather than any type of loln. within 
the metal. The rate of the tower temp, (type A) ncti- 
vaterl adsorption acrees closely with that enlcri. by assum- 
InR that all ll| mols. arc adsorfied that Ktfte (he carafyst 
with the tifiserved etiefRy of activation, IC.-lOOcals 

p. H. rmmett 

The catalytic interconverslon of ortho-para hydroKen 
over Iron, platinum and nickel catalysts 1*. If, I'mmett 
and R. W Ilarkness J Am. Cntm. 5oc. 57, 1021-31 
(1015); cf. C A 27, -(730— The ortho-para Intcrconser- 
sion of ITj over Fe syntheilc-Nl!| catalyst was studied as 
a function of the temp , pressure, time ol contact am! pres- 
ence of various poisons Polli types of activated adsorjs- 
tion ol Hj on Fc ere poisons for the conversion of ortho to 
para It, at lir\ul(f-air temp. The fow-temp. ortho-para 
conversion over Nl nnd !*t Is also Inhibited by the activated 
adsorption of II,. P. II Fmmctt 

Chemical reactivity and catalysis of solids in trsnsforma- 
Uona 1 Arvld Ifedvnll ^irnit Ktm Ttdt. 47, 101- 
KS(lP1'i)(m German).— A review covering 42 papeea In 
which the following topics are dbeussed. X-ray radia- 
tion; tnetastfthlc crystal forms with incomplete lattice 
stnicliire; lattice sirncturc with varying nolarJiAtlon; 
mscrostnicture; crystallographic transformaiionand mag- 
netic states A. R. Knse 

Catalytic decomposition of hydrogen peroxide In the 
presence of mixed manganous and euprU aalti M. Roh- 
telsVy and 1„ llnhteKky-ChajVln, Cmpt. ttn4. 201, 
1036) .—Although Mn Ions (eg, MnSO, mj ) exert 
no catalytic action on the decompn of t(,Ot. and Cm ions 

•CuSO, an ) very little.amixt.of the 2 Is very active 
With 0 05 W hinSO, the velocity const , Is n max 
with the addn. ol 0 0-1 Af CuS0», and with const, conen. 
(OW N CuS().) A increases with the eeincn of MnSO, 
to at least 0 15 N MnSO, Other salts (except chlorides, 
whiMe action Is peeuUsr, cf. C. ri . 38. 0050’) , generally re- 
tard or stop the react Ion, but these of Zn and Cd accelcr- 
“‘S.”' ... C. A. Sillwrrad 

The efleet of ferromagnetic trinsformiUon on the cata- 
lytic power of nickel In the reaction SCO « CO, + C J 
R-'udlord. Z. physik. Chew 
B29.4.'55-<«(I035); ct.C.A 29, 1314'.— Four WndsofNl 
catalysts were prepd. and carefully analysed for Impurities. 

. '.I* '"'h. The reaction 2CO - 

^ui ""‘‘h »hli NJ. was then studied and, as 

Inctensed sharply at the Curie 
Tm au 1 impurities on the reaction was also 

nnd ts ^iTr condition of formation ol Nl carbide 

M "“'‘j""- . O. M. Murphy 

m*"* M o*ldatlon In the pretence of 

hfartln and J. K. Day. 
Fw. Jndiana A«sd. Set, 44, llg-20(loii\ ilsinee the 

the ^ PcjO, and CiiO os secoaihry sufmanect, 

tne osiclatlon temp. Is lower in an aim nt ri •r,*-. in vt • 

and Introduced Into the cell 

0 no Oxidation 


I wasotrservid ((uriiig l> hrs. in the nhsctKcof the sol. 0*i- 
datlon takes place ftt the surface of the colloid particles 
whkti adsorb the sugar tnnls. almost instantaneously 
In <]iianlftics Imlrpcmlcnt of Ihe conen. of the sugar solns 
Rven at very low conens. of nikali, sugars undergo oxida- 
tion by air fn (he presence of CcfOII),. Oxidations were 

K fformed at fin, 7.05, 7 O'* and R 0 with phosphate buf- 
•f and a tuspension of Mg(OII),. l.cvulose Is slightlv 
. nxtdfrcd by air In phospJntc biiJTrrs even in tlir absence 
* of catalysts. The brown ppt. obtained during the oxida- 
tion fn tfie presence of Cc(Orr), was proved tn he ceric 
hydroperoxide (C. A 25, .TUVl) and not Cc(011)4. In 
the presence of vfstide rorffatfons, (fir rafe of af>*or(ithfi 
of O Is jornewhat fncrcaicd. H|NCJf,COrlI at fin as 
low fts 7 0 Is stable to air In the presence of Ce(OlI), at 
32* Tlie oxidation of glucose fs, however, strongly n- 
tarded In the presence ol II,NCH,CO,1I bulTers. In the 
1 above expts Ce(OH)i not only serves ns n detector for 
IfiO, profluced during (he course of anaerobic oxidation, 
hut its particles provide an active surface for the dehydro- 
genation of the sugars preliminary to the coinfdnation of 
the liherateil H, with O, to form H,0,. Rnuntloni repre- 
aenting the postulated ehem reactions are Riven. The 
iiilridi oataljrtfe surface of Cc(f>ll), Is rapidly converted 
Into eerie hydroperoxide by preliminary dehydrogenation 
of the substrate sugars After the 1st fir the relative 
* surface nrros niinin const values nnd O, is ahsnrhed at a 
steady rale which Is the tliftcrenee between tlie rate of ab- 
sorniion of O, to fomi ff,0, and the rate of dccotnprt. of 
ccflc hydroperoxide. n,KCII»COil! Is a powerful In- 
hibitor of the preliminary dehydrogeimtlon ami the sub- 
scmicnt formation of peroxide Plie slightly eatnlylic 
action of Illumination on aerobic oxidation Is nsenben to 
(he aceeterarion of the rale of reaction in the hfeakdowii 
5 of 4Ce(011), OOn, to 4Cc(OU)„ 211,0 and 30, Such 
a reaction would ensure a larger rehtlse ratio of surface 
of Cc(O)J), to tliot of JT,Ce(01I)> C K Addinall 
AetlTeoildes. XCII. Reelproealaetloni between solid 
aubstanees Gustav F Ifdttig, Theodor Afeyer, Herbert 
Klttel and Susanne Cassirer Z. onorg olfgrm. Ckem 
234, 22r>-52{lP35).— Active states of the systems CuO/* 
Fc,0, and CiiO/Cr,0* during the transition from the 
mixt. to cryst. compd. were ciiarneterixed by their cala- 
d lyric effect on N,0 tfecnmpn The changes In magnetic 
properties tluring aging of the svstems' re,Oi/Cr,0», 
le,0,Ml,0,. re,0,/SiO„ re,0,/TiO„ Cr,0,/Al,0, and 
Cr|0,/SiO, were studied and Iherhaiigesin bygroscoplcity 
of the s>8lrins: MgO/FejO,, neO/FcjO,, ZnO/1 e,0,, 
Al,0,/re,0,. 7n0/Cr,0, not} CuO/At,0, were detd. 
These data furnish evidence for certain ranges of existence 
of active Inlrnnedmte states C. R. P. Jeffreys 

Conditions of formation of manganese trichloride and 
^ of Us catslytle decomposition. M. Roblehky and R. 
Cohen. Comfit, rend. 201, (502-1(1035). — A Mn*^* salt 
Is oxldlietl to MnCl, In llCl an. snln. of any conen. by 
lIMnOi, MiCrO, or nCIO,; In ItCl aq. snln. of conen. 
aliove 6 N by Jf.O,, UNO,. UNO, and other oxl- 

dlxers have no efTect. The MnCl, snln. is more stable 
the greater the conen. of IICl. Its decompn. fs very 
slow at room temp., but Is rapid even at 0* In the presence 
B of (in decreasing order of activity, and more rapidly save 
In presence of Ag, ns the conen of IJC) Is greater) Ag, 
I'O'f, Pb and Cu'> ions. Co. Nl. Fe*”. Mo*', VV, Tl"‘, 
Jfg”, All*’* and U*'* have no cafnJytlc clTec(. C. A. fj. 

A generallxed thermodynamic notation. H. A. C. 
McKay. /. C/iem. PAvsicj 3. 7Ifr-10(IP35).— A gener- 
Mixed notation Is described which leads to a method of 
writing down from one generahxeil equation all the mem- 
bcri of R family of (hermoflynamlc equations (cf. Koenig, 
9 C. A. 29, 1315'): In particular, the signs of the various 
terms are very easily manipulated. A method fs given 
for obtaining the generallied equation when any one mem- 
ber of ft family Is known. The method is easily extendeit 
to problems of capiUnrily, mognetlxatlon, etc. 

G. M. p 

Thermodynamics of atatfonaryaystems. I. The ther- 
moelement. B. Bntls. Proe. Pey, Sac. (London) Al51 
040-81(1035).— The quant, application of the fim and 
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second laws of thermodynamics to stationary systma re- 
quires the introduction of 2 arbitrary assumpttoiu: (J) 
the max work to be expected from a reversible process 
remains unaltered by the presence of a siinullaneous irre- 
versible process, and (P) there exists a const, ratio be- 
tween the Joule elTect and the “polanration” effect. 
The first assumption leads to the 2 Kelvin relations con- 
necting the Secbeck, Peltier and Thomson coelfs ; anil 
the stcond leads to a new relation connecting the Seebcck 
coeff with the thermal and elec conductivites of the ma- 
terial It IS concluded that the whole problem of the 
ihcrmoclement reduces to a knowledge of the thermal and 
elec conductivities If The diffusion element. tUd 
A151, 651-C5 — Utilizing the 2 arbitrary assumptions ol- 
ready introduced for the thermoelement (seceb^e), B.de- 
V elops the quant thermodynamic relations for the diffusion 
element, and obtains equations relating the llelmhotca 
coeff with the Peltier coeff , with the coeff of the "homo- 
geneous” effect, and with the eoeffs of di^usion and elec 
eond The whole problem of the diffusion element reduces 
to a knowledge of diffusion and elec cond ; the only dif- 
ference between the case of the thermoelement and the 
diffusion element follows from the fact that there csist 
more than one energy carrier in electrolytic systems 

r. D Itossini 

me thermal eoaduetirity of quart* at law temperatures 
/. Piermas* PhiStca 2. C73-82 

(Ulo) —The thermal cond of a quart* cylindrical rod, 
axis coinciding with the cry stal axis, 5 cm long, 0 JOS cm 
diaiTi was measured between Cd wire resistance thermome- 
ters The ends were clamped m Cu caps, clcclrwally 

heated The app was submerged m a cryostat and evaeua- 

ted, with cooling by liquid 0 or It Tor the lowest temp 
(liquid He) a 0 X 0 I3<m rod was used, and a Pb wire 
Trom the final results between 7* - 277 
and SO 9 abs is seen that the resistance increases sharply 
below 10 abs , the mm lying at about this temp No 


j ,^"*''>'!J'’Scneiii«s can increase the resistance to 
he double value in the liquid-H range, which is parncu- 
rL^ treatment, 8 hr$ at 3W*, , 

** and slow ci»lmg (recombination of ions) the 
«sistance values around 20® abs increase up to 10% 
W "I ‘^'T’al/'sistanee of pure metals at v^ 

low temps has evidently a character similar to that fcJ 
4002^°” Premmer. C A. 26. 1490, 451^ 

titaniuaf oxides'^ N^uyuki 
29, 57-Q py use of the expil values obtained in the 
A/7andr?nf f^u*“’ ^ 29.7773»>N caUrd 

-TO , ?l following reactions (o) 2TiOi + II. 

~_JhO, + II,0, i// - 4095 +0 874 r + 000385C r* 

tr; - - 2,012! rio, T- I) 053350 

A7/iii. — 4700 cal , dP*,,,. •• s-icn . . P ^ — 1 nS 

cl ^ + 0 00000074 T* 

6 U'T ^Air ^ 0 005500 r« -f- 0 ooooawT r» 

rf5’'*AF» 2TiO, + CO^ Tijof+ 

pared with the theoretical value calcd from Kamistm- 

be[weerthe“e‘ nM '*»■'« W"gy The disc^ncy 
1 . j' theoretical values is 2 6% 

bJanclSme eff 1 uncertainty which will be c-au^d 
to the ^stal ion radius of Sc*** forthat o(Tj+*“ 

use in ‘*1 «»5ks are recommended ft.; 

instr^uctional experiments O Reinmutti 

Sp«iBc he.t, „„„ 


vapor at temperatures between 100® and 5000°E 1 
G^nev and A. Sverdlin. Z. Phystk 97, 124-30(1535) 
ef, C. A, 29, 0131*.— The sp. heat at const, vol , entropy 
and free energy at const, pressure are calcd. from ipectro 
scopic data for Si vapor m the perfect gas state The 
sralues of the free energy agree with those obtained by 
Montgomery and Kassel (C. A. 28, 0.324*). D S 
The theory of solid bodies st high temperstures, with 
_ special regard to the temperature dependence of C, 
Gerhard Damkblilcr. Ann Phystk 24, 1-30(1935) — 
The GrOncisen-Dcbye theory of solid bodies is extended 
on the assumption of a temp dependence of the vibration 
frequency The existing data on Cr,l/ri (dl’/Sflr 
and 1/V» (a U/&/’)rT, arc utilized to compute values ol 
C, over a large range of temp for NaCI, KCl, KBr, A?, 
Cu and Pb. With the exception of Cu and Pb, a decrease 
in C, occurs with increasing temp , at temps above about 
3 200* to300*. For a Jmcar chain, an expression is derived 
for the Helmholtz free energy as a function of the temp 
and the length of chain, though the method employed is 
practicable only for the temp region in which the anbar 
monic part of the potential energy is equal to or less than 
kT. The Gibbs thermody namic potential of a Lcear cbaia 
as a function of the temp and pressure is derived Tbe 
Morse and Bom-Maver potential-energy curves are dis 
cussed in relation to D 's theory F. D Rossini 

* A note on the specific beat of liquid deuterium oxide 
R. S Brown, W. 1! Barnes and O Afaass. Con. J Xt 
teofch 13B, 107-0(1035) —Preliminary deins of the sp 
heat of liquid DiO from 4* to 03* are described. The *» 
sp heats over the temp, ranges 4* to 20*, 26* to45*, *nd 
26* loC3*, are I 018,1 003 and 1 OOS.resp .while tbeiv 
sp heat between 4* and 05* is 1 01 cal. per g. per deg 
— . !■ W. Shiplej 

5 Tne beat eapecity ©f potassium chlonde from 24 w 
17 abs W. H. Keesom and C. W. Cbrk. ?Ajnrt J. 
698-70C{103S) —Variability of Debye 9 has previously 
been found for metals (Ag) , ii is now studied for a con 
conductor (cf DIaekman. C. A. 29, 3903’). A cylin 
drtcal Cu calorimeter was used, 103 X 34 mm , luspendei 
in a vacuum vessel, equipped with phosphor bronxe and 
constantan resistance thermometers and an elec heater 
^e calorimeter contained 1.03 moIs.,KCU He served « 
hwt conductor. In agreement with Blackman’s theory 
there is a gradual nse of e down to 6* abs , then a rap'd 
nse, max at 4 5*, followed by a drop la 6 The drop 
may be due to desorption of He from the crystal surfaces 
As compared with the Ag heat-capacity curve, the drop 
m 9 with T IS not as rapid, owing to electron heat. If* 
term 1 5K> X 10~* T is subtracted from the Ag value* 
they approach the KCl values satisfactonly 

n.J.C van der Iloeven 

The heat of vaporization of water and the specific voluffli 
of tbe saturated vapor to 292 kg /sq cm (365*) J* 
JakobandW I rilz Phystk.Z 35. 651-9(1933) —D*'* 
were obtained at 270®, 330*, 350®, 300® and 365® (56, 131. 
169. 190 and 202 kg /sq cm ). Utilizing these and then 
own previous calonmetne data, together with the daH 
of L n Smith and Keyes {C. A. 28, 7095‘) on the 'P 
vol of the liquid, J. and P. calc, values for the heat oj 
g ^poruation and the sp vol of the vapor from 0*to3.- 
Companson is made with other existing data 
_ . F. D. Rossim 

Some physical properties of mixtures cf water and gly 
5?' G. Romstatt. Industrie chtmique 22. 648-51 
U935) — Data are given showing the rise in temp pr°; 

. mixing various proportions of HiO and glycol 

at 15 , the vols occupied by the resulting solns , the wti 
ol glycol per 1 and the contraction in vol. of tbe sol*”, 

9 turves are given showing the d at 0®, 15®, 30* and 45 
of aq solns contg 0-100% glycol, tbe b at 15®. 30° ano 
45 of similar solns , and their initial b ps The van 
ous detns were made on solns contg. 5, 10, 15, 20, -5. 
35^^60. 60, 75 and 85% glycol. A Papineau-Couture 
Diwoclabon energy of carbon mono^de and tbe beat 
« sublimation of carbon H Lessheim and R Samuel 
"|«*'«J136, 600(1935) J cf. Goldfinger and LasarefI, C. A 
29, S730* —From spectroscopic data the dissocn energy 
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of CO ralcd to lie lU 4S % l. ami the heat of sublima- 
non of C(^i-ffrophilO 155.7 ks.-cal./mol. E. O. AV. 
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I Detii of U, ami tin. II <- 
Karhk) 7. 


of SI.J water (llinuBgi.r, 


3— SUBATO.MIC PHENOMENA AND MDIOCHEiMISTRY 

W AtBCKT KOVBS. 1* 

Theoiy of elemenlaiy particles. II. ElectromaEnettc distortion errors are fully discussed.^ A neccssar>- and 
whirls and elementary particles. N. S. JapoUky. PAiI * sulTicient condition for their sianishing is given wr a general 


.Vag. 20, t4i-70(}(Jf»35). c! C. -4. 29, 77S3\ 

n. }. Hnsenbatim 

Electronic structures of molecules XIV. Linear tn- 
atoimc molecules, especially carbon dioxide Robert 
S MulUVen J. CAeffi rji^sta 3 , 720-59(1035). cf 
C ^.29, 77S7‘ — Electron configurations arc given for 

CO,, no,'. N,o, COS. KOj*. Nr. nco-. ncs-. 


roiation-symmeineal optical medium. B. Swnlcs 

Use of electron lenses for d-rays. Otto Klemperer. 
r*i/ J/ag 20.515-01(1035). E. J. Rosenbaum 

lon-optical images with electrical lenses Jprgcn Koch 
and Wilhelm Walcher. Z. PJiysik 97, l3l-< (1035).— 
Images of apertures are formed by the of an elec 
lens sjstem and a stream of K ions The ion images n 


Befi, IlgCl,, CICN, CIBO, NO, and the Dell, ij-pe of j compared with electron images. Ma^etic de\ialion 
mol. .‘tli the electron configurations are formally analo- opts show that the images are formed by hea\7 positively 

• • charged particles An image of a surface emitting ions 

(.an be obtained S. Tolanslr>' 

A new interference phenomenon in the passage of fast 
electrons through crystals E Kircbner and 11. Lassen 
.Inn PAysfi 24, 113-23(1935) —A new type of co’s'al 
bitiee interference has b«n found in the investigation of 
thin Ag la>crs The interference points form a cross 
This phenommoa is ascribed to the irradiation of man> 
small Ag crystal*, which are spread on the surface, oriented 
exactly parallel Harold Gersfnnosntr 

The uDuence cl the space-charge on the paths of the 
electrons in the magnetron I Hans Awender, Alfred 
Thtmia and Davnd Tombs Z. P/iynk 97, 202-10 
(1*1.15) — .A Mvluiion IS given of the equations of motion 
^electrons in an clcctro»taiic field and under their mutual 
electrostatic interaction It is shoicn that the electrons 


gous, they are lormally identical in isoelc^tronic moL 
The relations of electron configurations to valence con- 
ceptions are discussed This methoil gives a simple de- 
scnption ot intermediate cases (double-bonded A=B=C, 
angle-bonded A— B— C, liomopolar A— B — C, hetero- 
polar A-B*’C-, A— B=C, A**=B=C-, etc.) Tlie 
mm. ionization potentials of CO,, CS, and llgC), cor- 
respond to the removal of a nearly nonbondmg pr electron 
ot the O, S or Cl atom The uUravaolet emission band* 
of CO, probably represent transitions among i electron 
states of COi"* which correspond to the 4 lowest loniration 
potcmiaU of CO, 13 72, 17 09, IS 00 and 21 5 v If 
this interpretation ts correct, the CO,* mot i$ linear in 
thesestates. The ram. potential of 13 72 v disagrees with 
the value based on electron impact Linear NO,* is 
composed of a stable system of closed shell* the final 


dectron added to make NO, would have to gotmoa lauly ^ then move m straight lines Tlie inSuence of a magnetic 
high energy' antibondmg orbital. Evndently the nctuid field is found by a perturbation method B. Swirlcs 
NOr avoids this by being triangular. Ultraviolet absorp. The mechujisai of high frequency discharge. H, Beck, 
tioa spectra of CO,, CS, and COS arc also considered. Z. Fhysik 97 , 355-75(U'3o).— Tlie spectrum of a high- 
- . . , , C. M r. frequency di«chargc m Hg vapor i» compared with that 

Relation between the latereueleu distances and le«e of the pos. column No dillerence of utensuy for cor- 
constants el molectdes and its apphcatioa to polyatomic responding lines could be detected Also absorption tneas- 
X**"?*' 4, urements gave the same no of excited states m high- 

^ A. 28, 6 frequency discharge as in the pos. column; if a hlaxweil 

«143‘; AUenand Longair, C. A 29, 4G71* —The relation • - -- - .j — u_.i. .u. 

between isternucJear distances and force coasts is found 
to persist m polyat. mols. The mternuclear distances of 
CCl,, SiCh, Sn^, sr*. SeF, and TeF, were predicted 
from wbrauonal data alone, and were found to agree well 
with expU. values. G M. P. 

A new conception of the chemical elements and the 
forces between bea^g Inbncant lleinnch 


distribution is assumed for the velocities in both ca^ the 
electron temps are found to be the same fur a large pressure 
region. Conclusion The mechanism of high-frequencv 
discharge can lie interpreled similarly to that of the pos. 
roliimn B. Snarlcs 

The disappearance of hydrogen in the presence of posi- 
tive ions C. If. Kutisman and R. NeI>on. J, Ckert. 
FAtjicj 3.754(1035). — Evidence is presented to show that 


CArm.-Z/j. 59, *1 *-8(1933) D.F. Brown ^ the authors’ prevaous conclusions (C. A. 23, 3402; 26, 
Rotatory power of quarb for rays perpendicular to the 4240; 29, 52’) are valid, although they ore not m agree- 
opbe axis and its dispersion between 2537 and 5750 A. ment with those of Schechlet (C A. 29. 5732’). 

201. G. M. P. 

i-j(l.<45) ; cf. Jln<l. < 19. — A repetition of the nulliors’ Striations in the posibve column in the hydrogen glow 
rrewM^ls. and their extension to the region hX5t>2I- discharge. HanslI-Paul. Z RAyni 97, 330-54(1933).— 
compensator pave sub- The medianisra of stnations i> studied on the basi^ that 
nf «i.. ,1. . result for < and p, while p/pt (the ratio these are equipotenliaJ surfaces The conditions are varied 
rax-. -0 *^7* jL to the axis to that of 9 T^e cross section gradient is important. Current v oltage 

instead of —0 52. characteristics are found b> u<e of 2 probes, one of which 


Thia for this interval at least the rotatory dwpcrsioti oi 
Quartx IS the same for rays X and ^ to the axi* 

Eiectroa diffraction by gases L R.^MkwcIlT'b 
C irm, RAvrvr J. 

®^'09U93o).— The method of electron difintction 


ts wiovabte in the tube axis In the middle ot the stnatwras 
2 velocity groups of electrons occur A theory is proposed 
and is supported by tjiedata The varjwtf forms of stria- 
tton art due to a varying "ion mantle effect ’’ S T. 
Products and processes of ionization in methyl ctdonde 
u<f¥( irtAVf as detennined by a mass spectrometer. S. 11. Bauer and 

“> « llS 2 T. R. Itorae., J. Ctot n.nti 3. 6S7-o2(lM5),- 

decrw.es horn 100* PO*- The Spattering cf metttls by the impact of slow 'ion; a^d 
The theory of izasre errors «f iho cUrer,... neasnrement of the threshold value of the sputtering 

Hemrich Ltider. 2. ;PAy«A97. 15S-70(1935 }'-.aJ^® 

' ^ ’ ‘ -v'li*93o)— The 3 ions are drawn pcipendicubrly from a glow cathode 
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directed oato a thia tnctal wire acting as a sputtering dec- 1 (1935). — Hg, Au, Cd, Ni, Fe, Cu, Pb and ^ 
trode The amt sputtered IS detd. by measuring the wire . 

resistance The velocity of the ions is measured and the 
sputtering earned to an impact velocity of <0 v. The 
probable threshold values using A* are Ni ” 7 v , Cu 
■= 13 V , Fe ■ 14 V , W - 24 V The sputtering produced 
by alhali atoms is measured, the wires being healed to 
prevent alkali condensation The sensitivity is improved 
by thinning the sputtenng wires by evapn Threshdd 
values are, K* on W «• 36 v , Cs* on W - 15 v., Li' 
on W = 80 V , Cs* on Cu = 15 v Calcd values are 
compared with the measurements and the various theories 
discussed S Tolansky 

Compansoo of the decrease m intensity of the piuntry 
cosmic radution m diSerect nutenals J. Clay Phjtiai 
2 , 645-9(1935) — Generally the decrease ra ionization w 
found greater for equiv layers of materials (Pb, Fe, water, 
air) if the d is lower Absolute intensity of cosmic rays 
J Clay Ibid 650-1 B J C. van dcr Hoeven 

Absorption ol the asymmetric component o( cosmic 
radiation V M Dukel'skiT and N S Ivanova J. 

Expll Theoret Phys (U S S R ) S, 512-19(1935) — 

“The azimuthal asymmetry of the cosmic radiation was 
measured by a set of 3 Geiger-hluller coincidence counters 


-n Mount Alaguei in Soviet Armenia, 35* 12' N latitude. 

3250 m altitude. With zenith angle 45® the west-east . UI.Xoi *• 1.567| X 10””years 
azimuthal ratio was 1 OS ^ 0 015 AlO-cm teadabsoeber t—ir w- _ a zoo. v 
between the counters reduced this to I 03 w 0 014 ” 

P H Ratbmann 

The frequency and magnitude of the showers produced 
m lead by penttrabng radiation H Geiger and O 
7eiller Z FAyni 87, 300-11(1935)! ef 11 Geiger and 
E Funfer, C A 29, 3907' —With different geometrical 
arrangements of counters the threefold and fourfold 


^udi^ to det. if T-rays were emitted from them by slo* 
neutrons, all but Pb and A1 were shown to emit y-rays 
at least for Pb and AI the radiation was much weaker 
The cross section of the interaction was estd. at 6 (lO"") 
sq. cm. for Cu, Fe and Ni, somewhat larger for Au lad 
very much greater for Cd. No combination of protons 
with neutrons to form deuteron was detected. The app 
is described and some discussion is given W. E V. 

The y-rayi emitted in the capture of slow eeutrsci 
F- Rasetti Z. Phystk 97, 64-0(1935).— The absorption 
of slow neutrons by at. nuclei is in general accompanitd 
by the emission of radiation A rough measurement cf tie 
energy of these -y-rays has been made by the method of 
the coincidences of the secondary Compton electrons For 
the elements investigated. Cl, Co, Y, Ag, Cd, Ir. II5 
the energies were found to be between4 X 10* and 7 X 10‘ 
e V. B. Swirlcs 

The number of o-particles emitted by uranium Raim 
mid &hicdt. Sitzier. Akad IV’ur. iVien, ifelA -"Olant 
Khise Abt. Ila, 144, 101-211(1935).— A total count of 
53.088 or-particics was obtained from 2 preparations of 
UiOt The app , procedure and calens. are described m 
detail The no ol o-partieles emitted per sec. by 1 g of 
tr T i« 12 64| w 0 70%. Accordingly, the decay const of 
......JI *• 1.567| X 10’'*years >fc0 70%,andthepenod 

of half decay. To - 4 422, X 10* years -• 0 70% ^ 

G. Xf P 

CoustiDg the a-particlet emitted by cranium. Fnednch 
Hecbt. Siitber. Akad tViss Wten, i/a/A -Min'® 
Kl»tte Abt. 11». 144, 213-15(1035).— A BilcTomethodws 
used for detg. U which had been used for measurematsol 
radioactivity. The U»Oi was dissolved is HNOi, aod U»o 
' ■ fumes with HCl. Tbevol was made up to 6-5 cc , aw 


coincidences due to showers produced in lead are counted s HiS passed in Aiterward, all Fe was removed 

♦ — • - • - -- - bydrozyUmine-nCI method (C. A, 27. 6845 25, 65W 

The filtrate was taken to fumes with aqua regia, ud 
U pptd with 8-bydroryquinolme This compd eonuisi 
33 86% U All derations escept the last filtration wm 
made in porcelain dishes and filters; it was 

Mass spectrum of the positive radiation from ndiBB 


It IS calcd from the results that on an av 0 6 shower 
per hr and per $q cm are emitted from a sheet of lead 
1 S cm thick By use of the theory of Geiger and Fdnfer 
that each shower consists of one very energetic electron 
pair (C-rays) and their continuous radiation (/)-ray$), 
It IS calcd that with each C-eIcctron approz 200 I>-rays 
*'e emitted The 'recoil' effect observed by Ffinler 


eiplamcd on this theory The mean absorption coeff . C'. (Supplement, the spectrum of natural 
of the IS approz 1 cm “» Pb, corresponding to * lambrecbt Wissgott. 5itzt»r. Akad. Wtss. 


about a X 10* e, v' 0 Swirles 

Theory of radioactive fluctuations Arthur E. Ruark 
and Lee Devol Pkyr Rev 48, 772(1935) —Math 

c M r 

Kucleax theory Kugao Nakabayashi Z Pkyztk 97, 
211-20(1936) — The mass defects and nuclear radu are 
calcd by the Thomas-Fermi method, ezchange forces 
of Majorana'stype (C A 27, 5(X)0) between neutron and 
proton, and Coulomb forces between the protons are 
assumed; the particle density is assumed const An ex- 
pression IS obtained for the binding energy, and the out- 
standing discrepancies with ezpt are discussed 

D Swirles 

fi-Radioactinty of neutrons Lloyd Motz and Julian 
Schwinger Fhys Rev 48, 704-5(1935).— Math 

c M. r 

Velocity of slow neutrons by mechanical velocity i . 
lector J R Dunning, G B Pegram, G A. Fmk, D P, 
Mitchell and E Segr4 Phyz Rev 48, 704(1935). 

C M. P. 

Absorption and detection of slow neutrons D P 
Mitchell, J R Dunmng, E Segri and G. B. Pegram 
Pkys Rev 48, 774-5(1935) — The transmission of slow 
neutrons is plotted agamst the mass per sq cm. of the 


naturv. Klaise Abt. Ila, 144, 227-41(1035) —The d 
stntction and operation of a mass spectrograph are of 
senbed, and the theory of its operation IS given A lo^ 
camera was constructed for the detection of the uadevateo 
radiation By use of simultaneous elec and magnrhc 
diffraction, it was found that the long-range radiation ol 
Ra C' has a specific charge e/m «» '/,• it is, therefore, en 
a-ray By companag the spectrum of the normal radu 
twn of Ra C' (Rm 1* = 6 96 cm ) with that of the loos 
range radiation, the 9<tn. group was found to 
ratio of 25 10', m go<^ agreement with Rutherford t 
results The mass spectrum of aaiural fl-radiation was 
recorded, and used as a basis for the mass spectrocrapli's 
registration ol at. fragments. G. hi F 

Calculabon of the velocity of a-particles from 
range, and Its reUbon to the otunber of ion pairs prodneed 
a Stefan Meyer JifsJer Akad. W%ss. Wten, 

nalurv. Klasse Abt. lla. 144. 317-30(1935) — The caico 
of the_yelocity v (in 10* cm /sec ) of a-partieles of av 
range R (in cm of air at 15® and 760 mm ) is possible 
from the forumla K -b v » At + Bv» Cv‘ (f “ 0.26508. 
A - 2.I85C. B - -2 5393, C “ 1.7335) Further, 
(a — v,)' » bR (the initial velcxuty t< — 0 143, d “ 
OC648. » - 1 + 1.15185r-0 07441 T*). or better.^* 


absorber, with the absorbiT-detector pairs B-B, B-Li, 9 «K/. where R/ is the sum ol the pointvaiue of the wmm 

® absorption t»£>n curve R, and the addn r, R. + r - R - 0.2, * 

curves deviate from the ezponential curve, because of the <>1 0977 and n «• 1 67851 + 1 16468 p - 0 23533 ri 

nonh^t^^ty of the neutron beam and ^eadeim Geiger’s relation e‘ - aR, is valid for the range 3-11 

neu^rons^^ distnbutwn the H,e initial energy of o particles is of the order of 6 ^ 

P . • . ? 10*e.v. The equation for the relation between the rang 

1.-^^ neutrons Seishs Kiknchi, and the total ionization * - k,R*/> is only a crude re 

It Aead (Tdirfo) lationship for smaU values of R. Not only is the 

It. 253-5, Free. PAyj -ifalA 5oe. J«po« 17, 369-77 a* - oR inaccurate, but the relation of the no. of ion 
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fo the cnenrv of the rt-MrtJcles incieflSfs with incrtasins ^ method and docs not r^uire the cstrcmely 

to the cnergj oi tne o parm ^ ^ in the tube. It was used to produce accelerated deuterons 

t-ndiadon of uranium X. K. Stahel and D. J. with which C and B were bombarded, producit^ radio, 
rniimou r/t\sica 2 ror-l‘?(l*l3.’>). — in a hieh'pressurt carbon, and amts, of radionitroscn much ^eater thjin 

l?r tubes the hard -v-radation of U X. was studied. The radtoeleinents: tC« + «H‘ - iX + *a 

<c. J. 2?. Ab«.I.ti,.n « o) . C .4. 2S. L'W). , C.A.S.Ibemd 

?Jtos show L >v, obsorrtion cpoft, ol -.OW iwr __ -^0 ndsMcbso 

Wlth^.. 

to be of secondar\ .... 

The nuclear -r-radiahan of beryllium. Fnedrich Koch 
and rntx Rietler. 5ifsVf. ^ItoJ. ll'»« II ten, -Ueti - 
ratufv KIwe AM. Ila, 144, 33l-7(inS5) —The y- 
radntion front o-radnted Be teas studied in a magnetic 
field with a Wil-on chamber In the formation of electron 


wafer and air was made at set-eral stations in and near 
iiadi;astetn, dunog .\pnl, 1^55 G. M. P. 

Radiometric exatmnabon of a rhyolite flow. Edtnomi 
Rothf and A Ilee Ct'mf-l. rn-d. 201. f:n2-3(if»3S); 
ef r vt 29.677* —Pv'rtions of a rhfolite flow in a quarry 


pairs there occurred preponderantlv. i( not alwara. equal 3 near Welschbnich (Al>ace) slum incteawd raihoactisitv 
*. . . . * ‘-i-ui. Tt.. ,.......^....1 tn /•..•■M.bt nc rd^niTv^rmt with ihtb nveraee sho\rn M- 


distribution of the 'arailable energf The numeneal 
distributive of positrons and of phoioclectrons oi \nnous 
energus indicates y-hnes at fib, 4.2, 2 6, 2.1 and 1.4 
X 10‘ e. > , with possible lines at 10 2, S.fi and 1.7 X 
10*e.\. G, M P 

Branching ratio of the aetmium family of radioactive 
elements, Marcus Prancis and Tcheng Vs^Tctiang 
I'hl. Ma* 20, ri23-52(l"ool — The branching ratio was 
detd for 2 pitchblende samples. Coppiu. with U'th 
ZiPjOt and la.Oi was used. Concordant results were 
obtained whose mean is 4 CWt * 0 1*^ K. J. R 

The ^sintegraflon of lithium by swift protons. K. 
Tatovlev. /. r4«»*er. Pi\s (U S S. R ) 5, 

K»A-S(l^o) — The formation of S4-cn\ o-particles 
from Li bombardetl bv high->elocit> protons began at 
“ fc> . s elocits and increased rapidly up to I l.V k% . The 


(up to double) as compared mth the axwnjge shown by 
rocks in that neighborhood C. A. Silberrad 

Experiments on heavy hydrogen V. The elementary 
reactions of light and heavy hydrogen Thermal con- 
version of orlho^lenlenuin and the interaction of hydrogen 
and deutenum .\dalbert Parkas and Ladi'las Farkils, 
Pw JC.»v S^. (London) A152. 124-A1(PUA>. rf. C. r}. 
29, 41*. — The rate of nvonwrvu'ncf ortho- 13 and the inter- 
act ion of H and D were measured between b^* and lOCO*)^. 
and at pressures lietneen d and 74 mni llg Themcchaa* 
ismsare tl) D 4-oriho-nt— para-I>t -b 13. (Ha) D + ii, 
— llD-hD. (11b) n-b D, — HP + D The rate foM 
i< 2.4 times slower than the correspouding rwction wifh 
Mra-ll The difTcrtnce is due niamU to diiTerenees m the 
irequencs of colh'ions and the conen of P atoms The 
energt of activation i' 0 !> kg -cal grraier than for the 


resiilis Bcree well with thcoe of Ohphant and Rutherfe^ j corresponditig H reaction Pox H, the diflmnce m rate 
(C. A. 27, 472*3) F. H Rathmann due to the energ% of actiration, which ts 1.7 kg -cn). 

• -- ' • •• * irreater Rw Ilb than for Ila The activated compleaes 

null, PlIH. HPP and DPP ha'e zero-point energies 
similar to ihiwe of Hi, HP and P* rtom a consideratiQn 


Nnciear evcluhoa of ircn, cobalt and niekel. H J 
W’alke, PJiI. A/aj 20, TSS-OCl'W). ef C'. A. 2S. 
fiC22*.— Eqitations are written for the possible formaiioa 
of Xt and Co from iiFe**. E J. Rosenbaum 

Excitation of secoadiry r-nys by means of neutrons 
I. General. Effects la panfu. K. Fleischmann Z. 
Ph\»i 97, 242-(l4(l{>SA}.— X'eutrons are slowed down 


of the possible \ihraiion-il frequencies m the complexe*, 
an estimate can be made of their zero point energies ahd 
ail energv-level s^,heme con-tructed. The conclusions 

are consistent with the expil roults. 17. Ratio ef the 

with paraffin and are then able to produce nuclear t- 6 magnetic moment nf the proton to the magnetic moment 
ra\s from H, Fe, Cu, Cd and Ph, The absorption of the oftoedeuteron IhiJ lfi2-7.— Thcc©n\eiMonpf crthO\p 
» ...rvii. 1-fc- — normal D catnUred by O wns studied between K5' atid 


H r-rais IS measured in paraffn, Al and Pb. The inter- 
action of the neutrons with paraffin is discussed. The >- 
rais anse from the fu-ion of slow neutrons with H* 
forming II*. The rass possess a rjuantum energs of iJs 
X 10* e. V. The mass of Ibe neutron is ealed. as 1 (XiXt 
n, Meas^ments on iroSj ccyper, cadmium and lead. 
f^iJ. 2tk5-76 — By suitable arrangements of absorbing 


2''3’K The rate eon-t obtained was compaml wiij, 
that for the para-H con\trsion. From the results, the 
ratio of the magnetic moment of the proton to that of 
the deutcron can be cakd (cf. C. .4. 29, 6S26*) ns S.iw 
-on. G.AI.XIjMjiby 

The principles of a new method for the neasarement 


iaxets neutrons are slowed down and measurements made * the fntendty of x rays. Y. I. Veksler, A. V. Pil'crttai 
on the absorption of the excited Y rara. The absorptions audM.P Ivanov. J £ey.'f. Tiecre.'.FATj. (U. F. S. R.) 
' ' - » »- - . - . 4**0-5(1(135 ), — A Gei^er-Mflller counter is niodifi^ 


for varwiis thicknesses of paraffin, Fe, Cu. Cd and Pb 
ara measured few slow neutrons The absorption coefis. 
w the excited radiation are measured in pandfin, .41, Fe, 
Cv and Pb with various Kiurces. The quantum energies 
of the excited radiations rar> between 0 45 and 2 6 X 10* 
... S Tolanskv 

iratoas frpri the disintegration of hthinm by dentexoss « 
L. A. Del^viso, W*. .4. Fowler and C. C Launtsen 
«-.S>VllK5); cl. C. ,1. 2S. 5T33>— L.. 
bombarded bi <00-k\. deitteroos, gave proton gTt>ui« 
with ranges of 31.7 — 0 5 and 26 — I cm., and n-particle 
groups with ranges of 13 S - 0 7 and S 9 - 1 0 cm. The 
inasses^lj»and Be* are caJed. to be S 01S5 and S0072. 
resp. -^e protons are associl. with the lomation of 


radu>-Li». 


'5TnihV«?<s . V J . G. M, p. The L absorphen edges of protoactininm (91)r 'v 

bv ^ denteroas accelerated P Dolcjlek and J. Marek. Z. Pi\s%i 97, 7(>-‘’(10^) ^ 

by means cf an generatox.^ _^enc Thei^xelengthsof the I.n and ired-e^i we 

«cwwy M -0 1 X. U. and cf Z, edge to within-- 


bv eombination with a ihyratroa relav and used to 
measure the intensilv of x-ra\-s at the rate of ten to a 
thousand quanta per second Data are ghen on the tin^e 
of discha^ in the oxdmarv counter and in the niodifi«) 
svstero with the disch'irgc chamber walls supplied bv d. o. 

F II Rathmann 

Ketahoin between density of blacfceiflng and x ray 
intensity for characteristic topper radizbon and Agf/ 
Lanefilm. F. D.Mdes. rrovs. Fj'ci/ov,*hv. 31. 1452-4,0 
(1935). — The d. of blackening is found to be propoxtioqai 
to the x-rav intensit> up to a d of 1 0, with an error of 
less than 4^1- at the highest d. There is no ihre-hoid 
effrot. E. J. Rissen^um 


~ rieuenc it 

*"*!• -iw*. 
.4 senerator capable of producing impulses 
and SoUitn^Rri.^ 
f.ro. 3», 79*1 and 3S, -41(1035)), combined with an ae- 
similar to that ofBrasch and Lange (C. ^4. 
** ^«'«3bed. This method of acetleratwar the 
ions b) impulses is more powerful than the contmuems 


X. V. Zi edge is much more ditTu^ than tbat'ol iC 
ralues of the positions of the further 


olhm. The 

levels are calcd. from the measured L valuer o. i . 

Scattenag of x-rays vanes discontmuonsly with t*.« 
angle ef smttenng. Jean Laval. CewN 
SS9-91(I&S5).~The scattering by a erj-st.^d of m^,^ 
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chromatic x-rais out»(3e lie teats c{ seltnjvt ^ ■nd H. J. Reiiners 2. rkjnt 97, l~.U'>3S)— TV- 


displacctsestsin the Cs tees Ir— to Ij— 30^ Thriet 
produced b} methane, ethaae and prt^iaae are ireawei 
AO the tees are strcmsly displaced to the red, the cai 
values bemc IP 4% Cl*?'*, 25 79 cm.“* foe laetiiM 
ethane and propane, re*p. In each ease the dieplacear-s 
increase up the senes to a limit value. I>ispl»ce=»r> 

o ^ — toCTcase With heal icT mol. The efferttve cross Kvaoa to 

edces.” e g , 6 for A1 mtb JTa of Cu (r — » slcwr eleetrrai fcwttd for CIli la 73 «q «a /cc tad fv 
In the same substancv f sm r'C (the CiH* ICO sq cm /«. A table of the effective cross *e- 

. » -t . j_i .. — r-— iit*o5 i« given for ife, Xe, A, Kr, Xe, Hg, and 

Xteasurcment s are made of the half lodth and disrlaceam 
dtbe ls-3pdCTsbltt of Kethrn mixed 'Fiih vanoos giss. 
The dispbcemcnts and half mdth do not more pariDd 
S Tolinstr 

The abeftphe&ffi£, doe to dsrmg, of the raeteOTT £#« 
■ nerttjTy-hydrogen discharye H. Beck Z f ini 


has been ciamd If scattenng power, A, is defi ned a s 
sifi /Idrai . , where dm is the mass concerned of the cryvt 
solid, s the cross section and I the intensity of the beam, 
of HUTS, which bv scattering gives a beam of mtrasitp 
di, solid angle d-j, in the direction making the angle <■ 
with that oJ the incident beam, the vurre A — sm P'2 
s of di=contmuoas portions sepd by 
■■•cattenni ' " » 

1 Ooo X 10») . 

‘absolute ab^ssa” of an edge) i' coast For different 
substances it is a linear function of the at. no . f an r/2 
— qZ + 5 These laws are verified lor Al, Cr, Xi, Zn, 
tc. Sb, Pt and Au C. A Sdberrad 

The width of the X« tees of etseons krypton and of 
elements la chemical eomhinahea Ernst TVahclmy 
Z F*iiit97,S12-20(l'>3i) — Byuseof eatbode-ra\ exciia- 


andanajnmg hv means of a double-crystal spectrtitn* j 97, 3S2-0(J<155) — The strengibcnittg of the te«ot.fani3 


eter the breadths of lheX« tees of Kr, Rb fRbClil. Bf- 
(KBr),andCa(Cti,CuO,CuF)areneasured Thevalnes 
for Kt be upon the same curse as the elements of at no 
2C — 47, the state ri aggregation havingno observable effect 
upon the width The values found lor Rb, Br and CuF» 
lie above the curve and show an effect due to the chem 
lombination S Tolinskv 

The intensity of x ray tees of gold Leo Pincherte 
ri\nca 2. 507-P05(l'iS5) —See C. A. 29, 5915* 

B J C. van def lloevea 

Selective z ray diffraction from artifiaaPy stratified 
metal films deposited by evaporabon Jessv W. M. 
Dnilondand 3- BaulYoutt Pivi Ret 43,703(1935) — 
4 method ts described by which 100 alternate la vers (each) 
of Cu and Au were deposited on glass The thKkness of 
the deposit was lO.OCO A Because of the diSoston ol the 


ITf tSnid with PiO» bv Guctberschiilje (C. A T. 
4732) and others is confirmed The spccirosecpic ir- 
<ult$ do not agree with those of Schnitger (C. A. 2S 

fiCi29»); the discrepaneiesaie traced to lack of imslwtnis 

in his cipil conditions It appears probable that lit 
prpttms arc responsible for the strengthening of the Ears. 

B. SwW 

A phetcgraphie method of measuring the iatensiws 
of spectnl tees Erwia B’. MuDer. Z. Fivjjf 97, fr- 
10f.( 1935) .—A phM ogtaphie tntlhrd ts deserited mVtof 
relative intensities to be measured A high accnr*^« 
l«e obtained wttbcnit the ti«e ©f a photomeief. A d«J“ 
tee method enaUes mi tasty vanationsof toes, aailiil« 
the compansoa of neighbareag line*, lo be made Tw 
absurptiea of light filters can easily be mcaswed toW 
compiez instnnreois. The relaiive mteasiiaes «« he'ew 


atoms to the solid state, the tnten<itv of the XIo K dif> . chromic hncs can l>e drtd with the help of a rataw' 
fraction mazima decreases eiponeatiall' , with a •'half* source S T n li iu tr 

life” «{2 oc3fia>s CMP 


Ab z ray method for the study of “bouad water" u 
hydnphihe colloids at lew temperatures TV. If Banes 
and W F. Hampton Coe / f5e’M»tli tJB, 219-2? 
(1935), ef C. A 25, 422fi —A new method IS described 
for tbe study of hydf^hiho eoQoids bv the application of 
x^y tneth^s of aaalvsis to the froiee gets Tbe pooti- 
bHities of tbe method and its limitations are shown bv a 
qtial studv of tbe amt and varution with temp of the 
so-eaBed •'bound" H-0 in gelatin ^s erset the temp 
-3* to -SO*. } TV. Sbiplev 

Einetie inteipretatioa of the coloring of glass bard 
z-rays Robert Licmcsioa and Carl E Kumberget 
Fkir Ckfin 39, 1011-l't(1935) —.Some expts have 
been performed m the rate of colonns of rivex glass bv 


Hydrogen in the upper atoospbwe Joseph Kglo 
Ao.'are 136, W9-.S011CI35) —The aftergliow cf AiJ 
sjuenched b' mmute amts of Hi This and *pcctre*ro!* 
tvidtoce indieale that Hi (as well as HiO) ss aV*st, t 
present in vara low coten , at the atm. level at whia t* 
aurora oevurs >”v, 

Eztjtatton of spectral tees cf the hydrngea moleenl* rj 
. electron Impact A A. Kraithof and L S Orav® 
FAineo 2. Cn-22{in35) — A narrow eJectroa baa 
passed ihrouth 2 g^s for accvlwatKin and captw^ 
ions, IS used frv excitation of Hi in a Faraday cage 
exeitatKin funnions of tbe suiglrt and triplet systems a 
\\, were detd (4W4. 4617, 4«*M and 4340) at pressi=« 
frtro (t 043 In 0 0123 mm The dissocn of the 
detd from the change m islensity with pressure 


irradiation with hard x.tays, and on the distnbutinn of change ,ia intensity of atcen tees differs from that d 
lored glass, as a funelion of ^ mol lines at 30 e v , indicating that excited aloO'S « 


relative absorptions, ol the colored glasi. 
the ware length for visible hsht A simple hypothesis 
of the rate of colonng has been suggested An cquatiun 
has been dtij red jfwtD this hjiyvit hi-sis .am? ar Jiw 
shown that the eiptl measurements are in airernient with 
this equation A discussion of the analocons effects of 
radiations from Ra is mcluded Harold Gcrshinowitt 

The electrical and magnetc effect on the beiimn tees — — ... ,, v.-., 

rectangularly crossed fields Ti alter Sirubing and g studied at various pressures, temps and excitatiw ^ 


, indicating that < 

formed from disstvJi of eitilcd tools 

direct atom excitation Sevetul characteristic cnrvtt *t* 
gFiaev J?. /. £•- K- d H 

Ultraviolet fluorescence spectra of iodme vxpw- 
leanxa bands F. Duschinsty and Peter FirnfSh^ 
Piijwa 2. ata-JidiCS); cf C. A. 29. 7194'--32 
diffuse McLennan bands (C. A 7, STCM; 9. AOS'l 


TVTlhelm Redepenmng Abb Pkwii 24, IPl-iTfliijo) — 
The expts prenously described (C. A 29, 42l>l*) have 
l>een extended The at theoretical difficulties which stood 
in the way ol the investigation are discussed and it is ex- 
plained why He, rather than H, was tnrestigaird first 
Harold G^hinowili 

The vaennm are speeta of rubidinin and hthium S 
a an^Pariraal Chandra Base Z Pk\ni 97. 321-0 


,T.V". ^ i Bine y/, • greater A Demg maUed by that oJ be aue lo 

—^e »urce used pves sharp lines For Rb the 9 It consists cf sionie 30 bands, mostlj doublediesfl^ 


ditioas (Cd, Hp, Zn lamps). Topical differe nces v 
obtained and their ongm is discussed The intcrpretst'™ 
IS considered as yet incomplete B. J C. v d i* 
Emission spectrum of selenium onde. Won j’*S’ 
Eugene Bloch and Choong Shin-Piaw Ctm/^ 
EI-AdoST). ef C A 30, 23* —The emission 'T'^ 
trtim of SeO extends from SSOO to 2SS0 A , aov p«1J^ 
peater X being masked by that of Se due to devc®^ 


s {or the third and fourth Ttiembers Ol the diffuse 
senes are found, giving the splitting of the D let els “nie 
strocture of tbe red Li line CTOS 4 is exatnd at tanous 
pressures Tbe enstenee of Li W the sunspot* xs ques- 
licmed S Tolanskv 

Perturbation of higher cesium terms throngh paridfin 
hydrocarbons and measnrements on the Is — Jp donhiet 
of the principal senes of potassium Chr. Fuchlbaun- 


degraded toward the red, and expressed bv 'h* 5^ 
mular-33o73 5+ [533 4(r' + */i) -87{v' + 


(90S 9(r' + Vi) - 4 S{r' + •/»)>), whence the 
dissocn oJ the norma) mol is 5 31 i (Cf Asuna'.^?' 
C 4 30, 23* ) C A Silb^f. 

The fine sttneture ef the C bands of calcium hywi® ,, 


Z FJivtib 97, 171-6(150.5). 
n d.iublcts if the CaP 


Ctiands 
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Tlir aniiriminrr r>( ttic clmililotii ntniuli In clii'f' rrlwiftn tn 1 
1.> Wnl^.m (C. .1. 20. t.DV'). 
The pfttiiihatloii^ nte ih-a-inud. .H •IrtinniVv 

A melhfifJ o/ mesniflnE lljht nlnorption «l low Htn* 
Inlennity #nil »hort expo^nro, Mnnlreil v. Anlenne oml 
yrvr)n ilaan, Z, f'hyiib. Chrm. A174, lift ai(Uil>).— 

An orranKeniem lor memiultn! • lUtU hi- 

jrJuliy f>< 7 X 111*" tnl/m . willi un arcMn»«y of 
1% Ill'll sn exi'o'iue time of I »<<’. A I'liflnnU w«a ««n| 
irho-e hniiii MOilnrn u hri-e (Ktraier (linn IU» OlmO 
ronnifHoii rfolxinnee frdiiellon In whkh tn mean- 

(ire/l l»v on aiii(»ll/ylnfr InninnneiH. My n iifih«tU' lii- 
(erriifnloa of (he henm of llglu an n .<> niiiplIWer iiMt !»• 
Iivil M II Uutnhlir 

rmiinlon ipfetnini of Iho flame of hronMno Imrnlne 
In hyilfoeen and mechanlam of the rfftcllnn l«tn»i»n 
Kltn^nuA. I’rof. Iml' lin'l. CloUyiO 11, 2i'-' IIM'I'O 
J'ofO'fJi^er Iwjndn, ilrufiiilfil in ihr nil. lire lutnul hr- 
(wren I^Tri unil r>l>ixi A from 0 Mr flmir hiirittni; In It. 
'Die hniii) Jif«<Unre Intnilileil I he Ixinil hrmtanre Riven 
iiy r - man a i (hm hi ii‘ - i .vi v'» - n o<is7»'») - 
fJi-J r‘ - J JAr*') r>» •« for »>' - A. i), 7, H at; 
e* — l,a,.'l, l 7. tlir <|«ri(nin in line lit rxeiixl Mrt 
wiolrn '1 he Jiiiilianiniii In ilm iiniiil \V I \ 

I’hniocraphjr of the thiril harmnnk of hjilrngen chtotlde 
AhJrn J’ C'lravrn iinil fliarh n \V IMwiinln /’A\» /’« 
411, H*il1(IUI'>) - the IhinI 1iiirni<mii nl MCI iit UlAl A ' 
]» heJiiR Jiitenilyiiiril the lniTnl oriijiTi in iit 100^2 7 
O M f. 

Two new haniU of COt In the phnto/raphle Infrared. 
(l.lleriheTkMiu.ni Nerleyir f‘*yi K<t. 4B.7W(M»«*.) ~ 
two new Cf)j h.iiuln wrtr jihfitokrni'heil. with henil* ni 
I.SMillii end I ai7H|t llir |<itli IrintMi Mim I in , the 
|ifi«niiff, I If) uliiK llirne linen five Viihten of KJIVI 
end H.’D') cm nsreeliiit ivell with the vntnra HCM en.l 
KlHH Cil1."'i prrdlcltd lor ihr imlt ol hiiiidn .in I (r,. 
i,Vii hy Adel oiul llemilviin (( ,l 27,mm*t) C. M !• 
Infrared ahmrpilon of cyaoldet end thlocyenatei 
Waller fhtnly HOrl hndlry Wlllljnin / ( Ariii I'Aviirt 
3. H\l»7(Mil^) -All aohm ol MCN. N«CN. KCM. 
Ma(CN)i. KAitfCN),. Nu,le(CN)i. K.le(CN).. KCNh. 
Nll.CNS, KCNO, MeCN, I'hCK.CN and MeCNMwetr 
anidled In Ihe rrRlon 1 S'T.fii*. An ahnori'ttonhaud whhh 
ocoirred In uU ihe eoniiKln In (he ntilou I AH tlHf« 
wan ottilhiitrd In chttiyen In the vihrailotinl etieryv ol the 
lioiind CN krnnin An adilnl hiiint at t lift ui>|>inrr«t 
cnlv In lil>;hiv lonlred naiildr noInn , nnd wim aiiilhiitril 
III tree CN lonn A tioiihtr hrind itr<l« iirrd near 7 >< In Ihe 
KCNO aniii.i It wiin iui( chariieterlmir o( the cnniihle or 
.•.V.l .cvwiTA'v'/O'.iW. J^rvA'rfi'r ok ,wf iftViSiri'Aw«*i7rv¥ir rurr 
nhnetvrd In enme ol llie noInn (', M |* 

Ahaorptlon apeetra of Iodine aolntlona nnd the iRflnence 
oftheaolvenl O. J. Walkrr Inint I irml.tv '•m 31, 

1 112 HMh l.’O .“Mol enlliiiMloii eorlTn win delil In the 
taiit'e 4 in con 111(1 lor ihl aolnn of | In CClo CllCh. 
ClliCh, CtlliCI), CilliCl, CillfCI, f(i. nnd im«« 

ol Innx nlroiiilhni 
) H AIM ■*> a mu nnd (he mol p%tinitlon roefl 
Nahomim I’orfrani.CVf.CI, X„,. In olMutl the earn, 
hill lor all the oiher nolnn. M in iliniibrrd toward (hr iittrit'' 
vlorf, Indienilfij on Inerendii)' nitiodion of the nolvrnt i 
iiioM for J,. 'Uie otiil nl Ihe diijihretneiit iiiereunen with 
Ihedfpolernritiirfiiof the-oKeiil mntn llie elTet le on lUe 
nhsori.ilon npretnim of variniin hpen ol iinriedlon w|i|i 
•t'hciit ffioN. are (IN. tinned h. J. Monrnhauiii 

infrared ahnorptlon apettnim ol methyl denterlde. 
Nathan f.lndiiifc and r r. ll.irker J.(bfn, /'A. tier j 
ht.H 74(un'.). cf. ('. d. 2n. 4 lid*.- Mie II MimlamenlM 
ffe^!iei|e}fn of Mr?» ol, nerved n„d thr flue nint.imr 

Ol tiie Iiunili I\in rrn. l\erl. I he lirtnieiu len* M,Mral!i ' 
r*, IIIXIK,' } J77 I, oy,;, O|,.4{0 , J,' 

rhe momrnin oMiirMi,- f,. 7.|m, y, i„-.n p, . 

r it 1 mn V lo-t ^ rllntemen 

rK.al *^'^1 i f>*fl.l'H',x in'»ein I loni 

he 4 jnrtloiinh- k.mvt.i /rerii/enri, « CM, ami each r.f the 
lirri'ieiiclfn.il tlil»,„„i , the \ aluen of ihe A |.nl, mlalurtiM. 

^.n ^hh n r nil’'”' r* ”’r conwrrent nti.laRrire 

H.ll nhh the sd„e, },y j), 


1 (r A. 20. I1M7'). f‘''t If"' 'f Of 

Imuklii try vnlnen. Ihe Ircfiiirnclen Iroin whUh Iheao are 
ntUcI nrr the o«nn wlih'h lake part In n rf'nnaiice Itifer. 
netlnn which wnn not hirlndid In Ihe Ihrnrv. Mrom the 
«diner\ed apurluyn of the xeto lirinu lien of the peri'endloufar 
Imiidn, etiieiiie inncraol the inliitlnn.vihrntlon inirmothni 
larlorn are rnl.d. An overtone wun olmrrved 2e, n 
2'),*l lUiee Ifenneiulrn ol CHiD, wtio ohncrveii at 
IIHIIO, Unw A anil 12!'. A cm "• <S. M. I'. 

Infrnred eprclnim of heavy water U I'. Mailer ami 
W W Mentor J. Chfu f'Anfrr 3, liC(» Afll' ir,),— 
Siinidm of water vapor coniK t’O nnd dOVo of I), vnre 
exniml hi ihr Infrared, and Ihe nlini.rj.Hon liamU c, 
and e, for Dd) atul n and et lor ItlX) (oiind nt l|7ti, 
27hl, I tot and 2720 cm fe«|» 1)1 the i) fmiil uneninl 

ftr()iienel<« lor the A vorirllen of wnlir, oiilv ri,,),,, hnn 
nr»l l.r,H olintrnrd It U (itipirmlU roinidetely imixled 
* and rx/Xl tiih). n of ihenp freijuriirlen 

air III k*«Hl nkH'imni A Idr d.kirc of ntuliili.in jx 
ohmlncit In rhe l.imN ei I hr Hoe Ktuuliiio ol.xfrved 
ittitin a|>|>loa wllh thiii t'l.ilulrd, with Mrili'a imi| 
«iimeiint.m« (C* A 2T,3l'i0) I In in ikiih'i'/i of the hder- 

uellonn In wi ktcti, liowivri, llml [iniin. itrliin ol tjirxe 
(oiinio niiint iiwili 11 mme >oiii|,Iiir koIii of (lie iiinh. 
l>io1driii I* M J' 

4 Tho Kithf nhinrptlnn nf pnrplirrlna If A .‘Hern and 
lluiin Weii.leitelii /. fliMib I hffii A174,M lOUM'lA), 
,f C f 20, Utl‘ Ihe aU.f|)ilo.i .(u.tric of arternl 
ptot'liMinn were miidlul In illoxani Die effiil ol Mirjoun 
mil.ntlliiied kroiiim on (hr |>o({({iiii of (he mitlinal hirirN 
tn.Mwion.d The ii!'»,niitlon n|n-ctfti i f mveriil |'OT|'lii(i,i« 
and ((lelf rhlitfii ditivn were menminil, (lienc (oinpdn 
IhIiii: «pec(il eti'en of Inomirlnm Coiniidn ol the "dp. 
htdiolHni.ldn" (\|'e nlmw alinifir npri tr t VorlniM nnfj. 
' xlltntlonn In dlhidfopotidiln are dincimned nnd aotne 
Hioi'f>f|.lt)fliinroni(«ttted It If. Iliieehlpf 

ConatUutlan of water In aolnlinnt of nonrieetrolytea ], 
Atelono 0 H Wv.i Kno /7u/ Afnt 2d. M7-fM(Mi (Aj. 
«f (’ A 20, 7M»0’ — llir eflecl Ilf n.rinilp rotiril. dll the 
Mumaii hind of water wun ntitdlrd With Ineirnnln.; cniipn 
the Uamnti hind urin »li irjirr hid the finimnev ol inax 
Inlennlty d.ten not nhlfi Ihe tower frrfineiiev lirnnefi of 
a the hand alilfm to hkher ften'ienelin and the triirh of 
iiilninitv 1 1 firr|iirn> y fi'r ttdnhrnm tirti iiiRiirtoMiroiivex 
toeoneaie 1“ J. I(o enhiiim 

Infenafty and poInrlrMItm of Iho Rnmin (cattcrine |n 
llqiildn A VeeTiihlmdra Man. Z. l‘h\i{h 07, let 7 
fl(f('.) ~-Mi eitidto^lii); it imrimv atit liitennitv me-iimf. 
Awe.v,t4 AV-WW.l-.W {Xv" p f'f t.wAwr ff-fniaef 

vdicntlon Knen of C»It«, CCI,, ClICI,, A^Ch. 'Mie tmui 
intennllv of tin drf'otatlreit Mum in linen, whiih ore (ihIk 
^ noflcenhte fit nil Ihene t[iiiiti|n, (nlroitmes n eonlill.ntloti 
to the depot tii/allon of the loud w iiltrTid rndl »llou. ‘ndn 
In ex|K-i{atlv iiotl. rafdi In nin.n Hie CCI, which ure (tmr* 
arteilrnl l.y »miill depohrlraiioii raeiorn. M. 'p. 

naman ipectra of 1 niethyl-)-cthyM.propano1, 
dlmethylhrnzyl akohol and tho corrcnpondlnc eihylenie 
hydroearhona Jean .‘bviitd Ti’W/f rnnl 201, Hn-A 
(MUM —The Unman •peetrii of AuKliCOn (I), ^le1. 
a (niCfMCOIKin.MeMiC ClIMedin.andMhCll Cmp, 
(IV) time li.en th Id nnd ei.niparrtl with that of Me.i , . 
COir(V)(ef NeiRl.ernf . A 2A.(T.1'.‘). 'lliern'd,, 
maUe ptevlonn idloratlnnn of the linen to certiiin Kr*)ii|.i 
of Htnnin dmihlfid, hut exftinn of olhir eminidn. In iirp,n. 
nniv iHfore delmlle lorrieilunnare proiHvncd, na\e that (he 
line near I(.1W. rhnru. lerlOie of the itmit.le homt, V£,jien 
with the nittire of the milmihiniiiK yiinipn (.f I'reNont 
r, d.2«..irj(t') C. A.hdl.errr,,! ’ 

0 Th" nhaornlion apectniin of carvone "hydronnlfliip •• 
and Iti connututlori U I’mlmnn ildi tn f (ifrcd .Vr, a 
t*' fl(Htl'i) — AUhonsh the foiiniillon o| enm, nd.lii'Ut 
rrmifHln helwten .T.fl nnnatd letom-n nnd ]|,S hii4 |,p(.., 
Immii ahue IKfll. the lonnilintimi i.f it„re "hydro. 
nnKiden" In «f(t( In routrovrtnt . In llie rune of enrvone 
"hiditHidfide”, will. h (onxixi* of I uiol. of II,S nn,! o 
iindi of flip tefone, .'IdilT.rent atniclnrpi Imte l.een w,)" 
IHwed. A ipiam. ineviiiKinent ol the nltruMolet hIk;,,,,! 
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spectrum of the compd reveals a band *l JTWO A. 1 adequate for the treatment of the AsCli type nd. 


srhich furnishes direct evidence for the eiisfence of free 
CO groups in the mol , thus favoring one of the proposed 
structures for the constitution of carvone "hydrasiilfide’* 
as the most probable W. F. hfegger* 

lavestjratioa of the polanzation of Raman ecattensg, 
Frita Heidenmch Z Physti 97, 2/ <-90(U*3S).— The 
polanzation of the Raman spectra of dichloroethane, hexa 


G M P 

Raman spectra of ozalic add. James H Ifibbes J 
deiH. Piystes 3, (J75-9{1935) —Raman spectra of inlrJ 
oxalic acid( its aq and ale. solns., and of (COOH>i> 
2HtO are given, and are compared with the results d 
Rao (C. A. 29, 5350*). Spectra of the aq toln asdd 
(COOH)i show that the 2 COOH groups do not b^in 


Soroethane, cyclohexane and Ac.O, is eiarod , by the , »>ientical!y: in ale soln. both groups ^ve ahhe Thi 


method of circular polanzation The observed values 
can be well correlated with the mol structures The 
relation between the linear and circular polanzation of 
the scattered radiation from benzene, CCb, EtOTl, 
toluene and cyclohexane is quantitatively examd The 
normal circularly polarued Raman lines agree bccier 
with the results of other worl.ers (who use unpo* 
larized pnmary radiation), than the inverse circularly 
polarized lines The broadening of the Rayleigh lines, 1 
usually attnbuted tounresolved rotation Raman structure, 

IS eiamd Pure rotation produces inverse circular polari- 
zation, the degree of broadening increasmg with the ani- 
sotropy Other types of broadening produce depolariza- 
tion Only toluene, benzene and AcOH give inverse 
circular polanzation, while EtOH, water and cjclohexone 
show normal circular polanzation, i e , broadening due 
to other causes than Raman rotation exists in these mols . 
Rotation branches in NHi are observed Korma] circular 
polanzation is obsen ed in CSi S T^nsLy 

Raman speebom and eonstatuhon of fuzmog cnlfunc 
acid N Goptla Pat FAif Jlfag 20, 610-23(1935) — 
In 21% fuming H>SOt all the bnes charactensttc of IliSO. 
are present, although weakened, no SOi lines are found 
and addnl lines are found which are attnbuted 


fnagmtude of the force consts. in the CO groups is 
sisteot with the strength of this acid C O oscillations m 
either tery weak or absent in (COOH)t 2HfO. Qidu 
habin’s tautomeric form (C. A. 23, 1114) is excluded 
G.M P 

Use bf Raman effect to distinguish the ds-trtsi ism 
ensm of the methylcyclohezanols. Jean Tatnitun 
C«m^. rend. 201, 897-8(1935) —The Raman specin d 
cti- and Irant^-, m- and p-methylcycloheianols and It* 
corresponding acetates have been compared. The dil 
ferences between the spectra of the ns- and Srasi-israiiBi 
are most marked for frequencies between 300 and 9(*i 
cm also in the spectra of the ale. and correspondmt 
acetate the percentage of identical lines is greater fm On 
CM- than for the Iroiu-isoraer, the difference decrnsint m 
the order e, m. p. C. A. Silbemd 

Polarized fluorescence of organic compounds S M 
Mitra Z. rhystk 97, 138-53(1335); d C. A 7^ 
20S7* —Measurements are made of the polanzation d 
fluorescence radiation from suecinylfluorescein and sw 
cinvleosio in soln tn glycerol, castor oil, sngir sohi • 
collodioo-etber, glycerol-water and gelatin. The dep^ 
eneeof the polarization on wave length is measured Ttt 
effects of temp ynvosity and conen. are exatnd T*' 
expti results are discussed _ S TolafiOT_ 


HiSjOi mol At greater conens the lines of SOi and also « discussed S Toianw 

C S.O, .PP^ ..d „.r, S 

possibility of obtaining H>SO<. IliSeOi, HiPOi, Hutk 
H,A$(3i, IliSbOi. H.BO, and SiH(OH)i by the aetiw'* 


light on suspensions of S, Se, yellow P, As, Sb, 


those of SiOi appear and become more intense with n. 
creasing conen The more intense HtSO« lines persist 
even in 8Q% solas £. J. Rosecibaum 

Relaboa between ultranolet absorption and Raman 
spectra of pjndiae Victor Henn and rherre Angeaot 
Conpt rend 201, 895-6(1035) . ef C. A. 29, 3235'.— 

The absorption spectrum of CiHiN has been examd at 
various temps and pressures up to 281* and 910 ram 

There are 5 fundamental frequencies (600. 857. 903. 1031 e- M wh«K« 

- n.SO.norSO, Accordingly the 


and 1169 e . . , 

the Raman spectrum, and practically Identi^ with tbe 
fundamental frequencies of Ctlft (because of the nearness 
of the at wts of N and CH) Tbe 5 senes forming the 
C»KtN spectrum are given Light of X greater than 
2750 A. has no photochem action on CalUN vapor 

C A Silberrad 

The Ramin effect of organic molecules (The vibratioii 
spectrum of aerylomtiile and ethylene onie ) B Timm 7 J * _ 
andR Mecke Z. PXyjii 97, 221-1(1935); ef. C. A 29, 

4265’ — The following Raman lines are found CjHA^N, 

241(2), 384(1). 1289(1), 3612(2), 2338(5), 3096(3), 
3115(3). For C,H.O, 807(0), 873(1), 1128(1), 1208(5), 
2924(1), 2970(1), 3008(4), 3047(1). The valency bonds 
and vibration frequencies are discussed. S Tolansky 
Retebon rate of aeebe anhydnde and water 


gaveneitber ..V.. W..3 us. ^ 

iliSOa from S and water is a smelly photochem 
The residual S was in the same stable form 
only U,SeO» was in soln , while the residue was “.P*", 


only was in soln , while the residue was m 

Se. Therefore Se probably forms HiScOi, and the >*“ 


to red Se, until an eqtal is reached J’ , 
P, there were formed HiPOi, less HiPO, and a dout^ 
trace of ILRDi The residue was red P. Probably thev 
fore the chief reaction is the transformation of 5^^,? Vv 
red P Red P then reacts thus- Pi 4- 6H,0 — 3l^ 
-1- PHi These products in turn react thus 2Hi^ 
H.rO, + PHr PHi -F O- — HPO, + Hs and 4H.rft 
SlliPOt -F PII« while llPOt combines with water a”® 
oxidized to Il,POi Perhaps, however, ILPOj i* ^ 

Pi„i I'p cn nZ 1 ™*,h: formed, and then pves H.POi and HiPO,. Blth 

Moio ^ /AyJtcz 3. C79-82 , join contained H,AsO, and a trace of H.AsO. 

(1935) —The infixed absc^tions of AcOH and AcA> with a>. ll.SbO, and a trace of H.SbO. were fon"^ 
weremMsuredmtherange l-0 5M ^veral bands Wow i, „ probable therefore that arsenolife, senarmooutr 

wffeatml^ed anm.tes, arseniates, antimoniles and antimonajes i" 
to CH bonds An intense band was found in AcA) at nature are formed by oxidation of As and Sb Ullh f 
545MandinAcOHat575M Bymeasurragl^inl^tiM the soln contained only H.DOi. less being formed 
of th^ ban^. the reaction velocity of AcA) with HK> cry«. B than with am^hous B B-iih Si. there ws* 
^5 detd The reaction was approx, ummol for any recovered from the soln the SiH(OHl,of Mendeleev 

reaction const decreased as lime increased The Pnnoples of Chemistry, 1903). Less was obtai»« 
«s Value differed at different cenens The reaetioa const 9 wth cryst Si than with amorphous Si C. C. 

detd at 25 . 50 and 75‘._ yaluei of the reacjton The ,5t,oa radon on pelymethylenes-cyclopen*”' 


const, a^ of other consts are tabulated. G. M P. 

The Raman spectrum of arsenic tnchlonde Don M 
yw and ThoTu.-s,F, Andersoiu.- J. Chen. Piyttct 3, 
754(1935). — The inodes of vibration of AsCli gi v e n by 
Brodsta and Sack (C A 29, 6504') are reassigned, on the 
^s of polanmtion expts (Cabannes and Rousset. C. A. 
26, 2117). Conclusion. Central forces alone are in- 


and eyclopentene C B. Heisig. J. Phys 
1007-73(1935); cf C. A. 26. 4535 — Pure ejTloP«‘^. 
(I) was prrpd from dieyclopentane bv ^epolymen^ 
at 185-215* and from cjclopentene (11) by hydroge^ 
in ale. soln in an Adams app vnth a Pt dJ 

and was distd , washed with n»0, coned 
NaOH {m the second case also alk. KMna). dr>« 
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CaOj tbenbrightNa.distd.underitsownvaporpressure i tioairilha Datom Js 1.4 timesasgreat asfor bH atom, 
n prepd. by heating 110 g. of cj-clopentanol (from Arhv Kem, Mineral. e«l. 12B, No. 7, 5 pp.(1935).- 

cySe^ianonereducedatl50*byK.atlG00lb.p^^ Tht photosensitired "duction of 

inthe presence of a Raney Ni catali st , j leld Sl%) ycilh sti^ied in the Presence oj f 


g. h>drated oxalic acid at 110* for 2 hra. It was 
dried over CaCli, distd. from Na, and from a trap at 0 
and condensed at -182*; br*. 43 &-43 8*. vapor pressure 
I3I mm. at 0% 1.0 mm at -77 5”. On poiymematioa 
by rt-raj-s from Rn at 25* each formed a liquid. The 
-if/JVvalueof I is 1.7; that of 11, 4 5. These values 
are in agreement with the beats of formatjon for 1. 
18 9 kg .cal , and for 11, -18 kg <al. and with 
A(H. + gii)jgO Janet E Austin 

-dHC 

Photochemistry of the future. G Solta«o. Bolt chtm 
farm 74, 773-9(1935) —A discussion. _H_L. G. 


buffer to keep the pn at 8.6. A considerable dark reaction 
occurred only when both ElOH and Fe*'^ Ions were pres- 
ent In all cases photosensitization was observed. The 
* greatest effect was observed In the solns. which contained 
both Eton and Fe*-*- ions. The reduced solns. were 
reoxidixed in the dark, as sras observed previously with 
acidic solns An equil. is established which is displaced 
toward the leuco-methylene blue side. E. J. R. 

Pbotodissoeiation of single crystals of some nitrates in 
polanxed light. L K. Nara>answamy. Trans. Faraday 
5m. 31, 1411-12(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 3900*.— The degree 
3 of dissocn. of nitrates decreases m the order K, Na, Sr, 
'■S.VEhisJo'.SS^'o(«Wriilr,.ctio«s Cl,r. W.nth,^. Da, Cd, Al, Pb •-J NH, Th. lonE-wav. hm.t of th. 
Z.fJiAt. a™ A174, 41.8(1!I35) -Th. ••phonx-bnn •• ndat'»n '? =20 mo. hunt, was found only ,n 

os.dationofc.tneacid,tartamcacid,facticacidnndo,alic • Ibm l»y“ •> surfaco, .mot at grtaltr dtpths t^ 
acid by ctoomic acid and of Kf by K pcrstilfalc waa studied O camiot escape and reeonibiiulion [eaults , 
first mthe dark, then in blue light, where Strong absorption radiation the vibrations of which are alOTg the normal to 
fakes pjace, and Gsallyia grotn light, where abstrrpmo is theplaneof the nitrate ions is much less efTKtivcmd.ssocg. 
sbght. For the total reactions the quantum sensitivity t^e ions than radiation with vibrations in the plane of the 
is les.s then 0 05 so that it must be considered insensitive . ions. h.. J. Kosennaum 

R II. BaeeWer * , . , . T T ‘a . . . 

Punncation of electrode carbons for spectrum analysis 
(2uncra Treadwell) 4 . Detn. of U, and the U content 
of sea water (Hemeggcr, Karlik) 7. Absorption of the 
most important cinchona alkaloids m the ultraviolet 
(Fuchs, Kampitsch) 17. Content of heav>’ water in the 
srater of crysin of minerals {Riescnfeld, Tobiaak) 8. 
Sutictute of hcierosides from their absorption in the ultra- 
violet (Ramart-Lucas, Rabati) 10 Fhotol>tic and tber> 


.0 the hght used. 

Diibabe reactions and pruna^t cbemiluminesceoce 
R. A. Ogg, Jr , and hi Polinjt Trans Faraday Soc 
31, 1375-81(1935). — A theory is doeloped for reactions 
m which atoms are converted into ions The potential 
energy surface for such an ionogenic reaction is described 
for adiabatic and diabatic transitions In a sene« of 
similar reactions the actnation energy decreases as the 

heat of reaction ineresises. It is prMicted that the re- » - , - - — 

action velocity of M 4* CIR — MCI +• R should increase ">»• decompn. products of aiomethane (Heidt, Forbes) 2. 
as M is varied in the order Na, K, Rb and Cs Thelumi- Pcnodic classification of the rare earths (Yagoda) 2. 
nescence produced when Na s'apor reacts with Chem. and ph>s. charactensticsof water of etystn, (Pas« 

IS attributed to the dubatic process- Na + SnCL -• senni) 2. The change, with time, of the vapor pressure 
NaCl + SnCli, foUowed by 2SnCl. -• SnCli + SnCU + of *n«ls. ©f the H isotope at 20.38* abs. (Steiner) 2. 
A*. This prMess is considered to be the inverse of pre- Cbem. and phys. characteristics of the water contained 
dissocn. E J Rosenbaum ra colloidal substances (Pascerini) 2. 

Mechanism of reacdons between alkali atoms and b^o- - — . 

gen hydrides. A G. ^ns and M. G Evans. Tfaiii. « Fluorescent screens. I. 0. Fatbenindustne A.-G. 
Far^nv 5 m. 31, 14I^10{1935) — Theoretical The Bnl. 432,432, July 26, 1935. An intensifying screen for 
method of Ogg and Poldnyi (preceding abstr ) is opphed x-ray photography comprises a layer of a fiuoresceut sub- 
to thesereactions, which are considered as transilions from stance of low mol. wt., e. g., ZnS or a sulfide of an alk 
a horaopol^ to M tonic energy surface. Activation ener- earth, and a b>er of a fluorescent substance of high mol’ 
gtes cakd. inMeased probabjht/ of the collided wt , e. g , CaWO., the former layer being arranged nearer 
state is significant for Na and HI, and K. and ffOr or HI, ihe x-ray tube The photographic or plate i* ar- 
w^ch fractions are the most exothermic of those con- tanged between the lasers of the screen. 

^ far tbmb’ - F/oorescent screens, parUcufaify for Brann tubes 

P««ousty for these teac Radioaltieogesdlschaft D. S. Loewe end Kurt Schlesmger.’ 

Bnt.431.4W. July 8. 1935. See Fr. 7C6.7G7 (C. A 28. 
are discussed. The probability of a nonadiabatic transi- 7lCS>). \ , 
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.The engineering development of electrochemistry and 
Bunet. Elee. Etif. 54, 1320-31 
(1930).— Some notes on the engineering development of 
electrochem. and clectrometalliirpcal industnes, with 
partici^ reference to those m France. The 3-phase and 
smgje-phasc production of CaC, are compared, and ihe 
production of Al, AIN and other electrochem. and eleetro- 
metaUmjical products ts discussed. W. H. Boyntem 
todnebon h«tmg at low temperatures. Edgar L © 
£»g. 54. 1210-12(1935).-Indu^v^y 
heating Fe p^s for drymg coatings discloses Interexiw 
fratn res which may be appbed to other low-temp proc- 
^-.Th' dec. design of the oven and cm^tw^ 
mductioa heatutg at low temps, are considered and mdi- 
raaintenance and operating costs, cleanliness Lid 
recced processing time. V. H. 

Electnc furnaces with exrboa radiator. Henri Geiw^. 


EUc. Eng. 54, 2195-9(1935).— See C. A. 29. 68J3». 

W. H. Boynton 

The recovery of potassium chloride by electrolysis with 
silver electrodes. N. A. Petrov and 5f. V. Luann 
Trans. Inst. Pure Chem. Reagents (U.S. S. R.) No. m' 
76-80(1935). — Chloride ion can be completely removed 
from KCl solns. by deposition on Ag electrodes. The best 

conditions area conen. of 1 A mol./l. and an anode 0 d of 

0 02-^ 03 miUiamp./sq. cm. This method b not suitable 
lor the punficatloa of KOH solns. Lewis W. 

Hydro power and metallnrgical development in Norwav 
Carl W. Volz Afiningasdi/rt. 16,453^(1935).— 
furnace pig Fe of high purity is replacing charcoal Fe 
Special steels are being produced: Cr, Cr-V W 
speed tool steel and stainless steels. Sponge Fe b 
™de by a process primarily dependent on dec. 

A new process for electrolytic refining of Kt from a^^e 
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mat contg 45% Ni and .37% Cu has resulted m import of 
mat from Canada S and Cu are bemj produced from 
chalcopyrite Electrolytic Zn and Cd are being produced 
from imported ores Na output is increasing Norway 
has made important contributions to Al metallurgy and 
IS the third largest producer The manuf. of carbide and 
ferroalloys in the dec furnace is irnporlant A. II II 
Cathode film control and metal deposition Colin G 
Fmk /. Chem. Education 12, 52(>-l(19J5) — On the 
basis of erptl data a cathode film is found to be necessary 
for successful metal deposition ruTtberraore, tbts film 
must be held between fairly definite limits as to thickness 
and n-ion conen The film can be maintained within the 
desired limits by the rotatingothode method, a definite 
cathode speed and cathode c d corresponding to the 
desired film thickness and pg The range of film thickness 
and Its pa are different but specific for each metal Curves 
are given showing the relationship between the film 
thickness and pa as affected by various factors such as 
temp , speed of cathode, c d , etc. Some problems in 
metal deposition that have been solved by the totaling 
cathode are discussed By varying the cathode speed, 
cathode-film pa and c d the usual order of deposition of 
the metals can be shifted to meet the requirements of the 
particular ease The method is recommended for the 
deposition of those metals and alloys which have not yet 
beeri satisfactorily produced from aq solns W, G. P 
Theorebeal, experimental, and practical studies of the 
question of electrolysis in subterranean canahzabons 
Gibrat Bull joc btlge mg ind IWS, 577-612— The 
math derivation and practical execution of a differential 
potentiometer arrangement for predicting the liLelmess 
and intensity of electrolysis are given The elec, methods 
of protection are discussed and their application in some 
specific cases is described Leopold Pessel 

Power company service to are furnaces L W. Clark 
Elee Bng S4, 1173-8(1935) —A general procedure is out- 
lined in planning dec serv icc for unusual loads such as the 
elec, are furnace W H Boynton 

Black tuckel Jos L Downes hfonthSy Rn An. 
EUetre^ttrs' Soc , Aug , 1933, Plaltri' Cuidt 31, 12-16 
(Nov , 1935} W H Boynton 

The theory of fused salt electrolysis Energy eflBciency 
of the electrolysis of camallite 1 G ShcherbakovandA. 
A Shcherbakov J. Phys Chem (U S S. R ) 6. 649-W 
(1935) —Electrolysis of both natural and amficial carnal- 
htewBS earned out m an Tc cell with a graphite anode with 
a total current of from 100 to 400 amps and the temp 
gradually ri'ing from 520“ to 700*, voltage droppinc h<mt 
72 to 3 2 On the assumption of losses due to secondary 
cathode processes the yield as a function of (be c d is 
given by if = 1 — i/"Vi and the depolarization voltage by 
Ei — kEeI~'/> Both the theory and the ezpti data 
show the possibility of a max yield with respect to energy 
input, for the electrodes used, of 78 7% W theory and 
?2 593 I'T expt Tire cmVtf iuif eiprf vviinBr (Ae dk- 
polanzation voltage are 0 117 and 0 130 V foranav.c d 
of 53 amp /sq cm F 11 Rathmann 

Limiting and interrupting the cunent by s mercuiy 
cathode A I Nikiforov and T M. Svindov Z 
Physik 97,398-401(1935) — A llg cathode of sm^ surface 
area, enclosed in a W metal cell, is exarod Only alimiled 
amt of current will pass through the cell. An explanation 
IS offered S Tolansky 

Industnal apphcations of electrolysis It J. T Blhog- 
ham Chemistry & Industry 1935, 895-602. E H 
Inversion of a sucrose solubon m contact with a wall 
btversed by an electric current Phihppe Tabre 
Compi rend soc.btol 120, 179-81(1035) —When a weak 
d c.(C 0 nia at 4S0 v ) was passed through n20%solii of 
sucrose contg 1% ©{ KCl partial inversion ol the sucrose 
occurred if the cell was divided into 2 compartments by a 
porous cup If the cup was removed no inversion took 
place The effect is ascribed to a polarization ^ the sur- 
faces of the porous cup by the current passing through the 
walls The electrodes were not placed in the sucrose soln. 
imt were in sep vessels connected to the 2 compartments 


I of the reaction cell by glass Siphons filled with KCl sols 
L. B. Gilson 

Electrolytic preparation of heavy water The reUtioo 
between electric current density and the isotopic lepvt 
bon coefficient Anon J. Eleclrochem Soc, Japan J, 
127(1933).— The procedure and actual data of prepg 2t 
cc of heavy water of the density of 8S% DjO and 3 0 cc. of 
95% D|0 are reported Results are recorded of expti os 
« the relation bclween dec. c d. and the isotopic sepn 

* coeff It H concluded that there is no effect of the e d 
upon the sepn coeft under the following expti. condiumis 
process of electrolysis* initial vot ol 20% NaOII soln u 
0 OS% 1>/J water is kept const by continuously supplyitj 
water of 0 0S% DjOfrec from NaOH. Llcctrodesarehi 
temp IS 18®, vol contraction by electrolysis 1/5, rangf 
rfc d is0 0>-10amp per sq cm. Thus svas obtiinrii 
0 21% ^0 repeatedly within the range of the c. d men 

} iioned C C r 

Electrolytic preparation of hydrogen peronde H 
Sidcrsky. J, S, African Chen. Inst. IS, 44-61(l'>35) — 
The electrolytic processes involve a vacuum distn . which 
cannot be controlled to give good yidd ond satisfactoty 
Conen simultaneously. S. records detailed studies ol (j) 
the reactions occurring during the vacuum distn of the 
IIAO, (and Its K and NUi salts); (5) the detn of the 
ponibihties ol the dirtel conversion of (NU,)jSi0i mU 

4 11,0, B. E Anderson 

Effect of total voltage on breakdoirn m vacuum ff 11 
Anderson. Dec. Eng 54 . 1315-20(1935) —A review ol 
results of a. senes of high-volugc breakdosra tests bemeo 
metal electrodes m high vacuum, The inverse 
betsrecn cathode gradient at breakdown and gaplcsph 
kads to the conclusion that the current that flows betw«« 
electrodes as the conditions for high-sotiage IwmW 

5 arc approached must involve neg ions from toe sboos 

The deposition of anode material upon the cathode, which 
would occur in the event of tuch neg ion emission. « 
found to take place. Interelectrode current at cow 
cathode gradient varied with the voltap, prpvmg w 
above hypothesis W H Boyntej 

Spumg potenbal of hydtogea tn high trequeoey ^ 
charge Raymond 7ouekermann Conti Is*' 
649 51(1935); cf. C./1.27.41C8 —Under similaf cofl** 
4 tions curves of sparking potential f IT rs presswe iw 
were detd. for \ 101 (1) and 12 m. (11) in pure Hi (*) «“ 
mllcontg traces of Hg vapor (5). la and 15 show t»a 
for K » 343 v., p - OJl mm , and arc identical for ^ 
sures above the mm , but for lower pressures 14 hes aWP! 
la, while the color ol the discharge changes frore iW” 
blue when lig IS admitted la Ho the min th for » ■ ' 
V , p = 0 002 mm , as Hg vapor is admitted the 
_ moves toward lower potential and lower pressure 

C A Sdhemd , 

Stmetuxe and properbes of nickel deposited at M 
current densities \Vm Blum and Charles 
Trans Faraday Soc 31. 1203-11(1035); cf. C A " 
7831' — Deposits were made from NiSO, and 
as such and said with boric acid at c ds from 22 to 
amp /sq dm. at the boiling temp of the solas (zt>^ 
102*) and at a pn of 1 0-2 0 Deposits were made in^ 
8 glass jars with 5-cm. sepn of electrodes 
graphic etching glacial acetic acid plus < 1% HMl* , 
employed Deposits from NiCh solns were 
smooth, strong (approx 7000 kg /sq cm tensile), 
(about 200 Vickers) and brittle, and the correspon^* 
NiSO, deposits were rough, coarse-grained, soft (*PP‘° 
120 kickers) and ductile (approx 4300 kg /sq ^ 
sile) Bone acid slightly softens the NiSO« dep^ 
Variation of pn from 1 0 to 2 0 makes no definite ^“*"4 

* properties Cathode efficiencies are always high*^^) 
chlonde (approx. 8.5%) than for sulfate (approx 


(»%> 

ciumiue lapprox. a.^yo> man lor smiaie i-f-i-.— " 
deposits. The need for a great deal more work '‘Vfj, 
wide range of conditions is remarked as well as neco 
more discnmmatmg methods of eiamn. of the deposit 
II. A 

The thermal theory of cathode sputtering. J; . 
elementaiy process N D Morgulis. J.Exptl 
Phyt. <U. S S R) 5, 588-94(1935), cf. C A. * ■ 
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7789‘.-The theory of Hipp^l (C. w^urther 1 extended discsslon wdl appear elsewhere. ^^lO^refejTnces 

of temperature with time in are dtseharges 
with alterniting current. D. Tb. J. ter Horst, H. DnnL.- 
“ and L. sfornstem. PAyrira 2, G52-CS{1035), cf 


t H Diss. Utrecht, 1034— Ana -c. arc, C electrodes in 

air, was studied at different frequencies (100 tojiOO), 2-4 

temp, was detd. from violet CN bands The temp 
variations arc gtten m diagrams, they decrease with 
increased frequency. Trom oscillograph diagrams the 
energy production per vol. unit was defd and on the basis 
of this an energy balance made up for the discharge The 


Effects of fifm formation cn the structure of ejeclro- 
deposited metallic coatings. U. Liebreich. rrcnj, fara- 
iay Soc. 31, 1188-04(11)35) —Hydroxides are ge«erall> 
formed at even the lowest c ds. at the surface of the 
cathode and profoundly affect the tjTC of deposit ob- 
tained, The surfaces of the dej osit often react cbctnically 
In the cathode potential <. -<1. curves of 
. . «... ... - -jln. of NiSO,, I’t shows a slight reaction 

jMsi I nor to thi evolution ol H, while Ag shows a %cr> 
marked inflection at this point. Metals showing slight 
reaction form a thin homogeneous film on the surface not 
rtduicd by H. Metals exhibiting a pronounced inflec- 
tion. ami hence tendency to react, lort» films readily re- 
duced by II, thus presenting an active surface. The 
formation of films on such a metal depends on the soly. of 


output itemsare heatmgof arc gas between electrodes, h«at formation of films on such a metal depends on thesply. of 
losses by conduction, radiation and convection An 3 the products of reaction at the surface. In plating Cr 
losses uy I .... il,e overvoltage IS not due to phys. factors so much as the 

reduction of the film of oxides formed at the cathode 
The pocubaritics of the behavior of Cr deposits on various 


equation is derived for the total heat cond of the 
including mol and atom effects due to dissocn lrom...v 
caicn. is derived a phase lag between energy and temp 
function in fair agreement with the cxptl data, it vanes 
with the frequency, at 50 cycles the delay angle is 25‘, 
at 250 cycles it is 45* The thermal theory of the arc 
discharge (O. and Ti , C. A. 29, 35*) iS again confirmed 
” J. C. van der Iloeven 


metals from various types of coins are critically discussed. 

H. A. ?mith 

Cathodic film in the electrolytic reduction of aqueous 
chromic acid coluhons I’nch Muller Trans. Faraday 
Soe.il. n04-2.102(im5) —It is remarked that the reason 


Experimental study of the influence of the support or * hr the failure ol Cr to deposit or Pt cathodes J^cey puec 


catho'de on the structure of electrolytic deposits obtained 
in aqueous solubon Albert M Portevin and Michel 
Cymboliste. Trans. Faraday Soc 31, 1211-18(1035) — 
The influence (1) of the rate of formation of crystal nuclei 
and (2) of the rate of growth of such nuclei is funda- 
mental in detg the structure of electrolytic deposits 
The fineness, orientation and form of the crystals making 


H,CrO, solns is due to the formation of a film of Cr 
iliromates on the Pt. Deposition of Cr on C cathodes 
does proceed, however C -d. electrode potential curves 
for C cathodes rise to a max at about -f 0 4 v., thereafter 
drercasing to a low value at about 0 v , then rising some- 
what again. The mechanism of the reaction at the C 
cathode is worked out in detail based on the supposition 


up the deposit depend on (1) and (2) The (undanienial c that, compared to a Pt surface, a C surface is quite rough 

._j ,nv J . ... — I — and the reaction vanes from point to point on the ctithodc 

The mechanism of the action at the cathode in ptire Hf 
CtOi and tn HtCrOi with oddnl. sulfate and other tons is 
I resented in considerable detail. The fluctuating type of 
current obtained in the presence of sulfate is illustrated 
with typical oscillograms. H. A. Smith 

Determinabon of the structure of electrodepositsby 

... ... metallurgical methods D. J. Macnaughtan end A. W. 

loids.and gas bubbles are illusuated for Cr and Ni deposits, d llothersall Trans Faraday Soe. 31, 1108-77(1935), — 

‘ — ' — s--* . - .. 1 or Ni deposits the Drinell hardnes .1 vanes inversely with 

crystal sue After a thorough consideration of nieth^s 
for makiog hardness measurements the Hrinell impression 
IS considered to he the most generally useful. A deposit 
thickness of 0 01 m is considered sufficient to eliminate 
the influence of ba'e metal on hardness readings of JOO- 
400 Pnnell with a 1-mm. ball and a 10-kg. load. No 
correlattott /» fasstblc hettreen cathaelc potenfraf and 


concepts (1) and (2) depend upon the conditions extenor 
to the cathode and upon the surface and structure of the 
cathode. The geometry, chem and ctyst. condition of 
the cathode surface affect markedly the condition of the 
deposit. The influence of surface irregulanties due to 
scounng, cataphorcsis, cracks and holes is tllustraicd by 
photomicrographs. The sep effects of the type of metal 
of the cathode, oxidation, selective soln , adsorbed col- 
loids^nd gas bubbles are illustrated for Cr and Ni deposits. 
To obtain cryst. continuity between cathode and deposit 
the Deilby layer as well as any layer of foreign matter must 
be thoroughly removed Such continuity is also influ- 
enced by (1). If (1) IS large the continuity may be en- 
tirely lackiag Cryst. continuity of Zn and Cd deposits 
on cathodes of these metals, resp., is known Deposits of 
Nion Cu cathodes and of Cd on Snand Pb arc also known 
II A Smith 


...... fT fo5STt/rt' f/venern caccnrac pocencfai ana 

The cathode bead discharge. IT. Qcck Z Phystk 97, hardness or microstructurc. Co-deposited H does not 


370-81(1935). — The current-vollage characteristic of the 
diKbarge is found. A condition for the formation of 
beads IS that the cathode surface shall be electrically 
clean. The discharge may lake place in Zn and Cd. The 
effect of a magnetic field is investigated. D. Swirles 
“Somatoid” elements of structure m electrolytle metal 
deposUs V. KohlschQlter. Tronr Faraday Soe 31, 


affect the nature of the Ni deposit. Highest hardness 
values arc assoed. wnth high pu. Alkali metal ions give a 
harder deposit than chloride ions Tims, colloidal Ni 
compds. are considered as important in producing fine 
gram size and hard deposits. Annealing treatment (4 
lirs at ITOO* »n racKo) showed the presence of foreign 
matter m the hard deposits that was lacking in the soft 


»nicrosc<^ically visible particles a ones. Low-temp, treatments (200®) indicate thalthe soft 


possessing a definite "organization" acquired m tlie process 
of formation are termed somaloids. They are character- 
istic aggregations of crystallites. The form and nature of 
somatoid formations do not depend on the coropn and 
cnstallographie properties oi tlic maletial involved 
They are morphological individuals characteristic of 
definite states realized during their formation rather than 
tlefiniie substances Colloids play the principal role 


metal deposited at low cathode efficiencies is highly 
stresseil and contains considerable amts of dissolved H 
whife hard deposits at high efficiencies are little stressed 
and contain little H. H. A. Smith 

Chemical and physical properbes of electrolytically 
deposited metals In relation to their structure. M. 

Fchidttev. Trans. Faraday Soe. 31, 1177-81(1035). 

I lectrolytic metals are never absolutely pure. One of the 


^ forces With surface forces. Un. mechanically and chemically held Mechanically bound 
H is liberated on heating to about 400® while chemlcaily 
bound gni it only liberated above 800®. At a given Pn 
the H content of the metal varies inversely with c. d and 


. 1,1 / ^ crystn forces with surface forces. Un- 

stable forms of some substances acquire a certain stability 
When existing as somaloids. Electrolytic deposiu due to 
the topochem. nature of the reaction are often sonsatotdal 
V especially to call the attenbon of 

possibility and value of 
f*aing. such deposits by morphological methods An 


at a given c. d. the H content varies directly wjth the 
acidity. High overvoltage* (corresponding to large 
anions) are assoed. with high H absorption by the metal 
It I* found that the lattice consts of Cu and Ag deposited" 
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from solns contg I" are larger than for dtposinon la ^ Pnriflcation of electrode wbons for fpeetniin anilysi. 
solos free from I Thus anions can take rart in the ^ j— >i tr.’~ n— u. n 

deposition and even enter the crystal lattices of the metal. 

Such Ag deposits wUl not tarnish in the presence of II>Si 
and they vary ip color up to a golden > cllow depending oa 
the quantity of I in the deposit A Cu deposit eontg I 
turns blue in sunlight "iodited” Ag depxi'its seetn to 
ha\e a b^y-centered tetragonal lattice _ It is beliexed 

that other anions, halogens, oxides, hjdroxides and sulfides j reqinre it IICl is not enecti 
may enter the lattice of electrodeposiied metals ♦».« (...»* r.f 

H A Smith 

Theoretical raluahon of electrode potentals Shoji 
Malcishiraa Z Elftlrcchem 41, 097-712(1935). — See 
C A 29, GS45', 7S23* C G 

A new arrangement for measunsg polariiation yoltsge 
B Gross FhystkZ 3e,G4S-9(1035) — Ana e, rectified 
by a vacuum tube (half-wave rectification), is used, and 


Th. Zfirrer and W. D. Treadwell, lleh. Chtm. Ada II, 
llSl-9(lfi35)t cf Ilejne, C. A. 26, 0074 — The worim: 
pwtions of small electrode carbons are freed from unpun- 
ties which interfere in emission spectra by passing a l^ 
amp arc between them for 2-3 min in an atm of A 
together with 5% Cl,. . No Cl, is necessary in most cases, 
but the presence of B, Cu and Mg in the carbons woeH 
mptire it IICl is not effective Tables are giro 
showing the strength of lines of 15 elements m carbiuis 
purified in various ways W F. Bruce 

Gas reactions In the sffent discharge at atmosphenc 
pressure I. A new screened point-discharge vitk 
change from a hi^-current to a low-current discharge 
form r. A. TtiessenandH. Bartel. Z. feck. Bkvnt 14 
2S5-03(1935) —In order to get this t>Te of discharge a 
screen is essential The low-current form resembles t 


the measuring instrument is connected in parallel to the } glow-discharge at low pressure Tlie matenal of tit 
■ ~ • • • • point, or oi the plate cathode, has no influence on ire 

discharge. At low gas pressure the current mar ishi^icr 
and the transition range is sharper. At increased temp 
the currcnl ma*. is higher but the transition range ii 
broader Pure gases do not show the effect. Amitt ofK 
and 15% O shows it very well J. B Ansta 

Caseous discharge tube especially designed as u 
intense source of continuous ultraviolet radiaboQ ” 


electrolytic cell The tube is connected m senes, with its 
cathode connected to the cathode of the cell, and its gnd is 
regulated by the polanzation current itself, through a 
rheostat The current used for heatmg the tube should 
be kept as low as possible. In tbe pnmary circuit, it can 
be completely suppressed by using a 3-eleelrode tube, the 
grid of which gives a neg current of a few v. Winng 
diagrams are given ^ Rushton 

Impro' . , . . . . 

electrodeposihon of tm A. W. Ilothersall and W N. 
Bradshaw J Sne Ckem. M 54. 320-0T(I035): cf. 

C. A. 28, 5344‘— The Maenaughian process of electro- 
deposition of thin coatmg of Sn on tm plate has been in- 
vestigated to del. the behavior of diff tad and alV 
platmg solns , the effect of preparatory cleaning treat- 
ments, c. d and thickness of deposits, pobshtng after 
deposition and the effect of bending the tin plate before and j 
after platmg. Optimum results were obtained with alk. 
solns , low c. d and cleaning in boiling Ka disilicale sda 
The pobshmg process did not iscrease porosity. 

M McMahon 

Inhibitors — safe and dangerous Ulick R. Evans. 
Trow. EJeiiTBihim. Sot W, 15 pp (prepnQi)(I93ft) — 
An attempt to inhibit tbe anodie reaction of a corroswo- 
change coutroUed by the taiMte reaction will usually 


Improvement in the qualify of bn plate by superimposed * II. Munch. J. Am Chem Soc. sK 1SC3-5(1'^5) — I 

' ■ ■ simple low-voltage H discharge lube with fhia Pjtm 

vnndow has been developed which is an intense source of 
ultraviolet. When filled with raregasesorllg the tube u 
useful as a source of line spectra of these elements 

M. McMahon 

Anode otterials for htgh-vacuum tubes E C Spitrtr 
EUe.Bnf.S*. 1246-510935) —Since the poweroutpsta 
a tube IS proponional to Ibe ami of heat that **® “ 
dissipated safely from its anode, the anode is oar of we 
most vital parts of high-vacuum tubes. Maic^t c« 
s»de^ tnclude W, Mo, Ni and C (graphite). Th*,^ 
choice of matenal depends upon tbe limitations involvn 
W. H. Coyntoa 

The evolution of the a ray tube ?. Kraivsl, St I 
CkffH. Edueelum 12, 563-«(I035) . E « 

Appbcations of a pbotoeleetne cell Anthony il 


diminish the cmTodej arra more quickly than tt dimimsbes 0 Eire. £eg 54, 1156-00(1935) — The eharactmstics of o<^ 

and thus increase the SB- type of dry disk pholoelec. cell are described and a no « 


the total dtslruelujn of metal, and ... 

reanly of corrosion if the addn has been insufficient to stop 
attack altogether, such methods of inhibition are danger- 
ous This mtmsification of attack mil not occur where 
the corrosion is under ofiodtc control, or where the in- 
hibitor IS one which smothers the (alhoitc reaction. The 
pnnciplcs are applied in discussing the addn of alkali to 

bard, sole and saline waters, and also tbe treatment of ...i 

bnne with chromate The classification of protective ^ Oiide coatings on cathodes for elec discharge devicr* 


type of iy disk phoioelec. e 

typical applications given W. H Boyoteo 

New hght sources for exposure tests and 
analyses Waller M. Muncingcr. Ailrwffafwc ». 
50(1935) —An incandescent lamp conig. Hg vapor u 
desenbed T if. Srnunr* 


Bottom brick for Aja* elec furnaces (V’akhrame^)^^ 


processes into safe and dangerous groups can be extended 
to protection by oxide films, paints and metallic coats 

C G F. 

The anodic behavior of copper in aqneous solubons of 
orthophosphone acid P A. Jacquet Tram. Efeefra- 
chem Soc 69, 22 pp (prcprmt){193fl). — A Cu surface 
anodically etched in aq solns of orthophosphone acid 
becomes as bnght as though it had been polished, if voltage g 
and c d are kept withm defimte limits. If properly con- 
trolled, anodic etchmg will reveal the eryst structure of 
tbe metal Tbe phenomenon seems to be based oti the 
passivation of the anode and is a function of conen potan- 
aation The anodic-etch method has been applied to 
metal sections mtended for raetallographic examn ; 
excellent results were obtamed As compared with tbe 
usual acid-etcbing meth^, tbe anodic has tbe advantage 
of being much more rapid and less expensive. C. G. F 9 

The electrolybc preparaboa of anthraniLc add. J W'. 
Shipley and J. M. Calhoun Can J. Etstarch 13B, 123- 
32(1935).— The electrolytic reduction of o-rutrobenaoic 
acid m ale. 1I,S0, at a Pb cathode was investigated Tbe 
effect of various ezptl. conditions was studied and a max 
yield of 92% of amine obtained under favorable condi- 
tions No evidence of the reduction of the carboxyl 
group was observed. J. W. Sbij^ey 


(U. S pal 2,019,546)9 Vulcaniamg long lengths 
tncatly (Brit, pat 4.32,'«3) 30 Elec, furnace for tneK«« 
gUss(U S pat. 2,022,112) 19 Halogcnated di-and m 
pbenyimethanes (Bnl. pat 43.1,072) 10 TurbmeWaa” 
(Bnt. pat. 432,336) 9 Coaling A1 and its allo>s (Ft” 
pat 433,367) 9 

Batteries Accumulaloren 1 abnk A -G Bnt 4.13,- 
809, Aug 21, 1035 The gas that collects m the sr^ 
above the electrolyte while a battery is in use or on 
circuit IS absorbed by electrodes that are given a potential 
by connection with the mam electrodes. — , 

Batteries P R Mallory S; Co , Inc. Bnt <3.3, wn 
Aug 20,1935 Avollaic couplccoa«istsof ad electc°*|5 
Cd. Al, Zn or other eleclropos material in contact with a 
electrode of solid CrO, 

Storage battery Robert H Lewis (to Firestone l'*'* 

teryCo). If. S 2,019,823, Nov 5 Structural detau^ 

Storage battery Prank S Carlilc (to Carlde « 
Doughty. Inc). U S 2,021,283, Nov. 19 Siruciuf*' 

Storage battery B’atier C Roberts (to B 

nchCo). U S 2,022,090, Nov 26 Structural deiaiN 

Storage batteries Leonard Fuller Bnt 
Ang I, 1035 A dry storage battery is made by rl**’ * 
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hv finm7 the container mth heatuiK resistances. _ ^ . 


making the pea. electrode by filling the container mth 
PbOj or PbO which has been electrolytically formed and 
coropressisg Jt against a separator cosenng the n^. 
electrode. The electrolyte is aUorled m the electrodes 
and may be introduced into the active material lefore w 
after the pos. active material has been placed in the 
container. ^ 

Storage-battery electrcdea. Karl TV. J Hjelmblad ^ 


beating resisianccs. ». u j 

Platinr metals. Item Tichauer, Jean Frasen ana 
Ilenn JoUvef. I r. 785.717. Aug. 17, 1U35. In covenng 
meuls such ns AI by electrolysis, particularly for plating 
with Ni, a basic bath, in which a small amt. ol an org. and 
such as fnalonic acid is incorporated, is used. An example 
of a bath for plating Al contains MiCli 1S~20, IsaOH 0^, 
malonic add 1-2, NaCl 1-3% and water the rest. The 


B ?»r;rin3= .» . 

^ Condensers. Porrellan Fabrjk Kahla Erii 432,703, 

July 30, 1935 A condenser is made with heat-resrstm* 
ceramic insulating-material as the dielec , the armatures 
being produced by buraing on layers of precious metal by 
a process such as that of Bnt 407,509(C A 28,4987’) 

Condensers Roger B Peacock and Imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd Bnt. 433,140, Aug 0, 1935 — 

Dated rubber, with or without a plastiaxer such 
nated Phj, is o'cd as dielec The rubber may leecated 
on the surface of the metal electrodes or u'cd to impregnate 
a paper separator. 

Electrolytic eendeasti Julius F. Lilienfeld {to Frgon 
Research Laboratories, Inc ) U S 2,021,455, Kov 19 
Structural features 

Electrolyte eendensers. Joseph B Brennan Bnt 
433,818, Aug. 21, 193.5 See Tr 773,812 (C A 29, 

1331*) The sclns must te acidified 
Electrelyte condenser Siemens St JlatsWe A -C 
{^’alier Miehaelw, applicant in G«r). Fr 78.5,074, 

Aug. 15, 1035 HydroxyalkyUmiees, e g , trietbanol- 
aniine.are used as electrolyte or a constituent of the 
electrolyte m the fcrmaticn or use of the cofldcn<crs 
Electrolytic cells swtahle for cosdtssers Howard L 
Rhodes (to Aerovox Cerp ) U. S. 2,019,994. Nov 5 
Aa Al electrode is formed by impressing a vofuge on it m 
the presence of ao electrolyte including bcrai and bone 
acid, and then impressing a higher voltage in the presence 
of an electrelyte including a mat formed from herte acid 
tndaq NHiscln. 

Electrolytic cendesser electrodes. Joseph B Brennan 
Bnt. 433,481, Aug. 15, 1933. The electrode comprL<es a 
base having applied thereto a reticulated surface consisting 


Chronuom plating Richard Schneidewind. U. _S. 
2,02n;j'C, Nov 12. The "throwing power" of Cr-platmg 
bathe IS increased by adding a quinonc such as 0 S>% or 
less of anthraquinone, hydroqumone or naphthaqumone 
to the tath 

Aecaratus for the electrolytic generation of gases under 
Rudolf A Ftren Bnt. 432,G98, July 31, 

ElectTOlytie purification of liquids Jean BiHiter. 
BfU 431/93, July 15, 1935 In the elcctro-dialylic 
purification of liquids in a 3-comparfment cell, the anode 
space w not flushed, the an^e liquor thereby increasing in 
oeid strength and cond Pure acul may be added from 
lime to time to mamtam an anolyfe cond of ID-3 recip- 
rocal ohms per cc The cathode liquor may similarly be 
* allowed to increase in strength and its cond further in- 
creased by adding pure ba^ Cells are described 

l^ectrolytic transmission of sodium through glass, 
hlarconi’s TV“iTfles8 Telegraph Co. Ltd and Cmest TV. B. 
Gill Bnt 432.Sa8, Aug 2, 1935 Na is introduced into 
the tmenor of an dec. lamp or discharge tube having an 
envelope made wholly or to part of a substance contg Na 
by immersing the device m a molten bath of a K% compd. 
j and passing an dee discharge m the vessel without the use 
of inttmaf electrodes App. is df<cnfc<d. 

Refining iron and iron aQoys by electroljsU. Ernst 
Kdsen and Edgar Ausnit Austrian 14237U, Sept. 25, 
lf>35 (Cl 4Si»). rroducts of reduced S content are ob- 
tained by adding an alk. earth salt, e. g , BaCli, to the 
electrolyte, wheteby SO, ions duivcd from S in lie crude 
material are eJimmaled. 

Treatment of electrolyhe iron. Ernst Relsen and Edgar 


of fine coherent particles of metal Preferably tnofun AI « Ausmt. Austrian 142, STI, Sept. 25, 1935 (Q. 406). 


is sprayed onto a base of metal, paper, wax, rubber, glass, 
etc. 

Mercury turbine condenser and associated apparatus 
Leonard R. Biggs (to General Elec (^ ) US 2,020,- 
097, Nov. 6. Structural and operative details 
Making endless metal bands by eleetrodeposibon 
Seamless Metals Ltd and Charles Rice Bnt 432,095, 
July 10, 1935 Metal is deposited on a cathode m the 


j-.j •-'.v o a lu \uK anu I Qgar nusnii. Austrian I'LT.b,.. tept. no, 

form of an endless band mounted on a frame round which ' 193-5 (Q 485). The surface of the matena! is highly 


The magnetic propenics of electrolytic Te arc improved 
by removing as much os possible of the occluded II. This 
IS effected by subjecting the metal to a heat treatment tn 
which the temp, is alternately raised and lowered, under 
such conditions of reduced pressure that the partial pres- 
sureof ff IS kept fceiow I mm. 

Treatment cf electrolytic iicn end iron alloys. Ernst 
Kel-wj^nd rdgar_Au5nit. Austrian 142,872, Sept. 25, 


anodes are moved continuously by a conveyor The 
cathode may be of Cu coated with Ag to permit detach- 
ment of the deposit; the edge portions are coated with a 
resi«t. App is described. 

Depcsitirg metals by electric discharge. Paul Afci- 
ander and La Dispersion Cathodique (en abrfgfi Disca) 
anon Bnt 432.460, July 29, 1935 The cathode 
to te disintegrated is first treated for the remov-af of gases a 
singly incorporated in the surface by active adsorption or 
chem^orption." This preferably js effected by beating 
man^m of a gas. e. g ,H, that reacts with the adsorbed 
gM rleating may be by a preliminary discharge or 
otherwise. The heating temp, should be above SOO* and 
in the cue of Pt and TV should be above 1300*, Libera- 
tion of the adsorbed gas is facilitated by ionization of the 
mirng ga^by means of x-rays, Ra or hy auxiliary el«. 


polished, and occluded H is then removed by the usual 
heat treatment The products ha\ e a greater resistance to 
rusting than thcoe produced by the known process in which 
the surface is polished after the heat treatment. 

Efecfrolytic surface treatment of alumintun and its 
alloys Ralph B. Mason (to Aluminum Co of America). 
Bnt 433,484, Aug. 15, 1035. An article of Al or Al alloy 
IS provided with a highly reflective surface hy anodic ora. -c. 
treatment in an electrolyte contg a fluoborate. Suit- 
able electrolytes are solus of Iisr,, NILBFi or FfafEP,)!. 
Aceto-tnfloohonc acid, obtained by treating AcOH mth 
BPt, may be used NILF may be added TTie treated 
surface may he coated with a clear transparent lacquer or 
may be subjected to further anodic treatment in a JIiSO, 
CtO» or (COOH)j bath to produce a transparent oxide 
coating. 


tv! 7'*®’ “ preferably a precious metal, e g , Pt, Ir. 
Sari .i.tS’i"' ■"? roitelam, l„srd 

depositjen- A minor maybe 
y eposition of Ag on an initial deposit of Nt or &Io. 


^erfiemUy oxidized by electrolytic Ueatment with a T 
inabathcontg CrOjand (COOII), a. c 

BetyUinm Deutsche Gold- und Sdber-Scheideanstalt 
Venn. Roessler, Fr 7SS.072, Aug. 1 1935 pf 
taiBol b, Bubn.ttm, to dectrol,si, ,1 37™*- ?Lkt?of 
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Ee cUonde {40-CO'c) m cldondr, the f. p. ©f 1 
ihetnjTt being below -tSO*. 

Gold Dcutfche Gold- und Silber-ScheidrMi$i«lt vwin 
Roessler. Fr. July If*, lf'35 An free frem Ft eir 

of low-Pt crnlent j ® obtained bj using a r*^net «mtg 
both these tneials a' anode in an eleciiolj'le free fnun 
chlondes of rnecioo® tneial® and comrosed ©I HQ w 
chlondes or both, with c. ds of about 1200 amps per 
sq m or more The rcniltirg mud i» alirrward treated j 
to 'cp other metals ®uch a® Cu or Ag, e. g , by treatment 
with HNOjorH.SO. 

Prodnemg flconde coatings cn light metals and their 
alloys Siemens & HalsLe A -G (Hellmut ri®cher, 
inventor). Cer C1P.415. Oct. 1. lf>3o (Q. •t'ii. 16) 
The metal or alloy is subjected to electrolytic treatment tn 
a fused clectrolj-te comprisitig a compd or mint, ed eeanpds. 
of F rt at a relatitely low temp » e. g . 1W>'220*. Suit- 
able electroljnes are KHFi or KiHFi or muts thereof. 3 
and also double fiuondes of Ka and Ei, K and hig, Ka arul 
A1 or an alkali metal and Sb Anodic treatment with d c 
is preferred , but a c mayalsobeused. The cathode may 
be a fused metxd or alloy of low m.p. which alloys with the 
metal of the electrolyte. Various u*es for the doortde- 
coatcdlightmetalsoralloysare indicated, e g .forcoating 
app to be used in contact with F or its compds . or as 
supports for light-sensitive matenals or cements for uniting 
meul surfaces. The fluonde eoatmg mis ' ' 

absorption or adhesion of d]*es or lacquers 

Electrochemical treatment of day. Giovanni Rodia 
Bnt. 432,233, July 53, I'lSS Qayey Mil is hardened by 
passage of an eJee. current from an electrode of At to 1 ttf 
Cu, 1 e or other metal, preferaUy a metal widely sepd 
from A1 in the electrochem senes 

£leetret;%e fnmaces E. I. du Pont de Kemours & Co 


Electnea] predpitiboa of enspended pirtidet frtm 
gases Walther IVutsch (to Imemitaenal rieopritioc 
Co ). U. S. 5,019,4''.% JCov. 5 Vanons details of app 
and ©rcrsijon are deseitl'ed 

Electne apparatus fer determining the teepenten c! 
cofiductire bodies such as calender rollers. Getn; 
Keinath (to Siemens A Hal&ke A -G ). IT. S 2,CCii.Kr, 
ICtn. S Various structural, elec and operslrve details 
Fytten for making electne resjstancei by depostarpa 
carbon on supports Bernhard Bes'seWag C« ClPJif 
Scrf.25. 1035 (Q 21r.54a'-0. 

Static contact rectifiera Suddcutschc Appaiate Ftlril 
G ns.b.H. Bnt 432,019. Ju!y50.1O35. AdiT«««n 
rectifier oompnses a light metal base, e. g., Al, coaled «ri 
a layer of a metal of the Fe gionp, a layer of Se fimlr 
applied and a 2nd electrode pressed or rptayed onto tic 
layer of Se. 

Electnc rectifying and canrersion system eEplcymc 
mercury vapor oc a tare gas Junren vem liscndcrf (n 
TV'cstingbotLse Elec. & Mfg Co). U S. 2,020.022, hor 
12 Vanons sirueiural, elec, and operative details 
Mercnry.arc rectifier. Joseph Sepian and Leon E 
Ludwig (to B'estinghonse Elec. & Ufg. Co )• VS 
2,(l2rt,<>15, ICoT. 12. Struetmal, elec, and 
dftaOs 

Backfiring indicator for mercury -arc reebfiera Bn^ 


metal surfaces. The fluonde eoatmg also faoliiaics the 4 p (to Westinchonse EJec. A Mfg. Co ). VS 

2.020.*'rC. KOV. 12 StTUrfUral, clcC and PpCiatlTC 
details 

Vapor electne device with a mercury cathode Eucot 
H Reid (to Central Elec. Co ). U. S 2.(00 fiCS. 

12 Structural and opmtive details 
RCfitgrn meter. Charles C. Launtses (fo w 
Iturfitute of Technology). U. S. 2,922,117, Kef A 




fused saltmixt ,e. g < KtCland CaCli, tn a cell eonpruing 
narrowly spaced electrodes of Urge area, sepn ofundesoed 
solid metal is avoided by ariifiaally trarssing the rate of 
orculstion of the electrolyte between the electrodes 

Electrolytic furnaces for produoeg slususum Sie- 
mens-namawerke A -O fur Kohlefabnkale Bm 453.> 
503, Aug 15, 103S Contact surfaces are machined on 
the electrodes during the feeding of the latter by mean.® of 
a cutting edge of hard Bietal.e g . a W-Co alloy. provuM 
on the contact plates The plates are of soft metal. 

Electric furnace, with means for mdicahcg the magnetic 
condition of the charge Hen Doty ElectrK Co. Gcr. 
019,318, Sept. 30, 1035 (Cl isie 1.6<n. See Bnt 300,542 
(C A. 27, 16041. 

Electne muSe furnace with gas-circulatuig meens 
Siemcns-Schuekertwerke A -G (Johann Schnepf and 
Otto Gunther, ins-enlors) Ger Cl‘>,4'’i, Oct 1, J03S 
(Q. ISc 11 10). 

Electne mdnebon furnaces for melting metals Gustaf 
A. Juhlra and Associated Electrical Industries Ltd. Bnt 
433,339, Aug 13, 1935 The charge ir subjetied to a 
vertical altemaung magnetic flux and simultaneously to a 
honiontal magnetic field rotating about a vertical ans 

Electnc resistance heated fmaee. Human R StaiLsrl 
(to General EUc Co). V S 2,020,127,Ko> 5 Ftnic- 


Aototleetric cells IHevtrical Reaeareh rruduni, lat 
Ger.ClP.4Ce.Oet.l,)P35(Cl.rif 20). See Bnt 
000 (C. A. r, 4t>M). 

rbotoelectrie tube. Harvey C Renis^er 
ingbouse Lamp C© ). U. S. 2,019,034, Kov. 0 
envelope «» used hivtag a pcBmon penoeabJe *0 ndistm 
below 2700 A. and romp an anode which may le fwn« 
of W and a pbotosenaiive cathode harmg a w pits'* 
sensitive surfaet. 

Electric discharge denees such as neon and 
Ttpor lamps Cornells Bol and Adnanus Lmocte®”* (>® 
Ceorral Llec. Co ) U. S 2,020,719, Kov. 12" 
insulating ba.se is u^ w hich is fcsined of asbestts, 
and talc and the pores of which are Med with a 
Tcsin such as a phenol-formaldehyde resin. . 

Caseous electne discharge device suitable 
' glow lightmg. Ted E. Foalle (to General Occ. ’“f™ 
Lamp Co). U. S 2,020,722, Hov 12. OnecnT®'* 
plur^tv of electrodes is coated with an alk. coinpo w 
as Bad, Ttr SrCO* which rs redacaUc 10 the owde and w 
electrode is heated suJEaeatly to effect such r^^rtion w 
oxide, a ga seems atm. such as Hg v-apor, Ke or He 


bombard 

.. meot of the coated deetrode IS produced toveduce so®'® 

rural features . the oxide to metal and to spatter the metal entoMOui 

Roof construction for electnc furnaces Howard A eiccttode U. S 2,020,723 relates to dec , suoetnid 
McPherson (to Amencaa hlanganesc Steel Co ). U. S operatise details of an elec, gaseous discharge oevwv 

2,021,424, fsov 19 suitable fee use with He, A and Hg ^ 

Electnc heabeg and conditiorung of wire er the hkc as in Gaseous electne discharge device which *ft*y 
^^re^lrawing operabons Wra. H. Wood, Oscar C. neon, argon, mercury, etc. Geoig Gaidies and Marfs* 

TmcttnanandWm.E Bemungboff (to Ira Crouse). US Reger (to General Elec. Co ) V. S 2.020,727. Hov. 1- 

», 019. 555, Hoi 5 Various details of app andoprration \ anousstnictural, elec, and operative details 
a« described Gascons electnc discharge devices such as those cm 

Electrical pyrometer Samud Ruben (to Vega hlfg 9 talning metil vapor Otto Fntie and Alfred RCt*®®'^ 
Corp). U. b 2.021,411, Kov. 19 A Cu shell cames n (to General Elec Co). U. S 2.020,724-5, 

layer of cuprous oxide cn its inner surfaces and is snb- ' - ' . - 

stantially filled with graphite powder. One electrode is 
in contact with an unoiidired portion of the Cti stall «»nt 
another is imbedded in the graphite powder 
Electne-are apparatus for mairiti f ar^dtl gems by 
fusion of powdered oxides Alfred Fchmid Ger 
'>31, Oct 3,1935(0 12ni f,). 


eiectne oiscnarge nevice cenumu-s 
vapor and stutable for high-intensity hghtofi- 
Gcaerd nee. Co ) U S 2,020.726. 


Goldies (to .. 

Vanons structtnil , dec. and opoaUve details. 
Gaseous electric discharge device which map 


eont*^ 


siasrous eiecmc ciscnarge cence wmen 
sodium, etc. hlarcdlo Piram and Marlin Keg" ' 
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(kneral Elec. Co ). U. S. 2,020,7^0, N'ni 


Ktnic- 1 Diicharse limps Conipagmc dcs lampM Fr. 7H',- 
roVirVl^rind op'ttatne ikuili. ™>. Afl. r. 1015 Tlk sr«i™m I'V 

Electric discharee devices such ss those prcdueing lamps is iitipros-ed hy the addn of K, Li or alloys thercot. 
ultraviolet rays contiimnj a f iieous atmosphere such as erectly proyortirned to mcrca'c the red radiation. 


Electric discharge lamp centaiorng a metal Taper, 
Willem Uyterhoeven, Martmus van IJam and Cornells 
Verbwg (to General Elec. Cn ) U b 2,f)2l),70S, Nov, 

o- . 12 Structural and operative details 

those containing metal vapor. Willem Uyterhoeven ^ Electne discharge lamp system fer illumination and 
i Cornells VerLurg (to General Ilec. Co). U. S containing aodium vaper licndnic A W. Klmkhomer, 

Aart de Bruin and rerrfmandiis If. A. vamStefceIcnburg 
fto Genera! Flee Co ) U. S 2,020, 78r., Nov. 12. 
Various structural, elee and oferativc details 

Luminous gas.discharge tubes aoefa as those containing 
neon Fdward S Woolrich (to Fleslume Corp ) I' b. 
2,020,.303, Nov 12 Structural features. 

Apparatus (with a phetemeter chamber) for testing and 


mercury vapor. Gustav Zecher (to General Ilec. Co), 
U S 2.020, Tl.'i, Nov. 12. Structural, elec, and operative 

'^^Gawous electric discharge lamps fo^rillun^atioa such 
as those containing metal »»•>>. 

and ^melis VerLurg (to - • , 

2,020,71)0, Nov. 12. V'anous structural, elec, and opera' 
live details. ...... u 

Gaseous electric discharge lamps for lUununaUon such 
as those containing neon and aodium vapor WiWcm 
Uyterhoeven and Aart de Rruin (to General I Icc Co ) 
U.S 2.020,707, Nov 12 Structural, elee endoremtive 
details 


Gaseous electnc discharge arc lamp which may contain j electric Incandescent lamps Caspar Keiter, 


argon and mercury or neon and sodium, etc Marcello 
Pirani and Alfred Ruttrnauer (to Cenerol lire Co) 
U.S 2,020, 7.'17, Nov. 12 Structural, elec and operative 

details 

Negative glow device containing inert gas tuch as nacn 
or argon and giving Gaming light effccta Andrew P 
Henninger, Jr. U S 2,02i),411, Nov 12 Structural 
details. 

Electne glow>discharge lamp Gustav Zecher and 
Johannes Eruijnes (to General Flee. Co > U. S 2,02ti,. 
716, Nov 12 Structural and elee details, of Ifg-vapor 
lamps, etc 

Electne lamps Sne anon pour les applications de 
I'iiectricit&et des gaz fares (i.taLIis'cments CUudc>Paz & 
Stiva). Fr 787,130, Aug 2, l0^j The lamps are filled 
with a mist of Kr and Xe and less than of N, the 


Waliher-Winfncri Lnel e. Curt Samson, Felix Bol ek and 
Mat R Cfovmann (Co Gcaeral riec Co) U b •2.020, • 
f)t>4, Nov 12 V’anous structural, elcc and operative 
details 

Caps far electric lamps and discharge devjees Patent' 
Treuhanrt Cc'eibchaft fur e!ektn*clie Gluhhmpen m. b. 
H. (to The General Fleetnc Co Ltd ) Bnt 433.2C0. 

4 Aue 12. 1D35 A screw.eap comprises a alcese of A1 
whKh has all or part of its surface insulated by oxidizing 
It electrolyucaJly. 

Caps for eler^ic lamps and discharge devices Patent' 
Treuhand Gesellschaft fur elektri‘chc Glfihlampen m b 
II. (to lilt (jeneral I lectnc Co Ltd ) Bnt 4.33.274, 
Aug 12. J035 In a rretal cap basing 1 or more cofitari 
pins projecting iberefrom, each pm fits into a hole lO the 
metal and is insulated frrm the cap by means only of a 


Xe remaining in the conduit after filling the tamps are 
recovered by drawing the gates by o vacuum pump through 
a eosden«er dipping into lit^uid N, 0 or air. 

Electne lamp ccotaiamg alluli metal vaper. Haney C 
EentKhler and Donald I.. Henry (to Vtestmgbouse Lamp 


osidation 

Aetivatisg allcallne earth ezlde.<cated cathodes 
Charles H Prescott, Jr (to Dtll Ttleplione Laboratories, 
Inc) U S 2,010,601, Nov 5 The cathode is heated 
a highly evacuated \essel to which a material auch ns 


Co). U.S. 2.010, (Vn, Nov, C. An envelope contains an 6 CM* fr« C upon thermal decompn is supplied, 


i. of a condensable alkali metal vapor such as that of Ka 
aud a thermionically active oxidc'^oated electrode or the 
like, together vnth means such as a misch metal getter for 
rendering inelTectise gas dented within the envelope which 
would normally lower the efficiency of the device when «*- 
pressed m lumens per watt. 


and activation is eompicled by ehemieally combining the 
free C with the alk earth oxides on the cathode to form 
freeatk earth metal App iidescriled 
Oxidizisg electrcdes such as those of cathode-ray tubes 
Fanford F Fssig (to Radio Corp of America) U. S 
2,020/105, Nov 12 For protlucing a uniform oxide layer 


Sodium-vapor lamp. John W. Marden (to Westing* desired thickness, cleclrni’cs such as those comprising 
house Lump Co ). U.S 2,019,0(3, Nov 6 Structural globules are subjected to an atm of O and an elec 
features. 7 field is developed between the electrode under treatment 

Discharge lamps. Patent-Treuband-Cesellschafl fur (winch is supported in a container) and on independent 


elcki^eheC^hlampenm b II (to The General Electric 
O) Ltd). Brit 432/120. July 24, 1915. All the elec- 
trodes are composed of Te and the envelope is of a trans- 
parent material, e. g , rjuarfr, that resiafs for at least ICO 
the attack of Te vapor at a temp, of the lamp corre- 
spending to 0 1 mm pressure. Fluorescent substances uj uctumi g me mui 

e cued by the ultraviolet component of the light may be e ponding metal accfyjacetonates, 

C00.374 The preferred oxide - 


exterior electrode movaf fe to vary (he effectiveness of the 
field App is descTilied. 

Theimionic cathodes Franz Skaupy. Ccr 610,133, 
Sept 23.1‘)15(C1 21g.l3f)3). Addn. tom374 (C*. /f. 
28. 65.17’) A core Wire is coated with a suitable metal 
oxide tnixt by decompg the muted vapors of the corre- 
dc'crihed m Cer. 
comprises approx. 


i ‘ ine preicTTca oxiae miii comprises approx. 

.1 . Fatent-Treuhard-Ge«ell*ch3lt fur equivalent proportions of an emitting oxide, e. g , BaO, 

rn r^i m. b. H. (to The General tJectrac and an aadic oxide stable to beat, c g , Al.OjOr ^Oj. 

orfssnrp tL V high- Thermlcmc cathodes ‘Tim'’ A -G fur elektrische 

Industrie. Austrian 142,S27, Sept 27. 1935 (Cl. 2Ig) 

the fh* r added to the Kg and Cathodes of relatively long life are made by depositing 

the glass of the envefope contains not less than MO, emitting oxide layer ’ -• 


or moff thsti roc* ert CT , vmuiing oxice layer on a supporr oi an aiioy eontg Xsi 

Ihu-S avrnH^H Tvf 1 ' envelope being 60-80. Co 15--22, Fe O-S and Ti 4-0%, with or without .1- 

Mi and Co TV» ** oxides of D, 9 (i% of another element of the 4th periodic group. A 

Bro“‘'d'c75L"’Krw. irsf "■ =■ ^ 
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Infrarfd radiation iBdpbotognpIiym the dtrk. A S<t- * B . dextrin, may he added mortotls 

ewetx La !>a'iirt,i\o 2S>62,o00-l(I935) — rhotofTafluc alkali to a%-oid Eocct^lation Ci. C. A.29. 7?o9’. 
plates are sensitized anti kr^Ttocyanioe and objerts to be Colcr phctegraphy. OptioJor A -G. Bnt. 433.0?S, 
photographed are irradiated from lamps ecntg. Kr at Anj E. 19>35 In rerrodncingUatscuUr color -te«s4c»- 
12 000 A The industrial appLcation of infrared pho* . tenal ^ deielopirg the images by the teiersal pims 
tography IS considered James C. Munch * mih the addn to the 1st deieloper of agents that intm;* 

The use of mfrared photography u nangabon. Ragnar the sharpness of detail, ! e , AgBr solrents. e. g , KHA)B. 
Thorta AVi Tuf FcIcreA 19, H(1P15) —Plates KCNS, the addn. cf such agents is kept so small that tie 
vnthmai sensiUntyat7100A were used, wiihont hyper* p«nts. and also, if desired, the originals from whii s^ 
sensitwmg, for photographing the eoast of Denmark at a princs are produced, are free from a miffowpically fur 
distance of 20.000 m through a slight fog (nsjbiliiy cloudy slrueture of the reduced Ag which becomes per* 
I4.000 m) The exposure was Vm see. J. W. Holst ceptibleduncgeihibition as smudgy images. 

Three-eolot pictures by the Dnxochreme prccess Color ph^grrphy. B£la C&spkr. _Fr. 7S5,£.j, Aep 
R Weixsaecker Fcl Rundschau 72. 2S2-I(1&35) — A i 12. l‘>35 The adbesjy laj-er or the interme^te Ityi^ 

renew of the operations in the Dusoehreroe process, contain agents which destroy directly dsfs diilusi^ mto 

Prmis are made from color-seraralicn regatiies on £lms them Irem adjacent layers, or fh^ paruorate 
bearing dyed Ag halide emulsions After deielopment. m the decoloration of the djx. Thus diffusion of Iroco- 
fiimg, washmg to remove excess dye, and remoiwl of the -c- cps i-, 

Ag. the residual dye images are remoi'ed from the films Color photegrapby. Bill Gispir. Fr. TSo.Cm, /eg 
and supenmposed on a paper support. P. W \1ttum IC. IMS Photograrhic colloids are colored b y dyes 
Color senatomeby, John Eggen 2 wt PM. 34, which contain metal m .comj lex luie.e. g. thc«^ 

M 8(1935).— By the use of a standard yellowfilteroxer . t>y tfienames Aeofan and Ua^l nJ/or. DiSasaa 

the light source of the DIK sensitometer, a DIN value for * and efflorescence u thereby avoiM 
the color sensitinty is attamed The diflerenre between ... 

general sensuinty and yellow senatmiy pves a '•y^ow- Carp ). V. S -..0»,C07, Aof . J- . 

differential" value m DIN degrees The «impliaty of the •«*» ewulsion layere dyed to have «h5trat »lj^ 
measurement is discussed trpbcauoRs noted are: colored for the same eolcr to which the resrectire ls^ 

the simple and accurate tneasureinent of emulsjoa sensi* spectally sea»itm, at least one of thr>e emmsiea 
linty. the distinguishing of t anous yellow filters; and jowg. aJ*o a filter dye. »1 in the rboteprapbie tmW 
the detn of filter farton for filter^emulsion combinations abserbs at lea« part of the 

merely by siapleealctu {torn dau tn tables .which is transmitted by the color of this layer tad w 

H A KurtzBer which this lajeruseasiuve, for equahrmg the gradsbo^ 

The care cf tank derelopera W Triepel Phot M theemulsioolaym A blue rensjijveemuj«ionliytr<jTd 
33, 491-2(1935) —A eomprebenave study includes green may be us^^ wi th a re d sensitive emulsion layer dyw 
elimmatiea of impurities and especially the preventioa and •"« «ntg a blue-gretn filter d^. -v— .j 

elimmation of bacterial infections m detelopers Sensibte phetorraphie matenaJ Samuel E. Sherran 

C E. Meulendyke Ilaldemar tanselow (to Eastman Eodak kor 

Test* snth the aelemum toning hath. E van Beugen. V- S 2,019,737, Nov. 6 Cd, meretme, t*'**"'®?®’ 
Feeus 22, 221-2(1936) —Se baths, such as are obtained by mckelous, Ag, iballous, qnadniwJent Th or stannic enm*' 
dissolving Se in an alkali meul sulfite sola, produre * «« •» lt<ht-sensime matenals with gtlato. 

images of suitable coloration when acting direcOy upon _ ,, 

fine gTainimares(cb]ondeandchlorobro{nide),butnoton Pbotegrephie processes Arthur Ernest Field om 
coarser (bromide) images- On the contrary, the coars er 43l,3Sl, July 8, 1935. Antgative.espetiallyforuseiot** 
gram IS faioreble to good color and image quality when a production oJ pbotomech. printing surfaces, is ti««® 
bleach is used before the Se bath to which, in this case, with a bleaching reagent, e g , a bath eomrnuag (11 * 
Ka,S has been added C E lies m an aq soln. of (2) KiFe(CN)t and KBr, «J P1 

Topographical reUtiens in image reversals luppo- KMnO. acidified with AcOH eir HCl, to produce a pwt^ 
Cramer. Phot Korr 71, 89-92(1935) —Plates coaled , graphic image of pos appearance, retouched, “ 
with a nearly pure (but not entirely free from AgBr)AgI 'educed by a Ag halide sohent. e g , m a bath ccct* 
gelatin emulsion, prepd , as preiiously described (C A. K,CN,F.a&0, or Kl, thepcrtions ot the image not to « 
24, 2(^09), after a prelimioaiy uniform eipoMire to white retouched temg coated with eeUulcse varnish or U J® 
light followed by a similar tablet exposure, show on de- crayon, and finally treated with a sola that blaaens we 
lelopment in alk amidol both ordinary solanzation and a ^g salt image and reconverts the image to a neg 
"2nd reversal." whereas without the preliminary exposure bleaching vnth 1 soln , the excess is removed 

they show only solanzation The sensitivity of this emu]* a KOH bath After bleaching with KMoO„ sums 
Sion for the 2na reversal, after the preliminary exposure, reinov^ by tr«tmTOt withaK-metabisnlfitebath 
appears to be much greater than its pnmary sensitivity. 9 relou^ing with KCN, the scum is removed by dil 
The results are discussed from the same standpoint as ** AcOH The reblackemng bath may compnse 


The results are discussed from the same standpoint as 
was taken in the article on vaneties of the Becquetel 
effect (C A 29, 7839'). E. R Bullock 

Bdver halides peptized in gelatin by supersonic waves 


AcOH The reblackemng bath may compnse 
or a metol-hydroqumone developer, or a mixt. of A'l* 
axid a developer. After washing, the negative may b* ® 
lensified with HgQ,, HgBr, or Hgli.or a redeveloping wo 
intensifTmg soln comprising adurol, eiuvc acid, Agh^’ 


substituted'or ^bstituted ff.ff'.naphtboxatole nucleus « 

upon paper, films, etc , by the imbibition process, col- al*o used 

Photogrephic emulsions Soc. pour I’md chjn^ 
paphic_ gelatin printing matrixes The colloidal soln is Bale C19.23S. Sent. 2.?. 1935 fCl S7i. SOI) Se 


certain eases, a slight excess of alkali may be added, i 


Sensibnng silver halide emulsions Walter 
and Hermann Durr (to Agfa Anxco Corp ) . U. S 2,0-v/ 
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Wrt Kov. 12. 

l,U.{.TiittJijl!m!ocnf\xx->nnine Uctnlik, ttc., err Hwl si 
ttn^Ulz^ri, timiUicini <o wmltUeO t'clnfi ifnMtUf to s 
rancf of ^^a'0 IniElfi' fri'ni nfniU frJ.fmiifnof’OHt TMwn 
with B max. ol nl'OTit fil'5 niM. . . » 

PhotofTirWe lm#£ei. 1. G. roiUnlml. A.-G. Jr. 
7M071, Auk. 2J. U'JS. Ar Imacfs of wliilr colotstlon 
«rc of'tainojJ l>y '•’' itexflnrer of 

ore or InofE. wUs wJiich ili'sohf Ac, *•, C.. tWo- 
cyonate of cuatiWtne or of K, rlrrhs. of xanloctnk BcUl, 
NU.Cl «r NUi »llililocorl4«ol<Ie. Ax tlifxr Jn tlio conrn 
ntcci'ory tiaxe a xoUrnt aciion on tlir ertatin aho, thix ii 
made xrry liaril. 

Treaflnc »uj<frro»td rhotocrapMe litiBcr i 1 rorol»l I> 
Mannrx atul I^oorold OfHlcirsxly, Jr U S 2.f»IP,7lK, 
Nov. f*. In llie riillfrcntlal irratnirnt of iinacrx mrrr- 
ro'ffi In drffrrrnt def**'* rnmjsjow, tho rr»*)«l.>n I* 
liQilitil In 0 xironc *oln of I nnlll a corij'lclo fmajo {« 
l.lrachrd. anil tlir lUarfiinc action ix then (jnlcUy Inter, 
runted I'V Imthing ilie enuiMon In a liUiilfile »oln 

"Etn Ear" fhotocrajhte tenet. I aitiie 1 . Mafxli and 
ClailcxJI Ani‘er*eii I' S 2.(il(>,f(i(», Nov. T. Yatlotti 
rrlVeiivr n If tine matter* liav inc fhfferent rrneetlve valiiex 
are fheed opon the xiirfaee of o marter flrasfnjr to l< 
toned »o that ilie> ate ij aetd where "Jlen l»ay'* tonex are 
to aid xrfiiienllj nj j ear on a | fioiocrapfilc necarive of the 
drawing, the drawing Imi ani'erpo'eil iifon It a iranx- 
I'areniy cfinic a "Urn Day" i attern, and ilie remWna- 
llon H pliotograi'lied with the tranxi areiiey neatext the 
earnera 

"lien Day" lonei jihotoertPhUally produced. Fayetie 
r.Marxh and Chatlr* 11. Aniirrren (lo Chade* V l*riee) 
U. H. S.ICl.lOl.Nov l(> A iieRoilveof a ma*itr drawing 
|i made on a white traiivhirrTii xtirport, there ii tii|'er. 
Imrrrxed on the reverte aide of tlie negative a iranxi'artnry 
eontg. a "Hen Da> " talietn, the face of tlie (ranxpareiiey 
contg. Ihe i attern I eing { laced rearcM the orctaior. and 
on the exposed fare of the ihiix { osltloned iroinpafency, in 
aefeeteri areai where tenei rr nhade* are to atd.xemiertiiy 
atiear on a (hotexorv of tlie ilrowlng, varlotix cei'rctive 
coloring maietialxare I land whkti have illfTcrcrit reflective 
vatiiex; die tcgUiry losiilonx of tlie regailve and ttan*. 
parenry arc reverted ai d the tngailve lx expo'cd through 
the »iencd to a »endtlrrd filni, the ttattMairttcy ix te* 
moved and the negatUr 1* then exfo^eil alone 

Phctographlc fitmi. i-innetu A llaUie A..G. Hili. 
433.53*1, Atig. 12. ll'I.^. Addn. to 407.^10 (C el 28. 
WAS'). ,4 ciiecaflic (Am of Af, Af afiny or a mnal. e. g., 
Cu, ci«ted nidi AI, hax av | hotngrai liU* I ase a {Oionx 
eanier la>eT of an AI conipd. ardliclally produced on the 
AI Mitface and ix Imircgnalcd with llKht'Vcmliive twl,- 
irancc* as fn 40r,h30. The j rroiix lajrr may 1 e i rodiicrd 
hy I lunging the metal Into o(i. *olnx. or (u»cd *ul«tanrrt, 
with tr without api llcation of d. c. or a, c. Imj rrgnadon 
with light .•ensliiv e »id stances may I e eflrclrd hy coating, 
*1 raying or immersion. Develoicd Ag pictures may 
innert and die lormrs lajers may i e cofried. 

Photegtaphie films KmlaV 1 t«l. end HnjinomI I. 
".u -'"S' 't** Addn K. 

..iH.S (C A, 27, 2lld). The protrciUe tolloid layer 
''>f f'f IhP fdn» arrwding 
to 2 Is (f tmed wldi a mat surface, whUli dimInMiex 
s[ ecular rcflecilon of light whlcli may | avx Ihirrogh the dye 
taycr and, if the layer Is not trmovrd during jrocrs'ing. 
Iff retouching. The colloid layer rway 
romoin an inert e!j<pcr»cd material, e. g , levigated Hatch 
fu. * refractive Index dlfiereni from that o( 

i.u.V' “ ‘ ' *• ® • tfDtin, or the colloid layer, e. g., of 

n.n 4 ^ . Glceilamt enfahrlclen. 
7Mf)«? 1 1. 7Nl.n2l (C*. A. 20. 

t*tW N. V. Phllipx' rdoeUampen. 

rl'otofhm. mraiix using a liiaro coiiipd, and a 
flm win ' h** u '' * refcral ly ininrt oralcil In the 

ol Jhl r ‘ eomril. Un may aDo hr after expenner 
of the rim contg. the di„„ 


1 liDSta are ohloinrd. The fixation of the image may lie 
cflerted l>y wuter washing. 

Films lor sddillve color photography. Oahrlri O. 
hlorrtm (to C M C Corn.). If. .S. 2.(U'il.fi5l, Nov. 12, 
Two fonseentive series of Iniagex are recorded on J itrlj'S 
nl fdm. {airs c>l Images in Inc rrconlnl slruultancotixly otic 
on each Idni. tiie lilmx Imv Ing their photographic emiifslnus 
in Mil slantUI coiilact, one of the rmuMons lielng Prefer* 
. eiilUlty sensitive to green and the other pteferetiihdly 
' aensilivc to ml, the 2 idiux ate developed srparmrly, 
(«<lIowrd Ity f riming every other | air of hom«fi<houx 
imagrx from l•otl| films tipoii a single positive film In juxla* 
IMisition, 

Spiking fllmi haring photographic sound-record hands. 
Alt>rit Narath (In (•etieral I lec. Cn.), I). S. 2.(l2|,(il(l, 
Nov 12. Varionx opeiuliv r details 

Photographie films and plales I. G. ratlirnlnduxirie 
yA G Xrit 4.3.1.11 1>. Aug 15, IDn.** A rigid support to 
which films may l>e aHived for exposure or Ihiuld treat meiil 
coiufrira a iuise rarrylng a (rrtunuenlly adhesive layer 
convKting of n ilrKrudril atl>unilnoux rollold, getatlii, sol. 
In told lii<> The colloid may t>e b| t lied ilUsotved in If.O 
or a voUtlie org solvent, r g , glyrol monoaeelatr, AeOI’l 
and iliossne adniiieil with if(() Chloral hydrate and 
KSCN are *| eeltird degrading ugeiits *I he solns. liiay l>e 
siallhtrsi f-y adding, e g, (hthalic, salhylic or acetic 

* acids In an example, a tdm i* ptfxstil. for exposure or 
development, ti|oii a gtas.x | tatr hiarlng an adlieslve 
layer loimed from a eiiiupn eomi'tlsing gelatin, ]|,0, 
rihyhnrshhiihyililii, KirOII, phlhallc neid anil clyrrrol. 
Ihe adhesive layer may |.e givrii a mat surface hy addn 
ol fmrly divided agents, r g , hnO*. HaSO,, hydrated 
M(S 

Color aepstation negatives (or eoletrd reprodticilons 
< Mkhorl KToiiMhuahl (in purl to August Ifoeitger) 
U H 2.ll2i>.f<V8, Nov 12 A plurality* of diflrreiit inaxC* 
Ing tiegatlvex ol an original ate suecexxively prrHtuceii 
thiovigh diflefrtitly colored iilirt x, rarh nrgailv t during its 
grorhfclion )>eiric inavled hy ihe previously rortipjeied 
negative, a llghi.*enslii\r I'lale in a eamrra ix exposeii 
thtoughai leavi two of the mavLing urgallves in siicreuion 
and the plate is also rxposeil direrily to the oiiglnal. 

1‘hotocraphle pistes, etc. I. G. I uihenlnilustrie a.>G, 
A Iifit. 4:i2.lsl, July 24, ll>3,^ A Ag halide tiuidxlon Ix 
developed In the i lesenee ol on aryhiuldatole ol lortnnU 
I t.Nh CU.NI I, In which ll is a C»i1s or jvolymielrur ting 

frxidite siifixiiiutrd iiy o hafogrn atom and (or) nlkyi 
groiip.or a resiilue of an unsulunlluled i<olymKlrar kykietu. 
The orylimidaroir may i.e added to the dcveloi'rr t^r in* 
rorioiatesi during the | rr| n. of tlie llglil-senvllive nia* 
tetial In an Intrimrdlaie layer, a hiiekltig rvr a routing on 
’ the eimilsian, for plioiogruphle poprr, it may lie Ineor* 
porated in liir paper |>ulp. liaryta (i>ullng or siring agent 
or in the finished paper It may also he lucort orated in 
expored material hy l>alhiug prior to tleveti'iunent. 
hieelliesi eomptls. are (I-chloro-, 5-efiInro n-meifiyl., 4.(1* 
aod 5,fl-slleh1oro*, 4,(l-dlhrtiiu[>* and fi-ioiloheniliuldaeolrs, 
l,2>oa]hlhlnildarole, ],2-niilhriiuhlainle and 4,5 ace* 
nut hthinddaiote. 

a rholographlc nUtea. .'ymirus ft IlaUle A.*0. Jir|j. 
432.tiM. Aug. ,, ira,5. Addn to 41)7, ‘0(1 (f. /I, 28. 
fhl.W). The carrier layers prrxlured on the surlace ol AI 
or Ai alloy according to 4li7,h.tl)ute suhjeeted, after fonua* 
lion and l<ef(Hr applying the light •xensliUe material, to an 
(mermedute eheiu and (or) Ihiriual ireutmeiit to render 
ihrin lexs l>ritlte and more iVxIMe. The trrutiiiem tuuv 
mnxht in dipping the layers In eohl or warm soinx, of acids 
oralVallesor suits having an neid or all. Tract ion, 

• Storing phofollthographle plates Morlaud ft Ituoev 

l.td. and Arthur G iteud.vll. llrit. 4.31,415, July fi, jiijft 
To prevent delcrlnratlon, plalex coated with ilKhromaied 
colloid are stored, liefore use, In a vacmitn or in divU-eated 
afr or other gax. The dedceullng agent may he CaLT. 
allfra gel or ' 

Reflax prfnli Loilfwijh l*. j . vnn der C.tliiien lo. 
N.*V. Chemisehe 1 ahrlek I., van der Orinlen). Ir s 
2,022.014, Kov. 2il. On an original, tliere Is appHeVa 
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Acfica of liydrogwi sulflde on iasolable chroiaates. t. 
lead droEiaSe aad tSver ehsssutc. H. B. Doanicfiff 
and Braliin Pralcasli. /. Indvin Ot£^- Sae. 12, SO'S-l'l 
(laiol- cf. C.A.2Z, 107-;; 25.2RV>; 26, 390 — Acalyajs 
of tie radacuon prodacts of PbCrO. indocited that the 
reaction proceeded as follows at IS-iO*: 63H.-S 
-CPbCrO. — 42PbS 4Cr/SO.)» Cr{fS-Oi)i 3S 
-r 32Cf(0'H;)» + loHjO At higher temps, more snlfate 
was formed at the erpease of thiosulfate. The same iretterol 
products were obtained on the redaction of Ag.CrO, with 
the exception that sulhte w also foimd. Tha mdicatea 
that and not thiosulfate la the precursor of sulfate 

H E Phipps 

Preparation cf hromine bleathmg powder E J 
^’illiams. Schnnl Set Res 17, TOr-SOVlj) O R 
The propertiea of ferric ehlorosulfate Francesco Scafile 
Cos chtm till. 6S. ‘ias-onim.jj —To the salt (t) 
formed bp the action rf Q on coned a/j FeSO», Rahm 
{C. A. IS, 171-1) assigned the formula FeSOXl BHO 
in), and assumrf its decompn. to be 3Fc£0,Q 
Fe.'SO,}* (IH) + FeOi. In the onginal paper, precise 
directions for its prepn are lacking, bat a commnaication 
from R. desenbes a different method, by which a solid 
mat. ofPeSO, H.Oand FeSO, 7H..0 IIV} is treated with 
Cl- By this method R obtained products, the sofy of 
which differed from that desenbed, and a com sample 
differed likewise. Kumemus eipts lid to a satisfactot^ 
method, as follows. Cl is pass^ tato satd. ad ff until 
all Fe IS ferric, the soln is replenished with more n and 
treated with Cl, and this proces., repea'sd ontd a thick 
brown liquid (pvmgnoppt with KjFefCN;»)is obtaiaed 
This IS let stand oyer CaO and then K:SO> <a tacM nctil 
parually d^ and then dried in air at room temp It is 
then stable, has the comps n, and is tasol m EttO 'no 
oscombised FeGi) The assertion of R that 07 is msot 
IS water and m EtOH ts errtmeous Tests of the soly 
of HI is water, m EtOR and ts aq EtOH. and of a mixt 
of OX, FeGi and water m propomons to form H in EtOfI 
showed complete win only m the Utter case EtOH 
added to a mat. of 1(2 moli.) and N'aSO« lOHOd mol ) 
u a mm. ef water causes Co sep a blood-red oil which 
crystalCaes to the sew douiU ru//<2te, nya^SOi FetlSO.)i . 
2FeSOtOR TRjO (IV), yellow, its aq solas, are opalescest, 
decomposes without fusion when heated The mother 
liquor contains uncombmed HI and Ma-^Ot. Accordingly 
I behaves as a double salt of m and FeQi rather than as 
a cmnplea, since in omta with ffa^„ and since FeCl, 
and excess Na-fiO, remain tmcottihined. In an analogous 
^ ^ (m),SO, gives Fe,<SO,),- 

{NH,).SO, 24H20 The results m general show that I 
ts not a complex salt of the type assumed by Rdhtn, but 
compn : Fe,(SO.)» FeO, - 
. . C- C. Davis 

lijFeF,- A H, Nielsen Z. anerg. aligem. Cuon 


1 224, 84{IS33> — LiiFcFi was prepd by dis*olviag FeCl, - 
6HiO in HF, and adding an aq. sola, of U-COi The white 
ppt. was washed by decantation with HiO, ale. and Et,0, 
and dried at room temp. It is a white, isotropic powder 
having H of about 1 -42; dificnltly sol. in ThO, but dis- 
solved by HCl giving a strong yellow color. R. H. L. 

The systems alkaline earth chlorlde-alkaliae earth 
oxule Ml 4 fee decompositioa of alkaline earth chlondes 
. by water vapor Bernard Nemrann, Carl Kroser and 
Herbert Juttaer Z EUktrachem. 41, 725-36(1935) — 
CooGng curves for the systems were detd. in a dry atm 
of Njiaa Nicrucibltt at temps np to 1320", as high as the 
Ni wonld stand Some SrCl, sublimed at 1350®. Temp.- 
compa curves showed the compds. 4SrC3, SfO, BaCl. - 
2BaO, BaCl, .3BaO and 4Caaj CaO, the last wnh a 
congroent m p at 8.39* and a transition point at 700®. 
The compd SrCI, 2SrO ts probably formed; it has an 
3 incoagnient m p and a transition point at 1022®. De- 
compn of the chlondca by H,0 vapor takes place at or 
above their m ps only, i c , at 950® for SrQ*, 910® for 
Bad, and 7S0® for CaQ, Decompn isotherms were 
detd from the resp m ps to 10^® for SrQi, to 1143* 
for BaO, and lOOO® for CaC2>, and phase diagrams are 
^ren E R Rushtoa 

System water-sulfimc aad-nicfcel sulfate Raymond 
Rohmer Compt. rend 201, C72-4(103o) , cf C A. 28, 
225^**’ — ^The system was examd at 23’ and SO® and 
paniaffyaf SO® andOO® Af23’ Istahle hydrates, N'ISO, - 
«fHO, « ■> 7, 6 and 1. with one m.etastahle, n •» 4, and 
some tnd-calion of one with « *» 2 were found Results 
at 50® irore similar, save that NiSO, TH^O was not found. 
\bove 34 7* the otdy solid phases went >7150, H.O and 
ViSO. C A Silbemtui 

AsQyer nernme complex. J EougaultandE Cattebln. 
s / p%jr« cAim 21, 5Sl-5{l!?35) —See C. A. 29, 
6.<60* S. U'aldbott 

OtTisic ccpntstraehlondes end cupntetrabreoides 
Jean Aoiel Compt rend 201, 904-C(1935), ef. C, A. 
29. 1355'. — By mixmg coned, solns. of the eotutit&enu 
and evapg at 60* in vacuum the compds, [CuX<l(\'iFI)s 
are obtained, where X * Q or Br and V w PhXHs, 
CiH,N, CiHiiK and C.HiN' The Cl 
compi^. are yellow, the Br black, both are pennonent 
^ m the air, msof. in Et,0, CRClt, CtH«, CtHi, C»His 
and pinene, sbghtly sol. in hie, CO and AcOH, more so m 
ales., decompd by H,0, HtSO« or strong bases; on heat- 
ing they melt with decompn. 'UTth piperarine (CuXiI- 
C^itNHt 2H,0 IS formed, which soon loses 2HtO m a 
diy vacuum; excess of CuXi or piperaame give [CuX,li- 
(C^HjjNr H,) and CaXr 2[C,H:^, 2HX] 4H.O. resp 
C. A SilbOTad 


rnorganic photosyntheses (Cafcagni) 3. 
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nf"^ *^®^<’“^7hcal method for the detenniuaffon 
•‘ 8 . 68 . 3 ^ 

K-.w-i'. , * ® clectrolyxcd in a container 

Hg on tie bottom as anode and a Cathode 
■^in through the 

n. uunng the sepn. of a cation the current stroogih 
ncreases as a^gam formation occurs (as soon as the 
s^^poiential IS reached). \(,"ith mcreasiag voltage the 
reaches a const, value and the amt. of 
“ proportional to the eonen of the 
Constancy of temp and viscosity of 
i?* ^pping velocity are essential- The 
from Pt chiinde methods of the sepn. of K 

alkaliM^ methods permit the sep. deln. of 

Al, Ca, Mg. K. 

mg “h anions. For the analysis of a K-benr- 

s M mm a required when an accuracy of ^1% 


T I1.1U. 


g of the detd. value IS desired. -A series of 12 detns requires 
1-1.5 hrs Detailed diremions and exptl results are given. 
Five references. Karl Kammermeyer 

The nse of Ahnainon in the determination cf s^rufT 
quantities of alnmmum. V. M. Peshkova. rrciti. Inst. 
Pure Ckem. Roagenli iV S S R.) No 14,42-8(1935) — 
To 15 ec. of the neutral sola add 5 ec. ol N HCl and 
5cc. of 3 .V NH.0.4C andocc of 0 1% Alumtaon reagent 
After 5 min add 0 3 cc. 5 N NH,OH and 0 5 cc, 5 A* 
9 NH« carbonate as little as 2 5 > Al wiU give the test, but 
the color vanes somewhat if alScali or al^ earth ions are 
proentt Fe should be absent or added to the standards. 

Lewis TV*. Butr 

The deternunabon of small quantities of arsenic. G 
G Karanovich. rrony. Inst. Pure Chert. Rearents 
(U. S S R.) No. 14, 93-5(1935). — ^The app. of Martin 
andEhea (C A 24 . 5253) permits the detn. of 0 0(X)1- 
0X005 mg. As in samples of 0 1-1.0 g The method is 
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saC&oently accurate to djUcrentjate between 01 and 
0 2 > of As Lewis \V. BuU 

Determination of chromium, m. Rapid method for 
determinmg chromium m chrome steels Daniel Braid 
Ann chim anal chtnt op/if. 17, 317-19(1036); cf C.At 
28, 7857* —In a 100 ml. Pyrex flask treat 0 5 g of the 
alloy with 15 ml of a mixt of 10 ml. IlClOi, d 1 Cl and 
5 ml of coned IINOi Heat gently. Continue heating 
until after all IlNOi is removed and the soln shows a 
green color due to Cr*'*’"'' Then increase the healing 
somewhat until fumes of HClOt are evolved copiously. 
Finally boil the acid for a nun to make sure that the oxida* 
tion to chromic acid is complete Cool, add SO ml. of 
water and boil 5 mm to expel CI| resulting from the de- 
compn of the HClO<. Coot, add an excess of standard 
FeSO, soln and titrate the excess with KhfnO,. Cf. 
Willard and Young, C /I. 22,3111. W.T.JI 


1 2% of Si can be accurately detd. in Al or Mg in 15-20 
mm Al is dissolved in NaOH, reducing agents are re 
moved by H|Oi in alkali and then by KMnOt after andily* 
uig sntis HCl The residual KMnO, color is removed with 
The greenish yellow soln. produced by addn of 
(Nll4)tMo04 is then compared with suitable water or 
CaCrO« standards in a colorimeter or photometer. Less 
than 1% Fe, 2n, Cu, Mn and traces of Sn, Pb, Ti, Cr, 
^ V, S and Na do not interfere, and methods of handliog 
’ larger amts, of Fe, Cu and Ni are given (Special stand- 
ards must be used for Al alloys contg. appreciable amts of 
Mg ) Ni vessels are recommended. Dil IIKOi is used 
as a solvent for Mg, otherwise it is treated the same as Al 
G. Derge 

The determination of very small amounts of urtuum, 
and the uranium content of sea water Fncdnch Hereeg- 
gcr and Berta )6irlik. Stlzber. Akail ll'tss. IVien, Ifalh • 


The thiocyanate test for iron T. N. Karskot Trans 3 nalunc Ktasse Abt. Ila, 144, 217-20(193.5) —A spectro- 


fnsl Pure CJient Reagents (USSR) No 14, 81-7 
(1935) — Fe can he detd. in sol chlorides, nitrates and 
sulfates of the alkali and alk. earth metals and Mn by 
means of the thiocyanate test. For Hg and Pb salts and 
for Cd(NOa)i and CdSOt it cannot be used, and it is not 
entirely satisfactory for Zn salts Lewis W But* 

The detenninahoa of iron In sea water Thomas C 
Thompson and Raymond W. Bremner J eansetl rnlern 


graph and microphotometer were used to measure the 
fluorescence of very small amts, of U with NaF As little 
as was detd. Themeibod was applied to the deta 

of Uinsca water; 0J0-2J X 10-‘g.Upcrl wasfound 
G M P 

Determination of zine In copper alloys containing less 
than 0 5% imc Christo Nikolow, Fnemysl Chem 19. 
137-0(1035).— Of Al filings 0 6 g is quite sufficient to dis* 


expleraliOH mer 10, 33-8(1915); cf C A 26, 4551 — * place 1 g Cu from sola The soln. should contain 8 nil 

” — • • KCi (l.t) per lOOmf The pp(n. should JasC Jess than 1 

hr. (Sn 11 present should be removed first by dissolving 
the sample in llNOi ) Tests m which quant addns « 
Zn were detd showed this method to be accurate 

A. C. Zaeblm 

Combinttioh of catalysts to reduea digestion has 10 
the determination of nitrogen. 11. Dairy prodaM 


To 100 ce. of sea water, add 0 ec of coned HiSO,, and 
evap to strong fumes Cool, add a little water and oxidise 
with excess of KMnO, at about 100*, and finally boil with 
Br. Expel excess Bn, dil to So ce at room temp . odd 
10 ee KCNSsoln and ext the red re(CNS)i with tOcc. 
of isoamyl ale Compare the color with that obtained 
similarly from known quantities of Fe R. j R. 


Deteimmation of Iron and aluminum by the method of • Charles F Poe and R. R. Schafer. /. Dairy Set if> 
nspom natural pbosphstes R MeunceandP Martens 73.1-39(1035) —lljOi when used with Cu, llg and Se 


Cnspo : 

Ann chtm anal chi'm atipl 17, 313-14(1935) —In the 
method of C , the acid sola of the phospnate is suitably 
neutralised and the Fe 4- Al pptd as baste phosphates 
leaving the alk earths and most of the IliPOdn the filtrate 
The ppt IS dissolved in IlNO», P is remo\ ed by treatment 
with NIL molybdate and the Fe and Al are pptd with 
Nil, OH Even after dissolving and repptg the hydrated 


(separately or m combination) reduces the digestion imt 
somewhat and docs not impair the accuracy of the deta 
Tlie combination of the 3 catalysts showed a reduction la 
digestion lime from 105 to 13 mm. compared to that ol 
the Conning method When ILOi was used with thw* 
catalysts the time was reduced to 10 7 mm P- ", . 

The io^e question u Westphalia Rudolf Balk> 


oxides of Fe and Al, the ppt weighs too much owing to 6 Landv. Jahrb 81, 019-1002(1035) —The detn. »/ / *• 
the retention of some molybdate It is better to take the satis, scaler, s^nach and mtlk are outlined. The I coatenM 

‘ ■ ■ ■ ... of a no c4 minerals from which the soils originated v»ne4 


first basic acetate ppt , dissofte it in acid and reppt ... 
the same way The ignited ppt snll then contain, PejO« 
+ AIjO, + PiO, From this ppt the Fe can be detd 
volumetncally by the method of Zimmerman-Remhardt 


from 6 420 p p. m (rag limestone) to 0 425 p P ® 
(graywacke) With an av. for the S3 rocks of J 450 p P ® 
Those materials resulting from the weathering of the 


and the Al by adding pure NaOH to the acid soln , Gllering showed without exception a higher I content than tW 

off the Fe(OlI)i and detg the Al m the filtrate as phos- original material The I content of the soil exaind vanen 

Pbate .. WT. 11 , Item 1.400 p. p. m to 10.300 and av. 3.7D5 This 

Hymolal test for potassium C A. Wifdman Proe 7 conswhrred high for the heavy ramfall of this 

. .. .. 4, ,n, ,T . mcadowlaod With about 50% higher humus than a p owM 

land had an I content about 25% higher than PjJJp 
land The I content of the water varied from 0 OWJ- 
to 0 0198 p p. m and milk from 0 281 to 0 90 P 

No conelatioo was found between the I accumuls**® m 
beets, potatoes, white cabbage or carrots and the I 
tent of the soil A higher accumulation of I was found® 
e the leaves of potatoes, beets and carrots than it 


Indiana Acad Sn 44, 121-3(1934) — HymoJal ("Card- 
tnel," "Urene" "Dreft"), a new detergent whicb ap- 
peared on the market in 1931, is said to be a mixt of Na 
alkyl sulfates m which the alkyl radicals are those of the 
ales formed by the reduction of coconot-oil fatty acids 
Such alkyl sulfates of Li, NIL, Mg, Na and Ca are readily 

Ml m 11,0 at 20° The K salt is only slightly sol A wi.i «■ « uiguci accumuiaiion u. » . — 

•Syo soln of the Na hymolal salt has been found to be an 9 the leaves of potatoes, beets and carrots than m the oton 
excewnc reagent for the qual detn of K The procedure parts of the plant Spinach took up more I than aaj 
'i*. Bltrate from group IV into 3 equal parts other plant, and the accumulation of I was proportj*^ 

Use 2 of the portions for the Mg and Na test before making to the I content of the soil 1 fertiliiation increased W' 
the K test Remove NH, salts as usual from the Hurd I content of spinach It was established that the solf- 
POTtion Take up the residue m about 15 ce of H,0 the I was higher m light soils than in heavy soils 

that contains a few drops of AcOH Filler il not clear. K. C. Beeson 

To S ec of the unknown soln. add I cc of a 3% soln of Potenhometrie determination of the iodine valo* 
the hymolal fflit reagent. A white ppt. within I mm Karol Drcwski. Przemysl Chem 19, 63-75(1035) -T 

mdicatesk. Ifnoppt is obtained or if it were previously 0 Th,. an,, - -u— n ......i .nin bottoni o' 

found that Mg is present cool the test tube in ice HA). 

A significant amt of K forms a ppt within 1 mm. tmlest 
there is a very large quantity of Mg In the latter case 
...K-i..-..—.- • W. J Peterson 


ppt is obtained or if ,t were previously 9 The app consists of a glass II vessel into the bottoni 
or-smt rrvii fi.- «..., u 2 fcgs of which there are scaled Pt wires which 

Ihepotentiorncter. Equal amts of standardixcd osidir®* 

-- i^ucing soln arc placed in each leg of the vesw 
1.. _.,t. « ..sin nf the oil i" 


... the cobaltinitrite test ...j ...csmi 

A ripid photometne method for the determination of 
Silicon m light metals Ifans Pmsl Z MeusUkunde 27. 
107-14(1935). cf. C A 29, 3937«.— A photometne or 
eolonmetnc method is developed whereby from traces to 


In one leg this is then covered with a soln. of the oil 
CCL. and in the other with solvent alone. The solas 
mixed and the p. d between the 2 legs is tead aftw 
or 10 mm. From that value of the oxidation-redutt 
potentul the corresponding I value is then found on itan 
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arxli:«d «n-«. Solns. ol BrI and ClI skew a p. d. of l 
100 inv. vhea O ng. cl linseed oil is iatrodoced and 
involve an error cl about 1-1.3%. The precision cl this 
irethod is cot infericr to that of the raethod of Hantjs. 
TecT. has but little effect on the remits. A. C. Z. 

Defenaiajthen of harina fluosilicate in insectieide 
powdeia. A. Bonis. Aan. fals. 2S, 461-3{l0oo).— 
Calcn. of the Ba fiuosilicate from the detn. ol F scaetaHy 
pres greatly erroneous rerdts. The Wlowiag method Isai ^ 
been found 'satblacton*. Fuse Cl-S g. cl sample mth S j. 
cl a 1:1 Ns.COj-KjCOj mist., take up in boiling water, 
filler and wash the residue (R)i digest the alt. filtrate 
at gentle heat for several hrs. after adda. of 4-5 g. 
(XHOiCOj, filter the foceu’ent SiO, ppt. (S'), to the 
filtrate add a few tenths of a g. of ZnO dtssolvTd in Mf»Ow, 
e^p. rearly to dryness ca the water ^th. take cp m 
hot water, filter, dissolve the residue in HCI, evap to 
dryress.takeuptndil IICl.filterandwasJnhe2ndS»0,ppt J 
(5") : to the filtrate from the KH, nneate treatnent add 
1 drop of helanthine, cake just acid with dJ IIC! and 
then faintly alfc with l-H cc of 10% XaiCOi, heat to 
boiling, add «i.Scient CaCb to ppt F and the eace<s of 
KasCOs, boE till the ppt is granuLiT, filter, wash, transfer 
to an evapg di^h^ digest for a few reins, on the water bath 
With a few ce. of 10% AcOH, filter, wash, dry, ignite 
and weigh; calc Ea fiuOfiLcate from the wt. of Capi 
As a check ca the results dissohn R in dJ HCI. evap to * 
diyit e ss on the wa‘er bath, treat for a few runs, in ihe 
cold with cored HCI, dil with boilutj HjO. filter, wa^. 
ignite a’'d weigh the 3rd SiOj ppt (5‘") . total SiO, 

«» 5* S" + S'" If the original prodect was ftw 
from SiOt. the re«alt should cerrespoed to the F detj 
as above. It other SiOj-contg materu’s (tak, cUt, 
kieselgnhr, etc ) are present, in the fil'nte from S"* 
ppl. Ba by adda. td 10% H«SOi to the boihng sola . « 
titer, wash, ignite and weigh The Ba thns detd «hetald 
co r res p ond to the F detn. A. rapineau^outirr^ 

Vcl^etrie detrmnuton cf earboael wapoends I 
Slcst Hahnel. Srent* Km. TUi 47, 235-4^(1035) — 
B,ss!nte cetheds fandcretnc, alValmettK cr lodotnettKl 
art casatsfactory for a«ta.V<hTde, acetone, etc f fvthTjx. 
ylaaae may be used (cf t)lan(J*r, C. A. 23, 344) but a 
better irda*ato; than has been csed cost be foui-d 
The tnfiaence of acetyl ca acaMkal reactions has been too * 
often neelected. A R Rose 

Si^LSed aliaEssettie detereunatica cf phosrhoric 
■fxd. Robert Henfifrenn. 5, f>od-40 

(1(133) — A ectapanson of the JCenmana trethod and the 
Bongartt tnethed as acd.£ed be Glasssnann gave cpa. 
ccrdact Te«alts. K, C. Bee«cn 

Chemico-tndcelogical study cl carbon tetrachfonde 

Erdio Ciiravtno. Bcff. rbri. /jhk 74, 741-S:{1?55) , 

B detected by a methed nmilar to that trwd by \Va!i ^ 
(C. A.6,2433H<xthedeta cfCHCli and chloral. Expts. 
in which gntnea pigs inges*ed CCl, show^ that its prescac^ 
could be proved by this method in the wscera 12 d^-r, 

® scnative enough to det«<:t 
0 0iX55 g. CC1» m SO cc. ale. and can be used for detn bv 
ccind«s,ing the pndset of H cotnbusticn. passing it in*© 
NII.OH , acidifymg with HNOi and titrating with AgNO, 

Helen Lee Greetl • 


Qtesueal detech'oa of arson attempts. Ilermana 
Schmidt -Hebbel. Fisnn.Zev.Vtt.’kjf.'r 76, C7o-5(IS>35). — 
Some geneml suggestions are offered looking to the possible 
detection of chemicals or other substances which nay have 
been used la attempts at arson. O. E. 

Sbadies in the field of organic analyds. I. Deternina- 
ton of sulfur in certain organic compounds X. X. 
Mel'nikov, J. Get. Ckm. (U. S. S. R.) S. S3<MC» 
(1935). — Heat 0.2-0 5 g. of the syhstasce with 10-15 
cc of HjBO. (d. 1.7). To the hot mist, add g-adu^r, 
with stirring, 1.3—4 g. of finely powd. KMcO. (eaplcisiotts 
sotcetraes take pbee). AfJer 10-15 reci. remove excess 
of KMttO. with n,Oi. Dll. the mat. with oO-lPQ cc. 
of water, add HCI and det. the H.-$0. with BaCl* as usual. 
The method is cot suitable for the detn. of S la vobiile 
ccmiyi> , thiocvanaies and heterocvciic S cotnpd>. di£5- 
culcly oaidiied. 11. Determination cf copper in organic 
compounds X X Mel’nikov ISJ 541-2 — Proreed 
with the treatment ol a wnple with H.SO* ard K^fnO, 
as la the detn of Tl (cf C A. 29. Sl‘) .\fter 15-20 
run. add 20-5 cc of water and remove the csce<s cf 
KMnO« With osalic aeiJ cr HsO., bofiing scree time if the 
Litter L» used Cool, dil with water to lCO-230 cc , add 
05 g of KI. 2t>-5 cc of 10% KSCX and titrate with 
Xa.S4>» a the pres e nce cf starch soln. bv Bruhn’s reethod 
(C, A 12. 2203; IJ. 930. IS. 351). The method is 
accurate to 0 15-2%. Chas Blxnc 

Determinahon of diolefias by the hTdrogtaahoa method. 
B. A. DolgcpJosk. 5ie.'r{. Xcariab IMS, Xo 5, 11-lS.— 
The detn. was reade m a special app bv passing the gas 
CTOtg. betad-eue dild with H (27-30 cc of ga» to f^V-lCO 
cc t5 mat ) over a catalv»t and ebserring the change in 
vd The eatalvsts «<ed were 30% Xi cr 30% Pd pptd. 
OQ asbe^tc«. preferablv the b’ter. The trree cf bvdrpge c a- 
iicn over M cr Pd la the mJJ sras 5-7 mm., for the total 
analr<a» 12-15 min In the pre senc e cf 0 03% CO the 
catali'St became poisoned uale^ i* was heated. Ba’adreae 
was detd bv this rrethod m d-?ertsl prodjcts cb’amed 
la the reacuf. cf wriihetK mbber frwa ale. and geed 
remits were cbtainre!. PesteS 

MicroTdBmetrie defe/minahoa cf aethojcvt. Davrd 
T. CibKo and Thc~is H Caulfield J. Or-s. 5.V. 
1935, Hlo-25 — MebkVk and Schwapparh (C. ^4. 25. 
475) devised an icdoreetrie methed fee de‘g. methexyt 
and kleb-Vk and Breeher (C. A. 25, R^) based a cuctck 
method epoa it which b cow reedfied as follows; .4s 
al-wcbent for Mel, re It 0 5 cc. cf Eft wi*h IS cc. cf 20% 
KBr, rererve half cf the sola, for a blank lest and place 
the re«t ia absorptr'a tubes. After the absorption, add 
45 cc. of 25% K-4cO and rereove eace<s Br* bv trea’ing 
with 1 cc. of S5%- HCOiH. Then add 2 cc. cf 19% KI 
and 25 tc. of 5 A' HjSO, and titrate the Ubemted I. with 
Xa.^^. C.J.X\e<t 

Effect cf temp, ca the bacterial amtacnificatioa cf urea 
fTandcn) 15. Triple mtri’es of the tare earths and a test 
fee Cs (Geswana, Sukar) 6. 


Quantitative s -rec triua analysis by discharge apparatus. 
W. C. Heraeus G. m b. H Ger PlS.l'^o and 

615,156, Mav 15, 1953 (O. 42.'. S.CS). 
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, minerals. V. Franckeite. Friedrich Ahl- 

feld. Hans Hhnme! and WHli Kkber. Zr^.*r. 

I5I35A. 2«2^; ef. C. .4 . 29. 6539’.— CrvstaBol 
Franckeite b crthcvhctubjc, preudo-tetrago^al 

, Michael Flebchey- 

bb^te ^m Pleyst-ia. Hans Htmmel and Robert 
«»oeder. Zrt''. ifirreu:. Gref. 193SA, 
i.'mtancgrarhsc MKhael Ffcicher 

“Hieir deference ia structure and ^se 

w(l93o) . — eatheriag of fdifcpar leads either to tau-. 


ANo J. r. scaAiKsa. 

cr dav. the fcrmelas assigned bring 6AlsO» 12S.Os 9HjO 
and 2.\i::Ot.4S.0i.3H'O, resp. The predoeninacce cf efav 
® is due cot w> mceh to mcreased weathering leadmg to finer 
subdiviaoa as to the greater ease cf fcprmaticn cf the 
smaller md. CJav and kaolin were hea*ed at ISCO* and 
thea sabjected to 2J% boding eaus*>j. FVmn the rwtijt- 
ance to wain it was tcrachided that cLav deccm'yses to 
mulhts.and kaolmtometakaolm. Tl^y-two references. 

Three kaeSns. D. Eehankia and V. Ivanova. Zrsi- 
Jfwrea/. Gref IMSA. 29S-ot?S.— Xcvma! fcadmire and 
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fibrous bydrokaolin from Sa{Ul. Tr«fiscaucasi», &ad 
troro Avlytly, Urals, verc atialywd *ad cxamd. 
optical]) Hcaluig curves laVea with a temp, tucrease ef 
C°/mm showed minima at 530-600“, correspondun to the 
loss of constitutional water, and maiitna at 930-060*, 
corresponding to the eaothffinic formiUon of moSUtc. 
The opt ic^ properties of deitdrated samples indicated the 
following stages in the dehydration* (1) loss of adsorbed 
water, (2) loss of water of constitution (300-400“), (3) , 
formation of ^-AIjO, and (4) reaction of t*A1iOi and SiO» 
10 form touUite Mikael Fleischer 

Ore deposits — they follow the tysclmet. James 
Bichan Can Jlfiamj /. S6, 622-5(1935). tV. H. B. 

A concrehonary sulfide deposit at Culm near Baselbach 
m the ^esengebirge Adolf Posenensle. Zenlr. Min- 
eral Geol 1935A, S(J0-1C. Michael Fleischer 

Organic tai&ei^ substances. V. Porphyn&s tn coals. 
Alfred Treibs Ann 520, 144-50(1935); cf. C. A. i9, 
47HS* — Esamn of the 7 and 20% HQ eats, of various 
coals show the presence of dcutero-, tneso. and desoso- 
phyllerythro- and eilo-porphynns; porphtTias were 
seldom present. No coprriporphjrin was found lo vanotis 
samples of coproliihs. C. J. Uest 

Geochemical constants of iron A. B. Fersman 
Usptlhi Khm 4. 731-55(1935).— The at. no . the va- 
lences and the ionic radius of Fe are considered lo relation 
to other elements, with the corresponding relations of 
phjsieoehem. properties The various chem. compds 
which can be formed by replacement and migration under 
the conditions found u nature are discussed from the 
standpoint of their relative stabUiues, or sotutnliues in 
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water and wuah acids, etc., and applied to the conditiou 
^ formation of Fe ores. F. If Rathirann 

Occuirence of leleninm la the Colorado lUrer and same 
of lt» tributaries Kenneth T. Williams and llorart G 
Bjers Ini En: Ckem . Anal Ed 7,431-2(1935)- 
Analj'ses of 23 samples of water from the CoWtdo Bivcr, 
Its tributaries and drainage ditches, showed Se contenti 
varying from 0 to a» much as 2 rs p p m The soinrts 
of the Se In drainage waters were traced to certain sol', 
shales and atlc. crusts. One of the salt cni'ts contained i' 
tnucta as 26fl p p m of Se. The data together with fidd 
obstfvations indicate clearly the possibility of unprOTe 
ment o( seteniferous land by imcation and drainage, when 
such management u practicable M. S -fnderson 
Tie content ef hesry water in the wafer of eiysUllui 
bon of minerals II. E 11 Riesenfeld and M. Tobianh 
Bn. 6SB. 1962-0(1135); cf. C. A. 29, 41'.— The lliO d 
' ciystn of polyhalite from Stassfurt, a pnraary mineral 
was found by the float method to contain ICS 9 mols D 0 
per 10* mtds 11,0 D,0. That of gypsum from S-w h 

Itarr, a secondary mineral, contained IM 1 Thc't 
values are lower than the values (1^5-225) reported by 
other workers for natural waters and minerals R I, 
suggest that the 0,0 canteut of the H,0 of crysiB oi 
minerals docs not differ from that of natural witeri bf 
I cause the speed of eo^slal formation is slow as compared 
with the sp<^ of eirhange of D.O and H,0 between ihf 
cry st al and liquid phases. John F- Milbc57 


Au in Canada (Danloui-DumesnO) 9 
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MetiUurgical deselopaieots and the mmisg Industry Siemensite and its appbuooo in the biue open hetnh 
L Sanderson Can Mintu J. Sd, 620-7(1935) —A fumtee E Greiner. Rn unfttselle mines II, 50^ 

bnel review of sietaUurgieal developments dunag the past (1935>.— -Opesatiai data with Siemensite. composed cl 

year. Mb steels, welding bigh.Mn steeU. highly alloyed 40% CfiO,, 25-45% A],0i, 18-30% M^ and S-M^ 

east irons, alloy steels, stainless sieela and wires, Ni-Mo, other conttiioenu. are gitcn The material u obtained 

Md-Mo and special C steels are discussed W. If B by reducing fusion m an Ore. arc furnace and cast la ecu 

Thelfundydroog^ine II. E. Jeffery. IfiBing A/«g. d mOds The heat resistance >s higher than Seger cone u. 

53, 266^77(1935).— Operations on this mine on the KoUr sp gf. 35-3 4, it softens under 2 kg /sq cm. presfore 

■ ro India aredesenbed. The gold-bearing above 1800*. C^parisorvt with other refractories a“ 


goldfield, Souihero Ii 

red ubueved to be a dentation of the earli 

of graniies lutruding a belt of hornblende schists. The 
flow sheet of ore treatment shows sixty 1250-Ib. Cali- 
fornian stamps and blankets The classification plant for 
the tailmgs consists of one pninary and one secondary 
Caldeimtt ciuefof each of the 5 tube culls, where lbe< 


compiled in tables M. HartenhaBi 

new oU fired assay furnace combines roasting, feSisB 
and cupeUabon. C B. O’Malley. CUm £af. ifiw*f 
Ra 28, 411-2(1933) — kn illustrated descnpuoo. 

\V. H. Boynton 

. . -- V.— — Wastedieat boders la open-hearth practice— 2Dd report 

ground to about <5Vo tntflus 200 mesh The overflow of ' of the open-hearth committee R. I'crcival South, tt ® 
secondary cones after agitation for 10 hrs is transferred to Iran Sled I nd 8, 511-15(1935) — Mechanically induced 
the Butters filto* plant The filtrate passes theouch sand draft of the bodcr frequently enables an incrtasc in output 
clarifiers to extractor boxes filled with Zn sbavtngs The in tbe cpen-bearih producuon Capital eipeadiiorej 
and lube-djU eonceetrates are etamp ou/fed opcruCing ciKts, steam costs at the roam lioifcr* and f“" 
in 85()-lb stamps with screens of 1200 h^es per sq in and savuigs are some of the factors that must be considered 
pass^ over a^gamaUng pUtes and James coneg . tables, in detg wheibcr waste-heat boiler mstallaiions ait 
the beads of the latter are burmshed and amalgamated on a fiable- C. B Jenni 

*■'— whil^ the t^gs are returned to the roam ciTvuit s Css of coke-oven and town gas m open-hearth fiinaces 

■ ’ “ J B R Btookc. Iran Sled Ini. 9, SS[193S) —To^ 

gas and coke-oven gas Bnalyses ate similar except for the 
CO and methane content; the town gas has bc*^ 
’'steamed*' and shows a high CO and a low inelhsfe 
content. Cither gas can he used in open-hearth furnaces 
if the cost IS not loo high A luminous flame which is mon 
readily controllable and which radiates heat to the both rt 
used m opea-hcanh practice Producer gas gi'M • 
luminous flame from the mcandcsccnt partieles of J- 
liberated by the tar and benxene in tbe gas at 
Tar wddns. are necessary when burning coke-oven 
give the luminosity, since coke-oven gas is about 3 j 
limes as nch as producer gas the checker chambers 
— be considerably reduced in sire and well insulated Thw 

KukU?/ ^ Prebeatmg may crack the metliaoe and block np the Bof 

d»nrSd (Onuno) and boranda (Quebec), arc rimkers Tbi. It *1^% ,naV^ the flame ibBieiilt >" 


The extn by stamps, tube mills and cyanidation 
3landl2%,resp .oraaoves allestn of about 98% 

A. W Futbank 

The Meridian concentrator. J P. Dick Con ifivmg 
J 56, 509-13(1935) —A description of the flotation con- 
centratOT of the Meridian Mining Co , Lid at Camborne, 
f* C A flowsheet is included W If Boynton 
Treatment of precious-metal mat C. C. Powme. 
ilelaUirpa 13, 2f-2, 25(1935) —The iTvattnenl consuls ' 
of a sulfate roast, leaching with 2% lliSO,. and pptn cd 
kg with Cu J. L. Oi^ 

Cold In Caasda. Q. Mannce Daoloux-DumesaU 
Rev. tnd. mtnenie No 356, 499-606, No 357, 623-30 
11935>; cf C. A. 29, —Tbe geology and the 


rfieckers The H would also make tbe flame 
cimtr^ Continental erpcncnce hai found that tbe be'' 
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results are obtained by using a gas mat. with 25-30% 
coke-oven gas, the remainder blast-furnace gas.^ The 
gases must be thoroughly mised to prevent strbt^. 
The coke-oven gas should not be below 25% of the mixt. 
and may be as high as 40% dunng the melting down 
period. The milt, should be preheated as high as posu- 
ble; 1150-1250® will suffice. The moisture content of the 
gases must be kept low. A reduction of gas port area of 
27 V,% ghes better results than the area originally dc- 
agned for producer gas. Furnace life has been increased, 
better fuel consumption secured, loss oxidation of the bath 
secured and furnace operations arc more closely control- 
lable when mixed gases arc used High CO and low meth- 
ane content of town gas would g n e a very low luminosity 
The calorific value of the gas is also lower than coke-oven 
gas. This would not be suitable for mixing with blast- 
furnace gas, but when tar is added town gas could be used, 
provided the cost IS not excessive C B Jeom 

Modem foundry practice \V G. Morgan J Inst 
Production Envs. 14, 450-94(1935) M \V Schwarx 
Production of cupola malleable castings. F B Riggan 
Trans. Am. Foundrymen's Assoe Preprint N’o 3S-W, 
11 pp (1W5). — Malleable Fe melted in a cupola u adapted 
to the continuous production of light castings and has 
higher C and lower strength than malleable Fe melted in 
an air furnace; high fluidity and low shrinkage, 43,000 
lb per sq.m tensile strength, 34,000 Ih per sq in yield 
strength and 9% elongation. The operating d<.iaiU and 
tech, control necessary to produce uniformly satisfactory 
castings are described Frank G Noma 

Notes on roll failures with reference to chilled iron cast 
rolls eontaiaing chromium and molybdenum Selwyn 
Caswell Foundry Trade J S3, 300-71(1^5) D S 
Metallurgical research at McGill Alfred Stamfleld 
.VeCiU Next 16, No 4, 27-31(1935) —Results are re- 
ported of investigations on a penetration of Au, Ag, Pt and 
Cu btoPbcylmden; electrolytic production of Mg and of 
Cl; elec, smelting of Zn and Fe ores, elimination of S, 
softening points of muts of SiOj, CaO, TiiOi with AljOi: 
and the production of TiOj pigments j. C. Munch 
Crntal onentahoos Is a stckel castmgasd their altera* 
nos by roUmg and recrystallaabon. G. Tammann and 
F. Laass Z. ilelalikunde 27. Str-8(19C5) —A 4-cm. Ni 
cube Was cut from a casting of the same cross section and 
jwwntations were detd by observation of points of max. 
hghi reflection, cubic, dodecahedral and octahedral 
types were distinguished, the last being further divided 
into [111] and ]211] groups Orientation distnbu- 
lioas are del d. on the casting lor faces parallel and perpen- 
^cular to the cooling surface, on cold rolled samples cut 
from the easting, and on these specimens when rccrystd., 
Md correlated with similar information on At and Cu 
Oa the castings (111) surfaces predominate near the 
^hngface, [100] 12 mm. from the surface, similar to 
Al, and indicating most rapid grain growth m [111) 
duection when heat dissipation is fast, in [100] direction 
xmen slow. However, Cu showed [100| oncntatiou. 
f tn orientation during roiling are the same as those 

lor Al and Cu. With increasing reductions the fraction of 
wtahrfral types increases and alignment of these in [lllj 
direction occurs. However, up to 20% rednctiou Ni 
snowed an anomalous decrease of the octahedral type and 
'ot^fease of cubic orientations, which cannot be capiaiiKd 
yslipon [111] planes in the [111] ducction Samples 
Which had been reduced 33% reciystd. at 760®, while 
wrystn. occurred at C60® after 90% reduction In both 
^ains were too small to permit onentation detns 
until after heating to 1300® when octahedral surfaces pre- 
Qommated, as in Al, whereas Cu showed mainly jlTO). 

nSfi? rolling L, Weiss Z. itftaltkunde 2^^-5 
U M6) —It IS shown that by the use of 2 arbitrary factors 
previously (Z Melallkunde 20, 280 
nt H ' ■*7^(1^3l)), and which evaluate the effect 

rolling process and of 
matm^l^ material upon yield point of the 

^ *,? resistance of the material 

eformation By this means the effects upon roUmg 


t pressure of the roll dum. and of friction between rolls and 
matertal are calcd and shown to be in agreement with 
nptl. values. A graph is developed which relates possible 
reduction m thickness to roll diam., original thickness of 
the material, and frictional conditions. The limitations 
placed upon rolling pressures by elastic deformation of the 
rolls arc described and related to possible reduction of 
thickness. . Derge 

A research into tests for materials used In cold-pressmg 

* operations, with special reference to the fluid-pressure 
cupping test. H J. Gough and G. A. Hankins. J.Roy, 
Aeronaut Soc. 39. 1047-80(1935). M. W. Schwarz 

The apparent increase in the plasticity of metals tmder 
the action of reversible twistmg. V. D. Kuznetzov, 
y. Cxptl. Tkeoret. Fkys. (U S S. R.) 5, 550-5(1935).— 
Iron rods on reversible twisting break at a tension of 2.5 
kg /sq mm without increase m length but at 25-30 kg./ 
3 sq mm. ordinarily with arclativelengthcnmgof23to29% 

F. II. Rathmann 

The charectenstic behanor of the elasticity modulus of 
ferromagnetic materials hi. Kersten. Z. Melallkunde 
27, 07-101(1935) — ^The theory of magnetic domains, as 
dci'etoped by Weiss and Heisenberg, ti described simply, 
especially with regard to magnetostnction. It is shown 
that the dcviatiom from Hooke's law which occur in 
forromagnctic materials, even in the absence of an external 

* magnetic field, may be explained upon this basis. Like- 
wise the theory explains the experimentally detd vana- 
iions of the elasticity modulus of Xi and their dependence 
upon cold work and external field. By applying the 
theory to the temp, coeff. of the elasticity modulus, the 
change found at the Cune point for Ni is explained, and a 
reasonable picture ts provided for the behavior of EUnvar. 

G. Derge 

I Crystalliratloa in binaty systems with eutectics. E. 
Raub Z ifrial/iunde 27 , 77-83(1935).— The grain size 
and stracture m binary systems were observed by metallo* 
graphic methods It was found that these are both detd. 
by the charactenstics of the primary constituent, but are 
also influenced by other factors which affect pure metals, 
such os sue and shape of the casting, pouring temp, and 
rsteofcoolmg Ezpss have shown that the structure has 
little effect on the mcch properties when the constituents 
6 have widely varying properties, but the structure is de- 
terminative when the components have smiilar properties 
With 83% Ag-Cu alloy os an example of the btter type it 
IS shown that rcctystn. and deformation processes are 
similar to thaw in pure metals and solid solus., the dis- 
tribution of pbaises banng Lttle importance. For tbi» 
alloy It IS <hown that cold roUmg leads to anisotropy, as in 
pure metals, as docs subsequent recrystn., both effects 
being strongest at high reduction and high annealing 
' temp. Demonstrated by data on extension and tensile 
strength, the first shows a max , the latter a min . in test 
foils cut 45* to rolling direction. G. Derge 

The preparation of Uun wires by freexiog liquid metal 
jets G Tammana and G. Monu. Z. Melallkunde 27, 
114-15(1935) — By forcing low-mclUng metals through 
conical nozzles 0 (M to 0 1 ram. in diam., liquid jets 20 to 
ITO cm long, resp , were formed. These solidified into 
g wires which showed a v'anation m diam. of about 3%. 
Pressures of 3 to 5 aims wereused. With lower pressures, 
or liquids more than 40® above the m. p., the jets tencied 
to break into droplets because of the action fit surface 
tension. Smooth wires were obtained from Sn, Bi, 2n, 
Pb, Al, and the bmary eutectics of Bi, Cd, Ph and Zn. 
Rough surfaces resulted from Cd and Sb Good jets 
could not be obtained with Ag or Cu with pressures up to 
13 atms Wires of the pure metals contamed single 
P ctyst^up to I cm. long. G. Derge 

Detenmnabon of the heats of transformation of cobalt. 

H. V. Stemwehr and A. Schulze. Z. Melallkunde 27. 
00-2(1935).— See C A. 29, 4253* G. Derge 

Some experiments with austenitic cut irons, p. A 
Russell. Foundry Trade J. 53, 325-7(1935). D S 
Temper brittleness in cast iron and the influence’of 
nickel and molybdenum. J.E Hurst. Foundry Trade J. 
53, 572—3(1035) yj g 
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Endurance limit of black beart malleable iron. E. O 
Mahm and J. W. Hamilton. Tram Am. FounCryintn’* 
Awe . Treprcnt No 35-2. 7 pp (lOIS).— Malleable Fe 
contg Si 1 00. C 2 44. Mn 0 Jl, S 0 072, and P 0.16ft% 
and having C5.240 lb per aq. in (tnvlc itrength, 35.C0O 
lb. per aq in yield point, and 18 Ci% elongation bad an 
endurance limit of SO.CfX) lb, per eq m and an endurance 
ratio of 0 64 The few previously reported valuea tor 
aimilar material are approx 25,000 lb per aq. In. The 
high value for such unsound material as malleable Pc la 
attributed to the gotxl resistance of the metallic phase to 
repeated atressea, which resistance is not Impaired by the 
graphite nodules liccausc of the absence ol lharp projec* 
tions thereon The special polishing technic necessary to 
maintain the true outline of the graphite nodules ii de- 
scribed 1 rank G Norris 

Definltlre {nveatigatlon for the rood preiervation of 
older types of iron K Daevea NaluruitnixsekaJUnit, 
C51-^U0'^5) — D thinks, itavming from recent eortosion 
expls , that the good corrosion resistant fropeitiea of 
older irons are due (1) to relatively high P and Cu con- 
tents, (2) to the protective layer formed alter long use In 
contact with human akin or by annealing in linseed oil or 
(i) to the former purity of the atm under which eondi- 
liona a very closely adhenng protective film is formed 

If. A. Smith 

Controlled atmoiphere— applicatloni to beating of steel 
T, B Bechtel, /wb 5r«f 12, l-t(Nov , 1035).— 
An Illustrated discussion W. If. Boynton 

Controlled atmoepberea In iteel treating. II. VV Cil- 
lett ifetah (f Alloyi 6. 105-201. 204-7, 235-40, 203-8, 
323-7(1035) —A discussion ol the character, cost and 
action of different usable gases with a deacripilon of the 
furnaces m which to apply controlled aims . and a final 
article on "Correlation of rzperitnents and r.zperiencea." 
The articles are profuwly illualraud with photographs of 
furnaces and equipment for producing gases. I ighty-six 
references Downs &haaf 

Thermal treatment of alloy tool steels U. Saxton. 
Ileal Treahntand Forgmg2|, 616-16, 621(1235). D. S. 

Some factors reUbeg to the strength of steels. Georges 
DelUrt Jiev tni. mwhale No. 357. £07-22(1035) —A 
review. The elTects ol varying chem compn , tbWmal 
and meeh. treatments on the strength and microstruciure 
ol steel are discussed and illustrated by numerous figures 
and photomicrographs C. D West 

Acceleration of structural reaction In steel by mechani- 
cal constraint. Pierre Chevenard and Xavier WacM. 
Campt. rend 201,877-0(1015); cf C A 29,6551’.— 
Samples of a Cf-Mo V steel (C 0 I, Cr 7 0, Mo 07 and V 
03%) ait-lempcred and tebeated (or I hr. at 675* and 
then subjected to loads of 2 5-40 kg /sq. mm at 450*, 
600*, 660* and GOO* were then subjected to an ordinary 
tensile test at the ordinary temp, (a), after which Ihe 
resistivity (ft), residual magnetism and coercive licid (c) 
and dilatation (d) were detd. and mKTC^qrliic 
examn (e) was carried out (o) shows a distinct soilening 
increasing di (he temp, at which the sample was loadrd 
and the Ird'l itself was increased. As {b), (e) and (d) 
showed n J physicochem change this must be due to 
structural* hange, 1 e, a coelescmee of (he carbide, 
though \^i scarcely visible in (e) Such a steel would 
only be *tisfactory for loads not exceeding 8 kg /sq mm. 
and temd not above 6''i0*. C A htUierf^ 

EtastitVindtf Of " ~ 


4 irelt estaUished. In the present investigation Armn 
wires 0.16 cm. in diam. were used A Cu coveruig 001 
mm tiilck was plated on a wire 30 cm long In zones 1 cm 
long srpd. liy bare wire zones of 2-3 cm long Tkew 
wires were then carburized in city gas for 2 hrs at 670* 
The C content of those sections of the wire not protertei 
fjy Cu averaged 1%. The wires thus prepd wre Ihtii 
heated «fl taeua in a glass (ulie at atxiut 1000*. L'lultr 
. these conditions expls. were made where (a) no ctirrmi 

* was passed through (he wire, (5) a. c was passed and ((} 
where a d c. was passed through the wire for 260-W) 
amp hfs Pbotomicrographs and elec cond mrarwe 
merits were made to dct. the transfer of C. The itiatu« 
l^lwcen Ihe diffusion const, D and (he Ionic mol My Ba 
D *• BRT/hF, where K is the gas const , T the sis 
temp, and / the elccirochem. equiv. U was detd frcoi 
a measurements of resistance to be 0 08.1 sq cm /d 

3 By use of this value ol D and the assumption of singly 
lonit^ C atoms, B Iscalcd to be0ii25 10"* cm /sec. ins 
fuld of 1 v,/cm Values of D cslcd from cond. and mw 
of C moved are 1 6 and 2 2 10'* sq cm /sec. for the uirt 
Geld, l^is indicates that, on (he av., (he C ion is mm 
than singly ionized It. A. fimilh 

Measurement of thermoelectric forces of some alloys si 
temperatures from 2S* to 17.5* absolute W II Xte 
som and C. J, Malthijs Phyttca 2, 623-32(1635)-- 

* The ihtrmoelec. force was measured relative to a nomul 
Ag alloy wire ol Ag-Au alloys and alloys of Au with Fr, 
Co, Nl, Mn or Cr at temps, from 2 6* to 17 5* abs I" 
mosioftbe Au-Ie and Au-Ni alloys a neg max ap- 
pears at loweM conen ofadmizl. Tables and curves arr 
given for each combination. ] or practical use m ««• 
mometry at liquid He or II» temps, the alloy of Au 

1 or 2% Cu Bgaimi normal Ag -f 0JS7 at % Au p« 
. the largest Ihermoelec. force; the Au -f- 1.80 at % '* 
alloy IS likewise useful All alloys tested give ntf P> 
teniul against the Ag alloy normal B J. C. v d II 
Surface preperetion tea pelouse of nagnetium aUofi 
A W. Wiitston, J. B. Belli and W. II. Gross /nd £"f 
Ciem. 27. 1333-7(1615),— Data on preferred proewuw 
forobialning proper paint adhesion and protection agaiwt 
sea water are given Tlie HNOt-NiCriOrpirlde Ireatmeet 
and the effect of various factors in its ojierationand 


e etrectursl steels Georges Del- 


4fi.1-72(i',yy — Elastic limits are detd, for various alloy 
steels (Mn s\j4i-Cr-Mo, Cr-Mo-V) after various tbetmal 
‘*^“47’”’^ C. D. West 

tfapsler of carbon in solid steel W. 
Seith. Z fJeJi'ocX-,,— dl.^/il-fedeSb) —The diflusion 
of atoms in suwtiiutlonal and interstitial solid solas may 
primarily I.* a funciif/n ol the differential ionization of Ibe 
atoms involved in the uhd soln This idea ts derived 
Irom the el^ron gas concept of the structure of metals 
In the Ed H syitm the elec, iransler ol H Ions In Ifie Ed 
wJ/J!.*" ‘he ttatufer of Au 

ions in a Au-I-b alloy (0 02% Au at 200*) has been less 


6 upon subsequent paint adhesion are described. Md 
iridescent coatings are prelerred to bright yellow w*'- 
Tbe effect of tlie compn of primers and finishing cost*' 
especially of inhibitory pigments such as 7n chromxtXi ®® 
adhesion anil protection is discussed and typical s*!**" 
fariory paint Khedules are given. Leopold I’J*“', 

Recent developments In light-alloy pistons />• 1 
Malirey, J. Inst. Pr^ucltoti Lngrs. 14, 

M. W, Schwarz 

Oxide film of alloys containing small percenUge* ci 
slumisum. Ichiro litaka and bhizuo Miyake F'f‘ 
Imp. Auui. (Tokyo) II, 26C~7fl615): Halure 13d. 43/ 
f Jf(3.\l —Du ailnjcy rsxKdje Sf-iC'% ,W *hp.w .nmclicsllg 
oxide formation (^Kales) when healed for lirs at red wat 
Cathode ray r holographs show that the alloy is j rojeeteo 

byafilmof AI:Oi WilInmF Vaughan 

Uqusbon phenomena In cast bolt and bar brass bn 
Bernboefl Z. Mrtallkunde 27, 115-10(1015) —A 
Cu. 40% 7n and 2% I'b brasa was east into unewJ« 
cylindrical molds 180 mm in diam and 81X1 mm 
MeasuTemcnlt siiovrtd that tlie Eb content and 
hardness were both low m the center of the middle 
A C4% Cu, 30% 7n brass was cast into both walcrf^-j" 
and uncooled molda GOO X G5 mm m cross sc-clion by 
mm high The Cu content was low in the center at ih' 
top, middle and bottom of the casting 
P Ifardenable copper nlekel-tln hronzea 1. 6*®, , 
alloys. F. Tetc, Kerrotutn u. iltiaUKhult 11, SH ^ 
(1015); ef. C A. 29, 60'>4‘~The field ol Sn tron^ 
eagaUeof improvement by heat treatment is reviewed »“ 
2Srefererces are given A large no. of sand casting suot’- 
conig. 0 25% Ain, 2% 7n. and up to 10% Sn and 4fl /c 
was investigated, mainly by Rockwell hardness t"'® ,i,, 
meats. A new a-j liase loundary »s ptopdsed f^'” 
system Co-Ni-Sn, comprumg a wide scope of imprO'*" 
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to «n 4.0 with 1.5% of Na citrate, the effect wa» rcbtjvely 

small, there being a slight retardation o! corrosion with 
concns. less than about 2% NaCI and a slight stimulation 
«t higher concns. The relative rates of corrosion of Sn and 
A1 in citric acid for 3 days at 75* were approx, the same for 
On 4-5.5, but below 4 the corrosion of Sn was much 
faster for the limited period, being nearly double that of A1 


Ki TOuld be rendered mechanically workable by homog***- 
izing. The progress of hardening during teropejt®* 
ceneds of lOO brs. at s-anous temps, was investigatwl «»n 
typical alloys of this group. A mas. improxement e^* 
was ob'er^ed with about equal parts of Sn and Nl. 
max. hardness x-alues, contrary to the rate of hardenmK* 
were proportional to the degree of supersatn. a-AI*®3t* 


with ^ « S 2^4; \hT‘corT^n of'thf Sn was mainly of the 

the m. p. and the rate of hardening., Ni ‘mproxw t„ 5 da,ive lypeand would cease when theO was exhausted, 

while that of Al was of the H-evolution type and would 
continue until the acid was neutrahccd. A study of the 


mech. properties of broure sand castings, e«pecia]ly 
elongation and the proportional limit. With mcreaS*nf 
excesses of Ni, the characteristics of Ni-Cu alloys were 
approached Economic adx-antages of these alloys am 
seen m the improxement of the mech. properties by pra* 
treatment and in the substitution 0 / half 0 / the Sn by «*• 
Leopold Pessel 

The hardness of sprayed metal coatmgs Kessner an^ 3 
Th. Eteris. Z. Mttallkunde 27, 104-7(1935) — Spf«y«> 
metallic coatings of Zn, steel, V2A, Cu, Al and monel ®m 
discussed. The effects 0 / temp of the basis maienal, 
distance of sprajer from the roaterul, gas pressures, typ** 
ob spray atm , beeimg speeAs, and tat« of coverage 
structure, scratch hardness, and BnneQ no. are disctisma 
and optimum conditions giten. G Derg* 

Effect ' ” “ 


corrosion of Al by fruit exts showed considerable corrosion 
at 75* by gooseberry and black currant, moderate corro- 
sion by greengage, red currant, strawberry and raspberry, 
and small or negligible corrosion by cherry and blackberry; 
at 25* corrosion was relatively slow, and little or no II was 
evoUed; the results indicate that factors other thanHdon 
conen and total acidity mfluence the rate of corrosion. 
Prom results obtained with blackberries and cherries it 
seems likely that these fruits tend to form a film on Al at 
, hM.!; *Aie, was u<ar. odEiCieu/Ay Ka thn 

formation of II -swells in an actual canning test. 

A. Papincau-Couture 

ct of’alkaline deteraentV upon metals. Alumipnm. , Influence of certain organic hydroxy impounds on toe 
•. tm and line Chester L. Baker. Jnd 


copper, - - 

Chm. 27, 135&-«(ig35) —Strips of the metals »««: 
immersed in solus, of KaOH, Na,COi, tnsodium phos- 
phate, Ka meta'ilicate and 6 other Ka silicate soln* o* 
s’anous SiOt/KaiO ratios. The loss of wt after vaopus 
periods of immersion at 60* m vanous concns. 
liquids was detd and the surface attack observed. 
silicates of soda unpaired the surfaces less than the other 


Stewart Patterson and R. C A Culbert. /. Stfe. CAew. 
Ind. 54 , 327-.31T(1035), cf. C. A. 28 , 6650*.— The 
corrosion of mild steel stnp contg. 0.15% C in 0 01 ^ K 
sulfate sola, was observed for a penod of 340 hrs. At 
intervals, the specimens were weighed and the Os content 
of the solo, was detd. The corrosion product was Fe- 
(OH)t and a tbm, strongly adhenng film of ferroso-ferrie 


alkalies considered, with the exception of the behavior of 5 oxide which furthered corrosion by differential aeration and 


the KaiCO) sola, toward Zo. Among the sibcates, vs 
Increasmg ratio of SiO« to NaiO seemed to give gr<at« 
protection. A method of obtauuag a more sdiewu* 
sUicate soln., and thus greater protection, by adding to 
Ka tnetasiiicate a less alk. substance, such as Ka >cid 
phosphate, is outlined Leopold Pesse* 

Ihe possibility of preveating corrosion in hot«^*fvr 
sysfems. L.W.Haase. CmsdA.-Zag. 58 . 621-l(l?35); 


was due to the reduemg action of the metal. At a low 0| 
conen , the rate of corrosion was duectly proportional to it. 
At higher coness. the corrosion was more rapid and became 
ultimately const, and independent from further increases 
m the Oi conen. In anotbersenes, lasting 72 hrs. ,eryth> 
ntol and mannitol were added in varying amts. Up to a 
cnt. conen. of these addns., corrosion was retarded gp- 
parentiy by adsorption of the inhibitor to the corrosion 


cf. C. A.29,4496‘,72C3»/— Factors responsiWe for cotTO- 4 product, which thus became softer, less adherent, and 
— -- vanous types of hot-water systems and meah* of therefore Jess conducive to differential aeration. At 

iirtv — «( f' yt-jrrr hlvherr(mnll-.h^vonctlhl•n4l nnint lt>B,nS<<Vi<tnr*eri.«arrf- 


combaUng such corrosion are renewed. M.G Moore 
The corrosion of alnnffnom. J. M. Bryan. P^pi 
Sci. Jnd. J?«rarch, Kept. Food /uieiiigalioa Board 1954, 
187-95(1935) —The corrosion of Al by citrw acid ’**** 
studied for 14 days at 25* and for 3 daj-s at 75* by 
mersing 3 X 1 in strips for Vi of their length in 130 oc of 


bigbetconcns.,beyoDdthecril.pomt, the inhibitor's retard- 
ing action was due to peptization of the corrosion product 
and further eluninaiicm of differential aeration. No 
evidence of inhibition due to adsorption on the metal 
surface could be observed. In other series, extending for 
72 brs., the effects of 5 inhibitors, i. e., mannitol, meso- 


soln. m the presence of sir; daily readuigs of the g»s , erythrilol, sorbitol, glycerol and glycol, were compared, 
burets gave an indication of the type of corrosion occuttuig ' ^eamt. of retardation was controlled by the quantity of 
and, where necessary, a gas analysis was earned out ot the inhibitor present, the no. of OH groups per mol. of in- 


end of the tests In the absence of citnc acid, a 2% NaCJ 
soln. and a similar sola, contg. 25% sucrose had httle 
effect ifl contact with Al, either at 25* or at 75*; in Pt«»* 
enee of acid, NaCl greatly acted as an inhibitor* A 
punfied Al (99 5%) corroded more rapidly in 1% citnc 
a^d than an ordinary com. sample (99.2% Al), apd m* 


alloy contg. 3 5% Mg, 0 Mn 

COToded at about the same rate as toe punfied Al; fin* 
abrasion of the surface with emery increased the r^^c of 
corrosion about 10-13%. A study of the effects of varia- 
tion m pR at 25* and 75* showed that NaCl has a much 
greater effect at 25* than at 75° ; at 25* the rate of oorro- 
sion increased greatly with increase in H-Jon coLCn.» and 
was mainly of the oxidation type; at 75* corrosiw* was 
stimulated only below pn 3 . 0 , there being iuhibition at 
nigher Pa values and the corrosion being mainly of the H- 9 ground 


hibitor, and the space arrangement of the OH groups 
witbm the mol. Leopold Pessel 

Corrosion of wrought iron pipes by water. Wilhelm 
Radektr. Cos- u M'asstrfach 78, 793-4(1935).— The 
ronditiOQS under which ferrous metal pipes are used are as 
.. ... . — . . important as the compn. of the met^. Analyses of the 

0.7% unpurities g corrosion products are valuable in detg. the causes of 
corrosion. In one case, deposits from a pipe which had 
tailed in a short tune showed high carbonate content, 
because of the high CO» content of the water. In the 
absence of O, deposits consist of equal parts of FeO and 
FciOi, m toe presence of dissolved O the latter predomi- 
nates. A case of local corrosion of a pipe due to O is dis- 
cussed. R, Ryan 

Cevelopment of specifications for protection of tmder- 


erolinicm over the whole Pj, range.” At 25*, on vary- 
'®g 'ho «aCl conen. from 0 to 3% and keepmg the mine 
wid const, at 0 5%, there was marked stimulation t>f the 
H-evolutioa type of corrorion when the cenen. of NaCl 
when the NaCl conen. was 
romt. at 1 5% and the citnc acid vaned from 0 Co 250 , the 
corrosioa was practically a hnear 
1 nctioa cl the citnc acid coocn. Al 75* an increAw in 


^nd.Enz. CAm,27.33S4- 
7{1W5); cf. C. A. 28, 85’. — ^The more important results 
P)pe<oatmg research are summanred and the essentials 
of an adequate protective coating are given. The need for 
quMt. data on the properties of pipe coatmgs and fw 
pecifications for cwtmgs suitable for various Lil 
tiros IS str^ed. Such specifications can be develoned 
obtamable data. Leopold 
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ofmildsteel by «itne aeidat about /'ll 3 S T.N. Morris 1 Apparatus for eoncentratinj gold ores Eldred A 
Dipt Set Ixd Paseanh, JUpt Food Jn'ttligalton Board n’m n Unt inioH inis 

1934, 180(1035) — Aq solns were prepd confg 10 g 
citnc acid aod 5 8 g Xi curate per 1 , together with 0 01 
and 0 05 M Na,HI’0., 0 01 and 0 03 A/ NaXOi, t) 01 and 
0 05 it NaCl, and 0 01 Wg per I K,Cr,0,, re.p Corro- 
sion tests carried out on 3 X 1 tn strips of steel qI 23* for 
3 da>5 showed that Xa,IIPO, had a much griairr buffering 
effect than any of the other salts This effect was shown 
to be responsible for the diminished cc»rosion ofjscrvcd 
A papincau-Coulurc 

The corrosion of tin J M. Bryan Dept Set Ini. 

Rrsearck, Kept Food Inteslfiahon Board 1934, 177-0 
(1935) — Cipts were carried out to ascertain the effects of 
VaCl and sucrose, resp , on the rates of corrosion of Sn by 
solus of citric acid at 25* and 7a® in presence of a bmited 
amt of air Addn of 2% KaCl had a slight inhibiting 
effect m corrosion, which was more pronounced on un- 
treated specimens than on those in which the surfaces of 
the metal had been abraded with fine emery Adda of 
\% XaCl to aO 55o citric acid sola of Pu 2 4 at 23° bad no 
effect, but as the Pe increased to 3 3 (by addn of Xa 
citrate buffer) there was a slightly increasing inhibiting 
effect Addn of 23% sucrose at 23° produced an ap- 
preciable inhibition over the whole pit range studied, the 
rate of corrosion being reduced to ‘/t at pn 2 4 and to '/} at 
pH 5 5 At 25°, addn of varying amta at sucrose to 
U,3% citric acid soln progressively retarded the rate of 
corrosion as the conen increased This inhibition seems 
to be due mamly to the effect of sugar m reducing Ibe 
soly of air m the solns , since the corrosioa (like that in 
plain citric acid solns ) was entirely of (he osidatiie (ypv 
At 75*> conens of less than 15% sucrose inhibited corro- 
sion, while greater conens stimulated It, the latter effect, 
however, ma)' have been due to the action of one or 


Knapp and TV'm. Jl Bates Brit. 433,C77, July 31, 1935 
Au or Au ore is coned by causing the pulp to flow down i 
stationary inclined table or strak' that is adjustable be- 
tween 2 bmiting inclined positions in 1 of which it cem- 
municatcs with a tailings launder and in the other with t 
concentrates launder, the upper surface of the tall* or 
strake being covered by a detachably mounted blankii 
coasuting of a sheet of rubber having a nflled, undulating, 
pitted or other irregular suiface. 

Coidfor dental use Baker & Co , Inc. Brit 432331, 
July 30, 1035 Spongy, cohesive Au for fUUngs is prepd 
by pptg Au from soln , healing the ppt in a high-baling 
liquid, c g , coned H|PO, or com HjSO,, at 15f>-2y) 
and washing and drying- Preferably, a AuClt sola u 
neutralized by an alkali, heated to 8t|° and the Au pptd 
by (COOII)i or NaXOj added in excess, the soln and ppt 
are then bc^ed and any Au rcmaimng in soln is pptd by 
(COOil)t if NaVOi was used for the 1st pptn or by 
(COON'a), or an alkali if (COOII)t was used. The Pi 
should be G-7 at this point. The liquid is decanted and 
the ppt washed in HA3, heated to 150-230’ in com. Hr 
^1. regieat^ly washed with dutd HiO and dried below 
100 ®. 

Obtaifling metals such as tin, gmc or iron from ores 
Ilendnlc J. J. Janssen (to Shell Development Co ). U.S 
2/110,785, Nov. 5 An ore such as an oxide of Sn, Zn or 
1 e la suspended in a liquid fuel such as oil and a suspension 
Stabilizer such as a soap is added, the resulting slurry is 
atomized and burned with air in such quanbty that only 
incomplete combustion takes place and the ore is reduced 
App IS described 

Iron ore* Georges Gredt, Ft, 785,385, Aug. lo, 
1033 Oolitic Te ores are enriched by calcining ther^utu 
a temp near the Iriitmg pomt of the ore tufiiciestJy 


of the dccotnpn products formed by caramelizaiion. ^ long lo transform the oShiic 
Adda of Sb to the Sn produced a small reduction m • - - - - — ...... 

corrosion, amounting to 8% wuh 025% Sb and to 11% 
withQA%, target addns did not give further reduction 
A. Fapmeau-Couture 

Are welding u argon gis Cdbcn B- Doanand VV'm C. 

Schulte Eire Eng 54,1144-0(1035) — Research work m 
A gas reveals 3 phenomena not previously assoed mtb the 
welding arc (1) the impossibility of maintaining a stable < 
are in highly purified A under ordinary condiucms, <2) 

(be absence of all crater formation under pure Pe m pure 
A, and (3) the absence of all observable "pincb effect" 
accompanying the detachment of the Pc globules from tbe 
electrode wire The melting rates per kw,-hr in A and in 
air are approx, e^al Pure Pe welds made in A possess 
high ductility, 99% reduction of area and 30% elongation 
The app lor cxptl welding m pure gases u illustrated and 
welding methods are described W. H. Bc^nton 

hletallic contaminations of foods (Datta) 12 Al in the 
food induscnes (Akers) 12 Steel alloys in food manuf. 

VKlllcBclf) T2 "Ri and its alloys (LaQue) 32. Cii,'brais 
and bronze in the food industries (Cole) 12 Cu alloys in 
food manuf (Kemp) 12 Sn as an anticorrosion coating 
(Gonser) 12 Pb in the food mdusines (Wormser) 12 
Inhibitors (of coTTosioij] (Evans) 4 Corrosion of metals g or 


by contact with leather (Innes) 29 Thickness of (be 
amorphouslayer on polish^ metals (Hopkins) 2 Oxida- 
tion of metals (Preston, Dircumshaw) 2. Aralkyl tnlhio- 
carbonates (for use as ore flotation agents] (U. S- pat 
2,021,72d) 10 Coloring AI and its alloys (Gcr, pat 
C19,If>3)4 Tunnel kiln (Gcr pat 612.524) 19 


, gram to FciO* and(of) to 

oblaift sufficient hardness and d of tbe oAUCes Tbe ore 
IS then cooled with water. 

TteatiBg bttuum-heanac ete. Raymond J, Kepler cod 
RolH-n Pianstie) (to Crasselli Chemical Co). U, S 
2,022/m. Nov 20 An ore such as a lipidolite ore u 
coined with at least one-third as much CaCli ata tenp 
of about 701-030°, and Li values are eztd mtb water. 

Zioe oreg Assocuted Metals & Minerals Corp rr- 
784/A4. Inly 27, 1935. ImjmnliosucbasPbanilCdare 
removed from ores of Zo by adding chlorinating agents and 
heating to 1300-1500®. The ehlonnating agent (N»p) 
IS add^ to (be charge in the form of solid particles and is 
mixed with water in such amt., or is heated so rapidly that 

tbe chlorinating agent remains practically undissolred 
Apparatus for Ttpommg zine. The New Jersey Zin* 
Co. Cer.C16,801.Aug 5. 1935(C1 40O.34 80). 

Apparatus for fractional condensabon of metal vapor 
such as sisc and cadminin ta a condenser rotating about a 
bonzontal axis Arthur L^ner (to Fried. KruPP 
Cfusonwert A,-G ). U. S 2,'J21r305, Nov. 19. Various 
structural and operative details 
Refining metals. Victor Hertl Austrun 142.8^. 

Sept. 23. 1933 (Cl 184). Fused metals are degasi^ by 

(he action of supersonic vibrations of a frequency of 
hlelhods of procedure are indicated 


Froth-fiotation coneentrabon Carl G. 

Brit 432,105, July 22, 1935 Addn to 407; 

5030'). Precious metaU or their compds such as scieiudes 
or tellundes are crnicd from their ores by froth flotaitoo 
in a pulp conif a small amt of I or more of the sulfides 
and (or) Ibio salts of Cu, Ag, Pb or Hg, formed by co- 
agulating, e g . by heating or by slow agitation, very 
finely divided or colloidal particles of the sulfide or thus 
^ Examples are given of the conen. of the precKws 
a pyriiK: Au ore and in an ore free from pyrites. 




Refining nielcel Sixietfi d'dlecirochimie, d'flectro* 
meUUurgie et des ocienes elcclnques d’Ugine. 
472,439. July 20. 1935 Sec Pr. 705,105 (C rf. 28, 6093') 
and Cer. 594,<5U (C A . 28. 4305'). 

Apparatus fur fnttmg or roasting ores Alltitann* 
IngeaiorsJjyran H. G. Torulf. Fr. 78.5,382, Aug. 8, 1933 
Roasting sulfide ores Verein fur cbem und ni*“j* 

... Melzcr. Iitrgiscbe Produktirm Ger. 619,313, Sept. 27, 1935 (Ci 

407,9G3<C A.2«,P40a-201). 

OsciUiting tubular furnace with horizontal hes^, 
parbcnlarly for roasting ores Metallges A.-G 
Klencke and Manfred Sachs, inventors). Ger. C19,3w, 
Scpt.28.1935(C1.40a.601). 

OsciUatuig furnace with an elongated hearth iuitabiej" 
ore treatment Hans Klencke and Manfred Sachs (w 
Amcncaii Lurgi Corp ). U. S. 2,010,912, Nor. 5 
Structural and nech. leatures 
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Slemenj-Martin furnace. •Tcrni" Socida per I'incjua- i meml or alloy to be rveovned anil of ‘('‘‘I 

B e IVleiififiiA Ccr, r>lft,f>0S, AuK. 1, IW* (Cl. ISft Ihe metallic constituents of the slmlRC <lo not riacl with ii 
U^' T ! lui ;,f .hr t ,rn«r l,em! are eiven or such tluit 1 or more of such constituents nact with 1 or 


frlA..*... .......... 

14 05). Deinils of the furnace heud ore Riven 
Slnterlne plant. IlumhotcU-Deutrniotofen A.-O 
Ger.Olii.Ml, Jul> CO. 1PJ5 (Cl -lOrt.OCO) netailsirfa 
iraselmK RHitr ore Riven „ . 

RotatmR-drum ameltlng furnace. Win r. wiiisnifr. 
r.rr.Clll,7J3.AuR.0.HMr.(C1 310.2-11)) 

Apparatus for melfJnR metafs atich as Mrlous non- 
(enousmetals JohuW Itrimn U S 2,H2t),l01,Nov 
fifnicltiral ond opcralive dctfliU 
Meltins steel scrap In shaft furnaces htaihias 1 rimkl 
tier. til0,4r.7, Oct l.l'tfilCl ISi flOl) AniethrKlof 
chatginR the ftiniace Is desrnlicd 

Blast furnace top Kntl T JiieuRhuR I' S. 2,021 
.W. Nov. 19. 

Heat Btorer for blast fumaeea Stein- und Then- 
IndustncgescJischaft “Urohlthal" (I'diiard iVdiJ, 
senior). CK'r.r.U.,51S, July 30, in3r.(Cl ISa 14). 

Apparatus lor regenerative fceatlnx of cases such as In 
blast-furnace operation I'erey I! Royster (to Research 
Corp ). II. S reissue 10,757, Nov 12 A reissue of 
ofifrunll.tMO.I?! (C /I 28,1318') 

Apparatus (with a lelenlum cell) for determinlnc the 
temperature of molten melala 1 red I. Collms and Carl 
Os.hnd. U.S 2,020,019, Nov .5 Light wluclifervesto 
nfffcC n H eeii or the like pisses tliroHi ' 
which is imtnit*ed in the molten melol 
Melhac and caatinc iron Wnt A Brown (to Ciirl>o- 
lurdum Co) 1) S 2,020,171, Nov 5 In remeliloR 
iron and formuiR cnstinRs from it, SiC is brought Into 
eoBtact with the molten iron in the prevnee of a $ul»- 
sianlial ttinntiiy of «hR, an<l «enes to faciUiitie obtain- 
mcnl of sound easiinRs 

Ineresslnc the carbon content of cupola-melted Iron 
Theodore TaM, Jr. (to hfarieC Tafel) U S 2.03l.»M. 
Nov. 19. lor incTtnuoR the C in aipola melted Iron 
havmc a rrbtiirly hiRh C content, there Js atWed to the 
molten metal, after it leases tic cupola, n mUt of car- 
honaetmis material Mich as Rraphtic or cliarcoil nlwuit fO 
and NftNO) about 20%, 

Apparitus (or manufacture of hollow ingots such as 
tho« of steel Pmest 1'. Jones (to I raser-Joncs Ltd.). 


or such tliAt 1 - , 

more of the constUuents of the bath to bmu n nietol or 
metafs, the bath being maintained obmc the fit. p. of the 
metal or alloy to be recovered, such metol or alloy liclne 

flfwrcdoff. App. It dcscrjl^cd. 

Aluminum. 1. G. larbenmd. A.-O (Inch NcwicU, 
insmlor). CiT. f4«,Kl», May 2.''., 19!.*. (Cl. I2i. 20). 
Al or its olloys ntc used in opp., etc., which comes into 
contact with bilo derivs. of lltbOi, such ns SOCl», SOjCIi 
und ClllSOj.orwiih SO. 

Aluminum. Karl MittcrhiUor and Walter I rflhwtln. 
(kr. f4J7/aU, July 0, 1035 (Cl. 4(kj. MOl). Al fs ob- 
tained from AhOi by treatInR n mist, of AljO» ond C with 
AKi. Alia or AlUri, nnd dccorujwsinff the product to Al 
liabde ond tnetnlhc Al by heating. An esample is given, 
in- i Cl. C A 2P.717*, ^ . . 

Copper The American Metal Co. Ltd. 1 r. <fvl,'*2J, 
July 29, I91.*i. In casting deoxidised Cu contg. a small 
oiut of (h oxidant such as 1’ a hyrr of water is added to the 
mold nnd further water is nddid nt the same time as the 
metal In amt. sufliclent to inniutnin a layer of water abosc 
the melai in the mold An Improscil surlncc on the 
casting is (hereby obtained 

.,u« ...... Apparatus for hardening iron rails by treatment with 

the like pisses (hrouRho tube one end of ^ ll4uMa. l.ca (>cths rtls de I ranpois ile WendeJ. Ger 

.-I ttHI.2lO,bept.2d. lia*j{Cl IRc 2d!l). 

Ilardening steel. I imm AtloU Th6l. Gsr 019,158, 
Oct 1, 193.5 (Cl. IKc 1.70) I’liosphatidc-contg residues 
from the treatment of soytieans ore added to oil baths used 
for hardening Heel. The inllannnabihty of the baths is 
thus rednerd, and their haidrniiig action is tuodiricd. 

Tempering and cementation baths Arngo Consonni. 
Ir. 7ii5.W!3, Aug. 13, 19!.*> The bath is composed of 
N«CN .12-W (ptf/crnbly ;)7>, NILCI 1, BsCIi -Id, Na.COi 
7, NaCI 10 ond graphite I) 9.5 piti, 

PicUlag arid. VerrmiRie SinhluerVe A -O. (Wilhelm 
MfthlendycL and Heinrich Mams, insintors). Ger. 
010,81.2. Ang K, 19)5 (Cl. 48.1. 2.02). Sirnm is led intti 
waste HiSOt from Cill» and nunerol^il rermencs at 00* for 
'/i to I hr., or the waste nrid Is ihliited to 35-40 pfc. ami 
healed to 90* tor the same time, to Rive IfibO, snitalite for 


C. S 2,1119,^, Nov. fi btructurnl and niech. features. * use in picVhng or drnisting I'e or steel. 


]so)«tlog unsatind metal from ingots. Geo. A. Oomin 
L'. b. 2,921,227, Nov. 19. A gap or crevice is formed 
between a fore Inchidirg the urwotind metal to be irolalerl 
and the surrounding »one of metal, without sulmantial 
di'pliecinent of the civc oxially of the ingot to divide the 
core Irom such lone, ond the lone isthendi>plicedaway 
Irom the core App is described, 


Treating acid solutions such ss waste ptckling liquors. 
Tliotnas C. Oliver nnd Samuel R. Spingler (to Chenucat 
Comtniction Corp.). II. S. 2,()21,,StJ7, Nov. 19. Aaoln. 
cemtg. free l!»SOi ond I'eSO, is mixed with I'e oxide ma- 
terhl mainly comprising I'e.Gi nnd the mist. Is he.ited to a 
sufriciemly high temp, (snilobly about 112* or higher) to 
cause eoinbinaiion ot the oxide with the acid and the niixt. 


Casting magnesium. Gsierrcichi-ch Ametikomschc , is evapil. to drjncss and heated with n rrthicing agent 
Mognesit A -0. Austrian 142,915, Oct. 19, 1935 (Cl. ' such nscoaltn remove the Sconlent ns bOi nml produce nn 

31i). Molds for caning Alg arc coatcii Mith a sulfide of ” '' 

l)i on the surfaces with which the Mg comes into 


contact. I’otc-free eastings of smooth, eoaoslon-trsistmg 
surface arc otnameil 

Metal containing compositlona, Heinrich Rorn(-d.i. 
Btit. 412,278, July 2t, 1925 A colloidal nilxt. of n metal 
with a non-nlloyable additive substance, e. g , graphite. Is 


producenn 

reoildcrcsidiie. App. fsclescrlhed. 

Quenching of wire such aa bed spring “water-wire. “ 
Josef Cassen (to .Srhloeniann A.-G.}. U. .S. 2,020,9)9, 
Nov. 12. In wire mnnuf., riuenching is efiecled by direct- 
ing jets of eoolmg litjuld from points vvithiu a coil of wire 
oiilwnrdly against Hie inner side of the coil nnd simultanc- 
oiisljr rotating the cod rapidly in Us own pl.ine to increase 


made by wetting the httcr, before its oddn. to the molten * the coil-pcnetrotlng effect of the linuid App. is tle- 
luetaj, with a llrjiiid, e. g., HjO, glycerol, oil, that com- scrilicd. 


ITardenlng inner walls of cast-iron cyllndcrssndralve- 
seat portions of engine btocki. Donald J. Campbell (to 
Cainphcl), Wyant & Cannon I oundry Co ). U. S. 
2,019,489, Nov. 6. The cnsl (dock h heated to above 
709* and n relatively large cooling strenni such as one of 
woter, stenm or air is passed through the cylindcn niid 
•gainst the vaivc-seat portions nnil a 2nd cooling strcniu 


phtely evaps. In the nielnl In a rowhficalion, a mist, of 
the metal, additive substance and welling liquid isheaierl 
until the metal is mcllrd and the liquid completely evapd. 

The invention is smtnhle tor the production of ticaring 
metals or alloys liaving Cu, I’li, 7n, Sn or Al bases. In the 
manijf. of lironres and like alloys, a component, e g., Zd, 

K V* .J*’® additive substance aa a fine against me vaivc-seat pontons nnn a rnci cooling sti 

nf 7i!- » "fllinR but prior to the oddn. *• of air or the like is caused to flow through the vnive- 

dycidiwl'^'^ App-** Pmtloiw. App. Is described, 

Recovering light metals r. I. dii Pont de Nemours h 
2,1935. To recover Na. etc., 
produced m the production of light metals 
.f.'. o (used metol silts or to recovrrasub- 

m?o « 1 sludge Islntrodtrccf 

0 a bath of molten salt of sp. gr. higher than that of (he 


Apparatus for the continuous heat-treatment of ferrous 
•rticica aa In carburlxlng and nltrogeniiing. Adolph W 
Machlet. U.R 2,021,972, Nov. 12. Vorious stmeturnJ 
meeh. and operative details. 

Heat-treating chromium alloy ateeta. Robert H. Aborn 
and John J. It. Rutherford (to United States Steel Corn 1 
mu. 452.rHS. July 22. 1915. Corrosion and (or) £!: 
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of nxild steel by citnc acid at about Pu 3 5 T. N. Xloma 
Dept Sn Ind Rtsrarch, Rtpi. Food /iirfslixalw* Board 
1934, 180(1935) — Ag solos were prepd eontj 10 g 
curie acid and 5 8 g Na citrate per I , together with 0 01 
and 0 05 Jf NajHPO,, 0 01 and 0 05 NaN’O*. 0 01 aad 
0 05 3/ NaCl, and 0 01 nif. per 1 K»Cr,0?, reap Corro- 
sion tests carried out on 3 X 1 m strips of steel at 25* lor 
3 days shoned that NaiHrO^ had a much greater buffering 
effect than any of the other salts This effect was shown 
to be rcsponsibfe for the dnninished corrosion observed. 

A. Papmeau-Couture 

The corrosion of tin J. 51. Bryan Dfpi Set IitJ. 
Research, Kept Food /«ier/igalioa Board 1934, 177-& 
(1935).— Crpts were carried out to ascertain the effects of 
kaCl and sucrose, re«p , on the rales of corrosion of Sn by 
solns of citric acid at 25° and 75‘ in presence of a bniitcd 
amt of air Addn of 2% NaCl had a slight inhibiting 
effect m corrosion, which was more pronounced on un- 
treated specimens than on those in which the surfaces of 
the metal had been abraded with bne emery. Addn. of 
1% NaCl to aO 5% citric acid soln of pa 2.4 at 25° bad no 
effect, but as the pa increased to 5 5 (by addn of Ka 
citrate buffer} tlierc was a slightly increasing inhibiting 
effect Addn of 25% sucrose at 25* produced an ap- 
preciable inhibition over the whole Pn range studied, the 
rate of corrosion being reduced to Vi at 2 4 and to Vi at 
pH 5 5 At 25°, addn. of varying amU of sucrose to 
yi% «itTic acid wAn proitt<!.5i%cly ittarded the rate of 
corrosion as the eonen increased This inhibiiioo seems 
to be due mainly to the effect of sugar in rcduciog (be 
soly of air la tiie solns , since tbe corrosion (like that in 
plain citric and solns ) was entirely of the otidative type 
At 75*i eonens of less than 15% sucrose inliibiied corro- 
siODi while greater concns slunulated it, the latter effect, 
however, may have been due to the action of one or more 
of the dccompn products formed by caramebzation 
Addn of Sb to the Sn produced a email reduction m 
corrosion, amounting to 8% with 025% Sb and to 11% 
with 0B%. larger addns did not give further reduction 

A. Papmeau-Couture 

Are welding m argon gas. Gilbert H. Doan and Wm. C 
Schulte Elec Eng 54, 1144^(1935).— Research worLin 
A gas reveals 3 phenomena not previously aasoed with tbe 
welding are. (1) the impossibility of maintaitung a stable 
am 10 highly purified A under ordinary conditions: (2) 
tbe absence of all crater formation uoder pure Fe m pure 
A; and (3) tbe absence of all observable ‘'pinch effect’* 
accompanying the detachment of the Fe glotiules from the 
electrode wire The melting rates per kw.-hr in A and m 
air are approx, equal Pure Fe welds made in A possess 
high ductility, 90% reduction of area and 30% elongalioii 
Tbe app for exptl welding in pure gases is illustrated and 
welding methods are described W. H. Boynton 


Metallic contaminations of foods (Datta] 12. Aim the 
food industries (Akers) 12 Steel alloys in food manuf. 
(Miichell) 12. Ni and Its allays (LaQue) 12 Cu, brass 
and bronze in the food industries (Cole) 12. Cu alloys m 
food manuf (Kemp) 12. Sn as an anticorrosion coating 
(Gonser) 12. Pb in the food industnes (Wormser) 12 
Inhibitors [of corrosion] (Fvans) 4 Corrosion of melab 
by contact with leather (Innes) 29 Thickness of the 
amorphous layer on polished metals (Hopkins) 2 Oxida- 
tion of metals (Preston, Bircumshaw) 2. Aralkyl Inthio- 
carbonates Jfor use as ore-flotation agerits] (U. S. pat 
2,021.720) 10 Coloring A1 and its alloys (Grr, pat. 
019.103)4 Tunnel kiln (Gcr. pat 612,624) 19. 


Froth-fiotabon eoncentraben Carl G R Meizcr 
Drit 432.105. July 22, 1935 Addn to 407,963 (C A.2S. 
5030') . Precious metals or their compdi. such as scieiudes 
or tellundes art toned (torn their ores by froth fioiMvon 
m a pulp contg. a small amt of 1 or more of tbe sulAdes 
and (or) thio salts of Cu. Ag, Pb or Hg, formed by co- 
agujating, e. g , by healing or by slow agitation, very 
finely divided or colloidal particles of the sulfide or thio 
salt. Piamplea arc given of the conen. of the precious 
melal in a pyrilic Au ore and m an ore free from pyntes. 


1 Apparatus for concentrating gold ores Fldred A 
KnappandWnt R Bates Brit, 433,677, July 31, 1935 
Au or Au ore is coned by causing the pulp to flow down a 
stationary loclined table or sirake that is adjustable be- 
tween 2 bmiting inclmed positions in 1 of which it coin- 
mumcates with n tailings launder and in the other with a 
concentrates launder, the upper surface of the table or 
strake being covered by a detachably mounted blanket 
. consisting of a ^lect of rublier having a riffled, undulating, 
* pilled or other irregular surface. 

Gold lor dental use. Baker &. Co , Inc. Bnt 432,8.81, 
July 30, 193 > Spongy, cohesive Au for fillings is prepd 
by pptg Au from sotn , beating the ppt in a high-boibng 
liquid, c g , coitcd IIiPOi or com lIjSO,, at lM-250‘ 
and washing and drying Preferably, a AuQi soln is 
neutralized by on olkah, heated lo 80° and the Au pptd 
by (COOH)ior KalS'Oi added in excess, the soln and ppt. 
) are then boded and any Au remaining in soln is pptd by 
(COOII}t if N'aNOi was used for tbe 1st ppin or by 
(COO.Va)t ot an alkali if (COOII)i was used The Pa 
should be C-7 ot this point. The liquid is decanted and 
the ppt washed tn HtO, heated to 150'250* in com. H,- 
SOa. repeatedly waslird with distd lIiO and dried below 
lOU*. 

Obtaining metals such as tin, gine or iron from ores. 
IlemJrik J. J Janssen (to Shell Development Co ) U. S 
4 2A)I9,7S5, Nov. 5 An ore such as an oxide of Sn, Zn or 
Ft IS suspended lu a liquid fuel suelv ns od and a suspension 
stabilizer such os a soap is added, the resulting slurry is 
atomized and burned with air in such quantity that only 
incomplete combustion takes place and the ore is reduced. 
App IS described. 

Iron ores Georges Gredt. Fr> 785,685, Aug 10, 
1935 Ouliiierc ores are ennebed by ralcming the ground 
. Orest a temp near the frilling point of the ore suCieiefltly 
long to transform the ofilitic gram to FciOt and(or} to 
obtain sufficient hardness and d. ol the oolites The ore 
IS iben cooled wiib water. 

Treating btliluin*beanng ore. Raymond J. Kepfer and 
Rolicrt I'lansiiei (<o Gra.s$el)i Chemical Co ). U. S< 
2,023,003, Nov 20 An ore such os a lipidolite ore is 
enlcincd with at least one-ihird as much CaCIi at a temp 
ofaboui 700-030°, and Li values are eztd with water. 

0 Zinc ores Associated Metals tc ^tmera1s Corp Fr. 
781,884, July 27, 1935. Impurities such as Pb and Cd are 
removed from ores of Zn by arldmg chlorinating agents and 
beating to 1300-15(X)*. The cblonnaling agent (NaCl) 
IS added to (be charge lu the form of solid particles and ts 
mixed with water m such arnt , or is heated so rapidly that 
tbe chlocinatuig agent remains practically imdissolvcd 
Apparatus for vaporizing zinc. The New Jersey Zinc 
Co. Ccr.6lC.801, Aug 5. 1915 (Cl 40u.W 80). 

' Apparatus for fractional condensation of metal vapor 
such as zinc and cadmium in a condenser rotating about a 
honzontal ails Arthur Leysner (lo Fried. Krupp 
Cnisonwcrk A -G ) • U. S. 2,021,365, Nov. 19. Various 
slnictural and operative details 

Refining metals. Victor Hertl. Austrian 142,886, 
Sept. 25, 1935 (Cl. ISi) Fused metals are degasificd by 
the action of supersonic vibrations of a frequency of 60,000 
0 or more Metliods of procedure are indicated 

Refining nickel Soci5t5 d'^lcctrochimie, d'5lcctro- 
tnfitoUurgie et dex acierics tlectiiquea d’Upne. Bot. 
432,439, July 26. 1935 See Pr. 705,165 (C. A. 28, CC93’) 
and Gee. 591,051 (C A, 28, 4365') - 

Apparatus for fnttiag or roasting ores. Allmanna 
Ingenifirsbyran If. G. Torulf. Fr. 78.'>,382, Aug 8, 19J5 
Roasting sulfide ores Verein fiir chem. und metal- 
lufgische Produktion Ger. 019,313, Sept. 27, 1935 (Cl 
9 40a 2 01) 

OsciUitmg tubular furnace with honzontal hearth, 
pattictdaily lot loasting otes Metailges A.-G (Han* 
Klencke and Manfred Sacha, inventors). Gcr. 619,361, 
5»cpt.28.!935(C1.40a 001). . 

Oscillating fumsce with an elongated hearth suitable for 
ore trestment. JIans Klcncke and Manfred Sachs (Jo 
Amencan Lurgi Corp). U. S 2,019,912, Nov. 5 
Struclnial and mcch features. 
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Slemens-Martia furnace. "Terni” Scpcicti per Hncluv 
trii c I'cfettnc.ti. Gcr. ClC.SnS. Aug. 1. Id?’} (Cl 116 
14 05). DetaiH of the furnace head are pven 
Sintering plant. Humboldt-Deutnnotoren A *G 
Oer.OKi.&lI, JiilySO, 1935 {C1 40(i. 3 CO) Detailr nf a 
travelinK grate arc given 

Rotatmg-dniin smelting furnace Wra F Xlllishiee 
Grr Gir,.7J2,Aiig.0.103'j(Cl 31a 2.20) 

Apparatus (or melting metals such as various non 
ferrous metals JohnW Brown U S 2,020,101, Nov 
5 Sinictural and operative details 
Melting steel scrap la shaft furnaces Marhtas Fraotcl 
Ger. Cl'>,457, Oct 1, 1935 (Cl ISa 6 01) A method of 
charging the furnace is described 
Blast furnace top Karl r Jwenglitig U S 2,021,- 
555. Nov 19 

Beat stcrer for blast tura»ees Stem* und Tbon- 
Industnegesellscbaft ■•Brohlthal” (Kduard Pohl, in- 
ventor). Cer f)I«).51S.July30, l93j(Cl 18a 14) 
Apparatus for regenerative heating of gases such as in 
blast furnace operation. Percy H. Koyster {to Research 
Corp). U S reissue 19,757, Nov J2 A reissue of 
onmaII.940,37l(C d 28,1318’) 

Apparatus («ith a selenium cell) far determining the 
temperature of molten metals Tr^ L Collins and Carl 
Oscland. U S 2,020,019, Nov 5 Light which serves to 
affect a Se cell er the lAe passes through a tube one end of 
which is imtner'ed in the molten metal 
Melting and casting Iron \Vm A Brown (to Carlio- 
lurdum Co). U S. 2,020,171, Nov 5 In temeltmg 
iron and formiug castings from it, SiC is brought Into 
eootact with the molten iron m the presence of a sub- 
stantial quantity of slag, and serves to facilitate obtain* 
ntent of sound ca.ttmgs 

Iscreasiag the carbon coatent of eupoU-melted iron 
TTicodoTeTarcI, Jr.(toMan«C Ta(el). U S 2.02I,IW, 
Nov. 10. For mcreasinB the C in cupola melted iron 
having a relatively htgh-C content, there U added to the 
molten metal, after it leaves the cupola, a mist of car* 
bonaccoui materul such as paphite or charcoal about 80 
ami NaNOj about 2Q%- 

Apparatus (or manufacture of hollow ingots such as 
those of Steel fmest F, Jones (to Fmser-Jones Ltd.). 
" 2,010,820, Nov. 5 Structural and mech. features. 

“oiaifflg unsound metal from Ingots Geo A. Domin 
b S 2,021,227, Nov. 19. A gap or crevice is formed 
bet ween a core including the unsouud metal to he isolated 
and the «Hn-oanding aone of metal, without substantial 
di‘pl«cinent of the cotc nsially of the ingot to divide the 
cive l.'Cftt stxh zone, and <fie zone isthendispticerfaway 
from the core App. is described. 

CasUng magnesium. OsterreichLSch Araerifcamsche 
A -G. Austrian 142,9.75, Oct. 10, 1935 (Cl 
CK easting Mg are coated with a sullide of 

oh or Bi on the surfaces with which the Mg comes into 
contact. Pore-free castings of smooth, corrosion-resisting 
surface are obtained. 

Metal-contalning cotnposihons Ilcuirich Dwofsli. 
Brit. 472,278, July 21, 1935. A colloi^l mist, of a metal 
with a non-Qlloyable additive substance, e. g , graphite, is 
made by wetting the latter, before its addn. to the molten 
meta , with a brjuid, e. g , H,0, glycerol, oil, that com- 
pletely eyaps m the metal In a modification, a mixt. of 
the metal, additive substance and wettmg liquid is heated 
uata the metal is melted and the liquid completely evapd. 

he iniention is suitable for the produetioa of heanog 
metals or alloys having Cu, Pb, Zn, Sn or Al bases In the 
manui. of bronzes and libe alloys, a compooent, e g Zn, 
may be added to the additive substance as a fine 
niTu 0*’ Ihe wetting but prior to the addn 

dwCTtheT”*'^ s"^fatiee to the molten metal App. » 
Reeovermg hght metals E I . du Pont de Nemours & 
ffrJr. -6“* 2, 1935 To recover Na, etc., 

if^ the sludges produced in the production of hght metals 

w the sludse h mtrodaced 

into a bath of molten salt of sp. gr. higher than (hat of the 


4 metat or alloy to be recovered and of a compn. such that 
the metaihe constituents of the studge do not react with it 
nr such that 1 or more of such constituents react with 1 or 
more of the constituents of the bath to form a metal or 
tnetals, the bath bemg maintained above the m. p. of the 
metal or alloy to be recovered, such metal nr alloy bemg 
floated off. App u described 

Aluminum. I G Farbenind A.-G (Erich Noack, 
- inventor) Cer 002,814. May 25, 1933 (Cl I2i. 20), 
Al or Its alloys are used m app., etc , which comes mio 
contact with halo derivs of HiSOi, such as SOCli, SOjCh 
and Cllf50], Of wrih SOf. 

Aluminum Karl Mittcrbillcr and Waller FrUhwem. 
Ger eM7,6Cl. July 9, 1935 (Cl. 40a. 50 01) Al is oh- 
lamed from AhOi by treating a mlxt. of AhOi and C with 
All«, All I or AlBri, and decomposing the product tu Al 
halide and meUlhc Al by beating An example is given 

3 Cl C 4 29,717*. 

Copper The American Metal Co Ltd Fr. 784,923, 
July 29, 1973 fn casting deoxidized Cu contg, a stnail 
amt of dcoxidant such as P a layer of water is added to the 
mold and further water t« added at the same time as the 
metal in amt suffictent to maintain a layer of water above 
the metal m the mold An improscd surface on the 
eastmg is thereby obtained 

Apparatus for hardening iron rails by treatment with 
* hqufda Les petits fils de Frangois de Wendcl Cler 
r.19,249. Sept 20. 1P35(CI ISe 2.23) 

Hardening steel Firma Adolf TIiOl Ger 619,458, 
Oct 1, 1935 (Cl ISc I 70) Phosphatide-contg residues 
from the treatment of soybeans are added to oil baths used 
for hardening steel The inflamroability of the baths is 
thus reduced, and their hardening action is modified 

Tempering and cemeeUtion baths Amgo Consonni 
( Fr. 783..‘V13, Aug. 13, 1935 The bath is composed of 
NaCN 32-00 (preferably 37), NH.Cl 1. BaCl|45, Nb,COj 
7, NaCl 10 and graphite 0 95 part 

Pieklisg acid Vcreinigte btahlwerLe A -G (Wilhelm 
M&blendyck and Heinrich Mainz, inventors). Ger 
0163'-2, Aug 8, 1935 (O 48d. 2 02) Steam js led mjo 
waste HtSOt from C«Ht and mineral -oil refinenes at 00* for 
'/• to 1 hr., or the waste acid is diluted to 35-40 B6. and 
heated loOO* for (be same time, to give fftSO< suitable for 

4 use m pickling or derusting Fe or steel. 

Treating acid solutions such as waste pickling liquors. 
Thomas C. Oliver and Samuel F. Spangler (to Chemical 
Construction Corp ). U. S. 2,021,807, Nov. 10 Asoln. 
contg. free IfjSOi and FeSOi ts mtzed with Fe oxide ma- 
terial mainly comprising FciOi and the mivt. is heated to a 
suflfcieaCfy high temp (suitabfy about H2° or higher) to 
cause combination of the oxide with the acid and the mixt. 
IS evapd to dryness and heated with a reducing agent 
' such as coal to retnose the S contest as SOj and produce an 
Fc oxide residue. App isdesenbed. 

Quenching of srire such as bed spring "water -wue.” 
Josef Gassen (to Schlocmann A -G ) U. S 2,020,5)40, 
Nov. 12 In wire manuf , quenching is effected by direct- 
ing jets of roohng liquid from points within a roil of vnre 
outsrardly against the inner side of the coil and simulUoe- 
oosly rotating the toil rapidly in its own plane to increase 
e (he coif-pcnetrating effect of the liquid App. is de- 
scribed. 

Haidening inner walls of cast-iron cylinders and valve- 
seat portions of engine blocks. Donald J. Campbell (to 
Campbell, Wyant 8c Cannon Foundry Co). U. s. 
2,019,480, Nov. 5. The cast block ts heated to above 
700* and a relatively large cooling stream such as one of 
water, steam or air is passed through the cybnders and 
against the valve-seat portions and a 2nd coolmg stream 
9 of air or the like is caused to flow through the valve-xcat 
portions. App. is described. 

Appantui for the contmuous heat-treatment of ferrous 
articles as In carburixmg and nitrogenizmg. Adolph W 
Machlet. If. S 2,021,072, Nov 13 Vanous structural 

mech. and operative details. ' 

Heat-treating chromium alloy steels. Robert H. Abom 
and Jidin J. B. Rutherford (to United States Steel Com ) 
Bnt. 43 z 348, July 22, 1935. Corrosion and (or) heat- 
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resisting alloy steels contg Cr l-<30, C up to 055 and Tf or 
Cb 0 6^% are heat-treated to prevent loss of corrosion 
resistance at temps below about I470*F by heating to 
between about 1346*F. and 1740®F. for 0 1-10 hr* f the 
time being sufTicient to obtain a substantial conversion of 
the C mio carbides of Ti or Cb. The steels may be healed 
to2150°r and quenched to room temp before the heating 
just described The heat treatment may also be applied 
to austenitic Ni-Fc alloys contg Cr, C and Ti In an 
example, a steel contg C 0 1, Cr 18, Ni 8 and Ti 0 5% is 
heated either for 1 hr ailGOO'T orfQr4hrs.at H00*F 
Apparatus for carbunrmg metal articles In a heat 
treating box Harry \V. McQuaid (to Timken-Detroit 
Axle Co ) US 2,021,066, Nov. 19. Various struc- 
tural and operative features 

Apparatus for pack annealing of steel bars Cnh W. 
Mikaclson and Alexander K. Hamilton (to Treadwell 
engineering Co ) US 2,019,576, Nov. S Structural, 
rocch and operative details 

Rolling metal sheets Norman C. Rendleman (to 
Jones & Laughlm Steel Corp ). U. S 2,021,328, Nov 19. 
Vanous operative details 

Apparatus (or degreasing articles such as those of metal 
hy use of solvent vapors Joseph Savage (to Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd ] U S 2,020535, Nov 12. 
Vanous structural and operative details 
Apparatus for degreasing metal and other nonabsorbent 
articles with solvent vapors Robert A Castwo^ and 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd Dm 433,472, Aug 
16, 1935 

Making clad metals as In coating tungsten x-ttj anodes 
with copper Frank II Dngp (to \\ estmghouse Lamp 
Co ) US 2,019,699, Nov. 5 Successive coatings of 
metal such as Cu are applied to an underlying metal such 
as W in reducing atmospheres such as CO and H, whKh, 
resp , have dificrent solubilities in the metal used. App 
and vanous operative details are described 
Electrotype production Joseph II Shea (to Fredenck 
Gnswold, Jr , as trustee) U S 2,022,156, Nov 26 A 
sheet of Sn foil is superimposed upon a plate of metal such 
as Cu and a metal plate bearing indicia is superimposed on 
the foil, and regulated heat is applied to opposite faces of 
the metal plates, with pressure, and the assembly ts cooled 
under pressure App is desenbed 
Turbine blades The English Electric Co Ltd , John 
F Cbrtttndsti and Frank Buckley Dnt 432,336, July 
26, 1935 Erosion resisting edges are formed by deposit- 
ing a harder material, e g , Mn steel, by a meeb process, 
e g, by elec welding, on the blade, further bardemng this 
matenal by mech working, c g , cold rolling or hammer- 
ing, and then electrolytically depositing a coating of a 
stilt harder material, e f , Cr. 

Steel \ereinigte Stahlwerke A -G. Ger 612.996, 
Aug 20, 1935 (Cl 186 20) A F-steel with a low Cr 
content is obtained by the Thomas process, the steel being 
blown tilfa P content of about 0 08% is obtained, and Cr, 
as Fe-Cr, being added The whole is then subje^ed to a 
short blasting 

Steel Walter Eilcndcr and Nicolaus Wark. Ger. 
619,334, Sept 28, 1936 (Cl iSi 16 01) In the wanuf 
of steel by the basic process, Mn ore or Mn slag u added to 
the converter charge, simultaneously with the lime, and 
also at a later stage if desired The proportion of Mo ore 
or slag must be such that a basic slag of high Mn content » 
present throughout the process, and more than 6% of MuO 
IS present in the final slag. The Mn ore or slag exerts a 
deoxidizing eflect 

Steel alloy Fried Krupp A -G Ger 616,599, Aug 
1. 1935 (Cl ISd 150). A Steel alloy (or withstanding 
high temps and pressure in steam generators consists of C 
05, Mo 05-0 5, At 0 03-0 2% and the rest Fe Amts of 
Mn, Si, P and S usual in steel manuf may be added 

Steel alloys. Vereinigle Stahlwerke A -G (Hertnaon 
SchuU, ms-entor). Ger 610.712. Aug 5, 1935 (Cl 18<f. 
2 20). A Cu-Si-steel alloy for constructional uses con- 
Uins C up to 0 2, Si 0 5-1 5, Mn 0 45-0 90 and Ctt 0 2- 
0 5% Examples are gtven 

AUoy steel boUer tubes, etc. Waller G Kildorf, Albert 


I E. White and Claude L. Clark (to Timken Roller Bearing 
Co ). U. S 2,021,781, Nov. 19 Boiler tubes, etc , for 
use at high temp are formed of an alloy steel of high creep 
strength at temps above 400° and of good resistance to 
oxidation at high temps , contg C about 0 01-05, Cr 
about 0 75-1 5, Mn about 0 2-1 .0, Si about 0 5-1 0 and W 
abmt 0 6-1 0%, the remainder being substantially all Fe. 

U. S 2,021,7^’ relates to the similar use of steels contg 
Fe together with C 0 2-0 6, Cr 0 75-1 5, Mn 0 2-1 0, Si 

'0 5-0 9 and W 0 5-15% U S 2,021,783 relates to 
grate bars, stoker parts, carburizing boxes, valve and 
lumace parts, etc , of good resistance to oxidation at 
temps of 540° or higher formed of steel contg. Fe together 
with C 0 01-0 6, Cr 1 5-3 0, Mn 05-1 0, Si 1-3 and W 
0 25-1 0% 

Compositions for steel-cutting tools, drawing dies, etc. 
Phihp M. hIcKenna (to Vanadium-AUoys Steel Co). 
I U. S 2/121.576, Nov 19 Ta carbide 20-85% is used 
with W carbide and Zr or Hf which are proportioned to 
react with the W carbide and produce W and Zr or Hf 
carbide during the formation of (be compn App is 
desenbed Cf C. A. 29, C5C2L 

Alloys The Mond Nickel Co Ltd and John McNeil. 
Bril. 432,481, July 20, 1035. Eicc. contacts and elec- 
trodes, pamculatly for spark plugs, are made from an 
allc^ ol Al 0 1-8% with Ni or Ni and Cr, Mn and (or) Fe. 
* A low-Ni content, e g , 15%, should correspond to a low- 
Alcontcnt.e g,4% Suitable proportions are Ni 03, 77; 
AI3,3, Mn4,0. Cr0,20%. AJloyscontg 80%Femay 
be used, the AI in tbe rase of the ferrous alloys being 
partly replaced by Si Small quantities of Mo, Ti, Zr, W, 

V, Ta, Cu, Be, C, Ca, Ba, Sr and Li (nay be used. The 
alloysmaycontamup toO 25%C 

Alloys Stahlwerke ROchling Budenis A -G. and Al- 
. tred Kropf. Car 616,858, Aug 6, 1935 (Cl 40ft 14) 
An alloy capable ol hot or cold working consists of Cr lO- 
40. Ta 3-5U. C 0 1-1 0 and Ni 40-^0% Si, V or Zr A 
amts up to 5% may be added as deoxidizing agents. 

Hard alloys. Compagnie Lorraine de ebarbons pour 
I*4l«ctricit4. Fr 785,576, Aug 13, 1935 A more fusible 
auxiliary meial or alloy is fixed separately on each of the 
bard constituents, tbe fractions ibus prepd are united, 
homogenized and submitted to fritting by tbe action of 
S beat and pressure 

Hard alloys contambg tungsten, etc Alan R. Powell 
and Ernest R Box (to Johnson Matthey & Co Ltd ) 
U. S 2,031,021, Nov. 12. Alloys which are suitable for 
(he points (A gold mbs or compass needles, etc , are ob- 
lained by melting a mizt. ol W 50-75, B 0 5^ 0, Co or Nl 
5-25 and Pt, Ru or Os 2-40%, the proportion of B to W 
being not greater than 11 to ItU and the proportion of Co 
or Nl to W being at least 9 to 184. 
f Surface hardening alloys Max Botton Fr. 785,633, 
Aug 16, 1935 Fe alloys are heated in the presence of 
KH, and a solid substance, such as powd Al, hig, B, Fe- 
Cr, Fe-Mo, Fe-W, Ca, Cr and Ni. which does not melt 
during the treatment and which is capable of forming 
with NH| at least 1 unstable compd favonng the forma- 
tion of nitrides of at least 1 of the metals of the alloy. Tbe 
alloy may be submitted during tbe treatment to a high- 
, frequency current capable of modifying the cryst. texture 
of the alloy. The alloy may be tempered before or after 
the treatment. 

Alloys for electnc resistances Etabhssements Dnver- 
Ilams Fr 785,701, Aug 17, 1935 Alloys contain Ni 
50-00. Cr 0-30, Ca 0 01-055, Zr 0 1-1% and Fe the rest if 
present Two examples are Ni 78 and 65. Cr 20 5 and 15, 
Ca 0 06 and 0 OC, Zr 0 15 and 0 15 and Fe 0 4 and 16-17% 

Alloys for permanent magnets Soc. industnclle & 

} commerciale des aciers Fr. 785.732, Aug 17, 1935 
Alloys contain Fe and Pd or Fe and Pt, tbe metals being 
presrat ui the ratio approx corresponding to whole multi- 
ples of their at wts , e. g , Fc 30^0 and Pd 70-60% or Fe 
28-18 and Pt 72-82% The alloys are cooled from a high 
temp and reheated to a lower temp, or cooled slowly from 
ahightemp (600°). 

^^ngiae the physical properties ol light alloys I. G. 
Farbcnmdustric A -C. Bnt. 432,828, Aug. 2, 1935. 
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Tti^ ir<ch. prop^itirt cl Mr and citcr lyibt tretal alloys, 
wtif-h luvt Iwn pU^ticaHy dflcmeil, e R , hy ioIIwr ct 
frfssisjr, and cjhibi! la duwtK'n cl few lowrr trn<t’e 
strength. flv'csatKin, ywU pcjrJ, clastic li’alt, etc . than 
ra a direcuon trans\Tr«c tbrrctc, arr to debitor 

thecnjicalunifcnacncrtatton cl tbeerrst «’ras««roard 
set up ihercm a tiritrios cl tb«r crvstals br sub^ectiai «id 
alloys to a iR>ccr«tcn cl at losst 10 straiRhlenins cp^rs- 
tjccs, each nTOhitiR sex-vral berdrs or tw\<lins epera- 

Ahaainra alloys. 1 O Fail'«'tad.i»inc \ -G Fnt 
4S1,551, Julv 1935. That ccirr^pocd^ to I'r Tt'et.OTl 
(C..4.JS.r2iC«). 

Ahsaaura alleys Faul Frisie ard Yihicr Ptchl 
(tiacLro: as lUu4c & rrcMl and Aleaandcr Lu-skbenowsty 
Bnt. •ktl.f>C4, .Aur 2,1955 Fr Tr^.cJil (C A 
13ai*) 

Ahialaca alloy. Frans Jortlan (Otto Kamos, in- 
Ttatct). Ger 613,014, May 10. I'VJJ tCl 4^V' ISl 
Addn. to 595.‘'51 (C A 2S. M?o«) Tbe Al Cu-U*-t 
c-etal allov cl WJ.Sol m «ned bv tTpLicins tbc V bv 
Ol-OJl'^.olZf 

Heit.treatcx alurainua alloys IToracn C Hall 
Bnt. 4v5;,Sl5. AuR 2, UV13. To rrmoN-c in’cmal stresses 
ticro an Al alter piece alter sola treair“csi, « c.beatm.s 
to 520* and ({uenchiiR. but befere aRinR, i! earned out, 
the piece is plunped into, ard ayitated in. a ball cl oil, 
nolien salts or metal, ibe temp ol whii.h ts UX^2.V'* 
Treatment cl ahxtaiaun .siLcca alloys Meialljrr< .V.- 
G. (Ahdir Bae*, lawntcr) Gee 6b* ,40^, <X't I. I'loS 
(Cl. 4.». 19). .Allox's erojfUtnR whiily oe maclv cl Al 
and B» are miproved tn their r'ech properties bv treatinj 
the lu^ allov fret with a ^lall propvrtK’a cl an aUali 
eetal, e r ,0 <4 Na, and then mih p.\h a prop«t«i’J* 

cf Mr (P 03-0.Mre> that 0 CM5-0 cl Mr remains in 
the alloy. The alhali metal r*av be added a' such cr a« a 
ttiRent which ll'erates it uts’er tbecv'odi’k'tts d the preo 
ess. The Mr mav be added as ruch or as an allov 
CctnaMua tUora. Flo:lro MetalhifRical Co. Ft. 
^,6^, Auj. 16, i^oi. Sn ts eatd. frevn ^ allovs bv 
addiaj Si in amt. euSdent to ptcelooe Cb^i and prefer- 
tbly auSekot to obtain a ntto of Si to Cb ol aS:«t 1 to 
6 j and then teachms with llCl ol abceit U* Pf. Ct 
C.A.29.5i.XM*. 

ReSainj copper alloys. Theodor laible CKf. fdP,- 
914. Auj. 7. 1935 (Cl. 4CV3. 1.5 01). .M and Fe are te- 
nxottd frtwi Cii alkys by ludr4: the aHovs and addmt JCsi* 
SjOt. This causes the .Al and Fe to form a remoiiMe 
scum. 

Iron alloys. Sheepbiklse Stoies Ctatnluyal Casters 
Co. Ltd. and James E. Karst. Pnt. 432,974. Aur. 7, 
l'*3o. The 'eats and other parts of the valves d internal- 
o^buetioa enRtnes are mjide ol cast Fe alloyevl wt*b P 5- 
2*^ ol both Al and Cr, toeether with 2-5 ol both C ard 
, i r«femd ccenpa. » C 2 65, Si 2 5, .Al 1.25 and Cr 
1..5^. Mn. S and 1‘ mav be present in the usttal amts. 
Ice cast Fe. 

»ll0T. IlfchhnR*sci:t. Essen- end Stahhrerke .A.-G. 
tHans ZKler, tnYen*cr). Cer. 616,597, Aur. 1, 1935 
tQ. 1^.10). Crude Fe With a Hsh-Y content tor mahinp 
Thomas steel and V cr V ccT"pd3. ts obtamed bv heattnj 
coavetter dtsebarse masso (mas^etkally sepd.") rxh tn 
^tered Fe and Y, ia a blast furnace oc other ledactuR 
tumaw, mth or xn'hcct cche. The coaivrter masses 
s=ay be tnaed with Fe or Fe ore ccc‘r. Y. Esamrles are 
pvea. * 

tea alloys. I. G. Farbenind. A.-C. Ft. 7B4 7a> 
''• r«l«raWy 

^ ^ ^ rms>taat to most tniats. 

(to Paver- 

^•SS.2.01i\C3t..NoY.5 .Ai:oviwhseha.-e 
S t coa'Ma Ni tojethet wh 

'^15--5.Ca0 01-0d>JandZrPPl-0.53«>, V.S.;d>lo . 

^ ® 9I-62M and Zr 0 Pl-PA'^T., U. S. 2.019 * 


’ 17id:el • chromium • Iron alloys. Hemetre - Yacuu^ • 
schmeke A.-G. Fr. 735,076, Aur. 1. 1935. .Al’ovs re- 
sistant to htjh tmps , panKvlarlv U*'Xt-12tX)*, certR. 
Ml, Cr l-3t.*, ard Fe up to also ccataia rare earth 
metal>0ttl-l— The al'oi-s mav also ccnlaia Co, Mo 
ovW cpto20^.andsmaUamt$ dMa.MpcrSi. 

SJrer alloys suitable lor soldennj. Rd'ert H. Leach 
ttollandv &llarrtsa) I'.S 2,019,934, Nov. 5. .Al'ovs 
, are ti^ co~.tR Ar 3tV:\>. Cu l'Kt5, F 0 5 5 0 and Za 
^ aKsit lOdO*^. 

Sdrer-beryllium-coppcr aCevs. Rchert H Lcaoh (to 
Ilardi & Itarmanl V S 2.1LV.«49. No\ 12. Alloys 
whah ate suitable fee elec contacts cortaia .Ar al'out 5-^* 
ard Be 0 5 2 5*^. the rr~a'~der bemc Cti 
Composite beanuRS Ctcceral Me'ers Cerp. Pnt. 
433.**f.l. Aur 23, l‘V.v5 .A eo~'pcis.te mm-ber for the 
marttf d beanuRs l- pnxijcvd bv heatinR aa Fe or s'eel 
i tfsv approc to the m p d piastre btor'e, pounuR mol'en 
plastic btorre n'o the irav ard raps Hi ced-nR to below 
the fsi p therecl The bi'rje mav cor'ain 7.>-vV'‘^. Cu 
ard the rest fb. wtth small cpsaa’iiies d Sa, Ni cr c'her 
metals, the m p beinR app'os 1710 ’F .Afita.c R., 
lUPCb. 1* introsiacvd with the trxv m.to the furna.'e a~d 
the hv-atiUR ts prefersMv ta a ren'ral ce red vtnR a'm.. 
-App »' dr<cril’<d 

Composite metal product smtahle for use m atexalt 
* coastmetea, etc hred KeUer and Cevtee Frederick 
3acrt (to .Alum.tnitm Ltd ' Pnt 4.12.017. July 30, 
19.55 3eeV S 1.975.105 (C .4 2S.T24»'' 

Pretectai: metals •A’sewss <tabis«<—e~ts Bombem, 
Lar^-Ferrv 5: Cm Fr T^I.S^V*. Julv 3l». Sheets 

of metal such as Fe ore ecuted la arv manner bv Za ce Pt> 
arsl then coxeted with a vamsh whx,h i> baked ca 
PtetectnR metals eciresiea hy tleehel LTtal 

. Frtncan reprf^en’f yxir le Motre de U Manre Fr. 
735.117, .Aur 2. 1935 NKiEt « NHEt„ at lead 0 CQ*^ 
bvwt .tsaddsdtoEtOH.purecran , to prewot correwon 
ci steel, without, however, pvinR a soli wh>.h will attack 
Cm. thu beiuR the case when NIL is u«ed 
Rust preveatmt et>ataRS MetallRceeUschafl .A -C 
(Haas AVeidmiaa, Gerhard Rtsmwr ard AYilhiha Ove- 
tath. iaven’ors). Cwr. blO.^VRl, .ACsP. 9, 1935 (G. 4Ai. 
4 011 These costiaRS are Icemed on Fe cr S'cel objects 
0 bv hanRtns the ob.'ects m a bath eeo*R. phewphates cl 
metals. .Anv .Al present in the bath is te'~ov^ before 
immersioo ol the Fe or s'eel ob.wcts. In aa eaample, a 
hath d phosphate «=dts cortR. Mn. Fe. FjCS ard .Al is used. 
The Al as removed bv addmR edk- dd FeCOHL. Other 
eazmples are p»vn. 

Ptetectsve eoatoR el carbides snth as these el tool 
cuttcR edRes Jo>-a A. Zn*'lm. I*. 3 2.CC1.W0. Nov. 
12 In atiachinR a pkee cl me'all'C carbide «uch as AY 
carbide to a metaH'C bedv s-vb as a cnttutR oc dtjR'nR 
tool, the piece d carbide is coated with snSstan’idb* pure 
Ni whi..b protects it apainst portal d-wn prr. d allovins 
with ihe c eta!I*c body, and the evuted p-eoe as then welded 
to the bedv. 

^ Omde rcatinRS ra cathodrs lor deetne dTscharje de- 
vices. Emil Theta (to EpyesClt Imoisr-pa cs YCls- 
mwKtRi ReswriytarsasaR). I*. 3. 2.019.516, Nov. 5. A 
'Trcnte** «tNh as a Pa Mo brente e. applied as a coathtR 
caa core such as one locmed d W or Mo and a layer d ali. 
earth metjJ oeide »> applied to tbascca*mR 
I>epos,tm{ metals. Carl Lev^t-Kuehenmet-ter (to 
LudwiR .A. S.-crmet) Bnt. 432.4!?t\ July* 2'«. 1935. 
Metak or ccm-etallio substances are coated with metal 

... tnetallv latvc rrcdoced ‘ 

cvsitxnR metal a 

iuR ta a pressnre cl lC*~s tg, yp-i 
s scribed. 

CcatnR widi metals. Ansehno Ortis Rcdrirnts. 
Fnt. 4.A2.212, July 23, 1035. A metallic coa’mR free 
ten peers, spots, etc , is oi'*ained oq ferrous metal 
ajtafcv by beaticR the~i in aa atm. cf tednctnR and de- 
carbocisi-tR pafies or wpces ia the misceni state, passirc 
the article:, thrccRh a bath d molten metal the «mface of 
whxh ts cot ia ccsttact v^th *ajd Ras cc vapvcs and dasllv 
coo.ms and smoothmR th* ccetmR. .App. i, de^'nl'^dT’ 
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Co&hAg metal eutfaees Dunlop I’Untations Ltd ^ ingredient which contains O, such as I'c oxide and SiOt so 
Tr 784, SS9, July 27, 1935 Substances such as waxes or proportioned that the ratio of C atoms to effective O 

resms which are fusible are projected as ram onto metals atoms is from about 0 54 to about 0 06. Various other 

to be coaled The powd. deposit thus obtained u caused mgrcdieots also are used 

to fuse and to sohdify by cooling to five a thin umfonri Welding rods. Oxweld Acetylene Co. Bnt 433,0't’i, 

coating Aug.S.JWo, See U. S 2,010,^5 (C. A. 29, 65C6‘1. 

Coating sua&da of matenal as m coating vises vlth tin Welding metals Lloyd T. Jones, Harry E. Kennedy 
Carl M Underwood (to Western Elec. Co ). U. S and Maynard A Rotennund (to Union Carbide and 

reissue 10.758, Nov. 12 A reissue of original pal no « Carbon Research Lahoratories, Inc.). Bnt. 433,723, 

1,981, 130(CA 29,440') * Aug 20, 1935 In the elec -fusion welding or deposition 

Coating alummum and its alloys Pcmtal Soc anon of metals with a fusible metal electrode, 1 end of the elec- 

Bnt 433,307, \ug 13, 1035 Sn Swiss 175,305 (C A Irode is placed in contact with or submerged in a mass 

30, 73’) placed over the joint and consisting of unbonded finely- 

Colormg alummum and its alloys Siemens Se Halvlie divided material which is electrically conductive when 
A -G (Nikolai Budiloff and Alexander Jenny, inventors) molten and composed mainly of fusible silicates and contg 
Ger G19,4^, Oct 1. 1035 (Cl 675. 14 01). Adda to no uocombined Fe oxide or substances evolving gases, a 

007,012 (C A 29, 1760') An oxide coatmg on A1 or At portion of the mass near the electrode is melted and welding 

alloy IS impregnated with a salt of Ag and then exposed 3 heat is generated by passing an elec, current from the 
cither completely or under a negative or a diaposuive or a cleeirode through the mass to the work. In an example, 
stencil The Ag image is ^ed and converted wholly or the mass is previously made by melting CaCO, 50, hfgO 

partly into an Au image by means of a toning bath, and the 9 4 and SiO, 40.5 lb, cooling, granulating and subse- 

Au image is dried and then strongly heated, e g , to 500- qucntly adding 1 ox of fluorspar to 1 lb. of product. 

000°. TheAloralloyisthuseoIorcdred. Cf. C.A.30,75*. Welding eteels Frederick M. Becket and Russell 
Apparatus for coatmg pipes by dipping into fused tnetal Franks (lo Electro Metallurgical Co). Bnt. 433,585, 
I G Farbenind A -G (Fntx Steinbach, inventor). Aug 1C, 1935. Cr-Ti steels contg. about 3-30% Cr or 
Ger 619,321, Sept. 27. 1935 (Cl 485. 4) Cr-Ni-Ti steels contg about 3-30% Cr and 5A55% Ni are 

Inhibiting attack ol sulfur dioxide on metals. Frank D. * welded by the oxyaccfylene or elec, arc process with the 
Burke U S 2,019,559, Nov. S. A small amount of an use of a steel welding tod contg about 3-30% Cr, 5-35% 

aldehyde such as CHiO is added to SOi such as that em- Ki and a substantial amt. of Cb to produce a ductile 

ployed in rdtisorating systems conrosion-ttsistiag joint. The filler material contaiivs C 

Impartiag a high liuter to udmicun Geo DubpemcU up to 0 3%. the Cb being preferably 4-10 times the C but 
and Karl G Soderberg (to Vdylite Process Co ). U. S not over 5% Tlie C content of the base metal may be 

2,021,592, Nov 19 The Cd is immersed in a soln of up to about 03% with Ti at least twice the C but not 

chromic acid and a sulfate radical and the ratio m g per I over 5%. 

of chromic acid to sulfate radical is raaioumed above a j Fluxes llaason-Van Wiakle-Munning Co. Bnt 
ent ratio cd about 20 The soln nay be formed ftom 432,746, Asg. 1, 1935 A flux for use In galvasuing con* 

CrOi and HiSOi sists of 1 or more ffuzing salts, e. g , NH«C1. ZnCli, Zn 

Eleetne system (or prerenhog eorrosien of netal tor- Nlt« chloride, and 1 or more substances, selected from the 
faces such as condensers used on aircraft Herbert S glycosides, e g , lieorice root, saponin, soapbsrk, amyg- 

Polin (toPolifl, Inc ). U S 2,021,519. Nov. 19 dalm, phloridxm, popuJin, salicm, soap wort root, tannin 

Preventmg corosiob of coodensate-retura lines of and the partly or wholly ]I,0-su carbohydrates, e. g , 

steam-heating systems Robert L Holmes U. S xylose, dextrose, cane sugar, starch, galactose, lactose, 

2,020,359, Nov 12 A portion of the water contained in maltose, wluch will stabihxc the froth formed by the gas 

the boiler is directed into the condensate-return lute near a 0 evolved from the fluxing salt or salts In 432,747, Aug I , 

point where the condensate water enters the return line 1935. (he surface of a metal to be galvanized is prepd by 

App IS described passing the metal through a flux wash comprising a dil aq 

Eleetne arc apparatus for fusing metals as in the maon- soln m a fluxing compd . e. g , IICl, NH.Cl aud a froth 
facture of alloy welding rods John A, Zubbn U. S stabilizer that reduces the suidace tension and mcreasrs 
2,022,171, Nov 20 \arious structural, elec, and opera- (be viscosity of the soln , c g , glycerol, tallow, oatmeal, 
live details brao, a glycoside or a carbohydrate. 

Arc welding electrode Louis J Larson (to A. O. Solder-extruduig apparatus Arthur S Berry (to 
Smith Corp ). U. S 2,021,028, Nov. 19 An electrode Berry Solder Co ) U. S. 2,021,828, Nov. 19 Vanout 
with a core ol ferrous metal has a coveriog including ' meeb features are desenbed of app suitable for extruding 
carbonaceous material such as charcoal and at least one solder m (he form of strands with a flux core. 


10-ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


cnas. A aovruxn akd dAsissca ] west 

The mechanism of some important orgame reaeflons. g low-boiliog fractions of Pennsylvania oil (V), On soln 

The dissocubon of carbon bonds Otto Schmidt in coned IIiSO, V gave strong fluorescence, light blue, 

Chem Rev 17, 137-54(1935), cf. C. A. 27, 3910 —A dis- dark blue, green end yellow-green with increasing b. p 
cussion of the ditsocn of C bonds in the scission of the Xyletie also gave yellow-green fluorescence in coned, 

sugar mol and in the cracking process L K IfiSO, On crystn. from TljO the waxes can be distm- 

Stereochemistry of solid substances Wilbcfm Biltz, guishcd by their cryst form (photomicrographs), which 

Ber 68A, 91-103(1935) — An address J F M, appears (be same in either ordinary or ultraviolet light 

Characterizahon of hydrocarbons Ernst Caile, Ro- I and IV on slow crystn give star-shaped crystals which 
dolf Klatt and Halter Fncdl Monlan Rundjchou XT, soon change to a blunt needle form. The soly. of n in 
No 18, 14pp (1935) — To distinguish paraffin from naph- 9 ICl(Clfi)t)jO at —10*, —17* and —80° was detd by 

thene hydrocarbons phys methods are more convenient measuring b'J • (graph (or known compns ). The best 

than chem methods Differences In fluorescence in uttra- sepn. occurs when equal vols. are used. At —80* III is 
violet light (Fe or Hg arc) appeared in paraffin, ceresin, sol inSvoli of VI and can be sepd. from I, IlardVare 

carnauba wax, montan wax, beeswax, petr. ether, pe- msol In VI, IV is sol Quant, data for these nuits are 

troleum and mineral oil, but when measured by Ostvrald's given Paraffin and naphthene oils can be sepd. from 
method were too small to permit the use of this property aromatic and unsaid, oils, but not from each other, by 

in the study of mixts No fluorescetwe was fott^ sn ehlorci {Vll> H’.F. Bruce 

cyclnhejane (I), C.Hii (11), CiITu (III), CsHs (IV) and Synthesis of alkyl acetylenes from caleiiun acetylid?. 
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Tlioniat 11. VoDglin ond Jaitie^ 1’. Daiifliy. i'tee Jtidiava 
iUad S(t. 44. 14 1 r<i acfl^liJf (l> li oi>iainnt 

cjllier by the |nsAise of IICiCH into Ca^Nlla oditi or 
by the aildn. of Cu-Nlfi ndlii^. to IlCiCI! Kllj 'oins , 
tut 2sul kIkiuc lfl«8 lUt ttio«i nmUl 1 tiS<.»» itmu 
vicoroiidy with I in NH| n thioK tk il >irlil of tmtc 

I tulyiif, AinCI, Ainlir oiid lliillr rt.iri %v>ih I in KIIi, 
pfniltifitiS tlic 'I unclitiK iici t j b lie i in > irhJi «il r>0 31 
anil 4.'.^, , rK|> \V J 

The choice of ontlinnl pressure of absorption ot bntaiii 
ene. Ya. I.. /higihn .Stu/ef Kaiithui 103S, No \ 
1.’.’ (i —Detailed culms of the pouir innl at ililTitriii 
iressiire* of aliMifi'tmn of luitmlime m uli ni uie 
8»Ntn. The comt utuiiw cost* <il jiowic u«ed, of cUmuii 
lion of uli .mill of ri < (irienlioii of ole ot ilifirrrni | ii sitiit't 
are xi\rti. flic ii|iliiiul | rr'Mirr should I r 't ullii 

A rislulT 

The chlorlnttlon of propane II The heleroptneous 
reacbon. I-. 11 lte>trson otid foniuel YTistrr J Phyt 
(Aem.30, lin-2.'l(IH.l.'>), if C A 29,tiSJ‘» 'llicr.m. 
tion of CiHi sMili Cl uus studied under Mirmiis conditions 
end a mechuiiMtu losiulilrd Ilixh fortnl itrssnici of 
U tend to poison the intniysl breondnty c litoimatnni 
in part seas shown to I < due in the addn of Cl tn Cttl« 
formed by the ]i>roI)sis of l‘r rhlorutes The Inch l>r 
centner of 1,2-ilichli ropropnne tn the | codnets sti|it>(ifts 
ihis view Itigh Cl turtial ptesMirrs, hixh temps mid 
Inch rates ol how all iuM red the formiition ol mote hikldy 
ehinniiated | roducts I ii-uin was found in all |>t< diuts 
collected when the Cl cmidojcd w.ia KUk,’ It \V 1 
l.DDilodorthene or vlnylldene iodide 1 The (up 

K 1 '‘l.Ddiiodoethene" of II P Kaufmann and Tn 
. Guy 1 inschwiller J<ull. !'•< thim ['■•j. 2, lo.’V 
nidpiro, cf. C A 28. .1000' K and t i< A 16. 
23112) claim to hntc prcfid l,l•dilodoethrne, CTIt CTi (I) 
hy the Isnmcrirntion of cthcrcnl nec()kne iodide. (Ill 
cm (II) in the picsenee of mttftlhe Nw Itepctmon of 
this notL has shown lint the ( rodiict is, in rcahiv.a mui. 
of franS’II ami cliiodoeihine, Cf iCI (111) rincfydisideil 
Ka (10 s ) was Introduced iiiio a soln of 30 e of II in 70 
cc. of anh)d. I tiO. Tlic mist, was rcOinrd on n slmLinc 
machine for 21 days, I'tcry 3rd <luy, 2 s. of Na wns 
added. The prodict was filtered nml the tdirale. retn« 
binrd wriili itic I i|0 wnshinyi <4 the KnI, was e\u|<l . 
yielding .3 g. (lOCt) of white iiccdlis, ni- 70 f>* Itef^tl* 
tion of the cspi, oscr a period of fl »Uys case 10 g. of w 
mist, of rrmiS'II, m. 72*, anti n prutluct. III, in 70 h*. 
with a characteristic odor, rriuii the n •]' citrse it wns 
evident that K.'* rrmluct conlnlneil 70*'/ of titichnnced 
Oanr-II and 30'*, of III, conscrietl by the octlon 
of iilitotlolei liglit Inlo C and CIj Cli, in IM*. The 
treatment of 20 g. rtf 11 In •'.() cc, of nbs I |,0 with 10 g 
of dry NoOII gave no dccnnipn. on rclluslng the niKl lor 
7 days hut, on the oddii, ol fi cc. of nbs. nlc , fOOsc. of 
CIl'CIl Olid 8 g. of in were produced. I vlilently the 
Nal produced In K.’a procedure was hj ilrolyml to K«OH 
by the damp air introduced on o| cning the tlask to admit 
w Kft Bt intervals wiih the fcsulllng dccompn. of II to 
ClllClInndin. I has not yet I cen j repd C R A. 

Elhptenlc nitrites. U. Yaudtwyer Jltifl sor. tfcim 
/Wr. 44, 37f.-8.^( 101.1) — Pepn. of the CIS ami Irons isotners 
of o-herene* nml tt-Iicptinenilriles hos 1 cen occompIKlietl 
by 13 fractionations of ibe resp. mists, nt nliii irsssiirc. 
fii-o-IIcscncnitrile, b. 140(1 0 8*. d'* I) h28)t), Irani-. 
mi, d's 0 82010. Wr-o-llepicpenllrne, 

o!J4t'. • ‘'i* 0 82101; Irani-, \r„ 141 7-1 0*, t\\* 

. W. J. Peterson 

The alkyl and aryl aulftnlc eitera. P. Corri ond D 
UUrmann. Hidl. soe. ehim, (61, 2. J700 3(1035).— See 
b. A. 29, (1200*, G. G 

,,\j*»lew on the organic compounda of phofp'homa. 
>• M. Pleti. Vipfiht A'Aifi. 4, 67a-C00(lP36).— The 
Prepn , properties, reactions ana interrehtlons of the 
various classes of org. I‘h coropsls. with I to Mverat wlVyl 
* aryl groups and with various anionic groups, as lialo- 
*? ‘'f compils. conig, a J‘-P, p-N, P^ 

’'“."i!."'® discussed. As yet iinpuhUshe«l is the 
reaction of PhN.Cl In the presence of Cti with PCI, anti 


1 IliPCI, to give N, I PhPbh ond ITpPClj, resp. One 
linmlrcdand seventy one rt hrmns. I'. II, Jljthnniui 
Optical rotation of configurationally related aldehydes. 
P A jcvenc, Ahxomirr Itoilun ami htartiii Kima. J. 
ISuit ittm III, r..'» .l7(Uid1) AslKe AtuOIl oiuhfcd 
b> the iiicihod of 1 liiluh gist HCUMfCIlO, l,.M)-2*, 
|Mh* 20 3* 1 ttllMcCTIiMkllr frntn 31 g. of nclisc 

Aiiillr III J t,(l (80 cc ) wns dro| | id iuin boding Cl 1(01 t}i 
( liMi g ) llyilroUsis of tlie priiiliict with 6 N llibO, (or 
II iniii him) |>iiriliuitu<n ovir tin NallSO, coinpd rave 
//t//.IM//,(//0, b 122*. dl‘i) Wilt), »x\‘ 1 tOUl.lMIU 
K7“ .‘'imilnrly / /f/M/rl b 141°, d*‘ 
fi SI 12. I PisJ, I Mil? 12 ll°,nml/(( //xVe(Cy/,),(7/0, 
lits 72*. di* (I Hlt.l, n\; 1 H 1 1. [M l(f 12 P®, were prriid. 
\ulii<s (or |M) are mis und (iikiii m h(iiliiiir. Dm- to 
(111 irosimiiy of the lirst nbst.rption land iii (hi iiltrtf 
siohl of fll<hh)ilra llir oiinljsis of ihrir rotator) ili'pcr- 
s tiuii iiirvrs inn be mnile wiih grtniir rigor linn that of 
ihr tttids Die pnrin) rot iiioii of iln- CHO group (due 
to (he atisorpition land ut X2''(i()) i lunges ns sign when 
n losses from 0 (o t in subsiumcv of the l^ie 1 tCHhfe* 
(Cll,)sCl!0 nnel the direction of this j nrinl rotation re- 
nmtnsconst whenn ••2ur>d.l An iiniuistnLnbic periodi- 
eity eloes occur, however The ns'.uniiilinn jreviously 
mode in regard to the tonrigiiriition >1 rrhiionships of the 
iiimiry nnd secondary azidis is iIuih strengthened. 

* U C 1 Iderfield 

Ptepatalion of mlieti lormals by direct acetaliiallon. 
II Units nnd J' Don|Uicr /fu// sec ehini Utlg. 44, 
2*17.1011(1916). cf C A 18. 1!I7»- A nuxl of .120 g. 
MeOIl. 4<k) g non. 3IK) g ilry parafornmldrliydc ami 
7 K g |ld>Oa IS rrOnsed 12 hrs , witli n P* mndeiiser nnd 
CaCI, guard iul.e, wiislird with NnUIt, N'allbOi nml 
NaOll in lurii, ond fractionally distil The frnctions b. 
t 60 2 01 .*,* (.118 6 R ), iiiisfd with .'(Ml g C.S “ml rclrne- 
tioimicd. >iel<l I207g pure MeDCIIjOJ i (I), Ini, 0.1 flO* 
(dr/dr - OtUP), elj 0 RtVIt. dl* 0 KUV Ilmncy Met»* 
iro|>lc rusts with IIiO, Mc()H nnd I tOil contg., resp,, 
olotit 96 0, 71 7 oml 8i' ?9t> 1. bj»# 0126*, In*, 67.1* 
omi lint , (>.1 PI*, resp ; no ternary mists of these ore 
found Clli(0) i), (hOCt) with I'rOll forms a binary 
nreoirope, bnt • 80 16*, aildti. o( 11,0 does not Rive n ter- 
nary arcoirope A similar prepn. vichls } /0C//il3/‘e (ID. 
6 Iom I13.7*.dt0 8612, il!*0 fvllti. Thenreotrot eo(81 tI''o 
II with IVOJl law* 86 D*: that of 69 II and 22 9?,. 
l*tOU with 11,0 biH 1 8.1.8* . no others are (oiind 

II A. n. 


New method for tbo general preparation of AT-car* 
bethoxyketimlnea RR'C'NCO,C|lIi. JnMph Ilovh 
Cemps rend. 201. 600-2(191,1).— ItR'C(OI t),. treated 
wlili NJljCOilT (1) und n trace o! VhNll, llClnt 100 90® 
, gave UK'C KCO,I I, wlicrc U nnd K' are I I,, b ^ 106-(,* 
' f.lO'J. yield): Pr„ hn 122 'I* (bO^oylchl), MeCsIIit.hii 
170 2* (46<;o yield), (CIf,)i. b., 1.1S* (76C; yUId). 
CIlMc(Cn,),,b„I4l 6*(hl^;>iehn;BndMelTi.b„ 102-41® 
(wr; yield) WTicn RU' was Mi,. Mr,C{NnCO,l i)„ 
bit 14.1.16®, wns obtained and no act lnnriarI>ox)ethy]i- 
mine. All are drroinpnsed by dd IICI to give the original 
letone and I. MeCfOlT) ClICO|l t, treated with 1, 
gave MeC(NllCO,l t> CllCO.rt, bu bH® (86% yhhl). 
• Julius White 

Molecular compeunda In the lyatemi' acid-salt, an- 
hydrlde'ialt and acid ester (acetic acid, butyric acid, 
pnenylacetlc acid) Murln Unkiinlii nnd ITlore Vitale, 
(win cAim. 65, .IlH (110(10.16) —The present work 
deals with the theriiiic onnlvsis ol biinry svstems com- 
posedof (l)AeOIIwiihAcONnondAr(^K; (2) PrCO,!! 
with PrCO,Ka, (.1) r)iCir,CO,n with its Kh. K. Nn, I i, 
Ra, PUNK, and tertiirv base salts; (4) (l'hCll,CO),0 
9 with PhCHiC(),K nml I’hCII.CO Nn, (6) phCII CO.II 
with some of iia esters nnd (H) PhCII, CO, Nn wiili PhCIl,- 
COiPt. The exptl technic is described In detail, nml 
the diagrams of state of each eombiiintinn ore given. 
The following Iniionnnt results were obialned on the 
vortous systems rhnr,CO,ir-PhCll,CO,Li — Noeompd, 
One cHtcctlc around 68* for opprox. PhCII.. 

CO.T.1 mar,cn).o nC!i,co,i:,.-tionmM. o™ 

eutectic nroumi ('.7* for approx. 18% PhCn»CO,I,l. 
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FhCH,COtn-PhClI,CO,Ka —Two stable campds • (l*h- 
Cn,COjH)f PhCH2COjNa, m approT 05“, and PhCHi- 
CO,H (PhCIljCOiNa),. m approx 116“. Three eutec- 
tics at approx 67*, 62“ and 102* for approx 13, 52 and 
71% PbCIIjCOjNa, resp The diagram also shows m 
the region of high salt an inflection chatacteiistK of a 
3rd compd , which dis'oc below its m p and contains 
oter 80% of salt. (,PhCIl,COhO-PkCII,C0iffa —Oat 
unstable compd , probably (PhCII"C0)»0 (PhCH,CO»- 
Na)j, which dissoc around its m p at 110* One de- 
finite eutectic around 50* for approx 30% PhCH,CO,Na, 
with indications of another eutectic at a higher proportion 
of salt PhCIhCO^H-PhCITiCO^K —One stable vmpd . 
PhCH.COjH PhCHiCOjK, tn around H2*. Two eutec- 
tics at around 50° and 1.30* for approx 17 and 64% 
PhCH,CO,K, fcsp PhCIt,CO,tI PhClt,COtRb —Ont 
stable compd , PhCIIjCO^H PbCHiCO,Rb, m around 
128* ‘^o eutectics at 18* and 57* for approx 18 and 

68% PhCHiCOiRb, resp. PhCIl,CO,II~(PhCII,CO,),- 
Ba — Mists conlg over 20% of salt showed matCed 
vitrification, and esen at low temps erysin could 
not be induced PhCIftC(^It~PhClI)COiNJliPh —tlo 
compd One eutectic at around 46“ for approx. 30% 
PhCH.COiNH.Ph PkClI,CO,n-PhClI,CO,MIMe, — 
Up to approx 40% of salt, crysln. began around —22*. 
but at higher conens no crystn could be induced e\en 
at —90*, and the mixts hccaine more viscous and ulti- 
mately vitreous PhCIItCOtll-PbCIIiCOtMe —A slight 
inflection, indicating the probable formation of the 
eompd PhCHjCOiH PhCn,CO,Me. dissociable below 
itsm p One eutectic at approx —C7* for approx 91% 
PhCHiCOiMe ?*C//iCft//-?*C/7,COi£f — A point of 
inflection indicating a eempd. of the probable compn. 
(PhCHiCO|H)i PhCHiCOiLt, which dissoc around 40*. 
below its m p. One eutectic around —45* for approx. 
20% PhCHiCOiE t Ph at, CO, JVo-PA Clt, CO,Et —One 
unstable eom^ , PbCHiCOiNa PhCHiCO,! t One eu- 
tectic around —60* for approx 5% rhCII,CO,Ct. 
PkCIItCOtll-PhCRtCOtCniPh — Nocompd Oneeutce- 
tic around -13* for approx 80% PhCHiCO,CII,Pb 
AcOJI-AeOS'a —One unstable compd. of the probable 
compn , (AcOH), AcONa, which dissoc around D3*, be- 
low Us m p TVo compds were reported by Kendall 
and Davison (C. A tS, 2398) One eutectic around 4' 
for approx. 6% AcONa /fcC/Z-AcOA — TVo unslable 
compdt of the probable compos * AcOH (AcOK), and 
{AcOII),.AcOK, both of which dissoc. below their m p$ 
One eutectic at approx 0* for approx 15% of AcOK. 
A diagram by Davidson and McAllister ( C A 24, 5205) 
IS similar but less clearly defined PrCOill-PrCOjNa — 
Two unslable tompdi , one of which has the compn 
PrCOiH PrCOiKa, and dissoc at approx 48*. the other 
of which has an uncertain compn , but contains several 
rnols of PrCOjNa per PrCOtH mol One eutectic around 
—30° for approx 25% PrCOrNa The behavior of the 
various compds shows the lofiuence of the cations of a salt 
on the formation and on the stability of its mol adds 
compds Among the alk. metal group, the tendency to 
form addn compds increases with increase in the at. wt. 
In systems of esters and acids, addn compds are either 
not formed at all, or they are very unstable The lafluenre 
of the addn compds on the PcrVm-Oglialoro synthesis 
(cf D , loe al ) have been studied systematically, and 
will be the object of a later paper C C. Itevis 

Vinylacetle acid C Mannicb Arch Phsrm 273, 
415-17(1935) — This acid, prepd by sapon of illjl cya- 
nide with coned. HCl and subsequent rectification, Ius-m 
70-2*, the Et ester b 119°, it yields on oxidation with 
SzjO, (5-hydroxybutyTo!actone, bn 110-15*. 

W. O. E 

Datune acid Ralph W. Clark J. Am Pharm As- 
soc. 24 , 843 7(1935) —The literature regarding dalunc 
(matgarie?) acid published since 1811 is briefly reviewed 
Curves are given of the m. ps of fatty acids having an 
even no of C atoms and of those having an odd no of C 
atoms, and also of their Me esters Exln of the ground 
seeds of Datura siramontum and treatment of the oU by 
the methods generally used vn the past (or the wtvestiga- 


1 tion of the compn of the fatty acids (sapon , sepn. of 
the siilid acids by means of the Ph salt-I tiO method and 
sepn of the solid fatty acids by fractional crystn. from 
ale , fractional pptn. of the Alg salts, and vacuum distn 
of tic Me esters) give neg results It is concluded that 
studies on the identification of synthetic fatty acids should 
be earned out by means of other dcriv s such as were used 
by End and co-workers, Wbitby, etc , and that x-rays 
. conld probihly be used to advantage m the study of da- 

* turic acid, the idenlity of which is not >ct firmly estab- 
lished tn the minds of all investigators A. P.-C. 

Mechanism of three-carbon tautomerism D J. G. 
Ives njid 11. ht. Rydon A’nture 136, 47(V-7(1035) — 
Vmyl-acetie {I),crotonic (H) andbutync (HI) acids were, 
resp , treated with 1 05 mol NaOII in dil DjOatlCO* 
Ko isotopic interchange was delectable with II or HI but 
a marked one in I These results indicate a parallelism 
3 I etween isotopic interchange and isomerization and hence 
the theories for the mechanism of 3-C isomenzaiion as be- 
ing purely an intramol one arc unacceptable. J W. 

The retceva! ef alcohol frem ethyl acetate. HI V 
Longinov and V. Diirkal TVner fnsl Pure Chem. Rt- 
agetilt (USSR) No !4. 42-8(1935) —Tiy distn of 
ihecrtide ternary azeotropic mixt. ef AcOCt (1), HiO and 
ale with excess H,0, it has been found possible to obtain 
a binary azeotropic mixt of 1 and H,0 (C, A, 24, 3755). 

* The content cf flic was thus reduced from 8 4 to 4 6% 
It IS now reported that when such a ternary mixt . is washed 
in the vapor state with n,0, a product conlg. only 0 3% 
ale ischtained Two starting materials were used: (A) 
A punfied com I flnd (B) a crude com I A was P4% I, 
6% ale and 0 1% AcOH . B was 71 6% I, J7 7% ale , 
7 5% 11,0 and 3 2% AcOH. T}ptcol rx^f— Three I 
B, distd. at a role of 558 cc per hr , the vapors being 

) washed with 2 51 1 of HtO flowing at a rate of 7C>0 ec, per 
hr , gave 2 1 condens.'ite (fraction 2, b TO-I*) contg 
04 4% I. 0 3% ale ard5 37clfi0 The proportion of 
ale in the condensate vras greater if the II,0/condcns8te 
ratio was less than that shown above. The atnt of ale 
removed was not inversely prerortional to the speed of 
distn The yield of pure I was greatest (88%) with the 
eonditionv shown Similar results were obtained with a 
Parliet still (10 1). although with the most favorable 
6 II O/cendensxte ratio of I 0 or more, flooding of the app. 
occurred Therefore a ratio of 0 86 was employ ed, giving 
lowerjneldsof 0 product eontg 0 4-0 5% ale Tractiona- 
tionofthistoremoveHiOeaveabs Icontg ni-0 2%alc. 
in 50% yield based on the I in B By retxivenng the head 
and tail fractions the yield is raised to 75%.anrt by starl- 
ing with A It IS P0% or more Lewis W Butz 

Anuoo alcohols with secondary alcohol groupings Jean 
Matti anil Fmile Barman Bull soc chim (51,2, 1742-4 
^ (imsr— 3-Diethylamino 2,2-dimelhjlrrcrBiiBl (I) re- 
acted with PhMgPr to give lKJiethylBmiTTo-2,2 dimelhyl- 
3-rhen>l-3 propanol, bg , 123 5', »i\> 1 dj* 0 00391; 
JfClsaft.wv. 190*; benioatt-llCl.m IPO* l-Dimcthyl- 
eminn 2,2 dimethylpropanal (IT) and PIiMgBr gave di- 
rpeih}Umino-2.2-dimeth}]-3 pheiiyl-3 propanol, bggllS*, 
«V> 5112,dJ*0 0742, IlClsalt.m 181*; benzoate-HCI, 
m 208*. II and 1 tMgl gave I-dimethyIamino-2,2-di- 
8 melhjI-S-petitanol, b,, S3* nV 1 4389, dJ* 0 8010, ben- 
zoate-HCl, m 1C3 5*, w aminobenzoafe-lICl, m 184 6*; 
p-aminolienz^tr-HCI, m 194*! cmnamaie-HCl, m 
li«* II and BuhfgBr gave l-dimethylammo-2 2-di- 
methyl-l heiitanol. 1),, 119 5*. 14418. dl‘ 0 8417. 

Lmzoate-IICl, 115*, P-ommobenzoatc-HCl. m 182* 

R Baltzly 

The preparation of ethers of hydroxy aldebydesby oxida- 
faOR of a ethers of glycerol with lead tetraacetate Mme 
’S JSabetay Bull sac chim (61,2, 1744-6(1935) —o- 
rthets of glycerol were prepd by warming alkyl or aryl 
halMles with N80CH,CH(OIl)CIT,OII, and the ethers 
QxidiTed tn benzine «oin ly PMAcO), in the cold The 
prern of l^nxyloxyacetaldehyde is described R B 

Aminolysis of leueme Lmil Baur and G Schindler 
Ilrh Cktm Ada 18, 1147-9(1935). cf Rundcrly, C A 
27, 2136, 3875 —In order to show that hydrolytic as well 
«s reduttive deamination occurs in nalutt, Itucwie (1) was 
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thanjfd to AmOH (11) by boihns wuh 10 parts of air-frw 1 
boot bJarl.. rrom 10 g, of I, 1.5 g. of II was isolated b> 
steam distn followed by salting out with K|COi and re- 
disin 11. bn 55-C5* (0 7 g ), ga\e the odor of AmOAc 
with IfiSOi and HOAc, and in ale. free from fusel ojl 
gaic the rcd-Molet color reaction for fti«el oil with HtSO, 
and furfural. The high b p. is attriliuted tostipcrhcating 
and the presence of imrunties W 1' Bruce 

Ccmhifiation of thiol acids with methylglyoial Max- ^ 
well P. Schubert. J. Bid Chem 111, liTl-SflWS) - 
Methjlgljoxnl forms 1 1 addn | roducts with glutathione 
and thicgbcolic acid and its anilide and phen>lgboxal 
forms similar compds. with these and with cj-steine U 
tame, thiosahcjlic acid and thiosmaniine Both form 
condensation products with c>-stetne and pseiidolhioiin i. 
thiols which po^tsess a nearby Nlli group, by ehniinaiion of 
amoleof lIiO, The prepn of cj stme and cj'stemc bctaim - 
isdescnbcd. Cjs.'ire tr.'aiMf /anora/e, ni. 2o0“, eyUfinf l 
ix^aiitt fanaratf, m. 210*. ft has been suggested that 
in the body glutathione forms a compd with mcth>lgt> 
oxal and that this conipd. jiclds lactic acid under (he in- 
fluence of glj’oxalasc A P Lothrop 

Synthesis f-nbo-d-ketoheptomc acid lactofie(/-ttlo- 
ascothic acid). Marguerite Steiger Ildv Cktm Ada 
18,1252-1(1035); cf C 29. C213‘ -f-Allosone treated 
with IICN and then hjdroljr^ gate l-allcnseorluc acid. 4 

ococ(on) C(OH} cncn{oii)cn(on)Cit,on. m 

irG-7*. fn]\} 20.3 -s 1 5* (0 01 A’lICl) Juhvis White 
Acetylmethrlea/hioel. James R Pound and Allan Af 
Wibon. J. Pkys Ckfn. 39, 1135-8(1035) —Samples of 
•eetjlmethylcarbinol (I), ni -T2*,prcrd fromtlie poly - 
nier (11) by melting or Uisig , were kept at —10*. room 
temp ,S0*, 100* and 150* and the w was <'ctd. at inter- 
wls. The initial salue of n s-aried with the method of * 
prepn but the nun. may be 1 ■! 175 *1 increases with time 

ticre rapidly at higher temps. Tlie d and M<cosities of 
I kept at SO* s-aned similarly By extrapolation freshly 
distd. 1 would hasc dj* 0 0-00, 0 0175 The vapor 

pressures of I increase from IC2 mm at 0* to "CO at 1'I4* 
Crystals of n, d. 1.201 are deposited in 2 0 days at room 
temp. Although in general tt m. about I2-1*, 11 has no 
dcfinitem.p.butrss.«cstoli(iuid labox-eSO*. Thetninst- ^ 
tion temp, is 10* (dilatomcter) but m the absence of I. II 
IS stable at higher temps II is monotnol in 11,0, AcOH 
sad paraldehyde. In contact with Zn at — 10*-0*I 
became «clid in 21 hrs. The crystals arc transparent, flit 
and monoclinic with angles 127*, lOS" and 125* on the 
eliropiBacoidal face. Janet E Auslm 

Pormolns 11. I’. Karrer and Carlo Alusanle /fe/c 
CJim. Ada 18, 1140-3(1035); cf. C A. 29. 3072'— In a 
study of the eflcct of f-substituled I’h groups on the enob- ^ 
ration of tenroylformoins the following amts, of end were 
found, benioy Iformoi'n, 57^; p,p'-dimethoi>benroil- 
fonnoin, 40So; f<,p'^ich!crcl^zoylfcrmpin (1), IfO^, 
PtP'^ihrcmcb^zpyljorpinn, P.VlOO^o Rp refluxing p- 
ClCJhCOMe in abs. ale. with Pe^, P’<hlorcphmylglyt'\al 
wns prepd as the monohydrate, C.ll.ClOt Il-O, m. 122* 

« ilh KCN this gvx-e I. C,iK„Cl,0,, red pblelcts.m l‘H>" 
P'Brcmpphfnylltyr.xal hydrate, CdUBrOj 11,0. m 12.5*. - 
^mdarlyprepd , gate p.p’-dthren ehemoiljarfrain, 

BfiO,. m. IPG*. W r. Bnice 

Synthesis with glyoial semlacetaJ NitroJactaldebyde 
ill Glyoxal. Hermann O. L. Fischer, Ench Baer 
and Keinnch Nidccler. Jfr/r. CAim. Ada 18, 107*>-.S7 
it si • 29,5075' — {rtO),CIlCJlO. treated with 

Me\0„ ga« (rtO),CIlCH(OH)CII,NO, (I). b„ 150- 
^ I. wanned with 0 ] A-H4:p,»t 

for SO mm . ga%e 0,NCH,CH(On)cnO (11). m 9 
*uo (oecotnin.). Il.treatedwithdimeilon.gasclhedioie- 
wnirlex, m. 180* (deconipn ). 11 can l c depolym- 


wV 1 4453. m on hydrolysis with fuming HQ ga>e 
NII,Cn,Cn(OH)CHO, m 143-5*. Julius IkTute 
Uydnlysis velocity of cyclic acetals, tl. Rudolf 
Leutner. Moratsh. 66, 222— iS(lP35) , cf. C. A. 26, 
5520 — The following sallies are report^ for k, (selocity 
of acid hydrolysis in H|0 at 25*) . pinacone formal, Mct- 
C O CH, O CAfe, t, 0 000027; I.3-bui)lene glycd formal. 

McCIIOCH, OCHiCHi. l>-.. 113-14*. *. OCKXXMS; 

i, ••hifiytene ihtcl acr'al, brn US*, k, 0 21 , f,3-6itiylcne 
itycd ece'onal, AfeCH O CAfe, O CHi Clfi b,ii 120 5- 


(CtO).CHCH(OH)CII,NHOH.- 
ro. 113 5*. I, treated with actn-ated Al and 
«di-eed. gay-e (rtO),ClICH(OH)CH,NH, {in),m.43*. 


30 .5*, i, 33s, pinacone acctonal, MejC 0 CMej O CAloi, 

Ifrt 147 5 S 5*, i, 0 0120 The relatnc ease of splitting 
of the (>-iiicml«rcd ring cf l,S-but>lcne glycol acetals 
of IICIIO, Acll and AfctCO is about 1 4 4 X 10* 7 X 10* 
C J West 

Anhydrous glyoxylic add Arvi Tahitie 5i<cn.cn 
A'm«/jfrA/» BB, 32iJS'35)ijn German) — A preliminary 
report A till oq «oln of glyoxy he acid, prepd byadding 
the calcd quantity of oxalic and to Ca glyoxylate. is 
e\-nrd in a \ncuum desiccator oxer H,SOa at room temp 
The tesnlting colorless svrup is treated mlh abs ether to 
rrnioxe traces of Ca oxalate and evapd tabotit 3 wools 
under a pressure of 1 mm Ilg over IliSO,) The oohyd. 
glyoxylic acid is xery hygroscopic T E Jukkola 

The fcrmation of "triacetylacetic ester ” II F. 
beidxl, W. Thicr, A ll'cr and J Dittmer Ber 6SB, 
1913 21(1935). cf C A 26, 5075 —It had been reported 
that in the prepn of AcjClICOift according to CJaissco 
there ts also formed AcjCCOjEl (I), since the reaction prod- 
uct gaxe wiih KiH* a product (ID assumed to be Lt 3,5- 
dimcthylp>Tarolc-4-acTtyM-carlov>late (III), v. Au- 
wcra(C' A 27, t2I) doubts the exinecre of I and the cor- 
rectness of the structure III for 11 It has now been found 
that II changes aloxe us m p. into $’{5-kyJtoxy^. 
mfth\l-t-pyTo:dyi)etot(’nolatte'ne (Pf), and hence 11 is not 
a condensation product of I xxnth K>H« but Ei fl-{J-A.xxfro»;>- 

3- n.eih)l-4'P}'au'lyl)rTplr’nate (V) The NiH, first de- 
ocetylates the Ac.CliCO,1 t in the reaction mixt.. form- 
ing AcCHiCOjEi and AeXIlNHi ( the greater pan of the 

thus esca] ing further tcactioti), and the unchanged 
NtHt condenses with a p.art of the AcCHiCf^Pt to .3- 
meihxl-.'l-pyraaoloDC which combines with the rest of the 
AcCJl,COjl-t to form V With loss of water All attempts 
to I rep the true III (which is isomenc wnth IV) were un- 
si.cetsyfiil, but they yielded hitherto unknown intermedi- 
ate products which not only contributed to the knowledge 
of the reactix ity of the pyTaroles and px-raioloncs but also 
helped lo establish the structure of V with certainty. 1 1 
,3.5-«:imctbylryTaroIonc-4-caTboxylaie (VI), from Ac— 
CllCO-rt (reacting in the mono-enolic form, of winch 
the equU. imxi. contains 91 S^r) and KtH«, gixts xeith 
AcCl the f -Ac dene. (\T1) which, after «apcin , is deear- 
loxylatcd lo I'Ocelyl-J.S-dimelhylpyrazole (VIII). The 
sirveturc of VUI is established: (1) by condensing Acj- 
CIIj (7t»^ enol) xnth N,Hi to 3,5-<iimethyIpyTiuole (IX) 
andacvtyiaimg IX to VIII with .AcQ in pyndine; (2) by 
synthesis of VIII from AciCIIi and NHtNHAc. Direct 
leplaceroeal of the 4-H atom on the pyTaiole nucleus by- 
acyl IS not possible; to obtain 3,3-dirnelhyt~t-ccely!pyra~ 
sole fX), CHAcj (RS 3^ enolatequil ) must be condensed 
with NiH«. U reacts with AcQ to form the /,4-<fi-Ac 
dene (XI) . It xnis hoped that IV (or the free acid) 
le obtained bvsapong isodehydracetie ester to 
CMeC(CO.F0 :C(OIl)Me and condensing the latter with 
N(ll«,but the product was always only S-methyl-S-pyraeo 
lone, the isodehydracetie ester cxidently breaking down 
into AcQIsC(^I t under exen the mildest conditions 
Definite proof that S-methyl-S-pyrarolone reacts at the 

4- position with AcCHjCOil I to form V was obtained 

iitdirecUx*. Rexetina through the XII group is excluded 
fcr3.4,4-tnmelhyl-5-ryTarolone does not react xnth A,.’ 
CH,C^ ' •- • 
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(XIII) Further evidence that the NH group is not m 1 twn spectra Here made of the following natural and syn- 
volved in the condensation is afforded by the fact that IV tbetic hcterostdes and of most of their prosthetic groups' 
formsaBzdcnv V, obtained m 24 g. yield from a charge P-Me ^ucoside. Me mannosidc, aucuboside, amygdalo- 
ofC38g AcCHjCOiEt, 88 6 g Na and 600 g AcCl, m side, benayl glucoside, benzyl galactosrde, amygdonitnle 
ISS*. IS also obtained readily by Wolff’s method (Ber.38. ghicoside. phenyletbyl glucoside, betuloside, salicyl glu- 
3038(1905)), it IS stable toward boiling hleOlI and ale costde, phenol glucoside, o-, w- and p^resol glucosides, 
NHibut with PhKHNHj and coned KOH gives 3-tnelhyI- fetraaccty1*/>-cresolglucoside, guaiaeol glucoside, resor- 
5 pyrazolone IV, m 246® Free acid, from IV and cioolglucosiaeand its tetraacetate, arbutoside. Me arbuto- 
10% NaOH at 1^20°, m 154® (dccompn ), regenerates _ side, salicoside, coufcrosidc, helicoside, monotropitosidc, 
IV on bcatmg in lacvo at 15-20® or in hot ale VIl (6 2 * Iirsuanicoside, geoside, piceoside, chloropiceoside 
g fromyOg VI), ni 69®, free aetd, similarly obtained and aonamyl glucoside. From these it appears that 
(6 0 f ) from the free acid (5 0 g ) of VI, m 164* when the prosthetic group is combined with the sugar 

Vni, bij TO®, l>:s84® 1-Bz analog, bn 15&*. X, needles througbanalc HO the absorption ctirres of the prosthetic 

with 1 II-O, m 121® (dccompn) and (anhyd ) 128* group and of the heteroside arc almost, if not entirely, 

XI, tn 50° XII, m 88® XIll, light yellow, m. 132* identical ^’here the HO of the prosthetic group is 

1-Bz dertv of 1^, m 181* CAR phenoliclhcabsorption curvcsaresimilarmshape but that 

Oxidation of menoethyl dimethylmalonate with potts* of the heteroside is shifted toward the shorter wave 
sinm persulfate Fr Fichter and Jules Rcer llth 3 lengths and the absorption is usually less intense. This 
CAim Ada 18, 1276-80(1935), cf C A 29 , 5077* ■ — shift is usually 40-90 A with simple phenols, but is over 
hlejC{COiEt), (I).partiallysapond witbKOH.gaveafier 200A in some cases where the prosthetic group contains 
acidification hte2C(COiEt)COiH (11), b«i 101-2®, ba« aldehyde or other groups strongly affecting the absorption 
80® II, heated with 1 S jV KOH and Kt^O, for 30 nun. R. Baltzly 

on a waterbalh, gav-e I and (CMeiCOiFt)i (ID), b 218- Catalytic oxidation of the carbohydrates and related 
20® (CMeiCCHH)] (IV), m 188 S®. Ill, treated with compounds by oxygen in the presence of ires pyrophos- 
PhNH], gave the phenylimide, m 88° ^milarly Me>- phales IV Methyl alcohol, formaldehyde, formic acid, 

CHCC^H and MejCHCOiEt gave resp TV and ID sodium formate, ethyl alcohol, acetaldehyde, acetic and. 

Julius R'hite * sodium acetate, glycol, glycolic acid, sodium glycolate, 
Parachor and chemical constitution in Structure oiahc acid and sodium oxalate E. F. Degcring. Proc 
of urea and thiourea Susil Kumar Ray J Indian Indiana Atod. Set 44. 12P-81(1934); cf. C A. 28, 
Chm Soc 12,404-9(1935), cf C. A. 29, 6227* — Tbe 72+4®— MeOH, Cn,0. HCOiH, HCOiNa, EtOH, AcOH, 
surface tensions of urea (I) and thiourea (O) bare been AcOKa, HQCHiCHjOH, CHi(OH)COjH, Iv'a glycoUte, 
detd by the method of max bubble pressure Xylene and Na oxalate are not oxidized to give CO* and could 
was used as the manometne liquid The compds decom- ibercfore be identiSed as end preduett m the oxidation of 
pee on fusion and consequently the surface tension and the simple sugars under the conditions of these expts 

d were detd in solo ‘The parachor values cafed from j AcII is oxidized to give COi> but AcOH cannot be an 
the results obtained for I and n in eq solns and for 1 in intcnnediaie step tn tbe oxidation of AcH to CO|. At 75* 

HCONHi agree with the carbamide structure onirersally (CO,H)i yields COi, but IiiUc, if any.at 50*. J F> 
accepted The low parachor value of 123 for I in ElOH Chemical studies on sulfuric acid esters of sugars I 
and MeOH is supposed to be due to assocn between the A rough estimabon ef proportion of glucose polysulfates 

solute tnols or between the solute and solvent mols This in their mixture Toluro Soda and tVilly Nsgai J 

was corroborated by delns of tbe mol. wt of I m MeOH Chtm See /opon 56, 1258-62(1936) —By eslg. the velo* 

and £lOR by the vapor<pres$ure-lowenng method The aty const of the hydrolysis of mono- andpoly-sulfatescil 

apparent mol wt of I in ale soln increases rapidly with glucose, an approx estn of theinono>,di>orpoIy4u]fates 

increasing conon The required values were obtained o can b« made K. Kilsuta 

byplottifigiheparacborresultsagainrtconcns andfinding t^clohexyt sulfite W. Voss and W. Wachs Bet 
the intersection point of the curve with the parachor axis 68B, 1939-41(1935] — Catr£ and Libermann (C A. 29, 

C R Aildioall 3314') claim that ncilber tbe method of Voss and Blanle 

Crystalline hypoxanthinc H Stcudel Z phyvet (C. A. 25, 1797) nor that of Kitasato and Sone {C A 
Chem 236, 228-9(1935) — ItypoTanlhinc and xanthine, 25, 3904) gives cyclobexyl sulfite. According to ihtm 

obtained in the usual macner.wcrepuzifKd by repeated tbe product obtained by the %' andB method from cyclo- 

recrystn , hypoxanthineastbeHClsaltandianthiDeastbe bexanol and SOCli is only cyclohcacne. Tlus V. and W 

sulfate and the Nil] compd By liberation of tbe ba^ deny unqualifiedly, a repetition of the work has confirmed 

from Its HCl salt by treatment with NaOAc.bypoxaothiae ’’ the earlier results in all respects except as to the yield, 
was obtained m large rhombic plates, while xanthine whicb is 45% instead of 51% The product prepd by 

yielded only small pnsms which did not alter then appear- V and B 7 yrs ago showed tbe same cossts , after 

ance after I9-12 recrystns. 'The illustrations of xambree punficatton, as a freshly prepd sample Complete analy- 

crystals la numerous textbooks are undoubtedly of hypo- sis, mol -wt detns and the amt. of cjxlohcxanol isolated 

xanthine, and the error faasbeen perpetuated for more than after alk hjdrolysis point to the substance as being the 

2 decades A W Dox neutral cyclohcxyl sulfite, Ci,HnO,S (I) Special impor- 

Chromium-biguanide complexes Priyadaraojan Ray lance is attached to tbe satisfactory agreement between the 
and Haribola Sia / Indian Chem .Sc’c, 12, 021(1935) a observed and calcd valuesfor mol. refraction Anypossi- 
— The constitution of complex comrds of biguanide with bibtyofitsbemgcyelohexeneiselimmated; thediffcrcnocs 
bivalent Cu, Co and Ki is uncertain Sol trivalent Cr- as tespects odor, b p , d , ij and n are in part considerable 
biguanide complexes have been prepd 'The free bale I bi« » ITO-3 5®, mol wt in benzene 238, e" 20 99 centi- 
(1), obtained as ruby red crystals, has the compn |Cr- poises, d'* 1 0897, dl* • 1 0980, « 1 48402. 1 48497, 
(CjHJ4,),]n OH, the biguanide mol acting as a bidrn- I 493G2 for Ha (17 6°), D (17^®) and Ha (17 5®) 
tate group and occupying 2 coordinate positions 1 is Cyelohexetic. b-« 85 5-0 5®, ti” 0 01, dj’ 0 8321, n I 44512. 
expected to give nse to optically active enantiomers In I 44G'i5, 1 45480 for Ha (17 3"). D (17.3°) and Htf 
aq solns it behaves as a tnacidic ba<e Similar cotnpds (17 5*) CAR. 

with trivalent Cu have also been prepd C R A 9 Molfaplanar cyclohexane rmg* R D Desai and R. F 
The structure of heterosides from their absorption In Himtre A’afare 136, 608-0(I'»3'i) , cf Qudrat-f-KhudJ. 
the nltravicitet Mme Ramart-Lucas and J Ratatf C A 29, 7294'— IJ and H conclude that there are only 
Bull soc chtm [5l, 2, 1696-1025(1935) —Since the 2 stereoisomeric forms cf 4 mcth>Ic)^ioliexane-l-ear- 
common sugars and their alkylosides bav e no absorption boxy-l-acetic acid They have likewise been able to 
in tbe ultraviolet for b less than 2400 A , tie absorption imlate only 1 form cf carboxy 3,3-dimtthylcyclobexaiie 
of belerosidcs m thispartof the spectrum should bea func- 1 acetic acid E O. Wiig 

tioo of the r>rosthctic group, moreor less modified by the Isomers and denvatires of hexetone R. IVegIcr and 
daplaerment of the n on tbe HO by the sugar Abwjtp- B Trank Arch Pharm 273 , 408-14(1935).— In an 
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attempt to find an ideal substitute for camphor as a heart 
stimulant— so far negative — certain dcri\8 , notably re- 
diietion products of hexetonc, and also amines were prepd 
Of more general interest ts Uie manner of specific reduc- 
tion. Thus with I’d on animal charcoal only the double- 
bonded C in the nucleus was hydrogenated, leaving the 
CO group unaffected. Pt, on the other hand, reduces 
the CO group to an ale., and finally to a h><lrocarbon with 
animal charcoal. This behavior, wherehj I't very fre- 
quently reduces more encrgcticnHy or unsjiecificalfy, was 
hVewtsc oliserved in the case of &hiff bases of hexetone, 
which, aKhough unaffected by Pd were readily rtdnceil 
with Pt. dl-lIex(lone~phfnylhydrazone~p-iulJontc aetd, ni 
2CS®, IS split by 10^ HjSO« into hexetone and PliNUNlI. 
Thea-phcnylethjiaminecompd yielded on treatment with 
tartaric acid 2 antipodes having oV — 7* and 37- 
8®. The satd ketone, obtained with PdCb and animal 
charcoal, bu 0r>-S*, and passcssed a t>*pical menthol odor, 
as also the corresponding ale (obtameel from the ketone 
hy treatment with Pt and K in aq McOlI), b,i 152* 
The hydrogenated hexetone yieldcrl with ethanolatntne the 
Schtj 125®, which, retluccd with Pd and animal 

chareoat, gav e l~melhil-3~tsopropil-X-atninoeycIokexfne, 
bu 00®, a strong smelling amine, gives crjsi salts with 
tartane, quinic and eamphorsulfontc acids, it may be 
split into Its antipodes by recourse to diphenjlsuccimc 
aad; a cetramine-itke compii , in the form of a bright 
yellow oil, bi, 230®, on Ircainient wnih nicotinic acid-llCI 

w o r 

The eanshtution of the metbyliooooes II Kosicr 
RtttksleiJl-lHd. 10, 160(1035) — Hy the condensation of 
citral with McCOUt and cyelirat ion of the intxt. of meth) I* 
pseudoiooone (V) and isotneth)Ipscudoionone (VI) arises 
4 isomers: (11 «-iceth>lionone. bi 125-C* (semicarba- 
lone, m. HO*), (11) fi-metliylionooc, bi 133* (semi* 
carbazone, m. NO*), (III) a*isomctFi>(ionone. bi 121-2* 
(8emicarbaione,Tn.2i)2*} (IV) fl.i$omethyliotionc,b»12-l-6* 
(scmicorbazone, m 182*). Ill aod VI arise by the con- 
densation of a<)doci(ral with McCOCt and mso os the 
chief products when the mist, of V and VI are cyclued 
with iliPOi. in and IV are valuable m perfumery and 
known as Inildrin Gamnia and Inldein Delta 

I( M. lluriagv 

Anhydrohisnietbone (blthone). N, J. Toivoneti, 
Tauno Fjider and Armas Ilcikel. Suomen 

3^3(1035)(in German); cf. Suomen Kemislfletu* 
6A, 72(1933) —Heating of metbone (dimelhykyelo- 
hexadione) at 150-70® gives a condensation product, 
blthone, having the structure 


< Cni CO yCiij caici 

>-< >"■ (I) 

ciii.co x:h, CO 

yCII, CO yCHi CMc, 

Me,c<' >11 c/ >cn, 

\cil, CO ^CK— Co 

It IS formed as a reddish jellow sirup on the surface of an 
aq. alk. w shghtly acid-NIIjCf soln. of methone on long 
” j Metallic K added to methone in bcnicne gives 
a deep red K salt. Colorlevs crystals are formed from the 
simp after washing with ether or beniene. The product 
from boding water m. 155-7®; the mbed ro p. 
wh tnet^ne 13 N«t-60". It is sol in nlc., AcOII, ace- 
tone and CllCJ,; difficultly sol. in benzene, ether, water 
Md peir. ether. The slightly yellowish oq s ’ - - 
deep 'lolei color wnh FeClj. Long boding in 


Cn« CMci 


water gives 


Agand Cii salts gave Ag 29.10,’caled,29 «3; 
10 35%. The s^-condensat;on of ff- 
ii^ones inaq.soln appears to be general. K. E. J. 
c-t- ®*‘*.-«ot>densatlon of acetylacetone. Armas Hakel. 
•'vemes Krmuhlehti 8B. 33-l(ltK!5)(m German); cl. 


1 preceding abstr. — Forty g CHjAci, 40 ml. 2 ^NaOH and 
200 ml. water were rdluxed for 21 hrs. and then disld. 
The disullate sepd. into 2 layers, each contg. the conden- 
sation product. The lower aq. part was coned by re- 
newed distn., the dried oily portion distd. and the resi- 
due remaining at 145® was crystd. from water. The re- 
erystd. white needles, m 58®, were sol in the common 
solvents, also petroleum, gave a yellow soln wnth alkalies 
andcon^. ll-bOi Tlie substance was easily brominated, 

* gave a pos i.fcljcnnan reaction end n nolet color with 

aq PcClj The analysis was C 72 SO, II 7 61%, mol. 
wt H>6 2 The properties check those of 3,5-dimcthyl- 

2-acet>lphenol E I' Jukkola 

Optical rotation of methyloctylphenethylinethane. 
P A Levcnc and Stanton A Hams J Biol. Chem. Ill, 
T35-8(U»15) — Pli(CH,),CHMeCH,Mgnr and C.HiiCHO 
gave /’*(C//i)iC//.l/cC//,C//(0//)C»//ij. b, 182-1®, dj® 
3 U913I, nV 1 4‘1.'>2, IMIV 6S* This with anh>d 
HI and reduction with Haney’s catalyst gave rh(ClIt)i’ 
CllMeCJI,,, Ih 143-5®, d’* * 0 850(1, n\‘ 1.4852, (Ml V'* 

— 12 59* which, nduced with PtOj, gave CtlIt\(,CIIt)f 
aiUeCJhu bi 147®, dJ® 0 8200, «V * 1 45.V1, (MM? 

- 6.27® iToni this the cjcfohexyfgTOupfitmishesaniucIi 
higher partial rotation than the tso-Pr group 

U C Hlderfield 

The preparation of nitrobenzene with a maximum spe- 

* cific resistance L Zepalova-MiMiailova Trans Inst 
l‘«re Chem Rea(enls (U S S K ) No 14, 49 .57(1035).— 
Nitrobenrcnc (!) with a <p resistance (p) of about It)** 
ohms per cc was desired for special purposes in television 
app A freshly distd sample of I having phys consts 
as given in the liicraiure had 4 20 X 10* ohms/ec 
at a potential of H« > 5 v . 2 23 X 10* (817 v ), and 9.74 
X ID* (05 S V ), biforc di»tn it had 7 13 X 10’ (570 v.) 

. ond 3 02 X 10’ (00 5 v ) After treatment with AltOi, 
drying over P»0» and disin . it bad 1 80 X 10* (722 v ) 
and 1 27 X 10* (133 v.), after treniment with AgiO. 
drying over CaCIi and distn., (>4 X 10’ (570 v.) and 
1.75 X 10’ (133 V ): and tins last when rcdistd once 
more, C 60 X 10* (920 v.) and 4 31 X 10' (109 6 v.) 
W’hen 1 was stcam-distd in the presence of N NaOH the 
sample of J obtained liad p 10* However, when Cdli- 
(NO»)t IS absent, the passage of on clcc current through 
0 I rapidly incrcascil p At 18®, p varietl from 2-17 X 10’ 
(1358 3 V ) to 2.73 X 10* (0025 v.) Wlien 1 was parti- 
ally frozen, the liquid porlion had a higher p than the 
solid (1.15 X lO’ondO!?) X 10* at I107v.). On storing 
for more than 4 d.iys, p fell to as low as 10’. From 1 
prepd. from I’hlf under mild conditions (SO®, excess Ifj- 
SO* (98%), theoretical quantity HNOd the numerous 
samples c^taincd by vanous inctbocU ot punficalion were 
always unstable in that p decreased on storage. The u«c 
' of different tyrpes ot glass in the app for the prepn. did 
not solve the difficulty. I prepd from p-NOtCilIiNH- 
NH» in boUmg AcOIl, ronig. AcONa cquiv to lIjSO, 
fonned by the addn of Cu50<, had p 1 06 X 10’ (81.7 
V), 195 X 10* (473 V.) and 1.30 X 10* (1371 8 v.). 
The p of this product also decreased on standing. 

Lewis W. Butz 

Nitratiau. V. Nitrabon of monohalogenated denva- 
0 lives of xylenes, rhuldeo Sahay Vormi and K. S. Venkat 
Hainan / Indian Ckem. Soe. 12, 5-l0-l(19,(5); cf. 
C A 24, 5714 —The OjN denvs of the halogenated xy- 
lenes have been obtained in good yields by nitrating the 
resp. monohalogeiiatcd denv. m the presence of nitro- 
sulfonicacid inixt. (I) contg. about 50% ot fuming HNOi. 
Tlie addn. of 9 cc. of 1 to a cooled iiiixt. of 7 ce. of 4,3- 
OMeCflljMc and 6 cc. of Ac,0, and refluxing of ihe mixt. 
for 4 hrs gave u product which, when washed with lljO 
9 and NallCOi and extd with benzene, yielded C.8 g of 
4,3,C-ClMe(NOi)C«lI|Me, m. 42® alter recrystn. from 
btiO, The nitration of 5 cc. of 2,4-ClMcC4HiMe gave 
521 g. of 2,4,5-ClMe(NO,)Cai,Me. ni. 78®, and 0.4 c 
ot SfA-ClMeCiHiCOtll, m. 200-2*. The following 
xylenes, 4-bromo-O-aiero-, m. 57®, and 4-iodo-C-nitro- 
m-xylene, m. 86®, and 2-bromo-5-nitro-, m 70® and 
todo-5-nitro-p-xylcne. C.H.TNO,, m. 83®, were similaiTy 
C. R. Addmall 
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PreparatioBof0-,'n>and/>-h7(lioz7phe&ozyalk7Um>aes ^ 
Jean Druey. BuU. toe. chm. [5], 2, 1737-41(1935).— 

A soln of 23 g of Na m 350 cc of EtOH and 126 5 g 
of FbCHiCl was added to 110 of pyrocatechol (I) in 
250 cc of ale in a N atm , and the mixt. was refluxed in 
the presence of a current of N. The cold acidified sifln. 
was filtered free from NaCl and, on standing overnight, 
formed 25 g (A O-dibcnzylpyiDcaittM {VI), The filtered 
mother liquor was evapd. and extd with Et>0. The ^ 
washed, dried and evapd ext. was distd free from I and 
gave &1 g of O’fncnabenzylpyrocaletM (III) , b,i 173-4, dj* 
1154, nV I58S, M R. 68.31 (theor. 68.20). Cr>«n. 
of the residue from ale. gave 30 g otH, tn 62*. By heat- 
ing a mixt. of 20 g of II and ^ g of (CHtBr)i in 40 cc. 
of ale with 16 5 g of KOH tn 140 cc of ale. added drop- 
wise over 1 hr and further heating until neutral, a mixt. 
was obtained which, on extn with EtiO, yielded &i% of 
O-benzyl-O-{0-bromoelkyl)pyToceleekol (IV), m 45-6*, b, • 3 
186-7*, and a residue contg bts(2-beti2^xyphen}^il)c^ 
elher, m 8S-9* A mixt. of 0.2 g. of IV with 3 mols. of 
MeiNH was heated in a seated tube for 12 hrs at 115* and, 
on working up, yielded 4.35 g (80%) of i-btmyloty-!- 
dimrlHsiominocthoxybenUM, b«t lS34i*, HCf soft, tn 
142-4* Sunilar condensations with EijNIl and XfcNHt 
gave the correspondmg di-£f dens , ba u 170-2®, and 
Me dertv , b,. 152-5* {UCl talt, m 102-3*). These 
ammes were almost quant, hydrolyzed by boiling for 2 ^ 
hrs with ale C N HCl to the coaesponding 9-hjdroxy~ 
pkenaxyelkyUxmtne IICI xollt di-J/r, m 215 5-6.5*, d»- 
£/, tn. 162-3*, and J/«, tn 235-6*. A Similar series of 
transformatioas was earned out starting tnih resorcinol 
and giving successively O-menabentylreserttnot, b> • 
180-5*, O-dthemylrtiornnel, m 73-4*. O-ientyl-O- 
[6'^romoell\yt)riioreinel, bg 4 180-5*; O-ienxyf^-O- 
dtmtth)lamttu>etky[)resoraxffl, be « 160^* (HCt mU, m j 
125-30*): aod m-liydrazy(g-dimelhyUmtnMbo2y)beH’ 

un« The corresponding h^refuwne xertes sras pro- 
duced O-moReJrflrjf. m 121 2*. diiratyf, tn 128-9*; 
berayl^-bromMlhyl. m 8lCM5*i (PhCIfiOCJI.OC/f,)„ 
m 172-2 5*, O-ben!yl^-(0^imelhyl4mtn«elliyOr m. 
171-2*, tad p 0^imelhylamineel/uxyp/t^9l, tn 174-6*. 

C. R. Addmall 

fl-Substituted ethyUmines 11 Catalytic bydrogena- 
hon of oxunes Otto Scbales Bcr. 68B. 1943-5(1935), d 
cf. C A, 28, 14d>.— In spite of the many studies which 
have been made of the question, there u as yet no known 
method for the smooth reduction of oximes to primary 
amines According to v. Braun, rf of , as confinned by 
Winans and Adkms (C. A, 26, 960), the reduction of 
oximes proceeds according to the scheme RCH KOIt (4- 
H,) — RCH(-NH) (-t- H,) — RCHiNTr,(A); RCH: 
NH + RCHjNH, (- NH,) — RCH NCH.R (-4- H.) — , 
(RCHt)tNH(B) The intermediate aJdimme of reac- 
tion (A), reactmg with pnmary amme already formed, 
would explain the undesirable formation of secondary 
amine according to (B) The formation of secondary 
amine should therefore be hindered or completely pre- 
vented if the aldimme is not allowed to accumulate at 
any point and the reaction is carried out m strongly acid 
medium. This was confirmed experimentally. If. in- 
stead of bringing the oxime m contact with the catalyst a 
before the reduction is begun, the oxime soln. is slowly 
dropped into the reduction chamber on the catalyst, the 
small amt. present in each drop is quantitatively reduced 
to the pnmary amine by the excess of catalyst before the 
next drop falls By dropping AcOR solns. of hydroiy- 
pbenylacetaldoximes into an AcOH-H,SOt suspension of 
the Adams I^t catalyst, 80-5% j lelds of the corresponding 
fl-phenylethylamines were obtained at 20* and 700 inin 
Two examples are given" the prepn. of F'^feOCJIi- 9 
CHjCHiNH], bit 126*, and of homopiperonylatnine, bn 
148*. C. A. R 

Condensation of c»-broffloicetophenone snth l.<-<mIno- 
phenyI-3 phenylthiocarbamide Rumud Bebari Fathak. 
y. IiuJujii Chem Soe. 12, 463-5(1935).— The reactHm 
mechanism suggested by Ghosh (C A. 25,3001) loexplain 
. the formation of well-defined condensation products fnmi 
the action cf BzCHiBr (1) on o-H,NC«HtNHCS>fHPh 


(H) is considered as improbable since the Br atom of I is 
Arrays eliminated as HDr in condensation with a compd 
contg the N'HCSMHR group and the final product is the 
lIDr salt of a S-contg cyclic base. A rcpetilion of G ’t 
expt. in 93% AcOK gave a poor yield of a cryst. product 
(ra). CitlliiBrN'iOS, m 223* (decompn ), acidic m 
MeiO-H,0 soln to Congo red, Iiberatm- C()» on tntura 
tna with KalfCOi and yielding a base (IV), CuHisHiOS, 
m 164*. in was obtained by condensation in ale. and, 
on treatment with pyridine, gave IV which may have the 
CH CH C.NH.CO.S 

constitution | [I j . The elimination 

CII CIICNH CPh CH 

of PhMH] durmg the condensation is explained by the 
formation of an intermediate with the structure 
CH CH C NH C(.NPh) S 

II [ . The non-elimmatton of 

CH CHC . NH . CPh CII. 

attylamme in the condensation of I with o-HiNCgHi- 
NIICSNHCtHi (V) IS attributed to the reaction of V m 
the isomeric form tf-HiNC«lI,N C(Sn)NHC»Hi m which 
the allylamino group is attached to the ring by a single 
bond and in which form no hydrolysis takes place 

C. R. AddinaU 

The behavior of benzyUaine tartrate m acebe aad 
F. Darmois and I Peyebes Bull soe cktm [5|, 2, 
1656-68(1935).— The optical rotation of benzylamine 
tartrate and of d-tartaric acid have been detd m AcOH 
solos between 1 and 0 001 M. The yellow, green and 
blue lines of llg were used. Between 1 and 0 01 M the 
rotation confonned to the law (o]’' — 2 -f 5.25^/5(C “ 
conen ) For lower conens , however, the observed values 
fell too low. Theoretical coanderations showed that re- 
action with AcOH to liberate tartane acid could not ac- 
count for all of the difference between observed and caled 
vatues, since addn of tartane and to more coned, solns 
did not make the necessary reduction of a. The authors 
conctude that there is formation of amide between AeOK 
and benxyiamme, liberating H|0 which solvates the ions. 
In evidence they found that addn. of H|0 tn small ants 
produced the same effect, and that no such phenomenon 
could be observed mb teiramethylamme tartrate. 

R. Baltsly 

The chromium conpoimds of salicyhe aad azo dyes and 
of o-methoxybenzoic acid Kurt Brass and Walter V1t- 
Icnberger. Bcr. 68B, 1905-12(1935) — Preliminary expts. 
with the azo dye (1) obtained from m-OiNCtHiNHi and 
salicylic acid showed that either cbromation after dyeing 
{Noebcbrofnjxrung) or dyeing on wool previously mor- 
danted with Cr salts improves the fastness of the dye to 
the same extent, and that m both processes bichromate 
can be completely replaced by chromic salts In passing 
from the technical processes, or from the system fiber- 
dye, to the dye (I) itself, however, it wasfound that Cr can- 
not be introduce into I with KiCTiOi alone without a 
reducing agent al>o being present, but it can be introduced 
with chromic sails After the necessary conditions had 
been established the Cr compd. of I was prepd withchrome 
alum (I atom Cr per mol sahcylic acid), the pure dye 
acid in the theoretical amt of NaOH being added hot to 
the chrome alum. The red Cr asmpd is composed of 2 
mols. dye -|- 1 atom Cr -f 2 mols IftO, and its compn 
does not alter at 70-130*. Cr eompds of similar compn 
were obtained from the corresponding dyes obtained from 
PhNfft (dye 11) and o-loluidme (dye HI) while that of 
the benzidine dye (IV) contained only 1 mol dye per atom 
of Cr The Cr can be removed with boiling AcOH, the 
unchanged dye acid being recover^ in very good yield. 
In the prepn of the Cr compd of 11 the course of the m- 
iroductioa of the Cr into the yillow dye acid and its de- 
pendence on the temp and time were followed After 

30 min at room temp the brown product contained hardly 

2% Cr, but at the binhng temp there was rapidly formed 
a crimson labile precursor with almost 14% Cr, after 
1 hr. the ppt. contained 9 57% Cr, but the formation of 
the light red Cr compd (9 14% Cr) of the dye was com- 
plete only after 3 hrs The Cr compd. of 1, which be^* 
to decompose at 200*, lost the calcd.amt. of HiO (5 47%) 
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m ■< hfi. Bt JOO* or in 13 brs. $» vaeuo when gradually 1 
heated to tlin temp., but the C content of the dehydrated 
Cr laU was 1-1.5% low, indicatins lliat dehydration can- 
not be cflected without partial dccotnpn. Attempts to 
replace the 2 mols. HiO by 2 mols. NHi resulted in the 
edin. of 2 mols. Nlli (to the Cr conipds. of I and 11), 
which were very firmly held; neither with dd nor with 
coned hot HCI could the products be so broken down that 
all the NHi passed into the filtrate and the Nll».free Cr ^ 
compds. remained unchanged. This shows that the Cr 
compds. can only he complex compds of coflrdinalely 
fi.valent Cr (S-valeiit in the NH| compds.) of the general 
type 

IIiO IltO 



Morgan and Smith (C. A 19, 210) assigned an entirely 
dilTcrent structure (that of a dichromi-m-nitrohenzenc- 
orosaliLylate with 2 atoms Cr (10 8%) to 3 mols dye 
and no HjO) to the Cr compd of 1, hut in a careful 
repetition of their work it was foum) that the crude prod- 
uct containcfl fi 0% Cr and that, while cxhaiisiive extn 
wiih licnrene removed tincliangrd I, the residue contained 
only 8 1% Cr, corresponding to the formula given afiove * 
Some expts. were also made to det the role wideh the 2 
functional groups of the salicylic oeid play m (he building 
up of the complex AJ| attempts to methyhfe the Cr 
compd of I with hfejSO, or to ethylate it with IJtrr were 
unsuccessful, as was the attempt to obtain the nietbylaied 
dye by coupling o-MeOCsHiCOjH with diaxotised m- 
OiNCtHiNMt. Neither eoulil <hromisalic>lie acid 
OCO C.lf.QC rOC.H.CO,11 2IIiO (narbicri. C A 9. j 

2819, gives 3 1I|0), be methylated, ns It is decomposed by 
CIItNt, but o-MeOCtlliCOtll gave with chrome alum a 
'“tresponding m compn. to the formula IlOCr* 
(OiCC«n«OMe]i iliO. Similar structures might be as- 
enbctl to the Cr compds, of the dyes of type I. but this 
is not in harmony with their dilTicult soly. in alUH 
Moreover, it Ins not been detd. whether such dyes react 
in the same way as o-McOCJfiCOiU with chromic salt*. « 
jo'S'esiigation is being continued. C. A. R. 

. SJ-Dlpbenylbarbiturlc acid, S-phenybS-eycloheirl- 
pirbllurle acid and S-phenybS'CyelohexcnylbarbIturIc acid. 

If. J. Morsman. lltlv. Chm. Atla 18, I2.W-OUI»35). 
cf. C. A. 29, 6.822'.— Ph,C(COCl)f (I), treatcil with NH.. 

{’h,C(CONIf,), (n), III. II, treated with 

X^OCl)t, gave 6,6-<lipl]enyltnrbi(uric acid (III), m. 298- 
« . Ill, treated with CHiN,, gave l,3-dimethyl.5,5.<li- 
plienylbarbitufic acid (IV), m. 200-7*. IV was also ^ 
obtained from I and (McNIOiCO. riiCIKCONUi)., 
(COCI)«, gave fi-phcnylbarbituric acid, in. 

. rhCH(CO,Mc),. treated with C,I[,Hr and 
*-Or.t. gave riiC,H,C(CO,Me)i (V), in. 70-N)* V on 
l'hC,n,CH(CO,n) (VI), m. 12.1-3 6*. 

* "•'{•J'lCOjTI), could not l>c isolated as an intermedi- 
VfV 6. ’ •"““■‘I with NH,, gave I’hC.H.CIfCONHi, m. 
i«,"i K V *• t" 0 scaled tube with NaOCt and urea > 

la hra. at lO.VR* and subsequently acidified, gave 
pnenyicyclohexenylbarbituric acid (VII), m 20‘>-I0*. 

save PliC.niiC(CO,Me),,in. 

• >^I Wvr phenylcydobexylbarbiiiiric acid, ni. 

. Julius Wliite 

magnesium compounds. V. Reaction bo- 
tjov? V * *>< p-tolueneaulfonic add and 

Kumo Mine J. Chm. Sne. Japan 56, 11J2- 
H .r 29. 70IOb-Tlie reaction between 9 

cetdiair^Pl- OJ) pro- 


man a^rf'n indicated by Gib 
7(MO" r I'n i' ■ “>50). !«' 111. yI'M ot m racli« 

order to «ii * reaction s}s(ein m 

to allow the reaction to proceed to the right. If 


Ibe reaclJon proceeded in 2 steps, only 0 5 of the ester 
would change to III and the yield of III should not be over 
60% (R is an alkyl or aryl group). The products of the 
reaction between PhiCIIOMgllr and p-MeCt1I,SOjKt 
are Ftllr, (Cin,SO,),Mg, (CHl'h,)i (IV) and Ph,CO (V). 
IV and V are not direct reaction products but they may 
he derived from the thermal deeonipn. of hemohyiirol 
during (he distn K. Kitsuta 

Mineral-oil sulfonic acids. V. Reactions of the min- 
eral oil aulfonic acids wflh aromatic amines. Jaroslaw 
bereda, K. Macura and A Udryckl. Her. 68B, 1033-9 
(HU6);cf. C A 29,7057'.— It had been found that heat- 
ing (he pure mineral oil sulfonic ocids with PhNIft gave, 
instead of the I’liNHi salt or anilide, sulfanilic acid (I), 
along with a hydrocarbon, as chief product: RbOiII 4* 
PliNlI, - II,NC.II.SO,H + UH. A more thorough 
study has liccn made of (Ins reaction, in which the SOilI 
group migrates from 1 compd to another. The forma- 
tion of 1 might be due to ihc splitting of! of SOiIf or to 
the presence of ItiSO, or its esters. To eliminate these 
possibilities (be mineral oil sulfonic acids were set free 
from their Na tails with I!>SO, free IICI and the purified 
Na sulfonates wire brnted a tong time wilh water. The 
coins of the sepd sulfonic acids contained no SO, ions, 
even after lioiting with alkali, but (he acids still reacted 
with I'hNili to form I and hydrocarbons PliNHi HiSO, 
was isolated from the uuxt when the reaction was earned 
out at IfiO* and I when it was earned out above IGD* As 
no ll|SO. or its esitrs were present, the PliNIIi IltSOt can 
bate been formtd only secondarily through the aid of 
water, always present in the liydrophilic mineral oil sul- 
fonic aeids This is possible only on the assumption that 
there is first (onnid PhNHSO,II which at higher temps, 
rearranges into I while hiating with water breaks it 
down into PUNIfi and DiSOi ihc reaction followed the 
same course with a- ami ^-toluidine The former gave 
3,4«Me(ltiN)C(1I,SO|H, wliereas the o-ioluidine docs not 
split off (he SOiII group from the sulfonic acids even on 
long boiling reaction sets m only at 220-30* under pres- 
sure The fonnation of amine aulfales ts a proof, as yet 
tndireet, that the reaclion proceeds through the arylsulf- 
eminic acids The isolation of PhNffi.Hi&Oa as on inter- 
mediate product m the reaction leading finally to I Is also 
an Indirect confirmation of the view that the com. baking 
process (Datkprotfts) of prepg. I from I'liNIft.HiSOi also 
proceeds through PhNIlSOiII, although the presence of 
the latter has not as yet been detected in this process. 
Attempts to Kolate the arylsulfanilnic acids In the reaction 
between mineral oil sulfonic acids and amines have like- 
wise thus far l.een without success. When dry ^-toluidine 
was heated with Ihc absolutely aiihyd. sulfonic acids at 
220-30", 6,2.Me(HiN)C,lI,SO,n was obtained, whence 
it IS to lie assumed that when the ^-position to the NH| 
group b occupied, the SOdl group is directed to the o- 
position. The evolution of Nifi was repeatedly observed 
when (he sulfonic acids-aimne riaction products were dis- 
solved in alkalies, and in the expts. with P-ioIuidine 
(Nni)tS04and I’hiNlI were Isolated Study ol Individual 
groups of lire mmerai oil uilfonK acids showed tiiat aro- 
matic amines split out the SO|!I group only from the oil- 
sol jj- and 2-acids. All the acids, however, split olT the 
SO>II group when boded with 20% lICl C. A. R. 

Acyl denvatives of o-amlnophenol C C. Sparks ond 
R. IJ. Nelson. Proe Indiana Acad. Set 44, 132—1 
(IR3I) —Acylation of o-kyJroannamylamtnaphenol (I) 
with CICOjMc yields a (fiarji rempJ (II), in. (.0 8-01,6®. 
Acylation of e-hydroxyinrlhyl carbanilate with hydroctn' 
namyf chloride gives a Oiacyl compd identical with II, 
indicating (hat a rearrangement occurs during acyla- 
tion. Sapon. of II gives I, m. 130 6-1®. Similarly 
a-tionleryUiminophenol (111), acylatcd with ClCOj6fe, 
gives B dmeyf eompif. (IV),m.CS 0®, also readily obtained 
by acylation of o-liydroxymelhyl carbanilate. Sapon. of IV 
Ki'^cs HI. W, J, Peterson 

Condeasation of alcohols with aromatic hydrocarbons in 
the preseoce of anhydrous aluminum chloride. II Con- 

deosation of secondary alcohols with beniene and tolu- 
ene. I. Tiukervamk and K. Tokareva. J. Gtn Chem 
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(U S s R ) 5,704-«(1035). cl. C -4. 29, 4746*— Con- t 
dcnsalion oF Me,CHOH (I) and EtClI(OH)Me (11) with 
C,lli and PhMe by the method previously descrilted gave 
up to 70% of alVyUted hydrocarbons An excess of AlCIi 
results in the formation of some dialkyl derivx PbMe 
gave only p-substituted derivs A tnixt of SO g I, 160 
cc Ctll< and 43 g AlClj gave 35 g of a fraction, b. 147- 
200“, consisting of cumene, b 150-1®, dJJ 0 8739, nt 
I 4040, and C«il,(CnMei)t. b 203-10®. p-Cymenc. b. , 
173-5®, dJJ 0A597, b\® 1 4048, was obtained in 35 g * 
yield from 30 g l.lOOcc PUMe and43 g. AlCU. I'hClt- 
I iMe, b 182-5®, d|S 0 8C25, n't, 1 487, resulted from 20 
g n. lOOcc C.lI,and30g.AlCI« MeCJf.CHEtMe. b 
103-7®, d;S 0 8011, bV 1 4903, was obtain^ from 20 g 
II, 100 cc. PhAIe and 25 g AlCli Chos. Bbne 

New method of aUcjIation of phenols 1. Tauhcrvanik 
and Z Nazarova J. Cen Chem (U, S S R ) S. 707-70 
(1935), cf preceding abstr — The method of aUrlation i 
of aromatic hydrocarbons in the nng by condensation 
«ith secondary and tertiary ales, in the presence of AtCli 
was applied to the alkylation of phenols The condensa- 
tion of McjCOII and MejC(OH)El with PhOH proceeds 
analogously to that with CiHt and PhMe, giving CO-70% 
of alkyl phenob. As by-products there are ohtamed alkyl- 
ated hydrocarbons (PhCMei and MeCtlbCEtMci) 
formed evidently as secondary products of the reaction 
of alkyl phenols with the excess of A1CI« Thecondensa- * 
tion of secondary alca (MciCHOH and EtClt(Oll)Mc) 
with PhOH produced only msignificant amts of alkyl 
phenols The chief products of condensation svere simple 
esters of alkylated phenols. C|1I>CiII.OC>Hi and Call*- 
Ctll.OCall* Similar results were obtained by Dams 
and Bathrock by condensation of seconda^ ales 
with phenob sn the presence of ZnCli la geoeral, 
the mechanism of the condensation of secondary and ter- * 
tiary ales with phenols is different The secondary ales 
m distiBCtioa from tertiary ales do not give considerable 
amti of ole&ns and all^l halides The condensation 
proceeds evidently according to the scheme ROH + 
A1C1, -® A1C1,{0R) + HCI, PhOH + 2AlCI,(OR) — 
KCsHtOR -f 2MC]>OH Thu u conGmed bytbeoormal 
reaction of condensation of MctCHOH with toisole, pv- 
ing 70% of a mixt. cf c-'and P-isopropylamsote. A nmt. 
of 23 g Me]C(OH)l.t, 23 g. PhOH and 40 ce of peir. o 
ether was treated with 25 g AlCl, on a water bath for 3-4 
hrs The reaction mixt was doeompd. with ice and 
csld with El, 0 The Et,0 exln wu treated with 10% 
NaOW, giving 70% of HOCilhCEtMe,, m. 91 5-2*. 

I rom the nonphenolic fraction was isolated PhCEtMe,. 
b 188*. Condensation of 22 g McCOfI, 20 g PhOH in 
V) cc of petr ether wnth 20 f AICI, gave 34 g (75 5%) 
of llOCill.ChIc,, m 09®. With increased addn. of AlCU 
in the reaction, the formation of alkylated hydrocarbons ^ 
increases Of these PhCMe,, b 105-7®, and C*H,- 
(CMe,),, m 78®, were isolated The condensation of 27 
g amsolc, 15 g. Me,CHOH and 33 g AICI, product a 
little HOC«H,CHAfe,, b 210-25®, and 25 g. of amixt of 
«.MeOC.H.CllMe„ b. 193-200®, and P-MeOC.ll,- 
CHMe,, b 212-15®, and MeOC,H,(CHMe,),,b 220-3®. 

Chas Blanc 

Methylenepyrocatecbol Marcel Mottier Anh. ttt. m 
phys nat 17, 289-01(1935) —A 20% yield of fnertyfcee- 
pyrocalic}u>l \% obtained by heating a suspension of 55 g 
pyTocateeholin200cc of H.O, 40 g KOl!,140g CII,Ct, 
and 125 cc EtOII m an autoclave at 120® for 24 brs , 
bii 57°, dj; 1 185, «»,? 1 53S07. W J Pcierson 

2,d'Dibeiizo;lliTdroquinone Otto Dischendorler and 
August Vcrdino Moitalsh 66, 255^(1035) ; cf Doer- 
ner, Bet. 12. 061(1879); Ann. 210, 264(1881); Dogert 
and llowelb, C A. 24, 1030— While the compd has 9 
not actually been synthesized, the evidence is defioilcly 
m favor of the fart that the compd from m-C.Ht(OBz)t 
and BzCl with AICI, is 2,0-dihenzoylhydrogutnant (1) and 
not the 2.5.isomer 1. m 210®, results in 12% yield. 
duiieiale, m 146® (72% yield); diheneeaU, m 146* 

Br derm , yellow, m 140-1®. I with alk Me.SO. give* 
a numo.XU ether (2-hydroxy-5-met)u>xy-l^-dibe»*oylbm- 
rcM*), light yellow, m lOl* (Acderi* , m 1(W®) Oxida- 


turn of I gives 2,C-<fi5enzo>/}oineiie, orange-yellow, m 
162®. Ph,CO and BzCl with AICI, at 200-20® pve a 
poor yield of l,3^ihentoy\ben%tne (11), m 100* (with a 
very small amt. of 1,3, 6-C«H|Dri, m 118®) Isophthalic 
acid (III) was transformed into the S-NO, denv , the 
add chloride of whidi yiefdi with C.H. and AICI, the 
S-NOt jenv of II, m 130* (75% yield, ba«ed on III); 
hleONa gives 3,5,3'^'‘lelrabeTiteylctexyhenuiie, bnght 
red. m ^2* and 210® (liquid crystals) SnQiandlK^- 
AcOH pvc 89% of the 5-NIIt aertv (IV) of II, yellow, 
m. 129-^*. soly in boiling HiO about 1 0000; //Cf 
taU,xn,\^*‘, tuijate, btnzylidene iern (V), pale yellow, 
m 124* (92% yield), Ac dertt , m 147®, Bt iem , 
m 152 3*; 2,4,G-tn-Br dmv , m 235® (81% yield) 
(Ac derte , m. 215®) Nitration of V in coned HtSO. 
gives 31% of the 2,4lDr 4,S)^t‘NOe drriB of TV, orangf- 
yellow, m. 107®. IV through the diazo reaction yields 
Ihe5-//0dmr. (VI) of 11, m. 135*; Aedmr ,m. 133-0®. 
2,4fi-trt’B' derte , m 216®. Oxidation of c-crcsotie acid 
with KtSiO. yields .3.2,5.Me(On),CJl,CO,lI fdiaulaU, 
m 150*); VI gives 2 fi-dtberiuylquinont, m. 164®. 2,6- 
llO(McO)C,H,Bz nnd PhCH{0H)Bz with 75% H,SO. 
give 27% of 4-mtlhoxy’S bexwl-1 ,2-diphenylnumorexe 
(VII), IB 155®, and about 10 6% of 2-hydrox^-melkoxy- 
4(or 6)-deS}IbenzopheHene, m. 23i® (Ac dern , m 168°) 
CfO» in AtOH oxidizes VII to 2-bentciyloxy-S-melhoxy-I,3- 
dibenceylheascae, nv 121® (75% yield); hydrolysts gives 
the 2-)lD denv, yellow, m 101®, identical with the 
mooo-Me ether of Doelmcr'i compd (i e,I). 

C J West 

Certain bases derived from pyrcgallo) ethers Mme 
Y.deLestfangc BuJI sec ckif” [6), 2, 1078-84(1035) — 
Pyrogallol reacted with CtiSO. and NaOII to give the 
4 possible mono- and di-Ft ether* which were sepd by 
vacuum disin and idrnliOcd largely by color reactions 
(ineompansonwiihrcvorcinolandpryocaicchol) Thel,3- 
di-El eibcf (1) b,i 120®; the 1,3-di-Et ether (11) ra.OO^ 
The I-Pt ether (III) m 05 5* and its diacctate m 75*. 
The 2-Et ether (IV) m. 102® and Us diaretate m 77*. 
These and the eorresponding Me ethers or their aettates 
reacted with glycerol dichIoro))ydrm and alkali to rve 
benxodiozan derivs or linear ethers The lollowiog were 
ptei^ : 2(and 3)-llydroTyTnethyl-8.meihoxybcnzodioxao, 
from the Me analog of 111. The compd* were not sepd . 
they th* 103* 2(and 3).Chloroinethyl-8-melhoxybeozt>- 
dioxan, bi» 167*. 2(and S)-Die1hylamiDomethyI-8- 
methoxybetizodioxan, h,* 173-5*. 2(and 3)-Hydroiy- 
metbyl-Swthoxybenzixlioxan, bn 100-3® 2(azid 3)- 
Cbloroniethyl 8-clhoxybcnzodioxan, bi. 173*. 2(and 3)- 
I^thylaminomelhvl-S-ethoxybenzodioxan, hi. lf8-90 . 
I yielded C,H,(brt),OCII,CII ClI, O, b,* 172®, which 

tcacteil with NIlEt* to form 2,3-(EtO)iC»IfiOCIf)CH- 
(OH)CH,NH, b„ 108®. IICI salt, m 78-80®. H 
yields analogous compds ; the oxide bn 172®, and the 
base bit 193®, II was also treated with ClCIIiCIItNEt, 
lo form 2 jiethyfaminc«thoxy'l,3.dtc{hoxybenz«je,' /fCJ 
salt, m 134-5*. 1 with aCH.CMiNEt, gave 3-dietbyl- 
aminoclhoxy-I,2-diethox7benicnc, hi. 180®; HCI salt, 
m 112-13* R. Baltzly 

Contact changes of aafrole Yasun Pujita J Chem. 
See Jape* 56, 1205-0(1935) —I*assmg safrole (I) vnth 
water through a Cu tube cootg active C at 4Sf>-600 
gives the following products' I -• isosafrole (11), 11 
pyrocateebol, 4-propylpyToeatechol and creosol Or I -• 
ethylpjTocaiechol methylene ether -» p-ctbylphenol For 

obtaining II from I, use of CaO or other alkalies pve* better 

results than active C. K JCitsuta 

Contact changes of camphor Yasuji Pujita /• 
Chem Sot Japan 56, 1210-12(1935) —Passing 
with water through a Cu tube contg active C at 4fO-^^l 

gave rarvenone (I) Subsequent changes are* 1 '' 

- 11,0 

carvarrol — o-creK,l Or I — p-cymenc — cumene 

K. Kilsuti 

The meleeuUr consbtubon of qumhydrene. J. Fs’-J' 
CMH and O R Poz Anales see espah Jls quim 33, 
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627-«2(l935). cf C. A. 26. 4517.— Further worL by 
niagnetochem methods shows that the constitution ol 
C-benroquinhjTlrone does not correspond to the hj-potbesis 
of free mdicals, but to the classical hj-polhesis ot additive 

combination of qumone and hjdroquinone. E. M S 

Vnsaturated ehromophores II. The eOect tf the 
ketonn;! chain on the color of the metal salts of hydroxy- 
Tinrl ketones 1. Salts of disahcylalacetone. Angelo 
Manfini. fJors chm 65, 474-n 3(1935) ; cf C A 
29, 65S2*. — A review of the literature shows that in spite 
of some knowledge of the bcha\-ior of unsatd Lctoncs 
toward ecids and their halochromism, there hate been 
no sj'stematic researches on the bathoehromic effect of 
the salification of unsatd. HO ketones other than the work 
of Vorlinder (C A. 19, 1413); Pfeiffer, (Org Moltktd- 
rertinjunjoi, Stuttgart 1927, p 91, C A 21, SG25) 
The past work indicates that the greater the no of \in>l 
groups the more intense is the color of compds of md> 1 
ketones (salts, acids, metal salts) For this reason it was 
of interest to study the bathoehromic effect produced bj 
salification of the OH of unsatd phenolic ketones, to 
what c-rtent this batbochroniiwn, } c , the true halo- 
chromism of Vorlander, is rreserNed, whether the nature 
of the substituent cation of the h>dro't>l H influences the 
effect, and if it is possible to obtain 2 forms of salts, a 
colot^ salt and a colorless salt The present work deals 
with disahejlalacetone (1), and shows that salification 
gives 2 senes of salts (1) yellow salts, corresponding to 
the color of I and its etliers, and (2) red salts, like the 
Ha salts of analagous unsatd phenolic ketones, i e , like 
the balodiromes “CO HX The stabihty of the 2 iorms 
depends on the particular cation, e g , some salts which 
ppt m red forms change to stable yellow forms, indicating 
that the red form is stable only m the case of certain 
cations The red forms are stable in the ca«e of rations 
with pronounced metallic character, c g , alk.slios, a!k 
earths, Pb, Cd, KHrCu, etc , whereas with most other 
metals the imtial red forms change to the >-ellow forms, 
e^g , wvtli Co, Ni and with still weaker cations, e g , Al, 
Cr, feme Fe, elc , the onginaJ opts arc yellow Tbe«e 
red and yellow forms probably hate some i«onicnc rela- 
bon, and may be considered analogous to “Adduirt A” 
and Addukt D” of Vorlander (foe ei ! ) In ihis case 
the red and yellow salts would correspond to the activa* 
non-activation of the unsatd ehromophores in 
the suifled HO ketone mols , »<i that the red forms com- 
'Pf®® fo the halochrcme "Addukt A” compds ami llie 
yellow forms to the colorless "Addukt H” compds The 
consfiiutioas of the 2 forms are represented thus. 


and reiser, C. A. 3, Cl) and an cicccss of metal salt, or 
from I in benzine and moist metal hydroxide. Three 
types were obtained: (1) ppts. stable m the red fonn, 
(2) ppts stable in the yellow form, and (3) red ppts. not 
stable in this form The change m group (3) does not 
depend on hydrolysis or on a change in the degree of 
hydration All salts are scry stable in air, but with diJ. 
acids they decompose with formation of I, while decompu- 
hot leads to formation of the halochromes and thence to 
‘ closing of the nucleus 


O H'Ov 

li >C.H, 

^CH CH C CH CIK 


C«II, 
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H CH CII CH/ 
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Red salts 


wn-esponds to complex internal salts of the 
the probable structure of 
'otudes.” These structures conlorm to the 
cevelopnient of a dipole ketovinyl chain, thus: CH 

CHCO;CHcii_ — — CH— CH— C.CH— CH— . The 
lhoul?f*,l are coniplcT, and this interpretation, 

results, is tentauie. The 

«vre prepd from the ale. Ni salt of I (cf. Decker 


Ttic action of alkalies and HIT, OH is complicated; these 
do not decompose the salts completely when cold. ^Ith 
respect to optical behavior, the yellow salts show the 
same absorption, regardless of the nature of the catio/J 
and of the soUent, absorption is complete up to S70 p 
The red salts also sliow identical spectra, whici arc prac- 
tically independent of the metal and the soKent; they 
absorb Completely up to 500 fi, a little less m green-yelloW 
* than do the yellow sails The absorption of I in various 
solvents IS the s.imc as that of the yellow salts, that of 
solns of I in ocids the same as that of the red salts. Prob- 
ably therefore I, its acid derivs and its red and yellovr 
salts, hate the same cosstituijooorarerelated isomerically 
With the exception of the Ag salt, all salts contain HjO 
of cO'stR (dependent perhaps on the codrdmate uusatn 
of the kctodivinyl chain), and the dehydration curves and 
j the high temps of completion (]S0-2C>D”) indicate that at 
least some of the H|0 mols. aro bound codrdmativ ely to 
the complexes There seems to be no relation between 
Uie HtO of crystn and the colors, as wath the already 
known Na salt (cf. Orient, i'Aarm J^ajl36, 101; Fabtny, 
German pat 110,521). Grpufi sell, CirHj,Or* 

Mg 4IItO, dark pomepranate-red, dehydrated at 210* to 
the onfcyd tall, chocolate color; its cold C»HiN soIn« 
five when boiled o nolet-rcd ppt and yellow mother 
6 liquor Co toll, CnlluOsCa 6HiO (II), intense carmine* 
red with metallic reflection, anfiyxf. sail, maroon. Sr 
tall, C,tII,.0;Sr 711,0 (III), wine-rod; anhyd tall. 
maroon Bo sail, Ci,Hi,0,Ha 511,0 (IV), scarlet with 
golden reflection, onAyd. iaW, wme-r^. CiHtN solns 
ol II, in and IV are violct-rcd, but turn yellow, perhaps 
because of diFomoisomensm. Cd salt, CuHttOiCd 2HtO, 
red, onAyi salt, maroon. P6 salt, CnHuOjPb 2H:0, 
carmine, when ppld. from basic Pb acetate it is violet* 
' red Ammentonil raprie salt, CnHijOjCu 5H,0 NHi, 
cantiinc, decomposes at PO-100®. Ag sail, CiiHuO^Agj, 
gray -black xnth golden yellow reflection Li salt, from 
very coned, solns , purple-red. Jib salt, from v ery coned 
solns , purple-red salt, from I in NH.OH and 

NH«CI, bright red. Thallovs salt, maroon-black with 
lustrous reddish green reflection. Group (2). — Cupne 
salt, CitHitO,Cu 11,0, silky ydlow; oB/iya salt, greenish 
8 yellow Zn salt, Ci,HiiO,Zn 2H,0, chrome-yellow; 
anhyd raff, greenish yellow, .i/rrewne ro/l, Ci,Hi,0|Hg.- 
HjO, greenish yellow, anhyd. salt, olive color. Fernf 
salt, (C,7HitO,),Fc, CH.O, dirty yellow; anhyd. salt, 
dark maroon Al salt, (Ci7HuO,),Al, CH,0, yellow; 
anhyd salt, yellowish green Be salt, yellow. Cr sail, 
yellow Croup (3) — Mn salt, CitHuOjMd H,0, liver- 
ied when moist, greenish yellow or brown when dry; 
anhyd. salt, maroon-yellow. Ferrous salt, CirHisOjFe - 
® 3H^. brilliant dark red when pptd , but turns maroon- 
yellow.and when dry IS dirty yellow; anhyd. salt, maroon 
A’l salt, CnlluOjXi oH,0, bright scarlet when pptd., but 
turns yellow, and when dry is intense yellow; anhyd 
salt, greenish maroon. Co salt, Ci,H„OiCo 2H,0, dark 
red when pptd , brick -orange when dry, remains red when 
kept in water; its C,H,N solns. are red. Merairous sail, 
Ci»HnO>Hgj 6HjO, dark red when pptd , maroon when 
drv, or hwf safr. C. C Dans 
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Preparation of acetoasthranll deriratlTea Mosulie 
Uayasbi, Ibua Honkawa and Hirocbtka i^amilawa. 
J. Chcm Soc Japan 56, 1102-5(1035) — fi-Mttbyl-2- 
aDthranJ and its 2,3-isoiner, 5-nietbyl*24cetoanthraniI 
and 4-meth7l 2-acet03nUiranil arc prc^. K. KitsuU 
Condensation of acetoanthranil deriTatiscB with ben- 
zene Mosulte llayasbi, Hirochika Namiltawa and Ikuo 
Morikawa J Chim Soe, Japan 56, 1100-11(1935) — 
Condensation of acetoantbranil and Cill* with AlClj eaves 
2-ammodiphenyl ketone, m 109-10*, and 2*rbenylaimno- 
diphenylketone, m 1215-2*, 3 mcthyI-2 acetoanthranil, 
in a similar manner, gives a small amt of 2-pfaenylatnim>- 
S-methyldiphenyl ketone, m 123-3 5®; 5-methyI 2-aceto- 
antbraoil gives 2-amino-5-n]ethyldiphenyl ketone, m C4- 
4 5*, and 2-pbmyIammo-5-metbyldiphenyl ketone, m. 
163 5® K.Kltsufa 

Kew synthesis of epbednne derivabTcs V Bruckner 
and A Krkmli Arch Pharm 273, 372 84(1935) — 
In a former communication (C A 29, 5825') it is shown 
that from the if*nitrositea of metbyl isoeugenol and -iso- 
safrole the acetates of a-(3,4-dimethozypbenyi)-ll-iiiito- 
propanol (I) and a-(3,4 metbylene(liozyphenyl)*jl-Ditro- 
propanol (U), resp , can be prepd. in good yield. Both 
nitro compds can be electrolytically reduced to the corre- 
sponding hydrorylaminedcrivs .nCH(0Ac)CH(NnOll). 
Me (m and IV). Tbese bases are stable only in the form 
of tbeir salts (i e , hydrochlorides), since, when liberated 
therefrenn, an alkyl migration immedutely occurs from 
O to K, thus leading to the alkali-sol , very well crystg 
^f-Ae derivs , RCH(OH)CH|N(OH)AelMe (V and VI) 
On treatment with dil HCl, howeter, the alkyl migraiioo 
occurs in the opposite direction, in other words, the HOI 
salts of the O-acetylated bases (III and IV) are again 
recovered Since the prepo of the faydrosytamine bases 
(V and VI) can be elTected in good yield, the authors have 
undertaken, by the aid of Danberger's reaction—mvolving 
interaction of hydroxydamme bases with aldehydes— to 
prep through the mironcs various epbedrine denvs. by 
further reduction of the former. In the last 2 phases of 
the synthesis the procedure of Kagai and I^nao (C. A. 
23, 3689) was followed In order to do this it is above 
all cecessarr in reducing the NOi compds (1 and II) to 
ssolate the bydroxyUmioe derive as S-Ac compds If 
the formation of nitrones is desired the Ac group must 
first migrate from K to O Purthcrmorc. tc sb^d be 
noted that only the Jrte hydroiylamme bases, not their 
salts, arc able to react with aldehydes The problem 
then to prep nitrones from the reduction products (V 
and VI) eras nevertheless practically eol>ed m 1 phase, 
since the alkyl migration from O to N is apparently not 
immediate E g , on treating the acetoxyhydroiylamine 
compds (m and IV) in coned at) solus, with an aldehyde 
and thereupon liberating the faydroxylamuie bases by 
addn of NaiCOj, nitrone formation Icdlows immediately. 
Katurally, in the case of many aldehydes the rapidity of 
nitrone formation cannot reach the rapidity of the alkyl 
m.'gratiiitt from O to N, so tkst m snei, by no means 
infrequent, cases, the reaction product consists pre- 
dominantly of the original A’-acetyIhydro*ylaroine compd 
(V, resp , VI). In accordance with the above-described 
prmciple there hate been prepd from the 2 hydrosyl- 
amme compds. (V and VI) the corresponding methylene-, 
tienzylidene-, w-mtrobenrylidcne-, salicylidenc-, vera- 
trylidene- and piperonylidene lutroncs Dunng these 
expts It developed that the adherence of the a-Ac group is 
markedly influenced on the one baud by substituents of 
the a-aryl group, on the other hand by the charaeier of 
the radical in combination with the nitrone ring It was 
observed among other things that as a rule the adherence 
of the Ac group in melhylisoeugenol denvs is much less 
than in the corresponding isosalrole derivs ; ccrtam nib- 
stituentiof the nitrone ringsreaken the ester union msucb 
cases so much that it is split during the nitrone formation 
^ the action of the KaiCO, as applied in slight excess 
In the senes of tnelhylisoeugenol denvs only in the case 
“f methylenenitrone, (MeO),CiH,CH(OAc)aiMe. 
NOCHj (VII) and m-nitrobenrylidenenitrone (VIU) did 


1 IheAcOgTOupremainunchanged, while with veratrylidene- 
iatrone,(MeO)iCyi,CH(OH)CHAIeN^£^CiW,{OJf<), 

(DC), salicylidenenilTone (X) and benzylidcoerutrone (Xl) 
It was sapond. to a HO group by the action of KajCOj 
On the other band it developied that all isosafrole denvs , 
I e , in the methylene- (IQI), benzylidene- (XHI), s^icyU 
idene- (IQV), m-nitrobenzylidene- (XV) and piperonyli- 

• deoe-nitrone (XVT), the AcO group remained unchanged. 
ThattheAcO group of certain nitrones of themethylisoeu- 
genol type is actually sapond. dunng the formation can be 
piroved by a somewhat modified synthesis of the des- 
acetylated nitrones Thus, on boiling the /f-ecetylated 
hydroxylamine derivs. (V and VI) and with aq HiSO,, the 
Ac group after migration from N to O is smoothly split 
off If one thereupon suspends in a thus prepd, 
soln. of a-(3,4^imelhoxyphenyl)-fl-hydroxylaminopro- 

3 panol (XVll) either BzH, salicylaldebyde, veratraldebyde 
or m-0|NCtHaCHO, (here are formed in the 1st 3 eases 
the same nilroncs, which were also previously obtained 
from the hydrozylamino compd (V). bimilarly, it could 
be shown (hat (he dil Ht£0« soln of a-(3,4-rnetbylene- 
dioxyphen)l)-fl hydroxylaminopropanol (XIX), which iras 
prepd. by the acidic sapon. of VI, yielded with the corre- 
sponding aldehydes in weakly alk. soln products as 
binisylidme- (SX), m-nilrobenzyiidene- (XS), piperonyl- 

* KJcfie- (XXn) or salieylidencnitrones fXXHI), resp , not 
ideniical with Ibe compds XlII,XIV,XVandI^. Kota- 
tic diflercnces are api arent in (he soly. of the various 
nitrones m ands Very striking is the fact that many 
dcsacetylated nitrones slowly dissolve in dil HCl, while 
the acetylated nitrones possess no observable soly. m 
(his acid. In this connection it should be noted that the 
niironea ol both types are almost completely msol tn 

} H<0 Accordingly, the supposition arises that the des* 
acetylated nitrones, m contrast to their Ac derivs , possess 
a weakly bane character, which may possibly fisd ex- 
planation m a radically dilTercnt constitution of the 3 
types. If one formulates the acetylated mtrones la 
accordance wnh ihe general formula RCH(OAc)CHMc- 
N O CHR (SQV) m the strictest sense of the word ss 


then the neutral character of the acetylated denvs. 
and Ihe basic character of the desacetylated products 
would not be easily intelligible. The final decision of this 
question could not for the present be adduced; further 
iDvestigalions will be necessary to assure more definite 
msight. Arcordingty the present oomesdature of the 
, desacetylated mtrones has been retained Bentylidtnt’ 
' mlrcne (XI) of XVII. leaflets from C«H<-ligTotn, m ICO 
5o/if>fB/<7ifni/-pTT« (X), yellosnsh white fine needles, m 
148-50* m-Ntlrobtntiltdrntmtrtne (VIII) of HI, yellow 
needles from ale., m 190*. m-Jiilroh^tyluienenilrofU 
(XVm) of XV2Z, yellow mtcrovcopro pn<ms from a/c , 
m. 174*. Beniylidenenitront (inil) of I V, pnsms, m 
158-9*. BenzyltJenenilrone (XX), of TDX, leaflets from 
ale , m 140®. SaheyMenenttrone (XlV ) of I V, y ellow 
a needles, m 14C*. Saltcyltdrnmttrone (XXm) of XIX, 
faintly yellow cryst. powder, umitable in the air and 
daylight, m. 117-18*. m-Ntlrebeniylidenenitrone (XY) 
oflV.lei non yello w ne edles, m. 190*. W’Kttrebenxyltdene’ 
mirone (ST) of XIX, lemon yellow microscopic crystals, 
m. 171*. Piptronyhdenentirone (XVI) of IV, prisms, w 
158-00*. 3,4-Dimethoiy-N‘benzylnorephtdrine (XXVl), 
felty needles, m lCe-35*. 3.4-Dtmethexy-N.hcmoceroiryi- 
worepjWrmefXXVni.leaflels.m 125-7*. 3,4-itelhyUM- 
dtoxy-ti-btnzylnoTtphedrtne (XXVIII). felty needles, m 

II7 5-10-5* 3.4-MethylmedioxyN-homop\peronylnor- 

ephedrtnt (XXIX), CiJIi/)iN, leafleU. m 123.^IM*^ 

Kew denralives of dihydrodivanillin and method for 
the catalytic reduetien of rntrostyrenes Kurt Maurer 
and Bruno Schicdt. J prait Chhn 144, 41-8{103o) 
Divandlm (1) (20 g ), Ac^ and H,SO, give 25-7 g ol 
the ItexaacetaU. ro 160*, on hydrolysis there results 
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en^D I I (30 r ). 12 g. NaOH, so cc. HjO and 60 g 
Me,SO. (added m ponions) gi\e 25-30 g. dneratnc 
aldehyde (H), m. 138* (dtertme. m. 184*). It (10 g) 
with MeXO, in MeOH-KOI! gives 6 g lns-3,4-dtmtthoxy- 
nUrosiyrene. yellow, m. 206"; this is catalylically reduced 
m AcOH-HiSOi at 3 aUn-pressure to dihcmov cratrytanune 
(35% yield), a pale yellow thick oil, whose Ae dtnr m 
78*. 3,4-MethylenedioiynitrostyTene gives 70% homo- 
ptptfonylamme (Ac denv., m. 101*); with (COiCt)« this 
gives Et hcmop^peronylosamaK, m 131*. 3,4-Dinietbojy- 
phecylmtiostyrene gives 23% of homoverairylamine (the 
remainder consists of polymeruation products) The Me 
ether of a.(3,4-dmiethoiyphcnyl)-<j-mtroethariol gives 
74% of the corresponding amine. C J Tlest 

Dehydrogensboii of phenols Holger Erdtroan 
Sunsk Km. Tids. 47. 223-30(1935) (in German), cf 
C. i4. 28, 1337*; 29, 2938’. — Some expts. were made to 
det. the optimum aadity for dehydrogenation, the fol- 
lowing gave the test yield: 20 g. (erulic acid in 120 cc 
EtOH and 160 cc. 12% aq FeCl, were let stand 30 mm 
then 40 cc. coned. HCl was added. Dilg this to OTO cc 
and filtering after 12 hrs. gave 1.8 g. dehydrogenation 
product, m. 202-5*. Vanillic acid ester oxidiaed with 
NatSiOr gave the corresponding debydro cempd , m. 231* 
Improved method for prepg. S-iodovanilha 3g vanillin 
m 10 cc. 0.2 N NaOH is dild to 25 cc , 50 cc 10% I soln 
IS added very slowly This soln. contains the least amt 
KI to hold the I. Add a little NallSOi and wash the 
ppt. which forms with water Recrystallisc from AcOH 
Yield, 4 g , m. 180*. It is less easily raethylated than 
vanillin. 5>Icdoveratraldehyde, m 73*. is oxidued 
with KMnOi to the acid, m 185* The acid, boiled 
10 hrs. under a reflux with 10% MeOH, gives the ester, 
m 106*. which, heated 5 mm at 320* and extd with 
boiling aettene and the acetone dtld with HtO, gives 
dtveratne di-Me ester, m. 130 2*, the same m p 
as that of dehydrodieugesol. DehydrodivaiuUtn m alk 
lots, was treated with NHiOH HCl for 3 bn oo the 
water bath. The oxime heated 6 hrs. with AcjO gave 
dehydrodivanilloimrile diacetate. m. 220*. This last 
compd. was alio made ty treating vanillm oxime with 
FeCl* and NaiSjOr and from vanflloaitnle m the same way 
tiveg.ami-m-.tyt«iioIi2alc. dehydrogermted with 200 cc. 
4 5% FeCli by agitating with a strong current of air gave 
3.1 g.dehydrodi-m-orym-xyl«iol,m.l37*. The acetybted 
product, m. 109*. Me gallate m MeOH made alk. 
wth a satd. Ba(On)j eoln. gives a copious ppt. which 
?tJ*‘’J5r,''*"*°*®8*^tionfoT2 5 hrs. and acidification with 
du. HQ gives 30% of ellagic acid. Gallic aad did not 
give ellagic acid and Ba(OK)i is mere effective than other 
A. R. R. 

Maxmum rotations of carhoxjUc acids contaimng a 
phenethyl group, p. A. Levene and Stanton A Hams 
/. Bwl Ckm in, 725-33(1935) —PA(C//,),Ci/l/c£< 
U) can te prepd. frem active AmOH without racemixation 
and, on the basis of the max. rotation of I, the max. rota- 
of other members of the phenethyl senes can be 
w ^,*1:. this data as a basis, substances of the type 
Me(PhCH,CH,)CH(CH,).CO,H. where « = 0 or an 
integer, were prepd. Periodic fluctuations of the rota- 
tory values as n increased were noted, thus parallelling 
me obs^atjons with the analogous Ph senes and with 
normal senes. Ph(CH,)tCJI- 
J/cCO,;/ (Mi’o* -51.20*, wasprepd h7theCH,(CO,Et), 
vf resolved by the cinchonidme salt from 

Pl‘{CH.),CHMe(CH,),OH and anhyd. HI fol- 
„ eduction with Raney’s catalyst m alk. MeOH 
-17 b„ 96*. d” 0A563. ny 1.4860, [MJy 
prepd. from BzH and active Am- 
k intermediate PACi/(0/J)C//,C//Afe£r. 

^5097, (Mly -5 09*, which 
anhyd HI overnight at -70* and 48 hrs. at room 
—35.1*. The values for IMJ of 
«e based on the parent AcOH, and 
f!- parent hydrocarbon are found by using 

‘te above. Ph(CH,V 

’^tm),b, 162-4 . niwaaalsoprepd.fromPh(CH,)r 


1 CHMeCH,CH,Br and 11 via the intermediate Ph(CtI,),. 
CIIMtCIUCI{{CO-H)u m. 9G~8*, which on heatmg at 
180* gave HI, b, 1C2", d” • 1 018. nV 1-5C66, {M)y • 
-3 29% Et ester (IV), b, 122*, d*‘ 0 965. n’J 1.4872, 
IM)V -17iJ0*. IV with Na and LlOH gave FA(Cf/,),. 
CIIMe(ClI,),OII. b., 155*, dj* 0 9477, n»o‘ 1 5080. Ully 
-10 13* Similarly i’A(C//,)iC//Me(CH',)jCO,// (V). 
b* I 172*, dl’ 1 0014, «y 1 5039. (MIV -7.20*, was 
prepd ro reduced with PtOj in AcOH gave C*//ii{Q7,),- 
^ ajMe{CII.),COtH. b„ 180*. d’’ 0 9528, nV 1.4657, 
1M)V -2 51“ and V gave CMii{CIU)iCnMe(Cij,),. 
C<V/.b««136-(0*,d’*0 9455,ny 1 4685, (Mjy -3 18*. 
All values for (Mj are max and for the homogeneous 
substance. R- C Elderfiejd 

rtr-Cinnamic acid Julius Meyer. Z pkystk. Cjtem 
AI74. 77-8(1935) —The theory that the 3 «i-cinnaniic 
acids are chem isomers u supported inadequately and 
3 has teen abandoned by most workers. Everything 
pemts to chem identity and polymorphism. R. H. R 
Chemistry cf B-arylglutaeonic acids. G R. Gugte. 
Proc Indian Acad Set 2A, 185-98(1935), cf.C.A,29, 
1795’ —A yield of 47 g of crude aads (I) was obtainrf 
by the addn of 65 cc of p-MeCsH.OEt (11) to the celled 
reaction mixt of 200 g of citric acid and 240 cc. of coned. 
lltSO, and SO cc fuming HiSO, The HjO-sol. portion 
of I contained d-(2-ethoxy-5-metbyIphenyl)gluta^oiiic 
* acid (til), m 153* (decompn ); HO anhydride, m. Ii2“; 
scmtanilide, m 13C*; HO ami, m 1C3*. HI with R,50« 
gave €.meth>lcoumaitn-4-«cetic and (IV), m. igQ* 
(decompn.) The HiO-msol residue of I on reervsta. 
from ale m 190-200* and gave 2 Et esters, m 124^ (V) 
and 110-15“ (VI) Hydrolysis of 15 g of V gave 8 g 
of the mocolactone of S.ll'-(2,2'-diethoxy*5,5'-<iimeUiyi, 
dipbeoyDgluunc acid (VII), ra. 205“. Hydrolysis cf VI 
. gave 2 g of 2,2'*diethoxy>5,5''dimethylcb3lcone>o-acetic 
and (VIII), m. 232*, Et ester, m 133”, semicarbatone, 
m 2C4“ (decompo ) ; semicarbazoneof Et ester, m. lyi*. 
m (10 g ) m 50 cc cold 80%, H,SO, gave with 20 Cg. of 
n 3 5 g mixed ands (IX) . On esterification IX gave 
2 g of VU. 1 g of Vm and IV. H,SO. (&0%),allcwed 
to act oo 2 5 g vm at room temp , yielded 1 g T^thozy* 
4«methyl<3-Vetoindeseacetic acid (X), m. 216* (de« 
compn); Et ester, m. 169“; semicarbaxose. a. 247* 
0 (decompn.): semicarbaxone of Et ester, m. 20S* (de- 
compo.). X could not be obtained from m. Coacd. 
HtSO« (10 cc.) reacting at 60* with 2 g Vm gave 1,5 g. 
of a neutral compd., m. 1C5*; semicarbazone, m. 245* 
(decompn ). VII (5 g }. heated at GO* for 1 hr. in 2o cc. 
coDcd. H,SO., gave 1 g. IV and 3 g. of the neutral dilactone 
(XI), m. 184*, of p,5'-(2,2'.diethoxy-5,5'-dimelhyid|. 
pAcirj-f/gfatericacrrf. ^cutrAfcot5eo5C2cacif5yCde^ea('‘ 
meat of VII with H,50f XI (I 5 g.) on hydrolysis and 
' ethylation gave 1.7 g. of the tb-Et ester, m. 82*, which 
on hydrolysis gave 5,ff'-(2,2'-diethoTy-5,5'-dime1iiyl. 
dipbenyOglutanc aud (XII), m. 219* (decompa.); 
di-Me ester, m. 105*; anhydride, m. 1S9“; acid anihde. 
tn. 193* (decompn); anil, m. 216*. XU, warmed Vnth 
HtS04.gave IV and a small amt. of VII. The di-Me and 
di-Et esters of XU did not condense with aromatic ^de- 
hydes. ff,/S'-(2,2'-Dimethoxy-5,5'-dimethy!dipheiijri). 
g glutanc add was prepd. by the hydrolysis and met hvla-. 
tion of XI. A yield of 52 g. of mixed acids (XxJI) was 
obtamed by the addn of 80 cc. p-MeCtM40Me (XIV) to 
a reaction mixt. of 200 g. citnc acid, 200 cc. coned. H,sO, 
and 120 cc. fuming HiSO«. The HOAc-soI. portion of 
Xm gave B-{2-meihoxy-5-methylphenyI)gIutaconic aad 
(XV), m. 167* (decompn ). The HOAc-insol. portion 
of Xlll on reciystn. from ale. gave 12 g. 2,2'-dimeth<3iy. 
5,S'-dimethylchaIcone-o-acetic aad (XVI), m. 252* • Et 
tester, m. 122®; semicarbazone, m. 277* (decompn.)- 
semicarbazone of Me ester, m. 219® (decompn.). tv 
( 6 g ) in 4 cc. 80% HiSO«. treated with 10 cc. XTV.vav* 

1 5 g. XVI and IV. XVI (2 g ) in 15 cc. 80% H,sd at 
temp, for overnight^ gave 1.1 g. of the indune- 


- - -- , —• — • * , semlcarbazhTip 

m. 263* (decompn.): benzylidene denv., m. 174“ (,jg' 
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coDipn ) The Ft ester of XVI with coned. lIjSOi ga\e 
the rt ester of XVII. m lf.8*. and some XVII. Coned. 
HlsO» transformed XVI to XVII and the phthalic an> 
h>dride, m ISO*. Since XV hj the action of HSQ( 
produces XVIl as well as IV, whereas HI gives only IV 
and no trace of an indonc acid, and both XVI and Vni 
gne onl) the indone acids and no IV, it appears (hat in 
in, XVI and VIII there is a restricted rotation round the 
bond joining the C atom of the glutaconic aad to the 
phenolic ester The formulas are represented by: 

Me 


HOjCCH ccn.co.H 


no,ccn,c ciico ^ y 


an) (XVI) and (Vm) 

ise of condensation with If, Ot must fia\e re- 
nOjCCH.C CHCOjH 


)Me 

since It alone is capable of producing X. The difference 
in reactivity between II and XIV is noteworthy 

Rachel Brown 

The tyrosme tyrosinase reactioa fn the presence of 
I iscorbie acid Frits Schaaf Ihh. Chm. Ada 18, 
1017-21(1935): cl. C. A. 29, 5903* —The addn. of 
ascorbic acid to the tmsuie-tyrosinase reaction has very 
little effect on the formation of 3,4-dih)'droxypheo)l. 
alatuae (I). Ascorbic acid in the presence of tyrosine 
with so tyrosinase will cause the fomaiion of 1 but to a 
smaller degree Julius Ulnte 

Ozone II as ozidaboo catalyst IX Orctutstictt of 
aniialdehyde, yasiUia tad hehotropia r. Btiner and 
A. Gelbert. Helv Chm Ada 18. 1239-42(1935); cf 
C A 27, 17— The amt of 0» consumed was compared 
with the amt of Oi fixed, less that u<ed ta au(ozidatioi), 
in a study of the oxidation in CCl, of anisaldeh) de, vaniHin 
and beliotropm (piperonal), of which the last 2 were 
prepd by the ozonization of isoeugenol and isosafrede. 
resp. Thelcss the cocen of Os, the less was the mobilizing 
effect of Oi on Os, and the greater the eoncn of O, (be 
greater was (he mobilizing effect of 0( The catalytic 
effect of 0| on Os ic the oxidation of vanillin and its hte 
and Bt dems. does not appear until the conen of 0> is 
less than 2%. This study shows that prolonged orontza- 
tjon leads to the format/on of aads because Cb catalyzes 
ondatioa by Os W. P. Bruce 

Snbsbtubon synthesis of mcUihC acid, and the replace- 
ahihty of chlorine In the benzene nucleus Franz Fcisi. 
Ber 08B, 1941-3(1935) — The Rosenmund and Struck 
method of replacing nucleus halogen snth COslI by 
heating with KCN 4* CuCN -f- water under pre ss ure is 
not unner^illy applicable, as claimed by them (C. A. 
14, 1646; Get pat 327,049). ^liilc it gives «ativfaclory 
results wiih brominated aromatic coinpds , the replace- 
ment of Cl IS already tedious in PhCl and the yield of 
BzOII IS rooderafe, and with rolyrhlorobenrmes ibe 
method fails completely Neither 1,2,4-C<1I>C1, nor 
C,C1, can be converted into the corresponding tn- and 
hexacarboxylic acid, even when the conditions are modi- 
fied in the most varied manner A loosenmg of the Q 
atoms IS made pos«ible only by the presence of neg 
o-siibstituents, mellitic acid can be obtained (in f 0 % 
yield) by their melhoil from tetrachloro-o- or -P-phthalic 
C.A.R. 

Anomalous rotatory dispersion of f-fi-pinene. I. 
R Padmanahhan and S K Kulkami Jatlmr J. Imfiaa 
Chem See 12. 61S-2n(19'’'’>); cf. C A. 29. 170R»^ 
The only substances among the optically active hydro- 
carbons known to hale anomalous rotatory di«pcr«iou 
are d-«abinene and f-^-pmenc (I). The optical rolaloty 


1 power of 1 is neg in the visible region of the spectrum, 
i«CDmc< zero at about X 3700 and attains high pos 
values with shorter wave lengths The anomaly is not 
due 1o (he Cotton effect since an exaron. of ale I by the 
Ilanley-Bal) method shows no absorption in the anonia 
Ions region The proximity of (he double bond to an 
asym C atom i» not responsible for the anomaly since 
campticne with the same cliaraclcnstics shows no anoma- 
lous rotatory dispersion tip to A 3100 The anomaly is 

* not due to the presence of nnpinenc but the necessary 
■epos showed that elaborate punficalion is necessary to 
free I from assoed impurities After drying over anbyd. 
MgSO,.SOOg ofl, om -10 8, osti -17 1,omi -182, 
<i,M —18 8, was fractionated over Na at 21 mm , nsiag 
a Widmer-Schenck column The first 8 fractions were 
rcdistd in order, a fraction ficing added when nearly 
half (he prewous fraction had distd over. The sepn , 

3 though gradual, was quite perceptible by measurement 
of the rotation for X 57W, W61 and 4358. The rotatory 
dispersions of a pure sample and of head and lad fractions 
were measured up to X ^80 by a modification of the usual 
photographic method This was found necessary on 
account of the smallness of the rotatory dispersion in the 
visible end near ultraviolet regions of the spectrum The 
anomaly at X 2800 (C. A. 26, 3186) is due to a closely 
assoed impunty which is separable from 1 only with great 

* dilBculty. A Dantiois diagram of the various fractions 
show^, however, (hat anomalous dispersion in the neir 
ultraviolet still remains a charaetenstic of I. This con- 
clusion was supported by Raman effect data of the vanoui 
fractions The anomalous di<prrsiOD ts due to a super- 
position caused by a 2nd rotation of opposite sign and 
having a different dispersion. This 2nd rotation cannot 
be attributed to the •’mduetd dissymmetry" of the semi- 

j cyclic double bond since the similarly constituted camphor 
has normal dispersion. C. R. Adding 

The slow eomhusben of piotne D. Shochet Ball 
sac chm Befg. 44, 387-94(1935).— Oxidation of 1052 g 
of pioane with 150 I of Oi gas at 110* and subsequent 
oeutralitation with Ba(OH)i jiclds C12 g of a ketome 
prcifuzr (1), CiiHiiO upondisln. Igivesasemicarbozonc 
•n 196*. which IS not identical with the semicatbazone 
of teirahydfoearrone, m. 196*. The formula MeCO- 

6 CH CM«» CHEt Is suggested for I W. J Peterson 


MetalJie urtzutun in organic synthesis I. Jagaia) 
Behan Lai and Rikhibhushan Dull J. Indian Chrm 
Soc 12, 380-94(1935) —Fnedel and Crafts reaction 
with U powder rave small yields of biphenyl from C.!!! 
and rhBr, PhCl and Phi. No reaction took place 
between CIICl, and CJf. but 0 9 g of PhiCH was pro- 
duced by refluxing 30 g of C«lti with 12 g of PbCHClt 
' in (he presence of 4 g of 17 dust for 8 hrs By heating a 
mixt of 15 g of PhCOi and 50 g of CJI, with U for 
RS hrs at 115-28* and distg. the reaction mixt 4ff g 
ofPhrCCbandJBg td Ph/CQ were isolated Similarly 
from C.Hi with AeCl and BzCl 'mall yields of AePh and 
BzPh were recovered. The reaction was unsuccessful 
with mizts. of CCl. and C«lli and Phi and PbNIIi 
Attempts to carry out Ullmann's reaction m the presence 
a of U were not very encourapng No result was obtained 
with CCl, and only small yields resulted on refluxing 
PhBr, PhCl, Phi, ICn,CII,CO,H, mixts of BrCn,CO,Lt 
and AcOn. FliOlI and PhBr, and ClCIJ.COiNa and 
anhyd AcONa with U powder More satisfactory results 
were obtained in Zmeke’s reaction By the action of 
rhCIf.Cl on Cilli dned over Na, in the presence of U. 
40%ofpure PhiCll, was formed inaddn tojym inpbtnjl- 
ethane and a mixt. of o- and p-dibenzylbenzenes A 
9 sn^t amt. of a S-yellow hydrocarbon, m 71*. was al«o 
recovered Treatment of PhOFt and PhOXfe with 

PhCir,Cl gave 80% yields of p-ethoxydiphenylmethane 
and 53% anisylphcnylmethane, together with some oi- 
bnizylanisole Refomiatsky's rcaciion with a mist, ol 
12 g. of AePh, 17 g of BrCH,CO,rt and 70 cc of dry 
Cai. in the presence of 35 g. of U dust gave a feeble 
reaction on warming A crystal of I was added and, 
after refluxing for 10 hrs over an oil bath at 120-30 , the 
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reaction mlef. *raJ dfcompd. wilh jce-coltl ihl. HCJ, 
The irashcd and dried C«II, 1a>cr was fractionally distil, 
at reduced pressure and yielded 2 4 e. of phenylmethyl. 
hydroiyrropiomc ester, b„ 118-21®. An unsuccessful 
attempt ms made to maVe a Grignard rengenl from II 
and rhUr. II. JaRaraj Hehari I.a1. Ibtd. fitf* 21 — 
The action of rhCHiCl (I) on McPli, I’liOII, ^-McO- 
cjliOMe and on the higher hydrocarhons, such ns CiJti, 
acenaphthene and I’lii, in the presence of metallic 1’ lias 
been m>csligated and the sarinus i<omeric mono- niwf 
dibentyl denvs have been isolated nnd characterized 
Attempts were also made to prep hcxanilrofuphcnyl from 
picryl chloride and 4.4-dimirohiplienyl from f •0,NC|H«C1 
It was found that U cannot lie used as a neutral reiliieine 
agent in either arj or oq. ale. solos since attempts ro 
reduce rh,CO, ^0,NC.U,Me and 2,4.r.-(0,N)iC,H,OII 
were unsuccessful. A niixt. of ^-MeOCiIIjOMc (16 it ), 

I (10 g ) and U (3 e ) was gradually heated to 70* Alter 
the vigorous evolution of llCl the product was Sicated at 
nO-20* for 4 hrs. The malernl was extd. «tlh tenrene 
and the Cltcred, washed, dried ond evopd. c»t was frac- 
tionated, yielding 12 G g. (60J9o) of btmilquiiiol (ft-A/e 
e/Aer, b. 35.3-5*, and 0 8 g of rhombic crystals, m 101 ,5* 
Similar condensation of 1 (10 g ) with PhOll (21 g ) 
gave 0 - ond /i-benrylphenols (3 g and 18 7 g ), together 
with 2J2 g. of p-beHZilphtri6l bftisyl eihrf, h .WV7* A 
mixt. of 2.5 g. of I, 40 g. of hfePh and 4 g of (1 yielded 
20 g. of #>-PhCniCsH,Me and 1 1 g of dibenrylfoluene I ui 
no bibenxyl was formed. Condensation of I with Ci»ll, 
gave a* and P-benxylnaphthalene. None of the t 
3- and y-dibenzylnaphlhalenea could be isolated from 
the higher-boilmg fractions Acenaphthene gave Mieii- 
zylaeenaphthene together with ddienxyhccnaphthenc, 
m. 45-6*; picrate, m. 101-2*. The a- on<l A-lenzyl- 
biphenyls, m. 44-5* and 51-6* (isol>enzylbiphen)l, m 
M*} cf. Goldschmidt, .Uoaa/rA. 2, 432(lMl)) 

. , . - ^ Addinall 

Bipbeeyl lerlts, I. Synthesis of unsymmetrleal de- 
riTitivei of biphenyl, Nripendranath Chateerjee J 
Indun C^. S}e. 12. 410-17(1035).— An extension ond 
modification o( llirsch's nietliod (Btr. 23, 3705(1800)) 
for the synthesis of Pht deriss. is dcscnlied. The melheil 
involves the Roction of an aromatic dnronium salt wnli 
a phenol under conditions in which N is eliminated to 
yield a Pbt denv. and a ,l,.rh ether as a by-protluct 
T^rraunent of a cold soln. of 40 g. of PhNIIi in 80 g of 
ir,SO| “nd 40 CT, of 11,0 with a soln. of 30 g. of NaNO, 
in M cc, of ir,0 gave n soln. of PhNtNSO.H which was 
^dMlly added wih const, shaking to Ml g. of o-MeC.II.- 
Oil heated to about 05*, The tilack oil produced was 
«eam-distd , yielding rj,,o ond 4-hydroxy-3.melli>|. 
’‘"’J'”;''. 114.1". JltO <l,nv.. m Tl... 

oxidized by KMnO, to the corresponding ncid, m. 172*, 
Vy h'abng with Ca(On), to 4.MeO. 
mliicr' ^ hydroxydimcthylbiphenyls m 

^15^ yields ond the oxidation products of their AfeO 
erus. were similarly obtained from the diazoniiim s.ailv 
m- and P.MeC«H,NlI, and o-, m- and ^-MeCsIl.OH. 
fi. j i' * dimcthylphcnyl ethers is high and this 
.V, * 'y suitable for their prepn. The hyilroxy- 
metbylbiphenyls ore described for the 1st time and 3 of 
l,Mi;i Though these Ph, denvs. throw 

mue light on the stcrjwhem. of the biphenyls they should 
df ^ resolvable since the p,p'-posUinns ore 
fin occupied in some of them and these, 

nniv i !£" ” »>alogenaiion, would attach these groups 
II O. s V J*® -POMt’ons. Dimflhlphrnyi tihers, C„- 

CuHlO: 4.3,2'. bu, W 
^•merAarv'v li i ® derm,, li„ J25", ostdizn) lo 

-^xar^xybtphfnyl. C„H.,0,. m. 216*); 

S m “4*^v'n ‘36* (Ae 

_ '■* • ‘UfO dent. m. 80*. oxidnerf ro the 


1 denv , l),» 205*, nnd diaetd, m, 280*); 2,2,5' bu 105* 
{Ac denv., bi« 186*; A/eO dene , bu 18.5*, and diaetd, 
m. alKivc 300*); 2,5,3', b,, 210® (/Ic dene,, 201*; MeO 
dtnv , h|i lh)0“, and diaeid, m. nbovc 300*); 2,5,4', bu 
225* {At deni , b,i 215® , JfeO denv. bu 205®, and dtacid, 
ni above 30(l*) , nnd from PhNHi and fn-McCilI,OH, 

1- hydroxy-2-mctliylliiphenyl, CuIlijO, bu 180* {Ac 
denv bit 168* , MeO denv b„ l(>4®,oxi<iizcd to d-mrtAoxy- 

2- tarbe)xybiphenyl, Cu/AjO,, m. 135®, II. New method 

* lot the synthesis of P-hydroxyphenanthrene. Ibid. 418- 
20— A nicthwl of synthesis of phenanthrenes frotn Ph, 
dertvs which is capable of considerable extension is dc- 
scrilicd To a mechanically alirred soln of 40 g of ili- 
phenic anhydride in lOo cc of ale., Na-IIg (5%) was 
adflcd portionwisc for 24 lira The soln was kept ocidic 
by addn of a slight excess of dil If,SOi. The final alL. 
soln was filtered, ond by fractional pptn with ocid, 

) extn with dil KnIICOi and fractional crystn. frotn 1 1,0 
cryst needles of the pure lactone of 2-hydroxymethyl-2'. 
earbAxybipkettyl (I), CuIIuO,, m 136*. were obtained in 
.VC% yields, free from s.^'-diphcnic ocid and the mono- 
ester Ily heating 05 g of I with 03 g of KCN for 

3- 4 hrs in nn oil bath, digesting the product with IT,0 
and extg with nt<0, filtering, oudifytng the aq layer 
and rccrysig the free ocid from benzene, light brown 
needleaof2' eyanDmethyt-2 Mf6«>T>&ipA<’nvI(lI).CuniiNO,. 

* m 210*, were obtained Ilotimg m 30% KOII, filtering 
ond acidifying gave 2'-f(jr^xymrtAy/-i'-f/ir6<Jiy5i/>Ae»yI 
(Ilf), CitffiiOt, m 295* The Ca tall of Iff was distil 
and a said, soln of picric acid was odded to the ole 
soln. of the distillate Recrystn of the red picrate from 
ole gave a cryst compd . m 185*, from which pure 
'^•hyd^ox)phenanlhre1te, m 153®, was regenerated III. 
A new route to phenaatbreDe. Ibid 5'il-4 — The Na 

^ salt from a nuxt of 25g of I't cvclohexanone«2-cnrt>oxy1- 
ate ond 3 4 g. of Na in 31 cc. of I'tO}! was heated under 
reflux forChrs. with lOg, of CJCIItCOrPt/Bnib after cliJn, 
and extn. with El,0, gave 18g. of di-Fl ^elohexant>ne'2' 
<orboxptate-2<eetole (1), CuIInOi. bn 15.8-75*, hydrolyzed 
by tioiling with coned. 11(3! for 7 hrs. to cyf/aAfirano«.2. 
acelieoctd (11), C,lli,0,. b, 16.3*; Ll etier (III), b, 122* 
(temuatbasove, CnHi>N>0,. m. lPG-7*). The action of 
PliMgUr on 111 produced / 1 l^hydrexyherahydrobtphenyl- 
6 y-necM/e (XV), CnHnOi, b» 170 80*. hydrolyzed to the 
corresponding acid, Ci,lli,0,. m. 120*. Dehydrogena- 
tion of IV by means of S yielded JU 5i^Ae»j/-2-atefa(e, 
CiJIitOt, bi I5V7f>* winch, on hydrolysis willi ale. 
KOII. )ieldrd cnidc D^hydroxyphenavlhrene, bu 220 CO®, 
purilicd through the ^icrote, m. 185*, to give a product, 
m. 153*, from which phenanthrcnc can he obtained by 
healing wilh Fc. Treatment of I with PhMgBr gave the 
j ri etier of a larlvne, CnlInO«, in. 07*, which on hydrolysis 
' yielded the free hctonic acid, I-hydroxy~hrxahydrobi~ 
phenyl-2-raihoxy-2-aetltc aad, CnllitO,, m. 141®, which 
may be utilized for the sjmthesis of phenanthrene. 

C.R. AddmaJ) 

Furfural, Its properties, uses, and commercial manu- 
facture. U. Ilcublyum. A’i/rofe//u/oj« 6, 41-3, 63-f, 
83-5(1035) — A review. H. M. Symmes 

Molecular compounds of pyrroles Mladen Deicli6. 
e Ann, 520, 20&-3(X)(1035). — The following data were 
obtaincsl by means of f .p detns. In each case the eutec- 
tic point IS given in mole % of the 2nd component; T. P. 
•• transition point. 2,4.Dimethyl-3-acctyl-5-carbcthoxy- 
nyrrole (1): AcOll, no solid compd.; succinic acid (II), 
2.5C;. 126 5*: RzOII (HI), 03% 87.6*; aCH,CO,H 
(IV), 01%. 62* (T P.. 6.5%, 85 3*): PhOU (V), 0fl%, 
27* (T. P. 66%. 03*), salicylic acid (VI), 68%, lOt)* 
(2T, P.,3S%, 113*. and 60%, 107°) ; therefore 2 comnds 
t>2I,VI and I.VI; picne acid (VII), G0%, W* (T P 
60%, 07.8*); o-CiH,(OH), (Vin), 67%, 71* (T p" 
41%. 1086*): m-C,n,(OH), (IX). 2 eutectics. 10%’ 
132 6*.anU7a%,44® (max. at 33 3% and 130*); p.C*lI.. 
(Oil), (X), 2 eutectics. 10%, 138.2“, and 62%, 135* 
(max. at 33 3/o, IS)*). 2,4-Dimclhjl-5.carbelhoxv. 
pyrrole (XI): IV. 80%. 49*; V. 80%. 23*- ^ 40? 
04 5*; VIlI.C6%,71*;IX..'-,6 6%.74 5®; X 3''% 
vn. 60%. 91* (T. P.. 33.3%. 00*; 2M )' 
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2,4-Dimethyl-5-carbethoiypyiTole-3-«ldeli3'«Je (ZII). IV, 
86%, 61* (T. P , 60%, 74 5*; compd . miV); ID, 
max at 50% and 135*. 2 eutectics; VII, 60%, 95 6* 
(T P . 50%, 97*), Vm forms the eotnpd. XII Vm, 
m 114° (2 eutectics); X forms the compd. 2XIIX, m 
142® (2 eutectics) 2,5-Dimethyl-3-car^thoiypyiT<de- 
4-aIdehyde (Xin).vni, 07%, 60*; IX, 61%. 80*, 
compd XmiX, m 98*, compd Xl ll X. m 117 5*. 
VI forms 2 compds , 2XIII VI, and Xm.VI, eutectics 
42%, 109° and 57 5%, 109* {T P , 36%, 111*). 

C. J.West 

The synthesis of pyrrobc alcohols Quintmo Mmgoia 
Cazz chtm flat 65, 459-01(1935) — In view of a paper 
by Taggart and Richter (C A. 28, ddlS') in wbKh the 
synthesis of ^T-pyrrylcarbrnol is described, earlier work 
by M (cf C A 27, 503) is discussed, and it is shown 
that m the reaction of magnesylpyrrole and HCHO there 
IS formed, besides Af-pyrrylcarbmol, 2,3- or 2,5 pyrrole 
glycol Under the proper exptl conditions, iV-pyriyl- 
carbmol may even be only a secondary product 

C C Davis 

Synthesis of hexahydro-a-coumaraaoae Ranajit 
Ghosh J Indian Ckem. Soc. 12, 601-3(1935) —To 
provide material for a study of the Fnedel-Cr^ts reaction 
of aromatic hydrocarbons, phenols, phenol elbers, etc . 
with bicyclic y-lactones with a view to the conversion of 
the products to pheoanthrene derivs , hexabydro-o- 
coumaranone (I) ha* been prepd. Dt-El cyclokaanone- 
2-actlaU’S<arbexylatt, CnRigOi, bi 161-2*, obtained by 
the action of ClCHiCOiEt on Et cyciobexaooiie>2- 
carbosylate {Ann 350, 210(1906)), was hydrolysed by 
beating with coned. HCl (or 7 hn to cyclohexanone^i^ 
aulte acid, CiHnOi, b» 169-70* (semicafMtona, n. 199- 
200*) ; Et ester (from Ka salt and EtBr), bu 130* (smt> 
earbazent.m 190*) Reduction of 20 g of the acid with 
400 g of 80% NaHg and dehydration of the product 
with H1SO4 gave 10 g of bexahydro*a<oua)araiione, 
bii 137*. identical with the lactone obtained by tbe treat- 
ment of l,2-eyclol3ei«neac«tic acid (C. A I, lOOC) 
according to the method of Lmstead and Meade (C. A 
28,6116>). C. R. Addmall 

Reacton products of indoles with duso esters R W. 
Jackson and R. K. htanslce Con /. Research 13, 170-4 
0935) — In conformity with findings of previous work on 
indoles and in contradistinction to more recent work on 
pyrroles, tbe action of diazo esters on indole leads to 
S-substituted as well as a small amt. of 1 j-disubstituted 
denvs. Tbe formation of 2'Substituted dertvs. could not 
be demonstrated Tbe reaction discussed is a convenient 
one for the symthesis of a wide diversity of indole compds. 
Indole and N|CHCO,Et in dry EtiO with a trace of Cn 
powder yield a product which on hydrolysis gives ladolyl^- 
acetic acid (I) and in4jlene-I,3-diacelte and (II), m. 242*. 
n on heating at 240® under reduced pressure gives COj 
and 3-melhylindolyl-I-acelic acid, in 178*. Di-E( diazo- 
succinate in dry EtiO with indole and Cu powder gives a 
product which on hydrolysis yields tndolylS-sucetntc and 
(ni).m 199*; dt-Et ester, m 79-80*. IR on heating by 
Itself gives d-3-indolyIpropiomc acid Tbe prepo of I 
from CN(CHt)iCll(OEc]i IS descried R. B &Ddm 
Action of the chlonde of acetylsalicyUc acid on nug- 
nesylifidoles n Cesco Toffoli Cost chtm flat 6S. 
487-97(1935); cf C A 28, 6437* — o-AcOQHXOa 
(I) and magnesylindole (II) (2 mols ) in anhyd Et|0. let 
stand overnight, heated 4 hrs at 100*, decompd with 
ice, acidified with H,SO,, filtered, the Et|0 layer extd 
with coned aq. Ka,COi and tbe ext acidified, ppts 
o-HOCtH.COtll, while the Et,0 evapd , the resuitie 
washed with petr. ether and boiling water, yields, after 
purification with C<H«, e-hydroxyphenyl P-sndol^ ketone 
(fl lo/iO'fjfiKfofe) (ni),yellow,m 171 ,msol in dfl and 
coned HCl, alk carbonates and alk. bicarbonates; its 
solns in coned IT, SO, are intense yellow; it is sed in 
alk. hydroxides (repptd. by bicarbonates and aeids), 
with ale FeCli it gives an intense brown color wbid 
disappears on diln with water; it is stable on predonged 
boflisg in 0 5 27 NaOH m in cold anhyd EtX treated 
with HCl gas ppts the IICl salt, CitHnOiN HO, intesse 


1 jrellow, m around 170® (m a sealed tube), hydrolyzed 
immediately by water. In boiling AciO with AcONa, 
ni forms the ds-Ae dertv , C11H11O4N, m 60®, insol m 
aq alkalies; in boiling cosed alkalies it reverts to in 
By the method of Schotten-Baumann, HI gives a dt-Bs 
denv , CtiHiiOiN, lustrous, m. 152®, shows a distinct 
superfusion phenomenon; with alkalies it forms m. By 
ordinary methods, includmg ale PhNHNHi (IV), IV 
in AcOII, aq -ale alk NHiOH, etc , 111 does not react 
* but m and IV (1 6 parts) in boilmg dil EtOH for 50 hrs 
yield the phenylh^rozone, C»iH,iONi, m 166°. Tbe 
mother liquor from (be crystn of m m its prepn evapd , 
extd with 10% aq NaOH, and the ext treated with 
CO, yields a-salicylyhndale (V), light yellow, m 142*, 
insol in hot HCl, sol in aq alk hydroxides (repptd by 
bicarbonates), not sapond by coned, alkalies The part 
insol 10 10% NaOH treated with picric acid (VI) m CJfi 
3 yields the derate, CnHnNi C,H,OiNi,o{ VII (see later), 
brown*red, m 150-5° (decompn ), decompd by NH,Oii 
into VI and anhydrelrstndolyl-c-hydroxyphenydmelhane 
(Vn), dark cocoa color, m. 145-50* (to a thick black 
liquid), insol. in aq alkalies* 


C(i.CH NH <i).H.), 


(XU) 


N' 

The petr ether wash liquor from tbe prepo of in yields 
alitUetn, and an ocetyUaheylytindole, CnHnOiN, light 
yellow, m 148* (to an intensely red liquid), sol in ao 
alkalies (repptd by bicarbonates), insol in coned HCl, 
j gives yellow solos in coned Hr^i The boQisg aq 
wash liquor from the prepn of III yields d*acetylmdoIe, 
m 187-9* (cf. (9ddo and Sessa, C A. S, 2638) On 
repealing the reaction of I and n, but with equunol 
parts, the same products were obtained, and also an on* 
identified black resinous substanet, ra around 200*, prob- 
ably formed by tbe condensation of V with itself by tbe 
setton of excess I Tbe same reaction with I and msg- 
nesylskatole (VIU) (2 mols ) yields If-saheyt^skatoU (IX). 
6 m 151*. sot in aq alk hydroxides (repptd by bicsr- 
booales); its solos id HiSO, are yellow when cold and 
intensely red'Violet when hot; it is decompd by boiling 
alk hydroxides into skatole and e-HOC»H,COjH Uono- 
Bi dent , CnHiiOJJ, ra 89* (shows superfusioa phe- 
Domenon} The mother liquor from IX yields on distn 
tn tacito N-acetyUlaitoIe (cf. Oddo, C. A. 8, 85). To 
obtain tbe denv. correspondmg to m, I and VIU were 
made to react under the conditions described by Oddo 
' (toe. ett ) for prepg u-aceiylc^tole By then steam- 
distg. the Et,0-insol product, extg the new residue with 
10% aq NaOII, and satg tbe ext with COi, there was 
obtained o-robeyfy/rictoto, yellow, m 124*, sol in aq alk 
hydroxides (repptd by bicarbonates), insol tn coned 
HCl; Its solns m coned HiSO, are orange when cold and 
Tjotet-red when hot The product insol in aq NaOIl 
yields an unidentified compd , dark brown-gray, m around 
e 200*; it probably has a high mol. wt and is formed by 
condensation of the primary products The reactions 
between 1 and magnesylmdoles throw light on the influ- 
ence of the phenolic OH group on the course of the re- 
action IChen the C«H<OilgBr group first formed does 
not participate in subsequent reactions, the product is 
that of the normal reaction, 1 e , the C-acyt or N-acyl 
deriT IVhen, however, the GII.CMgEr does react, 
there are 2 courses to the reaction If the temp, is not 
9 bigh, tbe products are of relatively simple constitutions, 
and are formed thus* C,H,OMgBr HN “ CiHiN” 
+ MgBrOH. On the other hand when the Et,0 is «Iun‘* 
nated and the temp is increased, more complex products 
are formed, which are dark, difficult to crystallize and 
have high mol arts The traces of Cu m tbe Gngnara 
reagent probably facilitale the entrance into the reactions 
of tbe OMgBr group. C- C Dat^ 

Preparaben of 0 nitrophenyl aryl ketones Wax 
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BoCttus. Btr> ®SB, 1024-32(1035). — In spite of the i prepd. by the reaction of various ftrylmagnesium halides 
inability of eatUer yrorhers to obtain o-nitrophenjl ar>I and aromatic ketones In many cases these ketones 
ketones from o-OtNCjl«COCl (I) by the rnedcl-Crafts formed reduction products, with appearance of halo- 

• - - ‘ *' -* **''• masnesium ket>l and subscciuent formation of the corre- 

spondins pinacones. In this aay, the reaction, hereto- 
fore suitable only for compds of the t>'pe AriChlgX, was ex- 
tended The propert ics of set eral sulititutcd methyl radi- 
cals are described The et hersof actit e AmOlI and of phen- 
•naphthjlcarbinol were dccompd. "mlo opti- 

, Isomers, but attempts to prep, the corre- 

spondins Bctixecarbinols gate the <ff-isomers E. M.S. 

Inhibition in the benzoin reacticn. B. F, Ferreira and 
T S Wliccler CurrtnS Sn 4, 04-5(1035).— Sohd BzII 
and KCN contg 1 part in 10’ of (juinone or 1 in 5 X 10* 
of I or I in 2 X 10* of S caused a fall m the rate of reaction, 
IliO and certain ales accelerated the reaction. 

Julius XiTiite 

Condensation of benzoin and hydroquinone, Otto 
Dischendorfer Moraisft M, 201-17(1035), cf. C. A. 
28. 75S*— p-CiII.(OH), (I) (1C .'> s ) and FhCHfOIDBz 
(II) (10 E ), melted and then heated with 40 g. 73 /© 
llfSO, at 150* for 15 min , dild with ITiO, the ppt. extd. 
with lIiO and then with 2^ aq KaOII, gi\c 3 5 g of 
t,2-^if-hmil-4-kydre>xjcoumarene (III), m 1C3* (Japp 
and Meldrum, j Chrm Sec 75, 1(135(1^*19)), Ac dertv , 

, , m 139*. B: dertr , m 122*, with 1 mol 11,0 in 

Along with the nitro ketones there * tl 75 g ) with CrO, in AcOll giw 1 5 g 2,S-dtbtmo^l- 
' ■ * oxifenMOftmene, n\ US*; bjdrolj'sis giscs 2,5.(HO),. 

C(II|Dz I (10 g ) and 20 g ll giie 189o of /in-^-5^ro- 
rerrapAmjWijufOB (TV), sepd from VII by ezystn from 
C«Ili, m 2S1* Ozidaiion of IV piics 0S% of the di-Bs 
denf (V), ni 220-1*. of 5,S'dthydrcxy’l,4-d\befiu}l» 
bffiiene (VI), golden >t11ow, m 203* (dt-Ae denr , m. 
215*). IV formsji dt-Br dertv , m 3^* (OOSo yield), 


reaction, they can be prepd. by this method if the AlCI, 

Is replaced by FeClj and the condensation is effected tn 
on appropriate medium. (CHCl,)i at 30-40* is espe- 
aally well adapted to the purpose. FhNO, can also lie 
used but the >aelds arc lonxr. In CUCli and especially 
in benzene, the yields arc still further deerrased CSj j jniiphen))' 
and Ca. are not suitable for the prepn of <»-0,NC4lI»- ealty actii 
COrh (II), e\en with nnhjd. FcCIi, whereas o-ritro- 
phenil ketene (HI) was successfully prepd m 

CS, but with lower yield than in (CHGi)t IVith IcCI, 
in CS, or CCh, 1 and benzene gaic, not the expected XI 
but a small amt. of a CT^st tempd (IV),contg halogen 
and nitrogen, who<e compn. has not >*et been definitely 
established by the analj-ses and mol -at delns For 
best yields, the FeCl, must be used tn an amt equiv to J 
that of the acid chloride. 11 was prepd in this way in 
faultlessly pure state The influence of soKents, jropor- 
tions of reagents, tune, and temp ontbeyield was studied 
chiefly withll. A no of other o-nitrophenjl nryl ketones 
were prepd. in the same way, the >ariations in the yield 
point to a distinct dependence on the nature of the aryl 
hydrocarbon (yields of aryl ketones' PIi (If) 20-3, 

0-lolyl 17, w-xylyl (III) 22, ^-zylyl 45, mesityl 7, /*- 
AleOCJI, 1 CTcK Along with the nitro ketones there 
ait also obtaintd, in grtniti yields than those of the 
ketones themsehes, black amorphous products, sepd. 
with KsiCOi into alkali-sol. and -tnsol fractions Ko 
homogeneous product could be obtained from the alkali- 
sol. fractions by reduction, acetylation or benzoylation 
Zn dust dista. in test lubes gave an unmistakallc otlor 

ofaeridme a'OjNC«n.CO»II wns obtained in 95*^ yield — — - - - - - ,, 

by oxidatioa of o-OtKCiifihfe mill boiling aq KMnO« j also prepd from n and the 2,5-di*Br denv of I, oxida- 
^e chloride (1) was best prepd mth SOOi; yacld, quant tion gives the 3, Cnli-Br denv of V, m 317*, and of VI, 


jt prepd mthSOOi; yacld. quant 

II, tn. 105*, was obtained In 20^ yield from 10 g 1 and 
4 e g. thiophene-free benrene in 60 ce. (CllCt,)* treated 
u recourse of about 45 min. with 0 S g anhyd sublimed 
P/C1| at about 45*, allowed to stand until the evolution 
In. (about 2 hrs ), and heated another 5 zmn 

at 60 . IV, tn. 163*, leaflets rapidly turning yxllow, then 
brownish, in the light, Insol. in cold dil. NaOH, sol 


2sh* The mother liquor of IV gives the caj-isamer 
(Vll) ol IV, m 2f)4-5*, oxidation gives the «/i-8r dmp , 
m 27C*, of J,8*diAydraT>-;,2^iJfrf<»vf5enfrBf, tti 18S*; 
with KtHi 11,0 this yields I,4-^iprenjf-5,>‘'^i5yrf«j7- 
phtholAZtnr, bright yellow, tn. 315* (dccotnpn ) 

C. J. West 

PolyzneriratloD I Formation, properties and con- 


waroing With red-yclIow color, reppid. by acids, analysis, 4 shtution cf the polpndenes, in particular of "trundene.’ 
C 63 2.62, N 8 85, Ci 13 4n^j mot. wt in earn- J. Rim and D. Gauvin Con. J. Beseauh 13B, BIS-M 

v-’i ^-Xiirephenyl p-tolyl ketone, m 155*. (1935) —Improved methods for the prepn. of unsaid 

“oniolog (ni), m. 81.5*. p-.Yj/yl tiemer, m dnndcne and of "inindene*' are described. "Tnmdene” 
^ > reduced by Sn-IlCl in ale. to o-aminophenyl ^xylyl wos found not to be a homogeneous body but a mixt of 
(Schaarschmidt and Ilerxenberg, C. A. polymers corresponding on the av. to the formula (CiHi)i 
f 1 v\ ^ rn, p. o! 7G~f>0* (turbid} setd SS-W* ''Tmudeue" tsionTted d/rretiy frrfm tudeite by 

V i ffiMi/yf kflone, m. 146* a- tion under the influence of heat without the formation of 

C. A R , unsatd. dnndcne. On bromination “inindene** behaves 

“■*’ if fluorene. 2-Ifitrcflaoreoe. Con- * os a satd. compd. It docs not react with BzH, #>-Me,N- 
,CHO, AmOKO, or XOCl, neither does tl undergo 
rolymenzAtion KMnO, and ILCrO, do not oxidize the 
polymdenes. HKOi reacts but without breakdown of 

II --- - ... -..MX..,..-.... *.*.! ond the mols Catalytic dehydrogenation gave rcg. results. 

wnuiin In the presence of piperidine at 140-00*. 9-Bcn- Dcpolynienzation of '*tnmdene“ when subject^ to heat 
w---nitrofluorene (11), yellow, m. 156-6*, was prepd., legan at about 325*. Tlie mol refraction of the indenes 
dibro^de xn. (decomp.) 152". 9-Vonillal-2- and polyindencs were observed but no conclusions were 
(in), m. 175-C*; benzoate, m. 25R-60*. 8 drawn from the d.ata os to their degree of satn. A new 


Nitro denrtHres x,. .. -..m. xv...., ... .. .-x-.., .i... .xav. ....x. t-i.ir,!-.- 

and Fugeit hlaeovskt. Bail sec chim. CAI.CHO, AmOKO, or KOCl, neither does tl undergo 
loj. 2, i«03-9(1935). — Solns. of B-nitrofluorenc (1) in polymenzntion KMnO, and ILCrO, do not oxidize the 
^tooe give an intense red color with lOSe KOII, in ale. 

»Ui. the color is weaker. I is condensed with BzlI 


^.wmwne (lU), m. 176-0*; benzoate, m. 25.*t-60*. j 
zne yields m the condensations were about 80% HI 
w acetone or ale. reacts with aq. alkali to give a deep 
w color that disappears on acidification and is reformed 
cm making alk. again. 11 and the benzoate of III give 
ims reaction only slowly and to a small extent. 

AOjl methylphlhalates Mosuke HayashfnndShmio 
T^oka. J. Chem. Sec. Japan 56, 9'>9-l(X)7(1935).— 
m. 114 5ll5*. and X-Et 3- 
“ ®G-7*, are prepd. and their oxidation 
J*?'*? studied K. K. 


fomiult IS proposed for the polynndenes. J. W’. g. 

Perliin’s reacticn. Ill Condensation of add Chlondes 
with benzaldehyde. llatsusaka Kato. Science Bepti. 
Tekyo Bunnka Daieaku 2, 257-65(193x5); cf. C. A. 28, 
2697*— K. stales that the tendency of and dfrnvs. to 
take part in the Perkin reaction depends on the ntga- 
tivity of the group attached to the acyl radical and that 
~ — acid chlondes should therefore react (C. Bertamin, 

1-1..*!^^ ^***^®J?***. 114 5-15 , and X-Et 3- ’ Afm. 100, 126). Condensation of the following acid 


chlcrides with BzH in the presence of El,N in closed tu^s 
The'rrdIiVlBw*.‘iM^ll‘'."v *1 siuoieo k. K. at the temps and times listed pave the products indicated* 

tres balo-crpancmapneduia derira- AeCI. irO-.so*.S 5hrs . 11 S(l% yield of PhCH CHCO.H- 

earhlnols ^ PrCOCl, 179-80*, 9 5 hrs . 6 63% Field of PhClI-^U 

Cjtefi «V I..V_ J* Aralcssec, rw.u. wi.rii r-nz-i c e ".-yp* . 


Mtefl ivV w- « ?• ^lonfhe. Arales sec. CO-H; PhCIhCOCl, 170-80*, S 5 hrs . 43.7S‘7. 

cf.itiJ. XI, 78(1913). PhCIIiCPhCO,!! (dmost entirely /ra-ir) 


. IM": AcCH,CH,Cod,')5CMOv5'l2'; 
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I0ji3% yield of o-ben^allevuliruc »c5d (proved to be < 
and not d or < by niued m -p detns with aulbeatic 
samples); PbbteC.CHCOCl, 14CKS0*, 3X tes in a 
closed tube or 4 da>s at 50°, then 0 5 hr. at lOO-llO* in 
a stoppered ilasL, failed to yield a condensation product 
To det the effect of catalysts on the reaction, 1 5 {• of 
AcCland2E of Bril were allowed to react 8 hrs mclosed 
tubes at 179-80° with 1 5 tool equivs of the following 
bases, withyieldsofFhCII CIICOjHaslisted nocatalyst, « 
trace, CiHiN, 0 72%, quinoline, 0 14%, pipendme, 
179%. ttiNIf, 2 15%, »n.C,H,(KH,)„ none (7 hrs 
at 140-50°), PhNIINH,, 0 11% (6 brs at 130-40°) 
AcOH end BzH as above gave no reaction product; 
AcOEt and Bill treated similarly, followed by 3 hrs 
beating with a 20% MeOII soln of KOH, gave no PbCII 
CHCOjH, but BiOII instead. G. R. Yohe 

Citronellal terpene I Existence of a new terpene 
Ci^if Hiroshi OtsuVi. . J. Cftem Sot Jafn* S6, ) 
1213-20(1935). — Shaking of citronellal with 10 vols. 
50% HjSOt for 12 hrs. at room temp and distn gives a 
new terpene, monoitne (I), biM i 18+-<>*, dj* 

0^24, n*p» 1 5020, jolV 49 11*. Kitrosate of I. m. 
154 5-5®. The structure of I seems to be most close to 
i’ ‘(O-p-mcnthadiene The lower-boiling fraction gives 
a-terpmene. K. JCitsuta 

Reactivity of carbonyl group in y-pyronex and Mt y- 
pyndones D N Bedekar, R. P. Kausbat and S S ^ 
Peshapande. J Ituttan Chem, Sot 12, 465-9{l935).~- 
In general the y-pyrones and y pyndones do not form 
oximes or phenylhydraioncs but the more reactive p* 
OjNC«H,NHNH| (I) acta on Et chelidonate (IT) to give 
the mtrephfuilliydrozetit (HI), CnHnNiOj, m 216°. 
bydrolyted by HCl tn AeOU to 11, Tbe atlfopheayf* 
hydratont cj Et 3,5-dibrtmotktltJtnaU, CiiHuBrtKiOi, 
m. ISO*, was sitndarly prepd On beating equuned pro- $ 
portions of I and Et xamhoebelidonate m ab« ale. for a 
short tune the mam product is the pyrtdane (III) 

0 c cn— .ccOjEt 

Hc! C(CO,Et) VKHtyEKO, 

01 145*, together with tome of its mtropbeaylhydraiOM 
(IV), tn. 210*. The yield of IV increases with the dura- 
tion of beating to totality tn 1 hr Sitmlarly cquimd. 5 
proportions of (AcCIIiljCO and I yielded a fyniont, 
CiiHuNiOi, m 13G*, which on treatment with excess I 
gave the n^trop’Htnylhydraioni , m 216*. The reactioo 
of 2 mols of I with pyrone produced a produti CiiII(>Nt04, 
m 242°, tn which both O atoms have reacted. Cbeli- 
donic acid and Et comanaCe similarly reacted with 2 tools, 
of I to give pyndone nUrophenylhydratonei, C>«Hi<NfOf, 
m 210*, and CmllitNtOt, m 220* la no case could any , 
deffnite product of the reaction of 1 mol of 1 be isolated ' 
C. R. AddinaU 

Constitution of fustin V. Synthesis of 4'-metboxy- 
3 hydrozyflavanonc. Taichiro Oyamada. J. Chem S^. 
Japan 56, 980-3(1935), cf. C. A. 29, 702* ’ — 4'-Meth- 
oxy-S-hydroxyffavanone made by synthesis showed all 
the characteristics of methylfustm, K. Kitsuta 

Chemical examination of Cnscuta reflesa, Roxb I. 
The constituents. Radha Raman Agarwal and Sifchib- n 
hushan Dutt. /. Indian Chem Sot. 12, 384-8(1935).— 
Cuscula refiexa (Roxb ), the Hindustani akathM, is a 
golden yellow parasitic plant, commoa throughout India, 
considered to have purgative properties by native wniers 
Extn of 2 5 kg of sun>dned tnate^ from 39 kg. of the 
freshly collected plant, with boiling ale. gave 25 g. of 
crude dry cryst. substance contg asmallaint.ofyeUowtsh 
brown was. Recrysln from large vols of EtOH produced 
white cryst. flakes of tusevlalin (I), CiiHitO,, ro 68°, ^ 
sol. m caustic alkalies I reduces ToUen’s reagent slowly, 
gives a reddish brown color with alk. Kihe(CN)iNO 
It has no aldebydic or ketone groups and is endcnily 
an o.flHiusatd lactone (C. A. 21, M). Pharmacologi- 
cally, I appears to be a potent drug. After the remo v al of 
I, the combined ale. exts were coned to a greenish red 
iirup which was extd with benzene The ext. was evapd. 
to dryness and, after washing with cold ale., was crystd. 


from boiling ate , yielding white flakes of I. The residue 
was extd with AcOCt and was then extd. with ice<old 
lIjO with const, stimng The brown, difficultly sol 
residue was filtered off and dissolved in HjOat room temp 
to a golden yellow soln. from which yellow crystals of 
etifculiH (n), CiiHiiOf, m. 208-9* (decompn ), sepd. 
n IS sol m KallCOi, and forms a Pb sail, and a di-Ac 
deeiT , m HO'. By treatment with aCOiEt in pyndine 
and by cnetliylation with MciSO, in the presence of coned 
NaOII, dicarbelhoxycuscuHn, m. 151* (decompn), and 
dtmeliaxycuscuUn, m. 193°, were prepd. II gives a neg. 
test for flavones and is completely decolonied on boiling . 
with NH.OII and Zn dust. It is not glucosidic in char- 
acter The above aq ext. was coned, and was found to 
contain a large amt. of reducing sugars II. Constitution 
of cuscutalin /5i<f. 680-90 — The white cryst. lactone- 
bke mateiial isolated in 1 6% yields from Cuscuta refiexa 
gave, on recrysln. from MtOH and EtOH, colorless flakes 
of tusevlalin (1). C,,IIirf)„ tn 68*, (aJ'J 8* (At denv . 
Ct^nOi, m. 74*, cafiithexy dersv , CtiHnOt, nt. 103°). 
Methylalion of 1 with alk MctSOi produced dimeihoxy 
evseutahn mnafl-JIfe ester, CnHiiOi, m. 78*, and warming 
with coned HCl Iransfotraed I info anhydroevsntaUn 
fll), m, 71-2*. Bromination and reduction with Zn and 
AcOI! formed dibrameciisculaJtn bromide, Ci»KiBr,0«, 
m W*, and dxhydrocutcvlaUn, in. 91*, resp. Volumetric 
esln. of the unsatn of 1 showed the presence of 2 double 
bonds in I. Although I has no CO or CHO groups, it 
gradually reduces Tollco's reagent. It diswlves w ale 
KOI! and gives a reddish brown color with alk. KiFe(NO)- 
(CN}> 1 IS probably an et,B unsatd. lactone (C. A. 21, 

90), and of tbe 4 O atoms 2 are in the lactone ring and 1 
tn the OH group. In the formation of H the OH group 
is lost since Et rves no Ac deny, I dissolved In boiling 
ale. KOH and on acidification hberated an tseme'U oad 
laetone, m 103*. Fusion of I with KOH gave HCOiH, 
liiCII CHCOtH and an aromatic unsatd hydrocar^, 
tn {S*. 1 was oudized by 8% alk. KhlnOi to produce 
some (COiTDt and DzH fprobably due to the oxidatM 
of the intermediate Pbai CIlCOiH). Dry ^ 

gave unchanged material, some n and unidentified hydro- 
carbons C. R. Ad^U 

Antboeyaaias from the red and violet flowers of Pbtr- 
bitis nil Cbois. TaVeo Kataoka J. Chem, Sot. Ja^’f 
56, 1037-42(1935) —Bit 1 part dned red ffiornmg-glory 
flowers with 10-12 parts MeOH contg. 2% HCl for 2 hrs . 
filter through cloth and ext the residue twice with o-^ 
parts solvent for 2 hrs Uzule the exts , pass through the 
filter paper, Veep the filtrate at 65-60* for 3 hrs. and distil 
«» vacuo at £0* to Vr-*/! of the onginal vol. After add^ 
of 0 5 vol of ale. and 3-4 vols of ether to obtain a red 
ppt.. Jet stand for several days. Decant the cl^ 
soln., treat the residue with hfeOII contg. 1% HH. 
filler off the crystals and wash with MeOH contg. 2% 
HCl Recrystn. from MeOH contg. 2% HCl gives fine 
rrf ne^les of pelargonm chloride, CrliiiOiiCl 41W. 
The sugar obtained by hydrolysis is glucose. Simito 
treatment of pinkish violet flowers gives pionidifi chloride, 
needles. CiiHnOnCl 5H.O, m 1C3 (anhyd . m- 174*). 

K. Kitsuta 

Anthocyanin pigment of the flowers of deep-blue 
hyacinth Kozo Hayasbi. J, Chem. Sot. Japan 56. 
1050-4(1935).— The pigment consists of delphmidm 
diglyeoside K. Kitsuta 

CMStitubon of the anthocyanlns L. F. Levy. J. A 
AJnean Chem. Inst. 18. 27-35(1935).— A renew of the 
literature, with 32 references B E Anderson 

AryUted pyndiaes IX W. Dilthey and H. Die^hs 
J. praht Chem. 144. 1-31(1935); rf. C. A. >9. 
2,4,e-TnphenylpTrenium perchlorate and rhNHi. heated 
a short tune on the water bath, MeOH added and thro 
refluxed 2 hr , give a nearly quant, yield of 
letrephenjIpjTidtnium perthlotaU (I), m. 200"; 

IIiNHi giTcs the J-(4-mrtA))pAeny) enetog (H), p^e 
yellow, tn. 243-4*: with NH,OH U (after refluxing I J 
brs la dU. EtOH) gives the tompd. phC(NKOin(Cn. 
CrhNHC.n.ile)CH,C( 0)Ph Hd3, m. 163^ 'n* 
(y-methylphen^) onaUgol I in. 254-5°; l.{4.eihotypheny\) 
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analat. m. anatoi, m. 242-3*; 

4 UtOMO^tr (lll),m,243* yellow, m. 30!>-l0*) , 

ni and NlliOn give the fomfei. r“hC(:CIICPh{ NOH)l- 
CH CPfaNHCtlliOMe, m. U5HJ*. The I-(4 hydroxy- 
phenjl) aralot (W ol I nt. 170®, then 245*. the salt is 
about 23% atsoed. (mol. wt. 307); this altoresulta from 
in with HCI, HDr or HI; m. 3S0-1*, bromtde, 

m. 3S2-3*; pertodiJe, brown; i<«ikfe, yellow, tn. about 
310®: niimtf, pale yellow, m 323-4* Wecotnpn.), ptcraU, 
yellow, m. 214-16*. TbeAcdenv.oflVm 2^*{^fio<fiJe, 
red,nt. The red bate from IV and ffiOi gw 1-14- 

h'xlroxyphenil)-S,4,C-trtphenilpyTthntum h^roperoxtJe 
{V),m.201® (deeotnpti.) , IIC10« gives IV. Tbeabme salts 
with MeOII-KOH give )’clIow sofas In the cold, bccomlns 
deep ted on heating and yellow again on coohng IV 
gives a deep red color m the cold In CllCh or C(II|N, 
cold MeOH-KOII gives a deep blue color^ becoming red 
on further addn. of alLali. AsOIt gives with the chloride 
from IV a red compd., sol. in MeOII, changing to the blue 
baseonaddn ofHtO IV (1 g.) In 70 cc MeOK, treated 
wtth 10 cc. MeOli-KOff (1 4), boded 30-43 tntn attd 
filtered into 200 cc. 10% NaOll or KOH, gives 03-1 
g. of VI, red, with 12 mols. lIiO; drying over CaCIi or 
PiO» gives the blue-violet anhjdro base (VII>. VI may 
be recrystd. from HjO, from MeOlI-EtiO, Vl contains 
WeOII of crystn , which is lost in the air, ginitg Vll, 
lOO cc. H,0 at IS* dissolves 0 aso g. VI VI with HClOi 
gives 91-0% IV, excess of mtrate gives the nitrate Irom 
lY; HiOjgivesV. VO, on standing m the <ur some weeks. 
Is oxldited and cannot be regenerated on drying Reduc* 
tiM of VI gives PhOH and tripheoylpj-ndme. A sclti of 
Vn m pipendine is also oxidized In the air. Vn gives only 
0J)2% active Hi VI lows It itioli. lIiO over r»0» In 
raeaa,- the last mol. is lost in a PhMe bath at 2-3 mm., 
VI from MeOIl-EtiO contains 2 mols IIiO. Vtl takes up 
4 mols. IhO la the air In 12 hrs. The pereklorale of VI, 
red, m. 225 , with IJS mob. HjO; pitralt, with I mol. 
HiO, red, m, 240*; ntlralt, with 3 mols. H,0, m. 222-3*, 
<«<?«*, with 3 5 mols. JfiO, dark red, m. 214-16*, 
bfomtdt, with 4 mols. HiO, dark red, m. 225-8*, todtde, 
mth 3 5 mols. H,0, dark rod, m, 229*. 


1 rapidly to 240®, EtOII is evolved and I remains. It 
loses 2 HiO of crystn. at 110®, m. 210®, Is sol in EtOH, 
boiling IIiO, and insol. in EtiO, C«H» and CKCh. (Cu- 
IfiONJs IfiSOi is pptd. from ffjSO» solas, by EtjO. The 
Pa of aq. soles, of this salt is 2 4. On reduction by Na m 
abs. Eton, n js obtained. The picrate m. 153-4®. 
The azo compd. Ill was prepd. by coupling 1 with dia- 
zonium Salts 2,4-Dihydroxyquinoline yields an azo 
. compd. which is taulomerK as follows (IV “ V). By 
* reaction with phthalic anhydride, I of the corapds. VI 
or VII results Judies were made of tbe reaction of hy- 
droxyqumohnc with aldehydes, and aromatic lutrosamines. 
Methoxyquinohne-Mel and f-ONC*H»NMei gave Vill. 
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II. E. Messmorg 

3 . 6 -D!alkoz 7 * 10 -alk 7 latridinlum derlvatlTes with va>i< 
0 ( 1 $ kiods of amino groups oa tbe P-carboa atom. ZV, 
Spatbesis of 5,6>diethoxy-94lkylainiso-I0 etbylacridia- 
turn derivabves. KiyoyuU Ishihara. /. Cnm. Soe. 
6 Japan S6, 1164-73(1035); cf. C. A. 29, 7SS4«'*».— 
Consts. of S.S^iflhoxy^-aJkylamfio-lO-ethylacridifiiuM 
t>fd$def' The alkyl groups are Me, Bt, Pr, iso-fiu and fso- 
Am in the order named, (n) is the no. of mols. of HCl 
and (m) that of moU. HiO per mol. (n): 1, lVi> 06, 
1.0 5. (n) after drying at 130*: 1, 1, 0.6, 0.5, 0.5. M. 
ps. (decorapn.): 227®, 224*, 223-6® (m. 207*), 230®, 
227*. Soly.(voI.%)mHiOatl5®: 0 012. 0.006, 0 OOS, 
OjOOG, 0 002 . 3,6-Pieihoxy-D-alkylamtno-10-ethylacridiH‘ 
' suin hydroxide:: (m): 0, 0, 0, I, 1. (n): 1, 1, 1, 
0.5, 0 (m) after drying at 120*: 0, 0, 0, 0, 1. (n) 

after drying at 120*: 1, 1, 1, 1, 0. M ps.: 126*, 115®, 
105*, 122*, lOI®. j,5-AcfAoxy-9-of/b’f<r«*'io-fO-r/*yf- 
oeridiRiam chlorides: (m) : 0, 025, 0, 02, 0 6. (n): 
l‘/».22, 1.5. 225, 3 (m) after drynng at 120®: 0, 0, 

0, 0, 0. (n) after drying at 120®' 0 6, I, 1, 1.25, 1. 
M. ps. (decompn.); 225®, 216®, 230®, 194®, 190" (m 
« I52®>. Soly. (vol. %) in HiO at 15®; 0.507, 1.125 
1.507, 0 605, 02OT 3,6-Dielkoxy-S-alkylamino-10.ctk\l- 
aendtnium oxalates' (m) : 02, 0.5, 0 5, 0 5, 0 5. (a) 
0 5, 0 5, 0. 1, 1 . (n) alter drying at 120® : 0.1 , 0 5, 0. 1 , 1 . 
M, ps. (decompn.) : 195®. 180®, 174®, 199®, 172®. Soly. 
(yol. %> rn HjOat 15®; 029S, 0 C64, 0 750, 0.170, 02SD. 

K. Kitsuta 

Biacridyl and Its derived radicals and luminescent 
aolts.Iuzlgenin salts Herman Decker and Werner Petsch. 
9 J. prakl. Ckem 143, 211-35(1935).— The chemilumines- 
cent reactions of A’.Af'-dimethylfaiacridylium Ouztgeaia) 
Salts (I), of related compds. and of the derived free 
radicals are described and discussed in relation to structure 
and nomenclature (used below) is suggested. N,N’- 
Dimeihylbiacndybum nitrate (II) and excess coned aq 
KBr give the bromtde (HI), yellow, sol. in IftO with grcM 
fluorescence, which splits off MeBr at 2S0®, givin" bi- 
acndyl. KCN gives 9,9'-dicyanobiacndan (btaendan 
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“ 9,10,9'.10'-tetfahydrobiacTidyl). The action of Zb oa 
in or of Za*AcOH on A^*tnethyIaendone gives dtmethji^ 
btacTtdene, IMeN(CfHi)jC ]i (IVJ, m. 385*, decompg. 
390* (cor ), which is stable to air or to reduction in acid 
or alk soln. IV is an en-onium conjugated pseudo^base, 
converted, with loss of fluorescence, by HCl*CtHi into 
tneikylacrtdone-aertdtntum melhochJortde, MeN(CiK«)iCU- 

— ^XileCI, oxidized to I with chenidumineaceoce. 

Its aq soln , sbabea with Ctllt, gives a rose color doe to 
the formation of the dimelbylbiacndanyl radical, MeN- 
(aH.),CHC(Cdl4),NMe: addn of NaOH does not re- 
generate IV but gives the colorless carbmol base, hfeK- 
(CiH.),C(OH)CII{C«II.)iNMe; a pttraU, tn. 280*, 
decompg 205*, is isolat^ from the Ctllt soln.; the aq. 
NaOH IS color^ violet due to the radical MeN(C|]Ii)«C- 


O'' 


fMeX (destroyed by Oi). Addn. of Br t' 


C«Ht soln of IV gives m With hfeiSOt in hot PbMe 
biac^yl (V) gives only the piono-l(t lulfaie, yellow, m 
above 350*, aq KBr gives 10-I/-makylbuietutytium 
bromtdt (VI), yellow, m. above 350*; ptcraU, m. 303* 
(decotnpn.); todule, dark red; JerrUyantde, ytSSow, m. 


due to the radical MeN(C^)iC (vni) 

(picreU, yellow, m 220*). but is HC1'C«H< with etcluston 
of Oi fnonmetkylbiaerutiiu is obtained; it is readily 
esidued by air to Vllt and is converted by I to VQ V 
u stmiUrly converted uto bucftdtne, m. 3^*. which 
reacts m a similar manner to its Me denrs V must be 
heated With MeiS0< without solvent to give 1 The final 
product of the cbemaummcscent reacuon of KOH-IIiOt 
on I IS N-mrthyUendone C J. W'est 

Kaeemuation of diethylaminomethylbeaxedrozas J. 
Tr<foue1. hlme. J. Trtfouel and Y. Ciuaaac. Bull t<t. 
fkarmaect 42, 4S9-6d(193S).— Prepn of hydrasymtthyU 
vemoiiesan menepkikalau (I) : boil for 3 brs. 25 g 
hydroxymclbylbctuodioxan (m p S3*), 22 g. (^4- 
(CO),0 and 30 ee. xylene. Keep overnight at 0*, wash 
first with SO ce. Fbil and crystallize twKe from PbH. 
It m. 116*: yield 25g. Prepn. of the racemic salt with 
d-epbednne: Mix the hot solss of 37.74 g. 1 in 300 cc. 
PhH and 22 g. d-ephednne in 300 cc. ^H. Cool and 
filter off the crystals Sepn. of d- and 1-isomers: Bod 
51 g of the salt with C(M cc Phil for 10-12 min. Filler 
by suction and wash with cold PhH Repeat tbs treat- 
ment. Recrystsllize twwe from MeOH and then twice 
from Eton, finally again from MeOH. Yield 7 g of the 
f**alt, («] —1*50'. The free /-I IS obtained by removal of 
Che epiedfine wteft ffeOH tola, and E(tO and decompn. 
of the Na sale with RCl. The free ester is se^. with EliO. 
Sapon with NaOH at 100* gives needles of l-kydtoxy- 
meikylbeyitodtoten (11), m 80*, (ol’^ —190*. The use 
of f-ephednne gives the corresponding d-compds. Treat- 
ment of n m pyndine with SOCli at 100*, addn. of HtO 
and eztn with EtiO gives l-ckJoTomethylbtntadKXOn. 
Heat 2.85 g of the latter with 3.3S g HNEti m a clo^ 
tube to 175* for 2 hrs , take up with EtiO, ext. with HCI, 
add NaOH and distil. Yield, 1 44 g. l^imethyUmmo- 
methylbenzodioxan, bw IC4*, laj'^ —29*10'. The HCI 
salt m 129-30*. A. E Meyer 

Vasicine. Mohan Lai Beri, Kartar Singh Narang and 
Jnanendra Nath Ray, J. Indian CKem. Sot 12, ^5-9 
(1935) — Attempts to synthesize vasKine (I) have been ' 
made on the l^is of a structure previously proposed 
(C. A, 27, 510) on the grounds that I gave 4'quinazolioe 
(D) by oxidation and anthranilic acid by ROH fttsum. 
A miit. of 5 4 g of n, 1.5 mol of allyl iodide and IS 
mols. of 10% KOH in 64 cc. ale. was refluxed on the steam 
bath for 3 hrs. After conen to IS cc. and treatment with 
««s KOH an oil lepd which, on extn. with EtjO and 
erystn. Ircpm petr. ether, gave 3<Uyl-4'kydrgty^tnatohn4, 


I CiHnNiO, m 67*, stable to steam distn. and heating 
with HCI, reduced by Na tn AmOH to a liquid, bj 103-8*, 
which IS not identical with the base obtained by Spitb 
(C. A. 29, 4015*). Unsuccessful attempts were made to 
condense EtCHBrCONHPh (HI) with H.NCO.Et to 
form a quinazolme but hot PfaNhfet converted III into 
crotonanilide in poor yields The action of ale. KOK 
transfiwmed HI into delicate colorless needles of fl-etfayl- 

* indolenone,CnniiNO,m*204-5*. By refluxing an MejCO 
soln. of HI with AgjO for 9 hrs , EtCH(OH)CONHPh, 
m. 89-00*, was formed, which could not be condensed 
with HiNCOiEt. Treatment of i>-OiNC«H.COa (6 g) 
with 16 g. of (NH,),CO, gave S g. of the amide, m 170*, 
which was reduced by SnCl, in HCI to o-H,NC<H.CONHi 
(IV), m 110*. Condensation of IV with PrCHBrCOBr 
gave Ctil!iiBrN,0,, m 144“, which on treatment with 
NaOH and andification with AcOH yielded Z-hrornoprepyU 

3 4-liyirotyquinazeUnt,m 218*,reducedbyZndustinNaOH 
to 2 propyM hydroxyqumazolme, m 200*. Condensa- 
tion of IV with itaeonie anhydnde gave a colorless sub- 
stance, CiiHiiN,Oa, m. 174-6*, which was cyclized by 
treatment with NaOH and subsequent acidification with 
AcOH to a cyclic carboxylic compd , CitHioN>Oj. m. 
197-8*, but whose decarboxylation to the requued sub- 
stance with the proposed structure for 1 did not proceed 
satisfactorily. C. B. Addinall 

* Synthesis of laetoflavis (yitaaln Bj) Richard 
Kuhn, Kail Reioemund, Fnednch Weygand and Rudolf 
Strabele. Bet. 688, 176^74(1995); cf C. A. 29, 
3707*.— The condensation of l,2-dimethyl-4-ammo-5- 
(d.l'.nbityUmmo)benzene (I) with alloxan (11) gives a 
flavin identical with lactoflaviB. By carrymg out (his 
coodesisation tn AcOH m the presence of HiBOi at 13*20* 
the yield of cryst. material can be loerwsed to 00-05% 

$ since the necessity of punfiration by adsorption and elution 
IS eliminated Thedegradationof 3 kg. of Catf-glueonate 
(C A. 29, 5^7') with H|Oi and Fei(SO<)i in the presence 
at (AcO)iBa gave 520 g. of pure d-arabiaose of which 500 
g sras convened Into 320 g. of acetobromo-d-arabmose, 
146 g. of diaeety|.d>arabinal, 80 g. of d-arabinal and, 
finatly, into S9 g. of (f-(— l-ribose (III), m 87*, (olV 
23 7*; oxime (IV), m. 141* [alV 6-3* (final value alter 
mutarotation from 54* (after 10 mm.)). Reduction of 

* IV with Na-Hg gave d-ribamme which was condensed 
with ],2.dimethyM.5-diDitrobenzene (V), m. 115-16*, 
by beating in 80% ak. for 6 hrs. at 190*, to 1,2-dmeSkyl- 
4,ntIroS’{d-t'-ribtlylamina)bentens (VI), CuHmNiOi, m. 
127*. A soln of 0 60 g. of VI in 75 cc. of 80% ale. sras 
shaken with 0.20 g PtOi and H| (3 mols ) for 20 mm. 
The filtered colorless soln was evapd , taken up in 30 
cc. of AcOH and was run into a soln prepd. by heating 

7 0 46 g. of alloxan tetrabydrate and 0 90 g of n,BOi with 
TO cc. AcOH and cooling to 30*. After shaking to com- 
plete soln , crystals se^ which were extd with abs. 
ale. and produced 91% yields of felted, golden yellow 
fine nee<^ of ff,T-<fimetfiyf-9-.d'-riftoffavm, m ^f-2* 
(tetra-Ac deny., m. 342*) , identical in all itsebem , phys , 
and physiol properties with the naturally occumeg vita- 
min. Lactoflavm Is related therefore to 4 different classes 
of org. compds whose various properties it combines; 

8 tothe sugars through Its pentosecbaio, to the pynmidines 
through Its alkali labile ring; to the azine dyes to which 
belong the natural dyestuffs, chlororaphine and pyocya- 
nine, and finally to the benzene derivs in which the e- 
positun of the 2 Me groups m natural products is a new 
p h eno m enon. The lionglucoside attachment of the pen- 
tose chain differeniiaies the vitamin from the nucleosides 
and may account for its stability to beat and dil mineral 
acids. It IS suggested that the flavin may be produced m 

* plants by the reduction of a glucosidic intermedute, a 
tnie d nboside. The diamine from 50 mg. of VI wm 
added dropwise to a soln of 100 mg of methyUlloxal. 
NaHSOt and 200 mg. of HiBO, in 10 cc. AcOH and the 
mixt. sras shaken 1 hr. at 20-5*. Working up by the usual 
procedure gave 25 mg. (38%) of 3,6,7-tnniethyW-<»- 
nboflavin, m. 272* (decompn ). The specifioty of tM 
l^ofiavms was further demonstrated by the lack of 
activity of ihis S-methyllactoflavm. The free NH group 
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In the 3 together with the stereomctnc arrange- 

ment of the pentose chain, is of significance for the \ua- 
min acutiiy of the fla\nn. I was also prepd. In 2 other 
ways. V was transformed by treatment with NII.OII to 
Nn«l,2-d>mcthyM-nilro-5-aminobenioQte (Vn)(Bef 3S, 
C2S(lf>Ce)) and cooserted by the nddn of 20% COCl« 
in toluene to S-mlro-f.S-Jtmelhilphenil isocyanate, 

N,Oi. m. S7.5*, which, by heating with nlc., gave on 
almost theoretical yield of i,2-dime/AjM-nilros$.(for6eli- 
et}'amiii(')6eBJeBe, CiilIi«NiO,, m 53*. This was cam- 
lylieally hydrogenated to the aminourelhan which was 
condensed with III Jn ihe presence of Td and IIi (C. A. 
22, ■1502) to l^.dimeUiyl-l-(carbethoxyamino).5-(d-r- 
nbitylamino)beniene, m. 1G9*, and hydrolyztil to I 
by NaOn and Da(OH)i (C. 29,2100’) The simplest 

syntiiesis of I was earned out by heating 0 5 g of /-orabin- 
CISC and 2.2 g. of VII with 30 cc abs ale foe 0 hre at 
JfO-20*. The cooJed orangc-red soln was absorlicd 
through a pillar of A1,0|. The excess VII was removed 
with abs. ale. and then the broad orange rone was eluted 
with a mixt. of -t parts of hteOH and 1 of lltO Tbe 
recovered fPiidcBjalWB proAu(l,in ICO®, was hydrogenated 
and on condensation with II and H,nOi gave betolUvin 
This simple 2-step process is of general apphcation and 
will lend Itself to the conversion of esters of reduced sugars 
into flavm esters since there is no step involving atk hy- 
drolysis. C R. Addinall 

Heterocyclic eempoimds containing arsenic In the ting 
Preliminary note Ilirendra Nalh Das-Cupta J 
/ndian aem. 12, 027-8(1035), cf. C A 27,408 — 
Mannlch (C. A.29, 47»M*) has prej^ acompd designated 
as 2-(diethylaminoinc(h)1) - 1,3 -dichloroarsindote and 
claims priority in the synthesis of arstndoles in on at- 
tempt to prep, on As analog of Indole, D -O. prepd I- 
ehloroamndole (I) by direct synthesis in on investigation 
undertaVen In November, 1W3 The formula assigned 
to the product resulting from the action of ClCIl CilAsCIi 
on C*H| in the presence of AlCIi has been proved by a 
synthesis which is outlined. Compils of the types 
(PbCnsCHlillg, rhCll-CnilgCl and (PhClIiCIDiAi 
have been prepd. as inlenncdiales for llie prepn of J. 

^ C R Addinall 

y-Tnaxloes. XXIV. Melamine. Adnano Ovtrogovicb 
Caa thm. iiul, M, 5CK>-8S(HI35); cf. O. and Median, 
C. A, 29, 2107*.— Though various hydrocarbon denvs. 
of mebmme (I) have been described, no acyl denvs 
have been reported, and, moreover, part of the earlier 
hterature is erroneous, as sliown by the present expis. 
ftire I m. 347* corr.) (decompn.) (cf. /. prail 

CItem (21,3, 332(1870)). Tlic following new jalti were 
prepd.. ftcrale, CilItN« C«IIiOiNi, when first pptd. it 
IS gelatinous, and must be be.ited to become cryst., light 
>eHow, m. 310-7*. Tnformate, C.H.N. (IICO,H)i (11). 
from 1 gheial IICOiIl (III), docs not fuse, but loses 
all us IICOiH when heated; over soda lime or in coned 
*9 *oln. it (onus the monofomiate (cf. Ann 10, 22 
(}K»)). TriaeelaU, C.H.N, (AcOH)i (IV). from I and 
glacial AcOlI, docs not fuse but volatihies completely, 
oier sala lime, or on long standing it fonns the mono.vcc- 
10.23(153-1)). re/meWorwurare, C.H.N. • 
ilAuCh, from l-lICl and coned, aq. IlAuCIt. yxllow- 
w oraage-ochre, m. 205-0 (uncor.) (to a liquid), 
flu WrofMcrwiiirale). C.H.N, (lIAua.), 411,0. from I- 
coned. II.MiCl,, yellow, m. 

(uncor.) (decompn.). Under diflercnt conditions 
i?. obtained another hii{/e/roeAi<jroaurole), &H.N. - 
ni.\uCl,)| 2HiO, y cllow, m. 271-2® (uncor.) (decompn.). 
■Smmxalare. (C.H.N.), (COiH),. already known (cf. 
vv""f r^OS34)). ,UonP.-xab/tf, C.H.N, (CO,1I), 
tV), fi^ cold aq. I and aq. (COjH),. If Instead of filter- 
If*. J coned. (COiII), soln. in winch it » pptd., 

u IS dissolved by healing and then cooled, there rapidly 
L?,- C.IW, (CO,H), (VI), needles, whereas 

PP’"- « ^"^ralate (VII) m lustrous 
Vn ^ recrystd. from water. 

T transformed into VII. 

cvfJw mit"'^ JfCONH, (8 parts), healed up to lf>0-5\ 
cvoiv-e NH., and the product punfied with 20% AcOM, 


1 EtOfI and water, yiefds 80% of tnonojormilmtlamtne, 
CtlUNtCnO (VIII), does not fuse, insol. m hot glacial 
AcOII, sol. in glacial lICO,H with formation of II. It 
also hydrolyzes in mineral acids, with formation of the 
corresponding I salts; alkalies also hydrolyze it. I 
(I g ) and IICOiEt (5-C cc.), heated in a sealed tube for 
8 hrs. at 230-5®, yield 10-15% of VIII. I and glacial 
lICOiH form not even a trace of VIII but only II, which 
. conforms with the fact that VIII and IV form II directly. 
* I (1 g ) and AC|0 (35 cc.), boiled 2 min., yields 1 CO g. of 
dtactt^lwlamine, CiH«N.(0.\c)i (IX), m. 2^8-9® (de- 
comnn.) (with a short thcnnonictcr the m. p. was 305-6®), 
sol laaq alk. hydroxides (rcpptd. unchanged by AcOH). 
IX and aq. picric acid (X) and a little (CO, 11), (which 
facilitates the reaction) form the picrale C.Hi.OiN. • 
C.1IX>rNi, dark yellow, in 20^-10® (uncor.) (decompn.). 
IX in aq HCl forms with lIAuCI. the Utrachloroaurate, 
i C.II.N.fOAe), IMuCh, light yellow, decomposes without 
fusion IX in aq KaOH, a little Nil. and excess AgNO,, 
gives a gehtinous ppt of the di-Ag dertc,, C.HiN.Agt- 

i OAc),. grayish, turns brown when exposed to light. I 
1 g.) and McCOSH (15-20 cc ), refluxed 2 hrs. (11,3 
IS evolved), yields IX, and when only 5 cc. of MeCOSH 
in AcOI! IS used, no mono Ac deriv (XI) is formed but 
only a little IX and a (race of IV Even with the calcd. 
proportion of Ae,0, no XI was olitamed, but only IV. 
* With on excess of Ac,0, the chief product is IV, with a 
little IX, but no XI. Though the reaction between HCO- 
NII, and 1 goes easily, AcN'II, and I do not react on pro- 
longetl healing, even with excess AcNIf, I (0.5 g) 
and .^e,0 (1«> cc ), rcfluxwl until all IX is formed (he. 
tti), then with more Ac,0 (100-120 cc ), yield Irweelyf- 
tnehmtne, CiniN,(OAc), (XII). m. 2S0-P1® (long ther- 
mometer and 298-300® (short thermometer) (decompn ), 
. sol. In cold dll aq alkalies (with slow hydrolysis). The 
3rd Ac group is less stable than tbe other Ac groups, and 
the picrate, tetrachloroaiirate and tri-Ag salt could not be 
prepd. I)y the Daumann-Schotten reaction, I gives no 
trace of any Dz detlv , even In CiIIiN, nor was any Sz 
deriv. obtaineil by heating with llzCl or fusion with 
HzNl). On tlie other hand, 1 (2 g.) and Dz,0 (10 g.), 
heated at l.')0-5* for 4 hrs., the difficultly removable 
BzOll elunmaleil vfith litiO-peir. ether or peir. ether 
0 atone, yield almost 100% of fniensnyl'nrfa’ntM (XIII), 
m. 142-3®, rhombic pnsms from AcOnt.or Me,CO under 
certain conditions, needles of the same m. p. under other 
conditions, crysfalhees from PrOII as the eompd. Ci«H(i- 
OiN, 2rTOIl (XIV), which gives up its PrOII slowlv at 
room temp and completely in ractio at 8.5-90*, XIII 
is repptd. from its cold atk. hydroxide solns, by CO,. 
In boiling 05% EtOII contg. HiSQ„ XIII forms DzOEt, 
DzOlI and 1 semisulfxte. Hot ole Nil, also decomposes 
^ Xni to I. Xin and PhOlf, heated at ISO* and extd. with 
Et*0-petr. ether, leaves the com/vi , C,tHitOiN, 3PhOH 
(XV), m. 192 5-3.5®; m AcOCt u decomposes to XIll. 
By the usiuil methods of prepg. plcrates, XIII does not 
react, showing that the 3 Bz groups destroy its basicity, 
but in boiling PhMe with excess X (8-9 raols ) u forms the 
picTcU, CwHi,0,N, C.U.OiN,, dark yellow, m. 222-3* 
(long ihennometcr), and 223-9® (short thermometer). 
9 No higher picmte was obtained at 190®. A soln. of XIII 
in a mm. of cold aq. dil, NaOII or KOII contg. an excess 
of Nil, on poured into aq AgNO, or NII,-.\gNOi ppts. 
the d»-A{ derip., Ci,HiiO,N|Ag, 211,0. Even wath a 
great excess of AgNO,, it is formed exclusively. Mulder 
(Ber. 7, 16.32(1874)) prepd. from (CO,Et), and NCNII, 
a compd. which he thought was VIII, but his evidence 
was dubious and description meager, and a repetition of 
Ilia expts. by O. gave a yellowish compd. (XVI) which 
9 gave no I salts on hydrolvsis. With hot coned. H^O, 
it gave a little CO. It was partially sol. in hot dil. NaOH, 
from wiiich an unidentified gelatinous compd. was pptd. 
by HNO,. Unlike VIII, a soln. of XVI in hot III ppts. a 
gelatinous compd. on cooling, and with X a picrale, 
ditfereiit from that of VIII, is formed. The product of 
Mulder is probablv a mixt. of ammehne and ammehdes, 
perhaps with small proportions of other compd, Cerheh 
(cf. J. praH. aeni. |21. 13,2.80(1876)) prepd. from NCN- 
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Naj and BiCl a compd which he tho ught was XllI, but nitt^t^UimUoiaztne, CidIjoNtOt, in 2S3% lalV —78*. 
the present work shows that itwasnotSn.astSBlsoiBdi- From d-ribose and l>aniino-2-carbethoxi^niinobeazene 
cated by the work of Buddeus (/. prakt. Chtm. 42, 99 was prepd i-earbethoxyorntnophenyl-d-ftbamm, CuBi,> 
(1890)) The m. p. of Xin prepd. by O is the same as NjOt, m. 158*. By h>dro!y$is, condensation with in 
that of NCNHBa (XVII), not 126* as reported by Dad- and acetylation 9-ld‘I'-ribily[)tsoalhxo2tne telraacetaU, 
dfeus (ioe. cjt), but a m iit t>f XHI and XVn m. several tn 237*. was obtained. Upon hydrolysis 

deerees lower, and Xni fuses without decompn whereas this fsve S-{i‘I'-nbttyl)iso(ill«xattne, Ci«HitN'«Oi, m 
XVII decomposes at its ra p. From PrOH and from PbOH 283*. Condensation of d-nbose and i-annno-2<arbeth- 
XTTT crystallises as XTV and XV, rcsp , whereas XVn . oxyainino-S-methylbenrene rave S-tnelhyt-Z-caTbethoxy- 
crystallizes without PrOH or PhOH XVU can be heated * riiamme, CtiHtiNiO«, m. ISO*. Upon 

with ale. NH, m a scaled tube at 100* with only partial hydrolysis and condensation with in this gave T-methyl- 
decompn , approx * /» of the XV ll being rteover^ as the 9-(d-l'-ftbtlyl)tseoJ!»xas>ne, CiiHitNtO<, m 285-6*, 
HH, salt, wh ereas XITT decomposts tomplettly »to 1 MtaactSate, C4>HhH,Oi«, lu 215*. W.F. Bruce 

and BzNHi Xm also decomposes m a q -a le. Nllt at A modified flarm synthesis P. Karrer and Hans F. 
60* Other minor differences between XHI and XVn Meerwein Ilels Chtm Ada 18, 1130-4(1935); cf 
are noted. The vanous new salts of I show that ft can C A. 29, 5847', 6237’— A new synthesis of flavins is 
function either as a bivalent or as a tnvalcnt base This accomplished by coupling the condensation product of a 
IS further supported by the senes of HCl salts of Barnett ) sugar and 3,4-dimethylanihne (I) obtained under reducing 
(C A 24, 4508). ilowever the tetraeyehc formula of conditions, with a diazonmm salt to form an azo dye in 
B la unaccessary, for the stepwise addn, of IICl can as quant yields On reduction the dye yields a 3,4-<li- 
readily be explained by the 2 old tautomeric formulas meihyl-6-amtnophenyl sugar denv. which can be trans- 
Itniminotnazidine and triaminotnazme). It is assumed form^ to a flavin. This synthesis is particularly suited to 
that free I h^ the iso structure, or more probably an the prepn of flavins which contain readily hydrolyzable 

I ■ ■— groups From I and /•arabinose by this procedure 5,4- 

intermediateznono-aminoformHN C(.NII).K‘C(NHi)- dlmethilpk^ylyl l-crebamine, CuHtiNO^ (II), m. 123*, 

1 was cditained (yield 60-70%). Front diazotized p- 

NH C.NH, and that when the NIIi is salified, a 2 ik1 * nitcoaoiliiieandnanazodyeniixt.rcsultedwhichcontainid 
group IS transformed into an NH| group, and similarly a (3.4-4imei>iyt-C-p~ntlr»pkeityi}za)pheiiyl4-arabamiM, Cn- 
further transposition takes place. 'Ihe telranuclear lliiK,0. Reduction by Zn and ]I04c gave fi,7.diffirtiy(- 
formula of B. fails also to explain the 2 isotnertc senes of 9-0-I'-arabtl}I)tsoaJlaxaeine, nt. 299*. By a similar syn- 
alkyl melamines and their hydrolysis with aods (cf. Ber. thesis with nbose the following compds were obtained 
6, 1372(1873))> and the soly. of the new acyl melamines in nearly quant yield’ 3,4^tmelhytphenyt-4-*ibomt«e,m 
loallcaheaand thefonaationof Ag salts. C. C. Daws 143* (yield 80-90%), CuHiiNOi, and 8,7^mdhyt-$-[i 

The optical aet.TitT of Uctofiann. P. Rarrer asd H. t’-r$btt\l\tseotloxattH$ UaeU’flatsn),m. 380*. 

Fntasche Hth Chtm. Ada 18. 1026-7(1935); cl., F Bniee 

C A 29, 3679', 4363'. Jobus White y-Tmtinet XjjX The passage from some alkyl. 

UethrltUozaxioes P. Earrer and Carlo Musaote. aiyl and aralkylamiaothioltnazmes to denvatiTCS ef 
Eth Chtm. Ada 18, 1134-40(1935); cf. C. A. 29. the corresponding anunobydrosyUtes. General eon« 
1089* — The effect of Me groups on the fluorescence of slderations and a desenption of two new alkyl hom ologs 
lumichrome was studied by prepg. tn- and tetra-methyl- etbylanuaobydrexytnaxioe and propyUfflinohydroxyei- 
alloxazines (cf. Kuhhag, Br* 28, 1968(189$)). From azioe Adnano Ostrogovicb and Virgil Galea Cats 
2,4,5-truneihyl-O aiiroaniline, m 49* (cf Elder, Brr 18, chtm. tial. 6$, 349-60(1935); cf. C A. 29, $449* — 
620(1891)) the diamine was formed by catalytic reduction Method ef prePt —Add to the alk. amjnothioltnazme (1 
in ale. and was condensed with alloxan (1) to give S,7,8- 6 f in 2$ cc of 10% KaOH or KOH) water (5 cc ) aod 
tTtmdhylaJloxannij CuHuNtOj, (possibly 5,6,8-tnmethyl- pcrbydrol (5 cc ) dropwise (m some cases the solns 
alloxazme), decompg at 290* and giving yellow fluores- become intensely yellow and then colorless). let stand 
cence From 3,4, S.MeiCilltNHi (ef. NoeltiOg and Forel, overnight, acidity with dil AcOII, let stand, and wash 
Ber. 18, 629(1891)) the diamine was likewise obtained the ppt with cold water. Eihylamtnohyirexytnaxtne, 
and cemdensed with I to give 6,7,S4nmethylaUoxc3tne, C.H.O'C, 311,0 (I), m Sf77-8* (aU m. ps uncor) (de- 
CitlTiiNaOi, with greemsb yellow fluorescence. From compn ), loses watet of crystn at room temp with forma- 
1, 2, 3,4-tetratnethyl-5,6-<limtrobenzene, CiiHnNiOa. Bi donofCtHiOKi 211,0, ml in mineral acids landconcd 
171* (cf. Jacobsen, Bir. 19, 1214(1892)) the diamine IICl yield on evapn the llCl tail, C,H,ON, HCl, m. 
was similarly prepd and condensed inch I to give 5^7,8- ' 214-10* (decompn ), hydrolyzes immediately in water 
Idramethylaiioxastnc, Ci,H„V,0„ snth purplish ycBow Furale, CtU,OS, CtUiOiN, H,0, of I, dark yellow, 
fluorescence From 2-ammo-3-nitrotolueBe (11) (cf loses its H,0 of crystn in torao at 100*, snth formation 
Cohen and Dakis^ /. Ckem. Soe, ?9, 1127(J9W)) 2- of the enhyi loil, sv3»rh jj paler yellow, aijd m around 
chloro.3 nitrotoluene was prepd and condensed with 191-2* (decompn ). In hot dd NH.OH, I ppts with ex- 
ethanolamme to give 2 bydrox>ethylamiDo.3-nitn>to1ueae cess AgKO, the Ag sail, CiIfON’«Ag H,0, turns brown 
which upon reduction to the aroinc was condensed snth around 240*, chars at 265-70*, sensitive to light, sol. ta 
I. nvmg S-mtthylS-hydrBxyelhyhsoatloiaune, CidlnN.Oi. UNO, The H,0 of crystn. is eliminated in ractio at 
(m), m, 294*. Photodecompn. of m m 75% MeOII g 135-40*. PrapylamiHohydroxitnattnt (H), m. 274--5*, 
readily gave S-melhylalloxaziae, CuHiK.O,, (IV), with sol In itnnerai acids, with formation of the resp sails, 
ncen blue fluorescence By reduction of II to 2,3- whtchhydtolyeeeasily.sol malk hydrondesand NH,OH 
diaminotoluene and condeiuiation with I either S- or S- (repptd by CO,). Pxetale, CtHitON’i CJIjOiN, HA>. 
melkylaUoxattae or a mixt of the 2 with the same fluores- of II, golden yellow, loses its H,0 of crystn. tn vacuo at 
ccnce as IV was prepd W. F. Bruce 100*, with formation of the much lighter yellow ankyd 

Synthetic flavins VII P. Karrer, H. Salomon, K. salt, m 195-6* (decompn ). Like other ammohjdroxy 
SchCpp and F. Benz. Nils Chtm Ada 18, 1143-6 triaiaaes, I and n are amphoteric, and all members of 
(1935); cf C. A. 29, 5547' —Because ^th lactoflavm r 

and yeast nucleic acid contain d-nbosc, and because 9 thegroupcanberepresentedby tbeforniulas* N CR Ni- 

ihyinus-nneleic acid contains d-2-nbodesose (1), the ■ . ■ ■ r~ ~ ~~ 

flavin contg. I was prepd to be tested for its Ittowio B, C(OH) N CNH, (amino-eoolic form) and N CR - 
action I was condensed with l-aniino-2<arbetho*y- ■ 

amino^.S-dimethylbenzene with Ni and H, at 25 atm KlI CO NIT C NH (iminocarbonyl form), or by one 
to give 4,6-dtmethyl 2-catbethoiyamiHophe»yl-J.detoij‘ of the 2 Intermediate ammocarbonyl or immo-cnohe forms 

rtbamine, CitHnN,0, (II), m. 115*, [al*D —21 (HA)), The imraocarbonyl form is the most probable in all «sc5 

in quant, yield Hydrolysis of 11 by KOH and condensa- nx Some arylaminohydroiTtnizines Ibtd 357-66 — 
lion »nth atloTan (til) gave C,?-dimelhyl 9-(d l*.<frioxv- Three new arvlaTninohydrcmyttiaiines were prepd in 
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almwl 100 % yields by oiidation of Iht corrcspniidinK 
BryUminotliinliria/incs. hlnce plicnylatninotlitoltriailne 
«n'l phenylaminohyclroxytriAzine fl) arc {•mity preprl. In 
hish yield (ef. C. A, 25, IMl), I was stiidinl furflier and 
various salts were prepd. Hot coned. IICI and I fomr the 
mcno-IICi salt, C,UiON..HCl 211,0. of I. m. 20r.-fl* (de- 
compn ). hydrolyzes in water, is stable in hot niOIl, 
loses IlCl slowly on standing in air, loses its JI,Oolcr>atn 
in ratun at lO'r-10*. Hot 2 N HibO, and 1 form the 
manmutSaU, (C,H,ON,), H,SO. 4lf,0. ot J, m ttW -lO* 
(drroinpn.), loses its lliO of cn»in. in tacno at lOO*. 
hydrolyzes in water nnd Irt 1 tOII. The pirratr of I. 
already prepd. fcf. O.. 6. /I. 24, ri7Lj), m. 2‘l(»-7* 
(decottipn ), or 200-7* icor ). Ins thccoinpn C»H,ON, - 
C,U,0;N, 211,0, loses its 11,0 of crysin in tatuoal l70*, 
snl. in cold aq. alk. hydroznles and NHiOIl (repptd by 
dd. AcOn or by aatj;. witl, CO,). The allaU soils absorb 
atm. CO,, and they were not analyzed. With hot arj. 
Nlfj-AcNO,, I ppts. the /Ig salt, C, II, ON, Ac 11,0, deies 
not fuse, but carlmnizes at an elevated twnp (residue of 
As), more stable tn light In a wet than in a <!ry state 
Trepd. like I, almost a i(X)% yield of O’lolylitminohyJfoxy- 
(riasine (II) was obtained, m. 2'i2*3* to a viscous orange- 
brown Unuid, sol. in hat rUcisI AcOII wUh fomiation of 
Its actUile, which on sianding or in conioct will, water 
loses AeOlt, sol. in mineral acids with formation of the 
forresponding kylrok/ilule salts, which nre e.ssily hydrolyz- * 
able With orj. alkal, salts, it forms the corresponding 
fl/i salts, whici, obsorb nlin CO, At sail Pieroie, 
C,.ir,/lN,.C4n,0jNi 11,0. S-yellow, m, 2VHJ* (dc- 
ermipn ),lo*csi,s H,Oof cr^stn in rucufl at 140* I*rep«l 
like I and II, the ylehl of m-lolylaminahyilrt>xylriasifia is 
alinosl 100%, m. 217-10* (decninpn ). in tKiiling glacial 
AeOlI It forms on easily hyilrolyzsble aselau Allah 
'alts, Ag salt. With oq mineral achls it forms the j 
lorrespondmg kydrokaluU salfi J’uraU, CwlfisON, • 
CiIIiOtNi, lemon-yellow, m. yiT-fi* (decompn ) Tlie 
iieldof p-lelilamtHflkyilfotitftasiiif, CisHi^ON, 11,0 (HI), 

IS olmo't ltt)%, m, 231-1 * (deeoinpn ) ; In boiling giaeul 
AcOlI It forms the nutate In aii. nik. hydroxnles Iff 
fiirnis the corresponding alkali salts, winch arc dec«nip<l 
Ijy Cfbi and ,t Is anb jn hot Nil, Off. In nrj. HCl (2.1) 
n forms the JICl salt, C„H,^N, llCl 1(,0, tn. 20l-r,*. 
hydrolyzes In water and in KtOIf, loses Us IF,Oof crystn 6 
IB tntua at HO-fi*. I’leraie, C,«lfi«ON. 0,11, 0,N,, hgUi 
greenish yellosr, m. .301-fi*. Ag salt, Ci,H/)N,Ag 11,0. 
sol. in Nil, Off and more so in UNO,, its 11,0 of erysin 
rannot be tlimmatcd without further decompn. Atitsyl- 
amiMkylrexiirtasine, CwfficOjN, (JV), m. ,327-fi% Is 
amphoteric, and forma salts will, bases nnd with adds 
It costallizci in 2 monochnic forms, an acicubr prismatic 
‘'JP^anAatabularprismotielorm. Jlblzob, Ci«lbA),3^« * , 
IlCl, m. 210-1*, hydrolyzed by water nnd by coned 
1 toil Purole, Ci,n.oO,N,.C,H,0,N,. dark yellow, m. 
W 0 . Alkali salts of IV absorb in water olm. CO, 
Ag tall, CuH/bNi 11,0, very sensitive to light, dcconi- 
poses before Us II/) of crysin. is ehininaled. XXI. 
^n^lunlnohydroxytriazifie and styrylamlnohydroxy- 
tnszlne. IM. 3()7-70e— lly the ssme method iiwd lor 
the previniis amlnohydrosytrbzines, hcnzylamtnoiliiol- 
iriazmc (I) yields beiizylamlnohyilrosylrbzine dl), | 
I«pd. otherwise as phcnyhsccJogiiantdc by Fljznowsltj 
{Tkesu. rreiburg, Bwitzerland, lh')8), m. 277-8* (de- 
compn) (ef. "above .'{OO'" of blazannwski). Pvapd. 

1 eoDcd. lia. ir gives the JICl salt, C.(dIiDON,.JICI, 
rapidly in water. Pierate. Ci.HioON, C«II,- 
ON, 11/), yellow, in. 20'i-10* (decompn.), Irwcii Its 
H,0 of crysin. in vacuo at 110*. In hot dil. 
with ArNO,. If forms a Ag salt, Ci/I.ON.Ag, slightly 
Sensitive to light, especially when dry, m. 27U-W)* (dc- t 
fompn.), sol, ,n NIbOII and UNO,. I’rcpd, wmllatly 
irom styryhminothioltriazine (III), slyrylaminohyilroxy^ 
tri^ine, (C.IbONOCII.CHrij 11,0 (IV), m. 30S O* 
tnenmipn ).deroIorizcs rapidly lU-waterand an-KMnO,, 
Ml. In hot Nil, OH and in alk. hydroxides with lonaxUim 
repptd, by CO, or by AcOII. 
■j". si* C.H.OjN. H,0. of IV, S>-yclb«r, m. 

•«‘t-.i (rtecompn ). loses us II/) of crysin ix tacuo 


I at 100-6*. 'Ihc formation of IV and It from III oiid I, 
resp , sroiitd with the v<ry high yields appear to be an 
excellent method for prepn., but the prepn. of large ninnb- 
tfes of I and of HI olTrrs great diflicullies because of the 
Insubility of phenylthlolacetic acid and especially of 
ihiocinnamic acid. This prevented a more cxiensivc 
study of the properties and belmvior of H and IV. It 
should be preferable to treat gimnylurea acetate with 
- plienncctyi chloride or cinnnmyl chlondo, then to pass to 
* the amlnohydmtyrn.tzjne by trc.atmcnt with NH» or 
other a<i base. C. C. Davis 

Curare alkaloids I Tubocurarlne. Harold King. 
J Chen Sac 1035, 12BI-0.— Details arc given of the 
isolation of d-tubneuranne chloride (I) from tubocurare 
(II), a fvnitli American arrow poison II (25 g.) in 025 
cc 1% warm arj tartaric ncul, made alk. with 2'V) cc. 
aatd af]. NallCO, anil exld. with lUiO and CHCli. 
3 gives alKHit 4 g ciirine (IIl)i the arj- soln was made 

II, 



(XH) 



Me,NCn,CHr- 
(X7H) 

acid with 2 N 11, SO,, basic I‘h(OAc), added, the I’b r 
moved (mm the filiraie nnd ppl., and I pptd, by ptio 
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photungstic acid and IlgClj I, Ci«H«0|N)Cl} SH]0> n. 
274-5'’ (dccotnpa ), 204 8“ (HiO, e 0 07) (anhyd. 

salt), FeCIt gives a weak green color; I reduces NH«OII- 
AgtO on wanning and gives amorphous ppfs with Au 
and Pt eompds . KI. KBr. KCNO. llgCl,. NH.NO, and 
HCIO* 1 with Mel and MeOH-KOH yields 0~melkyl- 
luboeuranne todide (IV), with 3 mols lIjO, m, 267* 
(decompn), [ajmi 202.1* (HjO, c 101, anhyd salt) 

I and i-ni MeCl are isomeric but not enantiotnorphons. 
Hofmann's degradation of the chloride from IV gives 
methine bases, characterized as their Mel derivs O- 
MethiUubocurartnemelhint mtlhtodide B (V), wHh 2 5 
mols HjO, m 230*, the A~tsomer (VI), with 2 S mols. 
HjO, m 234*, d O-melhyllutaeurarinemelliine’i/el (Vll), 
with 5 mols HiO, m. 190*. [oliui 105* (MeOH. c 0 22); 
the / isomer (VIII) , with 4 mols. HiO, needles, tn. 171-2* 
or plates, m 173-80*, [oI«m — 50 9* (MeOIl). Degrada' 
tion of the methylation product of d-bebeenne (identical 
with I ni, ezeept for rotation), gives V, VI and VII, 
VIII was not found At the 2nd stage ol the Holmann 
degradation of the mixed O-methylfubocurarinemtthine- 
MeCl there results MciK and O melhylbebetrtitnt, m 
198-9®, identical with that obtained from O mcthvl- 
bebcerme-McCl (IX) The chloride (X) from IV and IX 
are both represented by formula XI, with 2 asym C atoms 
adjacent to the N atoms The assumption is made that 
m DC each center of asymmetry is d-rofatory, whereas 
in X 1 center is d- and the other f-rotatory. Since the 
same d-methine-Mel, m 190®, is formed from bwfi 
alkaloids, VII can only have retained the common d- 
center of asymmetry and should have the structure of a 
dimethiodide based on XII or XUT; VBI is obtained only 
from X and is therefore probably represented by XIII 
or 3^, tn which onlv the f<enter of asymmetry has sur* 
vrved Although tt and X are diastereoisomerides, it 
IS probable that the parent phenolic substances, although 
isomeric, differ m the orientation of 110 and M«0 groups 
I produces complete "curare" paralysis of the frog in 
doses of 0 5 mg. per kg The Isomeric d'bebcerme-MeCI 
has about Vw of the activity C. J West 

The alkidoids of the Chinese drug, mu faog-chl 
r Q Chou Chtnesi J Pkiital. 9. 2G7-7-"’'“''' 
Two alkaloids, nienismc ^ 
isolated Menisme crystal! 

fine needles, m 127*. T . .. .. .. . 

fonnulaCifHjjNOi(f),m 152*, (a] V 290*. Itisatertiary 
base, contains 2 AleO groups and forms the following 
salts hydrochloride, amorphous powder, m about 
2C0*, acid pho'phate, rhombic prisms, m. 280*, 
raethiodide, rhombic prisms, m. 253* (decompn). 
Mcnisidine crystallizes from ale in prismatic ncHles, 
m 17C*. It has the formula, C«H,iN, 04(?), laJV* 200*, 
and contains 3 MeO groups With acetone it forms a 
diacetone compd It is alM a tertiary base, and forms 
the following salts hydrochloride, a crysf. powder, 
ra about 265® when anhyd , acid phosphate, minute 
rhombic prisms, m about 290®, softening at abenit 210*; 
dimethiodide, amorphous powder with no definite tn p 
L A. Maynard 

Constitution of matnne XVII lleisaburo ICondo, 
Eijii Ochiai and Kyosuke Tsuda. Dtr 688, 1899-19M 
(1035), cf C A 29, 4015’ —It had been established that 
11 of the C atoms and the 2 N atoms of matnne (I) are 
present in the form of the skeleton II; it was presumed 
that the other 4 C atoms constitute a lactam ring wbirb, 
by lurther condensation with the norpinane nucleus, forms 
a 3rd heterogeneous ring When I is hydrolyzed with ale, 
KOH the lactam ring is ruptured, with formation of ma- 
tnme acid, which is methylated to Me metbylmatnnale 
This ester is degraded by the Hofmann method to des- 
carbonylmethylmatrmyl ale. and its anhydride, descar' 
bonylraethylmatrinane, Pand HI reduce the anhydride to 
a secondary tertiary amine CnlluN NH (decarbmylatrd 
matrmic acid) which is dehydrogenated by beating with 
Pd asbestos to the same base, CuHmNj (HI), as had bwn 
obtained by catalytic dehydrogenation of I The metho- 
hydroxide of III gives PrCO,H with KMnO, and hence 
eonums a Pr tide chain, as I MeOM gives no PrCO,II 


1 under the same conditions, the Pr side chain must be 
formed by degradation of the lactam ring. Of the 2 pos> 
«bte formulas (IV and V) for the lactam nng, only IV can 
account for tbe formation of the Cit base (VI) from X 
matnnate with loss ol 3 C atoms Moreover, since the 
oxidation of the compd. CnllnNj obtained by DrCN 
degradation of dihydro-a-matrirndine (VU) and subse- 
quent dehydrogenation gives only quinolinic and no a- 
. picolinic or pyridinetricarboxylic acid, the structure of 
Vll IS best represented by the formula VIII or IX Nu- 
cleus C in matnnidine (X) would then be a Ax-tetrahydro- 
o-picoline, which agrees with tbe cbem properties of the 
ba^ X IS quite unstable m tbe air; on acetybtion it 
simultaneously adds 1 mol. HiO more and on dehydrogena- 
tion changes, with loss of 2 mols. Ht, to the more stable 
dehydro-a-matrinidine (XI). According to these formulas 
ZI has an a-methylpyridine nucleus which should con- 
3 dense with aldehydes, and tis 8 matter of fact a bcnzal 
deny, (XII) was obtained from XI. If there is no nog 
shilling m the lormation of X, the structure of I maybe 
represented by the formula XHI or XIV. Further studies 
will be made to decide, if possible, between these 2 stnie- 
lures and also to explain earlier observations which are 
apparently not in harmony with them. The base CmHh* 
Nt. bi 13G* (melhtodide. m. 213*) ; 1 g. with 1 g. of 42% 


CH, N.CO 

ccclic 


r— N.CO CHi 

L— (!:h— ill, 
) 

r— NH 

{4 


(IV) 


CioHiiKl 


cn, 

(VI) 

CIIi CHMe.NIl 
CHi ill— CH— ill.CHi 
iHi.CH, ^ CHi illi 


:Hi.CH, N C 

( 12 ) 

Cir, — CHMe 
CH, ill.N.io 
CH, iH-cn.l:ii-cn, 
cn,.N — CH, in, 
(XIV) 


in. 


1 I 1 c,.i 

C.C N.c c 
(H) 

r— n-CO-CH, 

C,4I.,N I \ 

$ L— cii.cii.cif, 

(V) 

CH, NH.CHMe 

cif, iH— c^i in— cn, 

I A I 8 I 

CII,.CIf, N — CH, CH, 

♦ (VIU) 

CO CHMe 

CH, N — cn ill, 

CH, iii-CH.in— CH, 

‘ ^ i 

cii, CH,.N — cii,(:n, 

7 (xni) 

Fd-asbestos at 270-80* gives 0 6 g. Ill, b, 105-205* (HCl 
salt, m 208-0*, [alt* 0.81* (ale); the m. p. of the 
mctbiodide, previously given as 12^*, u raised to 139- 
40* by repeated crysln. from acetone) With Pt oxide in 
AeOII and H under 35 lbs , the base Ct,Hi<N, yields the 
base C„H,J4,. m 189-00®. XI, b, 176® (HCl salt, 
decottipg 2S2*, (a] V 0 57® (ale )) ; XII, m. 100-7®, is 
0 reduced by Pt oxide m dil. HCl and H to a base tsolated as 
ihe ekloroplahruite, (CitHnN, HCUiPtCU, decompg. 100*. 
I and hipanme (XV) are not stereoisomers, as shown by tbe 

nonfcnmation of octadehydromatnne in tbe dehydrogena- 
tion of XV with Pd-asbestos as 320-30* and by the fact 
that XV MeOff gives glutaric acid with KMd 04 while 
I MeOII docs not. The glutaric acid u certainly cot 
formM from the norpinane but from the or-piperidone 
nucleus, for it is not obtained In the analogous oxidation ol 
9 sparteine C. A R. 

CoUriiine series. 11. “The reactivity of the aldehyde 
group In cotamine and benzoyleotamlnes. 8.B Dcyand 
J* l^kshmi Kaniam. J. Indian Chem. Soe 12, 421-0 
(1035). cf C. A. 29, 2901*— To a suspension of 2 g ol 
cotamine (I) in 20 ce. of H,0 were added 1 g of HjNOH • 
HCl and 2 g cf AcONa and the mixt. was warmed to a 
clear solo which was coned and made alk. with Na,COj 
The almost quant, yield of crystals which sepd was 
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rtcryild. from ntc. oii<l Kovccotftrnlncoiimr" ir»7*; 1 (IlCt taU, ni. lRl-2* (drcompn.)); Mef dcrJv., j''*^ • 

di-Ac (Icrlv., CiiH»Ni()«, ni. 113*5 dl-Ili «lerlv. (Ill), Mcntlral willi II. A cyclic itriictiirc H B'siKHfcUc' U* on<* 

Ci(HiaNiOi, m. K'R*. II tenet ciI iinootlily wltli2 mr»h, of llie view tliat tlicchinjuc from the alrlehydc to the cnrhinol 

riiNCO to prmliice colnriiofncthyltiliertylurcn oalme form li hroiiitht nhotit hy the eflect of the sfjlvenl *up* 

fiiifoyliircthnn, m. 101*, Mrntlcal with the comprl. oh- ported hy the rpiant. converiion of the iinnaHl. compd^. 

ipireil hy the ftctloii of I’hNCO on colarnomefhylphcnyl- m K\*, Into Iff hy cry*ln, from hot ate. Tlif^ 
urea oxime. I’hNCfl reacted with II in CiII« to uivc formntlrjn U alxo hroiittht oIjoiiI In attempti nt ncc*ylj‘mn 

colarnomcihylpheiiylthloiirca oxime, in. M2*, prevlonxty ond the reaction h cxplune<l hy the nxxiimptioti of the 

prepd. hy the oxinnlion of rotnrnrftnelhyl|>henyltlilrmrcn . formation of on hiterincdiatc Ac compd., Itx hydrolV^'J *jnd 
A* prevloiniy ohxcrvcd, I’hNCH doex not rrnct with the * ihe etoxiire of the horitilnohnc rlnc hy miKtalimt m *hc 
NON erwip. Tlie.c renctlonx elently Indicate Ihe Mmiil- fnilno-ll atom The proposed mechanlxm render* {"’'J*'* 


tnneoii* Prr'cnce of the KOII croup and of the rec Indno- 
if atom in 11 and rule out the carhinol form. Itediieilonof 
II with Na and ahx. ole cave hydrocoinriilne with evohi- 
linn of Nlli, herniixe of the reduction of NOIf lo Nil, and 
tllmlnallnn of NIti convr|tient on the rioxtire of the ixo 


edde the condenx.xilon of 1 with cotiipdx. capahlc of keto- 
enrd taiiiomerlxin and ollierx contc. reactive CIIi Rfotipx. 
tn the prexence of non-lotilziin aolvcntt the condcnxalion 
loVex pine with the CIIO croup hut in moxt eaxe* o *hlft 
tak«x ptare which prodiicex Ictrafiytlrolxofiiilnofinf dcrivs. 


f]iiinolinc fine. 1 conilcnxex readily with aromatic anunex Only with Mr, CO lx the unxxtd compd first fornicd 
to form iinxiahlr nnili which are dreotnptl (julrkly l,y j •ciflieiently stable to permit of Its Ivilation and study. 

• • - IV S-Ilromonareotlne, S-bromocotarnlne, S-hfootphy- 

drocotamlne and 5 bromonircelne and their derlvatlvea. 
It It l)ey and T K Sriiuvaxan h2(V*.3n.-^A ^In. 

ofRc of nireotinc (I) in 20 cc offf,Ocontc 2cC'OM8% 
lillr wax cooled and treated wiih sxtd Hr lotn. pritU the 
yellowixh-wliilc ppt liecame perimnent The turhld 
•oin w.ax Slid with II, S and the filtered snln wax made 
haxlc with Nil, on, prcxliinnc f* A c of 5-6romm*orrohn« 

(II) , C„H„nrNO,. ni 1715*, [op,? -OS*. IICl *all. m. 
12(r. llllf lilt, m ir.K*, fHcrate.m 107*; drrtv 

(III) , m 220*, chloroplatmatc llrommitlon of I In 
llllf (t) f> c ) rave 0 7c of S-btemnnnrcoHne perl^omule- 
anr (IV), CnIInlIf.NO, llllr.m 220* (deewnpn )*wli ieh 
wax reduced coinpleiely hy 11, S to II ^ he oxiditlpn o( ll 
with UNO, rave S-brnmneolarntne {V), Ci,Hi,UrN0<, in 
nr,*. JlClxnli, in 170* (derointm h picratc, id- }7f) ■ 


alkahrx hut dix'olve titulmnced In fold oeidx Aiirinpix 
lo prep, the Hr diriv of eniorno./i-lohiidil cave henro-p- 
toluUle, m ISK* The trituration of 2 c of 1 with I re 
of lUCI ond 20 cc. of 1 0 A/ NaOH for IS nnn cave a 
(juant. yield of henaoylrntnrnlne (IV), m 12t*, oihnr, 
m. ICS , henroylairil to III, Ac dcrlv , C||II,|N|0«, m 
1S2*: ailne, CiilInN.O,, m 220*, anil, m lOI*. o., «- 
and p-(a1iildili, m ISO*, 113* and in*,rrxp, p-pl,ene- 
tidil, tn. 13S*. IV wax oxhlired hy alk KMiiO, tn l,en- ' 
loylcnlarnlnlc arid, ni. ISO*, wliich formed on nnilyrahtr 
Ac salt. Tlie eondenxniion of I with rt-0,NC,H,COCI 
cave excellent yleldx of e-nilrohenioyleotarnlne (V), m 
l.SR*; oxime, in, lOT-d*; anil, m 101* These lecnzoyl- 
•ted prwliiela ore Invd In dil oeiilx, form cryst inon- 
oilmex Vil In cold alkali which, in turn, five mono-Ac 


ind III derlvs. invil in alkali, arc oxlditcd hy alk KMnO, IIS*. tlCtxnli, in 170* (dcrointm), picralc, id- }70 . 
•nd condenxc eaxily with oromatlc omlncx to form •lalde . eldorophtlnatc Thlx prepn lx prefirahk lo the direct 
•nflx. The slahllity of lliexe coinpdx ox well ox of the hronilnaiion of coiarnine to '^•brn^necoI^^rnl^le pfrl'romuie^ 
•mix and toliiidilx derived from cotnrnnmelliylphenylurea lllfr, CitllnllitNO, Hllr, and suh'ef|nenl reduction with 
ii in itfikinc contr.ixt with the Inxlnhiliiy of the corre- H,*) On henling under prexxiire with Afel, V wvc o- 
SPondinc derivi. of I ond li aitril, uteri to the prexence of bromxytoinfnnmflhint nirlhtoiluU (VI), CHlIiillrlpO,, in. 
tne motille Imlntt tl atom. The elimination of ihlx ocilve 170*. V foimx a Jft denv , CitUitlIrNOi, in lOl*, ond on 
11 olotn nemx lo activate the otherwise hound CIIO treatment with IIONH, HCl ami AcONu ylel'lcrl the 
croup. I’roduelx of cotulcnsation of I with conifxlx tn IhO*, converted hy NlliOlIlntolhe free 

tonic, on oetlve Cl I, rump «hoii1<t he reprcxenterl either oi «ri«e, m IIK* blenin dlsin. of 2 c> of VI in S'l fc. of 
tierivs, of l.j9-^-fnethyhinln'’<cthyl-2-t>enzat<iehyde or ax 0 I(*% NaOlI prwliiced I’fl-romoenlamnne, in. 101*, o*lditcd 
itilixtitiiied A/-inelliylteirflliydfolsoe]iilnolme derivx oc- l>y KMnO, In oik Me, CO lo .S.tramflcoMrn'>Mclfl»e, 
rordinc Ax to wlicilier I reneix in the oldehydlc or carhinol CiiIf,flrO,, m. 172*, fiirlher oxldirrd hy oik. KMdOi lo iJ- 
lotni, Rticli condrnxitlonx are iisiinlly carried mil In tlie bfom/tcolcrmc acid, CisIliIlrO,, m. IRS*; onAyr/rwc, m. 
prevnre of ale., whlcli hax been shown to favor the shift 22.S* Treatment of V with I’hNCO, I[,NOIt. 0,NMe 
from the aldchydic to Ihe carhlmd modificillon. Con- and Ac,0 rave J-/'rpw«o/rirBomelfiy/pftenyfHrriJ, Ci»'hil!r- 
densatlon of 1 r. of I with 0 0 c. of p-lf,NC4U,Ac In 12 cc, N,0»» m. It-f)*; pxime, tn. IhS 0* 5 anliyrlroftromociifarnme- 
rd alc.oi^n* for IS minx cave 1 2 r.ol ankylrotolarHiutt-p- mlromelhnne, CuIIitTIrNiOt. m. HR* (//Cf zrt/l, itf. K'd*), 
omnnauhyphennve (VI), Cr>IInN,0,, m. 1I>0-I*; mono- and ff-octtyl-’id/romeeelarnidenrncrtic acvl, CnIIi«f'rNO,. 
Ac deriv., ni. lO.S*, sol In cold till, acldx, Imlicothijt that ' m 211*, rcst>. The reduction of V with <1% Na-Kc lo N 
yi shoulrl hi reRiitdcil ax a tctrnhydror((,lnoline dcrlv IICl yPhled .7-6ram«AyJracorar»ine, Ci,llMl!rNO, (VII), m. 

formrd hy the reaction of I in the carhinol fmtii. Con- Wt*. llUr tail, in. 212*; pfrlromnU-UHr, |ti. Idd* 

densatlon of I with (NIf,),CO, oxlmfofe, rcxorcfnol nwmn- (decornpn.), which could not he icrluccd to V hut fnvarl- 
Me ether and 2>nllrrrrrxorrlnol cave the corrrxi»ondlnK ohiy yavc iinclianzcd VII on treatment with lf«S- VII 
*‘’'J'y‘‘U'tolarninn(ntlnmtdt, m. IKJ*, phihalmtdint, m. wax also obtained in food ylchlx 1,y hrmniTi.xIimt hydro- 
$ rfii>rcin»l Me tthtr, m. 221-2*, and 2~nilro~ eotornine in acid sotn liy Wrifht’i method (/. CAcm. -Vrjc, 
utorefnf’l m. 2(11*, ax a rexull of condinxation In the 32. B2fi(lR77)). .Steam distn ofarnixt f)f S r. of H 'vitl, 

rarl.inol form, Wmlhr eondenxatlnnx with a-, m- nnd p- o 4 jf, of p.MeC,II,SO,Mc and NaOIl (C. A. 20, 1705) 
ctfsnis and r»- and d-mplilliols were tried without siicrexx proilucea 2 7 c of sr>fi crdorlcxx needlex of /S-bfomonar’ 
III. Itotneric blscotamlnoaeetonet, /iid. dTO-S.— Ke- m»e, CnllwllrNO,, m. Itn*. ltd sMl, v\. 2\l*i HHr 
V *'’* condensxtlon of coiarnine (I) with laW, m. 22.5*5 fderale, rn. 15.1*; chhrephlinnie, m, lOS* 

I'’' Isohtlon of lrt)fh Ixomerlc (decornpn ); Me esler, m. Ill* The prrsltlon of the Hr 

wni of the profhict. The condenxnf ion of I wfift Me, CO atom In nil thexe derivx foltowx from the conversion of V 
.“’S .• )>‘’"*’nriiyIirl<ncncctone, m. HI* lo 2-tnelhoxy-3,4-methylenc<lioxy.S.hromoi>hthalic add. 

I'J ' *, onliyilrrientarninoaeeltme of Llelter- The ohxervution that ncillier v nor II condin*cx wUh 

Itr ,1, ,il" salt.m. 171*; IfCIIO, which lx knr,wii to attack only the free S«posliion 

dcrlv. (11), m. 1C8* (L. and K. 9 in thexe )nxex, supi>ortx the arRument for the asslRninR of 
“nhydromethyleolamlnoarelonc Ihlx position. V. Condensation of cotamlno with aro- 
hXne In u 'V*.V Hiviil, matic nitro aldehydes. II H. Dcy and I*. Kakshmi Kan- 

Con'le,„o,i"J “."ti'; imHV ^‘'''•"""'dcocnectone. lam. lb,d. f, 1)1-7.— The reaction of coiarnine (I) with 2 

Na.cr, J. 1” ‘ McjCO in f/ie preienceo/ale. ,mU]i molx of nrotiiatlcnltronldihydcx(C. ,1. 18, 2IC1) pax been 

4/trnMf„, I”'','}?,?''''/’,' •’*' A snln. of 1 r. of I and 1 .28 R. of a- 

m. 5f,7« nfiV* 0,NCtV,UU) In 12 cc. of ale. wax warmed to 50* nndex- 

deermipd with Xaf '''■'’/V" t”' 210 , wlileli lx poxed todircct siinliRlit for 1-1hrx .yicldmRO Rr. of cryst, 

I With alkali to N^methytbisenlarnjIulfneaaloMe r.-f.mtrnheTttaUekyh.l^.nilfobenMylhydroMtarninf NI) 
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CmHjjNjOi. m. 153* ; IlCl salt, m 172* (decompn.) ; HBr 
salt, m 177° (decompn ); ntlralt, la, 181° (decompn ); 
sulfate, m 191-2° (decompn): pterole, m. 175-C*. II 
was reduced by SnOt in KCl to the corie«x>ondiag omt»* 
cvmpd , m 122° (dt-Ae dent , m 12G*), which, on di* 
aeotmng, coupled with -CnHiOH to a deep-red dyestuff. 
The m niiro denv eorrespondmg to U was similarly prepd , 
yielding a cryst. matenal, tn. 140° (HCl salt. tn. 18S“), 
r^uced to the w-amina compd , m 113*. I condensed 
with nitroTamllin Me ether to gite yellow crystals of 5- 
(S - fuJr« - 3,< - dimtihoxilmsaldth^o) - 1 - (6 - nxtn- 
T,t-dimethoiyhenzeil)hydrPcotamtne, CsHuKiOn, m. 16S*; 
HCl salt, m 193° (decompn ) Condensation with 6- 
nitropiperonal similarly gase 5-(C-nitropiperono}l)-l- 
(6-mtropiperonoyl)hydrocotarmne, m. 16S°; HBr ^t, 
m. 180° (decompn). The observation has been made 
that if position 5 m the cotarmne mol be blocLed, the 
reaction occurs only nith 1 mol of the uitro alddiyde. 
Thus S-bromocotarume condensed with o-OiNCslbCHO 
and 6 Eitropiperonal to give J-(e-«itfo5e*isoy/)*J-5r«ir<>* 
hydrocolartune, CuHnBrNfOi. m. 120° (HBr salt, m. 
162° (decompn )), and i-(6 nttroptptrauo^)-S-hrom»~ 
kydroeotarnine, ChHitBcKiOi, m 125° (HBr salt, tn. 
172°). On attempting the condensation of o-nitro ^de- 
h>des with h>drocotartune and narcotme m ale media in 
exactly the same way, only unchanged materials were 
recovered C. H. AddiaaO 

Phenobarbitnrate of papaTcrine (pavemal). Antomo 
Mossmi and Giovanni Recordati Boll ehtm farm 74. 
638-9(1935),— Ale solns of 0.1 If pheoobarbitU and 0 1 
Jf papaverine, heated on a water bath for <«veral min. and 
cooled, give crystals composed of 1 mol of each sab- 
stance. This compd (pavemal) m. and ts insol. 

tn cold H)0 and ether: it is sol. in hot alc„ bemuse, petr. 
ether, AcOEt and la the cold ta CHCli, aeetooe. and is 
slightly sol labot glycerol, vaseline oil and ohve oil 

Helen Lee Cruehl 

Coadeasatiea of eeurmne and o-nitrobensaldehyde. 
K N. Raul and 6 S. Ahluwalia. j. Indsan Ckem Sac. 
12,610(1035): cf C. X. 27,4801 —R. and A desired to 
correct their formulation of the condensattoa product and 
brug It m line with the later formula of Robinson and 
Robmson (C A. 18, 2161). C. R. Addiaall 

Resm aud in the oleoresin of Pinos cyleestrls 1 P. 
S Pishchiffluha J Cea Ckem (U. S. S R ) 5, 738-51 
(1935). n Product of nitrahon of resin aad from 
Pinos sylvestns P. S Fisbchimuka. IM 752-63; 
cf C, A. 29, C03S* — SoLd or solvated resin acid (I) on 
heating is isomenzed, changing gradually from a strongly 
/.rotatory to ^.rotatory compd Af to* reaching a max. ^ 
Join 62° tbe rotation begins to decrease and becomes 
stable at {o]d S-9*. The isomenzing action of atm Oi. if 
any, is considered purely catalytical The foUcnnng 
reactions of 1 (and of abietic aad (11)] do not acc^ wicb 
tbestnictural formulaof nproposedby RuzieVa (C. <4 ZS, 
3657), an easy oxidation by atm Oi and resistance to tbe 
action of ondinng agents; the cleavage of 1 C atom as 
HCOH by oxidation of I with atm Oi, as CH, on beating 
with Ni-pumice, and as MeSH on heating with S; tbe 
existence of the tnozonide and faexaiodide of It The 
fonnula HI explains sati^actonly all these reactions 
An Bad of iW structure when polymerized (by tbe action 
of Oj, atm. Oi and probably some other agents) is capable 
of the convetsoa into the phenanlhrene system with 1 
unsatd side chain (with 3 C atoms] : 



This formulation does not disagree with the formatwo of 


retene and octahydroretene from 11, because these reac- 
tions are accompanied by reducing processes which result 
in tbe conversion of the tmsatd. side chain into the said, 
one (tso-IV). On the basis of this assumption the em- 
pirical formula of I (and II) u and not CwHkOj 

T^ Ditratjon of I, with and without the use of a solvent 
(bgTmn), results in the adds of the elements of UNO, at 1 
of tbe 2 bonds with the formation of bydroxynitroresm 
acid (hydroxynitroabieuc aad), CaiHtiN,Of (CwHt^ + 
KOt -f- NOi + Oil , m 128°, which in the presence of an 
excess of coned HNOi forms X ethers of the tutro aads. 
Tbe oitFD ether absorbs from air 1 mol of Ot (probably at 
the other double bond, since the 3rd one is generally con- 
sidered as a passive one), giving an amorphous peroxide 
comiiid (1 snth HNOi is probably first converted into 11). 
These peroxides act as dibasic acids, pring stable, H;0- 
sol. red salts of XH,, alhahes and all. -earth metals 
Evidraily the nitrate ether of the nitro acid is isomenzed 
by the action of inorg. bases into a dibasic pseudorntro 
acid (the acid groups* CO|M and XO*!!). Tbe nitro 
product adsorbs energetically some gases and vapors 
(HQ, EliO, C&. C«Hi. etc ), which can be explained by 
Its amorpboas state Chas Blanc 

The ongmal acids in Amencan pine resms Kurt 
Kraft Ann S20, 133-13[1935].— Sapime acid obtained 
from tbe resin of Pinur fvlusirxs which was collected donng 
the 'ummer has —76°, while (he common sod ha.< 

loin —123*. Hydrogenation of the former yields 20(^ 
of dehydro-d-pimanc aad. Rearrangement of tbe sapioic 
acid by boiting with AcOH pves of abietic acid, the 
remaii^eT being d-pimane acid. Ozonizxtion expts 
confirmed the«e results The sapime acid mist with 
(o)o —110* to —ISO* obtained from rcan co'lceted dunog 
tbe spnng could be sepd. by repeated crystn into a /• 
pimancacid, lolp —280 4°, and a if-aeid, Io]p 52 9°. 

C J. \Nest 

CrashtuboD of maUiresinol L. H Bnggs, D. A 
Peal and J. L. D. TtcoUoxall. J fsoc Riy. Soc .V. 5 
(lofes 69.61-7 (reprut) (1935) — Malairesinol. C«HsO< 
(t), occurs in tbe heart shales of the wood of Podxarpus 
spinas •$ a resinous or csysl. deposit. Recrystn from 
htOH yields a product contg. ale of crystn , in 76*. 
Recrystn from OOSv AcOH yields Urge, anh>d rhombic 
crystals of I, m. 119*. 1 in AcOH in the presence of Pd- 
nonte did oot absorb H. 1 dissolved tn jnst enough 5% 
KaOH sola and then treated mth 1 .3 AcOH until famtly 
acid, yielded hexagonal plates of maSairuiaafic eoV. Ctt* 
in 78-61*. Diiensoylmetairesinol, prepd. by 
together 5 g. X, 7 mois XaOII and 5 mols. Bz- 
Cl. m. 134 S°, and was pptd. from alL soln. with the 
Ucloaie group intact. I>iBieriy/ma/i2tmiBt>{ (11) was 
prepd by shalong together 1 g. I dissob ed in 25 cc. 10% 
XaOH and 5.3 g Mr>SQ(, and finally beating the imxt. 
lor 5 nuns at 100*. Acidification of tbe cooled mut 
With HQ produced a sticty ppt , in 125.5-7°, after 3 
recrystns. frotn EtOH. The piquet was a lactone, neu- 
tral to litmus, and produced no color with FeCIi or coned 
Il,SO< Xeutnlization of a sbln. of 11 in excess XaOH 
yiHd^ a ct^orless, cryst. ppt. of djmelkvlmatairessnolu 
aesd. ru. 80-1* due to lactone formation The ester 
couldoot beprepd. Tfaeslowaddn of 120cc.3% KMnO, 
to a srfn contg. I g 11 in 20 cc. 1% XaOH nelded. after 
satn of the mizt. with SOs, OiSl g. (over 50%) of clustm 
of homogeneous needles of veratnc acid, m. 178 5-9 5 . 
Xo trace of vexatrojlfornuc acid was detected Gradual 
addn cf 1.77 g Br m 35 cc. CHCl, to 2 g of 1 in 20 cc 
CHQi product, after 35 hrs , a nearly theoretical yield of 
UtrabronomttatrenHol, m 16Si-9 5* (from CHCb) or 171 

(tnsD EtOH). The foregomg chem. evidence supports 

’ by phytochem considerations mdicatei that I may be 
fofinulated ai RCH^CII CH(CH,R) CH, O CO (R - 

4,3-HO(MeO)C.H«). The C sLeleton of I is tbe same as 
that of guairetic aad, o/isal, podophyUotoKUi, and probs- 
hly pinoresinol. W. A. L aL an de, Jr. 

Synthesis of tetrahydreharmsn (4.carboline) derivatives 
unds physiological eonditioas II G Hahn. L B°^f' 
warLd. O. Schales and H Werner. .4 b<i 520. Jn< — 
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orifinal MeO cootenl, reckoiung 830 as the mol wt. 1. 1 cofflpa ) ; semicarbazone. m. 236* (decompn), A 
Lifiun (11), isolated at low temps (C. ,4. 28,7MI'),fave Poondorf reduction of JH yielded famesinol, 3,7,11- 
a const MeO value (34 51%), an increase of 5 tninethyl-2,4,6,8,10-dodecapentenol, CuHjiO, m. J36-7*, 

addnl OMe groups over the 5 groups actually found in 11. whose reaction with SbCli m CHCli is extremely sensitive, 
As the reducing hgnin no longer reduces Fehling soln. yielding an intense blue color, u shade very like that cl 
after methylation it is concluded that 1 contains no CHO witamin A C. R. Addiaall 

group This corroborates the finding that the reducing Coloring matters of Acanthodlaptomus yaaaflacensis 
action IS due to 2 OH groups in the o-position m the ben- Brehm, Harusada Suginooie, Kiyoshi Ueno and Sigeto 
tene nng, formed as a result of the cleavage of the • Wafanabe y. CAem. 5uc. /apon 5S, 1109-1204(1935) — 
— O CHj O — group and the sphtting-out of HCHO. Prom * Asiacin (1), 8-carotene (H) and a new pigment (HI) were 
the temp at which hlel first appears in the &isel cstns , isolated. I was also found m Cbmiroideryoponicur Haan 
It u inferred that the OMe groups are baked to the benzene II and lit were found m free or m combination with wax 
ring in natural lignin All the MeO groups in I are of the K. Kitsuta 

ether type as are also those entering the mol on rnethyla- Chemical interrelationships in the cholane group. H 
tion Methylated n wasoxidized with 5 Af HNOi (C. v4. Jensen. /. Ckem. Edueatum 12, 559-64(1935).— A 
27, 4779) but no anisic acid could be detected in the review. E. H 

product, which coatained a small amt. ^ (CO|K)i The Btomiaation of J-ketobtsaoreholaniC acid and S-keto* 
tarry mass obtained after metbylation could not be purified j bisAorallocholanie acid. 3'ketobisnor-4-choIenie acid and 
without recourse to boiling with alkali and thus no infor- S-ketobisnorallO-l-ehoIenic and Adolf Butenandt and 
mation regarding the CO|H group could be obtamed. Luigi Mamoli Ber. 63B, 1854-9(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 
Q Acetylation of hgnin. Fulin Behari Sarkar. IM. 1469*.— Bromination of pregnanedione takes place at C 
547-51 —To confirm the results obtamed by the methyl- atom 4 and the Br atom is easily removed as IIBr whereas 
ation of jute lignin (1) samples prepd. in the usual way the Bratom which raters at Catom 2 in allopregnanedione 
and by the modified method have been acetylated by u eliminated with difficulty The behavior of other 
beating 2 g of very finely powd I (dried at 103*) on a members of tbe normal (cis) and alio (tfans) senes of 3- 
water bath for 2-3 brs with 23 cc of a mixt, of ACfO (12 hy^oxysterol derivs u bnng investigated to det. whether 
ee ) and pyndine (88 « ) and, after washing and drying * a general fundamental law governs substitution in these 
the product at 105*, repeating the acetylation process, structure Ssomtrs, and lie brominatioo oi S-hyiioxybis- 
The highest AcOH content found was 26 43% (calcd. norcholanic acid (I) and 3-bydroxybisnoraItocholaflic acid 
28.85%), corresponding lo 5 OH groups, a result in good (U) u described A suspension of 5 g. of 3-hydroxybis- 
agreement with metbylation dau. As the acetylated oorcholenic acid, prepd. from stigmasterol (C. A, 29, 
hgnin (II) has no longer a reducing action and does not 1831*}, in SO cc AcOH was treated with 25 ce. of Br in 
absorb il w the presence of metallie Pd, II has no CHO AcOH (contg 1 mol. Br calcd. on tbe cbolecic acid) and 
group or ethylene linkage The shgbt absorption of IBr the clear soln of tbe dibronide was oxidized with CrOi in 
or ICl by Idoesnot prove tbepresesceof adoublebondio . AcOH over a penod of 16 brs at20'. Tbe dild reaction 
tbe side chain After tbe expulsion of HCHO from I tbe ' mut wasextd. with ElfO, tbeext was taken up m 100 ee 
black product was treated with Me, CO in the presence of AcOH, heated for 10 mio with 5 g. of Zb dust, pptd. 
PiO( below 10*. Tbe light gray natenal was no longer with HiOand shaken out with EtrO. The evapd residue 
sol in dll KaOH and is probably a cyclK compd. (C. A. was crystd irom AcOH and gave lasge pnsms of S-ieto* 
27, 3467). The formation of thu hfeiCO addn compd. 5tsiier-4-<Acln>zartd (DI), CrHrO,,is 268* (deceenpn ), 
proves tbe presence of 2 OH groups in the o-position la|V CO* (in CHCI>), showing an absorption max. at 
formed by the cleavage of tbe 0 CK, 0 group present in ^0ini»andredJC«dcata)ytical1rintbepresenceof Pd black 
hgnin. C. R. AdduuU to d-ir<o5i;fH>rrA«lo<iie orid (IV), CbHmO,, m. 134*, Mlf 

Aldol condensafaons m Synthesis of carotenoid « 4 55* (in CHCti). and 8-ketobisnorallocbolanic acid (V), 
chains by condensation with 3-aethyl 2-buten.I-al F. n. 244* IC.A.29. 1831*). Tbe brommation of 600 mg 
C. Fischer and K IIultzKh. Ber. OSB, 1726-34(1935); of IV m 10 cc. AcOH with 10 drops of HBr in AcOH and 

cf. C. A. 29, 1386*— Any attempt at synthesis <4 the 075 CC. of Br in AcOH (0 9 mol. Br) gave 487 mg of 

typical carotenoid chain must provide for the branched crude cryst. maienal from which 125 mg of pure 4-irofM- 
Me group and tbe necessary conjugated Imkages It J-irtoAuncrrAclrintc ezid, m. 221*, wasrecovered Cleav- 
seemed that Me,C CKCHO (I) was adapted to this type age of HO mg o( VT by hefttuig with atihyd pyridme for 
of synthesis through a linear condensation Under the 13 brs. gave 38 mg of ID. The brommation of V yielded 
influence of weak alkali in aq sola the Me group of I mol. needles of 2-bt9Tm}-3’ketobt>norall^holanic aetd, m. 230* 
reacts with the CO group of a 2nd mol to give debydro- ^ (defompn ), which, on beating with a 21% sola, of AcOK 
atral (H), b, , 81-4*, which could only be recovered from in AcOIl for 6 hrs at 175-85*, cleaved with difficulty to 
the reaction mixt. by conversion into tetrahydrocitral and give a poor yield of J-oxobunoratlocholentc aetd, m 235* 

iis semicaibazone, tn 223*. In the presence ol KaHH>, (dccompn ), with an abs^tion max. at 240 mu Al- 

Et^J sotns of I undergo a diene synthesis and yield 2,2,4- though IB u so similar to progesterone it shows no physiol. 
trunetbyl-l.C-cyclohexadienal, b, 85-0*; semicarbazooe, aotivity either in the ClaubCTg test (25 mg) or m the 
m. 213*. Under definite conditions (to be published) the capos<omb test (6 mg ), a result which again demon- 
linear condensation of I takes place smoothly with satis- strates the highly specific nature of tbe corpus luteum 
factory yields of 11 and 3,7,ll.triraethyl-2,4,6A10* » effect. The behavior of IV and lU alio isomer V toward 

dodecapratenal (HI), formed from 3 mols of I. The bronimation and cleavage of the resulting products is 
direct dists. m tbe absence of air of tbe reaction product identical with that noted with pregnanedione and its 
from 70 g. of I gave 23 g. of distillable condensate wfueb, allomer. Similar results bare been previously noted, 
m turn, was fractionally distd to give 5 fractions Frac- particularly in the brommation of dehydrocholic acid 
tion 1 consisted mainly of the above-mentioned eyebe (C. A. 29, 14110 and tbe cblonnation of /rsnr-8.s}ecalone 
aldehyde. The repeated distn. of fractions 2 and 3 (C. X. 25, 2151). ApaiaUeltolhisbehaviorofstereo- 

yieldrfn, CiJlj.O.m 40.5-41*; oxime,tn 123*; phenyl- isomers u found in the oxidative cleavage of the nng of tbe 

hydrazone, m 141-2*; F'*t*^rophenylhydrazone, m, cir«9Tosterols between the 3- and 4-positions whereas 
193-4*. n was oxidized by Ag,0, todchydrogeranicacid, 9 the /roai-dehydrocbolesterols rupture between the 2- and 
m. 187* The O-sensitive H contained in fraction 3 was 3-C atimis. C. R Addinall 

reduced with (iso-PrO),Al and iso-PrOH, according to the AUi>-l-pregnene-3,204lioiie, a further eontnbutmn to 
procedure ol Poundoii (C. A. 20, 1011), to the corre- die spe^ciTy ol corpus Inteuns activity. AdoU Butenandt 
spondmg unsatd ale, 3,7-diinetbyl 2,4,6-ocUUinMrf, and Luigi hlamoli. Ber. 68B, 1850-4(1935) ; cf C. X. 
CiJIiX), m. 46-7*. Fra«ion 4 contamrf a monocyclic 29, 1409* — A soln of 850 mg. of allopregnanedione (I) 
C„-aldehrde, b. 130* in taeuo, which could not be crystd (C. A 28, 6803*) in 32 cc. of AcOH was uealed, at 20 . 
Fraction 5 yielded golden yellow pri s matic needles m III with 10 drops of AicOH-HBr and 1.27 cc of a Br-AcOll 
(larnesinal), CuH«0. m. 120-1*; oxime, m. IX* (de- s<^ contg. 1 mol. of Br (reckoned on I). The ppt. 
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fonned <» jdda. of HjO crystd. from ale. and dd. 
&Ie]CO to pve 6C0 mg. of needles of a brominated compd 
(H), CtiHnBrOt, m. 199® (decoropn.), which was stable 
to beatmg for 3 hrs. with AgOAc la AcOH and to the aettoo 
of 10% NaOH on its benzene soln. at 20®. By heating 
with BzOK in BzOH at 205®, 11 was converted into 2~ 
jiydrezyPff[narse-3,20-dtofte brnsoote, m 235®. On heat- 
ing 150 mg. of n with 5 ec. of 21% AcOK in AcOlI for 5 
hrs. at 175-83®, treating the product with HjO and shaking 
out with EtjO, a neutral product was obtained. Sublima- 
uon at 0 001 mm. Hg and 80® gave 13 mg. of sffo-/- 
prtintne~3,20^une (III), CtiHxOi, m. 140®, (aj*i? CS 6* 
(m ale.). HI shows the absorption in the ^traviolet at 
235 ma characteristic for «,0-unsatd ketones The 
behavior of II shows that, contrary to the course of the 
broimnation of pregnanedione (C. A. 29, 175'), the Br 
atom has, in all probability, entered the 2-position. m 
IS cot identical with progesterone but is an isomer, difienag 
only in the position of a double bond in conjugation with 
the CO group. It is physiologically inactive, a further 
proof of the eitreme specificity of the action of the corpus 
hiteiim. C. R. Addinnll 

An isomeric aIlopregnan>3-ol-20-Qne. Adolf Butenandt 
and Lmgi Mamoli. Ber d8B, 1S17-50(193S): et. C. A. 
29, 1459'. — Corpus luteum eats, contain progesterone and 
Its tetrahydro denv , allopregnan-3^1-20-ooe (I), CjiHm- 
0,. m. 194®, [al'^ 90.8®, acetate (H), m. 144 S*. The 
addn. of HjO to a product formed by heatmg 3.6 g. of 11 
with S% KOH m MeOH for 1 hr. gave 2 g of I and 1 g 
of crude material which on fractional sublunation at 0 001 
mm. Rg yielded 0.5 g of ciyst. tseallapreinanatant (til), 
m. U8®, (aly 6 05 (in ale ). Similarly, by beating 245 
mg. of I with 5% KOH in MeOH for 2 hrs. and acidifying 
the product, 1C3 mg of I and 63 mg. of tn were isolated, 
m forms an acttalt (IV). ts. 101®, which on sapoo. as 
above ITbeiates 50% I and 27% of IH. The CrOj 
oxidation of I produced allopregnane^one (V) (C. A. 28, 
6S03*), m. 200.5*, V 13G.9®, whereas (bat of CCI under 
the tame conditions gave tsccUopr<tnanedtone (VI), m. 
134-5®, (alV —14 56®, together with a small amt. of the 
normal dione. Both I and III gave immediately difficultly 
aol. addn. comp^. with digitonin. In the presence of 
alkali there seems to be an equil. between the forms I and 
HI which favors the former. The isomerism can onfy 
reside in the stereochem. arrangement around the 17-C 
atom at wluch a tertiary K atom is adjacent to a CO group. 
A similar isomensm must be present in pregnanedione and 
progesterone, the other known types of the progesterone 
senes. I and m correspond to cholesterol and stigmas- 
tcroi m the location of a OH group on the 3>C atom. 
Thus the formation of digitonin addn. compds. was pre- 
dictable. Howeser, H and V (but not IV and VI) also 
gave addn. compds. on standing for 2-4 hrs. after the 
addn. of the reagent. Consequently the generally valid 
conception that the presence of a free OH group in the 3-C 
position presupposes the formation of a difficultly sol. 
digitonide must be modified within the above limitation. 

_ . C. R. Addmall 

Systematie degradation of S-hydrozyaUochoIanie acid to 
aa^osterone. O. Dalmer, F. v. Werder, H. Honigmann 
Md K Reyns. Ber. 68B. 1814-25(1935).— A systematic 
degradation of the side-chain of 3-hydroxychoIanicacid (I) 
, rf? successfully carried out and, smee I can be ob- 
frm hyodesoiychohc acid, this method is the first 
Cevised for the transformation of a natural bile acid into 
(H). A soln. of 3B g. of the Me ester of I 
1 . A. 19, 2818) in 160 cc. of abs. Et,0 was run into a 
uri^d reagent consistmg of 3 6 g. Mg and 23 g. PbBr 
^*1®' After 3 his. r^uxing, the mut. was 
^apc. and the residue was heated for 2 hrs. at 100*. 

decompd. with cold dil. HtSO, and freed 
“* by steam distn. The unchanged ester was 
^0^ and the carbinol was extd. with EtjO. The ext. 

yielded 5 g. of crude material which on 
from cyclohexane gave (3-hydroxynorallocluilyl)- 

m. 150®na]*D* 20" (m 

shonPt,;-i’ .v~® cleavage m the process of 

wemng the cham, the 3-OH group was blocked by 


1 acetylation. A rout, of 50 g of m in 15 cc. of AcjO was 
heated for 30 mm. and the residue after vacuum distn. 
was dissolved in 100 cc. of AcQH. The soln. was heated 
to 100* and a soln. of 5 g. of CrOi in 5 cc. HjO and SO cc. 
AcOIi was introduced, with contmuous stirring over a 
penod of 1.25 hrs. The soln. was stirred for 2 more hix. 
and after distn. was shaken out with HiO and Et^O. The 
washed EtiO layer was shaken out with 10% KOM and 
the insol salt formed was centrifuged. The salt was 

* decompd with HtSOi m the presence of EtiO and the 
evapd. ext gave 22 g. of 3-actloxynorallccholamc acid 

(IV) , C,4I«^)., m 235®, (fll’i? 26® (mCHCl,); ife est^r 

(V) , m. 189-«3®, lajy 26®. Treatment of IV with ale. 
KOH produced 3‘h^roxynorallaeholantc and (VI), m. 
209-7®. (alV 21® (in abs ale ). Me ester, m 169-70®, 

21® (in CHCIi) A soln of 18 g. of V ra 350 cc. 
abs EtiOacdlSOcc benzene was poured into a Gngnard 

} reagent prepd from 15 9 g Mg and 103 g. PhBr tn 300 cc. 
abs EtjO Aprocessinganalogous to that for mgave I g. 
of VI (alter 8 hrs sapon ) and 27 g. of a yellow resinous 
i3-hydroxybtsfierallockolyl)dtphenyl carbtnol, which was 
acetylated The product was dissolved in SOO cc. AcOR, 
and. after (he mtroduction of 30 g of CrOt m 20 cc. HtO 
and 150 cc. AcOH at 100-10* with sttrrmg o%-er a penod of 
3 hrs . and a further 5 hrs sltmng of the reaction mut., 
gave, on wcrVmg up through the K salt, 7 8g o!3-acetoxy- 

* bttnoraUachclaHtc and (VII), CnHjiOt, m 225-7®, (aly 
2® (m Cliai). Me ester (VOl). m 128-9®, [aiy 10^; 
d’kjdroxybtsnoTolleckolantc and, m. 220®, (a)V 17®, 
Meesler, m 162-^®, [a)i’ 12® By the action of a Gng- 
nard reagent contg 8 5 g Mg and 55 g. of FhBr in 200 cc. 
abs EtiOonasoln of86g of Vm m 150 cc. abs. EtiO 
and ISOcc. benzene, a yield of \22 g of (S-hydroxytemer- 
aUocketil)dtphenyl earnnet was obtamed The acetate 

c was endued with CrO) m AcOH to 1 5 g (10.5%) of 3- 
atelaxyetiOoUeehctante end, converted by CHtN'i is ^leOH 
to the Me ester (B), m. 201-2®, [alV 56® (m CHCl,). 
Treatment of B with PhAlgBr gave 1.8 g. of carbmol 
which was healed b an evacuated retort at 1 mm. to 160® 
until HiO ceased to be evolved The temp, was then 
slowly raised to 200*. Distn. at 0 0001 mm and 260* 
gave 1 1 g. of distillate which was acetylated. The 
evapd product was dissolved b CHClj and satd. with Oi 

6 for 25 min at 0* The CHCIrfree product was heated 
With 50 cc. AcOH for 1 br. at 95* and, after removal of the 
AcOH tn ratua, was taken up b £t|0 and freed from acid 
substances by a 6-fold shaking with 2 Pf KOH. The 
evapd. ext. gave 1 g. of neutral material which on heatmg 
with semicarbazide acetate for 8 hrs. yielded 3~epiaeetoxy- 
eltoatlochalan-ir-orte semtearbezone (X), CnHuNiOi, m. 
272-3® (decompn ), which on hydrolysis with ale. HjSOi 
and recrystn of the product from cyclohexane gave andros- 

^ terooe, m 179-^*, [aHJ 94®, showing in 150-200 daily 
doses the cock's comb reaction of Butenandt. X was also 
recovered from the collected neutral oxidation products of 
the degradation. The hydrogenation of 83 g. of sitos- 
tanone (C. A. 13, 130) b 2 1. of AcOH m the presence of 
30cc. of 48%HBr and4 g of PtOiat 60* gave, on sapon., 
53 g. of the previously unlmown satd sterol, epnstloslanol, 
C„H„O,m.203®. [ol»„* 26" (bCHCIi): ccetate (XI), m. 

Q 88®, JaJV 28®. *1116 oxidation of XI with CrOi m AcOH 
and coQCo in raev^ gave a product which was takes up b 
EtiO. The ext. was shaken out with 2 N NaOH and the 
insol salt was centrifuged from the EtiO sob. of the neu- 
tral oxidation product (XR). The salt was decompd. 
with dll. HjSOt and the free acid was converted bto V. 
The evapd. residue from Xn was taken up m MeOH and 
after crystn. of 11.8 g. of XI and filtering, the soln. was 
evapd., steam-distd , extd. with EtiO, evapd. and taken 

9 up m ale. Refluxbg with semicarbazide acetate gave X, 
hydrolyzed to androsterone. CrOi oxidation of 35 g. of 
stigmast anol a t 55* gave colorless leaflets of stigmastanone 
hydrate (XiH), CnHwO-HiO, m. 81-2®, Iol\J 23* (m 
CHdi) (oxime, m. 219®, lajy 30®), converted by treat- 
ment with BzCl in pyndine mto the H,0-free ketone 
(XI V}, m. 157®, (aly 42®. The catalytic hyffirogenation 
of XIV m a manner similar to that of sitostanone gave epi~ 
ititmaslanol, m. 200®, [aJV 25®; oeeUiU, m. 85®, (aj\J 
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Ffaololjtte and thermal decompn products aiomeiliaae 
(Heidi, Forbes) 2 Oxidation of solars by air in tie 
presence cd Ce{OH)i sol and Ce(OH)t eel (Ghosh, 
RaLsbit) 2 App. for effecting exothermic or eodo- 
tiennic reactions between fluids (manuf. of acetone] 
(Cer. pat C19,205) 1 Effectmg reactions (MeOH syn- 
thesis] (Bnt pat. 432,574) 13. 


27*, oxidized to a free acid from which V was isolated. 7 add and diethyl dlhydroxymaleate (Ktmder, Daniels) 2. 
lie neutral oxidation product yielded, on treatment with ...h .k— r.f 

semicarbazide acetate, X, m. 273*. The oxidation of 120 
g. of epwholestanol acetate (C. X. 29, 810*) gase 12 g ofl, 
m 209*, Ia]’i,‘29*; 3/« «fer, tn 164-5* (ofetafe, m 147- 
8®, [al»B* 21°). C. R. Addiaall 

A companson between eitostanol and stigmastanol. 

B E. Bengtsson. Z phynol. Chen. 237, 45-51(1935) — 

On the basts of m. p , mixed m p. and optical rotation of 
their Tanous denvs , sitostanol and stigmastanol are be- 
liered to be identical Close agreement is shown in the 
acetates, benzoates and m-dimtrohenzoates of the 2 
hydrogenated sterols, in the Vetones sitostaneoe and 
stigmastanone, and in the hydrocarbons sitostane and 
stigmastane. The sight diflerences decrease in the order 
ale , ketone, hydrocarbon, due to progressive removal of 
mimmal impurities Corresponding mixts with chides- 
tanol and cholcstane, '■ ■ - 


Separahog li^d hydrocarbons. I. G Farbei^d 
A.-G. Fr. 785,974, Aug 23,1933 hfiits ofLquidhydro- 
carbons are se^ into fractions of different compas by 
dissolving H under pressure in the mist, at a temp, below 
that (X decompn and preferably with the addn of a 
solvent such as liquefied propane The layers which form 

„ Separating aromatie mono- and polychloro hydrocir- 

tbe contrary, show decided i hons Chemiscbe Fabnk von Heyden A.-G. (Kurt 


lowering of m p. A. W. Dox 

Actimasterol, a new sterol of the animal kingdom 
E Klenk and W. Diebold. Z. physiol Ckem 236.141-4 
(1935) — Exta of the sea anemone (Anemonvo svtciila). 
collected in the Bay of Naples, with ifeAc and Ct^ 
yielded an oil which on coolmg to 0* deposited crystals of 
a new sterol, ortiataslerol, CtiHmO, tn 145-6*. lol’iJ 
—42 5®. The substance has the same It) 


Buchhetm, inventor). Ger 616,596, Aug 1, 1935 (Cl 
12ii 2 01). The hydrocarbons are sepd. by azeotropic 
thstn .water being used as the auxiliary Substance. Thus, 
a crude mirt obtained by cblonaaimg C»Hi contg. 15 
parts of polychloro eompds and the rest CtH,Cl is mixed 
with water to give an azeotropic b p. o(91*. The miit 
tsdisld . the CtUtCl going over and the polychloro eompds. 


s acetate ra. 12® higher than cholesteryl acetate, and 
It contains an addnl double bond Aelimaslerjl acetate, 
so 126-6 5°, was oblamed by esterification with Ac,0 at 
100*. Hydrogenation of this with PtOj yielded /rtra- 
kydroacttKxosteryl ccetaU, m. 120*. from which Mrahyjro- 
aetiiicsterol, m 139-40®, was obtained by sapon 

A. W, Dox 


cholesterc4 ^ remaining. Other examples are given, 


Catalytic dehydrogenation of ^drogenited heterocyclic 
compounds Carl Uulff and WUbelm Breners (to I. G. 
Farbenind A -45 ), US 2.019,883, Nov. 5 A cempd , 
such SiS pipendine frcptn which pyndme is to be fonned. u 
brought into contact (suitably at a temp of about 410*) 
with a catalyst esscsltaliy compruiog a heavy metal of 
the left subgroup of the sixth group of the pen^e system 
Sex hormones Vn. Synthetic nrepantioa of the or a beat-resutant eompd. of such a metal such as WOj 
testcnUi homone. testosterone (andKsten4-oo-I7-ot). s Several examples are given. 

L, RusiekaandA.^'ettstem ITelt Chim Xdal8,1254- Oodation of faydroeazbest I. G. Farbetuod. A -G. 
75(1935), cf. C A. 29, CS9$’.— <rsns*Dehydioaodios- (Max Harder and 7(~dh«lin Dietrich, inventors). 


terone, r^ueed with Ka and liOH or H and Ki in EtOH, 
gave A»r-frB«r-audrostene.3,17-iliol (I), m. 1S2-3®. 
A' '-Acetoryandrostea-lT-one, hydrogenated over Ki. gave 
A*'-3-acetoiyand«)sten-17<l, m. 147-8®. I.beatedwith 
ACfO, gave A** friSBr-androstene4,17-diol diicetate (II), 


Bated, oxidized and then debrominated, 
8Cetoiyaadrosteu-3-one (IV), tn 139-41®. IV on sapon 
gave A‘*-17.hydroxyandrosten-3-oae, m. I54>-5 5®; 
oxime, m. 222-3®. in has a mnch greater physiol, 
activity than aiidrostene-3,174ione (V), androsterrme 
(VI) and fraer^ehydroandrosterone (VH) 10 y of m 
bad a greater activity than 60. 200 and 500 y of V. VI and 
vn, resp. Jiius White 

Sex hormones and related substances V. The 
preparation of epidihydrocinchol and its oxidation to 3- 
epihydroxyetioallochoUn-lT-one (androsterone). WU- 
helm Dtrschcrl. Z. physul. Clem. 237, 52-0(1935): cf. 
C. A. 29, 8079* — Dihydrocinchol (I), m. 145-6*. [oli? 
22® (m CHCl,), was prepd. by sapon of its acetate, and 
oxidized m AcOH with (hO, to dihydrocinchooe, so. 1(3*. 

42* (la CHCli). The latter was hydrogenated at 
65-70® in BujO coatg. HBr with PtOi catalyst to epi- 
Jihydroctnehol (W.m 200®, WV 26®. II was obtained 
also m 20% yield by rearrangement of I by beating 151irs 
at 215* with NaOEt and removal of unchanged I by digi- 
toM pptn. It was convened into the Ac dent , m 90*. 
I®]’d* 2S 4°, and the Utter oxidized by CrO, to anito~ 
slcTone, Cl. 182-3°, [o]\f 94 4®, which was punfied by 
decompg its semtearhesone, m. 2&4-5*, with C,HA>4 and 
extg with C,H,. The androsterone thus obtained showed 
BO lowering of m. p when mixed with androsterone from 
epidihydro^olesterol In the capon comb test its ac- 
tivity was 1 unit per 1-2 y. A.W.Dox 


(yolTteashiein) 6 Constitution of nucleic acid 
(llakino) llA Org mttieial substances (Twbs) 8 
1 vf. . W'^bObons of org substances (Muller) 
iitration curves and dissoca. consis. of f-ascosbic 


619,113, Sept, 21. 1935 (Q. 12». 11). The manuf of 
fatly acids and ales by treating higher paraffin hydro- 
carbons with Bif IS improved by first refining the hydro* 
carbons with HiSO, is the presence of a small proportion 
of an oxide of N. The conditions during the refining 

_ _ treatment must be sufficiently mild to av«d reaction 

148 5-8fi*. ni.bromi- * oftbehydrocarbon Sp. processes are described. 

Oxygenated compounds from nonnally gaseous ptral- 
finic hydrocarbons Henry Dreyfus U. S 2.020,671, 
Nov 12. Hydrocarbons such as CHi and CiH* are 
caused to react with steam under a pressure of at least SO 
atm and at a temp, below 700* (suitably about 200-500°) 
in the presence of as oxide-free cat^yst mass such as the 
chromate of Mg, Zn or Al, tormmg products such as ales , 
acids, aldehydes and ketones Cf. C A.29,3349‘. 

Hydrocarbons and alcohols Jean J. Piiig and Rafa£l 
Suoen-Beneded. Fr. 784, 742, July 23, 1935 An alkah. 
alL. earth or earth earberaate or bicarbonate is partially 
reduced by a metal or carbonaceous reducing agent to 
tain a gas nch m CO, which is caused to react with H m 
the presence of catalysts to produce hydrocarbons or ales 
as desired. Tbe H may be obtained by reduction of steam 
with a part of the CO fonned. 

Olefins E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Brit. 
432,430, July 20, 1935. Olefins contg less than 10 C 
atoms, e g , CtHi, C1H4, mdustnal gas mats, nch m 
C,I[« and CiHa, are converted mto higher olefins, e S > 
C«H«, CtHjh &Hi,, by healing to 400-700®, preferab^ 
less than 2 sec , m presence of a small amt., e g, 0.5-1% 
and not more than 5%, of O 

Conveitmg nonnalfy gaseous olefin* into hydrocarbon 
bqmds. Milumr Ipatieff (to Umversal Oil Products 
Co ). U. S 2,020,649. Nov. 12 Olefins such as 
CiHi, etc , are polymerized (suitably at a temp of abewt 
10^250*) m the presence of a solid mot. of H>FO, and 
ZdO which serves as a catalyst and snth which ZaCIi, 
fii]1er’scanh,etc .alsomaybeused. 

Hydrating oltSna Iltnry Dreyfus. U. S 2,0^,^*:, 

Nov. 12. A molten salt (such as Ba pyrosulfate or ZnUil 

which IS a hydration catalyst is used ifl reactions, such as 
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the hydration o{ Cill< at 200* under 20 atm. preasnre to "• caused to react with a substantially anhyd. satd. aliphatic 
‘ /Mr r't r A fti Tftjoi nutnocarbmvlic acid such as elacial HOAc under super- 


produccTtOH. Cf. C. A. 29, 7342*. 

Hydrabon products of olefins. Ifenry Dreyfus. IT, S. 
2,02it,074, Nov. 12. An olefin such as C1H4 is treated 
with water vapor at an elevated temp, (suitably about 
•500°) m the pre>!crce of a metal metaphosphatc such as 
that of Na which serves as a catalyst m the formation of 
products such as I toil. 

Alcohols Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd and 
Stanley J Green Bnt Aujf. Ifi. lOlS. Patty 

oiLs or wax esters, ineJodmij sperm and like oils, or the 
corresponding fatty acids or other esters thereof, are re- 
duced to the corresponding ales bytreatraentwithHanda 
hydrogenation catalyst, e g , Ni, Co, Cu, Fe, Pt, Pd, or 
oxkIcs thereof, or ZnO, with or without art acidic oride, 
c g , S1O5, A1;0» or an oxide of W, Cr, Mo or V, the reac- 
tion mixt. being vigorously agitated and the 11 passed 


mooocarboxyhc acid such as glacial HOAc under super- 
atra- pressure and in the presence of HiSO< as a catalrst 
A temp, of about 125* is suitable for the production of 
isopropyl acetate Various examples are given. 

Vmyl esters. Granville A. Perkins (to Carbide and 
Carfioa Chemicals Corp.). U. S. 2,02lfi0fi, Nov. 19. 
See Bnt. 418,94.1 ( C. /1 . 29, 2I7G’). 

Vinyl esters. Otto Nicodemus and Walter W’eibezahn 
(to I G. Farbcnmd. A.-G.). U. S 2,021,873, Nov. 19. 
SeeCer m.&tOlC. A. 29, 612') 

Dicarboxylic acid esters Charles W Hawley (to E. I. 
da Pent de Nemours 8c Co ). U. S. 2,020, 3V», Nov. 12. 
In forming an ester, a polycarboxylic acid capable of 
forming an anhydride or an anhydride of a polycarboxylic 
ac«t such as phthalie anhydride « treated with an ale. 
an amt. less than renuired tor complete estenfication of 


■hrough rapidly to carry over the ales Pressure may be 3 the acid or anhydride and the temp, of the reaction mixt. 
employed App. ts desenbed. -i... ~ ..1 «t/. » .u .. r, 

Alcohols from olefins Floyd J. Metxger (to Air Reduc- 
tion Co ) US 2,021,.W, Nov. 19 In a continuous 
process of producing an ale. such as ElOH, water and an 
olefin such as C^}I^ are supplied to a combined boiler and 
heat mterchanger and heated in it to convert the water 
into steam, the resulting mixt. is brought into contact 
with an acid catalyst such as dil. H,SO« (suitably at a 
temp of about 250-300*) and resulting hot alc.-contg. 
ga-ses are passed through the heat interchaoger to heat the 
incoming mixt (vanoia operative details being dencfihed). 

Alcohols from olefins. N. V. de Bataafsche Petroleum 
Maaischappij. Ger. 616,515, July .30, 19.35 (Cl. 12/». 

.5 04). Olefins, especially those obtain^ by "cracking* 
minua! mis ere absorbed in HtSO«. The H]SO« is diluted 
with water lohydrolyze the alkyl sulfate. The hydrolysed 
product 13 repeatedly extd. to remove polymers. The j 


extn. residue u subjected to azeotropic dista. to obtain (he 
olefins. The same low^boilisg liquid is used for the 
estn.aaforthedistn. Examples are given. 

Babble still imuble for distllatioa of alcohol, etc. 
August A. Zeitler. U. S. 2,020,000, Nov. 5. Various 
structural and operative details. 

Drying alcohols or ketones. Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fomui. Fr, 785,,314, Aug, 7, 1315, See U. S. 2/)0rt,(M1 
(C.d-29,4021‘). 


maintained above the b p, of the ale. while a stream of 
ale. or deny, ts passed through the reaction mixt. 

nitric esters Frederick A F Crawford, Wm. A. P. 
Chatlenor and Imperial Chemical Industnes Ltd. Bnt. 
432,488, July 22, i03> Nitroglycerin, nitroglycol and 
similar lupitd nitnc esters, or mixti thereof, are obtained 
by a continuous process in a senes of reaction vesscb, 
a proponion of the polyhydric ale , or mixt of such, being 
added to each yes-scl and the whole of a suitable quantity 
of nitrating acid being added to the 1st yessel only The 
reaction products are passed from each vessel to the next 
and the proponion of the ale. added to the Ist vessel ts 
insulllctent to produce an acid compn that has a dele- 
terious effect on the mtne ester in contact therewith 
Intensive cooling is used in the 2nd and succeeding ve.ssels 
to miflimtze the effect of waste acid on the product. 

Enohe tnlfimc esters of redoeed iadaathroses David 


Tertiary alcohols. Richard Z. Moravec and Wm. Engs 
(to Shell Development Co ). U. S 2,019,762. Nov. 6. 
lor the manuf, of tertiary afes. such as ferr-bulyl ale. 
from acid liquor obtained by the absorption of tertiary 
olefins such as /rrl-butylene in an aq. soln. of a "poly- 
hasic" strong acid such as HtSO«, sufficient basic material 
such as NHi is added to the acid liquor to form 2 phases, 
the aJc. phase is sepd. from the nonalc. phase, and the 
former is independently treated, as by distn , to recover ^ 
tertiary ale. from it. 

Hydroabletyl alcohols. Clyde O. Henke and Milton 
A. Il-ahl (to h. I. du Pont de Nemotms & Co ). U. S. 
2,021,100, Nov. 12. See Bnt. 430,678 (C. A. 29, 8000‘). 

Esters of unsaturated acids such as those of metb- 
acrylic acid. Emmetle F. Izard (to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co ) . U. S. 2,020,685, Nov, 12. Informing 
— ester such as methyl methacrylate, the ester of 


A. W'. Paifweather and John Thomas (to Sottish Dyes 
L4d.), U. S. 2, 010, .510, Nov. 6 In prepg. sulfuric acid 
esters of the In^nthrone scries by a process m which a 
(etnsuUurie aad ester of a reduced indauthrone is hy- 
drolyzed in an aq. medium, the tetrasulfune acid ester u 
heated m an aq. medium contg. NaOH and Na hypo- 
sulfite to a temp, of about 60*. the beating being discon- 
tinued when one of the sulfuric acid groups has been re- 
ft moved and the resulting trisulfunc aad ester being subse- 


quently heated in an aq. soln contg an alk. oxidizmg 
agent and the reaction stopped when a substantial quan- 
tity of a disuUuric acid ester is formed. Various examples 
with tfetads and modifications of procedure are given and 
various products are obtained which have good affinity 
for fibers and ere converted into dyes of diflercnt shades 
by the action of very dil. acid. Gmeral claim Is made to 
trisolfunc enolic esters of reduced indanthrones as being 
new compds. 

Methylene ethers. Tom Dirchall and Samuel Coffey 
(to Imperial Chemical Industnes Ltd.). U. S. 2,021,- 
6SO, Nov. 19. A methylene ether such as methylene 
diethyl ether Is prepd. by interacting (Cni),N, with an 
ale. such as EtOH m the presence of HCl or H^O, in 
the liquid phase (the acid being in quantity sufficient to 
deciOTpoise the (Cfii)»N<) . ^veral examples are given. 

Vinyl ethers. WaJter Reppe and Werner Wolf! (to 


^ tnethyl chlorofomiate is ® I. G. rarhemiid. A.-C ). U. S. 2,021,869, Nov. 19. 
caused to react with an olefin hydrocarbon such as CjII* See Bnt. 430,7M (C. A.29. 800i‘). 
m/.'l/T'ff 1 Amino alkyl amines I, O. Farbenindustne A -G 
dehydrohalogenated to form an Bnt. 431,625, Aug. 19. 1935. See Ger. 602,0-19 (C. A. 29, 
uTisjain, ester. 4T4*) 

AUnlene diamines. Werner M. Lauter (to V-Ingfoot 
10 A CoO. U. S. 2,021,^, Nov. Corp.). U. S. 2,020,090, Nov. 12. An alkylene duraine 

ilvcni ,f mi/t ^ ducetic ester of ethylene such as ethylenediamlne is formed by the reaction of an 

sich as eSeue daihlorule 9 alkylene dibalide such as ethylene d, chloride under the 

ower1lfoEac^d «^w7w^m mfluence of heat and pressure (suitably a pressure of 

utalvst » »b<mt 160-300 lb. per sq. in. and a temp, of about 95*) 

alicvclic amm^ f alkanotunine, an Hi the presence of a metal compd, such as cuprous chloride 

«ra.tic Miij.,. Ford 11. McBrrty and 

'«nn.n, an „,rr „eh ^ ^prip-i.arr.a,;, prriytoa b Srs.tralSrKS^.Ij!- An^a“'n?«"rkNH. 
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produced iTOtn the coTTt«pondwt mrwmatic nrtro compd 
such as rhKOi by the use of comminuted sheet ferrous 
matens] the surface ^ which is partlr covered hy Sa, 
m the presence of water and an Fer^uction catalyst 

Animes of hish molecular weight II. Th Bfihme 
A -G Ft 7S5,UM, July SI, IftS.T «-Ammo fat acids 
derived from aliphatic, aromatic, cycloaliphatic, hetero- 
cjxhc or mired amines are heated in an inert solvent of 
sufficiently high b p until the sepn of COt ceases. Thus, 
heptadfc) lanihne is prepd by hcatmg a-amlmosteanc acid 
in paraffin oil 

Alkylenes. H Th Bfihme A -G. Fr. 785,005, July 
31, 1935 Aliphatic altylcncs of high mol. wt havins 
more than S C atoms in the chain are prepd by enasing 
compds which give salts or complex com^s. with bases 
to react with secondary amines hatnng at least one aliphatic 
chain of more than S C atoms, and afterward heating to 
dissoc the amine Thus heptadecylene is prepd by 
heatmg hertadecjlphenslamme in a current of IlCl, 
and hendceylene from hendeoylphenylamme and ZnQt 

Acetals 1 G Faibenind A -G. Fr. 785,791, Aug. 
10, 1035 Acetals are prepd. from polyvinyl ale. or ns 
esters under pressure tn the presence of a substance which 
acts as a solvent and is hquid at the pressure of (he reaction 
but gaseous at normal pressure, e. g , SOi, MeCl, BtCl, 
Me>0 and ethylene oxide 

Dihetene George H Law (to Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corp ). U. S 2, 019, *183, Nov 5. See Can 
352.O20(C .4.29, fOOS'). 

Oxygen-contaiatng addition products of ethylene 
Henry Dreyfus U S S.Q20,C73. Nov 13. Ethylene is 
treated with a lower aliphatic carboxylic acid such as 
HO^e and with water at a temp of at least 350* and 
under a pressure of at least 5 atm to form products «uch as 
EtO^e 

Anlkyl tnthlourbottates Raymond W. Hess (to 
Nationu Aniline & Chemical Co ) U. S. S,(C1.7M. 
Not 19 Compds (suitable for uv as nfifirr-nloaeiaa* 
li/rn ecrrlcfatoM, ere-j!/itcliCH etenlt or tKiermfJuUs in 
erg syiilAeru) such as Na betuyltrithiocorbonate, etc , are 
produced by treatmg an alkali metal salt of an andhyl 
mercaptan such as benxyl mercaptan with CSi (suitably 
with stimng and cooling) and the free aralkyl thiocar* 
bonic and may be obtained by treating the salts with 
dll HiSOi or HCl Several examples with details 
procedure are given 

Aceniphthene denvabTet Imperial Chemical Io< 
dustnesLtd iMaxW'ylerandAmoIdKcrshaw, Bnt 433,- 
S85, Aug. 6,1935 Thedenvs areraanufd by condensing 
Bctnaphlhene (I) or I-5<arboxylic alkylaniiide with an 
alkylphcnvlcarb^yl chlonde (which may have a Me or 
chloro substituent in the Fh nucleus) in the presence of an 
A1 halide condensing agent and, if desired, bydrolyxing 
the resulting I-5<arbcixylic or -diO-dicarboxylic alkyl- 
anilide to yield I-S-earboxylic or I-d,G.<licatl<cnylic acid, 
which are dye intermediates, or their anhy dndes Amocig 
examples, (1) I and phcnylethylcarbamyl chlmde are 
heated in light petroleum with AlCli to pr^uce 1-5- 
carboxylic etbylanilide, and (3) the product of (I) is 
hydrolyied by ale. ROII. 

Bentimidaiole derivatlTes Soc. pour Find chim 
4 BSle Fr. 7.84,869, July 27, 1935 See Swiss 175.026 
(C A 30.394') 

Imldatole derivatlTes Adolf Sonn Gcr. 615,227, 
Oci 17, 1935 (a 12p 9). Imidaiolines (4,5-dihydro. 
imidaioles) substituted in the 2 position are prepd by the 
action of aliphatic 1,2-diaminca on imino ethers derived 
from aryl, ary loxy or earboiyalkyl substitution products (rf 
IICOOH, AcOH. EtCOOHor FrCOOlI Thus. PhCH.C- 
(•NII)OMe-Ha, warmed with (CII.NHj)i, pdds Ph- 

CH,C:NCHtClI,NII. b, 147*, HO salt m. 165-70*. 
Examples are given also of the prepn of imidxiobnes 
^^l«^H«)i and (1) an immo ether prepd from 
CJ^lIiCOOEt (imidarolme m. 110-12*), (2) salicylic 
“"‘?9 ethyl ether (imidazcdme m. 209*), (3) an 
condensation product of o- 
> auaiacol and bromobutyromtnle (imidaaoline b.. 


t 2!00-220*, picratt m 189-90*) and (4) an itntao ether 
prepd. from the condensation product of S-hydroxyqumo- 
line and ClClItCN. A product bos also been prepd. 
from propylenediamme and benitmino ethyl ether. 

Amide deriTatiTes Henkel & Cie. G. m. b. H. 
Oef.616.7S5. Aug. 5, 1935(0. 12e 16). See Fr. 770,539 
(C.A. 20.475'). 

Naphthalene deriratlTes. Impenal Chemical Indus- 
. tnes Ltd. Fr 785,556, Aug 13, 1935. See Gcr. 609,9;;s 

* (C A. 20, 5126'). 

Phthallc acid denratares Chemische Fabrlk Grtlnau 
Land-dioil & Mcycf, A.-G Fr. 785,428, Aug. 9, 193i 
.V.A’JV''..V'-Tetraalkyl phthilamides are prepd. by treating 
phthMy] halides, particularly phthalyl chlonde, with 
dialtyl amines. An example is gn-en of the prepn. of 
.V,A’,A’',A’'-letfaethylphthiliniide, b»175-S0*,nJ 39*. 

t^dine deriratiTe Chemische Fabnk von Heydrn 
) A.-G (Cnch Haack, inventor). Ger 613,402, May 18, 
1035 (a. 12p 101). .\ddn. to 598.S79 (C. A. 23. 
7264*). The denv. d-pyndjrlpyndimum dichlonde is 
prepd. by treating 2 meJs of pyndme with 1 mol of Cl 
in (he presence of an indifferent solvent or dJuent, 
and beating the resulting pyndine-Cl compd. with ex- 
cess of pyndine to 50-150* till the above denv. i* formed. 
A small amt. ol Br may be present in the O. Examples 
are given. 

* Deneabres of tetiahydroOdijrdroxy^iiinohne. I. G. 
Farbenind. A -G. Fr. 755,541, Aug 12. 1935. These 
denvs. are prepd. by treating with epichlorohydtin at 
above 130*. with or without pressure and in the pres- 
ence or absence of solvents, alkyl cr aralkyl amines of 
the C«1Ii senes in which the position rf a aubstiCucat in 
the nng dees not prerent closing of (be (;uinoUoe nog 
Examples are gtren of the prepn of }-butyI<3 hydroxy- 

- (bi 157-^*), l<thy1«3»hydroiy-7*melhyI- (bn 171-2*). 
l-buty|.3-hydroxy-7<blf«>- (bn 202-5*), l-b«*jU-hy- 
droxy- (bii 22?*), l-bulyl-C-hydroxy-S-methyl- {>• 175- 
C*) and Imethyl-S-hydroxy-tetnhydroquisoline, bu 
165 ^*. 

DetivetiTes of 2 pheaylquiaoLae-d-carbozvlie add. 
lianas loJm. Bni. 433.045. Aug. 6, 1935 Esters of 
2'Pbesyl(iuinohne-4<arb^lie and (X). its hcsnologs and 
substitution products are prepd by esimfying the acids 
« withglycorddD orbalohydnnsof 11 tlffien the products 
contain halogen, they nay be caused to react with further 
cpiootities of the acids or their salts. The products may 
used therapeutically. Among examples, (1) the a- 
moooglyvcrol ester of I is prepd. by heating 1 with 11 
10 the prerence of H|S0., or by treating the acid chlonde 
with II or the K salt with w-moaochlon^l^nn, and (3) 
a,0.T-tm (2-pbenylquinoliae-4-carboxyUc and) gly- 
rerrf ester is formed when K 2-phenylquiaohne-4-car- 
^ boxylate IS healed with d.d’^ichloroisopropyl ester of I 

E^er4ike compounds Henkel fk Oe. C m. b H 
(Alfred Kwstihlre and Wilhelm J. Kaiser, inventors). 
Ger. 016,547, Aug. 13, 1935 (a 12>. 11) High mol 
e<ter-Uke compds are obtained by treatmg esters ob- 
tained from unsubstituted or substituted, said oruasatd ■ 
bydroiylated aliphatic, hydroarnmatic or ahphatic- 
anxnatic compds contg. at least 0 C atoms, and ah* 
f pbatK carboxylic acids (or substitution prwlucts) contg 
reactive halogen atoms, with org. hydroxy compds. tn 
on alk. medium. Thus, the dodccyl ester of chloroaceiie 
acid IS treated with FhONa and FhOH to oWam the 
dodccyl ester of phenoxyacetic acid, ra. 33-34*. Other ex- 
amples are pien The compds. are used «r *®“ 
orftteO-ytrfftiigagmtt. , _ 

Condensation prodnets I. G. Farbenind A.<» 
Ft. 7S5.45S, Aug. 10, 1935. AUophanyl chlonde u 
9 condcas^ with aromatic hydrocarbons or tbfir rub- 
sututlon products in the presence of acid-condensing 
agents The products may be further treated with acid 
or alk. agents. Arylureas, arylbiurets, 
diketo-l,3,5-tnaxiDes and arylcarboxylic ‘ous "I 
touted in this way. Examples are given of the rijr", “ 
24)henyl-4,6-dik-eio-, 2-phenrl-4.C>-dihydroxy-, - twy • 

4 6-diketo- and 2-tolyl-l,6-dichloro-l,3,S-tnaiuie. am- 
aoyhuca and 4.raeUioxybenieiiecarboxyUc acid. 
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PoIjmfH^atlon pfodHCta. 1. 0. 1'luhenliul. A.»0. Fr. 1 ccljrl cMoililc biuJ the product H treated with MeiSOj; 
78,M'l(t, Auk. 2J, Org. cotupiH. cruHg. n rarlton the cetjlmctliylplperhllnhim mtthyluilfate so ohtahied h 

iloTihle honil, such vinyl ether, vinyl ester, aeryhc enter, useful m iimklnE ncj, emulsions of parnffin, cetyl flic., 
Bcryhoocld, ncryUc nhtlle, styrene and isfiiiropniyl methyl olive oil, etc., nnd the emulsions tuny he used, ns such 
ketone, nre poltmerlm! Ill the presence nfnsmnllBinl itfa or after Bddn. o( Na,CO,, for the trcalmeiit of fihrous 

nolymerimble l.3.diene, e. K., a-cldoro- nr 2-inelliyM,3- mBterlnls, 

butadiene. Copper Bmmonhim talt of olaionmlnotetrniolo. willi 

Cfltbolwdrato polymers, llnlrhjdrolyse A.*0 (rslcianl Ilrflii (ta ItemliiKtori Anns Co.). U. S. 2,021, 17A, Nov. 
Jflfher, inventor;, Cer 010,215, ^ept. 2il, UU% (Cl 12a. . 19 A wdii. of the Na rnlt of dluToumlnntetrnxole Is 
0). Addn. to Ol't.lOl (C. /I. 30, lU)*). Ahhvis ait iiihed with a eupilc salt find Nlli In the presence of HOAc 
healed to 100-170* with udistaulially hss tlmn II 1% of and fn siuh sequence that no Intermeiliale reaction fonns n 
nilneral acid until tlecompn. heglns This may ounr ppt The product may form plate cryslidi or thomhic 


after olioiit Ifi nlns. Wuler-snl polynierhntlmj products 
less liyETOseopic tlmn those of (hr. fUK.10.1, arc ohtnlmd 
The hysfuseupl'^liy the products may he tmthrr re. 
duced liy hentlug them to 1<JO-130* fur one or a /cH lir»., 
with or without preliminary neutralirnihm of thcBcld. 


irysints Cf, C A 20, 4371)’. 

SelenUim-contalnlng anthraqulnono compounds. Ivan 
OulKhnani} and Wm. L. Itlnlelninn (to I!. I. dii I'oiit de 
NciMOiif* A Co.) IJ H. K'«>v. A. In the 

l>C(|in of a C'dlnryianiliraqtdnonedHthnazole such ns 


Phenols. 1. 6. 1 utiienlnd. A •(«. 1 r. 7K.5,2.'i2, Aug fl, y CMhphciiyl-l,2.8,7«nnthrnqiilnottedisrlenorole, n cimipd, 


tneli as an ri,n-diLhtarn*;<,(t-(tlinihu>nn(liraqulnone, In 
whhh the anilun groups ore hi opposite Tings of the nil* 
thraqulnone nueteiis and the Cl atoms ore In ortho posi- 
tion to them, is eniiseii to react with on allnli metal 
acIrMlile and the prodne I Is comlrnsed with on arnyl chlo- 
ride such as lietiroy] chloride (larloiis examples and mod]- 
ficotlrmsof proceihirehelngtlescrlbid) 

Addition products of sodium with naphtlialeno, etc. 
Nurmnn 0 .bcoti (to U, f, ihi Font de Nemours A Co ). 
U S. Nov A. lly llie reoitlon of Na with 

nanhthniene or an alkyl niphtlialenc In the presence of a 
•tiUohte rroetimi medium such as dimethyl ether, methyl 
Isopropyl ether or a mixt of xylene and dimethyl ether, 
dcrivs are formed siteh as 1,2' ot 1, >-<lls{vlhnn iiapli* 
Ihaletie, which con he hydrolyyed to diliydronuplitholeiic 

..... or iteated with CO, and converted Into Na salts of til- 

(hphenylmetliones, Ifinnd I. and Hand C«IltC>i (IV).are ^ hydronaphtlmleuedlcothoxyllc acids. Vurloiii examples 


103.1, I'henols are recovered from aq snln hv a rectifying 
dliin of the solns , in the ptesrnee ot CO, If Nfti Is oIm, 
present. App. is descrihed. 

Cyclohexylphenols. I. C,. Fathenlnd. A.-O. (Karl 
Drodersen, Hermann llehneke nnd I'nisl Kortrn, In- 
ventors) Cer. flIfl.AIA, July 31. HIM (Cl. 12rf 2.1). See 
Ir. 70.1,024 (C. A. 28,0721*). 

llatogensted dl- and tri phenytmethnnea. The Ilriilsh 
Thomson-llouslon Co. Ltd. lUlt. 4‘H,072, Aug. M, ^ 
lU3a, These are obtained hy the 1 riedehCraft process by 
condensing o boIogriiAIrd benzyl or benzol rhlnrlde with a 
lialogenalnl or imsubsihuted CiH«ln the ntesenoeot AlCi, 

In examples, tuonoeldoTobriizyl chloride and C«|ltCI 
<I) are condensed to give a <|i(.ld(iro<li{'lren|’liiie(fia(ie: <11- 
ehlorobetiiyl chloride (11) and t, and trlehlofolwnzyl 
chloride (111) and Cilt,, ore condensed to give tilohloro' 
vimetlir 


condensed to give tetrachloto^hplienylnieihaues; ' HI 
and IV are condenseil to give a pentechlotodlpfienyl- 
methane; and III and CiHiCli are condensed to give a 
hexBchlorodlphenylmethane. T he products ore nomrysi. 
and ronslit of «diH. of Isomers, the main coiistluteiits 
being those mentioned In tlie exnm|i|es, and they ore 
tised os dielee., Insulating nnd eooUttg me>Uahi elec. app. 

Alkylenedlnsnldlnc lalft. frlUi iTtcImow (to Anti- 
y. S. 2,010.872, Nov. A. In the 0 


w Ith sletuHs of procedure are given. 

Organic sliver compounds Karllloih, Ililt. 472,814, 
Aug. 2. Itbll A ItiO'Sul complex compil. of Ag nrclyl- 
sahcylitc with (CUt)iNt Is prepd. by musing acetyl- 
sidlollcachl, or a salt tliereof, to reaet with n As wll 
treating the nptd. Ag salt with (CHi)«N«. In an example, 
Na oceiylsallcylatc Is tiroled with AgNOtond (CliilsN, In 
soli) 

Paste lead IrlnilforesMClnel. llans Tniisun (to Win* 


reoction ol an olkyjenedlaniine inch as decameti>y|ene<ll- Chester Itepeatlng Arms Co ). IJ. S 2,()20,n(h1, Nov. 12 

amine with guanidine lulforyanale, the maietlals arc Nll.Oll Is addeil to a sola, of trlnitrnresorclnol mitll 

iioiieiltogctner in an nq. inln. in the presence of Nli«nn«l the loln. Is ilightly all, and a sohi, of l*b nitrate Is then 

the alkyleneguaHldinc foniied Ji taken iq» hi lolvents siidi added. 

as ole. and the resulting »oln. Is treated with a hoi K.CO, Organic acid thlorldei. Wilhelm Rlcllnmnii. I'r. "BA* 
..Sfnl'* Several examples arc given. Cf. C. A 07A, Aug. 1, 11*11. The corresponding anhydrides are 

r.»i *. X t. j treated with COCI„ If rleslreil fit the presence of metal 

/!„ ?,/**,* *)y“/oRenstlon. Anthony M. Muclenfuss , chlorides or acetates os catalysts. 

Uo K. I, dn Itml de Nemours fk Co.). U. S. 2,t)21,A«7, ’ Distilling eoibon tetrachloride. Joseph D. Kreis 
rvov. lU, An aromatic hydrocarhou such as naphthalene, (to I*. I.. 1 rantx, trtislrc for ’'Dry Clennlng Pyndlcnte*’). 

anthracene or Bcenaphthcne, or n luhrkntliTg rnlucrol oil U. R. 2.I»20.01S, Nov. 12. Various details of app. 

iracnon irom rnlil-coiitlnrnt crude oil H braird with and a mrtboil hi which n mist ls|)rrMji)rri)byai)hstnnllalIy 

« v- "tan* /V" u 2M>-fi(Xl lb. |>er sq. In. at IsotWnual compression of vapors of n substance at o temp. 

'l?^, r examples given) to prmlurc Iwlow the normal b. p. of the substance ore described, 

“.’f I" hJ'drogenatlon of hydroeurtioiis ccinfeseence of the nilriutc gtoliiiles of the mist being pro- 

»,vuL”,.ln M catalysts are tlcilveil or in dwcesl by nddn. of saiil. vujiors of the substnnee at sub. 

•> ,o W. vS. AHphatlc organic adds OIU.crt n. Carpenter (to K. I. 

7^ .M ». ■ , A secondary or tertiary alkyl ester dti Fontde Nemours A- Co ). U. S. 2,(121,127, Nov. 10. 

»>y treating olcfm maietlAl An odd such as HOAc Is formed from CO and nn ahnlmtlc 
trrotM ***,!”"? " ‘ IIi*K),) H inonohydroxy nlc. such as MeOll or nlkoxy compd. such os 

s rtmb'cenn alkyl McOAc (stdiably at a reaction temp, of about .700* and 

c n foffC- «»»pd. wndcr 7«> atm. pressure) hi tlie presence of a mtalyst 

details of rsroewt.iJ »r -I*’ ''“"’I’lcs smith table auch as chromic odd or tungstkocid. Cf. C. /I. 20, 

I., w.!, . piven, Inchidlng the prorluctfon of 9 4027*. 

Oua Apparatus for distilling fatty acids. Clemens IlergcU 

Quatemsry ammonium salts. Deutsche Ilvdtlervrerke Ger.ilfll,Rti(l, July 4, lin.i (Cl.21<f. 1). ^ 

hasPs’are^ciiisil t^^nef m"'*' ®( •fid «*nd olher organic compounds. 

R C atoms anti Mir w 1 1 alkyl cldorldescontg. olleost John C. Wwdhouse to V.. 1. du Font de Nemours A- Co ) 
Into oi?«r^,rl Mrt .y' J.'"'”' «fc convened U. R. 2,019,7.11, Nov. A, IjOAc h Prmhieed v 

agen? Zuriim^^^^ I’J ['“f* "n *'1/1‘ alkylating MeOll and CO Into contact with a metal oxide Sahxt 
6 C atom. In "dical of not more than tueh ns oxides of bi, Mg, At. Ti ?r and W or their K 

C atoms. In an e„mpje, pjperidine 1 . heated with which are adsorbent. foVS/esVindarthcMn^^^^ 
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other comj.d 5 such as ile formate and Me acetate are 1 la the presence of an ale earth hydrotkfe such as Ca- 
femaed. A reaction pressure of 3CO-700 aim u pre- (OH)i and CaCOj and while pas'inj through a mass of 

ferred and the temp may t» lai-W*. Cf. C A.V», inert beasT» h«al-«>nductive bodies such as chrome iteel 

1797 , LaU* which are being tumbled without adyancement as a 

Synthesisof aliphatic Mtboiyhe acids such •spropicnie, mass w a direction transverse to a einouspath of advance 
butyric and vslenc acids Allred T Larson (lo 1 du td the material under treatment App »s described. 

Pont de ^.eroours &. Co ) U. S 2,0OT,C^, Kerv. 12 Methanol Deutsche Ilydnerwerke A.-C (Walther 
4 n and 13 produced from steam, CO and anolefimc hydro- hchrautb, inventor). Ccr. C19,43ff, Oct. 17, 193-S (Cl 
carbon such as C,H|, Cilb or CJIi in the presence cf CCI, . I2tf. S 01). Crude wood spint is treated ui the liquid 

andactisecarbon (suitallyaiatemp of al.out 325* under pha«e with 1 ! or a gar coctg 11 at a raised pressure, 

TOOatm pres'ure) e. g , CO atm , and at a temp below300*,e g , lOO-lJO*, 

Keducticn of fat acids and their esters Imperial in the presence of a hydrogenation catalyst. McOJf is 
Chemical IndLstries Ltd Fr. 785,718, Aug. 17, 1S35 then recovered by distn 

Fat acidsardtheir esters arereducedtothetoirespoDding Appuatos for making ethylene glycol from ethylene, 
ales by passing a rapid current of If through a strongly oiygra and water. Karl E StArUom Ger, C19,10», 
agitated iDixt of catalyst and acid or ester, so that the Ecyit- 25, IMS (D ida.ZfJS). Addn. to £61,049 (C. A. 
ales are removed as they are formed. App ts dcsmlied 27,1012) 

in which the H passes 19 a closed cycle. } Formaldehyde. Cutehoffsungshfitte Oberhausen A.'G 

l, 4 -Dihaloanthfaqcme£e. 2 .carbor 7 he acids Berthcitd Erii, 433,559, Aug 1 C, 1935 This corresponds to Fr. 
Bicnert and Robert Held (to General Aniline Itorks) 770,179{C.A.29,480‘). 

U S 2,fJ19,f40, XoT 5 Ring-closing agents such as Propylene oiide. Soc.franpaisede catalyse g£n&alis^e. 
HsSQi are caused to react upon a 2',5'-dihalobetizopl]c- Fr 785.149, Aug. 2, 1935. A mist, of propylene, O and 
iione-2,4'-dicarbaTylic acid which hu the A'-position aa inert gas such as S or C0| (propylene, air and COi) 
unsub'tituted, at an elevated temp, (suitably about are heated to 300-375* m the presence of a catalyst such 
13fV22'i‘) as Ag. Ag and Ao.or Ag, Auand Cu. 

Admosmephosphorie acids Georg Ifemucg, Chem . Dinnyl ether. Randolph T. hfajor and Wm. L. 
ph.ann 3\erkeG in b H. Ger 619,455. Oct 1, 1935 Ruigh (to Merck 5f Co ), U. S. 2,021,872, Kerv. 19. 
'Cl 12p 7J)1). In recovenrg adenosine-phospbonc Substantially pure dmnyl ether is claimed as a new prod- 
acd -polyphosphone acids by grinding and eilg. home- net, but about 28 J*. It is made by the reaction of fused 
flesh, muscle and other suitable animal materials, better KOII upon fl.fl'-dichlcrrodiethyl ether with const, stiirtcg, 
yKlds are obtained by adding an alkali or atk earth reflasing is a nmtmuous system, distg. through a con- 
phosphate to the materul dunag grinding. The added densff trap and fnamtainmg a flow of KHi throughout 
phosphate may afterward be cotrverted into adenosine- tbeentireeyytem. App.udescribed. 
pbo«pbone acid by adding adenylic acid or a salt thereof Diphenyl ether. I. C Farbenuui A -C. (Karl Marr 
to the pound material Fp processes are described S and Jlans IFesebe, btentors). Otr. ei6,A23, Aug, S, 

Alkyl tnUenic acids Imperial Chetmcil Indostsbs 103$ (Cl. i2q. I4M). See U. S 2,008.0^ (C. X. 29, 
Ltd and Alfred Dandsoo Bnf 433;JI2, Aug. 13, lAX’). 

193.5 The conversion of alkyl tnorg esters having 10-18 Glycol tsonochlorobydria Coapagsie de produits 
C atoms into the corresronding sulfonates by means of chiouques et ilectromlMUtirgiques Alais, Froges & Cam- 
aq solni of sulfites is rflected in a closed vessel at I2f>- argue Pr 78.5,170, Aug. 3, 1935 Cl i* caused to react 
l£fj* in the presence of dianlidopboTbonc and fl) t^r a on ^1« m aq. medium, the formation of tnsol. Cl prod- 
substituted 1 or a mut of a pbo«phate and an aromatic ucts bong reduced by ebminattng them from the reaction 
base. In examples, cetyl frcmide, cetyl Ka sulfate, . ve*selasDieytrtfonned, 

dodecyl bromide and dodecyl Ka sulfate are treated Siacetyl Lonra-U etke eltktrocbem. Fab G. m. b. H. 
with ^a,SO, 13 the presence of a mut of PhMI, and (J pnuker, inventor). Cef. 619,348, Sept. 28, 1935 
r< a phosphate or of I (Ct 1^.10) Biacetyl is recovered from mixts contg. 

CoDoidal dispersions cf higher aliphatic aBbydridea pt, particiflaTly from pyrnlipieous acid, by treating the 
Hans son Recklinghausen Ger. G19.342, Sept. 28, 1935 muts wiihasoln.oftheNicoinpd of whereby a 

(Cl 23< 2) A higher aliphatic anhydride is dissolved ppt. of the kaoro J»i eompd. of biacetyl dioiime is ob- 
m a restneted ami. of a water-sol org solvent at a temp, tamed. The ppt- is thoroughly wash^, dnial at about 
above 40 , and the warm soln is sprayed into water wbid 100*, and treated with dil. and, and biacetyl is then ertd , 

contain a little KH, or other b 3 «e, or to whicli NHp or y e. g , with ether, fteferahly, the starting material u 
other base is added after the anhydride s<itn. has been first neuUalaed and distd , and biacetyl tben Tecovtstd 
introduced The disiicrsions are mfended for the treat- from the distillafe- The jniJd maj be increased by treat- 
ment of textiles. ,t,g iJ,e neutialired starting material or its distillate 

Tat afid nitides. L G Taibemnd A -O Fr. 785,622, vnth a weak oxidising agent, e.g.,FeCl», whereby biacetyl 
Aug. 14, 1935 Kitnles are formed by passing vap«m of is produced from acetylmethylcartinol or other conver- 
higher fat acids free from OH groups and capable of form- sion prodnet of biacetyl whi^ may be present m the mate- 
ing soaps, e g , oleic and, coco- or palm-oil fat and or rial. Sp processes are described 

fu nct i on a l derrvs of these fat acids, at the same tune as Fernyl oxalates Etienne Parrasse and Luoeii Dupont 
KHp, over a catalyst capable of clcniaatmg wafer aod at a * fooe-half to Leon Darrasse and Egon Elod). U. .S 
temp ol 329-420*. 2/jM,7C0, Kov 12. In the manuf. of bomyl oulatea by 

Bentoates from phthalates Alphons O Jaeger (to the action of anhyd oxalic acid on essence of turpentine 
American Cranamid i. Chemical Corp ). U. S 2,020.- without the preseocc of a solvent or condensing agent, the 
505. Kov 12 In transforming a salt of a polycarboxylic reactionuomductedundercostinuousagitafionatte^s 
acid to that of the corresponding mooocarboxytic and as of about 110-125* and the reaction water is eliminated 
in the prcduction cf Ca tyeezoate ficm Ca phthalate, the front the liheTat^ sapors fay carrying out the operauos 
imtial material is heated with a strong inorg. base seeb as in the absrace of O in an atm of inert gas <uch as COi hav- 
Ca(OH)i and CaCOi to a reaction temp (whKb maybe 9 mgnoactionontbepmeiie 

alout 420--1V)*) in a rotary kiln at least partially filled XsochrcinasasdltsdenTativea I.G.Faibenmd.A -G 
with balls of relatively heavy, heat-conduelrre Duferta] (Hans Buscbmairaand Richard Michel, inventors), Ger. 
such a* feel balls App 11 described 617,646, Aug 23. 1935 (O 12? 24). Addn. to 614,461 

Eenxeatea from phthalates. etc Joseph F. Jewett (C A 29. SS61*) fl-Fhenyletbyl ale (I), Uealed with 
Ho American Cyanamid & Chemical Coip ). U. S paraformaldehyde and gaseous HCl m the absence ^ 
^ A conversion such as the pfodocinw water, yields I chloromethyl ether, which is converted 
« Ca benzoate from Ca phthalate is caused by heaung mto isochroman (II) by treating it with aq. acids, prtl«- 
7 » materul (suiutly to a temp, of about 40f>-*50*) *Uy at abcput ICO*. Sp. processes are described. Sul>- 
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stitution products of I having at least one free o-posit«on i 
react similarly. Thus, a meth)!-!!, hi 12S-35”, and a 
nitro-n, m. Or-O*, base fcen frcpd (trm a fi-tolfiethsl 
ale. and a nitio-I. resp 

Qmnone. I. G. Tarl enind A.-O (Curt fcliuster and 
rranz U. Broich, inventors). Cer July 30, 

1035 (C1. 12<J 10). £ccIr.7T0.2U(C./t 29,4774‘) 

Urethans I. G rarhenmd. A -G (Ilemncb Ulndi 
and Paul KCrding. inventors) Gtr filO.CM), Oct. 11, 
1035 (Cl. I2<J. 17 01) Carlonic or elikrcratl onic esters * 
ol higher aliphatic ales are treated «ilh mono- or di- 
alVyl, c}-cloalk>lallyl, or arjlalkyl amines contg at 
least one Oil group linked to an alkyl residue Thus, 
the carbonic or chlorocarl onic ester of lauryl, cetyl, octa- 
<Iec>l or olcyl ale may te treated with IIOCtll^KlIt. 
(llOCrlldiNH, EtKlKCnOiOII, 1 IOCjH*N} 1C«H,,, or 
I’hNllCiH.OH, The reaction may le effected at 0-70* 
in aq alk. soln in the presence or ab'cnce of an org. sol- j 
vent. Tlie uretban derivs so obtained ate useful as 
dtspfrsinf ataits Jar otlt. Jolt and tcares and as iojteniiti 
or jising aienlj for itxliUi preduets of similar properties, 

but more sol. m water, are obtainable by treating the ure- 
than derivs withanallcyleneoiide 

l-Phenyl-2,3-dimethjl-5-pyr8*olcne Baptist Reuter 
Ger. 534,908, Aug. 7, 1C35 (Cl 12p 8 01). See U S 
2,005,505 (C A. 29. 513V) 

SeBZOjlactiiiochlorcasfliraquineacs Alexander / 4 


Wuertzand Win. Dettwylcr (to E. I.clu Pont de Nemours 
&Co). U. S 2.019,837. Nov. 5. l-13emoylamiro-8- 
cblcroantbraQutnone and 1,8 dibenzojlaminoanthraquji* 
one are thlorinaled in PhNOj or other inert high-boiling 
solvent and HOAc and m the presence of an actd-bindmg 
agent such as NaOAc or KOAc and the chlorination 
may be controlled to give a 13-<libenro>lamino-4-ch!oro- 
or 4,5-dichloroanlhraqtiinone in exceptionally pure form 
and also in the chlorination of l-Lcnzojlammo-8-cb!oro- 
anthraquinone to produce either l-beiuojlammo-d.S- 
dichloro- or l-bcnroylamino-4,5,8-tnchIoTo-anthraquin- 
ones 1 ft substantially pure form and in good yields By 
this procedure the introduction ol 1 or 2 atoms of Cl into 
the starting material is readily controlled The first 
atom introduced into the l-bcnzoylammo-8-chloroan- 
thraqumoce enters the 4-position, giving substantially a 
pure l-l)enzoylamtno-4,8-<iich!oroanthraquinonc, substan- 
tially free from the 4,5,8-trtchIoro body Further chlo- 
rinatioti gives the 4,5,8-tnchloroanthraquinone. So also 
wi the chlonnation of i^-dibemoylamtnoaalbrsquinone, 
a substantially pure mono-<»-chIoro-l,8-dibeiizoyIamino- 
anthraquinone is obtained before any substantial amt. of 
dtchlonnaiion takes place It is also possible to start 
with the diamino- or ammo^hloroanthiaqumone which 
can be first bcnzoylated in the inert high-boHing org 
solvent, and then chlorinated without isolation Several 
eiampfes are given 
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A-~GENERAL the tripepiides consist of 1 monoamino acid between 2 

• ABTiiira w txvT -arginines. From tberesultingmirt. only Viof thepeptide 

^ linkages are split by dipeptidase, hence 1 of the 3 must 
Salt aetTatieo. n. Influence of salts oo the stability represent tertiary N as lo axgmylprolme The dipeptide 
of amylase. K. Venkata Gin. J, Indian Chm. So<. 12, fraction is not attacked by argmaseand therefore contains 
607-74(1936); ct. C, A. 29, COll*.— Purified sweet- no free arginine. Dipeptidase breaks all of the peptide 

poUto amylase was kept 30 mm. at 50* laO 05 A' acetate linkages. Of the 4 possible comblnatiODS, arginylarginine 

4 to 0.5. _ It was found that sotns. contg. and the dipeptide of monoamino acid are ruled! out be* 
0 05 N NaCl also bad their activity protected in the lower cause carboxypolypeptidase splits half of the total peptide 
Pa raage but not m the higher. At ^it 4 fluoride, cblonde, linkages. The dipeptides are therefore argmylonuno 
suuate and surate were i^rn^uushiogJy elective lo that o acid and am/noacybrginme and contain no proline. On 
oraer fau as Na salts). All hut the first showed a max. the basis of these cleavage products the ammo acid se* 

protwtive action at about 0 05 iV, but Cuoridc was most quence in clupean U (J/A) (Ai/A) (AAfA) (ARA) 

I?? t “s<d, 0.2 N Li\ Na*and (Aji/)» where A denotes arginine, il monoamino acid and 

^ vay Ltllc muerenee m tbefr behavior, but P proline. Activated trypsin therefore splits the pep- 

, /T efficient m dil. and less m coned, tide linkage between each pair of contiguous arginines m 

T similarly in its ellect on the enzyme the interior of the polypeptide chain LinderstrSm- 

activity also. The stability of amylase was also reduced Lang's theorctieal deductions are thus corroborated, 
•ii,. higher Pa- The effect of the The specificity of a true protease, like that of peptidases, 

I 3 V ‘he stability of amylase is thus entirely 7 is detd solely by the nature and arrangement of the 
paraiieiea by their eUect on the activity. R. Baltzly ammo acid units, and the assumption of a cyclic structure 
^tnzynuc proteolysis. V.^ ^e structure of the prota- for proteins becomes superfluous It is improbable that 
-t •!.. .... ... same enzyme is active toward peptide link- 

ages m both open peptides and diketopiperazmes. Add- 
ing (be 2arginines split off by protaminase, the ammo acid 


2. Elucidation of the structure of clupein. 
msuL am. 236. 181-0UW35); el. C. A. 25,3073 — 


. - ........ , Vi. V.. zi. Aa, — lug IOC.: arginines spin go uy proiaiiiiuaic, luc aiaiiiu avm 

isolation of protaminase, the enzyme specific sequence in clupein becomes (i/A) (AHA) (AAfA) 
*°Y“f *^“^**"^ from the carboxyl (Af*A) (Aif) (A) (A), the only uncertainty being the 

m ot protamine chains furnishes a means ol detg. the „ exact location of the proline. Clupein, with mol. wt 
raw ot ammo acid linkages in the mol. It liberates 2021, cannot be a multiple of this formula. The double 
/I ot the total arginine from clupein. Since 2 arginines mol. wt obtained by Van Slyke NHj titration may be due 
each monoamino acid, there must be at to salt formation between 2 clupein mols. A.W.Dox 
.niV After protammase has The constituhon of nucleic acid. Katashi Jfakmo 

ri,m» “ temmal argmme from clupein, the remaimug Z. physuit. Oiem. 236, 201-7(1935) ; cf. C. A. 29. 3G95‘.— 
ran,;,,. J . activated trypsin with Titration of yeast nucleic acid with NaOII and phenol- 

linkages. The products may then pbthaleioshowsittobeatetrabasicacid. Thisistakenas 
one r^resentiDg 73% of the total evidence of the cyclic structure of the mol., m which the 
27cr ® ^ other constituting 9 nbose portion ot each of the 4 nucleotides is esterifiedto 2 

of fraction is amm. H.PO, mols. and each H,PO, to 2 nbose groupings, leaving 

eonsistmg of 2 argmme and 1 mono- an acidic OH on each of the 4 phosphoric aefd groups 
Sh cnn^'i^ Depolymerizatloa is due to the rupture of these «ter 

•“ “?* luitoges. The resulting increase in aculity h tLn m 

^K(ion« •'®°°®‘^f^*‘f‘Peptide mixt. Theinpeptide close agreement with that calcd. on the basis of tbecvciic 
waction IS not attacked by ammopolypeptidase. signifying structure. uaws or roe ctcjic 

iMt no monoamino acid with ternimal NHj is present. Laehc acid dehvdrozenase Th t j 

One argmme is split off by carboxypolypeptidase; hence E.F.Mhller. a«w?2i6?21&^2lYf937)l— 
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tliOiisli tte dehTd rp ge aa ooa of other hydroxy acids, 1 
mahe and ntnc, re<riires in addn to the specific dehydro- 
fcaase and cocnrTrae the yelloir fiinn earyrce as H- 
camer, this is not true of lactic acid A hochA>iae-ft« 
dehcdrocenase prepn obtained from £r ev'i readily <fe- 
hvdroccnated lactic acid in the pre se nce of methylene 
bine as O-donor and in the absence of coenrnrie. The 
adda of yellow enryme sherteaed the decolonzatton tnre 
only v ery dijhtlr This slijht effect is attributed to co- ^ 
enmne a the Sana enrytne sol a Neither erysfd facto- * 
fiaTin nw laeto£avin?ho*phonc acid had any such effect. 
The coearyme re'T’^msible ewild not hare bees cot y iu ase 
Mnee tie boiled scin inhibited fermentation. Adda, of 
flavia caryme to dehidrogcnase prepns. from tacts- 
bccStsu liewise failed to accelerate the dehydroge ca tioo of 
lactic aad Eyidently the ffavin enayme of yeast does not 
participate in the dehydrogenaboa of lacA t o pyrnvic acid. 

A W. Dos 1 

Achyabon of the enxyraie dehydrogenation «f alcohol by 
glutathione. Th Wapner-Janregg and E. P. MWJer. 

Z pitnol Clew Z36, 222-"(193o).— Dehydrogemtion of 
EtOH by dehydrofena*e ptepas. from trot toiiscle and 
from yeast «s actrvated, as measured by methylene bice 
deeolontation, by SH-giutathione or KCK. The effect u 
probably a suppres si on of heavy metal inhibitors- Other 
substances which bind heavy metals ^ve a effect, 

vu , 0 01 Jf Ka l-amino-S-naphthol-t-sulfonate, HSClIr* * 
COiH and A'arS. X'a4PfOr is without effect, aad cysteine 
inhibits the SH-glatathione aetii'ation The actiratton 
W less pronounced when eonta.'m, nation with hearr metals 
has ben avoided in the preps of eamne. A fusion of 
glutathione, is adds to its acbvation of cenaia hydrolytic 
and dismutabre esrymes (papais, cathepsia, arguusc. 
methylslyoxafase) is, is cospiscuos with heavy metals, 
the rtgsbuon of dehydrogenation processes. A. W. D. . 

The bebanor of erobilinogeo ta the beer. Iw Fela 
and H. Moebus Z. fhrncl. Ou^i. 23«, SO-dd*^).— 
Mhes Brobiluogen is mixed sntfa a palp m fre«b bog liver 
and the mist aerated with air or Oi an alteration omtrs 
whereby the substance no longer grves the ^rbeh alde- 
hyde reactioa The optcaca ft for (he reactioa is at 
7 1. and the presesceof Oils essential, stseesochaageoc- 
curs in an atm of St The diaro and Gsietin reactions 
are neg ; hence no biUrubm it (omed in the OBdatios e 
The process is enzymic and docs not oeccr if the bver has 
beea heated. ProhabJy the point of attack »» lie CH, 
bridge between the pyrrole rings, since this has been shown 
by Fisher to be the essential grouping for the aldehyde re- 
action. A. tt'. Dos 

Pigments of human fat L. ZechmasterandP Tuzson. 
Ban. SffC. ckim. M. 17, 111D-18{1'»S5); cf. C. A. 79, 
62S6'. — Carotene, lycopene, capsanthin and kanthopbyll. 
o(dietaryorigin,wereisol3tedfronihumanfat. ^ 

L E. GiI«oa 

Comparative rates of hydrolysis of n- and ff-glycero- 
phosphone adds by ranons plant phosphafaues O 
Taka diastase. Jean Conrtois. Buff, aev rAiK. hof. 17, 
131S-3<1(1<«5).— SeeC. A.28,SS3G’. L E. Cason 

Fiiahre power of takadiastase toward glycerophos- 
phates Jean Courtois. fiaZI. roc, ckin. hsof. 17, 
1340-5(1'535) — ’Takadiastase, which has different af- g 
fimties for a- and ff-glycerophosphates, has the same fixa- 
tive power for the 2 isomers; afEmty is a qnal te<t of 
an enrvme; fixative power.ontheother hand, isa guant. 
phenomenon ” L. E. Gifaon 

llnhibitmgl acbon of reduced glntatluose and ascorbic 
aad on the deshuction of adrenalme by the ozidinng 
enijmes of potato juice J. Toscano Rico and A Mala- 
faya BapUsta Cempt rend see. hot. 120, 45-B(1935). 

, ^ L. E. Cdwm 9 

Action of glutathione on cytochrome C is vitro E. J. 
fir^pod and J. Thomas Crorw. rer</. rev hot. 170, 

„ ^(l''3S).-^iidized glutathione isable to takeepthe 
certain debjdrogenases. The reduced 
rj^^ne formed gives up H to oxyeytochreane C, 
L- E. Cason 

**•»•. ,^,“7drogen cTsmde on the oddaM of Althaea 
n^tono Zaaotu. BoC. ck,w. ftm. 74. 669-70 


{1*05).— -Leaves of AItJtsoa resrt were subjected to HCK 
for -tS hrs , then dried, macerated and eitd. -with HjO 
Tte action cf the oxidase in this ext. on 20% t mctui e of 
ligsnm vitae was ecenpared with that of a srr.flaf ext. of 
ooQcyaoited leaves. HCX inhibited the oxidise without 
dert ro vin g it Helen Lee Grnehl 

Effect of RSatgen rays on the hpides cf the epidermis. 
U. J. T^Re, O J. Cameron and H. C. Eclstem Arc!. 
DcTrrciV Sypiilol. 52, 6^72(I<t35) —Samples of epider- 
mis taken from 9 carvers just after death were irradiated 
and analvied for change in hpide content. Cholesteicd 
was detd by the Liebermaan-Burchard method, aad 
phospholipides were detd by Whitthorn's method (C. A. 
19, Crft3). Results showtA a lo^s m cholesterol, m phos- 
p*'olipide aad in total 1 pides O Hartley 

Issulm and glncolytic systems isolated from the myocar- 
dium of the nhbit and the cat. B Tann Btorim 
lerap tftr 22, 451-9(1935).— .A glucolrtic enrvme was 
obtained from the myocardium of the rabbit and the cat. 
The fermer has an infiuence on glycogen and to a lesser 
degree on glu«>*e, the fatter acts on glvcogen only. 
Insulin has no infiuence on the enzyme action. 

A. E. Meyer 

Chemical structure and biolcpcafacboa. E. C. E^ds. 

Vntt Ufd. Sm. Mag. 12. No. 3, 112-14 
(insfi) — Thyroid, s«s hormones and plant auxins are 
disrus**d in a lecture, developing the lefatwnshi? be- 
rw(vn chem. ccmeiiniCion and biol action. J. C. M. 

PhysioloCT cf muscle proteus. E. C. Smith. Deft 
Sfi /«d Re'eeefJi, Reft. Food /ervr'igcfioii Board 1934, 
19-22(1955); cf. C. A 29. 5194*— From ptwwwsJv 
publi<h«d data (C. A, 2S, 5057’) it wwjjd be expected 
that the protein of the hneg entde plasma (istroteCufar 
protein) wcpuld be readilT and ccenpJeteJy e«d by sail 
«otns within a wide range cf cnaes cf aalt; costr^ to 
expectation, eihanstive exin with any given salt sofn 
vvelds onlv part cf the teta) intiacellufar protein (C. A. 28, 
1119*). DU. HClezts. the whole of the ntratelinkr pro- 
tein. Includm; asv denatured protein that may be p i e sea t, 
leaving behind only the connective ttsvue. Since the 
ntraceOufar proteins are ccsiplcteJy «oJ m alf (he ex- 
tractant setos. levied (KH.Cl, Lia, Ml,X0i. haaO., 
MgSOi. RCf, KaCl). the fan that part is left cndissolved 
is best expfainrd by avvuming that fragments cf mnsde 
have escaped gmdmg, and solvents vary m thar power 
cl epeamgr ap tie connectrve tiesae winch sarronnds 
these fraemtsts The rv'idual protein mar be ncaltered 
sol. proton identical with that alrndv exid , cv it mar 
consi't partly or entirely of protein which has been ren- 
dered msol by denaturation during eitn. 'Uhen muscle 
IS exid with D PI .V HCJ a consideTable proportion of the 
sol protein is dena tur e d ; denatured mvogea is co-pptd 
with tnycsin between ptt and 8 0. but it remains cn- 
diswileed when the joint ppt. is treated with buffered 
neutral salt and can thro^ore be detd Durmg the 
actual process cf stiffening during ngor mortiv, no cha n ge 
could ^ detected in the properties cf tnvosm, nor was 
there any appreci a ble decreave in the salt-citiaetable 
Iractioa of the proteins This contradicts the resalfs of 
previous workers, and the difference is attributed to either 
the strict iraintenance of a low temp, during stevage or 
the ab^ee of anttspetxs in the pre<!ent te«ts. Tests 
Carried out with the selerometer failed to reveal acr 
mensurable difference in the rate cf cn-set of ngor mortis 
belween0*mnd25*. The absence of a temp coeff. seems 
to unplv that the process of stiffening is due to a purely 
phys. charge. It would appear that the colloidal svsIct 
of the plasma is render^ unstable soon after death bJ *“* 
removal of one of the components of the system (possibly 
phosphasen), after which the system changes at a rale 
independent of temp. It remains an or«i imestion 

whctherthischaageisof the ns tine cf a sd -gel traasfenna- 

tion A. Papmeau-Couture 

The action of x-rtys upon the lactate, glncoM. ««« 
and sneanate dehydrogenases R. E- Harvaro. a 
J. RedtM. 8. 787-02(1935).— Uctate. 
and succinate debydroycnases were pir^. from . 
fresh minced liver, aeetone-extd brer and muscle, resp . 
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by itondard methcxis. Tlie prcpn«. were IrriMluilHl 1 
wlih large do*e$ cf x-ra>s Reneraied ot 200 kv. nntl filtered 
by 0 5 tnm. Al. Twenty tliousnnd rdnlRcn^ of such mdia- 
tlon had no effect on ony of the first 0, hut prcMluced slight 
inoetUolion of the fourth. A similar tlo«e of y-rajs pro- 
dueed the same effect on the succinate dehydrogenase. 

rdith II. Quiniljy 

Present status of the question of the sutolyals of llTlnj: 
tissue. I. A. Smorodintiev. Usp^kht A'/iim 4, ft.T2 CO ^ 
(lOn.'i),— A review on the concept of autolysis, the action 
of enrymes and their specificity, especially protease, and of 
ph>8 and ehem factors The ph>siol. effects and the 
products formed by sjnihexis arc discussed. One Inimlrctl 
and fjfi>-one refertnees T. H Kalhmann 

The annual organic production and nutrient phosphorus 
requirement In the tropical western North Atlantic 
H ft Seiwell J consnl intern. esploralioHmer 10, 20-31 
(15135) —Based on the annual dissolved O eonsuinptlon 3 
off>2cc per sq cm of surface (11 It. Seiwell, /’o/vma 
Phyt. Oernno and ifflror. 3, fiOflOll)), the annual 
production of corhohyilraie In the western N. Atlaniic 
ivascfllcd toheOOt.Wg of glucose or 0 OW g niiusiure 
and sslf-frrc plankton per sq cm of surfare Analysis of 
0 oceanic plankton samples gave on ov value of 4'> C 
and 1’ with a ratio of 1 part C to 2 71 X 10'* pari 

P. Based on this ratio the annoil dtssolied B reqiJire- 
nient for photosynthesis was esld. to be 75 0 X 10'* g * 
per sq cm of surface In the Barents Sea nml rnghsh 
Channel only one tenth to one half os much phosphate is 
consumed annually Tddy currenr* supply much of the 
consumed phosphate to the photosynthetic rone from the 
phosphale-rieh mid-stratum ocean water U J R 
The chemistry of chromosomes II If llellsirtUn. 
Kfiut Brandt and If v ruler. Sttnik AVw TtJt 47, 
2|1-W)(l')15)(in German) —Ultraviolet photomicro- ,, 
graphs of Dresephila chromosomes are shown in different 
fluid reagents A U Rose 

Researehei on the blood (erunt proteins of acme mlgra- 
lory fishes 0. Gomez Ihnflei and M. I'ontainc Hull 
tnU. eceatifltraph No 679, 6 pp (lf»3.'«) — Osmotic 
changes in the blood coticomitnnl wuh a transfer from sea 
water to (resit wattr perhaps does not alter the senim to 
globulin ratio of the filootl. Waller It Seegers 

The nature of snake poisons r.MicheelandK Kraft 0 
^falh..physlk. Klotse HI. 
IN. S.J, If Ar-Mfl'l'?,')) —It IS believed that anake poisons 
are not single rntiiies, protein in nsiure, but consist of 
prosthetic groups requiring a colloUlal carrier When 
native snake poison is treated with adsorption agents the 
projtfiefjc group is removed. After elution the aoln 
again shows activity if a protein soln is added An 
numfiUer through winch only a small oint of poison , 
will pass will pennit about 8.'>% of it to pass through » ’ 
the Pji'son Is first partntly hydrolyzed with acid If 
such nydrohsis is complete enough to destroy most of the 
toxicity the latter can be restored by adding prolein soln. 
to^e hy drolyzaie. Walter 11. fVegers 

Tlie action of the two amylases of barley. Clnrles S. 
Hanses. Can. J. Restarch 13D, ]R'»-20S(i015) — Fxpis 
confirmed the view that A-mnlt amylase seleclivcly 
nyarolyzes one portion of the starch suhstnnee, this g 
fraction (approx, C0% of the storch sulrstance) Is 
transiomicd into maltose and n rcsidiinl nonrrdudng 
traction remaining (erylhrogranulosc) which retains the 
property of chlorntion by I. Wilh regard to rx-mall 
amylise, scverol lines of evidence Indicate that this 
enzyme does not exert a selective action upon the erytlno- 
gramdosc fraction, as is suggested In a current theory of 
Induces the tireakdown of 

iMtn tractions. In this ease the reducing products do W 
not consist excliisivelv of rnallosc. J W. Sliipley 
Serum proteins In parathyroidectomized animals. 
Andor lllfnyi. Jfjfyar Onoii Areh. 36, 2.57-R'>{!P15).— 
ine protein fractions of scrum remain unchanged in ani- 
mals m which the parathyroid Ins been cxiirpsled. 

T».. i> , . . . . Henry Tnulier 

me effect of ultraviolet radiation on lens protein In the 
presence cf salts sad the relation of radiation to industrial 


and senile cataract. Janet II. Clark. Am. J. Phystol. 
113, K1S-47(101.'>) — I'sts ot lens protein (from ox lenses) 
were made In solns. of NaCI, KCl and CaCh. They were 
exposed tn ultraviotct rndiatinii at P» G 1-7.8 and the 
development of opacity was followed by the intensity 
of the fyndsll beam from the opalescent soln. At f>ii 7.2 
moderate he.at atone produced no opacity and ultraviolet 
radutinn al 4*, nit hough ilcnaturing the protein, produced 
no opacity except to a slight degree in the presmec of Ca. 
If the radiated exts were heated to 40* for 2 hrs. the 
opseiiy wis very marked in all the csts. contg. Ca. 
The cffeit was diminished hy the presence of Na but not 
by flic presence of K It is prolnlilc that there is otways 
some demtured protein present ns a result of exposure to 
sunlight This do< s not ppt in the presence of K but a Ca 
conen ns low ns 0 05% in ibc lens is sufficient to cause 
pptn at ixHly temp An occiimulatinn of denatured 
protein tn the lens in old age combined witli n liigher 
bloml Ca mov ihcrtfore be responsible for senile cataract. 
The higher mculencc of cataract in industrial workers is 
profubiy caused by exposure to large sources of radiant 
iirni when low eonens of Cn or other suhstnnccs prwlucing 
a smulir effect lire prcsint 11 I) Walter 

The effect of light and of darkness on the thyrotd gland 
of the rat 1! S Mayirson Am J Physiol 113, 
05'> tOfl'kiO) -Bills krpi m the dark, whejhrr born and 
reared or placed there at weaning, when fed a well-balanced 
diti, show 00 iliffetences m rate of growth, body wt , or in 
the mieT«>sc«*pic structure of the thyroid gland in compari- 
son niJh r«i slept in diffuse ri>oiiiiit,ht or exposed fo direct 
sunlighi, C Of qiiarix Hr vapor ore radiation Darkness 
diies not enhanct and radiation docs not pcrccptihly modify 
iheUyperphsn produced by feeding goitrogenic diets. 

C D W'oJtcf 

rhysicochem studies of the colloidal stale of cholesterol, 
eholcsterol esters and tcciihm Mtemeznv, Zcpalova) 3 

n -METHODS ASD s\PPAUATUS 

RTAVUtY R PPSTDICT 

Two types of modified Tetri dishes C O Dobbs 
/fnn. Rotany 49, 8.')2-i(IC'35).— ndgciTifcclion can he pre- 
ventesi by a double wall so eonsinictcd as lofomt n “moat " 
around (he dish. Type B is a rectangular dish suitable 
for use on the stage of a microscope U. C. B 

Comparative fnvesUgatioos on coforimetrie and lodo- 
metric determination of glutathione. Kurt Uhlcnbroock. 
Z. phystol Chrm 236, 102-0tl')1.'>).— The colonmetric 
method is essentially the Nairc(CN)iNO reaction used by 
Blerich and Bosenlmlim (C. A. 27, 2lfl5) except that 
sulfosalicylic instead of tungstic ncul is used for removal of 
protein, the soln. is made aik. with KaiCOi instead of 
KCN, nnd a photoelec, colorimeter is used because of its 
greater rapidity in measuring tlie fugitive color. Detns.of 
glutathione iu numerous tissue exts. showed in most cases 
Roosl ogrecnient with the lodonietnc method. A. W. D. 

Phosphatase determination In small quantities of serum, 
rmst Mfillcr. Z. physiol. Chem. 237, 35-l)(ltl.1'i).— Tlie 
supenority of scrum phosphatase detu. over senim P and 
Ca detns. for the diagnosis of rickets has led to (he de- 
velopment of this micromcthod. One-half cc. of senim 
IS mixerl with fl.5 cc. of 0 015% Na ^-glycerophosphate. 
Tor the iibnk detn. a 4-cc. aliquot is treated with 1 cc. of 
20% CCIiCOiH and centrifuged, then 2 cc. of the super- 
natant liquid transferred to a 4-ec yolumetric flask and 
treated successively with I cc. standard KH,ro, (1 mg. 
%),0ficc.{Nl[*>tMoO.soln ,(2 .-.r. (NHO.MoOiand 300 
cc. N H,SO. per 1 ), 0.4 cc. of 2,4.(II,N),CiH,OII (0 5 g. 
com. amidol in 100 cc. 6% NnjSOi) and dild. to the mark. 
Alter 10 min. the photometer reading is taken. Tor the 
Iihosphatasc dcin. 2 ee. of the glvcerophosphnte niixt. is 
treated with 1 cc. of barbital buffer (pn 7.8), the flask is 
stopperetl and placed in a (henuostat 48 hrs. at 3S® 
Tlicsoln. ispptd.with2cc.of 20% CCl,CO,Tr and centri- 
fuged or filtered Two cc. of the clear filtrate (0 0-1 cc 
scrum) Is treated wuh sinndard phosphate, (NllAiMoO, 
and amidol, exactly as in the blank, and the pljoiomeier 
reading taken. The P liberated is caled. from the cqua- 
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C> ” fvi (At 100), ^.Iwre C» is mg P thcun- 1 thtn decolorized with oialic oeid. The Hg is then pptd 


known <oln . Ai the e-xtioctioncocff of the unknown soln , 
and Ai the A laliie of the standard phoephatesoln 

A W. Do* 


HgS A fresh supply of water is placed In the 3 re- 
ivers and the heating repeated but this time the back 
d of the distg. flask is connected with ft flask coelg 


A photometric method for the detemuaahoa of Cr,0, in eooed I!C1 so that when suction is applied at the front 
dieesUbihtr erpenments by the so-called quanhUtiTe end, a stream of IlCI gas is made to pass through the 

indicator method Latin Paloheimo and Irja Paloheimo HtSO« sdn contg Hg, which is heated nearly to the 

fiieJrr'Tianns 7fKlr B ricrrrnaAr. 7, 317-24(l'»3%) — See bpoflliencid In this way the remaining llg is distd 
( 1 29, 0''S>’ P L Duntap -cffasHgCh Theaq soln. contg HgClj is treated with 

Oxidase test m amn pathology Charles S GiWis nnd HiS and the reiiiamder of the Hg PPtd The entire HgS 
K W Chapman .\fass /Ijr £xpi SUt , Butt 31S ppt. is disseised in Bft water, to remove excess S, and 

(Ann Kept 1034), 78(1935) —The oxidase test is thellgupptd a second time os lIgS which is filtered ofl, 

xalue in dilTcrcntiatiag leucemic from nonleuceinic axian dried and weighed In this way the recoxery of the 

blood The method of &ilo and Sekija (C. vt. 20, Ilg in sxmthetic samples xras nearly perfect Arsenic 
2515) was superior to other meth^s from the standpoint does no liarm^becaose it is oxidized to the highest state 
of keeping quality of the stain and the rapiditv of staining and no AsCI« is fonned W. T. H 

C R . rellets Detemonatjon of the caltium and phosphate contents of 
Micromethod for the detemuftation of urea in blood or 3 bones C. K. Dcisher and W. M. McNabh. Aval}st SO, 
unne Levinson Bull soc. ebim btol 17. 1157-^ 750-1(1035).— In the study of bone obtained from 

(l'>35) — Blood is deproteiniicd with 7nSO« and NoOH excavations a check-up was made of the accuracy of the 
A k-nown quantity of NaOBr IS added to the blood filtrate xoluroetric detn of both Ca and phosphate. The ba<ic 
or unne and the excess remaitung otter reaction with the acetate sepn prior to the Ca detn teas compared with the 


tissues and fluids in daily climcal practise P Ratchev- method gaxe low results when only one basic acetate 
sky Bull SBC thin biol 17, 1187-93{1^T») — For sepn. was used but the direct oxalile pptn gave good re- 
blood, absorb 0 1-0 4 ec on cotton, weigh end treat with * suits, which were, however, high when fl 6% of Mg was 
2 cc 05% EtOH for each 100 mg blood Add 2 cc present The alkaUmetnc method for titrating the NH« 


petr ether, shake xrell and add enough water to cause molvbd 
sharp sepn of the petr ether lajer contg tbc carotenoids carried 
Ivap succcxsixedropsoftbepctr cthersolo onthesanie coM 
spot in a porcehin dish until a barely visible yellow ring Clmu 
appears nnd note the >ol required This »s equix to ciplesc 
0 03-0 05 y carotene or about twice as much lamhophyll for bios 


molvbdatc ppt gave high results if the titration was 
carried out in a hoc aoln hut was more Mtisfactorv in the 
COM W. T H 

Clmital spectroscopy Adraalages and physical prin- 
ciples of the spcclrogTiph tndtecbiuelintthkg specimens 
for biospectrometne saaiysls L. Edwnrd Caul and A> H. 


Bile, urine and spinal fluid are rooed by evapn and < Staud Arch Dermnlpl SpphiM 32, 385-'n(lt)35) , ef 
treated as blood Tissues are ground with a little sand C A. 29, 223*. O Hartley 

andlLOH xoln and then extd with rtOII asaboxe State and localixsbon of Inorganic salts lo the skss as 

^ L E Gdson revewted by estntttotv and saioolnclnetitlOB D I. 

Physicophysiologieal study of the dispersion of readings Kooxman. Arch Dermatpl S\fhiM, 32, 304-403 
IB colonraeCT K Dohque Bull ip< chtm tiol 17, (in3S) — DilToences in inierooeopic appearance occur 

1304-17(1035) — Frrors in colorimeter reading are dix- when a*h is extd wiih org «filvents or water before in- 

cussed L F Citson einenluvn, as ccrnipsied with unextd iiiatenal. Their 

Colorunetre determiosbon of polypeptides by the signiflcanee is discussed 0. Hartley 

tnketohydftadene hydrate reaction Michei rnMnovski e The deterrmoation of alulne in biologlcat matenals 
Ccnpi rend toe. buil 120, 28 0 ( 1035 ); ef C. A 29. C \V McChexney. J. Lliska Mitchell Set See SI, 


and COi by the nmhydnn The h) drated ketone group The eonversion of alanine to Aell either bv their procedure 


The determination of total eprbou in 


Colonmetnc determmation of urea Juan A ^nclic* g exrapn of the total hfciCO but because of the short time 
Bev eeniro estud farm, bio^ilm 25, 304-72(1035) — See required (2—4 hrs ) no other loss occurs Detn cfMejCO 

C A. 29, 8037* L E. Gi1<on in the original sample and of the C in the dried residue 

Determlnitian of phosphorus In feces Coraxxa Maria gives accurate results A. E. Meyer 

Artfi /armarol sper 50, 380-8(1935) — The oig mailer 'fte TtliwVlhty of tlearance tests lor renal efficiency. 
IS dcslro) ed bv the Pnogsheim and Liebig methods and r Cuthbert Leslie Cope. Clin.Sa 2,Ko 1,35-42(1935). — 

detd Tolumetneally bv the Pincus method. Doth mclh- In tests on nephntics, samples of unne and blood trtrt 

ods give comparable results. H. L G analyzed at hourly intervals after the oral administration 

Determination of mercury in viscera Clive Newrorob, edasoln of either 15 g. of urea, 3g efereatimneorSO-AOg 

S Rajagopal Naidu and K S Varadachar. /tnofyxf 60, 9 of xylose Good acreement was obtamed bv the 3 test 
732-5(1035) —The viscera are digested with portions methods James C. Munch 

of IINOi until finally a uniform yellow soln is ohiamed A proposed device which is capable of continuously 
Hi80, is then added and the soln heated until white indicating the approximate percentage of carbon dioxide 
tumes are evolved During this heitmg, air is mssrd in a stream of flowing gases Wra B. Draper and Ber- 
ihrough the soln and the riislilhte is passed through nard B Longwell CclaraJa \{ed 32, No 11, SnrM>00 
waitT in 3 reemrrs ln_ 1 his way s)«out '/i of the llg is (jnQ5) — .Aneslhetic gases are bubbled through aq solns 
disid olT The healing is stopped and the contents of the of bromorresol purple or melhrl red The COi confenl i'* 
•weivers are treated with khlnO, to oxidire IfNC^ and esjd fTnm the rolor change Conen of 0 .3% prodiiees a 
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lellow coIi’T >v{th t'mupcwiol jnirple. With nt«th>i 
-ciU l^.COjCvMicH MBivilerltilci'lor.S^lUMtnlanU 
detp rtiJ. SMSgf'tinjs Ihf nml for rej'l-*w»<nt of soda 
limr. JxxJa lime dust is \tiy Irritant and should be tt~ 
mo\-^ from the anesthetic jas. J. C. M. 

A portable thermoelectric couple for meaiurinj aHn 
temperature. R. T. Grant. Cuy'i Hffi. 83. 

N'o 2, 2t.>^U(I‘.V"t). — A Cu<onstantan themiocoupfe W 
ilescnbeil. James C. Munch 

Yellow phosphorus from bones. G. H. Loclet. 

5f». Jirv. 17, L'5Vf-T(l‘U.\>.— ^ttiulent lab rrejm 

O. Remmuth 

A simple respiratory apparatus JvSrsef 0>«tlk. .Uuf 
luf Orton .ftrfA.36, 2i>lV 2(IW.3). llenn Taul>cf 

C— lUCTFRlOl OC.Y 

l.SW'Rl.NCC H JSUIS 

Infection by. and resistance to, the Rrelss-Nocard 
bacillus. IV. Notes cm the toiln. the pyogettlc tctlcm. 
and the lipoid content of the bacillus 1 It. Itult anti 
C.G.DKLin-ion ■far'/ahae IVr J 11. — 

The mo-st potent to\»n was obtauiesl when the i>ri;am-a«' 
were grown as a peWKle in l'rlenme> er ilashs conts 

12.^ ml. fennenteil bonnone broth plus 0 2*^. slucose. at 
PiiT.T.andinanatm.cimtj IS*^ oladvied CtV lncul>a- 
iK'u was at 37* Ivw ^.'t hrs Ihe addn ol resiixtnjc sub- 
stances, notat>l> NallSth. to the main im.reas«l its 
stabilits. The a ltd ti of 0 •<*7' of ci'llcddal Tc (o the toaK* 
broth filtrate completelv pptil the toxin IVtash ahiw 
tailexl tc»do*o NoeMdence was found id ihe presence of 
chilln in the orvanian SucceNMxe extns with acetone, 
ether, ak.,t'oilmjt ale and t'cttolcuiu ethirreimnvxl lipoid 
ftpial to lSi)<p of the dn* wt When the residue was 
siitmuttrd to all. hjdruljsis, a further 1.3 fil**!. of the ex- 
tractable h^d was retrunwl K C Nee«*n 

The hintties of the dKoraposlttoa of tlucose and lactic 
acid by small bacterial masses The idea of miolmum 
actire mass I'aulette ChaU iV«N. reed 20l,tx2tV.S 
(KU31,— In expts. with 3 spexici w propionic tucteeia 
there was a nun. mass of the bacteria whkb could attaeV 
uliKoee and lactic acid, the xj'cevl ol the rtactUm wux pr\*- 
portiOTul to the mass ami laefk' acid icas attachexi be 
xin^ier masses than Rhicvvw, Rachel Rrown 

The laBueuce of rhytomonas tumefaciens and Pby- 
tomonas rhiioceoes on the actual acidity of certain liquid 
eubstrata. A. U. Wilson. 

"u* T^e changes in fu xuhic Induced bx’ 

the hairy -^t arnl bv both jxvihocenic ami nonpathosenk 
erown^ll bacteria oa agar media were mwe rapid than 
tne^ fi-aind m cocrespoaihuj; licpavd vucd<ak W. <2. tt. 

Artificial enhanclss of the rirulence of BCG raecine 
branz Ge^ch, Joseph ProAh and Mkluel KapUn. Z. 
Jaierb. i’l-rdUSo).— All repetition of pxrviouxix 
we^fil expts. rexealeil the stabditr of the xindence ol 
oCG va«ine. Cutihatkm on hematm-es? mediums of 
tn *.l, 6.S and f» fi, aud a hrniatin content of re- 

x'caled no virulence change ex-xn after 7 xuceex^ye pas- 
ses on these mediums. The addn. of aleiironatetotbe 
suspenaons and intniperitonral injection showetl eo 
ensnge to iocrcaseil pathO(.en?eitx . 1 he Injectious of or- 

I" without ax-ail The 

» of 5% IljSO, fiw 3. 10 and 20 mui. before Inoculation 
aid not alter xmiUnce. The IwilH lemaincxl localUed 
L .w <>0 Besrtxlha bouillon treated 

with t,efore and alter 4 months* ineul«tion and 

^ewl» alter lb months showed no increase in vinilence. 

£iHnea.plj: hrmatia addexl to 
i eaedVa bouillon caused no Increasexl xirulence in JtCO 
5'*er 5 toOmonths'culturlns. II. j C 
me chemistry of the tubeielo bacilli Bpoids. XL, 
occurrence of sterols in tubercle bacilli. R. J, 
AWei^, !5' Skhoenheimer. J. A. Crowder and F. Jl. 

*-»T. 40-311933).— In n 
i.fu bpoid fractions of tubereJe Iw 

ml ‘•««i^-wax (raeiioBs 

U Were to*, small to w uraiit anx avMimpikwi that 


t sterols are wetsMic pri>dih.ts <>/ t»l>efilc luitcria The 
slight traces of sterol-hte substances found mUhl ca'di 
be inipurilics Introtluccd in the prcxcss of handbu-:. 
Long's sxathelic mcxlium, cm xshKh the l>actftia xrerc 
eultixated. contained asparacine and gl'cen'I. and it 
possible that one or both of these containeil mmi’nd 
traces of sterols. Contamination xxith sterols nilitht also 
arise from the corK and nib}>cr stoppers, cotton plii?«. 
. filter paper, amt the hands dunne contact with glasswuir. 

* tdtrr paper, etc. In xiew ol the iiutn |x«sibibiies of 

rontatninxtion with natural sterols In wotkiin up large 
ciuantilks of eultiirrs, it is surpn-im; that greater stetsd 
cxxnianiinatmn did not isviir CoiUtan tollesht ((* .1 
29. 2*>‘12*). it IS concluded that the lulntcle loiilUis Cs’u 
eacn« iKi sterol' .A W IX»x 

Serological differentiation of hemolytic streptococci of 
human and animal origin P R 1 dward' Kv i'Rr 
> Kxpt Sta. I'ull 339. .1 l''ilSVW — Tlic'c 

strains can t<e ditTerentlaicsl b\ prntpitm tests m whkh 
aculrxts of theontanUiuxarc iisrtlasamUens Rixhc'n 
tests ihcx'k Che prexipitin rrsnlts m dif^erentwtiuc human 
frxmi ntuinal strepfoi.s(x'cl C R lillcf* 

Dacteiiostatic action of dyes with Gram positixe ceoci 
1 R. l*ullet awl Mmisou Rwjos.\ Mass .\vx bxp' 
&ta . NaL'. 315 (lax Rfpt I'GJ'. 22H‘Vt.M —R s'k' 
fiKhsin eserlfil the mewt pronoiincrsl Uufriuv'taiio effect 

* «'n staphskwccl, ami hetnolxtk and tumhciuol' tw- 

siiepKvx’cei. sarcinac and uwrisxsn. followtsl bx crxstal 
violet ami gentian viixlct in the ofiler iiamcsl .And 
fuchMn bad little Ivactrrkt'taik m^nxitx (>f ihe iviiun- 
Idus studies), sireptocxscxi were imwt ri'i'tanl t» d'cs 
llich acid ptoelucthm bx Isaitena «eems lo In- cx'rrrlatcxi 
with resistance to dx es C K I eliec* 

Variation of ^tmoBctU pultorum Heiux Van Riwkel 
. Mass Age Ixxpl. Fta , Bull 310, u> pp U'Vt.M —The 
bchattorof IfU strains was stiidiesl eiilritralh, biixiirnus 
cativ and morpholix;ioatlx ITeidih isi'lalcxl \arunts In 
KaCl solus, of rtiffeienl conens and lu the piesenco of fHvs 
and neg seta dideted greath ituch properties ax 
csdswiv ansi cellular nuwpholvxgx , GreiitKtainmj, and 
Iskx-hem. reactions lexealexl bttlc or no xariatuxn lu imv-t 
easex. The psxwer of the xaiuntx to aitack ten leiuable 
stiKstances Wat practk'nUx the same a* that of the iiorinai 
o txpe. In general, the atghitmosemc pswvr and the 
ah-sucptlxeeapjeitv ol the x-arvxnts testes) were not es^igsl Isx 
these of the ntxnnal txpe C. R I'etlet^ 

SenslUeily of Ilemrphllus pertussis to eitamln C and 
hydrciqulnol. O GresMten and N. Reivxsms'fl. 
rexsf soc. fid. 120. l2l-'i(l'.G3).— ffr*gc'yli''“r 
If Aillcx) bv |ppfKV>10 mi.*, asctvbio acis) per > arnl grs»‘rth 
lx InbJbvtes). bv 10- ICO me p*re I , dcpcstslsvxj oiv the ace 
and other csxmhiis'ns of the eulture. Reductone is ahno't 
' without efTeci. IlTdtoqulnone is s'xer ID times elTee- 
tlxe ax ascorbic acid. I^Tix-atevlioI and psTcsialfid are 
somewhat less elTectlxe than hxdtoctuins'nc. I.. R. G. 

Action of iotrsUnal bacteria on esentm agar medium 
.A. Rrchaix. rmJ j.v. f» v*. 120, 2l7-l't(l'Vl.M. — 

K, confirms the xrveV of Jamc, (Trosnier and Morel (C*. f . 
29, T3T3*) except that no hlackemnir xxax obtained with 
Strong's l>acdhis iVivVai X-l'' eiiiswl blackenin.^ I'f 
9 the mesimm: /Vc/eax l-M/J;u^•x rfivl not. L. I*. GdsoU 
Inxestigatiui of the action of ndcrobjgantsms ,oo 
milk by the “mllk-on-agar** culture. Constantino 
Godnl. Miiektr, F'.'r.trk. IT, IV'fllXtvM. — Milt-on-scar 

plates were used to det the pxtxlm'tu'n of chx-masc and 
protease bx* 113 cultmex of j>athogenV.' streptoewei. 33 
cultures of mastitis strepiccecci, 2i7 cultures of i^arl. 
trfhif.XTtm (a xelkxT \-anauf of /.VrlLV-'j /x/'d-*ij) amt 
Rphxstol xariantsolf'^ leplvj. The methml was yerv 
9 satldactorv for sletestiug the coagulating and pcptonijing 
abilities ol these orjram»ms and pxoxed helpful in di’tg. 
relationships or iliflereuces between species and s'rains. 
, . II. Macx 

InSuence of salt oa the growth and cell form in case of 
lactic acid bacteria, Rs coli. A aerogenes and some o^er 
common milk bacteria. \V. llenneberg ami llaima 
Knlefall .Vi.VAtr. F^'sek IT. 141^37(10.1.31.— The effeet 
id the sxaHu .4 .NaCl on the ^lowth ami morpliol.vV 
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68 cultures of comtnoa tnilL bactena was reported. In 1 fied tobacco virus and particles of Fkytonumas pruni bac- 
inost cases, tnilL, lactose agar or cbina blue lactose asar tenopbase were estd to be about 11 in>i in diam. 
was used as the substrate. The individual species and R. C. Burrell 

strains were influenced in different war* by the salt Toxiatf of low coneeatrabOBs of ommoaia to mjeeliam 
coDcn H. Macy tndaclerobaof SclerotiumroUsu L D Leach and A E 

Punfieatioa of suspensions of the Tims of vieeinia by Davey. Phytopclhology 25, 957-9(1935) — Aq. solns of 

mesas of eazhoa diande C. A Behrens and F. A Niel- NHsinconcns aslowasSOp p m. ol SHi for exposures 

sen Proc Ittdtana Acad Set 44, 100-17(1934), cf. of 24 hrs have been found lethal to the mycelium of 5. 

C A 29, 1454' — A method of punfimg vacania vaccine rof/sM in lab. tests Increasing the conen of NHj to 

has been developed, which is bas^ upon the isoelrc * 150p p m. reduced tbenecessary eaposare toShrs 


pptn of the suspended tissue by means of COj These R. C. Burrell 

punfied prepDS are IIiO clear and contain a high percent- Diffusible nature of the inhibitory agent produced by 
age ^ nrulent virus W. J. IVierson fungi J Cedne Carter. Philopaiholaty 25, )C01-4 

(1935) — Certain combinations of microdrganisms eshibit 
D — BOTANY a <p antagonistic action toward one another Stale agar 

^ produced by the growth assocn of ndfntnthosponum 

TitoiiAS 0 PinLttrs roliwim and bacterium 9a2 will inhibit the further g r o wth 

The effects of animal hormones on plants lAsrlb 3 of f/ saitrum Tlie inhibitory agent is thermostable and 

Havas and John Caldwell Ann Botany 49, 729-17 diffusible. R. C B 


(1935) — Various glandular t 


The dependency of the result of a graft on the relahon- 


prepn of estrogenic hormone v 


ir by the petiolar stnnips A ship of stock and scion. Karl Silberccbmidt. Z. Solan. 


29, 05-137(1935) —The physiol, marls of the growing 


was shght evidence of increased flower development 10 * volving unrelated plants may not act on the protein 
hyacinths and tomato R. C B elabmttd by the scion R C. Burrell 

The study of Qie effect of bfoe-nalet rays on photo- Qiemical inres&gfQofls Of Che tobacco plant. V. 
synthesis. R H. Dastur sod R. J hfehu Ati" Chemical changes that occur dunag growth Hubert B 


The fonnfr 15 richer in the blue-vioJet rsys than the latter. , acid in Ibe very young tobacco plant was found This 
TViih sunlight and with red and blue-violet rays all of ^ is «uggestive of an exiremely rapid rate of metabolism in 
equal intensity, the formation of carbohydrates was found these plants The 3 chief scids present, malic, citnc and 
to be greatest in the sunlight Both the red and the blue- osabc, maintained a nurly ronst ratio to one another in 
violet region seem to be necessary for noma) photo- the leaves from the 40th to the llOtb day, although Ibe 
synthetic activity. R C. Burrell total quantity of org acids present increased about 400% 

Effect of eertaifl chemicals on the “combinatioti streak'* m the interval between 40 sod 75 days, and then sharply 
virus of tomatoes Michael Shapovalov PhylopaiMofy decreased. The metabolism of these 3 acids is closely 
25, 804-74(1035) — A great variety of org and loorg related, and oxalic acid shares with the other 2 acids pro- 
eompds were tested for lytic effect on the streak virus of 0 portionalely la the them changes No deflniie evidence 
tomatoes Some afiected one component of the streak coQneciing org acid metabolism vnth either carbohydrate 
but not the other, others, both components, and still or protem metabohsm was obtained The predominant 


i intermediate between the oxalic and citric a 


injectivity of purified prepns 0/ tobacco mosaic 1 


second la quactity, aod followed by traces only of citnc 


detd hiost of the agents effective in controDing the and oxabc acids The amide N results suggest that 


: oxidizing substances, protein precipitants e 


the leaf of the tobacco plant asparagine and glutamme are 


tion by precipitation with lead acetate IM 923-30 — amide-like substance in adda, to a'tparagine and glutamine 
The optimum Pa for the Pb subacetate pptn was about 9, The growth of the plant is divided into 3 stages, e f , to 

for the neutral Pb acetate pptn , 5.5, and lor the elution g 3~4 weeks, when the seedling is cstabUshing itself, from 
of the virus from the neutral Pb acetate ppt .about? the 5lh to 10th we^s, a period of rapid growth, and the 

R. C. S. 3td or reproductive penod which begins after 9-10 weeks 

Effect of tannic acid on the infechvity of tobacco mosaic and which is charactenzed by a decrease in wt of the 

Virus H. H. Thomberry Phitopalholoty 25, 931-7 leaves and an inaease in both org acids and ash in the 

(l'i35);cf C A. 29, 5S78'.— Inhibition of tobacco mosaic leaves and stems In the 1st stage the nitrate N dropped 

lalectioa on plants treated with tannic aad before tnocula- markedly, the NKi, amide and ammo N tfiroimshed, and 

tion was proportional to the conen of the acid Tamuc the nicoiine N increased The dry matter, org acids, 

acid at conens of 0 01 to 10% bad hut slight effect upon ash, carbohydrates and N in all forms increased m abs 
infection when appbed to plants afler tnoculaiimi Ja 0 quantityperplant.buttberelatii’edistnbutioiiso/thetvg 
Virus suspensions the mhibitmg effect of taniuc acid de- acids, and of the forms of carbohydrate and of N under- 

pended upon the conen of the acid and the tone of action went considerable changes. Malic acid dimmished, and 

„ . , . R C B oxalic and mine acids increased T^e proporlion of the 

Particle dimeter cf certain plant viruses and Phyio- total sol carbohydrate as fermentable carbohydrate 

^ ^ Thomhetry Pkjto- duninisbed In the second pmod of rapid growth, the 

pathology 25, 93S-iC(1935) — Thirteen plant viruses and ladividual org acids remained remarkably const in both 

Jl™* rtrains in nonpuniied samples were estd by ultra- feal and stem. In general, the nitrate content of the 

mtrauon analysis to have diami cf about 15 Pun- 1^ decreased while that of the stem increased. The 
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nicoUne in tbe l«»ves increased but that in the stem re- 
mained const. Both amides and NIIi tn stem and leaf 
increased Apparently the total N of the plant decreased 
in the 3rd stase or mature period. Simitoly, mtmte, 
amide and ammonia N decreased, while nicotine N in- 
creased in the leaTCS but remained const, in the steins. 
In this final staje of irowth there was a stnLinff trans- 
location of OTK. and inorg. substances from other parts of 
the plant, particularly the leai'es into the dev eloping seed 
pods. Approx. V» of fhe otg. sohds of the plant was ulti- 
mately located in the fnut, and nearly Viof this was EttO- 
$ol. mate^, mostly true fat. There was a marled stor- 
age of N m the seed pods amounting to approx */« of the 
entire N of the plant. Much of it is probably in the form 
of seed protein The picture is one of transformation of 
the plastK materials of tie leaves and to a lesser extent of 
the stems into stable reserves of nutriment for tbe <uc- 
ceeding generation. The recently reported results of 

Madescnartdiscussed (C. A. 29,I*dOO‘) C R.F. 

IsoUdoQ of stachjose from peas sativum). 

G.Taaiet. Ball. ic>c. eJiiw. tie/ 17, 1235-«(1935).— Five 
kg. of ground dry peas was extd. with boiling ale. and the 
sugars m the ext. were sepd. by treatment with CaO, BaO, 
SrO, COj, etc. About 2 g. of pure eryst. sta^yo<e, 
[oJo “ +131.5*, m 172-3*, and an addol. quantity of 
crude sirnpy giroduct was obtained The peas contained 
about 3 5% sucrose, 1 7% stachyose and a very small 
quantity of reducing sugar. L E. G. 

Changes in tbe chemical composibon of developing 
apples H. O. Askew. J. Pofr.eloty Ilort. Sn. 13, 
l^-46(193S).~-Jonaihan and Dunn's Favorite varieties 
were exatad. weAly. By the use of I to stain tbe starch 
granules in the flesh of the fruit it was shown that, in tbe 
1« sample, traces only of starch were present. Starch 
fcncatioa begins in the layers of tissue near the penphery 
and progresses toward the core area, ^lih maturing 
fruit the core areas were the first to be cleared of starch and 
the last starch to be hydrolyrcii that eontatned in tbe 
eella near the periphery. N’ and ash <5e) decreased 
steadfly throughout the exptl. penod acco^eng to the 
equation logi» C > o + where C was the conen. of the 
cpnsti^ent concerned, a and 5 were consts. and t was the 
tune In days from tbe taking of the first simple. The 
initm eonens. and the rates of fall of these constituents 
vwrf with the variety and with the growth conditions 
of the orchard. The rate of eccretioa of dry matter, and 
<a intake of JN’ and ash decreased after about 95 days from 
the date of max. blossom, slightly in the case of dry matter 
and greatly in the cases of N and ash. The uptake of N 
and ash ceased after about 120 days. J. O. H. 

The physiological action of ammoma gas on plants. 
Km Garber. Lattdv. Vers.^la. 123, 277-34-1(1935).— 
pie microchem, method for the detcetjon of tn leaf 
ussue (cf. Brtdemann and RaddoS, C. A. 27, 3972) 
toot disturb the natural JTOj content of the plant. 
&pts. were earned out on red dover, tomatoes, cuenm- 
oers, beans, Jnpines and several kinds of young nursery 

tre«. Theconcn.ofXHigaswhichtheplantcantolcrate 

wi^out injury depends on the Pb value of the cell sap as 
wea as the state of nutrition of the plant. Well-nounsbed 
piMts with a high carbohydrate content will tolerate the 
gas better than those which are poorly nourished, 
van^s degrees of sensiuveness to KH» are possible, 
tor tte same reasons. Asloagas the conen. of is not 
tatal to the plant, that which is taken up by the leaves is 
harmful efiects as though it bad been ab- 
swtied by the roots or formed by them, changes wuhm 
replant. ^ plants with a ceU sap of #>* below 5 the XH. 
^ lorn NHi salts, while m those with a cell sap of Pa 
5 the JCIIj is ntihxed in amide synthesis. In plants 
mtn slightly acidic cell sap, the assnailatjcin mil be stopped 
oy a compaiativdv weak conen. of gas (1:7500). U the 
^ IS strongly acidic, the assimilation will be increased 

oy ttis conca. of gas. Respiration is scarcely influenced 

^ *ctioa of XHi. Transpiration is generally efe- 
CTe^bv a comm, as low as 1:4000. The harmful action 
“ hrst notrceahle in the reaction of the Cell sap 
wh occurs sramltaneously with the pptn. of cdl pro- 


1 t«n, swelling of the chloroplasts, disturbance of as- 
similation and decoropn. of protein. John O, Hardesty 
(Report on) research botany. H. Evans. Mauritius 
Dept. Agr., Sift Ann. Kept. Sugaratnf Research Sla, 1P34, 
40-S; cf. C. A. 29, 2573'. — Control of arrcnnng tn sugar 
cane. Arrowing did not occur with the DK.74 variety of 
cane when the plants were heavily fertilized with cither 
nitrate or phosphate; heavy applications of lime reduced 
j arrowing Arrows in the no-nitrate plots appeared about 

* 3 weeks earlier than those in the heavj* hme plots. Soak- 
ing of tells before flanUng. Setts were soaked lor &-16 
hrs in a said soln of lime (I), a satd soln. of lime contg. 
1 Ib MgSOi per 50 gal. (11), a complete nutrient soln. 
(HI), and water alone (TV). All treatments improved 
the rate of germination of the setts Soaking m either I 
or n gave decidedly better results than soaking In either 
in or IV. All treatments caused a significant increase 

3 IQ the cane yields, I gave the best re«ufts and there was 
not much diilerence la the effect of the other treatments. 
No marked hydrolj’^is of sucrose occurred as a result of 
soaking, at least up to a period of 3 days after the cutting 
had been removed from the soln More water was ab- 
sorbed by cuttings from I than from IV. Cuttings did not 
absevb a significant amt. of Ca from I m 12 hrs. Only 
oiiaute traces of minerals entered the cutting when it was 
soaked in a soln. contg abundant minerals. Tbe supen- 

* onty of 1 seems to be due solely to its effect m increasing 

the amt of water absorbed by the cutting. Borer larvae 
present in the cultmgs were completely eradicated by 
soakittg in 1 Under field conditions, the rapidity of ger- 
mination increased with the imtial reduemg sugar con- 
tent of the cuttings. For quick and uniform gemuoatioa 
It 1 $ necessary to obtain cuttings with a high and approx, 
equal reducing sugar contest. K D. Jacob 

5 Tbe biochemical bases in plant breeding K. N. 
Ivanov. TheorrittsJ Bases of Ptarl BretJmg, Lentn 
Aeod Ar- Set. I, 991-1016(1935) —I. discussta tbe 
subject and presents original data under the following 
headings: the cbeo. vanabthty of pbnis; btochemutry 
and farming for quantity and quaLty of chem substances; 
biochemistry and synthetic selection and breeding; 
biochem. methods for the plant breeder and new problems 
of biochemistry in it s appheation to plant breeding. 

9 J. S. Joffe 

Breeding for chemical composition. X. A. Bazilev- 
skaya. Theoreitcal Bases of Pu’'t Breeding, Lenin Acad. 
Agr. Set. I, 1017-1043(1935).— B. presents the subject 
under the following headugs: fundamental trends in 
chem. vanabUity; chem. variability and the eaviron- 
mest; the influence of acclimatuation on the chem. 
compn., genetic data from chem. variability; obtaining 
_ new products of biosynthesis m crosses; the role of muta- 
tiOQS m obtaining sew products of biosyntbesis; jaroviza- 
tioo; the fundamental paths of plant breeding for chem. 
compn., the problems and methods of chem. selection; 
chemisiiy and morphological attributes; correlation 
between chem. attributes and microchem. analj-ses. 

J. S. Joffe 

Alkaline extract of the anterior hypophysis and germina- 
tion. E. Pascal. Soe. hoi. Rosario (Argentine) Xov. 
a 24(1934); Rev. svdafrerieana endocrinel.inir.unol. ^tirto- 
terop. 18, 713.— The germination of some seeds is ac- 
celerated. A. E. Meyer 

Alkaline extract of the anterior hypophysis and plant 
growth. E. Pascal. 5f>c. hoi. ^sano (Argentine) 
XoT. 24(1934); Rev. sudairerieana erdocrinol. tr.murol. 
gutir.iaterap. 18, 713. — Hypophyseal ext. jirepd. by the 
method of Evans and Simpson (C. A. 26, 3020) acceler- 
ated the growth fo Pkaseolus nlgans, Zea trots, ricin 
9/a6o, Luptnus aJhis and Hyanntkus but was ineffective 
on Pisttnt xaUvum. Lens esetdertla, SaJrinia ralars and 
Lemna gibha. The action was marked during the first 
days of growth. Large doses of the ext. have a toxic 
A. E. Mever 

Polarity and growth substance. A. Th. Czaja. ' Ber. 
dettl. teian, Ges. S3, 19<— 220(1935).— tiTien growth sub- 
stance is appLed to a stem parallel to the mam axis oeg 
bendmg takes place and when applied transverse to this 
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axis a retardation of growth in length and an increase 
thickness results With the Aitna coleoptile there i» no 
increase in thickness but pos bending takes place on trans- 
verse application These results are explained on the basis 
of pre-existing streams of growth substance in plant organs 
ID parallel and transverse directioos which det the form 
of the cells, whenaddnl growth substance is applied this 
balance is altered and various changes in cell shape and 
therefore the plant organ occur Lawrence P MiUer 
Root growth, growth Substance and the theoiy of 
growth substance acton. A Th. Czaja Ber. deui 
balan Get. S3, 221-15(1935), cf. preceding abstr. — On 
the basis of the geotropic behavior of roots under the cxptt. 
conditions described C. concludes that there are 2 oppos- 
ing streams of growth substance in roots in the longitudinal 
direction, one emanating from the root tip and the other 
from the growing point of the top, C. discusses the 
work of Ramshom (Planfa 22, 737) on the p d between 
growing points and the rest of the plant and the effect of 
growth substance on tins potential difference, end the 
action of growth substances in inducing neg osmosis as a 
possible explanation of the mode of action of these sub- 
stances on the cell. Lawrence P Miller 

Inveshgations on the uptake of fluorescent substances 
by hving plant cells Helmut DOnng. Ber Jevl. toua. 
Ges 53, 415-37(1935) —With the aid of the Inmioescence 
microscope the uptake of eosin, erythrosin, fluorescein, 
trypaflavme, quinine, bydrastme, acndine, esculin and 
esculetm by hvmg cells (usually from the outer scale of 
AUtum ttpa) was studied The flaoresceoce of tissues 
stained by eoxm diRers in livug cells from that of dead 
cells indicating a diiferetice in the pbysieochem. union. 
Fluorescein is taken up from acid sola, by the nucleus, 
plasma and plastid starch and from alk sola by the 
vacuoles. Lawrence P. Miller 

Effect of ethylene on apples at low temperatures: 
evideaea for the production of ethylene by unripe, iin, 
mature friut. F. Kidd and C. West. Dipt Set lad. 
Researth, Rtpt. food Inwlttation Board 1934, 119*22 
(1M5) , cf. C. A, 24, 2491 —From the expts. desenbed 
it IS tentatively concluded that Cit(< is produced by quite 
unnpe and immature fruit and not only, as bas bees pre- 
viously thought, hy ripe fruit, and that there must be a 
threshold value for the stimulating dose, below wbicb no 
effect IS produced A Papmeau Couture 

Combustible gaseous products of fruits R Oaoe 
Dept Set Ind. Research, Repi. Food InresItpsJton Board 
1934, 124-8(1935),— Total combustible gaseous sub- 
stance produced by a known wt. of oranges at 15* was 
measured When ventilation was maintained at a steady 
rate, the quantity of combustible matter lo the sir- 
stream remained const, so long as the fruit was sound, but 
With the onset of fungal attack the rate of output, both of 
COr and of combustible substaoce, greatly tacreased. Jf 
the combustible matter is an essential oil with a frame- 
work of, say, Cii, the conen of the substance would be 
of the order of 1 p p. m (by vof.) in the air stream. On 
removing the outer layers of the peel contg. the oil glands, 
the amt. of combustible matter in the air stream and (be 
rate of production of COi were both approx doubled. 
In similar expts with bananas, the ratio of COt derived 
from the combustible gaseous products lo that produced 
directly in respiration was about 1 '250 in the unripe green 
stages and decreased as the peak of respiratory activity 
was reached The level of respiratory activity was rais^ 
by ventilating the fruit with 0,buttfaeamt. of combustible 
gaseous substances produced was unchanged. A large 
and rapid increase in combustible gases occurred in the 
later stages of npemng, at the time when the rate of 
respiration started to mcrease once more. Tests so far 
conducted indicated that injury to green fruit is mthoiit 
' effect on the time of ripening Both the Oi and the 1>0« 
methods were found unsuitable for estg, the volatile sub- 
stances produced by apples, probably because substances 
with a carbonyl group can react with 0« or IjO» to give un- 
•lable peroxide* which, tn presence of HiO. yield 

hberates I from KI. A. Papmeau-Couture 
Effect of ammonia and of hydrochlonc acid on the 


f resfmtoryactintyand thecfimacferfe fa apples F.Kidd 
and C. West. Dept Set Jnd. Research, Repl. Food 
Imesltiatton Board 1934, 130-2(1935) —In contrast 
With the action of COi, HCI (at a conen of 50 p p. m ) 
exercises no appreciable influence on the pitch of respira- 
tory activity of apples and does not stimulate the onset of 
the chmactenc NHi (1000 and 400 p. p. m ), on the 
other hand, bad an immediate effect ; respiration wasstmm- 
j fated, and a day or 2 later the cfimactcnc occurred These 
^ results support the suggestion that the onset of the cli- 
mactene is connected with changes in acidity in the cell, 
and that it occurs when, in the presence of O. the acidity 
has fallen to a cnt. value (cf. C. A. 29, 2998'); they are, 
however, opposed to those of Thornton (C. A. 27, 5780-1, 
29, 4404*) and of Cane (following abstr). A P.-C 
The effects of ozone on bananas R Gane Dept 
Set. Ind. Research, Repl Food InvesU^alton Board 1934, 
3 128-30(1935).— The rate of production of COi by green 
bananas at IS* was mcasurra m atms. contg different 
cooens. of Oj If the fruit is within a few days of its 
period of rapid ripening, ventilation with air contg. 40 
p p. m. O, IS not effective in retaiding the process, but if 
exposed at an earlier stage the retardation may be very 
evident. The rate of production of COi in air contg 
25-30 p p. m. 0» IS only slightly higher than fa ordinary 
air; npemng in the ozonized air was considerably re- 
tarded. Wiib 6-7 p. p m. Or there was no significant 
change in the rate of respiration or in the rate of npemng 
A conen of 1 6 p p m. 0« did not appreciably affect the 
output of CO« or delay npemng. A. P -C. 

Acidity and sugar contest of bananas dunng ripening 
R. Cane Dept Set lad. Research, Rept. Food Invesitga- 
lion Board 1934, 132-3(1935) —The acidity of the pulp of 
bananas, as measured by the glass electrode, changes very 
rapidly dunng npenisg at 16’. TheFsof ’*^®“***"JPJ** 
of green unnpe fruit showed little variation, ranging from 
5 20 to 6 60. As soon as ripening commenced and respira- 
tion started to increase (here was an increase in the acidity 
(d the pulp; the fall in Fa continued until well after the 
peak of respiratory activity, and reached a max at 
Further changes in Fa *ere small, and the nse which 
followed occurred at the time when the ebanctenitic 
aromatic odor was produced At 0* there was a sbght 
« nsetnFn inl6days,durmg which time the rate of produc- 
tion of COt Stas unchanged A table is given showing the 
increase Id respiration (mg COiperkg per hr.), percent- 
age of reducing sugar, sucrose and total sugar over a period 
of 13 days A. Papmeau-Couture 

Effect of temperature on the tueroae/hexose relation In 
potatoes j Barker. Dept Set. tad Research, Rept. 
Food JaTeshgalton Board 1934, 133-5(1935).— Curves 
are given showing the changes in total sugar, sucrose, 
^ bexoses and the suerose/hexose ratio when potatoes were 
changed from 10 * to 1 * »ad nee versa. Tbe results sug- 
gest that sucrose and tbe hexose sugars are readily inter- 
convertible in the potato and that their relative propor- 
tions are detd by a batanemg mechanism which is strongly 
Influenced by change in temp The balance is disturbed 
111 favor of the formation of sucrose by a fall of temp from 
10* to 1*, and Tice versa A. Papmeau-Couture 
g Metabolism of nitrogen by apple fruits during develop- 
ment on the tree and in storage. A. C. Hulme. Dept 
Set. lad Research, Repl. Food laTeshgatton Board 1934, 
135-43(1935) —The study was earned out with the pre- 
viowsJy described method (C. A, 29, 4290’), Tbe fresh 
wt. of pulp per apple eonlmues to increase up to maturity, 
but the fresh set. of peel reaches an asymptotic value 
early in the fruit's development. Presumably when this 
vahie IS reached the cells of the peel merely stretch longi- 
9 tudinally to allow (or tbe continued swelling of the pulp- 
tissue; this is supported by the cytological observations of 
Tetley {Rept Food Intesittotton Board 1932, 76). The 
change in total N conSnns the results of Archbold (C. A 
27, 3234-5) and earlier workers The rapid decrease m 
total so). N (as percentage of total N) which occurs dunng 
(he early de^opment of (be fruit in the imse of both peel 
and pulp IS stnkmg The final decrease in total N, pr^*' 
tem smd sol. N in tbe case of the pulp may possibly be 
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connected with the ripening of the seeds. During the cli- ' 
macteric rise in respiration there do not appear to be any 
violent changes in the total protein and total sol. N frac- 
tions. The increase in protein during storage at the ex- 
pense of sol. N already reported is also apparent in the 
present eipts. Results for the acid content of the fruit 
over the period of growth, taken in conjunction with the 
data for N, show that the acid cannot arise directly from 
pr^ucts of the breakdown of protein as has been suggested _ 
by Ruhland and U’etref (C. A. 22, 3192) for members 
of the Qasseulaceae and for Rheum hybridum, 

A. Paptneau-Couture 

Respiration of pea seeds. A.J M. Smith and R.Gane 
Dept. Sn. Ind Research, Rept. Food ImesUtatum Board 
1934, 147-52(1935). — A study of the respiration of green 
peas under various humidity conditions and in aims of 
various compos, apparently estabhshed the existence of 2 
stages in the respiratory phenomena of germination, which 3 
it seems reasonable to relate to the stages that have been 
shown by Kipp {J. vtss Bel. 71, 533(1029)) to occur in 
the germination of the hght-sensitive seeds of Nicoltana 
tabaccvm, where light is the necessary stimulns to the 
second phase. A. Papineau-Couture 

The eSect of rubber In the life of the rubber -beariog 
plant. G. Bosse. Sorelrhil A'aucAufe 1935, hTo. 4,32-0 — 

A discussion A. PestolT 

The chemistry of plant respiratioa. W O. James * 
School Sci. Ree. 17, 2G5-S1(1935) —Review with 39 refer- 
ences. O. Reinmutb 

The occurrence of adenoslnetriphospbonc add In living 
^ist. H. ▼. Euler, E Adler and M I'itursson Sccnik 
Kem. Tidr. 47, 240^1(1935) (m German) — Adenosmetn- 
phosphonc acid is de£nitely idcotifed in )east and func- 
tions in the same manner as is muscle. A- R. Rose 
The achoa of certain metals at a distance, in contact, j 
and m solubon on the developmeot of Thlelam basicola 
Zopf. tad on that of other fund. C. Sempto. Rte. 
pal.nt. 24 , 413-91(1034): Rr>. Applied liycol. 14 . 

a distance of 1-2 ram. from the coaidta of 
rAicMna (rAieluncpru) baticola m hanging -drop broth 
cultures Pb prmated genninatioa altogether or re- 
tted growth considerabl}'; the mycehura devefoped 
characlenstic swellmgs and rosette formations, and conidia 
vw scamly ever produced. If the Pb was removed 6 
before or at the commencement of germination the fungus 
®^.i>rgan to grow rapidly. Cu and A1 very slightly 
mtarara the early stages of development while Pt, Ag and 
Au had practically no effect on gemunalion and only a 
depressive effect on growth of the gerro tube. 
\\nen Cu, A1 or Ag fihngs were placed in contact with 
the eomdia of T. basicola in hanging-drop broth cultures, 
powth was completely inhibited as a result of passage of 
U^e amts, of the metals into colloidal soln.; Au and ' 
« tmags had practically no effect and Pb was orfy shchlly 
tessive.^(NO,)r (0.001 J/}, AI(NO,), or Pb(XO,), 
(both at 0 0001 If) contg. 2% suonse and gbcocoU had 
pr^cally no effect on the eomdia of T. basicola; AuCb 
n “ore; AgNO, (aU at 

OWOl 21) completely inhibited growth. ^VTiile there 
was a iwam parallel between the effects produced by the 
metals in contact with the fungus and those produced by a 
tt^me me^s in soln , no paraDel eristed between these 
weets and those produced by the same metals at a dis- 
tance. When the metals were placed at a distance of 1-2 
mm. from the spores of Erysiphe gro»i«»«»j and Puectnia 
gramminw in water or broth hanging-drop cultures 
practically no effect was produced. Odm E. Leppard 

^thccyaaiDS from the flowers of PAarb,/is ni7 (Kaii- 

OQJ 10 . Anthocyanin pigment of the flowers of deep- 

blue hyaemth (Hayashi) 10. ^ » 


^ internal glands. Isolation from 
hypophysis. J^e R. Mendive and Venancio Deulofen 
d^tns •^*^ 1 * p0S-ll{I935).-CoIonniet« 
aenis. on various glands of Argentine steers showed that 


hypophysis, corpus luteum and the suprarenal contain 
considerably more ascorbic acid than the other glands. 
Thymus and spleen take an intermediate place m the 
table, then follow testis, pancreas and th>T0id with only 
a small ascorbic acid content. Ascorbic aad was isolated 
as such from hypophy sis, and as vitamosazone from corpus 
iutcum. ,A W. Doi _ 

Comparative investigations on the vitamin C (ascorbic 
acid) content in blood and in cerebrospinal fluid. F. 
Plauc and if Bulow Z physiol. Chem. 236, 241-56 
(1935), cf C 29, 51C2*. — Ascorbic acid occurs in the 
cerebrospinal fluid of man and rabbit only in its reduced 
form In the blood it occurs predominantly in its reversi- 
bly oxidized form Its reduced form is demonstrable 
after copious feeding of vitamin C. Variations in the 
ascorbic acid picture of the blood involve only the reduced 
portion Blood cannot oxidize ascorbic acid either in 
nlro or i« nn». UTien introduced into the circulation 
ascorbic acid passes out without being oxidized. Ad- 
ministered orally it reaches the blood in its reduced form 
and IS earned away as such Spinal fluid cannot reduce 
reversibly oxidized ascorbic acid tn nlro ^Tien injected 
into the spinal canal the oxidized acid does not undergo 
reduction and is absorbed more rapidly than the reduced 
acid. Ascorbic acid is able to pass from the blood into 
the spinal fluid , and when injected into the spinal canal it 
can pass into the blood ; but there appears to be a mechan- 
ism which under physiol, conditions controls its release 
from the spina) fluid Reduced ascorbic acid entenng the 
blood IS very rapidly removed This explains why with 
moderate vitamin C mtake reduced ascorbic acid is not as a 
rule demonstrable m the blood, and with copious intake 
It IS found only in small quantities The oxidized ascorbic 
acid of the blood is not apprecubly affected by the Titamia 
C metabohsm. Ascorbic acid remains a longer time in the 
spinal fluid, regardless of its mode of access, than in the 
blood stream. These observations explain why excess 
and deficiency of vitamin C axe more easily recognized by 
spinal fluid examn. than by blood examn. There is no 
evidence that the nervous system can reduce ascorbic acid. 

A. W. Dox 

Changes in the sensitivity of rachitic rats for vitamin D. 
J. van Kiekerk. Afch. nlertand. phystel 20, 477-80 
0935).— 'In order to reconcile values obtained in the biol. 
assay of the substance “T.“ with the activity in Interna- 
tional Umts, it IS assumed that the sensitivity of the 
cxptl. animals has fallen to about Vi of the onginal value 
over the period 1929/1932. F. L. D. 

The physiological action of vitamin Bi. H. G. K. 
Westenbnnk. Arch, nferlard, physiol. 20, 451—4(1935); 
cf. C. A, 28 , 2445*. — It is quite probable that polyneuritis 
resultug from the lack of Bi is the result of chronic poison- 
ing produced by the degradation products of carbo- 
hydrates. F. L. Dunlap 

Feeding erperiments with marrow stem cabbage. 
H. Bunger, A. Werner, J. Schultz, H. Augustin and H. 
Fmzenhagen. Biedermanns Zentr. B. TterernShr. 7, 
325^3(1935); el. Ibid 5, 450-68(1933).— In 3 years of 
feeding tests, 40 kg. of beet roots was compared with 40 
kg. of marrow stem cabbage, with dairy cows. In 2 trials, 
1-2 kg. of protein-nch concentrates was withdrawn from 
the ration during the marrow stem cabbage period, while 
at the same time starch values were added m the form of 
dned cuttmgs or of potato flakes. Marrow stem cabbage 
affected the milk yields favorably, but the percentage of 
milk fat did not increase. Marrow stem cabbage affected 
the hve wt. of cows less favorably than beets. F. L. D. 

ErperimenCs on feeding slrfm mi»f powder to laying 
hens. G. TMegner and A. Tschermak. Biedermanns 
' Zentr, B. Ttererndhr, 7, 344—60(1935). — Dried sldm mllV 
produced a somewhat smaller egg peld than cod meal. 

F. L. Dunlap 

The add-base equilibrium of cattle as influenced by hay 
and grass silage without taineral add addition, E. 
Brouwer and N. D. Dijkstra. Biedermanns ZerJr. B 
TterernShr. 7, 361-71(1935).— The ps and total CO. 
content of the unne were somewhat lower in the silage 
groups than in the hay groups. Nevertheless the urine 
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m all the silage groups remained strongly or rather strongly 
allc From this it may be concluded that the (>rg. acids 
were for the most part oxidized and that mainly alk. meta- 
bolic products were produced from the silage rations 
There was no shift in the acid-base equil as might be 
caused by an accumulation of the org. acids in the blood 
before their oxidation, for the pa and the total COj ot 
the blood plasma were practically the same in both the 
sUage and the bay groups F, L. Dunlap 

Total metabohsm ezpenments on rats with special 
reference to the influence of Titaaun D. W, Scbocb 
Btedermanns Zentr. B Tterernahr 7, 382-443(1935).— A 
study of energy metabohsm under the influence of vitamin 
D The espts were conducted on white rats tn a new 
expti cage and in a respiratory app The results show 
that vitamm D has no eflect on energy metabohsm or on the 
digestibility of protein The diflerences between results 
obtamed with rachitic and nonrachitic rats in fasiiog as 
well as in feeding ezpts were within the exptf. error 
In detg. the net energy, measured as protein and tat 
increase, the thermal energy wascalcd F. L Dunlap 

Treatment of human benherl with crystalline antmeu- 
nhc ntamin A J. Hermano and Frodan Eubanas 
Philippine J. Set 57, 277-87(1935) —The material 
employed in this preliminary report was cryst. vitamin B| 
hydrochloride prepd from rice polishings One-cc. 
injections were given by intramuscular injection at each 
treatment, each cc contg 1 mg of the salt 3VeKe 
cases were treated, 10 adults and 2 infants The results 
were such as to give promising lodicatioos of curingbumaa 
benben Kiceteen references P. h Diiolap 

Effect of vitamin B (Bi) insuSeieneyupon the nervous 
tissues of young dogs C. 0 Pnebett. Ala Agr. Expt. 
Sta, 45lk Abb lupt. 19-20(1934) — The macroscopic 
and bistol changes due to vitamin B defieieecy are out- 
lined. The brain lesions and spasticity were narked. 
The deficient diet contained 28% fat and 8% autoclaved 
yeast C. R Fellen 

Ebligatios of nitrogen, ceiciuai and phosphorus by the 
growing chick C W Ackerson, M J BlisH and F. E 
Mussehl Xeb Agr txpt Sea , Reseerch Dull 50, 3-16 
(1936) — The N, Ca and P contents of 125 newly hatched 
chicks were detd Thuty chicks were fed accurately 
for 60 days at the end of which time the retention of N 
was 37.8%, Ca 43 4% and P 27 3% of the resp. elements 
fed The av gam in live wt. per g of N fed was 12 g ; 
the rate of gam was 41 5% of the dry matter led The 
coefi of variability was approx 6% except for the Ca 
figures, which had a variability of 8% For^ feedmg 
of a pelleted ration permits of accurate control of the food 
intake of baby chicks No significant sex diSerences m 
the utilization of the nutrients were observed C. R. F. 

Vi t a m i n A tequuements for growing chicks A B 
Tepper and F D, Reed N H Agr Eipt. Sta , fluff. 
284, 24(1935] — In a ration deficient in vitamm A little 
difference m wt was found in chicks fed 1, 2 or 3% of 
cod liver m) One gr«ip of chirks fed 0 6% sanbne od 
plus irradiation showed less wt gam than the cod bver 
oil groups No macroscopic vitamm A injury resulted 
from any treatment. C. R. Fellers 

Sardine oil versus cod liver oil (for chicks). A E. 
Tepper. N H. Agr. Expt Sta , fluff 284, 24(19^) — 
The New England College Conference poultry rsiioD plus 
0 5% sardine oil proved equally as efficacious as 1% cod- 
liver oil There was a slight growth retardation when 
only 0.23% of the sardine oil was used m the cbwk ration 
C R FcOers 

Vitamin B in cottonseed meal F. W Sherwood and 
J. O Halverson N, Car Agr Expt. Sta , 45!h Ann 
Rept 44-5(1933) — Five samples of cottonseed meal 
averaged 3-4 International Uiuts of vitamm D per g. 
Pleiscbmann’s yeast contained 6 units and Norlbweslem 
yeast 12 5 units per g Peanut meal contamed 2-2fl 
ttmts per g Both yeast samples were of equal vitamm G 
Potency Cotlonseed and peanut meals were 12 5% as 
rich as the yeast m vitamin G C. R. Fellers 

Menhaden fish oil as a source of vitamm D for growing 
chicks J. O. Halverson and R. S. Dearystyne. N, 


Oar. Agr. Expt. Su , 46lh Abb. Kept. 62(1933) —By 
supplementing the bas^ ration of Kart (cf. C. A. 27, 527) 
by that ol Lachat, Halverson and Palmer (C. A. 27, 
5^ with Vi end 1 % menhaden fish oil, fots of 20 stand- 
ardized young chicks showed degrees of bone ash and 
erowtbeomparable to similar amts, of cod-liver oJ 

C. R. FeUers 

Study of the food habits and physical development of 
preschool children over a two-year period, with special 
reference to seasonal variations la growth. Hughina 
hlcElay and hlary Brown Patton Ohio Agr Expt. 
Sta , Bull. 549, 72 pp (1935); cf. C. A. 29, 5487>.— 
Children from 19 to 40 months of age were used as the 
subjects of careful dietary and phys. studies at 4 seasons 
during a 2-year period of study. Total protem in relation 
to httght was more sigmficant than in relation to wi. 
while age bad no significant relationship to protem intake. 
Total Ca showed a significant relationship to height but 
practically nose to age and wt. Total P was related to 
both height and wt. Age, wt. and height were all sig- 
nificant m regard to Fe intake, wt. having a higher value 
than the other 2. In 9 out of 15 instances, high mtakes m 
regard to cal. per kg , protem per kg., total Ca, total P. 
P per kg , total Fe and Fe per kg were found during the 
penods of greatest gam m wt. C. R. Fellers 

Vitamin D requirements of chickens. R. R. hfurphy, 
J. E. Hunter and H. C Knandel. Pa. Agr. Expt. Sta , 
fluff 320, 27(1935) — Ulien denied access to sunligbc 
growing chicks required 34 U S. F. umts of vitamin D per 
too e. ol feed; laying hens required double this amt. 

C. R. FeUers 

Acbos of viumio D oa the circuJabon and blood vessels, 
H. Haodovsky and K. Coormaghtigh. Cmpt rend toe. 
hot 120, 74-9(1935) —Id dogs large repeated closes of 
vitaaiia D fiist stimulate the ceUular activity of the 
smooth muscles of the blood vessels, then bring about 
atrophy and necrosis In the first stage the reaction to 
small doses of adreaalise is inverted; in the second stage 
there is sensitization to the hypertensive action of adrena* 
bne and signs of hyperthyroidism. L. E. Gilson 

Histolopeal study of the effects produced [ut ntf] 
by large doses of carotene, carrot bpides and ntasun A 
Tom&s Ocafia. flzp. rar. arrMltna hot 12, 147-54 
(1935): Cenpt.rend sac. M. 120. 267-'g(1935}. 

L. B. Gilson 

Biochemistry of vitamin A. I State of combination 
of vilaaun A in hver oils Ladislao RetJ. flzv toe. 
argenltna biol. 11, 263-90(1935); Compi rend, roe. hoi 
120. 577-80(1935). — Livers of fish, chickens and various 
mammals were eiamd. In every case the vitamin A 
(polyene ale ) was all combined with fatty acids Metb- 
^s are described In E Gilson 

Tbe anemias of nutritional deficiency. Geo. R. Mmot 
J. Am Med. Assoc. 105. 1176-9(1935).— Address 

r. P. Griffiths 

Low-calorie, low-fat, ketogenic 6et for treatment of 
mfrebona of the urma^ tract ReedM.Neshit and C. H 
McDoaneU. J.Am Med A«oe. 105, 1183-4(1935).— A 
low-fat, low-caloTie diet supplying 0 66 g. protein and 
0fl3 g. carbohydrate (no sugar) per kg. body wt. pro- 
duced ketosis without gastric ^stutbaaces. Ketosis is 
dependent on tbe inadequacy of available glucose and not 
cun amt. of fat ingested. F. P. Gnffitbs 

Variations in phosphatase content of bone, kidney and 
blood in expenmental nckets. G. Scot. Boll soe. tUl 
hot sprr. 10, 823-6(1935).— During expti rickets in rats 
the phosphatase of the blo^ increased normally while that 
of tbe kidney and bone was below normal. During re- 
covery there was a marked increase in phosphatase m bones 
and kidney with a diminution from (he blood. H, L. G. 

Control and repreparabon of the internabonal standard 
ofvitacuaB,. Antonio Allegri. BoU.soe.tlai bu>l sper. 
10, e3&-9{tg35) — A daily dose ol 80 mg. of the intema- 
tKMl standard was an adequate vitamin B ration for 
pigeons. In some cases this dose caused severe and even 
lethal enterorrhagia. A new method of prepg. the stand- 
ard IS given Rice husks are extd. for 2 days id IfiO 
aodified to Pa 4 5 with HtSOa. After filtration fuller's 
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mth IS added to the liquid, shaken for 24 hrs., fihrirtl. 
dned and washed with HjO and ale. Three Wr. of the 
adsofbate represents the Mtatnm Bi content ol 100 Ik 
rice husks and 11—5 me. of the final product corresponds 
to lOmg. of the international standard ^ II. L. Gniehl 
Sunflower-seed diet In expenraental poljneuntis 
Antonio Allecii. Bolt, see. t/Ji. hcl sfrr. 10, 

(1035).— The oil cstd. from the seoils had no prexentne 
or curatixe action on axitaminasis 11 m pigeons The 
xiiaznin B seemed to be contained eniirrh in the residue 
from the extn After a >car of sunflower-seed diet the 
xatamin B reserx e was lower than nonval II L G 
Nutntional treatment of acne rulRaris Charles Lemer 
Afti Perrra.' / S^fkiicl 51, .Vi>-3UI'*3,5) — Twentx 
acne patients were put on a diet m xvhich the table salt 
waseqmlibratedwith Ca, K and Mr. for 13 weeks Good 
results were obtained with thepusuibrend indurated tjTies 
of acne. O llatilex 

Supplementing casein with epstme 12 and 24 hours be 
fore and after the casein meal Laun I'atohrimo 5>aa- 
men X'en isti/efJi 8B, 3m'>o.5)un Cennanl — A pre- 
hminarx' report The addn of 3% cxsiine N to the 
casein N fax c a noticeable duplaienient in the K liabnce 
In the pos. direction in exptl rats P I JuLLob 
lutein supplements in poultry rations V. Copra 
meal as a supplement in rabons for ftrowioc chicks 
F. M.rronda and M'inurl r Mallonjta tpr 

24,32^0(1035), cf C .1 23. 345 (j* — C opra meal »s 
not a good source of protein for growing chicks 

A L Mehnns 

Chemical eonsbtub’on and biological properties of the 
complex hpoids of the carrot D Romoli-Ventnn and 
A. I’ujliese. Ptcchm Urap s{yr 22, 42l-5“tl‘t3M — 
The following substances were obtained (1) A phos 
phohpoid of Tttamin reactions corTe«pondin5 to A and D 
and eontf, Ca, B nndN m ers linkage R -V di«cu$<e8 
the possible sinieture of this substance (2) INire caro- 
tene. (3) A eompd. shouing the phj'S -ehem char- 
^eristKS of A, free from carotene {4> A carotene- 
free eompd. with the chiraetenstics of E Yttamin D was 
present « ail fractions. The biol. properties uere sub- 
stantiated by extensixe blol. expts A C Mejer 
The nsxusal coacentration of urine, its Iseesb^tioo 
•ad diagnosbe ralue in renal insufficiency. Manual E. 
Varela Sft-ara r/J. (Buenos Aires) 1935. 11. ISt^V-i — 
normal persons on a diet nch m protem and low m liqunh 
elumaate a urine of 1 O3CM0 $p. rr. A decrease ol the 
sp. gr. occurs in beginning renal insufficiencx when the 
nonprotein X in the plasma is not j et increased There 
IS a parallelisni between deficit m eonen. and elmiination 
of phenolsuUonephthalein. A E Mexer 

The dietebc factor deteTuioing the glucose tolerance 
and sensibnty to insulin of healthy men. II. 1* Hwrs- 
wwh Chu. 5n. 2. No. 1. Ci7-94(ICV35). cf. C A 29. 

• — The area filing aboxe the resting Wood-sugar 
level or below the insulin depression ciin’c is const for 
normal human beings so long as the diet reiuains un- 
changed. Improxement in glucose iPlcranre with the 
change from a diet low in carbohydrate and hich in fat 
to a diet high in carbohj drate and low in fat is due solely 
to car^bohx-draie, and not to caloric intake, fat, protein 
or the letogenic ratio. The dexclopmcnt of in- 
suhn sensitixaty is independent of the dose ot insulin 
administered. Changes in glucose tolerance mar be ac- 
TOunted for by changes in the pancreatic insulin secretion 
The greater the carbohydrate intake in the diet, the 
gr^er IS the sensiimty toinsulm. Janies C. Munch 
The diet of diabetics pnor to the onset of the disease 
llimsworth. C/i«i. Jn‘. 2. No. 1, O.'i-UtKlfOS).— ' 
The diet cf 143 diabetics was compared with that of 25S 
nornial persons. The majonty ol the diabetics had pre- 
•®Ted a diet contg. excess fat, whereas a smallrr no. than 
then^alprefenedexcesscarbohxdratediet. Diabetics 
had chosen diets with greater calonc x-alue. The habitual 
ingestion of a low caiboliy drate diet may cau*e progres- 
sive impaimieBt of sugar tolerance and insulin sensitmtx. 
re^tmtmdubt w Jm... C. 

Uiet and the incidence of diabetes mellitus. II. f*. 


1 llimsxrorth. CItn. Sci, 2, No. 1, 117-48(1035).— In 
world-wide studies of distribution of diabetes and Us 
increase during the last SO jears, high incidence was 
found in countries with a diet low in carbohydrate and 
high in fat. This explains the higher incidence in the city 
than in the country. There was no relation to consump- 
tion of excess sugar or ale. Calonc xalue of the diet did 
not appear to be a factor. Increase in dubetes dunng the 
_ last^yTS. was assoed. with increase of fat in the diet. 

* James C. Munch 

Prellminiry observations on vitamin A deficiency as 
shown by studies with the visual photometer. Irn O. 
Park J Oiliikorra Slate Mrd. Aucc.2i,iio.\0, 357-G4 
(PUS) — Tile effect of oral administration of carotene in 
oil to 27S patients was followed bv the Jeans and Zentmire 
teehme {J Am Med. Atsoe 102, S''2-5(l{>33)). Low 
A intake was aswd with the production of rhodopsin 
J There ts a possibilitx that xitamia A is destroxed by the 
toxin of measles. Clinical improxement was observed 
after the administration of carotene in gastrointestinal, 
sinus, kidnev, nervous, mental and circulatory distur- 
bances. diabetes, teucemia, pernicious anemia and night 
blindness Tlie oddn of vitamin B as bteuers* x east was 
benefcial m certain cases. James C. Afunch 

DiUtometnc method for studying the digestibility of 
. milks "in ^tro ’* Knmala Bhagvat and Motnahalli 
Sreemi-asaia Pefic Indian AeaJ Set 2B, 

(19351 — The diLitometer previously described, C. .1. 26, 
4fil‘', IS shown to be stiitable for the study of the tryTtie 
digestion of skimmtd cow milk and of a casein soln. In 
phosphate buffer The 2 solns are digested at the same 
rate, if the protein N of cow milk is considered to be 87% 
of the total N in milk W (Jordon Rose 

Some aspects of dietetics Anon Plarm J 134, 
S 25''-^(l*'35) — .k review of modem pnnciples tn dietetics 
IS given, e g .balanced food, dietary means of preventing 
constipation, the u«e of soihean mlk in infant feeding 
(cf. C. A. 27, 2710, ketogenic diet treatment (cf C. A. 
28. 3474». 4455*, (M58‘) etc. S Waldbott 

The effect of diet oo the hemoglobin concentratieB of the 
blood L. N. Ellis and 0. A. Bessey. .4m. J. rk\sio{ 
113,582-5(1035) — llenioglobin detrs on rats were made 
^ at 1 month and 1 vear of age to study the influence of 5 
diets. At I month of age the hemoslobm conen. in- 
creased along with the Fe content of the ration A max. 
of 12 6 g. per 100 eo. was obtained. At I year of age the 
hemoglobin conens. were independent of the Fe content of 
the diet. E. D. Waller 

A comparison of the anemia produced by feeding young 
rats upon human, cow and goat milk. Howard II, Beard 
and Thomas S. Boggess. Am. J. Ph^nel. 113, C42-C 
^ (1^5), cf. C. A. 27, 5382.— The feeding of human mdk 
did not produce anemia. The drop in eothrocytes and 
hemoglobiQ ta cow-milk anemia was slower than m goat- 
milk anemia. Hypertrophy of the heart muscle, atrophy 
of the spleen and fatty degeneration of the liver were the 
most consistent gross paihol. findings in the anemic rats. 
The importance of Fe in preventing these changes was 
discussed. The pathol. Endings in goat-milk anemia me 
J not simikar to those in perrucious anemia of man, and any 
close relationship between both typo* ®f anemia must be 
denied. Fe, mill and mthoul Cu, prewnted the on«et of 
goat-milk anemia. E, D. Walter 

J^kirther observations upon the ori^ of creatine from 
proteins and amino acids. Howard 11. Beard and Thomas 
S. Boggess. Am. j. Pk^sicl. 113, &47-53(lfi35) ; cf. 
C. A. 26, 4085 — Rats were fed complete synthetic diets 
contg. either 4% casein or egg albumin as the sole protein 
> for a period of 6 weeks. Refceding these rats on 25% rj 
casMn, or egg albumin, or 21% of glyxine or glutamic add, 
for a period of 4 more weeks, caa*^ av. increases in the 
total creatine of the muscles from 20 to 55% above the 
control animals on the 4% protein diets. Total N, fat and 
total solid content of the muscles of all rats showed very 
little change. Chxatine is shown to be a product of the 
exogenous catabolism of proteins and amino acids. 

E. B. Walter 
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Synthesis of lactofiavin (Kuhn, el al } 10 Titration ' 
curves and dissocn consts of /-ascorbic acid (Knmler, 
Darnels) 2 

F— PHYSIOLOGY 
HOMER w ssirru 

The male sex honnoae and its artificial preparation in 
the laboratory. L. RuzicLa Bull roe. eAim. |5], 2, . 
1497-1512(1935); cf C A. 29, 371Q« —Lecture with’ 
bibliography of 34 references. C. R Addinall 

Diffusion of lactic acid into and out of the voluntarr 
muscles of ^e frog. Abdul Ghafiar. Quart. J. Exfll 
Phystol 25, 229-39(1935) — Observations on the difiusHm 
of </-lactate in and out of resting frog muscle during im- 
mersKta la a Ringer sola cootg, Ka d lactate shotr that 
only about Vi of the muscleTI,0 appears to be iDvdlved in 
the diffusion process, the rest appearing to be shut oil by ; 
membranes impermeable to lactate These 2 portions of 
muscle have been termed “interspaces” and “c^s,” resp 
In the fatigued muscle the mterspaces tend to disappear 
presumably because of swelhng of the cells. In heat 
ngor almost all of the muscle IIiO becomes available for 
the diffusion of lactate. An excited state of the isolated 
muscle does not appear to render the membranes bounding 
the cells permeable to lactate The normal tactic acid 
coDcn m the cells of isolated frog muscle is found to be ‘ 
lower than that m the interspaces whether the frog is fresh 
or baa been previously cooled or fatigued. The 2 values 
rise and fall together This parallelism suggests (hat the 
intact animal possesses some mechanism by wbKb a 
relationship is maintained between the conen. of cells and 
interspaces Rachel Drown 

Difiusion of iodide Into and ont of (he yoluatarr muscles 
of tho frog Abdul Ghaffar. Quart. J. Expit, PhysuA 2S, c 
241-6(1935), cf. C A 29, C944' —Observations on the 
diSusion of iodide into frog muscle when immersed m 
Ringer soln. contg Nal show that with fresh muscle 
only about Vt ol tbe muscle tltO appears to be involved 
in the diffusion process In muscle in heat ngor, iodide 
diffuses through almost all of tbe muscle HtO. Tbe 
diffusion const of iodide through fresh muscle is 1 2 x 
10~* and that through muscle in heat rigor u 8 5 X 10'*. 
Tbe diffusion constant of iodide through 2% agar gd is 0 X ‘ 
10"*. Rachel Brown 

The antigenadotropic effect of epiphyaan Paul Cngct 
Wten kUn Weehsehr 48, 1160-1(1035) —Tbe active 
agents of the pineal gland are contain^ in eptpbysan 
(Richter) Biol, testa gave a content of 80 rat units of 
tbe antiluteioizing substance per ampoule D. B Dill 
Unne melanogen. Otto Furth and Alfred FnedrKh 
H'len Win. HtwfwcAr. 48, 1175-7(1935): cl C. A. 29, , 
7447' — The mol relation, with S as uiuty, is Cw tlltt i- 
N. .S0»» D B Dill 

Experiments on the electrical excitabdity of the eye 
H D Bouman. Arch, nlerland phynal 20, 430^5 
(1935) — Twenty-six references F. L Dunlap 

xA tfnyitiidet\oiEf; tm duAvs- 

terol and protein contents of the blood serum and tte 
protem-hpide rabo C. I. Parbon and I. Omstem 
Bull soe chm btol 17, 1119-23(1933) —Male and 
female rabbits 3-4 months old were tbyroidcclooMzed 
After 2-3 weeks the total lipidc, (at acid and cholesterol 
contents of the serum had almost doubled while .the 
protein content was practically unchanged. The pro- 
tein/lipide ratio had decreased to 10 9 from an ongiaal 
av Value of 31 4. Fifteen references L. E. Gilson 

Fixation of potassium in birds and fish A. Lcuber and 
F Paulanl Bull soe. ehim. btol 17, 1124-36(1935), 
cf C A. 28, 2762' — K detns were made on hen, duck, 
turkey and pigeon eggs, chick embryos (cf. C. A. 29, 
3012') and young rainbow trout of various ages 

L C. Gilson 

Albumose and peptone contents of muscles of homed 
cattle I. A Smorodintiev and N. N. Kruilosa Bull 
soe chtm. biol 17, 1149-50(1935) —No albumoses or 
peptones could be detected in fresh beef muscle or beef 
stored 1-15 days at 1». The method used consisted to 


defg. the increase, if any, in free ammo N after treating 
tbe sample with an crepsin prepn capable of digesting 
albutnoses and peptones but not natural muscle proteins 
Fifteen references L E. Gilson 

The ammonia of human and cow sulks Michel 
Pofonovski and Paul Boulanger Bull soc. chim btol, 17, 
1178-83(1035) —Very fresh cow milk contains 1 mg , or 
slightly less, per 1 and fresh human milk sligh I Jy over 1 mg 
Cow colostrum contains 17-21 mg /I and human colos- 
trum about 6 If the milk is made alk by adding satd 
borax soln (Pu 9 3) the Nlt| increases slightly In cow milk 
but not in human milk Increase in NHa on standing is 
due to bacterial action. L E. Gilson 

Inactivation of adrenaline by extracts of various organs 
J. Toscano Rico and A hlatafaya Baptista Comp! 
rend soc btol 120, 42-5(1935) —At Pa 7 4* and 38* 
synthetic /-suprarenine was rapidly destroyed by exts of 
dog spleen, guinea pig liver and gumca-pig and cat kid- 
neys, much less rapidly by exts of dog kidney, rabbit 
spleen and dog, calf, hog and rabbit livers; and not at all 
by exts of cat spleen liver and intestine, hog spleen and 
various kinds of skeletal muscle L. E Gilson 

Protein meiabohsm of Chsetophrsetus vJlosus B 
Braier. Compi rend soc bial 120, 361-2(1935) —See 
C A. 29. 7427* L. E Gilson 

Humoral distribution of sodium chloride in blood and 
effusions G Dcll'Acqua Boll soc.shsl btol. sper, \9, 
765-8(1935) —The av values for NaCl (Rusznyak 
method (C A 27, 43 , 4553]), from 104 cases, were 
013 03 mg /lOOcc (or effusions (transudates and exudates) 
andOOO 98mg /fOO cc for btood (scrum and whole blood) 
Helen Lee Cruebl 

Physicochemical investigations of human sweat. Gus- 
tav llopf Areh Dermawl 171,301-12(1035) — 

The pa of perspiration induced in 20 persons by heat 
varied with (be diet and tbe elkab reserve of tbe ladividual, 
but followed these less closely ibas did unne Og Na and 
Cl ronteols of tbe pcrspiraiios increased as tne treatment 
progressed, but K, Ca and Mg conens fell Twenty-five 
references 0. Hartley 

Cbeiucai study of chicken blood Arcadio C Goncaga 
Pept Ntv rori Stole Vet CoU 1933-34, 63-7.— The 
cooens of sugar and nonproiein N m the blo^ are high 
during tbe early life of chickens, then gradually decrease 
with age. The increase in age u assoed. with a slight in- 
crease in (lie level of the urea N and of Fe with a corre* 
spondmg increase m hemoglobin and O vol. Tbe unc 
a^ content is higher m 1-day-old chicks and in those 2-4 
months of age than in any other age groups. The venous 
blood has on tbe av. but slightly more sugar than the 
arterial blood; it has greater conen of total nonprotcin N, 
urea N and unc acid, but less amts, of Fe, hemoglobin 
and O K D Jacob 

Chemical analysis of Mood of five male and five female 
carabaos. Lbas G Posa. PktUpptne Agr. 24, 3S8-92 
(1935) — The av. btood of the 10 carabaos contained N 
213^, SKTOTiso’Aiw N uses. usw. icVi V57, 

creatinine 1 63, creatme 4 43, Cl as NaCI 477 29, Ca 
28 19 and sugar 73 65 mg /100 ml The serum Ca is more 
I than douMe that usually given for other farm animals. 

A L Wehring 

The mechanism of spontaneous hydrolysis of the organic 
phosphorus of the blood to vitro G De Tom and G. 
Graf. Bioehtm lerap sper. 22, 395-410(1935), cf. C. A. 
29, 2215' —While the laorg. P continuously increases in 
blood laked with HiO, this is not tbe case when the phos- 
phatase IS destroyed with CCUCOjH. Spontaneous them 
hydrolysis docs not occur. A E. Meyer 

’ Tbe ratio between debydroaseorble and aseorbte sields 
in the bver, the heart and the adrenals m relationship to 
the adsuaistiation of sympathicotropic substances i er- 
naado Copello. Bioehtm. terap rprr. 22, 490-506(1035); 
cf C. A. 29, 8141* — Excitation of the parasympathetic 
system with eserinc or acetylcholine causes a decrease of 
the ratio dehydroascorbic acid (I) : ascorbic acid in liver 
and heart, because of a dimmution of tbe former. Paraly- 
sis of the parasympathetic with atropine causes an increase 
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of fll m the liver and heart. Tlie odrenah do not show an "• 31-56(1035). — A dewi’ptionof the effect of fntramuv:ular, 
aoowiablcvaration. A. E. Meyer subcutaneous or intravenous injections of several sub- 

^Indieanenila during gestation, parturition and putr- stances on the bile secretion of dogs. I low of bile to the 


cerium. Roberto A. lerrari. Rev. sudamtruana tndo^ 
erinol. inmunol. qutmtoterap. 18, 000-701(1935) — Tlic 
indicaa content in the hfoo<l of normal uomcti saries 
betireen 0 03 and 0 12%. An increase during gcataiion. 
etc., as asserted by some authors was not observed 

A. E Meyer 

The metabolism of bone Donald Hunter. Cambrtdte 
Unfv.Med.Soc.Mat 12, No 3. 115-32(1935) —1 fleets 
of vamtlon in Ca, P and calciferol intake, thyroxine, para- 
thyroid exts and scurvy upon bone Rrowth were followed 
by the madder method James C Munch 

The Isoelectric point of animal tissues V The Iso- 
electrie point of certain cells G Ynsuzunit Foiio 
Analomua /apontca 8, So 4,4(j^ c( C A 29, 


duodenum was prevented by a ligature of the common 
bile duct. Secreted bile was collected from a fistula. 
Secretion of bile i« inDiienccd by a neural, bumoral or 
Immofal-nciiral mechanism The first mechanism is 
charactcnslic of substances that arc poisons of the auto- 
nomic nersous system; these poisons have but slight effect 
on the secretion of bile Substances characteristic of the 
second mechanism arc rcsponsihlc for a Urge increase m the 
ntt constituent of bile Substances responsible for the 
third mechanism are truly cholagogic, since the increased 
bile secretion includes an increased ami of bile solids. 

\V. Gordon Rose 

Lymph sugar J W Heim, R S. Thomson and T. C. 
Darttcf Am J I'kystol 113, 51^-51(1(135), cl. C. A. 


7351'.— The isoclec point for old and young rabbit cpi- 3 27. 2tSl. 28, 6111* —A set of conditions which must Iw 


thelial cells from the esophagus was 4 2 and 3 2, duo- 
denum 4 1 and 3 0, intestine 4 0 and 3 4, kidney glom- 
erulus 7 0 and 4 0. Similar figures were oliiained on epi- 
thelial cells of mice of sanoiis ages 1 human erythro- 
cytes of adults the isoelec point was d 70, for the fetus. 
0.45 James C Munch 

The role of heavy metils in animal metabolism J K 
E. Richardson. Guy's Hoiptlal Ga:etle 49, 2.30-41(11135) 
—The spectroscopic identificalion of Na, K, Co, Mg, I c, 
Za, Cu, Mn, Al, Rb and Sn is consufereif J C M 
A new study of heat production In mao H T W 
Adams and E. P Poutton Cay's Iloiptitil Repotls 85, 
No 1, 50-75(1935) —Carbohydrates and fats ate burned 
in the fixed ratio of 1 1 3T On a (at an<l protein diet 
under basal conditions, a rise in R Q is ossoed with fall 
ui 0 and const. COt A carbohydrate diet, under tlie 


otiscrved tocstahlidi a true basis for a comparison of the 
blootl- and lymtih-sugar Icsils has been formulated 
When these conditions arc satisfied, the sugar contents of 
lymph and plasma were nearly the same The glucose- 
tolerance curses for simiilianiously collected lymph and 
plasma of anestliclircd and unanesihctixcd dogs were 
detd The curves for lymph scry closely resemble those 
of plasma When sugar is given either by intravenous 
injection or by stomach tube, it enters the lymphatic sys- 
tem readily and is removed from the lymph at approx, the 
same fate as from blood E D Walter 

Reflex liberation of circulating sympathm. A C Liu 
and A Rosenbhietli. Am J J'kyuol 113, 65>-0(i035), 
si C A. 29, 6l IS' —Stimulation of an afferent nerve in 
odrcnalectomued cats under uretban anesthesia may lead 
to a delayed contraeiion of the denervated nictitating 


same condition, produces a rise in R Q with a fall m O, ^ meitilirane The response depends upon how many 


but an increase m c6i COj rcsujts only from combus- 
tion, whereas 0 is involvetl also m the interconversion of 
fats and carbohydrates ^\■he^ the R Q falls between 
0.776 and 0 876, the correlation coeff , r, between CO» 
and heat production was 0 950.3 * 0 005*19 H heat is 
ealed. from COi the output is too targe with a high R. Q 
va^e, and too small with a low R 0. J C Munch 
Does normal mental (unction depend on normal blood- 
sugar ceaeeBtrjtiofls? Elhs I’owell. TnSlole Med. J 
7, No 5, 1-121-2, 14.31(1935).— Pancreatic involvement 
leading to hypcntisuhnism with a fasting blood sugar of 48 
to CO mg. per 100 cc, produced marked depression of the 
mental functions. James C. Munch 

Changes in the muscle pigments, J. Drooks. Dept. 

Reuarth, Repi. food Inreslualton Board 1934, 
30-1(1935). — In Order to del. the Influence of pTcssureofO 


sympathetic nerves arc intact in the onitnal and available 
for reflex aclivaiion. The ogent responsible for the con- 
tractions IS symp.'ithm hlieratcd rcflexlj into the blood 
Sympathm may play n rote as a hormone in certain physiol, 
conditions E. D Walter 

EOect of physical trabing on blood volume, hemoglobin, 
alkali reserve and osmotic resistance of erythrocytes. 
John C. Davis and Nathan Rrewer. Am. J. Phystol. 

6 313. &8C^1(JPL'>). y. D. Walter 

Acidosis as a factor of fatigue in dogs 1'. W. Schlutt, 
Minerva Morse and A. n Hastings. Am. J. f’Aynof. 113, 
595-601(1035); cf. C. A. 29, 6919'.— The effect of ciptl. 
alkalosis and acidosis on the capacity of dogs for work 
wits studied Alkalosis induced by the administration of 
NallCOt often reduced the capacity of dogs for muscular 
exercise although the acid-b-vsc balance of the blood was 


cxcrcjsc Ingestion of NaHCOi promoted the formation 
of lactic acid in the exercising dog while that of NH,C1 
depressed its formation. Acidosis accompanying phys. 
exercise Is not to be regarded as a causal factor of fatigue 
In dogs. E. D. Walter 

The excretion of phenol red by the dog. James A. 

S Shannon. Am. / /'Ajjiof. 113 , 602-10(19 16) ; cf. C. A. 


on the rale of formation of methcmoglolnn, the rate of ^ normal at exhaustion. Conserscly, acidosis following 
oxidation was measured at 30* at const, partial pressure of ' ingestion of NII.CI often exerted a favorable effect and m 
O ranging from 4 6 to 723 mm., the residue of the gas no case npprccnbly reduced the capacity of the dogs for 
mixt. being N. The rate of oxidation (given by i) in- ' ' ’ ..... 

creased with decreasing pressure of O, nnd rcacbeil a max. 
at a pres.sure of 20-25 mm. The results are decisively in 
favor of the reaction consisting of reaction of O with re- 
duced hemoglobin. The rate is not a simple function of 
the partial pressure of O, which may be due to the fact 
that the reaction between O and reduced hemoglobin is a 

surface reaction of the Langmuir type. It has been stated 29, 7441'.— The excretion of phenol red m tlie dog was 
tiiai the addn. of 10% COj to air docs not increase the studied with special reference to the effect of plasma 
rate ot lormation of mclhemoglobm in beef muscle nnd level. As the plasma level is raised the phenol red clear- 
cei lat at U . and the above results agree w ith tins con- anee falls, both absolutely and relative to the inulin clcar- 
s'nffgc of chiUed beef m J0% C(^, no ance, until at plasma levels of above 25 mg. % the phenol 
increase in the storage life (from the standpmnt rcd/inulin clearance ratio is less than 0.7. The depression 
,.ni— ^5” be expected by enriching the mixt. with O of the phenol red clearance effected by raising the plasma 
a W arc added, c g., to pve roughly level of the dye Is reversible. The excretion of phenol red 

addn nf 9.' pwods up to OT days the 9 u not specifically Influenced by phlorizin. Wide varia- 

ecmd.’t.nn? if the correct tions in urine flow appear to have no effect upon the clear- 

“"w humidity awe of this dye. E. D. Walter 

^f stOTed^"^ influencc of frequency of contraction of the isolated 

ereat^i^h^n * J* should be markedly nummalian heart upon the consumption of oxygen. A E 
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directly Both m expts tn which the hearts were dnven 
by induction shocks and in those m which they were influ- 
ence only by the nature of the prepn. itself, the rate of Oi 
consumption progressed about */« ^ fast as change in the 
rate of contraction Elec stimulation itself bad no effect 
on the rate of metabolism E D Wafter 

Factors concerned in the arrest of contiactioa in an 
ischemic myocardial area Robert Tennant Am J 
Phystol 113,677 82(1935) — Simultaneous registration of 
optical myograms and aortic pressure pulses indicate that 
abolition of myocardial contraction similar to that foUow- 
mg coronary occlusion is produced in the presence of Oi 
by KCl and NaCN, but not by CHiICOjNa Perfusion 
of a ventricular zone m the normally heating heart with 
Na lactate m buffered blood-Locke's soln similarly arrests 
contraction This suggests that excess lactate is a factor 
in preventing contraction under anoxic conditions This 
does not exclude change in f>H as another possible mecha- 
nism B D Walter 

Sex hormones (Ruzicka, Wettstein) 10 AHo-l-preg- 
nene-3,20-dione — specificity of corpus luteum activity 
(Butenandt, Mamoli) 10 Sex hormones and related 
substances (Dirscherl) 10 

G— PATHOLOGY 

H GIDEON WELli 

Carcmogenie hydrocarbons and their relationship to the 
sterols J W Cook Ckem Wcekblad 32. 563-6 
(1935) —Review of historical development of rec^nitton 
of the cancer-producing constituents of coal lar and earlier 
mvestigatioDS, the development ^ fluorescence spec- 
troscopy and the systematic study of synthetic carcino- 
geiuc hydrocarbons including a summary of the results 
obtained from the exams of a complete senes of tetra- and 
pentacyclie hydrocarbons and a moderately wide range of 
heszanthrecene denrs The speculation is advanced that 
a meso H atom in a completely aromatic structnre plays 
some role lu the carcinogenic process. The isolation of 
2,2 benzopyrene from coal tar and its synthesis are re- 
counted and an account is given of the cycUzation of bile 
acid derivs , and the eventual synthesis of metbylchol- 
antbrene.acarcinogeiuc hydrocarbon relatedto (he sterols 
It is inferred that there is some enzymic factor present in 
the animal body which is capable of effecting dehydrogena- 
tion of the sterol ring system and tbat excessive activity 
of this factor may conceivably contribute to the produc- 
tion tn itto of carcinogenic compda C R AddinaU 

The chenucal vanabihty of (tuherculosisl primary in- 
fection and remfeetion and the changes occasioned by 
carbomc and lactic acids M. S Gostev and R A 
Radkevich Z Tvbfrk 72, 97-101(1936) —The ehem. 
compn of 3 primary infections and 3 reinfection foci are 
recorded Qualitatively the foci resembled each other but 
quantitatively the primary infections showed a greater 
mineral content As CaO and PiO» the percentages 
differed m the well known compn of calcification As a 
oi‘ cxacioriuCiuir *w Cciiiaimikisfs' {i>r tfianumrgrAvnr «n‘ 
lactic and carbonic acids m the tissues plays a part Tbe 
solvent action of acids on Ca depositions is significant 

H J. Coiper 

Chloride m blood and unne in rheumabc Infection, 
hi I Krynski and I B Scbalutko IKj/a ihn, WscA- 
schr 48, 1065-7(I93o) — Clcoucn in unne is low in acute 
rheumatic infections and returns to normal in eoovales- 
cence Blood Cl shows variatioBS liut these are not 
closely related to the progress of the disease. D B. D 

The pathological physiology of the infarct HI Am- 
moiua and lactic acid in necrosis asd autofysis G 
Borger, H Bayerle, T. Mayr and E Peters. Z phystol. 
Chem 237,113-20(1935), cf C A 29, 6644‘ — lufarcted 
tLssue. resnltrag from tigation of the blood vessels, under- 
goes a coagulation necrosis wholly different from tbe 
autolysis of excised tissue The 2 are readily distingnisbed 
by the difference in NHj content During tbe 1st 20 hrs 
the mfarcted tissue shows a somewhat higher NHr content 
than normal tissue, then the NH, returns to tbe normal 
value Probably an incipient autolysis occurs which is 


1 soon checked by the onset of necrosis under control of vital 
processes The excised tissue, on the other hand, rapidly 
undergoes aatolysis, so that in a few days its NHj content 
IS many times that of mfarcted tissue In mfarcted tissue 
the Pa increases and the lactic acid content decreases, 
while the reverse is true of autoly^mg tissue A W. D. 

Tbe nature of experimental catalepsy A van Harte- 
veldandD J Kok Arch nlerland phystol 20,411-29 
_ (1935) — Nineteen references F, L D unla p 

Fizataon antigens of the tubercle bacillus I Fixation 
antigens contained in the lipoid substances extracted from 
beat killed bacilh Michel A Machehoeuf, Georgette 
lAvy and M Chambaz Bull soc. chtm btol 17,1194- 
1200(1935) —See C. A 29, 6473' D Fractionation 
and purification of tbe active lipide fraction Michel A 
Macbeboeuf and Antome Bonnefol Ibid 1201 9 — 
Tbe active matena] obtained as above was further purified 
3 by repeated pptn from CHCIi soln by MeiCO and by 
edd MeOH in Purification of the alezin fixmg lup- 
tene S^»rahos from phosphahdes and removal of 
nitrogen-containing impurities Some physicochemical 
properties of the active fraction Michel A Macheboeuf, 
Georgette Livy and Marguerite Fame Ibid 1210-34 — 
Other methods of isolating the active substance were tned 
Tbe purest product obtained contained 3 4% P and no N, 
carbohydrate, sterol or ucsaponifiable material It 
* rapidly swelled and dispersed in water and was extd by 
water from its EtjO soln L E Gilson 

Polypeptide contents of blood and spinal fluid m general 
urtalysis Cyto-polypepbde dissociation A Fnmell 
BuU soc chm btof 17. 1373-84(1935) —See C A 29, 
4S20» L E Gilson 

Relataon of cell lysis (hemolysis and leueolysis) to the 
cholesterol contest of pleural flmds V doLavergneand 
S P Kissel Compi rend soc btol 120, 161-2(1935) —In 
pathol conditions the cholesterol content of the fluids is 
high, 10-240 iDg % The choJesterol w liberated by lysw 
of white and red corpuscles L E Gilson 

Production of byperpolypeptidemla in rabbits by intra- 
pentoneaf uiechoos of peptone O Lambrec and J 
Driessens. Compt rend soc btol 120, 18^(1936). 

L E. Gilson 

Histological changes m the spleen and in Jensen sar- 
0 coma grafts during regression of the Utter due to the action 
of inxulin O Lambret and T. Driessens Compt rend 
soc. btol 120, 188-90(1936) l et C. A 29, 6644*. 

L E Oilson 

Ezpenmeotal azotemia by mjection of diphtheria tozm 
in tbe guinea pig J Chalier, M Jeune and R Former 
Compt rend soc btol 120, 206-7(1936) —Many times the 
letbal dose was injected The blood urea began to increase 
about 6 his later and continued to mcrease as long as tbe 
^ animals lived It averaged 0 16% at the end of the 15th 
hr. and m one which lived 3 days it reached 0 4% (norma! 
IS 0 %-0 04%) The adrenaline content of the adrenals 
decreased rapidly after the 6th hr. L E Gilson 

“ludez of pol^eptidemia” m ezpenmental cancer in 
gausytr fvgt is .bnsizfl soaosf R^ssS Zaocii dlstrcpi' 
rend soc ^ol 120, 250-2(1935) —In absence of cachexia 
or in/ections there was no significant change in blood 
B polypeptides. L B Gilson 

Chafes in the fibrmogen content of tbe blood in cancer. 
Rcn^toicq Compt rend see Uol 120. 253-5(3935) — 
Id human cases and in exptl cancer m guinea pigs tbe 
fibnuogen content was about doubled L E Gilson 
Effects of ttimor extracts on virus and staphylococcus 
mlectums G Van Der Schueren Compt rend soc 
btol. 120, 281-3(1935} —In rabbits, ezts of various ani- 
mal tumor tissues inhibited vaccine and herpes virus, bad 
9 no effect on Shope’s virus, and stimulated staphylococcus 
development L. E Gilson 

Tbe Donaggio reacbon m diabetics lUolo Biocca 
BoU. soc ilal btol. sper. 10, 737-8(1935) — Diabetes does 
not affect the Donaggio reaction which is pos only when 
albuminuria accompanies tbe gfucosuna H L. G 
Chemical constitution of the lipoma Emanuele and 
GuidoStolfi Boll. soc ttol.htol rper, 10, 742-4(1935).— 
bi a study of 6 cases there were no appreciable differences 
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the constitution of the fats of the lipoma and the sub- ^ the latter may become allergic. Out of 81 men handling 


cutaneous connective tissue. Helen Lee Gmchl 

Antigenic power of glycogen and amides. A. Giova- 
nardi. Bell. soc. iJai. biol. sper. 10, <<7-S0(l935). — 
AfereJi glycogen and sol. amide produced some prccipitms 
and coHiplcment-fiimg bodies after repeated injection mto 
nibbits. Helen Lee Gruehl 

Proteinemia In thyroid dysfunction. R. Olivetti and 
A Bobbio. Mtnena med. IMS, II, 43^-40 — Serum 
proteins (Howe-Ciomm method) were detd. on 52 persons. 
There was a bypoprotememu with lowering of the albumin 


turpentine m thetr work,, 459c tested pos. to it, as com- 
pared with G% of IGO persons not so employed, and 17% 
of persons with idiopathic eczemas. Of 72 eczema pa^ 
tients tested, 70% were sensitized to dmitrochlorobenzenc 
by a single drop of 10% soln. in acetone. Sixteen refer- 
ences O. Hartley 

Sulfur content of hair and of nails In abnormal states. 
II. Nalls. Joseph V. Klauder and Herman Drown. 
Arch Dermatol iyphtlol 31,20-34(1035); cf. C. ^.28, 
405* — Of 44 eases of abnormal nails examd , only 10 


globulin ratio accompanying the syndrome of lowered contained a normal amt ofS; the lowest value was 1.1%. 

basal metabolism while hyperproteinemia with hyper- Hydrolyzed wool was administered orally for 3 months, 

albummemu occurred in myxedema Helen Lee Gniehl with improvement m only 5 cases, although the S content 

Porphyrin formabon by pathogenic fungi of the akin locrcascd in the nails of some of the others. Subnormal 

C. Carni and A. St v. Mallmckrodl-Ifaupt Arch values for S were found m 00% of normal nails of patients 

Dermatol. Syphilts 170, 521-9(1931) — Torty-two species (33) wiih various systemic infections The subnormality 

of skin fungi were mvestigated for porphyrin formation, 3 was greater in nails than in hair m these cases Tour 
asshownby fluorescence and spectroscopy. Species which patients sensitized to sunlight had normal S m their nails 


are elaborated m the deeper skin layers or inside the body, 
such as sporotnehum and yeasts, produced much more 
porphyrin than slrams which usually remain in surfact 
layers of the skin O Hanley 

The influence of pathological skin conditions on ezpen 
mental hyperketonemla. Alberto Midana and Luigi Del 
Grande. Arch. Dermatol, SypMts 171, 203-22(1035) — 
Twenty-three patients with extensive dermatoses, chiefly * 
psoriasis and eczema, and 10 controls, were given a carbo- 
hydrate free diet and tested for mduced byperketonemia 
Increase in ketone bodies in normal individuals averaged 
8 7% and did sot exceed 30%, m skin patients, it aver- 
aged 84% aod reached 131% m onecase. Therewashigh 
conelation between area of akin involved in the dermatosis 
and percentage of increase in ketone bodies, irrespective of 
the nature of the skm disease. ^-Hydrozybutyric acid j 
showed the greatest increase. The test was repeated on 
several patients after recovery and nearly normal values 
were obtained. Normal liver tuoction was proven in all the 
patients, so that the increase in ketone bodies u attributed 
to disturbances in skm metabolum caused by the derma- 
toses The ketonemta b much greater than that found in 
severe liver damage, perhaps because the wt. of the skm is 
3 times that of the liver, 0. Hartley 


O Hanley 

Gastne acidity m acne wfgans with a consideration of 
normal gastne acidity Samuel L Imraerman. Arch. 
Dermatol Syphtlol 31, 343-7(1935) — Fractional gastric 
analyses of 93 cases of acne vulgans after bread and water 
reeats failed to show hypoacidity or any correlation be- 
tween gastne acidity, hemoglobin content and red blood 
cell count O Hartley 

Mmtrals In relation to disease of the larger domesti- 
cated animals H. H Green Empire J Lxptl /Igr. 3, 
303-78(1935). — A review is given of the dietary signifi- 
cance of P, Ca, Mg, Fe, Cu, 1. F, Cl, Na and K with 
reference to the eccunence of osteoporosis, ostcomataesa, 
tickets, osteofibrotis, nutritional anemias and hypo- 
mineralemias. Forty-three references. K. D. Jacob 
Experunental study on the formation of gallstone. 
I lafiuenees of fat-soluble vitamins, especially vitaoun A 
(eod-liver-oU and *’biosteno”), upon the amounts of 
^tassiua, sodium, calcium and magnesium u the blood 
Tamotsu Maruno. Japan J. Castroenierol 7, 120-4 
(1035). "During a period of 2 months diiTorent rabbits 
were fed cod-liver oU (10 cc per diem), olive oil and in- 
jected with biosterol. The serum constituents vnth cod- 
liver oi) changed os follows m the eight-week period: 


Investigations of turpenUae bypersessitlnty with the « Ca (10.0 to 11.2). Mg (2 G to3 G), K (7 d to 10 5) and Na 


patch test Niels Danbolt and \V. Durckbardt Areh. 
Dermaicl. Syphilis 171, 252-4)( 1935) .—Fifty -nine persons 
inth a pos, skm test to turpentine were tested With «- 
pinene; all reacted. The response produced by l-o- 
pinene wasof the eczematous type; that due tod-o-pmene, 
the toxic type. ^Tien fractionally distd., the turpentine 
fractions boiling above pinene gave only weak skm 


(455 to 293). All values are m mg. % ht. considers 
these value typical ond the changes due to excess of 
vnuoiin A since olive oil alone caused no changes. 

C. M.McCay 

The function of parathvroid hormone in heat stroke. 
Venations of calcium and potassium in the serum, li. 
Sanfilippc^nd S. Ricca Biochim, lerap. sper. 22, 411-20 


twos. The foxic response is produced chiefly by ondifd _ (1935). — The hypcrgJucemia produced in heat stroke is 
tumenlinp or oiopop on/t -.pvrr with a KlCl ' roriclarahW .ai-raficptl K0 nrav/.n,.. traattriant with oara. 


turpentine or pinene and never observed with a 10% 
soln In ICO persons tested, undild. turpentine produced a 
toxic reaction in 58%; with 30% strength, only 15% 
re^ed. O. Hartley 

Th^e reaction capadty of the skin to chemical eczemas on 
the basis of investigations on eczematous and healthy 
individuals with chemical irritants, N. S, Vedrov and A. 
P. Dolgov. Arch. Dermatol. Syphilis 171, 041-6(1935).- 


consuicrably increased by previous treatment with para- 
thyroid hormone. The h>'p*^tdccmia is more accentuated 
m the initial stage in the treated animals and the high K 
content of the blood is conspicuous m the terminal stage of 
hyperthermia. A. E. Meyer 

Tbe blood sulfur m Addison’s disease. Paolo Lonzza. 
Bioehim. terap. sper. 22 , 453-64(1935). — A considerable 
increase Is due pnmanly to an augmentation of the org. 


Of 3_4 eczematous patiMts tested, 23% reacted to white s nonprotcin S, to a lesser degree to increase of the inorg. S. 
Russian turpentme, M% to refined petroleum, 11% to The protein S is slightly decreased m the scrum, but m- 

0,0 formalin and 7% to tincture of arnica. In 100 creas^ in the whole blood and in tbe corpuscles. The 

bealiby persons, the percentages were 0, 11, 3 and none, findings were not changed by cortical hormone therapy and 

r«p. A new test was developed for measuring general intravenous NaCl treatment. A. E. Meyer 

skin srosiu^ty; it tnade use of (1) phenol in benzene in Blood cholesterol In the preagomc period of tuberculosis. 

, 5, 10, 15, .0 and «5% stren^s, and (2) HgCli in Isidoro R. Steinberg. Semana mfd. (Buenos Aires) 193S 

wetone in a dupJicale senes of conens. Eighty % of the H, 1225-8.— The increase of blood cholesterol in the ternii ’ 

reacted to both chemicals m 5-10% nal stage tuberculosis is an exception A. E. M. 

“t •• healthy perwns required 15-20% 9 The xanthoproteic reaction In blood as a test of renal 

s^tiveness of allergies is considered funeUon. Hikon Rasmussen. .,lc/a Med Scand 86 
due to a lower imtability-thrcshold. nossiblv because of 302-14(1935).— "The xanthoproteic test ts of clmica! 


_ 1 lower imtability-threshold, possibly b^use of 

lOCTeased skm permeability. O, Hartley 

Specific sensitization of the skin to simple chemicals, 
c'., ; Veibov and A. P. Dolgov. Areh. Dermatol. 
Syphdis 171, 617-64(1935).— Allergic indiyidnaU are 
much more easily sensitized to specific chemicals than 
nonallergic, but m some industries a large proportion of 


value os a prognostic sign in chronic renal disease since it 
indicates the onset of true chronic uremia ’’ S. M. 

Coronary disease and coronary thrombosis in youth 
Paul D. WTiite J. Sled. Soc. New Jersey 52, No. 10 
596-003(1935). — Specific studies were made on 4 cases of 
coronary disease under the age of SO, 21 under tbe age of 
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40 and 13S under the age of 50 years. Metabolic dis- 
turbances caused deposition of fat m the istuna of arteries: 
the presence of these deposits excites fibrosis, calcificatKnis 
and atheromatous abscesses Infections did not seem to 
play a definite part in the production of coronary lavcdve* 
ments James C. Munch 

Contact dennabtis. Robert L. Hoirard. J. Oklahoma 
Slalt Mtd Assoc 28, No 7,250-61(1935). — H, presents 
a detailed list of household remedies, atumal hairs or 
emanations, fabncs, cosmetics, dusts, metals, lacquers. 
Tarnishes, plants, foods, d) es, chemicals and drugs found 
to produce contact dermatitis, together s-ith case ttpotts 
for certain cosmetics, sill, and Ni. Among the chemicals 
reported are NIh persulfate, HgSj, Metol, pyrogalhcacid, 
naphthalene, oil of mirbane, p-dichlorobcnzene, ^tolui- 
dme, pyrethnim, pyroxylin and cellulose acetate resin. 
Among the drugs were benrocame, butesm, butyn. chloral, 
cocame, ephedrme, nupercaine, ortbofonn and procaine. 

James C. hlunch 

Adsorption of diphthena tozin and toxoid on colloidal 
gels F A. hiiUer, TTios DeVriea, and Mary Ann Miller. 
froc Indiana Acad Set 44, 8M2(1934).— Al(OU),. 
Cai(PO()i and silica gets have been studied to det their 
adsorptive powers for diphtheria toxin The gels tested 
seem to possess properties of adsorbmg the toxin in con- 
siderable amts and the rate of release when mjected into 
animals was relatively slow, seemmg to offer advanuges 
over the unmodified antigen m the production of antitoxin 
The method of detg the degree of immunity developed by 
toxoid has been modified Instead of injecting increasing 
doses of toxin to find the degree of uumumey developed in 
tbe animals, the gumea pigs are bled 3 and 4 weels after 
giving tbe toxoid and pooled samples of the blood serum 
are then tested for the actual no of antitoxic units pro- 
duced W. J. Peterson 

Gistnc ulcer formation by bila acid salt Muoebide 
Yosbitomi Fukuoka-IkiLodaiiaku^aishi 28. 406-14 
(1935) —An attempt was made to produce gastrK ulcer 
by bile acid in rabbits Some ulcers were formed by trans- 
fusion with Tyrode soln or with dil rabbit blood, both 
eontg Vine mole of Na taurocholate. The ulcer-formiog 
action of the bile acid is closely related with the 
acidity of the gastric juice Lecithin inhibits tbe ulcer- 
toramg action of tbe bile acid Tbe acidity of the gastnc 
juice in the rabbit is slightly decreased by Na tauro^olate. 

Supura 

H-PIlAR>UCOLOGY 

A K lUCHARDS 

The present state of our knowledge of the tberapeubc 
action of organic arsenic compounds H Schlossberrer. 
Ber. 68A, 149-63(1935>— An address G C 

Fcngistahc and fungicidal effects of two wood preserv- 
mg chemicals on human dermatophytes Sodium «-2- 
chlorophenylpbenolate and sodium tetrachlorophenolate. 
Lester M Wieder. Arch Dtrmalel. SyphM 31, 

(1935) O. Hartley 

Treatment of burns with A and D vitamms and camt^or 
oil Carlos O. Franzetti Semana mid. (Buenos Aires) 
1985, n, 99S —Combination of local application of 7% 
camphor oU with medication of A and D vitamms causes 
disappearance of the general latoxication caused by bums 
and of edema. A. E. Meyer 

I— ZOOLOGY 

R A COXTNER 

Reducing substances and chlondes of the blood of 
Orthoptera Raoul M. May. Bull soc. chtm. ktol 17, 
1W5-53{1935) —Data are pven for Lamia nrtdtsstma, 
Dtzippus [Carausiut) mgrosus and Orphama denheauda 
Blood a ranged from 0.310 to 0J52% and tbe glucose 
equiT. of tbe reduemg substance (Baudouin-L«wis 
method) ranged from 0 CM to 0.27%, with no great diSer- 
enees Uiween the 3 species. L. E. Gilsoo 

“‘P^rnustiy of the aphids (Pemphigus utnculanus, P 
eomieulanus) infesting Pistaela terebmthui J. Timoo- 


1 David and B. Gouzon. Compt. rtnd. soc. btol 120, 164-6 
(1935). L E. Gilson 

Micromciserabon study of tbe red corpuscles of the 
tdeost, Cicblasosu fascetum Jen A. Poheard and P. 
Rojas. Xev. soc. argentina btol 11, 164-5(1935); cf. 
C. A 29, 4059* • — Each cell leaves a rmg of brown ash 
contg. FefOi enclosing a wlute dot of Fe-free ash left by 
tbe nucleus L. E, Gilson 

s A study of the moisture requirements of the eggs of the 
chicken ascand Ascandu gaUi Anne hIcKae /. 
Parasttolaiy 21, 230(1935). — Tbe chichen ascand eggs 
required a relative humidity above 81% at 22* to survive. 
At 100% humidity and 30* the eggs develop the same as 
controls in HjO F. P. Griffiths 

Some msnne biotae communities of the Pacific Coast of 
North Amenta. Early stages of succession from marine 
condibons to land Archie Mac Lean, ^olopcoi ISono- 
k graphs 5, 319-24(1035) —la a lagoon which was under- 
gotog traasloimatim from sea to land, biv^res were 
favored by or tolerated a certain amt. of org matter and S 
compds , but II|0 which contained 2033 cc. H^/1. was 
unfavorable to their growth K. D. Jacob 

The physiolo^ of the silk-pfoductng gland In the silk- 
worm (Bombyx moriL ). I RivLaAshbel. Arch. sa. 
bud. (Italy) 21, 192-6{l935).— The excietoiy tubes are 
4 the most active part from tbe point of view of respuation 
and from this it is concluded that it is the predominating 
part in the function of tbe gl^d The intensity of res- 
piration IS a function of the temp P, p. hletildi 

The carbohydrates of tbe albumin glands of Rana 
esculenta. Fr. K. SebuU and Max Becher. Btockem Z. 
280, 217-26(1935) .— Hydrolysis with dil. acids of the dry 
substance from the albumin glands of Rana tscvUnla sets 
free 30-35% reducing substance. Of this about l-l 6% 
* IS polysaccharide (glycogen). Galactogeo could be 
detected only m traces. Tbe glycoprotein yidded on 
hydrolysis 1 mol. galactose and 1 mol glucosamine. 

S. Morgulis 

Studies on the chemical embryology of amphibu. VIII 
Otidataoa processes in tbe giant salamander egg Pujito 
Yamasaki. J, Biochtm. (%pan) 22. 181-4(1935), cl, 
C. A. 27, 4851 .—An increase is gluuthio&e content during 
the deveiopatnt of the salwaader egg ii aaid to occur. 
(This statement can only be accepted, if the glutathione 
content recorded for the early stage u a typographical 
error.) Tbe isdopbenolozidase reaction appears very 
early not only in the embryo but also in the penvitelline 

fluid No glutathione was found either m the penviteUise 

fluid cv in the jeUy J2. FVesenee of urea and uric scid 
ID the fertilixed giant salamander egg Makoto Taka- 
matsu and Tatsumi ICamacbi. Ibid 185-7.— The ferii- 
lued salamander egg contains relatively blUe urea and only 
traces of uric acid. S. Morgulis 

Tbe muscle eztractiTes tn bibematisg giant salamanders 
(MegaJobatrsCus japcnlcus). Takeshi Iwasaki. J. Bu>- 
them (Japan) 22, 233-42(1935) —In muscle ext. from the 
hibematuig giant salamander there was much creatine and 
an appreciable amt of methylguamdme but no arguune or 
caiocBme. S. Morgulis 

The permeabib^ of the skin of frogs to water as deter- 
mined by D«0 ana HiO C. v. Hevesy, E Hofer and A 
Krogh. Skand Arch. Physiol. 72. 199-214(1935).— Tbe 
peimeabihly IS tneasured by tbe no of days which 1 mole 
requires topass through 1 sq.cm, at a const, difference of 1 
moleconcn. Inexpts with D|0 on isolated skin and frog 
le^ the permeability was found to be the same in both 
directions and no effect of ions was observed on tbe per- 
meability. The permeability of the web is about O.l as 
great as that of the skin from the abdomen or thighs In 
short ezpts. the permeability varied mversely with the 
viscosity of the water After a longer time (10 hrs ) tbe 
penneabihly at low temp, decreases further. SecUoning 
of the nerve causes aa increase of about 30% in the per- 
meabibty of the operated leg, which lasts several days 
The permeability with DjO at 21* was 100-170 and with 
(wdinaiy HjO IS-37. S ilorfidis 

The acton of thyroxine and similar chemical substances 
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on the development of sea-urchin Urea. Marie*Rosc 
Zerline. Bull.inst.eceafiotraffh.iio 678,10pp.{1935),— 
Thyroxine causes characteristic retardations in the Rrowth 
and diflcrcntialion of sca-urchm larva in dilns. 

I /SO.OOO to I/WKl.OOO parts, ft is without cfr«t heforo the 
first mtotic division, but m htcr stages It modifies Rtncral 
cellular metabolism. Chemically related substances do 
not have such an elTcct. Woltcr If. Seegers 

Larval and Imaginal tracheal systems of the odonata and 
their meUmorphosis. Jleinneh Wolf Z usm Zool \Ai, 
SOl-CSOllO'iri). — I^argcly morpliol. The epidermis of the 
tracheae, unlike that ol the body skin, is strongly pig- 
mented, apparently with hemoglobin, the indieafrons are 
that this exerts an oxygen-carrying function Immetli- 
atcly alter metamorphosis the imago of eschnids secretes 
a soln. of uric acid K V TlHmsnn 

Physiology of the movement of Malacobdella I ried- 
fjeh Pgfcrs Z tetss Zool 147, 101-31(1935) —Unlike 


1 other Nemcrlmea, the organism Is not frcc-Iiving, but 
commensal in Cypnna ulandtea. Probably on Urn 
account, it is completely devoid of chcmotaxis either to the 
host or to the other sex. It is also geo- and photo-tac- 
tically ntg. K. V. Thimann 

Osmoregulation In native crustaceans of water and 
moist air Lrna Widmann. Z siiu. Zool. 147, 132-C9 
jetns the blood of a no. of crustaceans 
A was fmind to undergo an annual cycle, the salt content 
reaching a max from Kovember to htarcli and a mm. from 
May to ^ptember for alt animals The cUcct is due to 
temp The decrease in conen. of blood salts for 10 rise 
in temp varies for di/Tercnt animals and sometimes for 
different scjes of the same animal, it causes an increase in 
f -p depression of 0 1-0.3" on the total A of 0 (k-2 . . 
fn hunger the salt conen of flic hlood is lonered by a A of 
0 2", thus opposing the winter effect of low temp Salt 
J feeding raises the blood salt conen K. V Thimann 
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Analyses of common foods 
Agr. Fxpt Sta , /Juli 373 (30tJi Rept 


P C flLANCK Atro 
Pailey Conn 
Food Prtuludt) 


C^tf-SUfm) — ‘liiese collected proximate analyses of 
(he several classes of foods are brought up to date to 
convenient fonn for use C U rdlers 

Metallic contandnatioos of foods IT. Effect of cooking 
and storage on foodstuffs in aluminum vessels N C 
Datta. /'«« Indian Atad S<t 2B, 322-32(1035). 
cf. C. A 29, IRSO’ —The A1 in foods cookeil and stored 
in A1 vessels was detd gravimctncally as the phosphate 
Milk and milk privhicts dnsolve only traces of A) from s outlined. 


Copper alloys In food manufacture James T Kemp. 
Food [nd. 7, .WUIO.T)) — Greater strength is imparted by 
‘ alloying Cu, and with some alloys, grealtr resistance to 
corrosion C, K Fellers 

^n as an anticorrosion coating Ilnice W Gonser. 
Food Ind 7. OViiVn'i) —General C R Fellers 

Lead (In the food Industries) F H Wormscr. Food 
Ind. 7. r>Wi{193'i) — I’b is never used m contact wnh 
foods because of Its toxic properties The use of Pb and 
Pb compds. in building construction and maintenance is 


vessels Tlie small amt. of Al dissolved by (nut and vege- 
table Juices during storage in Al vessels depends on the 
nature of (tieorg acid present and on the buffering capacity 
of the food. The presence of NaCl increases the corrosive 
action of acid foods on At The amt of At dissolved by 
tamarind soln. contg N'aCI almost equals the sum of the 
amt dissolved by each separately. A max of 60 mg of 
Al can be added daily to the diet by the inclusion of acidic 


C. R. rpJlers 


llie fermentable glucides of flour and dough 
Guillemet. Compt tend oeai Ofr. France 21, 8^0*02 
(193.'>); cf C. A. 29, These glucides, more or 

less hydrolyzable, with hUh enzymolytie index, slightly 
sol in file . and in part clarified by I’b, ore frtictobolnsides 
It Is not a question of Tanret levnsfnc, staehynse, ralTinose 
nor gentianose. In dough in fermentation, the sticni«e 
from the living yeast with fructose forms */t of the (er- 


foods contg. NaCl and cooked and stored in At vessels * mentable stock of white flours and regulates in a large 


Feeding expts, with rats show that fo<^s prepd m Al 
vessels have no harmful effect on the growth, reproduelHm 
and general well-being of the animals Rachel Drown 
Aluminum possesses wide adaptability to many con- 
ditions and r^ulrements of the food iadustries. J. K 
Akers. Food Ind. 7, 587-8(1935).— General. 

C. R FclUrs 


measure the course of the bread making fermentation 
The previous))’ formed hexoses and tlie sucrose and 
fructose detached from the frueioholosidcs ferment first; 
the maltose is attacked more and more rapidly. 

J. R. Adams 

The application of fats and oils to the baking industry. 
^ •‘•■v.’ Geo. F. Carnatr. Oil ond 5rtap 12, 290-3(1935).— The 

rriA equipment P. S. Barnes Food Ind. 7, j applKalion of fats and oils In the production ol bread, 

.)90-2(im5). — The value of vllrefjeil and glass equipment cakes, biscuits and crackers is discussed. K. S. 


n the food industries is pointed out. C R. Feilers 
Rubber products find Increasing use in food manu- 
facture. A. C. Juve. Food /nd. 7, 691(1^35). 

... C.R.reJJers 

Plastics find increasing utility in food equipment and 
food plant accessories construction James A. Lee 
Food Ind. 7, BH'y-Gim'}).— General C. R rdfera 

Pain- - 


What Is a quality dairy product? M. E. r.nrkcr. Jfatl. 
Oulter and Cheese J. 26, No. 20, 2rr-7(ll).35). 

A. ii. Johnson 

Further Investigations on the determination of the 
bydrogen-Ion concentration of milk by the colorimetric 
method, G. Schwarz and Ottmar Fiselier. Mtlchv, 
Farsek. 17, I58-€9f/fi3.5) . cf. C. A 23, .3991.— As 


Pain s and painting to protect the equipment and pUnt e standards for comparison, instead of inorg. buffer solns . 

prepd. by using normal sweet milk. 

p ith care Victor Ruhr, rood fnd. 7, 597(1035). adding to portions increasing amts of sour milk, treating 


T. , . , . C, R. I'fllcrs 

Paints for plant and equipment. R. C. Sheeler Food 
Ind. 7, 698(19351. C. R. Fellers 

Steel alloys (In food manufacturing). Walter M. 
A h77-9{10,35) —Stainless steels 

o! the 1^8 type give satisfactory results in food processing 
where the metal comes m contact with foods 

C. R. Fellers 


... portions increasing amts of sour milk, treating 
With methanol (20 ml. milk. .30 ml. methanol), placing 
the mixt. in a refrigerator for 30 days and then filtering. 
The pn of scrums was detd. elcctrnmetrically, indicator 
added and the scrum placed in sealed glass tubes to fit 
in a comparator device These standards were good for C 
months. The indicator soln consisted of 20 nig. bromo- 
cresol blue, 60 ftig. methyl red and 100 ing. bromocresol 
purpJedissofvedm 1000ml. neufralmethanol. Onemt in- 


qu™„is’oi Jood-wdc™!j~m™. 


F food-processing equipment. Their non- 
co^osivcness is especially stressed. C. R, Fellers 

Copper, brass and bronze in the food industries. Carter 
S. Cole. Food Ind. 7, 683-f(ia35).— The uses are out- 
C. R. Fellers 


given afiove. hfeasiiremenis were made wuh an accuracy 
of about 0 1 p„ within limits of f,, 3 O-C 7. H Macy 
A gravimetnc micromethod for determination ol t^lk 

Ferseh. 17, 100-2(1935).— A new app. is described for the 
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mjcrodetn of millc fat anddr7 matter by ether eit. The 1 eoadition of milk Guy A Ramsdell, Wm T. Johnson 
method « much faster than macroraethods with a Soahlel and F. R. Evans J. Dairy Set. 18, 705-17(1935) — 

extractor The max. error was 0 07% for fat content. Only 1 hr is required to complete the resatunn test 

but somewhat ereater for dry matter. H. Macy By means of it milk can be classified into 4 yroups as 

Consposition of media for the bactenolosieal analysts of regards sanitary condition Milk from diseased udders 

iTutk C. S Bowers and G J. Rucker. N Y Agr. Expt and from physiologically abnormal cows has significant 

Sta , Tech Bull 228, 3-12(1935) — A total of 1142 effects on the reduction of resarunn The rate of color 

samples of milk of types normally encountered in cont^ change of resarurin-milk mats on incubation yields con 
work was studied, with agar of varied cotnpns Com- . siderabte information concerning the bacterial flora, 
parative bactenal counts were made to det. their relative ‘ Philip D. Adams 

efficiencies The addn of yeast ext. to standard agar or Standardization of the Borden Body Flow Meter for 
Its substitution for beef ext. did not increase the efficiency deleniumsg the apparent nseosity of cream. J. C 

of the medium However, yeast ext. is desirable in me^ Hening J Dairy Set 18, 751-6(1935) —Standardiza* 

for the cultivation of Leucanottec and Lactehcetttus. The tion was accomplished with sugar solas, and the seconds 

addn of a fermentable carbohydrate and 0 5% skim mdk of flow showed a straight*line relationship to viscosity 

to standard agar increased its efficiency, ^e colonies in centipoises Phihp D Adams 

were more numerous, larger, and more readdy counted Experimental cteam canning Alfred H. IxTveless 
The best all round medium for milk control consisted of 3 Food 5, 52-8, 07(1933) — The rate of heatmg and the 

0 5% tryptone (Digestive Ferments Co ), 0 1% glucose, viscosity of cream were studied. The viscosity changes 

0.5% fresh skim milk and 1 5% agar C. R P considerably dunug the 1st day after sterilizing, and con* 

"Milking through” cows, the qualities and composition tinues to change at a decreasing rate over a penod of many 

of their milk and the suitabUity of an Austnan Alpine days Vanations in agitation seem to be the cause of 

breed for the "finish milkisg" industry Wolfgang vanatioo in viscosity. The use of a preheatmg temp of 

Scheimpflug Ifilehji Forseh 17, 118— t5(l033) — Expts 140*r. (instead of I10*F as generally used in com 

are reported concemmg comparisons m compo and practice) produce* an increase of about 60% m viscosity 

properties of the milk from cows beyond their normal after sterilization and reduces the tendency of the cream 

lactation period and those under normal conditions of * to form grains by coagulation of the protem, this gives 

lactation Pixeentageof latiSizeoflatglobules.aeamliig a smootbm cream A. Papinean-Coutuie 

ability, sp. gr , total dry matter, fat.frec dry matter. What happens to cream In paper milk-contamers^ 

viscosity, lactose, protein, cond , Ca, Q, K, Ka, Thomas Durfee, W. S Amott and P R. Kelson, llili 

acidity, f -p depression, rennet coagulability, bactenal Dealer 2S, No 2, 40-2(1935) —A cream layer forms less 

flora, reductase, Schardmger eia)'roe and diastase were readily on milk in paper contabers than on milk in glass 

all studied and data reported for each group of cows bottles The differeace in cream-nsmg phenomena in the 

H Macy 2 types of containers was more pronounced for pasteurized 
The rtUbon of mastitis to rennet coagulability and curd , milk than for raw milk Thus the fat content of the top 
strength of nulk K. K Sommer and Helene Matsen 50 cc of cream from a glass bottle was 22% while the fat 

J Dairy Set 18, 74I«9(1935) — Subclinical mastiti* content of a similar stople from a paper container was 

causes Bulk to have a lower curd strength and to coagulate 6 75% The use of vanous types of paper contamers, 

more slowly with rennet. Philip D Adams coating glass bottles snth peraffin, vaselme, halowsx. 

What eaoses most coomiea oS*flivors of market milk? etc . impressing pos. or neg. charges on the milk affected 

Wm H Chilsoa iftlk Flanl llantkly ii, Her 11,24-8 the fat content of the top 50 ee. of cream. Attemptswere 

(1935) — Aboot 25 to 30% of the cows In the herd studied nude to ezplam the eiptJ findings on the basis of electro* 

gave milk which develop^ off*flasor during the month* static phenomena Any static charge of electncity induced 

from February to June When milk was pasteurized by 6 in the milk to create a potentui sets up an electrostatic 
heating at 143*P. forSO mmutes, theoff flasor developed force lu the fat globules Patteuruation changes the 

to a more pronounced degree than in raw milk If the structure of these globules suffiaently to permit the 
milk which usually gave the «ff*fiavor Is heated at 170*P induction of a hiehee potentu! than is develop^ with raw 

(or 10 mm , the oS-flavor does not develop lliis wa* milk When milk is bottled, the container acting as a 

taken to mdicate that there is an oxidizing enzyme in Leyden ;ar prevents the discharge of this potential. The 

the milk which catalyzes oxidation and this enzyme i* container, wbeiher glass, paraffined glass or paper, has 

destmied by beating for 10 miD at 170*F. When skint an opposite charge to that on the fat globules m the milk 

milk which bad bera held at 170*F. for 10 mm was Iherefore, a certain elec, attraction Is created depending 

mixed with raw cream to form a milk contg. 4% of (at, ^ on the capacit) of the particular container material 

this milk did not develop the oxidized flavor When raw Since the eleclrosiatic capacity of glass is greater than that 

cream was added to the heated skim milk to lonn 15 or of paraffin whKh m turn is greater thaa that of paraffined 

20% cream, the oxidized Savor sometimes developed paper, the ability of glass to counteract the residual po* 

The development of the occasional oxuLzed flavor In the tenlial tn the (at globules is greatest, that of paraffin b^g 

latter case and none m the former was due to the greater Ie«* and paraffined paper least. The above ideas were 

amt of raw slain milk (contg theactiveoxiduingenzyme) used to explain the observed data A H Johnson 

contamed m the cream. Oxidized flavor was sever found The keeping quality of hotter depending on different 
mskunmilkunlessthefatcontentirastoobizh Oiidued « packing materials Autozidative spoilage of batter 

flavor was more likely to develop IS cream of low (at COD' F. Kieferle and A Seusz lUlthtB Fonch 17, 181-9 

tent than m cream of high (at content because of the higher (1935) — See C. A 29, dfiSlF H Macy 

proportion of oxidase-coutg. sVira milk m ibe former. Sutter enltnres W. Ritter and if Chnsten Lendv 
There srasalsoa difference in susceptibility of (at tooiida- Jahrb Sckicns 49, 749-60(1935) — Volatile acids, bi* 
tion by the enzyme The addn of CuSO, to cream which acetyl and acet)]methylcarbinol, formed as by-products 
did not develop the oxidized flavor caused the off.flavoc of lactic fermentation, vary in quantity with the length 
todevelop A II Johnson oftuneof mcubationorthemilkcultiire These substances 

Tallowy flavor in milk C. D Dahle Pa Agr. Expt are formed m much greater quantities if citnc acid or 
Sta , Bull. 320, 22(1935) —An oxidized or tallowy flavor 9 citrates are added to the milk After suecessrve transfers, 

which developed m 48-CO hrs at 4 5* veas intensified by the aroma-producing streptococa may disappear from the 

paneunzation, Lst beating to 80* eUminated it. The cultureand aharsh acid flavor oramalt flavor may appear 

activepnneiple.probablyanoxidiziageBzynie.waspresent Soenetu-es the proportion of volatile acids will mcrease 
in the mJk pUima The Lno of the fat was decreased and that of acefylmethylcaibinol decrease without ap- 
in proportion to the degive of flavor present The flavor parent effect on the flavor of the culture E O W, 

Is absent in eummer «heo cows are on pasture The dikeUne produced when batter euttnrea are tteam 

' . C. R. Fellers distilled with feme chloride added B. W. Hammer 

XnvestigatiiKi of resazurln as an Indicator of the sanitary J, Dairy Set. 18, 769-71(1935} — It appears that the 
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of the honioloes H ' trdua; and jojubt, juiu&a. The tnoisture.wl. 

acid, proinn, aih, irducins siisars, hjdrolyraWe sujsre 
and total susars are rf'en Tweaty-one rciefciwes- 
C. R. rellers 

ChacBcs m apples dwing storage E. J. Rasmuwn. 
K It A/3- nxpt Sla. Hull 284. 


diLetoae is biacetyl rather than — - - 

hTOOloss P.«»t th.r » rdaw* 

* Intematioiial agreement for the wdficabott of mettods 
for Oie samptog and analyas cheese to li^tnahot^ 
trade. Anon Ann.fcls. 28, 4SCM3{1035) — ^Tcxt of the 
asreetnent w\t.h appendixes describing the proc^ore to 
be used for sampling and the methods to he u<ed for the 
detn of HtO and fat. A. Papineau-Couturc 

The detection of preservatives m process cheese I 
G Schwarr, Ottmar Fischer and O Kahlert .ui/f*tr 
Forsch 17, 170-80(1935) —Three distinct and independ- 
ent processes are described for the detection of benioic 
acid in process cheese (1) micro'copic observations ol 
crystal building, (2) microdetn of m P and (3) sp color 
reaction. Benzoic aad sras found in 23 of the 135 samples 
If Macs 

Use of hydrogeo-ion determtoatloas on young cheese a vitamin R content 
in predicting acid development in Cheddar cheese dnnng pl^ts 
storage Delaiar W Spicer and L H Burrwald A'a/Z 
BulUr t- ChfM J 26. No 21, 14-13, 33-i(in35) —The 
detn of the H-ion conen during the chce'c-mfg process 
did not indicate significant changes m acidity anv mote 
accurately than did the usual titration method The amt 
of acid that dev eloped in cheese while in storage wasclo^elv 
related to the titraiable acidity at the time of milling The 
amt of arid that Amencan cheese vnll develop witlim C 
weeks time could be predicted quite accuratdv by detg 
the If -ion conen of the cheese vihen from 3 to 10 days old 
In a majority of caves cheese having a pn value of 6 07 
or above did not develop acid in storage, while tho<e hav- 
ing a Pb of less than S 07 did dev elop acid m storage 

A If Johnson 

The bacteriology of Swiss cheese IV ESect of tern- 


effect of fertilization, especially NaNOi, on storage li^ 
vi-as uncertain The fruit grown on Ditrate-Iertihzcd 
. trees was a tittle softer thin that from unfcrtiliz^ trees 
* and bad the weenest ground color and huhe<l aciditv 
C R. Fellers 

The Titainin B and G contents of Aniona-gtown grape- 
fnut and broceoh Glarivs Hartley Rochin J Iternf 
Eton TT.WG-tdlTOS).— Graprfnirt pulp ts neb vnwtamin 
G (0 4 unit per g ) and poor in vitamin B (0 16 unit per 
g ) The peel is neh in v-ltamin G Broccoli has 3-4 
vitamin G units per g or 8 times more than milL Its 
the same as that of other Icafv 
Amv Lc Vescontc 

Presence of yeasts in fruit fulces that are sold for 
beverages J Nf Brannon and R J Pollit Afifc 
DmlftZS.So 2.35(l‘Vt^) —Yitsis were found m samples 
of orangcandgrapdrtiir juicc If the juices were kept cold, 
thev remained in good condition for several weeks whicli 
IS much longer than juices are held before bring consumed 
The presence of v easts m fruit juices should cause no par- 
ttcuUr concern as yeasts are consumed with several fresh 
fruits A H Johnson 

Vitasiin B content of raw Pinto beans Mart* L 
Greenwood N" Mex Agr Cxpt Sta . Bull 232, 3-19 
fl935) —The vitamin B (Bi) value as detd by the Chase 
technic was 29$ Sherman units per or The rebtion of 
vitamin B to health is discussed C R Fellers 

Examination of aweet pickles E M Bailcv_ (7onn. 


perature upon bacterial ac&nty and drainage in the press ^ Acr Expt Sta , Bull 373 {3'>lk Rtpi en Food Projuets) 


L A Buxkej, G. P Sanders and K- J Matheson J 
DatrySa 18, ri9-81{193S), cf C A 29. 7514'— The 
area just beneath the nnd cools more rapidly than the 
Ulterior. Bacterial growth and acid production correspond 
m general with the decrease in temp of each part of the 
cheese. Philip D. Adams 

Vitamin A to eggs and food Walter C Russell and 
Milton W. Tajlor. A'« Jersty Agr, 17, No. 4, 3(1935), 
cf. C. A. 29, 1465*.— Eggs from hens that received 


pigmented foMS m the diet contained 300 units of vitamin 
A per yolk, as compared with 425 units m those from hens 
receiving a ration contg. 35% of >eUow com and 3% 
of dned alfalfa. Both groups received cod liver oil as 1% 
of the total ration. Egg yolk color was not a reliable indi- 
cator of vitamin A content. The vitamin A content of 
the eggs amounted to 18% of the vitamin A intake in 
the Ist group and to 31% in the 2nd group The livers 
of birds affected with leucemia, broncliitis or cholera 
were definitely low in vitamin A. The eggs contained 2-10 
Sleenbock units of vitamin D per J oik. In 1 evpt the 
vilamm D content of the eggs amounted to 10% of the 
intake in the feed K D Jacob 

The sardine canneries of Cahfof^a. The fish and Its 
by-products. \\ Cahalia Food 5, 50-03(1935).— A 
^f^'^Prion of present-day sardine^anning practice 
in C^onua. A- Papineau-Ctoutorc 

The vi t a min A and D contents of canned salmon 
Grace M Devanev and Ljdia K. Putnej /. Jltme 
Econ. 27, 6oS-fi;^1933). — Thevitamin A content of salmon 
between 0 3 and 0 international unite per g 
for chum to 8 units per g. for Chinook. The vitamin D 
intent vstt^» from 19 and 2 6 units for chum ami 
Chmook to 8 units for a red salmon A. Le V 

Composition of miscellaneous tropical and subtropical ,,,,, 

lsS"iVm nnsA' ^71 ’Mia. E'-o 

_U pp (193o). — The cheiii. eompn of B vaneties of '* ' 
m. tuMgoes, llanctfera indtco- 7 limes, Ctlrut auronlt- 
joiia; b lemons, Ctlrus Itmoma; 2 hmequats, 1 eala- 


50^13(1935) —Of the 114 samplev examd , 3 contained 
saccharin, 19 contained benzoates and 7 contained both 
saechann and bcnioatts C R.rtllcra 

Stability of prontamia A la alfalfa aad silage M W. 
Tajlor Xev Jersey Agr 16, No 0, 3(1034); ef. C. A 
25. 07S8< — Macbioe-dncd Dlfalfa lost 50-07% of Its 
carotene content dunag storage m the tom for 3-7 months, 
the greatest los'cv occurring during the Ist 3 months 
0 Immediateh after the haj wav cut and dried it contained 


soursop, .Ijihobo MUfifjjj- papaja, Carseat^baia 
w tote s apote, CMimiroo edulis, fig, Ficuj eartca, Sunnam 
ramv, Eugnus umfiora; guava, Piitfiam catlletanam, 
pomegranate, Puntca granafum, tamanod, TamariRdHs 


■0,000-90.000 international unit* of carotene per Ib. 
Samples of silage contained 7P00 units of carotene per lb 
of wet material There were indicilionS that the carotene 
in silage is quite stable under vilo conditions over long 
penodsoftime K. D Jacob 

Molasses hay silage C B Bender lYew Jtrse\ 
Agr 17, No 5, 3-4(1935) — Green alfalfa and mixed 
crawes, averaging G6% HiO, were chopped end packed 
into silos within 1-C hrs after cutting in the field. The 
green matenai was mixed with a 40% soln of molasses 
in water at the rate of 100 lb /ton The temp, m the silos 
seldom exceeded 100*F U’hea the «dos were opened in 
the following spnng the iratenal was m excellent condition, 
of good odor, quite green and succulent, and the av. chem. 
analysis compared favorably with that of the fresh green 
matexval ViTitn the green matmal was allowed to he m 
e the field for 12-24 hrs before enviLng the HjO content 
averaged 44%, the temp in the silox reached n max. of 
lOO'F and the matenai was quite decompd and moldy 
when the sdov were opened K D. Jacob 

The comparative digestibilities of artificially dried pasture 
herbage by sheep and rabbits C. J Watson Emtnrt 
J F^ptl Agr. 3, 346-50(1935) — Mixed pasture grasses, 
cut in Aug when 5 weeks old and artilically dricxi, con- 
tained H-O 9 07-10 O", as)i 9 27-9 37, protein 20 76- 
20 93, Et-O ext 5 11-5 15, crude fiber 21 33-21.56 and 
N'free ext 43,16-43 S6% The matenai was a highli 
digestible feeding stuff forslicep but was not so sitisfactorv 
few rabbits because of the in-vbilitx of tlie latter to make 
efficient use of the enidc-fiber fraction K. D Jacob 
Utilization of some by-products of Puerto Rfcan to- 
dnstnes as feeds for livestock P. Pico and J. H. Ramirer 
1533-4, 

ie3'^(1935). — Grapefruit bran made from the dried 
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^ouoil skm of the {rapefruit has the followiog percentage ^ Detenmolag rope infection is bread. Herbert H. 
compn.: tnoisture 7.50. carbohydrates 78 65, fat 1.09, BoiueU. U. S. 2,019.950| Nov. 5. Freshly baked 
protein 4 94, fiber 4.^ and ash 4 07. The product was bread is incubated and its catalase activity is then meat, 

very palatable to dauy cows. C. R. Fellers wed. App. is descnbed 

Aadification erperunents with the addition of anunonia Testinc milk Max Gebetsroither. Austnan 142,913, 
and ammonium salts C. Wmdheuser, O. Hoflmann and Oct. 10, 1935 (Cl S3a). In detg. milk fat by the Gerber 
E. Ohlmer. Bitdermanns Zertlr B Tufernihr. 7, 372-81 method with the aid of HiSO< and amyl ale , use is made 

(1935). — This paper deals with the influence of admixts. of red-colored amyl ale of sp. gr. 0 815-0 816 to which 

of aq NH(, (NlIt)]COi and NH«HCOi on the fermentatwn . CHiO has been added, suitably in a proportion of S cc. of 
of feed plants hteadow grass, red clover, soybeans, beet 30-50% CH|0 soln to 1 I of ale. A clear dividing hne 
roots, marrow stem cabbage and maize were tested with between acid and fat in the butyrometer is thus obtained 
aq NHi hfaize was tested in a sdo; the others were Preserving milk, cream, cheese, etc Ralph L. Feagles 
tested m glass vessels The aq NH| contained 2.5-7% Bnc.432,894, Aug. 6, 1935 Dairy products are prestfs^ 

NH, and the added amts of NH, were 0 12 to 0.3% by enclosure in air-tight substantially full receptacles. 
The silages from the marrow stem cabbage and maize were each provided with a vent designed to vent at about 4 

of unobjectionable quality, while the others — though free lb per sq in above atm. pressure; the product is kept 

from butyric acid — were less satisfactory foods because thereuioutof contact with air and in contact with the gas, 
of their high content of AcOH and their low content m 3 prmcijially COi, generated therefrom 
free lactic acid The expts with (NH<)iCOi and NHJI- Electrolytic freatment of milk, etc. "Elact" GeselU 
COi were earned out in gbss vessels Grasssibgewith 1% schaft fur elektnsche Apparate G m b H Bnt 433,- 
of (NH,),C0i was less good as a food— though free from 576, Aug 18, 1035 Acid is eliminated from milk, cream, 

butyne acid — because of its low lactic acid content and butter, wbey, etc , by upward passage through the com- 

Its high content in AcOH The maize sibge with 0 4% partments formed by the end electrics of a cell and a 
(NH«)iCO< and that with 0 65-2% NH4HCO1 were of un- senes of vertical plates that serve as intermediate bi-polar 
objectionable quality. The digestion coelTs of pure pro- electrodes 

tern were higher and the lasses of pure protein and of Precipitating proteinaceous matter from whey, etc , 
disgestible protein were lower, but that of dry matter ms * by use of chlorine. Stefan Ansbaeher, Geo. E. Flanigan 
somewhat higher than in the corresponding silage without and Geo. C Supplee (to Borden Co ). U. S 2,021,712, 
admixts. P. L. Dutibp Nov. 10 For pptn of nitrogenous matter (as from wbey 

in the msnuf. of milk sugar). Cl gas is added (suitably 

Cosmetie colors [foodstufl colors] (Redgrove) 17 to the point of satn. and white the matenal has a Pa 
Supplying pure water for beverage manuf. (Statelet) 14 below 7 0). 

Iodine m Westphalia [detn in spinach and milk] (Balks) Cleansing milk containers such as those lined with 
7. Some Afncan oil seeds (Anon ) 27. Influence of the glass. Geo B Ashton (to Victor Cbemieal Works). 
reaction and fertilizing on the compn. and digestibility of . U. S. 2,020,228, Nov 5. Various details are descnbed of 
meadow grass (Nelinng) IS. Combmation of caialj'Sts a process involving rinsing the contamrrs with water, 
to reduce digestion time in the detn. of N It Dairy treating them with a detergent such as one contg NaiPOi 
products (Pm, Schafer) 7. Corrosion of At (by fruit and NaOCI which is allow^ to remain la contact with the 
exts ] (Bryan) 9. Chocolate and cacao products— container for at least an hr , and then removug the 
their relation to pharmacy (Churchman) 17 The action deiergeni with water. 

of microorgaaisms on milk (Conni) IIC Stenlmng Presemng meat, fish, etc Karl A. Johansson and 
hquids Imilk) (Frpat 734,959)13 Phosphatidecompos Johan A WallstrOra. Bnt. 431,994, July 18, 1935. la 
(products used in the foodstuff mdustry] (Ger pal 619,* treating meat and like fcNod matenals pnor to storage with 
235) 2S 6 vacuum for extg blood and other liquids and with NaCl 

' wbKb IS forced into the matenals by pressure, the matemls 

Food flavonng matenals contaioing lecithin Stroud are first placed in nses, etc , e g„ of tar-free wood or 
Jordan (to American Lecithm Co ). U. S. 2,019,494, nistpr^ sheet metal, with salt and then subjected to 
Nov. 5. Lecithin is added to a normally volatile esseoti^ the vacuum and pressure treatment. App is descnbed 
oil such as lemon oil or to an oil-sol. raspberry flavoring Reserving fish by cold storage Hugues M. J. de 
or the like, for flavoring candy, cakes, etc Menc de Dellefon and Joseph B. A. Folliot (to Soci4i4 

Composition for coloring foods Hugh E Allen and Rene Maubaillarcq &. Cie }. U. S 2,020,199, Nov, 5 
Albert G McCalcb U.S 2,021,621, Nov 19 Aproduct Fish are placed in containers which arc hermetically sealed 
suitable for colonng meat juices, meats, etc , is prepd ^ and subjected to a r^ngernlinK treatment which bnngs 
by reaction of animal blood hemoglobin with mono Na thecontents to a temp. belowO* but does not freeze them 
glutamate (suitably by heating together at about 70-75') App is described 

and may be assoed with curing salts such as NaNO>. Saltlog fish Institut fur Seefircherei. Otto B3hr and 
AVA\5» or AI!A\5i Otto ifbit Okr. diqjx*. 36) 

Apparatus for deaerating Lquid foods (suitably as a Fish-^tiag processes are improved by addn of a phenol 
step preparatory to irradiabon with ultraviolet rays). Tbus, 0 1-021% of hjdroqumone may be added to tbe 
Henry C. Stephens and Stedman B. Hoar (to Ketn^ salt used. 

Food Products Co ) U.S 2,020,230, Nov 5 Various j Extractisg fatty oils, deodorizing liquids Wahelm 
structural and operative detaUs of a cascade deaerator. KcUe and Franz Carlsson. Bnt. 432,771, Aug 1, 1935 
Ammo acid salt sirup (concentrated food product) Oil or fat is ezid from meat, fish, fruits, etc , and srastc 
Chyosaku Wada Bnt 432,895, Aug. 6, 1(^5 See Fr waters or other liquids contaminated by fish, meat, etc . 
771,095 (C. A. 29, 890*). are deodonzed by exposing at water-bath temp , e.g.. 

Treating nee, nee offals or paddy, etc. Sam H. Gibbon 77-85*F , to the action of cryptococcus fungi or other 
(one-balf to Steel Bros 8; Co. Ltd ) U. S. 2,021,721. saccbaromyces types and of such bactena as are contamed 
Nov. 19. For improving the food value of the matenal m wheat and rye flours and then centrifuging or otherwise 
Its srater content is brought up to about 15-30% (as by sepg. 

soaking m warm water) and it Is then maintain^ for a 9 I^Ctin from plant and fruit materials Wm. C. Platt 
short time (suitably 5 to 10 mm } at a temp, below tbe (to Calif. Fruit Growers Czebange). U. S 2,020,572, 
freezmg point of water (suitably about —40*), and is Nov. 12. The On of a pectm ext. contg. solid impunties 
then heated in water and may be dned. App isdescnbcd is adjusted (suitably to about 121-1 6 for filtenng under 
Improving grain meal Rudolf RQter. Ger. C0S.917, pressure with use of a freely flowing siliceous filter-aid) 
Aug. 10, 1935 (Cl 53c {$ 02). The baking qualities of to a Po at which clear filtrates may be obtained with a 
flours are improved by treating tbe flour with org. amines filter-aid capable of high rate of flow but normally in- 
or amides, halogenaled at tbe N atom, e g , toluenesulfo- capable of producing clear filtrates from the eits. without 
dichloToamide, amyldibromoamme such adjustment of the pn 
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pectin preparations. Hans Schauwekcr. Fr. 785,151, 
Aue 3 1935. Dry pectin is made readily sol. m water 
by mixing finely powd. sugars, e. g., dextroses, with the 
finely powd pectin. One or more acids such os citric or 
tart^c may be added according to the use to which the 

^^ectons material. Mutual Citrus Products Co., Inc. 
Brit. 432,244, July 23, 1935. Material contg. pectose, 
e. g , fruit pulp, is washed to remove HjO-sol ingredients 
and the pulp is then mixed with a filter-aid, e. g., iiesel- 
guhr, pressed and dried. The washed material may be 
finely ground before addn of the filter-aid and lltSOi 
may be added at this stage. Jellies may be obtained by 
hydrotyimg the pectose to pectin 
Wax emulsions suitable for coating citrus muts. John 
R. MacRill (to Calif. Fruit Growers Exchange). U. S 
2,019,758, Nov. 5 A coropn which forms an emulsion 
when mixed with a solvent such as NaiCOt soln. and with 
water is formed of ingredients such as paraffin 553, car- 
nauba wax C8, a vegetable oil such as cottonseed oil 93, 
oleic acid 183 and tnethanolamme 98 parts 
Solidified honey. Victor J. Hampton. U S 2,021,450, 
Nov. 19 Natural honey is transformed into a hard, 
glassy solid product, by subjecting it to a partial vacuum, 
simultaneously heating it to about 70* and allowing the 
resultant viscous mass to solidify in an atm the relative 
humidity of which is 45% or less. 

Increasing the viscosity of gelatin. Jay Bowman and 
Vernon L. Harnack (to United Chemical & Organic 
Products Co.). U. S 2,020,234, Nov 5. Gelatin lor 


1 use as a food or for other purposes is treated to increase the 
ratio of its viscosity to its jelly strength by heating to 
about 05-125* for several hrs. 

Condiments for seasoning foods. Erich Brust. U. S. 
2,021,403, Nov 19. A mixt. of ciinc acid with a larger 
proportion of salt is slowly heated, with const, stimng, 
to the m. p of the citric acid and the stimng is continued 
to coat the particles of salt with a film of citric acid, fol* 
. lowed by cooling, with continued stirring, and addn. of 

* substances such as paprika, pepper and sugar. 

Treating nuts such as pistachio nuts In the shell. 
Joseph A Zaloom U. S. 2,020,533, Nov. 12. Salted 
nuts in the shell are provided with an outer coating such 
as edible shellac to seal the shell and assist in preserving 
the kernel in good condition. 

Coffee. RicoCn (S 4. r 1) Fr 785,418, Aug. 9, 
1935. A better extn of the alkaloids and aromatic sub- 
3 stances Is made by adding to the boiling water used or to 
the roasted ground colTee NaiHPOt in the presence of 
compds of NH,, alkali carbonates or bicnrlMnates and 
compds of Fc or A1 

Preserving green fodder Fnednch A. Henglein (to 
1. G. Farbemnd. A -G ). U. S. 2,021.906, Nov. 26. 
Green fodder, t. g., crimson clover, is treated with a soln. 
of ‘Vood-sugar" which serves as a preservative, while 
the materia! is kept in a silo 

* Preserving green fodder In silos, etc. Georg Meder 
and Ench Lggert (to I. G. Farbemnd. A -C.). U. S. 
2,0^,130, Nov. 26. Formic acid and a formate such as 
that of Na, K or NHi are used together ns preservatives. 


15-CHEMICAL INDUSTRY AND MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 

(plastics, RESINOIDS, INSULATORS, ADHESIVES, ETC.) 


RARLAN S MISER 


PreteBt.day material problems is the chemical industry. 
E. Ra^Id. Cham, Fabrtk 193S, 441-C — A review of 
imports and exports of Cu, Pb, Zn, So and A1 ; of German 
pr^uctioB from domestic and imported ores; of methods 
of economizing m eonstniction and of combating corrosion 
by coatmg and alloying; of (he recovery of scrap met^, ^ 
and the substitution of other materials for metals Tbuty- 
five references. J. H. Moore 

Progress in engineering knowledge dunng 1935. 

P. L. Alger. Cat. Eltc. Rn. 38, 516-57(1935).— A review 
of the contributions by General Electric Co.'s engineers 

c. G. r. 

Size distribudoo of industrial dusts. J. J. Bloomfield 
U. S. Puh. Iltalth Repu., Suppl, No. 1 IS, 9 pp (1935) —17 
references. J. A Kennedy » 

Increasing the production of plastic materials M K. 
Shcherbakov. Usptkhi Kkim. 4, 773-99(1935). — A re- 
view of various production processes, sources of raw ma- 
terials and the chem., phys. and elec, properties of the 
products obtained. F. H. Ratbmann 

Progress in the chemistry of synthetic resms. B. V. 
Maksorov. Uspelhi Kkim. 4 , 539-72(1935).— A review 
of the manuf. and properties of the various types of e 
synthetic r^ms. F. H. Rathmann 

Preparation of artificial resins by benzylation of al- 
buminoids. B. V. Maksorov and K. A. Andrianov. 

gin. mat. plasliques 11, 82-3, 115, 211-13(1935).— 
Casern, CHjO-treated galalith. horn, yeast, fish scales, 
castor-seed cake, gelatin and glue can be benzylated by 
tratmg with NaOH and refluxing with BzCl at 89-110*: 
the pasty reaction product can be steam distd to remove 
products, washed with warm dil. AcOH and then 9 
vnth HjO till free from Cl, and finally dried in vacuum at 
yielding a product that is sol. in mists, of ale. wnh 
AlejCO or aromatic hydrocarbons, and in cbforioated 
hydrocarbons, less sol. in EtOH and BuOH, very iliffi. 
culily sol. in EtiO, spirit of turpentine and oils, and com- 
plelelj msol. in benzine and water; in dil. solns. of bases 
j^froduet swells and finally dissolves. Fractional pptn. 
ot L*H|.aIc. soln. by means of xylene showed that products 


of considerably higher m. p. and viscosity can be sepd. 
from the total reaction products. Lacquers produced by 
prepg i 15-25% soln. of the resin in alc.-CtH« mizt., 
withorwitboutaddn.of aplastifier (C% tritolyl phosphate 
on the wt. of resm), were applied to thin paper and to 
glass, dried at atm. temp, for 69-60 min. and then 30 
mm. at 100*. The resulting films were not scratched by 
a sharp point under a load of 300 g., and could be wound 
around a rod 5 mm. m diam without showing any signs 
of cracking The dielec. properties of freshly prepd. films 
were comparable to those obtained under the same con- 
ditions by the usual insulating lacquers (phenol-formalde- 
hyde resins, copair, g2>T7taJs, eta.): but the resistinty falls 
off rapidl) when treated with HjO or acid or alk. solns., 
espeaally HCl A. Papmeau-Couture 

Thermal Insulators and their application. A. Clausset. 
Verre stheales ind. 6, 425-7(1035).— An elementary theory 
of thermal insulation. Herbert S. Willson 

Asbestos in electrical insulation H. Warren. India 
Rubier J, 90, No. 17a (rntem. No.), 19-22 (Oct. 31, 
1935).— A review and discussion. C. C. Davis 

Recent progress in dielectric strength. John B. White- 
head Elec, Eng. 54, 1283-9(1935). — A summary of some 
1934-1935 results indicating the scope and significance 
of research involved in the formulation and appheation of 
elec, insulating materials. Fifty-five references. 

W. H. Boynton 

The adhesive power of adhesives MaiDetpy. Kunit- 
stoffe 2S, 165-8(1935). — ^The use of various adhesives for 
slicking paper to paper, patching tire mner tubes, making 
safety glass and soldering metals is discussed. To obtain 
good adhesion, the adhesive must penetrate and fill sur- 
face pores. , J. W. Perry 

The distribution of the plasticizer in the artificial feather 
film. Walter M. Munzmger. Kunslstcffe 25, 249-51 
(1935),— Artificial leather Is apt to become sticky, when 
solvent residues or relatively nonvolatile solvent impurities 
or excessive amts, of plasticizers diffuse to the surface. 

J. W. Perry 
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Coated fabrics la construction industfT. Dorman 
McBitfuey £«f. Cim 27, 140CK5(1?35). G G. 

Turkey-red oil from grapeseed ofl W eltrart. Setfen- 
SitdfT-Zit 62, 95S(1^35) —Practical experience has con- 
Tmced B . that sulfocatal crspe^ccd oil is a poor substitute 
for sulfonated castor oil J. W. Peiij 

Sii^ocated oils \ E. Sunderland 11, ivo. 10, 

61-4, 71, Ko 11, 1)1-4, Xo 12, Cr-gflWo) — Manuf . 
properties and applications of sulfonated oils are discussed. 

E. Schenibel 

Dressings, polishes and abrasire preparations for auto- 
mobile finishes Carl Decher, Jr Setjenstfdfr-Zlt 62, 
709-11, 732-3, 752-3, 772-4(1935) — Raw materials, 
recipes, production methods and the proper use of Tunoos 
prepns are discussed J. TV, Perry 

Shoe dressings — yesterday and today. Karl Dopl. 
Kunttsteiffe 2S, 103-9(1933). J. TV'. Perry 

Eire recipes Floor wax, rust remormg paste, liQuid 
metal cleaner, liquid fnrmtnre polish and kqtud bla^ store 
polish Leo Ivanorsrty Sei/nttedfr-Zt: 62, 7fvS^, 
732(1935) J TV*. Perry 

Iron in common sponges P. Robin J. pkam 
iitm 21, 600—1(1933) — The quantities of Fe occumnc 
in sponges of difierent ongm are recordrf They Tary 
with the geographical source, being larger jn hfediterra- 
nean, smaller m TV'est Indian sponges. S, TValdbott 
Paint remorers R. Forder Pciri Iferinf 5,314-16 
(1935) — There are 4 types of remos-ers for paint ^ms. 
U) xnetdi , (3) caustic alkali, (3) elec method and (4) 
org. solrent The 4th type u aubdmded into 3 groops 
(1) (CHi)iCO, (2) high fiash or noninfla, mutable and (3) 
Mfr-O base TV axes and selrenu are discussed A paint 
remorer may eonUin ms, a protectire coUoid, a wax 
preapitafitandawaxsolrent Speaal measures are neces- 
sary for remot'al of coatings ether than o3 pamt A 
formula is pven for each of the 3 types of org «t4teiit 
paint restorers and several patent nos are appended. 

TV. il. Wynton 

Syothetie detergents and their prteneal appheabon 
Oskar Vhl Sei/rajieier-Zij 62. f5i7-6, 7i9-20U<»35).— 
A review emphasiiing practical problems J TV*. P 


Plastics used in food equipment (Lee) 12. Fite mU 
and their pretention (TVmd) 20 Gas filters (Fr. pat 
734,773) 1 Lacquers and plastic masses (Bnt pat 432,- 
702) 26 Urethans tdenis as di*peruBg, softening or 
suing agents] (Ger. pat 619,300) 10 Alkali metal 
tetrapbo<phates Iproducts used as detergents] fU. S 
pat. 2,019,665) IS Quaternary ammoniuTTi salts (emul- 
sions for treatment of fibrous matenals] (Bnt pat 433,- 
350) 10 Cellulose ioils (gas mask -wmdows] (Bnt. pat 
432,772] 23 Ester-like compds (as soaps and actne 
O-yieldmg agents] (Ger pat. ClC,947) 10 


Effecting reactions with circulating gases Kenneth 
Gordon and Impenal Chemical Industries Ltd Bnt 
432,574, July SO, 1935 In carrying out reactions with 
cjTCulaUng gases, the gases are purified by being passed ifl 
rapid co-current flow with a liquid absorbent, which re- 
moves in each operation onlv a small proportion of the 
tindesired constituents. Specific applications are <fc- 
slrwlire XH, xynlfcrju and JifrOJf tyn- 

Ihftis 

Filters for gas masks and like proteebre apparatus 
Degea A -G (Auerges ). Ger 619,27S Sept 26, 1935 
(Cl 61a 29.30). A paste coutg gas-absorbiog reagents 
IS kneaded into a porous support, e g , rubber sponge 
The paste may contain also a biBdmg or stiSemng agent, 
e. g, waterglass. cement or gelatin, and (or) a powd. 
adsorbent, e g, active C 

_ Plastle materials Deutsche HydnciTverke A -C Fr 
7S5,009, July 31, 1933 Artificial albuminoid matenals 
in gelatin, strong glue, ca<em, alburrin, etc , are softened 
and made elastic by adding ^iphauc, aromatic or cyclo- 
ahphatic ales contg. 6 or more C atoms or ethers or esters 
of these compds , or cyclic ethers contg an OH group ot 
an ether or ester thereof Thus, a soln of oleic ale in 


MeOH B incorporated in fused gelatin, and aettane- 
glycerol benzoate m BuOH is added to as artificial casern 
tnatenal. 

Plasbtmatenals I. G Farbemnd A -G. Fr. 755,522, 
Ang. 12. 1935. In making films, threads and mdded 
artides ftora plastic materials sol in org. solvents, par- 
ticularly cellulose deriN’s , hilohydrm esters ol polyhydne 
ales in which all the free OH groups are esienfied with 
aliphatic carbox) be acids of straight chain contg at least 
S C atoms, are used as emollients Examples are ethylene- 
chlorohjxlnn niphthenate and -phenyisiearate, mono- 
chlarobydcm-distearate and ^ryihntedipalmitate and 
dibrmnohvdnn ester cocittic aad (CHjBr CHBr CHj - 
O COR, R IS cociruc acid) 

Plastic substances I, G Farbemnd A -G. Fr. TBo,- 
T05, Aug. 17, 1935 Plastic substances of high mol wt. 
are made by cauung alkali, all. earth or NH« sulfides, 
particiJarly polysulfides, to act on polybalo compids hav- 
ing the halogen atoms attached to C atoms cd lowxr 
abphatic chaiu and contg. the group CO, e g . glycetrJ- 
tnsmonochloroacctate, the di^ster of gly^ and CHClr- 
COOH, sorbitd tetrakismonorhlcroacetate, dichloroace- 
tone, 6<hlorcethy\ ester and 0<hlocoethvlaimde of CB>- 
OCOOH and dichlorodiacetrlethyleneibamme. 

Plasoc substances 1 C Farbemnd. A -O Fr. 7SS,- 
S6I,Aug 21,1953 Odorless products resembling rubbCT 
arc made by causing alkali, alL. rai^ or sulfides, 
particularly pcdrsulfides, to set on aromatic compds 
contg at least 2 halogen stems m aliphatic side chams. 
e g , benrylidene chJonde, benrotnchlonde or p-iyl)lene 
dichlonde A diluent such as EtOH or water u used, and 
if xrater is used dispersing or emulsifying agents bjc added 

Tesbng themosetbag plisbe matenals Bakebie 
Corp Bnt. 432.64$, July 31, 193& The matenals arc 
tested by *ub;ecung a predetd quantity thereof to heat 
and pressure in a mold provided with a channel along which 
tbematenal may flow, maintaining the best and pressst 
until the maienal sett and mcasunng the extent and («r] 
rate of flow along the channel App is desenbed. 

Apparatus for extruding plasbc matenal under pretsen, 
Impoial Chemical Industnes Ltd Fr. 7^,7S^, Aug. 19, 
1935 Means for removing gas by reduction of pressure 
before exmiding 

RUsbc compesiboas containing resins and cellulose 
dtmabxes Harry B DyVstra aad TVaJter E. Lawyaa 
(to E f. du Pont de Xemours & Co ). tl. S 2,021,131, 
Kov. 12 Compos such as tho'e cuntg celluloie esters 
and ethers, etc , ire plasiiazcd with esters of the general 
fomrala R'OCOR'COOR*COOR‘ in which R* and R‘ 
are univalent radicals derived from mooohydm ales , 
R’ IS a bivalent hydrocarbon radical and R* is a bivalent 
aliphatic hydrocarbon radical, »uch as butjl phthalyl 
viDvI glycolatc or the like 

Arbfiatl resms TVlIhelm Kraus Bnt 432,637, July 
25.1935 Condensation products axe prepd bycondensuig 
a phenol, e.g , PhOH orcstsol. 1, urea 1-2 and an aq aod 
CH|0 scin , of pn below 3, 2—4 mol proportions in the 
presence of such quantitv of (CH|],Xi that the reaction 
miit. IS aad The (CII|)|X« may be added as a whole or 
in parts or it may be prepd ^m XHi and CIIjO added 
separatefy. The urea may be replaced by mixts thereof 
with other compds that react with CH O, e g , thiourea, 
urethan, formamide, actlamide and osamide The prod- 
ucts may be worked up with fibrous or filling matenals, 
e g . crilulose 

Synthebe resms TValter Wollaston (to Brunswick- 
Balke-Collcnder Co) 1' S 2,019,591, Xov 5 .4 

compn of stiff consi'lenev is formed contg a urea forto- 
aldebjde resm mixed with a phthalie anhydride glvcerol 
resin, a phenol-formaldehyde resm and a filler nich as 
btho^ne, ZnO or barj-tes and artides such as billiard 
Kill., toys, etc , are molded from the cotrpn under beat 
and pressure, and are then finally shaped and finished 

Synthetic resms F I du Font dc Xemours A Co 
Bnt. 433,452, Vug 12, 1935 Resinous vub'tances are 
prepd by causing to react at elevated temp and In the 
pre se nce of alkali 1 or more dihalo drni s of formula halo- 
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S“i?^ort dOPdcarVpBoI. of R(HO^)- 


CfArOH)R' where Ar and Ar' are phenjleees, whjch may be healed to a much higher lemp. than the re«m 
m\v esjTr alhTl. oll-oxy or halo subsUtuents or, prel- alone without decompn. i- -c* rj-o 

^MT^^a^econdary or Mrluri' alkil group in ^-posiuon Vmyl resms Soc Nobel francaise. Tr. .85,£*9, 
Se’phS Si. and R and are H. alk>l or ar>l Aug 13. 1935. Condensation products of polyimy al« 
erow* ^ A portion of the phenol may be replaced by an and aldehjdes hanflg a cliem structure of acetals^ 
amt. of a dihydrosj-diarylsulfone or jiy 1 or tomc ^ stabiliied by anliosidanu such as hydroqtimone. pjro- 


monohCdnc phendUnd a proportion of the dihaloeompd * gallol and -antiorygen RR5 . 

“ - ^ , j ..^..,..1., Resmous composition suitable for coatings, etc. Laryl 

Sl> Ito L I du Pont de Nemours & Co.). U. S. 2,022,' 


may be replaced by a tnonohalo conipd Among e-rampUs, 
resins arc prtpd. by condensing, in presence of HjO and 
NaOH, dichlorodielhyJ ether and (1) di-(4 h>dri«>- 
phenyD-dimeihylmexhanc (1), with or without the addn 
of di-(4>hydroxrphenyl)*sulfone, (2) di-(4-hydroTy'3* 
methyl-phenyD-dimethylmethane, (3) di-(4-hj-droxy-3,5- 
dichlorophenyD-dimeihylmethane, and (4) o-creso! and 
I, or by condensing I, m presence of HiO and NaOll, 3 
anth ethyJeae or amylene dichlonde The resins may be 
used m yanous compns m conjunction with soltents, 
pigments, fillers, plasticuers, etc , as adhesii es, impregnat- 
ing, coating, sizing, glazing or water-proofing agems, 
bmders for Imoleum plastics, glass substitutes, cements 
and sealing waxes, varnishes, etc. 

Synthetic resms. \\’ilhelm Kraus Austnan 142,SP3, 
Sept. 25, 1933 (O. 39a) Urea and NtHi are condensed 
with CHiO in the presence of an acid condeaiang agent 
The preferred proportions are 1 mol of CHtO or slightly 
more for ea^ mol of urea, 2 mols of CHjO for each mol 
of NjH 4, and less than 0.05 mol of NiH« for each mol 
of urea. KzH4 may be taken as its hj-drate or as a salt 
Other reagents which condense with CHiO. e g , thiourea 
or phenol, may be added to the min The reaction is 
effected at a raised temp, m the presence or absence of 


Oil, Nov 26 A resinous reaction product IS formed from 
a noncellulo<ic polyhydne aJc such as gljcerol and the 
product obtained by heating together an org. polybasic 
acid such as phthalic anh> dnde and a cellulo'^ denv. such 
as cellulose acetate or ethjl or benzyl cellulose. 

Cyananude resin Palmer W Griffith (to Amencan 
Cyanamid Co) U S 2,019,490, Nov. 5 CIIjO i> 
added to an unaltered soln of cyannmide of a pn between 
4 and 8 and the ppt formed is sepd. and chemically com- 
bined with water to form a product which is suitable for 
molding 

Polyhydric aJcobol-poJjbasic acid resins Ben T. 
Soren<on (to £ I du Pont de Nemours & Co ). U. S 
2.019,510. Nov 5 See Can 351,817 (C. A 29,69750 

Electric msulatmg compositions Siemens &. Halske 
A -G Cer C10.2o3, Sept. 30, 1935 (Cl 21r 2 11) 
Rublier is mixed with a water-msol cellulose denv , c g , 
cellulose iaurate, without the aid of a solvent or dispersing 
agent A softening agent, e g . a mmeraf wax, is mclnded 
la the compn . and is preferably mued separately with the 
rubber or the cellulose denv The proportion of cellulore 
denv. may be about 40% The compns are particularly 


water or other sohent. Sp. processes are desenbed The ^ ureful for msuhtieg submanse cables. 


products are more easily molded than the known reuns 
of the urea-CHiO type 

Syathehc resms Soc. pour I'md chin i. D51c Cer 
612,626, Sept. 16. 1935 (O. 12c 17 05). Resms insol 
in water are pnpd. by heating 1 mol. of urea with 2 mols 
of CHiO. The aq. »la. of the conden<auon product u 
further heated in the presence of free OH ions with sub- 
stances (except dicyanodiatnme) which, with CH*0 or 
Its condensation products and free OH ions, form tosol. 
re^ns, till the insol. resms sep. Examples of the sub- 
stances used in the second stage are phenylurea, thiourea, 
PhNKt, urea, biuret, and d'Uaphthylamine. all with 
NaOH. 

Synthefie re^s Allgemeine Elektnocats-Ges Ger 
619,439, Oct. 1. 1933 (a 12c. 20 02). See Bnt 3*»3,034 
(C. A. 28, 352«). 

Synthetic resins. Elly Poliak (nee Hissberger). Fr 
785,765, Aug. 19, 1935. A soft resin is prepd by beating 
together urea and (CHt)»N» in the presence or not of a 
solvent and, after removal of the liqtud, is transformed into 
a hard sol. rean by sepn. of water. 

Synthetic resms from urea (or tiuourea) and formalde- 
hyde. 1. G. Farbenmd. A.-G. (Karl Eisenmann and Hans 
Scheuermann, inventors). Ger. 618,743, Sept. 10, 1935 
I2c. 17.05). Addn. to 683,426 (C A. 28, 1560*). 


Heat'lfisnlatmg material Insulations (London) Ltd 
Fr 784,802, July 25, 1935 Diatomacrous earth is ground, 
mixed with ground furnace slag and a binder, such as 
CaCOi and a small amt. of NaG The m-iss is moistened, 
compressed to the desired shape and heated under steam 
pre«sure until a chem reaction takes place between the 
CaCOt, NaG and slag. Oucose may be u*cd as a tempo- 
rary binder. 

6 Cables, insulatios. Allgcmeioe Elekmcttiu-Gesell- 
schaft (to The Bntish Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd.). 
Bnt. 432,284. JUy 24, 1935. Cables, condensers and 
other elec. app. are impregnated with a compd. contg. a 
considerable amt. of CO| that has been dissolved therein 
under pressure and which escapes to fill any v oids formed 
in the impregnated dielec during operation of the app 
RoneoBduEtuig coverings for heat Franz Wm. Sevmg, 
j .4M Bergqvist and Karl E. Olsson Bnt. 432,019, July 
16, 1935 In heat insulation comprising 'paced sheets of 
a transparent material havang the mech. properties of 
paper, e g , cellulo'c acetate, the sh«ls are impregnated 
with particles of material havnng a metallic luster, e g.. 
metals, alloys, metallic compds. Air bubbles may be 
blovro m the mass during the prepn. of the sheets 
Pielectric materials. The Bntish Thomson-Houston 
Co. Ltd. Bnt. 433,070, Aug. S, 1935 Elec, app 


Prowss of 8 pronded'with a dielec', in^alaung and (or) cooling m^ium 


G«. 588,426 is replaced by a higher ale. contg. more than 
8 C atoms m the imL, e. g., cetyl ale, or mixts of ales, 
obtained by reducing animal or i-egetable oils, fats or 
^es or by oxidizing paraffin wax. The proportion of 
higher ale. must be at least 20%, ealod. on the urca-CH,0 
p^uct. The soly. properties of the products vary with 
tie proportion of higher ale. The products are u'efol a$ 
components of lacquers or, after addn of an acid hardening 
agent, for making molded articles. Examples and im- 
merous details are given 

c^*^-^5S“*l?****°“*- Carbide Chemicals & Carbon Corp 
fr. io4,Kl, July 22, 1935 k'inyl re«ins resulting from the 
joint pdymemauon of a vinyl hahde with a wovl ester 
ofM ahphauc ead have added thereto heat stabilizes 
^P^ of met^s or metal compds. which form tiLsc4 
substances having a moderate reduour 
action. Examples are oxides of Sb, Bi, Cu and Hg, sulfite 


comprising a non-cryst. halogenated diphenyl ketone 1 
which the mol. proportion of the halogen is at least equal 
to that of the H. Diphenyl ketone, prepd. by causmg 
CJJ* to react with CG, in presence of AIGz, hyxirolyzing 
the product and fractionating, is halogenated m presence 
of Fe or Fe chloride as cataly't to give mixts. of iromenc 
halogenated diphenyl ketones. In Bnt. 433,071, Aug. 8, 
, 1935. tie medium compri«es anon^rryst. solid or liquid 
halogenated dibentyl Such products may be prepd by 
treaUag chlorobenzene* with ethj lene dichlonde in ores- 
ence of AlClj 

Dielectric material suitable for condensers. Raymond 
H. Hobrock (to Western Elec. Co). U. S ”0^468 
Nov. 12. Material such as paper is impregnate with an 
insulauon coinpn. composing a halogenated naphthalene 
«• hiriogi mat ed st<^e aad and a substantially amorphous 
naraffin hydrocarbon matenal m minor proportion (the 
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compoiiests of ibe mixt. bems sol la tbe liiiuid tillage but 
insol m the solid 

Adhesres I G Farbcnmdustne A -G Brtt 432,- 
977, Aug 7, IXSo Addn to 401,200 (C A. 28. r4Sl*). 
Low polyinenzed halogenated polyvinyl chlondes that 
are obtained according to 401,200 by further cblonnatton 
of polyvinyl chlorides in the presence of soli ents or sgcnls 
promoting the formations of suspensions are used as a 
basis for adhesives, panictilarly for leather cements In 
an csample, a leather cement is obtained by dissoltmg 
low poIjTnenred pol yvmt 1 chloride 20 in methylene chlor- 
ideSOpartS Cf C A. 29,2262' 

Dry powdered adhesives Henkel & Oe GmbH 
Bnt -^,456, Julj 15. 1935. This corresponds to Fr. 
76fi,5CH (C A 28,7445'). 

Testing the adhesive properties of coatings aneh as 
asphalt, paint or lacquer Gra R Hoover and George B. 
Shafer (to American Rolling hliU Co ) U. S 2.020,S91. 
Kov 12 A jet of fluid such as water or other inert li(|Uid 
IS projected bom a nozzle so as to impinge at the edge of 
an isolated area of the coating material (the coating sup- 
port and nozzle being at an angle of about 45*), App is 
described 

Cements Alfred S. Colling Bnt 432.493. July 25, 
1935. A cement that will stick rubber or fabne to metal 
consists of Pans white 40, rosin 3, dammar or copal gum 
15. C«Ht 15. naphtha 23 and rubber 1 5 parts Whiting 
may be added to make the cement suitable for sUcLjng 
vitreous tiles to plaster cement surfaces 
Wettmg and other agents Soc. pour find chim A 
Bile Fr 785,475, Aug. 10, 19^ Products having ex- 
cellent eapdlary properties are made by aejiating the NHt 
group or groups of aromatic amines which contain at 
least one hydroxj'alleyl or hydrosyalkTlaryl ^ulfoneamide 
group, estenfled tf desired with H-S0«, with aliphatic 
carboxylic aads contg more than 3 C atoms. The OH 
group IS then estenfled with HjSO, if not previously esten- 
fled. Thus, the hydroxymethylamide of l-nitro-3- 
benzenesulfome acid is estenfled with HtSO«, routed to 
the l-ammo compd. and acylited with oleic and chlon^ 
or laune aad chlonde Other examples are gives. 

Wetting and other agents Conpagnie nationale de 
matiires eoloraates &. manufactures de produtts chimtques 
du nord riufiies 4tablissements Kuhlmann Fr 785,561. 
Aug 13, 1935 These are prepd from ketones of the 
formula RCOR and RCOR' (R being an aliphatic chain 
of more than 8, preferably 13--1S, C atoms. R' being a 
chain o! less than 5 C atoms), by h^ogeaauos One or 
more of the halogens may be replaced by a solubjuang 
group or a short chain coDlg such a group Thos.aketooe 
denied from steanc acid is dissolved in CO, and Cl is 
passed through the soln. Other examples are gnen 
Wetting and washing agents Herbert Tlesch. Carl 
Flesch and Leonore T Abelmann (trading as Farb- und 
Gerbstoffwerke Carl Flc'ch, Jr ). Bnt 433,206, Aug 7, 
1935 SeeFr 707,7SS (C A 29,532') 

Wetting, washmg and dispersmg agents, soaps 
1 G Farbenindustne A -G Bnt 433,305, Aug 8, 
1935 Oxidation products of nouaromatic hydn>CBrboii$ 
of high mol wt are dissolved m a HiO-uisol sedvent or 
tnixt. of solvents, the soln is treated with an atk. sub- 
stance dissolved in H|0 m such amt that the acid p o rt i o D S 
of the oxidation products are neutralized, the aq soap 
soln IS sepd and the unsaponifiable constituents may then 
be eztd from it by means of the same or another BiO- 
msol solvent The soap soln may be evapd. to dryness 
and formed into shaped soaps, soap powder, etc Amcaig 
examples, hard paraffin is oxidized with air by heatnig 
m the presence of Na and hin palmitates, the prodoct is 
dissolv^ in a tmit of benzine and ale and stirred with 
warmNa.CO,soln .tbesoapsola isremovvd after settling, 
extd with benzine and evapd in a roll drier to Iona • 
soap powder 

Compoabons fer use as wetting agents Wm Todd (to 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd ), U. S 2.n20,3S5’, 
Not. 12 A dry mirt readily sol m water is formed cd 
a wetting agent such as one of the sulfonsted alkylated 
naphthalene senes and an alkali metal sulfonate ot ben- 


) xene, aniline or an A’-subsbtutedanilme such as Kabenryl- 
gnilme sulfonate or the like. 

'‘Assistants" suitable for use as wettmg agents in 
the textile and related indnstnes Hans BdJer and Her- 
mann Schuette (to I G. Farlienind A-G). U. S 
2^)20,453, Nov. 12. A product from the incomplete 
bqnid phase oxidation of nonaromatic hydrocarbons of 
high-mol wt. such as par affin cr gas oil from which son- 
oxidized hydrocarbon matenal has been sepd and which 
S contams at least 15^ of ales and oleflns is caused to re- 
act with a sulfonating agent. Vanoui examples are pven. 

Phosphone esters Bohme Fettrhcmie-Ges m. b H. 
Ger. 619.019, Sept 20, 1935 (O. 12<» 6 04). Aliphatic 
ales, contg more than 8 C atoms are treated at atm or 
raised temp, with acetylphosphone acid or a reagent which 
yields It, e g , a mixt of AcCl and H4FO4 Fbospbonc 
esters of the ales , useful as vriiini, emJnfyirtg end 
j cItaHSftit ogrnls, are obtained. Examples are given of 
the manuf of esters from stearyl, lauryl and oleyl ales 
Moldable composibca Harold S Holt (to E. I do 
Pont de Nemours & Co). D S 2,022,001, Nov 26 
A ibermoplasUc, substantially water insensitive CHiO- 
treaied cawin coropn is used together with a poly- 
carboxvlic acid-polybvdnc ale. condensation product 
Holding powder suitable for making brushes of elec- 
tric machines Carleton N. Smith and Newcomb R. 
4 Chaney (to National Carbon Co ). U. S 2,020.095, 
Nov. 5 A finely dlv^ded conductive matenal, prino- 
pally C.isuwd with a minor proportion of a nnyl resin such 
as that feeined by the conjoint po'ytnen»tioa of vinyl 
chlonde and vinyl acetate, the visjl rrun being distributed 
on the surface of the conductive material m extremely fine 
subdivision. 

Drea-fomaldebyde melding composibon Kenneth N, 
Fnaciwo (to Amencu Cyanamid Co ) U. S 2,020,024, 
’ Nov. S A cellulosie filler such as paper pulp is in* 
pregnated with a crea-CH>0 eondesvauoa product and 
the matenal is then dned and ground to a powder. Ag 
glomeraied into lumps with an ag *oItt of a urea-CH^ 
condensation product, the lumps are disintegrated ato 
relatively dense granules, and the granules are preformed 
under prex<ure to pve a product which can be molded 
under heat and pressure to form strong and tmifonn prod- 

Molded book covers of rubber and other materials 
Arthur G. Kendall (to Morland & Impey Ltd ). U. S 
2,020,214. Nov. 5. A layer of rubber is used adjaerat at 
lewst one layer of another theirooplastic matenal such as 
a synthetic resin rompn. which is united with and harder 
tl»n the rubber. Various mfg details are desenbed^ 
ArbScia) leather. Horace Johnson Martin Fr. ,Ro,- 
1(C, Aug 2, 1935 Uaste and crude leather ere reduced 
^ 10 a uniformly colIt»dal state by meeh disintegration in 
the presence of water, e g , m a colloid mill, and the 
TvsulUlig product IS tanned pv^Ilg a leather having the 
properties of the natural product but which esn be made 
10 anv desired shape or length 

Fabnc-cotbag apparatus for making artificial leather 
Atlas Ago cbem Fab A -C (Otlo Fprtcktlsen, mventor) 
Cer.619.129. Sept 23, 1935 (Cl SS 7). 

■ Cesdensabon prodnets Henkel A Cic GmbH 
Fr 785.496, Aug 10,1935 Products which are emollients, 
artificial revms, etc , and may be used in lacquers, v-ar- 
mshes, etc , are made by causing oxidation products of 
natural resins or resinic acids contg at least 1 COOH 
group to react with org eompds contg at least 1 011 
group, or their functional denvs capable of reacting, e g, 
glycerol, glytols, BuOH, hexanol, benryl ale . PhOH, 
cievol, epiehlorohydnn, aminopropanediol, tnethanolam- 
9 loe and their halides and alk-ylene oxides 

Pheool-amine-aldehyde cendensaboo products Aug 
Noarack A -G , Richard Hessen and Karl A. Schuch 
Bnt, 433.f06, Aug 19, 1935. Condensation products 
are prepd from CH,0, a phenol or hotnolog thereof and 
an aromatie amine by condensing the CIIjO with 1 of the 
aromatic compo n ents to yield a sol resinous product and 
further condensing this with the other aromatic compd 
aad CHsO or with a preformed sol resinous condensation 
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nrrwlitct derived from the other aromatic eompd. and 1 of an 0 -contg. catalyst such as benroyl peroxide, with the 
cn O the reaction taking place in a hfiuid or viscous adcln , if desired, of dyes, plasticisers, etc., mtetruptmg 
medium and the condensation being continued until the polymerization when the wixt. has reached sirupy 
formation of layers takes place. Among examples, (I) consistency, just capable of llowing. placing the sirup 
a Mscous PbOH-CII|0 resol is dissolved in PhKlIi and between 2 sheets of glass or other polished matcnal, and 
the product condensed with CHiO m the presence of Ka,- allowing the polymcriration to proceed slowly at not above 
COi and (2) an acid<Qndcnsed PhNlli-ClljO resin is 50" until solidification is complete 

dissolved m PhOH or cresol and the product condensed Chlorinated polymers of acrylic acid and derivatives 
with CHjO in presence of NajCO, or NHi « for making molded articles, etc Waller Bauer (to R6hra 

Phenol-formaldehyde condensation products Alan & Haas Co ) U S 2,021,703, Kov 19. Various cx- 


A. Drummond, Howard 11 Morgan and Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries Ltd Brit 433,539, Aug 12, 1035 Resins 
are tnanufd by causing CH,0 to react with a cresol or a 
xylcnol, or a mixt thereof, in the presence of more than 
0 5% of NHi (calcd on the amt of phenol), the reaction 


amples are given of the production of chlonnalcd denvs. 
from compds such as polymerized acrylic acid methyl 
ester, polyacrylic acid, polymerized methacrylic acid 
ethyl ester, etc , which may be used for the production 
of artificial materials such as lacquers, films, intermediate 


being continued sufficiently long and the proportion of layers for safety glass, articles to be used m electro- 
phenol (0 CHiO being sufRcient lor the reaction product teclmofogy, flircade, artificial feathers, oil-dofh, rayon, 
to be permanently fusible and sol m drying oils _ J fabrics of various kinds 


Urea-formaldehyde condensation products I G 
Far^nmdustrie A -G. Brit 433, .530, Aug 12, 1035 
These are made by subjecting the products obtainable by 
condensation, preferably m the presence of acid condens* 
tng agents, of urea and (or) thiourea and CHtO or us 
polymers, or of melhylol denvs of urea ond (or) thiourea 
r alkyl ethers thereof, or of amorphous products of high 


Compositions containing collagen products Wilfred 
Graham Dewsbury and Arnold Dawes Fr 785,114, Aug. 
2. 1933 See Dm 431,31.0 (C A 30, 103‘) 

Sheets and threads from polyvinyl chloride Max 
Hagedom (to Agfa Ansco Corp ) U S 2,020,042, 
Nov. 12 A soln of an after-chlonnated polymerized 
inyt chloride contg a firmly bound quantity of Cl above 


roof. wt. obtainable from the said methylol compds by corresponding to the formula CH, CHCl ond need- 

splitting off 11,0, or of mixts of said substances, in a niMo- ,ng for solution of 1 gm less than 15 ec of a mixt of Pha 

hydne ale solvent, to condensation m the presence of an ^nd cpichloih>drin mixed in the ratio of 3 1 at 100", 

aliphatic ale. contg more than 8 C atoms, nemrahzing the mm keeping the polyvinylchloride in soln for at 

reaction mixt , expelling the excess of ale. solvent and i^ast 6 mm when cooled to 20", is used for casting to 
heating the remaining resinous product until it has become fjms or sheets or for forming threads 

sol m aromatic hydrocarbons The products may be Emulsions H Th D&hme A -G Fr 785 OOC Tulv 

rndVll lu di!iny.Us^t 4 f l oi m Stable emulsions of fatty materials’ore'made 

nu without tbc addfl of special protective colloids by miiiag 

“n't* 2 different colloidal electrolytes, 

east articles that harden on heating and are suitable as 
substitutes for glavs Among 8 example*, (1) dimethylol- 
urea is heated with BuOH, FtOII, urea nitrate and the 
mixt, of ales, obtained from (be acids of palm kernel oil, 
the reaction tmxt. is neutralized with Nair 04 , the excess 


having t 

anion giving nse to an electrostatically neutral compd. 
insol in water ond adding to this compd. an excess of one 
of the constitutive dements or any other colloidal electro* 
lyle until the material gives a stable emulsion with water. 
The fatty matcnal is preferably added to one of the con* 

tk. rts'm I. (mhn krt.d.d .1 R5-SI5-. and (2) a miat, ol d “S 

dimethylolurw and dimeth.lolthiour.. is hm.d with 1^*1’ ”.”kds of tlie aliphatic, arniriatic, aliphatic ara- 

Baoir, rioir and oclod.cyl ilc. as in (I) and the product S?"5- hydnjaroroalic and licttrocyclic rones, or salts ol 

is kneaded roith phthalic anhydride end hardened in •ISo'liso- and alkyhsolhio-nren As electrolytes wilh col- 

mold, loidal anion may be used alkyl esters of strong mineral 

Resinous polymerization products Ilarotd J. Tattcrsall Polybasic acids, c g , dodecyl-, hexadecyl-, octadecenyl- 

and Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. Bnl. 433.M0. ?“** octadepl-sulfales or their alkali salt*, alkali salts of 

Aug 12, 1935 Polymerized acrylic esters or their homo- free fa^ acids and pn^ucts_ hav ing a basis of 


esters or mixts. thereof by heat, light or other 
means, preferably in the presence of an O-calalyst, if 


with an alk.ali salt of dodecyl sulfate, auryl-pyndinium 
,..n.a.,uu.j > 1 , kjic Ol uii \/-<.-avuyb» II '’•sulfate >5 added in amt. such that the paste obtained 

desired with the addn. of plasticizers, dyes or other effect vi*cosity. The salted water is *cpd. by heating, 

mateiials, interrupting the polymerization when the mixt. ^ percentage emulsion of pos charge is obtained 
has the consistency of a thick sirup just capable of pour- b^ fresh addn. of lauryl-pyridimumbisulfate Byaddmg 

mg, placing the sirup between 2 horizontal sheets of glass "“fOl sulfate on emulsion of neg charge is obtained, 

or other matcnal, preferably polished, of which the upper "'her eramples are given. 

1 is counterpoised, allowing rdymerization to proceed Emulsifjmg agents, etc Henryk Cohn and Conrad 
slowly at not above 50* or, if necessary, with cooling down g Siebert. Fr. 785,078, Aug. 15, 1933 Waxes, such as 

to about 5® until solidification is complete, and removing sapond at ordinary temp by means of an 

the sheet of polymenzed material, advantageously after *•!•• KOII contg. petroleum ether. The product 
1st heating the plates with the solid polymer between them. •••sol. in ale. is sepd. and from the dissolved product is 
iD^eiampIcs, (1) Me methacrylate is heated to not above I’F means of water an insol. substance, which, on 

80* in the presence of Bz peroxide until the mol. wt. b swelling, absorbs a hrge amt of water which may be 
3000 by Staudinger's method, cooled to 30®, potymeriza- removed again by heating. The product has various 
tion completed at 20-25* between glass pfates. the technical uses but is particularly suitable for the prepn. 
Mndwieh heated to 80-90® and the sheet of polymer o' emulsions, and for comelics ond fharmaeeultcal prod- 
demched, and (2) (he materials and app. of (IJ being ^ 

used, a 1st layer is polymenzed without the top sheet ol Dispersing agents, etc. Impenal Chemical Industries 
glass, which is applied only after a 2nd layer of partly Dtd, Fr. 785,800, Aug 19, 1935. Products which are 

matenal has been poured on top of the 1st. used for emulsifying and dispersing or as auxiliary agents 

bneets ^de from polymerized substances Impenal in the textile industry are obtained by causing degras to 

Chemicaf ^ndustries Ltd. Fr. 785,606, Aug. 12, 1935. react with ethylene oxide. The reaction is earned out in 


in the form of sheets by polymerizing the ester or esters 
ny Heat, light or other means, preferably in the presence 


caustic alkali. 

Cleansing compositions. Johann Bertram and Ench 
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Sdueweck. Fr. 7e5.&41, Auf. 22, 1935 S« Ger. 616,- 
443 (C. A. 29, 7531'). 

Cleinser Kudolf ^lUe Ger. 616 , 8£5, Au2. S, 1935 
(Cl. 30A 13) A compn lor reraorzsg black jreast or 
oil, etc., from tbe hands, etc , coasists of leather felt 
pads so^ed in a mixt. of soap told and acetoee or other 
solvent tnisable with water. 

Bleachisg aeeats Henkel 6. De G m. b H Fr 
735,329, Aug 7, 1935 Bleaching agents conlg per- 
compds and salts of Pjro- and meta phosphates are 
stabilized m alk medium by adding A1 hydroxide, or 
s^ts of A1 by which the hydroxide is formed One ex- 
ample contains soap 57, neutral Ka pyropbo<Tbale 12. 
Ka perb^te 12, KajCOi 14 and Al hy^o^e S parts 
Penetrating li^d suitable for removing dirt, grease 
and rust from metal and lacquered ttirfaees, etc. L^dley 
K French U. S 2,021,448, Xov. 19 A mixt. of kero- 
sene CO, sulfoaated castor oil 20 and rulfonated cocoaot 
oil neutralized by rosia soap 20 % is stabilized by less than 
of ale. and forms an emuls'oa when rmxed with water. 
Polish Henn J. S CuviUiea Fr 7£5,300, Ang. 6, 
1935 Hie polish contains mineral oil 2 5. turpentine oil 
2A. ale 1, glycerol 0 11, CaCOi Q 6, shellac OB and ani- 
mal wax 1 kg 

Pohshifig composibon for use on fomittire or antomo- 
hiles Jo^Horig. H S 2,030,125, hCor 5. A polishing 
cotnpn IS formed of motor lubricating oil 1 oz , kerosene 
OB or , gasoline OB oz ■ "aatznotua od" 1 oz , lapan var- 
msh d^er 1 oz , lumture glne OB oz , "liquid broore" 
I B 02., Javel water IB oz , turpestice 0£S ct , "‘pUin 
white amfflema*' 0.25 oz , a "commercul disiafeetaat’* 4 
drops and camphor dl 7 d^s. 

Polishisg denees neh as wheels or belts eosprfslttg 
redhest rubber Frank K. hUtuherter (to Uugfoot 
Con>). \J. S 2,021,371, Nov. 19. A body of resilient 
rubber cames a tfag cuter layer of treated rubber, diS« 
eultly separable and nbstaatially Iselaztic, hanag very 
small fiswres aod earryug as outer cnausg of adhesive 
and abrasive material 

Aqueous oil emclslcas such as astosoWle polishes. 
Potter D. Sadi and Cyra S KimbaO. U S 2.021,027, 
Nov 12 An effiulslftf compu suitable for makios aq 
emnlsions of oils with 1 part of emulst£er to SO parts of 
od such as a lubneatmz oil to 200 parts of the cmnlsco 
as a whole comprises at least 3 colloidal substasces isdud- 
mg (a) starch, dextrm, glycogen or Cour, (b) gum aiabic 
or gtus sesegal, gum tragacauth or gum k^ya and (e) 
algin or pectin (the carbohydrate cutenal predominat- 
ing). A metal soap sucb as Ca or Al o’eate or stearate 
and an inorg abrasive material ttich as diatomaceous 
earth may be added to form a polishing c o m p n 

Cores for electric apparatus Hartstofl-hfecan-A -C 
(Hamrtag). Ger 619.0G4, Sept 23, 1935 (a 2le 
31 CO) Fowd. ferromagneiic matenal ol a granule diam 
below OB mm. is mued with a binder, e g., a soln 
of borax or r«ia, and with finely ground asbestos of a 
filament thickness below OBOI m.tn The mixt is then 
compressed m the usual way. 

Cotcs for electne apparatus Siemens & Kalske A -O 
Ger 619,0^5, Sept 23, 1935 (O 21g 31.03) Powd 
ferromagnetic material is coir p r e s sed into a ngid fonn 
with the aid of aa insulating binder m a proportion below 
that necessary for the required degree ol insulation. The 
eompresied matenal is then further insulated by impregna- 
tion w-th an oil or fat m a nosviseons liquid form. 

Magnets ilitsuhishi Fienki K K. Yogoro Nato and 
Tafce«hi Takei Ent. 432,152, July 22, 1935 In a 
magnet emasticg of a magnetized mass of partides of 
otiits of Fe and other metals, disintegration » prevented 
by aa exterior proteelrve covering of by a reinforcement 
etnl^dded in the matenal or by both these means The 
material may be osidts of Fe and Ni or Co mad bas aft 
extercal cover of gauze, sheet metal, enamel or lacquer or, 
tltemaUrely or ta add.n , reinforc in g bars of Nl, porcelain 
or earthenware, embedded thereia 
Spark plug With an Ionizing eitajytie element Charles 
MkiM. U. S 2,022,14/3, Nov. 29 The bottom end of * 
central electrode is surrounded by a grounded bodv and 


1 is covered with a layer of radioactive substance of ionizing 
catalytic character incorporated in a porous enamel of 
high tn, p. 

Eevelopes or ccotaisers for chemical heatmg composi- 
boss Karel Cutsrirth. Brit. 431,255, July 3, 1935 

Optical polanzers Edwin H. Land. Bm. 433,455, 
Aug 15, 1935 A polarizing body comprises a set sus- 
pending medium having a nulciplicity of dispersed par- 
. tides of aa inorg. polanzing penodide embedded therein 
with their poUnzujg axes oriented into substantial paral- 
Idism. The prepn. of the suspesdmg medium, which is 
preferably a cellulose compd , the incorporation of the 
polarizing partides therein, and the onesution of the 
partides are effected as dcsenbed m Bnt. 412,179 (C. A. 
29, 1907*). PurpureocDhaltchlondesulfate penodide 13 
preferably used. 

Laminated matenal siutable for container cap facings 
3 George Goebel (to Crown Cork & Seal Co ). U. S 2,02r^- 
776, Nov. 12 A cap shell contains a cushion liner such as 
cork and a facing comprising a backing such as adhesive 
united to the liner and carrymg a coating of sprayed metal 
such as Al, Zn, NI or Cu. 

X.aBjnated composihon gaskets sustahle for engine 
manifolds, etc John H Victor, Wm. A Reinze and 
Josephs Victor (to Victor llfg & (^ket Co ). U. S 
f 2,02iB71, Nov. 19. Layers of preliminary oil-treated 
and baked packing material and other layers of untreated 
matmsl. of various thicknesses, axe built up. with an 
adhesive ruch as a phenol resin, to a desired thickness, 
with use of heat and pmscre, the ntenor surfaces of the 
snateriai having lodeniatioBS in which a graphite ccopn 
IS placed 

Composite gasket sheets Claude B Bailey (to Mc- 
Cord Radiator tt if/g. Co ). U. S 2,019,474. Nov. 6 
S V'arioos details of app and openuon are desenbed for the 
icantif. of sheets with outer layers of dusete particles 
such as those of asbestos and an insert layer of sheet 
metal such as sheet steel 

Lamlsated sheet znaterul tniuhle for decoratre 
pnsposes Beajanus Asses (to Pencisoa Mfg Co). 
If. S 2,020,928, Nov. 12 ^eets of material such as 
paper, cloth or regenerated cellulose are adhesively united. 
^ one sl^t being more wavy than the other so that when the 
leatena] is stretched crosswise of the waves the other sheet 
will »rar along extending transversely to the direction 
of stretching 

Decorative znaterial snIUble for use on table tops, etc 
Amengo F. Capno (to Celluloid Corp.) . U. S 2,019,951, 
Nov. 5. A relatively metal foil such as Al foil has 
a design embossed on it and is mated, by an adhesive, to 
a transparent faang sheet of a thermoplastic matenal 
7 contg a cdjulose denv. tu^ as cellulose acetate or nitrate 
and to a lacking sheet of a tbexmoplastic denv. ol cellulose 
such as celluloid. 

Plywood, etc Karl Vlerliag, hfatthlas SchmOung and 
Rugo Klingenberg (to I. C. Farbenicd. A.-C). U. S. 
2,0J9,^. Not. 5. There u appbed to the surfaces to be 
loioed a solo, of a water-sol. condensation product of a 
urea and CHiO to which an acid-reactmg agent or acid- 
0 lomung agent inert to CBA) has been added shortly before 
use of the kJd ■ and the surfaces axe imited by heat and 
pressure. 

Mm st u reproofing thin, fiexfble transparent cennlcse 
acetate Meeting adapted for wrapping purposes Norman 
F Beachand JamesG.McNally(toEastmanKodakCo). 
U. S. 2,0I9,&48, Nov. 5. The material is first treated 
with an adhesive layer comprising a gum such as ester 
gum and on the gum layer there la superimposed a layer 
9 mainly fensed of wax such as paraffin or candeliUa wax. 
An arraegement of app. is desenbed. 

Umetslfibertrom^yaadlimestanc. fsaiahB. Engle. 
U. S 2,020.403, Kov. 12 A nuxt of day and waste 
limestone is fonned into bnqueti or the like which are 
subsequently fused to produce a molten stream of tnaterul. 
««d a stream sud as one of steam is directed against this 
midten stream to produce a fibrous product. App is 
deaoribed. 
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^acarataa fcr cuOdzz trtScUI pu=iee from ftajf. 
;iHvirTE«--2;-?n-. Ff. 7'- A-Jz 

D'crAanzis;^ Bistral fubJtises *ncfa *s tsf land, cUy 
or tasd.te Frer'rrxk W. Ei-na (‘o Smci*m» 

Co) u. S s/jsn.rs, jrov. £. Tte r=.— mi matter a 
rreavd n wat« cnr.'j. an acxl to fdjce t>r fig ct tke 
S' It. M or k'i arrJ tiis m Jt. w mmed 
»ith a crcrri via. r,f Zn Ftpo-t-ISm 't the like tnch at one 
•fetch tai Irisi pr»pd hy treati'Z 2n f'mt with SO. rt 
the preoe-re rf wrer 

Dtimte^ratn? d>at«=3£eoo3 earth G'-y C Pierce ^fo 
Flla L Pierce; U S N'or A t-a*t of 

pan f!en rf tfes ctateral rf zitci iite u cor-prr-vd by a 
prer'*'''4 le-i than r^'^'S'ftri Uit rji'!''tezra* on of f'e par 
'idM, a-jl a Jr.rre it iJie-j arrf «f to the rr,r-parre«l 

r-a’-i to •'■KIT tfee pirjrln i-'O pan^lei rf eyrarer ejir 
App. n rfe*«'i’-efl 

D'fltal ir'pres'irn material La* reare F IIir»tv,T» (to 
rYir'oW PrrdiiTtt Crrp ) VS Nov 12 

fa e— ra.-ircr.al frrr-erj frr.m ja- 
X'ft' call n rh r»* a ril, prrUsak f tr.etharol- 
a~i"c, am-.ajarr copal r'ri, water trrl waiei or the hie 
f' S 2 ,/j 21/; '> r»la>ei to aa iTpre'-'icn raaterial eortz 
tf.-rn' (iter! re'ileiit vulcanierf robf»T Cfamer'i trz^Per 
with other ir-nerjjru ruch at water, azar-azar, alycerri, 
a rtifefer i./>n'cr vfn , K-'O,, r-eatfeol aad oil of ma'r' 

Thermoplastic eotnpo^iteai U1-zfoot Cerp Fr 
7/!'/»4I, Aoz 14, Vil' A boil *•? vln of fuM.er m at 
orz y lv»-t It treated with at airphotenc r-etal hal <fe. 
e g, SnCl., feOj, OOj or AIG,, atd tPe prry*i.ct it 
pw'*ri rtrt a brje ant of water crmt/ a redutt* a?»“t, 
e S t hydroT'-'"ot‘o, Na * or Na-‘^>t The vJ'-ett ii 
renovfirf by «etn di-itn a-"rf a. thenrrpLattlr nviVnea* 
t.fln pnyjj rt rf ru'-f.er ii ohtai-erf- 

Thermoplastie eoapoiitloni cdtable for maldaz dental 
fnpreisiocs, etc., Lai r»rre F Ifa-ri-vm (to <>f3no!ri 
pTor'rrM Ctp ). U S 2,r0^.ll, *:trr 12 A re*in h 
fused with zJyoerrI at a tenp of Z^/>~P20*, th* trmp ct 
the mnt. w lowered to a'-.oi-t I'/i* ard iher* Is then in. 
eorporatert with it a •ubsurtially waternn.'/)!. vtap mirh 
as A1 or 7a stearat* ard a trietharrUrlre imp Virtom 
mrAif^unm are de-mbed. 

Ceatla?.«5irpoiiticoj Oikar Srhnf,cr fto MetalTz-vll. 
irhaftAdS) Em Aug. H, l')y. Addt to 

(C, A 23, f12P’} . A form of the lirpitd muting, 
rorpn ciained jn eootani 2W/;^ of an Al*Si 

piznert ron‘z. >')')% ft, m sorh fire lUte of dmnon 
ihai It pai-'ei throiirh a neve of JO/jCO r-eahes per lo 
cm , cozefher with 2>70';^ of I or irore bindin* treda 
or vehirjei L'p to lO'"? of AAurntt and up fo 37% of 
inert mireral flWa may fj. added. Drier* may be added 
The adds of air , P.uOH, heialine rr Phinf, preventa 

thirkepinjf 

CoatiafHMnpoiitmoi IIuhen'Lanf.ejt ard Fdmord 
Ifubert. Ff.7h4, 722,11:172:1,131*, Coati-z-ardbi-dmz- 
eorrpra a-e made by rmrg a r.atcral or arti''rial «nul- 
iion of rur f,er or like vez»fable milk.* with powd naterial 
to vary the vi-ro'ity rf the nut . dyes, an enuJ-jfyjrz 
azctit and a vulranirer The itart of the vulcaniration may 
be obtairjH hy the addt of a rertain amt. of ftO., e * , 
m the form of fte sard 

U’n.H Wale. Enf, •tt.1,2ar, Auz «, 
10 , Fahrir is reinforced by rjvitirz with a pla*r«r ce- 
ment compo'erl of silicates of Na, Fe:0„ vnp, vAa 
^rnaiiU wax and gum arabic- The coatrd fabric may 
te ti-ed as a flj.nz f etweeti the ir tole and otf-ole of beeits 
arA sfrya, etc 

» P^pj'«icn jcreen. David E. Knapp. U S 

...''J'l • an uneven Iizht-reflect- 

irz a-d dL-tribnU-z ‘t-rface, a lizht-crlored prun-tz Coarmz 
•s aprticd to a sheet of fabric, the gf-eet is emhor.vd, the 
raure suffice is coated wnh a Iiftrrnii coatin* cor-nrwisz 
*' I?zht<ef.ectirz particles 

r portions of the em- 

»'t *o as to I«vc 

me repre*-ed portions coated with the lastrous 


1 and the ratwd portions rf cnttrastisz appea'ar.ce beneath 
a transpatnrt zUie on the wped *i:'facc. 

Nomaffammable coafmzs for eLdm^-clasp fastener 
parti Geo H C. Comer a-d Lizhtrinz Farjmeri Ltd. 
Ent. 422,^',, J-!y 21. The p-a-u. r-ade of nr.c- 

ftefal!.r inatenal, t g , crili 'oid. ar- rendered n<~r_nfan;- 
embfe tyapplrJ'it ^ tb *"• * nr-i-‘U-:r-.a‘ 'e mateml 

that evflives roi-bt_itjsn'»trppre'’*i-z ya-m when hea*ed, 

* « Z , a chlorinated nibh,er compn is rprayM thereon, 
the stnarnr tapes he— z protected by ma-ks If r-esssary, 
a trtcdisz coattnz. e z , a fUtm or synthetic rr*ia sola , 
» appi ed prev.o«'ly 

Prateetsg eoat-ayi icch as aotcaobile fialihes dema? 
ifcippinz, haadUnz or itora?e, etc Uoyd G Copr~nin 
ito Lankan Laf^^rarcrea Co i L S 2,020,2.^7, h.'ov. 
Vafious details are dccrih/cd relatinz to the cse of a prr^ 
tectrve cratirz frrmed of paper and r_bber depo-i'ed from 
1 an aq dispersion, wh.rh serves to protect th.e permanent 
coati-z and is readjy rem/T'a^’le sshen desired U h 
2//2fi,2V Fee Ent 42u,2.'Ji'C A 29,Tf2?'‘) 

Metal.coBte(! irticlei F f dn Font de N'serourj 2: 
Co E-it 4'K.21h, Auz 12, i3V, Ease caterjls of a 
•■eIl_!o»ic rJ'L'e ar- meated snrh a permaiiently.setttaz 
adhesive err-pe , to wh rh, when partially dried tnt st.ll 
in a ucfcy arate. a me-al po-»de-, the indi-ndaal particles 
of wfcjth have I zht-re^ect—z faces, is appl.ed, aa.A faces 

* be*nz then orvnted by bi.fT:.'hi-z with brnsh rolls srhde 
the adhesive ts iti’l trcctspletely drj'd The adhe-rve 
n ficallf Ordered by haksrz 

Omameniabcn coeipniinz p7To*7li3 •od metal cma- 
Cecil ifems H Waztf-n b h 2 /jC0/Xi7, Not 5 
An articfe tech as a lady's faa-d fag is provided wnh a 
pyrorylia eoati-z which iretal imtiali or omatrects 
are *ecn*ed hy a celJcletd liackirz a-d «e of a wdvent 
$ such as Et.O.V and EuOIJ. 

Oruacestiszpbsteredcrwhjtewzshed turfiaeet Xaser 
Meter. Cer blSe'rTft, Sept 2A, JOl.'j (O. 7 U 6). Tv 
M cade of a pa-nt prepvJ in a r edimn compn. i-z a dec^. 
tioa of leelasd rvMS, an-al (f!-e asd a small proportion 
of jtlyceroi. A deeiza « panted oa paper snth ihj paint, 
ard the mom paper is then appl.ed to the surface with the 
aid cf a ni'-her rtU 

PrctectlTe foQ. WeiT tc Co. Ko^tsacdit-Ceaell- 
^ achaft auf Aktiea, Jfans L Sc.bnla asd Juf.ta Appel fen 
Transparent Paper Ltd ). Ent. 42.2,011, Aaz. 7, Iflii, 
A protective foil for tppheation ta cards, pictnres, maps, 
etc., coep n res a foil of cellulose hydrate havirz a coatciz 
that f.eccires pfaitic and adhr*iTe when warm asd which 
b cotrposed of a eellulo-.* denv. of low vuco-ity and a 
resia that retains the same in solo in the warm, srtth or 
snthout plastKJzeri The contir? layer should contain 
y cellulose dfnr. 3f>-d0, natural or syrthetic ream lO-iTOTe 
and l&-03% cf plastinzer referred to the dry products. 
If the resia o a solvent for the cellulo-e denv. in the liquid 
condition, the plasticizer may t« omitted. The foil may 
he waterproofed with a lacquer coatmz prior to the appli- 
cation of the adhesive layer. 

Paper hnperrious to meistnre and grease. Edrrond H. 
Eccy (to Atlas Powder Co.). L*. S 2/i2I,172, Nov, 19. 
FUxihle paper shifts are Created with an oif-sof. coedeasa- 

* tion pnyli.ct of the PhOH-CUjO type in soln in a drying 
otl foch as hn'-ed oil and ca»eia. 

Cltranaraie blue. Uermy Donnf fto Standard Lltra- 
iranae Co }. V. S S/A2n,33'>, 2'nv. 12. An altramanne 
jel forlaandry purposes capable of revertirg to liquid form 
upon agitation comprises a nzt- of finely dmded tdtra- 
canne bice particles with nonoethanoUmine, diethanol- 
amine or tnetkamlamine ard water, fomi-g a serj^tssg 
_ coni pn. readily di.-'persed in water. App. is described. 

Gramophone reecrds Abraham van Paap, Henrij 
van P.aap, Rnzalie van Raap-ilaykels freprfentattves of 
Salomon van Paap, deetased), Pnt. 4.22,7&.l, Aug l 
1925. Defective or obv.lete sound-record arc re- 
condiddned by coatirg them with a thenroplastic sound- 
record ciiiiipn. havTug a basis of a polyvinyl cntrpd , e r 
a polyvinyl ester such a* polyvinyl acetate, and umal’ 
taceousty or subsequently sub;-cting them to premure 
betsreen matrices. Intermediate heat -insulating layers of 
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paper, fabric, wood, etc., may be uterposed between the i 
dish and the coating 

Sealing compositions for containers Crosse & Black- 
well Ltd , Wm Clayton and Robert I. Johnson. Bnt. 
432,571, July 30, 1935 The conipns compnse an alkali 
silicate, aJk earth silicate or org silicate m soln or dis- 
persion m an aq system, I or more turgescent materials 
of colloidal character, e g , starches, fours, protems, 
hydrophilic colloids, HjO-sol cellulose denvs. or aq stis- ^ 
pensions of HtO-insol cellulose denvs , and an org 
hygroscopic substance, e g , glycol, glycerol or dietbylene- 
glycol Natural or synthetic resins and fillers, e g , 
Vaolm or diatomaceous earth, may be added 

Stencils Sydney G Pipe Bnt. 433,353, July 25, 
1935 A sheet for use in the manuf of stencils for screen 
stenal pnnting compnses a sheet of transparent paper 
coated with cellulose acetate (I). A sheet of oiled or waied 
paper is coated with I and, optionally, with an outer coat- 3 
mg of adbesii e, e g , shellac, the stencil is cut in the coat- 
ing and the necessary parts are removed, the sheet is 
applied to a sillc screen with the aid of heat or a solvent and 
the paper backing is removed to leave parts of the screen 
blocked out by I, 

Ismglass Charles F. Carpenter and Mornson, Car- 
penter & Co Ltd Bnt 433,159, July 23. 1935. In the 
production of uinglass Cmn^ by dissolving isinglass in 
H,0, the material is subjected to a steady agitsuon as * 
the soln proceeds The isinglass may be so treated for 
about 12 hrs after standing in aodulated HiO about 3 
brs The soln is then filtered App is descnbed 
Photomeehatucal pnntiog processes Bekk ft Raolen 
ehem Fab G m. b H. Ger. 017,749, Aug 24, 1935 
(a 87d 2 03). Adda to 005,298 (C. A. 29, 1183*). 
The alk. shellac soln. used in the process of Ger. 60S,2M 
IS prepd. with the aid of an aq soln of an alk compd. of $ 
Li, e. S , LiOH or LiiCOi Cf. C. A. 30, 19e<. 

Flexible planographic pnntiag element (“offset blsakets 
or pistes") Benjamin L Sues (to Miehle Pnnting Press 
andMfg Co). U S 2,020,479, Nov. 12 A backing of 
paper is united with a sheet of fabric on which is cemented 
a top sheet of rubber 

Etching solid areas on Intaglio printing cylinders. 
Imng Cunnck (to Sbellmar Products Co ). U. S 2,021,- 
687, Nov. 19. An etchmg fluid is applied through a pre- ^ 
liminanly screened carbon tissue or resist, and a desired 
deep etch is obtained without breaking down or under- 
cutting the screen by placing solid CO, in an etching bath 
to reduce its temp to below 5*, first applying to the resist 
an etching fluid of normal temp adapted to penetrate the 
thin areas of the resist and then continuing the ctcbing 
with the chilled etching fluid 
Transferring designs, etc Bakelite Corp Bnt. 433.- 
608, July 29, 1935 Compd paper sheet matenal, etc., 
for use in the manuf of panels, table tops, etc , i5 coaled 
with a compn requiring baking by applying tbe compn. 
in liquid form to a metallic surface, baking, transfemng 
tbe baked film to the material and fixing it thereto by an 
mterposed bonding-sheet impregnated with adhesive. 
In an example, a synthetic resin lacquer (prepd by causing 
glycerol to react with 2 parts of pbthalic anhydride with 
the application of beat till 20&-10* is reached, when the ■ 
reaction is arrested by adding a solvent, e g , dictbyl 
oxalate, and dilg with lifeiCO) is applied to a O-plat^ 
metal sheet or to A1 foil, dried and baked Designs may 
be printed on the film before baking and may be covered 
by an enamel coating, or the metal sheet may be riebed 
so that a relief or intaglio design is formed on the film; 
an ornamental film may be formed also by applying dtf- 
ferently.colored cotnpns , superposed or side-by-side. 
The coated metal sheet is placed on top of matenal coo- ® 
sisting of a no of paper sheets impregnated with syn- 
thetic resin, a paper sheet impregnated with rubber or 
an allcyd resin being interposed, and heat and pressure 
are applied, the metal sheet being finally removed. Dyes 
and pigments may be added to tbe lacquer. 


Composition for blocks or surfaces of brakes James 

N. Longley (to FerodoLtd ). U. S. 2,020,791, Nov 12 
A synthetic resin bmder in finely divided form is mixed 
with &-7 tunes its volume of a nonmetalhc inorg and 
inert finely divided water -msol filler suchas "rotteostone" 
having an av particle size not less than that of diatomace- 
ous earth, and tbe nixt. is consolidated by beating to 
above 1^* and subjecting to a pressure of 4 to 5 tons per 
sqm. Asbestosfiber.ete .atsomaybeused 

Apparatus for testing tbe hardness, etc , of brake lining 
Wm.S James (to Bendu Aviation Corp ). D.S 2,023,- 
(MO, Nov 26 Various structural, mech and operative 

Brake operating hqtild, Fraokim P Frey (to Johnson 
Oil Refining Co ) U. S 2,020,543, Nov. 12. Castor oil 
40 and CiOAc 60% are used together. 

Bnitifig pieces of leather stock as m shoe manufacture 
Max W. Tetfow (to United Shoe Machinery Corp). 
U S 2,019,585, Nov. 5 Pieces of stock are stitched to- 
gether with thread composed at least in part of sol fibers 
(such as those of cellulose acetate) the material of which 
when dissolved is adhesive in character, and the thread 
IS treated with a solvent which cements tbe stitches m 

Stiffened shoe upper matenal Charles B. Reynolds 
(to Cambridge Rubber Co ). U. S. 2.021.S70, Nov. 19. 
Material such as canvas, twill or duck is impregnated 
with a stareby sizing agent which adheres firmly to the 
fibers of the matenal and is tendered stiff and stable but 
somewhat fieaible, and, after squeezing out the surplus, 
tbe matenal is further treated with an aq dispersion of a 
waterproofing agent such as "Vultex" and is dned, using 
sufficient waterproofing eonstituents to protect both the 
fiber of the goods end tbe stiffening agent. 

Preserving animal and vegetable substances. Johni 
Bleeck Fr. 785,524, Aug 12, 1935. An aq soln. of 
NaiSO< and NaF (neutral or and) conig. a suspension of 
kaolin IS used. NatSir» may also be present. An example 
contains in water NsiSOi 8C^^> NaF 2-6, NaiSiF 

O. 25-2 and kaolin 12-17%. 

DispertiODS such as those of Inseetieldet or pigments 
Win. S Caleott and Ira Williams (to £ I. du iMnl de 
Nemours ft Co). U. S 2,021,143, Nov. 19. Matenal 
to be dispersed, such as S (or vanous other named ma- 
tenais) aod a dispersing medium, in liquid condition, 
such as water and glycerol or NHi caseinate, are passed 
through a tutw at a velocity greater than the crit velocity 
and m unobstructed flow Various operative details are 
given. 

Fly killef I. G. Farbenind A -G (Kaspar Pfaff and 
Michael Eileubach, inventors) Ger. 616.770, Aug 5, 
1935 (a 45f. 3 01). Flies are destrojed by spraying 
closed rooms with a soln. or emulsion of aromatic hydroxy- 
carboxylic acids estenfied or eihenfied in both the COOH 
and OH groups Other inseetirides may be present In 
an example, a spray of the methyl ester of 1-phenoxy- 
betiroic acid, soft soap and the oleic acid ester of Na 
bydroxyetfaanesulfoiuc acid emulsified in water is used. 
CKher examples are pven 

Stenhimg hquids Jesds Caoi6n Fr. 784,959, July 
30. 1035. Metals such as Ag or Au are deposited in col- 
loidal form on pulverulent inert matenal such as clay, 
infusorial earth, AltO, or MgO and this is used for steriliz- 
ing wines, beer, milk, etc 

ITreproofisg agents GQnther Schwedler and Hans 
Schweitzer. Bnt 432,819, Aug 2. 1935 See Fr 774,- 
664 (C. A 29, 2268'). 

Fire extinguishers Ctablissewenls Bouillon Frires 
Fr 785,!B0. Aug 3, 1935 Powders which are bad con- 
ductors electricity, such as KaHCO,, talc, CaCO,, 
MgCOi. etc , are mixed with substances which under the 
action rf heal form a resistant insulating layer on the 
article on which the powders are spnnkled, e g , Ali- 
(SOJ,. Na,SO„ NaHSOi and Na teuaborale 
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(C. i4. 28,3337’} can be used to det. the after passing 
COt*satd. nir through the water. C. E. JuVkob. 


Water Investigatioas’ Uniform methods and standardi- 

Stiw”rtwaSipX'^n'uit?‘D<i' irij™ "lirMnoshV effect of ground »eter on concrete 
No 7 HI-2(1935); Ifor.r, «. nteorr,,r 

”5t„cr,,nw.,er,s.ppl;e7eten>.. V. E. igrpnov. _ rerer 

Ozone solves color, odor and taste problem la Hobart 


Mineral water of the springs in Bad Deutsch-Altenburg 
T Ganel and R. Poscga. il'tfft. khn Weektekr i9. 
1157-00(1935) —The content of electrolytes and gases js 
given D« B 

Thermal springs at Ail -les-Bains Cetsrges Schneider 

. miner 8. 5-C4{1935) —The sulfur spring, in 1927, 


find > plant. Theodore O- rerkinhofl. Am. City 50, 
No. 11, 47-8(1935) — Ozonization of lIjO after filtration 
removes vegetable taste and odor and reduces color index 
from 25 to approx 2. Germicidal action is appreciable, 
I reduction m ^ coU per ml on 37® agar from 1000 o 


about 12 1 11,0 per sec at 40® of the following 3 raw H«0 (8 after filtration) to zero after ozonization being 

compn , Ca 111, Mg 22, K 2, Na 28 2, SOi lf>7 7 and ^ — '''* „f 

Cl 25 8 mg perl The alum spring flowed about 29 1 per 
•sec. at 43°. The solids contained Ca 07, Mg 14 9, K 0, 

Na 28 4, SOi 131 9 and Cl 16 6 mg. per 1. II, E. M. 

Supplying pure water for beverage manufacture. E S 
Statelcf. Food Ini, 7, 535-0(1935). — The ground water 
IS softened by zeolite treatment, mineralized, adjusted for 


obtained Ozone is prepd by applying a potential of 
18,720-20,800 v to a stream of dry air, approx. 1000 
gats. 11,0 IS ozonized per kw -hr Ezpts with other 
methods for taste, odor and color removal showed ozoniza- 
tjon to be the most cfTectivc G II. Young 

Permaoent chlonne standards Francis E. Daniels. 
/»uWi<U'or>j66, No 11, 20(1935), ef C A 29, 154G‘.— 
Directions are given for preps KtCrtOr-CuSOt standards 


>R value, filtered, treated with Oj to destroy bacteria, rc- Dir „ . 

ngerated to 33*r and treated with ultraviolet irradia- * for usein field testing sets ( Vi-2-m depths m comparator 


tion for a final sterilization C R reliefs 

The occurrence of iron in the water of the northeast 
Pacific Ocean Thomas G Thompson and Raymond W 
Bremner. J conjtil intern, exploratton mer. 10, 39-47 
(1935); cf. C. 4. 30, 407'. — The inland waters of 
the San Juan Archipelago averaged 0 00053 mg atoms 
total iron per Vg. of uofilrtred sea water during the spring 


tubes). In checking the standards the o-tohdme i 
added to the diln ]I>0 before adding tbe measured amts, 
of carefully titrated Cli soln , only m this way could 
consistently accurate checks be obtained Necessary 
tables for diln arc included G 11. Young 

Improved standards for the residual chlonne tests. 
.. D. Scott _ Water ll’anlj onif Severate 82, 399—100 


and summer and 0 00147 mg. atoms per kg. during the 5 (1935); cL C. A. 29, 2034* — Use cf buffered chromate- 
fall and Winter iron (filtered water) averaged 

0 00026 mg. atoms per kg for the spring and summer and 
0 00075 mg, atoms for the fall and winter. Most of tbe 
iron conlnbuted by the nvers to (he sea is in (he suspended 
form. The sol and total iron content of the water over 
the continental shelf in the Gulf of Alaska is similar to that 
of the previous water. The sot iron content of theocean 

varied but little vertically and was about half (hat in the 

coastal waters dunng the spring and summer. The total 6 the R!f,rO«-N30II buffer (^h 6 5) are detailed together 


1 content of the open ocean was about 0D()03S mg 
atoms per kg. in the water layer near the surface, hlax. 
values of about 0 0007 mg. atoms iron were found at 800 
to 1000 m. which is tbe zone of very low O values. Be- 
low 1000 m. the total iron content decreased but slightly. 

Rex J. Robinson 

Step-photometric determination of silicic acid and tbe 
application of the method to the ezanunation of water and 
mineral water. R. Strohccker, R. Vaubel and K. Brcit- ^ 
wieser. 2. anal. C/iem. 103, 1-12(1935). — Most natural 
waters contain 5-50 mg. of dissolved SiOj per I. probably 
present in a state of mol. dispersion and, according to 
Fresenius (C. A. 26. 541; 28, 5557*) the dissolved SiO, 
has a therapeutic action. A silieomolybdic aod suitable 
for analysis can be obtained by adding 0.2 cc. of 60% 

HjSO, by vol and 2 cc. of 10% NH, molybdate soln. to j. .......... 

50 cc. of the water. The most suitable filter for the step- e $1,000,000 water-softening plant. Robert W. Wollen 

pnotometne measurement is the violet filter S 43. The * ” " — 

Lambert -Beer law holds ngidly for the yellow color meas- 
urement only up to about 10 mg. SiOj per 1. From then 
on there « a slow but perceptible decrease in the extinc- 
tion power. The KiCrO, and picric acids soln. used for 
measunng the color of silieomolybdic acid show the same 
phenomena at almost tbe same color value and conse- 
quently their suitability for colonmetric compansons can 


dichromate standards rather than the conventional di- 
chromate-CuSO, mixts. is recommended on tbe basis of 
greater flexibility; color matching is exact regardless of 
vihelher viewed through the length or breadth of tubes over 
the broad range of 0 01-3 0 p. p. m Cti Buffering is 
necessary to prevent changes in color of standard solos., 
apttol 6 J-6.7 being required for mar. stability. Direc- 
tions for prepn. of the chromatc-dichromate soln., and 
the RIftrOt-NaOII buffer (Oh 6 5) are detailed together 
with tbe necessary table of dilns for a CU range from 0.01 
to3.0p. p. m. Standards thus prepd will stand as much 
as 6 weeks’ direct exposure to sunlight without fading. 

G. H. Young 

The development of tbe ammonia chlorine treatment 
for water disinfection. Paul D. Haney, Kansas Water 
Jevoge HVij Assac. 4 , 70-82(1934-6). — A review, with 9 
references. M. G Moore 

Plant tests for residual chemicals resulting from water 
treatment. Selma Gottlieb Kallis. A'onrar Water Sew- 
age Warkt Assoe. 4, 90-2(1934-5). — The vanous methods 
for tbe detn. of residual Cl, pn hardness, Cu, Fe, alky, and 
Al are discussed. W. A. Moore 

Standardization work in the field of water softening 
Splittgerber. Chem, Fabrik 193S, 421-7. — Proposed 
anatytical methods and reagents. J. H, Moore 


den Rlatef fl'orfci £nf. 88, 1238-9(1935) — ^The raw 
water at the Hamilton, Ohio plant is first aerated, then 
softened by the lime, alum, and soda ash treatment. Pro- 
vision is also made for the use of chloramine or Cl if neces- 
sary. W. A. Moore 

Madisonville (Ky.) new filter plant. Hall Arnold 
Publte Works 66, No. 11, 11-12(1935). G. H. Y. 

A well filter of ball-shaped stoneware. F. Hosemann. 


be based upon the step photometer. With respect to the 9 Deal IFaMertB. No. 3, 5^9(1035) , Wasser'u. Abwasse'r 
f ‘ll* silieomolybdic add complex, 33, 240-1.— Tbe wall of the well is built of a double layer 


- . B,.,d complex, 

the color is more intense than should be the case for dil. 
solns. Data are given to show the accuracy of the meas- 
urements as compared with the much more tedious gravi- 
metne detn. of SiO, W.T.H 

The determination of the CO, pressure of natural water 
Amo Pekkannen Suomen Nemiili/eftri SB, 34(1935)(m 
trtrman} —A preliminary report. The method of J^nto 


-1 - - . double layer 

of balls of masonry cemented at points of contact. The 
advantage of greater porosity is claimed. P. P. G. 

The use of activated carbon at Garden City. A. H 
Rogers. Seuage Works J. 7, (591-5(1935). E. H 
Pure water and sewage. Experiences with sprinkling 
systems. Gusovius. Berliner Borsen Zir. No 317 
16(1935); IVasser u. Abwasser 33, 270-1.— Results of the 
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use of purified effluent for crop fertUtzalMn su-e discussed. 1 
Care in apphcstion ss essentia] and moderate increases in 
crop yields resiUt F P. Griffiths 

P nmiiiy elements for sewage and water>worIcs meters 
L D Carlyon Water Works and Jeaerage 82, 375-8 
(1035) — Discussion of the fundamental pnnciples, appli- 
cations and reJative ments of the (1) Ventun tube, (2) 
fiow nozzle and (3) orifice, as applied to the measurement 
of sewage, sludge, water and air G H Young „ 

Water supply and sewage disposal at Singapore. Straits “ 
Settlements Isadore W Mendelsohn Hater IPorils 
a«i f'fTcerage 82, 371-4(1935) G H. Young 

A day at a sewage treatment plant Frank W. Mc- 
Cann Seiragf Worts J. 7, 694^(1035) t H 
Experiences at Newark sewage-treatment plant 
Thomas J Smith Jeu’aje tf’arir J. 7, 684-01(1935), 
cf C. A 29, 7639' E Hurwilz 

Economic operation and power development at the 3 
Springfield, 111 sewage-treatment plant W. B 
Walraven Kansas Water Sewage Works Assoc 4, 134- 
41(1934-5) W A Moore 

Disposal of sewage from the South Essex Sewerage 
District, Salem, Massachusetts. Edward Wnght Sew- 
age H'orfei J. 7, 003-72(1935) E MurwKz 

Constmetion of a sewage treatment plant under rebef 
program Robert C Wheeler. Sewage Works J. 7, 
706-12(1935) E. Hurwitz * 

Sewage and waste water disposal in the Niers (Ger- 
many) area Schmita-Lenders Zentr. Tl'. Sanwm. No. 
22,422-31(1935), Haiiar « Ahuurrer 33, 204-6 

P P. Griffiths 

The Stuttgart sewage-disposal system Maler and 
Sohler Deul. TFauefai No 7, 143-7(1935); ll'aurr 
u Abwasser 33, 275^ — Details are given F P O 
The present knowledge of sewage disposal P Lang- $ 
bein Der Bauingenieue No 13-14, 147-63(1935), 
Waster u Atwawrr 33, 2G0-2, cf. C X. 29, 5209'— A 
review. F. P Gnffilbs 

Successful sewage-plant operation. Ralph £. Fuhr- 
man Kansas Water Sewage Works Assoc 4 , 11^21 
(1934-5), cf C.A 28. 6393' —The value of the bb m 
the operation of a sewage pUnt is stressed W A M 
The patent situation m sewage treatment Paul Han- . 
sen Public Works 66, 1^0 11, 13-14, No 12,49-50. 
Water ]\erks and Sewerage 82, 425~C{1935). O II. Y. 

The use of chemicals in the treatment of sewsge 
F. M. \eatch Kansas Water Sewage Hor4r Assoc 4 , 
122 7(1934-5).— Twelve recently advanced methods 
for the chem coagubtion of sewage are discussed. The 
Scott-Daicy process for the prepn. of Fed, is also de- 
scribed V. states that this process is the most economKal 
source of FeCb for use in medium and large size treatment 7 
pbnts. \V. A Moore 

Chemical mechamcal treatment of sewsge Louis P. 
Booz Am. City 50, No 11, 65, 67(1935),— The new 
Terth Amboy (N J ) sewage plant is described 

G H Young 

Chemical mechanical treatment of sewage. V. 
Sludge treatment Factors governing choice of method — 
results ohtaioable Phihp B Streander and Michael J „ 
Blew PuWic II crlj 66. No 11, 22-X{l‘»35), cf C. X 
30, 199* — Under sludge treatment are discussed (1) de- 
watering on drying beds, (2) vacuum-filter dewatmng, 
(3) centrifuge dewatenog, (4) chem. sludge digestion, (5) 
ultimate disposal (1) Choice of methods, (2) patent 
situation, (3) design procedure and (4) degree if treat- 
ment possible and results are discussed G If. Y, 
Chemical treatment of aewage evaluated in A F R A 
committee report Langdon Pearse iraler Works etnd 9 
.Sewerage 82, 392-3(1935).— (I) Chem treatment usually 
accomplishes a degree of treatment mtermediate betsrecn 
plain sedimentation and biol processes (2) By ^dn of 
a teoUle filter, following chem pptn ,theCug|<>«AcjmFr«- 
ess substantially equals an activated-sludge process. (3) 
bcasonal or occasional use of chemicals attracts favorable 
notice where sedimentation alone may suffice for the 
creater part of the year or for many years out of a cycle 


(4) Otherwise overloaded pbnts find the use of chemicals 
sa addss to sedimentation, ahead of biol. filters, worth 
while. (5) Fe salts, particularly FeCl, and Fe](SO<),, 
seem most satisfactory for chem treatment; such salts 
may be economieally tnanufd at the treatment pbnt from 
Fescrap and Cl, (6) Use of Fed, for sludge conditiomng 
prior to vacuum filtration has been generally adopted 
where practicable (7) Chem treatment in handling 
industrial wastes is practicable where cost and performance 
justify the procedure as compared with other methods 
G H Young 

Plant experiments on the filtrabon of settled sewage 
W.Rudolfs.J H Brendlen and Wm. T. Carpenter. 5fir- 
age Works J. 7. 628-39(1935) -Filtration through a me- 
chanically cleaned rapid sand filter was effective in reduc- 
ing the required settling time The filter rates were varied 
froraO SS toS 33 gal per mm. without effecting materially 
the biochem. O demand, suspended solids or turbidity of 
the effluent. Comparison is made with results obtained m 
a plain settling tank not equipped with filter E II. 

The possibilities of the digestion of garbage m a sewage- 
treatment plant Harold B. Babbit. Sewage Horks J. 
7. 658-62(1035); cf. C. A. 29, 3757'. E. Hurwitz 
Effects of sewsge gases on concrete A. F Pistor 
Sewage Works J. 7. 697-703(1935) — H,S and CO, react 
with concrete to cause its deterioration. E. Hurwitz 
Pntbng sewage effluent to work Charles C. Agar. 
Water Marks and 5«ierag« 82,398(1035). — Portable pump 
installations enable plant effluents to be used for (1) 
flushing tank walls, (2) breaking up solids m gas vents sud 
(3) washing screen chambers, etc. G H Young 

Deterauoabon of suspended solids in sewage by light 
absotpboa Glenn W. Holmes Sewage Moris J 7, 
642-57(1935) .—The electronic cell was used with excelleot 
results sa the deln of suspended solids Commmution of 
the brger suspended particles greatly improves the rela- 
tionship between the suspended solids and bght absorp- 
tion E. Hurwitz 

Acbvsted'Studge plaat m Helsiagfors R Graaqvist. 
Tek Foren. Finland Fork. 55. 179-87, 216-17(1935).— 
Theplaat consists of 4 units Unit I is built according to 
Activated Sludge Ltd specifications, which have been 
modified in Units II end HI. Unit IV is an Imboff lys* 
tem Operating data on the Units I, II, III and IV are. 
resp : aeration time, 12 8, 9 2, 6 7, 10 8 hrs . air con- 
sumption, 18 2, 15 8, 13 8. 9 1 cu. m /cu m water, 
biochem. Oxygen consumption in 5da>s, 405 on all umts, 
punficaliOD effect 94, M 5, 94 4, 92 8%, capacity 
3 55. 5-25. 6 15, 3B4 cu m, water/sq m area/24 hrs . 
stodgeconen. Si 2,54 0,76 9,71 2%; power consumption 
306. 270. 234, 294 kw. hr /lOOOca. m. water. Tie gases 
with a heat effect of 6900 kg cal. per cu m are collected 
and used lor fuel on gas engines used for power 

II C. Duus 

Sewage and sludge pumping Henry Ryon Sr^age 
HV*r -1.7,073-83(1935); cf C.A 29,8191* E H. 

Thermal cnnsideraboos in the design of heated sludge- 
digesbon tanks ^ward W Moore. Sewage M'orks J. 
7, 618-27(1935).— M. has collected and summanzed the 
data available on heated digestion tanks in light of the 
(oadamental laws govermng heat of flow and has developed 
a method of calcg. the approx thermal balances m diges- 
tioa tanks E Hurwitz 

Adaptability of sewage sludge as a fertilizer E E 
DeTurk. Sewage Marks J 7. 597-609(1935) —Activated 
sludge cannot be considered more than a low-grade ferti- 
lizer. Digested sludge has very little fertihzer value 
Both types of sludge would be most valuable as fillers for 
synthetic fertilizers Activated sludge contains 2 to 3% 
available N, 3 to 2 5% available phosphoric acid and ap- 
prox 0 2% potash Digested sludge conlams approx 2% 
N of very low availability, 1 5% PtO, and 0 17% K,0 
E Hurwilz 

Public-health significance of sewage sludge when used 
as a fertilizer. Pred W Tanner Sewage Marks J 7, 
611-17(1^5) — Longevity studies indicate the presence of 
viable Ebertkella lyphosa in sludge sufficient to require a 
caution as to its use on truck -garden crops The danger 
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arrears to l>e minlrnlxcd In wdl-digcsted sludge. 

n. liurwitz 

Pollotion of the Volga River by the Pravdinskll paper 
cojnbtae. R. M. Pavllnovn. SumatJiiiayo Prom. J4, 
No. «, 4‘?'50{193S). — The pollution of the VoUb River by 
the' waste waters of the paper mill and wa> t of eeonmnlcaf 
elimination of the nuisance are discussed. C. Mlane 
Recent trade waste-treatment methods. Wrilero Ru- 
dolfs. Srxate Works J. 7, 713-Sr.(fMS).— The btera- 
lure published durlnjj the >eart 1032-3^1 on treatment of 
trade wastes. R Ifutwtta 

The disposal of Industnal waste water In the central 
(city) sewer system. G Jordan. Z. GtsunJkftlster- 
icoUanj u.GtsuKdknlsJursorft 5, <I53-{)0(1P35); irasiee u 
/IfctMsrer 33, 250-7. — A discussion F. I* GnfTiths 
Grease removal at Hamilton, New York Leon Wal- 
dron. 5«rafe Works J 7, fit»0(lM5). K Ilurwiii 
The disinfection of swimming pools with chlorine P 
Albomor Ker r”(d <fc/ Fosario 24, 1174-S0(1P1I). 
Wossrr u. Akeossfr, 33, 24 1 -B — The use of a Cl-comjt 
prepn (Cliloroton) in the disinfection of pools 

F 1' GnfTiths 

Use of hypochlorous acid in the Stadion swimming 
pools, Breslau I*. Wolf Dos Bad 30, 
ll'ajier u /tfcwjwer 33, 217-8 — .\pplu.ntton of NaOCl 
«oln twice daily to the sides and Inlets of these open-mr 
pools prevented growth of algae f P Onfllths 


Kept, on cane [iuor« constituents of water) (Hance) 
15 Iodine in Westphalia [detn In witer] (Italis) 7 
Se in the Colorado RKcr (Willlanis, Bjers) 8. Allah 
metal teiraphosphates Iprwlucts used for softening water) 
(U. S pal 2.019,W5) 18 


Purifying water Albert Schneider and I rie<lni.U Gais- 
<er. Brit. 432,123, July In purif>ing lltO. 

t. g., boiler feed water, by freeing it from hardness formers, 
the raw water is heated to about 100* and caused to trKile 
down in fine diitributlon in a o Imdncal vessel into whkh 
a gas consisting chicily of carbureter] II and (or) 24 n 
introiiuced in counter current from below, NHt being pre- 
Mously added to the H|0 or (he gas. App is deKrtlwsl. 

Purifying water, Rudolf Adler, Ger. 0IP,100, Sept. 
2,5, 1033 (CJ. l.Ol). A walcr<Jsfifjmg resgeijt ii 
prepd. by digesting a soln, of A1i(SO>]| wiib rtiore than 
an equitnol. amt. of freshly pptd, AI(OiI)t or re(OH)», 
and esapg. the preduct, preferably «n eocuo. nnraples 
arc given 

Purifying water. I.6oi» Dnn. Fr. 784.780, July 21, 
1^5. Water is purified for dnnkmg by an rseess of liy- 
pochlorites and the esccss is removed by a filter oi active 
charcoal which also bas a clarifying cfTect. 

Purifying water. Robert Cambicr and Marcel Cimbier. 
Fr. 785, Ij I, Aug. 2, 1035, Water contg, fermentable 
org. material is purified by suspending active chamxil 
therein and beating energetically with a current of air 
.4pp. is descnlied. 

Apparatus for biological purification of waters. Soc. 
d’entreprises el d’apphcalions sanltnires Fr. 78»,705-6, 
July 2.1. 1015. 

Apparatus (or proportional mixing of treating agents 
such as water-purifying reagents with water or other ma- 
terlals. Harvey C. 4\ oiigh {to American Water Softener 


Co.). U. S. 2,021,247-8, Nov. 10. Various structural, 
ctec. ond operative details. 

Water-softening apparatus. Gustav F. Gerdts. Dnt. 
432,047, Aiig. 0, 1015. App. comprising a vessel through 
which feedwoter flows to the boiler and to which HjO from 
the tiottom of the boiler Is returned for renewed chem. ac- 
tion has the return pipeprovided with 2 throttles and with 
means between the throttles to Indicate the flow of the 
return IltO. 

Apparatus for softening water as by treatment with lime 
or soda and for separating resultant sludge. Charles H. 
Spaulding U S 2,021,072, Nov. 10. The raw water 
Is mWed with a pptg agent such ns lime or NaiCOi in an 
agitating lone nnil the resulting mixt. is flowed itpwnrdlv' 
through n quiescent pptg. tone open nt the liottoni ond 
free from undissolved pptg agent and through which the 
srater rises at n constant Iv decreasing velocity, the velocity 
at the bottom being stiflicienl to support oil but large sludge 
panicles and that at llic top being msuflicient to support 
any substantUI sludge particles, so that a considerable 
volume of sludge remains suspended in the lower part of 
the pptg tone ond acts as seed ond the larger particles ns 
formed descend out of the pptg tone 

Apparatus for making a conUnuous record of the oxygen 
content of flowing water such as that fed to boilers. Chrk 
I’ettingHland rimer J. Barlow . U R 2,019,871, Nov. f>. 
T!ie water is passed through a transparent vessel and suit- 
able reagents such as pyrogalbc acid and NatCOt ore Intro- 
diieetl intotiie water whercb> the hght-absorptivc quality 
of the water Is cbangetl b> reaction lietwcen the O and the 
reagents, the water is passed through a second transparent 
vessel, and light fiom a common source is passed through 
the vessels and onto Iighl-sfn«Uive electnc generative 
eetls, currents from which are n<ed for making the desired 
continuous record. 

Chlorinating apparatus formed of transparent material 
such as gitss and suitable for chtorfnatmg wafer, etc 
Dudley J. Lambert (one-half to Cu) fleam). U S. 
2.021,110, Nov. 12. Vanmis stnictnrnl and operative 
details. 

Apparatus for treating waste waters for cfsrifying 
I.ucien Linden Fr. 78.5,930, Aug. 22, 1035, 

Removing salt from sea water. Mutosel Fr. 781,707, 
July 21, 1025. The halides are trnnsformetl by imsv-vv- 
change agents into halides of heavy metals, e. g., of Cu. 
which are afterward transformed to Insol. compds. ami 
sepd. from the water. The salts of Ci: obtained are re- 
transformed to neutral Cu salts capable of being usetl to 
regenerate the ba«e-cxehangc agents 

Sewage treatment. John O. Bevan (to Guggenheim 
Bros.). U S. 2.021,070, Nov. 10. Sewage Is aerati-d 
In the presence of added sewage sludge ptchIucci! in the 
process and a water-sol. comiKl. of n trlvalent metal 
such as Fe and Al sulfates to coagtihle putre«eible matter 
In the sewoge In the fonii of n srttleable sludge, the sludge 
Is «cpd from assoed liquor, anil is used as an oddn. to 
sewage to be subjected to the aeration .App isde«orlli<xl 

Filtering sewage or other materials applied to vertical 
fibers of a brush mat filter. Gilbert J Fowhr. H. R 
2,021,122, Nov. 12. Various details of app. and opera- 
I Hon ore described. 

Apparotus (with rotary drums) for Incinerating sewage, 
etc. Roger Granger. U. S 2,020.CS2, Nov. 12. Struc- 
tural. mcch and operative details. 


16— SOILS, FERTILIZERS AND AGRICULTURAL POISONS 


M a AsnrKwojf 

Ontario soils and farm chemical problems. G. N. 
Ruhale. Can. Ckem. ittt. IP, 2.S7-W, 2''2{1935).— A 
study of the different kinds of soils, the detn. of their domi- 
nsnt morphoJogjcal and chem. characteristics, aI<o tlieir 
cUssifieaiion into sod t>Tcs. I’asiurc problems, tobacco 
tcrtUiMlion and animal diet are other problems lot the 
agricultural chemist. W. H. Boynton 

VanaUons In soil reaebon. K. Nehring. Z.rjlanicm- 


AM> K D yacon 

errJhr , DuRgung Bodenk 40, 187-41(1035); cf. C. ,4. 
29, 155S*. — I’olemical against Fehir (C. d. 29, GSin"*) 
Some of the scisonal changes in Pn reported by F. are im^ 
tncdinbly large, e. g., pn 7.6 in summer and 4 6 in VTuiter 
la the cB»e of a cultivated soil with 1.7% CaCOi. Com- 
pared with this, the changes observed by N. were slight- 
tecords over a penod of 3 years indicate that forest soils 
tend to become more acid in summer. C. J. S. 
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Plant associations as indicators of the valne of sand^ 
soils D Feh^r Z Pflanttnernahr , Duntuni Bodtnk 
40, 129-37(1935) —Plant assocns on 23 sandy sods of the 
Hunjtarian plain and contents of citnc acid sd. P>Oi and 
K«0, twttate N and humus were cot \a general «ry closely 
correlated The lab examn of soil samples is still an in- 
dispensable supplement to ecological indications of a soil's 
adaptabdity to forestry. C J Schollenberger 

liie aci^ty index G Deines and P Kiirbis Z. 
Pfiantenernahr , Duntuni Bodeni 40, 141-8(1035) — 
Fehir’s claim (C. A. 28, 5570') that the pg at any sod* 
H<0 ratio can be calcd from a single detn at anv other 
ratio IS not justified, since it requires the assumption that 
sod acids dissoc in a simple manner, liVe common sol. 
acids It IS possible to calc, the change in pa vrith varia- 
tion m sod H;0 ratio (C A. 27, 4332), best by a graphic 
method but approx by formub, hut the general course of 
the curve for the sod under investigation must first be 
ascertained C J SehoUenberger 

Study of base-exchange power and base eontent of 
typical Connecticut Valley sods as influenced by heavy 
liming and fertilization J. L HaddocVandH II Co)le, 
Jr MassAgr Eipt Sta , 31 S,(/!hb ftept . 1934) 

14(1935). — In spite of heavy ferldizerand lime treatments 
the exchange bases m soils remain remarkably const , even 
on light, sandy types The greatest influenceontheavail- 
abdity of these bases seems to be the total exchange power 
of the sod, which is influenced by texture and sod bumns. 

C R. Fellers 

Analysis of sods for copper. T F. Manns and Ray- 
mond Russell Del Agr. Expt Sta , fitdf 142 (dnit 
Rept 1034) 50-1(1935) —Analysis of 25 sods for Cu by 
the Siazzo method (C A 29. 4003') showed only 4 ex- 
ceeded 20 p p m An application of CuSOi of 501b per 
acre on Del sods increased the ) lelds of com and potatoes 

C R FeUers 

The manganese content of soils and its influence os the 
determination of pg by the qiunhydrone electrode. L. 
Gisiger. Lattdv Jakrb 5f/iti<is 49, 735-43(1935) —The 
oxidizing action of Ma compds is the cause of drift ot po- 
tential m pa deins on sod suspensions Some of the by- 
droqumone of the quinhy drone is oxidized toouinone, and 
the 1 to 1 ratio thereby altered Consequently, potential 
readings should be made within a minute after tbe addn of 
the quinhvdronc, on sods strongly alk and (hose low in 
humus, witlim a half minute The addn of C3(OII)t in 
quantity almost equiv to the exchangeable Mn in a sod 
suspension causes changes in apparent Pa analogous (o 
tbose caused by the addn ol qumbjdrone E O W. 

Nitrification studies with sod types of Northern Puerto 
Rico Juan A. Bonnet J Ayr Urttv Puerto Rico 19, 
73-103(1935) — (NIbliSO, should not be used as a source 
of N for plants in Lares clay loam, Sabana Seca clay, aud 
Catalina cUy, and in some cases Mucara clay loam, unless 
special attention is given to lime broadc3«ting For the 
most part, some nitrate is beneficial in these sods as well 
as in other types Ca(NOi}| is the preferred form of ni- 
trate (XHi)iSOi IS well nitrified in Toa sdt loam, Coto 
clay light texture phase, and in Espinosa clay, even in the 
absence of lime Nitnficalion tests were conducted on 21 
different soil samples representing 9 sod types Partial 
them analyses of the soils are given C. R Fellers 
Nitrogen fixation in sod N R Dbar and S K Mu- 
kerji Proc Acad Sa United Pronnees Agra Oadh, 
India 4, 330-41(1035) —When cane sugar was added to 
an unstenliied sod and exposed to light and air, tbe 
ammonia N increased from 0 00193 to 0 00437% in 13 
days Appreciable increases were also obtained on steril- 
ized samples The max increase, 0 01444%, was reached 
in 23 days followed by a decrease to 0 00012% tnCSdays 
at which time the trax amt of nitrate N was foiiiKl The 
amt. of ammonia N found m samples exposed to bght was 
alwajs greater than in those kept m the dark. Proper 
aeration of sods increased the ammonia N content. In^- 
ficicntly aerated soils treated with molasses showed in- 
”*sses in acidity In completely sterdued sod*, the in- 
crease of ammonia N is due to photodxidatKJii of the 
“trgy.nch compds. K C. Beeson 


4 Nitrogen fixabon In sods on the application of molasses. 
N. R Dhar, S K hfuVerji and P. K. Kar. Proc. Acad 
Sa.UnUed Prevtnees Agra OuJk, India 4, 175-8(1934). 
—A quantity of sieved sod was stenhzed at 150* lor 3 
hrs. Two hundred and fifly-g. portions each of sttrd- 
ued and unstenlized sod were mixed with pure cane sugar 
and SO mi II|0 and placed m shallow enameled dishes 10 
in in diam Exposure to sunlight for 0 to 7 hrs dady 
- teas allowed, and the ammonia N and nitrate N were 
detd periodically. In the unstenlized sod an increase of 
ammonia N from 0 00092 g to 0 0091 g was found in 10 
days when 20 g. of sugar was added Ten g. of KatllPOi 
in addn to the sugar increased tbe ammonia N to 0 01440. 
No increase in nitrate N was found At the end of 55 days 
only 0 OOISl g of ammonia N was found, and when Nat- 
HPO. was added only 0 OOlOOSg of ammonia N was pres- 
ent. At this point the nitrate N bad increased from 

3 0 00072S to 0 00242 and 0 00170 g . resp. Much smaller 

increases in both forms of N were found in the sterilized 
soils The ammonia K increases up to a limiting value 
until tbe mtrale N begins to increase, then tbe ammonia 
N as wcUas tbe sum of the 2 tends to decrease. The addn. 
ofSSLg of molasses to 500 sq ft. of sod caused a ten-fold 
iDcrease in the ammonia X when the sod was properly 
aerated K. C. Beeson 

The effects of sod Iinung on tbe composibon of sugar 

4 cane C Rodriguez Proc. Sugarcane Investigation 
Comm (Tnnidad) 4, 389-94(1934). — A study was made 
of the effects of lime (10 tons per acre) on the compn. of 
sugar cane grown on a heavy acidic clay. Liming caused 
« matked tnetease in mineral uptake, especially of phos- 
phates. by the cane plant and significantly increased tbe 
total asb and P contents of tbe juice Liming tended to 
decrease tbe sucrose and increase the glucose contest of 

J the puce Tbe reblive amts, of phosphate fixed on tbe 
cellulosic framework were iignifieaatly hijher in the ua- 
limed cane; Ca and Mg contents, considered together, 
showed pos correlation wiih phosphate contest. K was 
higher, but not significantly so, m limed cane 

K. D Jaeob 

Evaluabos of Lmestose esed as a tsodl snpplemest. 
L Tschumi and J. Slali Landv Jahri Scfivttt 49, 
720-34(1935) —A method of evaluation of agrieuliural 
0 limestone consists of stirring mechanically for a half hour 
in 500 CC 0 1 disodium titrate sola, a quantity of tbe 
substaiKe equiv. to 1.39 g. CaCOi. and detg tbe quantity 
of Ca dissolved The soly. increases in inverse proportion 
to the diam. of the grains, showing a sharp increase for 
pattKles of a diam. less than 0 15 mm. It is therefore 
advantageous in practice to apply finely ground limestone. 
The soly depends also on the geologic ongm of the sample 
Results obtained on dolomitic limestone must be corrected 
by iDUltipbing by a factor, percentage of CaCO, plus 
perceolage of MgCO, /parentage of CaCO, E O W, 
Soil conditions determining response (of sugar cane] 
to fertllizibon with potash 1’ E Turner. Proc Sugar- 
Cane Investigation Comm. (Tnnidad) 4, 3'54-6(19.t4); 
cf C. A 29, 1933*.— Soils contg less than 0 005-0 008% 
exchangeable KtO gave Significant responses to K ferti 
tueix in the presence of 3-3 cwt /acre of (KH,)iSO». In 
a lab expts with K-deficient soils which did not respond to 
K ferllbzcrs, it was found that over 50% of the K applied 
as KaSO« was fixed in a comparatively unavailable form 
when tbe soil temp was allowed to nse to 40* but practi- 
cally no fizaiion occur^ at 30*. It is not unusual in 
Tnnidad for the temp of tbe top in of as exposed soil 
to me to 40*. It therefore appears advisable to work K 
fertdizers below the surface of the soil K D Jacob 
Further research on permanent pastures as Influenced 
9 by flood water containing potash waste Lquor, Stahlin, 
Zapfe and E Klapp Landv. Vers -Sla 123, 237-75 
(1935): cf. C. A. 24, 1450 —Analyses of flood waters, 
soils and crops gave results which agreed with previous 
evidence that soils and plants were not damaged by tbe 
constiinects of flood waters of streams richest us waste 
bqnor from tbe potash mdustry. John O Hardesty 
A growth and respirauon factor for certain Rhizobia 
Sam R. Ifoovrer and Franklin E. Allison. Trans. 3rd 
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hltrn Contr Soil Sd.. Oxford. 1935 I, 15S-C0(1935).— 1 Assoc., Proc. 54th Ann. J/eehne (Kept CommtlUe in 

Tbr results* of further studies on the “coeniyme R” Outree Expt. Sta ) 1934, 27-37.— In samples of 14 soils 

<C A 27 53451 found essential to the growth of Phizoita the amts, of available KjO as detd. by the 1% 

of "varwus strams are reported. It occurs not only m method and by the AsperiflluJ method were 001^ 

lez^es but in practically all vital rraterials eiamd.; OGl7andO 020-0 014%, resp. The meth^s gave closely 
veast and liver are good sources. Addns. of adequate agreeing results on all samples. K. D. Jacob 

amts to synthetic media increase the growth rate of The relation between plant gro^, sod Md nutrient 
Rhi'oita 20-50 times; a great excess is not toxic These ratio In fertihxation. I. K Kaclcmann. Z. Pfiamen~ 
effects are evident upon other soil baetena also Expts . ernshr , Diintunt Bodenk. <0, 148-78(19.35). — Detailed 
have not indicated that this growth factor has any function * data on yields and assimilation of nutrients by oats gro^ 


•a N fixation. The effects upon bacterial respiration arc 
remarkably rapid, a 2-5-fold increase in rale within an hr 
The substance is produced m quantity by Atnlahacler, and 
can be extd. from the culture with acetone and recovered 
m aq soln Attempts at cr>-stn were unsuccessful The 
impure prepn at 0 4 p p m produced half max growth 
increase. The substance is dialyzable and resistant 


pots of sand with systematic variations in fertilization 
with NIIiNOj, CaHiCPOOj, KCl + KtSO, and a uniform 
addn. of salts with a sod suspension are reported. The 
effect of variation in CaCOi supplied was also investigated. 
Conclusions Uptake and action of one nutrient are 
largely dependent upon the abs and relative amts, of 
others available The nutrient requirements of plants 


hydrolysis in 23% H,SO, for 24 hrs and m 0 1 A NaOlI 3 change with growth At first, N is m greatest demand. 


to IS mms autoclaving at 15 lb. It is insol m ethi , 
CHClj and C 4 II 1 The isoelec. point is near Pn 4, but the 
substance is not identical with the pantothenic acid of 
Williams and Saunders (C A 29, 2199’) nor is the rela- 
tionship to other growth fiictors settled C J S 
The microbiology of Australian sods m The Roasi. 
Cholodny method as a quantitative index of the growth of 
fungi in the sod, with some preliminary observations 00 
the inffuenee of organic matter on the sod microffora 
H L. Jensen Prac LtnneanSoe N S U‘a/« 60 , I45v^ 
(1935).— The influence of different kinds of org material, 
mostly hay meal, on the microhrganisms of various snds 
was studi^ at temps from about 10* to 40* and at vary. 


then KfO, and PiO, at ripening, but all nutrients accelerate 
the rate of formation of org matter. CaO is in greatest 
demand at a late stage, although its rate of uptake paral- 
lels the formation of org matter With a const, ratio, 
rhe pftjpiJrtfOiTjf amts of naertents assimilated %’ary wrib 
the level of supply At high level, relatively more of the 
limiting nutrient is absorb^ In the field, this is usually 
N Lack bt a single clement diminishes uptake of others, 
so that demand for all is greater at a bte stage of growth. 
At malunty, oats have the highest requirement for P,Oi 
with 1 5-2 parts KjO to I part N, and the highest require- 
ment for KiO when 0 75-1 part PiO» to 1 part N is sup- 
plied At a normal level of fertilization, young plants 


iqg degrees of moisture Plate counts showed that the pr^uced most dry matter when N PjOrKsO ■ 1 0.25’1: 
multiplication of bacteria was generally greatest at the at maturity, the highest yields of gram and of straw were 
lower temps , but the reverse was true of aetmomycetes pr^uc^ when the ratios were 1115 and 1 0.5 2, resp. 
The ratio of actinomycetes was narrowest at high tetnp , The effects of lack of N and KtO are evident io the first 
and low moisture Fungi generally attained their most weeks of growth, lack of PiOi may be evident only from 
abundant vegetative development at 15-21*. Pfate- decreased yield of gram Delay in supplying nutrients 


counting, as applied to fungi, seems satisfactory only 
for the detn of the no of funzal spores in the soil The 
figures for the density of mvxelium, obtained by the micro- 
scopic method, os well as the platc*countcd nos of bac- 
teria and actinomycetes, showed a correlation with die 
race of CO] production T. R Adams 

"■ * soil pr< 


until the approach of maturity docs not prevent their utili- 
zation, but the effect is to decrease the yield, especially of 
straw. Under tlie<e rireumstanccs, N accumulates m the 
grain and K,0 m (he straw The rate and total uptake of 
niitneois is greater from an acid than From a neutral or 

.. , r - • ***' young plants, this is true even of CaO. 

Mierobiologieal study of podrol soil profiles n. 0 The nutrient content of plants is cot an indication of the 


laureatHQ soils P. If If. Gray and C B Taylor Con 
J. Research I3C, 251-5(1935). <f C. A. 30, 20S* — 
Microbiol, studies of samples from the sep horizons qf 2 
Soils from the Laurentian uplands showed that, as with soils 
previously studied from (he Appalachian uplands, biol 
activity was dependent upon the org. -matter relations of 
the horizons. A, (org. -matter) honzons were the most 
active, as shown by the evolution of CO 3 , nitrification of 


the soil’s 

actinomycetes and fungi) and by (he production of hjH» 
from urea. Baetenal nos. in the illuvial horizons w^e, 
however, higher than those mtheeluvial (leached) boritons 
above, a condition that did not obtain with the Appala- 
chian sods. The org. matter of a soil bearing a conifer- 
ous (spruce) flora was deficient in nitnfy ing power. The 
biol. activity at different levels of a virgin clay soil 


supply in (he soil Soil Fn increases with growth of the 
crop, but falls again os the crop matures, because of greater 
uptake of N at earlier stages and of CaO later. With a 
high level of CaCOj supply, this effect may be obscured. 
In these pots of sand, the effects of fertilizer chemicals 
upon were marked. C. J. Schollenberger 

Origin of combined nitrogen in the atmosphere. The 
analysis of tropical rain and its importance in agriculture. 


N, by nos. of microorganisms (bacteria, ^ Atma Ram. Proe, Acad. Set. United Provinces Agra 

— 1 1 ... , 1 . 1 ..— — ..r »,.» Oudh, Jndia 4, 147-58(1034) — Ram water falling at 

Allahabad contains 0 10-1.45G p. p. m ammonia N and 
0 28-2 8(5 p. p. m. of nitrate N with an av. content of 
0 400 and 0 8S2 p. p m , resp. The ratio of nitrate N 
to ammonia N is 1.9. The chief source of ammonia N 
present in ram water seems to be the soil and the decompn 
of org matter on the surface of the soil, and very little of 


f^nd to be m sharp contrast with that of the podrol sojJs g it seems to come from the sea The high ratio of nitrate 
r ’ honzons. P. II. jj. N to ammonia N appears to be due to the increased photo- 


Gray. Ibid. 256-fl2. — An investigation has been made to 
det . the presence of bacteria concerned m certain imporiaDt 
hiochem. reactions in the sep. horizons of 6 heavily leached 
(podzol) soils of Quebec Cellulose-decompg. bacteria 
were represented by a species of Micrococcus, and by Cyto- 
phaga huUhiitsont. Organisms of the group Mycobacteri- 
aceae were found in media devised to isolate bactena able 


Oxidation of the NH| present m the atm. and the action of 
nUravioIet rays coming from the sun. The max. amt. of 
nitrate N present m the atm. is found in the summer. 
The amt. of nitrate N has no connection with the incidence 
of thunderstorms. K. C. Beeson 

The effect of temperature on the bacterial ammonifica- 
tioo of urea S P. Tandon. Proc. Acad. Set. United 


and naphthalene. Of theN-fixing 9 Pronnees Agra Oudh', India 4.‘l69-72(1934) —Eitmalmi 
bactena the aerobic organism Azotohacler was absent, but rTri.= in *i,« xtVt 


uaciena me aerobic organism Atolobacler was absent, but of urea llrM was d in r,rpe»n,-» nf xrxr 7-7 

S ?■' -''"'"P”- «' »-'« »=> dat »ta of N,OBr (slandard^.d .saist stmdard iSS), 

(Report on] botany, forestry and pathology (D^r neutralize the unused 

toation of available^ potash soils^by thpAspernllM H,AsO, is titrated with the 

ger method). H. L. Lvnn. sT.L, * measure of the total urea and 


n., »rrT “rea and 

i.'et. are NHt present cofonmetiically with 
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NcMler’s soln Twentr g of air-dned fresh soil was 1 the time that the D and S. method requires, but much 
sieved and put into a 200-ml. Erlenmeyer flask with 80 leas time and expense than the Neubauer method requires 

ml, of a 2% urea soln The flasks were plugged with cot- The Atotobacter method is not recommended for peat soils, 
ton wool and mamtamed at a const, temp Samples were nor for soils fertihred for manjr years with hquid manure, 
withdrawn at intervals for the urea detn. The results It does not mdicate K>0 requirements. B O. W. 

indicate that the optimum temp for bacterial ammoiuflea- Studies on humus production from stall manure. Kurt 
tion of urea IS about 40°. K. C Beeson Simon. Z. PfiantenemShr , DSntuns Badtnk 40,178-80 

Influence of lime on the availabihtj of potash H. C. (1935) ; cf C. A. 29, 668* —A review and general discus- 

Hams Del. Agr. Expt. Sta . Bull 192 {Ann. JUpl. . sion of the nature and production of humus and its func- 
1934) 18-21(1933) — TheNa cobaltimtnte method (C.^. tions in the sod, with a brief account of ezpts withmanure 

27, 29(M) for the detn. of K was thoroughly satisfactory provwg the formation of HiO-sol humus substances by 

for sod K analysis. The Neubauer and PtCh methods fermentation Twenty-two references. C. J. S. 
were also used as controls Conclusion: If the Neubauer The influence of some potash fertilizers and associated 
method and a detn ol the exchangeable K give an lodica- salts upon the lime Status of the tod. O Lemmermann 
tion as to the avadabihty of K in the sod, liming has had and L. Presenms. Z. Pflanzenernihr , Dungang Bodenk 
little influence in that respect. The costmued nse of K 40. 189-99(1933) — Porcelam percolators were filled with 
fertduers and farm manure has not materially increased 2.3 kg sandy loam treated with ranous salts at the rate 
the replaceable K of this sod C. R. Fellers 3 tA 360 lb. per acre and leached with 100 ml HjO daily 

Effect of fertilizers and cropping npon the nature and natil 12 I had been collected. Ca was detd. m the per- 

amount of electrodialyzable bases in the sod wi^ particn- colate. The data indicated that Mg salts cause the 
lar reference to potash. G. M. Cklhgan. Del. Agr. greatest loss of Ca; K salts came next and Ka salts caused 
Expt Sta, Bull. 192 (Ann Repl 1931] 23(1933); cf. theleastloss The sulfates are slightly more active than 
C A. 28, 6223' —Preliminary findings show that liming chlondes. Kainite, 40% KjO salt and sulfate of potash- 
mcreases the availabdity of K and P when elcctrodialysis magnesia to furnish equir. KiO caused losses of Ca la pro- 
is used as an mdex to availability When base-exchange portiontoMgsupplied; Naassoed snth Mg in these salts 
(leachuig with neutral KlIiO^c) IS employed as an index to had little protective effect C. J. Scbollenberger 

availabihty of K, the residts are similar but ^ a Icnver * Thelnflnenceof the (sod] reaction and ferhlizmg on the 
order. This variation may be due to equd changesstoce composibonand digeftibdityofmeadow grass. I Them- 
the reaction with KH<0\c takes place at approx- pa 7j0 flocsce of the reaction K. Nehring Btedermannt 

whereas the Pa decreases as eleetfodialysis progresses. It Ztnir. B. Tterernikr. 7, 444-63(1933) — In pot tests with 

is questionable whether or not electrodialysis is capable ol ttraotby and red clover, besides an influence (A the reaction 

givmg a true index to the avadabdicy of K since it ts well cn the yields, there was a change in eompn , especially m 

known that liming decreases the amt. of K In the soil soln relation to the content of crude protein and of the different 

^Tien subjected to electrodialysis the sods from the limed nuoeral constituents (CaO and PiOt) which increased dis- 

portions of the plots yield more K than the sod from un- $ unctly under the mflnence of uereased lime addns. 
limed portions Without exception the sods from tbe Corrt^ndmg field tests with timothy and red clover 

limed plots yield the higher content of K. Limed toils showed similar results. In 2 test tenet, lasting several 

yield a greater amt. of htg, Mn and P than the unluned years, the influence of tbe reaction on eompn and digest!* 

soils of the same plots when subjected to electrodialysis bihty of natural meadow crops was studied Adda, of 

Of the elements added, P is the most readdy reflected in lime effected a eonnderabte yield increase and a distinct 
the dialyzates C. R. Fellers change la eompn. As to crude nntnents, tbe addn of 

Efliect of fertilixer treatment on gennuutioa of aagar lime increased tbe asb, crude fat and crude fiber, while 
cane under field conditions P. E. Turner Broe. there was a corresponding decrease m tbe amt of N-free 

Sugareane /nveitigaltan Camm (Tnoidad) 4. 404-16 d ext. Tbe effect on (he protein was not const ; in one 
(1934).— A dressmgof (KiDtSOi applied at planting time senes it was not essentially affected, while in the other It 

had an adverse effect on tbe germinatiOD of sugar cane was favorably influenced Tbe content of CaO increased 
in certam expts but not in others. The adverse effect considerably; an inoease in P^Oi was not noticed in all 

tended to be^me more senous as tbe sue of the dressmg cases. In the first senes (on an acid aoil.of an elevated 

was increased The magnitude of tbe effect was reduced fen) digestibihtywasonly slightly influenced Intheotber 

by previous treatment of the soil with ground limestone, senes (on an exchange acid sand soil) digestibibty was con- 

Tbe beneficial effect of ground limestone on germuutloa siderably increased by the addn of lime, especially with 

was independent of the sue of the uutul dressing of physioV^caliy acid fertflumg Physiologically alk. ferti- 

(NIDiSO, (NIDjSO. had no deleterious effect whra it ^ Lziog was able to reduce partly the unfavorable effect of 
was apphed 3 weeks after the cane was planted. (NIL)*- the acid reaction, but not as to the yields. The addn of 

SO< nitrifies very rapidly in Tnmdad soils and its dele- lime effected the following av, increases m the yields per 

tenous effect on germmation of cane setts may be due to year per hectare' first expt , starch values 700, digestible 

tbe formation of a high conen of H ions in the surrounduig oude proton 120 kg ; second expt , starch values 500, 

soil soln. Germination was also adversely affected by the digestible cmde protein 130 kg. F. L. Dunlap 

application of either superphosphate or KiSOi at the tune (Report on) chemixtry. F. E Hance Hawaiian 
of planting l^evious treatment of the soil with ground Sugar Planters* Assoc , Free. S4li Ann llfeeting (Bepi 

limestone had a favorable effect on gennmatioa in both g Comm, in Charge Bxpt SUi ) 1934, 69-90; cf. C A. 28, 
the presence and absence of superphosphate ts\d K|SO«. ^9!}Z\~-Crowth'fatlure ej cane — A spectrographic study 
K. D Jacob of a soil sample from a virgin portion of a growth failure 
Small scale fertilizmg experiments by tbe AzotoVaeter area showed the absence of B and F. Cu was present u 

method. A. StOckh. Landw Jakrb Schvetz 49, 697- fatreonen , together with Fe, Al, Tl. Ca, Na, Mg, Mu, 

723(1933). — The Atotobacter method {C. A. 26, 6048), Si and K. Tbe soly of native Fe and Mn m an elk 
as a rapid method for detg fertiluer requirements of soib, growth-failure soil was markedly increased by tbe appli- 
shows the greatest possible agreement of Its results with caUoa of a mixt. of equal parts of S and, filter press cake 

those of field ezpts , u nsable for most types ^ toils, and at the rate of 2 tons/acre The increases amounted to 

IS easily earned out m a short tune and at slight e xpe n se 9 as much as 500 lb /acre-ft. of Fe as FciOt and 230 lb 
While the Duks and Sheffer method (C. A. 28,3164*) de- MoasMnOi Inorg constituents of teater —Distd. wster 
pends on the assumption that^with increasing percentages from different stills vaned widely m Cu content. Sea 
of Bvailahle P|0« in the soil, the fertihzer requirement de- water was shown spectrographically to be less coned 
rreases, the Atotobacter method takes into account the t han well water tn Ti, Mn, Cu, AJ and Fe Detn of 

soil reaction and the quantity of CaCOi present The acatiaile Fe and Mn in Hawaiian soifr —Procedures in- 

thiel disadvantage of the Atotobacter method is that it vdvfug theuse of NfLOAcand NlLCl sotns. were imsatis- 
indicates as slightly deficient some soils adequately sop- factory. A procedure was developed involving the use of 
plied with P,0, To carry it cput carefully requires double neutral N NHt citrate (prepd. by mixing equal vols ol 2 
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and clirie Bfid *olnj. nnd adjust In? to neutral* 1 (f/oin arsenic). R^. Y. Bailey and J. M. R^inson^ r^*(' 


Uy with bromothymol blue) ns an cstR. meduim. U pos- 
sesses thefidvantase that the amts of Tc and Mr extd.by 
neutral NHi citrate are of such magnitude as to make pos- 
sible the detection of small fluctuntlons resulting from tt- 
sTionses to soil treatments. Atstn\c <n rtfined Jiigar — Re- 
fined Hawaiian sugars did not contain As m amts detect- 
able by either the spectrographic or Gutseit methods. 
The small quantity of As (2 p. p m.) absorbed by the 


Agrr’Expt. Sta., ¥5/k Ann. Four dif- 

ferent rates of a 4.8:0 0'4.8 fertilizer made from NaNOi, 
saperphosphate, and KCl were compared for cotton on 
Norfolk sandy loam over a 10-yr. period The rates of 
application of the fertilizer varied from 500 to 2000 Ih. 
per acre per year. Some of the plots were dusted annually 
with Ca arsenate to control boll wecsJI while other plots 
left as controls. The As dust gave an av. increase in 


cane plant remained in tlie mill by-pr^ucts ns a result ^ cotton jield per acre of 40 lb. per year on the unfertilized 
refining operations K D Jacob plots and of 20.1 lb on the fertilized plots.^ There wm 

Aspatigus Ineestigations Roliert E. Young Afavs 
AgT. Expt. Sta . hull 315 (Aaa 1{<14) C2-I 

liS>3^}.—OB MciTjmnc coarse sandy Jfwm nt N tstham 


a 3-year field expt. showed that fertilizer contg 8%N ap- 
plied at the rate of 1 ton per acre ga\e max results In the 


no evidence of poisoning or incompatibiliU* by the ferti- 
lieer Incredlents or Ca arsenate. C. U. Fellers 

Fertilizer regulrements for Irish potatoes, wheat and 
fioybeani when grown in rotation C.B Williams, W. II 
RonVin ond S C Clapp N C. Agr. Rapt. Sta., 4Glh 


N series NoNOi gase the best results of any N source Ann Rfpt 18-10(1033) — Larger yields of soybean hay 
A fertilizer milt eoiitg 12%l’iO», where the I’ wasdenyd 3 were prosluced from 400 lb of 12-2-4 fertilizer contg. K 


from superphosphate, gave best results in the P scries 
rerliliiefs contg. 6% KjO produced crop increases of 32% 
oser the no-potasli control plots KCl was preferable to 
other K#alts The substitution of NaCl for KCl mliieed 
yield*. Esen when N’aCl was added to complete ferii- 
Uiers, no yield increases were noted N fertilizers should 
not be added all ot once, but Vr should he applied at the 
end of the cutting season and */i about a month later 
Asparagus was greatly benefited by the addn o! lime to 
an acid soil The resulting yield merease was 22% 

Cyanatnidc, in both nowd and granular forms, was an 
exerllcnt weed killer in asparagus fields C R. P 
Cane ecology F Hardy Prot Sufarcane /crejfiga- 
Pen Cemm (Trinidad) 4. 352-3(1334) —Cane pUnis 
were grown m quartz vand and watered wih pure nutrient 

solas Cultures lacking in eiJlier N of P produced crops _ .. 

weighing only about 5% of those reccKing a complete j ftnAhr , pilngimg Bcdmk 40, 216'28{1P35).— Pot expts 


... c pMvluced f: 
from low-grade potash salts like kaimte than from a com- 
plete fertilizer of the same analysis contg equiv. amts, of 
K from either KCl or KsSO, J’ inilucoced tlie crop most, 
and N least For potatoes, KtSOi proatd a better source 
of K than tamite or KCl Scabby tubers resulted from 
potatoes fertilized with kainite C. R. Fellers 

Fertilizer and lime reaulrementa for tobacco grown in 
rotation with oats, Boyoeana and rye E G. Moss 
N Car Agr Ezpt Sta , 46th Ann Repi 21 2(1P33) — 
Long-time ezpts on plots showed tint cottonseed meal 
ond NaKOi ranked 1st and 2nd ns sources of N for tobacco. 
KCl was prtfened to K1SO4. Bone meal and basic slag 
as sources of P injured the quality of the tobacco and 
delayed maturity C R. FcHcra 

The Question of the fertlllticg action of brown coal. H, 
Koppen, R. W Titling and C v StrflncL Z. P/tansen- 


nuiricAt soJn Jn the absence of K the crop was reduced 
approx. 60% Growth was not affected by the absence 
of either Ca or Mg Tlie highest sugar content (percent- 
age wt. of cane material) occurred in the culture lacking N. 
closely followed by that lacking p The glucose ratio 
(glueose accompanying IPO parts of aucrose) was veo 
much lower in the cultures heVing either N or P than In 
any of the others, but was relatively high in the culture 
lacking K. K. D Jacob 

The mmcral Bu&ibos of grape mes E. Vinct 
Cpn^l. rend. flfO<f.fl|r. Frfln«2l,flll-lP(lP35), cf C /I. 
29, 873*. — Fertilizers base a marked effect on the drselop- 
went of the wood, its mineral compn. and its productisity 
Fcrtiluers increase the density of the wood and the best 
destloped and densest woods arc obfiincd in pints which 
receive the greatest amt. of KiO In this regard Kil^« 
is not superior to KCl but il is superior in cnrielnng the 


with mustard on sandy loam, comparing urea, Leunasal- 
peter (N1I« sulfaie-nltrate) and 3 nmmoniated brosni coil 
ptepns contg. 1 0, 4.7 and 3 6% N from NH» ns source* 
of K m n complete fertilizer, are described The result* 
indicateii that the xnlue of these prepns was solely m the 
Nil. salt content j neither the N nor the org matter of the 
coal hid anv cflect Treatment of coal with gaseous or 
liquid Nlli causes »ome combination of N in unamlable 
6 forms, hence it is not economical. The products mode 
from cost and dil NlftOIl or N2I( salt solns contam the 
added N m available form, but carry so little that they 
ore al a disadvantage in comparison with oilier N ferti- 
lizers C. J. Schollenbcrger 

Noaacld.formlng tnlzed fertilizers II. The value of 
dolomitic limestone supplements of different degrees of 
fineness as measured I7 the increase in water-soluble 
magnesium in the soU J. R. Taylor, Jr., and \V. 11 


increasing the sugar production ’ Pierre. / Am Soe dgren. 27, 7W-73{1M5): cf.C.d. 
»..n nUn /-..'..I....— 29, AftcT XL pcHod of 24 days, tcsts on tt Dekalb 

*iU l«im soil of pn 5 4 showed that the finer than 100-mesh 
dolomitic limestone in a mixed fertiluer liberated in the 
soU-Irrtilizcr zone practically as much Mg as did pure 
AIgSOt contg an equiv. amt ofAfg. As measured by the 
conen. of sol Mg, the finer the di«5ion of dolomitic lime- 
stone used In the production of nonacld-iorming fertilizers. 


KiO fertilizers also improxc the fruit-bemng aptitude 
of the X ines. The absence of KjO in the fertilizers causes 
a phjsjol. unbalance which loads to poor dexeJopment of 
ihe wood and smaller production. J U, Adams 

Responses of the tomato in solution cultures de> 
ficlenclcs and excesses of certain essential elements 
Paul L. Fisher. Md. Agr. Expt. Sta,, BhM. 375, 283-9S 


(1035) ^T^ato plants of the Miuglobc xarlety were « the greater the rate of deconipn in the soil-fcrtilizer tone, 
^own in solns. deficient m, and In wins, with excesses of. To obtain any benefit during the year m which llisapnlu^, 

Che following cs-vential elements. B, Ca, Afg, K, N, P the dolomitic limestone should all pass the 20-mesh slex-c 

and S Generally there was draewed growth of plants ond a large part should pass the CO-mesh sicxe. The rate 

^mrn in wins defic ent in each of the elements. This ofdctonipn of W. Va.. Ohio, Tcnn , and Ala dolomitic 

same decrease xcm not p^uct^ m ex cry case by nn excess limestones as indicated by the conen of Mg, nitrate N and 

‘■“i’ rriatjx-rfy JI Iwis in the *oii-fertilizcr zone was practically the same 

«! Control culturcs. It uppexm that In many cases dolomitic Imestone used iti 

The determination of phosphoric add m Nl^phoia 
containing lime W. Lepper. Landw. Vers.-Sla, lix 
345-8(1(135).— The shortened method of Petermaun as 
described prcxnously (C. A. 29, 2lll»), compares favor- 
nWy with other methods for the detn. of citrate-sol p O 
in Nilronhnskn. 


toms of tomato plants groxm m solns. tleficiem i.. 
the essential elements studied arc very similar tothose i 
ported by AfcMurtrey (C. A. 27, 2712) for tobacco. In 
general, the eflects wvre obserx-ed much earlier In tomatoes 
Berause of the ability of the tomato to stand high salt 
cemens , no distmclixe diflerenccs or responses were ob- 
tained as a result of growing tomato plants Jn excesshw 
salt conens. of the elements studied C. R. relicts 
Rate e! fertilUing cotton with and scithout • 


mNitrophoska. John O. Hardest^' 

Rock phosphate, superphosphate, soft phosphate and 
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basic slag compared as sources of phosphonc acid for 
com, vheat and so;beans grown in rotatioa, C. B WiU 
liams, W H Rankin and S C Clapp N Car Agr. 
Erpt. Sia , 46tH Ann Repl 19-20(1033).— Superphos- 
phate produced larger yields than other forms of P in a A- 
yr. expt C R, rdtcrs 

Imprormg superphosphate P. A. Baranov. J. Ckem 
Ind (Moscow) 12, 032-5(1935).— The addn of 5-10% 
of bone meal to superphosphate greatly improves the phys 
properties and fertilizing power of the product. Addn of 
phosphorite meal is also helpful, but less so than the addn. 
of bone meal II M. Leicester 

Absorption by food plants of cbeniical elements of im- 
portance in human nutntion A B Beaumont and E. B. 
Holland. Mass Agr Bxpt. Sta , Bull 315, (Ann Rept. 
1934), 14-15(1935).— By use of a fine sandy loam at 
pn 4 4, toxicity symptoms appeared when PeSO, was added 
at the rate of I2S0 lb per acre for spinach, and at &40 lb 
per acre for turnips For rei(SO,)i, the loxie conens 
were, resp , C40 and 320 lb , and for CuSO,, 320 and 160 
lb At a soil pH of 5 4, TeSO, became toxic for spinach 
at conens of 5120 lb per acre, and forturnipsat floconen. 
used Fei(SO,)i became toxic for spinach at 2560 Ib : 
CuSO, was toxic for spinach and turnips at a conen of 
I2S0 Ib In soil-tank expts , the use of 10-34 kg per hec- 
tare of KI increased the yield of turnips but not of spinach. 

C. R Fellers 

Control of the bacterial wilt disease of tobacco, pepper 
and Irish potato R F, Poole. N. Car. Agr. Cipt 
Sta .iGlHAnn Rtpi 24-5{1933): el C A 28. 6918*— The 
addn of 200^100 Ib. of S per acre for the control of bacteria 
wilt reduced the soil pa from 5 0 to 3 2-4 S and greatly 
injured the plants Even after Ca(OH>t or dolomiiie 
Lme was added to the soils before replanting, the injury 
still persisted Conclusion* The use of S as a control has 
little practical value C R fellers 

[Report on] entomology. C.E. remberton Hawaiian 
Sugar Planters' Assoc , Pree Sllh Ann ^{efttnt (Rfpt 
Commtilee tn Ckorge Dept Sla ) 1934, 19-26, ci C. A. 
28, 6514'.— Good ecnifoi o/ the tane reel grub (Animate 
oriCRtafir) was obtained by applying to the soil a mixt. of 
tnud press cake and As^i Keg results were obtained 
with AsjOi incorporated in Oliver filter mud and spread 
over the fields in irrigation water; the As was fixed at the 
surface of the soil and was almost completely retained 
there for at least 1 5 yrs Cane plaots did oat absorb As 
from the soil except m exceedingly minute amts , which 
were lakeA up even where no As was applied Canes (rota 
untreated fields, as well as those from fields treated with 
At,Oi at the rate of 1890 lb /acre (worked into the soil), 
contained 2 p p in of As on the dry basis K. D. j. 

The codling moth problem S L Allman /fgr Cat. 
N. 5. irolci 46, 459-03(1935) — Addn of white ml (I gal / 
80 gal of spray) to the last 3 cover sprays of Pb arsenate 
gave effective control of the insect Decidedly poorer rc- 
stiUi wete ohUitwl when eith« k«««« , ca*awi « f.sb wd 
was substituted for white oil Of Ihe nonarscnicals tested, 
nicotine sulfate plus white oil was the most effective bot 
was decidedly infenor to Pb arsenate Poorer results were 
obtained with cryolite sprays The highest spray residue 
(0 0414 grain AsiO, per lb of fruit) was obtained with 
white oil in the last 3 cover sprays The lowest residue 
(0 0070 gram/Ib ) occurred when nicotine sulfate was sub- 
ttituted for white ml The Pb arsenale-fish ml spray 
caused a very heavy fruit drop K D Jacob 

Studies on browning root rot of cereals III Phos- 
phorus tutrogen lelations of infested fields IV. Effects 
of fertilizer sunendments V. Pretiniloafy plaat analy- 
ses T. C. V’anterpool Can J, Research 13C, 230-50 
(1935).— These papers deal with the elucidalton of the 
factors which predispose wheat seedmgs following summer 
fallow to Pythium root rot m certain parts of Sasic. The 
chem soil analyses on 66 sample pairs reveal that avail- 
able P in the soil u lower and nitrate N higher in browning 
patches than m normal patches Greenhouse expts and 
field observations show that phosphate amendments at 
the time of seeding, and farmyard manuring, permit the 
development of normal plaots m taowmag s^; cereal 


1 strawapplications inhibit the disease to some extent, while 
inorg. nitrogenous fertilizers usually have no effect or 
occasMoally may prove detrimental Prclinimary plant 
analyses indicate that the total P m dtscased pbnts u 
lower than in healthy ones, and that there is relatively 
more water-sol N and relatively less protein N in diseased 
than ID healthy plants. The soil and crop<uUure factors, 
especially the practice of bare summer fallowing, which 
. may uffucnce (he available P-nitrate N ratio in the soil, are 
* discussed HI relation to disease incidence. It appears that 
any crop practice which tends to increase the available 
P-nitrate ratio tn the soil inhibits the disease, and coa- 
srersdy. This is used as a basis for control recommenda- 
tions. It is considered that an improper balance of avail- 
able P and citrate N m the soil leads to an ucbalanced 
metabolism of Ihe wheat seedlings at a cnt. stage m their 
development, thereby predisposing them to fungal at- 

3 tack. The effect of the unbalanced nutnents on the para- 
sitic vigor of the pathogen still requires elucidation 

J. W Shipley 

Inftaeoco ol certain dusts and sprays upon the grot^, 
yield, quality and general eharactenstics of peanuts 
If. B Mann. N Car. Agr. Cxpt. Sta , tfC/A Ann Kept. 
41-3(1933).— Pot expts showed that the adda of S to the 
soil at the rate of 04 lb per acre made the foliage a bngbt 
green color and hastened maturity in peanuts The S 

4 increased the soil acidity an av. of 1 4 Pn CaSO, increased 

the sod acidity only 0 5 On, CaCO> decreased it by 1 1 
pn- The rate of application of the C^SO, and CaCO, was 
400 lb. per acre. S was decidedly injurious to the foliage 
and to yield. CaSO, and Bordeaux mixt were Ineffective 
CaCO, gave greatly increased nodulation. CaSO, de- 
creased nodulation C R Fellers 

Investigations on derrfs preparations II. Eraluahos 
J of detrls toot and stability of rotefloee b coouaereial ore- 
paraltons 1. Bvalnatm P. W. DanckwotU ana C 
Baurogirten. Arch Pharm 273.335-0(1035), cf. C A 
28, 4i^'.— This IS a cnticism of methods at present in 
vogue, oolably those based on EtiO ntn. 2. Stability 
of roteoone preparshuas P W Danckwortt and H. 
Pattscb Jbia 38IVS Results obtained in a senes of 
atabdity tests vndveate that the roltnwie content over a 
period of 4 months IS slightly lowered. With old prepns 
0 even in oonalk. solos some loss of rotenone may be 
expected W. O B 

Changes in apples during storage (Rasmussen) 12 
Sewage sludge as a fertilizer (Pe Turk) 14 Public 
faeahb significance of sewage sludge when used as a fcrti- 
Jixer (Tanner) 14. Iodine in Westphalia [detn in soils] 
(Balks) 7. Some African oil seeds [used as fertiliier| 
(Anon ) 27. Pure water and sewage [fertilization) 
7 (Cusovius) 14. Testing nnd hardness m sugar cane (and 
cohesion and penetrability of soils) 28 Dispersions such 
as (hose of insecticides (U. S pat. 2,021,143) 13. 


Fertilizer Charles K. Lawrence (to Atmosphene 
Nitrogen Corp ) U. S 2,019.713, Nov 5 NH,NO, 
45-00 IS used with ammoniated triple superphosphate 55- 
40parts. Cf. C. A. 20,4125*. 
a ^ospbale fertilizers Hocsch-K61n Neuessen A -G 
fdr Bergbau und Hutlenbctrieb (Priedricb Ifeiiiricb, in- 
ventor). Ger 616,910, Aug 15, 1035 (Cl 16 2) A con- 
tinuous wet process for producing Ca>H,(PO,)t consists in, 
(a) treating crude natural or synthetic phosphate with 
ItCI to obtain CalLfPO,), or free HiPO,, and passing in 
NH. to ppl. CaiH,(PO.),l (b) heating the CaCh-NH.Cl 
soln of (a) with CaO to liberate NIf» which is dried ready 
lor re-use in stage (a) ; the CaCI, lye of (b) is freed from 
0 excess of Ca(OUH, evapd. and healed to 750* with steam 
to generate IICl for use in stage (a) and the residual CaO is 
re used m stage (b) Examples are given 

Fertihzen Lonza ElektruitSlswerke und chem. Fab 
A -G (rmil Lfischer and Ernst Sdmeminn, inventors) 
Ger.618.791,Sept ia,1935(CI 16 5). Addn. to 593,416 
(C A. 28, 6M0*). Known fertilizers comprising Ca- 
(NO,), and sol phosphates are warmed and mixed with a 
basic substance which has been produced in a finely sub- 
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divided state by chon, reaction, e. g., pptd. CaCOt or 
slaked lime. Strewable eompns. stable to storage are 
obtained. 

Ferbliiers. Ccwerkschaft Metor and Wintershall A.- 
G (H. Schmalfcldt, inventor). Ger. 019,397, Oct. 2, 
1935 (Cl. 1G4). Products cootg. KHiPO, and Mgll,- 
{PO»)i are prepd. by beating muts. of KCl and MgCIi, 
e. g , natural or synthetic camallite, to about 160* with 
the appropriate amt. of HiPO, soln. of 30-40% conen. 
Traces of HCl in the products may be neutralized by 
treatment with NH, or addn. of a solid alkali. 

Idaed fertilizer. Hubert Happen. Ger. 616,947, 
Aug. 8, 1935 (Cl 16 C). Solid Mg salts contg. K salts 
are dampened and treated with excess of NH| and CO* or 
gas mixts contg. these The product is pow^ , exposed 
to air, warmed and retreated with NHi and COj to give 
a product neh in ammonia N Cf C. A 29,3102*. 

Peat-containing fertilizer Werner Liehr and Fduard 
DyckerboH (to Lduard Hyrkrrhoil). U S. 2,019,824, 
Nov. 5. A mixt. including dry peat and plant fertilizing 
material such as an aq fertilizer soln is subjected to a 
pressureof not less than 130 kg persq cm. and sufficiently 
high to cause a colloidal change m the peat without the 
application of external heat. The product may be formed 
into pellets. 

Nitrogen fertilization of soil Cornells D de Bruyn 
(to Shell Development Co ) U. S 2,020,824, Nov. 12. 
NHi gas IS passed into irrigation waterioproduceaconen. 
of NHj m the water w hich will a\ oid homing of vegeiatiOQ, 
and the treated water is supplied to the soil 

Ammonium sulfate Andreas v. Kreisler U S 
2,021,003, Nov 12 For the production of coarse cryst. 
(NHOiSOi from synthetic NIIi. the sulfate is crystd. from 
Its aq soln with addn of 2-^ parts carbamide per 100 
parts of NH| sulfate The cryst product may contain 
about 0.1-0 £% of carbamide and is suitable for use as n 
Jertfhter. 

Superphosphates Lewis B SUnner. U. S. 2,021,« 


t 671, Nov. 19. Coarsely comminuted calcareous material 
such as crushed limestone is subjected to attrition (suit- 
ably in a rotary pebble mill or the like, of a described app.) 
in the presence of IIjPO, employed in an amt. required to 
convert the Ca content of the material substantially all 
into mono-Ca phosphate as a substantially dry product 
at the end of the reaction. 

Insecticides. I. G. Farbenmdustrte A.-G. Bnt. 432,- 
- 18S, July 23, 1935. See Fr. 754,735 (C. /1. 28, 1459‘). 

* Insecbcides. Chemische Fabnk hlariecfclde G. m.- 
b. H. Bnt. 432,626, July 30, 1935. Coned, derris root 
and other cats emulsifiable with HiO are obtained by ad- 
ding weakly acid alkali-resin soaps to dems root and other 
exts. obtained by means of and contg. di- or tn-chlwo- 
ethylene 

Insecticides, etc Soc. anon, des itablissements Nifo, 
Ff 785,049, July 31, 1935 AcH in various forms is 
3 used as insecticide, bactericide, fungicide, etc 

Germicide, insecticide and fungicide Julius Hyman 
(to V'etsicol Corp.). U. S 2,020,648, Nov. 12 A frac- 
tion of a polymer derived from vapor -phase cracked gaso- 
line and tolling in the kerosene to gas-oil range is subjected 
to mol O oxidation in the presence of a siccative metallic 
soap such as Mn linoleate or soap-formmg compd. of a 
sircative metal such as Co, Pb or Mn until pptn. substanti- 
ally ceases, the ppt is sepd and the filtrate is recovered. 

* Destroying parasites Gesellschaft fur Neuzeitliche 
BodenbehandJung m. b H. Fr 785,481, Aug 10, 1935 
Vegetables, leaves, etc., art spnnkJed with finely powd. 
siliceous mineral substances having absorbent properties, 
e g , concreted quartz, flint, quartz sand or firestone 
having a high content of amorphous silicic acid 

Weed IdUers Fahlberg-List A -G chem. Fab. Ger. 
619.237, Sept. 25, 1035 (Cl 4SJ 5) Partly dehydrated 
S CuSO« IS mixed wiib the double salt ZnClt 2NH4C1 or 
with a mixt of the double salt and free ZnCl> An acid 
salt, e f , KaHSDt. may also be added. The products 
arc stable to storage. 
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Double-efiect disbllaticii of alcohol tinder vacuum. £. 
Barbet. Intern. Sugar J. 37, 434-5(1935).— The merits 
of the vacuum system of distn are discussed. It not only 
economizes in steam but gives a definitely purer product 
contg much smaller quantities of volatile acids, aldehydes. 
ethers and higher ate D. P Laaglms 

Alcoholic fermentahoa of saccharine materials. D. 
Sidersky. Bull, assoc, chim. 52, 753-9(1935). — The max. 
theoretical yield of ale., G4 33 1. from 1 kg of sucrose, is 
never reached in practice, but 60.1 1. has been obtained by 
S. in the fermentation of beet difiuston juice, "nie ale. 
usually lost by entrainment in the COi gas may to re- 
cover^ by passmg the gas through activated C and re- 
leasing the absorbed ale. by steaming the C. The yield of 
ale. has been mcreased 0.7% by this measure. 

F. W. Zerban 

Scientific aspects of cacao fermentation. A. W. 
Knapp. Bull. Imp. Insl. 33. 31-49, 147-61, 306-19 
(1935). — A review with 49 references. A. P.-C. 

The rum industry of Martmiqne. J. Guillaume. 
Ann. tymologie (21. 2, 125-32(1935). A. P.-C. 

Baileys of 1935. J. Raux. Brasserie fir tnallerie 25, 
257-60(1935); cf. C. A. 29. 8224*.— Av. eompns. of 
barleys from different regions of France arc tabulated and 
discussed. A. Papineau-Couture 

Spirituous liquors from grains: gin. E.Dorchies. ,4»i». 
/air. 28, 452-6(1935). — A descnption of the tnanuf. and 
compn. of gin, with analyses of a no. of com. samples of 
kno^ genuineness Considerable variations occur m the 
products of different distilleries, but the variations are 
much narrower with different samples from the same dis- 
'“*e>7- Constituents other than EtOH never fall below 
3_ mg. per 100 cc. of abs. ale.; higher ales., the most 
important of these constituents, do not fall below 270; 


furfural was present ioundeterminable traces in all samples 
except those from one distillery which yielded a product 
contg 1.9-9 6 mg. per 100 cc. ahs. ale Artificial gms 
arc low in non-FtOH constituents and contain not ibore 
than traces of higher ales A. Fapineau-Couture 

WToes of t&e t03< vintage fii the Champagne area. 
Lebrun and Radet. Ann. fols. 28, 465-77(1935).-— 
7 Analyses of 65 wines are tabulated and discussed 
A. Papineau-Couture 

The preparation and the determination of trehalose in 
yeast. A. Steiner and C. F. Con. 5«en« 82, 422-3 
(1035). — Treatment of starch-free bakers* yeast with 
(NH«)jS 04, followed by pptn. with HfS04 + Fej(S04), In 
7.5 %IIjS 04, exts. the trehalose (I) completely. Neutrali- 
zation with BaCOi ppts. the small amt. of polysaccharide 
present while 1 remains in soln. The filtrate is freed 
** of Ba and heavy metals and coned, in racuo, Addn. of 20 
vols. of ale. ppts. some salts, which are filtered off. The 
solo, is placed in the refngerator. After standing over- 
night. or in a few days, the typical rhombic crystals of I are 
fonn^. which grow considerably in size in the next 10 
days. During glucose fermentation the I content of yeast 
increases markedly. In one prepn. in which 300 g. of 
yeast was allowed to ferment 160 g. of glucose, 1 5 g. "of I 
9 was obtained in the Isl crystn. and 0 6 g. by working un 
the mother liquors. Directions are given for the detq of 
I. Fresh bakers’ yeast contains 0.1-1.5 g. I per 100* g 
moist wt , the amt. depending upon the medium uoon 
which the yeast was grown. Felu Saunde^ 

Minnesota as a source of al,- 
P?™S».9K) "il l»o-| (Fr.' 
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AlMliel AttieboUsel Scpirator and Xits E. Sroisjd. ■* 3 Fennentiticm, such as that of molluscs or own 

Bnt JuK 25, 1035 In procrs'cs for producing mashes, u conducted in the presentee of a bentonite clay 

aJe. from sugar-conti: liquids prerfueed by extn. from or hjdrous A1 oiide or actuated alumina which serve as 
sugar beets, etc , the >east, after fermentatitm la vau, is eat^vsts 

extd. bv means of cenmfujes bavins • conveying deticcor Use of sucrose oeta*ieetate as a denaturaat for alcohols 
pile of disVs arransed within the bowl and a sludge space Herbert O. Stone (to Eastman Kodah Co ) . U. S 2,019,- 
outside the conveying dence or pile ol dists, the ««pd 744, Xov. 5 

yeast being discharged to a point immedbiielv e«iside said f enaentanoa of sugarcane jmce. Albert LepellctJer- 

device, etc . or, when the outer periphery of said device, « Beaufond Fr. rs5,2Jit, Aug. 5, I'tdi The juice is 
etc , IS at a smaller distance from the center than 7/lOths purified by bringing its fa value successively to the 
of the inner radius of the bowl, loapointatleastT/IOthsof isoelec points of the org and mineral impunties and is 
this radius front the center The yeast is then subjected then seeded with a suitable yeast, with the addn otyea«t 
to a further fermentation in a vat confg nonfermented nutneou if neccaorf A snne liVe product is obtained 
sugar-contg liquid App is dc'cnbed Treatment of wme, must, etc Eduard Muller. Ger 

Alcohols from sugars 1. O Farbcmnd .V -O Sept. 23, ItiJS (Cl C>c. 1). The acidity of wme. 

{Johannes Muller and Ulrich HoSmaan, inventors). Ger. must and other fruit juice prepns. is reduced by^ecirolvr- 
554,074, Mav IS, ld33 (Cl I2o 5 03). 4dda lo&H.CdO ing the matenals in apartitionedcell Matenil of reduced 
(C A 26,3514) The method ol 5H.Cf« for obtaimnc 3 acidity is withdrawn trom the cathode compartment 
ales by reducing sugars With H m the presence of an Erptl results are gii'cn 

activated Ki or Cu catalyst is extended to include the use TeiBperanire<OBtrolling means for malt tains and like 
of nonacuvated cataljsts, OH loos being present in the drying apparatus. Heinnch Muger Ger. bl9,SS4, Oct 
latter ca«e In example, unacuvated Ni is u<ed with 2, 19J5 (Cl S2a 20). 

Ca(0Hh, and Mg&O,. Apparatus for hopping beer wort WeigelwetU .A -G 

l^opiome acid production by fermentation TTugh K. .Vug 22, (Ci tt*. .Vddn. to 

Stiles (to Commercial Solvents Cotp ) U S 2.0i^,251, 602,371 (C. .4 29,t>44‘). 
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W O CMEat 

Uetenaioaboalo die presence of ternary alcohols of the Rahsh. Prvg Cetwuitc Jni. 57, 5t>5-6, S95(ld35).*-*The 
free nmnary and secondary alcohol contents of essential propmies and uses with formulas are pven K. M. B 
etli by aeetylatioa in ppndiae Raymond Delaby and Use of the aethyUonoaes a perfumery Fan) Jelhneh. 
SebasUen Sabetsj . SK ehim (5). 2. I7IG-24 « ^i«fc»iyf/<n# v AVrmr;il. ID, I77(1935).>-A discussion 
(1933) — Acetylation of pomary and secondary ales, "ith a table showing the amu. of the 4 aeihyhonones 
present m cssentol oils eontg. tertiary aW by means of necessary to ptoduee the vanout odor types H. hi. B. 
AciO and pyrtdine gives results comparable to those fur* New procedures to the chemistry of aromabss A 

mshed by phthalixaticm The procure i> rapid and Letnoson Birthsl-'f litJ. u. Kcimni 10,137-9(1955]: 

economical Besulu, satisfactory from a practical stand* cf C. A. 50. 233'.— V renew deahag with thehetcmesof 
pottil, are obtained in 1-2 hrs FbenoU sad primary aks. value tn pnjumrry. H. M. Burlage 

and amines are quantitatively acetyUced in 0 5-1 hr ; Alkaloids of Cytisus csucasicus A F. OreUiov, S S 

secondary ales are almost totsdly acetyUted in 1 hr. while KoeUna and T. Malumota. Arck Pharm 275, Sub-TS 
tertiary alc$ and aldehydes are scarcely affected Fj-n* 6 (1935).— teaves collected in the summer of 1934 yielded 
dine acts as a neg. catalyst which paralyres the acetylation from EtiO extn an alValcndal mixt. (0 4^), from which a 
of tertiary ales, by AciO whereas P,Oi acts as a pos cats* liquid base was isolated as the perchlorate m 210-11* and 
lytic agent Tech, details as to app , inatenals. teebnic having lajV 3b', probably identical with lupamne whose 
and calcn. are given The acetjUiing mixt. consists of 1 pcsvhlorate m 210* and has (al\f Cl*. Comparison of 
part of AciO with 2 parts of anbjrd pyridine dned over other soils as the hydnodide, tneihiodide and chloro- 
and distd from Ba(OH)t It is found essential to use an platinate gave adiinl connrmation rrom the mother 
excess, 2-3 tunes the theoretical amt of the acetylating liquors ol the lupamne perchlorate a beautifuUv cry*t 
inlit This method gives 99, QS 7 and 99.3t^rEsu]ts with picrate was isolated baviag the formula CiiHnNi C«H|- 
PhCIIiOIl, gcraniol and f^itronellol The accuracy of ^ (OH)(XOt}i and m. 204-5*. which identmfs the salt 
this method shown for acyclic teipenes has also been de- with pachycaipine pierait. Ftom the CHCli e«n a mm 
monstrated for santanojs (C. A. 26, 4727). The method amt of long eiyst. needles, in. 12i>'2*, was obtained, too 
gives 97, ofl and 93*^ results with the secondary ales small, howei'er, for further investigaiion WOE 
menthol, bcnmeol and cjtlohexanol hut only O. 1, 2 3 Estusttaon of essenbal oils in drugs, and the oil content 
and 221^ with the tertiary ales 51eFr(PbClia)COH« of peppermint, sage, fennel and caraway. L. Eoffer and 
Imalol. lOTuneol and MeEt(PhCHj)COn and 4 7. 57 C v Herrensschwand Arch. Pkatin. 273, 3sS-4fe 
7.5and 0% with thealdehj-dcscitronenal, citral.hydmiT (1035).— A simple procedure is described, according to 

citronellal and BzH. The primary amine Me antl^nilaie g which the essential ml is dnivn over and detd volu* 
eras acttylated 99 6% Tests made on various essential metrKallr. For reception of the disullate a 60-cc flat- 
oils were sensibly in agreement with results found by bottom flash conig. 20 g KaCl is employed, on the neck of 
the Rsdcliffe-Chaddcrton phthaliiation technic The whichahood-lileatiaehrnentisplacedattheendofdutn . 
method outlined is more selective than the pyndme-AcCI this attachment develops into a narrow tube graduated 
mjtthod published bj Smith and Bryant (C A. 29, mtoOOlcc. The lower side of the flask tames a wide 
l'‘*9*) C R Addinall tubeclosedby a rubber stopper, which on pushing in drives 

Arochlorttnide, Anon J, Am. if«f. Atsoc tOS, theKaClwiln into tbe graduated colnmti for subsequent 
1191(1935) —The following dosage form has been ac- reading The entire operation requires only 1 hr. This 
cepted for admission to New and Non-Official Remedies bj 9 receiviag and measunng app presupposes a distn. app of 
the Council on Pbortnacy and Cbemisiry ol the Am Med the type suggcsledhy previous investigators Itrequires 
Assoc Atc^kJflramtJe in rrMCfltn 1 500 — A sola eontg not more than 60 cc distillate for exhaustion of the drug 
1 C of aiochlorarmde in tnacctm, a bitter voknless «ly ^Ith certain drugs like peppermint and sage the peld ci 
*'9uld, b 255-9*, has dj* 4 154-1153*, nV 142''^ od is las from the powd than the whole drug Most t4 
value 7t>2-72 and contains approx ojcj the com sampla of the 4 previously noted drugs in powd 
lClI,OAc),CHOVe. Tests for pa and HiO content arc form proved on exomn tobeinfenororworthless. 

•k^ pstn C. R. Addinall W. O B. , 

^tyl alcohol— the oaiversal ereatn base. Joseph Behavior of drugs of high oxidatjon potential. P. 1\*. 
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Danckwortt.W. DietricliandG. Wilkens. ^rr*. /’Aanw. 1 W, Stilwc. 50. 

273 403-S(lW5). — Some 4\) dni£s ha%-e been cxamd.. the procedures are outlined and discuwl for the exainn. of 

remits obtained are comparatnfly reported. W. O C. «v,o, ns notash. chcerinated litiuid. potadi spint. 


Adsorption of nicotine from tobacco smoke by different 
adsorbents. J. I1{Htn\r, Viiei Ladidaus Na{:^ and Tiber 
\ccsey. Fkirm. ZrrI’allMUe 76. 057-01(1105).— TTie 
elimination of nicotine from oyaret sinoVe by tips cooiy. 
<dica Rtl; by various chemicals as tartaric, tannic and 


vanous soaps as potash, Rljcerinated liquid, potash spint, 
liQ. cresoli sapon., spirit «npon , camphorated spint, 
medicated, jalap, camphomteil liniment, ammon. hni* 
ment, liq. formaldehyde and lIiO m medicinal^^^ ^ ^ 

Operations nlth a diaeolator. Karl Holl. I'harm. 


|.lK..pfiotui.Bt.c aerf., iron alum and I tCI. cnniamrt in , Zl, 80, U!.Vr( llTO) The oparations m.-olva 'haprer". 
pledgets of cotton in the cigaret mouth piece has been * and es-aluation of cinchona, ipecacuanha, strophantnus 


Itudiod. It is shown that such pletlgcts impreimatetl 
with tartaric acid, in nn amt. of about 25 mg , do not in- 
fluence the smell and lade of cigaret smole ns much as 
other materials, but a 45% ad'Xirption of the nicotine 
resulted It is further slion-n that the cotton pledgets of 
icrtain com cigaret tips are practically aorihless as nico- 
- adsorbents, the paper insets of certain cigaret tips 


and sirithnos tinctures, as ako the application of the diaco- 
Istor in forensic analj’sis, as the detection of str^xhnuie 
in smnous org tissues. W. O. U. 

He« drugs and pharmaceutical specialties during the 3rd 
quarter of I63S. t* Zemit SuJJrjl Ap^'lh.-Zlg. 73 
y57-9tlf>35), cf. C. A. 29. 7017*. \V. O. K. 

The estimation of essenhal oils In drugs and plant ma- 


me aUsoioents. tne paper mseis oi ccrioin cigarci iii»s »uc vi r— • •— 

.-id'Orb more nicotine (45% at the most), hut much less i terlal K. \\ osicky, I rida Gnu and Stella Bayer, on- 


than that guarinteed. \V. O E 

Incompatible drug matures K Bninncr. Pham 
Zfr'ralhalle 76, tv'^?2UMo) — Numerous examples are 
cited of incompatible mats by double decompn through 
acid or basic conipoaents, of acid and basic matenal, forma- 
tion of difticulily sol salts, oxidation and reduction phe- 
nomena, incompatible powder mats. \V O. h. 

Discotation and filtration under pressure C Rohmann 


mta Pharm 6, 101-C{1{>35) —Bor the estn. of oils i 
drugs and plant material a simple and rapid method is 
descnlicd ll utihres the principle recommended by .-V. 
Kuhn <<.*. A. 2S, J125’) myolimg the esin of moisture 
with xylene. The defects inherent in app. heretofore 
cmplo)cd are discussed and the elmnnation of such defects 
through appropnate changes is indicated The type of 
app. suggested consists of a 1 flask and rising tube i 


and J H Ehlers PAarm Zlg SO, H'h>-7{15X>3) —.\n * which a reflux condenser empties and which possesses a U- 
' “ - shapedbraneb; theoneshank is quite narrow nndcarriesa 

scale divided into 0.01 cc , the t’-tube carries m the con- 
vex bend a short tube with glass cock. In carrying out the 
upmtion 2-11:1 g. of the sample iconesponding to the cul 
content) and 160-500 cc. said NaCl soln. are introduced 
into the flask, then allowed to boil vigorously for 1 hr. 
Toward the end of the distn. the bcnhng is mtemipted a 


illustration and de'cnplion arc gnxn of n specully con- 
stnicted app dc-igned to impart prcs.nirc to a diacoUtion 
extractor of the Bmldm tj-pe l*rrcise directions for its 
manipulation are p\xn W O. E. 

Certain simple drug tests L Rosenihaler Snea.*u 
Phjrrn. t, 103-10(1035) — Sinss phanntcopeial and more 
simple tests are eomparatmly recorded, for citric and 


solieihc acids, acetanilide, antipj-nne saliolate, ppid. j few min , the flask rotated and the dutn continued 10 mm. 
CaCOi. cnfleine and theophjlhre, glucose, llg salicylate, **'“* — — — •- •*- -.1 i. 

tamannd pulp, tartar emetic, theobromine and theo- 
pbslline. W*. O. E. 

Uomeopathie preparations NIH. Occuirenee of en- 
zymes (desmolases). A Kuhn and G. Schlfcr. /'Aim. 

Zrg. 80, 1020-31(1035), cf. C. A. 29. 237,— Tlte results 
obtain^ in the examn. of some 50 odd plant prepns. mth 
respect to their content of oxidises, peroxidises and cata- 
lases are reported. W. O. K. 

Emulsions, emulsifiers and new saire bases. G. 

W’nllrabe i'irrm Zlg. SO, 1147-0(1935) —.\n address. 

W. O. E. 

Morphine. R. Tischer. Pkarm. Zlg 80, 105^7 
(1935).— In stcnhzation ns commonly effected, a posMble 
decoinpn. of the alkaloid is not to lx ignored, smee long 
storage in unsuitable ghss containers may represent an 
undisirable factor on account of alkali from the glass. 


After appropriate cooling, the vol. of the distd. oil Is 
noted, the result indicating the cc. of oil per g. of drug. 
In the case of drugs with oil of ad. greater tkin or about 1, 
also with certain other drugs as Fhf Chame-mUae fnlgani, 
a small quantity of pinene is pipeitesl into the distn. flask; 
allowance for such addn. is made when the \-ol of ml ts 
noted. The influence of the fineness of the sample, us also 
Its compn on the analytical result is discussed. The 
0 results obtained in Che examn. of certain drugs ore re- 
ported The app. Is stated to the prepn. of aquae aro- 
maticac. W. O. E. 

Albumin tocnate. F. Reimers. ,7crmh<i /'Aorm. 6, 
100-9(1935); cf. C. rl. 29, 0302*.— The results obtained 
m the examn. of a series of com. samples obtained in 
Denmark indicate unsatisfactory qualities m this com- 
modity. \V. O. E, 

Absorption of the most Important cinchona alkaloids In 


This prohlem niav best be soli-cd through recourc to ^ the nltraviotet. Leopold Ihichs and .\nni Kampitsch. 


suggestions made by Th. Paul. Tliirty-six references 

T-. ^ K 

Fluidextracts, now and In the past. B. Kessler. 
Pkarm.Zlg.SQ, 1080-2(19x35); cf. C..1.29. 5222*. 

Chemical and biological experiments and reflections on 
homeopathy. Th. &ibaht«chka. Pham. Zlg. 80, 1(W2- 
5, llCi5--U(1935). — An address. Thirty references. 

Diagnosis and prognosis during the period of utoscoihc 
meicine. M. Wei^s. AkiJrd. AtvlH.~Ztg. 75, 87tl^ 
€>• E. 

Estimahon cf ipecacuanha alkaloids. Laws Cavrd. 
/'Aartn. Zlg. 80, 1121-5(1035). — ^The xtinous procedures 
othcial m pharmacopeias and certain test books on olka- 
loiil» are rexiewed in connection mth 


5ncii‘ta Pham, 6, 113-22(1935). — ^The uhraiiolet ab- 
sorption spectra of pure quinine and cinchonine, and their 
stereoisomers quinidtne and ctnchonidine have been detd. 
under different conditions and thereby 2 absorption t>*pe> 
noted. The aq. and ale. sotns. of the neutral salts corre- 
spond liktwve to the type of the absorption spectra of their 
bases. The not wry far reaching changes m the spectra 
q observable within this type of absorption, for example 
through addn. of HjO to ^c ale. «oln , are traceable to the 
influence of the soUtnt or to the formation of heterogenic 
assocs. combinations (solvat formations sua Hantsch), 
resp., while the influence of the pn only appears in the 
•xilns.of ocid alts or in excess acid. The latter form the 2nd 
type of absorption spectra; in between are found the 
aq. solas, of acid salts, which in ale soln., corresponding 


ini-rfnng «tn of’'theTn!k’loSr wVih o **** ^ «>*»«»•. si*®'*” ® 'very similar spectrum to the 


quinine and 




Data are presented on the primary tincture of Drcscra. 
Estimation of soap in pharmaceutical preporat^s. 


opposeil to the cinchonine. 

. *ulfales,thelattercalcd.tohalf 

the mol. wt., yield the same spectrum, also solns. In 0.1 A‘ 

lIi^,andHa. Kundfsrule— redshifuagofihespectra 

with increasing a of the solvent— could only be partially 
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corroborated, and indeed with solns. in 0 I ?/HCl aeid ale. 1 
as compared «ith the soln in aq 0 1 A/ acid Of the 
absorption curves of alkaloidal solns in 00% and in dil (15 
to 20%. resp ) ale the latter in contradiction to Kundt's 
rule are moved toward the long wave length. Under like 
conditions qumidme and cinchonidme possess almost the 
same absorption spectra as quinine and cinchonine, higher 
quant divergencies in the magnitude of extinction eoeils , 
as deduced from the curves of J Manta, were not ob- . 
served In connection with the authors' expts the find- 
ings of H Fischer arc discussed WOE 

I^ecipitation of alkaloids with sodium glycerophosphate 
L Rosentbaler (Bern) P/iarm. 6, 122-3 

(1035) — Reference is made to a micromethod by D. v. 
Klobusitzlcy (C A 28, 48.37’), in connection with the 
pptn of K different alkaloids, a description of which is 
given W. O E 

Oleates Luis dc Prado Ifni, eenlra esiud Jattn 3 
Jiojum 25, 403-18, 453-72(1915) —The chemistry of 
oleates, fixed oils and oil solns used in pharmacy is dis- 
cussed L C Gilson 

Alkaloidal content of Infusions and decoctions of the 
seeds of Luputus albus D Torrisi Boll soe ttal biot. 
sper 10,807-9(1035) —Theamt ofalkaloidextraciableby 
simple infusion or decoction of the seeds of Luptnut albut 
IS greater from the roasted seeds than from the raw because 
of the greater absorptive power of the latter. The alka- 4 
loidal content of 100 g raw or slightly roasted seeds is 
about 1 g while after intense roasting it is only about 0 00 
g The prolonged intense beat destroys a small portion 
of the alkaloid Helen Lee Gniehl 

Importance of applying a correction in the detemUoation 
of morphine m opium in the method of aaalrtis prescribed 
by the Bnbsh Pbarmacopoeu of 1912 jitendra Nath 
Raksbit Ann cAim onoi. tktm appt 17, 315-lfi j 
(1935) —The pptn of morphine by NiltCi, mthepreseoce 
of ate and ether in solns contg morphine that has been 
treated with milk of lime is incomplete From results 
obtained in the recovery of morphine from the mother 
liquor after the above pptn , the conclusion is drawn that, 
forererylOOg of opium taken, 0 CO g should be added to 
the wt of morphine obtained in the analysis by the British 
method W T. II 

Comhatiag epidennophytes of feet tad hands II O 0 
Loos Arch Derttutlol Syphtlts 170, 003-14(1934) — 
Eleven dyes and 20 other chemicals were tested for tuogi- 
statK and fungicidal value against Cptdermophytoa sn/rr- 
dtgitahs Brilliant green was by far the most effective 
O Hartley 

The “membrane method" for determining the fungi- 
cidal action of chemicals Its clinical unplications 
llerroan Sbarht Arch Dermahl, SypMol 31, 2J7-23 
(1935) — Samples of collodion were impregnated with each ' 
of the following tetraiodohexamcthylcnctetramme (I), 
thymol (11), 1 plus 11, iodine (III), salicylic acid (IV), 
benzoic acid (V), boric acid (VI) and Arning’s tincture 
(Vll) When the tubes were completely lined with the 
medicated collodion, I through V were fungistatic against 
alt fungicides tested except Aipcrgillus niger, on which 11 
only was effective When only the upper half of the tube 
was covered with collodion, with no contact between ( 
medium and membrane, U alone was fungistatic. Tests 
showed that 11 volatilized from the membrane and was 
taken up by the medium, and that the chemicals is the 
contact expts diffused into the medium appreciably. 
Analogies are drawn to diffusion through human skin 
membranes Salicylic acid is considered the ideal fungi- 
cide and bone acid the ideal fungistat because they diffuse 
rapidly through the skin and appear unchanged in the 
urine. O. Hartley 1 

Further studies in fungicides Compsratlre CTslasboii 

of phenol demshves by modified laboratory procedure 
Lyle D Kingery, Roger Williams and Glen Woodward 
Arch Dtrmalol Syphthl 31,452-9(I035)—Thefoilgl- 
cidal powers of 38 phenol and thymol defivs weredetd on 
Uonilia Iroftttalis None was as effective as I in ntro, but 
hezylresorcmol ranked highest, with 3,5-dibuiylpheool 
second. In the presence ol hide dust, 3 tunes as much I 


and hexylresorcinol were required to kill the fungi as before 
nnd snth blood serum, ID fold conens. were needed 
NaOCI and I were the only popular ringworm remedies 
which retained fungicidal power in the presence of these 
proteins O Hartley 

M^costatie studies on certain monifiae and related 
fungi Paulina Comez*Vega Arch Dermatol Syphilot. 
32, 4^68(1935) — Ten dyes and 8 disinfectants were 
tested SB ntro for fungistatic properties Crystal, gentian, 
methyl violet and creso! were most effective Clinically, 
crystal violet proved therapeutic in several dermatomy. 
coses, and mercurochrome cured a case of tmea and one of 
onychia when the treated part was exposed to sunlight. 
Mercurochrome was fungistatic m 1 10,000 diln. when 
accompanied by sunlight, but ineffective in 1 .500 strength 
without It O Hartley 

Prebminary observations on the chemistry and pharma- 
cology of the alkaloids of Duboisia hopwoodil C S 
Hicks and II. Le Messuner Australian J. Fxpll Biol, 
ifed Set 13, 176-88(1935) — The chief alkaloid wm 
isolated and fairly well identified as d~nornicotine 

C. C. King 

Yield and charactenstics of digitoxln obtained from 
Digitalis purpurea Nahuel-Huapi G. Spagnol and N. 
Manxano Rev tud americana eniotnnol. tnmunel 
^tmioterap IS, C83-9(1935) — The dried leaves from the 
drug ^iivated in Argentine yielded 0.317% digitoxm 
The physiol, activity was one cat unit to 0 90 mg. 

A. E Meyer 

Ethereal oil of Tonbs anthnseus, Gmel Tatsuo Kan- 
yone and AlsuVo Majima J J’harm. Soc Japan 5S, 
837-93(I93S)(ia German 103-70) —K and M. obtained 
from the fruits of Terxhs oUhriscut, Cmel an ethereal ed 
which had the following pbys properties dj; 0 8974, 
«V -95 04*, aV 1 5343, acid no 0, ester no 3 23, I no 
?u 7 and metboxy no 0 The fractional diicn of oil (100 
g ) gave the folfowmg constituents eadmene dihydro- 
chloride, C«H»C1,. m. 11C», |»l\r -37 07* (m CHCli), 
bydrobromide, CiiH»Brt, m 123-3*. Torilene, as sulfate, 
CitHt, SO.Ht. m 145*. Tonlene sulfate on boiling with 
10%alc KOHfor20min gave torilene hydrate, CuHnO, 
m 5I-S*. The fruit of Torifir onlArtieut contains about 
10% oil The oil was hydrolysed wub 10% ale KOII 
and treated with MeOH The Me ester was then frac- 
tionated and each fraction was hydrolysed and tend, 
according to the method of Twilchcll The fatty acid thus 
obtained was petroselinic acid, CiilIuOi, m 33*; amide, 
CiiHuNO, m 79 5* Oxidation with KMnOi of the crude 
acid obtained from the ale -sol lead salt gave dihydroxy- 
sleartc and sativinic acid through which the presence ol 
olcic and Imoleic acid was proved F, I. Nakamura 
Antiseptic action ol physical and physicochemical fie* 
tors Sterckx Ann tymoloite 121.2,132-40(1035) — 
A brief review of work published in 1031 and 1035 

A Fapineau-Couture 

The accurate determination of the rotatory power of 
essential oils Y R. Naves and M G I Parjumt de 
France 13. 253-8(1835)(m French and English).— A dis- 
cussion of the chief sources of error in the accurate detn 
of the a of essential oils, and the precautions required to 
eliminate or minimue them A. Papmeau-Couture 
Natural and artificial musks Ignaz Hcrold Seijen- 
Jieder Zlg «2. 695-7, 707-9, 949-51(1935) —A historical 
review J. W. Perry 

Modem perfume compositions Fritz ^hulz. Sei/en- 
neder-Ztg 62, 69^9(1935).— Recipes for 5 jonquil 
compns are given J W. Perry 

Ah&ecenn as the basis of skia creams eras an agent for 
ImproTing them Josef Augustin. Seifensteder-Zlg 62, 
702. 720(1935) J W. Perry 

Modem fat free skm creams made with triethanol- 
amine 1. Bell and Julius Hubscher. Seifenneder-Ztg 
62, 702-4, 728-9(1935) —The use of triethanolamine in 
skm creams u discussed and 7 recipes are given 

J W. PefTT 

Halrmls llans Schwarz Seifensteder^lt 62,919-12 
(1935).— The selection of ingredients and ihcir proper 
proportioniog are discussed J. W. Perry 
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Cosmetic colors. I. II. Stanley RedEtove. Fharm. 1 
J. 134, 2SS-0(1935). — Pigments used m cosmetics are 
discussed under the he.-ids of natural earths, synthetic 
inorg. white, yellow, blue, green and black pigments, and 
carmine, the A1 lake of the cochineal color. Einphasib is 
laid OR the rjuestjon of toxicrt)' in contact with the skin 
n. Ih\d. Gfi6-S — Colors of natural org. origin (chloro- 
phyll, cochineal, alkannin) are considered, then synthetic 
dyestuffs, with Puehner's table of classification into harm- j 
ful and harmless d> es (F in Ilandbuch der experimentellen 
Pharmakologie, Vol I, cf C A 14, 2034), JoodUu^ 
colors, with table of Cl d>cs pennitled in different coun- 
ines are also discussed (cf Hesse, C A. 0, 3203). Ill 
Ibtd. 13S, 633 — "nie toxicities of certain lake colors, 
especially those contg Ba eten if "insol ,*' are discussed 
(cf. E. Klarmann, Aroirattcs, Apnl, 1031). Suitable 
dyes or pigments for cream rouges, creams, lipsticks and 


Some new preparations for the hair. Frank Atkins. 
rharm. J. 135, 531-2(1935),— The prepns. and modes of 
uses are given for permanent waving solns., "friction 
lotions," setting lotions of the non-gummy and gummy 
types, hair fixatives for men, briUiantmes, fixati\e creams 
and peifame compns S. Waldbott 

Propylene glycol extracts; stability of vegetable colonng 
matters John Rac. Pkarm. J. 135, 639(1035); cf. 
C. A 29,4901* — Cats of 14 xcgetable colors prepd. with 
propylene glycol were examd in 1% aq. solns for their 
resistance to light during 6 months’ exposure; stabilities 
of color in descending order were for henna 95%, curcuma 
<10, carmine and red pine 85, madder and logwood 70, 
cudbear 45, defatted cochineal 20 and saffron 10%. 
When 1 cc of about A’NHiOH, NaOHor HjSOi was added 
to the l%soln , KHjOH gave for carmine, red sanders and 
rcAt>me90%, Brazil wood 85, henna, rose leaves SO, litmus 


tail enamels are recommended Synthetic msol pigment 3 C5, cudbear 50, cochineal 10 and saffron 0%. With dil. 


dyes present a subject for further study in cosmetKS 

S Waldbott 

Cholesterol in cosmetics E A Lum Pharm J 134, 
291(1935); cf. C. A. 27, 5S92, 28, 1773*.— A tentative 
antivmnkle formula contains almond oil 60%, anhyd 
lanolin 6 5, white beeswax 13 0, HjO 2G 0, borax 1 0, 
cholesterol 1 0, lecithm 1 5, Na benzoate 1 or nipagin 
0.2%. The heated aq soln of borax and preservative is 
slowly added to the mixed and melted fats while stirring 
until cool. S Waldbott 

Constitution and action of drugs F L Pyman 
Pharm J 134, 019(1935) —The relation between chem. 
constitution and physiol action was pointed out m an 
address on arsenicals, 6i compds and the chemotherapy of 
certain antiseptics, e g , harmine denvs (cf C A 27, 
5419; 2S, 4481*), plasmochiD and atebnn (cf C A 28. 
82C‘», 827S 3794‘, 4837**), etc S Waldbott 

The British Pharmaceutical Codex, 1934; comments. 
Horace Fmnemore Photm J 135, 131-2(1‘'35) — For 
the prepn of Easton’s sirup, an unproved proc^ure is 
suggest^ based on the use of formulas for soln of ferrous 
phosphate and sirup of quinine and sto’chnine adopted in 
the Australian and New Zealand official tormubry For 
interna! remedies, the unit method of prescribing, i e , the 
quantities necessary for one dose, should be used. Other 


lltSO, only litmus (90%) and madder (70%) were quite 
permanent. S. Waldbott 


Bi salt [used in prepn of cosmetics] (Fr. pat. 785,713) 
19 Emulsifying agents, etc (used in prepn. of cos- 
metics and pharmaceutical products] (Fr pat. 785,078) 
13 


Castor-oil preparation for medicinal use. John C. 
Bird (to John Ikyeth Sr Bro ) U. S 2,021,044, Nov. 12. 
A medicine for internal use comprises castor oil emulsified 
with AI(OiI)igel 

Ricmoleate medicament for intestiaal detoxification. 
Theodore 11 Rider (to Wm S Metrell Co ) U. S. 
2,019,933, Nov. 5. Mg and (3a riemolcates are used for 
oral administration (suitably emulsified with mineral oil). 

Antianemia product (lacipieotly self-digested and de- 
hydrated and defatted whole-stomach material such as 
that from hog stomachs). (3eo. B Walden (to Eli Lilly 
and Co). U.S 2,020,257, Kov. 5 Vanous details are 
given for prepg. a product for treating pernicious anemia. 

Quiiune compounds Hans P. Kaufmann. Brit. 
433,261, Aug. 12, 1935. See Ger. C14.8S2 (C. A. 29, 
S239»). 


, . Aliphatic diamines. Boot's Pure Drug Co. Ltd., 

cnticism^ refer to ebsirs, incompatibilities and certain 6 Frank L. Pymao and Hyman H. L. Levtne. Bnt. 433,- 
special prepns. S Waldbott OSC, Aug. 6, 1935 Dammes of formula (CH,),(N^R')i, 


Troublesome emulsions. James Hall Phorm.J 135, 

133(1933).— Improved processes are suggested (or Imi- 
mentum terebinthinae, Bnt. Pbarm , haustus filicis, 
emulsio petrolei cum kaolini, emulsio petr. c. agar c. 
phenolphtfaalein of the National Formulary, and Iini- 
mentum alba, lotio calamlnae oleosa of Nat Form. 2nd ed. 

S Waldbott 

Chocolate and cacao products, their relation to phar- 
macy. A. Churchman Pharm. J. 135, 134-5(1935). — 

The characters of the cacao bean and mfg methods are 
desenbed, with photographs. The uses of the shell, its 
theobromine content (cf. C. A. 12 , 2533; 13 , 3244; 14, 

3114; 15,1170, 16, 1995) and Us high vitamin D content 
(C A. 28, 5S97‘) are referred to. S Waldbott 

A method of ampoule filling F. A Hudson Pharm. „ ....... 

J. 13S, 157(1935) — To avoid contamination of the filtered s ammomura and diethylammonmtn salts, 
soln. by dust m filling ampoules contg 60 cc. or more, the therapeutic purposes 
UMk contg. the filtered soln is used in inverted position as £z-Alkox7-2-aimnobenzothiazoles. Max Engelmann 
the Mhng reservoir. Upon opening a pmchcocl, the (to E I du Pont de Nemours & Co ) . U. S. 2,019,529, 

liquid nms into a corked cylinder below, graduated into 100 Nov. 5 Cryst compds having more than 2 C atoms in 

cc. From this, the liquid runs through a 1-ft. rubber tobe the alLoxy group are obtained by a process (of which 

and a surgical hollow needle into the ampoule Before vanous examples are given, with details of procedure) 

removing the needle, the ampoule with the needle above involving reacting with a halogenatmg agent (such as Br 
the hquid is raised to the level of the liquid in the cybnder; to form the hydfobromide or sulfuiyl chloride to form the 
this causes the liquid in the needle to recede, and no liquid 9 hydrochlonde of the product) upon the corresponding Bs- 
will adhere to the neck of the ampoule disturbing the alkoxyphenylthiourea 6 - Isobutoxy - 2 - ammobenzo - 


where n is 7-13 and R and R' are alkyl groups whicb must 
not both be Et, are prepd. from compds. of formula 
(CH|)^,, where X is halogen, by beating with secondary 
amines of formula NHRR'. Among examples, 1,10-bis- 
(<tiafnylamina)decaQe is prepd. from l.lQ-dibromo- or 
-dicbloro-decane and diamylamine. The products are 
amebicidcs. 

Demative of 2-phenylquinoline-4-carboxylic acid. 
Hirscb Gregor Jacubson. Brit. 433.(H0, Aug. 2, 1935. 
See O S. 2,005.020 (C. A. 29, 5602'). 

Cyclopentylbubitime acids and their salts Horace A. 
Sbonle (to Eli Lilly & Co ) U. S 2,019,935, Nov. 5. 
Vanous details and examples are given of the production 
of intermediates and of final products such as cy clopentyl- 
ethylbarbituTic acid, m 181-3* its Na, NIL, methyl- 
suitable for 


scaling of It. S Waldbott 

Structural standards for crude drugs. T. E Wallis. 

Pharm. J. 135 , 207-8(1935). — Structural standards for 
pharmacopeial drugs, unground or powd , are classified 
and discussed. The lycopodium method (cf. C. A, 14, 

93) permits approx, quant, eiamn. of powd drugs. _ 

S. Waldbott its bydrobromide 


tbiazole m. about 140* and its hydrochloride m. about 
and may be used as a heal anesthelte, havmg le^ 


toxicity than cocaine. 6-Isoamoxy-2-ammobenzothi- 
azofe m. about 122* and its hydrochlonde m. about 135“ 
6-Isopropoxy-2-amlnobenrothmoIe m. about 135®' 
4-Butoxy-2-ammobenzothiazole m, about ]42-<J“ and" 
. about 166-7*. 
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Substituted halo phenols Lmil Klarmann and Lcmis t placenta ext. or eats from vegetable matter, by 1st remov- 
W Gates (to Lehn & Fmi;, Inc.). Dnt. 432,065. July 29, tng volatile phenols, e. g , by steam distn , dissolvmg tbc 
1935. SeeU S 1,938.911-12 (C. X. 28, 1472*). residue w a HtO-iramisciblc solvent, e. g , EtjO, extg. the 

Cyclically disubstitutedtetrazoles ZottanF6Idl(tothe tola, svith alhah hydroxide solo , e g , KOH, which takes 
firm Chinoin Gyogyszer es Vegyesicti Termtkek GySra up the hormones but not the neutral constituent, causing 
R T (Kereszty & Wolf)) U S 2.020,937, Kov. 12. the hormones to react with an acylatmg agent, eg,^* 
See Ger. 011,092 ( C. .4 29,6993') tolueaesulfonyl chloride, isolating the acylation product, 

Complex salts ot pyndise deiivatweB Albert Roth- e. g., with EtjO, and sapong it to yield the hormones 
mann Ger 605,520 and 566.C94, July 9, 1936 (Cl. 12^ . Punlyisg eniyiaes Schering-Kahlbaura A *0 Tr 
1,01) Waier^sol complex metal and metalloid t^ts of 2* 786,4^. Aug 10,1935 Intermediate enzymes are pptd 
ammo2> mercaptopyndmc-l-carbQxylic acid and S.&hIi- from Lebedev juice or ext or like prepns. obtained from 
mercaptopyridine-^orboxyhc acid are prepd bytheaciion yeasts or other kinds of cells by regulating the pa value of 
ot the oxide or hydroxide of the metal or metalloid on sdlns the liquid, ddd if necessary, to as optimum value (4) . 
of the acids or their salts. The new complex salts are The sidn is afterward purified by cataphoresis 
obtained from the resulting solns byevapn orpptn.byao Bactenal solutions, endotoxins Roderick F. Hun* 
org solvent Examples describe theprepn of (CsHtOiNtS* wicLe U. S 2,020,647, N'ov. 12 See Bnt. 435,216 
NaltCa. C.HtOjNStKCd, C.!t,0,NS,KAst and other tC.A 29,5601'). 

similar compds , the structural formulas b^g given m 3 Cyclic esters Wallace H Carochers and Julian W. 
some cases, (566,52(>). Otbermercapto-orpolymercapio* Hill (lo C I. du Pont de N'emours & Co ). U-S 2,020,- 
pyridine carboxylic acids may he used (566,694). The 298,Nov.l2, Bfit 433,632, Aug 19,1935 Cyclicesters 
Lompds are used <r therapy having rings of more than 7 atoms, suitable for use in 

Punfied neoarsphenuaiae. George W. Raniss and petfumea, toilet waters, etc , are pr^uetd by depolymm- 
Abraham I Kremens fto Abbott Laboratories). U S. izingtbccorresptmdmglmearpolyester; e.g .decametbyl- 
2,020,655, Nov 12 An "improved aeoarspbenamine’* eoe carbonate is produced by depolymenzmg polymeric 
produced from Na formaldehydesulfoxylate and arsphen* decamethyleoe carbonate (suitably by heating in the pres* 
amme, having a good color, low toxicity, high therapeutic eoce ct Na or Sn> etc,). Numerous examples are given 
efhciency and stabibty and which is substantially free * Germicidal detergent and cosmetic preparations 
from uncombined CHjO, u obtained by including in the Lever Brothers Co Brit. 432,689, July 31, 1935. Addn 
reaction mixt a relatively email proportion of a reducing to 427,324 (C. A. 29, 6366*). Germicidal soaps, cos- 
substance such as Na hyposulfileor NallSOt which wiU metics.etc , are made by mixing soaps or similar sapona* 
convert any free CHiO present into formaldehydeaulf • ceous substances with a Hg compd of type (RHg)iR', in 
oxylate which R is an aromatic nucleus, with or without side 

Ethereal sulfur •contauung oils FnedrKb Doedecker. chains, m which the nuclear and side chaw C atoms are not 
U S 2,021,639, Nov 19 Oils such as mustard>$e«d oil, directly connected to any tlcnent other than C, H or Hg, 
asafetida oil or garbe oil together with desoxycbolic or $ and R' (S a radical contg. 1 or more imido groups the N 
apocholK aetd form cryst addn products of odorless atom of which is directly connected to the RHg group 
character and suitable for therapeutic puiposes Several Hg compds of hydrazobenrene, guanidine, pbthalumde, 
examples are given O'benroicsulbaide, succuumide, pyrrole, naphthahmide, 

Detoxified pollen extriet, Edgar D, Carter (to Abbott indole, Lsatia. carbazole, piperidine, 3*&itropbthaliinide, 

Laboratories) U S 3,019.808, Nov. 5. A detoxified diketopiperazme, acridooe, pyrrolidine, emetine, 1,3* 

poUen ext. suitable (or treatment of faay*fever isprepd. by dunethyiiantbise, barbitune acid, parabanic acid, unc 

incubating a pollen ext (suitably at a temp of about acid. Ibeobromine, alloxan, quinonunide, allantom and 
37.6* and for a time of about 2 weeks) with (be addo. of such dyes as auramine, mdigo and ladantbrene red violet 

about 0,1% of a 40% CHjO soln or an equiv. arat. of d are «pwfird Dyes and perfumes may be added After 
raetbenamme or (be like mixing, the soap may be plodded, milled or stamped 

Aatituberculosis extract 1. C Farbenind. A.*G. Sbis protective coating composiboD. Omer hfcOaniel 
Ger. 616,884, Aug 7, 1935 (Cl. 30A 6). Heai-killed (to Mountain Vomisb & Color Works). U. S 2,031,131, 

tuberculosis bacilli are boiled for 1 hr with 96% ale Nov. 19 Lemcnoue 1, Na silicate 9Q6, glycerol 1165, Na 

The cooled ext ts filtered and the filtrate extd with a stearate 288 and water 1600 parts are used together, 

readily volatile solvent such as CHCli, pyndme. petr Cosmetic composition Albert Ebcl, Sauerkohlfabnk 

ether, etc , and the ext, evapd todryness Theresidueis and Max Platscli Ger. 605,941, June 5, 1935 (Cl. 30A. 

heated for 1 hr with acetone and the insol part, after 13). A stable product for cleaning and feeding the skin is 
removal of the acetone, is taken up in CtlU or petr. ether ' obtained by pulverizing fermented sauerkraut, removing 
and made up into a 1% soln foruseasanantitubercukKis the sap by pressing, drying, grinding and mixing with 
ext perfutne, etc The up may be deodorized and preserved 

Serum Evagoras J Georgiou. Ger. 616,716, Aug. 3, Shaving compositions Fritz Feigl and Hugo Gleich 
1935 (Cl 30h 6'J A prepn {or treating malignant Austriaii 142,762, Sept ID, 1935 (Cl 235). Solid, pasty 
swellings such as cancer is obtained by pptg. serum from or bquid shaving compos, are improved by addn of a 
the bli^ of a highly pregnant animal by ale , sepg and secondary or tertiary phosphate of an org base, e g . 
stntlmng the ppt . taking It up in a physiol NaClsblii, (HOCtlDaN, in a proportion of i5-3C(%calcd ontbesoap 
and removing the last traces of ale by evapn. tn vacua at g and other xolids in the compns 

60° Examples arc given, dog and rat serum being used Haiiwavmg EheSoussa Fr. 785,878, Aug 21, 1935 
Hormones Soc pour I’lod. chun. d Bile Ger. A sola, for application to the hair before permanent waving 
616,612, Aug. 1, 1935 (Cl 12p 17 10), The corpus contams NaiSO< 35, NaHCOt 20, Na borate 7, powd soap 
luteum hormone IS obtained In pure form by prrpg a crude 4g peri, of soln 

ext. of the organ with an org. solvent nonmisctble with NicotiAe Soc de participation a I’lndustne cuprique 
water, and extg this with strong mineral acid The bor- Fr 784,837, July 25, 1935 Crude material contg nico* 
mone is pptd from the acid by adding water and te*exid tme it treated with waiercontg. an oxide or carbonate of an 
by an org solvent nonmuciblc with water. The solvent alkalioralL earth metal and then submitted to discn with 
It then driven off An example it given 9 steam or a gas The nicotine is absorbed by adild. acid 

Folhcle hormones Schenng-Kahihaum A.*G Bnt. fficobae removal from tobacco Hall Tobacco Cbemi* 
432,851, July 26, 1935 Divided on 432,435 (C A 30, calCo Fr 784,795. July 24, 1933. Nicotine it removed 
250') and addn to 432,433 and 432,474 (C, A 30, 250*) or reduced by submitting tobacco to the action of ethylene 

The hormones are isolated from unne or prepns oxide in the presence of moisture, or by treating the to- 

made therefrom, or from other starting materials, e.g., bacco with an aq soln of ethylene oxide. 
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18— ACIDS. ALKALIES, SALTS AND OTHER HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Manufacture of sulfuric acid from hydrogen sulfida. 
U'olrtiari SiecU. Chem. Fabrtk 1W5, — Qasea 

eontg. HjS from coke oiens, hydrogenation processes, 
etc , are burned at 750-800° mth cscesa air and^momure 
and without further treatment are passed at SoO-^SO' 
o\cr a V catal>st to contert SO- into SO«, and the It,SO.. 
IS fractionally condemed Tlie yield is about f*S% of 
theory, the and contains &r-P0^ IIjSO,, and is pure 
enough for accumulator acid No acid pumps are required, 
a fan draws the gases through the system, and little floor 
space and attention are required. About 30 kw -hrs 
and 13 cu m of cooling HjO are required About 35% 
of the S >n crude Nil* liquor can be recot ered, the re- 
niainder at an addnl cost Cf C A 29, 15*12*, 3«SiS*’, 
^OOG» J H Moore 

Leaching alunite with sulfuric tud L -C Pan Chem 
Ind. (China) 10, No 1, 35-42(1633) —The best stnmgtb 
of HtS0« for leaching alunite calaned at SOO* is about 16% 
by wi. Litlfe ads-antage is gamed 6y heaung the feaching 
soln to 100* The yield of alum by crystn is highest when 
the acidity fs at a mm The sire of the alum crystals 
formed is smallest from a soln eontg 4 7% HjSO, 
Solns of 0 133 N and 3 A’ lIiSO, gt>e about the same site 
of crystals, hut the sue increases as the acidity is further 
increased C L T«eng 

Conversion of chlorides to nitrates by means of mtric 
add R.rrenkowsU Prremyil CAew 19. 154-0(1035) — 
To dry NaCl, KO and BaClr. from 1 N to 8 N IINO,. 
in proportions of 1 05,1 1,1 ISandl 2. wasodded, the 
mut ei*apd and yields were c^cd m terms of the start- 


6 u snores 

pij). Brit 433.305. Aug 


1035. See Fr. 774,011 

(C A. 2P. 231C‘). ^ 

Nitffc acid, C I. du Pout de Nemours &. Co. Urit. 
432,895. Aug. C, 1935 Gases obtained in the denitration 

^ of residual acid from the manuf. of liquid mine esters such 

SO- into SO,, and the IWO, ® as nitrogfjcxnn ctre comerted mio JINO, by scrubbing 
* til countercurrent with clil UNO, in an app. resistant to 
the coiTosixe action of the gases, whereby the corrosixe 
impunues arc renioxcd, and absorbing the treated gases 
in IfA^or dll HNOi in an absorption tower made of Cr-Fc 
alloy App 19 dcscnbetl 

Phosphonc acid Manm J Udy (to Swann Resiarch, 
Inc) US 2,020,970, Nov 12 A phosphatic material 
sucli as phosphate rock, carbonaceous material such o 


coke and a tlus such as silica arc smelted in a furnace 
uuder conditions to form a gas composing P sapor to- 
gether with impuriues, and there is formed wathm the 
gas a dispersed phosphoric oride-water reaction product 
bfr reacftOB of part of the P i apor, the reaction product is 
remostd, ond elemental P is reco'ered from the xapor. 
App IS desenbed. including an dee furnace sod dec 
pptn. app., etc 

Phosphonc acid from ammonium phosphate Charles 
L Lexermore (to General Chemical Co ) U S 2,022,050, 
N’ov. 2fl NFf, IS dnxen off from an NH, phosphate such 
as NH.lIiPO, at a temp, aboxc about 3W° while passing 
steam m contact with the matenal 
SuUurie acid Cynl B Clark (to Amencan Cynnamid 
Co). U S 2,019,893, Nov 5 An acid sludge, such as 
■uiAi. -..-a "v.- — ... N-. ,..v **>at produced by the lIiSO, treatment of petroleum oils, 

mg salts and of IINOi For NaO, the best yields on salt s »» subjected to thermal decompn at a temp at i^ch SO, 


xrere obtained with 1 2 acid proportion and for the mosr 
dll acid. The most dil acid gaxe also the best yields 
with KCl and BaCIi, the efiect of eonen being the least 
for NaCl and the greatest for BaCb The <cpn of the 
products depends on temp cociTs of soly Excess acid 
can be used with a second or even a third batch of the 
starting salt, to gixe better acid yield Sepn of RKO, 
from KCl is easy. Results point to a successful com 
production of KNO, from KCl and synthetic UNO) 

A. C Zachtln 

Production of hydrogen from natnral gas V A 
Karzbaxin, N. P. Elektronov and 0 M OxchiniuKov 
KhimsiroJ 7, 459-64(1035); cl C A 2«, 5309 . 28. 
.1189* — A mist of 1 cu m of natural gas (eontg ^4% 
Cn,) with 1 9 cu m. of water xnpor conducted at about 
1350* over porous grog treated wiih Ni nlalyst prodiired 
3 3 cu. m. of gas composed of CO, 0, CO 22, H, 61, CU, 
0 8 and N, 4.2%. The «etmeora. procedure of conxct^ion 
and app. are illustrated and described Clias Blanc 
The rare gases. Afathias Ar/rijrra/ing Etig 30, 
196-8(1035) — rexiew of the industry and new applica- 
tions ore discussed in the cases of He, Ne, A, Kr and X 
A 11 Johnson 

Scm^preperties of actirated carbon C R Sutcliffe 


compds of the sludge are reduced to SO,, the SOs is re- 
mox-ed from the tone of decompn. together xnth water 
vapor and gaseous substances eontg. H, the gns stream is 
subjected to dehydration, substances eontg. H, capable 
of reacung mth O to form water, arertmovtd to an extent 
such that the retnaimog H content, after adjustment of 
the gas stream to the 0 content necessary for cntalyiically 
oxidizing the SO,, is not greater than 3 mg of I! per cu 

6 ft. of gas, and the gas stream is heated to a temp, at which 
It can be cntalytically oxidized and » theo catalytically 
converted to SO,. An arrangement of app, is desenbed. 

Dehydrating caustie alkahes. Arnold Hanchett (to 
Solx-ay Process Co.). U. S. 3,022,037, Nov. 20. An 
oq soln of NaOH or the like m regulated quantity is 
brought into contact with a quantity of substantiallv 
anhyd caustic of sufficient mass and temp, to x-aponze 
the water from the liquid. App is described. 

' Purifying caustic soda solutions. Pennsylvania Salt 
Alanulaclunng Co Fr. 785,399, Aug. 8, 1935. NaQ is 
rrmoxed from coned «oIaj. of NaOII by beating the 
latter to 70-80*, adding Na-SO, m nmt depending on the 
desired degree of elimination of NaG, mixing until the 
formation of an insol salt eontg. NaG and Na-SO, is 
compJeie, cooHng to about 30° and agitating slowly until 


/ndm /li<66er J. 90, No. 17a (Intern No ) S7-S(Oct 31 Ibe state of equil. of the super^td soln. is completely 
1935). — A renew and discussion, with special reference 8 destroyed. The Na-SO, is added in an anhyd. finely 
to the plant at Leigh, England, and the properties of ihc dixided slate ond in excess. The NajSO, is recoxered by 
Cmanufd there . C C Daxis adding sufficient water to di«’iol\e the NaCl and NaOH. 

Action of decolorinng earths Fdivard Erdheim Prze. Alkali metal phosphates Louis Preuman (to General 
myil CArm. 19, 156-7(1935) —Preliminary results show Chcniical Co ) . V S 2,021,099, Nov 10 A imxt. of 

that fuller's earth N\’ and Montana Z, on extn after Phosphatic matenal and an alkali metal sulfate 1$ furnaced 
decolorization, act in a xery different manner front that “ presence of a reducing agent and from the tumaced 
exhibited by actix ated charcoals The decolorizing action P*wluct is obtained an alkali metil phosphate and a mother 
of the earths is quite distinct from that of the charcoals liquor eontg. alkali metal compds including alkali metal 
A C. Zachlin ’ sulfate, and the mother liquor is treated mth s phosphonc 
mtid som eontg sol. Ca phosphate for reaction with the 

App. for cooling gases as in oxidation of NH, (U.S T>at v 

2.010.533) 1, Fffectlag reactions (NH, svnthesisl {^t* tetraphosphates Augustus H. Fiske and 

pat. 452,574) 13. ' ' Charles S. Bryan (to Rumlord Chemical Works). U S 

-.OlO.fXw, Nov. 5 A tetraphosphate is formed by heating 

HjdrecjuUc ,cld. Bnodt W. M.ll.r Bud Itob« p Ila=5\“‘ch”as' NaOH'tM 
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used as detergents m the laundry, ds^mg, or leather m- 
dustries, for softening water, etc U. S 2,019,GG6 relates 
to the production of tetraphosphates by reaction of an 
alLali tecta! aad pyrophosphate such as i^aiUt'PJCh WJtb 
an alVali such as NaOH 

Pure aluminum-aUcah double fluondes Fnednch W. 
HUscher and V’eit Schweminer (to Saline Ludwigshalle). 
U S 2,021,601, Nov 19 Raw aluminous material such 
as batmte eontaminated with Fe and Si is treated with , 
HF to dissols'c Al, Fe and Si, and an allah salt such as 
NaCl IS added to the soln m only sufficient amount to 
ppt fluosdicic acid as alltali metal fluosilicate without 
use of a reducmg agent, the pptd fluosilicate is stpd 
and an alkali metal salt such as NaCl is added to a 
sol Fe salt and an msol A1 double fluonde which is 
pptd and sepd 

Beryllium compounds Carlo Adamcdi Ger 616.671, 
Aug 3, 1935 (Cl 12m 4) Addn to 541,544 (C. A 27, 
570) The method of 541,544, for ohtaimng Be compds. 
by treating finely ground Be minerals with COi and water 
under high temp and normal or elevated pressure in the 
presence or absence of acid or basic catalysts, is modified 
by pre-treating the ground mineral with a small amt of 
alk^ carbonate and alk earth oaide at 700-750*, to 
disintegrate the mineral Thus, Be ore contg 06% 
BeO 13 ground and heated with NaiCOi and CaO The 
product is then heated to 850-900* with water and CO, 
to give basic BeCO, 

Stabilizing hypochlontes Electrochlore (Soc anon ) 
Ft 785,662. Aug 13, 1935 Solns of alkali or alk earth 
b3ipoch]ontes are kept out of contact with the air and any 
O in soln IS removed 

Salts from polyhalite Arthur I,ambert (to Rita Msay) 

U S 2,020,322, Kov 12 Polyhalite la treated with an 
acid, such as hot 10* Be HiSO,, the filtered soln. u neu< 
tralized with an eseess of Na,CO,, the resulutig nun u 
filtered aud the filtrate is treated with NH, and CO, to 
ppt NaHCOti the soln is filtered and is further treated 
with an and phosphate, if desired, aad salts formed are 
crystd Vanous modificauoas of procedure are described 
uanesium products from brme Wm H Farnsworth 
and Montel Montgomery (to Marine Chemicals Co , 
Ltd). U S 2,021,501, Nov 19 A bnne contg con- 
vertible Mg salts such as sea water is treated with CafOH), 
particles eairpng a film of hIg(OH)j, formed separately 
from the main b^y of bnne to he treated and which serve 
to effect pptn of 5Ig(OH), 

Sulfates Metallges A -G (Conway Pretberr von 
Girsewald and Erich Stahl, inventors) Ger 610,925, 
Sept 18. 1935 (Cl 12t 7) Addns to 571.494 (C. A. 27, 
3041) See U S 1,992,681 (C A 29. 267l»). Accor- 
ding to Ger 612,113, Sept 18, 1935, the process of 
Ger 6X0,925 ts improved when the gases pass^ mCo (be 
imxt m a finely divided state are passed at such a rate 
and in such a state of subdivision that the nuxt is caused 
to foam Methods of procedure are indicated, and ex- 
amples are git en According to Ger 618,890, Sept 18. 
1935, the process of Ger 610,925 is applied to the manuf 
of (NH,),SO, from the products, mainly NH,HSCh, ob- 
tained by treating SO, or gases contg SO,, in the presence 
of water and preferably of air, with NH, (of gases contg 
NH,) in the proportion of 1 mol of NH, to 0 5-1 md 
of SrO, The addnl NH, required for the manuf of 
(NH,),S04 may be added before or diinng the oxidation 
Sp processes are described 

Packaging and sulfates such as birulfates Leo 
LSwenstem U S 2,020,072, Nov 5 An outer container 
IS used of material such as metal or impregnated paper 
contg alkali metal carbonate compd such as a bicarbonate 
capable of reacting with the sulfate, together with an 
inner container which may be formed of paper and is 
completely surrounded by the bicarbonate or the like 
, Reacbon of chlorme with metal hearing solids such aa 
m taikiaf aluminum chloride Sidney G Osborne and 
Jpper M. Rowland (to Hooker riectrochemical Co). 
If S 2,020,431, Nov. 12. Relatively coarsely cotn- 
^nuted ungraded solid material such as aluminous ma- 
'wwJ for making AlO, is introduced into a stream of gas 


contg. Cl flowing upwardly in a reaction chamber (of a 
described app ) of gradually increasing and abruptly de- 
creasing cRss-sectional area, and the rate of supply of 
solidsand gases is adjusted to cause a progressive reductM® 
m velocity and to maintain at substantially tbe pomt of 
greatest cross-section of tbe reaction chamber a zone in 
which the Velocity is sufficient to suppott the solids only 
after they have been reduced in size to relatively fine 
particles consisting pnncipally of matenals unreactable 
with the Cl 

Alumina Charles B Wlllmore and Conrad C. Callis 
(to Aluminum Co ofAmenca). U S 2,019,553, Nov. 5 
Ahiminous material such as calcined bauxite is treated 
with HNO, in the presence of a F compd such as CaF, 
and the resultmg Al mtrate is decomposed by heat to form 
alumina. 

Altunina. Ralph B Deir (to Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica) U- S 2,019,554, Nov. 5 Aluminous material 
sudi as bauxite tailings contg Fe ts digested with a soln. 
contg HNO, and tbe resulting Al nitrate liquor is coned, 
and increased in basicity (suitably by evapn of HNO,) 
and IS cooled to crystallize Al rntxate which may be heated 
to form alumina Mother liquor from the Al nitrate 
crysut. IS added to liquor from tbe digestion stage 

Alumina Wilhelm Fulda, Ench Wledbrauck and 
Rudolf R B Wittig (to Vereinigte AJuminium-Werke 
A -C and Th Goldschmidt A -G ). U S 2,021,546, 
Nov 19 Clay or the like is disintegrated by calcination 
and treatineiit with an aq soln of SO,, thus fonmng an 
aq soln contg Al sulfite; alumina is pptd fromtbesoln 
by beating, tbe pptd alumina is calcined, the calcined 
material is dissdved lo Bllrah lye such as with NaOH 
and a pure alumina is pptd from tbe resulting -oln. by 
heating 

Alumina Tbe Electnc Smelting & Aluminum Co 
Ger 619,129, Sept 25, 1935 (Cl 12m 6) See Can 
324.768 (C A. 26, 5390) 

AJiumna 1 G Farbenind A -G Fr. 785,459, Aug. 
10. 1935 AI3O, which is easily filtered is made by causing 
NHjHCO, to act on solid Al salts, sol in water, e g , 
A)(KO,)( 9H,0 or AlCU 6H|0 m the presence of a mm. 
amt of water. 

Alums Svend S Svendsen (to Clay Reduction Co ). 

' U. S 2,022,012, Nov. 26 A material such as kaolm or 
bauxite contg an alum-formmg tnvalent meta], silica, 
and a basic material capable of yielding a univalent 
sulfate IS heated with NHiF m tbe absence of water la tbe 
liquid Stale to form volatile NHi-Si-F compds and with 
reactive sulfates such as (NIL}rSOt to produce sulfates of 
tbe tnvalent and umvalent toses; the volatile NH,- 
Si P compds are volatilized, and tbe alum produced u 
, extd from the residue As arraDgeroent of app is de- 
scribed. and several examples are grian. 

Removiag iron from ilununum salt solutaous J R. 
GeigyA-G Ger 619,OIS, Sept 20,1935 (0 12 ot. 6). 
Adds lo 570,37€ (C A 27, 2540), Acidified solns. ol 
Al,(50,), contg Fe are treated at an elevated temp with 
tbe Ca or Ba salt of d napbthalenesulfonic acid during or 
after the reduction of the Fe to the ferrous foim. The 
soln IS then cooled and filtered 
I Ammonium chloride Soci4t4 d'4tudes pour la fabrica- 
tion et I’emploi des engrais chimiques Bnt. 432,770, 
Aug 1,1935 Thia corresponds to Fr 779,317 (C A 29, 
5608') 

Calcnim carbide containing calaum nitnde Soc. 
anon pour I’cxploitation des Brevets JuUien. Ger. 
619,074. Sept 21, 1935 (O 12i SO). See Fr. 750,039 
(C A 28.587') 

Cslduni cyanamide BayerischeStickstoff-WerkeA.-G. 

’ Bnt. 433,254, Aug 12, 1935 This corresponds to Fr. 
782.739 (C A 29, 7027'). 

Calciuni cyanamide and pbospbonis Nikodem Caro 
and Albert R Frank (Karl Bneglet, Ludwig (Jscheid- 
meyer, Franz J. Kaess and Karl ZieLe, inventors). 
Ger. 616.9S8, Aug 30, 1935 (Cl 12k 9). Addn to 
609,730 (C A 29. 5230’). CaCN, and P are produced 
smmltatKously by reducing CajfPOO, with SiOrfcoc 
csrfieoiferous material sacb as peat or aathraate. 
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Ume from Umestone V»m. H. Knox, Jr. (to Victor t 
Chemical WorLj). U. S 2,021,00.3, Nov. 19. limestone 
contg. about 20^00 parts of I' per million parts of CaO 
IS heated to drne off substantially all CO,, and the heat- 
me 13 then continued nt 10(X>-1500* for 1-12 hrs (the 
lower the temp, the longer the time) so that a hme is pro- 
duced haMQg a F content below 5 parts per million 
Hydrating lime. Carlos hi. Bird U S 2,020.09’3, 
Nov. 5. An app. is described m which milk of lime under 2 
pressure is added to unslakeit lime at a plurality of hydra- 
tion stages, in each of which the pressure is controlled, milk 
of lime from the same source being supplied for condensa- 
tion of vapors resulting from the hydration, and milk of 
lime jn excess of that required for hydration and condensa- 
tion being returned to the source of supply 
Diealdom phosphate and fertilizers containing it. 
Kobert Suchy and I mil Rcubke (to I G I arbemnd A - 
G )• (J. S. 2,021, &27, Nov 19 Raw iii Ca phosphate ^ 
i5 dissolved by treatment with a soln contg mona-Ca 
phosphate and free H1PO4 in such proportions that the 
resulting 'o!n still contains a substantial excess of IliPO, 
over the ratio prevailing in mono-Ca phosphate the re- 
sullingsoln is heated to (he b p toppt di Ca phosphate, 
theppt.usepd fromthcsoln without substantialcoohng, 
and there is added to the soln the amount of IIiPO. re- 
quired for converting a fresh batch of raw phosphate into 4 
di-Ca phosphite 

Hydrated feme chloride F dward T Ladd (to Isco 
Chemical Co ) US 2,021,791, Nov 19 Water and 
Cl are introduced into a container contg Fc. in such pro- 
portion as to product a soln contg aliout 4 9 tools of 
water per mol of FeCli, and the product is withdrawn 
hum the container App is described 
Fenoso-feme oxide Joseph W Ayers Ilri» 4.33,3.33. 
Aug 13, 193i. niack oxide of Fe is obtained from ppid ^ 
ferrous compds by oxidation with air or other 0-contg 
gas at elevated temps .eg, 22()-.3tKi*r , and at pressures 
above about 40 lb and up to. say, KXl lb persq in The 
ppt may be obtained by treating FeSO* or FeCii wnb an 
ailcah carbonate or hydroxide, preferably in excess and 
ppin may be at 123-200*r An autoclave for the ppin 
and oxidation is described 

Lead azide. Paul Kemp and Fmanuel Feucr U S a 
imsao.Nov. 8 See Brit 421.297 (C A 29. 3292*) 
Uigoesium hydroxide I G Farbcnindustne A >C 
Bm^433.253, Aug 12,193') See Fr 7S0.141 (C A 29. 

Ketnoviag soluble salts from msgaesium hydroxide 
Wm. 11. Farnsworth (to Ufanne Chemictils Co, Lid ) 

U. S. 2/319,4SS, NoV 5 Filamentary flocks are formed 
from a hydrous slurry of Mg(OH}, (suitably by extrusion 
through small apertures) and the flocks are causcil to be ^ 
immersed m a body of wash water by which “ol s.iUs 
•rtextd without substantial change in the phys form of 
the flocks and without substantnl diffusion of the Mg(OK)i 
in the wash water; the flocks are then caused to merge into 
a substantially undild mass. An arrangement of app is 
described. 

Magnesium sulfate solution. Kali-Forschungs-Anstalt 
^ ra b 11. (Beimo Wandrowsk"y, inventor) ^r. 616,- » 
July 31. 1935 (Cl. 12m. 3). Highly coned MgSO. 
solas are obtained by treating the 33*0 «olns made by 
snaking kieserite with water, walh a hydrated sulfate, 

*• g , kiesente contg. Fpsom salt, at 90-110“ An ex- 
ample IS given. 

Platinum oxides. Paul L.aQi(te and Pierre Grandailain 
“•785,0S2, Aug 1,1935. Pt is oxidized to PtO end PtO, 
heating it in O to 100-.5C0*, under pressure of 8-200 
atm 0 

Cycht tnsanfattuie of potassium eaibonate from potas- 
Uum chloride. Pnedneh Rusberg (to Kalt-Chemie, 
f t- ^ U. S. 2, 020, ‘501, Nov . 12. In the cyclic manuf. 

I’y fhe nngel-Precht nictho<!, the Mg 
^bonate trihydrate spent in the manuf. of Engel salt In 
*7^* is compensated by introduction of corresponding 
amounts of Engel salt info the cyclic process, which is 
uvtompd. together with the Engel salt producw In the 


cycle, the regenerated MgCOt being introduced into the 
cycle. 

Sodium azide. Westfalisch-Anbaltiscbc Sprengstoff- 
A.-C. chem. 1 ab. Ger. 019,017, Sept. 20, 1935 (Cl. 12i. 
30). A fine suspension of NaNIl, m an inert liquid, e. g , 
a hydrocarbon oil, is treated with NiO at about 150-1SO®. 

Acid sodium pyrophosphate. Campbell K. McCullough 
(to Swann Research, Inc.}. U. S 2,021,012, Nov. 12. 
Mono-Na orthophosphate is heated to a temp, above 
2^* and at which substantially complete conversion to 
pyropho«phatc will lake place and in an atm. comprising 
water vapor of such conen. that the partial pressure of 
such wafer vapor is greater than atm. pressure and greater 
than that expressed by the relation log p — — + 
12 32, where p is the partial pressure of the water vapor in 
mm of Hg and T IS the temp of heating expressed in abs. 
degrees C. App is described 

Zinc and sodium sulfldes Thomas A. Mitchell and 
Royal L Sessions (to Hughes-Milehcll Processes Inc.). 
U S 2,020,323, Nov 12 A black ash formed bj’ heating 
DaSO, with C and contg BaS is leached with a soln. of 
Na|SO<: pptd BaSO, is filtered out, and the Altered soln. 
IS caused to react with ZnSO, to form pptd ZnS and Icav e 
NatSOt tn soln The leached Ijiack ash is reheated with 
more C to produce more Pa sulfide for the process, and the 
black ash is leached with the NatSO, obtained from the 
pptn of the ZnS. 

Zinc oxide Earl II Bunce, Clarence J Lentz and 
Geo T Mahler (to New jemey Zme Co ) US 2,021,- 
2J»f, Nov. 19 Various details of app and ot'eratioQ are 
described for making ZnO by introducing a blast of air 
into a stream al2.n vapor and gaseous products of combus- 
tion issuing into an oridumg chamber from the upper end 
portioii of an elongated porous column consisting of an 
agglomerated charge of mixed zinciferous material and 
carbonaceous reducing agent, the base of the column 
being in communication with the otni and the sides of the 
column being enclosed C! C A 29,3700* 

Zinc tulAde Amc J. Myhren and Byron Marquis (to 
New Jersey Zinc Co ). U. S 2,020,325, Nov 13 &e 
Can 383.1ftl (C. A. 29, 8307*). 

Zme sulAde American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 
Tr "ao.b'H, Aug 13,1938 BasicZnS is made by treating 
a soln of ZnSO« with an alkali thiosulfate contg. NajS. 

Purifying hydrogen peroxide. E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours Si Co Bnt 432,915, Aug. 6, 19-35. Aq. solns. 
of IfjOi are purified by pptg. SnfOH)* therein after nd- 
/usDng the Pn of the soln so that a Pu of over 1 4 ts ob- 
tained during pptn , and removnng the ppt. The pptn. 
may be effected by adding a sol. Sn compd., e. g., SnCl, 
or Na stannate If the pptn. of SnCOIf), tends to be in- 
complete, a small amt. of a so] substance that furnishes 
multivalent pos ions may be added to promote pptn. of 
A1 compds , c g , AlCIi, potash alum, of Ba compd. 
may be thus used. Cf C A 29,8241* 

Stabilizing hydrogen peroxide solutions E. T. du 
Pont dc Nemours &. Co , Harvey N. Gilbert and Joseph 
S Reichert Bnt 433,470, Aug. 15. 1935 H,0, solns 

having a ptx not greater than 0 6 and preferably below 5 
arc siabiUzcd by the addti. of a small amt. of a prefortned 
compd or compds. obtained by combining Sn with lI,p,Oj 
A suitable compd may be prepd by heating hydrated 
SnCi, vnth 85% HiPO, for about 1 hr. at 300“. Cf C. A 
29. 5230* 

Apparatus for djstflling hydrogen peroxide from solu 
tions of persulfate. (Jesellscbaft zur Verwertung Chem- 
isch-Ttchischer Verfahren Fr. 7.So,S7C, Aug. 21, 1935 

Removujg acid from hydrogen peroxide solutions" 
Joseph S Reichert (to E. 1 . du Pont de Nemours &. Co 3 
U. S. 2,021,384, Nov. 19 A 11,0, of pn less th.vn 1 8 and 
contg. 11,50. is treated with BafOII), to reduce theacidity 
but not to a pn matenally greater than 1 8, pptd. DaSo! 
is sepd.. alkali such as NH.OH is added to bntig the 
to 225-3 5. and Sn(On). is pptd in the soln. and remov^ 
with Bssoed. catalytic impunties. 

Sulfur dioxide. Metallgesellschaft A -G. Brit. 432,- 
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714, July 25, 1*>35 SOj is obtained from refuse H«SO<, 
such as obtained from tbe refinini' of mineral oil by 
introducing it together with carbonaceous fuels and air 
into a rotary furnace wbcrc the fuel and the C content of 
the refu'c aad are eliminated by combustion App is 
described 

Sulfur dioxide Christian J Ifansen Ger 410,824, 
Aug 0, 1935 (Cl 12/ 21) SO, is obtained from gases 
such as foundry a aste gases by washing the gases with aq 
thiocyanate sola The SOj is then driven from the thio* 
cyanate soln by healing under ordinary or reduced pres- 
sure Preferably NIIiCNS 'oln is used 

Sulfur dioxide recovery from mixed gases FredeneV 
C Lee, Robert Lepsoe and Francis H. Chapman (to 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co of Canada, Ltd ) 
U S 2,021,658, Nov 19 For tbe recovery of SO» and 
production of cryst A1 'ulfate, the SOj in a gas is com- 
bined With NH, monosulfite, in one or more absorption 
stages (the monosulfite soln being obtained from the 
rraetjon of NH> with NIL bisulfite soln ) and solns re- 
sulting are deconipd with HiSOi to liberate a pure SO, 
Various details of a cjclic process are described. 

Sulfur tnoxide from eud sludge. Wm C Mast (to 
Chemical Construction Corp ). U S.2,021,372,Nov 19 
Sludge such as that from the use of HiSOi for purifying 
petroleum fractions is subjected to thermal decompn 
with tbe production of a gnr contg SO,, water and hydro- 
carbons, wafer and condensable hydrocarbons are con- 
densed out, sufilcient air is introduced for combustion of 
the hydrocarbons and they are burned in a furnace with 
sufileieot addnl fuel such as oil to maintain ignition temp 
The gases entenng the fumaee are caused to pass in heat- 
exchange relation to, but not in direct contact with, the 
combustion gases, the combustion gases are treated to 
condense water s-apor and the purifier gases are com cried 
in a HiSOt converter App is described 

Hydrogen N V de Bataafsche Petroleum Maat- 
schappij Ger GIG, 970, Aug 9, 1935 (Cl 12< 1 01) 
H or gases contg H are obtained by beating CII, or gases 
contg CHt to temps above S00‘ in the presence of 
catalysts eompnsmg compds of oxides of metals of the 
I e group with acid fonnmg metal ondes of the 4th, 6ib 
and 0th groups, of m p over SOO” examples of the 
catalysts are titanates, vanadates and tungstates of Ni, 
Fc and Co 

Gases ecntsimag hydrogen International Hydrogena- 
tion Patents Co Ltd Fr 7$3,G17, Aug 14,1035 Cases 
which bav e been used for the destructive hydrogenatiOD of 
carbonaceous materials are prelimmanly purified and 
washed at a low temp by means of liquefied hydrocarbons 
wbicb are gaseous at ordinary temp The hydrocarbons 
introduced into tbe gases by the operation of washing are 
removed by washing the gases with oils in which the bydro- 
cirboas are readily sol 

. Purifying hydrogen Lee S Twomey U S 2,022,105, 
Nov 26 H IS liquefied and assoed impurities such as 
those from water gas are frozen, the liquefied HiSCoUectrd 
m a pool from which solid partides settle as sediment, and 
purified R IS evapd from tbe upper part of tbe pool App 
is described 

Krypton and xenon L'oir bquide fSoc. anon pour 
I'itude et Fexploitatinn des proc4des Georges Claude) 
Brit 432,644, July 31, 1935 Kr and Xe are obtain^ 
from atm air by rectifying air cooled to near its liquefac- 
tion Point by washing liquid in amt sufficient to condense 
practically all the Kr and Xe, but less than sufficient to 
condense the max amt ofO, the washing liquid tna> he 
about }0% of tbe air treated App >s desenbrd Cf 
C A. 29, 3792’ 

Lithium recovery from its ores Walter Rosett and 
Francis R BichowxVy U S 2.020,S5-i, Nov 12 A 
comminuted Li ore »uch as lepidolite is intimately mixed 
with a Ca-contg material such as CaCO, which yields 
CaO, at least m part, on roasting, the mixt is toasted 


1 at 800-1000* until clinirered, the coarse clinker is reduced 
to a suitable size for leaching, leached wath hot sreter 
tints free of alkali salts, Ca is pptd. as a carbonate, tbe 
liquor IS filtered from tbe ppt and is treated with an acid 
such as IICI, HtSO, or HNOi to form the desired salt of 
Li 

Sotfor Sfetallgesellschaft A -G Fr. 784,942, July 
29, 1936 SOt IS withdrawn from ga<es contg. a small 
« amt thereof by a mixt. of org ba<cs, sucli as xylidine, 
with nater, in the presence of substances capable of de- 
composing tbe difficultly sol sulfates of the org bases 
fanned as side reactions Tbe SOt is driven oS again by 
heating, caused to react at S00-12()0* vntb a carbonaceous 
reducing agent, submitted to a complementary treatment 
at 40G-700* by catalysts to destroy attached S compds , 
and tbe Sts pptd by a high-tension electrostatic fidd. 
Removiog oxygen from gas mixtures Arthur B Ray 
3 (to Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp ). U S 2,019,- 
632, Nov. 5 For removing O from large volumes of gas 
mits contg not more tbaa about 4% of O, the gas trust. 
IS brought into contact with highly reactive carbon heated 
to abrat 600* for a time only sufficient to combine sub- 
sianiially all O into compds. other than CO 
Rotary fuinice for producing carbon by catalytic de- 
composidofi of Carbon monoxide. CeOTg Cros and 
, Theodor W Pfirrmann Cer 019,137, Sept. 23, 1935 
(Cl 22/.H) Adda to 5ffS.053 (C. A, 27, 1110) 

Cas^n black Edmund Billings aad Harold H Ofiutt 
(to Godfrey L Cabot, Inc.). U S reissue 19.750, Nov 
12 A reissue of original pal 1.957,314 (C, A. 28, 4190‘) 
Active carbon Fraiu Krezil. Austrian 142,760, Sept 
10,I935(C1 SSe). Inthemanuf.ofaetlveCbyearbomz- 
mg crude org. matenals contg. water, e g , peat or 
nutshells, and activating tbe carbon by means of gases, 
i u<e IS made of a system comprising a no of activating 
vessels, the gases contg water vapor evolved from tbe 
first vessel of tbe senes being passed tbrough the other 
vessel or vessels without intermediate condensation 
Active charcoal Franz Krenl Fr. 785,427, Aug 9. 

1935 Wood, sawdust, Zignm or peat is loipregaated snih 
an activating agent such as a soln of ZnCli or HtPO>. 
and IS submitted m tbe presence of a carbonumg substance 

^ such as HiSOi to a temp above 100* until a moldable 
mass IS obtained The mass is molded under pressure, and 
heated U necessary , dned and baked at activation temp , 
■f desired in the presence of activating gases 
Adsorbents Monc FicL Austrian 142,755, Sept 10. 

1936 (Cl I2d). Raschig rings made from compressed 
hygroscopic salts art used as adsorbents (or drying gases 
Raschig rings of compressed silica gel are used for drying 
gases or for recovering volatile solvents 

^ Porous sound absorbing material Dome N Halstead 
U S 2,021,359, Nov 19 Porous articles such as sound- 
absorbing pads contain a binder such as starch, bitumen 
or cement and aggregations of felted fibers which are 
waterproofed and have voids between them Various 
details of roanuf. are described 

Catalytic material Paul S Greer (to Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corp) U S 2,020,411, Nov 12 
a For producing a catalyst comprising a metal such as Cu or 
Nl supported on inert earner matrnal such as siliceous 
materi^, the earner is immersed in a hot soln of a sot 
metal salt such as Cu(NOi)i coned to a point of incipient 
crystn , then drained and dned, roasted with a blast of 
preheated air to convert the salt material to oxide and the 
material may then be subjected to reduction to complete 
the formation of the desired catalyst 
Catalytic gas teaetions Studicn- uiid Verwertungs- 
’ Ccs m b II Fr. 764, SS5, July 27. 1135 The catalytic 
mass IS divided into thin layer' of uniform thickness and 
the reaction takes place m spaces formed by the extenor 
walls of chambers contg a circulating liquid used to control 
the temp 
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FuntiimfnUl rtsearth in tl»5S lUrnatil i\ Uuddm;:. 97.45. .At.Oj O'V', IV Oj IJIT, MgO, CaO. TjO? 

C^ro-^. InJ. 24. S4.i(ia'>5k llftbett S. \Vdl*Mi and K«* cn «ttilU'n 0^1*7 nfrartone^ for 

The insusursl lecture of the cotirse on the ph^cal Am t«row< Thc\ withstoixt 2t\\i nmt rM bras< 
ehemiJtrr of sUss tt the Umrersity of Liege r. Gdanl meJt< iVtatl* p/ rfixfttoM.'n art pmn 
Vfff JtfinsVf i*d. 6. 4U-l'Hl'Vt5).— A di<amK*n of the - Prcductloa of draamldoa rnci fron t-iuaite 1 . 
value of pht'. chcmisuv m glass maVins- H S \\ Kochuhcl 70W, ^r. ^ Tl'-* r’uJtarj'i 

The kinehcs of the photxhecaical change of glasses No 1224(1‘>J >l — Tikhtin luuxiies coiitg 


photxhemical change of glasses 

through ulWiTiolet radrahon and their regeneratjoa be 
heal A. Klcmni and C Heretr CVj'JeeA f>e» li. 
o4'>-C»S[l>V>ol — The solirtration of glasses and leeenera- 
tion bv heal appear to l>e re> ersihle processes whkh foilow 
the same law. The change m transim-.sion on solattra* 
tlon with the U'ganthm of titne is appro\ propotttonal 


hxdractlhte and datpor r»-ere u«irtl n the prodiu-tion of 
dviumuton brtch Ihe bnoV were made from mw and 
calcmnl bausite, and fired to l.Vht' for 5 hrs. Thet* dul 
not $*‘nnl: on finng, I ad a 10*^ water obv'rption, ard a 
resistance to pressure of tW hg.'sq cm Thfr te< 'tant 
to sudden temp charges n-as muh greater than that of 


the4lh powr of the abs temp h is also proportional j grtsc and silica brhrt IhesebtKi. ueie t«<tcsl as rt tract < 


to the difTertnx of the mitial and Imal transniis«k'n< and 
depends also on the waxe length The logarithm of the 
tune necessarr to reach the heal x-ahie likewise depends 
on the wave length and is rrx'portionil to the 4th power 
of the alvs temp , decreasing rapidli with increaMOs 
temp. Themii.'linnnescrrx'e is not olv.tr\ed in Ce.cv>ntg 
glasses and ti fhere/xe no* essentia) to the recenefatk'ij 
processes Thirts^me references J 1 llxde 

Qienueal properties of glass Gev' \\ Mceex <•!•« 
C4'«. .\/e: 19. T'XUl'Uai \V H Boxnton 

The use of cadmium sulfide and selenium in making 
ruby glass t\'m. J Mathews xrtum fed 24. .k>4. 
l56,o-l2tl'Xj5). llerlicft S tlellsoo 

Combaahen furnace for flat glass Thont3> K Hart 

fmi SI sjfiMnjxi f - - - 


lx Kmpp fitrosxs and contamM coamdii-i after 
ux. the rest b«in.g nxx: ikaolm' ard Ivndins clax*. The 
abrash'n U>ss was «mxll the softe-mp under l\»d began 
at IfOt.'*; at lll"0*thebrwl exmtraeteil 4'^: therefracron- 
ness was M. V Ko-doulv 

Destruction ©f grog bnck br carbon monmde r. r. 
Diidnikox No 26, 1J(1'V54'; 

fcjfJn No 612(1>V41 —It was foimd tlat 

III FeSt tn the clix changes in'ii oxide when t.red {'2) 
Iron OMde act* as a ratalxier dnrxn: ihe reactu n 7CO ns 
COi + C and proinott* the cinrrse of mction to tl e ri.<ht 
side. re,Oi Is resluced to 1 eO The pptd C ilrpos..ta m 
the poms of the bfx'k and dr<*riM-s then* The tn'a epots 
showthebccinnineof the destniciK'n (»>' TheoxMjtKxn 
Craw. /ad. 24. 540(1^531 Heilwtt $ WiUson of CO to COi with the pptn of C occurs aH.Vl* to fW*. 

Colored fire-pohjbed opaque glass Kudidf llchl- .\t buher temp, the e<;ud. moxes to the left side of the 
baum. T4T-'Hl'G4) — The polished g equatKm and C d.xs no; ppt (4l With a detimte in'n 

surface of the glas> IS a natural piilish which is asstmed as content and degree of r ultitcatmn, the xc*! ponxutv 
the glass sol di'ies. ^is surfax is hirxler and more re* becomes an important factw in the stabditx* of the prcvl* 
HStant to niech. \nd them action thau glas* ivdished iKts (J) .\n adJt. of small a—ts of Cu!?Oi to the p'rt 
tnKhawcaHv. The lUnviti of the surtax i< suxh that Increases the resutarx of grx'; brick to the efxts of CO. 
Rxsiurt Will not penetrate Fire*rs5li>hed opatpie glass It Is reconimerded therefore: (a1 to minx the trot con* 
•ras found rjuite iTSi>tant to the action of acids, alkalies, cent of the bnck to J or (>l that the rer*4>ninc 

etc. Other properties of ihi* glass are high resistance to Iron be unifortnU di'tril'Ulesl n the bnck: (rl ^'rtwi'x 
pressure, good adherence to trxtars and ease of rroduc* should be not oxer I's'T-: (iH the IwiLk should be fml 
t»tt. Man) uses and applix'ations are sugxsvd The b between IStkl* and 15.Vt* in a rex’xm,? am.; the beO 
- eofflpa of this glas.s IS gtxen as SiOrrJ.CaOS.AJbOiS. lorrtexl increases the d oftheb»xlrardrn’"‘otestheforTfa. 

^ nuUite. ‘Yrt'txtive laver“ is thus forr'CsJ 
which iiwreases the chen. tesixiarce of ibe brxk. 

M. V. Koni'v'idi 

Optical Instruments in the study and control of ceramics 
Ex-erett W. Mfl«cn. rrowic /«/. 24. StV*-?. 2'MCln.toK 
IfcrbsTC f^. Ifiif.im 

Special wramic bodies Maxxl Lemngle. Vr*f 
ji.'scsJrs ced. 6. S57-0, STJ-l, ;;:\>-4>(l'X>ol. — I'roperties 
and uses of such refractfwie* as .41. Oi. Oieuidiiri, «pjnd. 
Be, ZrO-. MeO. ThO* aovl 7r?iO, are gixen. H.S \v. 

Use ef syenite in ceramic bodies C. T. Kiw'-ig 
(Vow. fed. 24, S;k?''\l'kk'l. — Uihliv'oup'iv. 

Hcil'crt S. WiTiioa 

Causes cf reddish and other discolcraboas in ceramic 
bodies, which can be remored br a second flnng Ciimrr 


NajO Ih and CaF and the xmainder 2‘'I- hfanul. and 
production of this gkiss are descnl'cd C B Jecni 
A studr cf sagger elajs and ugger bodies Ravriond 
A. Hfcndl. y. K'ffa’ck .Vu*;. Far. F.’JsJufifs 15. 

(ISUSlfResrarch I’aper No. ^7). cf. C A. 2S.2T5*^ — 
hifrvtw civil ? sad Jl’ fOKi bocUfs flair beeir 
lestexl for thermal and mech. properties. Anx saecer 
bodv haxKig a total lircar expansion from r«»ri temp to ' 

250° of O.lS‘7 or grisilfr cannot l*r exiHvinl ti» haxe a 
liigh resistanx to thermal shivk. The life of the sacvxr 
IS r"xt sensitixe to changes in thermal expansion than 
to chan>.e> m extensibilitx w strxtch Great increasrs 
in mcxlulus of elastkiix max acconipanv changxs la grog 
5i«s from coarse to fine, or a higher temp, of hentmg, 

with Imi little cb3Ji,ge ta pCTtxsjfx. FProus grve, or lowelx . -...w.*.... . v .t*. iMiux vninirr 

broded grog, imparts greater resistance to thermal shoik « Hammer aod Lotte Skhnls, FV. (^ei Ift 

than dense grog, riastic defcmation at 11XX>* is less m 70-3(1955).— Add'd, exndence i* pre<e"trtl in s-. J 

“se-grcxiied bcsiies and decreases with increase ef beat. ** -. ... 

tag temp. .Adding McO either as talc or as magnesite 
leadi to increased Xagger life, but the amt . must be limited 


^ 1*. S RoBer 

wbco bnck. M. .4. Vralov and A. S. Uererhtun. 
lerait. 4Yit«f*,'/ssici’tc.*</. fust. Ojsra/x’rcr ATss-Wca- 
^wNo. 31. 70 pp (1034): R'^'frolta'Jn 5'd»hr';i;**ai 
^ 1372{1'»33).— r\tail» of pjxxluction are gixt 

The t\p»:al eompn. is- coke SO. tar lb 7, anthracene oil 
^0 and bitumen l.7f?. The brK-k are fired m 'pecul 
furnaces or m sageers in wriinarx- (urrsxs with ox-erhead 
kame to IICO® and in seine caw* to 14.'41*. Specifications 
biwk are gixen M. V. Kondxdv 

iTOueboa of bottom brick for Ajas eixtrie fimuees. 

Uib'uwfer.Z,;ei,.5o No. :i3T7(Ser. *U): ReVuttertn' 
ctiht-.j.-frs'aF Xo. 10«S(iy34). — L’ral fiat cx-ntg. SiG, 


the cM-xnnatK'n theoex. Cl impremates the KxU and 
does not eosttbioe With the Uxlx v alerul H G s 
Diytas problems of the ceramic Industry. Jcim L. 
OiTTUibers. rrass .(w. 5:.x. .l/irt. Ft^s. 57, 

(l*k;5>. E.H. ' 

Red and yellow colors la ceramics. 1. Red colors. H 
Kohl Pf. dea.*. t'-c".' lies. 16. -—The 

gixen 9 Ostwald standard* ate usexl in a stud' of ceti— »c xv’v-rv 
These atandxrds are eon pcirxxl. the IM'rKh phctc". eter 
t> used .All cerai-ic rexls were reo-a'knMe b«-ai'«e of 
their high ecmient of bla.k ard t*-u- low co—mt of fi *j 
color, which stld-en exceedetl exen wph «e’'ni -n 
ted. (Topper red*. pi~hs. chio- e-a’ .nj-va pi-ks. rw’s 
eontg. ceoslx-mium phosphate, hvth-tite p,’jcelain pi-v4 
uranium mis ard erxmel colors, iron ml*. puTple, eomi 
reds arul eartmiu'nvselcni-jn reds were aaalvxed. 
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ium reds were found to be more resistant to acids than coral 
reds Iron reds showed a moderate resistance. Ordinair 
purples were found to be good Special acidproof ptirples 
shewed complete resistance H G. Schnreclit 

Ceranucs in the telephone. A G Johnson and L I 
Shaw Ind Eng Chem 27, 1326-32(1935) G G 
Teeth from ceraime material R Rjehe and W. Bilke 
Ber deut keram Ces. 16, 91-ICW(193o) — Bodies used 
for false teeth are mcorTectl7 called porcelam, they are . 
composed of imxts of feldspar and quartz The relatiODS 
between compns and phys properties were studied In 
general, m pure feldspar-quartz fnts the thermal eTjiaDsion 
increases with an increase m feldspar contents with a nun 
at 40% quartz Substitution of quartz sand for gang 
quartz resulted m a slight increase m thermal expansion, 
probably because of the lower soly. of the sand Addns. 
of 5% uncalcmed kaolm mcreased the expansion slightly. 
Kaolin fntted with the body reduced the expansion in 
proportion to the amt added. Adding unfritted fddspar 
to the fritted body produced no effect on expansion 
Rapidly cooled bodies showed marked stressesascompared 
with slowl} cooled bodies, the cnt. temp being about 
700' Increasing the quartz content and substituting 
sand for gang quartz reduced the transparency in the pure 
feldspar-quartz fnts Theaddn of kaolm and olunfntlcd 
components produced a similar effect Mech strength 
was max with about 40% quartz m feldspar-quartz 
mixts The strength was reduced by addmg sand instead 
of quartz, unfntted kaolin orleldspar Increased strength 

was usually accompamed by a decrease in traoslucency. 

H G Schureebt 

Alsunag 196— a new ceramic insulating material for 
high frequener porposes Hans Thurcauer. Radio Eng 
15. 16-16, 2o{1935) —A group of steatite materials pos* 
sessmg accuracy of dimensions and low cost has been 
developed Steatite is a ceramic material based on the 
minerals lava, talc or soapstone, which differ principally 
m cryst structure The finely pulverized n>w materials 
are mixed with fluxes and dried or fired as required The 
steatite bodies possess high elec resistance and very low 
dielec loss. The phys and elec propertKS of various 
materials used as ms^tors (or high frequency purposes 
are tabulated In Alsimag 196 porosity has been cut down 
to nil even in pressed pieces, the power (actor is nearly 
as low as that of tnssparfBt lined quartz Uses for this 
new steatite product include receivers and transmitters 
where high-frequency app , low dielec losses and high 
dielec strength are required W H Boynton 

Effect of gram sue and of firing schedole on properties 
of feldspar as a ntnfying agent Edmund A Durbui 
and Arthur S Watts Ceram Age 26, 135-6(1935) — 
Decreasing the gram size of the feldspar produces increased 
vitrification in a whiteware body The more gradual the 
temp mcrease, the more nearly the glassy phase represents 
a satn of clay and flint in the feldspar solvent. 

Herberts Willson 

Air-comptessor faults E I Lloyd Close 12, 461-2 
(1935). Herbert S W'lUson 

Refractory clays of Ohio E. J Bognar. Ceram Age 
26, 183-6, 194-5(1935). Herbert S Willson 

German raw materials for the preparabon of magnesia j 
refractories A Berge Keram Rundseluiu 43, 471-3 
(1935) — The utilization of camallite is describe 

P S Roller 

SiLcon carbide refractones and their application m 
boiler furnaces J Walker. SteamEng 3,341-2(1934), 
ReferaJkartn SiUka-Uteratur No 713(1934)— SiC re- 
fractories are excellent for boiler furnaces They do not 
deformat high temp underload, they resist the attack irf 
slag with a low Fe or Ca content, however, tbey are at* ‘ 
tacked by liquid slag high m basic oxides Because of 
their hardness they resist erosion by Sue gases 

M. V Kondoidy 

Chromite lining for industrial furnaces Gngor’ev 
ZitexnSo Ser 79, No 1828, Referaltarlet SiJikatliUraiur 
No 624(1934) —For the production of chromite refractory 
mortar, chromite (80 to 93%) is mued with al umm ona 
eemeut (5 to 2%) and a Lttle water Thu mizt shows a 


high refractormess, good resistance to pressure, consider- 
able chem. resistance and does not shrink. hi. V. K. 

Caustic magnesia lining for arc furnaces V. Bogolulov. 
Ifocosti Tekhntki No 37, 1-2(1934); ReferalkarUt 
Sildialitteratur No 606(1934) — In contrast with smtered 
magnesite (finng temp 1615' to 1750'), caustic magnesia 
(fir^ at 800° to 1000') shows hydraulic properties 
Chemically and physically the 2 kinds are similar with the 
exception that caustic magnesia has a finer crystal lattice 
Its advantage lies m the fact that it crystallizes more easily 
than sinter^ magnesite The rammed Immgs, used m 
electrometallurgy, contg tar, molasses or water glass are 
unsatisfactory The Moscow Steel Inst, developed a 
rammed mix for arc furnaces contg. 80% smtered and 20% 
caustic, which recrystallizes with every melting and changes 
finally mto a monohthic structure resisting highly oxidiz- 
ing melts Such linings were used successfully m Heroult 
arcs for meltmg steel and feirochrome M. V. K, 

Test for refmetory for glass meltmg pots E Bayer 
Keram. Rundschau 43 . 544-5(1935). — A 5-cin. cube of 
refractory is placed under a small load m a crucible contg 
glass at 1000-1300*. Charactenstie differences are found 
m the deformation, speed and degree of soln 

P S Roller 

Gas permeability of refractones N. Lozinskil and S 
German Vkratn Nauck -Issledoraiet Inst Ogneuportn 
Ktsletaiiparoe 30, 24 pp (1934), Referatkarlei Silikallilera- 
lur No 1000(1934), cf C X. 29, 1221‘ — A simple app 
for measuring gas permeability of refractones is desenbed 
The coeS of gas permeabilities at room temp , of grog 
and silicabnck, fluctuated between I 40and3 919and0 146 
acd0 807,re» The difference m pressure was not more 
tbao C or 7% Attempts were also made to det. gas 
permeability l^tweeo 20* and 8000*. It was found that 
an absolutely uniform heating of the sample is required 
when measuring permeability at high temps , that the 
temp of the gas must be detd before its conduction 
through the product, and that loss of gas must be pre- 
veoled 51 V Kondoidy 

Sintering and melting processes in porcelain glazes R 
Rieke and C. Tanne. Ber. devt. keram. Ges 16, 147-58 
(1935) — The porosities and linear shnnkages of glazes 
were detd for different firing temps The whole meltmg 
'process, the smtenng temp and the duration of the smter- 
ifig temp were found to he as inportatit as the melting 
temp The melting behavior of a glaze of a given chem 
compo may differ considerably according to the raw 
materul us^ This pomt was studied on 5 glazes with 
different chem compns and compounded with different 
amts of feldspar, marble, kaolm and sand. K. C S 
Insulator porcelam testing Horst v. Treufels Ber. 
deut keram Get 16, 74-80(1935) — Porcelam insulators 
were shown to develop fatigue H. G Schurecht 

Ihn boles m glazed ware Maunce Barrett. Brtl 
Clayworier 44 , 226-8(1935) — Defects may be caused by 
tbefoUowiug' gas evolution from a sulfate radical, high Zn 
cooteut, plaster from the molds, org. matter, high AliOi 
conteul, F, pyntes or SnOt The kitn should be free 
from COi or steam. Fmer grmdmg of the clay and 
grog will reduce the tendency to pm hole. Dust and dirt 
should be avoided BaCOi can be used to an advantage 
Washing with KiO and the application of compressed air 
are effective as remedies E. C. Petne 

Opadfiers used in the vitreous enamel mdustiy. W. 
Arties Foundry Trade J. 53. 351-4(1935) D S 
PicUmg m e nam eling pecnauz Verre silteaies 

ind 6. 428(l«35) Herberts Willson 

Adherence of ground enamels coctainmg cobalt and 
nickel ondes Fnednch Heimes Ceram Age 26, 
4S0-2(l93o), cf C. A 29,3478'. Herberts Willson 
Speofications for enameled cookmg vessels BKhard 
Aldmger. Keram Rundschau 43, 431-3, 498(1935) — 
Resistance to heat, boiling solus and impact is discussed. 
Cf C X 28. 6964*. P. s. RoUer 


dass-lmed equipment for the food mdustnes (Barnes) 
12 Kaolm and clay (\asel) 8 Kmetics of solid phase 
rcactioas of certam carbonates with mullite, silica and 
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ai.imirtt fPole Tavlor) 2. App. for sepg. dust and o(b«r 1 Electric furnace stiltable for meltag John 

f,Z“aK'lrom“av,e, mjtttr, a. E., Irom abra»« FEnpason. U.S.=,(p 112 Nov 2G Etracturallcataras 
luht app. (Bm. pat. 432,222) 1. Induction heater for fusing and refining glass Forges 


12 ) 1 . 


et ateliers de constructions ^fectriques de Jeumont. Ff. 
785,604, Aug. 13, 1035 

Canal cooling furnace for glassware. Otto Mactz and 
Hermann Heinrichs. Ger. 610,000, Aug. 1, 1935 (Cl. 32a 
29). 

Drawing loin and associated apparatus for sheet-glass 
manufacture Karl G. Kutchka (to Pittsburgh Plate 
GlassCo) U. S 2,021,180, Nov. 19. Vanous structural 
and operative details 

Leer, with heating, tempering and cooling zones for 


Glass. Erich Heinz. U. S. 2,020,467, Nov. 12 In 
compounding gbsses of the usual soda-hme type, there is 
added to the usual gbss-batch ingredients a prefused Ba 
borosihcate flux having a compn. which comprises about 
8-20% of BiOj and about 15-30% BaO together with j 
silica in proportions at least chemically equiv. to the 

^*Glass Corning Gbss Works. Fr. 781,607, July 22, 

1935. Gbss useful for rods and mountings of elec bmps _ „ c-oninom 

contains 2-3 tunes as much K,0 as NaiO, the proportion treating glassware. Geo, W. Batchell. U. S. 2,019,839, 
of B,Ot IS 1-1 land BaO 6 5-7 3%. An example contains Nov 5. Structural and mech features. 

SiO, 55-00 Na,0 3-4. KiO 10, PbO 19-2l.5,na06 5-7.3 Apparatus for tempermg sheets of glass. C^mpagme 
and BjOi l-l 1% riuniesdcs gbccs et s-erres sp6ciaux du nord dc la Prance. 

Cellular glass Soc anon des manufactures des gbcea a Fr 781,733, Ju!> 23,1935. 
et oroduits chuniaues de St Cobain, Chauny & Cirey Mirrors Duro-Uay Ltd Fr 78o,270, Aug C, 1935. 
Bnt 433,423, Aug 14, 1933. Articles of cellubr gbss Colloidal Ag is deposited on the surface of gbss, then a 
are made by pbemg molten gbss that is seedy or bubbly film of Cu and finally a protective coating of Pb. 
m a mold and creating a partial vacuum m the mold where* Sileeruig Duro*Ray Ltd and Albert M. Barnes 
by the gbss is caused to sncll and lake the shape of the Bnt 432,587, July 30, 1935 In sihcrmg gbss or simibr 

mold App IS described transparent or translucent materials, films of colloidal 

Apparatus for circulating the glass m gathering basms of Ag only are formed to a predetd linear thickness on their 

glass furnaces Alexander F McNish U S 2,021,013, surfaces to facilitate the clectrodeposition of metals for 

Nov. 12 Structural, mech and operative details * protective purposes Sufficient NILOII is added to an 

Automatic glass. gathenng and .shapisg machine for aq AgKOjSoln toredissoKcthepptd Ag|0,anaq NaOH 


manufacture of bottles or the like Etienne Fechoz 
S. 2.020,462, Nov 12 Mech and operatiie details 
Apparatus for feedmg mold charges cl molten glass 
Cdwtn E Slick, Jr U S 2,021.523, Nov 19 Vanous 
mech and operative details 
Apparatus for feeding molten glass to molds Cio R 


soin IS added and suflicient NHiOH toredtssolveany pptd 
AgiO, the mixt is ddd to a conen corresponding to 5 g 
AgNO« and 4 0$ g NaOH per 1 and equal sols of the 
resultant soln and an aq soln of cane sugar and tartanc 
acidi are fed through nozzles so as to mix to form a single 
jet which falls on t he glass, etc The Ag deposit ts backed 


Haub U S. 2,0OT,I43, Nov 5 Structural, mcch and 5 by an electrolytic deposit of Pb The elcctroly te may be 


operatise details^ 

Apparatus for gathenng gbss blanks for the manufac- 
ture of battles or jars August Kadow and WiUard L. 
Van Ness (to Libbey Gbss Mfg. Co ). U. S. 2.020,032, 
Nov. 6. Mech and operative details. 

Forming hollow glass blanks such as bottles or Jars. 
August l^dow (to Libbcy Gbss hffg. Co.). U. S. 
2,020,031, Nov. 5. Vanous details of app and operation. 

Apparatus for manufacture of hollow gbss products « 
such as bottles or flagons. Emile Rouant (to Sw. 
anon, d'^tudes Cl de constructions d'apparetls mecaniques 
pour la verrenc). U. S 2,021,670, Nov, 19. Various 
mcch and operative details 

Evacuated blown glass articles such as double-walled 
jars Roy E. Swam. U. S. 2,020,590, Nov. 12. 
Various details of app. and operation are described. 

Means for feedmg predeternuned weights of molten 


an aq soln. of rb(CtO|)t contg. 37.5 g. Fb and 0 05 g 
llClOt per 1. Cto\c oil or peptone may be added to reduce 
tbe gram size of the deposited Fb toamtn 

Colored optical glass Murray' R. Scott (to Dausch & 
Ixmib Optica) Co ). U 5 2,021,244, Nov 10 Acolored 
optical gbss which is suitable for spectacle lenses has a n 
of 1 50-1 55 and a dispersion, as expressed by r, between 
51 0 and 58 5 and contains compds of Fb, hln and Ti 

Glass permeable to ultraviolet rays. Chemische 
Fabnk Joh. A. Benckiscr G. in. b. H. and Fntt Drais- 
bach. Fr 785,966, Aug. 23, 1935 Orthophosphates of 
De, Ca, Mg, Na or mitts, of these phosphates are used 
exclusively m making glass of good permeability to ultra- 
violet rays. 

Laminated C’Bafety'’) gbss Jean Haas (to Socift6 
g^n^ale d'oplique (Soc. anon, des ancicns ^tablissements 
lluet 5. Cic. ct jumelles Flammanon)). U. S. 2,020,178, 


Rbss- J®kn Thomas Wood. Gcr. 619,306, Sept. 28, ^ Nov. 5 A viscous material is forced upwardly under 


1935 (Cl 32iJ. 5). This corresponds to Bnt. 3S9.923 
(C. A. 27, 6918). 

Fitter or shaper for gbss articles suitable for truing 
glass tumblers. John C. E. Schwab (to Hazel-Atlas 
Gbss Co). U. S. 2,019,736, Nov. 5. Mech features 

Marvenng glass to fit a mold prior to entering the mold 
Thomas Stenhouse (to Hazel-Atbs Gbss Co). U. S. 
2,020,623, Nov. 12. A charge of gbss substantially cir- 
cular in cross section is dropped vertically and passes by 
its own momentum through a shaping die which shapes it 
to fit a mold, as la the formation of artKlessucbasbottles 
App. IS described 

Glass-working apparatus suitable for fusmg tubes into 
lamp bulbs, etc. Afwm R. Knoeppel (to General Elec 
VaporCo) U. S 2,020,729. Nov. 12, Mech.andopcra- 
tue details. 

Apparatus for supportmg gbss plates while they 


pressure between gbss sheets to be united. App. is de- 
scribed 

Safety gbss Deutsche CellnloTd-Fabnk, Fr. 785,422, 
Aug. 9, 1935 Pbles of gbss are coated by projection 
with an aq paste or emulsion ot a polymerization product, 
the water is removed and the plates of glass are brought 
together and joined by heat and pressure. 

Purifying clay. English Clays, Lovenng, Pochin & 
Co Ltd and Reginald J Davies Bnt 433,416, Aug. 14, 
1935 A dll soln of sulfite lye with or without an addn. 
of alk. electrolyte is used os a deflocculating agent in the 
punfication of cby. 

Moldmg cby pipes, etc Wm. M. W. Sutton. Bnt. 
432,579, July 30, 1935. Clay and similar single-piece 
pipes, conduits, etc , are formed with holes or slots in the 
thickness of the walls so that when the pipe is subsequently 
9 fired, the slots provide air ducts for circubtion of hot air 


U* S. 2,019,595, Nov. 6. Structural and Fireclay sewer pipe. etc. Willard K^C 


mech features 


Fireclay sewer pipe, etc. Willard K. Carter and Geo. 
H. Duncombe, Jr. (to National AluminateCorp.). U, S. 


198. Nov 19 S nfSi alumiMte not more than about 1% 
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(to National Alummale Corp ). U. S 2,019,618, Nov. 5. 1 respoodingtoaCucoateotiaUtematenalofeototerO^^ 
Hijlitybcat-resistant, stroog firebrick of decreased poranty (suitably about 0 12%). 

and finng shrmLage and of good resistance to spallme arc Eleetnc ftuiuce sutable for productae fused tefractot; 
produced by imiiog lire clay vith aggregates snch as aad abrasive soatenals Rajmiond C. Benner and Geo 
ground bnckbais and an ami. of Na alumifiale substanU- J. Easter (to Carborundum Co). US 2,021,221. 
ally equal to 1-6% the amt. of the clay, and with water Nov, 19. A carbon resistor is embedded la a charge of 

to form a plastic mass, shaping, drying and firing material which is to be fused by beat from the resistor, the 

Coloring bncks Win S Damhorst U S 2,020,137, resutorbBinRSurroundedbyBhigbdrequencyelec.lieaiinc 
Nov. 6 The cavity walls of a bnch-farmmg mold (as . coil for healing its central portion and being connected 
used in connection with the sand-mold process of natung with leads for passing an elec, current of lower frequene> 
soft-mold bncV) are covered with a rdaitvely thin coat through the catbon to beat its terminal portions prefer- 

of a mut formed of fine sand, fire<Iay dust and colonng cntiaUy when it is desired to release it from the charge 

materials such as ''manganese,*' ''metallic red" or powd of material Vanous operative details are described 
Zn (this mwi being appbed while dry to the wet mold Reifaetory compositions Camillo Konopicky. Bnt 
walls) and plastic clay is forced into the mold cavity 432,303, Jidy 24, 1935 Sintered ferrugmous MgO, In 
under heavy pressure (various other details of treatment which the total quantity of fiming agents is greater than 
and final biinung being also described) . 2 but not greater than about 12%, is produced by adjust- 

Tamping-fflechaiusffi for bnek makiog machines. Wm 3 ing the relative proportions of CaO, SiOt and AhOi m 
G Chapman and Dunns' Engineering Works Ltd Bnt. the fcnuginous hIgO, e g , by adding these oxides or 

433,187, Aug 9, 1935 MgO-matcnal coatg them, so that the said proportions 

Rotary mold-table machines and method for molding fall within an area indicated on a ternary diagram and then 
bncics, tiles, cte Geo Head Bnt, 432,799, July 29, firing the mixt The Fe,Oi preferably amounts to at least 
1^35 1.6timestheCaO. Among examples, 1 Spartsof astster- 

Apparatus for applying color to tiles, etc Harry P lOg magnesitecoiitg Ca03 4, SiOtO 7, Al,0i0 7andFeAli 

Wood and Wm Coulter. Bnt 432,193, July 18, 1935. 9 1% »» added to 1 part of a magnesite contg CaO 

Tbc tiles are earned along on a hOTitontal tend or conveyor ,0 4. SiOi 322, AI]Oi 0 6 and Fe,0> 02%. 
beneath 1 or more color eontamers having a plurality ^ Refnttory malenals Harbisoo-Walker Refraclonet 
color outlet nozzles from which small quantities of color Co Pr 781,832, July 25, 1935 Between the grams of 
are deposited on the Ule surfaces, the cotoe, before it tnagsesian refractory material is formed a binder eoMg 
sets, being subjected to an air or like bbst from a plurality a network of forslerite u amt. such that the matenal is 

oi nozzles so as to spread the color or to mu difierent made mecbanically resistsst to high temps as compared 

colors on the surface of the tiles with matenal not contg the network The foritente » 

Cerasuc arteles Walter J. Scott (to Western Elec, formed tn n/u on beating 
Co ) US 2,030,476, Nov 13 An article such as a Siliceous refractones John M >leKin1e> and Willard 
telephonedial numberplate IS fonned with a base having a S K Canet (Carter to National AluminateC^ .and Me- 
groove m such proximity to an edge as to form a sh^ Kmtey to North American Refractones Co ) US 

ndge at the edge and with a ceramic coating eitending 2,019.512, Nov .5 Canister panicles arc mixed with an 

to the ndge The base may be formed of iron or steel aq dispersion of Ba teecate, hydroxide, nitrate, peroxide 

plated with Cu end Ni or carbonate and the mixt is molded, dned and fired (o 

Cerasue arttcles such as telephone dial number plates produce a product wbicb is suitable for furnace limngs, 
Walter! Scott and Sumner R Mason (to Western Elec etc 

Co ) US 3,020,477, Nov. 13 A ferrous metal base Refractory matenil siuUble for meUUurgieal furnaces 
IS plated with Cu, then plated with N». and bb enamel , att Cro D Cam (to Republic Steel Corp ) U 6 
coaling IS applied over the Ni ^ 2,031,332, Nov 19 About 5-16 parts of olivine coolg 

Red glaze for cenunjc products Andrew Mahnovszky MgO ab«it 48, SiOj 42 and FeO 3-20% is used with about 

and Albert L Bennett (to iialiiute Products, Inc ) ^*5 parts of ebromuc contg FeO Cr,0, and about 5-15 

IT S 2,020,559, Nov 12. A brilliant glaze »s provided Part* of calcined dolomite contg CaO and MgO 
li) applying a glazing matenal contg a selenium slam and Refractory cylindrical filter suitable for filtering liquid 
a fm contg BjOi about 7 5-15 and TbO about 10-22%. la cetngerabng systems Walter A KuenzU and Clyde 
not more than about 6% AbOj. and practically free from E Plocger (to Scrvel, Inc ) U. S 2,021,452, Nov. 19 
.Sn. the balance being plainly SiO-, and then beating to Vanous structural details 

cau«c the glazing material to reach a maturing temp in z Porous aitzcles such as plates for surface combusboa 
3 time between 10 min and 4 hrs , then cooling. Reinhold Reichmann (to Siemens & Halske A -G ) 

Bismuth salt le progris scicntifique Fr 785,713, U. S 2,021,520, Nov 19 Prefired refractory material 
Icug ’u.'fZtJfb i^sdi. m mincnfiunh'i^ •ibWwawfi-wuhTivnrs'ifi'.Ha’nrJfcprJ.tf.'fo.Inffcf^i'A'WA 

oils in all proportions IS made by causing a Bi salt or oxide mued with a slip consisting of finely diiided calcined 

to react with dialijlacetic acid at about 40*. Theproduct metaUic oxide material actrtattd with dil acid to form a 

may be used in reramicr for makiug colors c^ed "Luster" rooldablc crumbly mass, this material is molded under 

and in the prepn ot casmeStes. pressure and sintered at a temp aboie ICOO*. 

Fusing metals into pottery Karl SchindfadiD Ger - Refractory and abrasive materials The Caibonicdum 
013,327, Hay 17, 1935 (a bOJ 16 02). Adda to 610,- Co Ft. 781,820, July 25, 1935 A product is obtained 

922 (C A . 29, 6009*)- •'F fusing CriO« and AUOj to form a sobd soln The con- 

Titnnelkiln W'artoesttUeSteineimdErdenG m b.H. tent of MgO present should not be above 1 5%. Cf 

(Karl Beckenbach, inientor) Ger 613,524, July 20. C.A 79,7037' 

I935(C1.80ii 5). A kdn or iunuce for firing earthenware. Coaled abrasive articles Richard Paul Carlton (to 
roasting or sintering ores, etc , is described Minnesota Muting and hlanufacturing Co } Bnt. 433,- 

Contmuous tunnel Inin suitsblc for treating ceraioic 13S, Aug C, 1935 In mfg sand paper, emery cloth, 

ware Philip d H Dressier (to SwindcH Dresskr Corp ) etc , particles of »he abrasii-e arc propelled into pcoititm 

U S 2,029,140, Nov. 6 Structural and operative details 9 by subjecting them to the combined action of mech. and 

Kiln for dryutg and bnrmog bncks, bfes, etc. Alois dec cwmagseticforces which move them against the force 

llabta U S 2,U50,G41,Nov J2 Strucinral and iipcra- of gravity so that they are dtpo*ited with their longer 

me details dimensions perpendicular to the surface of the article. 

Preventing formation of carbon deposits on hnehs of App is described 
regenerators, etc Uans WoU and Hermann Leuchs (to Abrasive artielet such as leather-buffing wheels aur- 
I G Farbeniod A.-G ). U S 2,020,713, Nov. 12 faced with embossed abrasive fabric Olivrr \anier (to 

Coamic masses such as those used lor regenerator* con- Carborundum Co ) UR 2,021, Nov 19 Stnic- 

lain Fe or Pc oxide and also contain a Cu eotnpd cor- tural details. 
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Eaansel. Vcreinlgte chemischc rabjikcn ^ 

Heller S. Co. Ger. 610.534, July 31, 103j> (Cl 48f. 2 02). 

A tuibidity-produclns agent for enamel «s obtained by 
fusing ZrSiO, with an cquimol. nmt. of CaO, farO, HaO, 
MgO or ZnO, and a flux and grinding Uie cooled product 

A readily fusible glass may be uccd an flux. 

Enamel ware Oscar Ilommcl (to rnamelm Guild, 
Inc). U. S 2,010,676, Nov 5 Material such os a 
steel utensil for coobing is provided with on enamel coat- ^ 
mg of wavy surface and variegated color by covering the 
surface of the article null a coating of a pluraluy of 
vunflablc prtpns , of wUicVi one w a (tldspatiuc glass of 
sp. gr. of about 2 5 and one color and atiotlier consists 
essentially of a metallic salt, such as I'h hoTMe ot eilKHte. 
of a sp gr. exceeding 3, and of another color (the coaling 
prepns. being applied m variegated dislnhulion, and 

^^^orcelain enameled artieles of changeable color Uich- 3 
ard H TtirV. (to Porcelain I namel and Mfg Co of Bali 1 
more) U S 2,021,S19, Nov 10 A coaling of enamel is 
•ppbed to a base, and enamel frit particlcsarc applied to 
the enamel coating, in one direction against the faeclets 
of the enamel particles there is applied on enamel of one 
color stable ot the firing temp , and there is then applied 
la a reverse direction against the reverse laceleta ol the 
enamel particles an enamel of another color stable ot the 
firing temp ; a light dustmg of another enamel Is applied, * 


and the article is fired so that It retains a rout,li surface 
and changeable color. , , 

Vstreous material. Albert Wm. II. Uedlocb and 
Mycalcx (rarent) Co Ltd Brit. 432.421, July 26. 
1015. A vitreous material that adheres firmly to metal is 
prepd by admitmg a dried and finely ground ceramic 
sn&terbt, which must cottlatn a proportion of cryolite 
(I) and olltali carbonates, with mica and (or) asbMtos 
A preferred ceramic compn. is 1 20, BaCOj 10, K»CO» 
J3, Na.CO, 0, HiBOi 4S%. This is dned at 600 , the 
resulting frit is ground to pass a 120 mesh per linear in 
sieve, the ground frit is mixed with mica ground to the 
same fineness in the proportion 40 60, 8% of 11,0 Is 
add^ asasprav and the mass is pressed and heated slt>wl> 
to about rtSB*, the temp being hept below the dehydration 
point of the inicn 

Vitreous articles with a multi-color finish. Iranz 
NowaV (to rorcelam 1 namel and Mfg Co. of Balumore). 
L S 2.0J1.S20, Nov 10 hired vntreous enameled 
articles such as those of sheet iron having a multi-color 
ellcci are produced by appljtng to the article particles 
such as those of an enamel fnt which arc fusible at the 
firing temp and on cooling fonn a vitreous coating, and 
applying to such particles, in different directions, coatings 
ol different colors stable at the firing temp , then firing 
to effect fusion and produce a surface which on cooling 
has a multKolor effect V'anous examples are given. 


20-CEMENT AND OTHER BUILDING MATERIALS 


Cold applicatloa 0! asphalt roads J. Oberbach 
Bttumen 5 , 137-43(1935) — Tcclmical and economic ad- . 
vantages of cold asphaltic coostniction arc discussed 
Typical mixes and applications arc also reviewed. 

C B Jennt 

Methods for makmg bitumen dispersions for patisg 
streets. E. H. Kadraer SetfenutJtr-Zlf 62, 813-14, 
833-4(1035); cf. C. /t. 29, 8309’ J W Berry 

Road emulsions and their new uses. B. G Snuth 
J. Ifisl. Etitrs. ANt/ra/m 7, 3fll-‘l(l035) — ^Anapp Isde- 
senbed for measuring the amt of stability against djs- * 
placement resulting from vurioUS thicknesses of film of 
asphaUcoatmg Theapp con<istsof 3 nietalblocksandn 
base, as illustrated in the paper The blocks arc of metal 
with surfaces finished to true planes to eliminate mech 
bond and frictional resistance between adjacent surfaces 
Two blocks correspond to coarse base stone and the third 
corresponds to the key stone between the other 2 pieces of 
base stone in a typical penetration pavement The base 7 
plate corresponds to the subgrade Details ol opcfution 
arc given. The use of emulsion asphalt, at gre.ntcr costs 
than hot asphalts, is justified, for with it pavctnenis ore 
obtained having strengths obtainable In no other way 
The emulsion has Indisputable value In road tniilding, 
whether penetration, road mis, or prcniwcd types Mix- 
ing or slow-setting emulsions are made with cmu]<ions 
which mix with rock, sand or clay nggicgatev The types 
of road built with these types of emulsions an. (1) re- ® 
tread type, (2) cold premlx type and (3) hot prcmlx type 
The latest and most far-reaching development of emulsions 
Is the stabilization of road bases. Soil stabilization refers 
to changes in soil characteristics In which the capdiattty of 
the soil and us affinity for water are reduced to a point 
which wiU insure required bearing strength in the sod 
under actual conditions of c.rposure m the subgrade The 
Mabihiation involves the uniform distribution of minute o 
particles of a^halt throughout the entire clay mass In 
sod stabilization the soil is simply rendered resistant to 
water from capillarity thereby retaining the beanoe 
strength characteristic of the same soil when in s drv 
compacted condition. Cxpts.atedcscnbcd. W.H fi 
, Jylohth Ilcinndi Wiescnthal. KutisUlofie 25, SSX^7 
flOJS). — Raw materials, production methods airf final 
fironucta arc discussed. I. W Perrt 


TestiQE of biuldme lune OuoGtof Tonmd.-^lg.Sff, 
1137-9(1935) P. S. Bollcr 

Rubber. bitumens and road surfaces (Darron) 30 
Lffcctsof sewage gnsrsoo concrete (Pistor) 14 . Corrosive 
effect of ground water on eoncrcto (Kartlunen) 14 . 
Cements (Bnt. pat. 433,493) 13. Preserving rubber 
latex Icoropn. for surfacing floors) (Bni. pal. 433,110) 30 
Vacuum opp. and raeiliod for impregnating timber, etc 
(Bnt pat 433,652) 1. 

Cement Charles II. Brcerwootl (to Valley Forge 
Cement Co ). U. S. 3,021,623, Nov. 19. A cement taw 
materul tnixl of a desired analysis is prepd. from Infenor 
argillaceous limestones, deficient m CaCOi and excessive in 
silica (some of the silica being in a form too coarse for 
favorable combination with the Ca m the process of burn- 
ing to clinker) , by crushing the stone to a site suitable for 
calcination, followed by’ calcining sufficiently to convert 
substantially all the CaCO» to CaO but short of a degree 
rauung C and silica reactions, converting the Ca compds. 
to powder without materially reducing the coarse silica, 
sepg. the fine stone from the coarse siiica, discarding the 
latter, recovering tlie fine constituents and proportioning 
them with other fines of different analysis to give a cement 
product of desired analysis. An arrangement of npp. is 
described Cf. C rl 29. 6G24». 

Cement. Bruno Ncuhof Ger. 695.924, June 18, 1935 
(Cl 806 1 09) . The setlmg of hydraulic cement is delay ed 
by adding size or size-forming agents. A mixt. of potato 
meat and NaOII or sulfite waste lye may be used as size 
producers. 

Cement Fned. Krupp Grusonwerk A.-G. Ger. 016,- 
764, Aug. 3, 1935 (Cl SOc. 14,10). A heat-exchanger for 
thcRianuf of cement is described 

Rotary cement kiln. Mikail Vogtl-Jorgensen. Fr 
7S4.6S4, July 22, 1935 

Rotary kiln for maldng cement Johan S. Fastinc. 
Fr. 785.4SS. Aug. 10, 1935 

Shaft furnace for cement. Fried Krupp Grusonwerk 
A.-G Fr. 785,813, Aug 20, 1035 Clinker which been 
fired In amt. of at least Vith of the total charge, Is uni- 
formly distributed in the charge 

Willielm KIic. Ger 
,49,, Oct 19‘to (Cl. 806 1 (VI) Cements and ci- 
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Itself) m which has been incorporated halofen citber as 
such or m the form of a hydracid is added beftire the 
hydrogenation The absorbent material may be treated 
with the anhyd acid or with a soln of the halogen in an 
org solvent 

Hydrogenating carbonaceous matenals 1. G Faiben- 
mdustne A -G Brit 432,638, July 25, 1935 In the 
production of valuable hydrocarbons by the heat-treat- 
ment of carbonaceous materials, particularly m presence 
of hydrogenatmg gases, and of finely divided catalysts or 
surface-active matenals suspended m the reaction ma- 
terials, a part of the matenals contg catalyst is returned 
to the preheater from a settling vessel that is arranged 
behmd the preheater and before a reaction chamber or is 
connected with any place in the preheater behmd the 
point of return App is described 

Apparatus (with a hot air and steam supply) for the 
combustion of fuels such as coal m boiler furnaces 
Frank A Chambers and Charles F hlcGmley. U. S 
2,020,173, Nov S Various structural and operative 

Fracbonatmg coal by flotation Ernst Bicrbrauer and 
Josef Popperle Ger 619,239, Sept 26, 1635 (Cl Ic 
10 01) An aq sludge of finely ground coal is treated 
with a water sol otidiling agent, e g , HNO«, HjOt or 
KMnOi The humous and bituminous constituents, 
which are the reactive substances required for subsequent 
colung or hydrogenation, are thus caused to sink, together 
with the morg constituents, while the inert org sub- 
stances (mainJjr fibrous coal) remam m suspension, they can 
be sepd m known manner by adds of PhOH, PhNUi or 
other foaming agent The residue of reactive org sub- 
stances and morg constituents is treated with a coai-tar 
oil, whereby the reactive substances are brought mto 
suspension, and sepn is then effected by a second flotation 
treatment. The first fiotation may be assisted by adding 
to the mixt a hydrophilic ahpbatic or aromatic conipd , 
e g , hydroqumone. Alternatively, humic acid, hgmo- 
sulfonic acid or a deriv thereof may be added 
Apparatus for separating heavy impurities from coal 
sludges Hoescb-Roln Neucssen A -C fur Bergbau imd 
Kdtcenbetneb Ger 019AS1, Oct 2, 1935 (Cl la 10) 
The sludge traverses a channel, the bottom of which is 
formed by an endless rubber band haviog transverse 
projections for trapping the heavier impurities The band 
IS moved periodically in tbe opposite direction to tbe 
sludge 

Sheening dances, especially tor coal Ctnlym B A. 
Thomas and Emlyn Anthracite Colliery Ltd Brit 
432,240, July 23, 1935 

Beater for use m apparatus such as that for pulvetuing 
coal, etc James W Armour (to Riley Stoker Corp). 
U S 2,021,762, Nov 19 Structural and mech details 
Bnguetting coal Robert J Piersol U S 2,021,020, 
Nov 12 Strong stable briquets are formed without the 
aid of added binders, from bituminous coal contg con- 
siderable amounts of volatile matter, by beating the coal 
to remove a portion of the volatile matter, coobng to 150- 
350° and subjecting the coal, at such temp , m a die, to a 
single impact blow of about 1500-3000 foot pounds for 
each 0 1 lb of coal compacted, to form a dense biiquet 
App IS described 

Steam generator V/ilson L McLaughlin, Herrold L 
McLaughlin and Virg Ballou (H L McLaughlin and V. 
Ballou to National Pure Water Corp ) US 2,020,369, 
Nov 12 Structural features 
Apparatus for purifying steam coming from a boiler 
Wilbur H Armacost (to The Superheater Co ) Bnt 
408,912, Apr 19,1934, 410,037, May 10, 1934 , 431,037, 
June 28, 1935 

Apparatus for deconcentrabng or purifying boiler steam 
James A Powell and Wilbur H Armacost (to The Super- 
heater Co ) Bnt 410,036, May 10, 1934 
Treating exhaust gases from intemal-comlmstion 
engines, etc Joseph S Kaufman U. S 2,031,6!K), 
Nov. 19 Water vapor in exhaust gases is contmnonsly 
condensed into hquid and the Uquid is contmnously sub- 
jected to contact with Pe heated to a temp (surtably 


about 200-5(X)°) sufficient to vaporize instantly the liquid 
mto wet steam in the presence of Ae gases. The steam 
reacts with CO to form COi App is described. 

Pimfymg gases Gordon Nonhebel, John L. Pearson 
and Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd Bnt 433,039, 
July 29, 1935 In punfymg gases from oxides of S and any 
smoke or ash present by scrubbing with a recirculated aq 
washing medium that is continuously replenished with 
CaO, chalk or hfg limestone and removing the msol solids 
that collect in the system by purging oS a part only of the 
recirculating liquor without settling the bulk of the hquor, 
the hquor after leaving the scrubber is treated so as to 
remove practically the whole of the supersatn due to 
CaSO« and CaSOi before recirculation by delaying the 
return of the hquor to the scrubber for a definite min tune 
sufficient to enable desupersatn to be completed. Scaling 
of the scrubber surfaces is thus prevented App is de- 

Wa^mg flue gases Gordon Nonhebel, John L 
Pearson and Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd Bnt 
433,373, Aug 6, 1935 In washing flue gases with a re- 
circnlated liquor to which CaO or chalk is added m amt 
approx equal to the S oxides and other strongly aud 
gases.e g , HCl, the addn of CaO or chalk is regulated by 
detg the pe the scrubber exit hquor continuously or at 
intervals and adding, at a pomt after that of (he detn of 
the pa. sufficient CaO or chalk to keep tbe pa within the 
range 6-6 4, preferably 6 2, with CaO neutralization, or 6- 
6 3, preferably 6 1, with chalk neutralization App. is 
described 

Wtter gas generators Nonnan F. Parker and John 
Strong Fr 785,471, Aug. 10, 1935 Regulatmg means 

Punflex for generator-gas plant Humboldt-Deutx- 
motoren A -G Ger 616,908, Aug 7, 1935 (Cl 204 
120 ). 

Air gas producer. HennauD Blau Ger. 616.551, 
July 31, 1935 (Cl 2<k 1). App for satg air with the 
vapor of readily volatilized liquid hydrocarbons is de- 
scribed 

Apparatus for produemg gaseous mixture such as illusu- 
nahng and beating gas from hquefied fuel gases, etc, 
RossweU W. Thomas (to Phillips Fetrofeuo Co ), V.S 
2,021,271, Nov 19 Various structural and operative 
details 

Apparatus for produemg high- and low-grade gases 
from liquid and aohd fuels such as for operatmg auto- 
motiTe vehicles Robert Falconer and Eduardo Colhg- 
non V S 2,021,01^, Nov 12 Venous structural and 
operative details 

Removing weak acids from gases I C Fajbenmd 
A -C Fr. 785.276, Aug 6, 1935 HjS and COt are 
removed from gases contg them by washing the gases 
with bases, tbe mol of which contains at least 2 atoms of N 
and IS cd the formula AifAj)N7W(Ai)A<, in which X is an 
aliphatic radical which may also contain one simple or 
substituted ammogen group, and at least 1 of the A 
groups denotes an alkyl or aryl group capable of contg. OH 
or a simple or substituted NH,, or 2 of the A groups 
jomed to different N atoms form an alkylene group, while 
each of the other A groups is H or alkyl or aryl Examples 
of such compds are CHiNHCH,CH,NHC,H.OH, Me.N- 
CH,CHiNHC,H,OH, HOC,H.NHCH,CH,NHC,H.OH, 
HiNCHjCHiNMeCtHiOH, (HOC,H.)jNCH,CHiNHi, 
piperaxme, pyrazme and their denvs , etc 

Removing hydrogen sulfide from gaseous mixtures. 
Bert H Lincoln (to Continental Oil Co ) US 2,021,- 
865, Nov 19 The gas is brought into contact with 
snlfurous acid in an enlarged zone in the presence of acti- 
vated C, so that a portion of the HsS is converted mto 
' water aud elemental S. the gas is then sepd. from the 
reaction products and is passed countercurrent to HtSCh 
to convert remaining HjS into water and S, and the treated 
gas IS washed App a described 

Removmg sulfur dioxide from flue gases Charles F 
Goodeve U S 2,021,548, Nov 19 The gases are 
treated with an acid soln of Fe sulfate and then with an 
alk suspension of Fe hydroxide An arrangement of app. 
IS described. 
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busuon Ease, coots so. and heat IS tn,n.f<rrtillr<..jilhc .ntcmiplKm fatl Suit G m b II OcrClMSl, 

stwitially all tht SO, is liberated from sucli watcnal and mlhdrawmg di»tn products through tlie channels. Cf. 

mingled u.th the gaseous con, bust, on products Arp p ^ Joseph Becker (to Keppers Co of 

l>cl ) US 2,01C>.4SG, Nov 5 Vanous details^ 

Cofanr-retort o»cn Joseph I'an Ackcren (to Koppets 
Co of Dll ) U S 2.020,910, Nov 12. Vanous 

ktnictural and opcratiiT details 


mingled with the gaseous c 

described. , , . j 

Means for compressing coal m diseontinuously operated 
coke ovens Gustav Hilgcr. Get. 613,002, Mav 10, irkl > 
ICI lOo 15) Addn toOlO.C5S<C A 29,5030’) 
Refining benzene AktieboUget Scparator-Noliel 


22— PETROLEUM, LUBRICANTS, ASPHALT AND WOOD PRODUCTS 


Petroleam-beanng rocks in France Lgniles of Miner* 
Tois. V. Cbamn. Hat [rassrs 27, 10b2rt-31(in35) — 
Analysis o! 2 <atnples gasc the following av results 
H,0 9.16, ash 8 00, tolatile 47 83. fised C 44.15, S 5 80. 
N O.S3% and ^onfic value 6226 cal Carbonization in a 
lab Fischer retort gate anhjd filtered tar {condensed at 
15®) 14.75, semicoke 73 40, 11,0, gas and lfts.< 11 


vol of gas evolved 95 cu m per ton The semicoke had 
the following cotnptt ash 21 50, tolatile 21 00, luid C 
63 50, N l.lO, S (mostly in the form ol CaSO#) J ”i>%, 
calorific s'alue 6000 cal. Com -scale carbonuation test-* 
carried out in a Salemi retort indicated that the following 
fields per metne ton could be obtained semKoke 7tM 
kg , gas 100 cu. m , anli)d prunao tar 140 kg Fnic* 
tionation o! the tar yielded the following products motor 
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the knock limit and ginng the same percentage of CO in 
the eahaust C A Silberrad 

Fuels for aircraft engines E L Bass J. Hoy. Arre- 
nau Sac 39,879-902(1935), cl C A 29,P0S’.— D dis- 
cusses only volatile fuels In his tspU. work cn the E So 
engine, cylinder-head and exhaust-gas p)Tomclers were 
uscdmstudyingdetonation Theefiectsof mist strength. 


fuel-antiknock chxractertstics, intake-mist temp, and 
Ignition timing were observed B also renews the follow- 
ing fuel charactenstics: boilmg range and its relation to 
starting, distribution, and ice formation, vapor pressure, 
f p ; sp gr . v'lscosit)*; calonfic value; and impunlies 
The possible use of i<o*ocune as a blending agent in avia- 
HOD gasolines is consideTcd. M W Schwarz 

InBuefice of vanous additions to the fuel cf Injeebea 


h goa oils (dit 0 ' 

calonfic value 10,074) 10.70, light lubneating oils (di» 
0 944, fiash pt. 152®, liurcisg pt. 1S3®, calonfic value 
0 878. S 3 37%, Eaglet vUrosity at 20® 2 97, at 50® 1 4s. 
sohdifying pt. 4*) 6 85, heav)* lubricating oils idi» 0 9vl, 
flash pt, 192®, burning pt 233®, sohdifpng pt. 1®, Cnglcr 


and diounishing ignition delay is demonstrated with 5% 
and larger addns C A. Silberrad 

Behavior In the engine, storage stability, and storage 
losses of gasoline Nikdaus Ma>-er. Ckrm.^Ztg. 59, 
843-5(1935).— An elementary discuesjon is given of the 


viscosity at 50* 3 <X), at 100* 1.31) G 00, hard parafT o (tn o factors aflccling the behavior of gasoline in the engine. 


51.2*) 4 52, medium rectified cresols (da 1 02C. flash pi 
9S*,buiTungpt. 110®, SO 46%, calonfic value S30T) 5 SS, 
heavy crrsols (m. 21.7®, volatile 92 34, alk ash 1210. 
fixed C 6.50, S 3.07, petr.-ether-sol 40 30. C4ll«-*<il 
SS90, insol. 7.60%, calonfic value 71S2) S.27, pmdine 
bases 2.74, asphalt (dn 1 172, m. 119 4®, benzene-iu-ol 
32^5%. calonfic value 86'’") 20 50, loss 15.12% 

A rapincau-Couiiiti. 


ba.sed chiefly on Amencan literature references. Storage 
stability and Icxses occumng dunng storage m tanks are 
discussed, and deCoitions ore given of the terms potential 
gum, inhibiior, induction tune, gum-mhiblting mdex 
and soly index. D. F. Brown 

Gam in gasoline A A Vuorcla Suomen Kmisti- 
(eftti 8A, 115-18(1935). — Peroxides, the first products of 
oxidation of un.satd compds., form at rates that are greatly 


Aromaflzaflon by catalysis of fractions of Baku (Sursfc- ' aOected by snull quantities o! pos. and ncg. catalysts and 


hany) gasoline. N D. Zelmslal and N 1. Shulkm 
Ball. ecad. sa. V. R. S. S. 1935, 229-37(iq English 2.17) . 
fnd.Eng. CJim. 27, 1209-11(1935) ; cl. C. A. 29.2721* - 
Cydohe:^e and its denvs. (about 60%) in gasoline frac- 
tions b. «5-125® and llS-140® are almost comrlefely de- 
hydrogenated to aromatic compds by passage with H at 
300 over Ni on A1,0, or Pt on charcoal. The catalysts 
tiws of S present, but are not poisoned there- 


by the temp The decompn. of peroxides is pro^bly 
the source of gum in many instances. The end products 
are polymenKd acids and higher aldehydes and ketones. 
Gum fonuation during storage can be prevented for long 
periods by the addn of oxidation inhibitors. The deten- 
oration of color can be retarded by some secondary anti- 
catal>-sls E. E. Jukfcola 

Use of vegetable oils, and more particiilarly olive oil. 


by. The aromatic contents of nuxts. detd by the HiSO» lubncation of motors. Emile Robbe. fifiil. 

and the PhNIIi methods agree. H. A. Beatty grexier 27, 105SG-5, 11X115-17(1935).— A di«cu<tsjoa of the 

Vistority of diloted oBs and of oil mixtures E Erd- required in motor lubricants and of the suit- 

heim. i/af. gforiei 27, 19600-2(19351 —See CAM '’anous vegetable oils, espedally olive oil, for use 

7630’. Parineau-Couittre ’ motors A. Papmeau-Couture 


one of lower power gives rire to knock n 


_ prt'snre into a gas-heated chamber. When the temp 
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of trsenic Binford Thorne and C. N. JIjrers. Artk. Clarke (to Texas Co ) U. S 2,020^00, Nov 12 I-or 
Dermatol Syphtlol. 32, 181-95(1935) — A ease of As pois- refining a fiydroearbon oil such as a lubncating-oil stock 


omng from handling clay 


eontg. relatively paraOimc and reUlitely nonparafTimc 


duded TTie unburned day contained 1.19 mg As per constituents including naphthenic, aromatic and unsaid 
100 g O Wat lley . compdi , to remove undesired relatively nonparafEnic con 


(1935).— The oil obtained by steam disin showed dj* Purifying hydrocarbon oils Anglo-Iranian Oil Co 
0 8036, n'J 1 4708, [a)U “ “33 80*, ester value 11.8 Ltd. (formerly Anglo-Persian Oil Co Ltd ), Ferdinand 


(alter acetylation 31 02) and acid no 0 02 It contained 


I Thole and Stanley P Birch. Bril. 433,197, Aug b. 


74-5% terpenes and 20% terpene ales, and their esters. 1035 In the extn of hydrocarbon oils with liquid S6i and 
Presence of a- and d-pmene, eamphene, cineot, ^-cymene, similar solvents to remove aromatic and unsatd. sub- 
v-terpinene, a- and d-pheltandrene, limonene, dipcotene, stances, the ext. is cooled to 2CM0’r below the extn 
bomeol (1), camphor, a-terpmeol (II), fenchyl ale (ID) i temp , whereby paraffinic hydrocarbons are sepd and 
and acetates of 1, 11 and III is shown. The oil contained removed The resulting ext , rich in aromatic hydrocar- 


0 sylvestrene, terpinolene or fenchene. Ditnpenes ci 


bons, IS freed from SOi and mixed with motor fuels a' 


sisted mostly of lAumiefeae (IV), Ctglla; slow oudaiion of antiknock ingredient Kerosene is treated m counter 


r gave scale-hke crystals, Ci^ikOt, 


current at IC*P. with liquid SOt, NH| or HCI and the re* 


0 (after acetylation 96 1). It o 


paraffinic layer is drawn o6 and (he ext , after removal of 


tamed nearly the same coristituents as the f-rotaiory oil, . SO-, is washed with NaOH soln and then fractionated. 

k.„ . el/. /V\ m * n./(//./-.rt.«„-..l W Wr.l,/,„ 


of V gives dihydresesqutgoyel, CuHiiO (VI), m I21*. or the like to a conversion temp above 425* under a pres* 
Acetate of Vb) 153-5*, dj> 0 9922,baSRV I 4902, |«]V *• sure above 50 atm , past^ into an enlarged chamber mam- 
482 19*, ester value 205 Oxidation of VI with CrOt tamed under a lower pressure but above 100 lb per iq in 
turns It to a VISCOUS sirup, CtHuO, bt 158-60*, with d>* and at a conversion temp but not above that of the oil 
0 9027, ny 1 4807. K Kitsuta s from the eoil Unvaponted products and vapors are 

The utilization of the larch tree (n the u S S R IS. separately removed and the pressure on them is separately 
Matyuk Bull Applied Botany, Cenetiet Plant Breeding reduced, and the unvaporized products, reduced to a 
(U. 8 S R.),Set A, No 14, 185-04(1934).— A comptla- temp b^ow that of the vapors, ate passed into a reduced 
tion of data on the turpentine and cellulose content of the pressure chamber to wbicb also pass vapors from tbe en- 
larch. J. S Joffe larged chamber which are introduced at a losver level (or 

— counierctirrent contact. App is described 
RubbefandbiCumen3(D8fTon)30 Mineral-oil sulfomc HTdreearbon oils Sundard OU Detelopment Co 
acidi(S«ed»,«f<il ) 10 Ream acid in tteoleoteunotPiitus fr. 785,348, Aug 7, 1935 The edoratiea of kerosenes, 
eyheitrn (Pishchimuka) 10 App for removwg solid * lighting oils, etc . is prevented during storage by the addn 


deposits from tbe mouth of conduits such as vapor oi 


of a c^ic org acid, such as salicylic, anthranilic, proto- 


Testing the adhesive properties of coatings such a» asphalt Crackisg hydrocarbon oils Wm M. Stratlord (to 
(U. S pat 2,020,891) 13 Texas Co) U. S 2,020,086, Nov. 6 Hot residue is 

mtennittently withdrawn from a pressure-cracking vessel 
Refining petroleum products Thomas T Gray (to maintaiiied at cracking temps and under superatm pres- 


contg unstable hydrocarbon compds , the material in cracking vessel, residue is transferred at a 


vapor pha.% is lotcoduced t 


a sttipping atiU , and vapors ai 


duced, and suffinent vcloaty is imparled to tbe vapor to a distillate, and vapors from the stripping still 


retard the fall of tbe adsorptive material through the vapor dacted 


fractionating tower and the distillate n 


Removing elementary sulfur from petroleum oils * App is described 


0 the tower as reflux condensate. 


Walter A Schulze and Lovell V. Chaney (to Philips Pc- Crackmg hydrocarbon oils Boyd W. Morgan (to 
troleum Co) "U. S 2,020,661, Nov. 12. Oil eontg Universal Oil Products Co ). US 2.020,6&7, Nov 12 

elementary S is brought into contact, at atm. temp. Oil is heated to a crackmg temp under pressure while 

snth an aq solo of a polysulfide lower than tbe 10113*01- flowing m a restricted stream through a heating zone such 
fide and which is one of the alkali metal or alk earth metal as a pipe coil and is discharged into the upper portion of an 
polysulfides, and the resulting soln is sepd from the ml enlarg^ vertical reaction zone maintained under cracking 
Refiamg hydrocarbon vapors such as those of craved cooditiofis of temp and pressure and through which both 
products contaming sulfur Jacque C Morrctl and 9 vapors and unvaponzed oil pass downwardly, the un- 
Gustav Cgloll (to Universal Oil Products Co ). U. S vaponzed oil and a portion of the vapors are removed as 

2,021,739, Nov 19 The vapors are treated with an aq a mixt. from the bottom of the reaction zone at a rate 


the hydrocarbOT vapors are brought into contact with an above its bottom; the mixt. withdrawn from the bottom 
aq sotn. eontg a free oxygenated halogen acid aueh as of the reaction zone is introduce into a sepg zone mam- 
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thfre «pd. into wpors and residue, and the said major 
portion" of vapors is Itiltoduccd into the sepe rone at a 
point abotc the point of introduction of the mixt men- 
tioned so as to prevent contact ot these sapors vaih *ata 
unvaponred oil while combining them with the sapors 
sepd. m the sepg. rone; the combined sopors arc rougmy 
fractionated in the upper portion of the sepg rone to re- 


enmtefVart of the paraffin. App. is described. 

Removing paraffin front oils K V. de Ilataafwhe 
I’eiroleuni Maalschtppij. Tr. 7S5,00S, July 31, 1035. 
See Bra.430.-lSS (C. /I. 29. 8310'). 

RemoTiBg parafto from oils The Sharpies Specialty 
Co ri >tvr>,220, Aug 6, 1935 raraftin is sepd. from 
mificral oils by repeated coolings and centrifugings, the oil 


mot e high whe-fon^mg components from them, the ^ being heated to about 

vnoors are then removed from the sepg rone * fediesolve at least part of the paraffin. By this means 


combined s-apors are then removed from the sepg 
and further fractionated to condense insufficiently erecLed 
fractions and resulting reflux eondenrate is subjeetcil to 
further cracLing treatment, fractionated vapors being 
finally condensed App is described 
Ctacklnchydrocarbon oils Andrew M Wood (to Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co) US 2,021,701, Nov 19 
Oil such as a fuel oil is passed Uiroitgh a healing coil 


aeeumtilaiion of small particles which cannot be removed 
easdy by centrifuging Is avoided. 

Bobble tower apparatus suitable for use is oil rtflnlag. 
Charles 11 Leach U S 2,020,805, Nov. 12. Struclurui 
and operative details 

Treahog mlneral-oll disbllates Adnanus J van PesW 
(to Shell Ilcvelopment Co ) US 2,019,772, Nov. 5. 


te.Vc^.nd .Ifirs nreirtl from ihf oil slrtom ol riooorl 1 A rmolod mmoroi-o.l d.sullilt 
points along the coil, and inetmrienvable hjdroeaTbon gas 
injected into the oil stream at points immediately follow- 


ing the points of vapor sepn and m the direction ol oil 
flow App IS described 

Cracldag hydrocarbons Holding Luxerobourgeoise 
pour produits bqwdes charbons-huilea Fr 784,801, 


oil and contg unsaid hydrocarbons and undesirable 
eompils tending to polynieriie and condense with forma- 
tion ol readily oxidizable products is subjected to a light 
polymcriring treatment with use of a quantity of a nor- 
mally <olid pobnienztng catalyst such os A1C1» which 
IS not suhsiamially greater than that necessary to remove 
undesirable rotnpds without substantially removing un- 


July 25. 1935 Oils. tars, suspensions of coal m oil, etc . •'nd^jrame compes wiinoi suusiani.aiiy remoMng un- 
im pnarf unarr prionrr ihrm.,!. iht tmmilw spar. 1«- , “1“ 


between 2 concentric vessels one of which ts heated, the 
liquids Iteing forced to move circularly os well as upwardly 
on the heated surface App is dcscrilwd 
Crtckuig hydrocarbon materials Harry S Reed and 
Ralph D Lftinie U S 2.022.054. Nov 20 Material 
auch asa high-boilmgoil is subjected too pretimmary heat- 
Ingunder pressiifeond at a temp below its cracLmg temp , 
It IS passed through a small eipansioa valved aperture 
Into 0 tumbling harrel-niill retort ond there cracked by 
heating to a higher temp under o tower pressure while sub- 
jected to the combined action of angular grinding elements 
and of balls such as those o( white iron which distribute 
heat and prevent carbon deposits adhering to the inner 
surfaet ot the tvtort; powd matenal is discharged from 
the retort so that the process need not be interrupted for 
deaning the retort. App. is described 


cnrlion such ns nitromelhanc and after removing resulting 
poljvners. etc., the temaimng ml i» subjected to ft iurlber 
poljmcruing treatment App is described 
RefialDg mineral oils with selecbre solvents for oapb- 
thenicandparafTmlcconshtueots Malcolm H Tuttle(to 
Max B Miller A Co ) US reissue 19,7M, Nov 19 
A reissue of ongmxl pat No l,9i2.349(C <t 27,4070) 
Aeparatus for placing explosive charges in oil wells 
i ot the like Chester A hiathey end Paul T lewis (lo 
American Cljrenn Co) US 2,021,032, Nov. 19 
Various mech. and operative details 
Plugging strata fa wells such ss oil wells Haney T 
Kennedy and Howard C Lawton (to Gulf Research fk De- 
velopment Corp ) U S 2,010.908, Nov. 6 '^efc is 
injected into the strain a liquid halogen compd of Sj or 
T» such Bv SiCl. ciT TiCl. to tract with water and product an 


. .D. b..,, io,p, dm «=.736. A»,, 1. « 'oferS^’-FrtchA wV i’if BA. «:.rar. 

Aur 2, 193.5 See Tr. 771,401 (C A. 29. 9W). 

Highly viscous ofl I. O Tarbcnind. A.-O (Mathias 
Pier and August raenhut, tnvettlors) Ger. QIC, 833, 
Aug. 6, 1935 (Cl 23c. 1). iStrafflns or waxes, etc., ore 
subjected to w svieuV elec divtbaTge or ate halogenated 
and condensed, or are dehydrogenated, «plit and condensed 
' Poljmenrcd. The products so obtained are treated 
Universal Oil Products Co V U S 2,020,630, Nov. 12 . ’ critical temps below 

Structural details ^ ... . at high temps and prrvsure, lo giv e a vkcous oil. 

TIius, the product obtained liy votatiliting crrevin is dis- 


1035. In processes for cracking oils wherein tbe oil is 
cracked by direct contact with superheated gases or vapc«, 
the temp, of the reaction chamber is controlled by flowing 
the oil over a heat-evehangcr through which the materials 
to be superheated are passed on their way to the super- 
heater. App. is described. 

Vessels such as those for oil crtclring with liidngs of 


Structural details 
Dewixing hydrocathen oQs Rolwrl E hfanley and 
RmP Gee (to Texas Co). U S 2.020,C93. Nov 12. 

In the dewaxing ot a hydrocarbon oil by filtration m the 
® comminuted solid flUcr-aid material such 
as fidlers earth with obtainment of a filter cake contg. 
wax hydrocat^ns and the filter «id, thefilter-oid material 
IS r^vvred from the filter cake and reconditioned for * 
twher use m treating wax-beating oil by reducing the 
filler cake to a substantially fluid mass by admixture with 
a liquid to form a slurry; the substantially fluid mass is 
intiwHced into a VTssel contg. a body of water at a temp, 
such that the_ waxy hydrocarbons are brought to ft sub- 
stantially liquid condition and tonn a layer on the siwface 
of the vratcr; steam is injected at substantially the sur- 
face of the body of water so that the filter-aid maicnal is « 
displaced from the hydrocarbons info the body of water * 
and the filter-aid materi.il is removed with owed, water 
and dried. App. ts described. Cf. C. A. 29. 5260* 
Removing paraffin from oils. The Sharpies Spectaltr 
a lY. TM S13 July .5. 1035, Th. oil i. d.wiTSl n 
nun. of a chloro denv. of a hydrocarbon, e. g , ethylene 
* hydrocarbon of a rclathely 
low d , c. g., C«H,, about 25^, and the paraffin Is then 


solved in liquid propane and the coin shaken at 99-95® to 
give a highly viscous ml uselul as cylinder oil 

Oil-distillug, -rectifying and -reclaiming appsratus 
suitable for treadsg oil used la Internal^ombustion en- 
gines Oliver V: Pettit U S 2,020,570, Nov. 12. 
Vanoos stnictural and operative delaiN. 

Motor fuel Ernest P. Peverc (to Tevis Co ). U. S 
2,02I,98S, Nov 12 The antiknock properties of hjilro- 
eathon hqmd motor fuels is improved by adding about 
0 5*r or more of cthylenediimme or of a linlrafeof ethjl- 
enednmme 

Gasoline Gasoline Products Co , Inc. Pr. 785,923, 
Aug. 22, 1935 Rehtiwly heavy hj drocarl>ons of high 
b p, are converted to rehtivcly light hj drocorbons ot low 
b p. by bringing the former into direct contact, for heat 
exchange, with the decomposed vapors while preventing 
them from coming in contact with the residinl p.nrts 
of the rlecompoved products; causing the unvaporized 
parts of the heavy hjdroenrbons. fn admixt. with the 
heavy condensate formed by partial condensation of the 
decomposed vapors, to pass into a primary heating lone 
in which they are brought to decompn temp, and sub- 
mitted to conversion; introducing the resulung decoto- 
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posed products into a vaponzation zone m which the vapors 1 
from a liquid residue and these >‘apors serve for the 
preliminarj’ heating of the heavy bydroi^rhons: causing 
the uncondensed vapors, after contact with the heavy 
hydrocarbons, to pass into a fractionating zone >tt which 
they sep into light vapors and a reflui condensate; re- 
moving and condensing the light vapors and causing the 
refiut condensate to pass to a Snd beating zone in which 
It IS brought to dccompn. temp and suhnutted to eonver- . 
Sion, and introducing the resulting decomposed products ‘ 
into the vaponzation zone with the decomposed products 
from the pnmary heating zone App. is described 
Inhibiting gum formation in cracked gasoline. Herbert 
G M. Fischer and CliSord E Gustafson (to Gasolme 
Antioxidant Co ) US 3,019,899, Nov. 5 The gaso- 
line IS mixed with about 0 1% or less of an inhibitor, such 
as a-naphthol or a-naphthylanine, comprising A-sub- 
sututed aromatic condensed nng bj^ocarbons in which 3 
adjacent nuclei have 2 C atoms in common, some of the 
hydrocarbons have an ammo substituent and others a 
hydroxy substituent Cf. C. A. 29, 4933‘. 

Fluid conduit suitable for nse with gasoline tad oil. 
Joseph J. Mascuch U. S 2,019,540, Nov 5 Struc- 
tural details 

Punfyicg aqueous sodium hydroxide solutions contain- 
ing mereaphdes, such as those used for washing gasoline. 
Robert E. Burk and Everett C. Hughes (to Standard Oil * 
Co of Ohio). U S 2,020,932, Nov. 13 Amereapude- 
contg soln of NaOH is waded with Sand an org solvent, 
such as naphtha, which is unmisable with NaOH solo and 
in which both S and the reaction product of S with the 
mercaptide are sol andtheorg solvent soln. u sepd from 
the aq NaOH «oIa. 

Electric system for controUisg rcmoTtl of water settlmgs 
from oil tanks, etc. James A. Jonas U S 2.021.655.$ 
Nov. 19 Various structural, elec and operative details. 

Inbrieating oils I. G Farbemndusine A -G Bnt. 
433,001, Aug 8, 1935 Liquid hydrocarbons poor m H 
are treated with a silent elcc discharge and the resulting 
products that are suU poor in H art hydrogenated under 
elevated temp, and pressure in the presence of a catalyst. 
Taf or nuficral oils, or distSlatea thereof, or products ob- 
tained by destructive hydrogenation or extn of solid 
carbonaceous tnatenals may be treated The initial ma- ^ 
tenals are preferably freed from asphalt and readily potym- 
enzable substances by distn or pptn. with gas oil,pajuf. 
fin oil, benzine or liquefied hydrocarbons, or by treatment 
with H at 150-300° The content of O compds should 
not exceed 6%. A lubncating^il ^stiUate obtain^ by 
destructively hydrogenating brown coat and dewaxing and 
fractionating the product is treated at tow pressure m an 
ozonization or "voltolizing ’ tube at 2000-8000 v. and at a 7 
frequencyof 500-10, OOOHertz Diluents,e g.iRumiaat- 
ing oil, may be added. Tbe resulting viscous od is led at 
250-600* over pellets of W sulfide with H under 250 
atm pressure The resulting oil has a low pour point and 
high viscosity index 

Lubncating oil Standard Oil Development Co Fr 
785,839, Aug 20, 1933 Esters (l-4?e) obtained from 
acids of low mol wt and ales of high mot wt are added 
to lubricating oils The ales may be those obtained by * 
reducing acids found m natural oils or by oxidizing waxes 
or paraffins 

Re finin g petzoleum lubncating oils John M. hlnsscl- 
man (to Standard Oil Co of Ohio) U. S 2,020,954, 
Nov, 12 A mid-continent lubncating stock of about 
fkS viscosity index is subjected to the simultaneous actiotl 
of 10% of AlCli and 10% of fuller’s earth for a half hr at ft 
temp of about 175* « 

Lubricating oils and greases Standard Oil Devdop- 
ment Co Bnt 433 257, Aug 12, 1935. Fr 7852^, 
Aug 8, 1935 Lubricating oils and greases especially 
tor use at high temps are mixed with an organo metallic 
compd contg a metal of tbe 2nd, 3rd or Slh group of the 
penodic system, particularly Hg, Zn, Cd, Al, TJ, Bi or 
Sb The compds. contam alkyl, aryl or ara^l groups 
which may also contam OH and ammo groups Suital^ 


compds. are Ph|Bt, cresyl Ph Zn, (<*-Ci«IlT)fSbPr, di- 
tolyl Hg, dipbenylchloroarsme, CuHiHgl, PhtSb, Mg 
phenjdacelvte, cresyl zme chlonde, bromide or acetate, 
or sulfides, polysulfides, selemdes and tellundes. 

Hydrocarbon lubneatmg oils. Curt S^umann and 
Haims Ufer (to I. C. Farbenind. A -G ). U. S 2,020,- 
7D3, Nov 12 The setlmg pomt of material such as a 
hydrocarbon lubneatmg oil is lowered by adding about 
10% (more or less) of a polymerization product of a vinyl 
ether of an unsaid, ale. such as that of olcic ale. (the poly- 
ncnzaiion product used having a mol. wt.of at least 1000). 

Hydrocarbon polymeruabon products, lubneatmg oils 
Standard Oil Development Co Bnt. 432,310, July 24, 
1935 

Panfymg and dewaxing oils Standard OJ Co. Bnt 
432,478, July 22, 1935 klmeral oils, e g , lubncating 
oils, are treated with 1 or more soli acts that remov e naph- 
thenic constituents, c g , phenols, sjlidme, furfural, 
pyndine, Et chloroacetate, cellosolve acetate, a-naphtbol, 
ethylenediamme, glycol djacetate, benzonitrile and also 
snth ft sidvent for the paraffinic constituents, e g , CiHa, 
CtITt, C,TT,e, CaHii. C4H1., iso-butane, iso-peotane, CJI>, 
CiHi, C|Ha. MeCl, CF,Qt, petroleum ether, naphtha, 
gasolme, and the resulting paraffime and naphthemc 
layers are sepd App. is described 

Dewaxing lubneatmg oils to produce a low-pour test 
Oil Merrill lu-ver (to Indian Refiiung Co } U. S 
2,020,066, Nov. 5. For dewaxing a hydrocarbon oil, 
acetone, toluene and C«Hi are addM u such proportions 
that on cooling to a temp, below that at which the wax is 
pptd CJfi u ppid m cryst form; tbe oust, is then 
cooled to effect successive pptn. of was constituents and 
of CJli and tbe pptd materials are sepd by filtration of 
the oil 

Lubneasts Tbe Atlantic Refining Co Fr 784,803, 
July 25, 1935 A lubncant contams a mmeral oil and an 
org compd. of T, which say be chloruated, e. g , Penn- 
sylvania lubncating oil 90 and Bu,P0« or cUonnated tn- 
cresyl pbosphate 10% 

Lubneants lotemabonal Hydrogenation Patents Co 
Ltd Fr 785,651, Aug 16, 1935 Lubneatmg compns^ 
comprise a mmeral lubricating oil and a ‘'bydrotomed' 
naphtha prepd by destructive hydrogenation of carbonace- 
ous matena! of high mol wt (ptUoleum ext ) at abov e 
480* 

Hydrocarbon lubneants Carl Wulff and UHhelm 
Breners (to I G Parbenmd A -G ) U. S 2,020,7H, 
Nov 12 A small proportion (suitably about 0 5-10%) 
of a polytoenzation product having a mol wt. of at 
1000 and denved from a vmyl compd. contg. O, such as 
steanc arid vmyl ester, is used with a hydrocarbon lubn- 
calmg oil or the like for increasirg The viscosity and lower- 
ing the setting point. 

Lubncant suitable for nse under high pressures 
Bruce B Famngton and Robert L Humphreys(toStand- 
ard Od Co of CaLf ) U. S 2,020,021, Nov, 5 About 
1-5% of a thioearbonate such as amyl benzyl dithiocarbon- 
ate or diphenyl monothioearbonate is mixed with a lubn- 
eatmg Oil. 

Appiratns for testmg lubneants nader high pressure 
and rubbmg speed ^mt D. Boerlage (to Shell De- 
velopment Co ). US 2,019,948, Nov 5. Mech. and 
operative details 

Apparetus for testmg the fncbonal resistance of lubri- 
cants Geo L. Neely and Eldred E Edwards (to Stand- 
ard Oil Co of Cahf ). U S. 2,020,565, Nov 12. Struc- 
toral, mech and operative details 

Removing asphalt from oils Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co Fr. 785,349, Aug 7, 1935 Asphalt is pptd 
from oils by addmg a pnmary, secondary or tertiary ali- 
phatic ale of 4 or more C atoms or a cyclic ale. of a light 
petzoleum hydrocarbon, and a pptg. agent compnsmg 
practically anhyd MeOH, EtOH, PfOH, iso-PrOH. di- 
or tn-hydne aliphaUc ales, or ketones, sepg the ml phase 
from tbe asphalt phase and eliminating the diluent and 
pptg agent from the oil phase A supplementary amt. of 
pptg agent, such as MeOH, may be added to tbe sepd 
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treated with I*hOH or other selective solvent to improve its 
lubfieating properties. 

Asphalt solutions Alexander WacVer Geseuschafl lor 
elcktrochemische Industrie G. m. h. H. Drit. 432,40l»» 
July 2.1, WVu Sec Tr. 7SQ,ll2 (C. A 29, 60H») 
Phosphatide preparations suitable for making asphalt 
emulsions or for use in the textile Industries, etc. Albert 


Nov. 12. Phoiphatide prepns. such ns those from soy- 
beans or fish roes are produced in dry form with flnndmixl. 
ofntleaitlO%Na01I. 

Extracting rosin from resinous wood Leavitt N. Bent 
(to Hercules Powder Co.). U. S. reissue 19,7-10, Nov. 
12 A reissue of ongtnal pat No 1,8.SS,025 (C. A. 27, 
iUa) 
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Sorption of water vapor on eelluloalc materials rdgar Papier-fabr 33, Ticb Tcil, 321-(3, 332-5, 341-1, wr-.*;! 
iilbynndO Miass Can / /tfsrar«M3B, l-10(l03o) (jOTS) —This meUiod depends on a ramd, ciuant. scpn. of 

— A direct method used for measuring the adsorption of " ‘ - - •- 

water >-npor on cellutosic materials and in which a no of j 
improsements base been made is described It is ensured 


that no sTipors other than water are present no matter 
how long a time is TCfitmed for the establishment of ettuil 
The adsorption and desorption isotherms of standani 
cellulose, spruce wood, surgical cotton, Kodak mg cellu- 
lose and blenched sulfite hate been measured, and the 
data which indicate the time retiiiired for the establishment 
of true efluil hate been men The data of Urquhari 
and Williams (C A 18, 1731) for standard cellulose detd 
by an indirect method Itase been shown to be correct 

J W’ Shipley 

Transparent containers from cellulose acetate Tr 
Bauragartcl Kunttsto^e 25 , 283-l(l015> — Pfoduction 
methods arc briefly reviewed J W. Perry 

ESect of tha hemiceUulose content of caustic soda cotu- 
tions used for sosiking In the manufacture of vlseose 
II Po>ef 10, 49(1(1935). — Piptl data ere given 


Catifnosulfonaie I from SOiond the sugars of sulfite liquor. 
After a scries of orientating expts , which arc fully de- 
scribed, the following lechniL was developed the liquor 
drawn from the digester is treated very gradually with 
OarrS, in excess, healed to Wi-UXl®, ami shaken vigor- 
ously until no further COt is evolvi-d The mixt. is then 
filtered or centrifuged until the liquor is clear. After 
cooling to 29*, C-cc portions of this soln arc pipetted off, 
and each is treated with h cc 0'?'"r ale (added m 0 fl-cc. 
poTiinns with const stming) \^^len the pptn of I is 
complete, the mixt is centrifuged at 1000 r p m for 5 
min , and the ale. soln decanted Tlic solid residue is 
stirred to B paste with 95?ci ale (amts not specified) and 
the decantation repeated 3\lien I contains little residual 
sugar, Iheaddn of 0 01-0 05 g kiesclguhr may be required 
to effect complete flocculation TIic combined mother 
liquors contain the sugars The solid residue I, (reed 
from ale by heating f» xocuo and finally at JOO-6*, i» 
dissolved in 4 cc H>0 at 50”, and the np of the «oln detd 


to show the disidiantages of the presence of hemicellulose * b^ mcam of an immersion refractometcr, cach^ graduation 


in NaOII liquors ii«ed for soaking cellulose In viscose 
manuf. and the advisability of using liquors eontt as little 
hemtcellulosc as possible A I’apine.'iu-Coiitnre 
The technic of coloring celluloid Willy Ilaekei Kun- 
sisloffe 25, 257-8(1935) — A discussion empliasiting sur- 
face treating and dyeing J W Perry 

Preparation of ^seose crepe M Cojaud and J 


. which corresponds to a definite wt of I A table 
shows the relation between g /I of 1 andtherefraetemeter 
readings Corrections for vol changes and slight losses 
due to roly. In ale. are also noted I-rom these, a simple 
formula w-is derised permitting the computation of g. I 
per 0 1 1. of the original liquor Known solns. of I (with 
and without sugar) Indicate that errors range from • * *' 


Constant. RuUa 8, 447, 523-7, M5-9, 083-7, 765-9, 6 to -h 2 3% (until the I content drops to 0.625 g. per l66 
8.')3-0,935-6'l, 1033-9(1931); 9, 27^1, 115-19, 107, !90, « in the onginalllquof) By making nnrcadmpon the 

273, 275, 5(57-93, 669, 071, 737, 739, S-Td-^, 897, IW SOi-free liquor, and subsequently detg I. H. was also able 
(1931); lO, 101, 103, 315, 317, 3A1-7, 459, 401(1035) — to est. the sugar content of such liquors. These agree 


A -monograph. A I^pmenu-Coutiwe 

Specific gravity of pulpwood. Rudolf Sieber Papter- 
Fabr. 33, Tech Teil, 305-9,313-19(1935) —Using Nie- 
thammer’s method {C A. 2d, 593), S. In collabonition 


(within * 6%) with values found by Glassmann's Ilg- 
(CN), reduction method (cf. ^cr. 39, 603(1900)). The 
courses of 7 digestions (yielding pulps with Sitbcr nos 
ranging from 22 to 62) were followed by using the above 


withagroiipofpulpnnd papermillscxamd. 12,201samples _ PWedute. Tlie results are tabulated and expressed 
of Orman Upruee') pulpwood and 90^5 samples of spruce ' graphically The percentage of t In the spent liquor Is 
from other sources In the following summao’. th« figures correlated with the percentage of lignin and the Sie^r no. 

in parentheses give the no of samples, while the others v>( the pulp, and, provided a graph has once been drawn 

arethemeansp grs. hiseil on oven-dried wood: Central fornecrtalndigestcrundadefinitesctofcookingconditions 

w^ls (R9S3) 0 447; South German wo^s (2054) (In which the Sieber no has been plot teil against (hel con- 

^ i-'i * richtclgebirge*’ and Bavarian forest woods tent), the former miy always thereafter be cstd at any 

(10,4) () 4 lO, Fast Prussian woods (92) 0 42; Ausinan desired stage of the digestion, by defg the I in the sulfite 

woods (5o4) 0 4o7, Crcchslovakian woods (318^ 0 44'i, liquor. Flghly references Louis K. Wise 

Kounuman woods (03) 0. 194; Russian woods (3127) s The Oermaa pulp and paper Industry viewed from the 
njl/i’ 0 411; Baltic woods (430) atandpoUit o{ domestically available raw materials. Rol- 

nj^’ Swedish woods (450) and Runkel 32, 145-51(1935) —At pres- 

n spruce samples examd. ent about 3 million solid measures (fm ) of German wood 

ibcse litres are for representative boles areuscdnsniwmaterial3bythepnperindustry,whosefe- 

industry. A composite graph shows quirements approximate 8 million fm. R shows that 

from 0 30 to 0 (-,2. In general this deficiency can be met largely in Oermany by increas- 

nnps sm/wn^.l^ ^ the annual Ing pulp yields, utilizing other raw materials (like beech) 

as T, w * of Dte wood dropping and those wood vrastes that are now used in tnfg. building 

^dth miv^«d In ‘J*' and for f«eJ. "nd by substituting Scots pine 

tbeformaMnnnf ®® spniw in mfg mine timbers. These questions ore dls- 

vidua! cwsed in some detail from the viewpoint of the forester 

ait.stioa to Mtt. rolp „ca„a„, C61..lm stod, «s,d to, th. «,.nof.ctare ol p.,,, toprSled 
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with synthetic redo Fnts Ohl TT’oeiy Popurfalr. 
66, Tech Teil, C96~S(1935) — The best paper used in 
themanuf ofrtec tBiija/insipard usually eontatns strong, 
carefully washed soda pulp A typical paper showed the 
following properties {the first figura being those tahen in 
the machine direction, while those in the cross dirtrticBl 
are listed in parentheses) breatme length, 9600 m. 
(6500 m), double folds. 3000 (2500), stretch 3% (6$c): 
bursting strength 3 Lg /sq cm A satisfacttay sample of 
60 g /sq m Manila paper (which is less frequently used) 
was 0 06 mm thicb, showred 6300 m hreabing length, 3% 
stretch, 3000 double folds and 3 8 bg /sq cm bursting 
strength. "When plates or boards are formed, both sides 
of the sheet are iinpregnated and a senes of stacbed sheets 
are laminated together under heat and pressure The 
paper should have a relatively high d and absorptivecapac- 
jty, and should be smooth on one side only. Kosio but 
not latei sue may be used ^Tien nfldrd etrhcltt are lo 
^ formed, paper of lower absorptivity and wt /sq m 
may be employed and only one side is impregnated 
Louis E 'Wise 

Theory and practice of sinsg of paper stock with tosia 
Size Va G Kbtnchm Bunac^iKaya PmiK 14, no 7, 
12-18(1935); cf C A 39,7073'. Chas. Blanc 


Utilization of the larch tree (cellulose coatent] in ibe 
USSR. (Matyub) 22 Pollution of the Vrfga River 
by the Pravdinstil paper combuJe (Patlmova) 14 Cben)-> 
tsuy of jute lignin (Sarkar) 10 Reaction of Iigntn and 
vaailha (Fouiment, Roques) 10 Viscosity of solns of 
substances of high mol wt , especially cellulose (March* 
lewsba) 2 Fueproofing paper, etc (Fr pat 785,915) 
25 Elec app for detg the temp of calender rollers 
(U S. pat. 2,020,067) 4 


Cellulose Matt Baczewski Austrian 142.761, Sept. 
10, 1935 (Cl 55c). Ja the manuf. of cellulose from woM, 
straw, peat, etc , by the sulfate, sulfite or soda process, 
a wetu^ agent which is inert to cellulose and stable under 
the reaction conditions, e g , a sulfunc ester of a higher 
polyhydne aliphatic ale , is added to the digesting hquid 
and (or) to any of the solns. ordinarily used for pretreaung 
the cellulosic matenal. 

Alkali cellulose Oscar Kohom (trading as Oscar 
Rohotn & Co Maschinenfabnb] and Rud^ Brandes. 
Bm. 433,414, Aug 14, 1935- See Fr. 782,396 (C A. 29, 
7073n 

Alkali cellulose I G. Farbcmnd A -G Fr 781.955. 
July 80, 1935 The lye and moist cellulose are mixed in 
a fiber separator, muer or sulfuration drum, the d of the 
cellulose representing more than 25% of Uie mut The 
lye IS finely divided as a fog and the mut. is cooled below 
20* during the mercerizing 

Bleaching cellulosic materials. Imperial Chemical 
IsdUftnes LJd Fr 7S5,!XS, Jiiif 32, 1SI35 Wood 
pulp, etc ■ IS treated with a sulfonic acid or sulfunc acid 
ester, such as cetylsulf omc acid , oleyl ester of 0 hydroiy- 
eihanesTiUonic acid, and sulfunc esters of deryl, dodery] 
and octadecyl ales , or their albah or NK, salts, before, 
during or after treatment with a bleaching agent 

Cellulose foils L'aceessoire de precision Bnt, 432*, 
772, Aug 1, 1935 Transparent nonmisting partitions 
suitable for gas-masb windows, optical instruments, etc., 
are prepd by completely satg a foil of regenerated cellu- 
lose with a hquid so that the foil cannot swell further and 
fastening it while satd to a frame libe structure so that 
contraction on drying is prevented or minimized In a 
modification, the satd foil is fastened over the whole of 
the contacting surlacb of a transparent rigid earner such i 
as a sheet of glass, safety glass, celluloid, etc , by means ti 
an adhesive, e g , a soln of gelatin in dil AcOH and ale 
The foil IS preferably satd by immersion in H|0 at about 
60* for 15 min 

^Cellulosic products Henry Dreyfus U S 2,019,593, 
Nov 5 The cellulosic and hgnra components of matervd 
such as spruce chips are sepd by impregnating the material 
nsder pressure with an aq. soln. comprising bisulfita such 


asthose^an alkali. Turkey-red oil and free SOs, in which 
the (irt^iortion of free SOj to combined SOj is less than 1.2, 
and coding the impregnated matenal at temps of 11X1- 
160*. Cf U. A 29. 59S' 

Puushisg and softening cellulosic products Deutsche 
Hydnerwerbe A.-G. Fr. 784,066. July 30, 1935. Ether 
or esters of glycerol or other polyhydne ales, or cyclic 
ethers which contain one or more atoms of O in the nng 
or aliphatic ales, of high mol wt or mixts of more than 
one <£ these are used Examples are Me, launc, dicetyl, 
diphenyl and tnnaphthcnyl ethers of glycerol, acetate, 
lautate or adipic ester of glycerol, tnacetin, acetone-glvc- 
crol, acetone-arabitol, aeetophenone-gljxcrol, tetrahydro- 
furfuryl acetate, furfnryl benzoate and cyclohexantme- 
glycei^ phthaUte, cetyl, Uune, octadecyl and mynstic 
ales. 

Films of cellulose denvafives Rodab-Fathi. Fr 
785,639, Aug. 14, 1935 One of the faces of films made 
from org esters of cellulose is superficially hydrolyzed to 
prevent curling. In photographic films the face other 
than that coated with emulsion is hydrolyzed. 

thmfymg cellulose ethers David Traill and Impenal 
Chemical lodusLnes Ltd. Bnt 453,397, Aug 14, 1935. 
Cellulose aralb~yl ethers are purified by treatment, prefer- 
ably at elevated temps, with a medium contg an alkali 
metal bisulfite, satd medium being capable of swelhng 
but not dissolving the cellulow ether. In an example. 
benzylcelJitlosc is treated with 2 consecutive portions of 
a inert, of a satd aq. soln. of NaHSDi, ale. and C<Hi, 
then washed until the Pm of the washings is 8-10. The 
purified ether, when made into a plastic and tinted with 
zitanox and a mixt. of Rhodaisine G5 and Rhodatsine 
6GBS, may be vied to masuf. dental blubs 

Estanfying fibrous cellulose Cart J. Malm and Cbarlea 
L. Fletcher (to Eastman Rodab Co ) U. S 2,019,929, 
Nov 5 Cellulose such as cotton Imters is pretreated 
with a lower aliphatic acid (such as propionic tad acetic 
acids ta the production of cellulose acetate-propioaate) 
and IS then estenfied and there is added, after the tnizing 
of the esterifying materials but before soln , an nasubsu* 
tuted aliphatic ether having a b p above 70* such as 
amyl ether which senes to expedite the process. Cf. C. A. 
29,4174’. 

Cellelose ester coaposinoss for films or sheets Stew- 
art J Cairo]! and Henry B Smith (to Eastman Rodab 
Co). US 2,019,892, Nov. 6 A cellulose ester such 
as cellulose acetate is plasticized with butyl or isoamyl 
carbamate 

StabihxiDg orgame aad esters of ceUulose Carl J. 
hlaliu and Charles L Fletcher (to Eastman Kodab Co ). 
U S 2.019.921, Nov. 5 An ester such as cellulose 
acetate is treated, at a temp of about SS-65*, in a bath 
esseoUally coniisliag of acetic, propionic or bulync acid 
and a liquid aliphatic hydrocarbon material such as a 
petroleum distillate having a b p of about 65-90*. 

eo^pos/bess Cco iV Srj7:^oi!r /lo 
Celanese Corp of America) U S 2,020,338, Nov 12 
Ethylene formal is used as a volatile solvent with cellulose 
acetate having an acetyl value above 56% m forming prod- 
ucts such as filaments or films, etc. 

Precipitating cellulose acetate from "acid dope." 
Dotnrt O Davidson (lo Viscose Co ). U S 2,021,«37. 

Nov 19 An "acid dope" from acetylation of cellulose IS 
extruded as a stream below the surface of a bath of dil 
aq pptg. liquid, and the ppt is simultaneously sheared 
into pellets of uniform size App is described 

Decorahve foil from "eell^osic dope " Harold R. 
Haviland (to Celluloid Corp ) US 2,020.684, Nov 12. 
Differently colored "dopes" such as those of cellulose ace- 
tate are introduced at various pomts into various sections 
of a hopper from which the "dope" is cast. 

Use of f phenylacetophenone as a crys t a lli ne material 
with cellulose acetate or the like. Thomas r Murrav, 
Jr (to Eastman Kodak Co ) . U S 2,019,720, Nov 5 
About 20% of p-phenylacetophenone may be used with 
Cellulose acetate in forming sheets, etc , of cryst or nacre- 
ous appearance 

Apparatus (with adj'ustabte rollers) for manafactare el 
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Erfward Kia-dla (to Cclarcne Corp. of America). U. S. *»’<• frnfn the oumo to me sp 


2 f;2i),fiS7, Nov. 12. Structural, piech. and operative de- 

^^Cellnlose triacetate. Emat Ectl. Fr 785,-ll^, Au* 
10, H)23- A partial retrogradation of the acetyl index or 
cellulow triacetate h effected by beatmj It with an ale 
capable of caiisinx it to swell or havinj a solvent action 
thereon in the presence of a small amt of estefincation , 
catalyst such as HjPO. or n^O.. The ale nptefe«Mya 
simple ale. such as EtOH, PrOH, wo-DuOlI or AmOII, or 
a Rlycot or a cyclic ale such as benzyl ale or cyclohcxanol 
Einrnini cellulose triacetate The pftillera Co Ltd , 
Harold A Auden, Hanns P Staudmzer and Philip Cagles- 
field Prit 41.1, 78'j, Au* Ifi, lOli Cellulose triacefaie 
(I) 1.1 treated to modify its soly by subjrctin* it to rezu- 
lateri heatwiR in solid lortn. l e , without &st dissolving 


the duct conveying the soln. from the pump to the spin- 
ninit nnialc, the tube havin* a wall thicker than its bore 
and Us exterior bcin? subject to atm. pressure. 

Colored viscose articles La soic artifinelle dc vaJra- 
ctennex and Leonard M Glazener. Fr. 78 j,752, Aoz. 19, 
lO'j'j An azo component wadJeiltothe spinning soln. 
and the dye developed hy coupling after spinning, ot 
diaxotization and coupling may take place after the 
spinning 

Peaulfunzlng viscose rayon Vereinigte Glanzitofl 
Fabnken K -L. Bnc 4.12, b92, July 31, 1015. The 
freshly spun filament from an acid spinning bath is washed, 
immediately after its pptn , with dild , and as far as pos. 
sible, salt Iree lljSOi m individual filaments over a filament 
stretch of several meters, then washed preferably with hot 
H/) and dried in known manner Any S left may be eas- 


or suspending m a liquid mcdnim, with a substantial 3 i|y removed, e g , by a simple cleansing with soip Such as 


<\uantity of an ale having a swelling but 00 solvent action, 
e g , El, Pr, iso-Cu, Am ales or ethyleneglycol, or of an 
ale having a solvent action, e g , cycloheamol, benzyl 
ale , to serve as a retro-aceiylaiing agent thereof in the 
pre.*cnce of a small amt of an Mterifying agent, e t . 
HiPQ., lIjSOi The extent of the de-estenfication is 
controlled by the lime of treatment, temp and nature of 
the ale and catalyst Among examples, (1) I 10 is 
treated 2 S hrs at ICQ* with BuOH 11/) and fitJ% lljPO. 
15 parts, the sepd acetate w substantially unchanged m 
Ac value, w still insol la Me»CO but the viscosity m 
methylene chloride is increased by about 20%, and (2) 
I in ts treated for 45 hrs at 40* with BuOlI HXJ and 2ll% 
HCIOi 2 parts, the acetate, alter sepn , is completely 
sol mMe,C0 

Beazyieellulose Alfred S Levedey and Fredenek C 
Randall (to Imperial CRtmical Industries Ltd) *' “■ 


often involved m the dyeing or prepn of the product-s 
App « described 

System for drying rayoa cakes Algcmeene Konstzijdc 
L-nieN V Ger Aug 20,1015(0 204 0 08) 

Addn toV52.fWl(C A 27,8-11) 

Afbfitial products such as nyon Leon Lilienfeld 
U S 2/tfl,hi>.1, Nov 19 Aprwluctobtaincdfromtreat- 
j» c a 'fit viscose with a trithiocarbonjc acid ester of a poly- 
BuOH Ijl^and Hjlv. hydroxyhcale ts formed, in coin in a solvent, into a shape 
such as a fibiment and then treated with a reagent which 
has both a coagulating and a pUsttetzing effect Numer- 
ous examples and detaili are given U S 2,Q21,W54 re- 
lates to a process m which vtscose is treated with at least 
one halogen-contg org reagent (other than a halohydrm 
or a halofatty acid) which reacts on visco*c to cause sub- 
stitution of a hydroxyl tl atom in the cellulose radical by 
i an org radical, the resulting soln being then shaped and 


2J)I9,5.19, Nov fi A water-sol . high mol wt alkylated 
luphthaleneiulfonic acid or Turkey-red oil is incorporated 
with the mass resulting from benzoylatioa to faciliuie 
washing and eurihcatioo 

Beazylcellulose, Eduard Dlrr (to fferculcs Powder 
Co). 0. S. 2,020,911, Nov 12 In sepg bentylcetlu- 
lose from a crude henzylcellulo'e reaction mass, a svater- 
sol. soap Ls added and the materuls are formed into a 
foamy mass by malaxation before extn with org solvents a 
such as MeOH and water. 

Centrifugal mathme for nitrating celluiose C G 
HauboIdA.-G. Ger fflD,409, Oct. 1, 191.5 (Cl 82* 4) 
Ceaier lupports for making films from cellulose denra- 
tives, gelatin and other plastic substances Gennady 
Frenkel. Brit. 412,8-lfi, Aug. 2, 19.15 
Laminated opaque regenerated cellulose matenal 
Roger N. Wallach (to Sylvania Industrial Corp ) US. 


treateil with a rragulating and plastioxing malena! 
Numerous examples are given 
Colored rayoa. Couruulds Ltd. Tr 785/311, Aug 7, 
1915 Colored rayon u produced by spinning viscose 
conrg a leuco deriv of a vat dye, (he dye being kept m 
soln in the vi-cose by the addn of a glycol ether, e, g , 
Et or Me ether of ethylene- or diethylcne-glycol. 

Wet treatment of formed rayon filaments. August 
Hartmann. Walter JfocfingholT and Karl Meyer-Oaus (to 
American Bemberg Corp ). U. S 2/129,957, Kov. 5 
Various details of app. and operation. 

Artificial materials such as threads or films. Leon 
LihcnfcW U S. 2,021,801, Nov. 19 A soln of a 
bydroxyalVyl celluloic xanthate is formed into the desired 
shape and Ibt shaped soln Is treated with 3 coagulating 
aj^t Numerous examples are given, U. S. 2,U21^ftJ 


2,fi42,0Gl, Neiv.2fl. A fiexihle material compn-ses a trai«- ^ relates to a process in which a prtxluci obtained from vis- 


parent sheet of regenerated celluln*c having on each side 
heat-fusible coating and laminated on each side with a 
sheet of regenerated cellulose impregnated with a substance 
rendering it opaque and giving it a mat appearance (the 
sheets being beUi together by the heat-fusible coating) 

Viscose and cupranunonium cellulose spinning tolutioos 
and their products luch as filaments or film* Ku. 
dotph S Bley (to North American Rayon Corp ). U. S 
2,0/1,849, Nov. 19. An alkyinaphfliaicne such as an 
ethyl- or butyl-napbihalcnc ts added, for the production of 
a soft-luster product. V^arious examples are given 
Clarifying viscose eentrifogaUy- Henri WafcU (to 
De Laval {Separator Co). U. S. 2,019,941, Nov. 6 
The viscose is rapidly heated to a temp, below its point 
of iastanlancous coagulation, and in this condition « 

clarified in a high-*peed centrifugal purifier, and u suirse- ... 

quently cooled at a rate controlled scewding to the saline 9 more slowly than the 1st so 
index which is to be given to the viscose. App. is d«- ally to a take-up device 
senhed. - — 


cose and a halogen dcriv. of a polyhydroxylic ale. such as 
a chlorohydnn is shapid and treated with a coagulating 
agent which has a plasticixmg effect on the coagulated 
material Numerous examples are given. 

Artificial filaments, etc British CtJanesc Lid. and 
Percy r C. Sowter Brit 411,701, Aug. 21, 1935 
rilaments, ribbons, etc , having a basis of cellulose acetate 
or other org. dcriv of cellulose ore obtained by a wet spm- 
mng process m which the shaped materials are coagulated 
in a medium cootg a solvent or plasticizer for the cellulose 
deny., and the wet materials arc stretched and then al- 
lowed to shrink under the action of the solvent or plasti- 
cizer. In an example, cellulose acetate soln is extruded 
into aq glycol monoacetate and the coagulated filaments 
pass round a stretching roller and under a 2nd roller dip- 
ping into a bath of lIjO, then round a 3rd roller rotating 
-i 1 .. .1 .u. 1 -. shrinkage and fin- 


Spuming Qoxzles {or supplying viscose for the manofae- 
tu« of films, Ernest Bleibicr. Dnt. 4.12,889, Aug. 6, 

Device for equahzlng varbtions in the rate of fiosv of 
spuming solutions delivered by spinning pumps. Itanx 
Uannenberg (to I. C Farbenind. A.-O.). U. S. 2/320,- 


Artificial filaments, yams, films, etc. British Celancse 
Ltd. Bnt, 411,219, Aug. 12, 1915, A soln. of an org. 
deny, of cellulose contg. an oil, e g , mineral oils, petro- 
kum jelly, olive or castor oil and (or) a precipitant, e. g . 
xylene, gasoline, Pli.Me, C.IL, kerosene, together with a 
snap and (or) tetrahydronaphtbalcne w spun. The soln 
may contain also sul/onated oils or sulfonated aromatic 
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acids, fillers, pigments, dyes, laVes, fire retardants, plasti- i bau-Wei^titte Niefem O. tn. b II. Ger. 619,102, Sept, 
ciiers and sires 24, 1935 (Cl 55e. 8 10). 

Manufacture of artificial filaments such as those formed HoUander knife rolls Albert Elsenhans Ger. 619,- 
from cellulose acetate, etc. by ^e evaporatiTe splnamc 437, Sept. 30, 1935 (Cl 55c. 4 10} Structural features 
method, ^vrard Kinsclla and Regindd H J. Riley are described. 

(to Celanese Corp of Amenca) U S 2,019,609, Km. Sliusc fibrous material for making paper, etc AVtie- 
S Various details of app and operation bolaget Defibrator. Bnt 432,914, Aug 6, 1935 See 

Apparatus (comprising a seriea of digesters) for the Rr 76S, 181 (C ,4. 29, 003'). 

conhnuous manufacture of cellulose. Lubomir Lesnber- Slung paper. Louis L Larson (to E I. du Pont de 

ger Austrian 142,891, Sept 25, 1933 (Cl 55c). Nemours &. Co ). U. S 2,022,004, Nov. 26 For in- 

Cent^ugal apparatus for recovermg fibers, etc , from creasing the water repellcncy of absorbent materials such 
waste waters from the manufacture of paper Firma aa paper, they are treated with an aq emulsion of poly- 
J M. Voith Austrian 142,807, Sept. 25, 1^5 (Cl 55a). bydne ale -polybasic acid resm havmg an acid no. of 25 
Apparatus for pulping wood Johannes TamasehLc to C4 and contg. in combined form about G5-90% of a 
Ger 593, M3, Sept. 17, 1933 (O 55o. I 01). polyhydnc ale. ester of an aliphatic monocarbos>lic acid 

Apparatus for testing paper pulp. Alfred Sebopper. of the formula RCOOH, m which R is an altiyl radical 
U S 2,(122,010, Nov 2u. Various structural, mech. and eootg not less than 15 C atoms, such as a product from 
operative details of an app with a strainer vessel. ) glycerol, stcarie acid and pbthalie anhydnde 

Treating paper pulp for deli^fficabon before bleaching Apparatua for moistening paper bands jagenberg- 
james S Sconce (to HooLer Electrochemical Co ). U. S wefieA..G Ger. 616,773, Aug 10, 1933 (Cl 5^ 3) 
2,021,612, Nov 19 An aq suspension of material such Watennarldng composition John C Bojer (to Na- 
as wood pulp is treated with an elemental halogen such os tional lasting Etcbange). U S 2,021,141, Nov. 19 
Cl m the presence of CaCOi and tune, the lime being pro- An emulsion of a suitable printing ink consistency corn- 
portioned to the halogen so as (o maintain a nonalL. condi- pnscs Canadian balsam S~io, tuipcnclae 5~17, finely di- 
tmn in the suspension. App is described. vided substantially colorless mineral matter such as dia- 

Apparatus for mtroducing retgfats uto liquid suspefl- tomacemis silica 8-25 and castor oil 12-30%, emulsified 
sions as m addmg chlorine to aqueous paper pulp suspen- * with a slightly allc aq soln of borax and contains a sub- 
aioas Kenneth £. Stuart (to flooVer Elecuocbemica) stantuUy colorless indicator such as pbenolphthaleia re- 
Co ) XI S 2,031,616, Nov. 19 Various structural and acttie to both acids and alkalies, so that the compn is 
opcrativedetails suitable for "safety paper" for cheeks, etc. 

Tubing of fibrous material auch as sulfite aeteemags Crinkled piper, etc Rudolf Heltmann. U 5. 2.019,- 

and ground wood pulp Edmund Burke. U. & 3,019,- 903, Nov. 5 X’arious meeb. and mfg details are de 

890, Nov, 6. Atubcwliichissuuableforvanouspurposcs senbed 

» constructed of a single band of feltable fibrous maieria) Paper for checks, etc Beimlt Louts Levet^raaud, 
spirally wound upon Itself and compacted into the form of . Pr. 785,574. Aug 13, 1935 The falsification of docu. 
a senes of continuously ovslappmg convolutions. App merits is prevented by introducing inio tbe paper used or 
and various mfg details are described. applying to its surface substances contg one or more 

Riper Harold R Rafton (to Rafiold Process Cotp ) heterocyclic rings having one or more S atoms, in eoobina. 
U. S 2,020,328, Kov. 12. In the manuf. of sited paper uon or not wiih oxidation catalysts or substances favonng 
filledwithalk fUler,thcressappliedtoafibrouswebcontg oxidatioa Thus, dcbydroibio-p-toluidine, accompatued 
alk fillet substantuUy watcr-msol thermopWtK siting or not by alkali Icrrocyanide and sulfite, may be used 
material, such as paraffin m solo or emulsion, in aufficicnt These may be added to the mV used instead of applying 
amt to have a sizing effect on the paper. them to the paper 

Paper-making appsratns and siimg device Wm r o Laminated printing paper. Carl Wmkler. G«r. 619.- 
McCotkindala (to SfcCoikmdale Co >. U. S 2.021,125, 053-3. Sept 20. 1935 (Cl 55/. 1530). A paper «heet, 

Nov 12 Various structural and operative details supersited sufficiently to be impermeable to printing ink, 

Denee for use with paper making apparatus for bidi- is interposed between sheets of ordinary sued paper 
eating variations m weight of the paper. Ambrose Idail (619.052). According to Ger. 619,053, tbe supersized 
V S 2,020,061, Nov 5 Various structuraf, tneeb and middie sheet may rontain pond cork, 
operative details Cigazet paper La Cellophane, Soc anon Fr 78'’,- 

Automahe control dences for papcr-suchme dners 202, Aug 5,1935 A paper which bums without odor or 
Norman B, Gibbs U. S 2,020,056, Nov. 5 Vinous stncAe is made of viscose to which is added paraffin cnl 
mech and operative Icatarcs. ^ or liquid petrolatum oil 

Vertical type drier for paper webs Bait C Berry (to Wrapping paper for cigareta, etc Fhihp Homsteio 
Beloit Iron Worts). U. S 3,019,049, Nov. 5 Stnic- O. S 2,9^0,646, Nov. 13 A cigaret paper whicli will 

tural, mech atid operative details retain its shape during and after the burning of the ciga- 

Apperetus for supplying web material as in making ret filler and which is substantially impervious to nico- 

pasteooard box-blanks Cutler D Knowlton (to Roague- tine is produced by addmg finely ground asbestos to the 

bprague Corp ) . U. S 2,020,419, Nov. 12. Structural pulp, boding to produce a homogeneous mass and adding 

and tncch features gum aeacia during the boiling 

Endless eloUis or wire fabrics for use In paper mating, . Paper board with identification marks Charles C. 
etc Hans Kurtz U S 2.020,894, Nov. 12 Various Colbm. Geo E Freslon and Lloyd C Daly U. S 
mfg details are desenbed. 2,919,845, Nov. 5. Identification marks are pbced under 

Apparatus for testing the smoothness of piper or like a cfay coating and are adapted to be rendered apparent 

Sheet matenals Ralph A Masten (to International by wettmg tbe clay coated side of the board. 

f'apcrCo). U S 3,(119,541, Nov 5 The material 15 Coating fibrous matenals such as paper cartons to ren- 
htld against a smooth siiriace between which and the d*r them water repellent and antiseptic Irwm Stone, 
'iample to be tested air u passed at substantially const. V. S 3,021,137, Nov. 10. A waxy coating such as a 
pressure, and the tune required for a unit quantity of air to paraffin and oil mixt. u used contg. a small proportion 
pass is indicated P (suitably about 0 1 %) of S-hpdroiyqumoline, its benzoate, 

Hollander for eetnnunutang scrap paper Maschinen- palmitate or acetyl denv. or tbe like 
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CRAxLES E inmtoe a-m e o stomi 

A photographic Investigation of flame movements ta detonation W». A. Bone, Reginald P. Fraser and Wm 
gaseoaa erplosions VII The phenomenon of spin m II \^’I1eeler Tr/inr. Rf>y Sne (London) A253, 2‘>-F>.s 
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(1933); cf. C. A. 26, 1788 — Th« phtnoraenoo ot sp»tt 1 
m gaseous detonations previously described (C. 2<^ 

1788) bas been further invesugatcd with an improved 
form of the Fraser high-speed camera which permits ac- 
curate measurement of flame speeds occurring in as short 
a tune as 0 000001 sec The capU. work has been done 
under a vanety of conditions to study the influence of tube 
diams. and shapes, and of elec and magnetic fields, upon 
detonation in a SCO + Oj medium. The esplosive tout ^ 
was investigated both moist and dry» and both with and 
without the successive addns of electrolytic gas Tlie re- 
sults of these recent espls lead to the new conception of 
the detonation wave to gaseous explosions as a more or less 
stable assocn. of an intensely radiating flame-front with 
an invisible shock wave immediately ahead of it The 
detonation wave is the propagation through the gas of an 
intense combustion set up in the shock nave by radiation 
from an a»ocd flame front, spin occurring whenever the 3 
radiation from an attenuated flame-front causes localiaed 
mtensiie excitation of mols m the shock wave As a 
consequence the head of detonation begins to rotate and 
follow a spi^ course along the iralls of the explosion tube. 
All influences that destroy the spinning head (elec and 
magnetic fields) cause the spm to cease and also the sepn 
of the flame-front from the aasoed shock wave so that the 
flame-speed falls and detonation ceases The phenomenon 
IS restored by reducing the distance between the still radi- ‘ 
ating flame-front and its formerly ossoed shock wave 
Selected photographs illusuate the phenomena described 
C C Kicss 

Explascves. blasting cartndges Soc anon dAreo- 
donck Bru 433330, Aug 3, 1915 Poiassic feldspar 
M used to prevent ignition of inflammable gases or ma- 
UTials IB blasting It is preferably tnued with a K salt or , 
known ingredients, c g , CaFt, NaCI, CaCOt A binder 
may also be added, e g , clay, portland cement, plaster of 
Fans One example contams ortboclase $5, KtS04 35 
and plaster of Pans or clay 105^ The cooipn ts prder- 
ably made into a sleeve surrounding the explosive but may 
be incorporated, e. g., up to 30%. in the explosive whicb 
may be a nuxt. of nitroglycerin 11, dimtrotoluene 1. 
KaCl 22, NK.NO1 50, cellnlcoe fi 83 and lamp black 0 15 
parts. . 

Blasting cartridges James Taylor and fmpenat Chemi- 
cal Industries Ltd Bnt. 431,035, July 15, 1935 In 
cartridges compnsmg a gas-generating charge m a pressure- 
resistant casing that vents the gases at a certain pressure, 
the charge consists of a oiixX. of an alkali metal mtnte with 
1 or more sales, which may be powd or granular aud 
may include small amts of other ingredients, eg, mois- 
ture, borax, mitieial jelly. In Bnt 431,930, July 15, 
1935. the charge consuts of a liquid mc^um including 
cottsliiuents capable of exothemic gas-evolving decompn , 
e g , a soln. of NILNOj and (or) NTI*X0j, or mixts of 
alkali metal nitrates or nitntcs with 1 or more NIU salts 
and (or) urea, or a mut. of HjOj and ale , together with 
means for initiating the decompn. 

Blasting cartridges. Alfred E. Lance Bnt. 433,308, 
July 24, 1935 An absorbent for liquid O for blasting 


caxttulgcs comprises cellulosic materials, e. g.. sawdust, 
cork, peat, mixed with hydrocarbons having high b. ps. 
but of pasty consistency at ordmary temps , e. g , petro- 
leum jelly, "Vaselme." Up to 20% hydrocarbon may 
be used and other ingredients may be added, e. g., MgCOj, 
kiesdgufir, in amt. from 10 to 15% to prolong the Ide of 
the cartridge while reducing its strength, or A1 or l^*5j 
to increase its strength NaCl and salts contg. HjO ol 
crystn. may be used as temp -reducing ingredients. 

Blasting cartndges The Lightfoot Reingeration Co. 
Ltd and Alfred E. Lance Bnt 432.33S, July 24, 193o. 
An absorbent for liquid 0 for the cartridges comprises 
cellulosic materials, c g , sawdust, peat, cork, graded to 
pass through a 30-mesh screen but not through a 60-mesh 
screen Metallic ingredients, e g , Al, Fe-Si, when 
included, are similarly graded Other ingredients, e g , 
KfgCOi, kieselguhr, may also be used to the extent of 19- 
15% 

Pnmisg compositions Joseph D McNutt (to Win- 
chester Kepeatmg Arms Co ) Bnt 432,096, July 19, 
1935 Alkili or alk earth salts of dmitrophcnylazide are 
used in pruning compos instead of the Pb salt as desenbed 
mDni 400,228 (C A 28. 4WJ2‘) The K salt is piepd. 
by dissolving dinzodmitropbenol in McjCO and adding an 
aq solo of KN I, the temp being roaiotaitied below 60°. 
The K salt is pptd and filtered Oihtr salts are prepd 
similarly. Cf. C A 29, 6374'"* 

Smoke-producing and wmd-mdicating cartridges. 
Francis l^nkm and Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
Bnt 432,433, July 20, 1935 A cartridge for discharge 
from a firearm from an aircraft toward the ground com- 
prises. to addn to the smoke-producing compn , a cotnpn. 
that ts iguicd With the smoke-produemg compn when the 
cartridge is discharged and remains incandescent for a 
. suflioem time to enable it to reigsite the smoke-producing 
compn. if this is extinguished on bndmg The ineandesc- 
mg compn may be a mtxt of equal parts of Si, Te-St, 
Ca stlKide or Zr with KNO>, NaNOi, KCIO, or KNtnOi, 
baked hard 

Safety detonating device for use m tocpedouig oil wells 
Haskell M Greene U S 2.020,410, Nov 12 Various 
structural details of a device including clockwork and an 
elec, control. 

Lead salts of dinitrosaiicylic acid Willi Brfin (to 
Remington Anns Co.). U S 2,021,407, Nov. 10 
Normal and aadic Fb salts of dimtrosalicjlicacid arc pro- 
duced by adding a soln. ot a Pb silt such as the nitrate, 
acetate or tartrate to a soln formed from dinitrosahcjlic 
aad and NaOH The normal Pl» dimlrosalicylate has a 
sensitiveness to shock substantially equal to that ol Hg 
fulcmoate 

Miners’ safety lamps Thomas A Jones Bnt 
433.577. Aug IG. 1935 

Miners* and other safety lamps I mesi A Ifailwood 
Bnt 430,721, June 24, 1035, divided on 4.32,902 and addn 
to 419,594 (C A 29, 31C4«), 431,718, July 15, 1935, 
and 432,962, July 31, 1933 

Paper matches Ncls H Nelson U S 2,022,088, 
Nov 26 Various details of app and operation 
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Fu^er notes on the suitahihw of metals for dreine 

377 ^(1935); cf. C. A. 23, 2829 — An mvestigatirm to 
(let. the advantages of stainless steels for djeing machinerr 
as compared with wood, Fe, Cu. bronze, brass, monel 
metal, etc. Staybrite FDP differs in cotnpn. from the 
wginal Stajbnte in having a content of 0 50-1 0% Ti 
_rais brand has no deleterious effect on djes Staybrite 
FMB differs from the PST and FDP brands in havine a 
content of 2 3% Mo Tables show the behai lor of diller- 
cn^etals under various treatments W. H. Boynton 
The dyeing of bathing suits O Fuchs TiJa 13, 


559(1935) — Attention is drawn to a no of dyes of J R. 
Gcigy, Basel, which are suitable for this class of goods 
A Papineau-Coutiire 

Effect of bleaching and dyeing conditions on the fast- 
ness to hght of dyeing on aJbene. Jean Rolland. Ti6a 
13,401; Rusla 10, 447(1935) — Djoungs on albene (luster- 
lessaceUte rayon) which has been bleached with KMnO, 
and NajSO, are affected by light, because of mcompleto 
elimination of NajSO, This defect is overcome by using 
instead of NajSOj This treatment is shown to 
have an adverse influence on the tensile stren^ and don- 
gafion of the fabric. A. Papineau-Couture 
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The fading of dyed texbles — factors which influence it: 
instruments for testing fastness A C. Goodings Am. 
Diesluff Repir. 24, 603-5. Am. Stlk Rayon J. 54, 33-4, 
54-5(Nov , 1935). — Sunlight, humidity and temp, are 
among factors influencing the fading of dyed textiles. 
Instruments for testing color fastness are discussed. 

W. H Boynton 

Notes on the inner and outer layers of silk cocoons. 
R Trunoha)‘e J.Soc f)ycrr Cofourufs SI, 3^4-7(1935). 
— It IS shown that the outer layer filaments contain more 
sencm A than the inner ones, and less senctn B in the 
outer layer than in the inner Seteral photomicrographs 
are shown "W. H Boynton 

Dull finishing of rayon kmtted fabric F. P. W. Wil- 
some Am DyesluJ Rtptr. 24. 643-4(1935). 

TV. II Boynton 

After-treatment of rayon crepe prints (drying) Allan 
P Kirl. Am Silk Rayon J 54, 29-3l(Nov , 1935). cf 
C A 29, G7C5* — The 3 stages in the drying of any pnnt 
are (I) the dripping stage, (2) the moist stage and (3) 
the completely dry stage The first is represented by the 
goods immediately after washing, the second by the hydro- 
extd or suction-dned state and the last by the stentered 
and widtbed state The tentenng stage is the most im- 
portant from the crepeing and widthmg point of view. 

TV. II Boynton 

Cotton fillin g materials David Himmelfaib Am. 
Dyeiluf Rtptr 24, 671-4(1935); cf C. A. 29. 6TC6*— 
Com fibers for stuffing purposes include a great vonety, 
but cotton (urmsbes the largest share- Cotton fibers for 
fillmg are eUssiiied as (1) Imters, (3) new cotton mill 
processing wastes, (3) new reclaimed wastes from fabrics 
and (4) second hand reclaimed waste from fabrics, particu- 
larlyshoddy. Pbys inspcctioaondmicroscopieandcbem 
testing reveal the sources of the wastes TV 11 B 
Bleaching cotton piece goods with hydrogen peroxide 
R D Rupp Cb»on 99, 4S-S(Kov .1935).— The bleach, 
mg of cotton piece goods with HtOi is dcsaibed The 
preliminary all boil is shown to be of mayor importance. 
The bleaching depends further on the tune, temp and 
eonens of both HA snd allali TV I! Boynton 
Crease-rcsisting fabrics I 11 III. Chester 
Amici Am Dytstug Rtptr. 24, 553*7, C22-4. C32-3. 
645*^, 605(1935). Tl’ 11. Boynton 

Warp sizing I Paul Seydel. Colton 99. 43^ 
(Nov , 1933) — TVaxes, oitfogeneous substances and mm* 
eral contents of cotton are di<cusscd W H Boynton 
The use of methyl green for deteebng traces of alkali in 
fibrous materials Eilis Clayton J See Dyert Cotovr- 
uts 51. 357-8(1935) —A dil soln of metbyl green (0 1% 
No. C^)i especially when used at a temp, of 50-100*. 
IS a good reagent for the detection of minute traces of 
allali in textile fibers A standard 0 %% soln in distd. 
water was prepd One cc. of this soln in 200 cc distd 
water was practically unalTected when boiled in a Pt basin 
for 30 sec , with similar results when repeated in the pres- 
ence of 0 25 g purified wool One cc of a 0 1% soln of 
methyl green, 200 cc distd water and 0 25 cc 0 01 N 
NaOH become decolorized almost completely on boiling. 

TV. li Boynton 

The arsenic problem Report of a case of probable 
arsenic dermatitis from wearing apparel Maimcc J 
Reuter Arth Dermatol Sypkilol 31,811-18(1935) — 
Analysis of the suit cloth causing the derroalnis showed 
0 013 mg As per g matenal, apparently incorporated m 
the aniline black dye used O Hartley 

Treatment of sponge towels r Barsy ri5al3, 403 
(1935) — Dnef practical operating directions 

A Papincau Conture 

Treatment of horsehair R hlonravel Ttba 13, 
409, 411(1935) —Practical operating directions on the 
bleaching of horsehair, based on 20 yrs ’ experience. 

A ^piscau-Couture 


Chlorinated tuMier m protective coatings (Redfara) 
30 Benzimidazole denvs (Fr pat 754,569) 10 Naph- 
thalene denvs (Fr pat 7&5.SS6) 10 iDipregnaung 


1 srooden spools, shuttles, etc , with resmous substances 
(U. S. pat. 2,020,172) 20 Phosphatide prepns for use 
m the textile mdustnes (U. S. pat. 2,020,662] 22 Pre* 
serving rubber latex (compn for covering fabnes] (Bnt. 
pat. 433, 116) 30 

Dyes Sociiti pour I'ind cbim. d Bile. Bnt. 433,- 
090, Aug. 8, 1935 A negatively substituted tnocophlhal- 
oyloubazole, e. g , mlro and halo denvs. of a pbtbaloyl- 
^ carbaxole, phtbaloylnaphthocorbazole or phihaloyldi- 
naphibocarbazole, is caused to react with a nitrogenous 
compd capable of being vatCed and contg. at least 1 H 
attached to N, e g , ammo denvs of anthraquinone, 
benzanthrone, mesobenzodiantbrone, antbanthrone. di- 
bcnat^yrenequmone, anihraquinoneacndone and a pyTan- 
throne, and the reaction product is treated with an aad 
condensing agent, e. g , HiSOi, ClSOiH, AlCli alone or 
J with a tertiary ba<e or NH| The pr^ucts may be fur- 
ther halogenated, if desired For an example, cf. Swiss 
171,369 (C. A 29, 5065'). 

Dyes. I. G Forbemnd A -G. (Georg Kranziein, 
Heinneh Creune and Branz Bninntrager, inventors). 
Gcr 616,661, Aug 2, 1935 (Cl. 22e. 7 02). Water-sol. 
dyes are prepd by beating compds without sulfo groups 
of the general formula CO C(KHR) CX.CO C(NHR} CX 

4 (benzene ring] with strong 11,50, ,ClSOdI or oleum, m the 
presence or absence of diluent, HiBOi or an oxidation 
agent. In the above general formula X represents H or 
halogen, R a univnlent aromatic residue of the benzene, 
napbtb^ene, anthracene, carbazole, or dipheuylanime 
senes, contg. no OH and COOH groups in the o-povition 
to each other. In an example 2,5-diamlieo-3.6-dicblorc- 
1.4-b«ozoqumone is heated to 95* with HrSOtHiO and 
. KiMnAi to give a dye coloring acumal, vegetable and 
* artificial fil>ers in brown shades 

Dyes Chemi<cbe Fsbnlvorm Sandoz Fr. 785,494, 
Aug 10. 1935 Sol dyes of the anthraquiDone aenesare 
prepd by condenving, in an appropriate medium, and by 
means of an oxidizmg agent, a l-arylaramoanthraQui- 
none substituted in any manner but suKonated at least 
once in the anthraqumone ring, and in which the position 
para to the tmmo group in the phenyl nng is free. Two 
6 mols combine fonning a benzidine linkage between the 
anthraqumone radicals The anthraqumone radical may 
be replaced by au anthrapyridone. anthrapynmidone or 
antbrapynmidine radical, examples are given Cf. 
C A 30. 293», 294* 

Mixtures of dyes 1 C Farbcnind. A -G. Fr. 765,- 
269, Aug C. 1935 Muts of dyes contg at least one dye 
of the azabenzanlbrone senes, the mol of which contains 
also at least one acridinic rmg, with other dyes or dye 
' constituents are used. Thus 8-azabenzanthrone«-amino- 
anlbraqumone is mixed with the dyes of U. S. 1,207,982 
{C.A. 11,302) or 1,452,505 (C. A. 17, 2190). 

Azo dyes Herbert Kraclcr (to General Anilme 
TVorks). U S 2,019,014. Nov 5 Dyes producing 
orange to red shades of good fastness to light are formed 
from components such as diazotized l-ammo-2-baloben- 
zene-6-carboxyIic acid allyl esters and fi-naphlbol, pyra- 
9 zolone denvs , etc Numerous examples are given 

Azo dyes 1 G Farbenindustne A -G Bnt 432,- 
599, July 30, 1935 Dyes are made by coupling diazotued 
aromatic amines not contg 50,11 or COOH with N-ary 1- 
amino nitriles not contg 50,11 or COOII and of formula, 
X(Y)NRCN, where R is CH, or a senes of CH, groups the 
H atoms of which may be substituted by allyl, aryl or 
aralkyl, X is 11 or alkyl, hydroxyalkyl, aryl or andlyl and 
Y IS aryl, which may be substituted Among exampirs. 
9 (1) dnzotized 2<hloro-4-mtroanilme U coupled with N- 
ethyl-A’-phenyl-fi-aminopropionitnlc, and (2) diazotized 
5-tutto-2-Bmmophenol is coupled with N-ethyl-N-m- 
tolyl-fi ammopropionitrilc 

Azodyes I.C rarbeninduvtrie A -O. Bnt. 433,201, 
Aug 6, 1935 See Fr 765,913 (C A. 29, 600') The 
denvs of 8-bydroxyquinoline should be free from COOH 
groups and the diazotized halo ammo benzenes should 
also ha froe from COOH groups 
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L G. Farbenind A.-G. (Richard n«5ch- 1 applied la flik. medium and then treated with an acid m 
. . . r,\ aeid-foTTOiog substance tn amt. sutlcient to produce £ 


neutral or feebly alk. reaction. The development t: 


hauer. im en'tor) • Ger. 010,020, Au?. 1. 103& (0. 22fl-0). 

AAAn tn r.l.‘5 799 (C A. 29, 8352'). The method of . - 

6ii,m a ciod.fed by rephcioy ont or tath moU ol the nod out ot 80-100 m fto Prt™“ , 

diaiotiied P-nilto- or p-acyUmioo-arylammcs by the Aio dye. I. G Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. ^5,021, Aug. 
JSJnpood.ng m-oompd,. mu,, 1-ao.mo-l-n.lro^- 14, 1935, A bright tod last dyo a propd. by d.atcu.ung 
rent is diazotued and coupled with l.ammo-8-naphthol- l.atn«w-2-melhoKy.v>-tnfluoromcthvlbeti2enc and cou- 
4 6-disulfonie acid. The resulting monoaro dye is coupled pling with l-(2 ,3'-hydroxyn3phlhoyIamino)-3-methyM- 
wth the diaro compd Irom 4-nitro-2-amino-l-metboxy- ^ meihosvbcniene j * o u, -rce rno a..n. 

benzene in soda-alk. soln. The isolated disazo d>e is Am dyes I G Farbenind A -O. Fr. 785,CD-,^g. 
reduced with NajS and the product salted out, filtered and 16, 1036 Diazotizcd aromatic amines contg. no bU,H 


washed. The resulting dye is letrazotized and treiM^ 
with excess of NajCOi and 1,3-diatrinobenzene The 
resulting dye colors vegetable fib«s in black shades which 
are rendered wash-fast by treatment with CH>0, and are 
rendered wash-fast and greenish by treatment with CH.O 

and a Cu salt Other eiamrlcs arc given - -- -- . , r. , 

Aio dyes I G Farbenind A -G (Hans KmUlla 3 l.Amino-2-chloro^-nitrobenzcne — {A'-cthyl-A-phcnyl- 
jd Walter Limbachti, inventors). Ger 617,MS. d-amtfw)propiomc acid and p-mtroamlmc — (Ar-hydroxy- 


or’coibll groups are combined with (//-arylaraino)- 
carbosylic nitnJes also contg no SO>II or COOH groups 
and of the formula X(Y)KRCN, where R is CHi or a chain 
of Cllt groups, X is II, alkyl, hydroxyalkyl, aryl or aralkyl 
and Y is aryl Thus, p-nilroaniline -► (N-phen>l-6- 
amirio)propionic nitrile dyes acetate silk orange-ydiow. 


and ... , — - -. 

Aug. 27, 1935 (Cl 22a 1) Addn to 690,190 (C A 
28, 2193*) S-Hydroxyguinolmc and ns substiiulion 
products are converted into complex metal compds by 
the methods ordinarily used in making metal compds of 
aio dyes The produels are then coupled with diaio 
compds not contg a group capable of combining with 


ethyl-A’-(W'mcthylphenyl)amiao)acetic nitnle dye ace- 
tate silk scarlet-red 

Am dyes I C Farbenind A -G. Fr 785,742, Aug. 
17, 1935 Diaiotized o-amino-pbenols contg 1 or more 
KOi groups, one of nbidi occupies the position para to 
the ammo group and which may also contain any other 


metals MetaUifcions dyes idtniieal with those obtainable ^ substituents except SOjH and COOH groups ate coupled 


by the process of Ger 600,190 are produced. Sp proc- 
esses are described. 

Aio dyes I G Farbenind A -G Fr 784,909, July 
29, 1933 Djes are prepd by causing aromaiic NOt 
eompds to react with aromatic diamine or ammohydroiy 
compds in alk medium, with the exclusion of KO| 
compds giving nse to the formation of stilbeoe, dimtro- 
stilbene and dmiirodibcnzyl compds A reducing agent 


with AT-hydroxyaikyl denvs of m-(oluidine which contain 
also a supplementary alkyl or hydroxyalkyl group attached 
to the N Thus, 5-njiro-2-ammopbenol -• A’-hydroiy- 
ethyl-ZZ-methyl-m-toluidine dyes acetate silk an intense 
ruby red- Other eiamplcs are given 
Azodyes Soc pourl'ind chim dDAle. Fr 784,870, 
July 27, 1936 Ammodipbenylenedioxidesafediaiotizcd 
and coupled with components such as arylides of aceto- 


of weak action may be added Thus, p-niiroi«nzoic aad S acetic acid, or ot d*krionic acids, pyrazolones nod their 


and p-phenylenediamine are heated in aq KaOlI 
cooling 4-aminoazabenzene-4 ’-corbox) he acid crystallizes 
By acidification 4,4'-datntnoatobenze&e seps and by 
reduetion gives ^-pheoylenediamine again Other ez- 
amples are given 

Am dyes I G Farbenind A -G Fr 784,910, July 
29, 1936. Dyes contg in the ortho position to the ozo 
group (in the diazoiuation or coupling component) an 
amiRoarylamino or aminoarylaminoarylamino group are 
prepd. by condensing azo dyes contg an ammo group in 
the position ortho to the azo group with a nicroar)] halide, 
reducing the NO> to NHi, repealing if necessary the coo- 
densalion and reduction and transforming if desired, the 
eminoazodyes to other denvs. TbuSiO-aminoazobcnzene- 
3'-sulfonic acid is condensed in water with p-nitrobeazo)l 
chloride in the presence of AcONa or NaOH, to p-nitro- 
benzoyl-o-anunoaiobeniene-S'-sulfomc acid which is re- 
duced to the NHj compd. and this is treated with ammo- 
benzoyl chloride The product dyescottonyellowshades, 
and on diazoiization and coupling with l-phenyl-S-methyl- 
^-pyrazolone a yellowand with d-naphtholanorangeshade 
is obtained. Other examples are giv en. 

Azo dyes. I G. Farbenind A -G. Fr 7S5.303, Aug 
7, i03a CeUutosic fibers are dyed by treating ^em with 
a suspension of the coupling component m a fine state of 
division and afterward developing the dye in a bath coutg 
a diazo compd. Between the 2 steps a drying or treat- 
ment m an alk. bath may fake place. Thus, a paste of 

l-(2 .3 -hydfoxynaphthojlamino)-3.4,fi.tnch!o«>bciiient 

with the Mndensation product of d-naphthalenesulfooic 
«ia and CHjO is dried, ground and dispersed in water, 
pitton IS impregnated with the dispersion, treated in a 
^ j ^^'8 and dried. On developing with diazo- 


sulfontc acids, d-naphthol, sulfonic acids of a- and d* 
oaphthol, ammonnrhtbols, anunonapbeholsul/ooic acids 
and arylides of 2,3-h>droxynaphiboic acid 
Azo dyes Soc pour Find chim d B31e Fr. 786, 204, 
Aug C, 1936 Compds. of the formula C(OR') CH C« 


(Nil,) C(OR') C lt CN{X)S0,Y. {R« and R‘ axe alkyl 

^ groups, the same or di/Terent, X is II, an aryl, alk)l or 
aralkyl radical, Y is an aromatic radical which may be 
substituted) are diazotized and coupled with any coupling 
components Thus, 4-p-tolueiiesulionylmcth>lamino-l- 
Bmino-2,6-diethozybcnzene -• l-p-toluenesuIfonamido-S- 
bydrox>'n3phIhalene'3,6-disuironic acid dyes wool fast 
violet shades in an acid bath Other examples are given. 

Azo dyes Soc pourl’ind chim dBfile. Fr. 785,958, 
7 Aug 23, 1935 Djes are prepd by coupling diazotized 
4-nitTO-2<yano-I-aminobcnzene, which may also contain 
other substituents, with components of the formula 
XN(R')R* (X IS a CtII« or Ct^t ring, substituted if de- 
sired, R* and R'are II, alkyl, aryl oraralk'yl), the coupling 
taking place under such conditions that it is the N(R')R* 
group which provokes coupling, then alk-ylating or acylat- 
ing the dyes obtained ’Thus, 2-cyano-4-nitro-l-amiao- 
^ benzene (A’-ethyl-f7-methoxyeth>lamino)benzene dyes 
acetate silk pure vioIet-red shades Several examples 
are given 

Complex metal compounds of azo dyes Hans Krzi- 
kalla and Karl Holzach (to General Aniline Works). 
U S 2,019,915, Nov 5 Complex metal compds. of azo 
dyes are obtained by treating with agents supplying metals 
such azo dyes as are obtainable by coupling diazotized o- 
amino phenols or o-ammo naphthols which contain at least 


<,^.,1 o s 1 — r — - — n,iu Miiiiiiu iiiieiioisor o-amino napnioois wmen contain at least 

obtained^"^ ^*^ ® scarlet dyeing a p a^suhstiluent wlceted front the class consisting of halogen. 

I-G. Farbenind A.-G. Fr. 785,3.'J4, Aug 
/. 1935. Azo dyes insol in water are produced from 


. ....... ,j water are produced from 

diazoamino compds sol in water and suitable coupling 
components for ice dyes, the dev elopment of the dye being 
orned out m neutral or feebly alk. medium, provid^ 
that the courling component is brought on to the fiber is 
the tree OH form. The coupling component may be 


napbthol. Particulaily suitable o-ammo phenols are those 
TOntg. several of the substituents mentioned. Still fur- 
ther substituents may be present, if desired. Suitable 
coupling components arc tetrahydro-d-naphtbol itself 
Mid denvs. thereof such as 2-hydroTytetrahydronaphtha- 
lene-a-sulfomc acid. Suitable agents supplying metals 
axe those supplying Cr, Cu, Fe, Ni, Co, Mn. Ti and V. 
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The dyes may be employed for various piurposes, e g , for 1 
lacquering purposes, etc , and may be subjected to the 
said treatment in substance or on the fiber. Several ex- 
amples are gis en 

JDisato dyes contauung copper I G Farbcmnd A.-G 
(Karl Wiedemann and Heinncb Qingestein, inventors). 
Ger. 616, C7G, Aug 3, 1635 (Cl 22a 6). A dye coDtg 
Cuuprepd by treatiagdisaio dyes from 1 jnol oitetraao- 
tizcd aromatic diamines, which contain an alluny group _ 
in the o-posiiioD to each ammo group, and 2 mds. da* 
dihydroxynaphthalene-mono- or-disuUonie acid, with Cn- 
yielding agents Thus 4,4'-diamino-3,3'-dmiethorybi- 
phenyl is tetrarotired and coupled with l,6-<hbydroxy- 
naphthaIene-3,6-di$ulfotiic acid The resulting dye is 
heated with CuSO< to giie a dye colonng cotton and vis- 
cose in fast blue shades Another example is given 
Cupriferous disazo dyes Imperial Chemical Industries 
Ltd and hlordccai Mendoza Brit. 433,454, Aug. 12, j 
1635. A Cu^contg dye ts made by treating the dye tnani- 
sidinc ZS l,8-aminonaphtbd-2,4-disulfoRic acid (Chtor- 
azol sky blue FF) with a hot ammomacal soltt. of a Cu 
salt until the alkyl groups have been split off. It yields 
greenish blue shades on cellulose material, fast to light 
and soap 

Vat dyes I G Farbcmnd A -G (W'llbelm Bauer, lo- 
senior) Ger 619,080, Sept. 21. 1933 (Ci 224 3 08). 
New vat dyes (generally brown) arc prepd by the action 4 
of anhyd acid-condensing agents, e g , or AlCh, 

on the known dyes obtainable by introducing a 1-amino- 
4(or 5)-arpylamiiioanihraqujn0De residue into tbe ben- 
zene ring of an aotbraquinose-2,l-(-V)-beii2ene(or 
naphtba]coe)-acridoae, which must be unsubscituied m 
the benzene ring m a position adjacent to that at which 
the auimoaroylanmoanthraquittoae residue is introduced. 

If the reaction is cSecced with HiSO, or like reagent at atm. - 
temp , an mtenncdiate product u obtamed which roust * 
be oxidized to convert h into tbe dye Reaction at a raised 

temp , e g , 60-80*, yields the dye directly Examples 
are given Tbe products are readily sol in alk byposul- 
fite vats, and are particularly suitable for use lo printuig 
processes in assocn with rongalite and potash 
Vat dyea I G ratbenmd A -C (Werner Zerweek 
and Cmst Honold, inventors) Ger 6l9,403,^t 1,1935 

S 22b 3 03) Addn to 002,336 (C A 29,611') and 6 
,461 (C A 29, 16S0') New dyes, genctwy yellow 
or red, are obtamed by forming amides from a-ammo 
compds of the anthraquinone senes and arytenc oxazofe 
carboxylic acids substituted by an antbraquinonyl residue 
The process may he eRected by condensing a-arnmoantbra- 
quinoncs With the acid halides, or a-haloanthraqumones 
with the acid amines The acids are obtainable by con- 
densing anthraquinone aldehydes with o-aminohydroxy- 
aryl carboxylic acids Examples are given ^ 

Dyes of the anthraquinone senes Joseph Deinet (lo 
E I du Pont dc Nemours 8t Co ) U S 2,019^6, Nov. 

5 Dyes which give bnght orange and other shades are 
formed by fusing a 2 methylanthraquinone compd with S 
monobronude at temps above 150* or heating in an inert 
solvent such as C«n,Cl, at a higher temp 
Anthraquinone dyes I G Farbumdusinc A -G. 
Bnt 432,647, July 31, 1935 l-AminoA.haloaotbra- ^ 
quinone-2.sulfomc acids contg an acylammo group hi 5- 
OT 8-position are condensed with amines that contain at 
least 1 H atom attached (o tbe ammo N atom Among 
examples, l-ammo-5-acetylammo-4 bromoanthraquinonc- 
2-sulfomc acid is condensed with NH,, MeNHj, I'bNII,, 
hexahydroanilme, p-aminoacetamlide, l,4-diinethoiy-2- 
ammo-S-acetylaminobenzene and monoacetylbenzidme 
The products dye wool from an acid bath blue to green 

Dioztzine dyes I G Farbcmnd A -O Fr 785,719, 
Aug. 17, 1935 Dyes are prepd by condensing a diaryl- 
amiDoquinone deriv. (by condensing a 1,4 benzoquttione 
with an amlneazo dye which may contain sulfetuc groups 
in a bigb-boiling solvent) by beating It to a high temp in a 
hlgh4)oiluig solvent in the presence or not of an oxidizing 
agent, a mrtat chloride or acylating agent or more than 
one of these, and Fiilfonaiing the products oWamed 


Thus, the product obtained by condensing p-aminoazo- 
benzene and toluquinone is boiled m PhNOj with tbe 
adda of sulfonyl chlonde of m-nitrobenzene, and afterward 
sullonated Tbe product dyes wscose silk violet shades 
Other examples are given Cf C A 29,1654*. 

Indigo. \Vm. R. Waldron (to E I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours&Co). U. S 2,020,387, Nov. 12 Indigowhich 
has e^ectally good properties with respect to color and 
covering power is produced by subjecting alkali metal m- 
doxyls to partial oxidation by means of alkali metal hypo- 
halites and completing tbe oxidation by means of air. 

Ozazifie dyes I G. Farbeniadustrie A -G Bnt 
433,215, Aug. 12, 1935 I^es are pnepd by condensing 
a bydroiycarbazole having a free o-posiiion to the OH 
with a nitrosobenzene having an alkylated ammo group in 
^.position and a free o.position to the NO In examples, 
(I) Z-hydroiycarbazole (I) is condensed with lutrosodi- 
metbylanihne-HCl m boiling ale , the product dyes 
taooed cattoa blue sliades, and (2) p-nitrosodiethasol- 
aniline-MCl is condensed with I, 9-metbyl-2 hydroxycar- 
bazote and 2-hydroxy^-carboxycorbazole (2f. C A. 
29, 613'. 

Sulfur dyes Max Wyler (to Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries Ltd ). U. S 2,020.345, Nov. 12 Anilino- 
aceUmide, o-toluioopfopionitrile or other suitable compd. 
of ibe general formula aryl-NHCIDCV in which aryl 
represents an aryl radical of tbe benzene of naphthalene 
senes having a fret p-position, X represents H or a lower 
alkyl radical, and Y represents a — CN, — CONHt or 
— (£NHz radical, is treaicd snih oitrosopbenol, qumone- 
cbloroifflide or aminopbesol, and the resulting product is 
thieoatcd, forming dyes which dye blue shades 

Pnnbng putes I. G. Farbetund A -G Tr. 765,832, 
Aug 20. 1935 Mercaptobeozotbuzolcs and mereapto- 
becuuDidazoles are added to tbe pastes to increase tbe 
coloring power and aceeleiate the rapidity of fUalioa of vac 
and S dyes 

latenaedutes and dyes I. C rarbemnd A -C. Fr 
784.666. July 22, 1935 Carboiyhe aeidi of the formula 
HOOCROR' (R IS alkylcne, R' is alkyl, alkylozyalkyl, 
aralkyl or a hydroaromatic group) are condensed with 

or m-tutro ammes of tbe CtlU series, the NOi is reduced 
to NHt, the NH| u diazotized and coupled with an aryl- 
amide of an aromatic o-hydroxy carboxylic acid coupling 
in the ortho positioo with respect to the Oil group 
Examples are pven of the prepa. of 5-nitro- (m. 147') 
and 5-aniino^-metbyl-Z-methoxyaccCylani90le, m. 137’, 
6-mlro- (m 198*) and 6-aniino-4-melhox>acetylamin^ 
1,3-dmietboxybenzene, m 155*, 6-mtro- (cn. 78-9 ) 

and 6-am]no^*mcthoxyetboxyacetyUmmo-2,5-diclboxy- 

benzene, m 58-9*, C-nilro- (m 87-8') and O-ammo-3- 
benzyloxyacctylammo 2,5-diethoiybcnzeae, ra. 93®. 6- 
Nilro- (m 103-3*) and G-ammo-3<yclohe»yloxyacetyI- 
aiiuno-3,5^1iethoxybeiizenc, and of dyes obtained there- 
with. 

Dyeing lleuitich Karrcr &. Co Ger. 547,532, July 
31, 1935 (Cl Sm 3 02) Textile goods are dyed m cops 
or on spo^ by aq solns of ester sails of vat dyes contg 
oxidizing agents, neutral and alk salts. The dye is de- 
veloped by an acid bath Thus, cotton yam m cops or 
spools IS treated with a bath contg. ester salts of indan. 
threne hnlliant green B (Schultz Dye Table 7 1269), 
NaNOi, KaCl, Na^SOi. Nil, OH and calcined soda The 
yam IS washed and the dye developed with IfiSO, 

Suhstantive dyemgs I. G Farbenlnd A -G Fr. 
785,613, July 31, 1935 Substantive dyemgs on vegetable 
fibers are improved hy using for the subsequent treatment 
atipbatK multivalent ammes of high degree of polymenza- 
tioo, contg tnvalent N, using them w the form of salts 
of inorg or org acids Thus cotton is dyed with "Sinus- 
blue BR/’ then treated with a soln contg a small 
a polyanune of high polymenzation degree and HCOOII 
and nnsed The dyeing does not exude or blench m non- 
alk baths 

Dyemg animsl fibers Soctftf pour Find chira a 
Bile. Bnt 433,330, Aug 12, 1035 The fibers are dyeit 
with Cr compds of mordant-dyemg sulfonated aio dyes 
with an addn to the bath of less than 1%, on the wt of 
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thpcoods oraauateniaryNl!4COtiipd. obtainedbytTKit- ■» toe beniytpyiWmium chlonde, dimcthylbentylptenyl- 

agent a ^-alkyl ^hlnnde and cetvltnmethybmmomum chlo- 

or A’-aralkyJ benzimidazole substituted at p-C atom 
by an aliphatic residue contg. at least 8 C atoms (cf 
Brit. 419,010, C. A. 29, 22l)3‘)- 1“ «» example. 100 

parts of wool are d>ed In an a<t bath contg Neolan violet 
5R, lIjSO, and 0 02 part of p.heptadecyl-iV.A?-dibenzyl- 
benzunidaiolmm chlonde, the wool being introduced at 
00° and the temp being raised to the boil in 20 mm and 
so maintained for 45 min . _ . 

Dyemg fibrous materials such as cotton Paul Bolen 
(to Amencan Lecithin Co ) U S 2,020,490, Nov 12 
The mafcrial to be d>cd is immersed m a reduced alk 
soln. contg lecithin and prepd from a dje such as a 
carbazole or sulfur dye which is sol only in an alk medium 
with an alk reducing agent such as Na bifosulfite 
I’aiious examples are giv«m 


■m mn n mm chloride and cetyltrunethylammonium chlo- 

P^tinErayos. Sociiti pour I'md. chim. i Bile. Bnt. 
433,100, Aug 8, 1P35. See Ff. 770,844; Swiss 173,042 
(C A. 29, 5674»). The dyes must contain no SOiH or 
COOH groups , 

Coloring textile materials containmg organic cellulose 
derivatives such as cellulose acetate Henry C. 01pm 
and Geo 11. Cilia (to Ccbneie Corp of America). U. S. 
2,019.020, Nov. 6. The materials are treated with 4- 
chlofo-2-nitTo*l-etbanolamiaobcQieiie or other suitable 
aromatic compds free from aio groups and contg. as the 
sole chromophonc groupings nuclear nvtro groups and 
also contg bydrosyalkylammo groups. U. S. 2,019,627 
relates to a process of dyeing material such as cellulcse 
acetate with aromatic compds. such as a l-amino-2- 


Dyeing cellulose, cotton, etc I G Farbenmd A -G 3 oilro-i^cybmmobeozene or the like. Various examples 


Fr. 78o,4S0,Aug 10,1935 Sulfonic acids of fluormdines 
prepd , e g , by tlie process of Fr 777,703 (C A 29, 
4186*) are substantive dies for cotton, cellulose, etc 
Examples are given of the prepn of dies by oxidizing 
aiophenincs prepd from tl) p-atuinodiphtnyl and p~ 
nilrosophenol and (2) 3-aminopyrene and p-qumone- 
dianil, and of the use of these dyes 


are given. 

Fixing dyes on fibers The Calico Printers’ Association 
Ltd 1 r 784,092, July 22, 1935. Dyes are made fast 
to washing on silk, rayon, cotton, etc , by impregnating 
the dyed or pnnted fibers with the constituents of a syn- 
thetic ream, then do'mg them and heating to a relatively 
high temp for a relatively short time 
Dyemg eeUuJosic mteml with acid wool or basic dyes Apparatus for dyeing. Ilildred Charlesworth. Bnt. 
ustav Adolf \^idmer and Edward W’albce Pierce (to ■* 433,802, Aug 21, 1935 An motr shell or roller is pro- 

' vided m a perforated roller for a fabnc^teaming machine 
to cut down the miemal capacity of the roller m order to 
save steam and also tune m filling and emptymg the roller 
during the operation ol the machine. 

Machine for dyeing fabric In the piece, hfax Sieges- 
beim and Richard Dirks. Cer 616,542, July 31, 1935 
(Cl 8o 9 50) 


Gustav - 

^i£(4 pour I’lndustne chimique i Bile) Bnt. 433.143, 
Aug 6. 1D35 Cotton, rayon, Imcn, jute, ramie, etc., 
as loose or woven material or as paper, is treated with an 
aq. soln of a methylol compd or compds obtamed b) 
condensing CHiO with dicjandumide and (or) guamdme 
and (or) heat-treated urea, the methjiol product is then 
hardened by heat and the material u thereafter dyed or 


printed, e. g , with acid or basic dyes Tbe process of j Apparatus for dyeing or bleaching textiles is lengths. 


Bnt. 433,210 (below) la excluded An aq mtxt of the 
components may be used instead of the methylol compd 
or compds. Examples ate given of the prepu. of ectn^s 
by (a) beating a mut of guanidine carbonate and aq 
CH^, (b) heating urea at IbO-iTO* for about 12 brs. and 
heating the residue with aq. CHjO, (c) beating a mut. of 
dicyasdiamide and aq. CHiO, (d, e and f) addmg an aq. 
sola, of dimetbylolurea to the products of (a), (b) and 
(c), resp. Colton is immersed m a dil. aq. soln of the 6 
compd. or compds , pressed until double its ongmal wt . 
heated 2 mm. at 165°, soaped 5 tnin. at C5°, rinsed, dried 
and dyed inch Benzyl green B from a HCOOH soln at 
55°. In 433,210, Aug. 0, 1935, tbe cellulosic material is 
treated before or dunng tbe appLcation of the d}es with 
a carbamtde-CH,0 condensation product and with onorg. 
base when aad djes are used or with an org. acid, other 


Gustave Cotd Fr 7^,091, Aug. 23, 1935 
Apparatus for dyeing and bleaching knitted goods. 
Gustave Cotel. Fr. 784,985, July 30. 1935 
Mathme for pnntiBg ftbncs Allgcmetne Elektncitats- 
GeseUschall (Herbert Stem, inventor). Ger. 610,894, 
Aug. 7. 1935 (Cl. 8f 7 03). 

Dyeing spool Thomas T. Davies U. S. 2,021,050, 
Nov 12 Structural details. 

Roller-reversing mechanism tor dye-vat rollers. Ernest 
Farrell Bnt 433,739, Aug. 20. 1935. 

Apparatus for waslung, impregnabng, dyeing, etc., 
ra^D Robert Jeanprftre Fr. 785,182, Aug. 3, 1935 
Tootfaed-dnun machine for scutching leaves of Pbor- 
tniom tenaz and other leaves and stems of bast plants. 
Berthold Burlm Bnt. 452.467, July 26. 1935 
Degumming ramie, etc. Charles E. Gage. Bnt. 433,- 


than tannin or tannic acid, when basic d>cs are used 205, Aug. 6, 1035 The plant stalks or semi-prepd 
Amongexamples.cottonfabncvs impregnated byunmersvou ' fibers of ramie, sisal, hemp, etc., are submitted succcs- 
f^lO mm. ot room temp, in an aq. sola, contg. dimethylol- 


a and sufficient AcOIl to give a fa of 4 5, pressed uuld 
double Its original wt., dned, prmted with a paste contg. 
British gum thickening and ethylenediamme, dned, heated 
by iromng with a hot iron for 2 mm., dyed by treatment 
for 45 roin. m a soln. contg. HCOOH and the dj e obtained 
by methjlaung a tech. mixt. of the alk-ah salts of p- 
diaminoanlhnirufin-2-sulIoDic acid and ^-diaminochrvs- 
azinesulfomc acid (cf. Bnt. 308,713 (C. A. 24, 503)), 
rmsed at about 50° and dried, whereby the pnnted areas 
are colored a deep blue, fast to bght. 

_ Dyeing and prmtmg. I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. 
*M, 421, Aug 9,1935. Salts of sulfunc acid leuco-esters 
of vat dyes of the bearanthrone senes are stabilized by 
vrater sol. salts of mercaptans, e. g , of mcicaptobenzrH 
Ihia^e, 3-meilioxyphenjlmercaptan, thioglycohc acid. 


sivdy to maceration, treatment with an aq. soln. of NaOH, 
Imse^ od, turpentine and NHi in the proportions of 5, 
3, 3 and 4% by wt. and at 1CO-190*F., treatment with an 
aq soln of common soap 3 and Imseed oil 3% at not Jess 
than 120°F., neutralization m HQ and, after drying, 
treatment m a softening machine compnsing relatively 
reciprocating plates. 

Treatment of animal fibers Rosa Wiesner. Austrian 
142,784, Sept. 10, 1935 (Cl. 295). Hair and other animal 
fibers are prepd. for felting by treatment m a bath contg. 
HiOi. HNO, and a metal compd which does cot act as 
a corner of O, e. g,, Zn(NOi)] The proportion of metal 
compd. in the bath must be more than about 10%. Cf. 
Ger. 627.012 ( C. A . 25, 4719) . 

Fulling wool. B6hme Fettchemie-Ges. m. b. H. Ger. 
*'*“,182, Sept. 24, 1035 (Cl. 84 2). Acid processes of 


^««“bamK: acid 9 fuBrng hiproVed by\lldmg\o‘ih;“lSte^ 

_ a sulfum ester of a higher aliphatic ale., e. g., octadVl 


t ferbles. impend Chemical Industries Ltd. 

Fr. ,S5,M2, Aug. 12, 1935. BTiite reserves are obtamed 
^ing sulfunc esters cf Iccuo vat dyes having an affinity 
for cotton, by bcorporatmg in the printing paste a reserve 
lormed of a salt oi a pmnary, secondary or tertiary 
anime or a quatemary Nil, halide, and superprintmg ot 
oveilaying and developing the dye Examples ol reserves 


ale. 

Treaty filaments and yams. British Celanese Ltd. 
Bnt. 433,110, Aug 8,1935. Filaments, etc., are treated 
^ applying an antistatic dressmg and spraying the dressed 
filaments or yams with a coating of lubricant Aoo is 
described. Cf. C. A. 29,7673*. 

Treating yams with liquids. British Celanese Ltd 



jg36 629 26—Poinls, and. Rtsins 630 

Nov. 5. Tho MteriJ Is trvotrf mlh a sobslralinn ol ' „ 

pasty character composed of vulcanuabJc rubber material inyentor). Ger. 619, ..35, Sept. 25, 1M5 I 

and colonne matter, and over this substratum there is 23c. 2). Crude phosphaUdes are partly or compic y 

applied a preservative and bonding emulsion composed of f^ from oil by extn with the 

later and a mordant comprising a vulcaniiable oil and which may also displace water (if prpent) from the 

Itlm, and the assembled materials are together subjected phosphatidcs The latter ^ 

, ’ ’ fvtnc aircnt. e. e > sulfonated castor oil, and the resiuuai 

°fte?emng Ish^ nets. Chemische Fabnk >*oa I. E. solvent is evapd The products are stable m 
Devrient A-G. Ger. 619,112, Sept 21, 1935 (Cl. 8 * ^ easily convertible into emulsions wrr/uf in lAcferfi/e./rcilftcr 
3). The known treatment with tanning baths IS improved foodstuff *nduslnes x,, Rny 

by adding to the baths an a!k inorg compd and, as a Mats. Franc SchCrhoU G. m b. H. Bnt 433,00/, 


bactericide, a water-uisol compd. of Co or Hg, with 
without a dispersing agent, e. g., sulfite cellulose lye. 
Sp baths are desenbed 

Sizing fabrics Firma l.ouis Blomer Ger 616,S95, 
Aug 7, 1935 (Cl St 1) Addn to 605,573 (C A. 29, 
1999*) The method of 605,673 for obtaining substances 
lor finishing fabnes, especially rayon fabrics, by condens- 3 
mg pol> basic acids, polyhjdric alcs and castor oil, is 
modified by wholly or partly ftplacmg the later oil by 
other Otis, fats, fatty acids or resin acids Thus, phthalic 
acid anhydride, coconut oil fatty acid, siearm acid and 
gljcerol, or maleic acid anh>dride, colophony, glycerol 
and castor oil, are condensed to gue a Gnisbmg agent. 

Apparatus for drymg and cleanmg cotton, cottonseed, 
etc Jesse J Fowler. U S 2,019,068, Nov S Various 
structural, mech and operatne details 


Apparatus for cleansing and ertractmg fabrics such as trace at the point of contact. 


Aug 19. 1935 Coconut fiber mats or malting are treated 
after weaving on their upper and (or) lower surfaces with 
robber latex Mats cut trom such matting may bxw the 
cut edges treated with latex The latex may contaW fil- 
lers, e g , cbalV, talc, casein, powd. Al, AljOi and vul- 
canizing agents. 

Tempeiatute indicator suitable for contact with metal 
ironing or calendering devices or the like to detentune 
thete temperature George II Elhs and AIeiander_J. 
Wesson (10 Cclanesc Corp of America) U S 2,020,6'6, 
Nov 12 A denec is used comprising a solid mass contg. 
a relatively infusible filling material such as chalk aPd a 
substance such as anthracene which is converted into a 
fluid form at a prcdeld temp thus permitting transfer of 
the filling material from the mass to a surface bavin? at 
4 least that temp to form a visible but readily removable 


clothes by dry cleaning, etc James B Kirby (to Apex 
Electrical Mfg Co ) US 2,019,571, Nov 6 Struc- 
tural, meeb and operative details 
Dry cleaning Compagnie des prodmts chimiques et 
tteelTomitalluigitiues Alais. Fiogta et Camatgue Ft. 
785, SC4, Aug. 21, 1935 Mixts. of dicblorocthane (up 
to 75%) and tiicUloroethylene are used 


Fireproofing teitiies, paper, etc. Michel Manni Fr. 
785,915, Aug 22, 1935 An insol coating which prevents 
contact with the air is formed on the textile or paper by 
applying thereto a gel of colloidal oxides such as e- ®t]d 
d-stanuic acids, tungstic, mobbdic or siUcw acid and then 
drying the gel A 2nd coating may be applied which liber- 
ates a gaa pteventmg combustion, e g., (NIU)iFOi. 


26-PAINTS. VARNISHES AND NATURAL RESINS 
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p^tisg In Egypt. C. T. Mason. Am. Patni J 20, Offinol DtteH Ftd Point & Vontsh Produciton Clubs.t^o. 
13-l4(Dec.2, 1935). W. H. Boynton 148.323-33(1935), cf C. d. 29, 6CS0*.— Film strength of 

A method of comparing the odoc of drying points. 4 paints is attained by a judicious mixt. of pigments of 
Hpfirv A r..%TAn^r K»it PA,„f t'/tr«t,i A* —.A . Lorgc particles havo relatively 


Henry A Gardner. Nail. Patni, Varnish 6 * Lacqui 
Assoe , Cite. No 496. 383-9(1035).— The odor of drying 
paint can be compared by painting the inside of an ordinary 
gallon can provided with a no of small boles on the side, 
near the bottom, and a larger hole in the coser of (he can 
For masking the odor of drying paint, one part of indus- 
trial perlume to 2COD parts ol paint is usually sufficient. 
Vanillin has been found useful for this purpose. 

~ Sward 


vanous shapes and sizes. 

low hiding power, regardless of theif n; hence they peed 
not impart opaeiiy. On the other hand, if c^orless and 
transparent, they do not interfere with hiding and coloring 
piginents. Lamina! pigments should be ideal for rein- 
forcing purposes. Graphite and AI bronze hai e the dis- 
advantages of color, leafing or reacti\ily. A sptcsally 
J prepd mica and its use in dilTcrent types of paint are 
described G G. Sward 


Hew York Frodnetioa Club presents study of pigment 
wetting and dispersion. Austin O. Allen, ri al. *- 


Applied paint and varoish chemistry tor the chemist and 

thelayman. Benjasnia Joachim. Am. Foml J. 20, 45-7 -mmit buu ui»uciaian nusim u xn/r* n, 

■». Cmml,™ Co,(v. 14-15, 10.' 17 (Oct. 31. 

1935, 4«3-4.— A discussion of e each of these cUsses taken for the tests. Fifteen pigments 
from white to black in color were made into paint with 


recent work on the use of luminescence analjsis to mvesti- 
gate the various raw matenals and finished products of the 
protective coating industry. J. W. Perry 

The manufacture of artists' colors. D. H. S. Forbes, 
rainl i/oflii/. 5, 35C-4(1935).— Abnef review. 

W. H. Bojmton 


J3 wetting agents. The procedure is outlined and the 
pigment vehicle ratios are tabulated The wetting agents 
are evaluated and zme naphthecate and lecithin are given 
the highest grading. The pigments are placed m 4 groups 


Black rirtTiBnic ifi «.i„f ..a i-v. ~ as shown by their wettability. Consistency settling, color, 

taMoV K ^ "• properties most be cop: 

_V. . 5, 348;^(1935),--A paper sidered m evaluation of the agents The correct selection 

of the wetting agent wall materially reduce the time factor 


pamts and inks. W. H. Bo^ito 

Dehydrabon of pigments and pigment pastes by etectro- 

osmosis. J. F. Sacher. Parbe u. Laek 1935 , 543-^ 

A review of German patents J. W. Perry 

,-V0'7_®“d constitubon. L. Dittmar. Farbe u. Lack 
jy 35 , 47I-_.— A bnef discussion of the chem. constitulioo 
ot a no. of inorg pigments J. w. Perry 

A new laminal" reinforcing pigment. F. C. Atwood. 


in the expensive grinding operation. In adda. certain 
other properties of the pigmented product such as settling, 
brushing, levelmg and flow are frequently improved by 
wetuog agents W. H. Boynton 

^ A study of hydrogen-ion concentrabens of some aoueous 
^eat extracts. L. P. Hart. Nall Point. Vonrijh & 
Lacquer Assoc,, Ctre. No. 492, 202-7(1935).— The pa 
values of aq, suspensions of pigmeau may be of signm- 
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cance in paint technology The values of SO repre- 
sentative pigments were detd elcctrometrically on the 
supernatant litiuids from suspensions of 5 g of pigment m 
100 g of freshly distd. water. The glasS electrode was 
used G G Sward 

Cbiatne yellow and its production by some new methods 
R Heublyuni retntures, Pttmenls, Vernts 12, 132-3, 
155-8(1033) —A no of newly developed methods ore 
reviewed. J. W. Perry 

Seme physicochemical aspects of the iron hlues A. 
Wooller Patnt Manuf. 5, 32S-31(1935).-“A brief dis- 
cussion of reactions, reaction conditions, and vaneties, 
raw materials and manufg processes Formulas are given 
for a medium bronre soda blue and a super-non-bronze 
blue. W. II. Beaton 

Lithopone in white enamel manufacture Fnia Oht. 
Paint Manuf S, 302-4(1935). — Lithopone is used as a 
white pigment in spirit and other acid varnishes It 
prevents livenng A white enamel contg. 75% litbtqxnte 
and 25% ZnO equals the best com enamel Active 
hthopone pigment, lithoam, is used in oil enamel manuf. 
A peculiarity of hthoxin-pigmented enamels is the slight 
thickemng up shortly after manuf. With 20% ZoO and a 
dow'improvisg agent such as benzoic acid or crotomc 
acid this difficulty is removed W, II Boynton 

Zinc pigments In relation to southern climatic condi- 
tions S Werthan OffieiaJ Digest Fed. Paint 6f Vanish 
Produclum Clubs No 148, 321-8(1935).— See C A. 30, 
305' G. G Sward 

Ziae oxide— its properties and uses m paint manu- 
facture T, Stewart Remington Paint Manuf S, 202- 
6, 800-8, 355-7(1935)5 d C. A. 29, C776» — Factws 
affecting the wetting of pigments, or oil absorption, are 
(a) viscosity of the vehicle, (5) pigment-vehicle ratio, 
and (c) force of Cocculation Three stage# of floccula- 
tion of ZnO are illustrated by diagram Gloss paints and 
ot] absorption are discussed Properties of a well-made 
enamel are tested, also recipes contg. synthetic varnishes 
Yellowing is frequently caused by the mediums employed, 
and ZnO, if well made and of uniform parXKle size, is 
satisfactory Tbe time of wetting of pigments depends 
upon wetting forces, viscosity of vehicles, tbe amt of 
moeh workdone upon tbemirt. and the pactKlesiui and 
tbe forces of wetting between pigment and vehicle have 
a decided Influence on the true consistency W. H. B. 

Petroleum thinner vs turpentine J W. Brock Can 
ChtM Mil. 19, 297-8(1935) W «. Bt^ton 

Future of natural resins T. Hedlcy Barry. Oil 
Colour Trades J. 88, 1635, 1627(1935) —Congo copal, 
terpenes, dammars and kauri gum are discussed 

W. H Boynton 


Paints and painting to protect [food] equipment and 
plant intenof (Buht) (Sheeler) 12 Dispersions such us 
those of pigments (U S pat 2,021,143) 13 I^oteeting 
metals (with varnishl (Fr pat 7S4.998) 9. Spraying 
liquids in air [in paint spray booths] to effect its punfica- 
tion (U S pat. 2,021,281) l Testiogtheadhesivepiop- 
erties of coatings such as paint or lacquer (U S pat 
2,020,891) 13 


Mixing device suitable for tendzing settled pigments la 
cansofpamt Joseph Taccogna U. S 2,021,209, Nov. 
19. hfech. details. 

Lithopone. Gustave A. Kummer (to New Jersey Zme 
Co). U. S 2,021,420, Nov 19 For making bigh- 
strength lithopone, crude lithopone is pptd. by reaction of 
BaS with ZnSO, and is sepd. from assoed soln. Crude 
ZnS IS pptd from a sepg body of soln by reaction be- 
tween ZnCI, and BaS, the crude ZnS is sepd from assoed 
liquor, and is mixed with the crude lithopone, and the 
resulting mizt. IS calcined Cf C. A. 29, 8367' 

Zinc sulfide pigment Leon S Holstein and Geo F A. 
StuU (to New Jersey Zinc Co ) U. S 2.020,313, Nov. 
12 Fmely divided ZnS-beanng maternl such as zinc 
blende ore is heat^ and mixed with coned lltSOr iu 
excess of the cbem equiv. proportion for tbe ZnS and 
other metal sulfides present, under conditions which pro- 


duce active evolution of HfS and formation of ZnSO, 
without objectionable formation of elemental S, a purified 
aq sola of the ZnSO, IS prepd and the purified and coned 
HiS from the process is used to produce a ZnS ppt. from 
tbe ZnSO, An arrangement of app. is desenbed 

Zinc sulfide pigment. Arne J. Myhren and Byron 
Marquis (to New Jersey Zinc Co ). U. S 2,020,902, 
Nov 12. See Can 333,104 (C. A. 29, 8307'). 

Zme sulfide pigment. Geo. F. A. Stutz and Amc J. 
Myhren (to New Jersey Zinc Co). U. S. 2,0^,913, 
Nov. 12 Bubbles of gas are introduced into a body 
of mixed ZnSO, and HiSO, soln. to form a slurry of ZnS 
ppt. and the mixed liquor under treatment is moved 
countercurrenfly to tbe bubbles of H,S so that the soln ii 
brought into contact with H,S of progressively increasing 
conen , the ZnS ppt. is aged m the resulting impoverished 
sola and then retnoved from the soln. 

Paint vehicle from mineral oU Giovanni Fiore U. S 
2,020,936, Nov 12. For producing an oxidizable oil, a 
mineral oil is heated to a temp not substantially above 
100* (suitably about IDO*), mixed with up to about Vi 
its quantity of a vegetable oil such as Sesamum Indieuni 
oit and a current of O, is blown through the matenal fai 
about an hr while maintaining a temp of about IDO*, a 
mixt. of HNOs 1 and ale. 2 parts is added in a quantity 
about 33-50% the quantity of the oils, and a ^ler such as 
spirits of turpentine is also added. 

Suction ffitcT for prl&bsg Inks Paul Buschmann 
(Heinrtcb Zimmer, Inventor) Ger. 602,693. July 15, 
1935 (Cl I'M 23). 

Preventing offset In printing Jens A Faasebe. Fr 
781,826. July 25, 1935. Offset i$ prevented by atomizing 
a soln or suspension of a solid substance in a volatile 
liquid onto the pnated sheet An example contams gum 
arable 20. wood ak. 60 and 001,20% App. is described 

Pnating half tone designs on colored base materul luch 
4$ leather or fabrics Owen R. Huggins and Foster D. 
Snell (to Decorative Development, Ine ), U. S 2,021>- 
418, Nov 19 Solid color areas are discharged from the 
base material, such areas being coincident with a half tone 
design to be applied to tbe material, and the diseharnd 
areas are printed with a half-tone design produced ny 
pholomccbanical reproduction, both discharge and prist- 
ing being effected under pressure. 

Coiting<omposlt)on> John P. Hesbaren Brit 432,- 
403, July 23, 1935 Rubber is dissolved, in the nunut of 
paints, etc , by beating a mixt, of a neutral oil and rosin to 
300*F , adding a drier, e. g , Co Imoleate, further heating 
to 540*r.. adding rubber and heatmg until the rubber bas 
dissolved 

Resistance coatings and depositi. Radioaktiengesell- 
sebaft P S. Loewe Bnt 433,790, Aug 21, 1935 C, 
preferably as soot, is mixed, preferably in a ball mill, 
with a varnish base such as acetate or cellulose varnish or 
oil paint contg Zn white, and the mut. u applied to a 
support, e. g , ol glass, hard paper, ceramic material or 
mica, by painting or spraying or by an inking-wbeel. Tbe 
coating IS then sintered at 390-400° by slow heating until 
tbe resistance becomes const. 

Lacquers formed from a urea-formaldehyde reaction 
product Martin Luther, Wilhelra I^gs, Robert Gness- 
bach and Claus Heucic (to Unyte Corp )• U. S 2,019,- 
8G5, Nov. 5 Compds such as dimethylol urea, di- 
Riethylol thiourea, mono-mcthylol tbiourea or their mixts. 
are condensed in the presence of a practically anhyd org. 
solvent such as DtOH, etc , while heating until a clear 
soln IS formed and then beating the soln at least until a 
resinous condensation product is formed which can be 
pptd from the soln by addition oi ethyl ether. 

Lacquers and plastic masses I G Farbemndustne A - 
C Bm 432,762, Aug. 1, 1935 These contain the 
usual fundamental substances for such materials, together 
with a resinous, from vi!.cous hquid to solid, chlorination 
product of an aromatic hydrocarbon contg. at least 1 Cllt 
group as a member of a ring Hydrocarbons from which 
such pr^ucts may be rnade are tetra- and deca-hydro- 
napbtbalene, acenaphthrne, fluorene, benzantbrene and 
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IndcDC. and the conipns. may contain drying oils, chloral. 1 presenting boUi porous and non-porous areas of a ^ 
ated rubber and other solid conversion products of nib- such as on ordinary black and crackle lactjiicr w CMtcd 
her synthetic rcMns, cellulose esters and ethers and rcsiiis with o tc^^coat contg. a nietalhc ponder such as A1 «vtid a 
Sh as dan-mar. manih. Congo, mastic, etc. Pigments dye so that the topical dries “ 

mid fillers may be present. Among examples. (1) a over the non-porous areas and to the tindyed mcWlhc 
lacquer contains It cellulose, PliMe, HuOH, ale. and coIot over the porous a«M. Uo 

uhlonnilid Dceinphllienc and (2) an impregnating liquid Floof eoTerings Jobatmes lludcr lint. 4M,l5fl. 
contains clilonnalid indcne or benianthrenc, polyvinyl Aug. 9, 193j. A foundation material is 
chtofidc.Me.CO, rhMcandc>clohcxanc . from the underside with a moistiire-rcpcllent substance, 

Cellulose acetate composition suitable for films or lae- * e g . stearin, a mixt. of stearin and boiled Imsccd oil, 


auers. Kcnnah Irey (lo Commercial Solvents 

Corp ) I' S 2,020,247, Nov, C. Cellulose acctaic w 
used Miih a piasticinng agint produced by the estenfica- 
tioti of phthalic nnh>dfule 1 5-2 0 iiiols with about 1 mol 
of eihylcne gl>col with addn of a monohydne ale such as 
BuOH before the esterification is complete and furihcr 
hinting with addnl glycol to effect condensation by 


goudron, i e., lubricating oil residues to which asphalt 
may be added, and from the uppersidc with boded Imsecd 
wl to which a thickened oil, i e , air-blown boiled Imseed 
oU wliKh may contain a drier or paint, may be added and 
the upper surface is then coated with a plurality of layers 
of boded Imsccd oil and fillers, c. g , wood, cork, paper 
meal, straw meal, to which coloring materials may be 


reaction lietwcen the remaining free carboxyl and by- j addeil. To provide a brilliant surface, the product 


droxyl groups. 

Coating composition contaming synthetic restn, etc 
I'rncst G Peterson (to Hercules Powder Co ). U. S. 
2,022,140, Nov 20 A compn suitable for coating com- 
prises raw linsewl oil and a synthetic resin compruing the 
reaction product of a polyhydric ale. auch os glycerol, 
terpincne-malcie anhydride and a fatty acid 

Two-tone metallic finish Theodore A. Neuhaus (lo 
C.lidilcn Co) US 2,021,162, Nov 10 A surface' 


be coated with a mixt of copal or amber varnish, boded 
Imsccd od and ttirpeniine 

Compositions for linoleum, etc. John P Ilenharcn 
U S. 2,021, 0b3, Nov 12 A maten.vl suitable for use in 
making linoleum, odcloth, floor and wall coverings, insula- 
tion and the like is ohiamed liy heating common rosin to 
about 150*. adding a drier such as Co linoleate and heating 
to about 250*. adding rubber and stirring until the nibber 
is dissolved. 
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The interchange of ester radicals of fats. Hans G. samples The viscous, golden yellow oil, with odor re- 
Meyer cil/gem Oef- u. FtU-Zlf 32, 397-401(1035) — sembbog that of tung od, deposits stearin on standing: 
The liu and Me esters of fat acids and Ac esters of fatty * It had marked drying properties, but ils smtabihty in the 


ales were picpd. from the acids aod ales, derived from 
several fats. The eharacterislies of these os compared 
with the original fat ore tabulated. These esters arc 
purer than the ongmvl fvl and M. suggests they are con- 
venient for many tech, applications. The prepn of Me 
esters is more diflicult than that of (he Pu and Ac. 

M. ht. PUkur 


manuf. of paints and varnishes could he detd only by 
means of teeh. tests The small no of trees and slow 
growth in Sierra Leone vroutd preclude its com. utilization. 
BaloH$tts creyf^tota fruils from Uganda — rnnls stated to 
have been obtained from the Madi area of the Gulu dis- 
trict of Uganda had an av wt. of 5 7 g. and the kernels 6.7 
The kerncU contained C.47c HiO, and ynelded on 


Determining the free hydroxyl groups of fat acids and * extn. with light petroleum 40 of Koldett yellow oil, 


fat^ alcohols. C. Steiner. CArm.-2/g. 39. 79S-C 
(1935).— ^Vl(h the use of the Ac value and tliesapon value 
of the occtylatcd fat acids and ales , S. has formubled a 
series of equations for use as aids in detg. the av. no of 
free OH groups per mot. of fat acid', or fatty ale. in vanons 
fat-acid mixis, or fatly ale. mats hi. M Ptskur 
Filter cloths for the oil and fat Industries Josef 
ffefrer. t7ri- « Ji, SffS~T(tii35 ). — 


equiv. to 50^ on the dry kernels and 5 0% on the whole 
fruits; the residual meal had a bitter unplea.sant taste, 
contained a saponin'reacling principle, and a principle 
giving faint pos. reactions with the usual olkaloidal re- 
agents. The od had the following charactenstics: dlj 
0 9220, fits 1.4040, acid value 0 0, sapon. value 191 C, I 
value (Wijs, 3 hrs.) 9S 0, unsaponifiabte matter 0 3%, 
sofufifying pi. of fatty acfcls 3d 0* The residual meal 


Several com. filter cloths were tested with oils contg ^ had (he following compn. (figures in parentheses give the 
bleaching earths There was considerable variation fa the compn calcd lo7%fat): H,0 8 9 (S 3), crude protms 

durabihiy of thosemade with cotton. The poorest camel- 4S8 (45.7), fat 0 0 (7.0), N-frce ext. 3021 (28 3), crude 

hair filler cloth was 4 times more durable than the best fiber 5 9 (6 5), ash 6.6 (621), nutrient ratio 1-0 C5 {!• 

cotton one which was ‘/i cheaper. Since the material to 0.97), food units 154 (160), Owing to the difliculty of 

be filtered ii.usual1yacid,H. recommends the uscofammal- -lepg. the kernels from the shell it b doubtful whether the 

tihcr *'*’cc cloths. M. M. ri;,kur od could be profitably product commercially, though it 

0-1 **5*^?' Bull. Imp Intt. 33, could be employed for soap-making aod probably also for 

io-yofc fratts from Sierra Leone The g edible nurposts. The residual meal would be suitable only* 

Identified as Ajrcheonia ilorosperma ^fdlbr. os Jerhbser. Xmenta amencana fruits from S. Afrtcn — 

u **»■,. ”* f^c>-aceac). Examn. of 0 samples of fruit gave The fruits had an av. wt. of 2 2 g. and consisted of 41 '•'Z 

the following rwdts: av. wt of a fruit 7.3-11 8g.,av.wt. pulp and shell and 53 8% kemek which contained 5 1% 

of 1 kernel 4 0-( .2 e.. sliell m fruits .Tl.4.44 11 i-rT..t« ii.n .,:.i.i..i —.2 _.t. i.-t., i or, nr-. '? 

56 O-CS G, 


the following results: a 

fr^»t» 31.4^4.0, kerneis H|6 and yielded, on extm with light petroleum, 00.6% of 

frint. 1 ^' *“£.7** * f® 8-93.8, ml wbolc fiuits. Owing to its viscous character, the oil couW 

comli 8^1-4%. The oils extd. from probably not be successfully obtained by prcs.ring. Oil 

,i.n Leone in 1917 extd. with petr. ether had a relatively high iinsaponifubli 

? «’53.vq9090. 9 content consisting mainly of a nibbe^l.ke sllh^tSce 
cxld. with MeiCO had a considerably lower 

s • n—. .. *■ ’"wer proportion of 

with petr. ether 


na 1 5020-1 5110, acid value 0 4-10 3. sanon value fi., ...... — ... . 

matfer^o'3'l*'oi^'‘^sol^d^'*'^ 9-157.1, imsaponifiable nnsapomfiable content contg. a much lower propJlioiTof 

mm in some samples and no iellv at the end of nn m,„ 
m others, 1 test (addn. c 
CHChand allowing to star 

m 1 „ station In -0 l.„. or moro in Ihe other nir.i.lSr'Stn;«YrtT,7MherVad thi (0110^?, co™S“l 
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H«0 10 6, crude proteins 44 6, oU 1 9. N-free e»t. 
crude fib« 52, ash 4 7%, eyanogenetic glucosides nose, 
nuinent ratio 10 8, food uoits 149. The MciCO^td. 
oil might be suitable for soap mabing, aad possibly, after 
refimng, for edible purposes. Under present conditions it 
IS doubtful whether Xtmenta Lemels could be profitably 
exploited as a source of oil, except possibly tor local 
marbets Slerculta foeltda seeds from the Gold Coast — 
The so-called "fruits” of Slercului Joeluia are in reality 
seeds possessing a 3 layered seed coat The av. wt per 
seed was 2 g The seed consisted of. outer seed^coat 
layer (gray, thin papery) 3 G, middle layer (pinbish 
brown and pulpy) 16 2, inner layer (very darb reddish 
brown and homy) 26 2, bemef 54 Q% Both (he middle 
layer of the seed coat and the bcmel contained oil, the 
total yield, expressed on the entire seeds, being 34.2% 
The middle li^r of the seed coat contained 7 9% HiO and 


0, 1 7 6. nnsaponifiable matter 0 9%, sobdifymg point of fatty 
aetds 28 8*. The oil was similar to that of the seeds 
previoQsly eiamd (BuU. Imp last 11,61(1913)); after 
refining it would be suitable for edible purposes, but it 
ts doubtful whether, under present conditions, it could be 
profitably used A Papmeau-Couture 

The milfonabon of fish oil Welwart. Seijensteder- 
Zlg. 52, 707-S, 731-2(1935) — A review. Thirteen refer- 
ences. J. W. Perry 

Alncanbeeswaz Anon. Buff. /mp. /nit 33,294-363 
(1935) — ^Two samples from the Gambia were of normal 
conpn and had the usual phys and cbetn. cbaracterisucs 
of African beeswax. One sample from Tanganyika was of 
nonnat conpn and had the usual phys andchem charac- 
teristics of African beeswax except for a somewhat higher I 
value and lower clouding temp (Salamonand Scaber test), 
great significance attaches to these exceptions 


43.2% (46 9% on the dry basis) of oil with the toUowuig 3 One sample from Kenya had analytical charactenslics 11 


characteristics d!{* 0 8652, nu 1 4615, acid value 4 5, 
sapon value 198 1, I value (Wijs, 3 hrs ) 84 5, un- 
saponifiable matter 0 7% The bemel contained 6 0% 

H]0 and 50 4% (53 6% on the dry basis) of oil with 
following characteristics d}S 0 9281, 114a 1 4030, acid 
value 0 6, sapon value 191 1, I value (Wijs, 3 brs ) 

83 6, unsapomfiable matter 0 6%, solidifying point of 
fatty acids 30 8*. Both oils gave a pos Helphes test, the 
kernel oil more strongly The kernel oil polymerued in ' 

6 5 min at 245*; the seed<oat oil failed to polymerue in 
15 mm at 290*, but thickened somenhat and darkened 
The residual meals from the seed^oat layer and from the 
bemel, resp , bad the following compn : H|0 11.9, 99. 
crude proteins 9.5, 31.7; fat 4 4, 7^, N-free ext. 49.3, 

43 5, crude fiber 21 6, 2 6, ash 34, 5 1%; outnent ratio 

1'6B, 1:19, food units, 84. 141. It is ualibety that, in 

worbng on a com scale, the bemel meal could be obtained j stearM acid, the rtauliisg Na soap usually causes 


agreement with those previously recorded for East Afncan 
beeswax, with the exception of the d (0 9707 as compared 
with 094^-0 9650), acid value (13 1 as compared with 
I7J-21 6), ester value (87 I as compared with 06 2-80 8) 
and ratio no (6 6 as compared with 3 6-4 2} Compin- 
son of a sample of crude and a sample of refined wax from 
the same source showed that the departures from generally 
accepted charaetenstics is due to the compn of the crude 
wax, and not to a change in compn on refining 

A Papmeau-Couture 

Historical (note on the) bleaching of beeswax Georg 
Buchner. SetJensteJer-Zli 62, 8ol-2(1935) —The de- 
vetopnient of tnodem methods is traced J. W. Perry 
Hie emnlsifying properties of white wax and borax 


free from the bony inner layer of the seed coat, and the 
large percentage of indigestible fiber in the Utter would 
preclude the use of such matenal as a stock food Owing 
to the structure of the seeds, it is improbable that tbe 
middle Uyer of the seed coat and kernel could be effectively 
sepd and the 2 different oils expressed from there The 
oil from the total seed would be suitable for soap reabiRg, 

and possibly also for edible purposes. L,»phifa aUla .. — 

fruits from Uganda-Fruits of cfala Banks (locally 6 Pfaff RteehsIcS lad u. Kosmeltk 10. 180-1(1935).— 


n oil-m- 

water emulsion W^en” 25% HjO (14 6% white was, 
about 60% liquid paraffin) and not over 1% borax ts used, 
a srater-in^il emulsion is formed which becomes less 
stable as the borax content approaches 1% The change 
of phases is sot dependent on the while «nx; it taka 
plaM in precisely the same manner with a mixt of params 
hydrocarbons S Waldbott 

Prom the notebook of the toip maanfietnrer Karl 


known as "Liku”) from the Madi area of tbe Cutu district 
had an av. srt. of 0 76 g , and the kernels 0 42 g The 
kernels contained 12 7% HjO, and on extn seitb bght 
petroleum yielded 36 9% (42 J% on dry beroels, 20 3% 
on entire fnuts) of pale yellow, semi-solid fat having the 
following characteristics d;;* 0 8604, m. p. (open-tube 
method) 24 5*, om 1 4610, acid value 7 0, sapon value 
187 9, 1 value (Wljs, 3 brs ) 73 2, nnsaponifiable matter 
1.3%, solidifying point of fatty acids 43 8*. Tbe residual 
meal possessed a strong, bitter taste, contained 534% N, 
with the usual albaloidal reagents gave famt pos reactions 
which were not typical of alkaloids, and contaiued a 
saponm Tbe oil would be suitable for soap making, and 
possibly for edible purposes after refining The meal 
would be suitable (or use only as a (ertiluer. (Maa 

pvlchra fruits from South Afnca — Tbe present sample , . , 

contamed less oil than the previously examd. one from g Srijaineder-Zt[ 62.929-30(1935); cf. .. 

Six recipes are given J. W. Perry 

Sh^poos Ralph H. Anch Svap 11. No. 11. 26-9, 


I^lin-od soaps, filled curd soaps and soaps with crude 
coconut or patrn kernel oils are discussed. H M. B 

The calrulabon of the amount of alkali required for 
aaponification. G Knigge Sttfeasteder-Zig 62, 941-2. 
963-4(1935); cf. C. A 29, 1670’.— Sample ealens are 
given and a paper by Knngs {C.A 29, 6783‘) is cntieued 
J W. Perry 

Free and actual soap alkali Th Ruemele. Alittai. 
Od- a. Fttl-Ztg 32, 409-12(1935).— A review 

M. M Piskur 

Starch as a filler for soap Hans Nitscbke. Setfen- 
iiederZlt 62, 840-1(1935), cf C. A. 29, 0783*— A 
Central Areeiican soap maker discusses his experiences 
Up to 15% starch can be incorporated in soap without 
adversely affecting the quality. J W. Perry 


Rhodesm (C. A. 19, 1957), but tbe oils and residual meals 
from the 2 samples were of similar compn LuJa (xkm) 
kernds and butter from the Sudan, cf C. A. 28, 1561' — 
Tbe butter prepd in the Sudan, and also that prepd atibe 
Imp. Inst, from kernels obtained from the Sudan, had 
consts generally similar to those previously recorded, 
except that the butter prepd. in the Sudan had a some- 
what low m.p ; the unsapomfiable matter contentful the 
samples were lower than those usually present in West 0 
African shea kemtb Salrad^a perstto fruits from the 
Sudan— The fruit, weighing 7 g per 100, were composed 
of 61.2% pulp and 33 8% s^, contained \23% IliOand 
13.3% oil, equiv to 152%en the dry basis and to3t3% 
on the seeds Extn. with bght petroleum gave a hard, 
^ght yellow fat basing the foltosnng charactenslics' 

_ 1 <500, m. p (open-tube method) 31B*, 


53, No. 12, 33-^(1935). — The compn , clanfication, per- 
fuming, an^ysis and packaging of shampoos are discussed 
E. Scherubel 


Oils and fats Sidney Musher. Fr 785,927, Aug 22, 
1935 These are presmwed from rancidity by incorporat- 
ing therewith or infusing thereinto a vegetable material 
such as barley, oats, maize, soybean seed, cotton seed or 
toumesol. The vegetable material is removed after the 
treatment. ^ , 

Steam-heated vessel for melting fats Waagner-Biro 
A.-G. Austrian 142,908, Oct. 10. 1035 (a. 23a). 
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28 — Suf’ar, Slarch ami Gums 


Fattr acids «nd thetr latlt; toapa. I. G. I'nrl)rn{nel»s> 
trie A^G. nrlt. i 11,780, Ahk. H. lOI.’). Tlic acl.h or 
whs thtffofnrc olifainctl hy hc.Jlinjf oxliJuioH pri»larMof 
liqiilil or aoUil nonaromaHc hydrcKurtious to nlmvc 200* 

111 tlir presence of 11 iiniUT prcsiiirc and In the presence ol 
nIV.. siihslance^, lUirinc or nficr the sipoti , nncl then 
TfmovinK the im<nponlliahlc products. 'I he acids may Iw 
ohiaineii hy acidilyiriK «ith mineral ncld. Dutins the 
heating, any H>0 present or formed may he rruiovcd. 
The oxidation proilucts may he trentrd while disvdviil lit 
org. soUents. Among examples, parnflin oil or wn* 
oxidation pro<tucts or soaps therefroin nre heated under 
pressure with NaOI! In an atm. of H produced insoiiie 
cases hy the nddn of 7n dust, with or without a Nl cata- 
lyst and the Howponihahle snhiiaiues are removnJ hy 
means of jifeOll, iso-I’rOII or henxine 

Removing the "catalyst taste" front hydrogenated oils 
Dietrich llihlisch U S 2,0Jl,.Vi2, Nov lU Hydro- i 
genated oils such os those from Hsh oils anil oils from other 
sea aniniaN and from drj mg vegeialdi oils arc treated with 
an alk. compd such as NUiCarhnintc or rarlmmale, Mkall 
metal hicaihon-ite, iliethanolamme or triethinol-tinlne 
(sultahly at a temp, of ahoiii 7il I !()*) until esohithm of 
gas ceases. Cf C. A 20, RWi« 

Sulfonatabto material aultabte for making Tutkey-ted 
oil lubstitutea, etc Melvm I)e Groule and Iternhurd 
Kelser (toTrctolllc Co ) U S 2,1120, Nov 12 An * 
unsatd., saponlfiahle, fatty luntcrinl is producerl, e. p , 
from sardine oil, hy oxidizing with air at I'lO until 
there Is a drop in 1 no to a value ol not over iwo-thlrds the 
original 1 no and a corresponding iticriase in the acetyl 
value, and then subjecting the oxldoed material to ther- 


t mat dccompn. nt 270-310* with a loss In wl. of not over 
12% U. S. 2,020,00') relates to siilfo ilerlvs. of material 
surli ns Him produced and which may be nciitraliicd with 

NiI«OH, 

Alcohols. Deutsche llydrierwcrkc A.-O. (Watlher 
Stiiraiilh. Inventor). Oer 0in,7fl.'>, Aiig. U, 101.’) (Cl. 
12 b. 5 02). lllgh-mol. ales, arc ohialntd by sapong. 
waxes, vrlilch may have bicn hyilrogcimled, with solid or 
liigidyconcd nti olkallesor alk. earths at l')0-2N)*. The 
s.ip<md product moy be subjected to distn. or extn. 
proccssts In on example, sperm oil is licated with Ca- 
(OH)i « Cl.’O* for 5 lirs. The prcMiuct is a •1(1% yield of 
ak with u fish-hke sitiell and a 00% yield of a snlvc-bke 
odorless Cutty acid 

Soap lUnianilii Cfiytnn and Hatpli R. IJurns (to 
Itcf.nlng, Ittc ) U S *2,010,775, Nov. 5 In a contiiui- 
oils piiKcss, re.mlve soap-forming nmtcnsls arc mixeil In 
ptopcf pro|«>ftloiis and siiniclcnt pressure Is cxerti d on the 
mitt tocsiise it to flow ilirnitgli n nsirlcted biatlng zmic 
where It Is liented to aceelcrnte reiuiion, the soap escapes 
through a discharge orifice the friclioinl resistance of 
which lends to build up a considerable pressure In the 
hcutlngznne: the soip Is cooleit, after It leaves the heating 
zone ond while still under pressure, surTiilenily parthlly to 
solidify It, and a mcubrier siieli as u filler or perfiimi; H 
odded during the cooling, and the finished soap is extruded 
and cut into bars App. is described, and 11 S 2,010,770 
rrhies especially to siirfi npp 

Soap-frame itripper. John Wm-sner (to CInciiiiiati 
S<Mp Co ) US 2,020,755, Nov 12 Slrucliirnl, 
mcch. and ojieraiive details 


28-SUGAU. STARCH AND GUMS 


neat balance in Italian sugar factories GIno Catboni. 
Inif. tattat, t(>tf. 2d. .1')5>4<i7(llitS). L Ciisochs 

Utility of Pii determinations In tho sugar industry, 
rh. Orth. I\ull Auot. rfiua. S2, Tli^'SSdul'd.—ltac- 
ticalexpii.havesliown liiat in the control of factory opt ra- 
tions where the Pn is lielow 0 or olmvc K 6, and in detg. < 
the olky. ol liiglily biificrcd materials like molasses, the 
oM titration method is preferable because of iia greater 
sensitivity. However, in the snlfitaiion of beet juices 
or sirups to a pn below 8, and in the control ol cane-sugar 
maniif andolrelminglliedein.of Pu Islietier. Tliccolorl- 
metric pn method is preferolile for sugar product s, iKsxmsc 
certain nnnsugars in tliein disiiirti measurements with 
belli the II and the Qiiinii.sdrnne cJwt/Adr, .oxul ivriuusr 
with nnliuireretl solns the cloc. meih<Hl requites spechl 
equipment. Hut the elec, method should be used toebetk 
the ImfTer solns. required for tlic color comparisons. The 
/>H (letns. must always be made under the same conditions 
ol temp., ddn., tic., in order tliot eomparoblc results 
can he obtained. In Hie lab , test tubes shoiitd be ttsctl 
for the comparisons, but In tlic faelory the ipot-plalc 
method is usually sufllclent. p, w. kertmn 

The first "hatf-shadow" potarlmeler. Noil Deerr. 
Intern, Sutnr J. J7, -121-2(11135) .-An liislorkol note. 

Sucrose, beet pulp and adsorption, * rewind 
Marlralre. Hull. awe. chim. 52. 775-8(1035).— When 

without and wlHi the nddn. of o known quantity of sucrose, 
«t' between lhe2 results is less tlian theqiwiiHt; 
ol sucrose odded. and the dillerence becomes greater the 

more sucrose Is oddeil. II. i;. Cazauhon. fbiJ. 778-0 

The obove phenomenon can be explained by ndsorpllwi 

?? diflnslon from unntpturwl 
cells into the extn. liquid. I*, w, z„i«,n 

auMr77on‘’!i,i‘'* properties of English beet 

W “O'”*?- T. N. Monb. 
1M4 tM InwtIitaUon Vwd 

IWI, 183-6(1035).— Samples of beet sugars, including 


some brown unrefined sugars and mnkssses, were tested 
against a standard pure rant sugar nnd o specblly pure 
coni.ennesugnr. It was simwnt hot tlir inhiliiiing property 
Is genernllv dlstrlliuted in licet sugars nnd Is pnrticuturly 
abundant in beet moltsses nnd brown l>eet siignra. Vari- 
ous kinds of fruits were packed in dotitilc-lneqiiered tons 
with (a) a pure wliite sugar possessing tieiiber inhibiting 
nor accelerating properties ond (5) 3 pins of the same sugar 
mixerl with I part ol brown bcil sugar possessing strung 
inhibiting properties. Tlic cans were examd. pcriinHc- 
ally for Il-swells nnd perforations. In every case (except 
1. where the loss due to swelling had atiaintil serious 
dimensions) there was an advantage in Using the sugar 
wJUIfJ) dc.O.wb/Jj' mviAtw.') jp.v AwWbV.w .w.W 

A. I’aplnean-Cniitiire 

Lowered value of abnormally fomed beets and losses 
resuUiag from Injured roots. Rcrdiinnd Kr>l. 
Zuelerind. Ctchethiab Htp. 59, 451-0(1113.5). — bee C. A 
29.5tS7«. r. M. 

The abnormal appearance of blossomed beets duHng 
IWJ Josef rizler. Z. ^ueberimf. Cechfutovnk Rrp. 60. 
I-lfl(lW6).— See C. A. 29, 4121‘. I'. M. 

Effects of freezing temperatures on sugar cane In the 
Florida Everglades. II. A. Honrne. 1 la. Agr. Expt. Sta.. 
Hull. 278, 2-12(101.1). — I’lehl samples of 75 sep. ndd- 
stnlk cores were extd in n powerful hand press nnd pre- 
served In glass jnrs with a little llgCb A special twd {« 
rcqulTdl for making the so-called "corc-piinch" snmpliq^v, 
Tl>c hand press gave on extn. yield of 00% of the Iptnl 

! uice. A Rumll bund rr/ratlometer was found very useful 
n detg. the sol solids in tlie canc juice. Frozen enne gave 
satisfactory yieliis of sugar since the dcteriorntlori 
refativefy stow. Tice nhsence of the cottmion sugnr-Iir.use 
difliciilties nsimlly caused by the decoinpn of frozen Cnne 
am! the formation of mannitol, dextran nnd AcOIl Wns 
noteil In connection with the handling of a cnne crop c,ver 
« 75-day period nfier freezing. C. U. Felletj 

An Improved Instrument for testing rind hardness in 
K. L. Khanna. /Igr. Lm^toek Indin, k 
164-8(1036).— The instrument consists of a measured 
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capacity Tinas incased in a cylindncal barrel aad realms '* 
na a piston point wbicb bas as extended rod xritb a bole 
at Its free end to hold tie needle point. The pointerwhich 
indicates the p-esnse exerted is fixed to the piston and 
tnoxes tn a croote cut is the barrel The dikm of the 
pieroa? point is 0 75 mn The nstrumest is also ttry 
useiud for sit.<i>U'z the c^nesiays and finetreinSity ej toUt 
Z. D. Jacob 

Ash is raw cane suears Louis Saltier, John £ hlull « 
and Irnng Lorpe facSs abcul Sutar 30, 
cf C. A 21, ZS'H, 24, 1242— 'The formulas prertousiy 
given for the d'tn of ash by ireasureiaents of elec, ctmd 
apply onlv to filtered solas of raw sugars If the solus, 
are not fil'ered, the foUosnag fomtilas are to be used 
pereentaie of total ash » OJMI5 Cp6 K ~ 0 0001951 Kt + 

0 41C0, percentage of a‘h in the water-sol portioa of ihe 
sugar- oa;iS5S^-0<XXKKe4^i-j-04174. Iheresults 
are within 0J75 of the chen ash, in most cases mthtn 0X0 3 
If greater accuracy is desired, filtered solns should be 
used F. Zerban 

Pnntj {LSercece between first-expressed cane juice 
and sirup Carlos I. Locsir. Intern Sutaf J. 37, 431'3 
(l93o) — Two reasons are given lor the Terence between 
ihecnisher jujie and sirup pinnues One is the higher glu- 
cose ratio of the erusher juice than of the clarified juice or 
sjcp The other is the eombiced e*^ect of the foDowtng ^ 
factors (1) double clarification of the impure fraetioas, 

2) use of small reseulers, (3) appUcaUaa of hot tn«d for 
mctration on the rmll, (4) Qiuck removal of the bght 
rciS jmeea from the tsaeerauoo svstan and (S) hidUsg 
the corbiaed pnxaiy mod and secondary juice (o Zlfi- 
233*F , the reaetasn ol the secondary cUnfied when dis- 
charged being C 7 to 64 Pa P. P. LaogVns 

RefnetoQetne enzutioQ «f dissotred lohds ta near 
imps watiraag men near H C S d- Xt'haQey $ 
InUrn Sugar J 3 7, 553-6 fl '’<3.5) — Solids by refractoireter 
and solids by dry tag talcea on sirups cootg invert sugar 
show deferences which are partly or wholly due to the 
assusplios that dextrose and levulose have refnetrve 
indices ideaucal with those of sucrose at the same cooens 
Pure sixro^ amps of hsowp conca and wegbi were 
csed, refractive indices were taken before and after dJ- 
fsest degrees of BversKin with 02 S' HCl The resnlts . 
showed that the refractometer wAids read too tow for th« ° 
partially inverted sirups The mean value deld was 
0X21% for ea ch one % cd invert sugar pt tjeu i lovtr'Kia 
with inrertasc gave a value of 0/C2% for each one % 
of invert sugar present Synthetic cixts of pure socrow, 
pure dextrose and pure levulose gave a di^erence ta re- 
fractometer solids of only 0X93% for each on- % of inrert 
sugar p'eseot This diference m behanor is assumed to 
be due to the fact that the sugars prepd from starch aad 7 
mn h a are not sdentasd with those from the tnvemina of 
cane sugar D. P. Laogiois 

jlteport enl mgsi techno’.osy JClanficalion of re- 
fractory jiuees ] tV' L hlcCleery Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters* Assoc., Free. 54‘i Atin Heehtg tR/pl. Onm 
tn Cktri-Expt SH ) 1934,91-103, cf. C- J. 28,7051» — 
Jnexp.l runs on a factory scale, clanficatkm was not mark- 
edly improved by the u^e cf Xa aluminate. \t1tb Zn . 
byposulnte there sras marked decolomatioo but the juices 
darkened rapidly afterward; the be^ rer.il* s were obtamed 
in combmauon srith double sjperpfcosphaie. Fromumg 
results were obtained by treating the juice with more than 
the ti v ia l a.mt of hme and pptg the excess lime wsib CCA 
Treatment cf the mixed juice with SOi piodiiced a maiked 
increase m clarity, accoopamed by a dsrease m cobw, 
the jmee settled rapidly and while there was a moderate 
increase m tie vo!. cf settlings, the settlings filtered wcO 9 
wi'di a firm washable cake ifoa-amS'icjum phorhate 
"A" was superior todoubi- supcrpho-pliate m all reflects 
except few the clarity cf tie jiace and in this respect the 
improvement snth tie latter did not compensate for other 
d-sadrastages. lIon-am-Toiiratn pho*phate '3" aad 
(MWiHPOt srere not rutted for dan^ttoa purpose* 
( The to-ms "oon-acunoc-am phosphate A" and *'moji- 
anuaoojua pho»phate B” apparently refts to the cues 


materials sold und-r the names of Ammophos A 
Ammophos B ) K. D. Jacob 

Redsong rnbstances tn diffosfoa juice. Reoato Salam 
and Mano Tesioni Ind. lacasr. ttal 28,400-1(19^)/— 
The digereace between the total reducing sugars, as invert, 
tntmu twice the levulose content (by reduction of Ost’s 
iota ) vane* with the quality and the state of ptesesvatioa 
of the beets The larger this difi'erence for stored beets, 
the greater is the degradation of non-sugar substanM, 
pectms, etc. L. Cusachs 

The ps-CaO diagram of jniees. D. Meneghmi sad I. 
Sorgato Ind sacmr- «l(*/.28, 443-53(1935) —Knosriedge 
of the pH-^0 relation over a whole season for each beet 
factory juice and refinery liquor enables a mote systertatic 
control over mfg. operationj In the raw jioce, ps and 
jiunty values run parallel The £b electrode was used. 

I.. Cusachs 

The masofactnre of “invert ayntp" from ntrplns cane. 
Cohn tv*. WaddeU. InUrn. Sugar J. 37, 392-3(1935); 
tf. C A. 29, 6785' —The process « to gnnd cane, partly 
clarify the jmee. axld acid, invert tuScieet sucrose to pre- 
vent cryslo and cone, to a sirup of about £6* Bnx. The 
acid is added to the juice and tavenion u earned out ta 
the evaporators The sirup is neutrXued after Imnag 
the evaporators and before going to the pans A sirup 
having an invert/sucrcse ratio of 210 or greater vras found 
tobesalefromerystn. P. P. langlots 

Pegenerabvr evaporation by thennocompressors. L. 
A Troop. InUrn. Sugar J. 37, 386-9(1935).— Several 
diagrams are gtven UlustraUng the use of thexmocxitspres' 
sors tn sugar-factory evapn- V. P. Langl^ 

The opbAal coagnUbon with, bote; the infioence ef 
natnrU aXcalmity. J. Pfdckaad T. Valitko. Z Ztuier- 
ini. CtthoihMk Pjp 59. 46>-7i{l935),— See C. A. », 
6439*. P. JI. 

Psteebos ei adoltersbon in maple sinp A tunplified 
npid method hued on eleetneel condsctvity. Augustas 
Conha. Ini Zng Chem., Anal Li. 7, 426-7(1935^— 
A modification of the method of SseU (cf. C. A. 7, 4621) 
was used snth 7206 sirups. Values frm 40 to 200 were 
observed Smips with values tsdex 100 were coasidexed 
adulterated Canadian straps showed higher valses than 
.Aisencan, sad darker sirups higher values than Gghl- 
colored Sirups. Amji Le Vescoate 

Investigation of the aromahe matanals in maple sugar. 
. Rm Bud A. Latne Can. J. JUtearch 13B, 175^ 
1935) —The aromatic substances occumsg in maple 
simp and sugar arc partly sohd and partly resinous, the 
former conig. vanUhn aniS vasHhc aad and the latter 
yielding guaiacoU The aromatic substances tn the sap are 
locreasi^ by the process of boiling The yellow or bro*n 
cblovatioQ of the strap ts sot essectUHy due to the prod jc- 
liOQ of caramel but to the formation of phenols. The 
bark ol the maple contains "acerose" which hydrolytes 
cooifertn and amygdalm. 5XapIe sap contains an amyl- 
ase type of enzyme which transforms starch into a disac- 
ebaxide at relatively low temps The wood of the maple 
contains very little comfenn and this is transformed into 
resinous tubstances of tie oatnre of lignin early in Sept 
Alapie seeds do rtot contain coniferm tot do contain the 
tame aromatjc substances as the strap* It '* suggested 
tfcat conJerm may be the mother substance of the vaciUiu 
The atPtca observed dtmeg the toiLsig of snaple tap u 
due pnncipally to the formation of hadr^al and partially 
to sisa!! quantities of oiiei arcmaiic cooipds Destiuc- 
ttve fubhmation cf hadroetal prodoces vanillin, va- 
nilic acid end guaiaccl just as dom the aromatic ext <4 
maple sirap Hadromal probably does cot occur in the 
tree state m the srood tot is syntbeticaDy fonred from 
lignm by catalytic action. J. W. Shipley 

Detersunabon of fiber % cane by an indirect method 
Saktrpada Sanyal Inlern. Sugar J. 37, 399-1(1935) — 
The fiber % cane is at present calcd. from the fonrttla’ 
R - ICO - 100117(100 - B). where F - fiber % cane, 
B* srater % rape and B » the Bni of the expressed 
juice. For laore precise results S. proposes a difitrent 
value for B This value is the Bnx of tie abs.jtnce wticb 
ss lAi^ed by tnultiplying tit Brix of tit primary <« 
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crusher) .«ice by a dry milling factor. This factor « ob- 7 Kept oa cb^mry Igroxfth-fa.lvre of atn^ncme h 
tained by dividing tb~nnt ol the mixed luice by that of refined sugar} (fiance) 15. 

the rrintary for crusher) jmcc. D. P. Langlois ' ■" ' , 

The nnfennentabic sugar content of cane moUsses Sugar. Sprechels Sugar Co Fr. Aug. 10, 

F. Reindel and A. Frey. Inlern. Svt't', J- 37, a»^5 App, described for recovering sugar from soln. 

(I93'5) —Previous investigators have described a product {{| which the rate of feed of CaO is regulated with respect 
of the 'reaction of bases on (f-gliiefr,c and d-fructose to t|,«. ^te of flow of the soln. itself. The proportion is 
which they have given the name "glutose ” They believed jug], after leaving the point of admission of the CaO 
It to be identical with the unfermcntable sugar residue of ^ the soln. contains practically the whole of the CaO ncccs- 

cane molasses. More recently it has been proposed tha« to ppt the sugar The particles of CaO arc broken 

this residue is not a simple sugar but a mixt of sugars upinthesoln Cf C A 29,8nS8‘ 

The authors give exptl evidence tn support of the btter Sugar «trup Starkefabnie Kyntz G. m b If. Ger. 
claim The residue from completely fermented molasses 610,98'), Aug 9, 1015 (Cl 8D» 101). Freshly converted 
was fractionated with abs ale and a fermentable sugar was mgar sirup is refined by treatment with alkali to give a 
sepd Furthermore 2 osarones were sepd , one m I9t^ pn value of above C. After removal of the pptd impurities, 

I'i'j* which suggested galactose, the other m 20f-20C the sirup is acidified to a ^ value of 4.5-5.7, filtered and 

which points to glucose or fructose D P Langloii coned The sirup is preierahly made alk by Ca(OfI)t 
Production of hJgb-test molasses Victormo M 3 and acidified by fCO,lI), or II, SO. 

Kilayko Suzir Srxs Id, 3S&-8(111)) — Dataware given Defecating diffusion Juices Rudolf Picka. Brit 


of heavy invert sirup from cane jmee L Cusachs 
'ilie molasses question 'and the lahne coefficient It 
Dutilloy. Bull atsoc ‘ehim 52, 76f>-6{lin5> — The 
saline coeff is not a reliable criterion of the eihaustton of 
(beet) molasses The latter should be judged by the ratio 
of the molasses wt to that of white sugar produced This 
ratio should not exceed 0 33, except m abnormally di 
yrs F. W. 7efban 

The amber sorghum from Minnesota as a source of 
sugar and alcohol. Cesare Grossi fad. inecat tial 28, 
408-16(1935) — The agr results are promising, and the 
plant offers possibilities as a source cf ale , acetone, Bu 
ale. and cellulose L Cusachs 

Juiciness and sweetness In sorghum stalks. G N 
Rangaawami Ayyangsr Madea Atr / 23,356-2(1935) 
-The juice from sweet -stalked yarieties was higher m Dru j 


▼slue sod sucrose content and lower m Cl than was the 
jutte from raneties which produced pithy and insipid 
Italics. K. D. Jacob 


432.40), July 25, 193." ' See Fr. 781,232 (C A. 29, 
01C2*) 

Sugar recovery. Spreckels Sugar Co Fr. 78.3,308, 
Aug 8, 1935. Sugar is recovered from dild. molasses, 
etc , as Ca sucrate in increased amt by treating the soln. 
. soas to reduce to a fine state the sucrate which it contains, 

abnormally dry By this means the insol layer of Ca sucrate on the particles 
r. W. 7efhan * jj bfokfn and fresh ppts may be formed. 

Recovery of nonsugars from molasses, etc Gustave 
T Rewh U S 2,022,003, Nov 20 Materials such as 
molasses, malted gram products, sugar wastes, sweet 
waters and fruit juices, suitably dild , are treated with 
isopropyl ale until a sepn of the materials mto layers 
(one of which contains nonsugars m lufficieotly refined 
condition for processing) is effected 
Dextrose. International Patents Development Co 


Cane ecology (Hardy) IS. Effects of sod liming on sugar 
cane (Rodnguez) IS. Sod conditions detg. response of 
sugar cane to fertilization with potash (Turner) IS 


Ff 785,057, Aug. 1, 1035. V’ery pure cryst dextrose is 
obtamed lo a vessel mamtamed under const, vacuum, 
fresh soln being added to the vessel during the stage 
when the dextrose deposits from the soln. on the nuclear 
crystals at a speed greater than the speed of evapn of the 
water, so as to reduce gradually the b p. At the end of 
the operation the soln. is dild. with water. 


29--LEATfrER AND GLUE 


atLCs aocEKS 


Scientific development of the leather industry, with either dibutyl phthalate or tricresyl phosphate, with 
Alphonse Fievez Baurse aux euirs de Btlf. 193S, ffo 10, theaddn of synthetic resins to give improved adhesion. 
Cutr Uek. 24, 318-20(1935) — An address. II. B. M. II. B. McrrUl 

Corrosion of metals by contact with leather R. F _ 

Innes. /. Intern. Sac. Leather Trades Ckem. 19, M8-6.3 ' Phosphatide compns (products used m the leather 


(1935).— Leathers tanned with single tanning materials 
(Cr, syntan sulfite cellulose and 8 vegetable tannins) 
were kept m contact with metal strips (steel, Cu, Zn, Sn, 
Duralumin, brass and bronze) for 36 weeks at relative 
humidities of 60, 70 and 90%, at room temp , and at 
70% relative humidity at 37“. Corrosion was judged 
from appearance. Of the metals tested, Sn was most 


industry] (Ger. pat. 610,2.35) 25. Vacuum app. anil 
method for tanning, etc. (Bnl. pat. 432,552) 1. 


Preserving wet tudes. Max Stem. Ger. 591321, 
June 28. 10J5 and Ger. 695,807, July 25, 1935 (Cl. 28n. 
I) See Dm 422,821 (C. A. 29, 4020*). 

. . - — - .v-.vw, ....... Degreasing ikms. John II Connor and Matthew M. 

resistant and Cu and its alloys were the least. Of the a Merritt (to The Tanning Process Co.). Bnt. 432,C.3t. 
lechers tested^ that tanned with syntan caused greatest July 22, lOT) Skins, hides and leather are degreased by 


cortOsiOT, probably because of ah abnormally Tow pn 
value, followed by leathers tanned with sumac and myro- 
balans. Leathrts tanned with oak bark, gambier, mimosa, 
quebracho and sulfite cellulose caused least corrosion. 

Aside from the syntan leather, there was no direct relation- 
ship between leather Pk value and corrosion. Tlie amt. 

increased with increasing temp, or humidity. «ppaiaros lor oiymg lurs ana sicms plan 
t^osion was mcrcawd when leathers were oiled with 9 Harry S. Wood. U. S. 2,020;j92, Nov. 


treatment with a grease solvent which, after the treatment 
and while in contact with the skin, is caused to form an 
emulsion in IIjO. A substance, e. g., a fat-hquoring oil, 
snlfonated or not, of animal or vegetable origin, may be 
added to the solvent, e. g., kerosene, to assist the subse- 
quent formation of the emulsion. Cf. C. A. 28, 3938*. 

Apparatus tor drying furs and skins pinned to boards. 

.. .. « « .. Various 


cod-hver oil contg. about 12% free fatty acids, and de- 
creased but not eliminated when leathers were oded vnth 
petrolatum. Cf. Kubelka, et a/., C. A. 30. 321*. 

an?W^r**C^nmYn^ C. lAmb m acid sidn. such as may be formed from Na tun«tato 

Jjd„OAc..d.h.nw..hA,,(SO.,.. a. cITIi! 
f mn chlorinated rubber dissolved m xylene, plasticiicd Tanning. Franz llasslcr. Ger. 586.974, Sept. 17 , 


structural details. 

Tanning Herman A. Herzog (to A. C. Lawrence 
Leather Co.). U. S. 2,019,568, Nov. 5. Skins such as 
cowhides, etc., are tanned by treatment with a TVeompd 
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1935 (Cl 123 20 04) See U S 2,012,928 (C. 29, 

7116»). 

Tanning agents I G Farbenind A -G Ti. 785,792, 
Aug 19, 1935 Sulfonation products of Ph, or its denvs , 
particularly OH derivs , are used The denvs may be 
condensed by treatment with CHiO before or after suUona- 

Dyemg leather Soc pour I’lnd chim i. Bile Fr. 
784,829, July 25, 1935 Cu corapds of azo dyes of the 
formula R» -► Ri Ri -*• R< (Ri is a fetrazo compd of 
a biphenyl radical contg at least one SO,H group, R, 
IS an aryl group contg at least 2 OH groups capable of 
coupling twice, R| a diazo compd contg groups capable 
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of forming lakes and Ri a coupling component) are used 
fw dyeing leather Thus, the Cu compd of 2-ammo-l- 
liydrosybcnzene*4 sulfonic acid — l,3-dihydroiybea2ene 
4,4'-<liatnmodiphenyl-2,2'-disulfonic acid -» 1,3* 
dihydroxybenzene dyes leather a brown-yellow Several 
examples are given 

Fat-kguoring leather Imperial Chemical Industnes 
Ltd , Ruhard Greenhalgh and Geo S J. White Brit 
432,636, July 22, 1935 Compns for fat-liquormg and 
mlmg-oS leather are prepd by mixmg fish or other marine 
animal oils and mmeral and other oils with an unsatd 
fat acid and adding NHi The tnixt is applied to leather, 
with or without HiO, to form an emulsion 


SUBSTANCES 


Possible developments m the ruhher industry Alan 
Calver India-Rubber J. 90, No 17a(Infem No ), 
32-4(Oct 31, 1935) — A discussion, with particular 

reference to the plantation industry C C Davis 

Some incompletely solved rubber problems J. R. 
Scott India-Rubber J 90, No 17a(Iutem No), 2-6 
(Oct 31, 1935) — A crit discussion of the swelling of 
vulcanized rubber in certain org liquids and of the 
phenomena of plasticity. C. C Davis 

The trammg of young men in the rubber industry V 
H Wentworth 7Va«j Insl Rubber Ind. 11, 241-50 
(1935) —Particular attention is paid to chemists 

C. C Davu 

The extraction of the ruhher from rubber beansg plants 
by means of solvents V Provwov Soielsktl Kauehuk 
1933, No 3, 29-34 — A detailed description of the con- 
ditions of eztn of rubber from cbondrtUa, guayule and 
Irendir fay means of ale , benzene, toluene, etc 

A PestoS 

The distribution of rubber in rubber.betnng plants 
A Prokof'ev Sovetskil Kauehuk 1933, No I, — 
Tttu-satuxz — The mam mass of rubber is in the roots 
Plants one year old have 1-8% and 2-3 years old 8-30% 
of rubber in the roots Kok-satutz —The roots are the 
source of the rubber Plants one year old have 5% and 
a few 10% of rubber Krutm-satutt —The toots have the 
mam mass of rubber Wild plants have 5-6% rubber, 
cultivated plants one year old 0 7-0 8% and seldom 
1 5-2% rubber Teke-iaguit (Scortonera aeanthaelada) — 
The roots accumulate the rubber to 6-6% CuayuU.— 
The roots and stem have the mass of rubb^, leaves 
only traces Plants one year or two years old have 6-10% 
rubber and 8-18% of tars Cross sections of the plants 
are given A PesloO 

The complete utilization of rubber beaimg plants 
D Kraft Sovetskil Kauehuk 1935, No 4, 44 — The 
guayule contains 6-8% rubber, 12% tars, terpenes and 
ethereal oils The roots of tau-saguiz and kok-saguiz 
contain 15% water, 10-14% rubber, 4-6% tars, 36-40% 
inulm, 3-4% sugars, 5-6% pectin and 15% lignio 

A Peslofi 

Obtaimng natural latex from rubber-beanng plants. 
A Ignat’ev Sovetskil Kauehuk 1935, No 3, &-6 — 
The quantity of latex obtained from kolr-saguiz was the 
equiv. of 30-40% of total rubber m the roots. The 
latex particles from tau-saguiz and kok-sagulz 3-4 months 
old are round and those from plants 7 months and older 
are oblong (11 6-1 microns long] Theconen of the latex 
was 30-59%, with pss value 6^ 2 The mol. wt. of kok- 
saguiz from latex is 200,000 (according to the formula of 
Staudmger) Kok-saguiz contams 35-40% carbohydrates, 
mostly inulin A Pestoff 

Thenaturalstabilizersoflatex. W.H Stevens India- 
Rubber J. 90. -Ko 17a(Inteni No).36-7(Oct 31,1936) — 
Since certain rubber latexes require no preservative, the 
identification of the natural stabilizing agent which they 
probably contain, and application of the latter to Heiea 
Utex, represents an important tech problem Aharana 
(gutta-percha) latex without preservative was shipped 


from Brazil to England with no coagulation, and examn 
showed a Pa value of 4 0 It was not coagulated by 
alkalies nor by acidification of such alk latex Acidifica- 
tion of a mixt of Abiarana latex and NHi-preserved 
Metea latex did not cause coagulation, mdicatmg that the 
stabilizing power is transferable In electrophoresis, 
deposition took place on the cathode Abiarana latex 
showed active Brownian movement, and in general re- 
sembled Iletea latex microscopically It creamed rapidly, 
with a fairly clear serum with brownish sediment, and the 
system could be redispersed by agitation, before and after 
dialysis It was coagulated by acetone or ale , and 
gate the following percentage t^ues total solids 37.1, 
dry crepe (by acetone) 33 6, diSusate (70 brs ) 3 4, d. 
0 984, acetone ext. of dry crepe 2 2, N m dry crepe 0.29, 
gutta hydrocarbon (by difference) 31.2 The N was 
distributed thus (in percentage on the latex and dry 
material, resp ) total solids 033. 0.89, crepe030, 0 59. 
diffusate 0 17, 4 97 This indicates that some of the 
diffusible N is coagulated by the acetone and is cot re- 
moved on washing the crepe A solution of this problem 
might lead to the better production of acid Hnea latex, 
and Its adaptation to useful ends C. C. Davis 

Investigation of the structure of rubber by means of 
electron diffraction K I Kruilov. J Ex^t. Thearel 
Phys. {U S S R ) 5, 624-83(1935) — Electronographs 
of rubber show much more detail than the corresponding 
x-tay pictures A debyegraph of unstretched rubber 
gives 3 amorphous rings with identity periods of 4 15, 2 05 
and 1 25 A With stretched rubber, interference pomts 
appear and the whole picture is that of a fiber diagram 
The elementary cell of rubber is orthorhombic with a ■= 
12 3, 6 — 8 3, c — 8 I A Chloroprene rubber, even when 
not stretched, gives a point-interference diagram indicat- 
ing Schloroprene nuclei per elementary cell, with dimensions 
a = 10 93 and 5 — 8 23 A and 3 amorphous rings with 
identity periods of 2 23, 1 47 and 1 18 A Duprene gave a 
multipomt electroDograph F H Rathmann 

Rationalization of the hardness testing of rubber. 
J.R Scott Trans Inst Rubber Ind 11,224-40(1935) — 
Testing rubber for hardness is at present in an unsatis- 
factory state because of the multiplicity of mstniments 
which give different readings for the same sample At- 
tention IS drawn to the need of standardizing this test. 
The force which must be applied to a ball to indent the 
surface of a large mass of rubber depends on the elastic 
modulus of the rubber (at small deformations), the radius 
of the ball and the ratio of the depth of mdentation to this 
radius The relation of the force to the modulus and the 
ball radius, with the 3rd factor const , is deduced theo- 
retically Expts to det the following relationships are 
desenb^ (1) modulus and force to cause a given indenta- 
tion, (2) force and depth of mdentation, (3) ball radius 
and depth of indentation The expts confirm relation 
(1) and that between force and modulus, and show how the 
force »s related to the depth of indentation By means of 
the relatron between indentation, modulus, force and ball 
ladins, the elastic modulus of rubber for small elongations 
ercompressions can be calcd from hardness tests Though 
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the method u only appros , it 15 precise enough for many 
practical purposes, and therefore forms a useful means 
of detg. moduli In cases where ordinary tensile or compres- 
sion tests are impracticable. The results male it possible 
to interconvcrt the readings of any hardness Instruments 
which use spherical indentors under definite loads, whether 
or not applied in addn. to a small "zero” load 

C C. Davis 

Afoders derelopmeats ia the softenln* of rubber 
T.L.Gamer. /.50, Ko. I7a(rntcm No), 


Chlonnated rubber in protective coatings C A 
Redtarn. Silk end Rayon 9, 49-»-3(193S) —The advant- 
ages and limitations of chlorinated rubber m protective 
coatings are described. M Hama 

C^stafs and fusion In stretched rubber I'ctcr A 
Thiessen and Werner Wittstadt. Z. phytik Chem. B29. 
35'^2(1035) — Upon stretching vulcanized rubber, the 
rearrangement of the mol in the lattice docs not slop after 
the stretching has ceased and the final orientation depends 
on the temp Within a wide temp range, there is a fiiecl 
ratio between crystals and a glassy enamel for each temp 
The proportion of crystd material decreases with increase 
in temp The change is reverstbfe and the c<Tuif depends 
on the pressure G M Murphy 

The changes in the process of conUct transformation 
of ethyl alcohol into butadiene. In connection with fatigue 
of the catalyst Yu A Gorin, O M. Nelmarl and T. N 
Kogan. Sinltt Kaueliuk 1535, No 6, 0-10— Fatigue 
of the catalyst proceeded m 2 ways (1) the C. formed 
by thermal deeompn of the org mols , deposited on ihe 
catalyst in the form of a “carbon net,” closing the de- 
hydrating centers of the catalyst, and (2) regeneration 
01 the catalyst, by means of burning this C with hot 
air (COO*), changed the cryst. structure of the catalw 
surface. These 2 phenomena resulted in an increase of II 
and decrease in ethylene m the gas products, an increase 
of unchanged CtOH, aldehydes, hydrocarbons and BuOII 
In the liquid products, and a lowered yield of butadiene. 
Tables and graphs are given A FestofT 

Plastics based on rubber, with special reference to 
Rubbone. W. H. Stevens and H I' Stevens rrons 
/fid. Rubber Ini. II, 182-00(1932).— Substantially the 
same as C. A. 29, 4025*, S10(J*. with some minor addi- 
tions, C C. Davis 

Risks in the rubber Industry I'. R A Merewethcr. 
rrafij, /fid. Rubber Ind. II, 102-77(1933) — The paper 
deals with risks associated with (1) machinery, elec- 
tricity, fire and czplosion, (2) raw materials (Nlli. Fb, 
Hg and Sb eompds., asphalt, C, inorg fillers and dustmg 
agents, org. accelerators, solvents), (3) finishing processes, 
e. g., sand-blasting; (4) radioactive substances, and (5) 
lab. work, C. C. Davis 

Fire risks and their prevention D W Wood Trans 

Inti Rubber Ind. II, 150-61(1915).— The paper deals 
primarily with the rubber industry, and discusses building 
sites, plant design, construction, power and light, heating, 
raw malernls, processes, reclaiming, solvent recovery, 
sUtic electricity and Cre-extinguisliing methods. 

_ C C Davis 

Rubber, bitumens and road surfaces Harry Darron 

/fidnj-RufcJrr /. 90, No. 17a(Intern No ), 2l-11(Oct 31, 
1935). — A ent, review and discussion, dealing with (1) 
bituminous materials (definitions, types, properties, lech 
uses) ; (2) applications of bituminous materials to rubticr 
manuf. (history, applications, elec, properties, hard rub- 
ber. aging, identification) and (3) rubber m bitumens, 
and road-surface problems (emuKions of asphaltic bitu- 
mens and tar, bituminous road surfaces, asphaltic ma- 
cadam, rock asphalt, desirable features of road materials, 
the use of emulsions, tests for road emulsions, rubber- 
bitumen mats , rubber solns . dispersion of rubber m 
moltm bitumens, use of latex, latex-bitumen and emul- 
sions), Sixty references. C. C. Davis 

Porosity in vulcanized rubber. Walter H. Dodger 
Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind 11, 107-221(1955).— The work 
was undertaken to develop quant, methods for measuring 


1 porosity in vulcanized rubber, to study the individual 
factors responsible, and to develop methods of overcom- 
ing It in practice. Of the methods developed for assessing 
the degree of porosity, which included visual examn , 
tensile strength, change in acetone ext. on aging, permea- 
bility and d , the percentage diminution in d. is the most 
satisfactory The permeability to moisture, acetone ext. 
of the aged sample and visual examn. also give some Indi- 
. cntion of the degree of porosity. Severe over-mastication, 

* particularly on cold rolls, increases the entrapment of 
gases during mixing. If the mech. pressure applied during 
vulcanization is low, the diminution in vol, which proceeds 
with vulcanization causes a further lowering of the pressure, 
some of the entrapped gases are lilicratcd, the rubber is 
partially "set up,” free escape Is inhibited and pores 
develop The efTect of over -mastication can also be 
brought about by Jieat treatment or oxidation of raw 

3 mblier Mech work expended on a rubber mat., such 
assheeiingat friction speed, calendering thick, or extrusion 
of thick articles, may increase porosity under suitable 
conditions Softeners increase porosity m the same way 
as does over -mastication, whereas stiffening fillers tend to 
prevent porosity WTien no mech pressure is applied 
during vulcanization, porosity is likely, but a slight pres- 
sure may cause even worse porosity f>y preventing the 
free escape of gases during the soft stage before vulcaniza- 

* tion progresses. The degree of porosity depends on the 
conditions during the initial stages of vulcanization, and 
IS a useful indication of setting-up when scorching tests 
arc being carried out It is not influenced by the action 
of heat, in the later stages of snilcanization, on the rubber- 
S or oxygeniied rubber complexes Moisture from the 
ingredients, processing or method of vulcanization in- 
creases porosity imder appropriate conditions Ultra- 

j accelerators or high temps of vulranization tend to in- 
crease the porosity of mats which are sensitive, since the 
escaping gases are more completely entrapped by a rapid 
sctiing-tip of the rubber ^me applications of the re- 
sults of the methods developed for overcoming porosity 
m practice are given, including increase m mech. pressure, 
avoidance of soft mats , drying of fillers, mastication at 
high temps . muttiple-ply calendering, etc. C. C. D. 

Self-vulesnixing cements. D labntxicv, G. Buiko 
6 and n. I’akhoinova. Indta-Rubber J. 90, No. I7a 
(Intern No.). 0-lC(Oct.31, 1035); d. C. d. 29, 2391*.— 
&lf-vuieanizing cements are considered to be those which 
after evapn Iwome vulcanized wiihm 1 day or 2 days 
at room temp Tests of tetramethylthiuram disulfide, 
pipendmmm pentamethylenedithiocarbamalc, Pipsol X 
and Zn butyixantbate (I) showed that I has the lowest 
mt ump., so it was used in all the expts. p-Toluidinc 
(II) lowered its cnt. temp, and was used os an activator 
' The technic was to prep, dry films 0.18-0 20 in thick 
from C«1I« cements, vulcanize these in water at 80“ for 
various times and test the mech. properties of the vul- 
canizatcs ZnO had a strong activating effect, the best 
mech properties being obtained with 3% (based on the 
rubber) 7n stearate was without Influence Stearic acid 
diminished the teruite strength The best percentage of S, 
in consideration of therateof vulcanization and phys.prop- 
s ertics, was. 1 (based on the rubber). Over 4% of I acceler- 
ated only slightly more than did 4%, and impaired thcmech 
properties II not only accelerated greatly, but improved, 
the mcch. properties; 2% gave the optimum results. 
Aging tests m a Geer oven at 70“ showed that II is an 
antioxidant Tests of the adhesion of various films 
between rublier and leather and rubber and cotton duck 
under various conditions of temp., time and moisture, 
the sAject of which was to study the behavior of films in 
® footwear manuf., arc described In general, lab. tests 
of the adhesion (judged by the force of sepn.) gave only 
an approx, indication of the behavior of cements m prac- 
tice. Measurements of the changes in viscosity during 
storage of cements of different formulas showed that it is 
dangerous to keep mixed cements many hrs , and the 2- 
part method, with blending just before use, la highTy 
recommended. Storage in 2 parts docs not impair the 
subsequent adhesion Above a certain conen , I and 11 
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react, wttb lil>eration of S. so this must be at oided Tbe 
formula finally recommended is smoked sheet rubber 
(HI) 100, pptd S3,I3,II2,ZnOS; tobestoredasZsolas 
as foUow (1) m 100, S e, n 2, ZnO 3, (2) III JOO. 1 
6, n 2, ZnO 3 Cements of this type are of advantage 
m cementing power transmission belts, repairing aato- 
mobile tubes, cementing soles to uppers in tbe shoe in- 
dustry, other shoe construction problems and many 
repairing problems C C. Davis 


Rubber products used in food tnanuf (Jute) 12 
Effect of rubber ra the life of the ruhher-bearmg plant 
(Bosse) IID Chlorinated rubber in leather finishing 
{I,amb, Chapman) 29 Activated C (Sutcliffe) 18 
Aralkyl tnthiocarbonates [for use as rubber-vulcanisa- 
tion accelerators] (U S pat 2,021,720) 10 Elec, in- 
sulating compns (Ger pat 610,253) 13 Elastic labnc 
(U S pat 2.021,352) 25 C black (U S pat 19,750) 
is Preservative coatings on cloth, leather, etc (U. S 
pat 2,019,531) 25 Polishing devices comprising resilient 
rubber (U S pat 2,021,371) 13 Thermoplastic compns 
(Fr pat 785,641) 13 Active C (Austnan pat 142,- 
780) 18 


Concentrating latex Rubber Producers Research 
Association, George Martin, UTlfnd S Davey and Lionel 
Lindsell-Stewart Bnt 433,303, Aug 8, 1935 Latex is ' 
coned by removmg from the bulk thereof portions which 
are warmed and exposed to the open atm on heated 
surfaces to evap their H-0 content before being returned 
to the bulk App is described 
Pxeservmg rubber latex Alfred T B Keif Bnt. 
433,116, Aug 12, 1933 Tbe latex is preserved by adding 
to It in aq soln Na or K silicate and KjCOi TVTien cer- 
tam fillers, e g . compds of N’a, K and Zn, are com- , 
pounded with the latex, KCl also may be added In an 
example, silicate 10 and KiCOi 2 are dissolved in H,0 
that u acidulated with 1% of liCI 4 parts Then 5% 
of this soln , calcd on the sobd rubber content of the 
latex, u added to the latex A cement-Uke fUlieg eompn 
IS made thus* K sihcate 15, litbopone 5 and magnesite 
0 5 parts are maed and added to CaCOt 30. pptd SiOi 
10 and hydrated Mg silicate S parts and tbe whole is 
ground with 10 parts of the above stabilising soln This < 
latex-eement eompn , which may contain 20 parts latex 
to SO cement, may be used for rerrnflg f<ihnu, tmtfauni 
floats, etc 

Latex and regenerated rubber Intemitional Latex 
Processes Ltd , Arthur E Barnard and William B. 
Messer Fr 783,751, Aug 19, 1935 A stable eompn 
contg natural rubber latex and a soap dispersion of re- 
generated rubber is obtamed by making a dispersion baving . 
tbe same osmotic pressure as natural latex and roixmg 
the 2 

Latex-treated tubing Joseph A Kennedy (to Anaconda 
Wire & Cable Co ) US 2,019,709, Nov 5 A tubing 
which resists oil, water, etc , Is prepd by spraying an 
'mjjeEWwi.'- 'a’j'j: viAh. as. <wa of. liu«. 'r. vjjhal/. owns Ojc, 
inner raceway of the tube (which has an inner tube of 
interconnected flexible strandsl , spraying an aq dispersion 
of latex over tbe exterior of the inner tube and applying 
a protective covenng such as lacquer over the outer latex 
coatmg App is described 

Rubber compositions John Talbot Bnt 432,551, 
July 30, 1935 Rubber, balata, etc , are rendered fire- 
proof by addmg 5-15% of PhjPO., tncresjl phosphate, 
PhiBOi or a mixt. of Ph,PO« and tneresyl pbosphate 
Tbe esters are preferably added as emulsions at tbe time 
of masticatmg with the usual fiUen, S, etc 

Rubber compositions International Latex Processes, 
Ltd Ger 619,408, Oct 1, 1935 (0 395 5). See Bnt. 
404 665(C A. 28.3939') 

Halogenatmg rubber Metallgesellschaft A -C Fr. 
7S5,25< , Aug C, 1935 A sola of rubber is introduced 
‘lowly into a ves«el contg a halogenatmg agent m amt 
‘ufficient to hxlogenate rapidly tbe rubber inlrodneed 
4bo\-e the middle halogenalion stage which is tbe cntica] 
I'l for the stahilitv «f the win Thesoln* of tbe products 


prepd are stabilued by incorporating therewith oun. 
proportions of a polyhydnc phenol such as pyrogallol ot 
xescwcinol or an oil such as wood or linked oil. 

Chfonnating rubber Tburm &. Beschke Kommandit- 
Cesellschaft (personally responsible partner, Herbert 
Tumaner). Bnt. 433,246, Aug 12, 1935 See Fr 777,- 
865 (C. A. 29, 4631*). 

Chlonnahng and vulcanizing rubber. International 
Latex Processes Ltd Bnt 433,252, Aug 12, 1935 Cl 
IS utroduced into a previously vulcanized latex at least 
until pptn. of discrete particles of cblonnated rubber 
takes place Further chlonnation may be effected in the 
Lquid or the ppt sepd.e g , by filtTation or dccsmtation, 
and further chlorinated m a closed chamber before or 
after drymg 

Chlorinated rubber Eugen Mollney (to the firm Chem- 
ische Pabnk Buckau) U, S 2,029,076, Nov 5 In the 
production of a rubber chlonde soln. by cblonnatmg a 
rubber soln , there is added, pnor to the final pptn. of tbe 
resulting rubber chlonde, a small amt. of an alkali metal 
or alk. earth metal hypochlonte, which serves to lower the 
viscosity. 

Chlorinated mbher John hIcGavack (to United 
States Rubber Co ) U S 2,02l,3!8. Nov 19 Latex is 
vukanued and Cl is introduced into the vulcanized latex 

Chlorinated rubber Fredenck P. Leach, Wilfnd 
D Spencer and Impenal Chemical Industnes Ltd Bnt. 
430,906, June 20, 1835. Solid chlormated rubber is ob- 
tained from solns thereof by bnnging the soln into con- 
tact with an excess of a liquid precipitant maintained in 
agitation by means of a stimng arrangement; the pre- 
cipitant IS without chem action on cblonnated rubber 
and mixes sntb the solvent in tbe soln to produce a mist 
bavuig substantially no solvent power for the cblonnated 
rubber The soln. of cblonnated rubber may be squirted 
as a thin stream or m finely divided form through nozzles 
onto tbe surface or below tbe surface of the prempitant 
In an example, a soln of cbloniuted rubber m CCb u 
brought into contact with a lower aliphatic ale , e t , 
MeOH, tbe ppt. may be removed and washed with MeOH 
desenbed in Bnt. 433,196 (following abstr.). CCk 
aud MeOH may be recovered from their nut by distg 
to obtain a const -boilmg mixt and a residue of ue. and 
distg tbe residue to obtain pure ale., the cemst -bcalmg 
mut. K treated with HA) to obtain a CCh la>er and an 
aq ale. layer, which are sepd , the aq ale layer bemg 
distd to ^tain pure ale. 

Chlormated rubber Kenneth S Jackson and Imperul 
Chemical Industnes Ltd Bnt 433,190, Aug 13. 1035 
Products of improved stability are obtained by pptg 
sdid cblonnated rubber from solns thereof, e. g , m CCk, 
by addn of MeOH, sepg tbe pptd. solid and bnnging ic 
into intimate contact with a further quantity of McOfl. 
Films of chlorinated rubber may be obtamed by evapg. 
solns of the product m solvents, e g , CtHi, in which a 
plasticizing agent, e g , up to 33% of di-Bu pbthalate on 
tbe wt of the chlorinated rubber, has been incorporated 

CU/uoo.Va'L vihhiee P.'jWsiw Pwririftwel P.x.tiwiK.h. As- 
sociation, Ceo F. Bloomfield and Ernest H. Fanner. 
Bnt 433,083, Aug 8, 1935 Org bypocUontes, e. g ■ 
I Et or Me hypochlonte. are added to rubber in soln to 
obtain a product harmg some of the resilience of rubber 
and many of the properties of ebtonnated rubber, e. g , 
ow viscosity and chem inertness Tbe process comprises 
( 1 ) prepn ^ a dil soln of HCIO by usual methods, (2) 
shaking this with half its vol of an mert solvent, e g ■ 
C«H«, xylene, CCk, contg 10-lo% of ale , drymg the 
solvent layer, e g , with CaCIi, and addmg to a rubber 
sola , and (3) coneg the soln. after at least 24 his , under 
* reduced piessure, at preferably not exceeding 40’. 

CMonnated rubber. Terence N. hlontgom er y and 
Imperial Chemical Industnes Ltd Bnt. 433,313, Ang 
13 , 1933 Solid chlorinated rubber is produced directly 
by subiecUag finely divided rubber in the absence of sol- 
vents sunnltaoeouslv to an abrading action and to the 
aitKm of Cl gas The fine powder of eblonaated rut>l"r 
may be remowd by sievmgor air blowing or, in a ionium 
ous proc«is, by the current of Cl 
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Films of chloflnsted nibber. Jos«ph O. Moore mul 
ImprrW Chrmlent IjulusUifs Ltd. lUlt. 432,Sft.1, Auf. 2, 
]P!A in nifg. t>lm« l<)' riinninK > snin. ol cliiorinatcci 
fubUr onto a lupi'Oftinj: surlacc, e\nps. tlif solvent and 
urippmi! the filni, the removal of the him U facilitated by 
prccoatlni; the surface with a suhstratiim Insol in the 
solvent for the chlorinated rubber but sol. In a Hrjtild 
luvinc no action on the chlorinated nibber. Cilue, irclatln 

and Xaeiheate arc juliobli!. 

Prtsetvlnc chlorinated rubber Josc|*li O 'Moore and 
Imperial Chitnical Industries Ltrl. llrlt -l.TJ.tXWl, Amr l», 
liur' Chlorinated rubber is prisirved by adiling on or« 
peroxide sol. therein, c K , lU peroxide nr h)drr>perniidc 
I^esetrlnB rubber. Albert M Clifford (to Winitfoot 
Corp). U. S 2,ir.‘U,2''l. Nov IJ Al*oui 0 l-f. l)'.i of 
a /|•h>drox)phfn>lnaphthyhmme or other suitaldc ui>l 
naphlh>tanime having at least one hjdroxj Etmip sub- 
simited on an aroinatlv nucleus is adderl to a rublier 
coinpn. as a preservative 

Preserrlnt rubber The Uubb»r S<rvice Lnborutorus 
Co I'r 7s’»,T.<l. Aug Ih. IWA Sec Can IM.llA 
ir. d. 2f. sid-v) 

Apparatus for plastifying crude rubber and rnlitures 
thereof Sveieti italiaua I’lrelli I r 7S.'»,42t), Aug t>, 
and 7s‘>,-ts.l, Aug IH. UVhl 

Sponge rubber. Charhs 1 1 lemming (to Knth ItiiblKr 
Co). U S 2,(110, Nov .') Hiibbtf IS muetl with a 
"blowing agent" such as NallCOi or omi with 

a viiUanlring agent Inehuling on ui-vclerntor. the compn 
IS shaped without curing, anil the slnptsl mass ts sui> 
merged In a heated llriuid tulli siuli as vviiier ut a icttip 
(suiiahly aliout 100*) and for a time suflivicni to vuh autre 
fjiueVly the surface and then to Mow and souiplric the 
vndeanuation while retaining the desired shape of the 
product. 

Sponge like or cellular rubber products UiUied II 
Chapman, I ric W, II, Owen and linnald \V t'uumhr (to 
Ihmlop Kiihber Co. Ltd ). U. S J.iUil.t^it, Kov 12 
A fcam Ls formed from an orj rubber *ll<t*erslon ami the 
pressure around the fewm is ilccreoscd so os to expand the 
cells, and the expanded maicrul Is vulcumrcsl 
Dipped nibber articles. John U (•tmmetcr U S 
S,n2l2hXl, Nov. 10, Various details of app otid opt ration 
Molding hollow rubber dolls, toy animals, etc I ordyce 
C. Jones, Unt.L'l.V'l'l, JulyS:., IPl’i 
ilubbcf (hreads. International fjitcx (’rosessss Ltd. 
and UgQ I’estaloxra. 1 r. 7b3,(ll2. July 31, UUS Anaq 
disperiion of ruhl>er is dis]>oscd In grooves and caiisctl to 
solidify by heating. 

Cutting rubber threads from sheet rubber Dunlop 
Co. Ltd. and John Healey Hril. •l.'l2,Mtll, Aug 2, 
»w i. “rhe sheet is svibycrled to pressure adyaeent the 
Vmfe. The provess is applicable to both the Iniemiliimi 
and eoniiniioiis spiral cut methods in which the sheet Is 
capped around a rotating drum. 

Jet box and associated apparatus for forming threads 
or mamenta of rubber from oqueovia dispersions, I ilwnrd 
A; Murphy (to Dunlop Jtublier Co Ltil ). U. S 2,0U>.- 
M3, Nov. 6. htructural and operative ditidU. 

Apparatus for making rubber strip. Internatloml Latex 
ITocesses Ltd Oer. illP.2i.ti, JVpt. 2d. 1035 (Cl 3t»J 
10 03) See lUit. -1011,147 (C. A. 3R. 2210‘). 

Rubber conversion products 1,0 rarbenlnd A -O 
Uuhiis Sou and Albert Koch, Inventors). Cer. r>J|),2l}. 
^Pt.25. lP35(Cl.SPf..3). Addn.to0l6.O’4l(C.H 29, 
bi.P). lUibberlsireatcdwiihlll under conditions which 
"V’d In comparison with those recommended In Oer. 
» *r*’“^* 9 benrene soln. of rubtier may tic warnml 

tor M days with an cllierenl soln. of Hr, or rubber sheets 
tnay be kneaded with aq. HI and then heated In an auto- 
euve to lOd* for Id hrs. The prwfucts, imhlc thewe 
described in Gcr. 015, OV), are sol. in org. sotveuts, and 
their solnv may l« iiseil as hcqtiers or as ndhesKrs lor 
uniting rubber sheets to niclal surfaces 

urboy cushions of reclaimed rubber. ItUharcl \V. 
Lahcy and Harry A. Hast (to American Cyatismid A 
Chemical Corp). V. s. 2.02l.‘?7Js. Nov. IP Carbox 
iiisliinnsnn lr.tnie<l of rechtmed rubber soaviolutvrspeei- 


1 fied desirable and diiruble cushioning proptrlics at tcmi’"- 
of nltout —18* to 31* (vanniis details of nianul. mmc 

*^Rubber mit for running boards or the liko. WiUnni 
l». Schacht. U. S 2.tl2l,(»2.'. Nov. I'l A bewiy portion 
of completely vulcaniied rubber carrivs a tubsiaidmuy 
unvniteaniifd facing cnntg suflicictil compounding in* 
gredienls such as b. tic., to prcvuit "creepmg" m the 
mat on the tioaril. the exposed surface of the faemg boiiig 

* readily sol tiy rubber solvent, und n prointive Dyer 
covers ths facing. 

Vehicle bodies Soviciil it alum i rirelli Hr it. -13.., t. ' 
July 31, lUl.'i A veluile bodv , or parts tlirreof, l-J cm- 
sirmird of a rigid striitifud matrriil coinpOMd ol liysfs 
ol hard fuliber- or ibotiiie-lreateil fiiliric umtul bv vuh am- 

Metal coats on rubber Max Dw-l -ihmgen Hnt 
j l.t2.JI2, July -M, ll'fi S,c Aiistiuti UD.-'iXI ( (* A 20, 
•Hit.') „ . 

Fireproofing rubber It A I di I’oixACie I'r. 'b*,- 
INIS, Aug 22, IP.!.'' V ptiHliii I lapabh of living, under the 
sITect <if lient of somlnistiiiu, on to tin fiev bonds of riibbi r 
mots sous to form an im ombiisiibh lompd , and finvlly 
litierate gases or vapors wtiuli pnvint ciiiiibii->lu»n, is 
inctHpotairii with niMicr during iis pttpii Conipds ol 
Cl. I or preferably Hr, c g , Nil. Hi, mij bi umiL the 

* pfotHtftioii of NHtllr for spongy riiblar Ixing .id 

Fireproofing rubber, etc Jolm lulboi Ir Ts.'i.M'', 
Aug 12. IP.3.'> Unbbrr. ell , IS iiealid iliiiiiiially t'V “ 
iieiiiral ester ol an mnrg avul, t g , tnidunvl- of tri- 
«rrsyl-pho«plnte or tnpheiiyl I'oraie ^ ^ 

Vukanltailon accelerators Wmglooi buip Ir ‘b.’,- 
lUI. Aug 2, IP'ir. riiijxyl esters of siioniliry alnyvlic 
dilhioratlMiiiie aud', madi bv uiiismg a s.iU of the avid 
. to react with a Inlogeinirtl nryl Ihiuolr, are umiI L' 

' amples ore given ol the ptepii and ti«t of 5-mtrnbeiiJO- 
thiarotc-l dieyrlohexyl diihuHarbamnle, rn INs p*, mid 
.’i-niiiolienrnthlarole-DAVthyl lyclohexyl ditliioiatb'tms 
ute. m l-li> 7* 

Furoybiubstituted mereaptobenrolhiatoles (rubber 
vukaniratlon accelerators) Sylvester M Ivans (to 
Kubtier i^rvuc ijil>oratotics Co ) U. 8. 2,ti2tl,0.’il, Nov 
5 A fiiroyl halide sneli as the chloride mid ft merv iplo* 
0 aryhldvrole are eansed to react in nn nq. medium eoiilR n 
small anioimt ol an inert org. solvent such ns C«H« ut a 
temp. l>efo« the f>. p fmt almve the frrermg point of the 
sidvent (aiiiiably about lU-l.'i*) 8ivernl txamphs mv 
given 

VukaniiiDg rubber. Itic R. 1'. OiMHlruli Co. 1 r. 
785.8tl5. Ang 20, 1P15 Ihibixr is MiKauircd in thi 
presence of a thiuram sulfide In which I aryl radivats Inve 
l>cen Intrcxluetd, e. g , dipheiiy 1-di-d-u i|')ilhyl disidlah , 
^ m 217*. 

Molding and vuleanlilng ebonite articles. 8<’vieii\ 
tialuna r«elh. Util -132,1 '41, July 31, IPl.'i Olossv 
elHmIlc anlchs are ptishieed liy mohling and viitcamrmg 
u niixt. of cnide ebonite stock In a spciulir surfaced inolil, 
the o|»eTution being eflitted m stagvs liv successively 
rediiving the \ol of the mold to tlmi t.f the tmished aflu le. 

Apparatus for Tukantzlng inner tubes, etc Thomas It. 
. WlHwms (ro National Rubbir Machinery Co ). U. 8 
2.0’2lt.ti>*t, Nov. 12. Mevh features 

Molding press suitable for viikanUing rubber articles. 
Henry C Jtnstwick (to Akron Siamrird Mold Co). 
II 8 2,010,888, Nov fi Siructiiral, mech mid operdive 
details 

Vulcanizing mold for rubber tubes Ch irks H, Mnv n ird 
Do Ilsk RiiliWr Corp) H. 8. 2,021, o73. Nov. IP. 
Structural, mech and operative details, 

9 Vulcanizing long lengths of material, etc Koopirativu 
lArhundcl, I orening U. 1’. .\. Rrlt. -tqj.fT'i, jnb 31, 
IW5. In the manuf. of (lr>or or like eoviting mnternl ns 
stvM. long lengths or mats from viilcnnlrvble nntcrnl, 
this Is advanced between and t>y means of 2 uulKss InniK 
driven at the wme or approx, the s.iine speed to a vul- 
canlzlng app to be shaped between the binds under pfes- 
Mire and at the temp ncicssarv for vulciiilration: the 
bands are gmded i.vei drums, guid. lollers and (oi) 
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oiber guiding members bearing on the material, itherelqr 1 
the shaped material is cooled betireen tbe bands while 
the same or approx the same pressure is mamtatnedontbe 
material as that exerted during the vulcanisation process 
and while tbe bands are guided oier sep cooling drums, 
guide rollers or other cooled guiding members. App is 
described. 

Vulcanizing long lengths eleetneallj. Aiiieselslcapet 
den Norske Ketnlabnk Brit 432,943, Aug. 6, 11^. 
Rubber belts, etc , are wikamaed by wrapping thim on a * 
drum arth an interposed preheated steel nbbon under 
controlled tension and maintaining the temp ot the nbbon 
by the passage of an elec current App is descnbcd 


Process for forming and vnlcamimg marbled erasers 
and oQief rubber goods from a plurality of one-color rubber 
sheets Josef Anton Tablay Bnt. 432,851, Aug. $, 
1935 

Derulcanizing rubber. Charles fl Campbell U S 
2j02ifiVi, Kov, 12 In det-ulcamzing ground vulcanized 
rabbet scrap, an oil including essetitvilly benzene, tt^uene, 
xylene and a heavy solvent such as aheavy naphtha solvent 
1 $ introduced into a digester m the presence of a desulfunz* 
11 ^ agent such as NaOII which upon, the apphcatton of 
heat, raotsture and pressure causes the rubber particles 
to swell and soften and thus permits the desulfurizing agent 
used to react upon tbe S present in the vulcanized rubber. 
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{Tkc Efljtnefr III, 559(t92l)). Dc\Uti<ms Itom theo- 
retical become larfer as ibe angle of inclmatioa ai»- 
jifoiches 90® II. C. Rt^r* 

Velocity of bobbles in Tertieal tubes Morroofh P. 
O'Brien and James E. Gosline. Ind. £*ij. Ckem. 27, 
1435-^0(1935) — Information about Cow of bubbles 
through liquids in vertical tubes u necessary for considera- 
tion of gas-oil or air irater lifts. Eipil work has been 
carried out in glass tubes of 1 18, 2^14 and 6 0 in tntcrsal , 
diam and lengths from 5 to25 ft Waterand twocolorless 
petroleum oils were us^. Bubbles were of sues above 
those for which Stokes' law is valid 4Vbcn compared 
with other work these results show fair agreement for 
bubbles of radius of about 3 mm The disa gr ee m ent for 
bubbles of smaller sires is attributed to a eonditton similar 
to that of the transition from laminar to turbulent flow 
m pipes W’ben the bubble radius is increased ab^e this 
value, the tube walls have a noticeable effect. In general, 
the increase m sire of bubbles increa.ses their rates of flow 
until a certain max is reached, beyond which no change in 
size snti produce an increase in velocity. The data 
obtained indicate that the Gibson (PhU. ifai |6). 26. 
952-0o(1013)) formula for this limiting veloaty is high 
for small tubu and low for large tubes M. C Rogers 
Erpeninents on the Tcrtieal flow of gas-bquid mixturea 
in glass pipes J. E Cosline Am Jnsi itinmt Uet 
Enin ContnhuHan J\o 90, 15 pp (1935). A 11, E 
Flow ol water in piping studied with none camera 
Edgar E Amhrwius and John C Reed. Heatint, Ptptnf. 
Air Candtliamni 7, 578^(1935) *—4 thin flat sbe«t ol 
very intense light was projected through the honrontal 
diametral plane o! a glass pipe The bght w^ reflected 
from small globules of an lasol mixt having the same d 
as that ol the HiO M 5V Schwarz 

Further notes on power used In enishlag John S 
Owens Suii Insf Jftnieg Itrt No 367, 1-21(1935): 
cf C A. 29, 3950* —Discussion AJden K Emery 
A &ew type olietary furnace lot fusion sethods PI 
Koblmeyer .\feUU u EfZ 32. 511-19, 543(1935). 

H Sioestt 

Fame exhaust systems B F Postman Healint, 
Pipint. A\r CiwJi!vo«n| 7, 572-1(1935) M. W. S 
Ihermostat Mme S Lallemaad Bull toe thm 
hiot 17, 1476-1(1035) —A thetmoscat intended to operate ' 
at a temp below r oo m temp , e g , 18®, is supplied wttfa a 
slow stream of water from a source colder than the temp 
to be tnamtamed Before entering the bath the water 
passes through a small chamber where it is warmed by an 
immersed lamp bulb which is switched on and off by Ibe 
thermoregulator One cut L E Gilwm 

Apparatus for carrying out chctmcal gas reaetioas 
bletallgeseUschaft A -G (Ludolf PUss and tV'alther 
Deutsch, inventors) Ger 617,878, Aug 27, 1935 (a 
4) . Tht TtatVicitia aie tarrie d wA by tki avd ti an 
elec, field. ^ 

Fracbonahons in eolnzan stills. Gustav A. Kramer 
(to Shell Development Co ) U. S. 2,022,809, Dec. 3 
For the automauc control of a fractionating column to 
obtain a product of predetd punty and definite const, 
compn , vapor components are sepd from liquid within 
the column and the vapor and liquid are separately with- 
drawn from the column, the withdrawn vapors are sub- 
stantially totally condens^ and a portion of the condensate 
IS Tcturaed to the column as tefiux in a controlled aznt. m 
accordance with the temp, difierence gradient of the high 
part of the crfunin App. is described 
Sbll Coyac fils & Cie Fr. 785,650, Sept. 6, 1035 
Openings are made at the bends of the cod for cleantug. 
the coil being m the form of a senes of straight tuba 
joined at alternate ends 

Balance with a weighing chain Robert G Ainsworth 
end Alfred W. Ainsworth (to V. dliatn Ainsworth Be Sons. 
Inc). U. S 2,022,306, Nov. 2<} Structural details 
Apparatus for sampling heaped materials Franz 
Schroder (Julius HiUmana, inventor). Orr 620,425, 
Oct 21. 1935 (Cl. 42(. 17). 


1 Coolmg^owers Stewart C. Coey. But. 433,113, 
Aug 8. 1933 

Uquid tteattag apparatus The Pfaudler Co. Bnl 
433,556, Aug 16, 1033 The app comprises a tank 
having an opening in its wall for an agitator shaft which 
IS supported by means of bearings, adjustable transversely 
of the tank opening to align the shaft therewith, and abo 
byRieaos of a bushing, adjustable transversely of the shaft 

2 to align the bushing with the shaft 

Apparatus for homogenizing liquids John A Clark 
(to Maston-Gaulin Mfg Co). V. S. 2,0123,0^, Dec. 3 
Vanousstnictural, mech and operatise details 

Arrangement for indicating liquid levels Electrical 
Improvefflents Ltd and Charles L. Blackburn Bnt 
433,123, Aug 9. 1935 

Bcctncal indicatmg instrument raitable for showing 
liquid levels in tanks Theodore J Smulski (to Anderson 

3 Co ) U S 2,022,44 1 , Nov 20 V'anous elec , structural 
and operative details 

Portable tank valve suitable lor use with combusfable 
or other liquids or vapors under pressure. Harnson V. 
Snodgrass U. S 2,021,969, Nov 20 Various structural 
details 

Liquid seal for apparatus such as chemical miricg and 
agitating apparatus Fred W, Paffen (to Cclanese Corp 
. of AfuerKa). U. S 2,022,381, Nov. 20 Slructnra! 
details 

Apparatus for proportioned supply of reigents as In 
supplying chmicaJs to water mams Ifenry J. Savage 
U. S 2,023,552, Dec 10 Stmetoral and operative de- 
tails 

Vacvtua-Jackeled vessels Jes«e T. Littleton (to 
Coming Class Works). Bnt 433,588, Aug. 10, 103S 
A ves<e) ol glass vs formed ot sep wulB, the glass of tbe 
S inner trail having a lover coeS, of erpansiou ihaa that of 
the outer wall, whereby stresses induced by the annealiag 
operation after tbe mouths have been joined by fusion 
are counteracted by the evacuation of the jacket Cl 
C.A 29,3480*. 

Self-starting siphoning denes suitable lor use with 
bottles Theolore J Simpson U. S 2,022,027, Dec 3 
Sinictoral details. 

Viscometer with a diaphragm and frichon tube, etc 
^ Moses E. Chtnty and Aletk \V. Meston (to Moto hteler 
Gauge S. Equipment Corp ). U. S 2,023,309, Dee, 3 
Vanous sinicturil details. 

Electric relay system for controUing automabcally the 
composiboa ot baths to w^ch reagents ate continuously 
fed Siemens-Scbuckcrtwerke A -C Cer 020,325, 
Oct. to. 1935 (Cl. 12/. 4) . 

Temperatnre regulators Karl Baumann and As* 
7 sDciatcd Electrical IndusUies Ltd. Bnt 433.149, Aug 9. 
1935. Ina fluid beater, e.g .steams superheater, tbe temp, 
at the outlet u automatically controlled by a control mem- 
ber aft tbe outlet and by a conttol motibw at an tow:- 
raediate point m tbe fluid path, tbe effect of the 1st 
member bong 3 times as grut as that of the latter for 
equal changes in the temp, of tbe 2 members 

Tbennotouple pyrometer John L. Orchard (to 
.Cambridge Instrument Co, Ltd). U S 2,923,515, 
’ Nov. 26 Structural details. 

Air.flltenng and -coadiboning apparatus Charles P. 
Erschen and Rjcbatd C. Jepmingcr (to Air Conditioning 
Equipment Corp ). U. S 2,022,463, Nov 26 Various 
structural and operalire details 

Apparatus for filtenng and condiboning air. John W. 
Maniey. Bm 434,674, Sept. C. 1935 

Filter for ariiflea, toxic fnmes, etc Hiecardo Spasciani 
9 Ft. 78a.&46, Sept 6. 1935. A filter suitable (or gi* 
masks contains feathers, down or finely rut natural sponge 
m eoenbmattoR with aucroscopical grams of amber, lac- 
quer of resms. 

Rotary-filter apparatus for cleaning, tnoistemag and 
coolmg air Eugeo Steiner Ger l<20,4'>9, Oct. 22, 
1985 (O 364. 1.30). 

Roury leaf apparatni suitable for filtering xsaterula 
tader pressure Wm L Chapman (to kallcz Rotary 
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nltojco). U. S. 2,0:-’.TO, Nov. v.tio.1. strac- 1 A„,r.to for .tpot.tloj ntourts ot Uqtilds of Jgtrml 
ill .,^1, ami dfftniU spettflc w«Jghf*. I. G. tarbemnd. A.~U. Ir. /.V3,P30, 


tural, inecli. and oreratiNc dstaiU. 

Rotabne filter lor liquids {xhiiclitcmiaim & Krmcr- 
Baum A -G fur Aii(l>tn.»tun{:. Ger. 017,782, Au*. 26, 
1035 (Cl. 12J. 15 02). 

Apparatus with sponge-packed cells suitable lor filter- 
ing liquids Manoel Cordiiro Santiago. U. S 2,022,!£-l, 
Nov. 26. Various structural and orerotivc details. 

Filtering device lor separating solids from 
Miag Muhlenbau uiid Industrie A.-G Ger. 617,676, 
Aug.30, 1035(C1 12d 13). 

Apparatus for filtering rapidly settling sludges Mas- 
cliineiifabnk BucV.au U. Wolf A -G Gcr Cl,,6,,, 55ept 
18. 1935 (Cl. 12.1 30) 

Funnel for filtering precipitates, etc , from liquids 
Jenacr GlaswtrC Sshott A Gen Ger C17,«Sd, Aug 27, 
1035 (Cl. 123 21) The funnel has a capillary deh\iry 
tube and three raised portions on its inner face spaced ai 
120* from each other 

Filter press. Herbert T Leo U S 2,022,6711, Dec. 3 

Filter leal Win 11 Baeheldor (to Standard Oil Co 
ofind.). U. S 2.023,010. Dec 10 

Fractionating columns Henry W Howes Hfii 
•133,770, Aug 20,1035 A Young and Thomas Iraclionat- 
ing eoluinn comprises a top section, a bottom section and 
1 or more standard center sections, adjacent sections 
being connected by interchangeable ground joints. 

Centrifugal separators Angc Nyrop and Koctoed, 
Hauberg, Maistrand 3. Helweg, Aktiesclskabcl Titan 
Bnl. 431,263, Aug. 8S. 1035. The cream of a snp, e g. 
rubber litex, produced m a separator where the re- 
lation of the feed of the sap to the di«chnrgc of the lieav) 
skim can be regulated ond detd. 

Centrifugal separators Guteho6nungh0ttc Ober* 


specific weights. 

Sept. 14, 1035. , ^ ^ 

Apparatus for sifting or straming materials suspended 
in liquid, such as wood pulp. Walihcr Voith, Hcmiann 
Voilh and Ilnnns Voith (trading ns (firm of) J. M 
Voith). Brit. 434, 00<L Aug. 26, 1935 
Apparatus lor mlxmg gases such as butane and air, etc. 
John K Heller (to Utility Development Co). U. S. 

* 2,023,801), Dec 10 Various stnicturaf and operative 
details 

Gas-analysis apparatus Oliver W Johnson and 
Philips Williams U S 2,023,731, Dec. 10. Gas such 
aa that contg. hydrocarbons is passed through an opp. 
contg combustion filaments \ arious structural and 
openitlve details arc described 

Apparatus for gas analysis The Asiatic Petroleum Co. 

3 Ltd ond John k. Joyce Bnt 43.1,979, Aug. 23, 1935 
riic npp. composes a chamber contg n solid reagent lor 
removing a component from the gas, internally actuated 
means lor passing a givTii vol of gas through the chamber, 
ond a vacuum gage for mensunng the reduction in pres- 
sure 

Centnhigal gas-cleaners CbatUs 11 W. Cheltnam 
and CyTil J! Lhelinam Brit 433,047, Aug. 19, 1935. 
To prevent tutbiilence m a separator of the cyxlonc type 

* having ft tongcntial entry, a rotary motion is imparted 
lo the dust-laden gas before its entry so that it rotates m 
the same direction ns the vortes ring it joins. 

Method and means lor gas scrubbmg Dana \V. 
Bowers. Brit 433,977, Aug 23, 1935 In treating gas 
With liquid, the gas is pawd through a radially bbded 
high-speed eentnfujraJ blower through the hub of which 
liquid Is mirothiced <o ns to be projected m sheet lorm 


hausen A -G Bnt 434.G93, Sept 0, li)35 Liquid j along the bkvdc surfaces ond to traverse a space between 


from wet or sludgy' material in a ceninfugal separator 
discharged through a hollow body tapenng toward the 
(inmj woll and the peripheral opening 
Centrifugal separators haring tightly connected Inlets 
and outlets and w ith apparatus, such as sumps, for raising 
the pressure, prorfded at the Inlet and outlets Ak* e« 
bolngel Separator. Bm 434,0<.)0, Aug 23, 1935 
Arrangement lor the closed supply of liouid to a centnlu- 


the blade ends and the blowTr will in the form of large 
drops 

Method and apparatus for conditioning gases and 
rapors Bibiocl. « Wilcox Co. Bnt. 431,457, Sent. 2, 
1935 Oxn is passed into contact with a no. of perforate 
ring or walJ-hke masses presenting pregreisiiTly decreas- 
ing flow arena to the gas, films of liquid being formed on 
the solid surfaces of the masses ond flowing down to the 


gal separator though the hollow spindle of the ^wl a lower level of each mass, whence accretions of liquid 


Akiiebohgct Separator Brit. 434, W8. Aug. 23, 19W 
Centrifugal bowls Aktiebokget Separator-Nobel 
Bnt. 433.U>S. Aug. 19, 1935 
Centrifugal bowls for Separating heavy sludge and 
sohds Iroffl lighter liquids. Geo / Strezy-n<ki (to De 
Laval Separator Co). U. S. 2,022,814— 1S~1<>-17, Dec 
3. Various details of app suitable for sepg fonts and wax 
from oil-, etc. 


rcniovetl. 

Cootmuous system for adsorbing gases or vapors and 
regeneratmg the adsorbent. Corbo-Nont-Union-Ver- 
waltungs-C ni b II Ger. 620.388. Oct. 21, 1035 (Cl. 
I2e. 3 02). 

Apparatus for the physical or chemical wet treatment 
of gases Jules M.Reve. Fr. 786.864, Sept, ll, 1935. 

Drybg agents for gases Soe. de rwherehes et d'c. 


Magnetic separators. Llectroinagnets Ltd andWm E ^ ploitations petrolif6rcs. Cer. C20,3S7, Oct. 21, 1935 


Box Bnt 433,015, Aug 9, 1935 Supported above 
electromagnets mounted on a bxse plate -ecured to a 
frame which u pivoted ot its upper end to standards and 
bolted at its loiref end to standards is a trough provided 
with transversclyr arranged annatures which eo5peralc 
with the pole pieces of the magnets. The trough is oscil- 
lated transversely by eccentnes. 

Magnetic separators. Electromagnets Ltd and Wm 
E. Box. Bnt. 433,610, Aug, 9, 1935. A rotary magnetic 
separator dnim comprises a central core having radial 
arms forming the cores of electromignets and being of 
greater thickness than interniedratc arms, the windings 
for the electromagnets being arranged m the spaces be- 
tween the arms 

Mapehc separator. Robert C. Forrer and Mines do- 


(Cl 12r 3 01) See Fr. 700,511 (C A. 25, 3781). 

Sysicm for fractionating natural gas and other gas 
mixtures by liquefaction. Ges, fur Linde’s Eismischmen 
A.-G. Cer. 620,077, Oct. 14. 1935 (Q. ITg. 2 02). 

ESecting reactions between solids and gases such as 
pyrites and sulfur chloride. Fmest W. Wescoti (to 
Sulphide Corp.). U. S. 2,023, «V12, Dec. 10. A com- 
minuted solid material is fed into one end of a rotating 
honiontol drum contg. a loo«cly packed body* of pebbles 
and IS treateil counlcrcnrrenlwisc with a rcictive gas 
Various details of opp are desenbed 
Apparatus for drying volatile sohds Hermann &ind- 
tiihl. GeT.C202>27,Oct.l7, 1935(Cl. 12a.0). Tlieapp. 
comprises a closed indmetl tube which is heated in sections 
and up which the solid b moved .V condenser is attached 


' u' 29.3S0*). 9 thcapp. include (l)therecoveryo isoborneolfromacrude 

irn^™ type. Elec- product contg. camphene4 and water 10%. (2) treSm 

uom^ets L d and \\ rn E. Box Bnt. 4^,453. Aug, of ^^yhe acid, after It has been crystd. from dc . ?o 
matMisls ^ psra- cr dia-magnetic recover dry acid and ale., (3) the drying of boric acid 

so fJf. Apparatus for aeratmg liquids. J. Stone fi.Co Ltd 

kom l'of^Sep';:^ and’^&mald Elder. Bnl. 433,857, ''Aug. 19, 1935.- The 


f the pede pieces. 

Pneumabc separators Albin B. Helbig and Victor B. 
ReichwiH. Bnt. 434,467, Sept 2,1935. 


opp. comprises a tower in which the liquid is a^ted 
a supplementary chamber to which the liquid is supplied 
under pressure and m which the liquid collects under prev- 
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sure of a gas cushion, and spraying or atomuing devices 1 WooBey (to American Radiator Co ). U. S 2,022,- 
connecting the chamber and tower and to which gas is 332-3, Nov 20 Structural, mecb and operative details 
supplied under pressure Apparatui far humidifyiBg air. Wm rcldcrmann 

Rotary and tilting furnaces Metallgescllschaft A -G U. S 2, (£22,415, Nov. 20 Various structural, mech 
Brit 43d, 069, Aug 19,1933 AtotaryortocLingfutnace, and operative details. 

particularly for refining Cu, is mounted on rollers secured Apparatus for humidifying air. Albert J. Loepsinger 
to a turntable so that it can be rotated at least 180* (to Ameticatt Moistening Co ) . U. S 2,022,080, Dec. 3 
about a vertical axis to enable it to he charged and (<w) Structural and operative details 

fired at both ends . Apparatus and process for drying and condibomng air 

Furnace (with conveyer rollers) John Fallon U. S * for supply to a living room, or for drymg purposes or for 
2,021,913, Nov 20 Structural and tncch. leaiures of a the evaporative cooling of water Edmund Allcnkircb 
“roller hearth" type furnace are described Bnt 431,639, Aug 19, 1935 

Fusion furnaces Akt -Ges Brown, Boveri & Cic Apparatus for punfymg and regulating the humidity of 
Fr 786,983, Sept 14, Method of charging is de- air. Ludwig Matthaei and Josef O 2euzcm. hr. 786,- 

senbed 647, Sept b, 1935 App is described in which air is 

Muffle furnace Gibbons Brothers Ltd and Thomas treatod with short-wave cays such as ultraviolet rays and 
E Bridgfofd Ger 620,090, Oct 14, 1935 (Cl 34c 9). with a pulverized liquid Means is provided for cooling 
This corresponds to Bnt <^,7^8 (C. A. 27, 5588) 3 the atf 

Apparatus for regulated combustion of atomized oil in Humidifier for air suitable for use with warm-air fur- 
fumaces Aldo Maechi (to General Elec Co). U. S nacea PitrctA.Wtyl. U.S 2,022,394, Nov. 2G Struc- 
2,022,512, Nov 26 Vanous structural and operative tural and operative details. 

details D S 2,022,513 also relates to oil-burning app Apparatos for inCDiporatmg a liquid with a gas at in all 

Furnace floors Rolfe Shcllenberger (to Babcock St condiuonmg Pierre G Vicard U S 2,023,061, 
Wdcoz Co Ltd). Bnt 434,318, &pt 3, 1935 In a Dec 3 Structural and operative details are described 
furnace adapted to letatn at the hottom a pool of molten of an app having a rotaiy device carrying a senes of blades 
slag, the furnace floor comprises metallic blocks secured with sharp cutting edges 

to spaced cooliug tubes and means positioned externally * Apparatus for heatmg, cooling, drying or moistening air 
of the blocks and coGperatiog with the tubes to form nar- Fngidaire Ltd and Arthur T. Hawkins Bnt. 434,281, 
row slag-sohdifying passages communicating with the Aug 29, 1935 

joints between the blocks Valve and method for releasing the pressure on mixtures 

Funiaee wall cooled hy tubes thxaugh which water or contaisingliquid end solid subttancesuadethighpressure, 
mercury vapor, etc , may be passed Joseph S Bennett such as occurs in autoclaves, etc , where the parts axe 
(to Amcncan Eugisecnng Co ) U.S 2,023,302. Dec 3 Subjected to eonsideteble eerrosies and abrssiOB FrKd 

Various structural details nch Uhde and Kurt Bredlschneidcf. Bnt 433,496, 

FuiBaee<haiguig truck Edgar E Brosius Cer . Aug 15. 1935 
620,408, Oct. 21, 1935 (Cl 18c 11.20] See Drit 376,764 Apparatus for makiog dtspertloos TVm. H Ashton 
(C. A 27,2353) Bnt 433,583, Aug 16,1935 Dispersions ol 2 or mere 

Conveyer rolls for charging and discharging annealing substance are made by subjecting them to compressional 
furnaces Siemens-Schuckertwerke A -C (Johann wave vibrations of sonic frequencies, e g . 8000 cycles, 
Schnepf, Otto Gunther, and Alois Schmitt, inventors), and suflicieni amplitude to cause cavitation in the mtzt. 
Ger 620,452, Oct 21, 1935 (Cl 18r 1120) App is deseiibed 

Apparatus for remormg dust from furnace gases Apparatus for cleaning liquid conduits such as beer 
Axel Larsen Fr 787,026, Sept 16, 1935 ptpea by use of cleansing solutions Hans M Erdmaee 

Plate heat.ezehangers fipren Jorgen Jensen Drit i (to Sarona, Ine ). U. S 2,022,882, Dec 3 Various 
433,0(M,Aug 7,1935 structuralaodoperalivedetails 

Tubular heat-exebange apparatus suitable for water- Apparatus for b'eating molten material as with fluids 
tube boilers or heaters Henri A Richard U S 2,623,- inatnulti-cbamberedladle Oskar Blume U 5 2,022,- 

646, Dec 10 Structural (eaturei 755, Dec 3 Numetoux stnictural, tnech and operative 

Concestne-tube heat exchangers Michael FrQh Bnt details 

433,847, Aug 21, 1935 Apparatus for drying sad grinding materials such as 

Strai^t-tube heat-exchangers Thomas G. Thomas- Mom or fruit pulps. Wm. B Senseman (to Raymond 

Brit 433,343, Aug 13,1935 Bros Impact Pulverizer Co ). U.S 2,023,247, Dec. 3 

U-tube beat exchangers Wm Y. Lewis Bnt. 434,- ' Structural, mech and operative details employing heated 
(WS, Aug 21, 1935 gases 

Heat transfer apparatus suitable for heating air by Pneumatic conveyor for transferring material m bulk 
furnace gases All Lysbolm (to Alctiebolagei Ljung- from a hopper Ihrough a pipe by means ol an all jet 
strbms Angturbin). U. S 2,023,965, Dec. 16 Various Busebe / L F Constantin Bnt. 434,408, Aug. 30, 
structural details 1935 

Air-conditionmg apparatus Edward W. Roessler (to Apparatus for condensing mercury vapor Joseph F 
General Elec Co) US 9,0M,523, Nov, 26. Stnic- Topic U.S 2,021,903, Nov 26 Structural and opera 
tural and operative details. e live details arc described of an app cooled by water and 

Air-conditionmg apparatus Ira W. Rowell. V. S subjected to a partial vacuum 
2,022,740, Dec 3 Vanous structural and operative Mixing or griadmg rolls, with heating or cooling means 
details Gcbrilder Buhler. Ger. 620,640, Nov 7, 1935 (Cl 

Air-conditioning apparatus Leonard C Smith (to 506 4) Structural features are described 
Heating Ventilating & Air Conditioning Co). U. S Crashing nulls Thomas A Long and Wm W Potts 
2,023,492, Dec 10 V’arious structural and operative Bnt 433,765, Aug 20, 1935 

details Rotary-drum ball or rod null CarIG H Ldwenhicim 

Alr-conditionmg apparatus Leopold Lithman US US 2,023,331, Dec 3 Structural and mech details 
2,023,602, Dec 10. Various structural and operative 4* Control of the combustion of oil atomized with steam 
details John J Harman (to Walworth Patents Inc }. U S. 

Air-eondiboning apparatus. John H TexCortus and 2,023/174, Dec 3 Vanous details of app and operation 
Joseph F. Broderick U, S 2,023,622, Dec 10 Various ^earatus lor treatment of substantially immiscible 
structural and operative details liquids as In treating oU fractions with sulfunc acid Cus- 

Air heating and -condittanlllg apparatus Geo Herb- tuvA Kramer (to Shell Development Co ) U S 2,022.- 

sier (to Cleveland Cooperative Stove Co ). U. S 2,073,- 265, Nov 26 Various structural and operative details 

136, Dec 3 Vanous structural features Electric eystem for remote control of pressure such as 

Air hestmg tnd -conditioning apparitus Clarence M that in gas mams Philip B R. Baas (to Brooklyn 
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■anrr,„7h Gas Co ) US 2,023,S03, D«. 10. Various 1 of the liLe after a pridetd. amount of the condensate 

Borough uas c has collected when formed from escaped vapors. 

Apparatus for producing solid carbon dioxide. Harlon 
A. Bullock. U. S. 2,022,705, Dec. 3. Structural and 


elec, and operative details 


■ Apparatus for testing the permeability of porous m*- 
:enils such as paper by air suction. Rudolf Schopper. 


Various structural and opera- 


tenals such as paper t 
U. S 2,021,048, Nov. I 

live details. ... , ,, 

Liquid seal and vent for tanks, etc , containing volatile 
solvents such as those used for "dry cleaning 
Mahoney (to American Laundry Machinery Co ) US 
2,023,5.44. Dec. 10. Dctaib are described of an app. 
which automatically drams condensate hack, to a tank 


operative details .. ... , ... 

Liquefier suitable for use with solid carbon dioxide 
Frank C. Seek. U S. 2,021.907, Nov. 20. Various 
structural details 

Apparatus for separating oil from refrigerants such as 
sulfur dioxide Albert A Ralston (to General Dice. Co.). 
U. S 2,023,241, Dec 3 Structural details. 


2-OENERAL AND PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 


Niels Bohr’s fiftieth birthday \V Iletsenhcrs A'afar - 3 the 
msswchaften 23. 079(1933) B J C y d Jl 

Adolf V Baeyer, the hundredth anniversary of ms birth 
Friedrich Richter Ber 68 A, 175-80(1935) G G 
To the memory of Georg v Georgievies Eduard 
Juymichl Mtlltaitd Ttsttlber 16, 777-8(1935) 


FBCDERIO: L fiftOWNB 

GeDr, 4Ag 4AgDr gave Ge “ 72 59 

E. R. Rushton 

Revision of the atomic weight of tantalum. Analysis 
of tantalum pentachlonde O Hdnigsehmid and R. 
Sthlec Z anorg allgem Cliem. 225, (>4~8(1035); cf 
C A 29, 2(>37‘ — Tantalite was extd with strong HCl 
to remove most of the Fe, then dissolved m IfF, KjTaFr 
prepd and rccrystd. 5 times TajOi was then pptd, 
and Ignited Spark and x-ray spectra showed that it 
was free of Cb, Th, Zr, cfc , but contained Fe It was 
fused with soda, dissolved in HiO and pptd with (NH<)iS. 
TaCh was prepd and distd 3 times in Cli. then sublimed 
■nracuo The pure TaCU was dissolved m EtOH and pptd. 
with NIEOII Tlic ratio TaCl* 5Ag was detd mthcsoln. 
in which the ppt remained suspended The av of 6 
detns gaveTa •• 18038 * 0 01 C R Rushton 


Alexis Vasiliewitsch Saposchmkofl 11 Brunswig Z. 

Its SchtetS’SprengUoffw 30,329-32(1935) —Obituary 

C G Storm * 

P J Tarbounech, 1871-1935 A Asiruc J pharm 
ehtm 21, 479-81(1935) —Obituary S Waldbotl 

Dr. Bans Tropsch Anon iton pilroU raumatn 36, 

No 21, 1581(1935) — Obituary with portrait J R S 
A sixteenth-century German treatise, von Stahel imd 

Eysen, translated with eipUnstory notes Hermann \V - 

Williams, Jr. Tech Studies Field Fine Arts 4. 03-92 The group relation between the Mulliken and Slater- 
(1035). E H. J Pauling theories cf valence J II Van Vleck. J Chem. 

Organitabon of secondary-school chemistry according I'kysics 3. 803-6(1935) —By means of the group theory of 
utilitarian pnnefples Robert P R'ray icimce E4uea- characters, an intimate refaiiou is sbown between Mulli- 
(iOK 19, 142-0(1935) \V. It Boynton ken's (I) mol orbitals and the Slater-Pauling (II) di- 

Major aims in science teaching W C Croston Saenct rccted wave functions A simple transformation from an 
Edueatien 19, 149-52(1035) W II Boynton irreducible to a reducible representation makes possible a 

Criteria for the selection of science teaching materials transition from (I) to (11) Consequently the same formal 

Cyrus W. Barnes Snenee Education 19. 152-7(103')). valence rul« ore usually given by either method, and 

W II. Boynton wave functions of the central atom which are nonbondiog 
Orlsntabon la chemistry. L F. Date Science Dluca- * m Mullikcn's procedure ore likewise never employed in 
lien 19, 170-2(1935) W II. Boynton constructing Pauling’s "hybridited" linear combinations. 


The approach to the absolute zero of temperature F. 
Simon. Set. Monthly 1935, S3tMl —See C. A 29, 
2795‘. E. H 

The atomic weight of hydrogen E Moles AnaUssoc 
espafl. fis. qulm. 33, 721-8(1935) — The value 1 00778, 
denied by M in 1925, according to recent results of 
vestigations of isotopes, corresponds not 1 
but to H electrolytically produced II low 
If normal H is regarded as the isotope mixt ui ordinary, 
pure, distd. water, the ratio is D H 1 5550 * tlO, 
according to recent delns. by others However, almost 
simultaneously and independently, Bcthc (C. A 29, 
3008’) and Olipbant, Kempton and Rutherford (C A 
29, 4668*) concluded that for D and Be nuclei, in compari' 
--n with mass spectroscopic detns , the mass ratio lie 


G. M.P. 

A summary 0! erpenmentol acCtvaCton energies of ele- 
mentary reactions between hydrogen and the halogens. 
J Carrell Moms and Robert N. Pease. J, Chem. Physics 
3 . 706-802(1035) — Exptl data on reactions between 
II and the halogens are analj’zed to give values of the 
normal 11, activation energies of the intermediate reactions involved 
deuterium These are compared with values calcd. by Eyring and 
Wheeler. G. M. P. 

Effect of thermal agitation on atomic arrangement in 
alloys. II \V. L. Bragg and E. J. Williams. Proe, 
Hoy Soe (London) A15I, 540-60(1935); cf. C. A. 28, 
5794* —Treatment and discussion of the previous paper 
arc compared with the treatments of Dethe, Borehus, 
Gorsky and Dclilinger. Changes in internal energy due 


p " 3 X 10 * (approx ) is not true, and consequently in a to transformation m the alloys CuZn and Cu»Au were 


both publications the isotope mass of the light elements 
must be recalcd on O - 16. H then - 1 0081, D - 
2 0142. Recently Aston, by new, tnass-spectrovcopic 
detns , found H •» 1 OOSl, D = 2 0148. From these 
concordant results, and with the above D:H ratio, the 
pbys at. wt. of normal If is 1.00828, which m a chem 
conversion scale corresponds to a factor of 1 00022, H 
“ 1 008 (Xj * 0 OOOJ5 This value, Considerably higher 
than that assumed today, requires a chem. revision, now 
m progress The old literature value, about correspond- 
ing to normal H, leads to a higher value. E. M. S 
Revision of the atomic weight of germanium 


estd by sp.-heat measurements. These measurements 
arc compared with theoretical results Expres.sions arc 
given for the dependence of cnt. temp, upon compn. 

C. B. Jenni 

Effect of thermal agitation on atomic arrangement in 
altoys III. C. J. WiKiams Proc. Roy. Soc. (London) 
AlS2a 231-52(1935), cf preceding abstr. — The equil. 
equation for the general case is derived m detail from the 
standpoint of the Boltzmann distribution formula and 
from that of the pnnciple of mm. free energy. ‘This as- 
sumes that the energy assoed. with the at. arrangement 
uniquely detd. by the supcriattice order. The relation 
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the energy of the at. arrangement is detd by the order of t 
nearest neighbors), and a method of estg the quast. 
relation of Sethe's treatment to that of Bragg and 
WiUiams 13 given With CuZa as an example it u shorra 
that both types of treatment lead to very nearly the aame 
result, which is in accord with eaptl observations. 

Howard A. Snsith 

The molecular structure of sulfur dioxide, earboB di* 
sulfide and carbonyl sulfide Paul C. Cross and L. O . 
Brockway / Chem /’Aysiff 3, 821— 4(1935).— By tiseof * 
the electron diStiction method {C, A, 29,677') thefollotr- 
ing interat distances were found SOj, S— O =• 1 40 » 

0 02A , CSi, C— S -= 1 54 a= 0 03 A ; COS, C— O =» 1 10 
* 0 02 A , C— S = 1 56 * 0 03 A The types of bond 
arrangement compatible with these interat distances are 
discussed The SO, mol resonates between the structures 
having smgle-double and double-single bonds between 
the S and the O atoms, with a bond angle of 122* * 5* 
CSs IS a linear mol with the structure having the 2 double 
bonds predominating over those having a single and a 
triple bond In COS tbe double-double bond arrangement 
and tbe structart having the triple C— O bond piedomm- 
ate G Xf P 

ThermodynaBuc properties of sulfur compounds II 
Sulfur dioxide, carbon disulfide and carbonyl sulfide 
Paul C Cross J Chein Physics ), 825-7(1935), cl 
C A 29, 2833' and preceding abstr— Tbe thcrmodyiuniic 
properties of SO,. CS, and COS arc calcd from (be mol 
coasts obtained by eleetroa diffraction and from Raman 


The results are applied to several reacdoss tnvolviog 
these compds Tbe free energies of formation of CS,(1) 
and COS at 298 I’K are +15.2-4 aad -40 48 kg -cal , 
resp G M P . 

The molecular structure of nickel carbonyl L 0 
Brockway and Paul C Cross / Chtm Physics 3, 
828-^3(1935} —Electron diSractiou by the vapor of 
Ni(CO)i indicates a mol model m which tbe CO groups 
have a tetrahedral arrangement about the Nt atom vnih 
theduUncesNi— C - 1 82 • 0 03 A andC— 0-1 I5A 
These distances are compatible with resonance between 
2 electronic structures in which the C — 0 bond resonates 
between triple and double electron pairbonds arid (beNi-C 4 
bond between single and double electron pair bonds 
Ni(CO)i IS tbe first quadricovalent compd cd neutral Ni 
whose structure has been detd , and its tetrahedral con- 
figuration is contrasted with the square arrangement of 
bonds in the quadricovalent compds of Ni"'* 

G M P 

Electron diffraction by chlorotorm and its molecolu 
structure Urbain and tetrahedral models Charles « 
Dtgard Compl rend 204,951-2(1935), cJ C A 29,^ 
C50J’— The mol structure of CHCl, was reCumd by 
tbe method of electron diSraction, and the results deduced 
therefrom were shown to be consistent with both tbe 
ordinary tetrahedral formula, and Vrbaio'a cobrdinaie 
formula, CCI, IICl, withm the limits of error 

C A SilbetTod 

Magnetic birefnagence of nitnc oxide Henri Bizctte 
and Tsai Bcllmg Campl. rend 201, 055-6(1975) — a 
The Cotton-Mouton const . of NO lor \ 5780 is 
450 X 10“" at IG 5* and 143 bg /sq cm pressure Cm/d 
IS const , and the birefringence varies inversely as X 

C. A Silbcirad 

Mapieto-opbcal rotation of utanyl salts S S Bbat- 
nagar, P L. Kapur and N R Venna J. Indian Chtm 
Soe 42, 514-48(4935) —The mol lotailoiis of watiy4 
chloride, nitrate and sulfate were found to be 4.22 * 0 0, 
—5 85 — 0 4, and —8 6 — 0 6, resp , giving a value of 9 
—8 0 * 0 6 for the tiraayl ion in the first 2 cases aad 
—44 40 — 0 5 with the sulfate ion. Complete analysts 
showed the formulas of the salts to be UO, Cli, UOs(NOi)a 
and JUOjSO, H,S0, 6H,0, H E Phipps 

A modified photograpUc method for substances of small 
rotatory dispersion R. Padmanabhan J, Indian 
Chem Soe 12. 559-€3(1975); cf preceding abstr — 
The opdeal rotatory dispersion of a substance whose <q>tlcat 


activity does not change much with wave length was detd 
in conjunction with a substance (like quarts) whose 
rotatory and dispersive power is more nearly normal 
By using the diBcrence between this value and that of 
(he latter substance alone, fairly accurate results could 
be obtained on the former type of compd Some ^ta 
are given for 0-pinene H B Phipps 

Valence strength and the magnetism of complex salts 
J. H. Van VlccL. J. Chem, Physics 3, 807-13(1935) — 
Certain complex salts, notably the iron cyanides and the 
cobattatnmines, have magnetic susceptibilities much lower 
than those predicted by the Bose-Stooer "spin only” 
fomiiila This was interpreted by Pauling on the basis ol 
directed wave function (C A. 25, 2910, 28, 3629') 
Alternative explanations arc possible with the cryst 
potential model of Schlapp and Penney (C. A 26, 6233, 
27, 1804) or with Xlulliken’s method of mol orbitals 
(C A 26, 4237) The 3 theories give results so similar 
that no preference can be established between them 
Covalent bonds, as in cyanides ■ seem to be more effective 
in suppressing magnetism than are ionic ones, as in fluor- 
ides, but so far the evidence is empirical rather than 
theoretical G M P. 

The pnncipal magnetic susceptibilities of XiFe(CN)< 
J. B. Howard / Chem 3. 813-17(1933) — 

The magnitudes, anisotropy and temp dependence of 
(he pnncipal magnetic susceptibilities of K(Fe(CN)tare 
calcd by tbe method of cryst potentials, and agree well 
with expll data («( Jackson, C. A. 27, 4M3-4) 

0 W.P 

Magnetic moment of the manganic ito I, C Jackson 
Prae Phys Sac (London) 47, 1029-31(1933) —Tbe sp 
susceptibdny oi carefully purified manganic acetylacetonc 
was deid by the Karaday method at 12 lemps from 293’ 
down to 17*K When corrected for tbe diamagnetism 
oftbeorg groups m the mol , the mol susceptibility obeys 
the Weiss Taw, xfT* + 5 5) » const , down to about 
T0*K , below which temp x mcreasM comewhat more 
rapidly than is indicated by this relation These results 
give 4 98 as the majaetotv no for Mn***, which agrees 
cxcellenily with the requirements of the Boie-Stoner 
theory W. \V. Siifler 

Diamagnetic stud; of structure b; • new plan. Francis 
4V Gray and James H. Cruickshank Trans Faraday 
Sac 31, 1491-1510(1935) —When the results of Pauling 
and ol Pascal are corrected aecordiiig to tbe most recent 
values for the fundamental phyS conits , they furnish a 
(beoretiral and an expti standard, resp , for diamag- 
nrtiviti. These 2 standards can be reconciled and applied 
(0 the study of mol structure Calcn of the "depression" 
of diamagiKUsnt due to bonds of different types is essential 
in this method Frequently fractional values are assigned 
to the charge on an atom. This is merely statistical and 
implies that the atom has one integral charge for a defi- 
nite fraction o! the tune and a different integral charge lor 
tbe remainder, A comparison between theoretical dia-- 
magnetisms calcd. tor different possible structures for a 
compd and the expll value indicates which of the sug- 
gested structures is the correct one. This method is 
illustrated by consideration of the structures of benzene, 
luphthalene, acid carbonyl group, HgO, and IfiO, 
With benzene, some properties seem to require the double- 
bonded Kekule structure while others are best explained 
by the Intercial-iome. The diamagnetic analysis indicates 
that tbe mol exists In each of these states for half ibe time 
Resonance phenomena are also explained satisfactorily. 
The theoretical significance is giten for Pascal’s empirical 
rules Tables of screening nos , lonie diamagnetisms and 
residual charges are given U'. 4V Stiller 

Diamagnetic Busceptlhilibes of salts formlDg ions with 
Inert-gas configurations II. The alkali halides G 
\V, Brindley and F. E lloare Prcc. Roy. 5oe. (London) 
A1S2, 342-53(1935). cf. C A. 29, 1299‘ —Values of Ihe 
mol diamagnetic susceptibilities are given for the halides 
of U, Rband Cs. These new data, combined with results 
previously reported for the halides of Na and K, are used 
to (cat tbe additivity of diamagnetic susceptibilities 
This law fails for LiCI, LiBr, LII, CsCl, CsBr and Csl. 
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my be due to dcfomiation of the ions, produced by un- ftctcd mol. wts » compared 

St- ~ ““s ....d,.; ..socudo. o’ s^“^.bs.ro„ 

IL rocU wit type are calcd.: Na* - C.l. K* - 14 C. band at 3 m •* increased by addmz CiH,. Conclusion: 


assuming ( 

in Ltr, thi 

the rocU wit type --- — - _ _ _ 

Rb+ - 22 0. Cs-' - 3j.l,r- -0 4, Cl* - 24 2. Br 
34 5. 1- « SO (., all X lO"* W W. Stifler 

Diamagnetism of the tnyalent bismuth Ion S b 
Dhatnagar and Bhiin Saim llahl Current Sa 4, 234 
(Kt35). — In an earlier calcn. (cf C d. 30, 339*) based 
on a modified Slater method, — x X 10* — 43.S0 nas ob- 
tained for the trivalcnt Hi ion By use of the orthodox 
Slater formula 42 2J is now obtained and by a modifica 
tion siiggisted b> Angus. 42 O'! The agreement mlb the 
cspil snlue, 41 24, is eonsidered satisfactory. The dif- 
ference between the calcd \-alucs lor Bi’* and Di’* 
IS of the same order of magnitude ns that found by Kido 
/or a DO of other ions W-W.Siiflsr 

The diamagnetism of tons in the solid state and in 
solution Hemiann 1 ahlenbrach dun. Phyuk 24, 
4So-S(l'M5) — Insold and Sogn (C d. 29, 7137*> 
found that the diamagnetic susceptibilities of certain salts 
calcd by Wiedemann’s addn rule from measurements on 
aq solns arc greater than those calcd for the same 
salts when LtOlI is the sohent Tlordal and rrnold 
(C. A 29, 7137') obsersed also that in general the sus- 
ceptibility of a salt measured n the solid state is less than 
that calcd by the addn nile from measurements on aq 
solns. The worl. of Cabrera and h demonstrated that, 
when used as a sohent, 11 jO is in a diHerent state of poly- 
mentation and consequniily its dumagnettsm is not (be 


- Absorption is dimmished by tnol. assocn. J. B. A. 

* Vanation of the molecular refraction of ethyl alcohol 
in mixtures with bentene Paolo Trauttcur. lYuaro 
ftmento 12, 444-7(1035).— The «, d. and mol. rcfrucuon 
of mixts. of CslftOlI and C«lli arc linear with compn. 
No csideiicc of assocn. is found (cf. preceding abstract). 

J 1). Austin 

Evaporation as a mechanical division to molecules. 
1“ \ Zolotarev. Tranr Inst Chem Tech, Itancvo 
(U S S R ) 1. 50-3(1035) — A discussion with math, 
ircatnient of the energy consumption in the evapn. of 
11,0. N,0., MmCO and EtOH is based on the Ritungcr 
formula Cbas Blanc 

Variation In the viscosity of liquid methane and ethylene 
with temperature N S RudenLo and L. V ShubtnVov. 
Phynk. Savjetuniert 8, 17n-S4il035). — The \n»cosity 
of liquid CH» was measured oscr the temp range Oo® to 
111*1C . and ibn of liquid cihylem oscr the range 110® 
lo 1C'»*K Helen S Hopfield 

A capdlary viscometer for anomalous liquids Madislav 
/ Danei KoUnd-Z 73, ir4'hl{l‘V55) — D describes 
an overflow viscometer designed for measuring the Vis- 
cosity ©f anomalous liquids. It has the special adi-qntage 
of being applicable o\er n million-fold range of streaming 
ntIociUis The movement of liquid is followed by Weigh- 
ing the overflow in a definita interval of time. Tables and 


vame as that of pure 11,0 Thc«< seeming failures of the j graphs of data axe pven for water, 0 00’24 ,V and 0 04S iV 

-j ,..i — -u.. .t olcate sol and smus yellow GG sol at 18* 

i or the dil. oleaie so), the Jog of tbc vol, transferr^ per 
<<c. was approx, n linear function of the log of the applied 
pressure, the lute being approx, parallel to that foe pure 
water. Tbe more coned, olcate and the sinus yellow sols 
gave a line concave to the log P axi« O. T, Q. 

Metal-cuprous oxide contact resistance. Jean Roulleau 
CemN. rend. 201, W7-S(1935).— By a special arrangement 
6 the C«-CujO contact resistance i» shown to depend on 


addn taw arc attributed to failure to allow (or this change 
in diamagsctitm of HiO when u<cd as solvent. 

W. V. Siiflcf 

The dipole moment ef tetralm. M A. Govlnda Rau 
and S. Mtyanorayana Rao. Proc. Indian Aeed. Set 
2A, 232-5(l‘i33) —Tbe moment of tctralm as mea-wircd 
in C»Hi IS only 0 4 to 0.6 X 10'“, and not l.OO X lO"'*, 
as previoudy* believed. The origin of this small but 
fmiic moment is discussed. Harold Gcrvhmowitc 

The discontinuity in the dielectric constant of liquids 
and their saturated vapors at the critical temperature 
J. Marvden and O. Maoss. Can J. Research 13B. 
o07(193oj.— A dielcc. cell which was specully adapted to 
a study of the dielcc. const, of liquid and gas over a large 
temp, range, including the ent -temp region, is described. 

The diclcc. coasts, of hlc,0 (liquid and satd. vapor) 
and propylene (liquid and s.vtd. vapor), from room temp 
toS® aboi'c theent. icmps , arc given Thcdiclec comi* 
of liquid and gas arc not identical at the cnt. tenip 
These results with prevnous work m this lab on the 
discontinuity in properties of the niediutn above and 
bilow the point of disappearance of the meniscus 
^ J \V. S 

The motion of a heavy drop in on acoustic field S V 

Gorbachev and A. B. Severny. A'o/Jcid-Z. 73, I4i^,'>l 

(1933). — The distance between centers of 2 liquid drops g the 


(а) the age of the surface, (h) temp., (c) sp. resistance of 
the CujO, and (d) treatment of the surface. With (a), 

(б) and (d) const, it is proportional to (c); variation in 

(d), e. g., attack by dil. acid, alkali or salts, allects only 
tbe factor of proportionality. Tor high resistance the sur- 
face must be cry St. C. A Silbeirad 

The conductance of salt crystals. W'. H. Rodebush 

— j — — .-rv./. i.—. . and T. G. Cooke J. Cnem. Physics 3, 834(1935). — 

loS abow theent. remps ,Rrcgivcn Thodiclvc comi* ' An expression is denied for the cond. of salt ervstaiv. 
fNf I......,! «. .V- . . Josl’s equation (C. A. 27, +457) IS considered inadequate 

to account for the bchancr of vanous salts at difJerent 
temp* G. M. P. 

Tbe use of direct current in the measurement of elec- 
trolytic conductance. J, N. Brpnstcd and Ralph 1*. 
Nielsen. Trans furoday^oc. 31, 1478-81(1935).— Polari- 
xalion of electrodes in the d -c. method is ebminated by 
of platinized H» electrodes. The cell consists of a 


(5% aq HjSO, soln ) suspended from thin glass threads 
Was studied as a function of (1) the frequency of an acoustic 
f.cld which was applied both parallel and perpendicular to 
their line of centers and (2) the velocity and direction of 
a stream of air. 1 rom theoretical as vrell as cxptl. con- 
siderations It IS concluded that the complicated motion 
executed by a drop m an acoustic field may bo described 
is similar to that of a umlormty progressing overtone sub- 


U-tube of 6 mm. bore, 50 era. long and provnded with 
wide-bore clcclrode vessels at the end-.. Potentials of 
iO-50 V. were used for resistances of the order of 10,000 
ohms, the heating cfTect bemg niimmued by the short time 
of CMiTCJil flow dunng setting of the bndge. An accuracy 
of 1 part in 10,IXK> was observed in measurements of the 
tquiv. cond. of 0 OOl-O.l A’ HCI and 0 002-0.1 A’ H^SO, 
at 25*. The method is recommended for simplicity of 


. L. W. Elder 


. _ . V J v,si tuiic sui»- ui .o . i ne meiuoa is recommenaea tor simnlicitv 

drops in the plane of 9 app. and procedure, especially for solns. of low cond 
the sound waves attract each other and may coalesce at > t r v* 

sufheiently high (ultrasonic) frequencies. O. T. Q. 

Density and compressibility of sihcane and silico- 
ethaae. K. L. Ramaswamy and G Gundu Rao. Proe 
Indian Aced. Set. 2A. 213-20(1935).— An app. lor 
Mtrultaneous measurements of d and approx, compressi- 
bilities at ordinary and low temp, is desenbed. Density 
and compressibility of inonOMlanc at diflerent temps 


ictiTity n. Grayson Smith and t o 
?. -U«fcrn Physics 7, 237-71(1935). 


SopertonductiTity 
Wilheloi. Re?, yloc 

New method of measuring the elastic constaitV’of 
transparent Isotropic solids. E, Hiedemann and J: H 
lloesch. ICaturvissenschap.m 23, STT-SflbGo).— RlAstic 
consts. of glass are detd. by observation of the interference 
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bands caused by idtrasomc waves in polanaed lijbt i of both H, and W, howeier, changes the picture conj- 
B. J C. van dcr Hoeven pletely ll is evidently due to minute traces of org 
Thermal studies of aluminun hydroxide — elmmomn \apors (cocL. grease, etc ) in the presence of small amts 
oxide by the emanabon method Robert Jagitsrb Z of Oi At certain temps a fractional self-cleatun|: occurs 

pHystk Chtm A174, 49-59(1935) — Variously produced Pure W and lit give a max of adsorption which covers 
samples of AI hydroxide were studied by the emanation '/• of (be surface and decreases with temp 

method in their behaworon being beatedfrora^* to 1300* B J C vander Hoeven 

andthechangemtheprepns was deduced from their change Adsorption of zinc sulfide by copper sulfide A del 
la power of emanation The greatest surface develop* . Campo and A Hoyos de Castro Afiales spc. espaH 
menl was reached in the range of stabibly of y-AlOOIl Jis gitm 3S, 7W-04(1035) — Strong agitation of the soln 
(200-3CND*) The t-AIiOj occurring at 300* showed a during ppta avoids entrainment and supports the hy- 
gradual decrease m activity corresponding to the gradual pothesw of surface phenomena Similar entrainment of 
decrease m surface At about 1100® to 1200* the etnana- Pb tu 2 A' HCl soln atSO'isappreciablyreducedbyagita- 
(ton shows a rapidly proceeding change in structure which tioti, although cntrammeRt cannot here be wholly pre- 
bymeansofRdDtgenstudieswasshowntobeduetochange vented E hi Symmes 

of -y-into et'AljOs R H. Baechiti Adsotpboa theory of the electrofanetie potential. A. 

^bibibos of hydrosols and dye solutions by porous March Triins Faraday Sac 31, 14GS-78(19^) , cf 

substances 1 General considerations and expenmental 3 Rabinovitcb, C A.2S, 17* — Math development ol the 

tnethods Augustin Soutane. BuU roc. cktm bial. postulate that the t and t potentials of colloidal particles 
17, 1522-33(1935) — See C A. 28, 5310*. EEC are independent quantities, the latter being relxt^ to the 
The polanzabon effect in thallium Suortde Ench adsorption potential, ^ It is shown that the principle 
Hayek Z axorf aU[em Chtm 225, 47-8(1935) — of pos -neg equivalency docs not bold for the process of 
The prepn and purification are described TIF melts exchange adsorption L 15 Elder 

at 327* to a yellow liquid The crystals are foliated and The viscosity of titanium disside sol in the presence of 
biitfnngtnl and tan be regarded as tontg a pcJarviing elettrolytts S M Mehta and Olive Joseph J Ixiisri 

amon layer of small F tons surrounded by 2 polaruing Cifm Sac 12, 552-9(1935): c! C A 27, 4080 — The 

layers of large, unsymmetneal T1 ions TIF dissolves in * viscosity of the sol increased with time when KO, MgCl 
water with absorption of heat The soly- at 20* is 78 8%, or AICI> was added as a coagulant Periodicity was 
and the solid phase u anhyd TIP It is only slightly ^ observed in the slow pptn region The autocacalytic 

in EtOH The coned aq soln is strongly ailr The b p nature of the coagulation process disappeared on pro* 
IS 655* •* 10* and d^* is 8,36 £ R Rusbton gressive dialysis II E Phipps 

New pTOhletns of theoretical crysUllogrtphy. UiUi The acid-combinmg capseiU of wool J 6 Spealcrnsn 
Klcber Fi'otumssenscha/liii 23, 6U<3-8(193S) — A short and C Siott Tram Faraday Sac, 31, 1425-32(1935), 
review of theoretical atpects of crystal structure, pat- ct C A 28, 6009* —The iilration curves of wool with 
ticularly crystal defects and lohomogeneities c tICI, IltSO,, CIClIiCOOH, (COOH)j and H<PO< were 

S J C van dcr Hoeven deld by the glass electrode and show that (COOH)t and 
The possibility of a metallic modification of hydrogen If|PO. ore monobasic in reaction with wool A( high pa 
E Wigner and H B Huntington J. Ckcm Pkytut 3, IIiSO. is more nearly monobasic than dibasic At low 
764 79(1935] —Math -theoretical Any lattice in which Pn ClCHtCOOH combines to a far greater extent than 
the H atoms would be translationally identical (Bravais HCI at the same Pn and also exhibits a greater heat of 
lattice) would have metallic properties The energy of a reaction and greatti swelling ol the wool fiber The 
body<eatered lattice of K is calcd as a fuaction of the bypoihesu is advanced that coned solns of weak acids, 
latticecosst This energy attains a mm for a lattice const owing to the higher swelling pressure developed, tan sep 
that corresponds to a d of 0 59— much higher than (bat 0 the sheets of covalently linked peptide chains and liberate 
of the usual tnol lattice ol solid H, This mm , though NH groups lor combination with acid At ibe surface of 
neg , IS much higher than that of the mol form Neither the fiber some NH groups are alnays available, hence 
the body-centered nor other simple metallic lattices are catapboretic detns ^ the isoelec point of wool are not 
attamable with pressures DOW available The chances are valid for (he fiber as a whole L W. Elder 

perhaps better for mtermediate, layer-like lattices The double refraction of chiha tendons J M Diehl 

CMP and G van Uerson. Jr Kellmd-Z 73. 142-e(l'>35) — 
CiysUUography of the copper.pyndine sacchami com- The double refraction observed by the method of Moeh- 
pltx CiiPy(H,0)S*> J Beintcena, P Ttrpstta and J- J , nng (cf C. A 20, 3634), varied wilh medium batbmg 
de Vneze Pharm H'eckblad 72, 1287-94(1935) — ' (he chum layer The mm double refraction occurred at 
Optical and X ray measurements are reported on the rbom- a n of 1 475 m glyccrol-qumolme ciixts but at n » 
hvi hipytamviil ccyttaLx (8 V. 5 V. 3 max ) obtvuKd by 1 ^3 m aq solsv, cS KAfgl, Tht diffxicace vv 
slow evapn ol dil solos contg CuSO,, pyndine and Ka attributed to salt adsorption, for chum decreased the « 
saccharin A W. Dox of KtHgl, ^ns , but had no effect on the n of glycerol- 

Crystal structure of amiuomum cupne bromide Alfred quinolme mixts Plant and auimal churn show the same 
Silberstem Compt rend 201, 970-1(1935) — (NllOt- optical ^havior Oscar T. Quimby 

CuBr, 2HtO, d 2 82, is isomorpbous with (NH,),- X Tsj mveshgahons of elasbc fibers with special con- 
CuCU 2UjO (cf Hendricks, e( af , C A 21, 3500), and o std'rahon of stretching and shnaking Htioi Kolpik 
has a 7 98, c 8 41, space group DJ* (Pr/mnw) Intensity KoUatd Z 73, 129-42(1935) — Rod shaped pieces 1-15 
detns show that Its structore is identical with that rf mm thick were cut from the ligaraentum nuchae of fresh 

(NH<)iCuCI, 2I{iO, 1 e, the Cu atom is surroonded beef and ezamd both moist and dry under various tensions 

octahedrally by Br, and (KHOi C A Silbcrrad by means of x-ray beams (Xa and KB lines ol Cu) at 

Z rty ebaractensbes of vanous forms of dicalcium various angles With the x-ray beam inclined at right 
Bilicate E Brandenberger Schweiz mtnerat petrot angles to the fiber axis, tbc moist unstfetebed fiber gave 

MtH 14, 473-7(1935) —X-ray examn of a-, 0- and 2 halos, the inner of wbich showed 4 weak max while the 
•y-Ca,SiO, shows them to be independent phases, but dry fibCT gave 2 interference rings in addition to the 2 
owing to the general weakness of the lines and their suri- * halos These halos were present in all of the photographs 
larity to those of Ca,SiO, the mm amt detectable in a At an extension of 75%. both moist and dry fibers gave a 

milt IS rather high (cf ^ndius, C. A 27, 5267) typwal fiber dugram Up to the mix exteasioti (200%) 

C A Silbcrrad the fiber diagram remained the same except that the inter 
Satptwn cf hydregea by tnagsten W rrankeohurger ferenct nogs incieastd in intensity With the x-ray beam 
and A Hodler J^alurmssenschaflen 23, C09(1935)— parallel to the fiber axis, the dry fiber gave 2 interference 
Absorption of H, by W surfaces shows in 2 temp ranges imgs at low te^^loa, the no increasing to 5 at high ten- 
f—SO to —10*, CO* to 180*) the characteristics of activated swns No further mierferences were found at other angles 
adsorption (Taylor, C A 25, 1422) Thorough cleaning cd inclination of the x-ray beam la the unstretched fiber 
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the pnraary-valence complexes can be ortentfci in any 
ihi-ection wuha slight paference for the fiber axis; sihen 
extcftdod 7^% or more all these complexes he m planes par- 
allel to the fiber axis. Shrinkage m absence of applied 
pressure tends to orient the primary-vateni-c eotnptexes 
m the direction of the fiber axis, but shrinkage under ten- 
■ Sion does not change the regularities along the fiber axis 
The intramicellar water amounts to perhaps one-fourth 
of the total ti-ater in the tusue. Data from the analysis 
of the x-ray photographs and photometric curves are 
tabulated. Oscar T Quimby 

The solubility of hydrogen £a molten aluminum L L 
Dircumshaw Trans. Taraiaf Soe 31, l-lSIk— n{1935) — 
Solubilities were detd by a method similar to that ol 
R6ntgcn and Braun (C A 2fi, 5178) m an app which 
provides for an atm of H« outside the SiOj furnace lube 
o prevent loss of Hi by diffusion through the latter The 


are for NaCl, 1.7; KCl. 1 C; and IICI, -0 12 over the 
range m - 1 to 5 In mixts of KCl and NaCl, where 
7,1 — “ ijM, -t- t-m, (II), ^1 (NaCl) = l.G and tj 
(KCl) - 1 5 over the range m - 1 to 3 For mixts. of 
NaCl and HCl (m - 1 to 5), the obsersed relation is 
.y„ — 7, = i,m, + him, -f i,m, «:>'», where ii and fWi 
refer to HCl and Jt,« -0 H Fqiiations (I) and (U) arc 
speaal forms of the general equation derived from the 
Gibbs equation The neg surface adsorptions of KCl and 
NaCl m sep solns are additive in the mixed solns At 
high conens the thickness of the unimol surface layer, 
calcti from surface conens , tends to diinimdi In the 
NaCl-HCl mixts the HCl is more effective than NaCl in 
reducing the thickness of the surface la>er II (a) Ethyl 
afcohol-water-salt mirtures (b) Acetic eeid-water-sslt 
mixtures Ibid 1420 5 — Solns of LiCl, NHtCl, KBr, 
KI, KCNS, KNO,. KCl and NaCl from I to 5 molal were 


results, m cc H, at normal temp and pressure per 100 3 investigated in 2 03% CtOH soln Thedataagreewnh the 


g. A1 are 0.2.3, 0 bO, I 87 and 3 Sb at 700", SOO". 900" and 
1000", resp Tliese values agree well nith those of R 
and n Cqml w reached almost instantaneously at 1000“ 
end after 15 to 20 min at 800* The "satd ” heat of 
soln. calcd on the assumption that Hi dissolves as atoms, 

IS 43, 400 cal /f mol L W Cider 

The solubility of lime m water G L Laroeque and 
O. Maass Can J Reiearcfi 13B, 27G-0( 1935) , cl C A 
27, 5231 — Tlie soly ol lime was detd accurately over the 
temp range 0® to30" by a eond method Thedegreeof 
dissocn of lime over this temp range and over the conen 
range 0 to 1 l&l g of CaO per 1 is calcd J W S 

Interrelation between the volumes of substances in 
free and solvated state I I Zaslavskil, A A Astasheva 
and I A Sakov Trans Inst Chem Ttch Iranaco 
(U. S S R ) 1, 47-9(l'>33) — "nie relation between the 
vols. of I Af solns of fluorides and 2 N solns ol chlorides, j 
bromides and iodides, detd at 15-20", and the vols of the 
same compdi in the solid state u graphed and tabulated 
Chas Blanc 

Measurements of the surface tension of solutions of 
potassium and lithium salts of the higher fatty acids by the 
nng method with exclusion of carbon dioxide and with 
special consideration of other disturbing effects I 
A. Lottermoser and L Giesc Kclhtd-2 . 73, 155-70 

(1935).— Byuscofanimprovedformof theapp of Letter- o 
moser and Baumgfirtel (C A 29, 3SOO')> the surface 
tension, S, of K laurate, K mynstate and Na dodccyl 
sulfate solns was studied at low conens (0 001-01%) 
as a function of time and temp Exclusion of CO, is a 
necessary but not sufficient condition for reproducibility 
in the soap solns Three adsorption effects were dis- 
covered, all leading to high xalues of 5 (1) Adsorption 

at the air-soln interface was sometimes so great that 
crystn took place; even when surface crystn did not ^ 
take place, erroneously high results might lie obtained if 
the soln was transferred to the measuring dish from a 
large flask without stirring (e. g , pipetting) because of 
the conen decrease in the hulk ol the soln (2) A more 
important source of error was found in the wetted glass 
surface just abos e the bquid surface This error could lie 
avoided either by filling the measuring dish to the brim 
nrbyusinganon-wetteddish (e g , paraffin coaled) 


equation (dy/d'ni)m, “ ii{ Pi/iPi) — RTVAO log/i/dmi) 
where m “ bulk conen , P •• surface conen , f, = activity 
locfl of CtOH, and the subscripts , and t refer to salt and 
1 tOII, resp , «ri IS the surface conen of salt in pure HjO 
at the same value of m, For all salts at low conen 
(dT/dm,)iw, IS neg , apprxwchtng O at conen m, > 3 
except for NaCl LiCl and NILCl show definite minima 
in 7 at high conens On the assumption that If is inde- 
pendent fd m, and by using values of /i calcd from pub- 
lished data, ri/fPi can be calcd , from winch it is shown 
tl.ai the amt of ffiO adsorbed is m some cases greater, 
in others less than for an aq soln at tht same conen 
(^/d'n,)m, H pos for snips of KCl. NaCl, KBr and 
KNOiinO PSlmnl % AcOH and const for the first three 
For the AcOH solns , h/tfi i> less than unity and less 
variable with conen of salt than in the CtOH solns 

L \V Elder 

The viscosity of sucrose tsd dextna solutions cootamittg 
salts J H C Merckel Kelloid-Z 73, 171-1(1933), 
*f C A 30, 12‘ —Relative vjscosilics at 23" are given 
for (I) 2% sucrose solns 0 2) and 0 Is N with respect to 
Na salts of univalent.aninns and (2) 2 5% dextrin solns 
I) 25 iV with respect to the same salts The viscosity of 
ihese solns can be cxprcvwd qiianliiatively as a parabolic 
function of the lyotropic nos Oscar T Quimby 

Diffusion potentials 11 V Cupr Pub fstulU set 
UH$7 iJascryk No 197, l-13(m 1 nghsh 13-14){1934), 
cf. C. A 28, 4201* — f.fath conditions under which 
Pbnek's equation for diffusion potentials satisfies the 
relation II. -I- II, - II - 0 or Hi + II, - IK 0 5 mill,- 
volt are sought. V D Karpenko 

Mass action N A Brunt Chem W'eekblad 32, 
440-8(1935) — Polemical (cf KolthofI, C /I. 29, 5722‘). 
Reply I M. Kolthoff Ibtd 448-P 

B J C. van dcr Hoeven 

The action of tikalme soluboos pa ultramaxiae blue. 
Kurt Leschewski and Ernst Poilschus Z. artare. alleem 
Chem, 225. 43-0(1935), cf C A. 29. 0858* — Ullra- 
marine is decompd by strong, boiling alkali solns into 
colorless alkali aluminosilicates KOH acts very slowly 
LiOH and KOH give compds contg. no S, but NaOH 
fonns o Na aluminosilicate contg S as thionate K and 


g .paraffin coaled) (3) ^ Li will replace Na in the compd. The blue color disap- 
cleaning the I't ring by heating pears when the ultramarine lattice is altered or destroyed 
L and C (ound , E R Rushion 


that adsorption on the Pt ring may cause apprectable 
error m 5 The first 2 adsorption effects were obvrved 
with the SMps as well as the alkyl sulfate, the third only 
vsilh the alkyl sulfate It was further demonstrated tliat 
the static value cf 5 is attained \co slowly at such low 
corffls of Na dodccjl sulfate. Oscar T. Qoimby 


Dixsociation of ferrous carbonate J Krustmsons Z. 
anorg eJlgem. Chem 225, 03-0(1935) —FeCO, was prepd. 
by heating aq FeCI, with CaCO, at 13O-S0® for 20 hrs 
m an evacuated sealed tube, and dried at 120* for 47 
tnin. It contained 92 07% FeCO, and 2 22% CaCOj. 
Thu e.rv*,.. _ . T"*"’ ‘J Dissocn pressures were measured at 253 5-285 5®. m a 


Belton Trans Faraday Soc. ' 31, 14l.3-19(l«>q5) UJ 
Mwurements were made at 25* by the method of max 
bujb e pressure m an app similar to that used by Brown 
(C. /1.26, 342o). For binary solns the simple relation 
U) y m km holds, m which 7 and 70 are the surface 
tensions (dynes/cm ) of soln. and of water, resp , and m 
IS conen. m mols per 1000 g. H,0. Values of k at 25* 


— -I 0} dissocn , calcd from the 

Nemst approximation formula, is 20,900 cal Dissocn. 
takes place m steps, with the fonnation of intermediate 
corajids. Complete decotnpn. takes place at 430-450® 
leaving a residue of black FcO E. R. Rushton ’ 

^uilibrium of the system: calcium cyaoamlde-sodium 
cUortde. M. S. Maksimenko and Ya. I. IxraBovich 
KhtmsiTo\7, 411-13U935); cf. Franck and Burg, C. A. 
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29, I J4S* — Tte isothermic equilibria of ibe reactioiu. 
CaCN, + C Ca(CX)i, C 3 {CN}» + 2N*aCl j=» C aOi + 
2N'aCN, were studied with com. ''blaclt cyanide" in 
the interval 480-1520“ for various periods of time The 
product was heated in a crucible in an elcc furnace The 
graphs and tables disclose that the cyanide is completely 
decOTjpd al4^8o0“ This shows tlit the coc^injwilhm 
this temp must be reduced to a niin of tune. The re- 
action of deconipn is Ca(CM)i CaCh’! + C, followed 
on further heating by a partial irreversible reaction 
CaCN'i + C CaC« + Ki TTie diagram of decompn. 
shows that the formation of cyanide begins at 900-50*. 
whereby the conco of Js’aCN eiuiv. rises from 0% at 
&»* to 13-3 5% at 950*. At 1400-1520“ the leactvjn 
IS energetically and completely shifted toward the cyanide 
formation At I40tj“ the mar is reached in 5 mm. and 
at 1520“ in 2 rom Thereafter the irrcsersible decompn 
of cyanides into the elements begitt^. the process is ac- 
celerated by increasing temp Cbas Blanc 

Pressure oxidation of ferrous sulfate u neutral and in 
acid solutions O Agde and P. Schimrnel £. neorg 
aliiem Ckem 225, 29-32(1935).~An autoclave with a 
capacity of 400 cc was used Air or Oj was introduced at 
the bottem ol the tube through a lead pipe, and the exit 
was provided with a reflux cendcnicr The rale of osida- 
tion decreased with increasing conen of FeSOt. increased 
with increasing 0> pressure Curves are given showmg the 
percentage oaidation in reUtioo to the vol of 0 > pasted 
through at different conens and temps In oeuual 
solos , a basic salt, contg only feme iron, is pptd When 
enough 1I|S0« was added to form Fei(SO>>t. the reaction 
went wore nearly to compleiioo When sir at lOS atm 
was fubstituted for Oj at 20 atm , more rapid oxidation 
tool: place, because a greater surface was offered to Ibe 
FeSOiSoln B R Rusbton 

Hydrolysis of the aluminum bcnrenesuUooates V 
Copr and B Sliva fseuU* t<i umt iistorjk 

No 200, l-n(in Inglish 12-13)(1033>.— An inmti- 
gatiM into hydrolysis o( 0 01-0 S <V solns of aluminum 
benzenesulfoaate and A1 p-hydrosybenacsesulfonate is 
desenbed V D Karpenko 

Bydrotysis of nh*nyUUiuse CmU Bam and C. 
Schindler Bu)chtr>i Z 231,233-48(1935). cf. C A. 29. 
190' — llydrolysw of pbenylalaiune at 1 10* follows the 
mass-action law, the veloaty of the reaction being of the 
first order S. Morgulis 

The absolute rate of hoaog*neous atomic rcactioos 
Henry Eyruig, Harold CershinowitS and Cheng E. Sun 
J Ckem Physic} 3, 7fS0-O0(l935) Math -tbeosetical 
The abs rate of the recombination of 3 If atoms iscalcd 
The manner in which rotation dels, the dimeorions of the 
activated complex in cases having little o' no activation 
energy u discussed Tbeealens agree well with ifaeezptl 
rates of Steiner (C A. 29, 42C0V and of Amdur (C. A. 
31, 4225.’) Aa vramedat* ««vse<;;icnce of the theory » 
that energy transfer occurs most effectively among par- 
ticles that can react with each other, free atoms being more 
effective than mols A qual application of potesti^ sur- 
faces to the problem of energy transfer as met in vtfoeity- 
of-«ound expts and in ezpts on maiDteoance of bigb- 
pressure rates of imimol reactions is made. C 51. P 

Effect of guts adsorbed by the walls of the tooUmer 
on the chain reaction of oij hydrogen mixtures Marcel 
I'retire. Compi reruj 201, 9<,2-4ll935J; cf, C. A. 29. 
'5900* —The change in rate cf contraction with tune, II, 
of a miit. of 2>ft 4 - Oi introduced at COO mm. and 540* 
into vessels •ib'> 4 e walls were 10 various states as regards 
advjfbed HA> or H, were deld Ji mereases rapidly with 
the amt of IfiO adsorbed, but decreases with that of Hi. 
showing, however, in this case little or no mditction In 
all cases tb* reaction is a characteristically chain one 
C, A. Silbemd 

The speed of thermal deconpoxition of ehloropiens. 
Han Itidulcfcu and C Zamfirescu But tot. ekimt. 
Pamanui 17, 87-92(1135) —"nit fate of decotnpa of 
cfcloropicnn (I) to phosgene and mtrosyl cblonde (11) was 
followed by beating in sealed bulbs and deig tbe amt of 
II produced by breaking undei 0 i.VSCilnO.at 45-SO* and 


1 titrating (be excess KAInO,, not reduced by tbe nascent 
IlKOj from the hydrolysis of U, with KI and Na^Oi 
The reaction is uniraol with consts. Kin.i“ 0 11 X lO"’, 
&«a*0 X 10'*; ATuu* 0 97 X l0-». Kma* 357 X lO*'. 
Tbe reaction (o form tbe 2 poisonous gases would be almost 
lostactaneous at tbe temp, of explosion of munitions I 
IS decompd photcpchemicajly by violet or ultraviolet 
light but the reaction though rapid at first soon stops 
^ bmuse the product 11 absorbs the violet light and a small 
* conen of It protects the rest of I Thu explains the relative 
stability of I in daylight. Janet E. Austin 

The kmetics of heterogeneous organic reactions’ 
The reaction between benzyl chlonde and soLd lUrer 
nitrate M V-NabarandT S Wheeler Proc. Indian 
Afod Sci 2A, 2C5-7S(193S) —The kinetics of the reac- 
tion between benzyl chloride and solid AgN’Oi were studied 
in (be absence of solvents and diluents The reaction u 
3 independent of the amt, of benzyl chlonde, hut b propor- 
tional to the surface of AgSOi present. The reaction was 
studied with particles of 3 ddTerent sues. All the eipil 
results can ?>e reproduced by the kinetic equation derived 
on the assumption that the rate of reaction depends only 
on the surface of AgNOt present. The velocity of re- 
action It independent of (he speed of shaking. Water 
inhibits the feactionj the effect of 0 18% by weight of 
benzyl chlonde taken is marked and this effect increases 
with (he ami of water added Harold Gerihmowiu 
The transition point of heracbloroethase. C H 
WieWga 2 anori ailtim Chim. 22S, 8M2HW5) — 
CiCU Wat suhlimed and the middle fraction IK« This 
had a triple point of ISCJi*. in agreement with that dc<d 
by vanderLee (C A 29,Cn8')/rotnrapor-pressuremeas- 
urements For the sbombic *• tnchaie trusition, 4*55- 
46 7* was found on tbe healing curre and 34 1-35 6 * 
f on tbe cooling curve For the tnclmic-* cubic transition, 
these temps were 71 1-71 2“ and 70 6 *. reap. Dilaio- 
netnc aicaturemenia narrowed these hytteresu ranges to 
4')-44 6 * and to 70ACJ-71 15*. resp. The veloaty of 
transition was then measured as a funetioa of temp by 
observing tbe rate of change tn the level of the dilatometer 
liquid when approx equal quantities of the 2 modiilcatiost 
were u contact , and (be data were plotted to find the points 
o( zero veloaty Since, in true hysteresis, all points is 
° tide of (he hysteresis range can be detd . true hytteresu 
cannot be present m this ca.se, withm tbe limits of ezptl 
error Cl. C /t. 28, 27‘ E. R. Riuhttra 

Romencal relation in binary metallic systems D 
Siockdak Proe Roy. Soc. (London) A1S2, 81-191 
fl935). — During tbe last 7 years the 6 systems, Cd-Za, 
Cu-Ag, Pb-Sn, Cu-Al, Sb-Ag and Cd-Sn were siudieil 
exhaustively. 'This work was originally undertaken to 
7 obCata data to test the salidiiy of the assumptions that 
(I) IQ all eutectic mu Ls the atoms are present in a simple 
lalioand (. 2 } aterit. points on the tquil dugiam the solute 
and solvent atoms are present in a lunple ratio. The 
results do not seem to support these assumptions. How- 
ever, It IS the purpose of this contribution to show that 
when coaibtaeii with the recent work of Hume-Rothery 
and coworkers [C. A. 28, 5023’) some simplifying re- 
. Utum may be stated as a step toward the solution of a 
Urpj pcohlem With SO alloy systems of Cu and Ag 
the at relations at the cnt. points B (limit of solid soly. 
at the eutectic temp ) arc ducussed. In addn. with 9 
alloy systems of Co and Ag similar relations at the cnt 
pom Is C (limit of solid eoly.at the fetnp of transfonnation 
of 0) are considered It is concluded that (a) bivalent 
solutes are genaally most sol , tii- and qiiadn-valeoi 
atoms bemg las so, (5) where tbe C point is that of mar 
y soly . for irivalenl soluta tbe atom<lecCron ratio is 
always almost exacOy 5 ■ 7, and (e) there »s a simple re- 
btion between tbe dissolving powers of a solvent for one 
solute at tbe S and C points. The soly. at Ccan becalcd 

.(K- i>/x. .h„,x„4, 

HtssoiviBg power at C ' 

5, 6 or 7. Dissolving power is the increase of the no of 
solvent atoma reqwrw to dissolve one solute atom 
The co-npn o( the eutectic and oi the solid solns at the 
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ads of the eutectic homonul were careluUy conelaicd 1 J. Ckem Ini. (Moscow) 12, jnG^(I035).— 

>,7-Cti. Cd Sn. Cd-Zo. but not esact data are presented The lioban of the boding 


eraphically for the system* Ag-Cu, Cd Sn, Cd-Zn. Pb- 
cn Ag-5b, Af-CtiaadCu-Mg Endesce for the foUow- 
mg rules is put forward- ( I) the solute and solvent atoms 
are present m a simple integral ratio m a satd solid so|n 
at the temp, of the eutectic or pentectic honioetaJ, 
(2) m a eutectic miit. the ekinents arc present in a sirrple 
integral at. ratio; and (3) in a eutectic mixt the ratio of 


points at a given ratio of EtO\c to EtOH show^ 
and then a run as H O is added The effect ts most 
nronouriced at about 20% EtO\c and 60% EtOH. 

H. M. Leicester 

The system calcium oxide'sulfur dioiide-watcr. 11. 
CalcoUtion of ionic cancentrations P E Gi'hler and 
thenumherofatwns irrespective of their kind m the pha«<s O Maais Can J Risrirch liZ, 3f)^22(1935); cf. 
‘ * C i4 30. 307* — Thc cocd and vapor pressure data of 


H simple. These 3 roles m the strictest sen'e are iscompat 
ible, and it is felt that (3) iv surely true because the espil 
wcrlt on which it is based ts fce«t If A Smith 

Habits and laws of decomjosinon of ripereooled aolu 
tions, with special regard to austenite G B Ipton 
Ptrtna. Slale Coll (iltneral Ini Expi Sta ) Balt N'o 
I8.24-5SU035), cf C A 28, M,74* H A Smith 
Molecular clustenng m binary Lquid nutmes Varu- 


the systen CaO-EOr-HjO presented m an earlier paper 
were ttsed to calc ionic corena eiisting m this system, 
mthetemp pressure rang** investigated Twomelhodsof 
calcn wereemplo>cd, one depending on the combination of 
vapor pressure and cond data, and the other, on cond. 
data For both, recourse was had to the data of Campbell 
ard Maass IC A 24. IV'O) on the system SOi-HjO 


ton with tompositon and temperature R S Knsbnan 3 These iretfaods gave results tn good agreement with each 

Prac. Indian Acad S» 2A. 2dl 3lll'J3o,, cf t A 29. * 

77S2t — A comparatrre study is r^adc of the intensity and 
depolarization of the hght scattered transversely by mats 
of phenol and water m different proportions and at dif- 
ferent ter“ps The lowest values for the depobriaatjons 
pa, pe and pA are obtained with the ent cotnpn mut 
(in it-'i case 31% phenol mat } at the ent soln temp 
The photoelec luetbod was employed for the comparison 
of mtensuies cf seatierirg by these mats at various 
temps, above the erii sola temp The mtenstiy cf scat- 
tering increases con-idcrably for the 34% phenol mm as 
the ent. win temp la approachvd The tendency for thv 
formation of clusters and the «ize of the clusters forned 
depend on the temp and compn of the mizt Thes*. 
phenomena are most pronounced for the era compn 
mut. at the crit soln temp The beating of these results 
OB the aaomaltes of Tisco*ity, magaetic btrefrmgeiKe, etc . 
noticed in the vKtnity of the crit conditions is also pointed 
out. Harold Ger'htrowit* 

Iheraaf analysis cf the system argon boron cnfleortde 
Compounds with the mert gases of the atmosphere 
Hvold S. Booth and Karl S 3\~ilLaa J Am Ckcm 
Soe. 57, 227S-S‘J(li'}o} —Study of the svstem A BF, 
showed that the ( p. of any mist of the 2 increases wuh 
increase in pressure up to a certain value and m general is 


other The existence of a cotrplei CaSOj Ca(H50i)t 
was deduced H ion eonens over the conen and temp, 
range investigated were calcd and extrapolations made to 
higher temps These are tabulated Apart from the theo- 
retical interwi, these results are of value in connection 
with studies of the dcliguihca'ion of wood by CaO-SO-- 
llOsolns J \V Shipley 

Intensi^ parameters and stable thermodynamic equilib- 
* num T EIhrrnfest-Afanassjewa ard C L de Haas- 
Lorent* FAy'ica 2, 743-32' 193oy C J C v d H. 

The heats of solution and spenffc heats of rhombic sulfur 
m carlMn disulfide The surface energy of sohd rhombic 
sulfur A R tVinum. F M O John^cmandO Maass 
Can J PUieonh 13B, 2'*0-8(lP33) —The beats cf sola 
of rhombic S in CSj were neasured over the conen range 
<5 to 17% S and at 20® and 2o*, and the sp beats cf these 
totoi ^cd The app design^ for the measuremeats is 
’ described By measuring the beat of soln of finely divided 
S and Its particle size, the surface energy of solid rhombic 
S was estd J TV' Shipley 

Energy of dissociabon of carbon aosozide. panl 
Goldfinger, VVladimir Lasareff and Boris Rosen Combt. 
rend ZCl.^ZS-TjOnorj) , cf C A. 29, 6720* —The various 
cretbods of deduemg i>co (the energy of dtvSQcs ©f CO 
normal atoms) , and hence L© (the heat of sublimation 


little affected by any further pressure increase, indicating © of C at 0* abs } are discussed, and it is shown that ffico 


i eqtul , cither A 4* zBFt ^ AsBFt or AzBFi 
jBFi n* A (* -fylBFj Agraphoftbef ps r» compn 
shows max. and mm , thefattercorrespanding to the ratio, 
ABFi, A2BF„ A3BFi. ACCF,, ASBFi and A ICDF», 
indicatiag compd. formatioa From the shape of the curve 
the ratio A 2Brj appears to be the roost stable. The f ps 
of the A-BFj mists of compos approximating those of 
the pax, and mm. were sharp, while mists of tntermediaie 


compn. melted 0 
atm. a 2nd hquid layer appears, which is probably best 
explained as due to retrograde mimiscibility L K 
Cntical phenomena of the system argon-horon tri- 
fluonde. Harolds Booth and Karl S. TV lUaon j. Am 
Cfim. Soc. 57, 22SO-A(193o) —The crit phenomena of 
the system BFi-A exhibited the usual retrograde condensa- 
tion. A new phenomenon, best described as retrograde 
immLscibihty, appeared at the low-temp , bigh-presure 
range. The coropds formed by the gases at them ra ps 
are practically completely dissocd. at the "ent temp 
region." which u about 100" higher, and so affect the 
curve of the max temp of hquefaction only very sbghtly. 
_ . . Louise Kelley 

Hew composition diagrams for the systems lead 
thalhumandlead-thalhum-cadnuum. direction tmst 
Janecke Z J/rtaflSuni« 27, ,141(1935) ; cf. C. A 29, 


9 10 « V with ic ■» 123 R kg. -cal , are the otdy values 
consistent with those deduced from them for Z7co* 
(O.I e V ), Den (5 6 e t ) and the mean energy of each 
C-H Imk m CH. (110 kg -cal ) (cf. C. A. 29. 013.3'). 

C. A. Silberrad 

Beats of transition of triglycerides M. M. Ram Rao 
and S K. Kuliarni Jatkar /. Indian Chem. Soe. 12, 
’4-81(1935) — The work was ba«ed on the assumption 


temp range. At pressures near 35 ^ that the tnglycendes existed m only 2 forms and that the 
—v.,..!. I . metastable solid obtained on sudden cooling was a pure 

phase _ The heats of sola of the 2 forms of tristearin, 
trilaurin and tripaltmitm were detd la different solvents 
by means of a double-caloruncter method The difference 
in each case was 15 4 cal Jg and was the same as the 
difference between the latent heats H. E. Phipps 

Heat of combustion of isobutane. Frederick D. 
, Rossini. J Jieieareh !>all Bur Standards 15, 357-81 
flS35)(Rescarch Paper No S33) ; cf . C. A . 29, 5730* — 
Calorimetric data on thereaciioa,iso-C4Hu(g) + 13/20j(g) 
»• 4CO»(g) + 5H,0{1}. at 25" and a coast, pressure of I 
atm , yield A// = --2871 00 =*= 0.53 mtemational kilo- 
joules per mol (measured as 5 X 18 0156 g HiO). With 
the factor 1/4 IS33, the value is -6SGBI <*= 0.13 kg.-caf. 
per mol The isobutane used was estd to be of such purity 


■>0»— Vew eTotY wo'rv'7f V ’ fV'iwVw'/ i'o combustion would differ from that of a 

mdicat'es Grid bett«n'^th?'pb'1S ’ ^ ° ^ 

PbTli solid solns should extend from 49 to 55% Pb, and 


. 17.5 2,02.3.104 bee. 3. A method 

of detg the d , sp. gr or mol wt. of a gaseous imitertal 
includes the step of varying the temp of the gaseous 
thxee-componeSt tiilxtufe ‘ being observed responsive to atm. pressure while 

water. V^^A.Kueev.I.Ya lamovan^A.N GngS^^h' and various operative details 


side. No changes are required for the Fb-Tl-Cd system. 
The boiling points and vapor-phase composition 
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Present-day news on the constitution of matter. Mas 
Cosyns Bull soc Bel^e tnf tnd 1933,751-04. 

E. H. 

Can quantum mechanical descnption of physical reali^ 
be considered complete’ N Bohr Bhyt Ret 48. 
090-702(1935) — The '‘criterion of physical reahiy" * 
formulated by Einstein, Podolsky and Rosen (C. A. 29, 
5007’} contains an essential ambiguity when it is applied 
to quantum phenomena This ambi^ity is illustrated for 
several special problems, mcluding the one considered by 
E , P and R A viewpoint termed "complementariiy" 

IS erplaincd Irom which quantum mechanical description 
of phySKal phenomena would seem to fuI5li. within its 
scope, all rational demands of completeness 1. S K. 3 
ne energy levels of inert gas configurations C L. 
Bartberger Plijs Rev 48, f>ii2-3(iq3o) —Math 

L. S Kassel 

The value of the eleetrouic charge Ka.yinot«l T. Btrgc 
PJtys Rev 48,918(1935). cf C ^4 29, 4%i* —A recent 
cedetn of the snscosity of air brings the oil-drop snd grat- 
ing values of < 1(4 810 » 0 013) X 10'“e s u . (4Jt036 
w 0 OOOi) X lO"*’ c s u , resp 1 into essential agree- 
ment Probable values of e/m, A/c and 1/a arediscussed * 
GUP 

Detemunation of A (Flasefc's coastant). O Scbait* 
berger. Ann Phyitk 24, 84-08(1935) —Disagreement 
between the results of Duane, Palmer and Yeh (C A Id, 
2806) and Feder (Ann Phytti 1, 497(1939}) occasioned 
a new detn of A The soolted isochromaiic method was 
applied This consists lo ttaodardirmg the crystal and 
ionization chamber in a Bragg spectrograph on a defioue . 
wave length and measuring the redected radiation at * 
dineient potentuls in the region ol the short-wave limit 
The short-wase limit u obtained by mierpoUttoo App 
and method are described Values for A at difieient wave 
lengths are tabulated, the av was G 553f > 0 002 X 
10~*’ erg /see A was also caUd. (tom the relation A/«a 
w V\/e These values are compared with previous ones 
and errors are discussed Allen S Smith 

Symmetty considerations concerning the tphttuig of o 
nbratioD rotation levels in pelyatomic molecules E 
Bright TAilson, Jr J Chem Phystci 3. 818-21(1935); 
cf C A 29, 4262' — The interaction of rotation and 
vibration and perhaps other effects may split degenerate 
vibration-rocation energy level, of sym polyat mols into 
a no of components The permutation eyimnelry of 
moU conlg several identical atoms provides certain 
restnctions on this splitting This paper discusses Ibe 
mas no of fine-strucicre components, their quantum wts ^ 
when nuclear spins are taken into account, and the selec- 
tion rule for transitions All arguments are based solely 
on symmetry considerations so that, no est of the magni- 
tude of the splitting is given C M P. 

Electromc states of the carbon atom suid calculation of 
the bond energies IVladimir LasareS, Phyttta 2, 
737-42(1935) — By combining results of b^n (Z 
Physik 84 , 746(1933)} and of Bachef and Goudsmit • 
(PAyj Rev 46, 918(1934)) the energy difference &E 
between ‘Pi and ‘Si for C is taken lo lie 4.2 * 0 2 e v. 
From this is calcd for CN CN(A?3) «• C(‘5) + X- 
(*5) — 119*07e V This is higher than the spectro- 
scopic values of 7 (YJ and 97 e v , hence CX{A75) 
dusociates into C(‘P) -1- S('5) with energy 77^05 
e v (c( Mulliken, C A 26,3182) It is assumed that tn 
diamond C is in the <iiiadrivaltnt ‘S form and the cakd 
heal sublimation of C(‘5) into the bivalent vapor C(‘P} is 9 
7.2b * 0 1 e v , formation of quadrivalent vapor C(*5) 
requires 1 1 46 » f)A e v. From this is concluded that the 
energy of the bond C— C m diamond is 5 73 * 0 I5e v. 
(132 ^ 3 5 kg -cal ), m aliphatic chains 5 56e v (128 kg - 
eal ) B J C. van der Hoeven 

Electne discharges m vacuum and in gases at tow 
pressures I Langmuir. Cen EUc. Rev. 38, 514-20 
11W5) —A detailed review. C. G P. 


Discharge processes m gases pnor to breakdown E 
riegler and If Raelher. Salunmssensckafltit 23 , 591 
(1915).— The ionization process in an impulse discharge 
( 10 “' sec. period) was studied by cloud chamber at 
different pressures with point or flat electrodes Channel, 
mg always precedes the spark. The no of channels in- 
creases with potential and duration of impulse, the 
channels widen for lower pressure B J C. v. d If 

The mechanism of tmimolecuUr electron capture Felix 
Bloch and N’orris E Bradbury Pkys Rev 48, CS9-93 
(1933).— The formation of neg ions by electron capture 
■n gases In which a dissocn process does not occur is er- 
plained by a unicio! process involving excitation of mol. 
vibratmo levels and subsequent energy loss by collision 
or resonance The quantum-meeb theory for such a 
process is developed Comparison with expi. then shows 
that the snbratiosal quantum no cbaogci by only 1 unit, 
this in sura sets an upper limn of 0 17 v for the electron 
affinity of the O mol The theory also gives a dependence 
of calcd capture cross section on av. electron energy which 
agrees with the exptl results L S f^ssel 

The role of space charge m the stud^ of the Townsend 
•omzahoo coefficients and the meebamsm of static spark 
breakdown R K. Varney. If. J. UTnte, L B Loch and 
D 0 Posia Pkyi Rev 4S, 818-22(1935) L S K 

Photoiotuzstion IS gases R K Varney and L. B 
Loeb Pkyi Rev 48, 822-4(1935) — Xo pboioioauation 
of X, A, Xe or air could t>« produced by radiation passing 
s duome window. In the absence of any window A and 
Xe are phoioionizcd by their own radiation, but X and 
air are not. L S Kassel 

The energy distnbubon of electrons fa the ehotoeleetne 
effect Enk Rudberg Pkyt Rev 48, 811-17(1935) — 
The results of various ibroretical ealens of the energy 
distribution of pbotoelectrons from metals are compared 
with expt The predicted proportion of Iow>«nergy 
eiectroiu is always too high Tins low-energy region, 
where the Fermi factor Is nearly umty, is the important 
one for studies ot the electronic structure of metals 

L S Kassel 

Fhotoelectromotjee forces and currents in single crystals 
of aefeniuni R. M Holmes J Opluot Soe. Am 25, 
32G-l>ll‘J35) —lamellar crystals grown from Se vapor, 
having a surface area of about 75 sq mm and a thickness 
of abwl 0 12 mm , were used Translucent Pt films sput- 
tered on portions of the flat surfaces svere the electrodes 
When there was no source of e m f inlheeatertialcircuit, 
hgbt on one of the Pt films caused an electron current to 
flow from Sc lo 1*1 at the vllunitnated surface Curves are 
given showing the variation of current, e m f and re- 
sistance of this photoelec cell with illumination, also 
Ibe variation of current and e m f with wave length of 
the light used The photo-current and pboto-e m f 
decrease to zero near the red end of the snsibic spectrum 
An interpretation of the results is given If. S H 

Theory of tome photoelectne and photomagneto elec- 
tnc phenomena in cemieooductors Ya Frenkel Phystk 
Z. iow/rtaBion 8 , 185-21)3(19)5), cl. C A 28, 5320’ — 
Equations are derived for the no of free electrons and posi- 
trons in an intrinsic semiconductor (such as Sc), and 
applied to the theory of the Dembcr effect for strong and 
for weak illuminations, and al-,© to the photomagneto- 
clec. effect of Kikion and X'oskor (C A 28,5320*) 

Helens Hopfield 

Action of ultraviolet light on electric conductivity of 
quartz Reza Radmaoeche. Compi rend 201, IQ2I-3 
(1935). cf C A 29, 0810* —A current was passed 
thmgh a plate of quartz 20 X 20 X 2 mm enclosed in a 
iliy atm when the quartz was and was not illuminated 
by light from a Hg lamp, the contacts between quartz 
mid electrodes being protected from the light With p ds 
of if»J, 90 and CO v between the electrodes the current 
ateadily increased on illumination, attammg mar of 
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DiSnctioa of electroos by metal aystals and by mica. 
I A- Daibyshire and E. R. Cooper. Proc. Pjoy. Soc. 
(London) A152, 10t-2G(1935) ; cf. C. A. 28. 2260*. 
29, 995’ — The object of the research »as to exam the 
spot patterns obtained when an electron beam of 30 kv 
Telocity IS transmitted through a cryst. film. The first 
section of the paper is a brief review of the work relating 
to such patterns, the reciprocal lattice picture of electron 
diffraction is presented in a form suitable for discussing 
the results Films of the ©sides of the metals Za, Cd, Bi 
and At were prepd by removing the surface skin from the 
melt by means of a Cu wire loop whose diam was 0 5 cm 
The films were formed m an atm having an excess of Xj 
and the temp of the metal was held just above the m p 
Debye^herxer oxide patterns trere always obtained and 
occasionally spot patterns due to metal crystals caught 
up on the oxide film Such spot patterns from Zn, Cd 
and Bi seem to be due to an aggregate of oystallttcs vary- 
mg very little m onentation and presumably arutng from 
the distortion of smgle crystals The spot patterns from 
AI seem to be due to aggregates Forbidden spectra are 
observed whose source is most plausibly explained by 
successive reflections by different crystallites Spot 
patterns from curved sheets of mica support the conclusion 
that such patterns m metals are due chiefly to distortion 
cf the diffractmg crystal H A Smith 

Inhomogeneous fields for mass spectrography S II 
Bauer Phyt Rn 48, 917(1935) G M P 

Proten'Wetos forces in anomalous scattering and m 
nuclear hiring R D Present Pkyt Rer 48, 919-20 
(1935) — ^Tute’s data (C A 29, 3592*) on the scatterug 
of 60C)-750 kv protons m H are incompatible with data 
calcd. from the Feenberg-Knipp nuclear model CMP 
The effect of ptunary cosmic ray energy upon burst 
prodocGoa B F C Swann and D B Cowie Phjs 
Rei 4^ 649-52(1935) — The usual comcidence technic 
was used to det the direction of the co5mic>rav assoed 
with a given burst The numbers of eosmic>ray counts 
obtained by the vertical and 45’ counters were ta the 
ratio of 1.5:1, the assocuted bursts in the ratio 10*1. 
This result, as welt as the relatively greater bum prodtic* 
turn previously found on Pike's Pe^. suggests that the 
cSctency of bvsit production increases rapidly with the 
energy of the primary particle. L S Kassel 

The showers of rays which produce bnrsts of cosmic-ray 
ionization. C. G Montgomery and D. D. Montgomery 
Phys Rev 48, 786-9(1935) —By the application of sta- 
tistical methods It IS shown that there is no sharp distinc- 
tion between the sprays of small nos of cosmic rays 
usually observed by several counters out of line and re- 
ferred to as showers, and the larger groups found with 
ionization chambers and called bursts or StSsse 

L. S Kassel 

The corpuscular theory of the pnmaiy cosmic radiation 
W.F G.Swann. Ffcyr. Rre. 48, 641-8(1935) , cf C. A 
29 , 4667‘ — S. proposes a theory m which the pnmanes 
are not directly observed by any ionization, but only 
through secondaries produced with a Im^r d proportional 
to the primary energy. A list of 11 facts ecmcemed with 
cosmic-ray absorption, latitude and directional effects, 
burst and shower production is made; this list includes aD 
the important facts known about cosmic rays, and it b 
shown that the proposed theory can account for all of 
j » . L. S. Kassel 

Ine radioactivity of potassium G. v. Heresy JfaJur- 

mssenschafien 23, 683-5(1935); cf. C. A. 29,'2439* 

The e-radioactiTity of K is renewed in the light of arii- 
*^adioaetmty. In the preterrestnc era radioactive 
K and Rb” were formed, both of very long life period 
(order of 10‘ to 10” yrs ) . The traces remaining at present 
cause the above effect. B. J. C. van der Hoeven 
Scattering of slow neutrons Allan C. G. MiUheU 
and Edgar J. Murphy. Phys. Rev 48, 653-6(1935); 
Cf. C A. 29, 5343*, — Ulth the radioactivity produced in 
Ag toil as a neutron detector, the scattermg of slow nen- 
irons by Fe, Cu, pb, Sn and Hg is detd. Curves of 


1 pereentage scattering against thickness of scatterer arc 
gtven, and the relative scattering cross-sections calcd. 

L. S. Kassel 

Scattering of slow neutroas by iron and other sub- 
stances. D. Budmtzkil and 1. Kurchatov. Phys\k. Z. 
Sovjetunuyn 8, 170-8(1935).— The length of the free path 
of slow neutrons in C, Fe, Cu and Pb was measured by 
using their reflection and was found smaller than the free 
path of fast neutrons The values found agree with 

* those of Dunning and others except for graphite. In 
olcg the free path, it is necessary to take into account the 
possible selective sensitivity of the mdicator used and the 
absorption of neutrons in water Helen S. HopSeld 

DisintegratiOQ of lithium by hthium ions. V. Petuhov, 
K D Sinelmkov and A Val'ter Pkystk Z Sovyeiumon 
8, 212-U( 1935) — A Li oxide target was bombarded 
with Li ions accelerated to an energy of IJ? milhon e. v. 

3 A homogeneous group of particles of range 8 5 cm. was 
emitted by the target However, it is thought that these 
ate due to protons in the ionic beam, and not to Lt tons 
Helen S Hopfield 

The radioactivity induced in oxygen by deuteron bom- 
bardment Henry W Newson PAyr Rev 48 , 790-6 
(1935) — Bombardment of O by 3-tn e v. deuterorzs 
gave a F isotope with po«ifron radioactivity of half-life 

1 16 tnin The probable reactions are O” 4- D’ = F" 

* -P H*. F” “ O” -(- e* The same active substance has 

previously been produced by a-particle bombardment of 
N The excitation efficiencj b detd for O, il drops 
sharply to zero at 2 m. e. v This ts explamed by assum- 
ing a heat of reaction of — 1 3 m e v This estimate is 
confirmed by detg. the max angle between the paths of 
the deuteron beam and the radioactive recoil atom. 
This method was checked by application to deuteron bom- 
bardment of C, the heat of reaction of —0 1 m. e. v. 
for C“ -f D’ w N” -h n* agrees well with values found 
to other ways. L 5. Kassel 

Absorption of slow neutrons m non I Kara,L Rosen- 
kevKb, K D Smelmkov and A. Val’ter Phyuk. Z. 
Swyetunsois 8, 215-18(1935) —Radon with Be powder 
was used as a source of neutrons, and the measurements 
were made with vrery slow neutrons scattered back from 
a paraffin block The induced radioactivity of the Ag 

0 detector was measured with a Geiget-MCCer counter with 
meeb registration The absorption of slow neutrons by 
Fe and Cu was found to be very small M. S H. 

Selective absorption of neutrons. I. Kara, L. Rosen- 
kevicta, K. D. Sinelmkov and A. Val’ter. Pkysyk. Z 
Sarcjelunun 8 , 219-22(1935), cf. preerfmg abstr. — 
Smee Fe and Cu absorb slow neutrons much less than 
neutrons with medium velocities, the problem of selective 
absorption was investigated ^ with Be was used as 
a source, and slow neutrons with different velocities 
were obtained by dissolving boracic acid in water. Jk 
table and a graph show the results. Apparently the av. 
values of the sensitivnty for B, Ag and Cu he consecutively 
one above the other, B being the lowest. The optimtim 
absorption value for B is probably very near to the zero 
Telocity of neutrons, and the max for Ag may be near 
zero also The effective cross-section for absorption de- 

Q creases rapidly with increasmg veloaty of the neutrons, 
which is to be expected on theoretical grounds. 

Helen S. Hopfield 

After-effect of aluminum bombarded by electrons. 
Masamicht Tanaka. Phys. Rev. 48, 916(1935). — Al 
was bombarded by 250-300 kv. electrons. It gave off an 
electron radiation, with half-value penods of 7 sec., 40 
sec. and 10 mtn. The 40-'ec group had a max. energy of 

2 5 kilo-e T. G. M. P. 

^ X-ray light source m single crystals G. Bomnann 

Nviurmssenschaften 23, 691-2(1935). — A monocryst. 
ball of Cu at the proper distance (several cm ) from the 
photographic film gives a Laue x-ray diagram by reflection 
of the Cu Ka radiation excited by x-rays in the Crystal 
intenor on the various crystal faces B. J. C. v. d. H. 

A two-crystal spectrometer for x-rays of wave len^ 
0 030 < X < 0.2I5A. T. R. Cuykendall and T 
Jones. Rrt*. .Sc*. Jnjlruwntj 6, 356-61(1935). E. H. * 
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Eaergy bands m copper Harry M Krutter. Phys> 
Ra 48, 604-71(1935). — Math The electronic energy 

levels in the Cu lattice are calcd by use of a corrected 
Hartree field The model used accounts theoretically 
for the high cond of copper, but cannot give quant, re- 
sults L S Kassel 

The computation of spectral intensities for hydrogen. 
Philip Rudmck Fhyt Jin 48, 807-11(1935) —Math 

L. S Kassel , 

Hypetfine stnictuie a selemum, palladium and gold. ' 
L Sibaiya. i’roe Indian Acad Set 2A, 313-10(1935).— 
Hyperfine structure analysis of some Sc and Fd lines shows 
that none of the levels examd reveals any even isotcqie 
dispUcement The nuclei of Se 77 end Pd 105 have very 
small magnetic moments and their spin moment is probably 
(V»)V2ir The doublet structure (An = 0.234 cm “•) 
observed by RrtseW in the resonance hues of An has 
been confirmed by the redoubling of each component due : 
to self-reversal in the source, this test proves that the 
originally observed doublet structure does not arise from 
self -reversal as the earlier results of Frisch would suggest 
While in the isoelectromc spectrum of Hg 11 the Sd’6i*- 
level exhibits isotope displacement, are lines of Au 
involvmg this level point definitely to the existence of a 
single isotope of mass 107; «the accepted chem at wi 
IS therefore considered to he too high The nuclear spin 
moment of Au is (>/i)l/2r and the g(I) factor comes out ' 
as 0 13Q, agreeing with Landd's theoretical value 

Harold GersbinowtCz 

The hyperfine structure of europium H Casimir 
Phytiea 2, 719-23(1935) —The irregularities in the L« 
hyperfine spectrum explained by Schuler and Schmidt 
(C <4 29, 5346') from nonspherical symmetry of the 
nucleus are further worked out on this basis 

B } C van der Hoeven 

Doubly excited states of helium— a correction Ta- 
YouWuandS T Ma Pkys Rn 48.017(1035). cf 
C A 28, 6029* G M P 

Ultraviolet resonance eeries of sodium A Seidel 
Phystk Z Sowjeluntan 8, 204-5(1935) —On excitation 
of Ha vapor heated to 50060* by different metal liocs 
(Ag, Cu and Zn), resonance spectra of the mo) Hat 
are observed near the second member of tbe principal 
aeries of Na. Helen S Hopfield i 

The apeetnim of trebly ionized cenum R. J. Lang 
Can. J Jiejearch 13A. 1-4(1935) —The spectrum of Ce 
has been photographed from X 3600 to 500 A by means of 
a two-meter grating of 30,000 hoes per in mounted tn a 
vacuum spectrograph, with the vacuum spark end the 
spark m N as sources An analysis of the spectrum of 
Ce IV results in the location of the OS-OP, 6P-60, 6J'-7S, 
6D--6P, GP-8S and possibly the CP-7ZJ miiltiplets TTie 
lomzation poicntul IS approx 33Av J W.S 

Deepest terms in ions of the isoelectiooic sequence 
A I— Mn VTII. P Gerald Kruger and S G Weissberg 
pkys. Rev 48, 05fJ-<S3^W35).— AsMTOter svtw vtsrasw 
this sequence are detd and correlated by means of Moseley 
diagrams. L S Kassel 

The spectnmi of the zme are in vacuum Charles 
WUUafn Hetiler, Robert W Boremaa and Kcivin Buras 
Phys Rev 48, 656-9(1035) —Sixty lines in the spectrum 
of the vacuum Zn arc were observed, including all known 
solar lines of Zn and the stronger lines of Pb, Cu, Cd, 
Ag, Sn. Na, K, Rb, Cs, Sr and Be A sanree for eblainmt 
wrok lines tn vacuum is described L S Kassel 

The spectrum of doubly ionized zinc Sudhendu Dasu 
Indtan J. Physics 9, 537-44(1935),— This specttiun was 
analyzed in the region 6513-23S7 A. Twenty-three new 
terms were obtained, mostly from the configuration 3d* 
4d and over 100 lines were accounted for, A B. F. D 
Suggested new interpretation of the structure of baitd 
spectra. S. Bhagavantam Rrae Indian Acad Set 2A, 
02-100(1035) —It is assumed that in the process of 
tlecirooK excitation the atoms become elvc. doublets 
whose axes can become either parallel or perpendicular to 
the nuclear axis In the former case the doublets attract 
each other with consequent diminution of the nuclear 
sepn and in the latter the nuclear sepn is increased By 


adding the mutual potential energy of the doublets to tbe 
tiiiclw ptHential energy function it is shown that the 
creation of doublets may be regarded as equiv. to an in- 
crease in the vibrational frequency of the mol if they are 
of the attractive type and a decrease if they are of the 
repellent type An independent method of calcg the 
strength of the induced elec moments is given on tbe 
assumptioa that the energy of electronic excitation i$ all 
spent in polarizing atoms J H. Ilibben 

Contmuous apeetnim of deuterium Aclette Tour- 
naire and Etienne Vassy. Compl rend 201, 957-8 
(1935) —Tbe spectrum of Dt has been examd for XX 4861- 
2300 A. For X greater than 4000 A u is practically identi- 
cal with that of Hi For shorter X there is a slight difference 
increasing as X diminishes, tbe contmuous spectrum of Di 
being sbghtly more intense than that of Hi C. A S 
Rotational structuie of the Schumann-Hunga bands of 
oxygen In the vacuum region Harold P. Kcaus and 
Stanley S. Ballard Pkys Rev 48, 796-9(1935) —Ro- 
tational analysis of these bands photographed with a 3- 
meter grating gives new upper state consts for tbe range 
v' “ ff to 15 The energy of dissocn of the normal 0 
mol. to normal atoms, Dt, is 6 05 v L. S Kassel 
The absorption of liquid oxygen. P, Tulipano, Nuovo 
ctmenta 12, 418-22(1035).— Tbe visible absorption spec- 
trum of liquid O IS as follows, wliere the first figure is 
tlie wave no (In cm '<) of the max and the second is the 
absorption coeff 15,868, 0 226, 17.200. 0 274, 18,813, 
0 074,20,837,0 084, 22,425, 0 028, 26.259. 0 054 , 27,685, 

0 214. A Carrelli Ibid. 423-5 —The data of Tuhpaoo 

(«f. above) indicate the existence of mots as«ocd. as a re- 
sult of polarization J. B A. 

The energy of fonsation of srgabve ions in oxygen 
Leonards Loeb Phys. Rev 46, 684-9(1935).— Electrons 
and neg tons from an are m purified O were driven by a 
steady d c. potential through parallel wire grids Su 
St to a coHeetor plate P. 'Itansvetsc, high-fteqtietWT 
a «c potemaU at the grids caused capture of most of the 
clecirons reaching them The currents reaching 5i 
and P were detd for various gas pressures and a -e 
frequencies. Increase in the current to 5] and sinultaseous 
decrease in that to P represents break-up of tbe neg Ions 
in tbe d -c. field between Si and St The actual curves 
are very complex, but the break-up seems to occur when 
the ratio of field strength in v /cm. to gas pressure in mm. 
IS approx 90. This value corresponds to an ion energy 
of not over 0 68 v. Since not over half of this is available 
for electron detachment, the probable upper limit for the 
energy of formation of the neg. ion is 0 3 1 v , which might 
correspond to a wave length of 36,000 A L S K. 

The electron aSiaity of iodise from space-chorge ef- 
fects OvQ Glockler and Melvin Calvin. J Chem 
Physttt 3, 771-7(1035) —The electron affinity of I fttoms 
was detd by a direct method in which only I atoms and 
electrons were involved The value obtained, 74 6 kg .■ 
, w vn good n yiertf i wA -rritVi mVaes by cXbts 

methods Theconens of Iht sneraltansof different mosses 
(/■ and £") were taUd from their effects on space charge, 

1 has no effect on the thermionic emission of W’ 

G.M P. 

I Potential-eBergy curves and structure of the alkaline 
earth oxides P C Mahanti. Indian J, Physics 9, 
517-30(1915) —Curves for different electronic states of 
DeO, hfgO, BaO, SrO and CaO are drawn by the method 
Morse The electronic configurations and dissocn 
products are discussed m each case ABF. Duncan 
A MW afterglow speetniin la nitrogen Joseph Kaplan 
Phys.Rtt 48, 800-l(IP3o).— See C A 29.0141*. 

L. S Kassel 

* Predissociation in the tulfur bands Boris Rosen, 
Maurice Dfsirant and Jules Duchesne Phys. Rev 48, 
9I6(ID3s) O M. P. 

Absorption Spectra of sulfur vapor Louis d Or. Compt 
rend 201, 1023-8(1935).— The spectrum of S vapor in 
the visible and near ultraviolet has been examd under 
conditMosm which the conen. docs, and does not vary with 
temp. Previous results are not confirmed The spectrum 
consisting of bands without fine structure between 3600 
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and 4200 A., atinhaletJ by Graliani (C. A. 5, 4—) to 
5j and Si, is definitelj* not cine to tbe<e inols . but to «!c*ae 
lattnntdate tnol. rrobably or poihaps (cl. Dobbie 
andFoi. C.A.Salbwiad 

Rctatioa stnxtur* of band systems P sad £ cf cnyeora 
chlonde. Jean Temen. Ccmf!. rtnJ. 201, 

(1035).— The band specin’m c-I CuCl ts cca>-eaiC5tI\ 
obticedbyross-Rsa c.alSOOOv throusbCuavnpomtd 
m an evacttateil Pjeex tube. detailed account cf svstcm* 
P and £. esamd bv means cf a tratias p\nnK dispcrai’n 
cf 1 A./mm. b S'>'en, shomty: clcarlv isotcjinc effect 
in ccafcinriu enth theory (<f- RitscM, C. .4.21. 1931' 

C. A. SUbeirad 

dtiiTiolet abserphoa cf mixtures of KO, NOi and H.O 
Eujrere H. Melvin and Oliver R.Wulf J. Citn f'ivi.J 
3, 75A-P(l''S3): cl C .4.26. 1514 —In XOcontK small 
amts, cf NOj a continuous abserpuon cccuts in the uliia- 
MOlet, whKh c. due to NiOi. This dxfcures the alxcvrtR'o 
c4 KO and that jMn of the a'^orytion cl KOj which lies 
below 2.xX*.\ \\ ith small amts of H-O, a Rioup cl hacd> 

occurs in the near ultranokt. exiending from S^oO 
to shorter wa\e lenjihs They are diffuse, but pesssess 
an crdeml arrancenent. and decrease in inttnsi*v with 
lacreasms temp The first members are breuder and more 
diffuse than those iliat fol'ow. irdicatirj: a predtssevn 
process in the earner, which ts prolvibb IIKO- 

G M r 

Nenaal tibrabens el heavy aeetyleDe and of the ethylene 
halides. Yeoevo Mccino and S.in-«chiro Mirushima 
i’ayjil. 2. 36, tXW2ii!?55) — Vakcee-force cakrs. an- 
gu^n for CiOi. CsIlD, Cjil.Ch and CiU.Pfi The agree- 
ment with eapt. (Raman spectral la good tn the' tirst two 
cases. The oalens. ui the ease cf the Ust tww iroL' a« 
used as a ba«u cf assignment of «ome observed Ra— an 
Lne^. .4. B F Du~can 

Hindered ntahea and osefUatioa ef neleenlea in L^ds 
and tn crystals. S Bhagaivintan. /’nv. .4«i 

5fi. 2A. l<3-tjtl''3il — \\ irors co either side of Raileigh 
hues are interpreted as Ramin nd.ittoas somewhat 
analogous to rotatkaal Raman spectra. The extended 
portioes cl the rotational wings u liquids are due to small 
cettUatorvtnouccscf itemcls about them equil.ptt-i’ic*n> 
In Uqiuds there ia c^e an imperfect quantimtioa on 
account d a tmasorystaiLne arrangement. J. H. H. 

Yibnhons of besxene and Raman spectra cf benseae-d 
and benseae-ii. 0. Redlich and W Stnets. J. CV*s 
/’itjKj 3 . G .M. P. 

The fhotograplue infrared spectrem cf nethrlacetrlene 
and the d.stanee between centers ia the C-C bend' C 
Henberg, F. Putst and 11. Verkgtr. riy*ih Z 36. 
fCOv'l'V'i?). — .\a absorption hand at 1.03^ was anafyred. 
smgle r, Q and R branches were found. The mcl i> a 
symmetrical top with the CC CHiroupbnear Tbesepn 
of centers la the C-C bond b l.hdo * 0 CPJ 

.4, B.F Duncan 

Doppler effect ia light scattering in liquids n Polari- 
ahoa cf the traasrersefy scattered ndahons It 4'. 
Raehavendra Rao. Ftve. IkJu’% AesJ. S-t. 2A. 

(1935'. — .\ studv has been made cf the state of pclanna- 
tion cf the 3 cocipanents observed in the spectrum of the 
scattered light when examd. with a Fabrv-rctet etaloo. 
Three tvpical hepuds. CCL. FhCIIj and CS.. have beca 
examd. The tesuhs inda-ate that the 2 Doppkr co~i- 
pccecls are ccmpletelv polanied. as b to be expected, 
and that the central ccdpccut is F-actJcally completeh 
polarued. The sig-iSmnce cf the Litter resalt. wtxh 
sppeam smpnsinr at first cghf. b dsarcssed la s«-e de- 
_ HarcIJ ^rsh’nowitn 

The Raman spectra cf the isotopic eolecules H-. HD 
and D, Gordon K. Teal and Geo. E. MuWcod J 
C*ew. FAvsics 3. Tt?CM(l«i35) —Raman spectra are 
reported for II;. HD ard D- at 3 a*m. and 32*. The p««»- 
tions cf the pure rota'icn Lues for Hi agree wuh RawtU's 
measu^men's (C. .4.24,7¥3>: the hues tntheOvibratica 
band do cot. Calod. ard observed results are in good 
CentratT to th*oteiical predvtKKs. the 0.0 
c! the 0 vp'ratiocal bard cf HD was chsetred. .4 
c anp*niheex»erualpressu'efrorio'^\4tp745i~~.__^;;^ 
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Raaiaa spe ctrum of carbon disulfide A. Veerabhadra 1 FcCb gives no nolet color. The substance b not a de- 
Rao Proc Indian Acad Set 2A, 45-53(1935) — Th" compa. product of lactofiavui. It has not been identified ai 
intensity and polarization of Raman lines of QlSt were jet B J C van der Iloevea 

detd The Q branch of 4^656 cannot be sepd from th“ The fluoreseenee of pynaiidme, purine and pynaud* 
PP and RR branches The depolarization u 0 15 and is aztne derivatives H v. Euler, K M. Brandt and C 
increased to 0.2 by progressing from X 435S to X 4045 Neiuniiller. BtacJiem Z. 281, 2f»-14(19-35). S If 

J. R Hibben Oltranolet absorptioa and color-center formation ta 

The Ramaa spectra of diozane and tetralin C. S alkali halide crystals Ernst Rexer Pkystk. Z 36, 
Venkateswaran Proc. Indian Acad Set. 2A, 279-05 ^ €02(1035).— The absorption coeffs in the mairi absoT)- 
^1935) — The Raman spectra of dmane and tetialui * Uon band of KBr increase with pressures oi 805 g /s<j 
have be*m obtained with the filter technic The sjtectnim mm At the same time the intensities of the satelb'e 
of dioxane consists of 24 lines, of which 11 are reported bands at longer ware lengths are increased This latter 
for the first time, and resemble closely that of cyelobesane. absorption is connected with the color centers formed, 
Tetralm has aLo given 11 new lines. The results are dis- which are probably atoms. ' A. B F. Duncan 

missed with reference to the structure of the mols The mvemon of cane-sugar solubons m tropical sun- 

Harold Gershmowitz li^t X. A Yapuh, D X. Goyle and M L tVad-'iera 
The Raman spectra of os- and trans-deealins S K. Z.anarg elltem Chtm 223,24-8(1935). — The sugar solns 
Ktdkami Jatkar Indian J Pkysui 9, &15-51(ld35). — 3 were placed in a Jena-gtass flask m a glass beater contg 
The Raman spectra of at- and Irani-deealia mnts show water inside another beater filled with water at the same 
that the cyclohexane nng l> not m one plane. The trans temp. Const temp was maintain^ by passing cold 
form is considered more sym because of its smaller oum- water through the outer beater. The entire app was 
ber of frequenmes The shift 755 cm.~' is broad m a mixt placed m direct sunlight, and it was shown that the light 
of the two forms, showing that the characteristic frequency alone would cause the reaction 10 take place but the veloc- 
of the fused rings is shghtly difierent m the two forms ity const, is small In the control expt the flask was 
ABF Duncan blackened The efiects of HCl and HiSO. on the velociiy 
Flnorescenee in cyclohexane R Padmanabhan. const, m the dark and in the sunlight were measured and 
Proc Indian Acad Sa 2A, 209-12(1935) — An app for 4 t]ie bghl was found to increase the rate sLghtly 
contmuous distn h^ been described wh^h works satis- sidns. c4 tnorg alts and dyetufls were used as light filters 
factonly and is free from the defects of the arrangement in the inner beater and ranges found for the max inversion 
desenb^ by Pal and Sen Gupta (C A 25. M59). With cd the sola. These varied snth the catalyst used 
the help of this app pure cyclohexane is shown to have no E R. RusbUa 

fluorescence, that reported by Haberl (C. A. 25, 1711*) The presence of m^tastable aetive oxygen nolecnJ'* >3 
has been proved ta be due to products of photoebetn. sensitized photoSedaboss Joseph Weiss. Halurttssn- 
decoTpn The wave lengths ta the region X • 2Vf>- tcMUn 23, €10(1935) —Results of Gafinos {C A 29, 
2 Cm ^ have been found to be active to the above reaction < 7813’) and Franck {Z. pJiyitk, Chem B27, 409(1935), 
Harold Cershmowiu cf. C. A 29, 5021*) were confirmed by espts on queach- 
A bine SKoresemg sobstaaee from yellow carrots tag of the fljorescesce of dye solas (eonn, eranm) by 
F H Cohen Chem fl'Mlilsd 32. 441 2(1935).— 4q sulfite ot arseoite. The dye absorbs the esetted dye 
ext. from carrels, with 3% HO, twice adsorbed on frank- nol cao either give off bght or transfer the qnaatsm to 
o»*e, extd the second time snth HiO-EiOH-pyndme the sulfite substrate or libmte phoiochem H atoms and 
(4 1,1), has a strong blue flaorescence The substance frai HOi; this (omation explains certain phases of the 
IS CHCh-sol but does not fluoresce tn this solvent, expts of ICauts^ (C. A 27, 1029). The HOi radical 
It can be extd tfaerefrom by soda «o(n. After 48 hrs la therebyful£Ilsib>rolcof *‘active''0 B J. C t d H 
dayLghtlhefljorescencedecreasestoone-halftheiatessiiy: 6 Rew mvesCgabons on the photoresistaaee of D*lals 
It inmeases by addn oi dd alkah. XHi or XaiCOi aad Omnao Maywana S'uaiv amaiia 12, 409-17(1935). 
does cot change snth AcOH In OA -V HCI the shade is cf C* A 27, ^29 —Furies apts eomfirm the existence 
dark bl.,e and the intensity decreased. The flaorescciice of the cflect and show that it u cot merely a thermal 
disappears irrerembly m 24 hrs n the presence of 0 1 .V aru-n. J. B. Ansta 

XaOH, reversibly by Xa hyposalfite treatment, u not 

aSected bv heating tn nsut^ soln to €0*. KHgli, Speed of thermal decompa of chloropknn (RAdJlescn, 
lead acetate or banc lead acetate does not give a ppt. and Zamfiresen) 2 


4— ELECTROCHEMISTRY 


The mfloence of molten ahtmmam on Crebnek linmg 
in an electric furnace \ X Lui^e-iko Lethe Xltial 4 , 
No 5, 8-13(19So) — In remelting Al ta an elec resi-itance 
furnace with a fireh-ick iming, the 41 pen-lratcd cro the j 
porous bnck, reduc-d the S ^ and FejO» and made the 
bnck a conductor of el*clncily The Egging of the 
walls pTog'essed upward from the level of the metal to 
the l<^ cf the furnace where it short-ctmuted the Xi-Cr 
resistor units H W. Ralhniann 

Electrically heat»d mdustnal furnaces R Boye 
Eni Protrest 16, 255-72(1935) —.4 review E 11 
Op-ration of fused-electrolyts cells snth an tacreased 
charge cf ahenma A. I Zbeleznov and B X Maksi- 9 
menko leitie Alexei 4,Xo 5.4-S'193o). — Tbeaml of 
alumina charged at one tune mto 2 Hall cells at the D 2 **per 
alar-imim plant sras mcreased to 125-145 kg (about S/>~ 
75%) fora4-RUi period As a result the output mcna-ved 
1% and the consumptioa of cry<4ite decrea.-.^ 10%, that 
of anodes 15% H VI*. Ra'hrnimi 

Produetioa of ttan-am-ahmanttm alloys m fused- 
electrolyte eellj 4 I ZhelcreovaadB.X Xlatsncecko 


Ufiie Iteiai 4 , Xo 4, 24-32(1935) — 411oys coutz m* 
to I A3% Ti were made by di^l.inz and ekctrolyzmz * 
mut. ai A40» and TiOi A total of tSW kg of alloy was 
obtained with an av. daily output of 141 A kg. per cel! 
andacnTTenteScisncyof 73A% Ti segregat'd somewhat 
because cf the larg» di Terence in sp gr. of Hand Al. thi» 
can be prevented by frequent sumng H.V, R 

Omdatioa of foam carbon with air (alummuo). R- f 
lva.-tor and B X IfaJcscneTko Lethe ileial 4, So ^ 
14-18'1935) — The foam forr-ed in the electro'ysi* ^ 
the fused Al salt ba'h seas crushed and heated in a calSe 
furnace to TOO-WO’ tooiid-ze the C and recoier tb- 
trolye At 78i5’ the C content was reduced from 12% 
toOAl%mlhr aiidto0.24%in2hrs The loss of cryo- 
Lte sras mrguincant H. W. Rathmaun 

Tie best coceeatratoa of sodium ehlond* forthealkah- 
chlorae cell D V. Ada.-novich. ATiunr'ral 7, 481^ 
(1935). — A discussion with math treatment of th'_ad 
vantages and disadvantages of the electrolysis of NaCl 
solns of higher than the usual coacn. of 300 g [\ 
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The electroJrtJc prsparatioa of njjgnfsliim persulfate. ’ produce a bright adherent Cu plate at 04 atnp./sq. dm. 
Un-Yu LS and Km-Tchouan Pei. Ccnlnb. Insl. Ckem.. capable of taking a ^ib^u^t goo^ 15 


.Ya-'f Acad Peipinra, l-20(in3*)) — .\n an «oln.ofabout 
eO^e MpS^Oi was prepd. by eloctrolj-zmp a MgSO« 
coin wnh'Pt electrcxles. .\ttempts to isolate the per 
corapd. in solid condition were not successful. The best 
anodic current denstt> was TO amp /sq dm., at a current 

efficiency of about It is essential to sep the anoljtc _ . _ _ . . 

from the catholjte by an unglazed porcelain diaphragm ^ (l*k>5) — A time lag 
Production of Caro’s acid IS negligible C. L Tseng — • — 
Electrodeposition of tin alloys from alkaline stannate 
biths. R. G Sforl. and JI J T Flliagham. r/o»c 
Faraday Sac. 31, 1400-8(1035). cf Ilothersall, Clarke 
and Macnaughtan, C A 28, 5344* — SatiNfaetorj-deposits 
of Sn-Ni allos's contg up to about 25*o Ni are obtainable 
at high current efficiencies front an alk. bath at TO-5' 
contg 00-100 g Sn as Na stannate, 2 g Ni as K ntckelo- 
cjanide, and 5 g of KCN per I . with Ni anodes. lie- j 


from the com. acid CuSO, bath. The soln contains 15 
g./l CuSO. 5!I,0, 10 g./l. Xa oxalate and 22 cc./l. 
triethanolamine. C. G. P. 

Vacuum discharge with cold cathode as the cause of 
delayed ignition of certain high-tension rectifier tubes 
F M Penning and J C \V. Mulder. 2,724-30 

— A time lag in the starting of anode current in 

certain high-\ollage Hg-arc rectifiers is explained from a 
negative charge of the glass wall around the anode This 
charge »s altnbutcd to a laruura discharge dunng the 
negative phase unth anode as cathode Tlicse discharges 
were ^llldlctl m a speciil tube, they hax*e chamcten'tics 
vf auio-clectrome enitssion B J C. v. d H 

Electrotypers' waxes Charles P Mason Chem. 

Industnef 37, 443-l(lMS) E. H. 


posits contg l&-25% Ni, obtained at about 0 15-0 5 
amp./sq dm , remain bright up to about 0 0005 in . 
then become mat Their hardness is about 7 times that 
of elcctrodeposited Sn. Deposits of higher N» content, 
obtaiaabie only at lower current efficiencies, are murb 
harder, but more brittle and less wear-resistant .\llo|s 
contg Sn and Sb in almost any proportion can be eleciro- 
depoMted at practically 100% current efficiency from on 
alk stannate-thioantimonaie bath at 70-75* by currents 
from O.l to 10 amp /sq. dm Only those contg less than 
50% Sh form satisfactory deposits as thick as 0.tX)il5 
in . and even these are brittle L W Elder 

Bright me C M Hoil Mttal C/cuRiRg and FtRiih- 
iRg 7, 4«3~C, 4'X)(15»oS) — In \uew of the present shortage 
of Cd and the resulting increa.se in ns pnee Zn is pomtesi 
to as a logical substitute The ph>"s , ebem and rusi- 
protectm properties of Zu and Cd are compared and the j 
factors pertaining to the electrodeposition of these 2 
metaLt are discussed D Thue<cn 

Electrolyte lead platng of ehexical apparatus P P 
Del>ae\ and Ya.X. Birman A'JitRifJfeI7,42C-S(1035) — 
Various Fe objects can be directly efectroplatcd with Pb 
b) the use of HtSiF« electrolyte on addn. of tee. Be(OH)» 
and some CaCOi to ncutnlite any Ht$0« In prepg the 
bath lliSiPt is neutralued with Pb carbonate or oxtde. 
and the filtrate, dild. to a definite conen and treated with 6 
carpenter's glue, is used in the electrolysis at room temp 
Good results are obtained with the following S7-2 *jI g /I 
of 0 5-1 5 .Y PbSiFi. 18-72 g./l. of 025-1 .Y HiSiP.. 
5g/l cf 0 5% B(01I)i and 1-2 g /I of01-02%gluc 
Cyi,(SO>H)i. HOC4H.SO.U and MeC*H,(OH)SO,U can 
be substituted for H.SiFi. Many tech and 


Llcctrochem methods in varnish and pigment industry 
(Pamfiloi) 26 H,SO. (Bnt. pal. 43.3.G70) 18. Coated 
kerous wire, etc (k' S pat 2,tG3,3t>4) 9. Elec furnace 
for taking porcelain (Pr pal 787,009) 19. 


Electric battery. Gustaw Willimek. U. S. 2,023,717, 
Dec 10 .\o anode of PbOi and a cathode of an alloy 

contg Sn I'd, Pb 2 and Sb 2% is used with an electrolyte 
ol 24*ni. H-SO, to each I of which is added Cr sulfate 
J g . Xa.Cr,Or 1 g. and SnSO* 30 g 

Primary electric battery. Martin L Manus and 
Edmund 11. Becker U. S 2,023,bl5, Dec. 10 ZrOi 
0 1-0 S% is used in the clcctrol) te of a pnmary cell of 
(he type using a depolarizer and a caustic alkali soln. 
as elccirolvif , and senrs to improve cell operation Some 
TiG) also may be uwd. 

Electric battery with me and carbon electrodes. 
Charles K BarnWr (to Dambairtite Battery Co , L*d.) 
ki S 2,1122, O'tS, Dec. 3. Various structural details. 

Dry cell Bruto Laurenti. Ger. C17,7S5, Aug. 2G, 
IUJ3 (0.215 7.01). A do* or scramiry cell has 8 cylin- 
drical Zn cathode, forming also the cell container, coated 
on Its inner side with insol. animal gelatin. This forms an 
insulation from the anode rod which may be made of C. 

Lead storage-battery plates. Charles F. Haunz (one- 
th-rd each to Alexandrr McGary' and George R. Berger), 
r S 2.t'23,iro, Dee. 3. Structural features. 

Acbre materiid for lead storage-battery plates. Alex- 
ander Sieivart (to Xalional Lead Co ). U. S. 2,022,482, 
Nov. 2t>. Pb oxide is used with a small proporuon of solid 


^ .. org. material pptd. from waste sulfite liquor by the 

notnic advantages arc claimed for the elcctrodeposition of action of a wafer -so? Pb compd. such os Ph acetate, etc. 

Pt, nn as /.raTinarMt w,tli llta FlVintr dcviee fnr stonra hattanae Saa IT Xlnchaa 


i compared with the hol-dipping process 
Among them is that the Pb-clectroplaied objects can be 
stamped, machined and formed without distortion The 
method, however, requires further development and 
refinement. Chas Blinc 

Almost instantaneous action of some coUoids on electro- 
lytic deposits of copper. Pierre A. jacquet. CVimN 
rend. 201. 933-5(1^3.1); ef. C. A 29, 2l>t3* — The dis- 
tmcticm between the behanor in an elcctrolitie bath ol 
peptones and protem on the one hand, and of gum arabic, 
gum trsgacanth and dextrin on the ocher, is confined bv 
expts with Marie and Then's contraciomcter <C. A 25, 


Filling device for storage battenes. Asa H. Mosher. 
U S. 2,(12,380, Nov. 2G. Structural and operatii-e de- 
taiU 

Electrolyte condensers Frank \V. Godsey, Jr. (to 
Sprague Specialties Co.). U. S. 2,023,522, Dec. 10. 
A viscous electrolyte is used comprising a sutwtance such 
as gluconic, mannonic or gulomc acid which acts both as a 
weak acid and as a lascous ionizing soli-ent of the electro- 
lyte which also may contain an Nil, salt of the acid and 
water. 

Electroplstng apparatus suitable for platng various 
artdes. Burton G. Daw U S 2,023,668, Dec. 10. 


5100) with aq. CuSO,. These show that only the peptono Structural and me^ details. 

Md protein have immediate action on the deposition of Electrolyte capacitors, etc. Frank M. Clark and John 
Cu, the gums acting much more slowly and less poweriiiHv, H. Koenig (to General Elcc. Co). U. S. 2 022 500 

wWe dextnn has scarcely anv effect at alt. C. A S Noi. 2i» Pw impregnating capacitor spacers, etc. a 

The copper Tolftmeter (coidometer) F. E. L. Par-wis mist, of salts b used which is nonervst. m the working 

17, Ii I-{!0(l\V>o). — App. for demonstta- range of temps, of the capacitor, such as a miit. of NH, 

lion and sltifl^ot wnrl. . m n , ^ 


lion and student work. ' O. Reiomiith 

Al k a lin e platng baths containing ethanolazz^es 1. 
^pper platng from triethanolamine solutions. C. J 
Brockman and A. L. Brewer. Trans. Eienr<>chfm 
•S^. 69, 6 pp.(prepnnt)(lU3o). — The production of strike 
plates from solus, of Cu salts contg tnethanolamine is 
c^pared with those from other solns A new soln. wai, 
developed which will not plate Cu by replacement when 
liTOughi la contact with Pc. Thi- sola will in 70 sec 


9 borate and acetate. 

Electric curreat rectifier fiUed with a rarefied gaseous 
medium such as mercury vapor. Walter Dillcnbach. 
r. S 2,tt23,IG(i, Doc. 5. Various structural and elec, 
detail- 

Electric rectifier unit for electrolysis control. Edgar 
A Hartv (to Oneral Elec. Co.), tk S. 2.023,226 Dec 
5 SiTuctujul detaib of an app. suitable for control 
of electroii-sis ui pipe lines, etc 
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Electroljlic production of alcoboU and hydrocarbons. 
Walter H. McAllister (to Procter 4: Gamble Co ). U. S. 
2,022.834, Dec. 3 For nakm; ales, or unsatd. faydro- 
carbe^ bavmg one less C atom per mol. than the salt 
used as raw material, graphitic anodes are used ut electro* 
lyzmgasoln.contg asol salt of an aliphatic acid bavmgat 
least 6 C atoms per mol such as K coconut oil soap and 
also contg. about 10^0% of a water-sol. aliphatic mono- 
bydne ale such as EtOH and about 3 of an alkali 

metal chlorate, perchlorate, bicarbonate or sulfate. Nu- 
merous examples are given 

Electrolytic apparatus for making sheet metal All- 
gememe Elektnctilts-Ges Ger. C2(J,20Q, Oct IB, 1933 
(a 4Sa. 3) 

Electrolytic manufacture of hollow metal tanka, etc. 
Blasius Bart U S 2,023,192, Dec. 3. Various operative 
details 

Coated alummum articles Helmer Bengsion (to 
Aluminum Colors Inc } US 2,022,798, Dec 3 An 
article of AI to be decorated and protected from undcsired 
change is made anode In a bath contg lI>SOa until a sub- 
stantial porous coatmg ls formed (the bath having an acid 
conen of CO-T7%) and the coaling formed Is unpregnaicd 
with chemicals such as FeSOa, etc , this produces abght-fast 
morg pigment, which IS pptd in the pores of the coaling, 
e g , by use of a ferricyamde soln 
SepafatiJigetfpfr»JiijmebcmOieit»]loft Frtitnck 
Laist (to Anaconda Copper Mining Co ) US 2,023,- 
424, Dec 10 An alloy contg Cu and Zn is melted and 
blown with air to recover a portion of the Zs content as 
ZnO; the modified alloy u subjected to electrolytic treat- 
ment in an electrolyte contg HiS0« and sulfates of Zn and 
Cu to convert the Zn into ZnSO< which dissolves la the 
electrolyte, and in the electrolyte u neutralised with 
materul includug ZnO, cSectiBg pptn of Cn tod forming 
a substantially Cu-lree sola of ZoSO<; metallic Zn is ' 
electrolytieally produced from this soln , and remaining 
sola, u used for producing electrolyte for treating the alloy 
Bessemer steel Hauls Poumeaux tc Acstries de 
Differdasge-St Iagbot-Ruffle«l.40ge and Jules Weller 
Fr 766,735, Sept 9, 1935 The converter is provided 
with adputable electrodes to that an elec are may be 
produced above ihe bath of steel, the converter iMing 
m the tumed^own position , 

Treatment of cast iron or steel Vcreinigte Siahtwerke 
A -C Gcr 620,210, Oct 16, 1935 (O 483. 14). A 
process is described for increasing the resutaoce to cor- 
rosion of cast iron or steel contg more than 0 1% Cu 
and small proportions of constituent! which tend to form 
gelatmous compounds by combination with Oil tons id 
the corrosion snediuni , e g , Al, Si, Nl or Sn. The process 
consists m immersing the iron or steel is a corro s io n 
medium, e g , sea water, together with a more electropos 
metal, and connecting the metals so as to produce an 
electrolytic circuit A coherent Cu coating is tbns prO' 
duced on the iron or steel The dimensions of the catbode 
should be such as to yield a current of 0 &-1 5 X 10~* 
amps ExptI results are given of the treatment of a steel 
contg. C 0.33, Si 0 02, iln 0-39, P 0 0.37, S 0 031, Cu 
0.2o and Al 0 18% 

Electrolytic cleaning of metals such si iron and steel 
and doposition of tin on the cleaned metal. Thomas E 
Dunn (to Bullard Co ) U S. reissue 19,773, Dec. 3. 
A reissue of onginal pat No 1,898,766 (C. A. 27, 
2637). 

BeryUmm Harry C. ClaSin (to Beryllinm Corp ). 
U S 2,022,4tM, Nov. 26 In the electrolytic production 
of Be, NH< Be fiuonde is added to a fusion of the fiuondes 
of one or more metals more electropos. than Be, such as 
those of Na and other alkali metals and the matenal is 
electrolyzed at a temp ^low the ra. p of Be. 

Hydrogen peroxide. Lynn H. Dawscy. U. S 2,022,^ 
660, Dec. 3 H and O are mtri^uced at high veloaty into 
a silent elec discharge using high-frequency power of SCiO 
to 3000 cycles per sec. App. is described. 

Hydrogen peroxide Ferdinand Kranss But. 434,« 
488. Aug 26, 1935. See Fr. 781,500 (C A, 29, 6166*). 

Electric furnaces Siemens-Schuckerlwerke A -G 


(Carl T, Bull, inventor). Ger. 620,009, Oct. 11, 1935 
(Cl. 21k. 15 03). In furnaces having beating eluents 
made of materials which are eonductoys only at high 
temps , e. g , metal oxides, rare earths, or silicates or other 
salts, the heatmg of the matenab to a temp, at which 
they become conductive is facilitated by muuig the 
materials with a material tavmg a higher cond. at atm 
temp. The latter may be a material which is vaporized 
when the required temp, has been attained, e g , Pb or 
Sn. 

Electnc furnaces Siemens-Schuckeriwerkc A -C 
(Johann Sebnepf and Rudolf Grundmann, inventors). 
Ger. 620,18.5, Oct, 19. 1935 (Cl. 2U. 15.50). Means for 
supportmg heating units from the furnace cover is 
described 

Coreless mduetion furnace for melting metals m vaeiio 
or in an Inert gas Fried Knipp A -G. Ger. 620,458, 
Oct 21. 1935 (Cl. 21A 18 01) 

Electric fnmaee for making sheets from quartz or like 
refractory matenal Soe anon des manufactures des 
glaces et prodiuta chim. de St. Cobain, Chauny & Cirey. 
Ger 820,191, Oct 10, 1935 (Cl S2« 35). See Bnl 
400/120 (C. A 28, 1037‘). 

Electnc fnmaces for annealmg metal strip in a protective 
atmosphere Heraeus-Vacutunschmelze A.-G. Bnt. 
433.918, Aug 22, 1935 

Efectne resistance furnace smta6fe for anneafiag mefa/ 
ametes Willard Roth and Frank X Reno (to Vtestuig- 
bouse Elec & Mfg Co) U. S 2,02.3,101, Dec. 3. 

Electnc resistance heater Albert H Heyroth and 
Walter E. Schildhauer (to Globar Corp ) U. S 2.022,- 
314, Nov. 26 A nonconducting slab which may be fonned 
of nnglazed ceramic matenal and which has a rounded 
end cames a conductive layer of Si and beotoiute baked 
on the sides and curved end of the slab (vanous structural 
details being desenbed) 

Glowing electrode Patent-Treuhand-GescliKhaft (Hr 
clektnsche CIQhlampen m. b. II. Ccr. 617,Si6, Aug 21, 
193$ (Q. 21/. 82 03) The electrodes for gas filled dis- 
charge tubes, especially electnc light tubes, eostain alk. 
earth metal ubeate or a miit of such silicates u the sole 
electron^mitung substances 

Treating graphite electrodes The British Thomson* 
HoustooCo Ltd. Bnt. 434,339, Aug 29,1935 Graphite 
electrodes for discharge devices are freed from dust by 
beating to 1000* and quenching, the quenching liquid i> 
preferably H/), heated to 00*. but CCh, a 28% soln, of 
AcOHor 23% solo of glycerol may be used After quench- 
ing, the electrode is dried at 1209* m II or le tacuo 

Carbon electrodes for piimaiy cells Siemcns-PIania* 
werke A -G. fur Kohlefahrikate (Oswald von Wartburg, 
inventor). Ger. 620,455, Oct 22, 1935 (Cl 21fr. 7JD1). 
A core of coarse porous C prepd by a high temp coking 
process is coated with a layer of fine active C which has 
not been subjected to a high temp The layer may be 
produced in sUu by coatmg the core with a paste of s 
material such as peat or wood, and carbonizing the coatmg 
at a telaUvely low temp Constructions of electrode are 
described 

Electroslabe filters Siemens-Lurgi CottreU-Elcktro- 
Glter-G m. b H. fur Forsebung and Patentverwertung 
Fr. 787,043, Sept. 1C, 1935 ileans for cleaning the elec- 
trodes. 

Heoa tube Alien P. Tallman U. S 2,023,558, 
Dec. 10. The rear half of a Ne tube is provided with a 
reflecting coat contg Tl oxide 

Emissivo eoatuigs on electron tohe filaments Hans 
J Spanner and Ulrich Doenng (to Electrons, Inc ) 

' U.S 2.fJ23,707, Dec 10 For aUoymg an alk earth metal 
such as Ba with a core metal, the latter u bested m an 
atm contg. a gaseous compd. of an alk. earth metal, 
suchas a Baalkyl compd., and the compd ivd-compd. at 
such a temp, as to eflect aUoymg of the alk. earth metal 
with the core. ApP is describ^ 

Eleettical glow discharge for effectmg reactions such si 
production of biphenyl mm benzene. Robert V. Klcin- 
scbmidt (to Arthur D Little, Inc.) U. S 2 033,6-J7, 
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TVf 10 A livJr(xTirl,on. sikIi as C«n4 for ll>« prwlocticm 1 t. Na, Cd, Mk, TI, K or Li. inrans arc 
of biphmyl, U subjected, in a dispersed stale, to on elic whereby Ihe metal condensing at the 
JowWLryc between electrodes m a reaction chamJ>er; tube either flows to another part where ‘‘ J' “ 

free occessof current ii permitted from one electro*lc to Ihe hcalmit dcvfce or is evapd. by beat transmitted from tlie 
other through the matcnil, while the pressure in the anode, the temp, of which n«s because of the incrc.ise in 
chamhef is maintained at a value correspondins to the operating voltage resulting from the dccrearc in vapor 
mir elee.cond of the dispersion. App. ts dcserilied pressure. ^ . . — . ... 

Electrical giieous discharge vacuum pump Chtenee Discharge lampi. 

W Ilansell (to Radio Corp. of America) U h 2,022.40'J, Ltd. and V,m. J. .Scott. lint. -ITl.bOS, &pt. A, lO^o. A 
Nov. 20. Structural and elec, details. high-prcssurc lamp contains a rnixt. of lig and ano«b" 

Diseharee lamps N V. I’liilips' Gloeilimpenhhneken vapori/aldc materwl, c. g , Cd, the Hg only lieing entirely 
Brit. ‘P3,o71. Aug. IO.IOT; Inalampcontg agns.e. g . vaporised and the unevapd portion of the other mitmil 

Nf and a mewl volatihzalilc with comparative difRruliy, acting ns the citho<lc , 
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Advaneea in photography. G Iteymer 
Int. 79, lOD^iaoKlinri) I- H 

Photographic process fn variable-density sound records 
F. v. Obdn tilmltchnxk 11, f^-lO(imi) —Development 
of the negative up to a v of 1. 1 gave very fittle increase m 
distortion Beyond this point, further gam in modulation 
IS accompanied by a sharp increase m the percentage of 
distortion for high mwlulaiion in the recording. 

O. H. MHIcr 

Present position of the theories of the latent photo- 
graphic Image Ifans Arens and Fritz Luft. Vtroffent- 
Tieh. utts. Zenlrat-Lab phot Abl /f(»A'/l 4, l-Hfl'n'i) — 

The 3 most important thenrici of the latent Image at ilie 
present time, namely, the Ag germ theory, the surface 
discharge theory (of G Schwarz) and the miceilc theory, 
are considered. According to the Ag germ theory, the j temp, 
develnpahility of the grams depends on the ifevelopment 
nueUt. The genesis of these nuclei iiy the deposition of 
•'photo-Ag*' on the ecnteri produced Ity ripening is dis- 
cussed, and the reason why only certain of the grains on 
which photO'Ag coidd lie formed t>eeome developable is 
investigated an the basis of probability. Tlie fundamental 
effects which have led to the advancing of the aurfacc- 


2 a DPLLOCK 

IVr Jtut. min Fiz for l'> 20 min in Lastmjii F-l formuh wilii 
alum omitted Bleaching ami tanning may be combined. 
Bleach by unmersing m CuSO, 5JIA3 W g., Kllr 2H g , 
I!iO COO cc until gray disapprars, dram lA .sec. and 
ifantfrr to the tanning »o)n , KiCrjO? 2.5 g , KBr f/j g., 
ll,05rg)tc loranll X ll-in. print, dil 30 cc. to 150 
cc. orul rock in this for 2 mm. Redevelop for 4-5 mm. 
m the developer described above, from whichthc bromide 
may )>e omiiied. Bleach and tan again in the same way 
as descTitted above I iz as above, but less time isreijuircd. 
Washing must !x iliorotigli after inituil flung, while be- 
tween other operations, except wlierc otherwise specified, 
5 mm IS sufTicteni, wash Anally .30 mm After complete 
drying, swell m HjOat various temps depending upon tlie 
consistency of ink to be used, or in Nil, Oil snin. at room 
the conen depending upon the ink. for 
inking are suggested rosin ink, and professional hard, 
medium and soft. The first is discnbed in detail, tn- 
tether with flne-grain inking tccimie. 1. S’.Wightman 


Marking, ornamenting nr coloring A1 and its alloys by 
photographic processes (Oer. pat. OJO.C&l) 9 


discharge and micelle theories are de.scTil»e<l, and some Photographic plates, Anton JasmalzL Get. 617,714 
ermsequenees of these theories are discussed. Authors 4 Aug. 21. mA (Cl 575.18 02) The strengths of negatives 
Spectro-sensitometer for the determlnaUcn of a color- with dlltermg Ag halide contents, e. g., of tnpaeV nega- 

sesslUvIty curve Kurt Joigc. AUluf /‘Jifl. 42, tives, are equaJired by coloring the washerf relief from the 

(1015); cf. C. A. 29, 1315’,— A new spectral sensitometer Ag negative with a dye of suilalde acUnle value, 

uses a step diaphragm, with steps in geometrical progres- Apparatus and method for drying coated plates for photo- 
sion.movedlnlronioftheezposurcplanebyasynchronoiis lithographic and other purposes. Fictorlal Machinery 

motor, to give a time-scale stepped exposure The light Ltd , leslie I.lnzell and John F. 1. Corkett. Bril, Ill - 

source is a W lamp, operated at 2.1flt)’ and screened »>ih 7iij Aug Id 101.5 

a Davis-Gibson filter, to give mein sunlight qinlity , PhofograpWe paper. I. G. Farl/cnind A.-G. Gcr 
» ... .. r .u j . , , ..c ‘ 0I7,7l2.Aug.2l,UiJ.''> (Cl. 576. 0). Halogcn-Ag-gclatin 

A new method for the determination of the reaolvbg ’ ... . . ... 


printlng-out paper is made by adding org. cnmpds. which 
form Ag salts the soly of which is not iiiateriully greater 
than Uiat of AgCI. Thus, a soln of nitromdazolc is 
added to the paper. Such psp,. r is free from gray or yellow 
fog twi developing Othir sidtahic substances ore 
Iwnzotriazole, nitrobcnzotrnzolc ond nitrobenzimidazotc. 

Priotlng apparatus for transfening dlchrome or tri- 
ebrome pictures to lenticulated films Armand Ucxlde, 
Allieit 11. Ilerault, Victor Iliidcicy and Jean Lagrave. 
U. S. 2,022,432, Nov 20. Various optical, mech. and 
operative dctaiis. 

PenUearbtrtyanlnc dyes. I. G. rarlienmdustrie A.-G. 
Brit. 4.14, 2H, Aug. 28, 1015 Sec Fr. 774,028 (C. A. 29, 
2103*). Corrtspooding propcnc compds. wherein 1 or 

.-.»i2 L' . ; 1 * more of the tl atoms of the triniethine chain are replaced 

rngbsh Tf pll 20^‘M n f'T* A •" "’"y ’""‘J 


power of photographic emulsions A Narath Ktntt 
technik 17, Ol-.A, ltf7-10(1055).— Resolving-power meas. 
urements on a no. of Agfa emulsions are given. Resolving 
power IS nearly Inversely proporlirmal to gram s«c, 
llzpressed in linear size of the smallest structure rcsolvwl, 
the resolution of most emulsions lies between 10 and 30 
O. B, Miller 

Light filters of eysnlna dyei W. Dictcrle Verdf- 

Jtnlhch.viiSt.ZentraULab. phot. Abl. AGTA 4, f)5-7(I93,’}). 
—Gelatin Alters comg. benzolhiaeyanine, benzotbiaprnta- 
earboeyanine, ond naplithothiahcptacarhoeyamne, reap., 
have been prcpil. and tested. They all haw very s1ian> 
extinction curves, ond ns regards stability in light are not 
greatly inferior to ordinary light filters. E R. Bullock 

Bromoll onnts on ordlnarr entarsam 
English. 
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A R KIDDLETOV 

Tlie direct fonnabon of bronudes tod the distance of of fine black needles (PborPb^O), which quicUyredissoIve 
the closest approach ol atoms of bronuse Bmayendia with evolution of eas 2Pb(OH)i -1- 2NatFeO] 4*2NaOH 
Nath Sen i'roc Acad S(t Umifd Pronnces Agra Oiutli, « 2Na,FeOi + PhjO + 3HiO; PbiO + 4NaOH “ 
/jiiKi 4, 316-18(1935), cf C A 27. 4478— All the 2Na,PbO, + H,0 + H., while some Pb(OH), b merely 
available data ifldicaie that only those elements convhtae dehydrated On addin? a soln of NajFeO» to hot aq 
directly with Br whose distance of the closest approach of * NaOC! cent? 10-15% NaOH, the soln turns purple 
atoms is greater than about 2 A From this S concludes through formation of NaiFeO* C. A. Silberrad 

that the distance of closest approach of Br atoms is about Action of percUonc acid on iodine end to^ denvebses 
2 A , that u, less than (hat of any of the elements with Defemunsbon of iodine in organic substances. Ernest 
which Br combines directly This is supported by the Kahane and T. Tomesco. Compt rend 201, 1195-8 
value (1 73 A ) which S obtains by calcg the closest (1915) — HCIO, and KI interact m 2 stages, first at about 

at approach of Br by bis formula If this is true, then the 135* with hbiraiion of I, and then at 209-10° with dis* 

unlinown values (or the closest at approach of S, Se.Tc, appearance of the I, the final result (in a sealed tube) 
Be, P. As, T1 and Sr must all be greater than 1 73 A since 3 being 7HC10, + 4KI - 4HIO. + 3HCI + 4K:C:0., 
these elements combine directly with Br On the other with no fomation of free Of Other uiorg iodides react 
hand, the distances of closest approach for Pt, Os, Ir, similarty Organic wdo compds are as a rule completely 
Ru and Pd are all over 1 73 A yet none of these elements decompd into 1I|0, COi and HIOi There is some evi- 
eombines directly with Br John C. Milbeiy dence that at about 210° HCIO, (72%) undergoes some 

Double chlorides and hromides of nickel and organic reverstble dissocn. into 2 products both of which react 
bases Jean Amiel Cenpl rend 201, n0^1200(l‘*33), with the I to form only HIOi, IICI and HiO lo^e can 

cf C A 30, 40G‘ — It was pot possible to prep (NiCM* be detd by an adaptation of K 's tntthod (cf. C. A. 25, 

(C|HiNH)ii by the previous method, hut violet-brown 940) by passing the product formed by beating the sub- 

crystals of approx tlsTBn](CiH»NH)i were obtained 4 stance under esamn. with the sul/o-iutro perchloric out 
By evapg tmsed solos of the constituent chlorides (or uito Br HjO, which converts any 1 passing over mw 
bromides) under reduced pressure, crystg near 100*. llIOj. or better by adding » large excess of AsiO, to the 
redissolving in MeOH and pptg by gaseous HCI (or original mat when all the 1 thus passes over. 

HBr) the follomng have prtpd NiXi B IICI C. A. Silberrad 

and 2NIX| B' 2I1C1, X •> Cl or Br, B • hteNHi, Action of heat on ortho-, pyro- and sneta-arsenates of 
ElNIfi, PtNHi, CiHjN. CiHiiN and CiHfN.B' ■ CfHi- calnius and atropbum. Henn CuItid. Ompt rend. 
(NHi)sand ChHiiNi. and also SNiCli C|H.(NH,), 2)10. 201. nT>-5(lb35) —The orlho-arsenales of Ca and Sf 

and, at a lower temp . 2NiXt C«HifNi 2IIC1 CHiO, of , are stable ta a vacuum up to 1200°, any rzeesa Of AbOt 
which last d’° (X w Cl) u 2 04, and (X Br) 2 Hi * left tn prepn passing oS as AsiOt -f Os Tte pyro- and 
The Cl cORipds are yellow and moderately deliquescent, meu-arsenates pass into the onbo salt 00 beating above 
the Br compds. are dark yellow or brown and very deli- about bCO* and 500°, reap , m the latter cate with tnter- 

a uesceot. All are sol tn MeOfl and ElOH, but only medate formation of pyroarsrnate C A Silberrad 

ightly or not sol m other org solvents. On beating Stabilised cubic feme oxide Andri Michel and Georges 
they decompose wstboutmelusg Duval's method (C. A Cbaudron CempT rend 201, 1191-8(1935) 
29,5373*)showsnocation«xceptNi** C A Silberrad solns of varying amts of KaPeOi in FeiOi were pepd 
CoaiparatireozidizuigaetioasotcorTespoadtBgoxycliloro by adding venous amts of aq NaOHtopptd Pe(OH)i. 
and oxyiodo eompatinds on sodium thiosulfate Emde a the product being reduced to Fe,Ot, ottdwu at 300° and 

Carnire and Lucy Faysse CamN rend 201, 1039-7 then heated to fisO* The Cune point decreased regularly 

(1935).— The oudiaisg actions of solos of HCIO, and with uimaiuig content of NajO, while the side of the unit 

HIO, and of HCIO and HIO on Na.SiOi compared under cube (a) increased with equal regulanty, the figures for an 

stiniUr conditions show the action of the I compd lobe oxidecontg al>out5%NaiObeu]gabTOt400*and8 52A , 

greater than that of the Cl compd , contrary to the view and (by eitrapolation) 675* and 8 32 A. for pure FeiO, 

sometimes held that the reverse should be tbe case on the The dissocubilitv of FeiO, (into FeiO« and O) decreases 
assumption that O isless firmly attached in the Clcompds rapidly with increase ui NaA7, and with 5% thereof it 

C A. Silberrad is practically undissociable at 300°. Though the content 

Tbe carbides of lead and of silver, E Montignie. 7 NsiO is rrduc^ by hydrolysis in hot HiO or by AcOH, 
Bull soc (him (5), 2, 1607-9(1935) — Unsuccesfu) so change in Cum imst or a occurs until after rtheaufig 
attempts were made to prep PbC, b) several procedures to 850* Solid sohis of other ferntes behave similarly. 

In atirmpting to prep l^C, hy heating PbfCN),. u (he limit solos ol those of Be, Ag and K having Cune 

was discovered that PhCCN), docs not exist A MeOH points at 220°, 270" and 210*, resp C. A Silberrad 
soln of Pb(04c)i dropp^ on CaC, gave a miit of PbCr Potentiometnc mvestigations of ammonium mercury 
with several othei compds FbCt u stable m air, but i> aulSles G Spucu and C DiSgulescu Z.anort aUtcni- 
readily hydrolyred by acid or allc solns , yicWtng C,H, Chem 224, 273-9(1935), cf C. A. 29, 5383*. — By po- 
(cf Durand, C. A 18, 657; Hea and Xcuktrch, C A. g lentiometnc titration of HgCI, solns with (NlWrSOi 
18,799, Griindt, C. A. 21, 2858) Unifortnfy unsuccess- under various qondaions, 2 cotnpdt. are indicated 
ful attempts were made to prep AgiC, by calcinisg org |HgCl(SO>}](NH,) and (Hg(SO,),I(NH,), These are 
Ag salts tbe oxalate, benzoate, salicylate, taitra'c wet).eTystd stable compds M. Stoertz 

and oleate wer- used, the residue in each case was Ag Decomposition of cnpnc tnl/ate pentahydrate by beat 
(cf &batier, SvW j(»c fSiw [4), 29, 791{1!^I); Durand (Hiaa Binder Owip/ rend 201, 103>-8(1935), cf C-A 
and Banos (C A 22, 715)) G M. P. 30, 303’ —On healing CuSO, 511,0 la an elec, furnace 

Action of oxiduing agents on sodiom faypefemte at 650* 2CuO SO, is obtained as a homogeneous lodiad 

Xavier Thiesse Compt rend 201, 1135-711M5); tl red powder with distinctive x-ray rpcctrum It is stable 

C A 29, 1349’ — ItOien Cl is passed into a satd sola of 9 to air; treated with HAl it gives 4CuO SO, 4H|0 of 
NaiPeO, contg 35% NaOH at 120* FefOIl), m pptd , 3CuO SO, 2H,0 according as the IW is cold (20*) or 
with 40% NaOH some Fe,0, u fonned, with 5i|% at txnUog C A Silberrad 

130-40* yellow-green crystals of (probably) Nadi'eO, - Reaetionsof fulfiiryldiamide(sul/amide). F.C.B'ood 
lOHiO; and with 60-70% the metafemte Na-(FeO,>, Aafare 136, K?7{1935).— TVhen a soln of xanthydroJ In 

Br acts similarly. Solas contg up to 4 g /I of lefOllf, I tOH b added to a soln of sulfamide ui AcOH and HiO, 

0140% NaOH are obtainable by oxidizing solns of Na,- aftersome time,czysIabof dixanthyUul/amide.m 182-4*, 
reO, of suitable strength On adding Pb(OH), to a hot ate ciitained. Condensatwo products have also been ol>- 
soln ofVaiFeOi(50%NaOH)thereisairansito*yfarRiation (am^ with xanthydrol and p-armoobenzenesulfonamide. 
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m. 200“; m-benzencdLiulfotiamide, m. 170*; ^-(otuene- 
sulfonarn«li:, m. lOS*. The reaction between suiraoiKlcs 
and sulfonamides m some cases may conveniently be used 
for their estimation. C. SI. I'. 

The dimer of carbon chlorosulfide The chlorooiy- 
tnlfide CiS'OClg ind a new chlorosulfide CjSiClj Marcel 
DeUpine, Louis Labro and Fredenque Lange. EuU soc 
cktm. [51. 2, 1300-80(1035) —C,S,Cli was prepd by 
beating 10 g. CSClj dimer with 15 cc. of abs FtOH on the 
waterbath; 16g of CjSjCli was obtained It crystallizes 
m small yellow plates, m. 6S-U“, is sol in most org sol- 
vents, but not m HjO, and is stable at ordinary temps 
Some reactions, chiefly condensations with secondary 
bases, are described CjSOCfg was prepd from 1 | 
11:0 and -16 g. of CSCl, dimor, with repeated shaking 
The yield was 30 g of crude crystals, 2b5t)g remained 
after purification The properties are given by Schdnbcrg 
and Stephenson (C A 27, 3107) Several reactiotia, 
chiefly condensations snth secondary bases, axe described 
Several structural formulas each are proposed for CifVOCl} 
andforC-S-CL G M P 

System lithium mtnte-water Jean Hureau Compt 
renJ. 201, 113T-S(1335) — The hydrate LiN’O* 1 5H.O 
(1) IS stable below —7 ')3“ at which temp it undergoes 
a pcntectic transformation into LiNOi HiO, which simi- 
larly passes into LiNOi O.SH1O at SO 3®, and this again 
pentectically without fusion mtoLiNO; atftl* fodineand 
HjO form a eutectic at — 3S 7® Solns show no hydrolysis 
bdow 100* The anhyd salt (OO^SSJ) decomposes to a 
slight extent on fusion, the fused product solidifying at 
210* and contg 33 5% LlN’Oj C A Sdberrad 

Alkaline oilde systems CaO-Al,Oi-SiO/-COi IV The 
CO] pressure «f the silicic aad*nch part of the system 
LlgO-SiOr-CO] and the aetioa of Al Oi upon Li.COi C 
KrOger and R Fingas Z oeorg allifm Cktm 224, 
280-304(1035), it C A 29,7210^ —The action of Li.CO, 
upon Lit&~xSiOi was studied, with x m 3, 5 and 7 Action 
of quartz upon LbCOj leads to mttauUeate The 1st 
equil which u established leads to oflkcstlteate formation as 
follows* (LiiSiO,) + LijCOj 5S (USiO.l + (CO,) At 
higher temps, the orthosilicate reacts with LiiCO, thus 
-lLi,CO,l + [LuSiO.l sa [LuSiO.] 4* (CO-). and agam 
ILi^iOil + LijCO, 5S [LiiSiO.1 + (C<5,) In the action 
of AliOi upon Li COj, the following reactions occur 
Ll,CO.] -h [AIAi — ILbO AlO,! + (CO,) and .3- 
lLi,CO,l + [A1,0,1 — l3Li.O Al,0,l + 3CO, Above 
730®, the system is bivariant by the occurrence of Li.O • 
AljO, satd. melts, until with further dccompn. the dissocn 
pressure of LuCO, is reached !I Stoertz 

Investigabons of alkali aluimnnia silicates IX The 
zdicate part of nltramanaes Erhard Gmner. Z aitart 
atliem. Cktm. 224, 351-()S(191S) ; cf. C. A. 29, 

7210^. — By repeated fusion of ultramarine with alk 
cyanides the ultramarine vs completely desulfured and 
forms a colorless silicate similar to nephelite or Labophilite, 
having the compn- Al.,Si4RtOw ot 3(RiO ALO, 2SiO,) 
In the desulfuruation the polysulfidic S is first given up 
and forms Ihtoeyanatt with the cyanide melt. Gradually 
monosulfidic S is also given up, but this is so firmly at- 
tached to lattice alLali that it tears it apart and seps. m 
the form of Na,S, leaving the ultramarine lattice resem- 
bling those ultramarines constructed on the basis Ab'Si*. 
The lattice consts. of the cubic elementary cell are . green" 
0 •• 3.14 A.; blue, a •» 0 16 A.; violet, a - 0 08 A ' 
red. a - 9.19 A.; yellow, a = 9 00 A. The btticccoast. 
of S-free ultramarmc residue from green is a — 9,19 A.' 
a change m the ultramarine lattice by alkali sepn. ti-i'a 
therefore not occurred. For the cubic crystd. ultramarue 
residue of the compn. of nephelite (NaCN melt) and 
fcaiiophiJite (KCK melt) the names pstudontpheUle and 
Puudokaliothilue are used. X. The system ^tramanne 
•vhcste-suliur. Erhard Gmner and Johannes FSrster. 
Ibid. 36q-S7 —Clue and green uliramanne are subjected 
to isothermal S «epn , and give the same form of curve as 
the decompn. of substances contg. reolitic H,0. From 
the point where the basic substance corresponds to a pure 
mono^lfidic ultramarmc, the lattice constituents esperi- 
ence the same dccompn. as occurs m the treatment of olua- 


1 marine with fused alk cyanides. The uJCfamanne gives up 
■Uni, sunuluneously with monosulfidic S. 'VV'hilc S is 
present in the basic substance all the intermediate sub- 
stances are blue or green. When about all of the S has 
been sepd , the residue sinters at about 1U50* to a hard 
stony mxss which gives the x ray spectrum of nephelite. 
Keitber blue nor green ultramarine will take up S. nor 
wilt pesudonephelite or nephelite, but pscudoncpliehte 
will form ultramarines with alk. sulfides. Only by the 
* presence of alkalies, S and the ultramarmc lattice can 
stable ultramarine be formed H. Stoertz 

The transformation of sodium nitroferrocyanlde to blue 
feiTOcyanide Ed. Justin-Mueller. Eull. soc. cktm. (51, 
2, lOJi-SKiydo) — According to Overbeck (Popi Ann. 
87. IIO), Na,Fe(CN)4NO decomposes slowly in sunlight, 
yielding re,(CN)ii and NO A partiU yield of blue 
femeyanide was likewise olrtcrved in a study of the re- 
3 action of HjS with Na,re(CN)»NO m NaOH soln These 
and other reactions are used to suggest that the structural 

formula » either Na, (CN), rc'”r;[(CN),N01 [(CN),- 
iVOJZire'" (CN), Naj or Na, ((C.V),N01">— (CN), - 
Feiii Fe"‘ (CN),— [(CN),N'01 Na, The tncyamde and 

“ I J 

mtrosobicyanide groups have cyclic structures C N C.- 

I i III *■ — - 

N C N and C N O N C S’ This compd splits to form 

the colorkss salt Na,Fe,(CN), Na4re,(CN).l(CN),- 
NOI, + 2fW — Na,Fc,(CN), + 4IICN + 2NaNO, 
This IS followed by a slower reaction 4Naire,(CN)4^ 
5 Na,Fc,tFe,(CN)»l, + 6NaCN This, m the presence of 
S’aOK IS transformed to Prussian blue (1) NaOlI + 
CO, — NaHCO,. (2) Na,re,ire,(CN),l, -h SNallCO, + 

[ /(CN),. *1 

Fe'“ + Fc^COfl), + 

flNatCO, The NaOH is a eartitr for CO, The same re- 
action occurs m the presence of H,SOi, yielding NajSO, 
X instead of 2Na,CO, In a closed 6a>k, the reaction is 
Na,Fe.(CN)„ + CllCN -h 4NaN0, — FejCCN),, 4- 
re(OI!), 4- 6NaCN 4- 4NO + 2H,0 This reaction, in 
the presence of FeCl, and sunlight, gises Prussian blue 
directly, without the formation of the colorless salt, and 
the NO IS liberated directly, without the formation of 
NaNO, 3Na,re,{CN)„(NO), 4- 2re.CU 4- OHiO — 
FcfCNJ,. + Fe(OHJ, + 12NaCI 4- 9HCN 4- 3HCNO 
4- ONO. G. M. P. 

^ A new group of complex compounds — . Complex 
compounds whose central ion is a complex cation n 
Complex sulfato- and ozalato-compounds with complex 
cobalt cations as central Ions. H. Brintzmger and H. 
Osswald, Z, anorg ollgem. Cktm. 224, 283-8(1933), 
cf C. A 29, 72Ub — Certain complex Co cations when 
dissolved in (NHi),SO, or KtC,0« soln. combine with 
suUale and oxalate radicals to form new complex anions 
g The followmg anions were prepd. and their ion wt. was 
detd hy dialysis 


l[Co(C,H,(NH,).),l.{SO,),p-. 
<NH0.-) rrr.(NH,), 

F, 

(NH,), 
S,0, 




[[- 

[[- 


'‘](SO.).]". 
;;>•] (SO,).]'- 




{lCo(C,H.(NH, ):),!, (C,0.),1 
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7 — ^^4«a/Wieo/ Chetnisiry 

that the chromate method (cf Kara* 1 other, preferably triih Hg light and a sptvul Hg ^ter 


are pven to prow 

or It rot* and Sagort tchet , C* ^ • 2\, serves for sepg. 

Pb from Cu, Ag, Ni, Ca. Ba. Sr, Mo. Zn, Cd, Al and 1 e. 
It t. necessary* to ppt. the Pb with (N'If«)iC^ during 10 
nin. by adding the reagent slowly, with stirring, to the 
boiling soln. contg. free HNO, The ppt. is filtered afttt 
$ttnd.ng a few hrs , washed with water, dried at 140 
and weiqhed as PbCiO,. In the fdtnite the Cu cun be detd 


The « '♦» <« of Si present can be obuineil from n calibration 
curve The method is applicable to alloy and oonalloy 
Steels which dissolte without residue. For high*Cr and 
W steels the procedure u somewhat modified and for V 
steels a coritction of -OO-Jf^ SI must be tnade. It 
cannot be applied to steels with more than 0 Ti. Eight 
rtferetwes. if. Ilartenheim 

Colcrunetiic method for the determination of small 


as CuCNS. the Ac a> AgCl. the Ni as salt of dmiethvl- . Colcrunetiic method for the determination o! smut 
glj-SS^. the cTas CaO and Da as BaSO, The re.n»hs ® amounts of silrer by the use of p^ethylam^obeni^- 
tli , „t W. T 1! thodanine Irl C. SchoonoNxr J. Htstetrek ^au. Bur. 

are excciie .1. r. ie sr7_<liMo.rt\fP..«.arrS PnrwT K'o. K3G).— 


Determination of magnesium In Duralunun. G Stanley 
Smith. .-leifMf 60, SIJ-U(1{»3:0.— Dissohx 2 g of the 
allov in CrtV TG ml. oS lU'“o KaOll soln I liter, wash the 
residue wiih hot water and transfir it bach to the onguial 
beuLer Add 5 ml of lI,SO, (d 1.J). boil 1 min , bher 
a'h the re*idi:al Cu with hot ivater. To the last 


™ .-JjAfi 15, J77-Sl(lP35)(Rc«earch Paper Ko. SoG).— 
TTie procedure recommended it timilar to that suggested 
by teigUC -ff 22.40SO)nndlateruscdbvKoUhofHC.A. 
24, STJo) with some modification It was found that «o(t 
glass wat abscJutfly unsuitable, Jena glass better but 
fused silica best for the detn .Appreciable cjuantitics of 


filtrate contg. the Mg. add KiOIl soln until a faint y Ag arc liksly to be adsorbed b\ the contg. The 

permanent ppt. IS form^ Clear the soln iviihadropo! c.n .^,. 1 , w 

dll. ll,SO, and add 0 1 lY KMnO. dfopwi'C to oxidue Pc 
Boil and add ZaO suspension in slight excess Continue 
addmg KMrO, until the liquid u coloml pmV on boiling 
and adding more ZnO Filter, wash with hot water The 
filtrate contains Mg, scimeiimes a httlc Cu and also Ni 
besides Zn Add about 1 g of KCN and 10 ml. of 10% 

KaOn to ppt. MglOH),. Filter with the aid of paper 
pulp and wash wiih 1% NaOH Transfer the pulp and 
ppt. to a beaVer ard add a little more than sufhcient 
1I,S0« to gi\e an acid reaction to meihjl orange, rdtet 
it rough the Wirt filter and wash with hot water Add 
a little Nll.Cl and male the soln slightlvalk The absence 
of a ppt. sho'rs the absence of Al and I e Make the soln 
slightly acid and ppt the Mg as MgNll.FO, 011,0 snth 
suitable precautions Or, suitable results can be obuined 


ad'orption u negligible with SiO, levels. W T. H. 

lodometnc titration of tin K L. Obeli. Analyst GO, 
bi« lliitGS). — Low results in the lodonietnc titration 
of stannous solns with I, arc often due to O, dussohtd in 
the Ii soln A method for prepg air-free I, «oln is de- 
scribe The ranous methods adopted by preiaous 
miestigators for the itnproivotent of the method arc for 
the moNt part nicthotls of prcientmg the oxidation of the 
!>,i*' l»> di^solivd O, The a,ssumptton that the O inter- 
(etssice can be allowed for b> standarduirg the 1 soln 
against pure Sn is not justified in the a.ssay of Sn ores, 
because Ti t< the main cau«e of the inconstancy 0 / the O 
ifleci and it is rather troublesome to rcmoie all Ti from 
the ore. W T. H. 

A cotonmetnc method for determining nitrate nitrogen 
to grass _r L AshiPOj J Sm . /nd . M, SStHirr 


byaddisg&Bjcamrcd vol of standsidNaOJl tothenrntral j (ilA15}.~rinilp grouni! grass is boded with MgO, and 


sola , fiUertng end titrating the excess NaOH with acid. 
The results obtained m G te«i analises were len* satis- 
factory. ^ T. I! 

Detenninitlon of smiU quantities of mercurr snth 
diUuieoe. Ilellmiit Fischer ard Crete LeopoJdi. Z. 
ueuf. C^rw. 103, 241-vi7(liioS).— F. has already shown 
IC, A. 20, StisO) thii small quantitisw of Hg can be de- 
tected by means of dithuone di-solvcd in CO,. Uy 


solos of pota.sh alum, I’b subaceiate and AgrSO, are 
added The mixt U filttml and a small amt of 1T>0| 
added to the filtrate. The sejn i- erapd to driness and 
the residue heatetl on the water bath Phenoldisulfonic 
acid, ItiO and Nlf.OH are added and the nitrate N i< 
detd. colonmelncallv. K R. Rnshton 

Determination of iodine m iodirtd salt R. L. Andrew 
and J. L. Mandeno daif.ut 60, Wl"3{l‘'36).— Thepro- 


colantntiry, about 0 01 mg. of ffg**’ can be detd. The 0 ceslute recommended is based upon that of \*on FsJIen' 


detn. can also be accomplished, and with somewto greatet 
accuracj*, bv eatg. the Hg with a inca-ured \*ol. of the 
reagent, adding on excess cf stand u-d AgNOj spin, and 
titrating the excess Ag with a xvo* dil soln. of dithuone 
Omntmesof Hg lying between 0.3 y and 10 y can be detd 
by the color tint formed between the orange^olored Hg 
cprvpd and tlie gtecn of the reagent in CCL. .\ defisitc 


berg (C. J 24, lbl7-lS, Aiii), whKh depends upon the 
coni*ersion of the iodide to lodate by Q water and titration 
of the I formed bv the interaction of 1~ and 10,~ In the 
presence of acid, li was found more convenient to use 
Br water for the oxidation and OCG A’ Na.S;0, for the 
titration The coni-mion of the Icalide into lodate is 
complete d the »oln. t. rearlv neutral but as HCl is added 


vol. cf the gTv\n sola, obtained b>* dissohmg 1-5 mg. of the res.alis are prottTVMwlv low. W’. T. H. 

duhuoue in 100 cc. of CCl, !> added to the Hg sola, and ^ Detemioation of the solubUiti 


the resulting color is matched by adding known quantitHW 
of Hg soln. to an ettud sol. of the reagent. The detn. of 
Hg in this war is not pteixnteU bv the presence cf Cl~. 
The only meial» that interfere with the procedure recom- 
mended ate Ag, Au, Pd and Ft. W’. T. H. 

Rbotometiic silicon determination m’presesce ^ iron 
and accompanying substances. Hans Pind. .drrh. 
EurnAwiTf"' “ "" — 


solnbUityol potassiomfioosilicate, 
K-SiFt. under diflerent conditions. A. .A. VasJVv and 
Xma X'. MaitVonova. Z.e-af. C*<sn,103, 103-0(105*1. 
— Inxsroucb as F U often pptd. as K-SiF, it b desirable to 
know how sol. the ppt. b in bquid> which are hkelv to be 
present dunag an anahsis. The loUowiag ralaes were 
obtained by shaking with 150 cc of liquid and allowing 
to stand ownUght. In 100 cc. of sola, there was found 


known methods q of K-SiF* 0 115 g in pure water at room temp , 4.0 mg. 


for rolcxui'etnc and photorsetne detns.of Si m Fe require 
an intemeilian phosphate ppm. and filtration. A new 
sir-pler n ethod is described bv which the same end can be 
obtained by adda. of XaF after the Mo reaction. The 
proi-rdurv wathotit coirpvnsating measuremea; requaes 
0 1 g of the sample which b dissoliTd in a JCO-ce. hrteo- 
nieyxr I’ ask m 15 cc. HX'O, and 1 cc. H,Ch at not more than 
, tlu> takes about 5 mm. To the hot sola. $0 much 


1 50% EtOH, 5 0 mg. in satd KNOi soln , 6 0 mg. m 
satd. Ka sola , 2d: mg. m 50% ale. -f KO soln. mixt., 
2 0 r-g. in 50% ale, contg. 2% KCl + 0 5 cc. A’ HCl in 
HXl cc. and 0.9 mg. dis-soli-ed by washing on the filler with 
50% CtOH contg. 2% KCl Determiaaticn cf finonae 
in soluble and insoluble fluorides by predritatioa as 
potassium flnosilicate with subsequent titration of the 
107-13 ~-Disiol\*e a simple eqvi\ . to 


p^arganate soln. i> added, drop bv drop, until the irf 9 OJ* g.'x'aFm 15ce of water to’a'««)-ec N^\er‘ * Ar*'rt 

msslf iiSi Bspsssass 
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trash Lquid (^% ale contg. 2 g RCl ptr ICO ml ) and ^ 
nashtbeppt on the filierS luces more witb the same scln 
The vol of the mother liquor and that of the wash liquor 
must be subsequently measured Transfer the ppt and 
filter to the same sessel in which the pptn tooV. place, add 
llX) cc of CO—free water and titrate with NaOII to a 
phenolphtbalcin end point Toward the end of the t«ta- 
lion heat the sola nearly to boiling One c« of 0 I A’ 
NaOH — 6 3 mg NaF To find the wt ol XaF iszng to j 
be added tn order to correct for the soly of the ppt . taLe 
the vol ol the mother liquor in ce and tnulupljr bw 0 023 
and the \ol of the wash liquid by 0 10 7h dd F le 
tnsoi fiuoffdes, fuse 0 5 g of the sample with ldl5 g 
quartz sand and 6 f KaRCOt Introduce the hot crucible 
into cold water, remove the melt and heat it with 200 cc 
of water Filter into a oOO-cc measunag flasL. add 20 s 
com (KH.I:COi. dll to 200 cc and keep at 40* for an 
hr Cool to room temp , dil to eraetly 300 cc and allow 3 
to stand overnight, filter and take 200 cc of the filtrate 
for the further analysis Evap this on the water bath to 
30-40 cc , cool, add 2 g ICCl, ete , as tn the anal) sis of a 
sol fluonde The results agree fairly well with thoise ob- 
tained by the much longer proc^ure of Siarcl (cf Hawley. 

C 4 20, 2471) or that recommended by Hodman and 
LundeUfef C A 24. 1192) U T H 

Qualitabye test for broaiite 1 M Korenman Z 
aval Cf-em 103 , 269-71(1935) —See C A 29. 7SCC’ * 
W T H 

The ae&on of charcoal 00 aqueous seluQo&s of silver 
nitrate T. R Bolam and IV A Tbillips Troas Faraday 
Sae 31, 1443 SJ(193S) —The action of sugar charcoal 
on aolns of Ag^O| was ezamd by titrating the Ag ion 
and free acid in the filtrate, ppeg the adsorbed Ag ton as 
chlonde, estg the reduced Ag by IIN'O, for direct titraiion 
andestg the adsorbed Ag ion by diSeresce The reaction . 
occurs 10 2 step* (1) rapid adsorption of Ag mb and (2> 
sloTicr reduction cf adsorbed Ag ion to metallic Ag whicb 
aggregates to form *ep particles The rauo of reduced 
Ag to (adsorbed Ag ion adsorbed acid) » const and 
less tbao unity at fixed conens of AgKO, on charcoals 
subjected to a variety of pretreatments It is concluded 
that only an amt of Ag ion ccKTespondiag to a nnimot 
layer of adsorbed AgNOi uodergocs reductiott and chat 
the C atoms nhich are oxidized by the Ag ion retain tleir 6 
capacity of adsorbing 4gNO, At high cooais of AgNCS 
the adsorbed layer of s^t appears to be muhiinol The 
suppression ol reduction by added acid appears to be due 
to selectiie adsorption of acid on the reducing surface 
Exposure to air at room temp decreases the reducing 
power of the charcoal t anation of the amt of reduction 
with degree of activation and temp of treatment of char- 
coal appears to be due to vanaiion in sp. adsorptiw sur- 
face The quantity , adsorbed Ag ion + adsorbed acid ’ 
IS independent ol ^gree ol aging ol cba^oal 01 tune ol 
contact soth the solo L W El^ 

Cocductometnc htnihon of molybdate with ailver ni- 
trite C Candea and I G Murgulescu Bui tac chtm 
Eomanui 17, 103'5(1''35) — Solns which are 0005-005 
A’ in KajMoO, can be titrated cimductomeincafly vnlh 
0 05-0 5 7/ AgNO, The greatest error in S eipts was 
03 cc when 16 cc of reagent was used It T M g 

Beterminabon of small quantities of water by the method 
of Cnsmer Eucia de Drouckere and Albert Gillet £v(f 
foc tAim Beti 44, 473-503(l't3S) — Instead cd attempt 
ing to det 11,0 duvctly, it is sometimes belter to take 
advantage of the change m the phys properties caused 
by the presence of a htlle HjO Thus Cnsmer {Butt soc 
thtm Bell 18. 4(10(M)) detd. HjO accurately by noting 
the temp at which a solvent became turbid Ilymeansid 
meihanol-Cilli, of mcihanol-C*Hii it is possible to det » 
H>0 accurately by detg the temp at which coagelatioii 
lakes place The method is desenbed IV. T H 

Detenmnation of carbon mononde in mixtures with 
hydrogen and methane G Meyer and K. SlooS Ret 
trov chim 54. 80O-3(lt»35).— Scheffer (C. A. 24, 4436. 
26, 1874, 27, 5051) and his students have studied methods 
ofanalyzmBgisesbycotnlnjstiouover CuO. WTsenatnut 
of CO, Cll, and 11, is passed through a cotnbustMn tube 


contg CttO. the CO, farmed is a measure of the total C 
content and the water formed gives the total H. Bv 
passing the onpnol oiut. over ljO» at 129-130’ the CO 
IS oxidized to CO, which, together with a little CH,. can 
be cooditfised by passing through a tube chilled with liquid 
air. By proper fractional distn of the condensate, lie 
CO, coo be volatilized and measured The mohture formed 
will remain with the IjO, but can be obtained by heating 
to ISO* Vi'.T.H 

l>ependence of the palladium salt test for carbon mon- 
oxide upon Qie presence ol other substances. W. Daller. 
Z anal Cfiem 103. E3-S(I635) —The importance of the 
test for CO, because of its potsonous property, makes it 
desirable to know whether the presence of other snb- 
stORccs may affect the ddieacy of the test. PdCl, dis- 
solves to form a clear soln in dil HCl or in solns contg. 
sol chlorides, double salts contg the PdCl, — anion 
are focmed PdCU solns dild lar^y give a ppt of basic 
salt and a little free HCl is formed. Tllien dissolved is a 
little water and a little HCl, a nearly clear soln is obtained 
• tuch, when filiered, can be dild withont the formation 
of % turbidity The test for CO depends on the ttaclion 
Pd** + CO -1- IW ■= Pd -P CO, -t- 2H*. According 
to the mass law, excess of acid retards pptn of Pd and 
the presence of JCaOkc or other buffer salt is helpful 
.\n excess ol Q" makes pptn ol Pd more difficult becaose 
It lowers the concB of Pd**. Tie correctness of these 
ccmelusions was proved by monv expis Sometimes lie 
first effect of the CO introduced into PdCl, in dil HCl 
IS to form a white adsorption oompd. of CO and PdQi 
wtueb, however, is not very stable, and soon break* down 
in the desired direction N'a, PdCl, soln*. contg euitable 
quantttics of Ka-SO, can be used to detect CO in the 
pre<enee of considerable Hi W. T. H 

Detetminaboft of arsenic acid, phetphone acid and inn 
m the presence of one another Cr Balanetcu and V. 
lonescu Bui sot ckim Romonio 17,&3-IQS(1935) — 
The results of over lOO analyses are givcri and tie flowing 
contusions drawn ( 1 ) H,AsO, la the preaenct of HiVO, 
can be deid lodometneally by adding KI to the sots 
contg 16% HU and titrating the liberated 1| with Har 
SO, (2) To det. H,PO, in the presence of HsfisO, 
good reruli can be obtained by tie usual mblybdaie 
method after addmg (N’Ht),S to the acid solo to ppt 
Vs^. evapg the Citrate to dryness and canyrng out the 
molybdate pptn of ILFO. in the usual way, preferably 
measuruig the v ol of NsOH sola, required to dtssolv e the 
ppt. (3) To det .4s in a soln cccitg HtPO,, H»4sO, 
uod Fe salt, the As can be detd directly as As,S, and the 
Fe 10 the citrate as in (4) or, as is better, tie Fe and A* 
can be detd together lodosietncally as in (1) and the Fe 
inasep portioa os m (4) (4) To det Fe in the presence 

of ]I,.\sO. It IS best to ppt the As as peniasulfide from a 
strongly and soln ,evap the filtrate todryness with HSO, 
and fii^y det the Fe*** lodomemcally (5) To det. 
H,PO« in the presence of Fe and As, proceed as in (ll 
W. T. H 

ColonmeUit determination of phosphoric ttid m gnss 
and amulsx materials by the Fiske and SubbaiTOw method. 
A W Greenhill and Tv Pollard J.Sae.Ckem fed 54. 
4rt4-6T(l««5), cf C A 20 , 1002 - 3 —The dned and finely 
ground material is ciued with a dil sola ol MgtNO,),. 
evapd to dryness and ignited The residue is dissolvxd 
01 lu hi H,SOi and phosphate detd colonmetncally in an 
aliquot with the (NH,),lIoO,-Bmmonaphthol<ulf(jnie 
and reagent E R Rn^hton 

Mixed perchloric and snlfune acids III Determina- 
tion of chromium in chromic onde G Frederick Smith, 
L D Met ickers and V. R Sullivan J. Sac. Chem 
' Ind 54, 3i.q-72T(1935) —Further expts are desenbed 
to show that Cr in chromite or in C>iOi can be detd 
rapitUy and accurately by dissolving the sample 10 a mixl 
of 1 part 72% HUO, and 2 parts H,SO, at l<i0*, coohng 
rapidly la lee water, dilg , bwlmg off Cl» and titrating with 
FeSQ. soln with «-phcninliirol\ne-f«rTous complex as 
indicator. Cf. C. A 29. C174*, 6793*. 7S5«:» 

W. T. H 

System of qnahtative analysis for the anions J T. 
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Dobbins and H A Ljuns /. CAm. 12, ’ a pennnnenl copy can be made by covering wUh a sbeet 

KnP35^ -Anmns slleh as are bVely to be present in of slightly moi.t paper cont g ‘‘"‘J. 


6SG-S{IP35).— Anions such ns are liVcly to be present 
salts gisen to students m elementary qual. analpis w 
di%idod into 5 groups as follows- Group I, CO» . 

C,0,", AsO, . AsO,— . PO.-" and 0.11,0.", 

PPtd. by Ca(NO,), in slightly basic soln. Group II, 
SO." and CrO.", pptd by na(NO.), m slightly b^ 
soln. Group III, CN", BO,—. lc(CN), — 


KI, and fmally varnishing the paper with a 3% soln. of 
rfnnmmr resin in Scscral copies of the same finger- 

print can thus be made. The color of the print is bluish 
broira. A. W. Dox 

Colorimetric determinatioa of salicylic acid. J. E. 
Ilcestcrman. Client, UVet&fnd 32, 4C3(lP35) ; cf. C. A. 
4201 * — The violet color of PcClj-salicylic acid is 


^*rrA„n IV ‘LO -- CNS" 1“ Dr“ and Cl“ pptd * stable In the presence of AcOIl. To IIW cc. of soln odd 
S- ARNOi m'dil^^’id sol^^GrU IV. K-. 2 drops EcCl.^soln (•/.-}/) and 1 cc. 4 A’ AcOIl; l^ tlian 

and C, 11,0,- detected ’ ' ' - “ * ' 


1 the filtrate from the obos' 

group'tests * Group V, NO,", detected m theonginalsub- 
stanee . ^V T II 

New device for the rapid detenninitlon of certain gases 
Of vapors In the atmosphere Kohn-Abrest Ann }*tlt 

28, 547-Gl(lP35) —This is an improvement on the pre- — -,y- 

viously described portable app {C A 13,1058, 28,C3*e') j Na,C,0. soln there is added SO cc. of G07c ale- a good 
which IS suitable for the detn of CO, and halogen dcrivs .nn.tn.n,. m i,irn im, w,f 

in the atm or m viscera The air is drawn through a solo 
of Ba(On), (absorbing CO, which can be dcld if re- 
quired!, through a 25-cm quartz tube of 5-7 mm. bore 
heated electrically to S50-000*, and through a 2nd 
Da(OlI), washer which absorbs the products of com- 
bustion CO, is most conveniently detd m each of tbe 
Ba(OlI), washers by adding 2 drops of a I I mill of 1% 
phenolphthalem and 1% hehantlun m ole and titrating 
vvithO 125 A’ UNO,, the Isl end point (red to light >illow) 
indicates neutralization of the excess Da(OiI)i, and the 
2nd end point (jellow to pinl) indicates decompn of the 
BaCO, Halogens and IICN are detd m the usual way 
m the titrated «oln Wlicn relatively high boiling alkyl 
halides are suspected, the first ira«}ier s|i<m}<| preferably 
be rnavntamed at fiO-70* A Papmeau-Couiure 

The deteeboa of respiratory poisons Gerhard Stampc 
lyraeier-UiJU No 180. 2<.>04-G{Scpt -Oct . IOT5) —A 
description cf the app and methods u«ed tn detecting the 
presence of poisonous gases Of special interest is the 
description of a new specific test for mustard gas which » 
based on a reaction with certain gold salts. A. L. K. 


I mg. salicylic acid can be detd B. J. C. v. d. H. 

The pontentiometric determination of oxalate with silver 
nitrate B Spacu Z tmal CAm. 103, 272— 1(1035).— 
E Mflllcf (Die e/etlromelnsehe jVassanalyse, C. A. 21, 30) 
states that ilic potenliomctnc titration of C,0, with 
Ag* IS impovsibte, but if to approx. 2 55 ml. of 0215 N 
NaiCiO, soln there is added SO cc. of G0% ale. a good 
poteniioinetric end point can be obtained in titrating with 
AgNOisoln As electrodes a wire of Ag and acalonul half 
cell were nsid W. T. If. 

Itapid identification of methyl anthranllate. S^basticn 
Sabetny Ann tats. 28, 478 *.U10>15) — Hc.at 4 drops ol 
methyl anihranilate and 12 drops of a 1 2 Ac,0-CtH,N 
inixt. in a lest tube for 5 mm in a boiling water bath, 
add a few cc of 11,0, heat a few mm. longer, cool; on 
rubbing with a glass rod, a cryst. mass of methyl A'- 
acetylanthranilatc seps out which, after rccrystn. from 
aq ale , m f>''-l(X)“ Tor the detn. of methyl anthrani- 
latein neroli, the generally used Hesse and Zcitschell method 
(Per 34, 290(11*01)), based on the quant, sepn. of the 
sulfate from an ri,0 soln of the oil, is rather long and re- 
quires a large sample, tJie Ziivt method giiescqually ac- 
curate results (in absence of EtOH) on a 0 5-2-g. sample 
A.P..C. 

levulose reaction with dinltrobesienes. Ladulaus v. 
S*(c<<nyi-Nagy. DieeSem Z. 281, 175-7(1935),— The 
color reaction with Icvulosc ascribed to m-dimtrobcnzene 
IS due to pKlinitrobcnicne present as on impurity. Sam- 
ples of pure m-dmitrobenrcne gave no color reaction. 
Only «*<linitrobcnzene (m. 115 0*) is thei 


) IS therefore a suitable, 
S. Morguha 


Method for making latent fingerprints visible 
Wogenavr. Phatm U'eeiblad 72, 12CS-71(1<*35). — color reagent for lf\nilo« 

Tlie object bearing the latent fingerprint is placed under a 
Petri dish cover on the inner side of which a few I crystals 0 Detn. of r,0, by pptn as Nil, phosphomolybdate 
have been fused The I vaporizes and is absorbed by the (Terlct, Driau) 15. Detn of 1 m org substances (Kahanc, 

fingerprint. The image thus obtained u eviuiescent, but Tomesco) 6 


8— MINERALOGICAL AND GEOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 


CDOAR T vniERRV AZID J F. SCIIAIRER 


Some properties of opal. N L. Taliaferro, rim. / ^ (1035).— The chief cause of uncertainty in the compn. of 


5fi. 30, 4.^74(1935). — Natural opaN and pure cherts 

hardened, greatly hydrated sihea gels In nature they 
dehydrate and contract in n manner similar to the de- 
hydration of such gels in the lali As a gel, opal or chert 
dehydrates there is a steady and const, loss of sol, and o 
const, structural modification which causes a progressive 
increase in both n and sp. gr. vnih loss of 11,0 'WTien 


a plagioclasc as deduced by the Ectlorov method is that 
the twinning plane « ollcn a vicinal face, though there is 
also frequently a small residual vanaiion not so explicable. 

C. A Sillierrad 

Bronrite rock from Loderio (Blenfo tal, Ticino), r. dc 
Quem-ain. ^rAtceis mineral pelrog Mill. 14, 447-9 
(1**35), — Near Loderio (Blenio valley’, Ticino) 


,1 and d. are plottetl w. H,6 content the points tie scat- - ^ndotite occur blocks of b'ronziteTri more or less radial 

tered between the llieoretieal amorphous SiOr-HA> curve tufts Crystal, but showing no indesccnce; d. 32132, 

cristobalHc-lI,0. The n, 1 «52. na 1 Cb7. 1 074 A Very pure crystal con- 

^1 ^ computed tamed SiO, 60 49, EcO 9 07, MgO 33 S3 and MnO 0 00%. 

nn^^.ru f ■”/ pf “ no- of opals, cherts In places the bronzitc has passed into bastite, and mo« 

® famt, but unmistakable ff-crMobalite frequently Into a talc-magnesite mass C. A S 

h^^ted above "'^cr been The water content of clay substance. O. Kocmer, 

heated above ItX) . Thc_departure of n and d. from the K. Pukall and H Salmmg 


anors a.'/gew. Ckem. 


up to 445* ; hence 0 6 mol. of H,0 is adsorbed by the oir- 
^cd material, and only 1 5 mol. is chemically combmed. 
Detns lasting 7 and IS months, resp , were made De- 
compn. takes place os follows: AljO, 2SiO, 1.511, 0'nn 
AliOi 2 SjO, 1.511,0 — AljO, 2SiO, H,0 -• ALO, - 
2SiO, 0.5H,O — AljO, 2SiO, aq. Al,0, 2SiO, 

E. R. Rushton 


the atoms is not n function of the aging of the gel, opal c 
chert, but appears to take place at on early stage in their 
location while there is yet a great deal more 11,0 than 
Alden H. Emery 

Aiorpholo^cal reference directions of plagioclases and 
meu suitability for determining the anonhito content, 
tj Manolescu. ^cAtrnj. minrrof. prfrag. A/ift. 14, 452-63 
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Morpholoficil types of Swiss titaaite Robert 1.. i —A revK» V. tnaioUins that the fcmnatiOQ of Laolm 
PaiVer Stfea-fi: mjnerol pelreg A/ill H, 47ft-506 or of day is independent of the ■wcatbcnng and is tleid 
(1935) —Crystallographic C A Silberrad only by tbe nature of the parent rock P S R 

X ray examination of tumente P Hearth Aoiiittrn:. A recently diseoTcred kaolin sandstone occurrence in 
mineral pelrog Mill 14, 442-6(1935) — X*ray examn Ibe crystalline limestone of Pargas — Al Island, repon of 
of turnerite from near Sedrun in \al Tavetsch and com- Abo— Turku, SW Finland H Hausen Ada Acad 
panson of the intensities of the various Lnes mth those Aicejitis, Math J’hys 8, Is'o 1, 50 pp (I934)(tti Gcr- 
produced under similar conditions by a tnixt, of knoim man) — In the limestone quarry at Skrabbdie a kaolin 
compn give the compn {to an accuracy of *6%) ait . bed »as discos ered, the deeper part of which appeared to 
ThOj 3, YiOj 1 4, LsjO, 12, Ce»0, 30, Pr^, 4, Kd^Oi 12, * fill a cavity Ttvis kaolin is plastic and is o! a piedomi- 
SmiOj 2 4, GdjOj 2, DyiOi 1, hrjOi less than 1, total 63, namly chocolate color Over the kaolin is a stratum of light 

the remainder being substantially PjOi CAS rust-colored, brittle sandstone, and over this a dark gray. 

Rocks and mineral deposits of fte Bmnental Henri arginaceous mass in which a eo o! different cryst rocks 

Bader Schvetz mineral pelrog ilttt 14, 319-441 ate imbedded H concludes from detailed study that 
1935) — A detailed account, based on preiious work there occurred (1) formation of deep, enclosed caiities 
I' 193 references) and 4 years obseriations of B TherocLs in the limestone durmg a warm and moist climate; (2) 
rfte described with their proximate constituents and DU- energetic cbem weathering of tbe adjacent cryst , Al-nch 
nicrous complete analyses, 8 o! which (of athite gneisses, j silicate rocks (diopside, plagioclase, nucroetine, etc ) 

biotite schist, talc, phlogopite, asbestos and hornblende) and fonnatitm of kaolin, (3) covering of the autocbtonic 

are new Except the Fe ores the minerals occur lo druses Laolm with residual quartz sand from a distance, (4) 
(almost confined to tbe dolomite) or clefts, and are due sliding of tbe kaolin and sand into the cavity; (5) pre- 
10 the action of hydrothermal solns on the country rock Qtiaiemary regional erosion; (C) commencement of the 

The various occurrences, including 5 new ones, are de- Quaiemary gbciers and formation of a moraine, further 

scrilied with the paragenesis of the minerals concerned forcing of the kaolin and limestone into the cavity; fili- 
al each, and full accauots compiled of alt the minerals mg in with moraine clay, glacial rcmoial of various pre- 
43) found Of special interest la a crystal of quartz glacial deposits . and (7) at the end of the glacial period a 
found la a cleft m dolomite, contg inclusions (largest * deposition of a sandy moraine The kaohn-sandsfone 
10 X 4 X 1 mm ) of liquid CO], lodicatingthat thecrysial deposit is considerably younger than the surrounding 
was formed usdcT a pressure of 30<3*5SO attn at 150-370* Artbean rocks and older than the overlying glacial foma 
C A Silberrad lions Thirty -eight referoices D Thuesen 

Deposits of 1X00 and metal ores of the Rheolsh shale Dolomite la PermUa lunestones of West Texas 
mountejss and their significance for German economics Wilham A Cunningham Bull Am Assoe Petroleum 

W Henke Metall u 7rs 32. 505-11(1935) HS Oeot 19. 1678-92(1035) —Analyses for CaCOi and 

By what conditions or mfluences has metal ennetusent MgCOt tn approx 150 samples from 35 oil wells are tabu- 

la middle German copper shale been effected? C < Uied Most of the Blame limestone m the Permian basin 
GiUitzer ileiall u £r3 32, 533-42(1935) —A study of is 755« dolomite Alden H Emery 

the geologic forces involved II Stoerta The travertine deposits neat Pott St Johns W. 

The origin of petroleum Karl Krejci Graf f/alur- Kupferburgtr 5 African ,^/inter £ng J 40, Pt. 1, 
wssrenjcMm 23, 699-605(1935). ef C A 29.7879‘— 891-5(1935) —Sec C A 29, 7S81* Alden H Emery 

A review B J C van dcr llocven Cbeirucal tlassifieation of metamorphle rocks Paul 

* Soms Igneous rocks from tbe iron producing district Kiggli Sehims mineral pelrog Mill 14, 464-73 
of Bilbao, Pronnee of l^caya, north Spam Harold (1935) —Classification of melamorphic rocks is specially 

Semee Bull Inst Mining Mel No 374 , 23-7(1933), difRcull because of the difficulty of obtainiog a fair aver- 

ef C A 29, 7878* —Discussion Alden K Emery 6 age sample Thai now proposed is based on cbem 
Fetrogcaplue and tectoaic ULveshgahou of central compn It consists of 13 groups, closely resembling those 
granite of Upper Baltscbeider Valley W Minder of Grubenmann T Alkali-alumino silicate; If Same, 
ickaeiz mineral pelrog Mill 14,15(^75(1934) — Aflera wiib decreasing alkali, Ilf Ltme-alkah aluminosilicate, 
bnct description of the Baltscbeider gramtes the cemral IV I ime-alutninosilicate; V retnic-^ihcale, VI 
granite is described in detail with the connected aplitc, Feniic or Co rwh alkali silicate, \TI Aluminosilicate, 
lamprophyre and inclusions Numerous chera analyses Alrwh, VHl Silica rocks, Ji-nch, IX Limesilicale, 
are given and compared with the results of measurement X Carbonate. XI Femic-oxide, XII Aluimno-oside 

of thin sections There is also a varution diagram, aud rocks Tlie limits of each group arc expressed in N ’s 

the magmatic differentiation of the different varieties is ' notation, and exemplified by diagrams, with a statement 
discussed C A Silberrad ol ibe chui roeVs latting in each groiip. C. A S 

Percy rmg-dike cotnple* Randolph W. Chapman Petrography and geology of the Sdvretta crystallifles 
Am J Set 30,401-31(1935) — The ring-dikes and stocks (Tower Engadme) Ed Wenk i'cittciz minerai 
of syenite and granite are described and thru origin is pel’oi AHW 14, 106-278(1934) —Apart from geological 
discussed Alden H Emery detaJs the paper contains descriptions, with proximate 

BasicdikeTocksfsosi&eighhorhoodcilBnssagoCTttiiio) constituents, of the various amphibotiics, para-, onho- 
Conrad Bum and F de Quervam Schaeiz mmerai nn<l miicd gneisses of the area, with a more detailed ac- 
pdrag Mill 14, 50r-17{iy33) —These dike rocks are e ^lonchalp gneiss, showing it lo be probably 

irue gabbros with proximate compn hornblende with ^be icsulv of assimilation A detailed account of nylons 
ilmcmte 4O-C0, plagioclase (mostly Aoi..i„ but in one Haation as it affects the various rocks and their constitu- 

place An«,_M, and in another An,,) 3a5~f7, bio'pte minerals follows, especially os regards orthocIa«c 

S^-JO 6. titaniie 0-2 2, ore (sep ilmemle) 12 2 9% which w converted mto a quarlr-scricite na mieroclinc. 
This, as also docs a complete analysis, shows very low quartz and albite, and the plagioclascs, which are more 
alkali, the rock falling m Niggli s pyroxenc-bornlilmde' decomposed the more cataclailic and mylomtued the 
gahhro class C A Silberrad rocks are m which they occur C A Silberrad 

Kaolin and cUy Their geologic origin Albtrt \asel ■ 

Keram R«-i (idna 4J, 5l7-0(lhi5) , «t C A. 30. 828’’ Dtvttopinenl ut torbanite in South Africa (Duff) 22 


9— METALLURGY AND METALLOGRAPHY 


D } DBUORtST, oscan E BAKDEKANOKiaiARt) aiMBACII 

Tabular Index of Bureau of Mines Information Cirentan Mines, /nformalinn Circ No 6858, 105 pp (1935). 
on mining and millmg methods J R Thocnea Bur Alden H Emery 
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\alue of various sands, (2) expansion of air, (3) eSect of 
gaseous expansion upon Uie permeabilitj no , (4) dned 
penneability value of vanous sands after correction for 
expansion of air, (5) dned permeability values obtained 
on sillunanite bonded with 5% Na silicate, (6) expansion 
of various sands, fT) expansion of sillimanite. (B) dned 
compression strength of vanous sands, (9) dned comprea- 
sion strength of vanous sands after c^mg from elevated 
temps and (10) max temp reached by the sand in the 
molds for castings of various thickness Downs Schaaf 
Metallurg;ical researches of the national physical and 
technical institute for 1934 A Schulze Z, iletall- 
kiinde 27, 139-40(1935) —A progress report of investiga- 
tions on the cbem and phys properties of metals and 
alloys, dealmg especiaUy with the prepn of lugh-puniy 
materials, magnetic, thermal and elastic properties, 
low-temp work, and the development of specuJ app 

G Derge 

The elastic lumt and the engineer. W. Spith. Z 
Meiailiuitde 27, I32-G(I933) — Phenomena which occur 
wben materials are stressed below the endurance limit 
are analyzed by means of a meeb model This is a set of 
springs, of the material in question, whose displacement 
due to loading is opposed by a resistance element placed 
90* to the direction of load After-effects, damping and 
the raising of the endurance limit due to loading are inter- 
preted m terms o! the model and related to irregular stress ' 
distributions along the "structural imperfcctwiis’' of 
Smekal Coeclusioa The mech testing of matenal can 
be ^vidied into clastic and inelastic reruns, these being 
sepd by the endurance lunit, and the elastic limit u of 
little value to engineers until the effects related to it are 
better understood G Derge 

Properties of metals at low temperatures A S Pal’- 
kevich and B A Smirnov. fCAimriroI?, 438-42(1933) — ' 
Different Te and Cu alloys, with and without elec welded 
seatss, were treated with boding liquid O and at iron 
—183* to 30* either once or repeatedly (or vanous periods 
of time, and then subjected to phys and mech tests 
The results are presented m graphs and tables and dis- 
cussed Cbas Blanc 

Compression requirements for Anonal samples K 
Cuter Z MelaUkunde 27, 137-38(1035) -Stress-strain 
curves were obtained tor a high-quality Avional contg 
Si 0 7, bin 0 7, hfg 0 7 and Cu 4% The compressions! 
elasticity modiilus was calcd from these and related to 
the shape of the specimen The compression expts were 
made on an app. designed to insure uniform application of 
load G Derge 

Developments and results of investigabons of hardening 
pbenotoena G Vi'asscrmann Arch. Euenhultenv 9, 
241-5(1935) — The discovery of age bardenug in 
Duralumin and the general principles of methods bas^ 
on it to make metals stronger aod harder by natural or 
artificia! means are explained More recent mvestigatioiis 
have shown that pptn hardening is preceded by a senes 
of other preparative conditions which are of imptHlaoce 
for age hardening Thirty three lefertnces M M 
The quenchmg power of liquid hardening agents K G. 
Speith and If. Lange dfttt Kaiser-iVilMm-Iast £ircn- 
forsckuni, Dusseldorf 17, 175-84(1935) — Temp, control 
m quenching is discussed The cooling velocity ts of para- 
mount importance, it depends, at high temps, on the 
thickness of the vapor him produced around the object 
to be hardened Lab tests indicate that the cpicixhing 
power of water can be influenced by addus of "PekUnit," 
a trade prepn consisting essentially of pectins; anaddn 
of 6-7% produces in water the same effect as that of the 
usual hardening oils Distd water quenches considerably 
more slowly than tap water. Cooling curves were detd 
m different quenching solns M Hartenbrun 

New materials ior permanent magnets A Kussmann 
Z. Ver deul Ing 79, 1171-3(1933) — Considerable prog- 
ress in producing permanent magnet steel has resulted 
from the research ol recent years Characteristics cd aBay 
steels formerly used are briefly renewed Fe-Ni-^ 
alloys of the pptn hardening type show magnetic priqier- 


ties similar to Co steel and are quite workable. The most 
important group of new permanent magnet steels consists 
of the Ni-Fe-Al alloys contg. approx. 25% Ni, 10% A1 
and the remamder Fe ( with adt^s. of Co, Mo, Cr, etc ]. 
The relation between the structure and magnetic behavior 
of tbew alloys « briefly discussed. A permanent magnet 
material is prepd by smtenng ferro magnetic oxides, 
finely divided Co fernte (CoFeiO,) and FeiO, contg 
FeiO«. and pressing into the desired form An alloy of 
Pi-Pe with about 78% Ft surpasses all the alloys mentioned 
m magnetic properties but the eost is too high. 

C B Jenni 

Defects in the masufaetuxe of sheet silver III. E 
Raub. lIiU Forschunts-tnst. Prolniramt Eddmctailt 9, 
60-75(1935) — Defects in Ag sheets may be due to im- 
purities which entered the metal during the mfg process 
(cf Ibti. 6, 29(1932); C. A. 26, 4018). The present 
article deals with the influence of pouring temp on the 
technological properties of Ag alloys and is illustrated by 
photographs ^ structures and defects in easting and roll, 
ing A defimCe temp cannot be given as correct pounng 
temp as this depends on kmd of mold (ebill mold, sand 
mold, etc }, shape and capacity of the mold and on the 
compn of the metal. Only an empirical method will be 
able to take all factors into account. A few examples show 
the effects of wrong temps M Hartenheim 

Effect of oxygen and nitrogen on the change of lemte 
W'. Eilendtr and H Cornelius Arch. Etsenhutienv. 9, 
263-4(1935).— Investigations did not reveal a cotinec- 
tton between the degree of change m femte aod the K and 
O contents. There seems, however, to exist a relation 
between the a change aod the stresses due to the y*w 
traosfoRRatioD Impuniies appear to have only a minor 
effect. The results are lUustrated by photographs of the 
structures M, Hartenheim 

Reairugements in iron between 70* and 700*. G 
Kaeser. Siitt Ktuff^M'Uhetm’Jnst, Etsenfortchtint, Das- 
ttUik 17, 185^(1935) —By detg. the av. sp best of 
pure Pe between 70* and 700', tbe curve showed 6 distinct, 
reversible irregularities at 112*. 108*. 292*. 388*. 487* 
and 591*. These ineguianiies seem to point to n relation 
between rearrangemeni of the mols and tbe ferro- 
magnetism of the Fe The disUnees between the points 
of trreguUnty and the beat bberated at these points seem 
to foU^ a simple law. More expts are required for full 
elucidation Tbiny.eight references M H 

A study of tbe heats of transformation in iron H v 
Stetnwehr and A. &hulze. Z. Sleiailkurult 27, 129-132 
(1935).— The beats of transformation at the A, and A, 
points of vacuum melted electrolytic Fe, contg 0 03% 
Mn and a trace of Si, are detd by n calonmetnc procedure 
already described (C. A. 28, 5025*). In a senes of 5 
expts tbe magnetic transformation was found to begin 
near 790* and end at 710* giving an av heat of transfor- 
mation 4A * 0 02 cal per g Tbe change from i- 
to w-Fe began at 894* and ended at 870*. For 6 runs the 
av. vrdue for tbe heat evolved was 6.2 w 0 OS cal per g. 

C Derge 

Influence of chemical reacbons upon the fatigue of iron 
F. Roll Z a»»rt alltem. Chem 224, 322-4(1935) — 
Tbe effect of oxidation of tbe metal surface upon its fatigue 
strength ts detd With Fe this effect varies depenebrg 
upon what oxide is formed upon the surface H S 

Types of cast iron for use at elevated temperatnres 
l/cntoice. tfn«e 44, No 44, 27(1935) —Results of recent 
investigations of heat-resistant cast Fe are summarized 
Growth and permanent ezpansion of cast Fe under re- 
peated heating are caused by decompn of tbe free cement- 
ite and tbe cementile of the pearlite into femte and 
’ graphite. Theouterlayersbegmlographitueunderheat- 
ing before tbe heat has penetrated into the interior, so 
that cracks develop which also contribute to a growth in 
vol. Into these cracks, gases of a more or less corroding 
natnre can enter and form Fe compds which increase the 
wt. and vol Remedies are a east Fe which remains pearli- 
tic up to 600-50*. or, for temps up to 800-900*. a cast 
Fe fm- whK^ the pearbtic structure is not mdispensablc, 
by adding 1-2% Cr or diminishing the C content to 2.2- 
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of ihc^e typM ore de- 1 An r-nj ttxiAy of the •Hoyt of •lumlnum with bariom. 
M. Ilartenheim K, Andrm ami H, AlhMti. 


2 B%- The prorertic’ <“1 “ 

’'R’/uid.tlon ot He lolotlon ot Iron'ta '.uMc'i'cM. nbl5)^Aiiny>'t"'it-''l H» from 0% 

V r Ktlr.koy oo<f I. P. KinlloT. 7. «H In Iho tuirclie «t 2%, on.l r,% incrtmmli from llin point 

nniiv cf. lirjurr, J. Clrin. fuf. (Movow) No. ^ to 01% H» Wttc ilurlit.l I.V l.nek-rtniclion po».lrr plinlo- 

M(inli).-On Iho kcMn of 0 11% CSfNlf,). to 250% p.m,, A ooml , o. valno for A1 wai foiin.l ll.roiirtont thi-i 

If, SO. Ihr tatr of .oln. of I> irii rtdiiccrf to ‘/„ In 0 tr,. roPBr, fnilrrnlfni no .ofi.Motn, «tWi. f>"}7 '"''f; 

onrl 10 ' /•! In 72 hra Chaa Blanc fnetalJic pltaw, correaponrlmff to AliBa and M /o Ba, waa 

RecryWniiatlon of electrolytic iron. G. V.'aaaermann. ohvrved. Miotojrrams of clravatre Rrctioni of AI.Ba 

l!,lt KaufT-mhftrn.Inst Ftienfortckunt, DHtteldor/ 17. ® ahowedllut Unmy bcconaidercd aaahofty-ccntered tetraif. 
2(n-fl(103'5) — Rolleil efrctrolytic Tc cry-tfaflizei with a onaf luticeot tJa fltnmt w Ih a “• 


2»3-fl(103’5) A— , - ^ 

fine srain , hratlnz beyond the Ai point produeea, however, 
a fairly conrae yrained ttructure By ritienehlnz from the 
v-ataie a finer recryttalUzed frain can be obtained. If 
eJeefrolyfii: Fe ii cooled from ibc y-atate lo that the 
transition temp proyrcwi yraduallv alon* the epeclmen. 
narrow, lonz needle eryslili are formed, the ahape of 


A , whose interstlcM ore filled with Al atoms In the posi» 
tlons of the 2 types (OO u) and (O'/iVO i on'l “ ‘letd 05 
OJW G- Derje 

The Influence of imoll ezeessee of mazneiium or zinc 
Oft the hardenlflK of alleys of aluminum with M^Zni 
- Schmitt Z MeUilthunde 27, 121-C(103.’i).— • 


which {s the more perfect the slower the coolinj Ad* 5 senes of 17 alloys contz 2 f. 14% Mz7ni with excesses of 
loininz a<rystaU act freri'iently o.s nuclei Atrnco 1 \fr-C 4% Mz and 1 7-ri H% Zn is annealed at 47o nnd 


joininz a<rystaU act freatiently . 
re and C-poor ingot Be behave differently from electrolytic 
Peinrecrystn and transformation, therecrystd structure 
IS always of very fine frain and does not show the narrow 
needle crystals Tlie formation of the latter Is ascribed to 
the fact that (he no of nue/ef of a^rysfati ia the 
transformation is at first very small and tiecomes tarfcr 
only with incTea,slnz undercoolinf M. Ilaricnheim 


water quenched, then Bzc‘» tt room temp , 

ICO* and 17f>* The changea are followed by means of 
Bruiell measurements After the anneal all samples showed 
a softeninz from the as-cast condition, followed by a 
harilenSng at rmm temp which d/d not reach a mar. after 
33 <lays. The aginz data arc plotted siparately for each 
alloy. All showed an increase in hardness at alMemps., 


X-ray Investlyatlon of atresa distribution and CTcesa * which was asymptotic to the time ails below If/J^.lmtat 

i_ -•--1 t» ttpit.. «_.« T ir.« 176* the hardness deereased after rcachlnz a mar Con* 

elusion The nrocesi is complicated but dependent upon 
the Mz7nt primarily, the effect of MgZni beinz zreatcr 
from ^"0% than from 0-14% G. Derze 

Modulus of elasticity of beryllium-copper alloys. JJem 
CuHlet, Jr. Cempt. rend. 201, CWy(>-2{J0 j?).— The 
liardness, A (Boekwell), modulus of elasticity, /.’, nnd rate, 


atresie's In steel II MAlter and J Barbers MiU. 
A'rtHef-n'iiA/fin-/Hrt £ne>i/aricAhfl|, PtintUiyrJ 17, 167- 
fA(l'13'i) — The r-ray reflection methoil Is pftftkrulirly 
suitable foe the study of whether the occurrence of excca* 
sive internal stresses Is connected with the eitstence of 
nonuniform stress dtsfrihutiort nnd If a rcfilioti between 
these 2 riuantiiica ertsts. The equipment and theory ot 


the tests are described In detail. A simple linear fetation j //, of vibration of the note given out by cylindrical saniplea 


between load and stress exists only under eomparatively 
small loads. Under higher loads, the stress diitrilniilon 
becomes very Jrrezular even below the flow limit. There 
ocewf ditlererees m tension between adjoininz groups of 
rrystalliies, even under theoretiealiy uniform looif. which 
are equal to those produced Intentionally In the l>em|inz 
test. This causes fn some erysfaJlites a rediictfon. In 
odioininz crystallites an increase, In stress. Nine references. 

M. Ifartenbrim 

The properties of lome low-nldcel steels contahslac 
manganese. R. H. Greaves. Engineerinr 140, 6‘)3-i 
{103.',).— .Sec C. A. 29, 7011*. G.C. 

Silicon steel In communlestlon equipment. C II 
Crawford and r. J. Thomas. Hec. Lng 34, I3|fl f.l 
(ll)35)y— 'The different grades of Si steel ami other mag- 
netic materials ore discussed, particular emphasis f/elng 
given to the selection of the most satisfactory alloy for the 


20 cm X 20 mm., were deid. for Be-Cu alloys enntg. 
2.-lK6% Be (with 0 02-0.12 I e, O.l-O Si, 0-0 21 Al. 
A-OA Mg ,0-0 6Mn and 0-0 1)3 7n), A increases linearly 
(70-110) until tlie amt. of Be is 11%, i. e., until the con- 
stitution of the alloy changes (cf. Ma'sy nnd I)ahl, C. A , 
24,3174). /i inrrrases linearly (12,0fX)-20, (XX)} throughout 
the series. // also increases witli content of Be, hut at a 
decreasing rate. C. A. Silhetrad 

Magnetic slloyi of Iron, nickel and eobslt, 0. W. 
rimcn. FJec. r.nt 54, 121)2-0(1013).— A paper dealing 
largely with the phys. and elec, properties of the pemal- 
loys, pefminvar ami permendur. Curves and tables and 
7 references are Included. \V. II. Boynton 

Ifon-cementlto-msoganese carbide -ciaDganese. Ru- 
dolf Vogel anil W. UOring Anh. iMenhatlmw. 9, 
217-1*2(1013) —former Investigations of this system and 
parts of it were enlarged and completed by establishing 


appheatmns in communication equipment, which includes ’ the constitutional diagrams on the’ basis of bents of re* 
. . .. .. action and stnicturc, Mn and hIniC do not form, as 

Indicated previously, an Mninfcmipfed series of solid 
solns with a max. temp.; a transition equil. occurs at 
solidification between l.fi and 2 0% C which leads toward 
higher C contents, to a min. temp A new transformation 


transformers (or radio frequencies, small rotating app. and 
te'ays. W. If. Boynfon 

Plasticity and practical behavior of cast light alloya 
with reference to the beading test. Liilgi Loeatl. /n* 

<fu«rw tnietanu/i 17, 8a>7, ti')2-R(1035).— The plasticity 

of maternl helps the stresses of unforeseen origin to remain of Mn carbide was observed at l('l30*. four kinds of c^sl 
m limits below the danger point even If they exceed the tols were found In the system fe-re.G-MmC-Mn: 
floral inn 7*"' however, as e Ternary solid solns of «(4)-l e with C and Mn svhich arc 


^ongation, must not be overlooked In this connection. 
The bending test alone will not give sufficient indication 
ol behaviiw tinder stress; if can only give a certain qiuliir 
factor which must he considered together with ultimate 
Mrength, elastic limit and max. deviation in bending 
T^lve references. M. Hartenlieim 

The Influence of foreign elements of some InduitrUI 


restricted to a small range in the fc corner; ternary solid 
solns. of 7*re with C and Mn with a very extended range; 
ternary mini tolni. ol y-Mn with C and fc (area -f- ^.el- 
and solid solns. TciC and Mn,C (area Cd.vti'i). The 
eementll* does not form solid solns. with the excess Fc, 
hut the MniC does with excess Mn. The conditions are 
explained in detail hy the diagram. A tabic shows the 


aluminum > V x**. *^«u«tiai expiainen in detail i.y tne diagram. A table shows the 

*?,Mi a ' J; J P- Crashchenko. location of the characteristic points a, 0, y, 4 and < for 

Si Z?and C? .influence of 9 the equilibria of the fc-Mn-C alloys in soIM state. The 

1 e, w, c,n aim tu on the mech. and corrosion-rcssstam various iimeiurps nro tilnstmi#-,! in ' 


• •, . wi' ~T corrosion-resMtant 

properties of Duralumin, Aludur and Silumin was Investl* 

. ”■ W. 

The ufluence of alloying elements on aluminum and 
mspeslum shots A. fa. Lugaskov. Uikte Metal. 

di'-ciiws the influence of Be, 
‘ '*■ T the properties of AI and Mg 
If. W. Rathtnann 


Ca, Ce, Si, Mn and Na o 
aJJoyi. 


various tlniciurcs arc illustrated In photomicrographs. 

TT . .1 .1 < . A M.nartenheim 

Heat canduedrlfy of pore iron and commercial steels 
P, BoUenrath and W. Bungsrdt. Arch, ruenhattenvi 
9, 2j.1-fl2(l01S). — Recent literature on heat cond Is 
reviewed lor practically pure I c, alloy and phin steels at 
different temps. In order to derive useful values This 
waspossible,howcver, only for phin steels at room temp. 
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AU other loformalioa for alloy steels contains so many 
caps and contradictions that the influence of the alleging 
material can be detd only appro*. A few curses and 
numencal values are given for com steels Thirty-eight 
references hi Hartenhrun 

The CQtrosioa problem Pamts and anbeorrosne toat- 
mgs Georges Gcnm InJusIne ch"'isut 21, S9S-002 
(1934) . 22, 93-7, 250-5, 402-5, 48S-91, 053-4(1935) — 
A general discussion of the various aspects of the proUem . 
of corrosion in industry, with a review of the means at 
present available for pres’enting or combating it, more 
particularly in the chem industry A P.-C 

Corrosion m the produebos of ethylene cblorol^dna. 
L \ Istra y CAcm Ind (Moscow) 12, 947-53(1935).— 
Mixts of CiII,(OH)a, HQ, QlIiCl, and Cl, such as are 
used in prepg C,Hi(OH)Cl corrode Pb strongly, and the 
degree of corrosion increases with temp Aod resisting 
lacquers and many alloys are badly affected Acid-rcsist- 
ing cements and Fe contg 13-17% Si are not greatly 
corroded A Haseg type resm alone is slightly corroded, 
Imt when deposited on an Fe surface it resists corrosion 
H M Leicester 

Sabstanees inhibiting corrosion of iron by acids 
Jacques Bancelin and Yves Crunail Compt rend 201. 
1033-4(1935) —While ihe uihihitory action of thodatnme 
on the corrosive action of 0 1 fV llCl on steel continually 
increases with conen of rhodamme that of thtourea at 
fust uJCitases, and then decreases wnh a max- effect tor 
a conen of about 50 mg /I This cooeo (e) gives the 
mm e m f m the cell steel 10 1 ^ HCl + thiourea (<)| 
HgjClilHg, whereas with rliodamine the e tn f decreases 
contisually as cones increases C A. Silbcrrad 

Study of the Isffnence of cold worh on the mtergranolar 
eocrosua of 18-3 tustless steels A Via den Bosch and 
M VtaUe Affloax 10,63-75(1935) — Theautborxdiscuss ' 
latergraaular changes wbcb take place ui reheating the 
aasealed 18-S Cr^usUoss steels, the changes oo reheating 
the cold worked material, the pptn process of the car- 
bides, the rate of heating that produces changes aod the 
temp range of su«ceptibility to alteration, the scabiluation 
of the steel, stanmg with cold-worked metal and its ap- 
plication to welding Regarding the use of slabilued 
18-S steel, they draw the following conclusions (I) This 
steel can be arc welded without alteration (2) Carbides ' 
may ppt at the gram boundaries when tbe sted, wlule not 
completely stabilized, is used at a temp below the temp 
of stabilization G T MotoL 

Rammed mixes (or cupola furnaces (Borsch) 19 
Preventmg (metal) corrosion and pamt (Scbeilelc) 26 
Effect of thermal agitation on at arrangement in aUoys 
(Bragg, Williams) 2 Pneumatic process for re&ning ores 
(Ger pat 620,489) 21 

Froth fioUbon process and apparatus Thomas J. 
Taplm Bnt 431,352, Aug 39, 1935 To insure go^ 
contact between the air bubbles and tbe mmerat particles, 
a vibratory movement is imparted to tbe pulp lo addn lo 
tbe sortnal movement prodiiced in the aeration by apta- 
tion or by the direct mtroduction of aw, the vibrauny 
movement being produced by imparting vibration to an 
impermeable surface in contact with the pulp on I side 

Leachmg ores to separate lead and other metals front 
zinc sulfide Maxwell G PUUcn. U S. 2.(C1,800. Nov. 
26. Lead zme ores, etc , contg ZnS are leached with a 
soln of a chloride of Na, K, Ca or hfg not contg. over 
about 1% of acid such as HCI, etc., m excess of that nea- 
tralized by the acid neutralizing substances tn the matcnal 
bong Icachcd, and contg. FeCI, as actise soKent, thus 
•wlccuvtly dissolving the Pb without dissolving the ZnS 

Trealzneiit of ores, etc , containing iron, nickel and ct^ 
per. The International Nickel Co Inc Ger. 620,419, 
Oct. 21. 1935 (Cl 40a 13 50) See Can 323,^ (C. A. 
26. 390S) 

Ores of lead and zinc Lrnst Bierbraucr. Fr. 780,631, 
Pcpi. 7, 193.5. Ores of Pb and Zn are sepd. Selecltse 


flotation; ligninsulfonic acid, its salts or denvs are used 
to render the blende passive 
Purifying zme ores. National Processes Ltd. and 
Thomas B Gyles Bnt. 433,861, Aug 22, 1935 Pband 
Cd are remosed from Zn sulfide ores, concentrates, etc., 
by a blast-roasting operation in which the ore, etc , is 
mixed with a granular or nodular material in such quantity 
as to insure a high porosity in the charge and a Pb content 
below 1 5% thereof, and in which the draft through tbe 
charge bed and tbe fuel value of the charge are adjusted 
to give a temp., c. g , 1390*, above that required to elimi- 
nate S without the Pb content of the exit gases exceeding 
2S0 mg per cu ft. 

Rednciog ores of zinc. American Smelting & R efinin g 
Co Fr 7SC,CSS, Sept. 7, 1935 Tbe ore in intimate con- 
tact with a reduemg agent such as C and m a finely divided 
state IS passed through a retort heated to and mamtamcii 
at the temp, of reduction of the ore, so that the ore is 
reduced in a practically instantaneous manner. Tbe 
sapors are removed through a coke filter mamtained under 
conditions sucli that COi is reduced to CO, and tbe Zn is 
condensed App is described. 

Apparatus (with a aenes of bowls arranged m step 
fonnation) for separating mateiuls such as gold and sand 
Michael SeWank, V. S. 2,022,926, Dec, 3 Various 
stnictoral, meeb and operative details 
Treatment of tnetallurgical by-prodccts Wilhelm 
VVlUet Ger. 620,203, Oct 17, 1933 (Q dOo. i501> 
Powd muts of metals with oxides or sulfides, obtain^ 
as by-products m refining metals and particularly in re- 
moving Co. Zn and Sn Iron Pb, are subjected toa wmnow- 
ing process to sep. tbe metallic and the noanetalhc com- 
pooeots The fractions are then worked up separately in 
known manner. As a modiScatioa, the nonsnetallK 
components may be withdrawn by an air straam from the 
surface of the metal bath bemg refined. 

Treatmg slag Bdward Perchard Dunn Ger 6t7,&l0, 
Aug 20, 1035 (Q 804. 22 01). App for filtering, de- 
sulfunzingand mixing molten slag is described 
Granulated slag Cdgar C. Brosiiu U. S 2,023, 51I| 
Dec 10 Molten ilag is disintegrated by violent agitation 
and there is added to it simultaneously sufficient water to 
produce a granulated product but so limited as to Insure 
substantially complete vaporization of tbe water. 

Pot furnaces for melting metals, etc South Metro- 
politan Gas Co , Dean Chandler and Alee J Skinner 
Bm 433,127. Aug 2, 1935 In a gas-fired furnace for 
melting metals or beating liquids, where flames and hot 
gases from burners, after passing upwardly around the 
pot, escape through a chamber to down flues havmg out- 
lets at thar lower ends, the mner face of the refractory 
wall IS lined with cast -Fe plates which are spaced from the 
wan by ribs and have vertical tibs on their limct faces to 
divide fhcliesiting space into sep. passages 

Regenerahve funace for heatmg metals or fusmg ores 
Wilhelni DodetTT Fr 786.704, Sept 9, 1935 
Pusher type furnace for heatmg metal articles Ernst 
Netibaus Ger. 020,153, Oct IS. 1935 (Cl 18e 10 01) 
Rotating furnace for producing spongy Iron Fried 
Kiupp Crusonwerk A -G Ger 614,045, May 31, 1935 
(a Ifto 18 05) Addn. to 610,520 (C A 29, 5S02>). 

Annealing furnace for iron, etc Hans-Artbur 
Schweichel Ger Cl6, 783, Aug. 6. 1935 (Cl ISr. 10 01). 
Details of a water-cooled cons eyor are given 
Continuous furnace for annealing metal strip In wMcb 
the stnp hangs in a catenary between supporting rollers 
BtriQuigham Electric Furnaces Ltd , Alfred G Lobtey 
and Fred Kerfoot. Bnt. 433,899, Aug 22, 1935. 

' Means for Utmg sheet met^ conveyed from an anneal- 
ing furnace Vcreimgte Stahlwerkc A -G Ger. 620,154, 
Oct. 1C, 1935 (Cl Ife. 11.20). 

Continuous pair furnace suitable for heatmg metal 
bars Ray M. Fenton U. S 2.023,318. Dec. 3 Struc- 
tural, oiecb and operative details of a furnace with an 
tndle^ conveyor extending through a honiontal healing 
chamber 

Heat treatiog furnace suitable for normalizing aheeta 



Anaealisg. Thomas Bolton and Sons Ltd , Wm. E. 
Allins and Walter CartH-n;?ht Bnt. 133,534, Aug. 12, 
1935 Current-collectors for traction purposes, e. g., 
trolley wheels, are made from a hnown A1 bronze contg. 
a small proportion of hln and (or) Ni and having a re- 
fined structure produced by heat treatment and (or) 
norLmg Tlic heat trentment may comprise a normal- 
uigal400® for21 lirs after a qm-nchmg from 8.50®. The 
collectors may be produced by casting a blank, forguig 
at feOO-900”, quenching and then heating at 400—150°. 
If the forging cannot be quenched, it may be heated to 
850°, quenched and then reheated at 400-500°. In an 
example, the alloy contains A1 O-ll, Mn 0.2-3.0 and, 
optionally, Ni 0.2-5 0%. the Mn and Ni combined being 
not more than 5%. 

Annealing razor blades Hermann Schmidt. Gcr. 
617.514. Aug 20, 1935 (Cl I8c 2 2S) 
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of steel. Frant A.Fahrenwald. U. S. 2,023,120. Dec.3. 1 ^des. He:^ H. Harris. U. S. 2,022,2S3. Nov. 20. 
Various structural, mech and operative details. Structural features 

Heat-treatmg materials as in annealing or oonsalizii^ 
steel stnp. Albert N. Otis (to General Clcc. Co ) US 
2,023,285, Dec. 3. ^ anous details of app and operation. 

Apparatus for operaUng metaHuTrcal Scotch hearths 
Hugh R MacMichael (to American Smelting and Re- 
fmmgCo). U.S 2,023,4'^, Dec 10 Mcch and opera- 

Molten metal displacement device suitable for use with 
fumace-charguig apparatus Paul H Bettmon I S 
2,022,334, Nov 20 Structural and mech features 

Means for chargmg blast and shaft fioraaces Pierre 
Franfois-Bongarfon Fr 787,102, Sept. 17, 1935 

Stock support for furnaces such as those for heating 
metal billets, slabs, etc John W. Comstoo U S 
2,022,649, Dec 3 

Limngs for nozzles oi foundry ladles Allmanna * 

Svenska Elcktriska Aktiebobget Bnt 434.620, Sept 
J. 1935 The limngs, consisting as usual of magnesite, or 
the oxide of Mg, Cr, A1 or other earthy metal mued in 
powd form with a binder, e g , water glass, are heated 
to considerably below the burning temp of the material, 
which then sinters when the hot metal is poured Sub- 
stances that lower the m p of the limng, e g , quartz, 

CaFj, alkalies, may be added to the magnesite, etc , so 
that the bore of the lining increases by wear and compen- 
sates for the reduced head of molten metal dunng pouring 
Pat for holdmg and ezpellmg raoltea lead or the like 
Luther H Hopkins U S 2,022,372, Nov 20 A con- 
struction is desenhed by which city gas or air under pres- 
sure may be utilued for expelling molten material from the 
pot. 

Castings of magnesium free alununum-eopper alloys 
Joseph A. Nock, Jr (to Aluminum Co of Amenca) s 
U S. 2, 022, CSC, Dec 3 A Mg-free alloy contg AI 
together with Cu 2-12 and SnO 005^ 1% is cast and, with- 
out aging, the casting is heat-treated by heating to between 
400° and the temp of inaptcni fusion and then rapidly 
rooJiag The Sn improves the ductility of the product. 

Powdenng metals Walter Zeiss. Ger 620,120, Oct 
14, 1935 (Cl 491 3) See Fr. 780,698 ( C A 29.580P). 

Fluaes Ernst J. M. Mattsson. Bnt. 434,531, Sept . 

4, 1935 Fe or steel articles to be coated by dipping in ^ 
molten AI or an alloy contg Alas its mamconstituent,e g, 

1 contg. at least 93% AI, are intmersed in a molten flux 
bath that contains 1 or more fluorides, e. g , Na«Mr«, 
and 1 or more alkali fluorides, with or without other salts, 
e. g , ZnCI], but which does not contain any cotnpd.of^ 

The articles are left m the flux until oxides, etc , are re- 
moved and the articles are properly heated and are then 
transferred to the AI or AI alloy bath la an example, the 7 
flux contains NaAlFj 10, ZnCl, 20, NaCl 30 and KCl 
40% 


Hard metal bodies such as tools Bruno Fetkenheuer 
(to Deutsche Edelstahlwcrke A -G ) U. S. 2,023,413, 
Dec 10 Articles such as tools are^ formed of a material 
comprtsmg Ti carbide about 00-85%, a carbide of W, 
Mo or Ta about 10-20%, the remainder bemg an alloy of 
Co, Cr and W m the resp proportions of 40-80, 20-35 
and 25% or less Cl C A 20. W7* 

Rotary drum for cleanmg and descalmg castings, etc , 
provided with centrifugal devices to mject the cleanmg 
material through apertures m the end walls of the drum. 
Walter Schemmann and Fntz Kottmann Bnt 434,712, 
Sept 6. 1935 

Coated ferrous wire, etc Fredenck M Crapo (to 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co). U S. 2,023,364, Dec. 3. 
A ferrous metal core comes a hot-galvanizcd Zn coating 
with an overlying coatmg of elcctrodeposited Cd. Cf. 
C. -4.29,722* 

Coatmg iron with aluminum. Franz Nilsson, Fr. 
78C.&15, Sept, 6, 1035 Fc or steel to be coated with AI is 
dipp^ into a salt bath contg one or more fluondcs, e. g , 
a .4.>,..KU .^r SI f.„A 


double fluoride ot AI and Na, and one or more alkali 
chlorides, with or without other salts except salts of Ca, 
and then into a fused bath of AI. The salt bath may con- 
tain Na^r, 10, ZnCI. 20, NaCl 30 and KCl 40%. 

Iron Mathias Frankl Ger. 617,943, Aug 29, 1935 
(Cl. 186 16 01). A method is described of refining crude 
Fe in the molten slate by treatment with a blast of air 
charged with O, and of after-refimng by addmg solid 
Fej^, in which the heat developed by the oxidation of the 
P present 18 used 

Sponge iron Wra D. Drown. U. S. reissue 19,770, 
Dec 3 A reissue of original pat. No. 1,979,729 (C. A. 
29. lOS’J. 

Iron sponge. Mathias Frankl. Ger. 617,942, Aug 29, 
1935 (Cl. 18a. 18 02). A shaft furnace is described for 
producing Fe sponge by the acid of reducing gases. 

Deoxidation of iron. Soc. d'dlectxochimie, d'6lectro- 
m^tallurgic & des aci6ries electnques d'Ugine Fr. 786,- 
872, Sept. 11, 1935 Fe and steel are deoxidized with 
the cyclic utilization of slags and regeneration thereof, 
slags are used in which the ratio of MnO content to FeO 
g content is above 4 and preferably above 6. The periodic 
regeneration is earned out so as to raamtam this ratio 
above 4 

Rustless iron and steel. Wm B. Amess (to Rustless 
Iron Corp. of Amenca). U. S. 2,021,979, Nov. 20. 
For the production of a N-contg rustless iron or steel of 
fine-gram structure, a bath of molten iron is prepd. with 
an overlying slag contg. oxides of Cr, the Cr oxides are 
reduced, thus ennehmg the bath, and N is added to the 


Container for steel tempering oU Zimmerman &. 

Cm Komm -Ges Ger. 617,507, Aug 21, 1935 (Cl I8c 

Apparatus for forming and quenching automobile leaf 
springs, etc. John F. Beans (to First National Bank m 
Massillon, Ohio). U. S 2,022,532, Nov. 26 Structural 
and mech. features. 

Manufacture of seamless tubes such as those of ferrous 
metals by extrusion of pierced billet material Adolf 
Wefing (to Tubus A -G L U. S. 2,023,770, Dec 10 
App. and operative details are described. 

Bmmg together matenals such as metal sheets Frank 
T. Cope (to Electric Furnace Co.). U. S. 2,023,354, 

Dec. 3. Various details of app. and ooeratioa arr H#.* 

- F , _C uiazcu lugeiner. by nascent Cr and thus earned mto the bath. 

Steel. Hcnbert Gnibitsch. Gcr. 617,765, Aug. 26, 


Brazmg jomts of curved metal sheets such as automo- 
bile panel material. James Vehko (to Murray Corp. of 
America). U. S. 2,022,795. Dec. 3. Various operadve 
details are dewribed, involving the use of a bimetallic 
^p foimed of a layer of retaimng material and of spelter 
m^erial in which a flux is embedded 
Trays suitable for use in heat-treating metal or ceramic 


1935 (Cl. ISd. 2 40). Austrian 142,230 (C A 20* 
6200*). ' 
AHoy steels. Child H. Wills. Fr. 786,597, Sent 5 
1935. SceU.S 1.992.005 (C. A. 29.2300*). ' 

Forged steel rolls suitable for rollmg mills Clifforcl n 
rerree. U. S. 2,022,192, Nov. 26. Rolls are formS from 
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a steel the C content of which approximates and does not 
substantially exceed the eutectic value and is 0 75-0 95% 
and contg Cr 1 3-1 8%. by casting, forging and bcat- 
ireatmg in a single elevation of temp to a peak of about 
810°, followed by slow reduction of temp , machining, 
hardening and tempering 

Composite steel bars Max R Trembour (to jessop 
Steel Co ) US 2,023,908, Dec 10 Various detaib 
are given for the manuf of a welded composite ingot 
suitable for the manuf of edged tools or dies and which 
comprises a body of soft steel with a welded comer piece 
of harder steel 

Medium- or high-carbon steel wire rods Henry D. 
L Lloyd (to V-Tiiiecicss Co Ltd ) U. S 2,023,736. 
Dec 10 1 or producing coiled medium- or blgh-C steel 

rods of sorbite structure, the rods are rolled at a temp 
substantially above that of a molten {juencbmg medium 
such as molten salt maintained at 450-500° and are im- 
mersed m this medium while substantially at roUmg temp 
and are coiled m the medium while the latter is mam- 
tamed substantially at the quenching temp App ts 
described 

Prepanng sheets of metal such as low-carbon steel 
for deep drawmg Louis Schulte (to ^bulie Cnnding 
and Polishing Machine Co ) US 2,023,904, Dec. 10. 
The sheet is pickled, cold rolled, flexed to provide a con- 
cave surface and the latter is engaged with a cushioned 
rotating grinding surface and ground only sufficiently to 
remove surface defects and straia-hardened film imparted 
to the sheet from preceding steps of tnaauf. App. is 
described 

Marking, ornamenting or coloring alununum and its 
alloys by photographic processes Siemens 8e llalske 
A -C Gcr 620,604, Oct 24, 1935 (Cl 575 5 01) 
Addn to 607,012 (C A 29, 17C8'), 015,092 (C A. 30. 
76') and 019,450 (C A 30, 427') The oxide coating 
produced on A1 and its alloys to the processes of Gcr C07,- 
012, 615,692 and 619,450 is replaced wholly or m part 
by n coating of different compn , e g , by a phosphate or 
fluoride coating 

Composite metal articles of sluminous metals. Robert 
H Brown (to Aluminum Co ofAmenca). U. S 2.023.- 
512, Dee 10 Forproducingarticlesresistanttocorrosion, 
a base of metal such as A1 alloyed with Mn t.25% it 
provided with a coating of a plurality of aluminous metal 
layers, each of which (suitably because of alloying xntb 
Sn and Bi, etc ) has an electrode potentul greater than 
that of the base metal, and with the layers arranged in 
the order of increasing electrode potential from the base 
metal to the surface of the article. 

Separating nickel and cobalt Raoul Bfivinni and Elie 
Raymond Fr 786,810, Sept 10, 1935 Ni and Co are 
sepd by utilizing the fact that they fonn complex compds. 
with ethanolammcs m alk medium, those of Co being 
very stable whereax those ol Ni are unstable even m the 
cold, hydrolyzing to form the hydroxide Under the same 
condiiions bln docs not give a complex and ppts im- 
mediately as hydroxide Fr 780,808, Sept 11 Glyceryl- 
amices are used instead of ethanolamines to sep Ni, Co 
and Mn, the Ni forming an unstable and the Co a stable 
complex, while the Mn is pptd immedutely as hydroxide 
Metallic magnesium Fritz Ilansgirg (to American 
Magnesium Metals Corp ). U S 2,022,282, Nov. 26 
For producing substantially pure htg, materials such as a 
crude Mg is heated to liberate Mg vapor, the vapor b 
removed from the heating zone by a eonoxidizutg gas 
aod dust IS sepd from the vapor by effecting suitable 
vanations m its flow to promote gravity sepn of suspended 
solids, and the vapor and nonoxidizinggasarc passed to a 
condensing zone App is described C(. C. A. 29, 
4728' 

Refining mtgsesiiiin and Its alloys Oesterrelchtsch 
Amenkamsche Magnesit A -G Bnt. 433,859, Aug IB, 
1035 Mg and high percentage Mg alloys are refined by 
melting with a halide or sulfide of a heavy metal fr«n 
groups, I, II, V, VI, VII and VIII of the periodic system, 
such metal, base metals excepted, having a sp gr above 
6 and below 11. Mg halides may be used in addn The 


I salts or oiuts. of salts must have m ps below that of Mg 
aod a sp gr. above that of molten Mg. In examples, (1) 
Mg, r^ned by distn , is melted with a mixt. of equal 
parts of ZaCli, TeCb and MgClj, and (2) a Mg alloy contg 
A1 4, Zn 1 and Sb 0 3% is melted with a mixt of SbSi 
40, FeCb 20, ZnCl, 10 and MgCl, 30%, Cf C. A. 29. 
443*. 

RoDed products from magnesium and its alloys John 
jC Hoy (to Dow Chemical Co ). U. S 2,023,300, Dec 3. 
Mg or a bigh-pcrccntage Mg alloy is cast to a plastic de- 
formation by extruding and the defonned metal is then 
rolled App is described and a product is obtained which 
does not tend to crack 

Recovenng copper and silver compounds from alloys 
I C Farbcnind A-G.{HermannWebcr,ErnstJIenipei- 
mann and Robert Griessbach, inventors). Gcr 620,350, 
Oct 19, 1935(C1 40a.22). Alloyscontg 30-70%ofCu, 
3 the remainder being wholly or mainly Ag, are treated with 
Cl Without applying heat A mixt. of AgCI and CuCl is 
obtained, and is fused by the heat of the reaction The 
fused chloride mixt. is run into a solvent for CuCI, e g , 
dd HCl or NaCl soln , and the undissolved AgCl is with- 
drawn A neutral substance which increases the soly 
of CuCl m the solvent used, e g , NaCI or CaCli, may be 
added before, during or after the chlorination 
. Allow Thomas W, lies Brit 434,291, Aug 29. 1935 
A draft-excluding strip for the meeting edges of doors, 
xvindows, etc , consists of a flat elastic metal strip such as 
an alloy contg Cu 88 32, Zn 16 30 and So 1 16% rolled 
to 0 1(^22 mm thickness 
AUoyt Pierre G Adeline Fr 786,793, Sept 9, 1935 
Tbermo-reaction u used for lororporatmg metals such as 
Cr, Si, Tt, W, Mo, Mn, V, Zr, Sr and Tb in metals such as 
F«. Cu, Zn, So, Bi, Sb, Pb, Ni, Na, A1 and Mg. An 
$ example u given of the prepn of an alloy contg AI 90, 
Cr 2 and Ti 2% by using Cr>0. 3 7, TiO> 4, fluorspar 0 5 
and At 3 2 kg An alloy conIg AI 80, 10 and Ti 10% 

may be made first, and molitn AI added to thts to get an 
alloy contg a greater amt of AI 
Alloys by diffusioo Priu Bergmann Fr 786,716, 
Sept 9. 1035 The diffusion of a metal such as Cr, Ni, W, 
Mn or Si mto the surface of another metal such as Fe 
. takes place in a neutral fused mass of salt The diffusing 
metal may be mixed as a power with the fused salt 
Light alloy Veremigte Lcichtmetallwerke G tn b H. 
Fr. 780,592, Sept 6, 1935 Alloys of good resistance to 
traction and of improved elastic limit contain Cu 3-S, 
Mg I J-1.4, Si 0 4-0 7, Mn 1 25-1 25% and AI the rest 
Hard alloys The Bntish Thomson-Houston Co Ltd 
Bnt 434.468. Sept. 2, 1935 In making alloys of the type 
contg 2 or more hard constituents, e. g , refractory metal 
7 carbides, and I or more auxiliary metals of lower m. p , 
each cd the hard constituents is separately assoed. with 
1 or more of the auxiliary metals, e g , by grinding, and 
the fractions so formed are afterward mixed and sintered 
under pressure at high temp Thus W|C 75-97 may be 
ground with Co 3-25, and Ti carbide 75-92 with Ni 8-25 
parts and a final sintered product obtained from the WjC 
roixt 00-05 and the Ti carbide mixt 5-10%. 

. Hard alloys Fagersta Bruks Akticbolag Fr. 787,010, 
“ Sept. 16, 1935 A mixt contg Ti carbide 5-25 and inorg. 
compds such as oxide or carbonate of one or more auxiliary 
more fusible metals such as Fe, Co and Ni, the rest being 
principally W carbide, is used Pieces are made from this 
mut. by pressing, after or not previous decompn of the 
compd of the auxiliary metal The pieces are machined 
to the desired shape and fritted 
AUoya suitable for cast dentures Baker & Co , Inc. 
9 Bnt 434,586, Sept. 2, 1935 See U. S 1,030,119 (C A 
28, 01*). 

Ahiminnm alloys Horace C. Hall and Rolls Royce 
Ltd Bnt 434.022, Aug 20. 1935 The Cu content of 
those alloya described m Bnt 350.110 (C. A 26, 1230) 
that have a Mg content of 0 7-1 75% la increased to 2 5- 
6 0% Mn and other elements may also be added as 
described in Bnt 425,102 (C A 29, 5108') The alloys 
may be subjected to artificial aging at 100-100° (or 12-2 
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his., to soln. tiwtment foUowtd by natural aging in air 
for 7 days or mort, or to sola, irtatmeat and arti£dal 

^^cSumbium alloys. FrtdmcL M. Beckct (to Electro 
Metallurgical Co.). Bnt 434,-}00, Aug. 30, 1935 Ma* 
temls contg. Cb oxides are reduced with Si or S» alloys, 
e. g , Fe-Si, Cr-Si, Fe-Cr-Si, Cb-Si or aI!oj*s with other 
metals unobjectionable m the final product. The Si m 
the charge is preferably adjusted to yield an allov with a 
Cb-Si ratio of 6-12*1, thereby upward of 75% of the 
metal may be recover^ and the Cb oxide is «electivelv 
reduced in preference to the oxides of Ta and Ti pre*«nr 
Fe, Ni, Cr or other metals may be added to the product 
either bj redueingmthepre^rceofametal bath or making 
the addn during or after the reduction. Slags obtained 
contg «!ubstantial amts of Cb, Ta and Ti may be Melted 
mth enough St to yield a Cb-Si alloy of a less ratio than 
6*1, this bemg used as reducing agent for Cb oiide-contg 
material to form the lower Si alloy Cf C A 30, 425* 
Iron alloys StrOmsis Jem\*erks Atiiebobg Bnt 
434,7CO, Sept 9. 1*>35 An alloy for the production of 
rolls comprises C 2 7-3—, P 0 55-1 0, Cr 0 3-1 0, Mn 
03-0 0, SiOtt-i 6andS00T-0 15%, the remainder being 
Fe 

Lead alloys S & T Metal Co Bnt 433,633, Aug 
19. 1935 See Fr 772.K» ( C A 29. 13Sl«) 

Composite rolled fonns of tnagnesitim alloys Arthur 
XV. Winston (to Dow Chemical Co ) U. S 2,023,4*'S, 
Dec. 10 In forming articles «ueh as airplane propeller 
blades, etc., of integrally joined layers, properly shaped 
ingots of the metal are arranged ui the container of an 
extrusion press and are extruded through a common die 
opening at a temp of about 230-450* «o a.< to form a 
composite biUet, the latter is then heated to about 
21W50* and rolled or forged 
Zlac alloys. Wm. W Broeghtea and Geo. L. Werler 
(to The New Jemev Zinc Co ). Bnt. 434, CM7, Aug. 2o, 
3933. Adda, to STP.flSS (C. A. 27, 3191). See U. S 
1,«S9,S0S (C. A. 29, I7f9«) 

Zinc base alloy dies saitable (or eastmg low>aeltuic 
metals. Wn. G Newtoa trd Howard E. Christie (to 
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1 Wm. G. Newton). U. S. 2,023,645. Dec. 10. Tbe face 
of ft <Iie formed of Zn 9(1-92, Al 4—5, Cu 3—1 and Afg 
0 02-0.1% or the like is treated with HNOj and then rrilh 
a soln. of NaOH and Sb oxide, produemg a blaclash coat- 
ing which has good hardness. 

Welding rod John B. Austin (to Una Welding, Inc.). 
U. S. 2.022,507, Nov. 26. A low-C sted welding rod con- 
tains an effective proportion of Ti, but not more than about 

„ 0— %. an effective proportion of V, but not more than about 

* 0215% (the total of Ti and V being 0.16-0.29%). A rod 
of this compn. is suitable for weldmg rusted steel. 

Welding red Wm.W.Sieg. U S 2,022.439, Nov. 26. 
A welding rod is formed to the extent of over 99% of an 
alloy of Cu with a lesser quantity of Zn, and with small 
proportions of Si, Mn, Fc, B and Sn, and with the Si, 
Mn and Fe in about the proportions of 2 2:1. 

Metallujxical blinks such as weldmg rods and hollow 

3 diOl steel Burt H Payne (to StuU-Sictles Co ). U. S- 
2.021.945, No\* 26 An opening is formed through a 
dnll billet at its center and from end to end, and there is 
inserted mto the opening a Mn-Nt welding stee) alloy 
contg. Mn 11-13 5 and Ni 2 3-3 5%, substantially Piling 
the openmg and having a cocS. of expansion greats than 
that of the billet, the materials are heated to about 925*, 
the billet IS rolled until the diam of the opening and the 
cote has reached a desired sire, and the billet b cooled 

* until the core can be readily removed from it. 

Electrode for art weldmg Fnix Xluller (to N.-X’. 
Macluneneen'<n .\pparaicn Fabneken ‘'Meaf*') u. s. 
2.C5i3^!S, Dec. 10 \ st^ core b coated with a of 
“technically pure” Mg silicate 70, water glass 20 and 
deoxidizing and altoymg constituents such aa fetro-Mn 
contg C about 10%, free from piuced elements a^pted 
to transmit impurities "of the oxygen type” to thetron. 

, Apparatus tad method for coatuig welding electrodes 
with flax by axtroaon machines. James G. Jackwn. 
Bnt. 433.719. Ang. tX). 1935. 

Apnantss for ntVing aetal ripe sneh as that olferresa 
metal by cleetric welding. \Vn. M. Neckerm^n (to 
Republic Steel Cerp.). D.S. 2, CCS, 397, Dee. 10. Various 
structural, mteh and operatb'u detaOs. 
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PfodoeflTify of a synthetic methanol installabon in equimeJ. quantity of C»1LN for 40 hrs.. Erst at lln* and 
relaboa to vanoBs factors. L 31 Cfcarhnik tieaat 140*. pvmg45-oO%oftheundeceaonitnJes, which 

7,^6-lS(1935)^A math, diacu^on. Chas Blare were converted into the c or te < rondiag amides (m. I14-15* 
formation of halomethyl ethers I. Ftoormaben of and 76-7*> bv means e<f cold coacd. 1J.SO,, 
tnehlcao^ethyl ether. Harold SimriTOs ^ooth and of the<c amides with PA), gave the 2 pure nitrile (I and 

^ n). I b-, 119 7-19.9*. has d** 0S3253, »V 1 «S36, 
I.-«Sf6. aj* 1.45515, 1.46(>»: H b., 127.9-S.I*, 


Paul E. Burchfield /. An. Clew Sev 57. 2070(1955).- 
Flnorinalioii of CCbOMe by anhyd saUnned SbF» with- 
out a catalyst yielded a mbt. of CFjCiOMe. b 55.3*, 
m. -105.1*. and CFAlMe, b. 30 1*. o. -96J:*. Tbe«w 
compds. are only slowly hydrolyrtd m HA). 

_ . Loube Kelley 

Georaetneal bemers of heptenonitrile. Chaile Hoff- 
mai^^ Bftg. 44, 435-7(1935); cf. C. A. 


has dj* 0.S3559. i«l* 1.-US5S. »*d* 1.45146, aj* 1.45573. 
*^* 1 .46451 . Loobe Kijley 

Wdehyde acetals. R. Fcnrft. SeifensitJer-Zig, *2, 
517-5, 5».*.-S(l''35). — 5mlhetic methods are briefly 
reviewed and the properties of a no. of acetals tab^ilated. 


nto Caii,C.\ m. Eronmitira o! I „ tl,, ^ .Jdifira cl trJreJra hSde 

aflylieehc tad. M. S. Kharasch and M. C. McNab. 

E. .gj. ^ 


peeof Sgavea-brcmoheptanomtrile.wUchoadebroinina. «> auvixeenc aaa m s «i.fi x 

qodotec ..Tc : hcpiccocitnl... Ttcc »nc !• /rfuM 

sepd.byfraetioEaldistn.andconvertedbvtreatmentwitfi ^ :;7rrr^*_,t5 


the m- and frcus-o-heptenonitriles (n and ID). 


di* 0.53055, ui* 1.4S97S. 1 44292, aj* 1.45067 a'* 

1-45719. di* 0 51575, ai* 1 43369, «»i* 1.43665, aJ* 
Loube KeUer 

Geometrical bomers of cadecenenitiffe. R. x-aa Cafl- 
Ce. Bail. w. thm. Betg. 44. 435-10(1935) o-Bromonn- 
dccaaomtrile (cl. C. A. 27, 5716) was heated wxih an 


arid, m. 22*. bnt with a small aiut. of 
ascaridole it gave ^rooiovalenc acid, ra. 40®. Penjxides, 

*’• ’'■eats, control the direction of addn. and it 

• reveved by the use of peroxides «• anti- 
i ensatd. comj^s. m which the double head b 
either adjacent to a carborvl group (crotcedc acjd) oc 
does cot mvolve a terminal C atom (2-peatene). 

£. R. Ruslitnn 

AddidoQ of hydregra bromide to oJeflaic Adds, r p 
laastead and H. N. Rydoa. Cl#-rir*ry S' /adadrt 10x5' 
HXF>. — ^The anthers obtained J-bromovaleric actr* n* 
40*. hma allyUcetk add in COL in the preseb,^ ,-f 
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NllPht, using a current of lIBr, whereas Kbarasch and 1 before by Hess and Littmann (C. A. 27, 3701). 

JkfcNab (preceding abstr > used an excess of IIDr in a C A. R. 

scaled tube and obtained the y-acid The facts cannot Dehydratioo and hydrate formation of lactose. V/. 
be Mplained by any simple peroxide theory which neglects MohrandJ, Wellm. Mtlchui. Forsch 17, 10tl-17{1935) — 
the polar eScet of the carboxyl group when near the Lactose (D. A. D. C) lost water of crystn. at 87® at abs. 

double bond E. R. Rushton humidity from about 3 g /cu m downward. At 100® 

Fractional distdlation in vacuo as a method of purifica- evapn occurred between 8 and 14 g /cu m. The anhy- 

tiOQ of fatty substances. I Apphca&oa to alkyl oleates. dn^, HiO free lactose, obtained by dehydration at 100° 
L. KelDer Bull, soc chm. Belg 44, -125-34(1935) — - t« vaeius was highly hygroscopic at room temp and 
Contrary to the statements in the hterature, a single ^ sras converted back immediately to the hydrate. Evapn 
fractional distn of the esters of oleic acid is inadequate of lactose solus at 70* and OO® yielded in thm layers 

if the ester is to be used for precise work, often several a HiO-Iree lactose which at 20® and 7 g /cu. m. atm 

successive fractionations arc necessary The heats of humidity was not hygroscopic and took up 11,0 over and 
combustion of 3 carefully purified alkyl oleates were above the amt. necessary for hydrate formation only in 

found to be as follows Me oleatc 9376, Et oleate 0C37, air almost satd with humidity (17 g /cu m ), and from 

and Pr oleate 9702 cal ,i per g t» vacuo and at const, vol. that originally in storage in ordinary room atm (5 2 g / 

The value for Et oleate is not exact, since the ester was cu tn humidity) the HtO was given up almost completely, 

evidently not quite pure. Calcn gave the following values 3 Stilf longer storage in very moist air fed to hydrate forroa- 
for the beats of combustion of oleic and linoteic acids lion The H,0 contained m lactose glass was only ab* 

0 no and 9300 cal pcrg,resp Louise Keller sorbed siocc it wax given up under conditions where the 

Iheparation of c-tninethylcaprobetme Francisco HtO of hydration docs not escape. The a-lactose hydrate 

Giral Analfs soc tsf>ail Jts. guim 33, 752-3(1935); and o-Iaciose anhydride 10 min after dissolviog ^owed 

cf Coll Cieehoslov. Ckem, Comtnunualumsi, 712(1^30) ■— tolif 82.2* and 79 6*. while the lactose glass obtained 

Heat cyclohexane isoOxime (t-leucinelactam (Arr in thin layer from sohss at 70* and 90® showed [al^ 

312, 171(1900)) with 50% aq HCl, decolorire With C, C0.3*, 68 1* and 56 6*. The Debye-Scherrer x*ray dia- 

conc , recrystalUze from HiO; yield 84% of «*leucine- grams of the lactose prepns. varied as did those of the 

nci (f), m 131-2® (cor ) Dissolve 15 g of I tn a little ^ a-bydrate and the lactose obtained in thin layers from 
lIjO, ncutraUte by solid UOH, add m small inctemenu soln. The a lactose anhydride gave a characteristic dia- 
22 5 g. KOH m a little HiO, and 51 g. of hie^O, while gram The lactose glass showed only a broad, indistinct 

cooling, then heat under reflux, cool, neutralize with interfereiice ring and was also soUdified amorphously. 

H^i, cone , evap to dryness on a water bath. ext. H hlacy 

several tunes with cold ak. to remove R,SO< and KCt, Mechanism of addiboa to double bonds. H. Stene 
heat 6-8 hrs. under reflux with eoned IIQ to bydrolyxe course of 2 diene syntheses Albert Waxsemaan J. 

Me esters, ppt by CaQt, filter, evap to dryness and Ctum. Sm. 1935, 1611-14, cf. C. A. 29, 5730’ ^Tbe S 

take up by hot ale to remove excess BaGi, filter, evap j possible sttreoixomene forms of eyclopentadiese benzo- 
(0 dryness, fomung the melhocUonde of eKfimetbyl- quinone. the tndo> and the eio forms, are shown is photo* 
atnmocaproic acid (11), (yield quant ), m. 180* (cot ). graphs of space models The ultraviolet absorption was 
Mix 19 g of II with frexhly prepd. AgiO, filter, erap detd by the method of Smakulx end Wesxcrmens (C.A, 

to dryness, evap repeatedly with abs ale , recrystallize 26,2974)inC«n)<andmEtOU When isolated from CiHi, 

from abs ale ; yield, 83% of «-tnmetbylcaprobeume, EtOH, CCI<> C«H„ and CS> at 20*, 40* and 50* and pun* 

m 249-50’ (eor ; with dccompn E. M. Symmes fied by recrystn from Cilli,, all spreunens of this sub- 
The transfoRnation of arginme into citrulhse K. stance have the sane m p , cryst shape and color, and 
But and H Splth Z physio!. Ckem 237, 121'30 there is a sharp absorption max at 2220 A It is therefore 
(1933) —Arginine was converted into ciuulhoe by amida- a certain (bat one of the isomendes predominates, and 
(tan, benzoylstion and subsequent hydrolysis ArgiRiRC* (here ts no subsequent interconvmion. The uduction 
amidt HCl sail (I) was obtained in hygroscopic needles, energies corresponding to the different intermediate con- 
which sintered at 110®, dreompd at JU® with eyDlutiou figurations in the reaction were calcd and found to be 
of gas and showed further decompn at 270®, by satg the greater (or (be endo-isomende. The activatioa energy of 
MeOH sola of argmme Me ester KCl salt with dry NH>. the eodo-addn product U therefore smaller, and since 
pptg with EtjO and recrystg, from i!|0-El0II-Ct,0. onlyoneisformed.itroustbetbeendo-product. Induction 
U has Ia]’o® 13®, gives a strong biuret reaction, h not at- energies corresponding to the different intermediate 
tacked by arginase at Ps 7, and foriBS a pteraie, decompg. configurations in the cyclopentadieoe maktc anhydride 
220®. o-SrnzoylijrginiRcamide llCi s^t + Ilfi (U), ^ reaction were calcd and the activatioa energy was found 
sinters 115® and decomposes 260®, was obtained by esten- to be less for (be endo adds , indicating that this produet 

fication of benzoylargiiuoc and treatment with NH» is formed more rapidly, which is confirmed by expi. 

EsiSTtBcaitoat}! Jihe/tsojiargi/nir^ gave the ,l/f er/er Rate corals iweralrd. Thew. p. of cyriopentadjeDe- 

salt, sinters 107® and m 171®. Benzoylation of citbtf I benzoquinone ts 75-76®. At 0®, the soly. m C«IIu is 

or It yielded dtbenioylatgtnintimzoylamxdi (lU), sinters 09%. E. R. Rushton 

230®, m 245* becoming brown, and evolves gas at Z^®. Fluennaled ehlorobeareaes. Ifarotd S. Booth, Howard 
Hydrolysis of HI by coned HCl at room tcrop , evapn. M. Ehey and Paul E. Burchfield. J. Am Chem Soc 
tn tveuo and exln with EfOII gave jibensoyleliruUtiie- g 57, 2004-3(1035) — wi-CrILCir (I), prepd tn 60% yield 
bentoylamtde, sinters 185® and m 220®. This on further from Ri-CslLClNlIj, bn, 127.6* (cor.), m. less than —78®, 
hydrolysisgaveomithineandprobnejidentifiedaspierBles has d” 1 2J1 and nV 14911. The vapor pressure and 
The structure and identity of tU were established by temp of I are related by the equation- log P (mm.) 
prepn of the same substance from ornithine. a-Benzoyl- “ (— 2342 4/r) — 2 4165 log T + IS 017. 2,4,0. 
orniihme was condensed with urethan to form o-fimsoyf- C,If,Ct,F (H), prepd from 2,4.6-C4H,CIiNir,, bj« 
edraWiRe, from which the erter’, decompg 120®, was 208 4® (cor,), m. 11.2®, with d’* I 630, flV * 1 3429 The 
obtained by treatment with CIIjNi Nlli convcrled Ibe vaporpressureandtemp ofllarerelatedby tbecquation- 
ester into a bentoyUllruUtnearntde, decompg. 140*. This log J* (mm ) “ —2i52/T — 0 7315 log 7* -b 9 9389. II 
was then benzoylated to III, The dikttoptperasfnt qf P is Iberm^ly unstable An im^rored ^tetnon technic Jor 
arginine, decompg 315®, was obtained as a by-product l&a detn. of |3< vapor pressure of fijutds was used tn these 
in the prepn of arginmcamide A. \V. Dox measurements Louise Kelley 

2,3,6-TrunethylgIucose anhydride Karl Treudenberg Benxotnfluonde and its halogenated denratives 
and Emil Braun Ber 68B, 1988(1935) —In reply to Harold S Booth, Howard M EUey and Paul E. Burch- 
the statement of Hess and Neumann (C. A 29, 6882*) J.Am Chem. Soc S7,20CtH)(1935) — Intheprepa 

that the authors' synthesis of 2.3,0-trimelbyigIucosa of PhCT, (I), the use of an excess of ShF, improves the 
anhydride is not reproducible, F and B call atteotum to yield;lb 10G3®andm —2905*. The following derlvs 
their repl) (C.A 27, 3701) to a similar criticism made oflwereprcpd m-F (H), prepd. by miration of I, re- 
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in and darkens because of atm. oxidation, and only 
wlien a lars:e mnr is used can a small part be reco\crcd. 
By pptn. from acetone-hgroin, without heating, however. 
It was obtained m clear pnsras which, after repetition of 
the process, were anal)lically pure. Their compn. cor- 
responds to Cilf.O, aCX, instead of C*lUOj xCS, as 
given by M , and mol -wt detns. point to the formula 
CiiHnOi *(CN')i '\^‘l^e be co std. unchanged 


auction to m-NII.C,H,CF,(ni) . and replacement of NH,by 1 

F b I00 9',m. -SI 5”,nV 1.5{>S0(Hwasnotaaalyz«^>; 

p.F prepd. by chlonnation of p-I C«H,Me in the presence 
of PCI4 and fluonnation of the p-FC«H,CCl« by means of 
SbFi.b 102i5’,m. -41 7%n’D’ 1 SOOfl, o-Cf, prepd. from 
e-MeC»H.NHi by replacing the NH| by Cl, and chlo^t- 
mc and then fluorinating the <ide chain, h 152 S , m 

-7 4-7 6*. «’rf 1 4644. m-Cl, prepd bj replacing the CuHntJi umie ^ njsiu. uu>.uauBcu 

XHj group of III bj Cl, u'lng the Sandineyer method, b. - from dil HCh boding ale. 1*^1 d«omposcs it mto I and 
13S 4“ m — 5o 4* nV * 1 44b6, *-Cf, prepd bycblonnat- * (COXHj), The fomiation of (CONIft)i shows that the 
me p-ClC.H,Me and fliionnatmg the p-ClC«II^CCl. thus C atoms of the (CN), are still attached to wch other m 
iSirf b, in;a.»oISbr,.b n,. -34 0*. „V 1 ««>. Hi. Th. totber facH tot IH ,<J. jii .Ibabo (, e., 

34-<ii~a, prepd by successively eoaiertmg />-XfeC,Il4- s{»U«>ntainsfreeOIlg^u;»), >ie]dsIV,formsa diaceUte, 
NHl, into 3,4-CbC.HiMe, 3.4-aiC«H,CCl,. and d,4- a dibenroate and a «^-Me ether, aclude all othij pM- 
C1 CiHiCFj b 173 5* m -12.3 2 5“, »V 1 47SC Ci- sible stnictures for III than that of a dtpyrocalechyl at- 
ha'ustive chlonnation of I apparently converted it into tmutoSxalale, 1C( NH)OC»H.OHlt (V). This stnirture 
amnt of the isomenc tn- and tetra-Cl derivs L K. explains, furthermore, why M obtains I instead of 
Evaluation of new methods of production of aniline 3 2,3-(HO)iC4HiCOjH on atk. sapon. and veiatrole with 
hydrochloride B P Fedorov Trans Insl CUm MetSO,. and only poor yield^ on b^ojbtion by the 


Tfth Jrcnmt {L S S R ) 1, lC2-5£ 1935) —Patents arc 
cniieally reviewed A procedure is described (pat ap- 
plication No 112,6^(1932)) for the production of 
PhNKj HCl with 99 6^ j leld by the interaction of atom- 
ized PhNHi and dry HCJ Chas. Blanc 

Preparing diphenylthioarea V I. Kunctrov and 
P M Aranovach J Chtm Ind (Moscow) 12, 953-4 
(1935) — The jield of (PhNIO-CS, prepd according to 
the patent of Hemming (C A 20, l(i3I) depends chiefly 
on the temp, reached during the reaction Therefore, 
when only the beat of reaction is used, excess of men 
reagents must be avoided, and the epp must be well 
msulated Yields of 98*^ are obtain^ if the mat. is 
heated on the water bath lor I hr after it has reached the 
max temp (SO*) which it can reach alone. H M. L. 


Scbotien-Baumann method With CH|Ni in ether, on 
the other hand, in m acetone almost quantitatively yields 
the dt‘SIc elher (diguoiuof dtmtdooxalale) (VI), which 
m 164* without decompn and can therefore be used for 
mol -wi detns. by the Rasi method, sapon. with 4 X 
XaOIl gives guaiacol and (CONHtlj The 1st product 
of the reaction between aq I and (CN)t is assumed to be 
a eompd nOC«H,OC( NH)CN (VII) which remains in 
soln and reacts with anot her mol of I to form the oil, 
(HOC«H,0),C(NIIj)CN (Vm) When this oil is con- 
vened imo m with dll. HCI. the soln always contains 
considerable I and NILCl There must therefore be a 
partial sphttmg off of 1 from the oil and hence the latter 
roust be an addn. product (MB) of I and VH. II ions 
(HiBOt can be used instead of HCI) produce a dispropor- 


Systhtsis of ^beazjIrnereapfoWazeaearsoaio acid , uonatiooof VTD to V, in ihccourse m which a part of the 
Tonzo Tokahashi J Fl'arm. So< Japan 5S, S75-9 I remains free and the regenerated VH u hydrolyzed to 1 
(m German 164-5(1*'35)) —^-ClCimNOi (8 g). after and (COSH»)i. Defizute proof of a further possible 
standmg vntC ale KOH (200 cc ale. and 8 5 g. ROH) change of VQ m acid soln. was obtained. If the clear 
said, with UsS. gave o-mtrophenj I mercaptan (I), m. 77*. reacuon soln. (contg VII) above the oil VIH is treated 
I (4 g ) m ate KOH and PbCHtCl (3.20 g ) on beating with dil. liCl, crystals of IV sep. after a few moments, 
on the water bath for 2 hrs. gave 4-mtropbes)l benzyl It is believed they ore formed by splitting off of HCK from 
sulfide (D), PhCl!iSC«H,NO,. m. 123*. H (2 g.) male. VH with formation of C4H4 0 C(:NH).0 (tS), which U 

(90 « ), HCI (5 cc , ca 30?^) and 15% MeCl (48 g.) on 1 1 

telling for 0 5_hi\ on the water bath gave 4-amioopbenyl 6 then hydrolyzed to IV. This smooth conversion afforded 


benzyl sulfide-HCl (IH), m. 25G*. Ill <1 g.) and AcOH 
(3 g ) on telling lor 2 hrs. on the sand bath gave 4.acet- 
amidophenyl benzyl sulfide, m 133* and 105*. in 
(0 5 g ) on boiling gently with £zCl (3 cc ) for 3 hrs. gave 
4-benx^idapbenyl benzyl sulfide, m. 1S2* The di- 
azouium compd. of lU and Not-AsOi gave p-hcnzyl- 
mercaptobenzenear^onic acid, C«HiCH<SCiHbAsOaH), de- 
compg. about 250®, light yellow needles. FIN. 


means for detecting the presence of VH in the reaclioa 
mat. It was found that as loizgas there was stiU much 1, 
all the VH combbed with it to form VIH, and only toward 
the end of the reaction was there any considerable amt. of 
vn. Previous addn. of add should therefore completdy 
prevent the sepn. of the oil, and, as a matter of fact, by 
addn of 10% H,EOi (based on the amt. of I used) the 
reaction VH — ► HI cau be effected without any sepn. of 


AcUon of dicyanogen on phenols Georg Hahn and ’ VIH; at the same time the reaction VH — IX 


Walter Leopold, ^rr. 68B, 1974-86(1935) , cf Machek, 
C. A. 27, 3®22 —In his report of the study of the action of 
(CN), on phenols (the 3 C,H,(OH), and C«H,(OH), 
and the 2 Ci»Hi(OH)) M makes the surpnsing statement 
that pyrocatechol (I) undergoes nudeus substituiion to 
give the hitherto unknown S-cyanopyrocatechoI (D), all 
the other phenols and ruphthols formmg very labile addn 
producU. On repeating h» work, it was found that when , 
purified (CN), is passed into aq. I there soon seps an od, 
^ar at first, which gradually becomes redder and redder. 
Cm long standing it decomposes and deposits a small amt 
of the <^!aL 0/ M.'s supposed H, which, after decanting 
from the water and rubbmg repeatedly with ether, he 
obtained as a reddish powder, m. 19S“, m 52% yield. 
H.andL find that the conversion of the oil mto thecryst. 
tewder COT be effected almost metantaneously, with 


► IV 1: 


slight evolaiion of hea^ by of dU. HCI, giTOg 70% 9 m ddNaOH and 


favored and the yield of HI is decreased to 40-50%. The 
ratio of the products tV.IH depends also on the velocity 
with which the (CN), is passed m, if it is passed in very 
rapidly the yield of HI is increased, while with a v cry slow 
rate up to 40% of IV may be formed. This does not yet 
exhaust the reaction possibilities between (CN), and I. 
If NaHjPOl is used to allow the formation of VIII there 
IS fonned, often exclusively but generally along with IH, 
a new conipd. After passbg in the (CN)- for about 2 hrs , 
there sep. crystals (X) (S22 g from 10 g. I), m. 144“ (de- 
compn.). At a const, rate of flow of the (CN), and a Ps 
of 3 C, HI b obtained directly without sepa. of oil and 
with only an insignificant amt. of IV; at/>n4 OXbfonred 
along with a little HI; at pn 4 9-5 3 the ppts. become more 
and more oiJv, and at Pa 5 3, as also b pure water, VHl 
deposited. X has the compn (CiH,0,N),; it dissolves 


a colorless cryst. substance (HI), m. 220*. It does not 
melt without decompn., howev er. If the resolidified mdt 
is sublimed in recaa, somewhat more than M% is rec uv aed 
as earbonjldioxybenzene (IV) (Einhom and Lmdenberg. 
Ann. 300, 141) Becau'e of its instability, HI was not 
vecrystd. from PhNO,. Neither w Jf.'s proposed puri- 
fieation method J^bs. in dil NaOH and reppln. ^th 
HCI) suitable; ^ undergoes cleavage almost i 


a Na,C6,, Without color at first 


but after a tune the sob. 'is turned brown by the a 
Contrary to HI, which can be crystd. from dil. HCl X 
IS decomposed by hot water and by cold dil. HCI mto I 
NH,Q and (COiH),. It is believed that at the aciditv of 
the NalljPO, sob. (pa 4.9) water adds at the double bond 
the NH group to form (C(NH,)(0H)0C«H40H], 
(X). Such addn. docs not occur with preformed HI 
and hence the addn of H,0 is assumed to be sim.i-^T to 
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tliatori.vi*..Vn(+H,0)— HOC.H.C(OH)(NH,)CN{+ 1 
I) — HOCJI.OC(KH,)(OH)C( NH)OCai.OH (+Hrf)) 
-•X. X contains 2 HO groups which can be methylated 
with CMjNi and 4 acetylatable HO groups In poa-aq 
medium (hfeOII was used) I treated a short ttrae with 
(CN)> gave crjslals (XI) of the compa (CtHiOiK)s> sol 
m dll IS'aOH, with brown color, only after some length of 
time, and not methylated by CHiNi If, here again, 
Vn IS formed pnmanly. the simplest assumption ts that 
the free HO group in VII plays the same role as the 2nd * 
mol of I m the formation of VII or the H^O at d 9 in the 
formation ofX VH—O C.H4 O C(KHj)CN’-.IO 0^*4 


O C(NHi)-], (XI) The NHj groups are apparently not 

acctylatable.for heatmgwith AcQ resmifiesS HyditJy- 
sss wtth cold dll HCl gives a whole senes o! cleavage 
products, depending on the length of action I, (COtM),. j 
(COVHi)i, or the stxalled quadroialate, m 130*, 
m 1 ease lie c-HOCtHi ester of (CO|H)j was at;>o obtained 
in small yield The action of (CK)i on phenols tberefore 
aJwaj’s consists in addn of the phenolic HO at the C N 
unions, in no case is there Of substitution on the nocteus. 
An unproved form of app for the prepn of (CN)t from 
KCN and CuSO, is described Dtbenteale of III, m 
129-30“ e/ier of X, m 129-30*, Utrttuetale.m 

105* XI, decomposes 139" C A. R. * 

Prepaiabon nf pure benzyl acetate E Shapiro 
ifasUbelno Zhtrerot Dela 11, 321 2(1933) — PbCRiOAc. 
b|o 03-4*. was obtained from a mat of PhCHjOH. AcjO 
and 3% w the catalytic mixt (10 parts of ActO and 1 part 
of H1PO4 (d 1 7) prepd 43 hn before using) by slimng 
24 hrs at 33* The reaction ntm was dJd with HiO. 
AcOH was removed and the product after neutraloacion 
with 10^ KajCOi was dned with anhyd KaiSO< and re> « 
dtstd Chas Blanc 

propethes and uses of some homoloo of o<asirtaa- 
namaldehyde R fors4c Set/enstedtr-Zli 6i, o97*B 
(1035) — Example eompns illustrate the use in perfumery 
of a-phefl>lcianaaaldehyde and wious a-alhylcinnain* 
aldehydes, alkyl representing, resp , Me, Et, Pr, Bu, Am, 
hexyl, beptyl, octyl, nonyl and deeyl j W. Perty 
New ezpcnments in the camphene senes Betenuna' 
bon of the structure of camphenelsuronoUc acid Osaaa 0 
Aschas Sm Sit FfTtnua CemmertMianes Fkit ’iloti 
8. No 1. 13 pp(1935). ci C A 4 , 3200, 5. 3577, 
3579, 35S0, 6, 1144 —Attempts to prep the anhydride 
of camphenu and (I) by dry distn at normal pressure 
resulted m decompn into CO and a viscous product wlucb 
distd over This could be sepd by steam distn into 2 
monobasic acids, vit , camphenontc and (U), tbe con- 
stitution of which IS known, and cafipknclauranolie and . 
(in), which was volatile with water vapor ^"ben tv- ’ 
distd ra rocao m b. 129*, d,. I 01S7, Io]d 2*51' (I dm 
tube), ketone test neg The acidity, detd by titratKm 
with NaOH, corresiicinded to that calcd for III No laU, 
non<rystg , soapy, Ba sail, readily scf in water: Ca 
sell, needles, which ppt on addn of CaCli to an aq soln. 
of the Ka salt, but redissolve in excess of water. A"i<dr, 
recrystd twice f r om ale , m 139*, sol in AcOH and ale , 
slightly sol m benzene and water, insol in cold ligroin. s 
Prepn * Add 0.8 g FC1« to 2 g III in a small flask, mix, 
and let stand for 4S hrs to sep H,PO» Cool, decant the 
acid chlonde, drop by drop, mto properly cooled 25% 
NH,OH and dry tbe pptd amide by suction In vtew of 
tbe formula for 1 CO can be cleaved in 2 different ways, 
giving 2 possible formulas for HI, viz : 




as represented by IV, was neg. 


HCOiH 


at high temp, and pressure, which in the presence of the 
same arrangement ^ 6 C atoms should lead to a hydrolytic 
decompn of HI into COMci and l-pentanone-3-car- 
boxylic acid (VI), also gave a neg test. A great no 
of ezpts on the oxidation of in with RhInO« in neutral, 
acid or alk coins did not yield VI m a single case. In 
accordance with these observations it is concluded that 
the structure of 111 corresponds to that of V. D T. 

8-Methylhydnndane denvabves, and the nr- and 
tfans - 2 - methyl - 1 - carbozycyelopentane - 2 - acebc 
acids, Chang-Rong Chuang, Cbi-Mmg hla and Vu-Lin 
Tten Bn 68B, 1945-52(1933).— Some S-methyl- 

h)dnfldane denvs. and similar eompds. have bees syn- 
thesized lew the ultimate purpose of synthesizHig the 
parent hydrocarbon (I) of the bile acid and sterol groups 
it was assumed that by condensation of S.S^tkiio-S- 
mflhylkydnniane (II) with l-metiyI-2-acetylcycloheiene 
(in) according to Michael, and subsequent rmg closure, 
there might be obtained a compd. (IV) which, on Clem- 
mensen reduction of the CO groups, followed l^ catalytic 
hydrogenation of the double bond, would give I The 
synthesis of II is described in the present paper; the eipts 
now being earned out on the condensation of H snth III 
are reserved for a bter communication m condenses 
smoothly with CHi(COiEt)i m the presence of KaOEt 
to £f S.S-^slae-^-melliylhydnndafie-l^arhaiyJaie (V), 
which yields U on hydrolysis H behaves in all respects 
bke dihydronsorcitic^, it is a strong acid, easily sol ta 
alkalies and KsiCOt, and pves a brown color snUi FeQi 
The diketone structure is confinDed by the (ormstim 
of a dioxime and a eharactenstie condensation product 
(VI) with HCHO Qemmensea reduction pves 3- 
msthyth^nudene (VU) Anetnpl* were made to dehydro- 
genate VC snth Se at 300* to Ci>Hi to obtai2i,dvKt proof 
of the possibibiy of expanding a 3- to a 6-membered nng 
by entrance of tbe angular Me group into the nng, as u 
believed to occur in lie fcsmation of ^rysene from cnoles- 
terOI These attempts were unsaecBsfal, probably be- 
eanse of tie re1ati\-ely low b p of VC, so that a suffi- 
ciently high temp could not be attained m the dehydro- 
genation C IS smoothly oxidized by alk hypobromitesto 
C HB ri and nS'!-nei%i!-l'<arboxycycloPfyitam-!-atetu and 
(Vin). Oxidation with hot coned HNO4 or sntb alk 
KMnO, gives an d 3 from which also a small amt, of VIC 
can be isolated. The ctr-conflguration is assigned to 
Vm, by analogy with other acids contg a CO|H group 
uoited directly to tbe rmg, on the basis of the instabiity 
of vin toward IlCl, with which at ISO’ it pves the irons- 
fsomer (tX) VTC smoothly forms a ns-ankyinds (X) 
winch TtgeneratesVIII on hydrolysis IX on sunilar treat- 
ment with AciO likewise forms X instead of a Irans- 
anbydode. X is leiy stable; long heating at 240* does 


CH, CHj.CMe CIH, 

I I I 

CH| CH, CMe CH— CH— CH CH, CH, 

* JL ' 

CH, CH, CH CH, CH, 

d) 


CO— CH, CMe CH, 

CH, CO— CH CH, in. 


CH, . CH, C CMe, CH, CH, CnCMe,CO,H 

, iH{co,H) CH, l:n=^(^ 

(IV) (V) 

Tbe double bond is evident from tbe instantaneous dis- 
coloration of RMcO, and Br solM , resp , when an aq , 
alk (NaCO») soln of IH is added. The eryst., acid oxi- 
dauon products Iberehy obtained were m all raers uientKal 
with n The Thiele test, charactenzmg the group 


CO Cn, CMe CH, 

CH, cir, chie i!h c — is ch, in, 
CH, 01— CO CH 
(IV) 


not alter its configuration The configuration of U has 
not yet been defuutely established, but since it gives 
VTIT by 3 different methods of oxidation it is very probable 
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that it also has the cM-configuration. The same is tnie 
of V and of VII. The results reported by CIcmo and Dtcken- 
son m a paper ( C. /1 . 29, 5S34') which appeared after the 
present one was written nyrec with those of the authors 
fts rceanis the sj’nthesis of VII and its attempted dehydr^ 
gecatiOD. V (S09o yield), thick yellowish oil, bi 100-70 , 
giN-es a dark red color with TeCli, monosrmtcarbarone, 
m. rOSt-9® (dccompn.). 11 (459o fro*” V with boiluiK 


quercetin (III), CuH,oOi. ni. 30C*. Oxidation of HI save 
colorless needles, m. and do not depress the nt. p. 

of pentaacetylfiuercetin (tn. 1S9-91*). The hydrolysate 
gaie glucosaxone and rhamnosaxone. Quercetin may 
exi:.t in the form of rhamnose glucosidc. In the course of 
the isolation of I, N. also isolated inositol, CtHuOt, m. 
225®. F* I* Nakamura 

Uie alkaloids of ergot, ergometiine. Chassw^Moir. 


5*A'IlCl),bi 145-8“, m 00-2*. also obtained by boiling V ^ PJiarm. J 13S. C3(1W5); cf C. /I. 29, 5593*. 

with ale KOH diorime. m 137-S*: melh^ttnebts- * Ergometrinine. S. Smith and G. M. Timmis. Ibid. 

(VI), m. IM-l*: «1 .n 135, 212,^ C. A. 29, 7330-. , dbo>t 


(:,4.^itheto•S•nlelhithydnndane) (VI). 

dll alkali hydroxides but insol in NajCOi VII, bw 
8S'2® VIII (1 2 g. from 3 g. crude 11 with NaOBr). m 
165-6”; di-.(4g Mir. diartiiidr. m 202-1* X, from Vlll 
boiled 40 min with 10 sols AciO, m 93-4* IX, m. 101- 
2*, mixed m p with VIII, 101-25*. Dtanilide,m ^5G- 
7*. mixed m. p with the dianihde of VIlI, 160-76* 
CAR. 

Dunethylindole L Petrova and D APsin Afasto- 
bolno ZhroToe Delo 11. 320(1935) —A yield of 80-90% 
of a,/J-dimethylindole, m 95®, was obtained by following 
the method of Ger pat 574,819 Chas Blanc 

A new synthesis of Imldaxole derivabres. Rudolf 
Weidenhagcn and Roland Herrmann Ber 68B, 1953-61 
(1935) —See C A 29, 7978* CAR 

The anbseunbe vitsimn IV A. W3ndaus, R Tsche- 
sche and R Grewe Z ph^ttol Ckfm 237, 98-101 
(1935), cf C A 29, 199* — The sulfate of xatamin Bi 
on oxidation with Ba(MnO<)i jnelded a burr, C«IIi*N«. 
whidi was pptd as the pierolonate and punCed through 
the pteralt, m 224 5® (decompn ), and HCl salt, m 263* 
(foaming and sepn of NH,C1) The base is believed to 
be a diammodimethjlpynmidine. The 2 KH» groups 
are probably on adjacent carbons One of tJie<e is dens*^ 


Alkaloids of Slnomenum and Cocculus. xi.IV, _ Phe- 
nolic alkaloid of CocculustnIobus.D. C, 3. Constitutioa 
of DOiTsemsanfle Heisaburo Kondo and Masao Tomita. 
J Pham Sac Jaftiii 55,911-13(1935) (m German 170-1). 
— Notmenisanne. CttHB(0Me),(0H)(-O-),(NMc)(-N). 
m 223*. On methylation it ga\e memsanne, CmIIm* 
3 NtO>(OMe)j, m 164* XLV Renew on the biscoc- 
launne a iVni nlds A conslderabon from the stereochemical 
and biogenic standpoint Ibtd. 914-53. — A renew. 

F 1. Nakamura 

Punficabon of the alkaloid from Chmese hanfangchi. 
Shao-Kwang Liu, Chtch Ma and Shih-Yi Li. Pharm. 
Chem Research Repts (Chma) I, No 1, 1-11(1935); 
d IIsu, C. A. 29, 7579* and J Chinese Chem. 5oc. 3, 
365(1935) — The alkaloid Irom Chinese hanfangchi can 
* be extd. ciiher by soaking the plant material m 5% AcOH 
for 2 months and then heating at 40-50“ for 2 days, of 
by extg S limes with 95% ale. The free alkaloid is liber- 
ated from Its salt by NatCOi. It is then punded by dis- 
solving in ale., extg the ale. soln with ether, pptg. as 
pho-phate, recry’stg the phosphate from ale., repptg. 
the free alkaloid by adding NH^Oll to an aq soln. of 
the pure phosphate, and boally recrystg. the alkaloid 


of the vitamin to thiocUrome it is believed that the ClI of 
the tbiazole ring u changed to CO which in turn condenses 
with the NHi on the pynmidine nng, forming the S-nug 
system of thiochrome 


I CMe’C— CH.CHtOII 

.1 / I 


from the thiaxole ring of the vicamin. In the oxidation j from acetone or ether Both hanfangchi and mofoogchi 

., ..., . V., J .t.. -V. -t (5Q„jht from the Nanking market) yield apparently the 

same alkaloid, m. 215-17* (uneor.) C. L. Tseng 
Oiganie chemical Idenhficaboa of the tlbdoid fnm 
Chinese hanfangchi Sbao-Rwang Liu and Cben*ro Lo. 
Pham. Chem. Reseatth Repts. (China) 1, No. 1» I3-2S 
(1935); cf. preceding abstr. — By applying known meth- 
^s of study, the alkaloid from hanfangchi, |a]V * 4- 
280 8 (m CilCli), was shown to possess in its mol. 1 
6 double bond, 1 carbonyl, 2 MeO and 1 NMe groups. 

C. L. Tseng 

Punficabon of the alkaloid from Japanese hanfangchi 
Shao-Kwang Liu, Chieh Ma and Shih-\1 Li. Pham. 
Chem Research Rtpis. (China) 1, No. 1, 29-35(1935); 
cf. preceding absiis. — The alkaloid from Japanese 
hanfangchi, which is more difhcult to isolate than that 
from the Chinese plant and i> present in very small 


N . C— Me 

“C^ yCr 1 

N— o-NKi cn— S 

Mtamln Bi 

N=C— Me CMe.C— CH,CHiOII 

-< >-< 


quantity only, is best isolated and pun£ed by the following 
' procedure Soak the powd plant material m 95% ale. 
for 2-3 weeks (or percolate with ale. until all the alkaloid 
IS extd ), evap. the nearly black solo., filter, ext. the fil- 
trate with petroleum ether to remove oil and fats, treat 
the mother liquor with Pb acetate, filter again, treat the 
filtrate with H1SO4 to remove Pb, and then ppt. the free 
alkaloid by adding NajCOi or NILOH to the last filtrate. 

T n. - - Shake this ppt. and the mother liquor with ether, evap 

967-78(1935)(ra ^ the ether, dissolve the residue m dil HCl and filter 

Gcman 1.0-6): cf. C.A.29. 7982*.— From thealc.ext again Add NILOH to the filtrat 

ot the flower of Cosmos bipinnolus, Cav. N. (cf C A 
isolated a glucosidc, cormonen (I), CnH,IOiu 
m. ITS . Ac dOTv., Culli,0,k.\ci. m. 207-S*. Hydroly- 
sis of I with 10% HtSO, for 10-12 hrs gave, accord- 


Thiochrome 

Ttom the mother liquor ol the CtHiiNi base, ciyst prod- 
ucts contg. N but no S. m. 224*, 225* and ISO*, resp . 
were obtained but not m sufficient quantity for ideoti- 
. A. W. Do* 

Glucoslde of the flavone of the white flower IV. 
Consbtnents of Closmos bip'mnatns. Car. Tohicbiro 
Aokaoki. ^ *** — «•-- V-.-. .. 


equation C,iH,0,. HjO + H,0 *='C„li,rf), (D) 
+ C4H1SO4 + HjO, apigenm (II) and glucose. II m 547* 
Apigenin acetate, C,4HiO».\c,, m. 181-2*, and did not 
depress the w - ' ■ 


ogam Add NILOII to the filtrate and shake the mixt. 
with ether as before. Dry the ether ext. and pass in dry 
HCl gas, when the HCl salt of the alkaloid is pptd. as a 
white ppt. This HCl salt is reaystd. several limes from 
acetone and thus obtained pure The free alkaloid m. 
166-3* (uneor), HCl salt, m 235-9® (uneor.). This 
alkaloid is possibly identical with the sinomemne I'olated 
by Japanese chemists from the same plant, but it is evi- 


diHerent Irom that obtamed fron! the Chines^ 
• C»H-0,. m. 216-12*. hanfangchi bought in Nanking. C. L. Tseng 

Organic chemical identification of the al^oid from 


Methjlation of I with Mel gave a coropd', m. 205-5*! 
«hKh on hydrob-xis gave a coinpd , m. 258-9*. which 
not depress the m. p. ot acacetin. Methylatioa ol I 
wh CHtN, gave a glucosidc. CjiH-.O,,. m. 2K”. whKh 
f^iT HjSO. gave apigemn di-Me ether. 

L|4H,O,(OM0 j. m 2t). . The mother liquor (from which 
* aws isolated) gave on hjdrolysis with 10% HiSOt 


Japanese hanfangchi. Shao-Kwang Liu and Chen-Fo Lo 
Pharm. Chen. Research Repts. (China) 1, No 1, 37-49 
(1935); el. precedmgabstrs.— The alkaloid from Japanese 
hanfangchi has the mol. formula CiiHbN 04, [a]‘^ —66* 
(m CHCW , and is a mono-acid base. By known methods 
of study. It IS shown to contain 1 double bond, I carbonyl 
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lphajolicOH,twoMeOandone NMefroups Itsfomula 1 tion of the double bond m I h between Ci and either Ct 
can therefore be written as CiiHu( CO)(OK)('NMe)- or C« but has not been definitely located in the present 
(Ohle)j Posable altematire structural formulas are investigation The genetic relationship existing between 
discussed C. t. Tseng epume, sbifcimic and gallic ands is pointed out and the 

Quimc acid and denrattres VI Degradatloa of probaMity of the formation of the latter by loss of H|0 

thilaime acid to acom&c acid Hermann O. L Fischer and dehydrogenation is suggested C R Addmall 

and Gerda Dangsehat Jlelv Chtm Acta 18, 1204-C Lignia and related compounds ZII Methanol lignm. 
(1935); cl C. A 29, 1000’.— The necessardy care/uJ Frrtz Brauai and Harold Hibbcrl C 9 » J. ^search 133, 
oxidation of Me shOumate (I) was earned out by the slow 28'81{I935) — Methanol hgnin was prepd. by ettg 

addn of a 10^ HIO, soln contg 0J12 tnol O, to a solo ^nucewood meal with abs MeOH, using IICI ascatalyst 

of 1 83 g of I (0 01 mol } in lU cc H 2 O at room temp In 5 small, bomb tulie expts , methanol linin prepns 
After 30 mms the HI formed was retnorved by shaking having the same MeO content (about 21 0%) were ob- 
witb 7 g AcOAg, the soln was neutralized with HCI and tamed, the product in each case being apparently homo- 
filtered through animal black The filtrate was chilled geceous The methanol ligtus was acetylated, partially, 
with ice and treated with a cooled soln. of fi0% perpro- mecbylalcd by treatment with CHjN'i and taily methyl-' 
pionicaad(cf Ans and Frey, C. A. 6 , 2737) correspond' aied with MejSOi and HaOH From the elementary 
leg to 2 S-3 zDols of active O. Alter standing overnight, analyses aod the ratio of hfeO in (he ongiaal methanol 
the reaction nuxt was heated on the steam bath and, on 3 bgmn to that la the diazomethane methylated compd a 
eessation of gas evolution, was evapd in tonia The par- fonnula for the smallest building unit of the methanol 
nail} cryst residue was taken up in 20 ce. of 2 ^ KaOIf, hgmn and for the native bgmn can be diviv^ Tbe lat- 
heated for 1 hr. at and, after precise acidification with ter u represented by the empirical formula C<tHt-Oi<. or, 
HiSOt, was taken down to dryness in loois Kepeaied eipaixled, C<iHnO((OMe)i(OH)t XIII The s trurtu re 
eztn of the residue with AcOEt gave 0 G g (33%) of and properties of glycol Lgjim H. R Cray, E. C King, 
aconitie acid (H), CJfiOi, m 184-91* (C. A 23, 1876), Fntz Brauns and Harold Hibbcrl, /6tJ 33-47 — Ligmn 
transformed, in 75% yields, to tncarballybc acid, m 157- was eitd from spruce wood meal with (CHjOH)j contg 
S', by emtalytte hydrogenatfon la the presence of Pd D, (a) 0 05% and (b) 0 2% HCI On purification the two 
but with a lower ci p , was prepd m almost the same * glycol lignins were found to contain 10 0 % OMe and 
yields by a corTespoiidnig procedure starting with free €2.8% C, and 10 6 % OMe and 04 7% C, resp. The aq 
shilumie acid Qmnic acid similarly yields 30% of citnc glyc^ mother bquor was found to contain a sol lignin- 
acid The dialdebyde resulting from the HIO, oiidatimi carbohydrate compd The glycol lignm could be sepd into 
oflwaspptd from the HI- and Ag-free sola bytheaddo a CHCti-msol andaCHClrsol fractiisn, each having the 
of 2r4-duutropheo}lhydrazu)e, as the same cbetn rompn and yielding the same methylated 

fiien^A^rasoiie, ra ld3*, in 75% ywldi products From the glycol tigua, purified by means of 

Vn Configuration of shiksniic and I5uf — dioiane^tber, acetylated and methylated denvs were 

XhhydrostukasK acid (I) (C A. 24. 464), m ISO*, lat'J , prepd , as were also tnryl dmvs of glycol lignia and 
—13 45 (in HiO) (tn-Ac doiv , bi 1 (aDh>dnde, premetbyUted glycollignia The introduction of 3 tntyl 
m 171-3*), anilide, in. 145-7*), was heated to 100% groups indicates the presence of 3 primary ale groups in 
and.after the totalevolutioaoffas, wasdistd a(0.2inin (be original lignin GI>co1 ligrun can l>c both partially 
from a bath at 220*. The distillate was taken up in and completely dcmetbylated by use of HI The effect 
)>(eOH and, on the addn of AcOEt to the coned solo , of (be glycol radical on the value in the Zeisel detn 
yielded dthi^roshiiimK acid Isctone (Q) , CtHid3<, m 14G- was studied and an equation dni\ ed lor the correction 
7*t —143^*, which was complecdy (seit to (AcO}<- of (he hfeO value The bearing of the results os Che 

Pb AcOH (C. A. 29, 1000*). Treatment of I with AciO fonnula proposed previously for methanol lignin is dis- 
gave the dt-Ae dmt of H, Ci,Hi<Oi, m 145-4% {o)^ 6 cussed XTV. The action of lead tetraacetate and of 
—133.3* (inordinary CHCli). The working up of a soln. mefCtirtc acetate on glycol ligain denvatives KR.Cray, 
of 1 g of shikimic acid (III) m 20 ec of dry McjCO Fntz Brauns and Harold Hibbert Ibid. 48-00 —Fully 
^tmtg 1% HCI yielded 1 1 g (90%) of aceioneshikimic methybted glycol lignin (OMe, 30 4%) was treated with 
acid (C. A. 24, 404), m 184* (decompn ) Hi alv> gave Pb(OAc )4 and with Hg(OAc)j In the first case the AcO 

a (n-Ac drrie , CitHiiOi, bi I 21 ^ 10 *, decompg on heat- group was introduced to the extent of 115% tilth 

ing at 24O-C0*, particidarly in the presence of a trace of Hg(OAe)t in ale , the sol- reaction was the substitution 
HCI, to « AcO(iH,CO-H, m 130*. The working up of a of H by the llgOAc group, iJicri being no addn of 

soln of 10 g of Me shikimate (IV) in l(»l cc ol MejCX) ElO or loss of ileO groups Mlcr repeated mercunza- 

contg 1% HCI gave He tteprcfiyltdentihiitmaie (V), ^ twn the final product contained 42 7% of Hg,i e ,aratio 
CiiHifOi. b .1 IK)’, loluenesuifmaU dent , Cidle^S, of mUoduced Hg atoms to original McO groups of 1.1 
ra. CG-^*, cleaved with AcOH to the nuynoMuenerulfan- IV, Phenol glycol lignin Fritz Brauns and Harold 
oZe of rV, CiiHiiOS, m 137-S*; Fi dern K , JfO*. K&bert Ibid 55-CO. — Phenol condensation prodocts of 
catalyticaily reduced to the benzoate, m 121 *, jirepd glycol bgmn. of a premetbylated and a fully methylated 
by the acetoaitation and benzoylafion of reduc^ IV glycol bgnia hare been pre^ In each case it has been 
(C A. 29, 10C9’) a'^ cleaved to the miwm-Bi drift ol found that, on the basis of the 5 MtO groups present in 
TV, (5 uHuO», m 13G*. Treatment of V with MeOM- the onguial glycol hgmn, 3 mols of phenol react with one 
HHi gave gixid yields of tsepropjhdentshtktmamide (VI), g bgnio unit by nuclear condensation, and when the product 
Cl jlii04K,m IK)*, which could not be further acetonatrf is worked up immediately no loss of MeO groups occurs 
with MejW contg HCI The hydrogenation product of With the fiiHy methylated glycol Iignm in 1 expt , some 
VI could not be isolated but with a mill of pyridine and of the MeO groups were removed but the OH groups thus 
AciO was converted into cryst itoaoccffyhscprapjluiene- formed could not be retoetbj lated wtrb CHjXi, thus indi- 
dthyiroshitiKionide, CnHiiNO,, m 125*, and on treat- eating their probable aliphatic character Quercetm docs 
reenl soth BrCl and pyndine gave the pieaebeiuoaU aj not give a pbemA condcnsalion product under the same 
nepro^hdeiudihydreibikiniU ceid nilrile, CiTHitXOa. m condiiuns }. M . Shipley 

XOh-0^ Prom the formation of H, its rotation and t^t Oxidahnn of 3-e^dihydrochoUsteTol acetate widi 
of Its di'Ac compd , and the prepo of V a conSguratKMi 9 cfcronue oxide 3 Epihydrozyallocholaiuc aod S 
of 1 IS proposed in which the following groups in the Kuwata and T Toyama J I’ham Soe Japan 55, 
1-, 2-, 3-, 4-, 5- and G-posifions are on 1 side of (he plane 978-84{{93j)(ni German 183-4) —Oiidation of epi- 
contg the C atoms CO>H, H. H, OH. OH and H and dibydrocho’estcrol acetate (I), m with CrOi, 

the remaining subsliloenti H, H, OH, H, H and H are aecteding toRuzicka, f C. A 29. fiJO'j gave 3-epiacetoxy. 
on the opoosiie side In III the configuration around the allocbdlanic acid, CsiHfsO,, I'M/i* (cor). Liel^rrman's 
OH<arTying C atoms is the same but the COiH group, pb^osterol reaction is pos The Va salt of I (3 g ) on 
e^trrJled by the double linkage, will be directly in the beatmg snth 4% ale KOH (ISO cc ) on the water bath 
tiane (4 thermgin the naturally occ mfu ig acid Thepon- for 2 hrs Zase, after adln of HCI, 3-vpihydroryaIl'>- 
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, - . ;j /yj\ PHD fti 244* feor 1 MetByla* ^ free acid, fZimcoW*** /ATff* ni. 316“, was similarly obtained 

b,c<»dii.t,o=mth.pr=««ot2A'HCl»du.au,=»t 


uoa of n gave 3-<piIiydroiy^odiolamc methylate *ster 
of n, IB. l&t.5* (tor.i. Methylaiioa of epi- 

acetoxyallocholamc aad gai-e S-epiacetoiyallocboJanic 
methyl ester. C«ir«0,. m. US" (cor.). Oxidation of 
n with CrOj give 3-tetoalkicliolanic acid, CatHtiOii ni 
1S7" (cor.). F- 1- Nakamura 

Nor- and bisnorlithocbohc acids F Rcicdcl and 
NiederLindcr. Ber 683. 196'>-73(1935).— For the deg- 
radation of the side chain of lithocbolic acid (I) Py 1 
and 2 C atoms, essentially the Vr'ielafld. Schlicbtmg and 
Jacohi method (C A 21, 590) was used. In prepg the 
Me ester of I it was observed that CIIjN, gives the 
Me ester, m 125-7“, which seps with 1.5 luols XfeOH, 
but HCl gas m abs MeOH gives an alc.-free labile /stcr, 
m 00-3“, which, on long standing and recrystn from 
MeOII or on heatmg about 0.5 hr above its - - 


into the higher-melting stable i 


by condensation tn the presence o __ 

of the products with dd. NII<OIl and AcOII and extn. 
with CHCh. finally recrystg. from MeOII. Condeosabon 
m the presence of FeQj yielded ferroMin IXa, tn. 2G5“, 
from which the df-ife ester, m. 2G3-1®, was obt^ed by 
esterification with MeOH-HCl. Two glaucobUins iso- 
fflcnc with the above IXa were prepd for purposes of 
comparison. Glaucobiltn Xllla was obtamed as the 
dt-Me ester, m. 246-7“, by condensation of lonnyl- 
neoxantbobtlirubic acid with neoxanthobilinibic acid in 
McOH by means of 4&% HBr. The corresponding /crrt>- 
btltn Xllla, m 275*. was obtained by treatment of 
mesobdirubin XIII tn AcOII with FeCh and IICl, and 
este^ed to the di-ile ester, m. 2S2 5“. The 2nd isomer, 
elaueo^tn Ilia, was obtained as the di-Me ester, m. 
237 5-8 S“, by condensation of tsoneoianthobilirubic acid 


arranges m.i, lut - 

esters give 1, on even mild hydrolysis £i «t«T, from 1 
with HCl-EtOH, m 92-3“ Betisyl ester, needles with 1 
HjO, m U5-8" J~Ac dene of I, from I boiled wth 
Ac.O. m 169“ , £l rslrr, from the Et ester of I with Ac/>, 
m 90-1*, sphts off the Ac group on attempted sapoo to 
the free acid The Me ester (3 9 g ) of I in 30 cc. ether 
dropped in the course of 1.5-2 hrs into a boilmg soln 
prepd from 8.5 g Mel and I S g Mg in 15 cc ether 


Both 3 with CHjOj and AciO and estcnfication with JleOH-HCl. 


Condensation of {onuylneosanthobitirubic acid with 
isoncobilirubic acid tn MeOH by 48% HBf gave meso- 
btltfudsH, while formylneobilirubic acid with isoneo- 
xanthobilinibic acid yielded rresobtlirhodin A W. Dox 
Chemistry oi sterols Jaromir Itadacdc and 

Franii^ Fink Casopu Ceskosloe ieicriur/ra 15. 206-12 
(19^) —Of the 0 5% unsaponifiable substances found in 
Oleum pruni armentacae phytosterol formed 90^ 


gives, after removal of unchanged I with filing ale * sample 1 there was found 0221% of phytosterol, O.I' 


Nadil, about 3 f of fioreptcoprost'}ne‘3,^4-diol (D). 
needles from MeOII, m 141 2“ • addn of water t£> the 
mother liquors gives OB g- of leaflets of the same id P 
and mued ra. p. but cootg 1 mol HjO of crystn *'»• 
acetate, ni. 79-M“, gives with CrOj (6 atoms O) tn AcOII 
50% of J-atelilHorlitlieckelu and, m. lT5-6“, hydrolysed 

to nerltlhoehoUe (a-d-kydrnyncrekeljnte) and (III), , — 

which m. 170-1“, resolidises and m. again l81-2“. J^e ^ CaH*0(D.^e)Brt 
ester of in, m 90-100“, Ei ester, m. 85-6*. With eold 
CrOf-AcOH m gives dehydrenofliihetkclse (J-Icianer* 
eiuLititc) and, m 179-SO", Me ester, m. 90“, femt- 
earbasene, to. 208-10* (decompn.). Btsnotepteo^oslssne- 
3,23^ial (ZV), prepd. like n from the hte ester ot HI, 
crystals with 0.5 KjO, m 19G-7* , dweeiole, m. 10&-6*. 
AeetylbtsncrlUkoekclte and, from IV treated with ActO 
(it u not necessary to isolate the diacetate) and oitdued 


of which was free and 0 (M% bound as the ester, 
crysid from ether, sterol forms needle or ruler -like crystals. 
The I no of sterol isolated from the above was C1229. The 
formula of sterol crystd from ale was found to be 
CtiHi»0 HjO and that of the sterol crystd from ether 
CnHwO The Br deriv of acetylated sterol forms a 
powder-like substance, m 86“, with the probable formulas 
“ " Karpenko 


CofTosioo in ihe production of ethylene chlorobydrin 
(Iskra) 9. Deh> droandrosterone (Bulenasdc, el of.) 
IIF. Testosterone — Iransfonsalios of dehy^oandroster* 
one into androstenediol and testosterone (Butenandt, 
Haniscb) IIF. Reactions of sulfuryl diaiaide (Wood) 6. 


mth CrO., roseu'with i.S Ilio. mVfllO-iil*. J/e 6 if"* 

m 148-60*. CAR. Martin MQller-Cunradi, inventors). Ger. 617,503, 


The bile acids XLVU Martin Scbenck. Z. phfstoL 
Chem. 237, 103-12(1035). cf C A. 29. 6S9S*.— The 
kctolactamtncarboxylic acid CjiHjtNOa. of the bifiauc 
acid senes, by treatment with 57% IINOi for 0 day# was 
converted into the aminontirtle CsAImNiOi* (I),decompg 
205-7“. The product was identical with a previous prepn 
d from the osime lactam of bilianie aad. The yield 
s increased to W 8% by shortening the reaction time 
to 5 days. Refluxing ol 1 with 10% HO added HA> 
formation of an amsnaamide CttHnNtOn, decorops 226*, 
idenucal with a previous prepn. The identity of I was 
further establish^ by a Beclmann leairangeinent I® the 
3-aad, m. 203“. A. W’. Doi 

Synthetic experiments on the constitution of the hO* 
pigment. SIV. Synthesis of glancohiba, and on mpbiltn 
and mesobiliviolm. Walter feiedel. Z. Phynal. Ckem 
237,8-34(1935). cf. C. A. 29, 4019'.— Glaucobilin IX «, 
so designated because of its derivation from IX 

by cleavage at the a-methine bridge of the porphio nucleus, 
has now been synthesued and its structure established in 
every detail It is the first btlirubinoid of the tmsym- 
metrical natural senes to be prepd. artificially by a clear- 
cut procedure. Moreover, a new proof is advanced for 
the derivation of bile pigments from the blood pigment. 


Aug. 26, 1935 (Cl. 12c. 19.01). Unsatd. aliphatic hydro- 
carbons are obtained by dehydrogenating satd. hydro- 
carbons at high temps, in the presence of a contact agent 
free from noble metal. Thus, an active C obtamed by 
beating semi<oLe to 800-900“ in steam, is heated to 450- 
500“ and CtHi> vapor led over the mass. The liquid prod- 
— - -^d by cc ’ " ” 

given 

Oxidation of hydrocarhems. Frank J. De Rewal (to 
Atmospheric Nitrogen Corp ). U. S. 2,022,845, Dec. 3. 
In the vapor-phase oxidation of a hydrocarbon of the 
naphthalene or anthracene senes, with an O^ontg. gas, 
ns m the production of aothraquinone from anthracene, 
the reaction is catalyzed by the presence of N oxides 

Chlonnating ethylene hydro^bons Meyer Berliner 
e (to Texas Co ). U. S. 2,022,616, Nov. 26. Dichloro 
denvs. such as those of Cjl^, CiHi or (kH* arc produced 
by the reaction ol ethylene hydrocarbons with Cl in the 
presence of a mizt. of tnchloro- and tetrachloro-propanes 
and -butanes App. is described. 

Olefins and aromatic hydrocarbons from methane and 
Its higher homologs Paul Feiler (to I. G Farbenind. 
A.-G.). U. S. 2,022,279. Nov. 26. A gas essentially 
comprising CII4 and its higher homologs is brought into 


X. .u r 1 — i uiwuu W14 iLs mguer nomoiogs is Drought into 

Neoxanthcpbihrubic Md isoneoxanthobilirubic acid 9 contact with heated refractory material contg. 60-05^ 
were estenfied with UljNj Md the Me esters converted of SiC with a bmder derived from feldspars. ervoLtes or 

HC^rat o the JtrmH feldspars, preheated to 700-900* and unsatd. hy^xarbons 
Md-18--0 ,tesp. The cortespoiiding *«nied are removed, the refractory material being alter- 

^ a«d3 obtained by sapon. m 257“ and 273“, resp. nately heated to 900-1300“ and bright btoco^ft^^ 
>!T “^‘* ’"*** ^" tbe residual gas. App is described. Cf. C.A 29 1430* 

,1?^* ‘‘F refluxmg the suspeasion m Hydrated olefins. N. V. de Bataalsche Pefrn^nm’ 
/Ya ^ Uaatschappij. Fr. 786,687, Sept. 7, 1935 The cS^ytb 

• , . 23- , identical with the analyUcal prepn. The hydiatioa of oUfias is. tfiected at above 590“ under pm- 
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siire ID a vtssel tie intenar surface of which is composed ^ 
fcir the greater part of a metal, the normal electrochen. 
potential of which is between -H3 J and —0 4 on the scale, 
the xero of which is the normal electrochem potential of 
H In an esftsnple C\i or a Cti alloy is used and the catalyst 
u an ag soln of H>SO< contg a sulfate of Be, hig, 2n, 
Cd, Al, Mn. Cr, Co or Ni 

Alcohols Bohme Fettchemie-G m b H. (IVilhdm 
fCormaan and Hermann Pructner, invenlofs) Ger. 617,* « 
&i2. Atig 26, (Cl 12o 5ce) Aliphatic ales with * 
more than S C atoms m the chain are prepd by treating 
the corresponding acids, free from aging products, with H 
at high temp and pressure in the presence of a catalyst. 
TTius, (AcO)fCu IS dissolved in water and added to kj«el- 
gohr Excess oi soda soln u added to bpt. the Cu as 
carbonate this is reduced ra a stream of H at 100-200*. 
The product is a catalyst suitable for hydrogenating freshly 
prepd acid from coconut oil to give the corresponding ale. 3 
Alcohols K V de Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschap- 
pij Bnt 433,863, Aug 20, 1**55 Ales are produced by 
the hydration of olefins contg at least 3 C atoms by 
treatment with an aq mat ofaZnsaltandaainorg acid 
Among examples, a mat of CiHi and C,Hih free from iso- 
C,Hi and contg 30% C«H|, ts treated with an aq sola 
contg ZtiSOiSand.U.'£Oi<7%at.22S* andSQOClU) ptes- 

Aliphahe alcninls I G FarheBindustne A -G Bnt. 
433.^9, Aug 21, 1933 Ales of high mol wi are pro- 
duced by condensing aldehydes contg at least 2 C atoms 
by means of org N-contg catalysts and smultaacously 
or subsequently hydrogenatmg the products tn presence 
oS* hydrogenating catalyst In eaamples, (I) ootui* 
aldehyde u condensed by means of bydragenated t- 
Bapbthoqiiinoliae and Ca(0H}> and the product is hydr^ 
genated with a Co catalyst at 150* and 200 atm ; the i 
prodnet coBtaiss BuOH and octyl ale and about 55% of 
rntnohydne and polyhydnc ales of higb mol wt.. with- 
out the Ca(0H)i only 39% of such ales ts prMuced. 
and (2) a mut of AcH, decahydroquinoline and a Ni 
catalyst or silica gel is hydrogenated to peld a product 
contg EtOH 49, BuOH 21 and higher ales 30 parts 
Cf.C.A 29,3350> 

High molecular alcohols Walther Sebrauth and < 
Theodor Battler (to ''Unichem'' Chetuihalien Handels * 
A.-G } US 2,033,3S3, Dec 3 A natural fat such as 
coconut fat has added to it a hydrogenauon catalyst com- 
pnsmg a Cn, Zn, Pb, hln, Co or Hg salt of palmitic, 
steanc, Imsced oil, colopbomc or naphthenic acid or 
chromous salt of cocoic aad and is subjected to the action 
of H under about 10C>-200 atm pressure at a temp of about 
2S&-390* until the esters are sepd into ales and acids and 
the acids are leduced to sic t 7 

Higher alcohols from waxes Bllfred A Sexton jad 
Denis Ward (to Impenal Chemical lad»sra>s ) 

U S 2,021,926, Nor 26 For the production of a bigber 
ale , a wax such as spermaceti or beeswas, etc . is heated ' 
with a dry tnixt c4 KOH andHaOH^n-pr o portionssuthas 
to giie a eutectic mixt of the cormpoS^mg soaps, and 
this mat. IS treated with superheated steatSL^ 

Drying alcohols and esters Benjamin l^^rooLs (to . 
Standard Alcohol Co ) US 2, 022,274, irov. 26. For 
drying isopropyl ale and esters or otheSf ^cs and car- 
boxylic acid esters contg 3 or more C a^ms, the malenal 
IS treated with a coned aq solr 1 of cauwc alkali, and the 
dried compd. is sepd (suitali.y' by gA«ty). App. is 
described \ 

• Amines Knoll A -G Cheinische Fabnhen and 
fnd Klavehn Ger 617,536, Aug 20, 1935 (O 12ff. 

19 03). Unsaid, amines are obtamed by condeasing P 
2-metIiyl-2-hcpten-6-one with a pnmary amine and 
subjecting the product to the action of a reducing agent. 
The condensatioQ and veducuon may be earned out to- 
gether In an example 2 niethyl-2 hepten^>.one is dis- 
solved in ale. and treated with aq CH,NH, soln. Acti- 
vated Al and sic. are added The product is 6-iiiethyI- 
amino-2.methyl-2-hcptene, b. 175-0* (picrate m 70*) 
The yield u 90-95%. Other examples describe the jwepnl 


of the ethylaimao and benxylatnino conpds . b« 66-S* 
and bii 161-3*, resp. 

Amines ^611 A.-C. Chemts^e Pabiihen and 
BBfrid Klavehn. Ger. 617,879, Aog 30, 1935 (Q. 12a. 
19 03). Adda to 617,536 (preceding abstr.). Uasatd. 
atnines are obtained by the method of 617,536 by using 
inetbylhcptencme (2-metby1-l- and -2-hepteD^-oDe) or 
Ruxt$. contg this such as obtamed by the hydrolysis of 
cttral or lemon-grass oil. Thus, methylheptenooe, b. 
16S-176*, obtain^ fr om citral by hydrolysis with dd 
altali, is dissolved in ale. and treated with aq. CHtNHj 
solo, and activated Al. The reaction mat is then treated 
with dll. mineral aad and the ale. distd off The residue 
IS treated with steam to remove the noaba^c constituents. 
On adding alhali, a c^orless oil seps. and can be driven 
off by steam. On dists , 6-metbylamiso-2'inetby] 2- 
bepteoe, b 175-6* iS obtamed 

Amines Karl Kosesmimd. Ger. 617,647, Ang. 23, 
1935 (Cl 12; 32 10). Secondary and tertiary amines, 
axalkylainmes contg. at least two FhCHtCHi, or their 
denrs with one or more OH or alkoxy groups m the Fh 
residue, linked to the N atom, are obtamed from PbCHr- 
CHdfHt or Its dents. Thus. />-ifeOC,H,CHjCH,NH, 
ts dissolved in ale. and treated with PhCH,CHiCl. An 
80% yield cJ f-tnethoxyphenethylphenethylamint, m. 
ISS*, IS obtained 

or AcOH soln is treated with H in the pre sen ce of Pd to 
givebis(p.inethoxypbeDeihTl)ainine,in 264*. ^eprepn. 
of bisfdimethoxypbenelhyDammc, m. 201*, o-jaethoiy- 
pheoyltsopTopylpbenylelhylanane, tn. 145*, (8«ieihoxy- 
pbenylpbcsethyDpbenethyUmme. m 191-193* and bis- 
(dimeiiioxyphesctbyljmethylamise. m 239*. is described. 

Aimaes Bfibn & Haas Co Ger. 617,990, Aug 30, 
1935(0 12g 5). Vaponxed MeOH is treated with KHi 
or primary or seetmdary amines is the presence cf a sub- 
stance contg. chemically bound P as tbe catalyst. The 
reacuoQ preferably takes place at 250-600* with (NHi)i- 
PO< as tbe catalyst. Exampls are given 

Amines 1. G. Farbemsd A -G (B'alter Speer, b- 
vtuiiw) G«t.( 120,510, Oct. 23,1935(0 12; S). Addn 
to 618.032 (C. A. 30, 107*). Nonaromatic pnmary or 
secondary amines are converted into secondary or tertiary 
amtoes, resp , by reaeuon with aldehydes (or ketones) 
and esters of HCtOOH. Tbe reaction may be effected at 
230-2G0* under pressure. Examples art given u which (1) 
CuIInSTIi. cyclohexanone (I), and HCOOMe (O) 
CnllnNHCtHii, b.., 171-4*; (2) pipendme, I and II 
yield A’-cyelobexylpipcndine, b,, 122-3*; (3) eyclohexyl- 
anune (HI). 1 and U peld (C.H,i)iNH, b,t 130-2*: (4) 
pipendioe, benxalddiyoe and Q yield N-benxylpiptndme, 
bn 133-4*; (5) HI, acetone and II yield j7-isopropyl- 
lU. lH.« 93-4*. 

Esters of dicaiboxyhe acids andpelyhydrosy compounds. 
Carl J, Jdalm and Charles R. Fordyce (to Eastman 
Kodak Co). U.S 2,023.45.5, Dec 10 A nonsaechande 
polyhydioxy co mp d. such as ethylene glycol is caused to 
react with a dicarboxylic acid anhydride such as phthahe 
anhydnde and at least an equiv amt. ol a tertiary base 
such as pyndme and the resulting pn^uct ts pptd with 
add inorg acid such as 5% HCl soln and purified. 

Esters of cyanohydrins of unsatnrated aliphatic alde- 
hydes I. G. Farbenind. A -G. (Kurt Meisenburg, in- 
ventor) Ger. 617,764, Aug 24. 1935 (Q 12e. 22) 
Tbe above esters are prepd by the action of an aq soln 
of alkali cyarude on a rout, of an unsatd ahphatic alde- 
hyde and an aroyl halide, or substitution products Thus 
a mixt. of cTOtonaldehyde, CtH, and BxCI is cooled to 
— W* asdueaied drtqjby drx^vmh anaq soln cfKaCN 
to give the BxOH ester of crotonaldeh^e cyanhydnn, 
bt 12Si.9*. Other exainples describe the prepn. of the 
2.S-dichlorobenxoic acid ester of crotoaaldehyde cymno- 
bydnn, bi 158-9*. the BzOH ester of sorbald^yde 
cyanebydnn, ta. 47*. the BxOH ester of acroltia cyaao- 
bydno. the BxOH ester of o^thyl-d-propjlacrolem 
cyanohydrin, bi 156-3*, and the naphthoic acid ester of 
ootmaldeb^e cyanobydnn, bi • IStKlSO*. 

Tn^alkyl esters of phosphoric acid. Con«oniuin fur 
elehtrocbemische Industrie G m. b H. BnU 433,927, 
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r 'whh amints of tht aVipha«c» aroinM'C, 


Aue 22 1035 These esters are obtained Ironi rOCli I yielding NHii - - 

..d^h.»„„po„d»gdc.byc,...n V°™d' »‘S .''‘n 

i heated with NHi for 2 hr*, at 


the POOi and treating the reaction product with dry NH>, 


chlonde ’E^arnplcs’ describe rhc'prodiictioii of El and Bu 120* under pre^ure to gne 2-animo-d naphthoxafole. 
est^ j m. IQrV-llOO*. Tbe pTspn. o( 2-amitio^niimidazole, m* 

^yglycerol esters of aliphatic acids of relatieely Wgh 235’, and 2-anilinobcn2oxa2ole, m. 173-^®, is also de- 
molecular weight Benjamin R Hams U. S. 2,023^'^, scribed it » i. j i * r> /r'j .-irH 

Dec. 3. Numerous examples are gisen of the production , Acetyl eonspoimds Ilolzhydrolyse A.-G. (EdU^d 

of esters haMng wetting, emulsifying or anlispattering in'en|oO Ger C17,9S9, Aug. 30, 1935 t^i. 

properties, etc , the general mode ol manuf . of which is 12« 0) I inely powd carhohjdratcs are treated with a 

to pohmerize gljcerol to a desired mol. magnitude, small excess of Ac, O tn the presence of an actd<ondcnsing 

whetherit be digljcerol, trigljcerol. tetraglyca-ol or higher agent and the acetyl product, which is msol. m water, 

nolvmenzed glycerols or mixts thereof, by heating is washed or pptd Thus, wood sugar or dextrin is pow- 

ehcerol by itself or in the presence of a catalyst, then dered and treated with Ac,0 in the presence of coned. 

fr«ing the polyglycetol or polj glycerol mixt of unpoly- 11.50. or ZnCl, The products arc used as stafUng 

menied glycerol, if any be present, and finally esterilying maicnab for artificial masses, poin/s, et^ 
the polyglyccrol material, free of glycerol, with a fatty } Dnd«yl compounds _ H Ch, 

aetd or a fatty acid mixt by causing the two to react with 


Of without the presence of an esterification catalyi 
alternatiscly wiih acyl halides or acid anhydrides 
without the presence of a catalyst or condensing agent 
As being new compds , general claim is made to esters of 
a polyglycerol and a relati\cly high mol “monobasic" 
aliphatic acid, the ester contg at least one free hydroxy 
group 

Vinyl thio ethers and ethylene dithio diethers I G 
Farbenind A -G (V. alter Reppe and Fritz Nicolai, 
inventors) Gcr 017,543, Aug 20, 1935 (Cl t2a 23 03) 
Mercaptans are treated with CiH. at high temps in the 
presence of a catalyst Tlic C.H. may be dild by inert 
gases. In an example, a m»\ of ThSH, OuOH and KOU 
u heated to 100® at 15 atm with a mut of C.Ili and N 
in an autoclave The product is rhSCII CIli _The 


Carbide &. Chemicals Corp. 
Fr 786,^4, Sept 9. 1935 Ethylhexaldehyde is con- 
densed with acetone m the presence of analk catalyst to 
form undecylLctol of the formula C«!f|CH(CiHi)CHOH* 
ClIiCOClI,. which on losing the atoms of water is 
transformed loan unsaid undccylenc Letone of the fonnula 
C.H,CH(C,H.)CII CUCOCH, b 229" This is par- 
tially bydrogenaled to form a satd undecylhctone, b 93®, 
and bydrogenaled to a secondary undecyl ale of the for- 
‘ mulaC.H,CHlC,H,)CHiCH,CH(On)CH,, b 225®, which 
can be sulfonatcd to give a product which has teefhng 
and cUanunt properties 

Desulfonstisg diammodiphenylamine-2-sulfoQic acid 
compounds Luther M Laucr (to National Aniline & 
Chemical Co) U S 2,022,850, Dec 3 DesuUonation 
of compds such as 4,4'-diammodiphcnylamtne-2-5uN 
fomc acid, etc , is cflccted by hydrolysis tn the presence 


prepn is described of p McC«II.SCH CH,, 2*Ci»IfiSCII • j of a nonoxidizing inorg acid, os by heating with aq. 


j, b,_i 12&-36®. 2-mcrcaptob<nzotbmoIe vinyl ether, 
bi .1 135-JO". (PhSCHi),. m 70®. (p-MeC.ll.SCH,)., 
m. 81®, EtSClI CHi. b 91*. (EtSCHCH,)., b,. 90-5®, 
and l,S<hlorothio{iaphibol vinyl ether, b... 154-5* 

Ether denratiTes of morphohae alcohols Henry L. 
Cox and Thomas r Corruthers (to Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corp ) D S 2,023,872, Dec 10 Compds 
such os N-((3-«thoxyethyl)morpholiDe and 2,C-dimcihyh 


H.SO. 

Reacdoa of sodium with aromatic hydrocarbons I^or- 
man D Scott (to C I du Pont de Nemours & Co). 
U. S 2,023,793, Dec 10 An alLali metal such as Na 
is caused to react with naphthalene or a homolog, as in 
the production of 1,4'disodmm naphthalene in a vehicle 
composing dimethyl ethylene glycol ether or other poly- 
ether derived Irom an sliphaiic polyhydne ale having all 


A’-(2-methozypropyl}morpho]ine arc formed by beating a 6 the hydroxyl H atoms replaced by alkyl groups and which 


4.morphohne satd lowcralkyl ale such as A'-(d*ethanol)« 
morpholine or 2,C-dinicthyl.N-(2 pfopanol)rtiofpholm« 
with a dialkyl sulfate such as diethy] or dimethyl sulfate 
in ibe presence of an inorg base such as NaOH 

Anthrone derivatives I G Farbenind A -O (Karl 
K5berle and Otto Schlichtitig, inventors) Ckr 020,345, 
Ot\. W, W35 (Cl 22b 3 \.euco compiis o1 anvhione 
denvs , the 1- and P-posiiions of which form part of a 
heterocyclic nng, are treated in an alL medium with an 
aliphatic, aromatic or heterocyclic aldehyde, c. g , CH.O, 
Bill, or furfural Suitable storting matenals are leuco 
compds. of 1,9-antlirapyriniidine and its substitution 
products or of 1,9-anthrapyriiiiidone or 1,9-pyndino- 
anlbrone Preferably, the aldehyde is added to an olL 
vat ol tbc anthrone denv. at atm or raised ternp , and 
the pptd. product IS filtered. Treatment of the mixt with 
air or another oxidizing agent may be necessary to com- 
1 1**® pr^ucts are believed to be in part 


promotes the reaction but is inert to the reagents and 
products a C A 30. 490* 

Hydroabictoyl thionde. Clyde O. Henke and Jlilton 
A I*raM (to L 1 du Pont de Nemours Be Co ). U. S. 
2,023,473, Dee 10 Di- or tetra-hydroabietoyl chlonde 
IS obtained by reaction of PCI. or thionyl chlonde upon a 
bydrogenaled rosin. Cl C A 29. SWIO'. 

Metal carbamates Ernst Kuss and Emil Gcrmann (to 
I G Farbeumd A -G). U S. 2,Q23,S90, Dec. 10. Ca 
carbamate is formed by reaction of NH. carbamate on 
CaCli in ElOH substantially m the absence of water. 
Other carbamates such as those of Na, K, Ba or Zn may 
be similarly formed from the chloride, nitrate or oxide of 
the metals. Several examples are given. Cf C.A.29, 
2549*. 

Dithlocaibamates. Wilhelm RIttmeistcr (to Deutsche 
llydnerwerke A.-G ) U. S 2,022,979, Dec. 3. Di- 
thiocarbamaies are produced from and s pnmary or 


the starting materials, thus, secondary amine such as pipcndine, cycloliexylamine, 
yields PhCHi denvs dibutylamine or the like by reaction in finely divided 
state and while dild by an inert earner gas such as water 


some of the products are useful as' ify«, and*oth~OT 
tnlfrmfdiales/ordys. Examples are given. 

Saheyhe acid denvabves Gfidecke & Co , Chemisebe 


gas or H. Several examples with details of procedure a 
given 

Aldehydes J. D Rtedel-E. de Hafn A.-G. (rriedneb 
Bocdecker and Hans Volk, inventors). Ger. C17,763, 


"rS, md ? g'" =<• 1W5 (C' O)-’ Aromanchydrow (JdVhydo 

■- ^f^dicckerhoff, Kcmcr ore obtained by treating salts of glyoxyhc acid with mono- 

entors), ^r. 617,. alkyl ethers of pyrocatechol in a neutral or alk. medium, 
016,5-6 (C. A. and subjecting the resulting condensation product to the 


Zerweek and Heinneh’Salkowvki, ....t. 
M4.Aug.21,I935 (C1.12/-.3). Addn 
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Citrates Giuseppe Bosurgi and Paul Stukart. Ger. 
620,152, Oct 16, 1D35 (Cl 12a 11). A water-tasol 
citrate of Pb or Zn is pptd. from suitable fruit lutee* or 
from fermentation mashes in which eitnc acid is fonned 
Thcppt IS then treated with a soln of a salt derived from 
an alkab metal, N1I< or Fe and an acid which forms a 
water-insol Pb or Zn salt Carbonates, phosphates, 
sulfides or sulfates are suitable salts The soln. alkali 
metal. Nil, or Fe citrate so produced is crystd 
Xanthates Ernest D Wilson (to W-B Chemical Co ). 
U S 2,021,030, Nov 26 Vapors of CSj arc brought into 
contact with a liquid moDoh^inc ale. and a caustic alkab 
to form a xanthate App. is described. 

Cychc cyano ketisudes and ketones from all^lene 
dinitnles Schenng-Kablbaum A -G (Karl Ziegler, u 
sentor) Ger 620,001, Oct 30. 1935 (Cl. 12a 25) 
Addn to 591,209 (0 A. 28. 2364*). The process of Ger 
531,269 IS modified by using as the condensing agents 
compds of the formula RR'NM, whereR is an aryl radical, 
R' IS a nonaryl radical, and M u an alkali metal, prefer* 
ably Na The reaction is cfTected m a coned or said 
soln of the condensing agent in an org solvent and under 
such conditions that the conen of dmitrde in the reaction 
mixt. is always very fow In the examples, (I) CN- 
(Clii)uCN and PhhfeNNa in ethereal soln yield 1- 
cyanocyclotetradecanone-2 imide, m 147-8*, from which 
cycloletradecanone, m 53*, is obtained by boiling with 
707e HiSO.; (2) CNfCIWuCN and PhCiHnNNa yield a 
cyano ketimide from which cydohexadecanone is obtamed 

Refining crude alkyl phenols Reuben Schuler (to 
Stance Inc ) U. S 2,022,256, Kov. 20 For removing 
alkyl phenyl ethers from crude alkyl phenob, the alkyl 
group of which contains 4 or more C atoms, such as ttc- 
hexyl eresols, the crude material is dissolved in liquid 
NHi, the sola is sepd from the undissolvcd residue of the 
alkyl phenyl ethers, and the dissolved product is recovered 
from the liquid NH| 

Alkylated phenols Rbhm & Haas Co Ger C16.786, 
Aug 5, 1935 (Cl 12g 10). Alkylated phenob of the 
general formula RR'OII, to which R' is a mono* or poly* 
cyclic aromatic or substituted aromatic nucleus and R 
IS an alkyl group dented from diisobutylcne are obtained 
by treating PhOH or its bomologs or subititution prodnets 
withtbeequiv amt of di*or tn isobutyleoe intbepresence 
of a small amt. of coned KiSOi at 25-35*. IltSO« of 
00% strength u used, 0 075 to 0 30 mol being used to 
each mol of PhOH Examples describe the prepn of 
diisobutylphcDol, and diisobutyl-p-uesol, m 40-47*. 
The substances are used as tntermedtatts Jar the prepn. 
of dys, drugs, fanning and veUing agents 
Asymmetrical ureas Josef Hilger and Carl Tanbe (to 
General Aniline Works) U S 2,022,935, Dec. 3 
Compds of the general formula RNHCONXY. where R 
stands for the radical of an ammoaxo compd. free from a 
free carboxyhc acid or a free sulfonic acid group, but u 
wintri ({le nuciVr may inr offierwise sufirwrartaf, fbr mr- 
ample by alkyl, hjdroxyalkyl, halogen, the hydroxy 
group, an alkoxy group, the niiro group or an cslenfied 
carboxylic acid group, and X stands for H or alkyl and 
Y stands for radicaU of the benzene or naphthalene senes, 
are obtainable by causmg an isocyanate of an amiooazo- 
compd tree from a free carboxyhc acid or a free sullome 
acid group and ammonu or a primary or secondary amine 
of the aliphatic, aromatic or iiphatic-oromatic senes, to 
act upon each other m a solvent. The process is favcwably 
earned out by working with about mol. quantities of the 
two reacting components, and as a general role can be 
penotmed at temps of 30-100®, and due to the cvolutimi 
produced in the eiolhermic reaction, m some cases 
performed without beating The 
pr^ucts are suitable for use as dye intermediates and 
various examples arc given 

V.Sfl’fio r‘ ^ Nicoderaus and Otto 

G Farbetnnd. A -G). U. S 2^23,337, 
"T arrsin v? to react upon a resin acid 

.■cui esrer such as colophony (suitably at a temp. 


t of about 350°) in the presence of a catalyst promoting 
dehydrations, such as silica gel Nitnles are formed which 
form highly viscous balsams 

Synthesis of aliphatic acids Alfred T. Larson (to 

B. l du Pont de Nemours & Co ). U S 2,022,2-14, Nov 
26 Acids such as propionic, butyric and valeric acids 
are produced by the reaction in the liquid phase, of an 
otefime hydrocarbon such as Cill,, CiII, or C<H| with CO 

f nod water (suitably under a pressure of 25-900 aim and 
at temps, of 150*365°). Various examples with details 
of peocidure ore given The reaction may be catalyzed 
by the use of CuSO, and H^O,, cupric phosphate and 
iIiPO,, CuiClt and HCl, an ammomacal Cu soln , MgCl, 
and HCl and activated charcoal, CaCli, Cd phosphate, 
silicotuflgstic acid, ZbCU, Cal,, NaBr, KCl, etc Ct. 

C. A 30,491*. 

Formic acid Gilbert B Carpenter (to E I. du Pont 

3 de Nemours & Co ) V.S 2,023,000, Dec 3 A gasemis 
mixt of CO and steam (suitably at a temp of about 
325*) is passed over a catalyst contg primary ^ phos- 
phate or other suitable acid salt of the acidic oxides of V. 
As, W, Mo, U, Cr, V, B, Si or Zr Pressures of 25-90<) 
atm may be used Cf C d 29, 4370* 

Polyhydroxy monocarboxylic acids Oskar Spongier 
and Adolf Pfannensticl Ger 620,248, Oct 17, 1935 (Cl 

4 12e II) Monosaccharoses, or higher sugars having 
reducing properties, are treated in aq afk soln with air 
at about 45-^*. the air being fed to the sola in such a 
state of subdivision that the soln becomes turbid Poly* 
hydroxy carboxylic acids contg a lower no of C atoms in 
the mol than the slatting matcnals are obtamed An 
example is given of the prepn of d-arabonie acid from glu* 
cose Cf C. A. 30, 111* 

Atomatie arsenic acids Xatl StrciCwolf, Alfred 
i Fehric and Hubert Ocsierlin (to Winthrop Chemical Co ) 
U S 2,023.751, Dec 10 Sec Ger. 513,114 (C. d 20, 
32(a). 

AouBopyTeDesulfoDic acids I G Faibemndustne A G 
Bnt. 434,123, Aug 2C, 1935 The acids are obtamed 
by (1) treating S-ammopyrese (1) with a sulfonating agent 
at 26-50*, (2) converting I mto lU acid sulfate and heating 
the product, prcterably tn vacua, to a high temp and (3) 
A nitrating S-pyrenesuUoeic acid (II) and reducing the prM- 
uct. In examples, (1) 1 is sulfonated with HiSOi HiO to 
give a mut. of 3-ammo-8- and -lO-sulfonie acids, (2) 
1 is converted to the sulfate, which, on beating in vacuo, 
pves the 3*smiQO-4'SuUonic acid and (3) II, obtamed 
by treatug pyrene in CCU with ClIISOi, is lulrated and 
then reduced with a Ni catalyst and H under pressure 
In 434,160, Aug 27, 1035, divided on and addn to 431,- 
128, a 3 amiDopyrencsuIfonic acid is obtained by treating 
7 I with ClHSOi, whereby it is converted into the chloro- 
suUonate, and healing in a solvent, e. g , c-dichlorobcn- 
zene, which causes the evolution of HCl Cf C. A 29, 
610*. 

Seplaeing the sulforuc acid group by hydrogen Chem* 
cia.'Ae /adni" vuir AVyukir -O (SaCtr Kikc amf /."imf 
Willy Riltlcr, inventors). Ger. 617,720, Aug 24, 1035 
(Cl. J2g 14 tC) The HSOt group in salts of aromatic, 
. hydroxy sulfomc acids is replaced by II by heating the 
* saltswith water under pressure in the presence of an equiv 
amt, of a watcr-sol. alk -carlh salt Thus, Na phenol- 
sulfonate 1$ heated to 200* with CaClt in water and a small 
amt. of HCl in an autoclave at 14-15 atm. On removal 
of the resulting CaSO,, a 00% yield of FhOlI can be stcam- 
distd. o6 Other examples are given 

Acetaldehyde. Chcmischc Forschungs GmbH 
(Haas Deutsrb and Willy O llcmnann, inventors). Ccr 
9 617.702. Aug. 30. 1935 (Cl 12o 7 02) Acetaldehyde is 
made distn -stable in mono- or trirncrie fonn by treat- 
ment with acid-binding substances with the exception of 
org calls, in such quantity that a negligible amt. of aMol 
IS formed Preferably agents which bind only the inorg 
or morg substituted org acids are used In an example, 
C«1I, IS led over AcOH and HgSO, to give ethylidine di- 
aeelate. This is split mto AcOII and AcH by water and 
CklLSOJI The AcH ' ‘ 


n unstable mixt. of AcH and 
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paraldehyde. If Mialcn wth AcON'a, the Aell is rendered 
siifrictcnily stable for sepn. from the paraldehyde by frac- 
tional distn. Other examples are Rhcn. , . . . _ 

Acetaldehyde from acetylene 1. C. rarbemnd A 
(Walter Ro^msky, in\cutor) Gcr. C20,4iei, CK'l -I, 
Ifklo (Cl. 120 T 02) Thi' corresponds to Drit 3I.t,S(vl 

(C. A. 24. 1125). but p>es addnl examples 
Dichloroethylene Conipasmie «te proilmts chmiiqucs 
et #lectrom6talhinnqucs Aln«, I ropes et Camarpwe 
Tr “Sd.SO.'l, Sept 10,1033 CCl- Cllj is made b\ heating 
metals such as Fe, Zn and Cd with CChCIfiCl in the 
presence of ii-ater . ^ . 

Ethylene oxide Cdgnr C Ilntton, Gerald II Coleman 
and ItvTon Mate (to Dow Chemical Co ) L S 2,lC2,- 
1S2, Nov 26 In the prepn of CilUO. a base such as 
NaOH is gradually added to d-chlortxthjlaoetatcwhth 
agitating the reaction mixt and niainiaming it at a temp 
of between about 40* and alwut 150® 

Ethylene oxide K \ dc Rataafsihe Petroleum Maat- 
schappij Brit 434.011, Aug Ai, IW.i CiH, is oxidired 
with the use of a catalyst prepd h> the ihenral dccompn 
of an org Ag conipd , pariKulitU the oxalate One or 
more heavy metals, e g , Cu. Au. 1 e, Mn, Co, Ni, Ce. Th 
or Zn may be pn stnt as actuators The reaction may be 
cflcct^ at d.VMiXl® Thegasmixt should contain R 9*0 
CsH*. diluents, c g .steamer N.iuas lie present 
Mono- and di melhylamine I G Parbemnd A G 
(Paul Herohl and Karl Nmskal. inicniors) Ger tOO,22's. 
Ost. I", 1933 (Cl 12<i 41 Mi\ts eontg MiNIlj. M»*thvll 
and water arc subjected to (raitionil dtstri so a> to sep 
a roixt. of the aniuus from the water The amines are 
thensepd Itomoncatioiherby furthcrfraciionation The 


1 process may be applied to mixts obtained by the reaction 
of MeOH or hfe-O with NHj An example is giaen. 

J4-Dimethyl-l-bromobutane. Frank C.^\*hitmorcand 
Walter R Trent (to Malhnckrodt Chemical Works). 
U S 2,022,4^.1, ICov. 20 Tins compd., a colorless oily 
liquid bni 134-7® and of pleasant odor, is produced by 
reaction of PBti on 3,3*diTnethyl-l-butatiol. 

Musk xyfene Walter V Wirth (to E. I du Pont de 
Nemours 4c Co ) L’ S 2,023.5t>3, Dec. 10. Nitration 
® of /ert but>l-m*xylene, m prepg musk xylerc, w effected 
tnone sitp by tin. use of a com grade of mixed acid. 

rcff-Butyl-m-xylene Walter V Wirtli (to E. I. du 
Pont dc Nemours 4k Co ) US. 2,023,560, Dec. 10. 
terr-Bu chlondi. is caused to react with m-xyhne in the 
presence of AlClj in less than 2^ of ihc amt. of the ferf-Du 
cblonde, while keeping the temp, below 50® during the 
entire reaction 

3 Pentaerythntol Lonzal kktrizuatswcrkc und Chcra- 
i-k^hc Ubnken A -G hr TSu.POt), Sept 14,1933 See 
Swis>17i,.91S(C' A 30,112*) 

Hydrogenated benioisotetraioles Chuiom Gy6gysier 
\eg\^Meti Tcrnitkik Gyira K T (Kereszty 4. Wolf). 
Ir 7.sO,SS4.Stpi 11. HUS Sec Ckr 613,123 (C A. 29, 

Acenaphthylene 1 G I arbimnd A -G (Carl Wulff, 
Uiio Nicoiknius and Max Trtppenhaucr, mvrators). 
« Cif. C.17.WM. Aug 20, 1935 (Cl 12*> 19 01). Acenaph- 
iluns \apor i» bujted to high temps m the presence of a 
dihidrogiiutirg catalyst consisting of difhcultly reducible 
oxuks of nul.'ik of the 2nd to 7th groups of the penodic 
tabk Lxanipk s of such cataly sts are ZiiMoO« and MgO, 
/nOand Al.OivMs-OandC Cf C A 29.6129‘. 
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Biochemistry of zme Oswaldo de Atnicula Costa 
Jin. qum. e farmeij 1, 3-11(1935) —A eevnew with 
49 references. ESCB 

Coryxnase. H. % Eukr, II Albers and F. Schlcnk 
CAm. 237, 1-11(1933), d C. A 29.5So3» — 
The purification procedure has now been perfected to Ihc 
point where a uniform product with cozymase actmty of 
400,000 can be obt.uncd iti 23*^ yield Analyses cor- 
respond to the fonnula C>,lIijOi»N|Pj The s«b$tnnce is 
behexed tobcpurecozyniase It conlatiur. 19 5%odcmne 
On the assumption that the substance is a dmiiclcotide, 
5 of the S N atoms are in adenine, 2 txiong to a Ivtsic 
component which yields nicolinic amuk on hydrolvsis 
and the Sth may account for the NHj ciohTd The 
picric acid salt has N content and cozvtmse activity in 
close agreement with the ealed. values. A W Doe 

Ejiiymiclustochenustiy. XVI. The digestion ol keratin 
by the Urrae of the clothes moth (Tineola biselbelU 
Hunun). K. lundersirom-Lang and F. Du«pixa Z 
t'h^ficL Om. 237, 131-55(1935); cf. C. A 29,4791* — 
In the intesiiiia] cells as wi.ll as in the succus enteruu> a 
wry actiw proteinase Is present which shows, optimal 
clea\-age of cas,.in at fa 9 3. The proteinase does no! 
attack naln-e wool cither at its optimum fn or at the 
of the mtc:,tinal juice (« O-lOA) . The nik. reaction alone 
IS not sufTicient for hydrob-sts of keratin. The intestinal 
juice of lanne which have eaten wxiol gives an intense 
mtropnisside reaction, whuh, however, docs not iwenr if 
they have not eaten or have been fed a nulrunt pew in S 
(cotton-ca-sein), but reappears when eystme »> added to 
the feed. _Tlie mtropntssidc revetion is neg if the in- 
testiral juice of vrool-fed larvae is exposed to air a few 
mm ; hence the Sll-«ul>stance i» autoxiduahle. In 
cleavage expts with wool at fn 10 and nddn of fedwimr 
awnis (Li-sH and llSClIiCOjH) the wool dissolves with 
lil^ration of NH, and CO-U groups in equal proportions, 
indicating the cleavage of peptide linkages. In the mid- 


intestinal lunicri of Imng lame there i> a reduction which 
can l>e domonstmied by feeding oxidation-reduction indi- 
eaiota. Tlit rednction state va indvpcadenl of the presence 
of major quantities of Sll-compds , and persists in larvae 
which haw lieen fed cotton-casem The existence of a 
6 rvsiu.mg agent i» thus demonstrated. The proteinase of 
r«ite-/i H somewhat sensitive to SH la the hydrolysis of 
casein Tryp'inkinase is inert in the reducing medium 
requiri-d for the breakdown of keratin. Larvae of Ttnn'la 
thus possess a kcralinase, in the sense of a system which 
eonsi>ts of a proteinase activ e m a reducing m Alium at alk 
optimum ami a reducing agent which breaks down the 
micellar «tnielure of keratin and so renders the protein 
accesj-ibk to enzyme action. A. W. Dos 

The free difiusion of nucleic acids and mononucleotides 
as a means of determining their molecular magnitude. 
ViTth especial consideration of the molecular magnitude of 
the pentosepolynucleobde from pancreas and a comment 
on the molecular magnitude of corymase. K. Myrbick 
and E Jorpcs 2. f-iiyjiol. Che-n. 237, 15SMM(1935).— 
Two important factors must be considered lu detg. the 
mol vvl of nucleic acids by the diffusion method. The 
B elcc charge of the substance affects the apparent mol. vrt., 
so that adenylic and guanylic acids give about half, and 
y east nucleic acid gives about one-third, of the true value, 
while nonelwiToly ics s»ch as sucrose sliow the correct 
value Salts exert an inhibitory influence on the diffusion 
of thise clcctToly tes, mcrexsmg with increase in tnol. wt. 
I’ancrcatic nucleic acid diffuses more slowly than veasl 
nuckic acul, liceai.se of the greater sue of the mol. For a 
pintnuelcotide structure, as the analvsn. mdicates, the 
5 mot wt i»cilal to be lt>49. In iCi NaQ soln., which 
give v~ihio- near the theoretical for guanylic, adenylic 
and yeast nuckic acids, Uie value for pancreas nucleic acid 
i> about StW WTiether this is bccau.se of a union of 2 
pentaraiclcotide ci'inplexcs or the result of an increased 
sail eScet on Ihc larger mol is diflicuU to decide. At any 
rate the penioscnuclcic acid in the pancreas cannot be a 
mixt. of yeast niKleic acid with guanylic acid, but must be 
considered a p.-irticular type among the polynucleotides 
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Ei^'ts with mononucleotides, (■‘racially those »«li yrast 1 TlermiliailTsisoftliehiTtitisetetioa 5 Thetemper- 


adenylic acid, ha> e a certain beanns on the question ot ll»e 
mol magrumde of corjTnase Tie value of appro* 5(W 
teas not inatenally altered by diffusion ta S% NaCI 
Possibly thia is because coiytnase is a monobasic and less 
strongly dissocd acid than adenylic acid The expts. 
indicate a mol wt of corymase not far from WW. 

A. W. Do* 

Sail 

iio'l 17, 13T2-7(10S5), cf C A. 29, 4795".— tact ol 
vitamin A caused a slight decrease in the tlycemphaspha* 
tase content of the kidneys (rats) and a considerable in- 
crease in that of the lungs There was no change with the 
kidneys Individual vanauons were large. L. E G 
Energy of growth STV Action cf tone eoncenSahoss 
)f tine and manganese salts on energy yields of germinst- 


ature and the reacboa velocity. IbtJ. 167-72.— . 

hi have an optimum at 37* and beat ituctrration starts 
at 35*. Vn A theorebcal considertbon of the invertase 
acbon. /htJ. 173-S C. M. McCay 

Are senun proteins affected by the bme the blood stands 
before removing the serum tnm the coagulate? Jens 
Bing Aaa 11^ Seo»ti.S6,SC7-(i(15i35) — Inthedetn of 
m protems by the Hennques-Klauscn method (C. A. 
. Sill the results are not affected by the ume blood i! 
anowed to stand before retaonag the serum S M. 

Ptoteolybc aebvity of saliya I Antoproteolyas of 
sabva Paul Pantl and Josef Weinmann Eior^em Z. 
2SI, 37— llClfVW). — Human sabva contains protemascs, 
derived apparently almost entirely from the cellular ele- 
ments and not from the oral flora, which for the same in- 
dividual show a more or less definite activitv. The protein 


mg seeds Germaine Doy Buff chtm. hioJ 17, 4 of saliva undergoes hydrolysis under the mffuence of these 


salimr proCeioaees wrchout any marked alteration n .. . 
pa n. Reicbon of human saliva with proteins P>>i. 
4d-S — Human saliva cannot hydmlvre fibnn or egg 
albumm which has been denatured by boiling or pptd. at 
room temp Even the hydrcdysis of fibnn. prepd accord- 
ing to Fuchs (C. A. 20. 34fo, 21, 437, fltXtl; 2S, 515C), 
w—.,- V—- -w-. obtained With miaed saliva u shown not to be due to the 

232-5(lb35) — Xlethj Icne blue was used as the 'll acceptor’ . ^ivary proteinascs but to the presence m the fibnn of a 
With glucose, asparagine, Ka betate and Na succmaie as nbnoo/yiing eniyme. -Siorguas 

" - ..... . Peebn eniymes in Complete direct hydrolysis of 

pmohe tod to d-gabcturonic acid by peetolase Felix 
i^Iich, Renate Cnitmasn and Ruth Hieusel Btxkem. 
Z. 581. ftS-iaKlbSS), cf. C. A 26, 5.5S6 — Pecinlic and 


1414-36(1935) —When Zn^. or MnSO. was added 
water cultures of nee in such conen that centiinanon and 
growth were retarded the "'growth energy” yield, as detd 
bv the heat of combustion of the seedUngs. wras consider- 
ably decreased L E Cilsoo 

Dehydrogenase of the S and R forms of Aerbycke** 
bacillus Eugtnie Soru Ctrnpt mJ sm. biA 120, 


H donors the dehydrogenase of the S form was much rt 
aruve With glycmJ the difference was sight and with 
glycine there was no apparent difference in the activity of 

the2 fonns L. E. GiLura , , . 

Compounds of profews with e-aitrophenols Adotph ” »1»»1 «naatn»!ireJy lo^-gabrlyomcand 

Bolhwr AwfrsfMi. J EipH BW .Vf<d Set. U. lSO-01 *’*5' pectoUctonie aod as an latermediaift^u^ ^e 
(Jb35) — Edesun, ca«eia and globia fanu compds which 

are approx const m eompa by "saturttiag" with picrK 5 rttutes m the hw pirawt. H. Zwt^ aod 

and, picrolotuc acid or 3.4-duutronaphlhol C.C K. F. Almasy. Biotinn 2, 2», hi3»10(lfi35).--The light 
Photochemical ondiboa cf hemoglobla F. O Lennox SiT Cr Th^ 

Ausireiiinj Eap'J Biel MeA. S» U. 

The presence of U accelerated the coai-emon of bemoglo- iS*. 


the isolibon and punfleaboa ot invertase. Tahekazu < 
Kfitaki Japat J Ccslrffnlerel 7. 125-54(1*05)- 
Brtwers’ yeut with a high mrenase value was autolyae 
3 months in the presence of (NHt)iHPO« After decanta- 
tion it was filtered with ''Glasnlter *' Ale. pptn. was 
employed twice to remove N coinpd> The yeast gum 
was next remoi ed by adsorpUon on raw kaolin at a pg of 
3ff followed by elution with dil NILOH after 30 luta 
The gum remains fixed to the kaolin and the detail ot 


n hmg siandmg 


1 Morgults 


131-7{lb35) — Cholesterol sol inhibits the ferroenU- 
tr»e aebnty hnag yeast, but incrca.sts that of yeast 
antolyxates This is probably not simplj a colloidal 
phenomenon, since it is not reproducible either by paraffin 
or masux sol. Tie stimulstiou of yea.st fenneatstios by 
- . , , . , . some insulin rrepns. can be much inhibited by cholesterol 

importance u the prompt removal of the enryme from the 7 msulm has no effect on the fermentation by yeast 

nntreated Laolm _ Only IM*i of the en*)-m< is lost Jter aotofyxates. The identity of the stmiulaUng factor of the 

insulm prrpns with corymasc is questioned S hi 
Coupling of the chemical reacbons m alcoholic feimenti- 
1. Synthesis and cleavage of adenosinebiphos- 


this prtpn IS dialyzed through a fish bladder. The ti 
value of this prepn was nearly equal to that of Will- 
stittcr The prepn is the '‘abnormal” type ot ffA- 


fnictosidase H Thermal analysis of the inverUse phone aad and its reliboa to the processes of cleavage of 
1 Geaenu treabse and the defermioxboa td the sugar. C. Lutwak-Maaa and T. hfena Bixtem Z 


acbon . „ ___ 

reacbon heat IbiS 135-17 —The inversion heat of su- jgj 140^^035) —In muscle, thiwgh the transfer of 
was detd in a s^al calonmeter and found tobe4 I ^ p adenosinetnphosphonc and (ATP) to glycogen. 
Th. nf ihr gtyeogenolytK process is - * - ■ - 


cal per g mol The in version of sucrose follows the 
equation of di/di — i v''<ii 4- s in the earlier stage and 
hi (a — x)J(a$ — cx) afterward HI Thermal analysis 
of the mvertise acbon 2. The enzyme amount and the 
reacbon veloaty IhJ 148-53 —In these equations 4i 
and hi bear a direct relation to the amt of cn/TTue, but 
the time of the first react ion is riot influenced by the eonen 
jvertase IV. Thermal analysis of the invertase 


- — motion, and the r 

suiting adenylic acid is agam phosphorylated by the inter- 
mediate products of glycogenolj sis (phosphopyninc acid) 
and by the phoephoertatme, thus being prevented from 
deamination. Subsequently, phospbocreatine is lesyn- 
tirazrd from ATP and (reatine. An invesligaDcm of the 
rble of adenylic acid and of adeno<inepc4n'l'*'S'bcvic acid 
: aJc. fermentation leads to the extension oS this idea ' 


acbon 3 The sucrose eoncentraboa and the reacbon ft their part in the process of sugar ferTneniation by yeast. 


velocity /iiJ 1W-«1 — i, and h, are little influenced by 
the sucrose eonen . while a, is inversely proporttonal except 
incontxis of2-7 The tiineol (he first reaction shortens 
with decrease m initial sucrose eonen V. Thermal 
of the invertase acbon 4 The hydrogen loa 
d the reaction velocity JM — 

at pn 3 9-5 I and then decrease at 
It Fk 0ff-74> W 


concentrabon a 
*1 and hi are .. . 

63'7. The first reaction i 


Analyses of J>bedev's yeast juice show that this contains 
only very little adenyic acid and ATP. just as autolyred 
or dialyzed muscle juice The Lebedev juice as well as 
fresh yeast can accumulate ATP from added adenybe acid, 
when glucose ferments in the presence ot phosphate. The 
P few the phosphorj lation of the adenylic acid arises from 
2 sources ot fermentation intermediate products. Hez- 
Oscdiphospbonc Mad causes a pbospbcvylation of 
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of added adenylic acid and this reaction is practically in- i hemoglobin are ab<wt +14.4* and +12 4% resp. ^th 
sensiUve to F poisoning. Phosphoglycenc and phospho- repeated crystn ^e specific rotation 

--..le 1.1 Piinso flrt ns p donors for adenylic add, crystd. 1% beef CO-hemoglobin has a sp. rotation of 


pyruvic acids likewise act a 


+7 9®* Horse hemoglobm in 0 5% aq. soln reduced with 
Nai&O* has an av sp rotation of about +28.30. The sp. 
rotation of horse CO-hemoglobin in 0 1% NaHCO, is 
independent of the conen of the pigment. S. M._ 

Polysaccharide proteins VI The state of glycogen m 
muscle 2. Edmund M Mystiowshi, Arnold StiUcr 


wth the formation of ATP and of pyruvic acid, and this 
reaction is completely inhibited by F The ATP added to 
Lebedev’s juice m the presence of glucose leads to its 
phosphorylation, thus ATP + glucose hcxosedi- 
phosphonc acid + adenylic acid, whereas in the presence 

of hesosediphosphoTic acid there IS DO dephosphorylation . — . — - -- , . 

oftheATP which IS thus responsible for the synthesis of and AlcLsandra Zysman Btockem.Z 281, 23I-7(19J5;, 
the first fermentation product, the fructose diphosphate cf C A 29, 8020* —The press juice of mammdian muscle 
hurthermore the ATP IS the essential agency for the trans- contains m addn to the cbaractenslic protein fractions 

formation of phosphoglycenc or pbosphopyru«c and to also small amts of glycogen In frog muscl« as much as 

pyrunc and Phosphogly cenc acid inhibits the cleavage 17% of the total glycogen can be found m the press juice, 

of ATP m the Lebedev juice while free adeny he acid strniu- It is argued that this indicates the presence of a glycogen- 

lates the transformation of the phosphoglycenc acid myosin and possibly also of a glycogen-globulm syroplex 
n Fonnulaticn of a theory J K Parras, C LntwaL- in the muscle tissue These symplexes are difficult to spLt, 

Mann and T Mann Ibtd lGS-74— (1) The induced 3 and 4-10% of the glycogen seems to be irreversibly bound, 
reaction of fermentation Glucose + HiPOi heiose since it cannot be washed out with HjO They are not 

■s dependent upon the ATP and adenylic acid present easily attached by salivary amylase even at the opt. pn, 


in the maceration yeast juice ATP + glucose ^ hex- 
osedvphosphonc acid, and hexosediphosphotic aetd + 
adenylic acid -► ATP, which is unaCected by F But, as 
with muscle, phosphoglycenc acid + adenylic acid 
ATP -i- pyruvic acid, or aldehyde + COi, which reaction 
can bemhibited by F In yeast fermentation, as in muscle. 


although the glycogen hydrolyzed from the protein by 
KOH IS easily so digested S hlorgulis 

Dilatometnc studies m the enzymic hydrolysis of poly- 
saccharides m Hydrolysis of starch, amylose and 
amylopeebn by tahadiastase. H B Sreerangachar. 
Proc Indian Acad Set 2B, 333^1(1935), cf C A. 


2 enzyme systems are found which promote the splitting of < 29, 20S6* — Lmtner’s sol starch, potato starch and 


P from hexoscdiphosphonc acid and phosphoglyc 
acid by an acceptor or the phosphorylation of sugar by a 
donor. (2) The fermentation induction is supposed to 
involve 3 distinct reactions the summation of which is 
expressed by. ATP + 2 glucose + HJO, 2 pbospho- 
glycenc acids + 2 gly cerophosphoric acid + adenylic acid 
Two subsidiary reactions are assumed to take place, (o) 2 


amylopcctin were used witb a two-bulb dilatometer The 
amylopcctm was ptepd from potato starch by the methods 
of Kanji and Ling and of Eckert and Kfarzin ( C A 26, 
3135) TTie depression m the dilatometer m cu mm. 
was linearly proportional to the release of maltose and to 
the fall an rotation The same depression per mdbmol of 
maltose sras found for all the starch and amylopcctm 


phosphoglycenc aetd + adenylic acid 2 pyruvic acid j prepns , sntb an av value of 4 8. 


+ ATP + 2H:0; <fc) pyruwe acid — 2AcU + 2CO,. 
The entire induction u, therefore, a summation of these 
various reactions* 2 glucose + 2H1PO4 ~ 2 glyceropbos- 
phonc acid + ATP + 2AcH + 2CO, + 2HiO, in other 
words, the P-transfermg agent ATP u again resynthesized 
The reaction is also identical with Neuberg’s second form 
of fermentation, sioce the yeast phosphatase hydrolyzes 
the glycerophosphone acid to gl> ceiol (3) The lennenta- 
tion of glucose m the presence of F and of an excess II1PO4, 
since there is no sphtting of P from phosphoglycenc add, 
is summed up m the reaction: n glucose + 2 rHiP 04 
n phosphoglycenc acid + n gljcerophosphonc acid + 
2ffH,0, with the retention of the onginol ATP and no 
accumulation of hexosediphosphoric acid (4) The fer- 
mentation HI the presence of an excess of hexosediphoo- 
phonc acid is attributed to the increased velocity the 
ATP adenylic acid reaction. (5) In the stationary 


J. J. Willaaan 


... jtationary of plankton (In sea water) 

cOTdiUon of fermentation a reaction b«we<n hexosedi- ' Bnlf. 69, 221-32(1935) — Fi 


Bile acids (Schenck) 10 Synthetic expts on the con- 
stitution of the bile pigment (Siedel) 10 
Soluble lactalbusua. Geo. £. Flanigan and Gee. C. 
Supplee (to Borden Co.) U. S. 2,023.014, Dec. 3. lo 
the prepn. of sol lactalbumm, whey is brought to a Pa 
of about 4 35-4 85, heated to above 70^, pptd lactalbumm 

o-/.- .-r—r v-., « sepd. and cptated With a soln. such aa ont of ait alkali 

tion of glucose m the presence of F and of an excess H|P04, 6 «*■ bicaibonate, carbonate or bj droxide. the 

- * --• - • — ' -. . . .. Pn of the resulting fluid IS adjusted to about 6.4-6 99 and 

It is evapd to dr^ess substantially instantaneously. 

B-METIIODS AND APPARATUS 

STANLEY R BEVEDICT 

Determinabon of nitrogen and cazbon in small amounts 
r ,r_ Theodor v. Brand. Btal. 

- — , — — v-v— -Fiftycc of sea water is treated 

phosphonc acid and AcH takes place. The bexose ester with 1 cc. 2% KOH in a centrifuge tube and centrifuged 

IS formed by phosphorylation of glucose by ATP, which at 3400 r. p. m for 10 mm. The liquid is decanted, the 

m turn is resynthmized by the phosphopyruvic inter- ppt. dissolved m 3% HtS04 and transferred to a 25-cc. 

mediate product with the formation of AcH In this way centrifuge tube, treated dropwise with 2% KOH until 

tie summation of the reactions becomes glucose 2 just turbid. The mixt is again centnfuged 10 min. The 

aicoiols + 2COj, while the 2 catalyzers (ATP and AcH) supernatantliquidistransferredtoanothertube.moreKOH 

are rwonsiituted. (6) In thepresenceoraoexcessof added until the mixt. is agam just turbid and again centri- 
ttot the summation of the reactions « fuged. The first of the latter tubes contams the plankton 
^ + 2H,P04 « 2EtOH + with inorg hydroxides; the second is used as a blank for 

tih. f Jtr . . hexosedipho«phone acid ; in other words, adsorbed C or N. N analyses are made by the method of 

(errnemauou proceeds a«mdmg to Hardra^^ Keys ( C. A 28,6656). In the range 0 6-5-y, 

^ ^?i?T ^ accumulation of the accuracy b about 10% A modification of the method 
ft- “O'* Refiberg (C A. 24. 5667) is used for C. 
glucdysi^the coenzyme of the intermol.P transfer system Amts, of the order of 10 to lOOy C can be detd. with an 

.4.'^ accuracy of *3y L. W. Elder 

/•/.neilt. f* oxidation-reductions, and Mg*** The estimation of minute quantities of atebrm in the 

-4 t. R* N. Chopra and A C. Roy. /mfiOH Tri 

of hmoglohin 70.504-5(1935).— Oxalated blood contg. atebnn is soaked 

/o o, +1-^ . The values for 1% horse oxy- and standards are treated with 0.1 cc. 20% NaOH and 1 
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cc. amyl ale. and thoroughly mixed The yellow cdor ol 
the amyl ale lay er is matched with that of the standards to 
det the atehnn content Data are presented showias re- 
cos cries of 0 005--0 025 mg to within 0 003 mg 

L W. Elder 

Embden’scholesterolasssymethod SadaharuMiyamon 
jYfljcya J Mfii Set. 8, 135-7(1^35)(m Gennan) — A 
modiDcatton of the method of Embden and LawaceecL 
(C A. n, 244S). Two g of tissue or 2 ec. ^ Idood is 
sapond tn 20 cc. of 25% KOH for2hrs under relluaona 
water bath The mat is extd 6 times by shahing 5 mm. 
wiih50-ec. portJOoso/riiO Eacfafractioou washed with 
10 cc HjO by brief shaVing The EtjQ is distd from the 
combined fractions, the residue dried at 00-80° (taken up m 
CHCli and dild. to 10 cc. A S<c. aliquot is treated with 
2 cc Ac:0 and 0 1 cc coned H|SO< and after 15 min 
in the dark, is compared colonmetncally with a standard 
made up from 10 cc of 0 1% cholesterol soln , 4 cc. AejO 
aad 0J2 cc. HsSO« under similar cocditioos Results are 
slightly higher than by the digitonm method 

L W. Elder 

Anhcoagulant properties of pyrogeatbon products of 
citnc aetd Auguste Lumiire and Suzanne Sonnery 
Compt rend soe. btfl. 120, 213-14(1035) —The mm. 
quantities required to prevent coagulation of 100 g 
rabbit blood were, to g, tn-N^a citrate 03~Q4, di-A'a 
citrate 0 4-0 5, mono-Na citrate 1 0, di-Na ifironate 
1 0, tn-Na aconitate 1 0, di-Na citraconate 2 25, di Na 
mesaconate 2 5. K or Li citrate 0 3, Pb citrate 0 5-1 0 
aad Co or Mg citrate ldl5 L E Cil«on 

Histochemical detenaiaaboa of potassium dunng the 
derelopment of the OTOCytes of the hen V D. Marza 
Bod h T. Chio^ Compi. rend, see itel 120, ^S-7 
(1033), cf C. A. 29,1117'— TbeRcontentsofdiaerenl 
puts of the cells were detd by the method previously 
described L E Gilson 

Cheuustry of the ptaopb« staining reacbou applied to 
the deteeboa of adtenalioe in tissues T ranlihowsli 
and T, Slebodzin-ski Compt rend sot btol 120, 4C5-6 
(1035) —Adrenaline it detected by staining ftrsi by (be 
Henle CrOi method and then by the Pappenhemt "panop- 
tie’* method L C Gilson 

Color reacboa exhibited by adrenaline in tnamBulian 

erythrocytes Tbad(e PawUkowshi Cenpi rend. sec. 
hot. 120, 407-0(1933) — Adrenaline was detected la 
oorpusefes by a modification of the Henle staining method. 
Presumably tt ts adsorbed from the plasma. E^og ery- 
throcytes contained more than those of man, cat, guinea 
pig, sheep or rat L C Gilson 

Invesbgabau of the reliability of the blood alcohol 
determmabon of Widmaik Herbert Elbe! Dent Z 
ges. genchs 2Std 25,124-9(1935); cf Kamtz, C A. 29, 
6263’ — V’ein puncture is the best method of drawing blood 
for sic. detn The factor 1.2 can be used Co calc, whole 
blood values from serum values Frances Krasnow 

Respirabon apparatus for small talmsls S4odor 
Bdak and Andor lUfnyi. Bte(hem.Z,2Sl,27-0, ilegyar 
Ortost Arch. 36, 207-9(1935) —The app. consists of a 
closed glass jar suspended m a thermostat. The anuiial 
IS placed in a small wuv cage about 8 cm. above the 
Attorn where there is a layer of Ba(OH)j soln As iheO . 
IS being used up new Ba(01I)i is admitted from a buret 
untd the manometer registers connal pressure The vol. 
of Oj used up at standard pressure and temp w calcd 
from these data. The CO|U detd by analj^is cd an aliquot 
of the total Ba(OH)t soln To facilitate the absorption of 
COi the entire app is agitated by a constant back and 
forth bonzonta! motion S Morgubs 

The detemunabon of the sum of glycine and serine 
S. Rapoport. Buxhem. Z. 281, SO-bCl^SS) —Glycine is ' 
deaminized with KaNOi to glycobc acid, which u then 
oxidized vnth PlhfnO, to I()CiO, and detd as such Only 
the diearboxylic acids and senne interfere in this detn 
but the former can l>e quantitatively removed Attempts 
have been made to dot the senne separately but the final 
results of this will be published later The sum of glycine 
and senne (calcd as gljcine) for fibroin is40J!3, for elastm 
31 B2, gelatin 20 45, casein S 18, sencin 7 91 and edestm 


1 4 42^ Prehmmary detns. on «encin, with the colon- 
■nctne procedure, shows a senne content of S7I% and 
of glycine of 1 C9% S Morgulis 

Fermentataon of carbohydrates, a means for the ob- 
serraboo of cellnlsr physiological processes Gunther 
Maljolh and Eckart Sommerftld Bsochem Z. 281,49-79 
(1935) —A modified Krogh microrespirometcr that dels 
COi snlh an accuracy of *2% is used Fermentation 
j expts With similar quantities M glucose and yeast give 
likewise ciMisistent results with a max error of 4%, of 
which 2% IS due to the instrument. The COj tension 
developj/ig danng lermcnsatioa depends pnmarily upon 
the vcl of HjO and the amt. of sugar used. Addn of 
buffers conlg. KH,PO, or of KIIjPO, alone stimulates the 
fermentation, especially with small amts of yeast (<40 
tng ) or with washed yeast The "fermentation defiat” 
IS due to the uuhration of sugar in synthetic processes of 
3 the yeast as well as in by-reactions ol the fermeniatixe 
process tttell; also to the rcspiratioa of the cells, whereby 
tbe O consumed tends to mask the COj developed These 
factors disappear when tbe fermentation is earned out 
with ccU free yeast juice and the glucose is fermented 
100%, 1 e , without any deficit. The stimulation of the 
fermentation by RH.PO, is greater with the cell-free 
yeast juice than with the living yeast S Morgulis 

Benzene detennmabon with CbePulfnchstep-phoCoaeter. 
* Ladidaus v Sztcsinyi-Nagy. Btochem. Z. 281, 178-SO 
(193.5). — Acidify the material (blood, unne, org matter) 
with lIiSOi. dll with 200 ce IIsO and distil in a special 
app at 90* (or 20 mm. Increase the fame and disul at 
boiling temp Then add another 50 cc HiO and distil at 
boding temp, tor 10 nun to dn\e off traces of benzene, 
and wash (he cooler wiih 3 cc rutraCiog mut Tbe 
distillate IS ctdiceied m a cooled mut. of 20 cc. fuming 
< HKOi and 10 ce. H>SO,. Dil with about ao equal vol 
IIiO and make alk. with NaOH. Ext. tbe dmitro compd 
with ether, evsp and dissolve the residue in 20 ce. acetone. 
TolOcc of the acetone sola add 2 cc 33%NaOHiSlir 
vigorously 5 mm. aad after 30 mm exam the violet- 
colored sold ID (be step'pbotomeler The max absoip- 
tionof thissoln isobtainedwiib£lierSS7. Uptoaconca 
of 3.2 mg. % tbe color obeys tbe Lambert -Beer law Tbe 
chief loss la this dets is dunng the distn and the app 
6 should be carefully tested S. Morgulis 

Recent methods ol clmieal value u biochemical analysis 
G. A. narauon Phorm J. 135, 153-5(1935) —Recent 
tests in urinary exaroas. and blood a^y^ are renewed, 
20 references (cf. Godfned, C. A, 29, 25^*, C20S’, 
6293', Dlocm, C. A 27, 39i2. Hams and Ray, C. A. 
29. 3005», Kay, C A. 23. KW, 24, 162, Roberts, C. A 
24, 3209). S WaldSott 

■j DevKe for the rapid detn of certain gases or vapors in 
tbe atm. (or in viscera] (Kohn-Abrest) 7. App for drying 
aj>dgnndingmatenatssuchasblood(tI.S pat 2,023,247) 
1 . 

C— BACTTERIOLOGY 

iHraJIVCf J? 

An nsnotrd hemolybe streptocoecus associated with 
wn,nr products James M Sherman and Helen Upton 
Wing. J Dairy Sei IS, 057-00(1935) —Slreptococcvs 
iemolMermaphtlus (n. sp ) is suggested as the name for an 
organism biJievcd to represent a new species It diffiza 
from patbogeaic streptococci in its higher max temp of 
growth, lower min. temp of growth, higher thermal 
death point, a more acid limiting pa of growth, its ability 
to bydrdjze 2Sa bippurale and its inability to ferment 
sucrose Philip D Adams 

The action of water and physiochemical factors on the 
tobercle bacillus I Veissfeiler and K. M Dvolaitskaya- 
Danscheva, Brtlr. klin. Tnbttk 80, 151-9(1935)-— 
Tubercle bacilli die rapidly m water, the no of living baoIU 
being reduced 1 to 100 after 10 to 20 days 
strains differ in Iheir resistance in this respect so that old 
lab Strains may even reveal muUipbcatioa in water. 
TTiis 'Vater treatment’* may result in vanation formi, 
ftctinerinycm forms, diphiheroidcs or micrccoccus like 
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forms. These forms occur with slow growth and mdissoen. 1 active bitch cambium contains the 

eiots Const, results in dissocn. forms can be obtained nch amts , the sccondar> cortex ^cry lUlle. The *eavM 

m t^’ter A ^,^80 and tnvalent metaU give the best are to be loohed on as the place of origin of this growth 

results Tubercle bialli suspended m iY/2l>4 FeCU arc hormone. The growth liomione is sol. m S» ale. and in 

ranX {‘A to 3 hrs.) transformed into non-acid-fast 90% CH, Oil. insol m Ft.O, dccompo^d by long boding 

foras which arc stable and cannot be transformed bacL to with IIiO,. adsorbed b>_aaimal charcMl but not hy fuller s 

tiihercle Mcilli J* Corper earth, heat^tablc at 13o , and stable to acids and alValics. 

Some methods of mvestieation of indole m bactena It is thus closely related to bios The «prmg exudation sap 

cultures Fgidio Tosatti BiocJum. tetap sper. 22, from the birch contains no growth hormone (bios) which 

"S6-d7(193o> cf C A 29, CG31* — The method of acts on yeast, but it docs act on dj/'Crgi/iHr and i» closely 

Tolies (C .-1 '28, 4-H5*) m which o-mlrobcnaaldehydc ts related to the chemically produced growth substance of 

J ^ ’* i .1.. a., C..1I w rTnrt.»lMi« { A 27. 10191. In 


used IS more sp and sensitii c than the methods of SalLow- 
sVi (cf C A 14, 15o9), Legal, Eleig and Sicre, but is 
less sp and sensitiie than Ehrlich’s method (cf. C. A 5. 


Group B of Niel-en and Ilartelius (C A 27, 1019). In 
a sinular fashion an actisc and probably identical growth 
substance can be made b> autoclaving a fnictose-mahc 


2254) Jollcs’ method is preferable because coW ci the acid soln , wticn the soln is of the same conen as birch 

products of condensation IS most stable. A E Me>er sap. The ash of btrch »p contains large amts, of a co- 

Sulfur bactena from a warm sulfur spring in Santa growlli substance Birch sap growth substance (growth 

Rosalia, Mexico Oskar Baudiseh S-fnsk Kem. T$4t 3 substance B) differs from bios m its complete resistance to 
47, 191~204(l'>3j)(in German) — A microorganism from oxidation by HjOj and small adsorption by animal cliar- 

a sulfur spnng is cultured and the cornpn of its natural coal On account of its dustnictability by heating witli 


and artificial iiiedmm studied A R Rose 

A studyofthe fforaofhuman.gaseousgangrene. Anei 


Hrf)i, bios docs not belong to the growth substance group 
B Exudation sap from Cucurbtla Pepo contains neither 


anaerobic orgamsm A Sordclli and S Soriano Folia bios nor growth substance B The ash from the exudation 


AW. 1M4, 197, Analfs asoe. 9'Jim Argenhna 23, iOTl ^ 
ITie organism described differs from C/«i/ridi«»i sporo^entt, 
Cl tenlrosporogenti. Cl lyrostnogtnti &ad Cl oe<fctnatoi<fes 


Aritnltna 23, JOB sap of CuruthUa contains no co-growth substance. One 
Ciosltidiutn sporogentt, hundred and forty*se\en references T L Dunlap 

er and Cl oedctnatoi<fes l^e sensibnty loss of Nitella m aikalme solution. Karl 


It has not been positively identitied as Cl parasporogtnti < L'mraUi. Pro’.oplasma 2A, \Q\ 7(19-15) 


Tor comparative study of the various species, and for Tissue physiology of roots Analysis and metbodics of 
literature stud} , it should be considered as a new species vital staining of plant cells with neutral red Siegfned 
E. M Synimes Strugger. I’roiopLisma 24, 105-27(1935) —Neutral red 
ut acidified dutd 11,0 colors first of oU only the cell mem- 
D— BOTANY branc of root hairs of Triflitfa bogoiensu Neutral red in 

....vv..... weakly alk eond HjO stains immediately the cell jmee 

•tHOMASC niaups m the well-known fashion If the soln is more aad than 

The reaction of the culture medium and the activity ^ ^ 0 4, (here is a pure membrane colonng of the root hairs, 
of ordinary and preformed myeelia of an aspergiUus At pn 0 4 only certain membrane portions of root hairs are 
Wgilio Dolcato Ind. tatcar Hal 28, 454-9(19^).— stain^. Above 6 4 and toward the neutral point and be- 

Citnc acid is formed m a medium with a reaction of ps yond this, there follows a storage of the color in the 

3.4 or less, and gluconic acid is produced when the pa vacuoles Membrane staining does not occur. The l{-ion 
u above 3.4, while the raycelia are under development, conen of the color soln and that of the medium m which 
The <p. acid formmg activity of a transplanted mycelium the hair 1$ washed and investigated are of equal sigmfi- 

is mfluenced by the reaction of the ongioal medium, and cance in the color distnbutionm vital staining of root hairs, 
more markedly m the case of citnc aad production. This If the staining ts carried on m acid soln. the cell membrane 
1$ explained by a stabiliung infiuence on the enzymes m* 0 ts first stained and if the roots arc then pbeed m a colorless 
volvcd. Great vanauons m the Pb of the media result in soln which is weakly alk., there 1$ a rapid transference of 


weakening the mold 


the color ad>orbcd by the membrane to the vacuoles. 


Does the rsdon content in the air in soil influence seed "^is transference from the hair ends and base is more 
development’ Walter Kosmath and Volkmar Ilartmair. rapid than from the middle portions. Young hairs show a 
rrolpploitna 24, 8-13(1935). — These expts. show that more rapid carrying out of tins process than the older ones, 
the germination of I'lfM Jaba rjuina la quartz sand was This action is reversible. Hairs colored in alk. soln. show 
not u^uenced by a radon content in the soil air of lOOO at first only a diffuse and drop-hke storage in the cell 
X 10 •‘cune/cc. F. L Dunlap juice If (he root is then placed in acid soln (uncolored 

Growth substances of microCrganisms in embryonic ' buffered soln. or distd 11,0) the color begins to leave the 
tissues and in exudation sap. Jonas Dagys rrotoplasma cell jtnee and go to the membrane The colored drops m 
24, 14-91 (l*t35) . — Resting seeds of Zea mays and Tnimm the cell juice disappear in a short time almost completely. 

nlgare contain in the embryo and scutellum a large amt These expts on the reversibility of the color distribution 

of a growth substance which aids the cell increase of yeast can be repeated a number of times with the same root with- 
and the increase in dry mbstance of Aspfrplluz nigcr out affecting its vutahty. Also the epidermal cells show 
in the wheat endosperm this growth substance is present m thdr dependence on the H-ion coacn a strongly regular 


m considerable amts, but only m traces in maue endo- dislnbution of the dyestuff The epidermal cells of the 
of seeds, thae is first of all a trails- « menstem zone stores the dvtstuff only m the plasma and 
when m an approx, neutral medium. In the 
m t^ ca^ of "heat seeds of an emptying of the endosperm extension zone the color is stored in the radial and mner 
there IS an membranes. In the permanent zone there is a pure mem- 
nnH substMce in the embryo bnme colonng of the outer walls, the plasma and cell 

anH "heat seeds which were -I years old juice are not affected. The membranes of the hair base 

.rti 0 longer capable of genmnation, no de- w hich border immediately on the root tissue show a funda- 
bJ/uA ^ noted. In the bu^ pf mentally different action If color is stored in the vacuole 

• 1* growth subst^ces were found in of the root hairs, it begins to wander from them into the 
^«““£0‘0K<>'er mlothe 9 basal membranes. From there it can be further taken up 
bids substance m the by the adjacent root cells With the aid of vatal 

mum ^owth^bstanee num- in accurately defined media it is possible to show the in- 

amn a mat. f Trbruary. In forced buds thee is homogeneity of various cell regions Bethe’s reaction 

substance. The ihcor^ is not applicable to the whole cell. It 4tt^*ap" 
greatest rontent m growth substance was found m vounz oIirH nnK- in rarntti rt-ll r>n-fe u t r...^ 

?his ^ks to^b^t^a*^^? summer leaves Absoluteviscositymeasurem’entsbymeansoftheBrown- 

ihere ic a ‘bc falhng autumn leaves ian molecular movement. Vm Cell juice viscositv and 

there is a considerable increase m growth substance. The its dependability on temperature and light J. Peka^. 
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Ptolopiaswi 24, 128-73(1935); cf C X 28, 2971»— ' 
The expts were conducted on the celi juices of Vaaehena 
sessihs. Forma repens, Lepiobryum ptnforme and JUeanf 
palmatum The viscosities all decreased tn light vnth 
increasing temps up to 33® Beyond this critical temp 
the viscosities all increased to a max , in the case of h 
puiforme at 48® and for V sesstUs and F falmalum at 
39° By further increase in temp these viscosities de- 
crease again With all the cell juices at 33®, the vrscouty , 


The chemistry of grass crops Artturi I. Virtanen. 
Chemtslry fir Industry 1935, 1015-20— A review of V 's 
work oa N fixation in legumes, changes in carotene and 
vitamin C content in plants during growth, the use of 
acids to preserve ensilage and the effect of feed oa the 
viiainin content of railk A method for diagnosing preg- 
nancy IS described E R, Rusbton 

Effect of frost oa wheat at progressive stages of majunty . 
I. Physical characteristics of the kernels R. Newton 


isapprox 1 9 tunes that of HiO at the same temp Above ' and A.G McCalla Chir ReresrcA 10,414-29(1934) — 


M® the ratio of the vi'cosity of water to cell jmee incteases 
to a max , either at S9° ( I'aueliena, Rheum) or at 48* 
(Lepiobryum) The viscosity of the cell juice is in the 
case of Vauckerta approximately 2 5 times, with Rheum 
2 7 times and with Lepiobryum 32 times greater than the 
viscosity of HjO at the same temp The relative viscosity 
of the cell juices, referred to IfjO of the same temp , does 
not change up to 33°, increases between 33* and 39®, : 
respectively 48° and at siiU higher temps it has a const, 
value The viscosity of the cell juice of the chtorophyll- 
free petiole epidermal cells of R palmatum withuitbeiemp. 
range of 18-48® is unaffected by either light or darkness. 
Its viscosity ij independent rf any light factor. The 
viscosities of the chlorophyll-contg cell juices of V. 
sessilts and L pirtjorme differ in a characteristic fashion 
nhen subjected to Iigfit and darkness, at different temps. 


Susceptibility of wheat to superficial injury by frost con- 
tinued generally over nearly the whole maturation period. 
Marquis wheat is apparently more susceptible than Garnet, 
Reward and Red Bobs, to degradation by frost during the 
maturation period. Grade is more sensitive to frost than 
are chemical compn and baking quality Classification 
of the kernels of Marquis, in 1930, mto vitreous, starchy, 
immature, green, bran frosted and heavily frosted, con- 
finned the eathcr conclusion fcf C A 26, 2219) that only 
the sound class (vitreous and starchy) has enough relation 
to grade to be useful as a grading factor The germination 
of Carnet was improved by moderate freezing 

J W Shipley 

The course of stone cell fonnaboa fn pear fruits Wm 
W. Smith. Rilflnl i’kync/. 10. 687-611(1935); cf Crist 
and Datjer, C. A. 26, I960— No decrease occurred i 


In the dark, the cell juice viscosity of protoaema cells of * the abs amts of lignccellulose of either Kieffer or Bartlett 


L piriforme up to 24®, and the tballus threads id V 
sessilts up to 27®, show a decrease of approx 20% 
Afier these cniical temps il increases and to the case of 
ravekerto at 33* it ts 5%, and tn the case of Leptoiryum 
between 33® and 39® it is 7-10% greater than the value 
which efaaraetenees the cells m the light Above 33* 
{ Vauckerta) and 39* (Ltpiohryum) the cell juice viscosity 


pears sampled periodically throughout tbe growing season. 
But, owing to the large tnerease m materials sol. in EcOH, 
tbe amts of iignoceilulose calcd on a percentage bans 
decreased rapidly. Tbe alleged eonversioa with advancing 
maturity of part of the hgnocellulose into reducing sub- 
stances IS consequently questioned Tbe Shaffer-ilart- 
mann method (C. A. IS, 1327) gave, with the eats. 


decreases with increase in temp , the relative viscosity ts j exanid , values greater than tbe amts of Cu redwed (ef. 


furthentiore const , in the case of Vauehertc approa. 
twice and snth Lepiobryum approx 2.2 3 7 greater than 
that of H|0 at the same temp Above 39® ( Vouckeno) 
and 48* (Lepiobryum) the viscosities of the cells in the 
dark are about 20% less than in the light fa all cases, 
both m the light and in the darle, changes la viscosity 
brought about by temp changes are reversible Lakewise 
changes m viscosity lo cell juices by light and darkness 
are reversible Tbe cause of these changes in viscosity 
induced by temp u to be sought in the degree of dis- 
persion of the ccll-juice colloids The cbnges in viscosity 
m the cfilorophylI<onfg cells of V sessilts and L. ptrt- 
Jorme through light and darkness are in all probability 
related to COj assimilation F L Dunbp 

The prohlezn of bios Haebn Wochschr Brau 57, 
95-€{1935) — General discussion S J6asa 


Phillips, C A. 26, 6123). Storage studies at S.3®P, with 
Kieffer fruits were also made These showed that the 
percentage of bcmict-llulosea decreased more than that of 
reducing sugars, Jignina or pectuts. Thirty-seven refer- 
ences Walter Thomas 

Osfflobe prsssore asd water content of prairie plants 
latinenceA.Stoddart RCsrI Physiel. 10,661-80(1^5} — 

Colloidal imbibition ts capable of exerting much greater 

viscosity 6 force than u osmotic pressure and is probably the more 
' * important factor acting to secure water from a dry soil 
(cf Shull, Bol Cat 62, 1, 1916), Sod moisture and 
humidity were found to be tbe major factors effecting tbe 
osmotic pressure ol plant tissues Walter Thomas 

Boron^definenty disease of beets J B. Kotila and 
C. H Coons Facts aboui Sutar 30, 373-6(1935) — The 
symptoms cf heart and dry rot, previously reported only 


Inibabon of roots by growth substance paste. F. in Europe, have been found in beets grown in certain 
aibach and O Fischnich Her drut. hnton. SJ. ' m MKbigan and Ohio, and are descnhed and illustrated 

The symptoms disappear upon the addn , to sand cultures, 
* '' quantities of bone acid or borax. F> W. Z 


Laibach and O Fischiuch Ber deul. bolan Get 53, 

528-39(1935) — Expts are described in connection with 
root initiation m Coleus, Vteia faba var equina and 
SclanHiB lycopersicum by P-iadolyUcciK acid 

Lawrence P Mdler 

Measuring the ozTgea consnsiptioa of yeast ^ a new 
pnneiple Georg Neumann SicefceTn Z 281, 181-5 
(1935) . — ^A suspenston of yeast in an oxybesioglobm soln. 
ofdetotevol is studied spectropbotometneally, Theamt. 
of the oxyhemoglobin being knosm, the O constonplioo 
in a given tune is easily calcd , since each g eonespemds to 
1.34 cc O Tbe physically absorbed O is detd from the 
available data (pressure, temp and absorption coeff ). 

Hemoglobin solns. of 0 005-20% conen were employe 
and the cu mm O used up by I mg yeast per hr was 
detd. S Morgubs 

The metabolism of the colorless alga, Prototheea »pfii „ 

Kibgef . H Albeit Barker. /. CeUuUsf Comp Pkystol 1, 9 spaimg action as follows capryhc, caproic, beptylic. 


'Bxaearch and, the euhbcc industcy Diotanical problems^ 
(Baton) 30 Ctucoside ol tbe flavone of the white flower 
(Nakaoki) 20. 

E-NUTRinON 

FHn,le B BAWK 

Studies of the Vitamin B complex I Effect of fats and 
of the indinduaj esters upon the vitatjun B requirement of 
rats W. D Salmon and J G Goodman Ala Agr. 
Expt Sla , 45lk Aanaal Rrp/ 21-2(1934); cl. C. A 28. 
7306*— When the rat's diet contained glyceryl or Et 
esters equiv. lo 23% of the fatty acid, the acids ranked 
"I ihe order of decreasing effectiveness in their vitamin B- 


73-93(1935 ) — Proloibeco lopfit develops only in tbe 
presence of complex organic materials (as in yeast antidy- 
zate). It utilizes NH, as well as more complex nitrogenous 
substances It utilizes fatty acids, monosaccharides and 
alcohol but apparently no fcefo, hydroxy or dibasic acids. 
Glucose aerobically yields cell material and COj; asaerotn- 
cally It is quantitatively fermented to l-lactic acid 

T. II Rider 


lanric, mynstic, nonylic, undecylic and ofoc Vaicne, 
propionic and acetic acids had very low elTciencies; 
palmitK and steanc acids had no demonstrable sparing 
effect; this was probably due tn part to Iheir high m. ps. 
and poor absorption Butyric glycende was toxic to rats 
even when the diet contained adequate viumin B Spastic 
cases ol vitamin B deficiency were cured by the administra- 
tion of capryhc, caproic, heptylic or Uunc acids sntbout 
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namm B. yoast after .ntoclavinz at 17- 1 pathot. chaases were corrected by the adda. of aotgtoed 


20 lb. pressure for 8 hrs. still contained traces of vitamm B. 
Such a product should not be p%cn ad libitum to ra^ 
The onset of sutanun B deficiency is not hastened by the 
substitution of 237c, of lactic acid as the cb-cendc for su- 
crose in the diet. U Quantity of glycogen in the Titamin 
B-deficient rat and its ability to deplete this glycogen di^- 
iag starrabon G A Schrader. 26id. 21-2, cf C. A 28, 
7306*. — There is no large accumulation of glj cogen m , 
\ntaniin B-deficient rats as compared with rats receiving ‘ 
adequate amts The rate of depletion of gljcogen m both 
sets of rats was appros the same III Ahihty of the 
vjtamm B-deficient rat to utihze d-lactic acid Ibid. 22 — 
A much poorer utilization of lactic acid occurred than for 
d-glucose There was no indication of a breakdown m 
the lactic acid metabolism of the \itamin B-deficicnt rats. 
The use of 0.3-0 5 g daily of lactic acid in the diet did 
not hasten the onset of >niamm B symptoms IV Ap- 
parent abihty of the vitamin B-defieient rat to transform 
carbohydrate into fat I6ul 22-3 — Respiratory iiuotieats 
avergmg 126 were found for all vitamm B-deficicnt rats 
on the high<arbohj^tc diet, irrespccli%e of whether 
they received no vitamin B, or vitaroin B with either a 
limited or an unlimited energy mtaLe At no time was 
aR Q of 1 00 secured from the rats on the high-fai diets, 
m fact, after the 1st week the R Q averaged only 0 8, 
uidieatmg that the energy was mainly secured from fat 
Conclusion- Rats on a high-carbohydrate diet can convert 
carbohydrate into fat C. R Fellers 

Cane molasses as a feed for dairy cows L A. Henke 
Hawaii Act. Expt Sta , Bull 73, 1-18(1934) — A ration 
contf. 25% cane molasses was compared with a similar 
ration without molasses The percentages of crude proteu 
and digestible nutrients in both rations were the same. 
The wt gams, milk and butter-fat production as well as 
the fat content of the milk were almost identical m the 2 
rations. C R. Fellers 

Sunflower silage for milk production. F W. Atkeson. 
Idaho Agr Expt. Su.. Bull 215. 2-8(1935) — Sunflower 
sibgecontams approx 75 4% water, 2 3%ash.2.4%crude 
protein, 7.6% crude liber, 11% N-free ext. and 12% fat. 
The sunflower silage was equal to com silage in wt. gain, 
milk and butter-fat production when fed to dairy cows. 

C. R. FeUen 

Utilization of energy-producing outrlfflent and protein 
as affected by indindual nutnest deficiencies IH. 
Effects of the plane of protein intake. B. B Forbes, R. 
W. Swift, Ales Black and O. J Kablenberg J. ffulniton 
10, 461-79(1935); cf. C. A. 28, 73S3* —The effects of 4 
planes of protein mtake, 10, 15, 20 and 25%, were studied 
by means of 2, ten-wee^’ growth, metalwbsm and body 
analysis espts. on 4S rats each The effects of the increas- 
ing protem content of the equicalonc diets were increase 
in gam mbody wt. at decreased cost m terns of dry matter 
of food; mcrease m efficiency of digestion and retention of 
protem and of energy -producrag nutriment, increase in 
urinary N at an mcreasmg rate, and increase m protein of 
the body at a decreasing rate, mcrease m energy of the 
unne comcidenl with decrease in the energy of the feces, 
the metabolizable energy therefore remammg practically 
const ; dunmished effciency in the utilization of food N; 
CO regular change m amt. of fat gamed, but usually a 
decrease m fat gamed m proportion to protem gamed In- 
crease m the protem of eqmcalonc diets made no change 
m the basal heat production per unit of computed surface 
area, but d imin i s hed the total heat production of the 
amraals. q r pdlcrx 

Pathological skin changes in the tail of the albino rat 
on a diet deficient in vitamm G (B-) . Susan Gower Smith 


)east to the diet. C. R. Fellers 

Wniwan iodme balance. Versa V. Cole and Geo. M. 
Curtis. J. Nulrtlton 10, 493-500(1935).— Iodine balance 
was studied in 3-day periods for 15 days on 3 subjects, 
9 on a fourth and 0 on a fifth. The combmed unne and 
stool I may account for less than 50% of the I intake. 
There was a fairly uniform output of I for an individual 
on a monotonous diet. There is an indication of mcreased 
^ loss in fecal I in hyperthyroidism The fecal I was higher 
than usually reported by previous investigators 

C R Fellers 

Utilization of muhn for growth by the young white rat. 
Adelaida Bcndafia and Howard B Lewis J. Nulntvm 
10, 607-15(1035) — \\’hcn young white rats were main- 
tained on a limited calorific diet, the addn to the diet of 
imihn (from chicor>0, sucrose or fructose as a supple- 
3 ment produced a d^nitc growth response. The response 
from inulm was inferior to that obtained from sucrose or 
fructose As a sole source of energy in the white rat inulm 
was not effcctiv ely utilized There was marked fermenta- 
tion of the pol>sacchande m the intestine wnth distention 
which resulted in death in a few days C. R. F. 

Effects of cereal diets on the composition of the body fat 
of the rat Harold S Olcott, Wm C Anderson and 
Lafayette B. Mendel. J Nulrtlton 10, 517-23(1935).— 
* Where com, barley, wheat or oats furnished 82% of the 
total energy value of mdividual rations, and com and oat 
oil suppbed 8 and 10%, resp , of the total cal , the body 
fat produced by thecom-andoats-fed rats differed slightly 
indegreeofunsain. as measured by I no , e g , 83 and 79, 
resp. The oil of wheat and barley constitutmg 1.7 and 
2 0% of the resp. grams supphed only 3 and 4% of ffce 
total energy \alue of the resp wheat and barley diets 
. Body fat yielded by animals fed wheat and barley rations 
was less unsatd , e g , 70 and 71, than fat produced on 
either com or oats diets and was similar m character to the 
fat from rats fed fat -free diets. The unsatd. acid content 
of the body fats from cereal-fed rats ranged from C8 5% 
for fat from these fed the barley diet to 75% for fat of 
rats fed on the com ration. C. R. Fellers 

Influence of diet on the glucose tolerance of the dog. 
Esther M. Greisheimer and F. \V. Hoflhauer. J. Nutn- 
6 non 10, 825-34(1935); cf. C. A. 29. 211*.— The effects 
of different dietary regimes on the carboh> drate tolerance 
of each of 6 dogs were studied. I>og5 require approx. 3 g. 
of glucose per kg. of body wt., though 1 g. per kg. is suf- 
ficient for man High-protein diet gives a decreased glu- 
cose tolerance This decrease is even more marked after 
a high-fat diet. The higher the protem level, the more 
marked the decreased tolerance became However, be- 

yond 24 1% no further effect was noticeable. With both 

increase ' 55 and 80 1% of fat in the diet, definite decreases in toler- 


ance were noted Great variation among the anun^ w 
found The differences in glucose tolerance are not due to 
differences in the rate of absorption. C. R. Fellers 
Adequacy of simplified rations for the complete life 
cycle of the chick. Albert G. Hogan, Robert V. Boucher 
and Harry L. Rempster. j. Nulrtlton 10, 535-47(1035) ; 
cf. C. A. 28, 809*. — Four successive generations of chicks 
were reared on sunpbfied rations. ^Tule growth was 
rapid, the fertihty of the males was low. The females 
were normal until they attamed maturity, and their egg 
records compared favorably with those of normally fed 
birds. After periods of extensive egg production, fowl 
mortality was high Since earlier investigations indicate 
low fertihty is common to all lab. -raised birds, it seems 
entirely possible that the present synthetic diet is complete. 

— J r»,...-i-. TT o - i~%T ' — ' • One of the promising rations was No. 2159 and consiste,! 

10.«I-92(1935) — , rf caaan 35, comitarch 30 5. Cellophane 3, lard 11 cS 
Eat! fed the Boorttmi. and Eheman Mtaata. C.J.fie,™, bo„e .a], 4, peril od 4,'and 

bydrdyxed yeast 4, liver ext. C, tllitiki 2 and CaCOj 0 5 
In addn. to the above each chick received daily OJI mg 
carotene and 240 International units of irradiated ergos- 
terol. C. R Fellers 

Effect of one % cod-liver oil on the rat, with particular 
” Clay B. Freudenberw 

and Fred U . CUausen. J. Nulrtlton 10, 549-55(1935^ _ 


Rats fed the Bourquin and Sherman vitamin G-deficient 
diet for 90 days or longer showed varying degrees of 
atrophy of tie sebaceous glands and thinning of the epithd- 
lum m cross sections of the tail. The fat normally present 
sebaceous glands was replaced by connective 
tisme. ^ere was no cellular infiltration. The above 
diet supplemented with autoclaved yeast produced rats 
with normal sebaceous glands and epithelium. These 
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Theaddo toa good$tockdiet of 19ocod Imroilproduced 
no ddlerences in body growth, wt , nose-anus length, tad 
length, incidence of infections, vrt. of head, supmenal 
glands, hypophysis, thymus or otanes The thyroid 
eland was signmcantly smaller m the rats led cod-liter 
oil C. R. I ellcrs 

Relation of rate of growth to diet. III. Comparison 
of stock rations used la the breeding colony at the Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment Station Lalayette B 
hlendcl and Rebecca B. Hubbell J~ AV/ri/ion 10. 
557-<;o(1935}, cf C A 26, 40 ^ — A gradual locreas). 
in growth and reproductive ability has followed each im- 
proremcnt in the stock ration of the albino rat colony. 

C. R FeUets 

Comparative rachitogenic property of oats and con. 
LawTence L Lachat and Leroy S. Palmer. J. Hutnlton 
10, 505-77(1935) — IICl exts of oats, when punlied and 
freed from excessive amts of NaCl, may exhibit rachito- 
genic properties when fed to rats in a mildly rachitogenic 
ration, but not when the ration is severely rachitogenic. 
Rolled oats and yellow com are rachitogenic to both rats 
and chicks, especially to the latter, and rolled oats ap- 
pears to be more rachitogenic when the rations are other- 
wise only mildly ncke ts-producing or the suspectibihty of the 
animals is low Divergent results obtained by others in 
the stud) of the relative rachitogenic properties of oats 
and other cereals probably may be e.Tplained by lock of 
control of the severity of the rickets produced by tbe ration 
wath which the cereal rations have been compared 

C R. Fellers 

The cereal grains and their use m ponltry nntntion. 
I Batehabihty studies J.B. Smith. 5ct. Agr.l6.73-C 
(1935) —In hatehability studies pens of bens were raised 
from the tune of hatching on a single source cf vegetable 
proieia such as wheat, oats, barley and com. but supple- 
mented by animat sources of protem. Uliereas both wheat 
and barley gave good hatehability records, better results 
were obtained when tbe cereals were mued. There was 
usually a heavy mortality in the very young chicLs from 
the cereal-fed hens A crushed gram mut o( wheat, oats 
and barley with milk gave excellent results in both batch- 
abibty and eggproduction over a 2-yr. penod Buckwheat 
was used satisfactonly mcombuutioa with oats and barley, 
when milk was used as an animal protein supplement, 
n Influence on live weight gams and distribution of fat 
m fattenmg stock W A. Maw. Ibui, 77-8— The 
different cereals cause deposition of fats is tbe fattening 
cockerel in entirely different manners, e g . corameal 
causes a high percentage of body fat to be deposited in 
the flesh and much less fat in the abdominal cavity and 
m tbe skm of the bud, whereas the cereals, barley, oats 
and wheat, show the reverse in varying degrees The 
flesh from the cora-fed buds was judged to have the highest 
flavor and as being moist, whereas the wheat flesh decidedly 
tacked flavor and was dry. The barley and oat fle^ was 
intermediate to the com and wheat flesh C. R F. 

Relation between the Titamin C contents of vanous 
plant tissues and the presence or absence of chloropfayQ 
Lucie Random, A. Guoud and C F. Leblood ComN 
rewf.soc. 5 m/. 170,297-300(1035), cf C. A. 20, 3703'.— 
Feeding evpts. with guinea pigs showed that the green 
parts of le^, beets, carrots, leafy turnips and lettuce 
were satisfactory sources of vitamin C while the nongrevn 
parts contained very little. L E Gilson 

Hemostatic action of ascorbic acid P. Lambm and 
W.vaaHecke Compt.rend scv.bul I20,5.KV-8(1935) — 
In rabbits weighing 1900-2400 g. the intravenous injection 
of 12-20 mg. ascorbic acid produced a 17-22% decrease 
in bleeding time (detd less than 1 hr after the mjection). 

L E Gilson 

Vitamins in dermatology Werner Jadassohn Z 
ViiamtnfoTsch 4, 324-8(1935) — ^A rewew J S JJ 

The distribution of vitamin C in lower organisms G 
BouracandR AUen AuHraUanJ.'ExptX Bw/.A/erf.Stt 
13. 165-74(1935), cf C A 29. 7413'— The AcOU- 
AgNOi staining techmc was used to demonstrate the 
prewnce of vitamm C m Chlamidomanas (Protista), 
Usnilalorto (Cyanophjeeae), Scmidesmas and Bpirogyra 


t (CUtuophyceae), diatoms, lichens, yeasts, mold mycelia, 
toll, and the fungi Fusanum,- Opinobolus, Cote- 
Irotnchum, Tnehodrrma, Ilelrmn'hjsporum, and RJii:- 
ocUmts, The connective tissue, liver and epithelial cells 
of the tadpole also showed typical granules Tlie uniform- 
ity in types and distnbntion of granules in the cells of the 
higher and lower plants and animals led D and A. to 
conclude that tie reducing granules are probabl) composed 

- of the same substance, reduced vitamin C, m all of the 

tissues studied C. G King 

Occurence of ascorbic acid in the tens and vitreous 
humor V. Dcmole and H. K. Muller. Btochrm Z. 
281, 80-5(1935) — Three cc of vitreous humor produces 
in feeding expts. an antiscorbutic effect equal to that of 
0 5 mg ascorbic acid, which corresponds more or less to 
the estn by the mdophenol titration of the humor. Tie 
lens likewise produces an antiscorbutic effect which is 

3 eqiuv. to about 60% of the mdophenol titration value and 
IS attributable to ascorbic acid In ammals with scurvy 
the ascorbic acid content of the vnlreous humor is de- 
creased, but in young less than m adult animals 

S Morguis 

Growth Is length of young rats oa sufficieot and in- 
sufficient TiUmia A administration hlaj Malmbcrg 
Btoehem. Z. 281, 215-18(1935) —On a vntamia A free 
diet tbe growth of the tail practically ceases when the m- 

4 crease in body wt stops. On tbe addn. of20'y carotene 
to this diet tbe tails become elongated Carotene a1-.o 
aotagonues the effect of tyrosine, which causes a loss in 
body vrt. and checks the growth of the tad, in that the 
wt. loss IS moderated and the tad increases in length. 

S Morgulis 

Vitainuis M. van Laer. Ann xyme/egie 1^2], 2, 
101-7(1935).— An address discussing very bneny the 
, importance of vitamins in the foodst ufls isdustir, problems 
m relation thereto and progress accomplished in 20 jrs. 
m tbe study of viiamms A Fapineau-Couture 

Fractonabon studies on provitanun D Cluabetb M. 
Kocb and P C Koch Snenee 87 , 304-6(10.35}.— Com. 
cholesterol and purified cholesterol which has been heated 
at 185-05* for 1 hr in tbe presence of traces of Oj were 
much superior to viosterol or punllcd unheated cholesterol 
in preventing leg weakness in Leghorn chicks Ten rat 
0 units ^ either prepn per 100 g diet were equiv. to 023% 
or 10 rat units of cod liver od The provitamin D oi 
heated cholesterol evidently seps readily in the crystn. 
from ale., since ibe flltrate residue lias no potency vvhen 
pven in comparable doses to rats or chicks. The chicks 
receiving 100 rat units of viosterol per 100 g of diet were 
lu no tetter condition than those receiving the basal 
ration mily. Felix Saunders 

- Tbe antmeuntic vitamin (Windaus, et al ) 10. 

r— Pirv’SioLOGY 
tioKBR w surrn 

The eflect of eodocnnejtlands on the composibon of the 
skeletal muscle. IV. The effect of the tesbs on the com- 
position of the skeletal muscle S Osada. Folm Enda- 
rnnol. Jafon !l. 2I-2(r935); cf. C A. 29. 7417* — 

B The creatinine content of the skeletal muscle of male rab- 
bits remained unchanged after oral administration of 
testis powder (I) or after castration (H). Residual N. 
NHi, urea, cieaimc and ammo acid conen. increased 
after I but remained unchanged after II Glycogen and 
laclacidogen decreased and lactic acid increased after I. 
n produMd the opposite effect V. The effect of the ovary 
on the composibon of the skeletal muscle. Jbtd 22-3 — 
The creatinine content of the skeletal muscle of female 
9 rabbits Tcmamed unchanged after oral administration of 
mterstitial tissue powder (I) or of corpus luteura powder 
(II) or after oophorectomy (III). Creatine and lactic 
acid UKTcased and glycogen and lactacidogcn decreased 
after 1, II and III produced the opposite effect Ammo 
amd and NHi increased after I, but remamed unchangwl 
after II or HI Residual N and urea incrcascil after I, 
decreased after II and remained unchanged nfiir III 

Ruth Berggren 
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DehTdroandrostmne. Adolf Butenandt, Hans Dan- 1 is due to a biol. splitting off of the angular Me at C,.. 
Gunter Hani>cii and Helmut Kudsrus. Z, thmbr fonnmg estroDt tt^U 'V' Dm 


nenbaunj, Gunter Ifani-Ncii and H^ut 
p\}siol. Ckfm. 237, 57-74(1035) ; cf. C. A. 29, 490V 
Dehydroandrosterone, ra. 14S®, la]*!? 10 0 , occurs in 
male urine in practically the same amt. as androstenme. 

It L, the source of the chloro ketone pre\aou>ly isolated 
from urme bj a procedure iniolnng the use of IICl. 

In addn. to the lienzoate pretnoudy described, the fol^low- 
ingnewden\-s hate since been prepd.' creicte m. ICS 9 , 

[ol’p 3 9“, pxirtf ni 191“. scmicartomne decompg 3i»_- 
4®. Its Bctisat> IS about ‘/i that of androsterone m both 
the comb test and la the \-e«aCTilar gland test Although 
without activity in the Al!en-Doi<j test on castrated 
female mice, U bangs on estrus m the infantile females 
Tlie acetate has a^ut the *ame actiinty as the mother 
substarce, but the bcnioate is only slightly actiiT, prob- 
ably because of its extreme insoly Isolation of dehydro- 
androstcrone from urme is best performed by digitonin 
ppm and punficaiion through the scmicarbaroae and 
acetate, from 100 1 of urine some 110 rag was thus ob- 
tained m pure form, probably less than a 50% recovery 
Treatment with HCl, or with SOCb, gait the chloro 
ketone but onlv in small yield along with other products 
not identified Dchydroandrosterone differs from andro- 
sterone only m the pre^nce of a 5-6 double bond and in 

the spatial arrangement of the OH at Catalytic . 

hydrogenationconicrtsit mtoisoandrosterone (3-hydroiy- * androstenediol 
etioallocholanone-171 In 'icnc conSguratroa it cor Stimesasaciii, 
responds to cholesterol from which U is obtained by re- as androsterone 
placement of the side chain by O The traasfo'matKn 
is effected by coni'ertmg chijcsterol into the acetate- 
^bromide, oxidiang off the side chain with CrOj. rmoval 
of the 2 Br atoms and sapon of the Ac group The prod- 
uct IS therefore J-Awirery-ii The 


Testosterone. Transformation of dchydroandrosterone 
into androstenediol and testosterone, a way to the prepa- 
ration of testosterone from cholesterol. Adolf Butenandt 
and Gunter Harusch. Z. ph'\si''!. Chem, 237, SO— 9i , 
Brr, 6SB, 1S50-62(1035), cf. C A 29. 500* —Reduction 
of dehj drcondrostcrone m PrOH with Na and sublimation 
of the product m a high vacuum gaic the corresponding 
ale, S^^ndros'tne-S.lT-dict, ni 177-S®. |«]'i? —55 5* 
{dtaefStile m 15'' 5“, laly -56 6“) This showed un- 
especledly low aclinty m the comb test, a GOO > dose 
givmg no definite response. The dwceialc was partiallv 
sapond by treatment of the dil soln in MeOlI with KOH 
m the cold, yieldmg the IJ-r-onocceide, m. 14S*, it has 
lol’iJ —62 4“ Addn of Br to protect the double bond, 
followed by oxidation with CrOj in AcOH and remo%-al 
of the Br by 2n dust and .4cOH, gaie S^-cnJrpsUne‘I~~ 
d -J-tfse flfrio.'e, m 1SS“, it has [ajy S7 5“. Sapon. of 
this acetate then yielded the correspoodmg ardrosifrehise, 
m. 151“, It has [a)’iJ 104*, identical m all respects with 
the UstosteroKe obtained by David, ti aJ. (C. /I. 29, 
51659 from bill] testes Tfceimiwm 215“ Testosterone 
exceeds all known male sex hormones in physiol, actinty, 
both in the comb test and in seminal vesicle test. It has 
6 times the actii'ity of androsterone and twice that of 
■ ‘ the comb test. In the vesicle test it is 
Lsanditbtrnedioneand ID limes as active 
This synthesis establishes the structure 
of the testicular hormone in every detail. A. W. Doi 
Glycogen formation from lower fatty adds with even 
carbon number IH The fate of aeetoicetxc add in the 
animal organism Richard StShr Z P^rstcl. Crem. 
237, 165-70(1035), ci C 4 . 27, 55W — The inSueace 


yidd was ^ ng frtio 21* g of chdesteryl acetate, or j of AcCHtCOiH on the respiraiion of sumvmg organ 


2 $%. Sitosterol or sugmasterol may be used m place c4 
cholesterol As intermediate products chde^ternl yielded 
the A*-3-bydroxycholemc acid, white stigmasterol gave 
the interesting A*-3-faydroTTbimercholenjc aad, a sub- 
stance from which the corpus iuteum tonaeme progesterone 
has almdy been prepd Neither aad tn 4-mg dosage 
showed physiol acuntyiathecombte«t. The convemon 
of dehydroandrosterone mto andro>tcrone eon«i»ts ra 
«tg the doable bond and epiarenang the OH. The 
reaction is performed by treatment with SOQ.-, hvdro- 
grcstlng the chloro ketone, and ixeatireat of the dihydro- 
ehloro ketone with KOkc, whereby androsterone ecetate 
is obtained It is probable that the Walden invemon 
occurs m the last slep of the p ro er s. s W Dot 

Androstenedicse, a highly active male honncce The 
genesis of gonad hormones .\dolf Butenandt and Helmut 


sections (hvTr, kidney, diaphragm of the rat) was detd. 
ra the Warburg app. In conens. of 1,2 and 4 mg. per cc 
of Ringer phosphate AcCHiCOiH inhibits the respiration 
of liver and lidnev tissue and lncTn^es that of the dia- 
phragm. Feeding expts. with 0— g AcCHiCOsXa and 
with OZ-OZ g. .4eCH-CCkEt in the presence of glucose 
did not show an increase in glycogen content in the liter 
of fasting tats. .k. W. Dos 

Inffaenee of thyroid hormone os citamin-C aetaboUsa. 
Janos Mosonvi. Z. pfiynci Ofn. 237, 173-7(1035).— 
Subcutaneous admimstration of thyroid horreone (ihv- 
roxice and thyroid ext.) to guinea pigs resulted in a de- 
crease tn the aroorbic aad content of the liver and especi- 
ally of the siprarccaL. This decrease did not occur in 
rats. In guinea pigs it was prevented by suuultaneou* 
adnuni>traiion of vitanus A. Extirpation of Ihe thvroid 


Kudsxus. Z. fiyttcl. Oen Z3T, 75-SS(f035) — <>oIe<- j in rats increarod the ascorbic acid content, apparently bt 
terol Is probablv the mother mbstarce from which all the i>.- i w r\ — 

known sex heamemra are derived \ «is2ple replacement 
of the ride chain by O yields dehvdroandrosteivne wlucb 
u intermediate between the male hormones of the andro- 
sterone type and the female hormones of the estrone tvpe 
.ks the probable precursor of both tvpcs dehydroondro- 
sterene Is of especial interest, aad panicularlv its dehydro- 
gimaboa product, androstecedione. The dehTdrogeaatJon 
of dehydroandrosterone was effected br adding 2 Dr at e 
t^ double bond, oiidiimg the product wiih CrOj to the 
^rcano diketone, and removal d the Dr bv means of Zn 
dnst. The rateimediate products were not isolated The 
end prodect was eedro*'rFftfiiwe, with the fceto g r oups at 
Cj and C- ard double bond at C, It m. IGO®, has JaJt? 

ISo , absorption max. at 235 eta (charactenstic of 
a,3-ttn.satd. ketonei,), and forms a dj.-xime m. 143* 

Androstencdioae i, s-nicturaUv related to all 3 types of 


increased synihesj* m the suprarenali A. W. Doi 
The occult euce of Lgnocetylsphingosin in beef lung 
Caspar Tropp Z. phyxid. Osc"*. 237, 17S-SO(l''35). — 
One g. of bgnoceryisphingosin was l^olaIed from S kg 
of beef lungs, a yield of 0.00% on the dry basi>. Similar 
quantities of heart, kidneys, lymph glands, testes aad 
white and red bone marrow, worked up by the same pro- 
cedure, yielded none of ihu substance. .k, W. Dos 
Coostut x-alue of the ratio of the skeletal dimension 
to the artive mass in the rat .kndree Revhe and I«abelle 
Gama 0?«p,*. ffrJ jce. ttc! 120, 160-2(1055). — .ks 
young rats weighing 5 g at the start grew in wt. to 104 
e. the P contest cl the to'al fre<di carcass, 0.57% in the 
5«g. rats, increased regularly toO 75%, and the N content, 
1.54% at the s'art, increased to 2.Sy%. The P/'N ratio 
remained within the range 0.l0-0il5 throughout. 

L. E. Gilson 


ttmfcae tested for all 3 ’ Change in the glycerol content of Hood during gJncH^ 
ISS. fa the capon comb te«i it Showed ia vitro. Michel Poloaovsld, H. WaremboSg aad^ P. 


approx, the same actinty as androstetone, but ta the 
ve^jcular gland test on rats the aclintT was consideiablr 
greater than that of androsterone. The corpus luteuai 
^t was eatirelv ncg. The ADen-Doisv test for estrus 
neg. la eastrafed females, but the Curtis-DoisT tes* 
on ^antQe females was pos. in 2tXMOO y dosage. It i> 
not improbable that the pou remit with infantile females 


— ..’aTeiubourg aad P. 

Lamoux. Ccmfl. rra-i. sx. ltd, 120, l''l-2U03o). 

Frerii hog blood and also a sn^pen^jaa of washed do" 
erythrocytes were incubated at 37* after addn of glucose 
-kfter roveral hrs. there was a small increase in glvcexoi 
(detd. by the method of Zeisel and Fanlo) . The residual 
chromic mdex increased prt^>ortioa3telv. L. E. G. 

Changes ia blood corapositioa during short-wave treat- 
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meat A Compare Compi, reriJ toe. Inei 120, 237-40 
(1935) — Dogs were treated with a 6-inni wave leagtli 
The max rectal temp reached was 41 9* The most 
important effect was a large decrease in the alkali reserve 
and pR (decreased 0 07-0 33 unit) of the blood. Non- 
protein N increased 20-44% and total blood protein in- 
creased slight!) Total fixed bases did not change. P 
and Cl showed irregular fluctuations L E Gilson 
Disappearance of {mjected] prolan from the blood of 
nephreetomized female rabbits A LipschiTtx, A. 
Fuenle Alba and T NTraldi Cotnf4 read, sec htet. 
120.323-6(1935), cf C A 29, 3012> —Inlhe normal 
female 80% of the injected prolan disappears from the 
blood la 10 brs , part beizig eicrett^ in the urwe ta the 
nephreetomized female about 30% disappears in 10 hrs. 

L B. Gilson 

Effect of prescancf on the survival period of adrenal- 
ectomized animals A Gradmcsco, N Santa and P. 
Lucan Jonesco Cempi rend see biol, 120, 356-S 
(1935) — The survival period vraa the same or slight]; 
shorter than that of nonpregnant eats and dogs Ap- 
parent]; the fetal adren^ offer no protection to the 
mother Twent> references L E. Gilson 

[Absence of] influence of the thjraid on the recrpbvit; 
of rabbits toward herpes virus P. Haber Compi. rend, 
sec btol 120,420-1(1935). L E Gilson 

Effects of hTpophysectomy on pregnancy and tactabon 
in dags B A Iloussay Itet sec artenltno 5W 11, 
196-201; Compi rend. see. btol 120. 496-7(1935) — 
Total hj-p»pb>s«‘otny producea abortion without any 
lactic secretion It pwonned a few days after normu 
partuntioa it causes a rapid decrease tn milk flow. The 
anterior lobe is necessary for the productioa of betre 
secretion after parturition or abortion, and for its mainte- 
nance after it has begun Extirpation of the posterior lobe 
docs not affect pregnancy, parturition or lactation In- 
jury to the tuber cinereum does not suppress lactation 

L E Gilson 

Respiratory quotients of normal tad neoplasbe tusnea 
ciilbrated in vitro A. H Roffo and Luis M Correa. 
Rrr see arfenlina btel 11, 202-9(1035) —The app and 
method are described The R Q of growing chKle heart 
was 0 80-0 97, av of 10 eipu 0 86 That of growing rat 
sarcoma and carcinoma was 1 01-2 02, av. for 15 cultures 

I. 31. L B. Gilson 

jh-oduebon of nulk secrcbon la female and ciale dogs 

by anterior hypophysis extract B A. Houssay. Kee. 
see, artentina btol 11, 240-9, Compi, rend. sec. bid, 120, 
502-3(1935).— Repeated injections of the ext. (made by 
the method of Evans and Simpson, C. A . 26, 3020) pro- 
duced lactation in adult females which had never been 
pregnant but not in very young females It also produced 
lactation in females which had been castrated, thyroid- 
ectomized, hypophysectomized and thyroidectoiniz^, or 
bad the splanchmc nerves cut and the lumbar sympathetic 
chains resected The activity of the ext. was desuo>cdby 
boding IS min The ext did not produce lactation m male 
dogs directly, but if the mammae were first hypertrophied 
by prolonged admuziitraUoa of folliculia and repealed 
injections of the ext then made, lactation was produced 
m whole, castrated and castrated hypophysectomized 
males L E Gilson 

Production of Uctabon in male guinea pigs by anterior 
hypophysis extract J L. Sardi Jiev sec. argenltna bid 

II. 250-7, Compi. rend. see. bid 120, 5(»-4(1935).— 
The ext , or the cat and follieulin together, did not cause 
lactation, but treatment for 10-17 da>s with foUKulm 
to produce hyjierplasia of the mammae followed by re- 
peated injections of the ext produced abundant lactation 

L E. GiUon 

Morphine and ether hyperglucemia in hypopbysecto- 
mized dogs Mme Elena Di Benedetto de &beJIi and 
Ennque J Di Benedetto Rev loc. artenltna bid 11, 
40^(1935); Compt rend soc bid 120, 738-9(1933) — 
The hyperglucemia produced by ether anesthesia is mncli 
greatCT in normal than in hypophysectomized dogs 
. loiphme produced a slightly greater hyperglucemia in 
the Utter group L E Gilson 


4 The cotpus Jufeum honoone. Enco Pels. Rn see. 
art/tnUna bid. 11, 417-27; Compt. rend, see ltd. 120, 
730-1(1935). — The hormone, recently renamed progester- 
one, IS a mtxt of luteosterones C and D. ITenous con- 
clusions concerning the activity of these (cf C. A. 28, 
723S*) were confinned. Progesterone differs from estrone 
u that It has no effect on the male genital tract and does 
not modify the changes in the anterior hypophysis which 
J follow castration in the female rat. L E GiUon 

The influence of tyrosme on the thyroid funebon I 
Abelm Aalurunssenscha/len 23, 528-9(1^5) — The hor- 
inones of thjTOid and adrenals are both dem^ from tyro- 
sutc. DiiodotjTosme is active in disturbances of either 
of these glands Tyrosine itself proved to have therapeutic 
effects 10 the severe secondary effects of eiptl hyperthy- 
reosts. Evidently tyrosine as well as I participates in 
the regulation of the thyroid action 
3 D J C van der Ilocven 

Distnbubon of C vitamis m cerebral basal ganglia 
paftKularlf la the globus poUidus and the substantia 
nigra. F. Plaut and K. Stem. 23, 

557-8(1935) — \Ttajnui C (ascorbic acid) wras detd. la 
different parts of the brain Typical values obtained (av ) 
were 11.7 mg. % for globus pallidus, 15 mg % for sub- 
stantia mgra, max. 10 in front cerebrum, 17.7 in cornu 
^ ammonis These results are significant in connection 
w-iih ibe high Fe content of the globus which is taken as 
an explanation for the CO and HCN sensitivity of these 
regions Ascorbic acid is likewise a reactive substance 
probably involved in the Cell rc<piraUon but present in 
relatively lower eoaca. in the globus 

B J. C. van der Hc«veo 

laffueoces of aro,ino acids and cheiiae upoa the pig- 
nent-eicsetiag funebon of the hver. Tatsuo Matsuura 
$ and Akio Rasbimura Japan J. Cestroenleret 7,11^19 
(1935) —A senes of ammo acids and amines failed to 
stimulate the excretion of azofucbsin-C from the liven of 
rabbits C M. McCay 

Vne tad efumaiboa ia mta. Sildiog Berglitnd oad 
A. Rune Fnsk. Acla iled. Seand 86, 232-CS(1035) — 
The ratio urmoiy unc ocid/blood unc acid, or elimina- 
tion index (£. I } bears a high correlation to the Rehberg 
. test. A linear relation exists in the B I in both normal 
persons and in those with severe kidney damage following 
intravenous injection of moderate amts, of Li urate, which 
IS. however, broken over variable periods because of 
Sienodic alterations m glomerular circulation and funcuoc. 
The elimination can be greatly increased and the penodic 
"breaks" in the linear relationship avoided by the ad- 
raiDistration of salyrgaa, neocincbophen or euphylline 
But under all circumstances the cliramabon of unc acid 
7 (s mfenoT to that of creatinine, tie inecbanisiD unia* 
Ouenced by drugs being only >/• to */• efficient. No 
correlation apparently exists between diuresis and unc 
acid elimination. S Morgulis 

Relabonship between hydrochlonc acid and total chlo- 
ndes la gostne j’uice and the possibility of standards for 
gastaic secrebon Hildiag Bergtund, Richard Johnson 
and H. Chiea Chang Ada Med. Scand 86, 2G9-91 
(1935) — The fundamental phenomenon m gastnc seeie- 
^ tion IS the secretion of chlorides and, when the mechanism 
tor IICl production may be lost, chlonde secretion persists 
The gastnc acidity is very variable and no standards can 
be established without stimulation (snth histamine) 
pnxfuctag max response S hforgulis 

Influence of some external factors on the insensible 
peispirabOD A van Harreveld. B W. Gnittennk and 
A K.M.Nojons Biockem Z. 281, 1-26(1935).— Expts 
0 show that even as large a change as *35% in relative 
bnimdity does not affect the insensible perspiration, prt>- 
vided that the person has attained equil with liis cnviron- 
ment Sweatmg during an expt may give results which 
would indicate that more water is given off in a moist 
than in a dry atm or when the relative humidity is changed 
suddenly. ^Mthin a temp range of 20* to 23.5 the in- 
wnsihte perspiration of a person wearing a swimming suit 
vanes but insignificantly Neither does the wt of the 
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Tnlh his cuNironmcnt. The insensible perspiration 
of the same subject shows considerable ^-anabUity, and 
the relation between this and the metabolism may desaate 
by as much as so that the latter cannot be detd 

from the insensible perspiration S Morenhs 

The carbohydrate metabolism of guinea pigs Fnednch 
Gotidenher. Bic^hrm. Z. 2S1, 


the Ca was ad'Orbed from the scrum of dogs with acute 
(morg. j* 5 7 and Ca 6.1) and latent (morg. P 6 4 and Ca 
6 41 tetany due to removal of the parathyroids. 

L. E. Gilson 

Anaphylactic sensihzatioa and deseusitization of guinea 
pigs with miiturcs of serum and lanolin (and olive oill. 
a bnci bM (16;^ . C. 

subcutaneous injections of the miat. but desensitizalion 
by the niwt was slow and difficult compared to mults 


hrs.) rises 250% or more, and this hji'^rgloocnua 
aCccied by eating Durmg the mntcr this hypcrgluetrmia 
is not found in the same animals Feeding 2 g glucose per 
Vg by mouth products an alunentair hjiwrEluccmia which 
attains a maa m oO-CO min The glucemia curve then 
f^ls, occasional!} even below the onguia! le«I, but by 
the end of 7 hrs shows mi-anablj a renewed large nse. 
i beyond the previous roar values Admuustmtioa 


obtained with pure scrum L. E. Gilson 

Kopaczewsla's lactogelification reaction as an indicator 
of neoplasms Laura Capper Compt rend. roc._ f^. 
120. 2d»-C(195j) — With normal persons the reaction b 
b.yoM IM pre^•,ol.. ma -nuun In blood. Irom 110 rancerci^ 

ol Oi re .dicnalfno (1 1000) rcr Is rennoi a marbod 1 *"<1 If 0% <>( "'S "" ‘’'’‘3'°"',. 

hiTotllorema, np lo oOOr. abore tbo mn.al lt«l In- «as almya ira aOho bopnn.nE and in tho ^ stagM 
iretioi ol 0 nnii. per bE ol lasiilin oanies in die Eiot bH m die adranred staE«. «ilh cacbeiia, it nua often 


majority of the animals severe hj-poslu^mic convulsions 
without matenall} lowenng the glucemic level Intact, 
in some guinea pigs there was no lowenng of the blood 
sugar and others have shown considerable hyperglucemia 
at the height cif the insulin shock The high reducing 
values ol the blood were not due to consugar reducutg 
substances as was detd by the fermentation with yea<t 
S Morgulis 

Coupling of cheimcal processes in the mnsde X 
Study of diadenosinepentapbosphonc acid 2 P 
Ostera and T Baranovrski Biecf’cm. Z 281. 157~<>7 
tl‘'35), ef C A 29, JCil* — The heart muscle of the 
rabbit differs definitelv from the Oieleiai mu«de by the 
presence of free adenylic acid and of very little phospho* 


neg In other diseases (tuberculosis, gallstones, various 
chronic iidlammations) pos reactions were obtained with 
about S% L,. E. Gilson 

Existence in the lirer of substances capable of inhibiting 
benicnepyrene cancer m albino mice J Maism, H. 
\assiludb and A G^enir Ccwyr rrrd see bid 120, 
259-61(pt35), cf C A 29, 6012* — The ncetone-msol. 
fraciioQ of the EtjO eat contains a thermostable substance 
whicli has a retarding or inlnbiting effect on the cancer 
when given by mouth In whole liwr the mhibitmg sub- 
stance 1$ masked by the caneer-activatmg substances 
prrsem L n Gilson 

Anbgenic power of staphylococcus toxin and anatoxm. 
Resistance to beat. G Ramon and R Riehou Cotrpl. 


creaime; the total P and the odenosinepolyphospherK $ 

. . ... M.-. .1-. .. »_ antigenic property slowly at and rapidJr at A5-o0. 

The anatoxm (toxm + HCHO) u not changed below AS* 
but loses Its antigenic power slowly at SS-60* and rapidly 
at fO'TO*. L. E. GiImo 

Effect of the senim of nice with Ur cancer on the 
fluorescence of uranin solution. Augusun Boutanc and 
Jean Rouchvd. Cofrpi. md. rrv htol. 120, r^(l*l35); 
cl. C. A. 29, +449*, CSOT’. — In tar cancer the scrum does 


aeid are only about 60% of that of skeletal muscle. In 
heart muscle the adenylic acid is stable, its hydrolysis 
proceeding ver)* slowly even in eits , and apparenti} it 
dc«s not need to be pliorphorylated at once, as in the 
skeletalmuscle.toprcventitsdeaminatioa Tbcstabihtyol 
the adenylic acid u the heart makes it cnnecessary to havT 
a high phosphocreatine content which acts os a P donator 
in the rephosphorylation cf the adenylic acid In cats. 


from heart muwlc the lorrnaiion of adenct>isctnph(«- * decrease the fluorescence as it does in other forms of 


phone acid from adenylic acid proceeds the same 

muscle cats., the phosphoglytcnc or pbosphopyruvic aad 
being the P donator In inactive exts. there ts also a 
smthrsis of phcypb o c rea line besides the synthesis of 
adenosinetnphosphonc aud, while in diolyred exts. there 
is no synthesis of phosphoereatine and a much smaller 
•lynthesis of adenosinetnphosphonc acid The spUtUng 


cancer. L. E. Gilson 

Blood indiean in nephritis. I. Cavnli and Mibaileanu 
Ctmtpi. rend. soc. tMcf. 120, 3654-60(1936).— Normal 
human blood contains 0i!2-0.92 mg. indicaa per 1,, as 
detd by the JoUes-Rosenberg meth^. In many pathol 
cases, with nonproteia N retention, the blood mdicon was 
within the normal range; in about 50% it was definitely 


of the phosphogljcenc acid occurs only in the presence of , increased. No rebtion l^tweea indican content and other 
adenylic acid and the adenosme does not function as co- vnri.vW,-: nf Kinrwi Tr-,c t it nn,— . 

enzyme. In the absence of the adenylic acid the pboei- 
Phoglyeenc acid only changes to phosphopyruvic acid. 

It was also found that the JJg ions play an impartant role 
in the synthesis cf adenosinetnphosphonc acid, and Innc- 
bon tlieiefore m the muscle as activators of the P transfer. 

The hig lop seem also to play an important part in the 
synthesis oi phc<sphocreatine from creatine and sdenosioe- 
Inphosphone acid. S. Morguhs 

Seme biochemical aspects of fats. 11 Wm. E. Andcr- 
Har^d H. Williams. Oil end Soap 12. 2S2-* 

(1‘k..^); cf. C. .<4. 29, SC9S>.— Recent studies in animal 
lal metaliolisai are discussed. K Schenibel 

Aitificid and natural regnlation of body fanctwai 
Ivan de Burgh Daly. Pfaryn J 135. 6U.V4; Ckemvl 
^•^(IWo). — ^An address on the inter- 


relation of endocrine fimctions m the body S. W. 

G-P.ATlfOLOGY 

II GIDEOV WELLS 

Adsotbable fraction of serum calcinm m acute aad 
^mc parathyroid insuffitiency. Franz Mathieu. 


variables of the blood was found. L. E. Gilson 

Conditions for flocculation and gehfication of patho- 
logical serums E. Benhamou and R. Gille. Comf^. 
rerj. sec. biol. 120, 42S-9(1955). •'Flocculabihty index" 
of serums in floccnlxbon and gehfication reactions Ihd. 
430-2. — Discitssion, L. E. Gilson 

Hypocalcemia m pancreatectomized and hypophysecto- 
mizedpancreatectonuzeddogs R.GerschmaanandA.D. 
g Marenzi. Re?, set arirrUna hel 11, S^l— 104; Ccn•f^. 
rerd. soc. btoi. 120, 737-S(l'>35).— Ilypophysectotny does 
not affect blood Ca. Removal of the pancreas causes a 
decrease in blood Ca caused by the degenerative changes 
whwh take pbeem the parath}Toid». The decrease is more 
rapid if the hypophvsis is also removed. Insulin mav 
partiaIlyTe«loTethehIoodCa, parathyroid hormone brings 
It back to normal. L. E. Gihon 

Sources of nickel eeiema. Report of two examples and 
9 review of the pertinent Uterature. Paul D. Foster and 
FrunUm I. Ball. Arch Der^cicl. SyP>dol. 31, 451-9 
(1*>35). — ^The lilerutnie on nickel eczema pnxinced by 
plated objects and alloys i» brought up to date and 2 
cases are described in detail. HyperseasitivitT to Ni 
appears to be acquired rather than inherent in all cases 




e serum was shaken 2 hrs. with mneb BaSO,! Roma. 


Arsenic as m etiologic agent in certain 
'’"•"W. Hamfiton Montgomery. Arch. Dermalot. Sy- 
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phihl 32, 218-33(1935) — A review with 25 references 
O. Hartley 

The relation hetweeo bacterial agglutuuns and pre> 
cipitins Guglielmo A^cionc Arch set 5iol, (Italy) 21. 
90-5(1035) — PrecipitiDs and agglutinins are antib^ies 
of different nature since with antityphoid, aniicholenc 
and antimelitcnsic scrums one can demonstrate agglutina- 
tion after the pptg power has been exhausted with the 
corresponding precipitogcn P F. Metlldi 

The lipolytic power of the liver of normal and tuberculous 
rabbits on the glycerides of lower end bgher fatty acids 
and on the acetone soluble fraction of the hpides of 
tubercle bacilli Roberto Rordorf. Arth set, btol 
(Italy) 21, 97-101(1935) — During the course of the 
disease m rabbit fivers there is a diminution of bpase 
and tnbutyrase activity Neither the normal liver nor 
one from a diseased animal shows a hydrolytic action on 
acetone sol lipides of tubercle bacilli P. F. Melildt 
Unnary urobilinogen value of routme estimation P 
II Levinson J Tenn Stale Mei Assoc 28, No I, 
17-19(1935) —Routine testing for urobilinogen is valu- 
able m liver dysfunction, biliary obstruction, cholangitis, 
pyelophlcbitis and excessive hemolysis J C M. 

Lack of mineral salts, esp phosphoric acid in soils 
[causing osteomalacia] (Ruhino) IS 

II-PIIARMACOLOGY 


Cafleie acid In prunes and its behavior as a Uxatife 
principle E Mrak, J. Fcsslcr and C Smith Setenee 
82, 304(1935) — CafTcic (1) and chlorogentc (U) acids 
cause an increase in tonus and amplitude of contraction 
of isolated rabbit jejunum or duodenum (C. A 28, 
1403’) aimtlar to tliat effected by various prune ests 
Attempts to isolate these acids from the alk hydrolysed 
aq ext of prunes by the method of Plucker and Keilhc4a 
{ C ^ 28, 689S') gave no indication of the presence of II 
butyjcldefl0£>3%ofeo'*l I The source ^ I jo prunes js 
uncertain but 1 and quinic acid maybe combined in complex 
eaffetannms Feeding tests with live rabbits, dogs and 
human beings (ailed to show any signilicantbxative effect 
but I caused a slight change in tonus and amplitude in tests 
with isolated rabbit duodenum 1 is not tbe sulMlance 
responsible for the laxative action caused by tbe ingesiiofi 
of prunes C R Addinall 

The effects of certain acid treatments (or coccidiosis 
on the hydrogen ion content of the fowl intestine W R 
Kerr and R II Common Vet J, 91, 31)9-11(1935) — 
The rcaclion of various organs of birds treated with 
buttermilk or HCl varied very little from the values 
secured with the controls The Pa of tbe first portion of 
the small intestine was somewhat increased by buttermilk 
treatment K C Beeson 

Tbe effect af pituitrin on the compesibwj of the sbetelal 
muscle S Osada Folta Lndocrtnol Japoti II, 23 
(1935) — After one injection of pituitrin (amt. not staled) 
the lactic content of the skeletal muscle increased, glycogen 
and laclacidogen decreased, and residual N, NHi, urea, 
creatinine, creatine and ammo acid remained unchanged 
Ruth Berggren 

Therapeutic uses of colloidal sulfur Gof! P Lilly and 
Benjamin S Gershwin Am i!ed 41,540-9(1935) 

Rachel Brown 

Acute potassium permanganate poisoning Report ot 
a case Edmund W Klinefelter Am Med 41, 570-2 
(1935) Rachel Drown 

Better general anesthesia m animals I Oxygen- 
ether controlled anesthesia by the closed method m the 
dog with morphine as preanesthesia hypnotic N G 
Covington J Am \el Med Assoc 40, 663-72(1935) 
Rachel Brown 

Treatment of staphylococcus mf actions with staphylococ- 
cus toxoid M A Gohar J Trap Mtd Hyl 38. 
■2o9-C0(1933) — Formaliniied anaerobic broth culture 
filtrates of staphylococcus were found effective in suh- 
^“’aneous injections for the treatment of staphylococc u s 
* m Infections Rachel Brown 


Treatment of amebic colitis with iodoform. Atdo 
Castellani J. Trap. Med. Hyg 38, 268-9(1935).— 
Satisfactory results were obtained in the treatment with 
iodoform of a series of 9 cases of amebic colitis 

Rachel Brown 

Effect of atropine on the augmented salivary secretion 
in the cat. F C. Macintosh and H E Rawlinson Quart. 
J. Exptl. Physiol 25, 199-205(1935) —After small doves 
of atropine the secretory response of the cat’s submaxilhuy 
gland to sympathetic stimulation is mereased by previous 
stimulation of the chorda tympani, although the latter 
nerve is itself unable to cause any secretion Stimulation 
ol the chorda tympani must therefore cause a true in- 
crease in the irritability of the secretory cells to sympa- 
thetic stimulation. Rachel Brown 

Tbe effect of sympathetic stimulation and of autonomic 
drugs on the paralytic submoxillaiy gland of the cat A 
3 J 1 leming and F C. hlaclntosh. Quart J Cxpit 
Physiol 25, 207-12(1035) —In eats alter section and 
degeneration of the chorda tympani, the submaxillary 
gland shows a greatly increased secretory response to 
sjrmpathdie stimulation and to adrenaline This in- 
crea^ response is due to a true heightened imtabiUty 
of the secretory cells for sympathetic stimulation Pilo- 
carpioe and acetylcholine act more strongly on the normal 
than on the parsdytic gland Rachel Browm 

* Tie effect of tdrenalme and of increased work on the 
carbohydrate metabolism of the mammalian heart J. 
Yule Doffue. C Lovatt Evans, F. Grande and F, V. IIsu 
Quart J ExpIt Phystel. 25, 213-28(1935). — Increase in 
tbe energy expenditure of the dog’s heart by tbe addn of 
adrenaline to the circulating blood or by raising the mech 
work done increases the utilization of both sugar and 
lactate Cardiac muscle uses up lactate more readily 
s tbao skeletal muscle It u suggested that tbe lactate is 
burned by the tissue to yield energy, whereas the sugar i< 
used to repbee glycogm usage U hen ibe blood sugar and 
bctace have fallen to a low level the heart glycogen is 
drawn upon, etpeciaJJy if tbe energy expenditure has been 
high Rachel Brown 

The selective action of histomme and the effect of pro- 
longed Ttgal stuanbtion on the cells of gastnc glands u 
the dog. D J Bowie and Arthur M Vmeberg. Quart 
0 J Exptl Phystel 25, 247-57(1935) —After repeated 
subcutaneous administrations of histamine dunng several 
hrs , (here was no diminution in the amt of pepsinogen 
granules in tbe peptic cells The gastric juice produced by 
histamine was copious and of high acidity l>ut low in peptic 
power. A few hrs. after tbe admmistrations of histamine 
were begun pepsin became practically absent from the 
secretran. A max discharge of pepsinogen granules from 
. Ibe peptic cells occurred alter prolonged rhythmic stimu- 
' lation of the vagi in the neck by means of a strong induc- 
tion current. Tbe increase of pepsin in the gastnc juice 
JcHcmiae vaga) sluuvlatiDO cconcidetl HJth Ihc dssdjargmg 
of the pepsinogen granules from the peptic cells Vagal 
slmiulatton applied immediately after a penod of adminis- 
tration of histamine soon activated the previously in- 
activated peptic cells Histamine docs not stimulate the 
peptic cells to discharge their pepsinogen granules 
a Rachel Brown 

Novarsenobenzene poisonmg Wilhelm Kerl Wten 
Utn WechscJir. 48. 047-9(1935) —In 2 of 47 patients the 
use of novaresenobenzene was harmful Clinical dc- 
scnpiions are given. D B Dill 

The influence of diuretics on the alkali reserve of the 
blood Georg Gottsegen Uten him llochschr. 48, 
1116-18(1935) — Hg diuretics, euphyllmc and Na deh^ro 
cholate increase the alk reserve from 1 to 12 voU % 

9 D B Dill 

Extract of viper ikia L. I’lton Urux med Jan 27, 
(1935); J.pharm.BeIg 14,26.3, Analesfarm tioqulm . 

6, 77.— In cancer the ext has all the eff^ts pre- 
viously described in C yl. 29, 7493*. L L Gilson 
Retarding action of formaldehyde, acetaldehyde and 
acetone on the enzymic hydroivsis of, *“5*®** 
Chaudun Bull soe chim M 17, 1.340-50(193 0, 
cf C A. 29, 4780* —In conens of 2-15% the compds 
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retard the hydroIyiK although the rate ctirves %how Qn 
apparent iocreasc tn the eniyme eonen , owing to the 
cotnpdt. aeting nonsolvent diluents, as m the case of 
glycerol and the fower ofes. I* E. Gd'ion 

Physiological and pharreacodynamlcal eiperimenta tin 
the fisolitedi human uterine tube. C Daniel, I 1 
Niticscu, A Poimaru and I D. Gcorgescu. Compt 
und sne btol. 120, W f)(19.l5) —At Pu alwut 7 4 adrcn4l- 
me produced a transient increase in tone, Doryl or viry 
small do'ts of nicotine a prolonge*! increase in lone and 
no of contractions, and eupavenne, papaverine or Urge 
doses of nicotine, paralysis rolliculin in small doses hid 
no effect, scry large doses caused a detrease in tone and 
cessation of contractions Fit of corpus lutenm caused 
a dccrcasi m tone Prolan alone had no apparent action 
on tone or contnctions but sensitized the organ to the 
action of cstrin or tolliculin Increasing the Pn of the Inth 
f o 7 fi or higher produced an increase m tone and amplitude 
of contractions, compared to the values for Pn 7 4, whde 
decreasing the Pn to 7 1 had the opposite effect 

L r Gilson 

Some effects of plperidinomethylbenzodioiatt (F933) 
on the areuiatorj system C IUy^1an^ and J J Bow 
kaert Compt rend me biel 120, 79 f(2(1915) 

L r Gilson 

Effects of adrenaline and of excitation of the cerrieal 
tympathetic nerve os the Intracranial circulation of the 
fsolated Idogi head J J Bouekaert and I' Joiirdan 
Compt fend sm 6iof 120, &l 7(191')) Existence of 
cerebral vasoconstrlctorBerresandtheactionof adrenaline 
on the blood vessels of the brain ibtd DU Cerebral 
vascular action of adrenaline ihd 7 — tn tin. 
isolated dog head adrenaline causes a eonstriction of the 
blood ves-scls of the brain, but in anosthciircd dogs wiib 
the vagus cut and the carotid sinus denorvated It causes 
a slight (Illation of the cerebral vessels Apparently there 
are 2 simultaneous and antagonistic effects LEG 
Action of organic peroxides la the treatment of expert, 
mental cancer in mice \V Koch and J hfaism Compi 
rend. tee. Itol. 120, l0fr-8( 101.1) —Injections of a 1 m 
2(1, IKK) ac|. 'oin of ddormaldchyde dipcroxtdc bad an 
amclioraling elleci in benrnpyrene cancer in mme 

L r, Cilson 

Action of commercial preparations of histidine A 
bchnartx, L Israel and A. Jacob Compt tend toe 
btol. 120, l2(-<i(l015).— Com histidine and histidine. 
IfCl cantAin traces of histamtnc and so produce a wluat 
«hcn applitd to scarified skin live y of histamine ts 
sufTicicnc to produce a noticeable elTict Iltglily punfinl 
histidine has no eflect on the akin L E Gilson 

Hemolysis by saponin and eoUnme and chotesterolo 
genesis in vivo V. de Lavergne and I’ Kissel Compi 
tend. me. btol. 120, Un-r/){\orj)-, ct C A 29,4829» — 
In guinea pigs and rabbits injections of acid solos of 
solaninc and saponin produced hemolysis, hypocholcstcrol 
emia and dcalh. Neutral or alk solni of saponin pro 
duced hcmofysis and hypercliolcstcrolemia LEG 
Effects of InjecUons of spleen extract on carbohydrate 
metabolism. Michel Polonovski, H IVarembourg and 
J Dricsstns. Compt rend toe bml 120,181-2(191.5) — 
In normal persons the injection of ext, etjuiv. lo JOI) • 
fresh spken had practically no eflect on the residual 
chromic index of the blood In diabetic and cancer 
paliints where the residual clironiic index was above 
normal the injections caused a drop to nearly the normal 
level In no case was there any significant change m 
, L.r. Gilson 

tflect of radium on the glucolytic activity of neoplaatlc 
tissues. C. Grandclaudc, M. I’olonovski, H, W^m. 

wc. hfW. 120. 

1 J ud — In JC out of 2 / cancer casis treated several 
iiays wiih Ra the rcvidiial chromic index deereavd, and 
•n G It mcroasid sliElitly, Tlie decrease is ascrilicd tp » 
Slowing of gliiciiIysiH m the iTradnied tissues, 

Y , - L. E , Gilsoi] 

kJrfney* in experimental fatexJ. 
eation [of rabbltsl with apiole. A Ratoir, G. I-alW, 


1 Bcdniies and I’aytn Compt rend, toe, bml. 120, 192-4 
(1915). L. 1.. Gilson 

Effects of Intravenous Injections of compounds of Iron 
and ascorbic acid on human and experimental animal 
cancers I* Arlomg, A. Morel and A Josscrand. Compt, 
rend sot btol. 120, 20M(191.')) —See C. A. 29. 7471*. 
Accelerating action on experimental cancer of intravenous 
injections of sscorbic acid without Iron and associated 
with copper Ibid CO'i-n - In rabbits witJi grafted cancer 

* of the Usticle repeated daily injections of (I I g. ascorbic 
oeid alone <ir «• 01 g of the cupnc salt of dcliydroascorbic 
acid accelerated the growth of the cancer and increo-sod 
the no of visceral metastasis formed L K. Gilson 

Action of arfrenafine and pelletienne on the heart of 
the oyster A Julbcn Compt rend soe. btol 120, 
211-1J(1‘J15), cf C A 29, f>l2.P L. E. Gilson 

Ascorbic acid of the adrenals in experimental diph- 
J theria toxin poisoning C Miwirirjuand, P. S^dallian 
and A Cneur Compt rrnd me 6iof. 120, 2fG-I7(I03.5J ; 
«f Cardoso, C A 29, (i(rl4’ — In acute intoxication of 
guina pigs by diphtheria loxm the a.scnrbic acid of the 
adrenals (as detd by the Ciroud'I,c!>londc reaction) 
difcs not !>cgin to decrease rapidly untd 18 hfs after in- 
jection of the toxin L. Gifson 

Respiration of brain tissue I, Crasnaru and N. 
Gavfdescu Compt rend toe biol 120, 22&-8(10I15).— 

* Novarsenot»enztne decreased tht O consumption of brain 

iiisue in tilro but tncrmscil the O consumption of muscle, 
blooil, liver and yeast L K Cdson 

Acuon of diacetylmorphine on the liver G Balta- 
ceanu and C \asiliu Compt rrnd soe btol 120, 229-32 
(1935). ct C A 28, (>8n» — In dogs lierome greatly 
decreases the (low of bile Tiie compn ol the Me is not 
olTecicd L E, CiUon 

c Effect of eoftia on adrenaline secretion Ldgnrd Zunx 
and Jean La Barrc. Compt. rend, soe, bml 120, 218-50 
(191.5) —The hypcrgUicemia produced by ext of adrenal 
soTiex ts partly, but not rniirrfy, due to adrenaline dis* 
chaige L. E. Gilson 

Action of caffeine, papaverine and barium chloride on 
the cerebral blood vessels J. J Bouekaert and I'. 
Joiirdan Compt tend. sne. btol, 120, 257-9(19.15),— 
In (li« perfused isolated dog head cafTcinc benzoate and 
6 papaverine salts caused dilation of the blood vessels of 
the brain and BaCIi caused constriction. L. E Gilson 
Effect ol cobra venin on the pain threshold of man and 
guinea pig D I, Macht. Compt. rend, soe, bml. 120, 
2sirn){19.l5) —The sensitivity to p.nin produced by dec. 
stimulation of the skm IS decreased. L. E Cdson 

Action of conessine on certain protozoa in vitro. R. K. 
Goyal Compt. rend, soe, btol. 120, 290-7(1915). — A 
0 01^ sold of conessine quickly kills poramecia. A 
' 0 1% soln. kills Spiroehaeia dutlont, Trypnnosomit einnji 
and 1 nt,imeeb<t hislolyiiea m 2 hrs. or less. L. E. Gilson 
Influence of experimental hypertrophy of the adrenal 
cortex and of adrenal cortex extract on the resistance to 
certain intoxications. C, Benctato, I. Gama and C. 
OpriMu. Compi rend. soc. bml. 120, 35-1-5(1035) — One 
lot of rats was given daily injections of a suspension of total 
hypophysis until the adrenals were about 50% above 
g normal wt. Anotiier lot was given several injections of 
cortieaf ext No increase in resistance to morphine or 
antityphoparatyphoid vaceme was found in either case. 

L. E. Gibon 

Absence of the "all or none" effect in the frog heart 
poisoned with potassium chloride A. Chaybany. Compt 
rend. sne. but. 120, 407-0(1915) L. E GiLon 

Treatment of acute mercunal poisoning with sodium 
fonnaldehydesulfoxylate Juan M. Miifloz. Ur, soc. 
9 argenitna btol. 11, 224-0, Compi. rend sne. btol. 120, 
otx>-l(l015) — Na formaUlcliydesulfoxylatc (I) reduces Ilg 
salts to Ilg metal »« tnlro Rats and guinea pigs given 
llgCl, by mouth and then I, also by mouth, in less than 1.5 
min usually survived. Intravenous Injections were of 
little or no value in rats but were eflcctive in guinea pigs 
•^e lethal dose of I for rats and guinea pigs, when given 
alone by mouth, is hetween 6 and 10 g./kg. I E G 
Magnesium in experimental uremia. I aiisto Amantca. 
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Arch farmacel sper 60,35.^-^(1915) — MsCljratrodowiI 
iDto rabbiU «ntb nptl ureniia produces an immediate 
azotemia which diramishe? to its orifuial value alter 
several hrs and a lowennj of bodj temp Tte pfaysKd. 
mechanism is discussed llelefl Lee Gruehl 

Drills whieti afleet cellnlar oxidation Bruno De Bum 
Arch farmawl sper 60, 3S9-&4(1935) — -In rabbit and 
fuinea-pi£ expts allcaloids (papavenne and perpanoe) 
with penph«al depressive effect did oot mbibit of 
attenuate the ezcitometabolie action of dinttropbencd 
Helen Lee Graebl 

Japanese camphor and its synerpe assoeubon with 
bone acid m the treatment of skis diseases. Giuseppe 
Gaiuno BoU thtm farm 74,671-4(1935) 

Helen Lee Gruehl 

GlycocoU treatment in myopathic prosressiTe mnscnlaf 
atrophy and creatme eiehanfe. Lui^ Perm. Boll 
toe tlal hoi sPer 10,751-2(1933).— In6personsgtycoco(l 
treatment produced no beneficial results and no ebanse of 
creatme bodies toward normal values H. L. G 

Glucemie, chlotemie and proteinemie eurres after 
inwim mjeetion C Dell’Acqua Boll toe. lial. hoi 
tper 10, 761-5(1935). — The subcutaneous injection of 20 
imits of uLSuIin into normal persons caused a lowcrio; 
of the glucemic and chloremic curves in the first hr. fol- 
lowed by a rise in the second hr. with subsequent mversioo 
of the g1ucemic<hlaremic ratio in the third hr. tMien 
similar mjectiOQS of ins ulin were made into diabetics the 
inversvsn o( the elueemtc-chloremic ratio occuaed earlier 
and was more marked. Intravenous injections of 12 umu 
caused still greater differeaces lasulm injections into 
norma] persons nsuatly produced an tnitul diminution lo 
proteinemia followed by a nse and subsequent fall. The 
curve after insulin injection into diabetics was similar 
but much more irregular. Helen Lee Cfitehl 

Action of emsptessed air on animals XVH Com- 
bustion of ethyl alcohol injected into rats Alberto Ag- 
gaszotti BoU too tial hoi tptr, 10, 782-4(1935) — 
Combustion of EtOH in rats was slirhtlr higher at atm 
pressure than at C atm XVm Cembasuon of ethyl 
alcohol injected in uereastng doses Ihd 784-4 — 
The amt of ale. consumed per 1(S7 g. body srt increased 
progrenively at normal and at 6 atm pressure XV. 
Oxygen and carbon dioxide in expired air of rabbiU cub- 
ject^ to compressed air C Bucciardi. M. Leonardtand 
E Feirarim Jh4 787-8— Increase of pressure in- 
creased the no of respiratimu but the R. Q ranained 
practically UDchasged Helen Lee CrueU 

Action of thyroxine on the catbepsieand amylasic power 
of the liver in gnmea pigs G ScozandL PeCaro BM. 
toe.iUU hoi sper 10,826-8(1935) — Guinea pigs given 3 
Injections of 0.3-0 4 rng thyroxine and killed 2-42 days 
after the last injection showed an increase of calbep^ 
and amylase in the liver during the period of dimtmition 
m body srt (4-6 days after injection). Subsequently the 
enzyme titer fell within nomial limits H L C 

^ect of thyxoxme on protrm cslfar of thebyer in guinea 
pigs C Scoz, P L hJicheb and T. Gualtierolti BoU. 
toe tlal hoi r^. 10, 829-30(1935) —In general tberesras 
a decrease in protein S dunng the first 4-6 days after the 
last of 3 injertions of 0.3-0 4 mg thyroime. This sras 
followed by a const increase Helen Lee Gruehl 

Effect ot timoxine cn extractable xnlfur and ntanun C 
contest of guinea pig brer. C. Scoz and T. Cualiieiotii 
Boll toe lull hoi tper, 10, fn<3-2(1933).— The period 
of diminution m wt is accompanied by an mcreasc of 
extractable S and a diminution m sitamm C Durug the 
second stage after thyroxme inj~cUon the vitamin C Uter 
increases and the extractable S taluts return toBormal, 
Helen Lee Grothl 

Effect of thyroxine on the phosphatasie power of the 
Lver in guinea pigs C ^oz and C Canloni. BoU 
toe tlcl liol iptr. 10, 833-4(1915) — The period of srt 
di.-ninuuo3 after thyroxine injeclioa is accoirpacied by a 
10% reduction m brer phosphatase Subsequently this 
gives way to a markrf increase m phosphatase 

Hel» Lee CrBebl 


4 Hematologic-biochemical changes in the blood from 
neoarsphetumine. I. R. Bakhromeev and L. K. Pavlova. 
Arch. Dermatol. Syphtlit 170, 543-9(1934).— Changes 
in blood leucocyte count, Ca and K are given for 3 healthy 
cows injected snth neoarsphenamiae ©.Hartley 

The influence of phanuceuticals on ezpenmental ursol 
sensitization in animals F. hlarquardt. Arch Dermatol. 
Sypktlfs 171, 41/>-9(19.15). — In guinea pigs, the develop- 
. ment of hypersciuittvity of the skin to ursol (I) can be 
* prevented only by large doses of adrenaline (II) injected 
simultaneously, n has no effect when pven prior to I, 
after reactions from I have set in, its use, or that of pllo- 
caipuic, in small doses, causes exacerbation of symptoms 
Atropine, morpbine-scopolarmne, phenobarbital and ihy- 
reoglandol were without effect. O. Hartley 

Experuneatal investigatioas of arsphenamme sensitiza- 
boa of the skin H Haxthausen Arch. Dermatol 

3 Syphiltt 171, 683-0(1915). — Diazotized arsphenamme 
aiooe or coupled with horse scrum product hyper- 
sensitivity to As in all persons tested (4 m each instance). 
TMien human scrum was substituted for horse serum, 
sensitization occurred m only 1 person out of 8 tested. 

O Hartley 

Psoriasis and the suprarenal cortex II The influence 
of corbea] extracts and vitamm C on psonatie conditions 
Theodor Oriineberg Arch Dermatol Syphiltr 173, 

4 1-28(1935), cf C. A 28, 1760' —Fifty-eight cases of 
psoriasis were injected with cortical ext. (Cortidyn, 
Promotila-Hamburg). Of these, the 12 severest cases 
showed striking improvement Two badly crippled 
arthritic psMtatics l‘ft the clinic on foot. No patients 
reacted unfavorably; the most highly pigmentra skms 
healed fastest. Tlie theory u advaocra that there is 
bypofuttctioniog of the suprarenal cortex m psoriasis 

c Eipts. with viiamm C failed to give coselimve remits 
0 Hartley 

Disturbances in hver metabolism in anenobenzsoe 
poisoning Atben D’ledmann Arch Dermatol. Sypktltt 
17j, 17^S>)(191S) — Arsenobenzrae causes disturbances 
in ^tb carbohydrate and protein ec o nomy of the liver 
A glycogen impoverishment of the latter can be avoided 
by administration of sugar, accordmg to animal investi- 
gations Seventeen telereaces O Hanley, 

0 Ora] adsuaistrsboD of potassium bismuth tartrate in 
treatment cf syphilis John A Rolmer. Arch. Dermatol 
SyphiM 31, 9-14(1935) —Adults tolCTate doses of 0 l9- 
0 4 g K Bi tartrate 3 times a day, orally, much better 
than HgCli. HgL or Hgl, and it is distmctly curative 
Its loxmty for rats and rabbits is extremely low, and its 
ewatwe value for syphilis m these animals much higher 
than that of Hg compds O Hartley 

Excretion of mercury after oral administration of 
' mercury with chalk, yellow mercurous iodide and cor- 
rosive mercuric chloride Torald Sollmann, Nora E 
Schreitio’, Harold N Cote, Henry DeWolf and John V. 
AiUilJer; .drr.b Jlrrmatal JJ, 3B-2J>{}SO;^ — 

Unnary excretion of Hg when taken orally in doses of 
0.2 g Ifg snth chalk daily or of 0 016 g. Ifgl 4 times daify 
sras fooiid to be essentially the same as that obtained 
snth 4 g 50% Hg ointment daily by inunction 

8 O Hartley 
Use of maize oil (unsaturated acids) in the treatment of 

eczema Prehmmary report Theodore Combleet and 
Earle R. Face Arch Dermolol Syphilol 31, 22+'® 
(1935). — Eighty.^even patients snth chronic eczema srere 
cured or much improved by oral admmistration of maize 
al in 4Vi yv* ' eipcnence The theory that eczema is 
related to the unsatd fat acid level of the blood is being 
msresligaled O Hartley 

9 Colloidal sulfur in dermatology Hiram E Aliller 

Arch Dermatol Syphtiol, 31, 616-25(1935) —A review 
snth 2t references O Hartley 

Fatality from exacerbation of latent tuberculosis due to 
thiobuaol in a ease of yaws C. 31. Ilasselmann. Arch. 
Dermatol SyphUot 31, 616-01(1915). O. Hartley 

Reactions doe to pbeontphthalem. A study of their 
pathogenesis E Um. A^amosnCz. Arch. Dermatol 

Syphiiot. 31, 777-02(1056).— A renew covering 49 
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references. Eruptions are probably due to allersfy rather 
than to cumulative tone effects or overdosage. O. H. 

Acne and furunculosis. Preliminary report of treat- 
nest with physiologic solution of sodium chloride locally 
or by intravenous mjection. Herman Goodman. Arch. 
Dermatol. Syphtlol. 31, 82S-Gn(10'15).— Several hundred 
patients have been treated successfully. Dosage smnes 
from 100 to 300 cc. per injection. Therapeutic action may 
he due to towenng of the blood sugar Growth^of strep- 
tococci and staphylococci is inhibited m 2-3% NaCI soln 
O Hartley 

Treatment of vitihgo with gold sodium thiosulfate given 
intravenously and subcutaneously Jacob L Grand 
Arch Dermatol SypktM 31, £07-0(1035) — A case of 
patch depigmentation in a negro was repigmented by 
Au Na thiosulfate The normal tissues remamed va- 
changed. O Hanley 

Excretion of mercury after eLnical mtramuscular and 
intravenous injections Torald SoJlmann, Nora B 
Schreibcr and H N Cole Arch Dermatol Syphtlol 32, 
1-18(1933) — Detailed eiptl data are given on Hg ex- 
cretion after injection of 12 different mercurials Unoary 
excretion 13 an index of diffusible Hg, fecal excretion is 
neg'igible except with flumerin Antisyphilitic efficiency 
IS conditioned on conen of ionized Hg, that fixed in the 
tissues plays no therapeutic role In all effective treat- 
ment excretion is progressively Cumulative From 31 
to 77% of the Hg of diffusible org mercumls is fixed 
indefinitely ra the tissues, from Ofi to 99% of the Hg of 
colloidal solas The retained Hg has no therapeutic 
value and may he harmful O Hartley 

Mercury munctions Torald Sollmann, H N Cole 
ondN.E. Schreiber Arch Dermatol Syphtlol. 32, 2i2-Si7 
(I93S).— hfetallic Hg in 60% ointments was found the 
most effective Hg oleate was absorbed as well, but col- 
loidal Hg was not Absorption was measured by detn. 
of urinary excretion It was found to be distinctly greater 
m whites than m negroes. 0 Hartley 

Modified composition of lodobismitol. Results on local 
irritation. P. J Hanzlik, C. W. Barnett and A P 
Richardson Auh. Dermalol. Syphtlol. 32.23*-7(103S).— 
Observations on 1174 patients indicate a better tolerance 
for lodobumntol injections when saligenm is added as a 
local anesthetic. Propylene glycol is substituted for ethyl- 
ene glycol as solvent to avoid the cumulative toxicity at- 
tributed to the latter 0 Hartley 

Rote of lodme m the therapy of syphilis. A discussion 
of its relationship to Lpoids £. T. Burke. Arch. Der~ 
malol. Syphtlol 32, 4l)+-I2(I935) —Although I has no 
spirocbeticidal value, it should always accompany As or 
Bi therapy in order to lodinate the unsatd Lpoids which 
prevent lymphocytic enzymes from havmg spirochetictdal 
effect. O Hartley 

Treatment of arsenical hepatitis with sodium dehydro- 
chelate. Experimental and elmir a f studies m cases of 
arsphenamme poisoning. Bernard Appel and I R 
Jankelson. Arch Dermatol. Syphtlol. 32, 422-45{\9f35) — 
Toxic hepatitis during syphilis treatment is largely due to 
liver damage by As. The latter appears m the feces after 
intravenous injection of arsphenaminc (I) as a result of 
excretion from the hver via the gaU bladder Addn of 
Na thiosulfate (II) increases the proportion of As excreted 
by the liver, Na dehydrocholate (ID) is sUll more ef- 
fective. In expts. on rabbits HI increased the ratio of 
the wt. of the liw to the percentage of I retained more than 
u Clinically IH promoted recovery from hepatitis and 
gave increased tolerance for I O Hartley 

Duutrophenol m treatment of Ichthyosis. Matthew 
Molitch and Richard T. Cousins. Arch. Dermatol. 
Syphtlol 32, 466-, (1935) — Oral administration for 4 
weeks of doses increased progressively to fhe max. recom- 
mended for obese adults failed to produce sweating or loss 
of wt, m a 108-lb. l(>-yr. old boy with ichthyosis. Basal 
metabolism increased 16% but no effects were produced 
vol*””'^ ’ “ count, blood sugar, blood urea or urine 

fte4odine and post-iodme days. A review Vf^^yg 
cases of goiter at the Mayo dime. Charles H. Mayo^ 


1 Charles W. Jfayo. IVest. J. Surgery Obstet. Gynecol. 43, 
477-82{1935)-— In the 15,973 cases of exophthalmic goiter 
treated since 1892 the mortality in pre-iodine days was 
nearly 4 times the rate averaged since I therapy was begun. 
Much of this improvement is due to increased operability 
induced by preoperative I therapy. O. Hartley 

Chemotherapy of bacterial mfections. Gerhard Do- 
magk. Angev Chem. 48, 657-67(1035); cf. C. A. 29, 
4831* — A very comprehensive Ueatbc mcludmg the 
* following subjects- streptococci, stapbylococa, pneu- 
mococci, tuberculosis bacUIi, leprosy, coli, typhus, para- 
typhus, anthrax, erysipelas, malta fever. Bang's disease, 
gas gangrene and tropical bacterial mfections. Fifty-two 
references Karl Kammermeyer 

The therspeutie value of inhalation for patients suffering 
from inflammatioa of the upper air passages due to inha la - 
Pon of vapors of dichlorodiethyl sulfide (mustard gas). 
3 H Osswald Cassekutz u Luftschulz 5, p95-7(1935). — 
ExptJ were made with rabbits. The treatment consisted 
in exposing the poisoned animals to smokes composeil of 
salts of Ce, Ca and Na Although the treatment did not 
affect the percentage of recoveries it is claimed that the 


Expenmental Invespgation of indelible-pencil poisoning. 
J Gierlich Deut Z ges gerxcht hied 25, 156-6.3 

* (1935).— Methyl violet, the poison of the mdelible penal, 
created a local necrotic center from which it pass^ into 
the circulation It u a strong protopla.smic poison, de- 
stroys erythrocytes, causes metheinoglobta formation and 
results in anemia The growing organism appeared able 
to decolorue and detoxify comparatively large amounts 
without fatal poisoning Hutological examn. presented 
great similarity to aniline or nitrobenzene poisoning 

. Frances Krasnow 

Atebnn and pUsmoehm m the treatment and control 
of maUna D L. Scckinger Am J Trap, Med IS, 
631-19(1935) — A review C. H. W Lucas 

Allergic thoclc from local and general anesthetics. G. 
L Waldbott. Anesthesia and Analgesia 14, 109-264 
(1935) — Sensitization to local and general anesthetics 
may produce allergic shock and death when given as an 
overdose to an extremely sensitive patient. Autopsy 

0 findings in sudden death from anesthesia are identical 
with those of aJlerpc shock from pollen and serum in- 
jections. G. H. W. Lucas 

Cyclopropane anesthesia. Harold R. GnfTith. An- 
eslhesiaand Analgesia 14, 253-6(1935). — A review of 1108 
cases m which cyclopropane has been used successfully. 

G. H. TV’. Lucas 

Clinical use of viaetheae. Frank TV’. Marvm. An- 
tflhona and Analgesia 14, 257-62(1935) — A review. 

G. H. TV’. Lucas 

Cyclopropane anesthesia in thoranc surgery. E. A. 
Fovemtine. Anesthesia and Analgesia 14, 270-5(1935). — 
Statistical data recorded m ICO thoraac operations show 
that certain characteristics of cyclopropane endow it with 
many advantages in thoracic surgery Its mam dis- 
advantages are its eiplosibility, which necessitates a 
special closed techmc for its admimstration, and its high 

• vost G. H. TV'. Lucas 

Leococytosts followmg inhalabon anesthesia. Ivan B. 
Taylor and Ralph hi. Waters AnejtiesM and Analgesia 
14, 276-81(1935) — A leucocytosis, reachmg a max. m 4 
to 8 hrs. after operations and continuing for 2 to 3 days, 
occurs after the use of such inhalation anesthesia as ether, 
NiO, ethylene and cyclopropane The return to normal 
requires from 3 to 5 days G. H. W. Lucas 

Experimental convulsions induced by administration 

9 of thujoae A pharmacologic study of the influence of 
the autonomic nervous system on these convulsions 
H. M. Keith and G. W. Stavraky. Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
ek^ 34. 1022-40(1935).— A study of the effects of 
other drugs on the convulsions produced by thujone 
showed that sympathetic stimulants such as adrenaline 
pitrcssui and nicotine, as well as hwtamine, when added to 
the thujone markedly increased the seventy of the con 
vulsionsaad lowered the mia. eoavulsant dose of the drug 
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tolerane* to As is increased, permitting the use of larger 
doses ^ Mcyrf 

The therapeutic action of arsenobeniene associated 
with sodium dehydrocholate L. Jacchia and G Truffi 
Arch. Dermatol. Syphths 170, 550-71(1934) — AddI 
clinical evidence is presented to show the favorable in- 
fluence of Na deh>drocholalc in As therapy O H 
The enterochremaffin cells of the gumea pig and the 
rabbit after treatment with histamme, pilocarpine and 
acetylcholmc Vittorio Eripamer Bioehm terap iPtr 
22, 39CM(1935) —The enterochremaffin cells are not 
stimulated by either of the drugs tested Conclusion 
The chromaffin tissue examd does not secrete a substance 
tahmg active part in the digestion, since the drugs used 
stimulate the secretion of digestive juices A F M 
Cnmmal poiscnmg with seeds of Datura and Mandra- 
gora J Bouquet Bull set pharmacol 42, 4.V> 9(1*135) — 
Description of two cases A F Mivir 

Physiological mvestigation of the optical isomers of 
diethylammomethyibenrodioitn D Bov et and A Simon 
Bull set pharmacol 42, 460-73(1935) — The f-conipd 
IS twice as tosic to fishc-s as the d-eompd The hyperten- 
sive action of adrenaline in cals is inverted b> the f-compd 
at V» to V« of the quantity necessary for the d-compd 
The myotic action on the mouse ins is 4 to 8 times stronger 
in the former compd than in the latter ACM 

Intravenous use of mercury ozycyanide against tecias 
r Prado Moreira Publieafcoes med (Braril) 6, Ko 9 
(1035), Rn sud-atrerteana endocrtnol tnmunol. gutmto- 
terap 18, fi.'M — Twocc ofal^soln was given with good 
result A E Meyer 

The action of mdole and skatole on the isolated intestine 
A. M. hiichelazzi and G BcIIucci Rass terap patol 
cltn Ko 9(1034), Rev sud-amerteana endoertnof tnirunof 
juimtolerap. 18, 037 — Both substances applied on the 
smooth muscle of the intestine cause an inhibition of the 
tonus and the contractions A C Meyer 

Treatment of psorusia with organ extracts Tb 
Grflneberg. J?<r mid Germano-Ibero-Arrerscana 7, 
Nos 5 and 6(1034), Rei sud-amefieana endoertnol in- 
munol qutmtolerap 18,650-1 — Adrenal cortex and liver 
eats, give favorable results A C hteyer 

Ephednne m treatment of shock aflectmg the hepato- 
biliary system. J Laucr Rev med ehir des mat du 
/Me (July, 1934); Rev sud-cmertcana endocrtnol tnmunol 
gusmtolerap. 18, (j 53-4 — Cphednne combines the action 
of adrenalme and caffeine It is recommended as a cardio- 
tonic and for treatment of symptoms caused by liver dys- 
function as asthma, urticana, etc A E Meyer 

Treatment of diabetes with testicle extract G Odio 
de Granada Rev med ctr Hahana 40, No 3(1935). 
Reo. sud^mencana endocrtnol snmunol quimsoterap J8, 
655 —The ext was prepd from testes taken from animals 
after previous ligation of the vas deferens Treatment by 
injections caused cure in cases of mild diabetes 

A r Meyer 

Alkah therapy in leprosy and other diseases Nicoljs 
V. Greco Semana mtd. (Buenos Aires) 1935, II, 597-604 
Rev asoc med /Irg^n/ian 49, 13SI-94 A T Meyer 
Treatment of arterial hypertension with octyl alcohol 
Carlos IRossi Belgrano Semana mid (Buenos Aires) 
1935, n, 1073-S0 — Intravenous injections of 10-20 cc 
of a soln. 1 :10,000 of octyl ale were given The effect is 
flight hydremia with decrease of urea and Cl in the blood 
The influence on the blood pressure was not very stgnifi- 
^t; subjective symptoms were relieved, but occasionally 
few was observed A. E Meyer 

Hematological changes caused by intorication with 
barbituiates R. Canatali. Soc. mid. legal toxscol 
July Jitv. sud-americana endocrtnol tnmunol 

gwmtolerap. 18, D75-6 — The red cell count is reduced 
An increa*ed white count with relative mononucleoMs 
gives unfavorable prognosis. Leucocytosis with accen- 
tuated polynucleoMs is a favorable sign Eosinophilia 
appc^^ewda>saficrihe onset of symptom-.. A.E M 
ADsor^on and oxidation of alcohol m alcoholics. Carl 
s/i Goldberg Acta Med. Scand. 

8o,15- _15(lfi.35) —The blood ale. curve has been studied 


1 in several chronic alcoholics and in nondnnking persons. 
The ale. was admim^tered by mouth m doses of 0 44- 
0 79 g per kg. The detns were made by kVidmarlc's 
nucromethod In the post-absorptive phase the blood 
ale curve in both alcoholics and m temperate subjects 
follow a straight line The av velocity of oxidation of 
the ale in the male alcoholics was 0 ()028 * 0 000l%o 
per mtn and in the female 0 002S =*= 0 0(X)1. In the ab- 
stemious male and female subjects this value was 0 0024 

* *= 0 0001 and 0 0020 * 0 0001, resp The distribution 

coeff r was 0 72 * 0 02, 0 64 w 0 10, and 0 70 * 0 01, 
0 59 * 0 01, resp The ale oxidation per kg and hr. 
was IIS -= 4 4 mg , 108 * 13 mg , and 93 * 3 1 mg . 
«5 =fc 4 1 mg , resp The max absorption occurs in 32 
* 4 5 mm , 30 mm , and 40 2 3 mm , 44 * 6.8 mm , 

resp There is, therefore, no dilfcrence from these stand- 
points between the chrome alcoholic and the abstemious 

3 persons The max absorption, however, seems to come 
somewhat earlier m the fortner group. It is pointed out 
that single blood ale curves give no basis for diagnosing 
chronic alcoholism S Morgulis 

Results from sanocrysin therapy m nonsurgical jomt 
diseases. Knud Sccher and E Gudikscn. Acta hied. 
Stand 86, 370-95(1935) — Sanocrysin is regarded as an 
efncicut remedy against a senes of joint diseases 

S Morgulis 

* Amidopyrine and agranulocytosis Knud Brochner- 

Monensen Ada Med 5faBii 86, 396-406(1935) — 
Leucocytosis followed by pronounced leucopenia was 
observed in a pol)arthntis patient treated with amtdo- 
p>Tine S Morgulis 

Eflectofadrenalmeonlivercellsuspensions. E Geiger. 
Btochem Z 281, 86-92(1935) — Sedimentation of the 
proteins pptd by CCfiCOjH m liver cell suspensions is 
j increased through the addn of adrenaline, which ap- 
parently so alters its phys state os to dimmish the colloid 
protective action. S. Morg^is 

The effect on gaseous metabohsa of poisons paralyzing 
the vegetative nervous system F Peter Btochem Z. 
281, 111-20(1935) — Ergotamine causes a rise, up to 42%, 
of the metabolism of the adult rat at the cnt. temp. 28*. 
This elTecI may last 5-4> hrs Atropine causes a lowenag 
of the meialioltsm and Na pbcnylethylbarbiturate has no 
6 effect The effect of various combinations was also 
studied S Morgulis 

Composition of the residual nitrogen In experimental 
uranium poisoning Martin Jacoby Btochem. Z. 281, 
198-9(1935) — In normal rabbits the urea N constitutes 
35 7 to 51 9% of the total residual N of the blood In ani- 
mals poisoned with UOj(NOi)i this fraction is always and 
very markedly increased (69 to 96%). S. Morgulis 

Effect of salyrgas, theophylline and caffeine on diuresis, 
’ glomerular filtration and protemuna Hilding Berglimd 
andBjomSundh Acta Med ^cand. 86, 216-32(1935).— 
Salyrgan may be used m primary renal disease, and no 
harmful results were noted even in extremely contracted 
kidneys Its diuretic action is due to diminished tubuW 
reabsorplion Administration of NaCl accelerates the 
action of salyrgan, and this may account for the poor 
results obtained in patients who have been on a salt -free 
e diet a long time ^ith a given damage to the glomerular 
structure, the glomerular blood flow is the chief factor def g. 
the protem loss Theophylline causes a certain degree of 
kidney imtation, but there is no evidence that salyrgan 
has a deletcnous effect S Morgulis 

Behavior of ethynal m the animal and human organism. 
Shigeru Tsunoo J Btochem (Japan) 21, 409-16 
(1935) — Ethynal (furylaciylyl p-hydroxyphenylurea) ad- 
mmiiitered to dogs undergoes hjdroljsis to furanacrjltc 
9 acid and P-hj droiyplienylurea The former is conj’ugated 
with glycine, the fatter with gfucuronic acid, and both are 
excreted as these conjugated products In the rabbit the 
glucuronic compd was found but neither the furanacrylic 
acid not an> of its denvs was found ui the unne. In the 
human organism ethynal is likewise hydrolyzed but no 
conjugation with glucuronic acid occurs while the furan 
acrylic acid is changed to pyromucic atid winch is elimi 
uKed conjugated with glycine S Morgulis 
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Vm;l ether (nnestheoes) aaesthesu in dogs Wesley 
Bourne and Bernard B. Itagiasty. Bnl. J. AiusIhesM 
12, No 2. G2-0(I'X35), cf follotting abstr — Liver 
function was not altered in nonnal or partially starved 
dogs Death in dogs following eiposure to vtnyl ether 
resulted from respiratory failure In general, vinyl ether 
IS 3 poor anesthetic for dogs James C. hluach 

Vinyl ether obstetrical anesthesia for general practice. 
Lesley Bourne Can Med Asset J 33, C2J)-32(J9>J5), 
cf C A 29, 3-l01‘ and preceding abstr —Vinyl ether in 
conen suitable to maintain anesthesia for obsirtneal 
procedures does not cause liver damage Pharmacol 
studies show that the musculature of uterus and intestines 
remains unaffected It appears safe for both mother and 
child As It IS extremely volatile it should be given in a 
closed system with O] Also in 7 Med Assae 105, 
2047 -51(1035) G 11 W. Lucas 

Poisoning from phenoharbital (luminal) D P 
Scarlett and D S Macnab Can Med, Asset J. 33, 
635-41(1935) — Kept, of a case of phcno^bital poison- 
ing when the drug was administered under bospiial control, 
together with a review of pbenobarbital poisoning 

O U. W. Lucas 

Biological testing of tryparsamide L. Launoy and 
M PneuT Ball. ioe.Paili Dipi I61.28,3a>-08(m5); 
Trap Diseases Bull 32, 606-7(1035) — Intravenously 
injected into 5 male rabbits, 3 survived 7S0 mg Ag 
inl0%soln for 10 days hlany brands were tolerated to 
doses o{ 13S0 mg Ag ■ ^he LDiw being 2500 mg Ag 
More regular resulls were obtained by using a 20-day 
Umit m<.t«ad o( a 10-da) limit In tests tipoa 20 g 
truce, 80% surviied CO tug /mouse for 10 daj's, 50% 
survived 00 mg , and 3^% survived 100 mg Somewhat 
smaller percentages sunned a period of 30 oays 

James C Munch 

Further obsemtioos on the vessels and nerves of 
the rabbit ear. with specul refereoee to the eflects of 
denervation K. T Grant, P D. Camp, Ashton Graybiel 
and Paul Rothschild Clin Sei 2. No 1,1-33(1035).— 
The recovery of vascular tone was due to an increased 
responsiveness of the denenated i-csscls to stimuli, in- 
cluding an adrenalmc like subsianee ctrculaiiog in the 
blood stream The source of this stimulus ts unknown, 
but IS not the adrenal gland nor (be pituitary gland 
The conen of this adrenalmc-Iike substance ts increased 
by nervous or muscular activity, aod is reduced by rest. 
It may play a part m the maintenance of normal tonus and 
temp increase may produce pillor and hyperthenma 
James C Munch 

The maimer m which necrosis arises In the fowl’s 
comb tinder ergot poisonmg Sir Thomas Lewis Chi 
5(1 2, No 1, 43 -Sj( 1035) — Intiamuscular mjeclions ol 
10 mg of ergotoxinc as ethane sulfonate were made daily 
to white leghorn hens After a single do*« recovery -was 
complete in 2 to 3 days. After daily injections the effects 
range trom cyanosis to stasis to necrosis Cigot vaso- 
constriction docs not lead directly to tissue necrosis but 
to damage of the vessel walls, which is followed by dicta- 
tion, stasis or thrombosis, thus producing dry necrosis 
hfaintamed arterial consiriciion produces senous nutn- 
lioaal changes in the cndolhclium, loss of plasma, capil- 
lary stasis, vascular clotting and necrosis Mecb. oc- 
clusion or clamping produces all of these changes 

James C Munch 

Dinitrophenol poisoning N L. Beebe. Ctdorade 
Med. 32, No 1, 30-31(1933) —A woman, aged 33, 
showed high lever and rash alter taking otw 1 1C gram 
capsule daily for 3 days, then 2 capsules daily for 3 days 
more James C. Mnncb 

A ease of quinine bemoglobmuna R N Chopra, 
B Sen and S N Bhattacharya /ndian iStd Cox 70, 
453-4(1035) —A Hmdu girl, aged 11, excreted blaek unne 
within 4 hts after the administration of tjuiaine lor the 
treatment of malaru The admiOLiCration of 0 grams 
of quinine orally produced black unne (or 3 days Ttie 
administration of 0 1 g of atebrm 3 tunes and also of 
0 0099 g of plawnochin did not produce black untie, but 
3 daily administrations of 3 g. of quinine ‘ 
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1 produced black urmc once more. Blood examn showed 
mcreoacd fragility of corpuscles, decrease of scrum albumin, 
wiUi increase in Ca, cholesterol, cuglobulm aod pseudo- 
globulin Hemoglobinuria depends upon factors other 
than quinine. J. C. Munch 

Sodititn thiocyanate as a prophylaxis and in the treat- 
ment of bacillary dysentery with special emphasis upon 
the ahlga type L D. Massey. J. Ark Med. Sec. 31, 
. So. 12, 210(1935).— In the treatment of 73 cases, 1 to 
“ 3 intravenous injections of 20 rng of NaSCN per kg were 
given, with a mortality of 13 7% Oral administradon 
of 20 mg /kg daily for 3 days was eilective lU prophylaxis 
James C Afunch 

Recent cardiovascular therapy. J Curtis Lyter J 
Mtssourt Side Med Asset. 32, No 4, 138-41(1935) — 
Lacaniol or padutin, combined with supervised exercise, 
was useful m the treatment ol 31 cases oi angina pcclons 
} James C. Munch 

What may we expect of duiitrophenol? O S Jones. 
J lltssouri Stale Med Asset 32. No 5. 106-7(1935) — 
Clinical studies have shown that 10% of patients receiv- 
ing dinitfi^heaol show urticaria or some unioviard effect 
A period M 4 weeks is necessary to establish a lack of 
sensiliviiy. Ice packs and inhalation of O decreased 
toxmty of dmitrophenol for ammals. James C. Munch 
The ose of dilaudid In general practice Clifford M. 
* Bassett. J. Okfokima £iale Jfed. Asset. 26, No. 5, 
I7fr-31(1935) — Dilaudid was 5 tunes as potent as mor- 
phine in relieving coughs, but did not produce nausea, 
coostipaiion, vertigo or anuru James C. Munch 

Arranulocytosis with report «( t case B. K. Texsda 
Tn~State Med J. 7. No 12, 1514-10(1935).— Agranulo- 
eytovis has been observed after treatment with atebriu 
and plasffiocbm for Vincent’s logiDa. For antidotes, 
^ liver ext. and ihiobismol were employed J. C hi 
ChcBucal injury of cornea in th» newboni with report 
of exnenments Sidney Trattncr. I irgivio 2fed 
MeiiUf(2, So 3, 163-6(1035) — Teptcol application of 
10% AgNOi produced negligible comeal irritation, but 
phmol produced deffniie injury. Recovery was complete 
after 2 months James C, Munch 

Chronic lead poisoning m early childhood H H 
Ikonnally, C A. Schuts and A Nimett Firrisio Med 
6 MeitUy 62, No 2, fS3-0{1035) —Chrome lead poisoning 
increases the density of the ends of rapidly growing bones 
Three cases of chronic lead poisonmg in children under 5 
yrs of age were diagnosed by x-ray studies of this factor 
James C. Munch 

The acute narcotic action of ahphabe and aremahe 
hydrocarbons I, The aehon of a tingle inspiration of 
different concentrations of benxuie, bencene, toluene and 
. xylene on rebbits and tats Wilhelm L. EngUhardt and 
^ Udhelm Estler Arch ilyg Bail. 114, 249-60(1935) — 
Cats are more sensitive to hydrocarbons than rabbits 
except that the rabbits are ahnost os scmitive toward 
xylne. In tow conert. the hamologt of C|H« bring about 
light narcosis earber than CtHi and are also more toxic 
In higher conens. (1(X) mg /I j C|lf, seems to be more 
toxic than BhAIe. Tor both rabbits and cats I'hMe is 
more toxic tban xylene Benxme in conen of 2(X1 mg /I 
a IS only slightly active II. The action of repeated in- 
spiration of different concentraboas of benxme, benzene, 
toluene and xylene on the white mouse W. Cstler. 
JM. 261-71 — No characteristic action of benxme could 
be shown wiihm the limits of ibeconens used. In general 
the hotnologs of Ctlf, were more toxic tban the Ctll, 
Results are summarized m tallies 1 ehx Saunders 
Strychnine poisoning or tetanus? Hans Bludau Arch 
Hye Baht IH, 2?r7-3t)3(1935).— A report of an unusual 
'case ol tetanus which sunulated strychnine poisoning 
Felix Saunders 

Goiter prophylaxis with iodized salt Roy D McClure 
SciMM 82, 3TU-l(1935) —The general use of lodiied salt 
in Michigan began in 1024. The first effect was an m- 
crease ta the no of thyroid operations and the death rate 
from goiter which reached its peak in the 2nd year. The 
mertase was in the nodular goiter or adenoma group and 
except for this group there was no increase in byperthyroid- 
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nodular gouer rapidly and steadily decreased alter the 
apex of the 2nd jear increase had been reached. The 
incidence of endemic goiter or enlarged thyroid has 
reduced to almost nil since iodized salt has been widely 
used and cases showing ill effects from the use of iodized 
salt are no longer seen. Felix Saunders 

The nature of the barbiturate-picrotoxm antagonism 
Charles R. Lmcgar, James M Dillc and Theodore Kop- 


doses cause at first a momentary weakening of respiration, 
then a deepening, and finally cessation of respiration. 
Small doses ha\c little effect on the heart, but large doses 
arc decidedly harmiul Fever caused by t>Thoid germs 
can be relieved by fangchimn-HCl C. L. Tseng 

Cosmetics and skm imtabon. I. Effect of synmetics 
oQtheskin IranLAthms I’karm J 134, GC0(193o). — 
Aside from the factor of idios>ncrasics, Albch's irritation 




Md Tatum (C A 26, 3301) have been confirmed The 
antidotal effect of different doses of picrotoxm was mam- 
fested in 4 different ways (a) Occasional nse in blood 
pressure, (6) prevention of the steep fall in blood pressure 
and hastenmg the recovery from the fall produced by 
intravenous barbiturate injection, (e) stimulation of 
respiration when stoppage was produced by barbiturates. 

(d) maintenance of respiration after barbiturate injection 3 sweet-pea type it 
even after cardiac stoppage. The action of small doses mellowness of the 
of adrenaline and ephedrme was especially marhed afier 
picrotoxm m the barbitalized animals Felix Saunders 
The toxiaty of local anesthebes Gjorgy GdmSry 
ilagior Onosi Arch 36, 223-50(1935) —Procaine, 
tutocame and nupercame in small doses do not produce 
fatal collapse in guinea pigs, excessive doses do 

Henry Tauber 

The sensibTity of animals to hlstamme Ist\5n 
Kar&d) A/ogjor Orrori Arch 36, 244~50{193S) — 

Three X 1 mg of histamme, mjected subcutaneously 
dailj for 1 or 2 weel^, caused the animals to become more 
resistant to histamine This may be due to an increased 
histaminase production Henry Tauber 

The action of nareobes on the brain of white rats 
Gy6rgyMa>er ilag)ar Orren Arch 36, 251-45(I935).- 


This mdez (the degree of diln produemg an effect of defi- 
nite, tolerable intensity) vanes from 4 for esters to 24 
for aliphatic and 37 for aromatic aldehjdes. The index 
should not be abov e 6 (ales = 5) and should nev er exceed 

10 (terpenes) With beniiUdene actlone (not examd by 
AlbcL) an index of about 12 (Letoncs) is expected; but 

of the strongest imtants, as a perfume of the 
i be used only on fabnes The 
and similar perfumes is connected 
with a low index on the basis of their chem. compn. 
Possibly the aldcb>de problem for creams can be solved 
by conversion mto acetals II Influence of the medium 
and other (actors Ibtd 135, 346 — AlVy. and rancidity 
■n creams may cause imlation of the shin To av oid alky. 

11 1$ recommended to det pn after manuf. and agam 
afier storage To av oid rancidity , h> drocarbons, hydro- 
genated Oils and nonoxidizablc waxes should form the 
basic tnatenals Colors arc also factors m skin irritation. 

S Waldbott 

Survival and mcrease of adrenaline in bssue cultues 
of adrenal glands from chick embryos Margaret R. 
Lewis and t M K Ceiling Am J Pkystel. 113, 
529-33(1935), cf C A. 23 . 869 —The presence of 
adrenaline was demonstrated by blood-pressure changes 


Ether, chloroform and EtCl ditnmished the respiration ^ following injection of ejts into cats under pbenobarbital 


of the cortex c^ls (Warburg method). Evipan (bar- 
biturate), however, had no effect on these celts but it 
affected the white substance, especially the thalamus 
When fatal narcosis was produced the respiration of cells 
of the medulla oblongata was diminished by ether and 
cblorofonn more than by evipan Henry Tauber 

The chemistry of the blood m ammonia poisoning 
Gyula I. Fazekas Magyar Omn Arch 36, 2S5-9S 


(1035) —In rabbit blood m exptl. KHi poisoning 0 blooded hearts treated with excess potassium. II, 


anesthesia, by dilatation of the pupil m frop, and by the 
FeCIi reaction Ests of adrenals of chick embryos under 
7 days old bad little effect on blood pressure. Ests. of 
adrenals of chKk embry 0$ grown 3 day s m tissue cultures 
showed a definite increase in the amt. of adrenaline. In 
embo'os at different stages (5-14 days) progressive in- 
creases of adrenaline occurred. £. D. Walter 

Reversible loss of the all or none response u cold- 

\r,r,A»A J Tf 


alkali reserve and ^11 are decreased; tsorg Pond glucose 
arc increased Henry Tauber 

The effect of small doses of copper upon cty^opoiesis 
JinosSomogyi Magyar Or\osi AreA. 36, 317-20(1935). — 
A single intravenous injection of CuSO^ (0 3-0 6 tng of 
Cu per kg) into rabbits increases cry thropoiesis Tbe 
number of red cells rises lG-39.2% and the bemoglobiii 
0-3-24 4% above tbe normal. The increase is mamtaioed 


Zwikster and T E. Boyd. Am. J. fhyuol. 113, 6C3-7 
(1935) — ^The ventncle of the turtle or bullfrog heart, 
soaked in modified Ringer soJn contg. 0.2-0 4% JICJ. 
shows perfectly graded mech. responses to graded stimuli. 
The VToUides take up K from the soln Normal response 
to stimulation is restored when the prepns. are soaked for 
a tune in normal Ringer soln. E. D. Walter 

The loffuence of peptones and certain extracts of the 


for IS days. In hemorrhagic anemia copper hastens ^ small mtestme upon the secretion of succus entericus. 


regeneration of blood Numerous references are given 
. Henry Tauber 

Pharmacological study of an alkaloid isolated from 
Chinese fengfangclu. Li-Pm King and Yuan-Kao Shih. 
Bull. Nall. Acad. Fnptng 6, No. 3, 13-50(1935); d. 
C. A. 30, 726^*, 727*. — From Chinese fengfangchUof the 
family Meni«;pertraceac.b<night from the Shanghai market. 


E.S NassetandH.B. Pierce. Am. 7. RAynof. 113, 56S-77 
(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 6297*.— A potent secretagog was 
extd., free of vasodepressor substances, from Witte’s 
pepteme with 70% EtOH. It is digested by crepsin or 
trypsin, and is thermostable When given intravenously 
to dogs with denervated jejunal transplants, it may cause 
“ 3-5 fold mcrease in the vol of juice secreted and a 2-S 


Ka ^ IS isolated by leaching with g fold mcrease m enzyme production. Five other peptones 

shghUy acidified .0% ale., then coneg. under vacuum. * showed httle - ■ - . . - „ i« ones 

’inth strong alkali and extg. with ether. The 
yield of this alkaloid, after several punfieatious through 
^e hjdrochlonde. is 6 g. from 1 kg. of raw material 
inire fangchuua forms colorless radiatmg crystals, fe 
bitttf and turns yellowish m contact with air. It is 
insol. m water, but sol. m abs. ale. and easily sol. in ether 
and awtone; it m. 218-218 5” and bas [ol’^ -f-^8 7*. 
hangchimn-HCl is similar to other alkaloids of Menis- p 


permaceae in physiol, action, and the strongest of all of 
them. The mmunum lethal dose of this conipd. for rats is 

, bodywt. wheninjectedundcrtheskm;thal 

OT rabbits, 18 mg. per kg. body wt, when mjected intrave- 
■/ mtravenous dose causes an rnimediale low- 
ing of blood pressure. Smalldosesexciterespirationcen- 
respiration. Medium 
OSes cause exettalian and deepening of respiration at first. 


showed httle or no secretagog actmty. Small mtestmes 
from dogs and swme, extd with 70% EtOH acidulated 
with IlCi, yield an ext which stimulates intestinal secre- 
tion when given by win. It is thermostable and resists 
ereptic and tryptic digestion. The vasodepressor and 
tbe secretion-promoting substances of these exts. ar^ not 
identical because the latter is destroyed by boding in 
alkah, while the former are scarcely affected. E. D. W, 
The effect of ergotamine upon glucosuiia and hyp'er- 
glucemia produced by stimulabon of the superior cervical 
^mpatheuc ganglion Davad A. aeveland Am J 
Phynol. 113 , 592^(1935). — Ergotamme inhibits the 
action of the sympathetic nervous system. Smaller doses 
usually prevent and larger doses are more certain to prevent 
glucosuna and hyperglucemia foUowmg stunulation of 
the supwor cervical gangbon in cats which have a suf- 
Saestly high glycogen reserve. E. D. Walter 
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The clearaace, extraction percentage and estimated 
filtration of sodium ferrocyanide m the mammalian kidney 
Companson with inulin, creatinine and urea Donald D. 
Van Slfke, Alma Hiller and 13 T. Miller Am.J rhyst^ 
113, 011 - 28 ( 1935 ), cf C A 29. 4810 «— In the dog 
Na*rc(CN)», inulin and crcalinint idtovr the same ex- 
cretory behavior in the following rcspccta Their plasm 
clearances arc approx equal Their percentage cxtns 
from the plasma arc approx equal, averaging approx 20 
Their clearances and cxin pereentages arc independent 
of plasma conen The av urea clearance is 0 57 of the 
cJearaBccs of the above 3 substances, and is independent 
of plasma conen These oliscrvations appear to support 
the filtration rcalisorption theory of renal excretion 
The distribution of ferroeyanide, isulin, creahome and 
urea m the blood and its effect on the significance of their 
extraction pereentages Ibid 029-41 — Na<i'e(CN)( and 
inuhn injected intravenously into a dog circulate jd the 
plasma without entering the erythrocytes in measurable 
amts Creatinine absorbed or injected into the circulation 
gradually enters the blood cells Urea dilTusca so quickly 
that when added to blood it reaches equil between cells 
and plasma before they can be sepd for analysis The 
effects of these cliffusibility differences oo the relative 
conen decreases of these substances in plasma and whole 
blood during perfusion of the kidneys have been calcd 
E. D Walter 

1-ZOOLOGY 

a A roBTNEa 

Adrenalme m the venom of Bufo arenatum Venancio 
Deulofcu Z. physuil Chm 237. 171-2(1905) — 
Adrenaline was isolated in crysi. form from the venom of 
the Argentine toad, Bufo orenarum, and identified hy 
m p t optical rotation and the usual color reactions. 

A.W Dox 

Chlonde and total osmotic pressare In the blood of 
marme teleosts Allan L Grafnm £>of Bull 59. 
245-68(l93S) — Plasma chloride in pollaclc, cod, sculpm, 
flounder, mackerel and conger ranges from ISO C to 172 0 
imllimols. per 1 There u no correlation between chlonde 


t conen. and f -p. depression for the whole blood (i). 
Iloth chloride and A arc higher in fish bled after delay in 
landing or rough handling L. W. Elder 

Osmotic pressure and molecular weight of heme^thrin 
of Siptmculus nudus Andr^e Roche and jean Roche. 
Ball soc chm biol 17, J491-1508(1W5) —See C. A. 
29.2C0fi» L E Gilson 

Acetylcholine in invertebrate tissues Z M Racq. 

2 Compt. rend sec btol 120, 243-5(1935) — No acetyl- 
choline was found in ascidians, cocicntcratcs or ponfera 
(entire animals) or in the blood of any other marine in- 
vertebrate Certain crustacean tissues contained traces. 
and tissues of various mollusks, marine worms and ccbino- 
dermscontamedO 4-1.4 y per g The cerebral ganglions of 
Octopus vul[aris contained 77 y per g The nerves of 
mollusks, worms and cebmoderms are probably cholinergic. 
Identification of acetylcholine extracted from the ganglions 

3 Hi Octopus njgaris Ibid 240-7 — Crystalsof thecbliwe- 

aurate were obtained L E Gilson 

Choline esterase in invertebrates Z M.Bacq Compl 
rend see 120, 247-8(1935) , cf C A 29, 6017' — 
Choline esterase is present in the blood and tissues of 
marine mollusks, worms, holothuroids and ascidians It 
IS not present in crustaceans, insects, coclenterates and 
sponges examd so far Its absence in crabs explains their 
mscnsilivity to acetylcholine and also indicates that their 
* motor nerves cannot be cholinergic. L. E Gilson 
Attempted treatment of amebiasis m snakes J. 
R^ham and hi. T. van Hoof Compt. rend. see. btol. 
120, 823-5(1935)/— Rivauol and emetine-lICl were in- 
vllcetive 10 snakes (.Trepuionotus nalrts) infected with 
£ar<inoe5o tnrairtis L. B Gilson 

Presence of viUmin A and caroteaoids In the frog 
CharIcsRand Btochcm.Z. 28\,200-6{l935) — Consider- 
j able quantities of carotenoids are present in various organs 
(liver, skin, kidney, lung, ovary, ova, oviducts, testes 
and fat bodies) of summer or winter frogs. The carotene 
H almost always accompanied by variable amts of xan- 
tbopbyll The highest percentage of carotene was found 
m the liver and fat bodies Vltamm A was found regularly 
m the liver of both summer and winter frogs S M 
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Problems of chendstry in the new Gennany XII 
Biology in food conscrratioa R' Schwartz Anreta 
Ckem 48.629-32(1035). cf C A 29. 489<.* —A general 
discussion with tables on the methods of food conservation, 
the application of the most important processes of con- 
servation and the ripening processes and decompn hy 
microorganisms in refrigeration Nine references 

Karl Kimmermcycr 

Siftmg and mixing machbery for foodstuffs II 
Thomas. Food S, 93-7(1935) A Papincau Couture 

Presence and Identification of silicic acid in various 
foodstuffs. R Slrohecker, R Vaulrel and K Drcilwicscr 
Z Uniersuch Lebensm 70, 345 &3(1935) — The most 
important details ot the step-pholomelrrc melbod lor tbc $ 
detn. of SiOj are given Thirteen samples of milk were 
examd. and the SiO, content was found tn every one to be 
lesslhanlmg perl Milkconccnlratescontaincdrcblively 
more SiOi which must have had its source in tbc method of 
prepn Under certain conditions it is possible from a SiO, 
detn to adduce that milk has been watered The SiO, 
has been detd in different types of meat, in internal organs 
and in the most important kinds of sausages, and these 
results have been compared with data found in the 
literature The detn of SiOj can be used for the detn of 
added HA) to minced meat, but not for sausages, lor spices 
bring alxmt a significant increase in the SiOr. A whole 
senes of different types of cacao beans has been studied 
for their SiO, content The cacao shell contains 2-10 
times the SiO, found m the kernel The SiOr found in the 
fat free liean (dry basis) averages somewhere in the 
neighliorhood of 1 mg per g The preservation of eggs 


m water glass does not cause an increased SiOi of the inner 
portions of the egg, hut only of shell. As compared snth 
this, limed eggs produced an increased alky of the egg 
white Twenty-three references F. L. Dunlap 

The nature of food poisoning S Lancefield Food 
7 S, 125-6(1935) A Papineau Couture 

Changes b stored com meal Charles O Willits and 
Prank J Kokoski Ind JSne Chem 27, 1*01-0(1935) — 
Corn meal can be stored for a long period of time without 
change in the crude fat content, (a) When the moisture 
content is 14% or higher, the storage temp must be main- 
tained at 18° or lower; (b) with a moisture content less 
than 8%, the storage temp may be as high as 37°. The 
"degrees of acidity" of corn meal do not indjcat&changes 
in crude fat and therefore cannot be used as an index to 
crude fat losses F. L Dunlap 

Vanetal differences of wheats with reference to the 
ash content m grab and flour M. I Knyaginichev 
Bull Applied Botany, Genetics, Plant Breeding (U. S. S 
R ) Scr. Ill, No 5, 169-201(1935) —A max. ash content 
IS found m gram grown under conditions of sufficient mois- 
ture and strong insolation Tbc ash content decreases 
9 snth a shift toward the more and regions The winter 
varKttes of wheat contain 13-14% less ash than the soft 
and hard spring wheat varieties The flour of winter 
wheat contains 25% less ash than that of soft spring wheat 
The ash content of flour docs not necessarily correlate with 
Its cellulose content In general, however, a variety svith 
a high cellulose content has a high ash content. The index 
for the milling qualities may be judged from the cellulose 
content J S Joffe 
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Fermentable carbohydrates of wheat flour and the t casdy prcpd. in a state of puruy approaching 100%. It 


fermentation of dough. R. GeotTrny. Bull sue. chn». 
btrl. 17, The flours eaamd. contaun,! 

0 !i%tir left ol sucrose TJiiiis J«s thin reporloij hyolbcr 
workers. Less than 1% kvo-in, and 0 1-fl i% gluco'c 
wire alo present Maltocc and probably more glucose 
wire formcil m the dough by the enzymes present m the 
flour. The amyUsc content is greater m the _Uttir grailc 
flours. I lour contains a fermentation factor "7 or some- 
thing very similar I oiirtnn references L I- C 
The microbial content of «oft wheat flour 1> rraijl 
Holtman / B-ict 30. ^:0 fllfm.'i) — OvcrbU-aching 
of flour may permit micrtilnal nr atm oiidation cairing 
it to darken m color John T Myers 

Biochemistry of bread making The carbohydrate 
tetjuence C 11 Bailey and R C Slicrwoml Ind 
Cng Chem 27, H2(> lOfl'n') - Bread making is a dy. 


reduces over the s.amc osidation-rcduction potential as 
the chloride nnd has appros the same reduction lirne and 
the same pouonmg and lethal elTecls. J, W. S. 

Production of artificial cream and sour cream. \ . 
RochknandV' D'yacht-nko Moilnhalnn Zhirotne Dtlo i\, 
.vn 70(I9T>) Production of artificial milk products at 
margarine works V Bochko Ihid -l.il — Cream with 
2'» «U% fat cemtent was obtained by ccninfuKal emuliifi- 
cniion of a mixt of 7.'> parts of skmi milk and 23 parts of 
failed cronpd fat and sunflower oil and then converted 
to sour cream amt cheese Clias. Blanc 

Differentiation of butler from pasteurized and non- 
pasteurized cream by aid of the peroxidase reaction. L. 
Waters and A Zurn Z Unttrsuch Ltbemm. 70, 331-5 
(1935) — Place a pittu of butter the size of a htzel nut 
test lube, add 2 cc of a said soln of MgSO, and 


which various ofjrintinis and (issues, and j 10 drops of a 4% ale (xnzidme soln Shake to make a 


namic process i .. . . 

numerous enzymes are involved 1 lour from normal wheat 
contributes starcli, sucrose, a tract of glucost and the 
saccbarilying enzyme fi-amyhse flour milted from 
gerramated wheat, or active matt exts , contributes 
amylase, the starch-lifpicfymg enzyme In dough or 
dour iMspcfltwuj to w)nr)i mall amia of whiat or ha/ley 
mall have bicn addeif, the rate of s.accliariflca(ion is 
greatly increastd The eflcct on sugar prculuclton is 
substantial and prompt A small proportion of wheat malt 
flour (1%) appros doubled the rate of sugv (maltose) 
production, when added to either a low or high diastaiu 
flour The optimum condition m a dough is approached 
when fermentation rate and saccharogenesis an. so o,i 
justed a.s to maintain a const level of sugar m the chHigfi 
from the time it is mixed until it goes to the oven for baking 

This condition tends to impart stability and fermentation ... 

tolerance which in turn implies (hat, at the close of Ibtfir- , can destroyed 
mentation pcrioil, the fermentation shall be vigorous and 
that there shall be an adcfluate residue of sugar to result m a 
brown crust and a suitable sweetness of flavor in the baked 
loaf. r L. Dunhp 

Bakers' yeast, rnglchert Rosenbaum Z. UnUnuth 
Lebentm 70, SfiO 78(103.>) — A general discussion 
Some tabular data are given as to moisture los.scs at ordi* 
nary temps and in cold storage, diflcrence in fermentation 


homogeneous mixf Add 0 drops of 3% HjOi and, after 
shaking, add 5 cc of l.t,0 and again shake until the butter 
fat has completely dissolved in the I tiO Let stand and 
oirserve the color of the an layer If a blue color develops 
at once or within a half hr , the buttir has been made 
f/ozn ettam which has been sulycctcd to a temp, not over 
flO® Occasionally this color may he grccnidi instead of 
blue, but this IS not significant for butter made from 
pastcurued ert-sm always gives a pure white color m the 
a<j layer A neg color result in a lest cannot uncondition- 
ally lie due to butter from pasteurized cream, for it has 
tuen found that oliler country butters fail to respond 
fresh country butters, however, respond to tins test, 
lery rancid and strong tallowy butters fail to respond to 
ilic test A neg color reaction, therefore, cannot be tskin 
ns abs assurance of pasteurization, for the peroxidase 
■ ■ ‘ only by beat but also by storage. 

F L Dunlap 

The flavor of butter, JI. M Langton, read 5, OS-1(JO 
(I9T»).— A brief review of present knowledge of Acj, 
111 presence m butter and methods of detg. it, of deficts 
in flavor of butter and of the chemistry of rancidity in 
butter A. Papineau-Couture 

Control of productlos of margarine works. A. Styash* 

- .. . - kina. Mailobolno Zhxrnoe Dth U, •101(1015); cf. 

time with the same yeast but with varying amts ; <Jif- o S.sndonufskiI, C. A. 29, RICIL— Methods of control of 


ference in fcrtnmtation time with tlie same yeast but the 
yeast cnntg varying amts of moisture, influence of cof<l 
on the staiiihty and the fermentation time of bakers' 
yeast; rliflcrcncc in (he fermentation time with the same 
yrisl but with liiUcrcnt gootl flours F I, Dunlap 
Foreign bakers' yeast. Bngicbert Rosenbaum. Z 
Untersuck. Lehensm, 70, 378-fii{1915)/“An ciamn of 


various operation steps of processing arc discussed. 

Chas. Blanc 

Moisture contents in marganne In relation to the churn- 
ing temperature. V. Bulm-Sokolov and A. Kopteva. 
A/ojMclito Zhiritvoe Ddo Jl, .7fl'l-')(I')7.’;).— To obtain 
margarine from cottonsccd-oil fat mixt. and cottonseed 

„„ , , . oil with 0 standard moisture content, the chiiming should 

20 samples of yeast from 13 Furopcan countries. Analyt- be carried out at 2* l«:low the m. p. of the fat base, 
leaf data are given for moisture, N, protein an<l P,o» ^ Chrs Bl 


(in the dry sulisfance), acidity and stability at 35' .. 

table IS al-o presented of the properli(.s of tlie.se yexsts, 
such as color, odor, cornstrncy and fcrtnentalmn tme. 

_ F. L. Dunlap 

The determination of chlorides In milk A Massot 
and If. Lestra. Bull, set pAormorof. 42, 62.1-6(1915).— 
(1) The method of Dcnig^s becomes more accurate when 


Blanc 

Effect of the degree of aging of cheeses on their fat 
contrat Cli Dnoux and Ldg Jouis Ann. fnls. 28, 
.315-7(1935) — Analyses of a Jot of Camembert chicse im- 
mediately after manuf., anti after 3 weeks and 2 months, 
gave (he follow mg results total solids by drying in v acuum 
at ntm temp 41 43, 4n.Rfl, 05 87, total solids by drying 
n air at UXI* 41 1 1, 18 40, C-1 Cl , total solids by drying 


hk ittfn .» i , tr oX . V w.icn m air at usi- ^ i 1 1, 18 lu, ui Cl , total solids by dryi 

wn ni, I TiTur, T f boding with Ag- , at 10.V 41 10, 48 20, O-l-ll, fat 21)31, 22 80, 32 .15; fat 

NO, and UNO, before titration (2) Laudat’s mcthcvl is ' * - -. t- — 

motlifled as follows: Mix 10 ee. milk first with 5 cc. 0 1 


N AgNO, soln and then add 20 cc. sstd. KMnO, soln 
Heat to boiling; add 40 cc. UNO, and heal until a clear 
. PlJo ro cc. of a mixt of 3 pan, 
rtOu and 1 part Me.CO add, ifrop by drop, 10 cc. of 
milk and fill to 100 ec with the same mixt. Filter, mix 
‘ ■’ “"'I “'rate with AgNO, In Uieus„ai 

way. The hv»t method IS the fjijjckfst 

The substitution of methylene blue thiocyanate tor 
methylene blue chloride In the reduction teat of milk 
H.R.'^ornfon, R. n.Sandmand C.S Miller. Can./ 
2.38-C1(im'); cf. C A 29, 8150’ — 
aietuylene 1 lue tluocyamte has been found to !«: superior 
to methylene blue chloride m the reduction lest for 
bsctenol rjualiiy of milk, because the thiocyanate is 


dry basis 47 10.' 47.30, CO Cl, total N 2 90, 3-13, 
4—1, ictsoJ N (Trdlat metlioif) £ fl.l, 2 20, 2 59; sof. N 
Od!5, 1.11, Ifi.',, ammonia N ~, 0 53, 0 85; sol. N xs 
percentage of total N 8 Ol, 32 9J, 38 00%. The loss of 
N during drying at ini* of the fresh cliccsc anil also at 
the end of 3 weeks and 2 months was 0 05, 0.13 ami 
0 22%, resp., though the amt of nitrogenous matter 

. lost on drying cannot be calcd. owing to the complexity 

* Tr ^5“*^** P of the prwfticts formed, the results clearly indicate that 
oot the sole factor that accounts for the increa.si. 
in fat on a dry basis, but that there are very probably other 
loAscs caused hy the volatilization of volatile acids or 
other nonnitrogenous compds. A Papineau-Couturc 
Changes la meat proteins, determined by their digesti. 
bility with pancreatin. I. A. Smorodmtzcv and 1. N 
La-sLovskaya. Z. UnUnuch. Lebensm. 70, .153-05 
(1915). — I or the complete activation of 10 mg. pancreatin 
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a nuit of 1 cc enterokmase sola with an equal vol of 1 poned: calf liver 0, milk 0-0 1/cc.; butter 0 4- 
flycerol is necessary A neutral enterokmase sola, with 4 0/g ; egg yolk 1 5~5 0/g ; eod-Iivcr oil CO-300/g ; 
glycerol 1 1 can be preserved in the cold without change haUbul-hver oil 2000— tOOO/g , olive oil 0. J. B B. 
for some time (•/« month). Various animals famish The vitamia C content of tidiaa fruits. J. P. Spniyt 
activator prepns of the same strength Dry panrreatia and W. F. Donath Centeskund Ttjdsckr Nedirlaitd 
prepns made according to the methods of Willstatlcr and Jndie 75, 1044-50(1935).— The 2,C-dichlorophenolindo- 
WaJdschraidt-LeiU (C A. 18, 91) retain their activity phenol titration method was used for the detn of ascorbic 
for a long period (Vi year) The optimal conditions lor acid in some native fruits Pending the definite proof by 
meat digestion by means of pancreatin were obtained with . animal tests, the results given are prcliuinary values 
Ig meat, heated to 37* for 1 hr. The degree of digesti- The results are tabulated. J. C Jurrjens 

bility of meat one hr after slaughter by pancreatin is of Vitamin C (ascorbic acid) content of the paprika prepara- 
const magnitude, corresponding to an increase in acidity tioa “Vitapne," Eugene Becker. Z Vtlaminforsch 4, 
of U ce 0.2 TV KOH The max. digestibility of meat is 255-9(1035) —Vltapnc, a bnght^ed, marmaladc-bke 
found m the sixth hr after slaughter and u independent product manufd from the tomato paprika, contains 2^ 
of the temp at which the meat has been held. The neat 27% total solids and 0 4^ 46% ascorbic acid (appttir. 20 
digestibility after the sixth hr following slaughter is less timeslbecoscn of tbatacidmlcmons). In feeding expts 
than It was during the first hr The mean increase in di- with guinea pigs for periods m excess of GO days, a daily 
gestibility IS const, for diflerent animals An increase m ) dose of Vitapric contg I mg ascorbic acid produced normal 
the storage temp of meat from 1-3* up to 37* accelerates growth and freedom from scurvy. Animals receiving 
protein changes, but m no way alters the eharacter of the twice this daily dose had a greater resistance to other 
curve P. L. Dunlap diseases. Josephs Hepburn 

Carbon dioxide in handling fresh fish Maunce E. (Efiect of boding on the ascorbic acid content of cab- 
Stansby and Francis P. Gnfllihs Ind. Eng Chem hage ) B Ahmad. Nature 136, 797(1935).— By boil- 
27, 1452-8(1935); cf C A, 30, 176* — ^Tiole haddock, ing cabbage before extg with 20% CCliCOjH, the ascorbic 
stored in COi from tbe time they were caught until they acid concent is increas^ from 13 mg to 40 rog per 100 g 
are unfit for food, keep approx, twice as long as those of vegetable. This is perhaps due to hydrolysis of an 
stored lo air Undock niuch are jast passing oaf ol * ester of ascorbic acid IV. T. JI. 

ngor mortis are benefited if stored m tbe presence of CO), Retabon of maturity and handlmg of Bartlett pears in 
a pronounced difference cxistmg after 4-day storage in the Pacific Northwest to quality of the canned product, 
ice m favor of the gas-stored fish over those stored in air. B. D. Ezell and H C. Diehl U. S Dept. Agr , Tech 
Haddock which are m ngor raonis are not greatly bene- Butt 450, 1-24(1934); cf, C A 25, 73&* —Results of 
filed by COi storage, as long as ngor exists Fillets 3 years' invesiigaiion are detailed. As the season ad- 
maintained m a COi atm will be of better quality than vances there is a decrease u tbe ale insol solids and m 
those kept in air, especially after prolonged storage. If the acids and reducing sugars and an increase m ale -sol, 
the best sanitary conditions are used during filleting, the < matemis, sucrose and total sugars. 'Ihere is also a 
use of CO) Will be of the greatest benefit. Tbe use of sunilar increase in the ale -sol materials m npened fruit, 
hypochlonte solns will not offset careless handlmg ol the though variations in total solids obscure this relation 
fillets. P.L. Dunlap In tbe early-picked fruit tbe msol solids make up 25*30% 

Some chemical changes exhibited in stenie and la of the total solids, dropping in storage and npening to 
eostasunated haddock muscle stored at different tempera* 22 23% In tbe later -picked fruit lasol solids amount to 
fares J T R Nickerson and D B. Proctof. J. Bart only }B-20% cf the total solids, dropping to IW8% o» 
30, 835-94(1933) , cf C A 29, 1171'.— The Ps of sterile npening Sucrose increases both in totu amt. and m 

samples decreased white that of eontafflinated muscle percentage of total sugars Acid changes are but little 

increased There was an increase in ammo acid followed o affect^ by npening changes A progressive demease m 
by a decrease m sterile muscle, while contaminated muscle astnngency takes place during npenmg Time of puking 
showed an mervase particularly toward (he latter part of has (ttdc infiuenre on the color of the strap Ripeni^ 

tbe storage penod, probably because of bactenal actioti. temps, of 21 1-23 9* at relative humidities of 78-83% 

This will eventually cause spoilage; hence tow-terop. give best results Sod types have no appreciable effect 
storage u essential John T. Myers upon the quahty of the canned product.^ C. R. F 

Chemical composibon of ptg stomach I. A. ^oro- Extracbon of pectin from apple thinnings H W. 
dmtxev and V V. Palmm. Z, Untertuck Lrbeniin 70, CemU. Ind tug. Chem. 27, 1458-9(1935) —Apple 

365-6(1935) — Pig stomach u a N-free foodstnS. Its thinnings were found to be rich in pectm-yieldmg material 

fat content ts small, but shows great variation. The ash ' Best re^ts were obtained by sliemg turgid apple thinnings 
content of the stomach is less than that of other organs into 0.5% IICI and allowing them to stand for 2-3 days 

A tabular result is given of the analysis of 15 sampta of at room temp before pressing Similar results were 

pig stomachs, the data bemg the av value, max and ram, obtained from the pomace after freezing the apples, 
and variations from the av. values for tbe following detns : t^wmg and pressing to remove the juice A quantity of 

moisture, total N, protem N, residual K, fat, extractives soln. equiv to I'/i times the wt of the impressed 

and ash. Another table gives the moisture, N substance, apples gave a convenient vo! of nch pectin soln A second 

fat, ash and ^one value of the pig stomach as compared eilo with hot IBO gave an addnl yield of pectm. The 

with other organs of the pig, such as heart, lungs, faver, g pectin obtamed either as the original soln., as a coned, 
kidneys and spleen F. L Dunlap soln . or as dried powd pectm produced an excellent gel 

QumibUbve estmubon of vitamins A and D In food Solns of 0 5% H,SO, or tartaric acid were about 75% as 

substances, cooked and fresh KatbarmeK. Coward and efficient as HCl in eztg the pectm Tbe nature of HCl, 

Barbara Alorgan Brit Med J. 1935, II, IWI-4’ — which makes it aa extent agent for sugar hydrolysis. 

Inconsistencies in the methods of detg the vitamin u pn^bly responsible for its efficiency in hydrolyzing 

content of foods sue discussed Theuseofthemternauonal tbe insol. pectm The HCl pectin soln obtam^ at room 

standard is recommended 'The vitamin A content of temp did not need decolorizing with charcoal, 

seiveral foods has been detd m comparison with a cod- P, L Dunlap 

liver oil which m turn was compared lo 9 different labs, 9 Consistency changes in starch pastes. Tapioca, com. 
With standard carotene This standard oil was Iikewue wheat, potato and sweet potato. G V. Caesar and E. E 
employed in detg the viUmm D content of certain foods Moore Ind Eng. Chem 27, 1447-51(1935) — Anew 

Boiling vegetables did not decrease their vitamm A eon* and improved consistometer and technic for the study of 

tent. Boiled carrots, cabbage and runner beans were the pasting phenomena of starches are described. Charts 

shown to be valuable sources of A, their potencies being give the consistency record of pastes of tapioca flour, 

Vi. */• and Vif , resp , of an av sample of summer butter heavy* and thin-^ilmg corn, potato and wheat starches. 

which contains CO umts/g The following Yitarnm D The usual conen. is 20% For upioca, conciis ol 10, 20 

tonients of several foods m international umts were re- and 30% are given. The temp, range extends from tie 
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whcns sta«h and H,0 constitute a milk, to boilmg 1 Attm.. formic and lactic are rather 

rr^TT, fp.mn Tii»> TP^Tirfl fo^era. theftlore. acids showed a rather creat activity for the first few wre^. 


and back to room temp. The record coders, therefore, 
the whole paste history of a starch from cooking to cooling. 
The degree of degeneration of a starch is sensitisxly re- 
s-ealcd m the form of curves, where paste temp is plotted 
agamst the net power in w required to maintain a const, 
speed of agitation Each starch thus assumes a charactre- 
istic form, and a classification info types eihibiting sinular 


acids showed a rather great actmty ft 

but thereafter decreased Among these are glycolic, Iff. 
malontc, osalic, lIjSOj, etc. The metal may bare become 
coated with a fine film of the Al salt and further soln. thus 
made difficult. Most of the acids found in fruits and 
lYgctables are more or less active. It cannot be said at 
present bow much of the soly. of Al would be altered by 


characteristics may readily be made. The scientific and « the other food constituents. Nothing stated in the pa^ 
practical mteresl of the method is described. should be construed as claiming that Al is not a 


practical mteresl 

Effect of soybeans, soybean^jil meal and tankage 
the quality of pork C M. Vestal and C. L. Shrewsbury 
Ind. (Purdue) Age Espt Sta , Bull 400, 47 pp-flfiSS) — 
When supplementing a full feed of corn, minerals added to 
the corn 'Soybean rations reduced the fe^ requirement and 
increased the rate of gam in Rowing pigs Roasted soy- 


beans and cook^ soybeans had high nutntire values, 3 5S'>S*.— Data 


physKff aetionsofAl salts were not considered. Nineteen 
ftletences F.L. Dunlap 

The mineral content and feeding value of natnral pas- 
tures in the Union of Sonth Africa HI. P. J. Du Toit, 
A I. Malan, T. O Louw, C R. Holrapfel and G. Rocts. 
OnJftsUti^rl J. Vei. Sci. 5, 201-14(1935); cf. C. A. 28, 


and surpassed tankage, soybean-oil meal and raw soybeans 
m wt. gam production and reduction in feed requirements 
Soft, low-melting fats were produced only when soybean 
pr^ucts were M m amts eicteding 14So of the ratum. 
Soybeans should be fed as a supplement and not as a sub- 
stitute for com C R Tellers 

Following the removal of bitter substances of the soy- 
bean with the aid of the hemolytic reacbon M Kra)- 
dmovii Z. Vnlertueh Lebensm 70, 39l-4(lft35), ei ‘ 
C. A. 29, 1172* — This method depends on following the 
disappearance of saponm, present m the bean, by means of 
the hemolytic reaction. The lower the temp., the longer 
the time needed for the complete deodonnng of unbuHed 
beans. On the other hand, the eoeff of digestion of the 
protein of the deodomed b«n is more favorable on treat- 
ment at lower temps The last trace of saponm disappears 


; gts-ea < 


1 the P, Ca, Mg, K, Na, a. 


crude proiem and crude fiber contents of numerous 
samples of natural pastures. Practically all samples wvre 
low m P for the greater part of the year. Crude protein 
waned more or less directly as the P content of the pasture 
and was exiraordiaanly low during certain seasons of the 
year, particularly m herbage of adrenced stage of growth. 
Id general, the Na content of the samples was so low that 
It suggested an insufficiency of Na for producing animals 
on pasturage. IV The Influence of season and frequency 
of enttmg on the yield, peraistency and chemical com- 
po^ban of grass spedes. P. J Du Toit, J. G. Louw and 
A I. Staha. 2htd, 215-70. — Grasses cut at monthly 
intervals were highest m perceniage P and crude protem 
and lowest m crude fiber. With decreased frequency of 
cutting the crude fiber content increased to a mag. at 
matumy, while the P and crude protein dropped markedly 


m unhulled beans after heating them with water at 100* 5 to minima in the old mature herbage cut pnor to the wm- 


for 25 nim ; the previously dned and hulled beans under 
the same conditions of treatment show a neg. hemolyiK 
reaction after 21 min In deodorizing the crude $o>beao 
meal tn boihng water, the pos. hemol)tK reaction dis- 
appean after 3 mm because of greater contact area. 
Bread made from crude so> bean meal shows only a partial 
destruction of the saponm during the baking process For 
a complete quant, removal of the residual saponm. it 


meoeemest of new growth m the following season. The 
percentages of Ca and Mg were not apprecbbly affected by 
the frequency of cutting. Pure species grown os the same 
soil and expceed to the same chmatie conditions showed 
appreciable diff ere nce s m mineral and protem centect 
when harvested after definite intervals, e. g., 1 moitth- 
Fluctnation in the them, compn. of species cut at monthly 
lateivals dsnng the growing season 1$ attributed mainly 


'12 ‘ “ "" "“S' by the species tad w the 


Ihe addn. of 0 OS^c HO to the unhulled beans 
heated to 100* with H-O hastened the hydrolytic de* 
compa. of the saponm, reduemg the time for (he disap- 
pearanre of the hemolytic reaction to 21 nm Through 
the action of moist water repor at 100* on unhulled beans, 
the saponin is de<troi ed only after 40 mm This mcreare 
in tune, as compared with other results, is due to the 
minimal absorption of H|0, hut it has the adh-antage that 
subsequent drying of the beans is more rapid and more 
easily earned out. When the bean is heated mth said. 
HjO vapor at 115* under pressure, a neg. hemolytic re- 
action is obtamed in 2 mm. The deodonzmg of the bran 
at higher temps, under pres ss ure has the advantage a 
minmial time for the disappearance of the saponm. While 
the ^ff. of digestibility of the protein of the raw bean is 
the ^hest (94 32^), the lower the temp at which de- 
TConration takes pjaee, the more favorable is this coeff. g 


rainfall insofar as it infiuences the stage of growth. Dur* 
ing dry seasons the P content of hertoge cut at mootkly 
intervaJ> tended to be low; at the same tune the percent- 
age of Ca was high. The crude protem content cUd not 
seeratobeadvexselyaffectedbydfought. The percentsges 
of mineral constituents and crude protem were low and 
that of crude fiber was high dimng srasona of plentiful vains, 
y The highest yields of dry matter, crude protem and P 
were obtamed from pasture species by cutting at bi- 
monthly intervals dunng the growing season. The dd- 
ferenco m nutritive value between herbage cut at monthly 
and bimonthly intervals was insignificant during seasons 
of dry weather conditions. Numerous analytical data 
are tabulated. K. D. Jacob 


. , ........w,; -v^u. a Colonmetnc method £«• detg. mtrate N in grass 

The digestion of the bean with weakly acidulated 11,6 * (Ashton) 7. Thermal properties of fats (Ravieh) 27. 


protects the vitamins from destruction Deodonzmg 
with boiling Hd3 producra a fighter-colored product than 
when the sapor is used. In the latter case the color of the 
b^ becomes stiU darker, particularly when dned at 
higher temp » it b necessary to dry beans deodorired 
Whsteam at lower temp. (Sl>-S5*). The dark color of 
the be^ u, fm the_m«t part, caused by pectin substances. 


Colonmetnc detn. of phosphoric add m grass (Greenhill, 
Pollard) 7. Chemistry of grass crops (ITnanen) llD. 
Effect of frost on wheat at progressive stages of maturity 
(Newton, McCalls) IID. .\pp. for drying and grinding 
materials such as fruit pulps (U. S pat. 2,023,247) 1. 
Grease- and moisture-proof paper for wrapping foods 
(U. S. pat. 2,021,947) 13. Moistureproof matenol jach 


A method is described for the identifiration of saporua^^ 9 “ regenerated ceUuli^ for wrapping foods (U. S. pat. 
the roybran. _ F. L. E^ap 2.022.490) 13. ^ 


Action of dilnte adds on ahtminum. Charles F Poe 

ISOo-. (l^).--I>ata are returned m mg. loss per 100 sq. 

sheet .\J. The strengths of aads used were A' 
U.l A and 0 01 .Y. Espts. were carried out at 25* and at 
boiling temps. Of the morg. acids, the halogen acids 
seemed most active. Of the org. acids, acetic and its Q 


Food prodnet. Soc. des crWits internationana R. A. 
Fr. «C7,01S, Sept. 16, 1935. Flakes of oats, barley, rice 
or mwe are mixed with milk powder and salt, sugar, 
fruit juice or other fiavoring, and the mat. b compressed 
Lecithin, vitamms, fatty material or other food mar also 
be added. •' 
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Food preser7«tion Per D Peterson and Goran A. room temp , the oil is melted at a temp, above its clearing 

MoUer. Fr 786,962, Sept. 14, 1935. Meat, fish, eggs point, ciystd , heated to a temp, below its clearing pomt 

and vegetables are disinfected by means of fonnalin to melt the relatively lowcr>meltmg constituents, and the 

or other disinfectant and then preserved by an atm. of oil is churned witb an aq liquid such as cultured milk to 

CO» form a relatively liquid emulsion , the emulsion is crystd 

Vitamm concentrates Lloyd A. Hall (one-haU to to sohdify it and the soLd emulsion is processed to form a 

CanroUL Griffith) U S 2,022,464, Nov. 2C Avitamm final plastic margaiute product 

D emulsified concentrate suitable for addn to various Ja^ted tubular processing apparatus suitable for 
foods IS prepd by mixing nith an oil base vitamin D . congealing ice cream or lard, etc. Bruce DcH Miller 

prepn (such as one from irradiated ergosterol or a strong “ (to Vogt Processes, Inc ) . U. S. 2,023,007, Dec 10 

cod liver oil ext.) an emulsifying agent such as gum acacia Simctnral details 

and gum tragacanth or the like and adjusting the Pn to Cheese Pomosin Werke G. m. b H Ger. 617,853, 

5 5-6 0 by adding nater contg a mild alkali such as Aug. 27, 1935 (Cl. 53e 6 01). See Brit 420,563 (C. A 

XallCO, or a weak acid such ascitnc acid or HOAc. 29, 3418*). 

Bread, etc Standard Brands, Inc. Bnt. 433,413, Cheese treatment Brncst Schneider (to Kraft* 
Aug 14,1933 The crust color of baked goods IS improved Pheni* Cheese Corp ) . U. S 2,021,899, Nov. 20 An 

by bringing the surface of the dough into contact with NHi emulsifier such as Na phosphate or wbolc-milk powder 

or an KB, compd that rapidly decomposes under heal a is added to cheese and the mattml is workrf to a smooth 

treatment, e g , Nil, OH, NH, tartrate, NH« carbonates, coosislescy at a temp, not substantially above about 03‘ 

NH« malonate The process is used preferably when a and is subjected to heat and to the action of a vacuum 

sugar, other than cane sugar, is mcorporated in the batch, without heating to swell the casein, the operations being 

Stable dry leavening matenal Hans Wdgexbatier. soconducted and timed as not to impair the flavor App 

U S 2,023,500, Dec 10 A culture of acid-producing is described 

bacteria such as lactic acid bacteria, with whKh yeast ^esemng eggs Gdran A MfiUer, Pr. 786,963, 
may be assoed if desired, is mixed with a food flour in Scpt.14,1935 Ihewhitesandyolksofeggsarepreserved, 
the presence of only such an amt. of water that the flour after remoying the shells, in bermetic^y closed containers 
IS moistened without becoming sticky, and the mixt. is ^ in an atm of CO< 

allotted to undergo a long period dough fermentation Presemng fruit. Wilhelm J. H Hinrichs. Bnt 
(swtaMy until It becomes sufliciently dry to pemitminiBg 434.137, Aug. 27, 1935 See Fi. 779,631 (C A. 29, 
without artificial drying) I'anous details and roodifica* 6324'). 

tions are described Drying fruits. Charles C. Moore (to Vacuodn Fruit 

Use of hydrogen peroxide and other per compounds such Corp ) U. S 2,023,536, Dec. 10. A “dehydrated” 
as sodium percarhonate or perborate as dough leavening fruitbavuigaconsiderablefructosesugarcontentishrought 
agents. £ I du Pont de Nemours & Co, Joseph S to a substantially dry condition by subjecting it for a 

Reichert and Wm J Sparks. Bnt. 433,471, Aug. 15, & predetd tune to a pressure>beating medium such as steam 

1935 SeeU.S 1,9S3,5C7(C A. 28, 3807') at • temp, considerably in excess of that at which fructose 

Process and apparatus for the eootiauoos or Intermit* sugarmverts, to heat the fruit to a temp, approx, the point 
tent coneentritton of milk to obtain evaporated or coa* of inversion, wiibdrawug the heating medium before the 

densed milk Alfred R. Jabn. Bnt 433,678, Aug 10, fruit has absorbed sufficient heat to cause inversion, and 

1935 immediately teducing the pressure of the surtauMing 

Removing milk or beer scale. Henkel 8; Cte. G m b medium to vaporue suddenly a portion of the moisture in 

H (Helmut Firgau, inventor) Cer. 617.585, Aug. 23, Ibe fruit, and maintaming a reduced pressure until the 

1935 (Cl 63« 2). Scale and other deposits occumog lu moisture u substantially removed. 
food*making app are removed by treating the app with 6 Pectin Suranne G. Rabatf (nee Grillon), Adnen 
enxymes, such as pancreatin solu , which have nocorrosive Macd and Jean Cl£ment Bnt. 434,037, Aug. 26, 1935 
action on metals See Fr. 7C9.2I0 (C A. 29.518*) 

Rotaiy-dnun apparatus with Internal scraper, etc , Fectons preparation suitable for nse in Jelly jneking 
for desiccating materials such as milk, casein, etc Julius Herbert T. Lm, Frcdcnck A Beck and Clarence C. 

F. Dietnch U. S 2,023,468, Dec. 10 Various stnic* Taylor U. S 2.022,470, Nov 20. A dry powd. mixt. is 

turaLmech and operative details prepd. with particles of greater than colloidal size com* 

Whey. Josef Sirek U S 2,023,359, Dec. 3 A whey pnsing fibrous crushed fruit or vegetable cellulose tissue 

prepn suitable for use with vanoiis dietetic compns such contg substantially the original content of water*insol. 

asthosecontg ntamms and enzymes is obtained by freeing ' pectose substantially free from water*st>l substances and 

whey from milk proteins and Iheir products of decompn. bitter components of tbe onginal fruit or vegetable, to- 

and from all milk ferments and adding a colloidal soln getber with a filter aid such as diatomaeeous earth to 

of edestmolciutn denved from hemp seed and about standardize the matenal to a desired jell strength Nu- 

0 05%othIgSO, Vanous details of prepn are described, merous details of prepn are given U. S 2,022,471 

Whey Kraft-Phenw Cheese Corp Bnt. 434,058. relates to a similarly standardized prepn. of water-sol. 

Aug 26, 1935 Whey IS coned, to give a product having B pectin 

high vitamin G content by evapg at a Pa not higher than Flavoring matenal Albert K. Epstein and Benjamm 

6 and not Mow about 5 S. In an example, HiFOt is a R. Hams U. S 2,023,877, Dec. 10 A flavoring suit- 

added to give the desired pa prior to or subsequent to tbe able for use with margarine, etc., in very small proportion 
introduction of the whey mto a vacuum pan, where U )s to impart a butter-like Davor comprises biacetyl and 
evapd until it will set on cooling ^VTide stiU bot, tbe another diketone such as 2,3*pentadione or 2,3-bexadione 
free IljPO, is preferably neutralized by adding CaO Soluble eoffee Wilbert A Heyinan U. S 2,022,407, 
After setting, the product is subdivided and drt^ m a Nov. 26 A closed porous container such as a cbcese<loth 
drying tunnel at a temp sufficiently low to prevent bag is filled with a partly sol. coffee in the form of granular 
carmclization of the sugar. particles of coffee ext and granular particles of roasted 

Margarine Marvin C. Reynolds U S. reis sue 19,767, c^ee, from both of which jiowd. matenal has been sepd. 
Nov 2b. A reissue of original pat No 1,917,273 (C A. 9 Numerous details of prepn. are given. 

27,4000). DecaSetnating coffee Jean MacLang (to Coffex 

Margarine hlarvin C Reynolds. U. S 2,022,924, AvAj). U. S. 2,023,333, Dee. 3. Selective extraction of 
Dee 3 A normally liquid vegetable oil such as cotton- caffeme is effected with a dicbloroethane. Various details 
seed oil is hydrogenated to a point at which it ts s^id at of operation axe described. 
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IIADLAK 

Systematizing chemical technology. II lloppmann. 
Chem. Fcbrik IMS, 40‘>-77.~Chcm technology Ols* 
cus<:cil from the malcriil or con<mniniivc, the operating or 
procc*'?, and the npp or construction side^, oml vanoiw 
mctJiod'S and cmnpnicnt employed nre classified Ten 
tables J- 11 Moore 

Systematizing chemical technic H Ileinnch 1 rancL 
Cfiem Fcbnk IMS. 407 J U ^iom 

Industnal gas masks F Rutledge Davis Indta 
Rubhfr World 93, No 3, 27-0{1935) — ^n illustrated 
description of present developments, vnth special refer- 
cnee to the part pli>cd hy rubber C C Davw 

Plasties in chemical industiy Lester W Tarr. Jtrd. 
Enz Chem 27, 12S1 0(1935) —A description of llaveg, 
a PhOH-CniO resm reinforced by asbestos filler and 
available in large molded shapes (0 X 10 ft ) Some ad- 
vantages are chem risislance, lightness combined with 
strength and toughness, resistance to thermal shock and 
to temps up to 150®, maeliinabilily and elimination of 
electrolytic corrosion Arnold M Collins 

The significance cl plastic masses, ceramic iruiterials 
and glass for the development of domestic raw materfats 
W. Spiclvogcl f7J.li/ecli Der 13 , 381-00(1935) 

J F ffyde 

A new method for determining phthatlc acid in alkyd 
resins and other phthalie acid esters CPA Knppel- 
meler. Farben-Zit 40, 1UI-2(1035) — Tins new simple 
method isolates and weighs the phthalie acid (I) os a 
prcvtottsly tinknown K phthalate eontg. one rnot of oic. 
of ciystn , vlt , CtILO.Ki ClOll (H) Tlie sample is 
weighed out into a 150*cc. Erlcnmeycr flask, dissolved 
in a few cc of benzene and treated with 2-43 times os much 
0 6^ ale. KOI! osiveonsunicdby thesapon. of the sample. 
After attaching a rrfluz air condenser, the flask ts wanned 
first to a temp, not exceeding 40* and then gradually 
heated to refluxing. Sapon is complete after 1-lVt 
hrs. U (he fat aciclv arc to he deed sicciuitaneously, 
an amt. of ether sufficient to give an ale -ether ration of 
3:1 IS added, the cryst 11 filtered oCI and wa«hed with a 
.1:1 alc.-cthcr mist , the fat acids passing into the 
filtrate If the fat acids arc not to be detd., the possi- 
bility of errors due to KjCOj formation can be forcsioMcd 
by neutralizing the sapon mat with linseed oil fat 
acids. Next an amt of ether sufficient to give an ale • 
ether ratio of 1 '1 k added The resulting mat. is coofed 
and qiuckly filccreil through a porcelain or glass filter 
The filter residue, II, is washed with a l.l ale -ether 
mixt.; sucking nir through 11 is avoided as 11 is h>gTo- 
scopic. II is dned to const, vvt. by warming (or o few 
mm. in a drying oven and then allowing to stand lor 2-3 
hrs over IIiSO, in a vacuum desiccator. The formation 
of n can be used os a qual, test (or 1 A confirmatory test 
consists of fusing a small portion of (he substance thougfit 
to be n with resorcinol and observing the formation of 
fluorescein. Cf. following abslr. J.W. Perry 

The rcliabiUty of the resorcinol test for detecting 
add. r. Kramer. Farben-Zlg. 40, 1142-3 
(193o).— On heating resorcinol with oxidizing agents. 

g., coned. HtSO«, Na,Oi, chromic acid salts, etc., and 
then dissolving the reaction mixt. in caustic soln , a green 
fluorescence is observed. For this reason, the test for 
phthalie acid using resorcinol and coned. HtSO« is opt to 
give misleading results when applied to resins. 

T. Perry 

Starch and dextrin adhesives. Fred Holt, jr. PoPer 
Znd. 17, 4S2-5{1935).— A brief outline of the history and 
chemistry of starch and dextrin, of the manuf. and 
analysis of starch and of its use in the paper industry. 

T> ., ... . A. Papmcau-Coiiture 

Pastes, vegetable glues, adhesives from dextrin, 
Msetn, ^d gums, gelatin and animal glue. IV. Ad- 
hesives from casein. Carl Becher, Jr. Gelatine, lam. 


s unrex 

KlebsloffaS. IC.1-5(1935) ; cf. C. A. 29, 8172’.— Recipes 
and a brief discussion of characteristics ore given for 11 
different oa<etn glues consisting of combinations of casein 
® vrith NaOII, NaiCOi, boras, Nil, Oil, 'Trcvcntcjl C," 
rosin soap, turpentine, and hide glue The formulas differ 
ronsldembly from those combinations of cascfn-Iiwe- 
sodtum salt that arc commonly used in the U. S. V. 
Adhesives from puns Jbul 105-8.— A brief disaission 
of (be physical properties of gum arabic and recipes for 
9 adhesives based on gum arabic arc given. D. B. 

The prevention of fee accretion (on aircraft). U. Ixtek- 
J spciser Atrcrafl F-ng 7, 278 81(1035) — The require- 
ments for a suitable liquid are tow -setting point, miscibility 
m all proportions with 11,0, large effect m depressing the 
I p of IltO, low vapor pressure below 0®, and high flash 
point Baiii ethylene glycol itself and a 10% TtOH 
mixt. vnth cth>lene glycol have been used with success in 
flight. In test flights under lee-fonnmg conditions, a Hart 
and ft Gordon airplane used I 5 and 1 7 pints ethylene 
glycol per lir , resp M W, Schwarz 

* Waxes — anima l, mineral, vegetable, synthetic. Ibert 
Mellan CAzim industries 37, 6.19-15(1035) — A review. 

n.H. 

Chloropicrln In modem fumfgatioo Conrad C John- 
son Soofi (Sanitary Products Sect ) 11, No U, 105, 
107, 109(1035) — CCliNOi is used in house, rodent or 
mill fumigation, it has a high toxicity to insects and high 
penetrative powers It is sprinkled or sprayed m (he space 
c to be fumigated by an opmior rreanng a gas mask and 
requires little time and trouble in application. Its strong 
odor serves as an efficient warning during and ofter fumi- 
gation. II. Richardson 

Eonsehold insecticides R.C. Roark. .ToaP (Sanitary 
IVoductsScct.) 11, No II, 101, 103, 117(1035).— HCN, 
(ClltCDt. ethylene oxide + CO,, p-C,H4Cli, P, NaF, 
certain fluosilicates, pyrcthnim, detris and cube are the 
principal household insccticidec. The properties of the 
6 last three are discussed. The trend seems to be toward 
the development of org. eompds. that arc highly toxic 
to insects but relatively nontoxic to man and warm- 
blooded animals. Phenothiazine is an example and 
suggests It should prove effective ogainst some houseliold 
pests Henry H. Richardson 

Effect of lead on pyretlmim extracts. Louis S. Bake 
Soafi (Samtory Products Sect.) 11, No. 11, HI, 113 
fJfUS). — O jJ Mis, of pj/rethnssn stored Jn dvkjiess ta 
’ gloss bottles with small pieces of Pb or solder were nearly 
decolonzcd m 14 days with the formation of an amorphous, 
light-yellow ppt. contg. 2G% Pb. Similar exts. stored 
with Zn or Cu become greenish Larger ppts formed with 
Zn. Al. Sn, Ni and I'c appeared to be without effect. 
B concludes that oil exts ol pyrcthnim should not be 
stored in containers having cither Pb or solder present, 
even in caps, but exts. are apparently safe from decompn. 

8 when stored in tJ)c presence of Sn, Al, Ni or Fc. 

Henry H. Richardson 

Effects of sunlight on sprays. David G. Hoyer. 
Soap (Sanitary Products &ct.) 11, No. 12, 105, 107, 
109, 111(1935). — Pyrethrum exts. of the same strength 
in 3 samples of specially treated odorless petroleum distil- 
lates and in one sample of ordinary petroleum distillate 
were exposed in tight flint-glass bottles to sunlight and 
daylight ford mos. and were tested at intervals biologicniiy 

9 with bouse (bes by the Pect-Grady melliod (C. A. 22 
4731) and chemically from pyrethrins I and II by the 
Sell method (C A. 28, 4531’). The sprays prepd. With 
an odorless base gamed slightly in toxicity during the 
first 4 days The other spray lost toxicity from the start 
and after the 4ili day all sprays lost rapidly, vrith aboi.t a 
65% loss for each of the 4 spr^s at the end of 2 mos. and 
an addnl, loss of about 25% during the next 2 rrms 
H. suggests that the light caused the formation of an un- 
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stable toxic substance tn the odorless base sprays which 1 
accotmted for the increase in toiiaty at the start. These 
sprays took on a hazy appearance withm 3 hrs , this 
haziness increasing and brag accompanied by a loss of 
the typic^ ambff color. Finally a while ppt. settled out. 
The spray prepd with the ordinary base remained clear 
but had lost some of its amber color by the end of 4 mos. 
The chemical analyses were not consistent for the different 
sprays. The "apparent” pyrethrtn content of one rose . 
rapidly during the entire period while that of the one ' 
prepd. with the ordinary distillate fell slightly at first 
and then remained const , though during this time there 
was a loss in the "apparent” pyrethrm I which was com* 
pensated for by an equal gam in the “apparent” pyrethrm 
II The pyrethrtn contents of the other 2 sprays followed 
the toxicity curre well but H. beheres that the derelop- 
ment of an acidic substance is the sprays interfered with 
the analysis and gave a fal^ pyrethrm content. Fifteen y 
references Henry H. Rtehardson 


Lubncatiflg compns —elec, insulations (Bnt. pat 431,- 
£26) 22. Rubbercompns. [mmasuf.of leathersubsututel 
(Brit pat 433,3^) 30 Ucdecyl eomp^. (havmg 
wettmg and cleansing properties! (f'^* 76'1.734) 10. 

[Red brown resm frotnl lubricating oils (Bnt. pat. 434,- 
295) 22 Pitch (for castings] (Bnt. pat. 433,826) 21, 
Polyglycerol esters of aliphatic acids of relatively high mot. 
wt [having wetting and emulsifying propenies) (U. S. 
pat 2f£2Zfi^) 10 Coating puehmentized paper for 
nseastmitation leather (C. S pat. 2.033,711) 23. Alky- 
lated phenols (as wetting agents] (G«. pat. 6I6.7SS) 10. 


Ota ssaaks Hugo Steltaenberg (trading as Cteaiscbe 
FabnhHagoStolueoberg). Bnt. 4^,843, Aug 21, IMS. 

PUsbe Basses I. G. Farbemnd. A.-C. (VlBhehn ^ 
Scheisrer and Georg Xienans, laveoton). Ger. £17,733, 
Aog. 24, 1933 (Cl 323.5] Higb-mol org plastic masses, 
especially rubber, are colored by aso dyes insol. to water, 
obtamed by coupling 1 or 3 aols of diazotized «-amsidtne 
or Its denvi with I mol. of diacetoacetyl>e-toIidiaide, or 
Its derm. Ezamples are given 
Plastic cofflpositums John P. Henharen Bnt. 433.- 
934, Aug 23, 1935 See Fr 781.902 (C. A 30, 188*). o 
Removuig volatile solvents from solutiotis of plastic 
composihons Adolf KSmpfer. Bnt 434, &40, S^C. 5, 
lS3o In the removal of solvent from layers of plsstK 
compns applied to the single sheets tn the prepu id 
laminated glass having nonspiintenog intermediate layers, 
the sheets bemg dried m the sep compartments of a con- 
tainer, the formation of Ams on the suHace of tbe layers 
IS prevented by replacing the solTeflt<harged atm abo^ 
the layers, just prior to its satn pomt, with fresh air. 7 
This substitution may be repeated until tbe solvent ts 
retaoved, or the absorptive power of tbe atm. may be 
increased by step-by-step increase of the trap, of tbe 
atm , each compartment being heated by tubular steam 
heaters. 

IJnmg pipe fittings snth bitomnimw malenal Pipe 
Linings (Australasia) Ltd and Einar V. Langevad. Bnt. 
434,221, Aug 28, 1335. The fitting is heai^, cold dies g 
or melds forming a core are introduced tnto tbe fitting 
and the material, hot and liquid, is mtroduced between 
the core and the fitting Diatomaceous earth to 10-13% 
may be added to the bitumen, which may be treated by 
the "air blown" process and respond to the penctratioa 
test at 77*F. with 35-40 units and to the b^-aod nng 
test between 180* and 1M*F. 

B.t&minoua corenegs Deutsche RShrenwerke A -G 
Ger. 615,175, June 28, 1935 (d 39} 24). Addn. to 9 
£01,539 (C. A. 28, 2927*). The method of 691,539 for 
m a ki ng masses for coating metal tubes by mixing molten 
dipolymerued soft rubber rulcanuales m’b molten mmcral 
oil bitumen is modified by adding the molten rubber to 
the molten bitumen. Filling raateml, such as asbestos 
fiber, and coloring otatter may be added. Tbe mass is used 
** roMmg tie insides and outsides of metal tubes. 

Synthetic ream Geo. W. Seymour (to r-iam— Carp. 


of America). U. S 2,022,389, Nov. 26. A synthetic 
resin which may be ns^ with cellulose acetate, etc., is 
prepd by treating CHjO with tbe sulfonamide of a phenol 
ether such as an anisol sulfonamide Various examples 
are given. 

Synthetic resin. Charles A. Thomas (to hlonsanto 
Petroleum Chemicals, Inc,). U. S. 2,023,493, Dec. 10. 
A resinous reaction product which is suitable for use as 
a coating is formed from a polybydnc ale. such as ethylene 
glyciA or glycerol and a preformed imsatd. hydrocarbon 
resin obtained by the polymerization of a cracked pe- 
trolettm distillate. 

Synthetic resins hlane B. Rousset and Auguste V. 
Keller. Bnt. 4.34,112, Aug. 21, 1935. Solid, opaque or 
transparent condensation products are made by causing 
urea, thiourea or their derivs. to react with an aldehyde, 
eg. CHrO, m the presence of a preferably monohydne 
phenolic substance of low m. p. which acts as an auto- 
eatalyst, the mol proportions ot the reacting substances 
being so balanced t^t a gradual increase of ll-ioa conen. is 
developed from the neutral sola In an example, 33 parts 
CH/>, calcd. on the 3C% solid content of com. 40% (3IIiO 
sola . u nearly neutralized to a pH of 7-8 by addn. of 
alkali, eg, NaOH, 12 S parts urea and 2 thiourea, mixed 
with 04)8 p-cresol, are added and the neutral sola, is 
condensed by heating at low temp, under refills until the 
reaction subsides, after cooling and filtering, the emit, is 
evapd. at elevated temp under partial vacuum to remove 
the HiO and the viscous product b poured into molds and 
dried at 70-100*. Decoloruing agents, e. g , charcoal, 
softeners, sucrose, glycerol, and fillers, e. g , SiOj, metal 
dost, we^ Cour and paper pu)p, may be added 

Syulhetic resias. Dynamit-A.-G. vorm, Allred Kobel 
& 0> Ger. 617355, Aug 27, 1935 (CT. 39}. 22). The 
hardening of Ph0H*CH|O condensation products by org 
bases IS accelerated by using bigb-boiling aliphatic basM 
or base Dists. with a straight chain, with a ps value of 
over 10 and with both primary and secondary ammo 
groups u the mol. Thus, a PhOH resin b mixed with wood 
meal and diethyleseinainine to form a homogeaecns 
mats, which is pressed to form and rapidly hardens 

Synthetic resuts Kurt Albert G. tn b. H. eheo. Fab 
Ger. 620,301, Oct 18, 1935 {Cl 12e. 264)2). A reiia 
prepd. in known manner from a polyhydnc ale., a poly* 
basic acid and a resin acid at 229-260* (resin A) is added 
to a inut. compTising a poTybydric ale., a polybasic acid 
and a higher ^phauc acid or its glyceride (mist B), 
and the whole is heated to 170'200*. Alternatively, 
resin A u maed with a resin previously prepd. at ni>- 
200* from mm. B. and the whole u heated to 170-200 . 
Undiscolored products useful as latqutr eomponenit are 
obtained. Examples are given. 

Synthetic renns Flrma Loub Eltnner. Ger. 620,302, 
Oct. 18, 1935 (Cl. 264)2). Resins prepd. from poly- 
bydne ales, and polybasic acids, with or without mono- 
basic acids or their denvs , are refined by dissolvmg them 
at atm or raised temp, m a lower aliphatic ale , e. g , 
hleOH or EtOR, and either coolmg the solns or adding a 
prenpiUnt thereto Resuis free from unchanged starting 
Diateriab and reaction products of low mol wt are pptd 
The refined resins luve a lower acid no than the unrefined 
resins »nd are more easily hardened. Examples are given. 

"CO-amide " Carleton Ellis (to Unyte Corp ). 
U.S 2,022,233, Kov. 26. A urea-formaldehyde condensa- 
tvio product is mcorporated with pbthalimide and caused 
to r^ct to form a resinous product which is suitable for 
coatings, etc. Nuioerous ezamples are given 

Molded rema ware. Roy H Cunningham (to Bryant 
Elec. Co). U.S 2,022,587,Nov,28. Various operative 
detaib are described for use of a highly polished mold for 
mcdding articles with a smooth nonabsorptive outer sur- 
face and a more porous texture beneath the surface, some 
of the surface material being removed for application of 
bqaid coloring material to color certain areas in a desired 
palteni, as m tbe production of decorated ware of urea 
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A layer of ridable palerial co.iy . harden,., .,-..l.c;ic , ^ Weto, ..d olher .gnls Edmund 


5 applied by heat and pressure to a compressible 

base by first applying a high pressure for such a short tune 
as to bquefy the niaterial and then applj mg a considerably 
lower pressure while heating is maintained until the ma- 
terial has hardened. A wooden plate is coscred with a 
thin la>cr of a mixt comprising a PhOII-GHjO condensa- 
tion product 50 and wo^ dust 50So; a layer of paper 
impregnated •with resin may be inserted between the wood ^ 
and the resin powder, the plate is then pressed 3 nun 
at I5O-1C0* under 70 kg per sq cm. pressure and after- 
ward 7-10 mm under 10 kg per sq cm 

Surface coloring of synthetic resin arbdes Cusiax-us 
J Esselen (to Specialtj Guild, Inc ). U S 2.022,710. 
Dec 3 The surface to be colored is softened with a 
water-sol softemng agent such os a phenol in aq soln 
and is then d>cd with an aq soln of a water -sol d5re 
Sescral examples are given 

Crank press suitable for use with artifidal tesiAS, In- 
sulating materials, etc Karl G6tz U S 2,023.3!9, 
Dec 3 Mcch features 

Heat msulation Carl G Munters and John G Tand- 
herg(loCarlG Muotersl U S 2.023.201. Dec 3 Heat 
insulation comprises a low sp gr and highly vcsiculatcd 
mass of polystjTol substaniiall) composed of closed cells 

Thermal insulation Martin C lluggett (to Research, 
Inc.). U S. 2.023,422, Dee 10 A tUm of nonmetallic 
mineral material having not more than a slight luster but 
cotug a binder, such ns a compn eontg Ag sulfide and 
casein, IS secured to a supporting base sheet and then sub- 
jected tofnctioo to give It a highly polished heat-reflective 
surface 

Beat-lnsulatmg material from mineral wool I'dward 
A. Toohey (to Johns-Manvnlle Corp ) U. S 2,022,750, 


August Chwala. Brit 434,358, Aug., 27. 1035. Sulfonic 
acids of aliphatic amino ethers, which are carbonizing 
agents in free form and wetting, washing and emulMfjing 
agents in the form of their salts with alkalies or org. 
bases, arc prepd. by ncylating a sulfonic acid of an ali- 
phatic amino-cther, or a salt thereof, with a fatty acid 
eontg at hast 10 C atoms or a resm acid, or a chloride 
thereof The original acids may be prepd. by treating 
with NHi or a primao' amme the balogenated ether sul- 
fonic acids obtained by the reaction of dihalo aliphatic 
ethers with alkali or NHi sulfite In an example, d.fl'- 
dichlorodieth)! ether is treated with ale. KaiSOi and the 
product IS treated with McNHi and acjlated wath lauric 
acid chloride The latter may be replaced by abietic acid 
chlonde and EtNIlj or PhNllimay be used for the MeKHj 
Wetting and other agents Imperial Chemical In- 
3 dustnes Ltd Tr 7SC,i>25, Sept C, 1035 Wetting, 


washing and emulsifying agents are made by converting 
to their sulfune esters the aliphatic hjdroxy sulfides ob- 
tained by causing alky 1 (Cn-Cje) mercaptans to react with 
halohydnns The esters are obtained by causing the 
hy droxy sulfides to react w iib the addn product resulting 
from the action of SOj on a tertiary amme or with sub- 
stances capable of forming an addn product of this nature 
(e g , a pyrosulfate and pyndme) Thus, 2-hydioxy- 
eihyi cetyl sulfide (from cetyl mercaptan and ethylene 
chlorohydnn) or d,y-dih>drosypropyl cetyl sulfide (from 
cetyl mercaptan and glycerol a-monochlorohydnn) is 
caused to react with Na pyrosulfate and pyTidine. 

Wetting and other agents Soc pour I’md. chim. & 
BUe Fr 750,011, Sept 14,1035 Tertiary amines which 
contain an aliphatic or hydroaromaiic radical formed of 

... , , _ , , , _ _ at least CCaiomsare treated with oxidizingagcntscapable 

Dec. 3 After molten minenl matenal hast been blown j of transforming the amines to tbcir oxides Bsamples 


into fibers, the fibers, while still suspended and heated, 
are mixed with a normally solid, inherently water-repel- 
lent matenal such as Zn stearate and talc in a finely divided 
form App u described C( C A 50,191* 

Insulated wire Samuel Ruben (to Vega Mfg Corp ) 

U. S. 2,022,827, Dec 3 A wuecames a surface insulation 
including an oxide such as finely divided Cr oxide with a 
resinous binder and a D compd such as bone acid, and 
neflymg textile wmding u impregnated with a similar 6 


mist. 

Compostho&s for coating cables Siemens & llaUVe 
A -G. (Ernst Fischer, inventor) Ccr 620A532, Oct 17. 
1935 (G 21r. 7.50). Compns for protecting submarme 
cables, insulated with gutta-percha or like material, 
from marme fauna compnse a powd light metal, particu- 
larly Al, mixed with insulatutgor semiconducting materials 
NoDCondactlDg covenngs for heat and sound Dynamii- 


are given ot oxides formed Irom V^odecyW-dimethyl- 
aminobentenc, 4-dimethylamino-I-laufophenooe (by con- 
densing FIiNMct vMib lauric acid chloride in the presence 
of ZnGt, b,v 220^*), lauryldimcthyl (and ethyl) amine, 
cciyidimetb) I (and ethyl) amine, stearoyldiethylctbylene- 
diamme, and A'*Iaurylpiperidine (from lauryl chloride 
and piperdine), bu 17t>-.*i2*, nnd octadecenyldimethyl- 
aminc 

Molded objects The Ferro rnginecrmg Co Fr. 780,- 


570, Sept 5,1935. Objects are molded from an intimate 
inixt td an aggregate such as sihea sand, a sol. glass and 
not more than 1% of a common metal sulfate, e. g , 
FeSO,. The molded mass is placed on a metal plate with 
the interposition of a film of a sol chloride other than 
KaCI, c. g , Cadi, and the plate is put into a furnace to 
bake the mass 

„ — Molded articles such as electnc-switch cover plates 

.v.-G. vorm. Alfred Nobel 8r Co. Bnl. 433A151. Aug ' James F. IValsh and Rene P. Piperoux (to Celluloid 
12. 1935. Addn. to 429.310 (C A 29,6977*) In the Corp). U. S 2.022.3&1, Xov . 20. A decorative facing 


prepn of porous beat-andsound-insulating substance from 
polymenzatioa products o( a vmyl compd by the addn 
of a volatile solvent and subsequent heating, or by the 
addn of dccomponsble substances evolvnng gases on 
heating, ns described m 429,310, the operation is effected 
under vacuum In an example, a vacuum of 3-0.2 mm 


of synthetic thermoplastic celluloseKleriv . material such 
ns cctlulcse ziittaie or acetate compn is fused to a backing 
of a synthetic cellulose-denv material of nonmflammable 
character such as one eontg cellulose nitrate or acetate 
Several examples are given 

,, V j • •••." Moldmg articles such as containers from fibrous pulp 

. A ®‘ P®"”* a prod- e Ernest Hull and Andrew Keidmg (to American Lace 

Paper Co). U. S. 2,023,200. Dec 3. Vanous operative 
G- F“bcnmdustne A.-O. Bnl 434.- ' ' 

-GO, Aug. 2S, 1935 Malenals, c. g , wood, met^, glass, 
concrete. leather or rubber, are stuck together by apply- 
mg to the surfaces to be united a high-mol polymer of e 
purely aliphatic mono-olefin havang a branched C chara 
and bringing the surfaces together. 

Adhesive base from corestarch. Gordon C Pierson 
(loPetkinsGlueCo). U. S. 2,023,973, Dec. 10 Sub- 
stantially dry powd. com starch is used with an admixed 
oxidizing agent such as BaO, 0.4-1 .5% adapted to release 

Oandcapable of liquefy lag the starch, and with «rea,whKh 

W-cs as a hquefier and stabilizer and retards evwpn. of 
vrater from the adhesive after - 


details suitable for making cups, etc. App. is desenbed. 

Moldmg powder containing cellulose acetate and syn- 
thetic resm. Wm H Moss (to Celanese Corp. of Amer- 
ica). U. S 2,022,3S.>, Nov. 26 Cellulose acetate is 
used with at least its own wt. of synthetic resin consist- 
ing essentially of a diphenylol propane formaldehyde 
resm, these 2 matcnals forming most of the plasticizahle 
9 compn , which, however, also may be us^ with other 
ingredients such os china clay or tnacetm. 

Bitumen-fiber mixture suitable for moldmg, trowelling, 
etc. Harry C. Fisher (to Richardson Co). U.S. 2,023,- 
w>>t— f— -k. .jt. t. . . . - - — — • — — 675, Dec. 10. Fibers such os those of cotton, wood or 

bcvluf^ ^«“^«iroefteritsapphcationtoan object to flax are mixed with and coated by bitumen and are then 
by mixing it with dispersed m water while heated. 

aregivtn “<lbeaUng the mixt. Sev cral examples Buttons, etc., from powdered casein. Geo. Morrell 

(to Geo. Morrell Corp.). U. S. 2,022,895, Dec. 3. 
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\anous details of app. and of a pre^ure, eitniskHi and 
lieaUng process arc described. 

Casein tomposition suitable tot siting, etc Carl 
Iddmgs (to Muralo Co ). US 2,023, 3SJ, Dec. 3 A 
stable coinpn retaining its itscosity iindimmisbed over 
long penodj of tune is prepd by heating rasem to about 
T5-99® inlh NH,F or an all-ali metal fluonde, finely 
divided silica and water 

I^tty Douglas K. D Covi-tnan Bnt 434,447, Sept. 
2, 1935 A putty, particularly for glaamg nietal windows, 
comprises a filler, a dr>ing oil, HjO and a peroxide, with 
or without driers It may be produced shortly before use 
by mixing a component comprising the filler, doing oil 
and lIjO and a component comprising a peroxide, both 
components preferably being pastes. In an example, 
the components compnse whiling, lin-sccd oil, 11,0 and 
CCh, and BaOi, CaO, {AcO)jPb, x ascline and PhNO,, tesp 

Leather eubsbtyte Le etiir contreplaque Fr. 787,* 
OSO, Sept 1C, 1935 Rubber latex is mixed with wood 
fibers, a soln of At](SO<)i is added and finally haideoing or 
suppling agents The paste rnay be made into bands, 
plates or c> Imders using high pressure 

Coated fabrics Mitebell O Thomson and Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd Bnt 434,359, Aug 30, 1935 
In the manuf. of coated fabnes, e g , leather-clolh or 
tarpaulm, comprLsing a cotton, hessian, paper or other 
base coated with a compn contg. dissolved nitrocellulose 
and a softening agent therefor, the latter is a brominatrd 
tntoljl phosphate corresponding substantially to a di. 
Iiromotntoljl phosphate m which boihBr atomsaresulisti* 
luled in the nucleus Other softening agents, e. g , cas- 
tor oil, may also he used The softener may be obtained 
by treating tritolyl phosphate »uth Br at .55-CO* in the 
presence of powd Cu 

Coadensatioa products I G 1 atbetuod .4 -C 
(Michael Jahrstorfer and llans G Hummel, insetitors) 
Gcr 61C, 429, July 30. 1035 (Cl lOa 20 02). Addn to 
<>08,501 (C A 29, fi302‘) The method of 608.501 for 
obtaining products by condensing polyarnidss of carlioxy- 
he acids with ClIjO is modified by replacing the poll- 
amides or thioamidcs of polyammo-.V<arbot>t>c acid< 
Thus, hydratine carboxylic acid diamidc (from bydratine 
sulfate and KCNO) is condensed with aq CHsO of pn 
value 7 0 to give a sinipy soln hardetung to a g1oss> 
transparent product Other examples are given 

Condensation products front natural resuis J(r«f 
llinapfl (to I G larbenmd A -Q ) U. S 2.(r2.>,45C. 
Nov. 26 A natural re.sin such as colophony or an estff 
of a resm such as the glycerol ester of colophony is treated 
with a phenol of an alkylated phenol or an alkyl ether or 
ester of a phenol, in the presence of BF, or a complex 
compd of nr, with an org acid Numerous examples 
are given and products are obtained with a much tower I 
value and higher soficning point than the starting ma- 
tenaU Cf C A 28,019'. 29,C781« 

Halogenated diphenyl oxide Ldgar C Britton. Wesley 
C. Stocsscr and Gerald G Goergen (to Dow ChemKul 
Co). U. S 2,022,634, Nov 20 Diphuiyl oxide or a 
lower halogenated diphenyl oxide is treated with Cl or 
Br at an elevated temp (suitably above about 145* and 
75*. resp ) sufficient to maintain the reaction raixt in a 
mobile fluid condition to form a halogenated diphenyl 
oxide mixi having a halogen content correspoDding to 
more than 4 and less than 10 atoms ol combined batogen 
per mol of halogenated diphenyl oxide. Products thus 
produced are of a resm like character Numerous ex- 
amples arc gti en 

Emulsifying agents contaimng fatty acid esters of poly- 
glycerols Benjamin R. Hams. U. S 2,022,766, Dec. 3 
A mixt of polyglyccrols is produced from glycerol, and the 
polyglycerols (usually in excess) are caused to react with 
higher fatty acids such as those of coconut oil, neat's 
foot oil, com oil or lard or with the tnglycendes of tbe 
oils and fats Products are obtained which may be used 
in the prepn of cosmetic creams, shaving prepns , de- 
lereeots, inwxiticides, etc. \arious examples are given 

Emulsifying and dispersisg agents Impmat Cbrmical 
Industries I td , Henry A Piggott and Geo S J White 


Bnt. 434,421, Aug 27, 1935 The agents are prepd by 
treating sod oil, degras, moellon or like oil recovered in 
the manuf. of chamois leather with ethylene oxide (1), 
pr^ctably in the presence of caustic alkali or a surface- 
activesolid.c. g., mfusonal earth, silica gel Tbe prciducls 
give emulsions with animal, vegetable and minoal oils 
and ore useful in the textile industry as leveling agents in 
dyeitig and pnnling and for improving the cleansing action 
of sulfuric esters of tbe higher olcs Among examples, (1) 
sod oil Is irealed with I to prep products which are used 
to emulsify a lubricating oil with 11,0, and (2) wool is 
dyed with tndigo m a vat contg, tbe product of (I) 

Emulsion for filling water-coolmg systems Earl 
KreLclcr (to Shell Development Co). U. S 2,033,307, 
Dec 3 Wateruusedwithasmallproportionofancmulsi- 
fiable mineral oil together with an alkah soap of a sul- 
fonated naphthenic acid or minerai-oil sulfonic and. 

Sutfonaled fatty substances Deutsche llydncrwerke 
A -C Bnt. 434,452, Sept 2. 1035 See hr. 776,014 
(C. A. 29, 3436') When mixts are sulfonatcd, the mean 
I value must be at least 100. The products are weiUrg, 
■vtslhng. Atipfrting and emuIstfytH[ ogenXr 

Waging agent for skin and hair. Chrhardt Franz 
Ff. 786,533, brpt 5,1935 W'ashmg agents compTLie or 
cootaiD products of the formula m^O,V or RXPOt Vi 
(where Y is an alkali metal or an org or an inorg radical 
forming a salt. R is an org radical, preferably aliphatic, 
of 10 or more C atoms, X is O, S, immo group m which 
the 11 atom is substituted by alloL aralk-yl or aryl, a 
methylene. allTrlent or aiylcne group, substituted or not, 
wbKh IS joined to the R either directly or by a carbon- 
amidc or snlfamide group) Examples are gii en 
Pollies. Wiltcz R. Weeks Ir 787,035, Sept 10, 
1935 Cmulsioes used for polishing lacquered or vamtslied 
surfaces are improved by regulating the consistency of 
tbe emulsions to a value of the order of 09-130 sees , 
measured by the Gardner mobilomrter, and mcorporatmg 
a IniOer soln to stabilize the Pn value at 5d)-8 
Trestisg tlay or shales to remove Impurities Marshall 
Lov1c> U S. 5,023,420, Dec. 10 Clay or shales contg 
volatilizabic irepunties and a high proportion of hydrated, 
plastic clay substance are heated in finely divided condition 
m contact with an oxidizing atm . at a temp sufSeient 
to oxidize and volatilize impurities and tbe material is 
then healed xuffitienUy partially to dclij drat e llicclay sub- 
stance and to form a product that is still of plastic charac- 
ter App 15 desenb^, with superposed hearths 

Alkab-reatstaiit composibon for use m manufacture of 
hard tiles Edmund Claxton and Martin R. Bare (lo 
Armstrong Cork ) U. S 2,022,707, Dec. 3 A 
calenderable mass contg. cutnar, m 100-140“, contains 
as a toughening modifier an oxidized siccative oil gel such 
as one derived from Imsced oil and menhaden oil in suffi- 
cient pn^iortion lo overcome the brittleness of the cumar 
Init m such minor proportion that the hardness of the 
cumar is sabslantially unimpaired 

Colloidal dispersions of metals in oils John C. Bird 
(to Standard Oil Development Co )• U. S 2,021,8^, 
Nov 20 A metal such as Ag, Bi. Hg or Cu is col- 
loidally dispersed in an oil such as white oil, kerosene or 
gasoline and as stabilizing agents there are employed org 
pr^ucts of dissocn or reduction (suitably produced by 
heating) of an oil -sol sulfonic acid salt of a metal displace- 
able by II and a heavy metal sulfonate of an oil-vol 
wilfonic and, such os a Ag sulfonate 

Decoleoznania paper. Lewis Davis (to Mcl-aunn- 
Jones Co ). U S 2,023,810, Dec 10. A dccalcomania 
paper is formed with a suitable backing sheet such as 
paper with a water-resistant coating to take decalcomami 
' printing and an intervening layer of resinous water-re- 
stslant material such as gum sandofac and rosin which is 
substantially insol in a soUent such as gasoline, etc . 
whwh readily dissolves the other cinting, contg. “cumar " 

Cf C. A 29, 5950' 

A^esive carbon paper Harold W. A Dixon and 
Rnbsnn S Monre (to Columbia Riblxin and Carbon Mfg 
Co ). U. S 2,0232170, Nov 20 A base membrane such 
as paper Carnes a lajer of sol ailbrsiie matcnal such as 
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gum arabic or deitrin or gJue and a superposed layer of 
transfer ink coinpn. . _ ^ ... 

CoUoid reliefs. I. G. Farbenind A.-C. Ger. fiI4,3o8i 
Tunc 7, 1035 (a. 67d. 2 02) . Addn. to G05.095. The 
method of 005,095 (C. A. 29, 1907‘) for formmtr the 
above by thermoplastic masses » modified by usinij inwl. 
masses which at ordinary temps, hare a low snseosity. 
rolyvinyl chloride contg 05% Cl dissolved m McOII « 
given as an example of such a mass 

Grease- and moisture-ptoof paper suitable for wrappuig 
foods, etc John E. Schopp U S 2,021,917, Nov. 20- 
Paper or the like is treated with an aii dispersion of apprtn 
23 7% of rubber latex, casern, modified starch, a filler 
such as clay, a hygroscopic plasticizing material such as 
glycerol or glucose and about 4 7% of shellac, forming 
when dried a ficxiblc nontacky coating 
Moistureproof materul such as regenerated cellulose 
suitable for wrapping foods \Vm H Charch (toDuPont 
Cellophane Co ) US 2,022,490, Nov 26 A smooth 
nonfibrous sheet of material is provided with a thin mois- 
tureproof surface coating which docs not become loosened 
upon prolonged contact with moist suhstanew and which 
M deposited from a varnish contg a wax, and a film- 
forming drying oil or synthetic resin compn having drying 
characteristics (the article being flexible without losing 
Its moistureproofness at a temp of Q*). Numerous 
examplts are given 

Coated sheet material suitable for films and foils 
Arthur E. Petersen (to Celluloid Corp ) U. S 2,<l22,3C0, 
Nov 26 A base is coated with a lacquer such as one contg 
nitrocellulose and with an overlying layer of gclaimsoln , 
another gelatin soln. layer, and with dichromate harden- 
ing soln Several examples are given 
Draw sheets or tympan sheets for rotary pruttisg presses 
Vulcan Proofing Co Erit 413,910, Aug 22, 1935 A 
tympait for covering the impression blanket consists of 
fabric layers united by a resilient layer of natural or arli- 
ficul rubber or of synthetic resm, with suitable fillers if 
desired, 1 of the layers having no oil-repclIcnt coating 
composed of a reaction product obtained from the inter- 
action of a halo-substituted olefin and an alkali poty- 
sulfidc, e. g , ethylene diehloride and Na potysulfidc. 
A suitable compn for the uniting layer consists of rubber 
•10, ZnO 25 5, Sh sulfide 5.25, S 3 Ih , adol-w-naphtliyl- 
aminc C, CaO 6, diphcnylguanidinc 6 4 and stearic acid 
OS oz. 

Tsiming gelatinous prmtlng layers V'sicntin Diets 
(to Erwin IJ. Elliott and Maurice C. Boyd). U S. 
2,023,660, Dec. 10. Parts of a gelatmoas layer such as 
one on celluloid or glass are tanned in agreement with 
the image to he pdnlcd by the layer to render such parts 
incapable of swelling in varying degree by the swelling 
medium employed, the distensible parts of the layer are 
caused to swell and are rendered ink-rcpellent m a bath 
contg. water, glycerol, a bile sale and an amine such as 
#i-phenylenediamine, the unmoistencd printing surface 
of the layer is inked with an ink contg ox gall and the 
inked surface is used for printing 
NoncOrrosive solution suitable for use in rsdialors. etc 
rrcderjcfc A. Weihe, Jr. (to McAlecr Mfg Co ). U. S 
2,021,763, Dec. 10 An aq ale , glycerol or ethylene 
glycol soln. is used contg a small proportion of the re- 
action product of ttiethanol and blown castor oil. Blown 
soybean oil, diamylamine, etc , also may be used. 

. pencils. American Lead Pencil Co, Dnt 

Aug. 23. 1935. See U. S 1,985,894 (C. >1. 29, 

Transparent partition material. Jules E. Malivcrt (to 
Lacceswire de precision). U, S. 2,023,332, Dec 3 
At least one rigid transparent support such ns a glass 
sheet carries a gelatinous layer of a moisture absorbing 


1 transparent material such as a gelatin or cellulose compn. 
on at least one side of the support which is protected by a 
grid material of large mesh. 

Sizing asbestos pulp. The Raybestos Co. Bril. 411,- 
874, Aug. 23, 1935. Asbestos fibers to l>c felted to form 
sheet material ore sized by adding to a dispersion thereof 
in a bwting-engine a "glutinous single-phase soln of a 
suing material m colloidal form which is adsorbablc by 
the asbestos" to an extent such that the adsorbed material 
* IS sutMtantially insol. in an aq. medium of Pn &*10, the 
fflixt. being lieaien until it runs evenly and freely. The 
suing material may comprise rosin, causticued starch, 
gluc-CHiO or casein In an example, 2.300 lb. and 500 
lb of asbestos of av. lengths of fiber of about Vi tn. and 
Vu in., resp., are mixed m a beating-engme and causticizcd 
starch added slowly 

Coating wood snth metals. Grumpelt Propellcrbau 
3 C m. b. n. Bnt 434,030, Sept 5, 1935. Wood sur- 
faces arc metallized by spraying on a coating of a readily 
fusible metal, e g., Al> and then spraying on a bycr of a 
metal, e g , bronzeorsteel.havingahighcrm.p thanthat 
of the 1 st coating 

Composibon for waterproofing materials such as fabrics 
of garments John B Cicavciand U S 2,022,405, 
Nov 26 About 2 75 oz of a mixt contg paraffin 4, 
paracoumarin resin 2, while beeswax 1 and A1 palmiiate 
4 parts is dissolved in each gal of a solvent mixt com- 
prising xylol 3 and CCb I part by vol 

Artificial straws, etc. British Cclancsc Ltd Bnt. 
4T1.011. Aug 22, 1915 Addn. to 128,312 (C. A. 24. 
5497) nod 35t,211 (C. A 26. 44S2) A heavy artificial 
filamentary product formed from a spinning soln contg 
a cellulose denv and a pbsticircr therefor ls subjected 
to a molding operation under heat to produce permanent 
irregularities of shape, e g , crmWlcs, twists, patterns, 
frizzed effects Tlic heavy filament-iry product may be 
formed by coalescing a no of fine filaments with a total 
wt of ab^t 75 denier The plasticucr preferably nets as 
a solvent for the cellulose deriv at elevated temps. Tri- 
phenyl or tntolyl phosphate, p-iolucncsulfonaniide, tri- 
ethylene glycol, diethylenc glycol, inacctin, diacetin, 
di-Bu tartrate, and mixts. thereof, arc suitable plasticizers 

Viscous tomposition Nelio Nardelh I r. "fiOjfiM, 
0 Sept. 6, 1933 An elastic gum is melted and /)-20% of 
colophony or other resinous or bituminous substance is 
add^. The product may be u.sed wiib various addns. 
on roods or for sraierproofing paper and cloth or as a sub- 
stitute for glue. 

Puncture-sealing composition Matsuharu Hagino 
Bnt. 411,0.10, Sept. 5, 1933 The compn. consists of a 
mineral oil and powd. plaster or gypsum, suitable pro- 
portions being 10 of oil to 1 of powder. A granular ma- 
’ tcnal buoyant m oil, e g., cork, may be added. 

Fly-repelling livestock spray Gideon J. Malherbe 
(to Shell Development Co.). U. S 2,021,140, Dec. 3. 
A pmc oil and a mineral oil of approx the same b -p. 
range arc used together. 

Fireproofing compositions Rudhall J. White and VV’il- 
berforcc R. Dauncey. Bnt. 411,043, Aug. 19, 1915. 
Tbe compns. consist of equal parts of KtCO, and NaHCOj 
J dissolved in a suitable liquid, e. g., 11,0 or a paint. 

Fire-extinguishing charge Francis R. Bichowsky (to 
General Motors Corp.) U S 3,021, 9Sl, Nov. 20 A 
F denv of n hydrocarbon such as CCIjF, is used with a 
chemical decompd. by heat to form extinguishing gases, 
such as NaHCO, An extinguisher for use with such 
mixts. IS described. 

Automatic and manual carbon dioxide fire-extinguish- 
ing system Scott E Allen and Ozro N. WiswcU (to 
9 C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co ). U, S. 2,021,569, Dw. 
10 Vanous structural, mech and operative dctaiR. 
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m(iu5tnes O)ncliuions. Practically complete sofleninK 1 
(bardaess of 1-1 5°) can be obtained, even in the cold, by 
the use of the theoretical quantity of NaiPOt To attaia 
tbtsresult It IS necessary first toremove CO] and btearbonates, 
which in practice can be accomplished by preliminaiy 
treatment with lime, or with lime and soda, in a suitable 
app The treatment must be adjusted to reduce the hard- 
ness to a mm while at the same time producins a softened 
water having an alky such that, after NaiPOt treatment. ^ 
the alky to phenolphthalcin is appreciably higher than 
half the total alky to methyl orange The Na>POi 
treatment is carried out in a relatively small softener, as 
30 mms is sufficient to obtain equil and the volmninouS 
Cai(POi)i PPt settles rapidly For a water having a 
hardness of 6° after preliminary softening, the theoreticat 
Na>POi consumption is about ISO g. per cu. m , and this 
IS readily attained m practice When the alky, is too high 
for certain purposes, it can readily be corrected by addo. of a 
small quantities of H,SO< A Papineau-Couture 

Arc spectral analyses of same Spanish medicinal watera. 
ni S Pma de Rubies and M. Amat Rargues AnaUi 
sac espan Jii quim 33, 78S-C(1935): ef C. A. 

1049 — The presence of Ag, Mo and Be is shown in some 
medicinal waters E M Symmes 

Developments during the past three years In the treat- 
ment of boiler feed water and water used In the plant. 
List Popiar/afef. 33(T«eh. Ttil) 297-300(19351-— An * 
address Louis B. Wise 

Removal of oil from condensate for use In bodera. A. 

C Stutson Power 79, 583-4(1935) — CleanHiOwasob- 
taiped from, a condensate contg 30 p.p. cn. of emulsthed 
oil by coagulation with r«i{SO0i at Pa 5 &-8 C and filtra- 
tion Boilers are treated to maintain grams per 

gal of alky , 30 p p m. of phosphate and 1000-17,1)00 
p p m of sulfate. Afden IL Emery 5 

Volatility of salts on boilmg of their sotutioos. P. V. 
Zototarev Trans. Insl Chem Tech /voRoooflf.S SR) 

1, 54-5(1935) —Preliminary expts. indicate that ibe coo- 
tainination of distd feed waters with salts is caused by 
tbe atomization of overheated boiler scale on contact with 
water, Cbas. Blanc 

The adsorption of phenol by activated chareoala D 
N Rutovskil and N I Antropova J. Chem tad. 
(Moscow) 12, 940-7(1935) —A removal of W 5% of * 
PbOlt from waste waters can be reached by passing the 
soln over peat charcoal at 40^ at a rate of 0 6 m per hr. 
For recov^, tbe C4H1 from previous extns is distd 
directly onto the C m amts equal to 30% of tbe amt of 
KiO used The C is regenerated by passing steam over 
it at 179-80* (or 1-1 5 hrs H. M Leicester 

The nature and amount of the colloids present m 
sewage vn The effect of bubbles of gas and agitabon , 
on sewage liquors E Williams J Soc. Chtm. lad. ' 
54, 3o5-<.lT(l935), c(. C. A. 29, 8192*— Samples of 
domestic sewage in 1-1 cylinders were treated with streams 
of (1) air, (3) O, (3) H and (4) N, which passed through 
glass wool, soda-lime and and entered tbe cylinders 

at the bottom through thin smtered glass fillers; the rale 
of flow was maintained const at 25 1 per hr. Exptl 
results indicate that' (1) Coagulation of tbe dispersed 
niatter in sewage can be produced by bubbling gas. all 4 g 
gases producing the same amt of coagulation at 25* over 
a 6-hr. period (2) Over a period of 24 hrs al 25*. O 
and air are superior to II, and N,, after 24 hrs tbe org. 

C and tot^ N values fall below those of the tillrafiltrate 
of tbe control sample. (3) Coagulation can be produced 
by mech. agitation out of contact with air. (4) Tbe temp. 


affects the amt. of coagulation produced, increased temp, 
increasing the coagulatmg cllect. Complete eiptl. data 
are included. G. H. Young 

Treatment of efllucnts of paper manuf. (Bnt. pat. 434,- 
225) 23. Ca hypochlorite pellets for treating water (U. S. 
pat. 2/123,459) 18. App for supplying chemicals to 
water mams (U. S. pat 2,023,552) 1. 


Apparatus (with a column and spiral passageway) for 
clanfyl&g water by aeration and filtration. Kijiro Tsuda 
(to G K. Tsudashikl Pump Scisakusho). U. S 2,022,- 
329, Nov. 2G Various structural and operative details 
Apparatus for removing dissolved gases from water or 
other liquid by heating Giza Szikla. Austrian 143,057, 
Oct 10, 1933 (Cl 85c). 

Sand filters Norman G Elliot. Fr. 786,601, Sept 6, 
1033 Means for removing and washing the top layer 
of sand 

Conduit and associated self cleaning screen suitable 
for water. Joseph E. Bower U. S 2,022,336, Nov. 26. 
Structural, meeb. and operative detailis 
Water-softenmg apparatus Dennis Thomas and Thomas 
&ClemeotLtd Brit.433,S43.Aug. 14, 1935. Tbe app. 
comprises means interposed between a hopper, contg 
water-softening agent, and a mixing tank, adapted to be 
moved to a thaiging petition with ttspeel to the hopper 
when tbe tank is filling and to be moved to a position to 
discharge its contents into the tank after tbe latter has 
been emptied and has begun to refill 
Appaxatua (or aottemsg and filtering water. John A. 
Montgomery and Robert 0. Pnend U S. 2,021,919, 
Nov 26 Various details are described of an app com- 
pnsmg a tank contg a graduated gravel bed on which other 
water-treating material such as a zeolite bed u placed 
and through which water may be passed upwardly. 

Continuous apparatus (or softening boiler feed water 
by addition of reagents Chem. Fab. Budnbeim A -C 
Cer. 620,500, Oct 22,1935 (01 855.201), 

Apparatus for degsssmg feed wster. Sergius v, Le 
Juge U. S 2.023,630, Dec. 10. Various details are 
described of an app suitable for use on board ship 
Base-ezchange substances. Wm If Sullivan, Horace 
Ingleson and Basil A Adams. Bnt. 434,663, Sept. 6, 
1935 Base-exchange substances are obtamed from clays 
by treating with coned. HCl or with HjSO, of equiv. conen , 
removug adherent acid, if desired, drying and grading, 
beating in an oxidizing atm , e. g , to 550-600*. and treat- 
ing tbe product with a Na silicate-Na aluminate soln 
Tbe last step may be earned out by boilmg the mixt and 
may be followed by treatment with a NaCl soln 

Treatment of sewage Georg Herrmaim. Ger. D20,- 
320, Oct. 18, 1935 (a 85e 6 05). Means is desenbed for 
directing a siream of fresh water or purified sewage through 
scum layers in sludge digestion unks to facilitate tbe 
bioi degradation of the scum. 

Apparatus for purifying sewage Office francais de 
travaux d'assamissement. Pr. 787,112, Sept. 17, 1935 
Sewage clanfieabon and disposal. John Schaaf. U. S. 
2,0^,901, Dec 3 A granubted filtering medium is 
coatinuously deposited upon the dry portion of a screen 
which IS subjected to atm. pressure only and is partially 
submerged to intercept a sewage stream (various detaib 
ol app and operation being described). 

Sewage-sludgedigesting tank and assoebted apparatus. 
Henry L. Thackwell (to Dorr Co). U. S 2,023,295, 
Dec. 3 Structural, meeb. and operative details. 


15— SOILS, FERTILIZERS AND AGRICULTURAL POISONS 


K e ANoessoN ako k. d Jacob 

A study of the uniformity of eoil types Franklui L chem. properties of sods within a type were very vanable, 
Davu Ab Agr. Eipt Su . 4Slh Aan. Kept 1934, C. R. Fellen 

18-19 — Lab and greenhouse studies with 23 soils of 6 The soils of Scotland. HI. The central valley and 
different soil types showed greater difference* within the eoutbem uplands W G Ogg Empire J. Expil. Agr, 3, 
type than between types in many cases Tbe phys and 295-312(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 6341*.— Typical soil pro- 
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61=, .tt ,n6 ,»mpk, »r, R,v,n Itom wij, , Mt hydrox.Jo iMt phcc>lcr™,lln ,o,l, 

variety of parent material. Numerow« dau ore 8»ven tm «l>e' tivHrnTidM. I.b. joiie 

Pn values, loss on Jemtion, excliangeaMe Ca, Mg artd JI 
and compn. of the clay fractions. K. D. Jacob 

Jnrestieation on the soil formation near the apex of the 
alluvial fan of Aiusa River in the central bighlana of 
Japan. ToioUro StVl. J. Set .Soil ^/anure (Jopon) 9, 

•'ll-SlCloTi) cf C. A. 29, 1017'.— The morphological 


iiaw loroieti the hydroxides. J. S. Joffe 

The crystalline structure of soil colloids and new data 
on the exchange of cations and anions in soils. I. D. 
SedletzLil. A'Aioiirofciyo Solztalitt Zetnltdthya (Mo«;cow) 
193 - 1 , No 12, (50-77. — A crit. review of the subject and a 
dtsciisston of the tlicriTies involved. J. S Joflc 

•Ml Mfimsi rf L A i'i lui.-— li.c The InllufnCB of exchangeable sodium in solls on the 

featurertheVroMe^nd^he^ eompn indicate that „ growth of plants and the physical properties of the soU. 
the soil ii of the neakJy acjrl, suli-nllitic hrowni soil type ® I 1 Rotprr . Ah«miM/:o<J So/na/iit. 7rm/ec/efijvT (hfos- 
accorilms tn S 's dcsiim.ition Y Kamovhitn 


The properties of the soil at different degrees of un- 
saturation in relation to the effects of calcium f; f' 
Magarnm Seliiflltd ZemWelijti (Mev- 

cow) 1034, No 12, ■!'> f>l —A clay rbernorem soil Was 
treated with 0 Of. N IlCl until it became itnvatd Por- 
tions wire treated with CaCOi, the fiuaniitics were varieil 


cow) 193S, No 3, 35-(.'> — A deep chernorem sod was 
irrated with NnCl of different conens mahing up soiU 
with djffifcnt pererntnge satns of Na It was found 
that even a 5% satn with Na afftcts unfavorably the 
percolation rates of water, capillary rise of water and 
dispersion Injury to plants docs not become apparent 
until 60% sitn At CO 70% vatu the pl.ants died. Sods 


lions wire treated wi , 3 high tn «vg mailer rshibil the unfavorable properties In 

,um7' n’ Imma'iln, ,L .06 li.lly ■TiiJ «„h " ^6= ini.iry 

Ca possesses the highesi bj groiropicity A slight shift 
toward alVy is conducive to mineraliralion of the humtia 
The various meihoils for deig the cxcliange and liydto- 
Jyllc acidiiy give o detinite idea about the time require- 
ment One and the &.ame method is not applicable to all 
soils. J S Joffe 

An attempt to intensify the cultlTation of virgin loexs- 
hke podzol by means of chemlzatlon V F. I'goruv 
A'AimuaCijn Seizialttl 2emleJWiya (Moscow) 1945, 

No 1, 18 2S — Lupinis arc an important green mamirc 
crop for mtenufjing the ciiltiiatJon of podzols The 
podzol horizon is poor In nutrients and the tncorporaiion 
of org. matter with the addn of N, P and K IcrtlUiefs 
makes it possil.le to plow deeper and increase the feeding 

grinds of I^^bis i>Amniee^enm^th«. s •5‘**** Yhc N NaOlI meihod of dispersing soils for nicch 


a iiifher slegrec than soils poor in org matter The Injury 
of high-Na soil is partly due to the lack of Ca for plant 
nuiriiian In carbonate rich sods the limit of Na injury 
Is lower than in sods free from carbonates of Ca or Mg 
J S Joffe 

Annaaf report of the ttsisUat diceetoc ct irgricuffore, 
Bengal, In charge of the agricultural chemist's section, 
for the year ending 3tst March, 1934 M C.arbery Ann. 
Rtpi lirpi dgr liental 1933 34. II, 8l-l‘2S —Compn. 
ef fttJdy fdanls Data ore given on llie N, P, K, f>iOi 
and Sifh-lrce ash eontrnts of the leaves and stems and of 
the whole plants at diffircnl stages of growth and under 
different fcrtihitr treatments There were extremely 
wide and inconsistent variations tii the SiOi enntenl of 
the plants and these varnlions sbnvred no correlation 
with either the singe of growth or the firtihzer irentment 


•groaomic viewpoint as a current problem . 
tiott cf socialutie agriculture In the subtropics . 
Toranovskaja. A’iiimiMlnyn 5o(;i.diJl ZtmUdeUya 
(Moscow) 1934, No. 12, 30-18 —A discussion of the prop- 
eriiev and twbaiior of the soil absorbing complex rn the 
subtropics, of nuthoils of fertilization and of Khemes, 
based on the laws of the colloidal behavior cf sods, wlileh 
are to be adopted for the most eflvciive utilization of the 
soils in the subtropics. J S Joffe 

Agrochemical studv of the absorbing (oil complex, f. 
N. Germanov AAmuM/ziya 5o/si<rliiJ. ZemfedefiM 
(Moscow) 1934, No 12, 22-35 — Dito of K K. Cedroiu 
and his a.s.<ociatcs arc pri-senlcd on the importance of the 
exchange cations, the relation between the various cations 
within the complex and tlicir effect on plants, soil micro- 
organisms and conen of Ions in the soil soln The dis- 
ruption of the compkx leads in certain sods to dcmobihza- 
lion of P,Oi by clietn. and microbial agencies, the activity 
of the latter 1>ting greatly inlluenccd by the conditions of 
llie weather. It w eonudered that a study of the rclztton- 

ships eiKtingamong the exchange cations, os deinonstraied 
In the 17 tables of data, will result In a productivity 
classification of sods. j. S. Joffe 


Bengal which contain a considcral.le onit of hutrified 
org matter, ami also to sdi sods contg but little org 
matter. Cheiii nnalyscsn|soiIsfroinSctahganj,Din'ijpur, 
Are given K D Jacob 

The nonprotein nature of a fraction of soil orgaoie 
nitrogen A. W. j Djek and H U McKibbm. Can, 
J, Retfouh 13D, 2(5l-.S(Jfi3.*) —Not fill the N in org. 
6 soils H determinable by the Kjeltlahl method In every 
sample tested the Dumas nieiliotl gave a considerably 
hightr percentage of N The diffcrcnecs in N contint, 
as shown by the 2 mcthoils, vary Irom ff 4 to 2’1 0%, 
hence it js believed that an oppreenbJe Imclion of the sod 
org N may be of nonprolcin nature. J. \V. Rlupley 
Influence of light In the nitrogen cycle in the soil. 
N R. Dhai Saence Culture 1, 2l3-€{I03''i). — .\ rc- 
, view U, n. 

The decomposilion of lime nitrogen and some deriva- 
tives of cyanamide in soils Shutaro Tcshima. J. Set 
Soil Manure (Japan) 9, 200 Si){livi5) —The formation 
of dicyanodnmide is retarded by the addn of Japanese 
acid clay and by the voleniuc Komaba soil, hi cause the 
cyanamide Is nlisorlied and hydrolyzed to urea by the 
soils. Dicyanwhamule formation in the sod from CaCNj 


fraTdon^'of *’ «««»«» "ot only by ti.e reaction'of ti.c'sod' but also'hj; 

» *''* sod colloid, which c.auscs the cyanamide to 

” l»e hydrolyzed The stabilities of dicyanodiamide and 

guanidine phenphate in *ohi depend upon the reaction of 


Iziya Setzializt. Zemledeliya (Moscow) 1934 
No. 12, 05-0 — Mixis. of NaOlI ami oxalic odd in voriotis 
conens and ifilns. were used in extg. the org fraction of 
the sod complex. The more alk. the nuatx (he more 
org. matter was extd. Dcins. were made on the swelling 
of the sod, depth of color of ext , surface tension of cxt 
and viscosity. The surface tension was affected but ImJe 
and the viscosity changed slightly, indicating low hydro- 
philic properties J.S joffe 

», problem of studying the energy cf cation adsorption 

N. I. Gorbimov. AAimimJsiya i,otzialut. Zemledel,ya 
(Moscow) 1934, No. 12, (51— 1. — Expts. conducted cm 
oiffcrential absorption and retention energy of Ca, Mg 
and n by the soil-absorbing complex show that the rnergv 
ot adsorption of Ca Is higher than that of Afg which ii 
contrapr to the work of Wiegner. It is suggcstcil that 
with the permutites used by Wiegner the formation of 


the soln ; ocid reaction is favorable to the latter but not 
to the former In both paddy field and dry farm guani- 
dine phosphate, guanfdme nitrate ondgtianidme carbonate 
decomposed slowly at low temp but rather rapidly at 
litghcr temp ; these salts were decomposed more easily 
than was dicynnodiamide Y. Kamosluta 

’ The chemical compositions of some algae and weeds 
develoolog (n the paddy field and their decomposition In 
the toll, Matsus.aburo Sluoirl and Stnngo Mitsui. J 
^.Sotl Manure (Japan) 9, 20l-S{1035) —In pot e.xpts ,' 
film-fonnmg algae (Aug/ena sp , and PUure’caccen sp.) 
And ienmo paiieifostata Hegelm, Cultured in water- 
logged soil fertilized with (Nir.),SO, converted C.OS- 
1B.28 mg. of total N of the pot into org. form. Analyses 
of algae and weeds fllydrodietyon sp , Sptrpiyra sp 
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J u^lfita sp , Lemna f^uacosiala Hegclm, ITydrtJU wfieil- 
lata Casp ^•ar RoTburEliii, Itajas gramtnea Dehlile) gaTC 
lotil N 2 20-0 02^0. C N ratio 20 1-0 C and lignm 2 91- 

0 is% 'W’atcr-sal N mcr<ra«:cd with totalN Inthepaddy 
field algae and weeds of narrow C-N ratio arcumnlated 
NHi more vigorously than those of wide ratio tn the earlier 
stagcofdccompa , later no difference in N'lliaecirmulatton 
« as observed between the two types In dry farming the 
types of narrow C-N ratio formed more nitrate than did 
those of wide ratio through the whole period of decompn 

Y. Kamoshita 

Reduction of nitrate to nitnte by the green plants A. 
L Sommer Ala Agr Expt Sta , 45fli Ann Mpi, 19)4, 
IG-17, ef C A. 29, 6570* — Where precautions were 
taken to present the growth of microorganisms little or 
no reduction occurred m the expressed juices of the roots 
and tops of the tomato plant Juices from buelwheat, 
cotton and wheat showed similar results No evidence : 

01 reduction of nitrate to nitnte tor solns with or without 

the presence of algae in the dark was obtained with She 
Allison app On exposure to light the presence of nitnte 
was detected, the amt increasing rapidly with the lime of 
exposure The presence of algae seemed to be favorable 
to nitrite formation Wlicrc phosphate was not added to 
the soln and the light intensity was not suEBcienily low, 
more njlnte was sometimes found m the filtered than in 
the imCltered solns The addn of phosphate to the soln. 
greatly increased the rate of formation of the oiinte in 
the presence of the algae but produced no change when the 
algae were absent. C. R Tellers 

The Uek of tmneral salts, especially phosphone acid. 
In our soils Miquel C. Rubmo Rev. nuntual eset. 
rural Urutuay 19)5, No 0, 33-7 — The widespread oc* 
cuTTttico Ol osteomalacia TO cattle to some pans of Uruguay 
IS due to deficiency of phospbonc acid in the soil, the 
phosphoric acid content of which may be as low as 0 10 
and 0.3 part per thousand This condition is aggravated 
by the annual cxportition of approx. 3000 toadadas of 
phosphoric acid in the bodies of cattle Renedal ineas- 
ures are suggested. Cohn W. tVbittaier 

The salt soluble phosphoric acid m volcanic ash soils 
M Miyoshi J Set iioil Afanurt (Japan) 9, 232-00 
(1033) —Normal solns of RNO>, K>SO,. ROAc. KtCtO. 
and R citrate were employed to ext. the PtOi from vd- 
canic ash sods The amt. of PiOi extd varied with thepn, 
the kind of salt soln and the nature of sods Y. K 

The fineness of grinding rsw phosphates N D 
SmimoT A'fcimiro/rijo Solztoltsl. ZfmMeltya (Mowow) 
1935, No 3 , 45-52 — Coarsely ground rock, pho'phate— 
from SO to CO and lower mesh — con be used on strongly 
acid soils, high in moisture Where PiOt has to be quickly 
mobilized, as for spnng grams, when applied tn the rowi 
when small quantities arc available, or on soils said wnth 
bases, finely ground rock is to be preferred There is no 
adi-ontage in gnndmg the phosphate to coiioidad size 
(OOOl mm ). J S Joffe 

Drymg superphosphate m relation to its physical and 
chemical properties P A Soranov and P. A Rozanov 

J. Chem Ind (Moscow) 12, 1054-7(1935) —Superphos- 
phate, dned at about 400* with good stirring for 3 mio . 
has excellent properties A satifaetory product is ob- 
tained even if the drying lasts only 0 5 min 

H M Leicester 

The influence of the conposihon of the absorbed eattons 
on the development of barley and clover O K Krdrov- 
Zikhman and O E Kedrova Zikhman Khtmrzatztya 
Setztaltil Zemlfdfltya (Moscow) 1934, No 12, '*-21 — 
A podzol soil wras treated with the carbonates of Ca, Mg, 

K, Na and htn in quantities to satisfy the hydrolytic 
acidity, as detd by the Csity method Some samples 
were prepd with a combinaliou of the cations, and an 
excess of Ca was added to a no of combinations A 
complete fertilizer was added, the soib were placed in 
Milscherlicli pots, and planted with barley and dover 
The sods receiving lime up to 50% of the unsatn gave a 
high yield of barley grain An increase tn lane beyond 
this point decreased the gram yield Satisfying 80% of 
the unsatn with Mg increased the yield of gram and straw 


Above this pomt the increase ui Mg rapidly decreased the 
yield The addn of mixts of Ca and Mg to sat. the soil 
from 50 to 100% had no mjunous effects and the yields 
were just as good as those with Ca alone at 50 % satn 
Thus the mjunous effects of Mg are diminished upon the 
addn ofCa, Normal yields of barley were obtained with 
Ca and Mg sol in a 5 to 1 water soil ext at ratios of 13 4 
Ca to 1 Mg down to lCa:3 3ifg With clover a 
satR. of the hydrolytic acidity with Ca and 50 % with Mg 
gave the highest yield m pot expts. With mustard, vnnter 
wheat, buckwheat and beans the residts were analogous 
The tolerance to high conens of hfg as compared with Ca 
s*anes somewhat with the individual crops Addns of 
NatCOi up to 30% and of KiCOt up to 10 % satn. showed 
faiorabte results An mcrease of K markedly reduced the 
gram yield. MnCOi also gave increased yields, but the 
limits of favorable ^ects were a good deal lower — with 
respect to percentage satn —than with the other cations 
J.S Joffe 

The nfalizaben of calc tufa-travertine. O. K. Kedrov- 
Zikhmas and V. I. Vinogradov. Khimiutziya Salzialisl 
ZemMettya (Moscow) 1935, No. 1, 41-53 —Travertine 
as a source of lime was compared with ground limestone 
and chemically pure CaCOi on podzol soils with clover, 
spring wheal, vetch and oats, and beans Tins ma- 
ictial compared favcrably with other June materials 
even without grinding W^en ground, the travertine was 
superior to ground limestone A no of analysis of traver- 
tine and ef the soils used is given J S Joffe 

Pasture studies. Vll. The effect of feitilizition on 
the nutnbve value of pasture grass E. W. Crampion 
and D. A. Tmlayson Emptrt J, ExptI Agr. ), 331-45 
(1935), ef C A. 29, 1143*. — The rutntive value of 
immature timothy for rabbits was gteater than that of 
immature reed canary-grass This supcnonly coulil not 
be explained on the basis of quant differences in cnide 
proicio. Ca, P or total nutrients, for in these respects the 
grasses were very similar, and were equally palatable to 
(he animals There were strong mdieations of a marked 
difference m the nutritive value of herbage from pastures 
treated with mineral fertilizers (potash 100 and 1(1% 
superphosphate 300 lb /acre) as compared with herbage 
from simitar unlcrUlizcd pastures, the chem. analyses 
showed no significant differences The nutritive value of 
the herbage m either series was not significantly increa.sed 
by the adds of cystine However, the difference in the 
nutritive valuc-s of the diets contg fertilized and un- 
fertilized herbage disappeared when a mixt of cystine 
and casein was added to the diet of rabbits recemng the 
unfertilized grass It is believed that the effect of fertili- 
zers IQ iQcxeasmg the nutritive value of mixed pasture 
grasses b due to their effect in altermg the nature of the 
protem-compkx m particular species as well as to their 
effect in changing the botanical compn K D J 

The significance of sodium in fertilizers for mcreased 
yields of sugar beets on a number of soils D V Druz- 
hmln KAiMiM/ziya Sotziahsl ZemMeUya (Moscow) 1935, 
No 1,53-C2 — Sylnnite IS supenor to the coned K salts 
as a source of KtO. Its supenonty decreases whenever 
NaNOi ts substituted for NH« sulfate which mdicales the 
effect of the Na of the sj Ivmite. The NaNOi is especially 
cflicieiit for beets on degraded and deep chernozem, being 
superior lo (NHi)iSO« and Ca(NOi)i On gray forest 
loams the nitrate and sulfate are almost ahke, sulfate 
bring a bttlc better. Tills is a.scnbrd to the differential 
content of Na ui the various soib Similar favorable re- 
sults with Na-contg fertilizers are noted on table beets. 
It IS pomted out that la connection with nitrogenous ferti- 
lizers contg no Na the atidn of NaCI is feasible 

J S Joffe 

Chlorine as a factor of crop yields V. V. Butkevich 
fiThimsatnya Solztaltsl. ZmCrddtya (Moscow) 1935, 
No 2, 14 27 — EipU evidence is presented showing that 
Cl ts energetically absorlied by plants even though they 
need only small quantities of it Thi.s fact ts ascribed to 
the mobility and diffusion capacity of the CI which was 
detd by membrane and plant expts It is pointed emt 
that in vvew of the soly of its compds the Cl ion molnlires 
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cations. The nitrate ion is still more cDlcient for it ts nti- 
lized by the plant and is therefore conduen c to a high cation 
absorption. The more efficient utiliration of Amtnophos 
upon the addn. of NaCl is explained by the mobilitj- of 
the Cl ion which stimulates NIh absorption. An excess 
of the chlorides of Na or K decnases the Mg content of 

the pbnt and reduces the cbloroph>ll content. J- S J 

The causes at the injonous effects of orerluniag J» 
V. Kalaluimov Khimtalziya Solztafizl. Zerrdtddtya 
(Moscow) 193S, No 2. 42-8 —Adjusting the Ca Mg 
ratio on 3 types of soils to which lime was added did not 
concct the injurious effects of oserliming on flax Addns 
of mutts of Mn, D, Cu, 7n, I and F, of .Mn and B, Mn 
and B alone to the OTrhraed soils to which a base Icrlilucr 
of N, P and K was added brought out the following re- 
sults: with the imxt of microelements, B -f Mn, and B 
alone the flax grew normally notmthstanding the over 
hminc The same results were obtained mtb mustard 
J S Jofic 

The alleged fixation of nitrogen by germinating peas 
Elizabeth M Smjth and P B Uilson J Bact 30. 
330(1033) —Vita (cf C A 28, 6S.>1*) has maintained that 
legumes may fix N nonsymbioiically Tliis maj be due to 
maccuracjes m the Rjcldahl method The problem should 
be studied by using gasomeiric methods of N detn 

John T Aljers 

Farm manure (sources, use, composition and preserra 
tion). Jos6 Mandnis Rr: mensuai asoc runt Ungaaj 
IMS, No 3, 21 S Cohn \\ Whittaker 

Coloring mmeral fertilizers P A Baranm Khmt 
ZemlfdeSiya (.Moscow) 193S. No 1. 
77_JH — 1 or NHiNOj mctanl yellow or anil yellow eould 
be used to color it (or identification purposes, for <Nll>)f 
SOi Congo red or and blue , for feuna sahpetcr ro»e color . 
(or KHtC.1 orange B, (or a nmt. of NIliNOi and Ammo, 
phos methyl vioUt, inalachiic green or orange, depending 
on whether the tnut u I 1, 2 t or I 2 J S J 

The preparation cf concentrated fertilizers by treating 
pbosphonte with citne acid HI A laboratory study of 
the treatment of Izyun phosphorite with oitne acid and 
ammonia or ammonium carbonate G I. Corsbtcln 
and T. I. Khakbanna J Chen Ind (Mo<ow) 12, 
1057-01(103.1), cf C A 23, Sir.**— Wlicn the phos. 
phonic IS exid wiih the ihiorefical amt of 23% UNO,, 
i'^% of the PiOi IS rcnioMd When (Nll>)t50« added 
to the IINOi,rftnoi-al drops 1015 % If 5% less than the 
theoretical nmt of N!fi is added to the sola obtained 
by the action of KNOi the product o( crapn. of the fil- 
trate IS s cry hygroscopic It is better to add (Nl!*)jCOz 
and filter the CaCOi off at 4.3-SO*. There is then al- 
rnost na Caf.VAJi w the aspn rcsnfiie, and it is BoC 
hygroscopic. Tiltration of the solid in (he onginal exta 
goes la.ster if the phosphorite has first been heated to 700* 
for 0 5 hr., but the PjO, remot al is only DO-3% F iliration 
should go at a higher temp, and the layer on the filter 
should be thm The presence of NK.NOi in the soln 
slo« filtration. II hi. I,«cestcr 

Plant analyses as a method of determining the fertduer 
requirements on a production basis A Yu Lcxitzkiiand 
A A. Lesyukova. AAimiscfnyj Sotztahst. Zemfedehya 
(Moscow) 1935, No 2, 48-58— From analyses made at 
the vanous stages of growth of oats and wheat, certain 
ratios of N to p and KjO to N were cstabhshed (or the 
best growth at these stages, and by detg. these ratios 
from production field umis at the first stage of growth it 
IS possible to add the proper fertilizer. These analyses 
may e%en afford an opportunity to remedy the conditions 
on tlie Celd examd. by supplemcating with a top dressing. 
A mt. analysu of the various availability methods, as 
well as of the field methal, is given j, S. Joffc 

Determining the placement of fertilizers with the aid of 
Aspergillus niger and oryiae. E. V. Bobko, O. C. Naidina 
andN.V. Vashnova. Khtmvzatnya SctziaUit ZemSedehya 
(Moscow) 1935,No 2,35-^l — Eipts arc presented show- 
ing that A. nifer and ortzae «iltures could be used as 
»lct«toTS of fertilizer localizations and thereby utilize them 
placement of fertilizers J. S. Joffc 
Study of some methods for the detennmation of phos- 


1 phone acid by precipitation as ammonium phosphoinolyb- 
date, AppheaUon to the analysis of fertilizers. H.Terlct 
and A. Briau- Ann. /ah. 28, 5-16-.5.3(1935); cf. C. A. 
29, 22S-1‘. — &heffcr's method, which is based on that of 
son Lorenz, consists in pptg. PtOj as NHi phosphomolyb- 
dalc by addn to the hot sotn of a large excess of NHi 
molybdate soln all at one time, washing the ppt. with 
NaSO, soln., dissolving the ppt in excess of 0.6 iV 
NaOIl in presence of CHtO and titrating the excess of 

* alkali with phenolphthalein as indicator. T. and B. 
ctmfirmed that, m order to obtain complete ppfn. la 
presence of citric acid, a large excess of precipitant is 
required, but if it is added all at once there is danger of 
entraining molybdic acid, thereby givnng high results 
by either gravimetric or volumetric detn. of the ppt. 
.According to Si.htffcr ilic ppt has the folloinng compn ; 
PO(MoOj)ii(0.vn,>, 2nNOi. and soln takes place 

1 according to 4PO(MoOj)ij(OnN»)i 2HNOj -+■ HZNuOIl 
+ ISCIIA) - 4SNa,MoO. + SNaNOi + 4Na,HPO. + 
3(cni)»N. + S2ltjO. so that lP,Oi = SCNaOII. This 
latter nitto w.is confir/ned, and the end point in presence 
of ClIjO IS quite sharp, but no nunc N could be detected 
in die ppt . which is taken as an indication of entrainment 
of molybdic and by the ppt This entrainment can be 
prevented by adding the precipitant, drop by drop, and 
using only a slight excess when no citnc acid Is present. 

* TlTicn ihc pliosphomolybdaie ppt is washed with a neutral 
KKO, solo . ns suggested by Blair (Analysis of Iron and 
Sierll.A variable amt of the NIL (up to 60%J is displaced 
by K. the same thing occurs, but to les-s extent and much 
more slowly, when the ppt is washed with Na»SO, as 
recommendctl by Scheffer, this reaction docs not affect 
the results of titration in absence of CH|0, but gives low 
results m its presence and gives high results if the phos- 

, phomolybdatc ppt is dcid gravimetTically. Accurate 

* results can be obtained m both cases by washing first 

with NH»NO» in HN0» and then with HiO Detailed 
directions arc pven for otiacLing natural Ca phosphates, 
/ertilwrs conIg org matter (bone phosphates, gttanos, 
etc.), superphosphates, activated phosphates and mixed 
fcrtilmrs. basic slugs, and alkali phosphates, and for pptg. 
i’lOi in the soln of the fmilizcr both in the absence and 
in presence of citrate A. Papincau.Couture 

a Spray program for fruit insect conlrel la 1935. C. 0 . 
I ddy Trans Kmlucky State Ilorl. Soe. \93A, — 

A mixi. of Bordeaux mixl. (I 5 : 1.5 : 100) and soap (1: 
100 ) was a satisfactory emulsifying agent for mmeral oils, 
coal-tar oils ond piae-tar oil A satisfactory miscible 
donnani oil spray for scale insects vras composed of fl) 
KOIl (92% flakes) 2.5, oleic acid 8 5, If-O 1.5, Cdlosolye 
I 5 and pkemA (85%) I 0, and (11) domrant ad S2 and 
(so-oniyl ale 3 parts. I and 11 arc mixed separately, m 
^ the order given, and 11 is then added to I until the mixt. 
becomes clear The adverse effects of hard waters on 
Bordeaux mat -mmeral oil emulsions were overcome by 
cmulqfying theod m2 5'7 Bordeaux mixt and then add- 
ing water and the remaining CuSO, and lime to bnng the 
mixi up to the standard 0 fl IDO ratio Tlie colloidal 
structure of Bonlcaux mixt. was preserved by the addn. 
of25-50oz sugar per 100 gal of C 0:100 mixt. The 
g pentKl of effectiveness of Bordeaux mixt. m controlling 
leaf cur) of peaches teas increased by the addn. of sugar. 
The II-O-sol As in I'b arsenate sprays was not increased 
by the addn of 0.33-0 50 lb of specially prepd tar soap 
per 100 gal , larger quantities increased the lIsO-sol. As. 
The smallest amts, of H, 0-sol. As were obtained with neu- 
tral or slightly acid soaps The pine-tar oils in insecticidal 
soups absorbed small amts of sol As and served a; a 
buffer for arsenical injury. The surface tension of Pl> 
o arsenate sprays was reduced from 72 to 47-20 dynes per 
ein hy iheaddn of 0 5-.) 0 lb soap per 1(X) gal. of spray; 

larger addnv caused no further decrease. The effect of 
s<»p m decreasing the surface tension of Pt» arsenate sprays 
was rcituied hy the addn of Bordeaux mixt K. D. T 
Control of citrus insects with od emulsions L'^ L 
1 nghsh Ala Agr Expt.Sla , 45th Ann. Reft. 1934," 2C" 
cl r. .f . 29. S-ksd*. — Oil emulsions showed marked r(?^d- 
iialefrecl mcontroltmg the red spulcr on Sutsiima oranges 
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VVTien applied m July and Sept, winter infestation was 1 Dems as an insecticide. David Hooper. Chemut and 
larjrdy prevented. TTie tank mix oil spray was more rf- Druggitl 123, 14^51(1935).— Tlie history, botanical 
fecUve than several proprietary emulsions against purple and chem. characters and insectigdal properties of dems 
scale and white fly Five polyhydric ales when applied and its prepns are discussed. S Waldbott 

as sprays were mellective against white fly larvae Report of work done m the chemical section dnnng 

C R. Fellers 1933-34 B Narasunha Iyengar. Mysore Dept. Agr , 
Physiology of insects with reference to their control Ann AdminisfraHon Rtpl 1933-34, 9-13.— /ndigenour 
If S Swmgle Ala Agr EijiU Sta , 4Stk Ann Repl. fdanltubslancei at tnseetp^es CHCli, aic. and z<x 
1934, 26-7 —The speed of decompn of the As insectictdes . e*ts of ilundulta suberosa root bark and Randta dtme- 
depends on both the H'lon conen of the solo and upon * lorum (outer soft portioo of seminpe fruit and root bark 
the anions present. Phosphates are present m the diges- powder, resp ) gradually detenoratM inactivity when they 
tive jmces of leaf •feeding insects, being especially abundant were kept in contact with the solvent. The activity was 
in those having an alk reaction AtpB2-5tbepbosphate b^t preserved by pptg. the eit. by pouring it along with 
ion has little effect on As residue decompn , bat at Pa ft-10 solvent into a large Quantity of water, filtering the solid 
this ion increases both the speed and extent of deco mpn and drying and redissolving it in the desired solvent ;ust 
C.R. Fellers b^ore use. ‘ne aQ ext.of the root bark of R. demeterum 
Northern fowl smte and its control IV. A Maw, W. E. possesses strong insecticidal properties K. D. Jacob 
Whitehead and L H Bemont. Sa, Ag' 16, 7fhB4 3 Ihe fungieiiid action of sulfur. Frank WTlcoxon and 
(1935) —The northern fowl mite, Ltponytttts tjlytrtam S E. A. MeCallan /. Bat! 30, 441-2(1935).— S seems 
C S. F , which causes severe economic losses on malnre to owe its fungicidal power to the fonnation 01 H,S rather 
fowls and other birds is satisfactorily controUed by paint- than to traces of pentathiomc acid in the S J T. M 
ing roosts and the vent area of the fowls with an ointment Household sprays R. R. Le G. Wbrsley. £att 
consisting of 2 parts of petroleum jelly and 1 part of A/tuan Agr. j. 1, 61-2(1935) — Complete kills of cock- 

naphthalene powder p Dichlorobenrene is preferred in roaches were obtained in 24, 4S and 72 brs by dusting 

cold weather because of its greater volatility as a snb- with powd. Ditrtt eUtpUca, Tephresta togeltt (seeds of 

stitute for naphthalene S dust gave lair contrcl of the leaves) and pyitthrum, rtsp. Similar results were cb- 

mite C. R Fellers * tain^ with sprays pre^ by extg 0 5 lb. of the resp 

Methods of controlling potato scab A R. Albert, powders with 1 gal kerosene R D Jacob 

J G Milward and J. C. Ualker. Wis Agr. Erpt. Su , Riyciologicalproblemsconnectedwiththeuseofsodiuiii 
Buff. 430, 23-31(1935) — Care must be taken not to time chlorate ta weed control A.S Crafu PUtnlPhystol 10, 

soil reserved for potatoes as scab. Aettnamycet ttohtit, €99-711(1935); cf Aslasder, C. A. 31, 79S — A cnt. 

seriously affects the value of the crop at soil reactions renew and discussion of the physiol responses of plants 

near ^ 7.0. The use of such acid forming festdirers as to chlorates from the standpoint of the practice of 

(KKiltSOi and crop rotations are also useful to controlling vted tmiral. There can be no universally successful 

this dbcase. • C. R Fellas > method for using chlorates owing to the Rtreine varia' 

The control of the root knot nematode, Beterodert tuns in susceptibihiy of species and the no of factors 

manoni (Como) (AagmUaluudae). on tuberoses by hot (ctunauc, etc ) affecting toimty and abso^tion. Prac' 

water and rapor beat Grace W. Sherman Prat, tical suggestions are given for the successful use of chlo* 

Jltlmtnlhlagual Sat n'ashngtm 2, 111(1935).- The rates m (0) humid and (5) and regions. Twenty-nine 

nematode was completely controlled by soaking the tubers references. Walter Thomas 

la water at 116*F. for 1 hr , or at 118* or a^ve (or 0.5 Sheep dips Harold Silman Soap (Sanitary Products 
hr Exposure of the tubers to vapor heat at 124*F. for Sect ) 11. So 11, 93-5, 117(1935) —The spceifications, 
0 5 hr also gave complete control Kooe of the treatments prepB» adraniages and disadvantages of arscmcal, 
wav injiinous to the plants R. D. Jacob 6 phenolic, sulfur and mcotine dips are reviewed 

Wild-omon control with creosote kerosene smy. Henry H. Richardson 

E. V. Smith Ala Agi. Expt. Sta , 4Sik Ana fcpr. 

1934, 24-5 —Spraying badly infested plots of wild otiKHts Research and the rubber industry [soil prtrfpletnsi 
with a 10.90 mat. of creosote and kerosene at the rate of (Eaton) 30 Colonmetnc detn of phosphoric acid in 

213-652 gal per acre in Dec and Jan when the fewest grass (Crecnlulli Pollard) 7 Colorunetnc method for 

bulbs were dormant markedly reduced the no. of omons delg. citrate S m grass (Ashton) 7 Free Cowing powd 

the following year C. R. Fellers S (U. S pat. 2,022.790) 18 

Report of the mycologieal section for the year 1935-34 

M J.Narasimban MysoreDept. Agr , A»ni Arfmiiiirtra- ^ Antomatic sod irrigation. Lorenro A Richards 
lum Kept 1933-34, 19-22 — A/rerBona an poUslott was U. S 2,023.490, Dec. 10 App. is described by which 

effectively controlled by spraying the plants with 1 lb water is fed to the soil ffom a source of supply inamtamed 

Ca arsenate in 50 gal waterplusCacaseinateasaspreader under slightly less than aUn pressure to provide a slight 

Eradtcalion of "Sttgadt SaUe" tn paddy fitldt —The pressure differential 

weed, which forms a thick mat m paddr fields, was killed dismfeetants I G Farbenindustne A -G Brit, 

by apphcalioa of CuSO, at the rate of 1 Ib /30DO— 6000 433,944, Aug 21, 1935 An agent for application to the 

gal water standing in the field Paddy was not injured sod. intended to prevent the attack of plants by rust, con- 
by contact with the CuSOi so^ for 16-24 brs The weed « sists of a mat. of an aromatic compd. that contains 1 or 

roots put out new sprouts after about 2 weeks. K D J more halogen atoms and also 1 or more SOj groups m 

Report of work donem the entomological seeboa fortbe the nucleus with a fertilizer, other than NH,XOi, or an 
year 1933-34 T V. Subramaniam htysorc D^t Agr . agent that improves the sod In an example, S parts of 
Ann Admtnulralym Kept 1933-34, 23-7, cf C A. 29. 1.2,4-tnchlor(>-3.S-dmitrobenzene is miirf with 95 of 
SIS* — Promising control of the larvu of the tobacco stern ICaXOr 

borer (Pklhanmaea kdxopa) was obtained by spraying the Feitihzer. Walter H. Kmskem and Charles K Law- 
tobacco seed beds twice weekly with bongey od-tesm rence (to Atmoiphenc Nitrogen Corp ) US 2,022,672, 
soap mixt. (1 lb /lO gal.'water). The spray was also a Dec. 3 A fertilizer is prepd by treating an acidic ferti- 
very good contact msecuetde against the green scale (d 9 iuo material such as superphosphate material with a soln. 
coffee [Cotcut riridij) Fuh pottOas at tmtetutdet — A <d NIfrNOi and urea in an amtnoniacal liquid contg. a 
10% aq. ext. of the roots of Randvt dttnttorum sprayed substantial proportion of KH, and in which at least one of 
against the gr een scale of coffee gave an 80% martality the constituents NIENOj and urea u dissolved in excess 
of the Disects in 4 days The ext. did cot appear to have (d t^ quantity necessary for satn of the ammociacal 
much toxic action either as a stomach or contact poisoo liqtiid in the absence of the other of said maleriaU U S 
against surface grasshoppers Crude-oil emulstoD, ap- 2fl22fi~Z relates to a liquid fertilizer comprising urea, 
plied in irrigation water, gave partial canitel of tarthaorms a fertilizer salt of a strong inorg. acid such as K,SO< or 
•1 betel.rtiu latdtat. K. D Jacob KCl and a substantial p roportion of NHi, at least one of 
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TraDsfonnation of lutrogenous matter during fermenta- 
tion C Mestre Artigas and A Mcstrc Jani Bol, 
Inst Invesligaisones Agronomtcas 1, No 2 (July, 1035); 
Ann fals 28, 6C3 —A study of the harmful mfluence of 
ale on tie properties of mnes obtained by termentation 
of musts to tvbich ale. has been added. Conclusion* 
TTie cause of the troubles lies in the different manners in 
which nitrogenous compds .-ire transformed by yeast 
when the litter commence their vegetative life in presence 
of ale. A Papmeau-Couturc 

ibe influence of frost on the structure of hartey and Us 
behavior in the steep K G Scbuls M’aehschr. Bmu 
52, 118-19(1935) —Barley samples of various protein 
content (10 0&-14C7%) were tested (or mellowness by 
cuttmg the kernels both lengthwise and crosswise. Ttic 
resiilts obtamed on the crosscut did not correspond with the 
length cut. The mellowness obtained on the length cut 
was higher and fives a more precise idea of the structure 
There is no correlation between protein content and 
mellowness Samples of very glassy barleys sbowM dis- 
tmet improvements after being exposed to a temp, below 
freeaing The water was taken up somewhat faster to 
the steep by barley which was exposed to frost. S J. 

Influence of moisture and temperature upon the change 
t>S s-c.b%tan«4 Isiia drying msWV Kolbacb 

and E. Schild. IlorlueAf Brou S2, 120-31, 137-41. 
147-50(1935) -—The kiln drying process is divided into 3 
phases: (1) while the green malt is still growmg, (2) 
when growth ceases and eiuymic reactions discontinue, 
(3) when no more enzymic reactions are taking place and 
merely chem and physicochcm changes take place 
While a degradation takes place in the kernel (endosperm) 
dunng the first phase, a synthesis is taking place in the 
aerospire. The correct moisture content required for 
growth IS not ascertained precisely and various figures are 
given for the ent temp at which growth ceases The 
second phase u oterlapped by the first end no distinct 
line can be drawn between the second and third phase 
The changes can be divided into 3 groups, i e , (I) of 
enzymic nature during growth, (2) those after growth 
cesses and (3) changes which take place without the action 
of enzymes. Various changes required for certain "type" 
malts (pale, Munich, Vienna) are discussed The technic 
of the expts is described The degradation of starch is 
first studied on green malt of an ongitul moisture content 
of 43 6% for 8 hrs at 30*, 40*, 50* aud CO*, resp Fer- 
mentable carbohydrates and attenuation of aq ext are 
tabulated Tbe same expt was repeated with 34 6 and 
24 9% moisture In another expt. one sample conlg 
41 9% moisture was dried at 20*, 30*, 40* and 50*, a second 
with 33 5% moisture dried at 30*, 40*, 50* and 60*, a third 
with 23.2% moisture at 40*, 50*, GO* and 70® and a fourth 
sample with 15% moisture was dried at 60*, 60*, 70* and 
80° A finished malt xrith 6 2% moisture and the same 
sample exposed to air until 11 5% moisture was attained 
were dried for 8 hrs at 60*, 70®, 80* and 90* All results 
are tabulated and discussed 'ITie same scope of expts 
was carried out to det the degradation of proteins Sot 
N, permanently sol N, coagiilable N and formol N were 
detd in each expt and their increase is graphically repre- 
sented Under identical conditions as desenbed above 
the changes in pn, titratable acidity and titratable alky 
are detd and discussed S Jtesa 

History of hot touch milting 11 Fink IVwAjtAr. 
Braa 52, 97-100(1935) S JPrsa 

The interpretatioa of malt analyses If Uoyd Hind 
and E N Hamnett J /njf. Brrtpjng 41, 439-38(1935), 
c( C. A 28, 2119’ — By modifying Bishop’s equation 
(C A 28, 2118’) toE/ = E -I- 100 W - 0 23 <7. where 
E IS the ext. of malt per quarter, an ’’Fxtract Index” B 
obtained, which, compared with the vancfal (actor A, 
gives information xraluable in interpretation Index of 
modification (I. M ) usually is taken as permanently 
sol N expressed as percentage of total N, it should ^ 
designated as such, other I. M values, as ext I M . 
pentosan I hi , etc , should be distinguished. Detn of 
each adds to the xralue of the analysis for interpretation 
For typical 2-row and 6 row well-modificd malts the 


4 permanently sol N. I. M. values are about 36 and SO, 
the E I.’s 108 and 103, resp High cold-water ext can- 
not always be taken to indicate forcing, since synthetic 
reactions may compensate for enzymic hydrolysis. Thus 
total N and permanently sol N should be detd in addn 
to the standard analyses, these lost being inadequate to 
assess the brewing value of the malt Quick I^ndis 
Detenoratioa of hops during storage, observations 
and pretmunary experiments A. H Burgess J. Inst 
Bresrtni 41, 407-81(1935) — N, and CO, do not retard 
the deterioration of hops, O, accelerates it and cold stor- 
age retards it to a moderate degree only. Heating to 100° 
bcforckilning to destroy enzymes is not effective Inocula- 
tion and sterilization expts show microQrganisms to be 
the cause. Mucer sptnesctns, Lcndner, PennutUium 
expansum (Link) Tliom and AsperiiUus ntte' Van 
Tiegbem rapidly reduce the amt of a-acid Q L 

3 The estimation of extract H Luers and P. V htiticr 
Wochschr, Brau 52, 153—4(1935) — Bacterial enzyme 
(Superebstase) is used to bquefy the starch, which is sub- 
sequently sacebanfied by diastase Results on 30 samples 
are compared with those obtained by the methods of Graf 
and Rothenbach-Schultzc (C A 29,6093’) S J. 

Difficult (wme) clarifications I Camptlonch Romeu 
Bot Inst inetsisgaesants Ajranamvtas k, Kw. 2 (July, 
1935). Ann. fals 28, 503 —There exist turbid wuses of 

4 abnormal compn which are very difficult to elanfy by the 
usual methods R studied more particularly wines ob- 
tained from incompletely matured grapes, the juice of 
nhKh was prepd by a continuous pressing process and 
which was toned slightly to 11*. Such wines contam 
large amts of malic acid, pectic and albuminoid matter, 
and even cellulosie compds , which are refractory to 
filtration or clarilicstion From a large no of expts R. 

} concludes that, m order to obtain perfectly clear wines, 
the Fh must be raised to about 4 by deacidifying with 
CaCOi, and using large amis of gelatin for clanficatira 
Contrary to usual procedure, the gebtm should be added 
before the tannin A Papmeau-Couture 

Defecation with lime and detrnmaatioa of the volatile 
acidity of wines ? Jaulmes Ann faU. 2B, 
(1935). cf C A. 29. 22&4‘.— Defecation with CaO 
prior to distn m the Fr. official method for the dein 
0 of volatile acidity is shown to give high results owing to 
partial decompn of the sugars with formation of HCOiIi 
and AcOH (m proportions of approx 80 and 20%, resp ). 
This decompn can be avoided by carrying out the CaO 
treatment m the cold, but under these conditions prac- 
tically no defecation occurs A Papincau-Couturc 

Identification of sorbitol m sweet wmes C. von der 
Heide and W Zeissct Z Untersaeh Lebenstn 70, 
38.3-8(1935) —It is possible to ppt the sugar in sweet 
' wines as Ca saccharate and then identify the sorbitol 
in the filtrate There is no notable loss of sorbitol when this 
method IS followed A new formation of sorbitol in the 
course of tbe sepn is not to be feared F. L Dunlap 
Cherry brandy HI The bouquet substances of cherry 
brandy. If. Mohler and W Ifimmerlc Z, Unlffsuch 
Ltbensm 70. 329-44(1935), cf C A 29, 1934*— Both 
the phys and chem methods employed in these expts 
9 are detailed. Biacetyl and benzyl ale have been identified 
r L Dunlap 

Report on beer samples analyzed during the months of 
Janu^ and February, 1935 F. Ancker Woebsekr 
Braa. 52, 119-20(1935) —Summary of 88 bottom-fer- 
menting and 0 top fermenting beers S J6zsa 

Cold turbidity of beer K Kretschmer and E Ems- 
lander Wochschr Brau 52, 113-17(1935) —The pres- 
ence of air during racking is injurious for protein stability 
and taste Color of glass bottles did not affect turbidity. 
The same conclusions are drawn for natural and synthetic 
pitches. Metab, however, show a deleterious effect, 
riltration in case of suitable filter material improves the 
chill-proof qualities but affects tlie taste adversely Tbe 
quality of beer is greatly unproved when the hu^ are 
not boiled with the mash However, the chill-prooi 
quabties are adversely affected by this procedure. Re- 
sistance toward low temps is decreased by substances 
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which cause turbidity, are sol. in ale. and have a detri- 
mental efiect on the delicate hop flavor. S. J6Ka 

Vitamin content of beer. A. Scheunert and M. Scliieb- 
hcli. Z. Vt‘jminfors(h. 4, 2n4-n(iri3.'i).— Beer manufd 
in the usual way contains only vitamins of the B group, 
and these in small anil ; 100 cc. of a dark beer with aliigli 
ext. content contained 3 international units of Bi and 
approx. 7.1 biol units of B, During manuf the yeast 
removes the vitamins, especially Bi from the beer and 
stores iliem If vitamins Bi and Bi are added to the final 
product prior to its storage, they remain unaltered. 

Joseph S. llepbiim 

Identification of saccharin and dukln In beer Olli 
.■\nt-\Vuonren 2 Untersuch I.e6e»ijm 70, 3S9-(ll 
( 1^33 ) . — \ simple and workable method is given lor sepg 
these sweetening substances from drinks having a high ext 
content, especially beer. The method is based on the 
adsorption capacity of bone charcoal. The best results 
are obtained by extg the adsorbed substances with W 
wt % ale The methods are described in full. In ease 
ihc beer contains lienroic acid, it should be removed 1>y 
Mtn. with a solvent Five tng of saccharin and 10 mg 
of dulcm can he identified in 1 1 of beer Smaller amts of 
these sweetening substances have no practical significance 
A special advantage of this method is that the possible 
presence of salicylic and bcnioic acids, the most common 
of beer prescrvativca, can he detected at the same time 
r L. Dunlap 

The resistance of beer toward Saccharobacillus pastor 
ianns J L Shunwcll J Imt Brnetitf 41. 245~5S 
(iniS) —5 pujlflrcoBur produces most of the examples 
of soimng or ''turning" of beer by further attenuation 
the residunl sugars m equit with the yeast A lag phase 
exists, the value of which depends only on the eonen of 
the inhibitors, II Ion, hop antiseptic and ale , after which 
acid formation aeeompsnied hy sudden incTea.<e in tur- 
bfifity proceeds suhst.in<ufly independently of the in- 
hibitors, and dependent only on the equil residual sugar 
level Quick Landis 

Afifiual report of the fiber expert to the goveroment of 
Bengal for the year 1933-34. N'irmil Chandra Basu 
•ftiB Rtpi. Deft Ar Bntnl W33-34, It. 81-C— A 
new strain of yeast was isolated and found to be quite 
sintahle for the fermntation of iM«e juite of jw«f where 
other Linds of yeast f-ided. Prwluetian of ale amounting 
to 2 5^ hy vol wns obtained K. D. Jacob 

Yeast gum T. Stockhausen and K Silbcreiscn 
Wcefisehr Brail. 52, 145-7(I03'5) —Methods of various 
iniTsfigators arc drsctissed and directions are pven for a 
quant, method with a formula for calcg. the glyeogen 
content. S J6zsa 


Removing beer scale (Ger. pat. CI7,5S5) 12. Ciiruies 
(from fermentation mashes] (Ger. pat. 620,152) |0. 
App. for cleaning beer pipes (U. S. pat. 2,022,^) I 


Alcohol. FestI Patendi Aktsiaselts. Ger. 0I7,%63, 
Aug. 27, 1035 (Cl. 06. 20), Ale. is denatured by addmg 
n small amt. of the Cilft obtained by the fractional distn 
of bituminous shale, with or without addn of other de- 
tiatunng agents. 

Butyl alcohol by fermentation. Winfred N. hlc- 
Cutchan and Cornelius F. Anberger (to Commercial 
{^Ivents Corp). U. S 2,023,037, Dec. 3. riltered 
oista slop from a preWous fermentation is incorporated 
m a carbohydrate mash used for the production of BuOII 
by bictenal fermentation. 

Butyl alcohol production by fermentation. David A. 
Legg (to CommcrcuJ Soh-ents Corp.). U. S. 2,023,36$, 


1 Dec. 3. A distn slop derived from a previous similar 
fermentation is incorporated with a fermentable carbo- 
hydrate mash to be fermented by butyl alc.-producing 
Itactena, and serves to reduce foaming and facilitate use 
of a ma^ of high conen. 

Butyl-acetonic fermentabon process Hugh R. Stiles 
(to Commercial Solvents Corp ). U. S 2,023,374, Dec. 3 
A starctiy carlxiliydrate mash such ns one prepd. from 
com meal and contg 20-10% of lijdrol is fermented by 

* organisms of the type of Clostridium aceUibutylieum 
(Weumann) at a temp of about 38-37® and with addn. 
to the mash 0 01-0 1% of on nlk. coropd. of an alkali 
mcial such as fiaiCOj capable of forming fermentable 
•salts of acetic and buiyric acids, which serve to facilitate 
ihe process. 

Denaturing hydrocarbons, alcohols and white-spirits. 
Boiel-Maletra (Soc mdustriclle de produits cfumiqucs). 

3 Fr. 786,510. Sept 5, 1935. These arc rendered unsuit- 
able as fueb by adding about 3-5% of pcrchloroethylene. 

Bacterial preparations Ilaiiscr &. Sobotka A.-G. 
Austrian 143,292, Oct 23, 1935 (Cl 2a). A culture of 
acid-producing bacteria u treated with, or treated so os 
to produce therein, a nonhygroseopic, hydrated, sparingly 
sol salt of the acid produced by the bactena. Thus, a 
culture of tactic acid bacteru may be treated with CaCOt 
lo lorm Ca lactate The mixt is then coned tit racuo to 

* such a degree that a solid conipn. is obtained on cooling. 
Stable conipns winch neither dry up nor absorb water 
are obtained 

Apparatus for vinegar manufacture Hubert L K. 
Meynen (to Standard Brands Inc ) U. S. 2,022,070, 
Doc 3 A vnnegat generator arranged for continuous 
circulation of vinegar mix through <t and for introducing 
air into the generator during normal operation is con- 

J structed so os to exclude air and prevent discharge of the 
mix on failure of the circulation Various structural and 
operative details are described. 

Pennentations. Karotine von Gcb<tattci (nee von 
Falkenhay). Fr. 780,564, Sept. 5, 1035. Fermentation 
u favored by adding to the wort ground soybeans from 
which OTily the bitter constituents have been reinoicd. 

"Breather" or liquid seal for fermentation kegs, vats, 
etc. Emidio Stella (one-halt to Marmo De Lorenzo). 

6(1 S 2.023,153, Dee. 3. Various structural details. 

Mali. Robert Hoffmann. Cer. 617,602, Aug. 22, 1935 
(Cl 66 1.01). Malt IS pre-treated by wholly or partly 
removing the husks ond subjecting it to a steeping process; 
It Is then added to mxsh 

Straining apparatus for eepantiog hop residues from 
beer wort Gottfried Jakob. Ger. 620,356, <^t. 21, 1935 
(a. 66. 14). 

, Brewing kettle for beer, etc. Hans Zimgibl. Ger. 

' 017.781, Aug. 20, 1935 (Cl 66. 12) 

Yeast Aktiebolagel Dasta. Ger. 617,780, Aug. 26, 
1935 (Cl 66. 1.02). Sulfite waste lye for use as the 
nutrient in yeast manuf. is pre-treated by neutralizing 
It with one or more basic substances. The liquid is made 
sufficiently alk. lo neutralue the acid loosely bound to the 
lignin. In the example, the lye is first treated with finely 
ground limestone and then with alkali carbonate till an 

8 alkalinity of 025-0.5 or more is reached The liquid is then 
aerated, sepd from solid matter, and allowed to stand for 
G-24 hrs. before Use as the culture medium for yeast. 
Cf. C. A. 29, 5985*. 

Yeast. Nikolaus Balia. Fr. 786,653, Sept. 7, 1935, 
Animal proteins are decomposed by hydrolysis in acid 
medium and the decompn products obtained ore used as 
nutntive substances for yeast. The animal proteins, may 
be placed by keratin, gluten, chondnn, collagen or 
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A method of the stindardlzatioa of digitalis. I. A 
method for clinical standardizaticD. F. R. PjcuaJdc, 


C. L. Tung and C. W. Bien. J. CUn Inresligalhn 14 
— Derails of a meihodof cimiczl srandardi- 
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nation of digitalis are described II. The relattoBshlp 
between laboratory methods of assay and potency as 
determined by expenmental cumuIatiTe poisoning and 
cUmcal standardization. H. B Van Dyke and R. C 
Li Ibid 733-7 — Two samples of difitalis prepn were 
found to be equally potent when assayed by dogs and 
eats but of different potency when assayed by frogs 
Cumulative expts with dogs and clinical assays agreed 
with assays in mammals J. B Brown 

Hibiscus as a source of oU D Vakulin. MasMoino 
Zhirmoe Dels ll, 490(10351 —Seeds of Russian and 
Germaa Hibiscus Irionum L produced 23 8 and 21 77% of 
oil. resp The related varieties Hibiscus casinabtitus and 
.46uf«/OB awtennae gave 17-19% oil. Chas Blanc 
New procedures m the chemistry of perfumes A 
lewioson Rtechsloff-lnd, 10, 201-5(1935); ct C A 
29, 7579* — A review dealing with ketones. K M. B 
A colloidal form of qumine ("quinasot") S M 
Gollandskil / Physiol (U S S R ) 19, 6G3'70(m5) — 
One vol of a boiling satd sotn. of quinine sulfate in ale 
IS added to V> vol of a 0 25% boiling aq soln of a protec- 
tive colloid, e g , egg white or a vegetable protein The 
mwt IS boiled for 6 mm to remove the ale. Another '/t 
vol of H|0, cooled to 10^, is gradually added lo the 
mut., which IS then set aside to cool After filtration 
through a Schleicher and SchuU No. 597 fitter, tbehydrosol 
IS ready for use The max conen of quma^ is 0 6% of 
pure quinine in the dispersed phase The hydrosol is 
stable for 5-7 days The therapeutic value of (he prepn 
1 $ being investigated M Cohen 

laieetiens of barbitals J J. L Zwtkker Pkarm 
Wteibled 72, 1273-4(1935} —A non-alk solo suitable 
for injection consists of 20 g pbenobarbital (or other 
barbital), 38 g EtMcCOH, 35 g HiNCO>E( and 7 g 
HiO A.W.Dox 

Estimation of tragacanth Hans Wilt AMh Zlt 
50, 1020(1935), cf H. Schrader (C. A. 29, 63G0«). It 
IS shows that viscosity of properly treated and stored 
tragacanth powder decreases very little over a yr. period, 
and heating at 110* does not eHect stenluation but on 
the contrary damages the product appreciably. The 
viseosicy and fa values of good tragacanth gums are not 
unpaired over a 2 month period W O B 

Investigations on drugs, nostrums and cosmetics C . 
Cnebel Apoth Ztg SO, 1649-52(1935); <i C A 29, 
6359‘. W. O E 

Horse-radish. A Kuhn and G Schlfer. Piarm 
ZtnIralhalU 76. 629-30(1935), ef Noetzel (C. A. 29. 
4518») WOE 

Hypenemn perforatum Ernst Drafehn Pharm 
ZtntrakaUt 76. 701-4(1935) — An illustrated article de- 
scriptive of the histology and use of drugs. Twelve 
references W. O E 

Occurrence of cafieme In Brazilian drug plants Friedr. 
W Pharm Zir>HaIholU7fi,704-t.im5> — Ot the 

numerous genera and species of cafieine-bearing plants 
cited, by far the greatest no belong to SUreuUa (9 genera 
and 23 species). Thecafleine contents of some 16 different 
plants are reported W. O. E 

Relationship of pharmacy to medicine F. W. Crossley- 
Holland Quart J. pharm PAofmaro/.8,321-30(I935) — 
See C A 29, 7018' W. O E. 

Thyroid standardization and dosage R F. Corran, 
J Pritchard and P E. RymiU Quart J Pharm, Phar- 
macol, 8, 331-5(1935) —The variation in the total I and 
thyroxine 1 contents of fresh and dried defatted glands is 
so great that there can be no satisfactory correlation be- 
tween thyroid Brit Pharm. 1932 and prepns expressed 
in terms of fresh gland or tinstandardued dried defatted 
gland. The relative activities ol thyroid U. S Pbaim. 
X and thyroid Bnt, Phactti 1932 are appro* 74 12* 

100 The direct detn. of I on the acid msol ppt contg 
tbyroime yields uniform results giving a useful check cm 
the Bnt Pharm. method WOE. 

Determination of the mereary content of mercura- 
ehrome. R. p Corran and F E Rymill Quart J 
Pharm Pharmacol 8. 340-3(1935).- By the Bnt Pharm. 
Codex method of assay no manufr.’s sample examd. 


1 conformed to the required standard Furthermore, the 
results obtained by the Codex procedure show an appre- 
cuble variation Assay by alk KMnO, oxidation for 
llg appears to yield more reliable and consistent values 
than the Codex method W. O E. 

Determination of ferrous iron in presence of organic 
nutter by Heisig's method G J. W. Ferrey. Quart 
J, Pharm. Pharmacol 8, 344-50(1935). — Attention is 
. directed to the suitability of the lodate method for the 
^ assay the saceharated Fe compds ol the Bnt. Pharm 
and the Bnt Pharm Codex, and of ferrous lactate Fer- 
rous Fe can be titrated with accuracy by lodate m the 
presence of liquid glucose, acacia, tragacanth, sucrose, 
invert sugar in small amts , levulose, dextrose, lactose, 
glycerol, lactic and citric acids Invert sugar in great 
excess produces a small error The method is unsatis- 
factory in the presence of liquorice, marshmallow, qumine, 
3 and aq cochineal ext WOE 

Preparation and properties of Iodoform and thymol 
iodide. Norman Glass Quart, J Pharm Pharmacol 8, 
331-50(1935). — Comments arc made on the various 
requirements of the Pharmacopeia. The prepn of CHIi 
from MciCO, KI and NaCK^ is considered m some detail 
Micrographs of CHIj from various solvents arc shown 
Two methods of prepg. thymol iodide were studied. The 
substance resulting from direct lodination differs from 
* that produced when NaClOj is the intermediary, since by 
(bis procedure a certain amt. of chlorination is effected. 

W.O E. 

Assay e! glyceryl tnnitrate tablets Wilfred Smith. 
Quart J. Pharm PAamocef. 8, 37£M(1935).— Previously 
published methods are reviewed in connection with a 
procedure depending on distn , hydrolysis, reduction 
snib reduced Fe. and colorimetric detn. of the NH|, 
, whereby only 5 tablets are required for analysis. 

W. 0 E 

Assay of glyceryl tnnitrate tablets H. O Meek. 
Quart J. Pharm Pharmacol 8, 375-7(1935).— The con- 
clusions formed from a study of cotonmetnc methods for 
detg small quantities of glyceryl tnnitrate in tablets are 
briefly presented, in connection with a procedure depend- 
ing on the colorimetric detn of nitrate by means of phenol- 
disulfomc acid, which has proved reliable and not difficult 
6 of contcol. W. O E 

Percolation of cinchona and belladonna root— rate of 
alkaloid extraction and effect of degree of commlnubon. 
A W. Bull Quart. J. Pharm Pharmacol 8. 378-85 

i l035) — Percolation of moderately fine powd cmchona 
44/85) gave better extn of both alkaloids and total 
solids, when compared with percolation of either a fine 
powder (85) or a moderately coarse powder (22/60), 
thus indicating that an optimum degree of comminution 
^ exists lor percolation of this drug The relative percent- 
ages of alkaloids to other solids Increase in successive 
ftaciiom oS percoialB. Wbin Vbe •pOTdcis wtie graded 
and packed m the percolators in progressive sizes, it 
developed that the most satisfactory extn occurs when 
(hat p^ion of drug most difficult of extn (i e , the finest 
powder) » packed on top and thus comes into contact 
with fresh menstruum With belladonna root similar 
results were oblamed with respect to an optimum degree 
of comminution When the ratio of alkaloids is considered 
it h seen that the relative alkaloidal contents of succes- 
sive fractions dimmish, showing that the alkaloids of this 
root are more easily extd than the other extractable ma- 
terial W. O E. 

Isopropyl nitrite C L M Brown Quart J. Pharm. 
Pharmacol 8, 385-0(1935) — Isopropyl nitrite can be con- 
veniently prepd in a state of purity at normal room temp 
9 snthoul serious loss The yield appears to vary with 
the area of exposure, hence the best yield is obtained by 
usmg a narrow-mouth container. If excess of ale. is 
used a ddd product results contammg approx. 38% by 
vrf of ale. and having a boiIing-range of 42-42 5* and 
d 0 8445. These figures agree with those of Kissel 
(43-44*), and of Silva (45*, d 0 855 at 0* and 0 844 at 
25*) "liic purified product obtained by B b. 39 5-40® 
and bad d,, 0 85^ These values agree closely with those 
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of b- SO*: and Bewad, b. SO-S'i 5®. A sola, 

of isor«'p>l nitrite ta bo-PrOH t. uiore stable than sYfcel 
spmts of niter. WOE 

Melting point of chloral formanude. C. T Bennett 
and N. K. Campbell. Qu^r! J. I'k^m Pkarnoccl 8. 
SrtS^OOCltVlo) — In «e\r of results ob*a.ned on <oine lh» 
com. samples and others spcciallj prepd. in the lib . it 
appears that the m. p of chloral fonramide. as n\TH m 
the Ent. Pharm Codes 1C34. is not m accord with espt 
and that it would be more correctlv rveo-ded as 124-t**, 


Alcohol content and specific granties of the tmetures 
of the ^bsh Pharmaceutical Codex, 1534 C T Ben- 
nett and F C. L Bateman Quart J Fhsrr-, 

S, 4t>j-S(1035) — The consts and percentages of the tme- 
nnes m question (70 prepns ) art prt^nted m classahed 
form for purposes of comparison WOE 

Use of rabbits tn the assay of digitalis, strophanthns 
and sqtuU G N Rapsoa and S W' F I nderhill 
Quart J. Pharm Pkarmacd S. 4(W-:3(I93ol —The 
rabbit is less sensitive than the cat to ouabain, strophan- 
thus or squill, but more scnsitin? than the dog or i:uinea 
pig to the « former To digi’alis it i» the most tesistani 
of these 4 species The ad\-antagts in the u«e of rabbits 
he m the short duration of each eapi , and the ease mth 
wtuch a stock of animaU can be obtained . the disadvantage 
IS the fact that to attain the same degree of accuracy 
more animals must be used for each test Where compan- 
son has been made results obiamed on rabbits agree with 
these obtained with the use of cats WOE 

Peterioratioa cl atropme eye omtments on storage 
Noel L. AUport Quart J Ph:rm Pk^rmaccl 8. 
(1P35).~A11 the atropme eye oiatmeots esamd became 
weaker la atxopise after storage Ointments cootg 
ttropise base, with or without HgO, detenera'ed more 
rap'dly when stored in glycero-gelatuv capsa’e*, which, 
however, do not accelerate the deterioration of ointments 
made with atropine roUate Yellow ere ointment with 
atropine fint. Pharm Codex, l^JSlosesalkaloidalstrengtb 
rapidly and is an unsatisfactory prepn The alkaloidal 
content of eye ointment of atropine wi*h HgO Bnt 
Pham., 1032 falls to about Vi cf its original value in 
about a month and then remains nearly const (or a con- 
siderable tnre The aHaloidal strength of CIIIi and 
atropine eye omteent Bnt Pharm. Codex, IJtSA was well 
mamiamed during the period of the observations. 

W O.E 

Improved method for the esdoatian cf the essential 
oil content of drugs. T. TUstiug Cocking ard G Middle- 
ton. Quart. J. Pham. Pkermaed 8. +35—42(1935). 
cf. C. /4. 29, 7014*.— The app prcnoaslv describe 
(C. 27, Jc14) for the direct detn of essential oils la 

drugs and spices has been surphned (Qhistratedl. The 
eSect of powdenag on the yUld> cf oil obtained b shown. 
Details of the conditions of distn are pven for a no. of 
dnigsandspjces. Results of the esamn cfaco ofsamotes 
of drugs and spices are also recorded. W. O E. 

Relattve merits of maceration and pe rc olation lor the 
preparahen of tmetnre cf digitalis. H. Berry and H. 
Davb. Caart. J. Pharm, Pkarmace!. 8, +43-6(1955) — 
The processes cf percolation and maceration have been 
ecespared on a sample cf standardaed digitalis leaf. The 
total ^'dj. extd. and the potenev cf the tincture have 
been detd. for a vanetv of conditions. Mace.ration for 2 
days, with cccaaonal shatmg, exts. the active principle 
as eEectively as percolaUon, and should give trcee unifonn 




W. O. E. 


Spectrographie absoipaeo of eigometrine in relatian 
to the Bnash Pharmacopeia color test. Noel L. Mhwrt 
C*'- Crews. Quart. J. Pharm, Pkarrvni. 8, 
+4.-^(lV>oo). — Samplra of ergecnetnne have been examd. 
by tte P-dimethylaminobenraldehyde color trst and the 
"*“®votnpared with the coeSs. of eitinctioa at 316 
purest spedmen c! ergorrelnne obtained, ex- 
l^it^ an E vahse of 1S5 and m. IM®. gave a color bv 
the cheta. test equiv. to that produced by 1.7S times ie 
wt. of ergotoxine base. Ergesnetrme m aq. tartar»c acid 


1 sofa, shows an absorption band in the ultraviolet region 
with a max. at 31G m^i. The same band b exhibited by 
soles of ergotoxine. The color produced when ergo-iel- 
rmc ts submitted to the ;>-<limethilammobcnzaldehyde 
test b spectroscopically identical with that produced by 
the ergotoxine under like conditions W’. O. E. 

DeterminatiDn of lead in its o£cial compounds and 
prepara&oas S. Wethercll Quart J. Pharm. Pha'- 
^ motel 8. +53-63(1935).— The Bnt Pharm. 1932 ceth- 
® ods for the assay of Pb prepns have been studied and found 
(o be inaccurate .Mtemate methods of assay, which 
eombme siiSicient accuracy with eusv and rapid manipu- 
lation. arc suggested as substitutes for the present o'^'cul 
irethods .\ssa) procedures for the suppositor and plaster 
are considered and methods of csta proposed 

WOE 

Stability of aqneons solutions of ocahain and f-stroph- 
3 »nihiB H Berrv Quart J Pkarm /’ij—'jW. 8. 
464 71(1*335) — Vanaiion in affects the stabibty of 
aq <olns of k-strophanthm and ouabain, but the tatter u 
stable oier a wider range of than the former In order 
to insure perfect stability ot k-strophanthin solns under 
ordinary dispensing cocdi'ions they should be buffered 
at about Pn 6 5 With ouabain this t> unnecessary, k- 
Strophanthia solns buffered at 6 5 can be stenltzed bv 
the official process of autocbvmg { 1 15* for • ''i hr ) mthout 
♦ loss of actmiy and should be very stable durmg storage, 
t nbtiflered ouabain solns can be simOarly steriUxed, 
and should be very stable during storage Glass containers 
for +-«trophaaihm «olns should cesaptv with the tests for 
limit of alky W O E. 

Analysis of seme complex ointments of the Bnt Pharm 
Codex D C Garratt Quart J Pharm Pkarmatel 8, 
+72-3(1935) — Methods are pveo for the complete aoalv- 
j sts cf c om po u nd beozotc acid, Me sahcvla'e, and simple and 
compound resomnol emtrrents W O E. 

^aamtioa of the extnctiTes of capsicna H Berry. 
Qusn J Pham Pksrmieel 8. +79-^3(1935) —The so- 
called oleoresjns of eap*icua vary in appearance, solv. 
and degree of pungency accordmg to the solvent used for 
extn Oleccesins of capiwnni citd with EtiO or MeiCO 
are sd. in EtiO, MeiCO, fixed cols and turpentine, bnt 
msol is ale , while those extd with ale. (^^c) ve tnsol. 
0 tn EtrO, MeiCO, fixed oils and tnrpentme, bat sol. in ale 
(90Ce)- 'When extd with POfJ. ak. the oieoreun b msol. 
m ale and any of the above soli-ents. Both EtjO 
and ale. ext. much nonpungenl matter hem capdenm 
O’eoresia ©1 capsionin Bnt. Pharm. Codex 193+ ts prepd. 
bv extg an CtjO olecre sin with 90*7- ale. and is *ol in 
Et:0. 90% ale., MeiCO, CtH,. CHCl,. pclr. spLut, fixed 
oHs and lurpentme. It has a greater pungency value 
lhanaay of Ifceotherolecrerinsof capsacum, thepcngencT 
^ being about 3 or 4 times that of the Codex of 1923, which 
was extd. with 60% ale. W. O. E. 

The microscopy of powde r ed desiceated endocriae 
glands Heber W Youngtea .+ k. J. Pham. 107. 
+1^-71(1955) — The more i mpor t ant results of studies 
made bv Y. upon the eiicrosccpv of powd desiccated 
endocrine gland> obtained from cattle and hogs and, 
m the case of thyroid and piuiitary from sheep also, are 
g presented with a view toward providing nucros c opkal 
«taadjnis for these b’ol. products which are becoming 
more and more extecrivelv employed in modern organo- 
therapy Descriptive mtcroscoptcal standards are pre- 
sent^ for powd. desiccated thyroid, suprarenal, whole 
pituitary, antcriv pituitary, posteriew pituitarv, ovary, 
ovarian residae and corpus luteum. W. G. Gaessler 
The manofactare of bath cry sta ls and bath cubes. M. 
Lovat Hewi’t. Ptrfumm Essf^J. Otl Recc’d 26, 

® (1*«5) E. II. 

Vanishing cream G Areiui. Pfr'a-se-y Ewei. 
Otf Rfo-rd 26. +23-5(1935). ' E H. 

The usefulness cf anesthetic agents, L. S Ltmdv 
Gra. Sled. Asr^. J. 33, +90-4(1935).— A revieir. 

_ . . , , G. H. W. Ltscas 

The stahUcation cf plants m relation to phytochemical 
study and its application in galenic pharmacy. Em. 
Pereot and A. Cons. BuH. ta. piarmaccl. 42, 513-19 
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(1935) — The fresh plants are heated in an autoclave u 
vapors of 95% EtOII to 0 5 kg pressure This destnqrs 
enzymes which cause chetn changes during the usual 
drying process Exts and ale tinctures prepd. from 
stabilized drugs are more uniform than sui as prepd. 
from dry material The active constituents are preserved 
as present in the fresh plant A. E Meyer 

International congress of medicinal and aromatic plants 
Propositions of modifications to Ifo 1 M of C. Eagneau 
Analysis of essentud oils and unification of its methods 
R Delaby Bull sa Pharmacol <2, K?0-3{19T>). 
cf C A 30, 5G7‘ A. E hfeyer 

Sulfur omtments and their assay Charles E. Brady 
and Henry M Burlage. /. Am Pharm Assoc. 24, 
945-8(1935) —Schulek’s method (C. A. 28, 853‘) and 
hu lodometnc titration of the KCNS (C. A. 17, 34C5) 
IS applicable to the assay of the ofllcial S omtments and 
was applied with promising results to samples of the 3 
oQjcial omtments carefully prepd m the lab and to 2 
com samples of which one was stated to be twice the 
official strength A. Papmeau-Coulure 

Ifote on the assay of mass of ferrous carbonate. John 
C Krantz, Jr., and C. JelleS Carr J. Am Pkarm 
Assoc 24. 958-0(1933) —The U. S P XI prescribes 
Utraiion of mass of FeCO, with 0 1^ X,Cr>Ot, with 
diphenylamme as inside indicator Titratjcm with ceric 
sulfate, instead of KiCrjOi, gives results that are cloMr 
to the theoretical, and the end point is much sharper. 
l\'ben pure FeSOt is titrated m the absence of honey and 
sugar the results with the 2 reagents arc idetstical 

A Papioenu-Cottture 

Studies on cudbear. E. II Wmb, L. C Martin and 
P. G Soderdahl J. Am Pkarm Assoc 24, 949-59 
(1935). — Sixteen samples obtained from vanous sources 
representing m a lair degree the av cudbear on (be U S 
market were examd to ascertam lU uniformity, (juality 
and purity. Tt*hile the com samples eiamd. exhibited 
a surprising uniformity la tmctonal value, several of then 
had been intentionally dild , the most common dJuent 
being potato starch. A colonmetric method for the detn 
of quality and a color standard arc advised Soiy. tests 
are of questionable value in estg quality The discussion 
of punty involves (1) studies on ash content which reveal 
that many of the com. samples run well under the N F > 
max requirements, (2) microscopical studies which indi- 
cate considerabW adulteration, both lotentional (addn. 
of potato starch as a diluent) and unintentional (presence 
of woody, bark and leaf tissues) Tlie usual methods for 
the detection of dye woods do not give satisfactory results, 
the presence of dye woods as adulterants of cudb^ is, 
however, probably exceedingly rare The As content 
varied from 0.25 to 4325 ppm, those produced in 
1933 and 1934 had smaller As contents, mdicating (hat 
the presence of As is probably due to carelessness. An As 
limit of 10 p p m IS tentatively suggested. A.P-C 

Assay ollmimMAtdtamphoT D A Oveibyeand'R.E 
Schoctrow. J. Am. Pharm Assoc 24, 961-3(1935) — 
A lab -prepd sample of l inim ent of camphor contg 
20 00% camphor gave 20 01% when assayed polanmetnc- 
ally (correction IS made for the rotation of the oil), 19 
when assayed by the U S P XI method (beating 2 hrs. 
at 110“ m a stream of CO» and applymg a correction of 
— 0 13% obtained by n mmn g a blank on the oil), and 
19 92% by heating in air (applying a correction of -4-0 C3% 
obtamed by runmng a blank on the od). In order to 
obtain accurate results a blank should be run on the par- 
ticular oil used in any given liniment of camphor, cspec a lly 
when the assay is carried out by heating in air. 

A Papineau-Couture 

Tmeture of opium P L Burrm and F E Bibbuu 
J Am Pharm Assoc. 24, 0&4-C{1935).— Tincture of 
opium prepd according to the U. S. P contains a very 
large amt of light, muddy ppt. m a short lime. It is 
suggested that the directions be modified so as to obtain a 
product which snll remain clear for a considerable length 
of time, and the following method has been found satis- 
factory Dissolve 100 g granulated opium in about SX) 
cc of hot water, let stand overnight, filter, wash to a to^ 


1 vol. <rf about 250 cc , bod for 15 min , let stand overnight, 
add SO g. of paraffin, heat to melting, beat thoroughly, 
let cool, puncture the parafiiQ pellicle and dram ofi the 
kquid, wash the paraffin with water to a total vol. of about 
800 cc , filter and add 200 cc ale The amt of ppt m 
tincture prepd m this way was raatcrially reduced and at 
the end 18 months had not shown any further scilimen- 
tation, an assay of the clear supernatant liquid showed 
J no loss in potency during this period Use of caramel as a 
coloring agent causes an addnl ppt which is undesirable 
A Papineau-Couture 

Study of compound cresol solution K L Kaufman 
andC O.Lce J.Am.Pkarm Assoc 24,960-70(1933) — 
TheU.S P.X formula for compd cresol soln. is objection- 
able because the time required for prepn is too long, 2 
alkalies are used where 1 is sufficient, there is possible a 
loss of crestd and changes in the product due to continued 
3 healing The following formula has been found free of 
these objections and is proposed Place 80 g. KOH m 
80 cc Ifrf), when soln. ts about 75% complete add 10 
cc. ale. and stir till sola is complete, add to 300 g of oil 
which has been previously warmed to about CO* and stir 
gently, when sapon is complete add &X ec of cresol in 
small portions with slirrmg, remove from the water bath, 
cool and adjust to ICKXl cc. with disld KiO The followmg 
oils were studied and were found to be equally suitable for 
* makmg (his prepn : soybean, linseetl, olive, peanut, com, 
almond, suniSower and sesame A special study of the 
suitability of soybean oil showed that the objections which 
have been raised to its use are unfounded, the problem 
of gclatinizaticn, which has been reported by several 
workers, was encounlered at times, but m every case the 
difficulty was (raced to the use of infenor grades of cresol, 
U. S P grade cresol do trouble Relative surface 
< tension measurements, detd by means of a Cenco-du 
NoQy precision tensiomeleT, of 2 different dilns c4 8 
samplesof cresol soln are given A.P-C. 

A history of dentifrices Martha E Foulk and Eliza- 
beth Pickering J.Am Pharm Arror. 24, 975-81(1035). 

A. Papioeau Couture 

Evaluaboa of the bactenndaJ power of essential oils 
by determination of their phenol coefficients Y, R. 
Naves. Porjums df France 13 . 273-84(l935)(m French 
t, and Fnglish}.— A description oi the tcchnic of the detn. 
of phenol coeff , more particularly by the Hygienic lAb 
and by the U S Food 8c Drug Administration methods 
(the latter being centukred the better of the two), with a 
diveuvvion of Its application to essential oils 

A. Papineau-Couture 

Essential oil from the rhizomes of C^erus rotundus, 
Linn D. Jagannath Hegde and B Sanjiva Rao / Soc. 
Chem Ind 54. 3S7-9T{ 1935) —The low-boilmg fraction 
7 was found to be mainly fv pmene with traces of cineale. 
The tampharaceous odor of the oil is due to these sub- 
stances In Indian tubers there is less than 0 5% The 
kighex-boilmg hydrocarbons are a mial ri tn- and di- 
cyclic sesquiterpenes, the latter prcdominatmg, and belong 
to the eudalene group A good yield of eudalenc is ob- 
tained from them on dehydrogenation A mut of 2 
secondary dicyclic ales forms about 10% of the oil and 
f has a delicate rose odor Most of the mes arc tertiary 
and combme with }I,BOi A new ale , called ssocyperol 
(CuHmO), is dicyctic and belongs to the eudalene group 
E R Ruvhton 

Air condibotting m a pharmaceutical manofaeturmg 
plant C W Swenson Heahnt and VenUlaUn[ 32, 
31-2(1935) —Air m the tablet room has 92* dry bulb. 
34% relative humidity M IV Schwarz 

Pharmacy m the Ionian Islands Fm F. Emmanuel 
9 Chemsst and ZPrvggiit 123, 158-9(1935) —A historical 
review of pharmacy in the Ionian islands since the tune of 
Venetian domimon S Waldbott 

Coddiver oil John F. Ward and H E F Notion. 
ChemuS and Drutpsl 123, 248-7(1935) —The Bnt. 
Phann dould define the oil as being ‘‘obtained from 
vanous species of the Cadus family''; this would exclude 
admizts with shark oil (high in unsapond matter, often 
high la vitamin A; almost no vilamm D), herring oi] and 
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seal oil (both ile>-oiJ of »m«poni!. iinttfr anj Mtnmim 1 aq. mut. by centnfusins; finely dniJeU Bi Il^o^Cll wl. 
\ or DV Detn of the Mtimtn >-aliie, notibly th'it of in weak. AcOII. Darkrniiy: on cTiHXtirc to lislil aNo 
b mil di^lose an inferior oil. Vitanim siandarditins by occurs «!ien g!>ccrol rcrUcwl bj rIjtoI }}};}M\\ioL 
color tests, the bico<isa>-s of A and D and the srectr^ 
metric detn. of A and D (cf. Morton, ITeilbron. rt ai . 

C. A. 21. 5"37; 2i. 25. rciR); 26. ,yi-U. 29. 

4;^1*) are explained ami discnvictl 8 Woldliott 

Colorae and larender waters, modem small scale 
manufacture O. W. Jar\is CAemid and Drvgpsl 123. 

STSflOdS).— rormnlis arc >-iipKesteil. Kiwi on the mh of 
(BntiNli) demtnrwl ale S \VoMl>ott 

Rapid identification of cinchona preparations by the 
erythroQuinlne and the thalleioijulalae reactions R 
Monnet. J tfiim 21. -l.V tlfl'ts:.).— Ust <d 

qumtities of KaUmeal cinchoin prepns to be n^cd m 
testing Is gnin Mu or dissolve c-vch in 10 cc ll.O. 
render otk. with 10 drops N’lI.OlI or !> drops NaOlI. 


S. Waldbott 

The British Pharmaceutical Codex. A systematic Ust 
of regetable drugs. T. A. Spragvie. rhim. J. 135, 
214, J.ll-3(1W3) — .\ l>otanioal chsjufication of all the 
vcRttable drvigs of the Ctxlis is given, with frequent brief 
j uidications of their functions, e g., whether an adulter- 
‘ ani Of adniist , a licwt plant of a fungus or insect, a sub- 
sututi, a pathogenic mtcn>5fganiMn S WaMbotl 

Strong ointment of mercuric nitrate, Bnt Pharm. 
1932 I ii GilUtl and J C. Jameson PAurm. /. 135, 
iJOtUvis) — .\ pale-vtUciw oimrotnt of the comet con* 
su*icncy IS obtained by following the lint Thann. direc- 
iions in prepg the Ilg sola and adding it to the tniat. of 

- lud and olive oil. except that this mut h heated to 95®, 

odd 6 cv. CHCh and sliake well, filler over anhvd i ijo» direclnl Heating with const, stimng was 
KasCOj through cotton and collect almut 4 cc CllCl* coniiaited lor 4.5 mm S. Waldbott 


test 2 cc for er^ Ihroquinine (A) (cl C .! 27. 
- ' • •• c(B' ' • 


Nonstalnlog iodine ointments C L M Browm. 
I'karm J. 135, 271 2llW5). cf Richardson, C. A. 29, 
— Terebcne seems to be a suitable bise for the 
ptepn of a Ronstatmng I ointment, or for stabUumg the 
present tjpesmade with turd oils Two types of ointment 

- . _ ^ . arc possible, Irmon-ycllow or deep green, depending on 

application to pomade of colloidal adrer. Georges Antoine relative quamuies of terel>cne and 1 used l\Tien I 

J ptorw fii"i 21. 45.^v’i(l'V^.5) — Tlie Knhane mcihoil * a are hean 


.tit'*, WlU) and Sec for thalleioquininc (B) (cf Chn: 
wn. C, A. 11. 1253; Trench Cixles. 1927, 506) -i •' 
preferred to B, for exts and powders u may ser\e in an 
approx detn of alkaloids S \Valdl>otl 

Determination of ailcer In organic medicaments, 


of desirojing org sulwtances by the IlCIO. teebme (cf 
C A. 28, 1951’, 52Jy’, 742l>*) permits rapid and accurate 
detn. o! Ag in mediciml org comptls By greasing the 
walls of the mortar with vasolanolin mut.. liefore prepg 
and incorponiting the aq eolloidal join of Ag, a homo* 
gencous pomade contg VO 5% (Ccslexl is obtamesV. 
otherwise, resultsmay var> from 7.15 toS Tveemv* 

iVro references. S W'aldtiott 

The Yugo^arian pharmacopeia, 1933. Ivan Kolnit* 
chaaatt. j. fham. 21, 554-5(lW5).— DewpllvT, 

with a few cTvt. notes. S. WaVdVioM 

Xlrgroseoplc properties of the dry extracts of the eew 
(Swiss) pharmacopeia. Ch. B^guin. Pkinn. Am 
Ut!r, 10, 131-5(1933).— On definite wts. of 7 typical dry 
cats, the percentage increa.s« cf wt. wua detd. after 1, 
3 and 10 mtn. and then upon longer esposure under diflerent 


. - heatexl together m a closed system 
vretlus) . the constituents lend to set up orv cqtvd so that a 
Miialt percentage of I i> alw'a>'s present A formula and 
methoii can Iw uscsl in the prepn of a standard “loducd 
leteWne", from ihi> the ointment can be made bv simple 
diln .\n analoeous methed is suggested for inanufg 
purposes Tor dispensing purposes, a mnt of I (“22 
grams). CllCb and peanut od (f2v’> ISd minims) was 
s heated on a boiling water bath for 30 mm (with a teat* 
ttiW cooler su.«pended in the «ppr) ; tercliene (CO minims) 
and soft parsflin (to make 1 ox.) were added and the niisi. 
waa heated ngiin for 15 min The prcxluct contained no 
free I; it was deep green and nonstaininc to the skin. 

S IVoldbotl 

AcrifiaTtae emulsions n Lutn /'lam. J, 135, 
457(l‘t35).— The oit.in*l!jO tvpe of ihu emulsion (cf. 
Wo^anl, C. A . 27, 4iW) « clinKally more eflieient than 




. in. «-as strongest for digitalis and opium ests. (1.02 
and 0 5S%). Incorponition of other Ingredients must be 
done rapidly to obtain homogeneous mists., and tlie con* 
tamers must V>e securely stoppercsl. S. \Valdt«ott 

Oil content (petroleum ether extract) of the cotyledons 
of Laurus nobihs L. L. Kosentholer. Pkarm. Arf-t 
Ilfh. 10. 135-7(1933); cf. C. A. 17. S50— The srt. of 
UX) cot} ledons vancvl from 0.132 to0.4i,13 g.; ar. 0.249 g. 


C. A. 26, iSlM). The use cif solas of acndavine (1) in 
normal sabne «olns instead of emuk-aons is urgexi, as the 
ovt present seems to detract from «s bactencvdvl efticivncy. 
Aik. fluid-., e. g., Ca(On)i soln., incrru'C the Ivictencidal 
action of I (J. W. Tomb, FA# Prfsen'-f', June 1935, 
207). Aromatic acriflivine emulsion. \V. Tnllwood. 
IhvJ. 457. — .\n oaJufprie tfe’d.'nsnl le xrcand drrjjtass 


iwtr. eiher ext. heatexi to wmt. nt. at IW*; 17.44^:: 7 x?!!' 

34.98%; av. 23 32%; the oil content of l^ih «t,lexl^ ^ f T •! 

S if ^ersT l^Ci l f., Tld ux! mlf i Oil 
IT T...n,r, oi,..— vw. tft i« lOO ml., olcic ncid tt fcw drops, suplcient sacchorated *oln. 

(irasj.-KuUdS^^LiiifaE oi'ii dri(d!’&hfii5 ■” -S', 1?.'" 


. . — „ the dried, fleshy, ted 

calyces of_ i/iNjcas saVanjuj 1*., is recommended as a 
mild laxative in the form of an acidulous dnnk. The acid 
taste of the drug was found by fractional microsublimation 


liquid paraffin to make 1 1 S WalJbott 

Digit^is leaf. T Dewar and T. E. tVallu-. Pk-tnn. J. 
u.c«.ugwasiounuDyiractionaimicr«mblimation « 5C^(19^).-The macrtswphral and micTc^pical 

tobeowiagtolvrgeqviantvtvesol oxalic, malK. cittKand **=^'*'«* phrnnncol. pxUeneic^ and wnstituents of 
tartanc acid>. A botanical description of the drug, and .Eh’b., L. and 


D. Tkapn L. ore tabulateil and discussed The botamoil 
characters which differentiate the nonofTicivl from the 
official species are emphnsa-cxl. Tor the chera. con- 
stUaetvls, 15 references are givxn S. Waldbott 

Ferrous sulfite in mixtures T. O Martin. FAtm.F. 
135, 571(1933). — Xeitlier simp nor J-clucceic seems la 
9 prevent cixidatioa of FeSO, m nuxts but adda. of dil. 


10 references are given. S. Waldiiotl 

An incompatible shakisg mixture contitiolng xinc oxide, 
bismuth nitrate and glycerol. P. Casparu, P. KSmpf and 
Uelenc Mitrea. PAirm. AtJa Ilrfr, 10, 143-0(l9a:i).— 

^e mixl. turns black in sunlight, more slowly in diffused 
l^nt, alto m that of the quarts limp. The following 

njpothesis is completely vxnfied by espt.i ZnO (but no * • •;.a - — ... - , - — 

other oxide) converts gljcerol into its aldcliyde when ex- Bnt. Phimi. (I mnim) to 1 c80, (5 grams) in 

po^ to light and air; the aldehyde then rexluccs the Bi drachms) vtvll prevent it. S. \Y. 

salt to Bi, again only when exposed to light. In the 

P^nw of HjO, aldehyde and the Bi salt, IdaeVenifig in rroperties and u«es of some homologs of rt'amylcinnam* 
ine light did not at first take place, owing to lIXOi aldehyde (m perfumery] (Poniiit) 10. Mmeral or tar 
wi^ set free by hydrolysi!, cf the Bi salt; but adiln. of cvl compns. |for cosmetic or tredicinal purpceesl (Gcr 
tobcci^c^cb, pat. €C0,290) 22. .Mhylatcd phenols las mtcrmexlntes 
The black substance w'a» identified as Bi after sepg. it in lor prepn. of drugs] (Gcr. pat. DIP, 75X5) 10. 
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Medicinal preparations I G Farbenindustne A -G. i 
Bnt 433,938, Au? 23,1935 Polyglycols and their ethers 
are used as liquefying agents uj the production of prepns, 
of stable stcnluabJe substances such as are suitable for 
injection and comprise barbituric acid deova , vttamiiu or 
honnones, trihalogetiated Et ale* and their ccelitans, 
therapeutically active glucosides and alkaloid or synthetic 
alValcpid like substances Glycol mono- and d> hydrcKiy., 
methoxy- and etboxy-etbyl ethers are suitable 
Mediciflal substances Oswald SUbetrad Bnt 433,> ^ 
0C2, Aug 8, 1935 Nonfreeriog oily substances, suitable 
for the treatment of fheumatisrn by rubbing on the sluu. 
are obtained by heating an anhyd salt of salicylic acid 
with esters of chloroacetie acid in which the ester gioup 
consists of 1 or more open thain ale residues bavtng not 
less than 3 or more than 8 C atoms, the products being 
salicylyl glycolic esters Iso-Pr, Du, Am, hexyl and octyl 
esters are thus obtainable By mixing these compds with 3 
(be known life and Et esters, the tendency of the latter to 
crystallize is inhibited 

Pure lecithin I G Farbemnd A -G (Gustav Kleict 
and Karl Taubock, inventors) Ger. C17,S08, Aug 20, 
1935 (Cl 53t I 10) Crude lecithin or materials contg 
leciibm ate extd with acetone or a similar solreot and the 
lecitiua pptd from the ext by a sol of an oxide of a Ui- 
valent metal or of Si Thus, crude soybean kcitbia or 
egg yolk IS extd with acetone or CC1< and the pure ten- * 
thin pptd by AliOi or SiOi sol Cf C ,4.2», 7021*. 

Theretia from the keniels of “etUe outs *' l6> Etiei 
Chen and Atny Ling Chen (to EU LUly and Co ) U. S 
2,022,C17, Nov 2C The kernels are defatted with ether, 
the residue IS extd with McOH, the MeOK ni tsevapd 
to dryness, the residue is 6ssolved to abs CtOH. the smo. 
u allowed to suod until a sediment forms, the s^imeot u 
sepd , and the supematant liquid u subjected to fractsonal < 
ppta with ether to produce a ppt of tberetm 
Anuoo alcohols. Chereiscbe Fabnkeu joaebua U'lenuk 
& Co A -O (Gustav IfeUnet, leivencor) Cer CIS,412, 
July 3, 1935 (Cl l2o 32 21) Addn to 611,501 (C A. 
29, 6696*) The ide l-phenyi'2*(dtethylam>soet])yt)« 
amiao'l'propanol is prepd by treatiog l*phcoyl*2*amKio- 
I'propanol with diethylaminoethyl halide or the cor« 
responding sulfonic acid esters or their salts Thereactioo 
lakes place in the presence of an actd-bioding agent. The 0 
ale b about 140* at 0 5 mm and m. 182'183* with •St- 
coapn It is IK fAcrapy far btonchiatadinests Cf 
C.A 29,S8S6». 

Amines KnoU A -G Cbemiscbe Fabrtkea (WiUrtd 
Klavebn, Aventor). Get. 617,596, Aug 26, 1^5 
12o 19 03) Secondary and tertiary unsaid amines are 
prepd fay treating 6'amiiiO'2'metbyl'2'beptrne or its 
secondary derive with an alkylating agent The prepo, 
of the above amine or its denvs and (be alkylation may ^ 
take place in a single operation la an example, C-amino. 
2-niethyl 2'beptetie is treated with EtDr to give C- 
ethybmmo-2-methyl 2'heptene, b If56-188* Piepo. 

Is described of the fallowing, 10 which the symbol |1| 
denotes2-tneihyU2-heptetic, 0 metbylamino-fij.b l75-4>*, 
(J-benaylannno-tl), b lOQ-lfil* at 12 rom , 6>dnne(hTl- 
amino-ll), b ISi^*, 6-metbylbci)iyl3nitnO'JIJ, b 164* 
at 5 ram., and 6-raeibylethylamino-IIl, b The g 

compids are usei tn tntJmne. 

Stable colloidal dispersion of iodine TV 01 M Maluoff 
(to Mackie-IIenkels, Inc), U. S 2,022,729, Dec 3 
A compn suitable for use as a therapeutic and aoinepUc 
H prepd by agitating free I with a dispersion of w-amyJose 
and starch residues substantially free from ^-omylose 
Acndutium cotnoounds I G Farbenumustne A -G 
Htu 434.487, Sept 3, 1935 See Ger, 605,123 <C. A 
29. 1212«) 9 

Guaiaeol tompouads Salo Rosenxweig B. S 2,023,- 
551, Dee 10 Therapeutic compds are formed by reac- 
tion of a phosphonc acid partially eslenhed with gnaiacdl 
such as dignaiacolphospboric acid with aa org basic 
compd such as tncthanolainine, quinme or e(tiyleiie4i- 

,.*lkyl chlorodaiydrexybenjeues Wnt E. Austin 
S 2,023,160, Dec. 3 Germicidal »nrf 


cccnpds of the general formula C«HjCl(OH)jCRiRjKj 
where Ri, Ri,Ri are alkyl groups, either straight-chained 
or hraoched, and the OH groups being either in ortho, in 
ineU, or m para position to each other, such as the tertiary 
butyl, the tertiary atnyl the tertucy hexyl, the tertiaiy 
heptyl, the tertiary octyl and the tertiary nooyl denvs 
of ehlMopyrocatecbcl, of cWoipresorcinol and of chloro- 
bydroipiinoue, rnay be prepd by introducing the Cl into 
the twrespondmg tertiary alkyl dihydroxybenzene, or by 
mtrodiKing the desired tertiary alkyl group into the chlo- 
rodihydroxybcnzencdcnvative frrf-Butylchlororesorctnol, 
/crf-amykhiororesorcinol, ferf-amykhlorohydroquitione, 
moDO-krt*octykh(orocesorcino{, tert-amylchiorop^ocate' 
cbolaRdmoQO krt-octylchtoropyrocatecholaTeaniiescribed, 
with details of their production. 

CoBoidal sulfur solutions The Drug Products Co , 
Inc- Bnt. 433,833. Aug 21, 1935 An isotonic soln for 
injection purposes is prepd by causing aq solos of a 
sulfide and SQt to react in the presence of a dispersing agent 
aod ta correct proportions to insure isotonization 

ConuDon salt composibon Siegfried Michael Ger. 
617,772, Aug 28, 1935 (a 53i 1.01). A diet -therapeutic 
substance free from alkali and halogen for addn. to com- 
mon salt consists of an aliphatic hydroxy acid, such osmalic 
ocKf, fleuctafirecf with an aliphatic base contg one or 
two NHt groups and (wo or mote Off groups to the mot , 
such as i-aniino-2,3-propanediM, 

Sex honsenes Scbering-Kahfbamn A -G Bnt. 
434.396, Aug 30, 1035 Ales, eontg. a tertiary OH, 
obtamed from follicle hormones accorduig to the process 
of specification No 30297/8/34, in so far as they are of 
aromatic or unsatd character, are hydrogenated to the 
sain, of the double bonds In an example, f.6 g of the 
tertiary ate of formula CiiHuOi prepd by the action of 
CHihfg! on nyst. follicle bonnose is dissolved m ISO cc, 
glacial AeOfI and 200 mg Pi oxide added according to 
the method of Adams Behringer, the mixt. is shaken for 
18 hrs in a H atm and the catalyst removed, a product 
being obtained of formula CnHsOi. 

Wboopmg-cough vaccines Sehenni-'Kablbautii A *0 
Bnt. 433,910, Aug 22, 1935 Multivalent vacemes are 
prepd. from whc«ping<ough batiUi by cultivating a no 
of stocks of the t^illus Bordet-Gengou takes from dif- 
ferent epidemics, selecting those stocks which after long 
eontioued cultivation upon artificial culture media show 
const, cultural propertiM and toxin formation, combining 
them and working them up together to form a vaccine 
The bacteria may be disuitegrated into an amorphous 
mass by repeated freeeing and cooling, if dosired while 
suspended in physiol salt sola , and the product ts then 
centidugtd to sep the aniigea-conlg. liquid By exposure 
to beat, e g , at 100*, for lOmm . the poisonous antigens 
may be ehmmatcd and a nonpoisonous vaccine produced 
The culture media should contain a high proportion of 
blood. 

Anbgangrene serum Franz Schutz. Cer 617,668, 
Aug. 23, 1935 (Cl 30* 8) A mizt. 0 / toxic substances 
whKh produce skin gangrene are introduced into animals, 
blood scTUTR IS obtained fiom the ammals and this ts worked 
up in the usual way. The toxins for inoculation may be 
obtained from a gangrenous animal 

Maggot extract Stanton K Livingston V S 
2.022.890, Dec 3 A subsianiially physiol salt soln 
IS used for extg maggots to obtain an ext which can be 
ased for Ifaerapeutic purposes 

Aabseptic and tberapeupe aryl mercuric heteroeyetic 
catboxylatei. Carl N Andersen (to Lever Bros Co ). 
U S 2,022,997, Dec 3 Compds suchaxphenylraercury 
fuTOate. m JJS*, phenylmeicnry pytidine-2,3-dicarboxyl- 
ate, in IC-'t-S*, pheoylwercury 2-phi:nylquinolme-4- 
carbozylate, m 206-8*, phenylmerciiry mcoimate, m 
193-5*, phenylmercury 6-metliyl 2-phcnylqumoline-4- 
carboxylate, m. 102 3®, and phenylmercury coamann- 
carboxylate, m 205-6*. are produced by the reaction to- 
gether of the heterocyclic acid involved and a Ilg comi^. 
such as pbeftylmereuric hydroxide Vanous examples 
with, details of procedure are pvm. 
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Fungicides suitable for killing ring-worm organisms. i face cream contains stearin “! 

Ilerniati A. Bruton (to Itesiuous rrodiicts &. Clieniicnl bonu, glyeero! and KiCOj and (hen niucd with Zn or 
Co). U. S S.tC'J.lK'v, Kov. "ii. Solns , omtminls or 
dusting powders arc ii^cd coiilg. acliNc ogiivta Mich ns 
*.isoiirop>ls.-ilicjlic acid, /).r«-ljutylsalic>tic acid, p-tert- 


Me undccylate. ^ 

Cosmetic pastes. T. G. Mouson & Co Gcr. C.O.Stn, 
Ocl.SJt. 111.15 (Cl 30)1.13). Addn to 001,475 (C. /I. 28. 
74,H') Tlie iiiixt. of colloidal silicic acid and Al(On)i 
used nccordmg to Ctr. 001,175 h repheed by other Inorg. 
etli, e g, hydrated MgO or TiO,. i5p. conipiis. are 
(leserilicd 

Face cream Barney J Dry fuss and Lugene F. Aubry, 
Jr U S 2.02J,125, Dec. 3 A face cream is formed 
ituefly of condensed buttermilk Im ing its proli m content 
m subMatnially iinhnrdciied fonn and unctuous matcnil 
Miili as Isnobn and litiuid petrolatum cmulMficd with the 
condensed tmtlLmiilk 

Facft paints IWWne Wintcrstcm (nee Vierthaler). 
* 7s7.071,Sepl 10,1035 See r\uslmn 1 12,033 (C. d. 


tuiylsaiicjlic n’cul or \arioiis other simihr nlkjhtcil 

salicylic acid diriNS 

Ismglass plasters Johnson joritison Brit 4Jj,4t>li, 

Aug. y, 1015 Dried fidi sounds arc imnurserl m Il:t4, 
the mass is hroughl to the h p to render It sterile, nn 
antisipiic, e g , I'hOll, ircsol, hydroxy Quinoline. JlgClj 
or merciiroilironie, is added and the mass is mniiediitily 
spread on hhne or other bsckmg to form thepKsur whuh 
Is tlicji dried, cut to shipe and rolKd on storage rciK 
The sohi may be Idlerid and dicolorircd with animal 
charcoal before uddn of the nnli'cplic 

Cosmetics I G 1 arhitumlusinc A G Bril 4.>!,- 
142, Aug y, l''!5 Insol nimpoisonous mital salts of 3 29. (klWd) __ 

aliphatu amis contg at least 7 C atoms and loiitg un Rouge for lips Si^lnsticii S.ibctny 1 r. iSO.fLS, Sept, 
odd no of C atoms arc used as mgridimts of etvouiiits lt>, BUS luaddn to the ordinary coiistilucnts rouge coii- 
Amnng cxsnipiis, (I) a nee ponder eoiitatiis nee tlocir, lainx fat oeid nf trreihanohrnine, e g , the stearate, 

Tl white, /n or Mg uudccylaie and MgCO». ami (2) a and glycerol or other liQiiid polyhydric ale. 
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The preparation of chemically pure hydrochloric acid 
T. V (‘oly ari'.kil J Chrm Ind (Moscow) 12, '>21 d 
(U>J5) — Crude llCl gas is pis>cd slowly through a IlLl 
solii and a column of rold, actix and <.lnravtl into a column 
of C heatid to 2(X)-5(X)® The gns UiMiig ihis column 
chmild not he below It then ps"es ihru«ghttio«<il 

IICI soln contg su'pcndcd C, and unother column of 

cold C, and - 

described . . 

latenslly of acid formation In the Interaction of sulfur 
dioxide and nitroso acid I N Ktu'mtmiikh and I I 
butknv. A'Ainufrel 7. 47.i y(l'U.'i). cf. C. /I 29.297*. 
Kuz’minmkh and Ytulmy, C Z 28. 74.kl*.- A disciissum. 
with math treatment, is h.ssi<l ehicHy on the prcxioiis 
investigations CUxs lUxcic 


sttiaii s 

Chrm 27, liss 'J111035) In conid aQ solas , CaClj 
dceomjkosc s BaSOt. forming B.sCli and CaSOi. Study of 
the reaction was povcibti* only by the use of org. or poii- 
loiii/mg sohents, c g., ethylene glycol, or latter a McOH- 
ethylene glycol mist , winch is Kss xiscoiis nt high BsCli 
>mnm t'onursjoiis »{> to DOrci evin at >l>0* in l.’lirs , 
obiaimd, onii liy fiisimi, up tn‘'.*9o ThosoKcnt may 


absorheil m distd 110 Com opp is' Ik recox end 1 M Synnmes 

II ht Uiccster The Quality of the lime used In producing chloride of 
lime M r I’ozm J Chem Jml (Moscow) 12, l>2il 32 
(iyir>) -The fiiuncss of partklti mzc, ropidity of slikiiig 
and noclixity of lum toward Cli nru miri'iscd when it is 
ptepd frouiCaCOiby igmtmg at the lowest possible temp 
In practice, this is iiiX) lUXi'^ Kn free CiiO sliould be 
hft in the ^(Oll)i. smec duimg cldoriintion this will Ih* 


Calculation of the oxidation of nitrous oxide in the sill - 0 silked, and will cniice local oxerhcaimg. A lunistiiri 


func add systems, A.M S.iMtnex. A*/it>nttro{7. IIP 2t> 
(lP35).“Improxenient$ of the Beskov nomograms (cf 
r. ,4. 28, 41.*iJ‘) arc proposed CIiss Hhne 

A most rational method of feeding tulfurU acid towers 
with nitrogen oxides A. Urinson Khunslroi 7, 4't|~7 
(1015) — A discussion, with nnth trcitmeni C B 
Washing the Gay Lussne tower of the tower sulfuric 


couiem«f0-7Ci‘nilH lime dotsnol gnally nfTc-otchInrin i> 
tion. but the prodiKt kteps better If it Is drier; lienct 
the Icnicsboufilcojuniiiohoiil .'iCe UtO before chlonin- 
Mon The dispcrsuy of the hme pirlicUs mercascs xsiih 
standing, hence nUUr lime cldoruntcs hotter. 

H. M. Leicester 

Production of sodium fenocyanide. T. 1. Kunm 


acldsystem. C. 1 . 1 toloxa and 1*. A. Kuxy ak J Chtm Tram Inst, Chrm Tech. IniiwC'o iV S S U')rr 7j t. 

— DclaiU arc pxeii of ’ (|n3.5) —In the pro^hictlon of Na.rcfCN). from nnmial 


s with 1!|0 and rccoxertng the wesk 
uc-iii so lurmea 11. M Iiiccster 

New typed add tprayer. M A Ilimch Kkmttrol7. 
43 i'fH B' 15) — A dex lec lor aeiil spray ing in the j>ro«luclion 
of IfjSO, Is lUustraled and described in detail. C II 
Handling and storing adds T. J Dixon and 1 
Kofley. Oil Colour Irodes J. SS, A 


considerable part of Na,CO» in the melt cun be 
replaced by NaCl, without affecting the yields ami crystii. 

Chas Blanc 

The nroducUon of sodium ferrocyanide from calcium 
cyananude V I' IVxsinikov, T. I Kiiiim and A. K!i 
llronnikov. Tram. Inst Chcni. Ttch. /iwimtx* (U. S. 
S K.) I, r7-.V!(l'l,t5) — The effect of xairious factors in 


fO'^Buclioii resistant to s the productlun of Nn.lXCN), from CnCN, by decompg 
Tlw^MemU co3 tlcms of cQuipmcnt UicclinrKc in a gns-heaicd oxen ami couxertmg the NnCN 

Soy sfS M Th ^ N«.U(CN). was inxesiigatul 'Ihc charge should 

xiirynul i 's ’1 s'*"-'*- Stoneware, Ik heated xxith a reduemg tlime and a gas with only afew 

^ , "•lLB‘’yt«on the yield of NaCN In bitches coiisisilng of a mixt of 

Pr.^n i!, ‘ ammonia synthesis. V. A. CnCN,. Na.CO, nml C (coul) a hrge excevs of Na.Co! 

r (aliont IW»%) gaxe mercised xkUU of NaCN. The best 

1, 0(i-((lcn.)).— llluMr.ition, xviih constnicllim details. rxstiUs, with 27 b57o N utili/ntion, wire obtained hy 
Am»r!r.n ...i.ci, ...I j **’nnc ® hcatiug the ehnrgc nt StX)* tor ID min A l(X)7o suhstUu. 

rnmSn ton. M 1 . to producc Over a tionof NaCUor Nn.CO, in Ihcchirgc prwluctd only M.% 

I “V VT!"' 'l®™"'- NMiliCTIion nyiri>hi'mt.-!0.00%olN.,CO.,„tUNnCI 

11 im.i f ' No. M, Il»„cWo(NoCN»a, IritriKcil, Th. 1..,! r.M.ll, 

" Z ‘br''"'17T T" "• N«ci “"'is 0% c 

K. Norris Shrexc and W m. N. I rilchard, Jr. Ind. htig. N utilization was increased from 3222 to W.lVo. Adda 
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of Fe or FeiOi to the mut. gave neg. result! Freshljr i 
prepd and ujoded CaCKj ga\e better results In the 
convercion of SaCN to Xa«Fe(C>r). an excess of 5% 
FeSO« unproved the yields Alier 1 recrystn , 08X% 
VatFefCNli free from Ka COj, ^CaCI and other unpurittes 
*ras obtained Similar results were obtained with the use 
of recovered Ka COi and with com. Na-COi and NaCt 
Chas. Blanc 

Tnsodinta phesphate and its commercial uses Entesto . 
Tttregano Qu,m e tnd 12, 182-7(1935)2 cf. C A. 29, * 
/024 ’ — Com uses of KajPO, as a detergent are described. 

L. E Gilsoa 

IsteractiOD of sodino cuUate and pjrtlM V. F. 
poctaihov, A Kb Bronnihov and 1. P KinlloT, Tront 
Irsi Ckem Ttch /rero-o (U S S. R ) 1, CS-72{1335).— 
\eg results were obtained in the decotnpn of a mixt. of 
flotation pyxi’es and dry a,SO« m a current of air at 1200*. 
13CO° and l-P/j’ for the prodjctioa of SOj and KajFeO,. j 
Chas. Blanc 

Liquefaction of nitrogen dioxide under pressure 
Direct pr^uction of concentrated nittic aad P. t 
Pron.Ti. Khimitroi 7, 39^01(1935) — For the direct 
P'od-ction of 97-SSo H2vOi by autoclansg a mixt. of dil 
H\0-. O and liCf-nd XjO, at 70', the b*jO< was obtained 
from a r-iit of J»Oj and NO, pre;xl. from KaKOi and 
K SO,, with diSerent proportions of O al 6, 9 and 10 atm. 
presswe and al various temps, and gas velocities. The * 
app and procedure are illustrated and described m detail 
TTie optCTUTi temp of hqnefaction ts between — 10* and 
— 15* The practical liquefaction efiect is somewhat 
higher than the theoreticaJ, because the water vapor in 
the rystem fonas with N’ oxides lINOi, which gives a 
tniit with N-O.wi’h slightly lower rapes- tasioa than that 
of pure K-Oi The use of w^ded Al to the app. t* practi- 
cable CaCI] cooling brme causes destruction of Al parts c 
Chas Blanc 

AdsontioBof nitrons cades hr aetiTited carbon V T. 
Run Khx-f'rci 7, 408-72(1933) — Comparative lab 
erpts with the r e co i-e n ' of N'Ot from waste gases of the 
llNOi prodjctio*! from hTHi showed that activated C ts a 
better adsorbent than <ilica gel The best results are 
obtained by cooLng C with running water at JO-12*. 
The rcgestratioa of the activated C ts best effected at 
130*. The C IS tachasged after repeated operations of o 
adsorption and desorption of NOi Chas Blaoc 

The purification of gases from hydrogen sulfide by oxi- 
dation on sctiTSted charcoal S Kammovskif and R. 
Pisarev J.Cken /tid. (SIoscow) 12.913-21(1331) —Gas 
contg 25^ excess O over the amt retpured to oxidize the 
to S IS heated with 3*^ NKi to 70-5* and pas,ed over 
C The temp, of the reaction nses to 115-20*. If miKb 
HjO is present, oi is formed, higher tem p s arc teip m e d 
The C tt extd for 1 hr at room temp with (NfDiS ^ 
soln The soly. cd the S is roughly p i o poitional to the 
coDcn. of (he <oln The ext is heated to 95* (o recover 
the S R. M Ldcester 

Inre^hgahocs in ^e preparation of lodma trout sea- 
weeds I Dry distillation of seaweeds Chieb hta 
Pkarm Ckm PesMfck Rip't (China) 1, No 1, 51-9 
(1935) — Dry distn of a typical Chinese seaweed gives 
C ZoP', mixed salu 11 7, bluk alk. diwiTate (da JACl) • 
12.5, ytHow aD: distillate (da 1D27) 7 1, tar Ijb and 
gases (by difference) 31.9% C. L Tseng 

A new method for rewoitnag of sninai waste into cyano- 
gen compo un ds V F Postniiov and T. I. Kusin 
Trent Inti Chem Teci Itcnere (U. S S R ) 1, 87-9 
(1935) — Destnictive distn of antral refuse (hoofs and 
leather waste, cootg about 10%N) at 850* andcondoctmg 
of the dec o r p n gases over C at I'Xfl’ are described By 
dflg the decompu. gases with the waste gases a yield of 9 
11-13.5% HCV and f/J% KII.. or about 00% utilization 
of the availilite N, was cfitained The waste gases are 
u-ed as a fuel Afiout 4% of an oil was obtained as a 
Irv-producl Chas. BlaiK 

Peat black A V Pamfilov Traai Inti. Clem 
Teel fC S S R.) 1, 15^1(19351 —Cbein 

and phyi properties of btacLs ebtai-wd bv carbonization 
• 4 t«at at U/t-l(ri)' are described Chas Blanc 


Removing SOj from fluegases (U. S pat. 2,021,036) 21. 


Witne and Giacomo Fauscr. Fr. 787,053, Sept. 16, 
1935 Casesobtainedby thecombustionof NHjarecooled 
to a temp at which a portion of the NOj seps as liquid, 
and srasfaed snth dil HNOi to absorb the reraainmg XOi 
Apartoftbissohi is heated to give off NOt which is caused 
to react, along with the NO- from the other step, with O 
and a sola of KrO, m dil acid, under pressure. Coned 
HVOt is obtained 

Bnbble tower for use in the production of nitnc acid 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours i Co Bnt. 4334272, Aug 6, 
1935 Divuledon432,S98 (C A. 30, 578'). The tower 
comprises cooling coils and deCectmg means supported on 
the iraj i and scrrouadiag the bubbler caps, said deflecting 
means, c. g , of crushed quartz, ceramic rmgs, fias or 
metal grids, being limited in extent so that a considerable 
space exist! between the upper surface of the material and 
the fiLti higher tray. 

ffilrogen oxides. Bamag-hfegum A -G. Fr. 786,953, 
Srpi. 14. 1933 Cases from the combustion of NHi are 
subriitts-d to a very rapid cooling durmg which the water 
sei>s ; they are then submitted to oxidation sod washed 
with very coned. IlNOi Xaj coned HSOtis oUamed 

Absorbing m&ogen oxides N. V. de Bataafsche Pe- 
troleum hlaatschappi}. Bnt. 434,302, Aug 29, 1935 
See Fr. 777,012 (C. A. 29, 3791') 

Snlfnnc acid Henry F. hfemam (to General Chemical 
Co) U. S. 2,023503. Dec. 3 A SOrOontg gas heated 
to at least about C^* ii passed into contact mth catalytic 
material to form and during the conversion reaction 
beat IS removed aitSoent to permit formation of com 
yields of SOt. The catalytic reaction ts earned out u a 
plurality of stags, vaporization of a hat4ranAs liquid 
semng to cool the first stage and resiiliing vapor brag 
used to cixil catal^K material in a second stage. App. 
s described. 

Snlfnnc aad hletaUgeseUichaft A -C Bnt. 433,676, 
Aug. 19, 193$. In producing highly coned HfOt by the 
condeosatioa of muU. of SOi aad 11|0 vapor, 

the gases, at above 300*, are passed opwardJy ti^ouj^ an 
■mgation tower, whereby a portion ii thetr RiSOi con- 
tent IS coodeaued , they are then aub:iected to elec. pptn. 
to nsBove the re^uai H|SOa, the acid recovered by the 
ppin bemg used for imgaung the tower. Cf. C. A. 29, 
3788* >*. 

Conditionffig hydrated alkali metal eilicatea Edwm 
Cowles and The Electric Smeltmg and Aluminum Co 
Bnt 431,b35, Ang 26, 1935 This c orrespond! to U. S 
14^^,497 (C. A. Z8, C95t’y. The treatment prevents 
durmg storage and is nstneted to hydrated atv»ii 
metal tibcates 

Synthetic ammonia I G. Farbound A-C (Chnsuan 
Schneider and Heinnch Butefiscb, mventon). Cer. 617,- 
&45.Ang 26, 1933 (Cl 12f. IDl). A N-H mut suitable 
fur the syslhsis ii NKt is obtained by distf dried 
hilnjnmoas fuel m a shaft furnace with a senes of boruoutal 
or slightly mchned grates fixed at mtervals up the shaft 
.4 conduit » azrang-d Just absTve each grate to run back to 
the apace below the grate In the example, dried lignite 
give! CO, 2115. CO 22 I, H 36 0, N 175. IJJ and 
bydrocarWis 25% 

Lithiimx compounds from impure solutions Henry S 
Cdtoo (to Grasselli Chemical Co). U. S 2,021,986, 
Nov. 26. A soln contg Ll, Na and R compds such as 
one from ore treatment is treated with Na metasilicate 
to ppt. Ll silicate, and the ppt. u sepd. and treated with 
an acid such as HCI to form a desired sol In salt, the 
soln. of which 1! sepd from the insol ppt. U. S 2,021,- 
9Sr relates to a process m which Li, Na and R compds 
are bached from an ore residue, Li is pptd as carbonate 
from the hot sc^ . the ppt. is sepd , the soln ts cooled to 
srp Na K cunpds from unrecosered Ll values and 
the rcsviuaj soln is returned to the leaching step An 
arrangemect of app ii descri*>ed L S. 2/51,988 m 
solves a process m which Li carbonate and other carbon- 
ates are pptd with a reagent such as NaiCO, and in which 
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a Li cornptl. w rcctncrcd from the ppt. by 
such oa HCI I tjPO. also may be formed. 

Alumina and tlkab phosphates from alummum phos- 
phate. Cliem. Werke vorm II & L. Albert Ocr 
I, jn, 001, Oct. 20, into (Cl. I2i. 31). Atldn to 510,400 
(C A.26, 2't41). As the caustic alkali soln required for 
ihc process of Ger. 610,400, use w made of the mother 
hciuors, contg caustic alkali and alkali aluminate, oli- 


acid I refractory catalytic mass, for tfTwtiog reaction of hydro- 
carbons such as natural gas with air for producing a gas 
mist, consisting essentially of H and CO and which is 
sulistantialiy free from COi and water. 

Reduemg iron contamlnstion of caustic soda solubons. 
AllKrt II. Hooker (to Hooker Electrochemical Co ). 

U S 2,021571, Dec 3. 1 or reducing the contamination 

by 1 e in 42-5f% solns of NaOII that have been coned. 


Iiciuors, contg caustic alkali anu aikaii aiuminnc, «•*- uy , c m irt yg ^ ~ 

lamed in the known process wherein (1) AlPO. is healed by esapn. from solas initially satd with respect to the 

to C00-S00° with c3U'>tic alkali, alkali carbonate or alkali comhincil Mly of NaOH, »lcs from which it rms 


sulfate and C, and (2) the melt us poured into water 
into a part of the mother liquor from the trcaimeol of a 
priccrtmg batch ol ASI'Oi 

Basic alums Kalumte Co Ccr C20,17t, Oct lo, 

1015 (Cl 12m 7) This corresponds to L’ S 1,914,175 
tC A 27, 43.’)'j>, but fives addnl details 

Ammonium nitrate Thaddaus Hobicr Ger (>14524, 

June C, l"i5 (Cl 12t C) Addn to 5n'>42 ( C A 26, j7(H(C 
JJ'<4) The method of tldiGia for prepg NlI.NOi by 
ncutrahaing 60% or over llNOj with NHi is roodilied by 
inating the NIhNOi l>c with HNOj under pressure in 
several stages 

Ammonium sulfate I rcdcric M I*y*el (to N k di 
Bataafsche Petroleum Maatsehappij) Brit 4*14,622, 
bepl 6, lUl.'i This corresponds to f r <<4515 (C A 
29, 2217‘), the SOj content of the sludge being reduced 
to 2% or less of its lljSO* content before trcaimtni with 
NH4 App IS described 

Ammonium sulfate from acid sludge Jan D Ruys 
(to Shell Duvclopmeni Co ) US J.'Cf.Md, lA-c 3 
Acid sludge from treating oil or tar with HibOt is mu 
irahzcd with NUi so that the resulting liquid contains less 
than \% free HiSOt while maintaining a Ump below 95* 
during the neutraliution and cfTeeting the neutralization 


formcil and any other salts as.socd therewith or present 
us contaminants and allowcti to cool, the soln. is agitated 
m contact with its own natural sludge not less than 2 1 hrs. 
at a temp of 16-35" and is clarified 

Litldum ffans Ileinrtch Hutte O. m b H (Conway 
I rcihcrr von Cirsewatd nnd Hans Weidmann, iavcniors). 
Gtr till., 379. July 2‘>, 19*) > (Cl 12/ 10) Addn. to (}00,- 
7(H(C A 28,7410*) The method of 600,704 for obtain- 
ing Li b> sinunng Li compels with NatS04 and K1SO4 b 
inotlifitd by replacing the N'a}S04 wholly or partly by 
alk earth sulfates, c g , CaS04 or MgS04 or a mist, of 
these An t sample Is given 

Sulfur na>mond 1* Bacon Ccr C20,I59, Oct. !'■ 
1935 (Cl 40.1 2l4t) .Set Bnt 375,370 (C A 27, 
4039) 

Free flowing powdered sulfur Perd W Wicdcr (to 
San I rancisco Sulphur Co > I S 2,022,79b, Dec. 3 
A mineral oil, such ns a light lubricating oil (stiitablym a 
proportion of about 1% or less), is incorporated in molten 
S nnd the S is then cooltd and ground, and is suitable 
lor dusting on vines, etc 

Sulfur from hydrogen sulfide The Girdkr Corp Ccr 
t-2t)52i., Oct 19. lUSI (Cl 12« 17) .Sec Pr 702.304 
{C A 28. 4574’) 


in a zone approx satd with (NHi)iSO< An arrangement , Sulfur and sulfur dioxide from pyntes Raymond T 
of app IS described Bacon Ger 6I7,(XV'J, Aug 22,1935(0 12/ 21). finely 


Banum hydroxide Chemuchc I abrik Coswig Anhalt 
C. m b II (Lduard van Drathcii, inventor) Ger 
020,170, Oct. 10, 1935 (Cl 12« I) Ba4(rO.),. oblamed 
os a by-product m the manuf of ff.O} from BaOj and 
H1PO4, IS heated with C to yield llaCt and P *1110 
BaCf IS treated with w-itcr to yield Cilfi and Da(OH)i 
The I* may Iw reconverted into HiPOi. 


Calcium bypo^onte pellets suiuble for trestiog water, 6 4312191, Aug 30, 1035. 


ground pyrites is heated as an air suspcasion to form £ 
and I'eS The I eS. stiU os an oir suspension, is burned 
m air to give SOi App for carrying out the process and 
(ollrctmg the S and SOi is descrilwd 

Apparatus for the eootmuous production of carbon black 
by the incomplete combustion of carbonaceous materials 
and deposition on a cooled surface Jan Dus(k. Pnt. 


bleaching, etc Walter S Bachman U S 2,u23,4.')9, 
Dec. 10. Stalile Ca hypochlorite pellets arc produced by 
mixing a CaSO, tnatenm such as plaster of Tans vrith a 
hypochlorite such as bleaching powder and with addn. of 
more than sufficient water to hydrate the sulfate, permu- 
ting the sulfate to hydrate at least partially omi then 
subjecting the mass to rapid dehydration to set the 
hydrated sulfate and avoid hypochlociic decompu. 


Active carbon Tranx Krczil Bnt. 434,4C1, Scpl. 2, 
1935 Sec Tr. 78.>.427 (C A. 50, 15«M'). 

Activemasses l.C I arbenind. A.-C. (rritzStfiwrncr, 
inventor). Ger. 517.59 1, Aug. 22, 1935 (Cl 12g.401). 
Active masses, especially for catalytic uses, are prepd* by 
drying irreversible colloids comprising n colloidal earner 
substance and a catalyst Thus, If, SO, is added to Na 
water-glass, to give a eWar RvOj sol Tb» va allowed la 


Anhydrous calcium sulfate. Sydney r \V Crundafl ^ form a jcUy which is ground up with U(3}(NOj)j, HgNOj 


(to Peter Spence & Sons, Ltd ) U S 2,021,910, Nov 
2f) Tor pro*lucing anhyd. ^SO, m extremely finely 
divided and amorphous form, hydrated ^SOi is treated 
with HjSO, for removing the combined water from and 
cflecting diMntegratKUi of the material, under conditions 
such as to avoid dissolving of the CaSO, or formation of 
sol acid sulfate 

Tm oxide. Marcel Leroy and Ilcnn Migcot (trading as 
Migeot Frercs !c Cic ). Bnt. 434,150, Aug 27, 19.15 
In the production of SnOj by osidaiion of pulverized 
molten Sn with hot air, the furnace chamber supplying 
themiit.of molten metallic Sn and hot air to a combustion 
chamber and the combustion chamber itself are Uiitally 
heated, e. g , to 1000®, to start Uic process, whereafter 
the Ump. in the combustion chamber is maintained by 
the lieai of combustion and a portion of this heat 
cuperated to maintain the temp. 

Cf C.A 29.6C3‘. 

Stabilizmg aqueous hydrogen peroxide solutions Allzert 
Kunz. IJ. b 2,022,''tjii, Dec. Antipyruic is used as a 
St abilizcr. 

Apparatus for production of carbon monoxide and hydro- 
gen gas from hydrocarbons such as natural ns CharU-s 
t.. Maier (to Thomas B. Swift). U.S 2,022,778, Dec 3 
s riescnlrtxl of an app with a porous 


' details a 


(NIl4)ik04. The mixl. is strongly heated to give a 
porous active mass Other examples arc given 

Catalysts. l.C rarbtnimhistnc A -G Bnt 434,141, 
Aug 27, 1015 Addn to 379,3,3> (C A 27, 4lKi) 
Metal sulfide catalysts for tlf^lriicltir hydrogfnalifin and 
other reactions art pupd by the action of thio salts on 
compds. of metals, other than alkali and alk. earth melaN, 
wlulc disperszd m a liquid medium Thio salts of Cu, 
Sn, V, Sb, As, Mo, W, Cr, Rc and Gc contg an alkab or 
alk earth metal or NH, as cation arc mentioned. The 
metal compd. may be an oxide, hydroxide or salt of a 
heavy metal of groups I to VIII Among examples, a 
soln. of TiCf, in C|II> iv added to a soln of Nil, thio- 
tungstate m cyclohcxyfimme, the ppt. u filtered, washed 
and treated with H at 3CX>-ftX)* 

Mmeral wool. John E. Morrow and Jesse B. Bamiit 
the furnace chamber 9 (to Alummum Co of America) U S 2,022,811, Dec. 3. 

Residues such as those left m obtaming alumina from 
liauxite arc mixed with an aluminalc-forming material 
such ns lime or Nn otide m the amt. necessary to produce 
a final mixt. contg an amount of nluminate-fomimg nia- 
lerial at least equal to that requind to convert the alumina 
in the inixt. into ahiminrtc, the niixt. is melted and the 
iiiolltn iiiatciial is passed through a stream of gaseous 
steam dihvercd at higli pressure. 


fluid siieli n 
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i9_glass, clay products, refractories and enajMEled metals 

C B BABTOH AX'D C. H EEMt 


Calculitios of the tneltme temperatofe of ■ elASS beteh 
on the bssis of the ehemicAl composition V t.Yuferev 
rmiij Inst Chrm Ttck /tunw-o (USSR) 1,95-7 
(1935)— The Bertrand formula (C /f. 20, 2C0) was 
used with fairly yood results Chas Blanc 

Melting glass with dust like sand A N. Dauvalter ’ 
Keram » Sleklo 11, No 8, 15-18(1935) — Comparative 
espts made with \'anous Lmds of sand used for melting 
glass are described Glass melted with dust-bke sand 
was of higher quality than that melted with ordinary sand 
Tables show the results M. V. Koniloidy 

Drying-ovensforglass-meltingsand. P. Jochiin. Ctas- 
tech Bet 13. 391-9(1933) J F. H>de 

Theory and practice of accelerated drawing of glass by ; 
the FouTCault method I I Kitaigorodsku Ketam • 
Stekla 11, No 7, 3-7(1935) —The chief defetls of the 
Fourcault glass produced in the U. S S R are its low 
chem resistance, great striation, and the presence of 
various inclusions, such as stones, cryst. formations and 
bubbles, these defects are due chiefly to an incorrect 
compn of the glass The latest intesUgations m Europe 
and the U S dealing with the compn , melting, coloring 
and cooling of glass are discussed, and the results of studies ‘ 
made by the Russian Inst, of Glass analyzed. Conclusions. 
(1) A coarse>grained batch melts much more slo«ly than 
a ^ne-grained batch, (S) during the melting of such a 
batch, the process of glass formation occurs very rapidly 
Constructional details to improve Fourcault machines 
are discussed ht V Kondoidy 

Selection of glasses with equal coefBcients c( eipansion 
V P Uspen'kil Trent Inti Chem Tech Irenere , 
(U S S R ) 1,05-100(1933) —Application of the Schott ■ 
and Winlelmarut formula (Ann Phis Chem SI. 735 
(1S94]} m the production of plate glass is discussed 

Chas Diane 

The time law of crtracbon of glasses £ Berger and 
W GeBcken NaJiintsjsentclia/im 23, 817-18(1935} — 
Attack of glass by acid-., alkalies, water, etc , follows the 
law. dx/dt — ke~*‘, m which x is the amt of glass de- 
composed and I the time The same function appbes to < 
cond change of water during the exta of glass powder 
The law holds as long as the SiOi skeleton remains intact. 
It u generally valid for activated adsorptioo (cf Ropnskfl. 
C. A 29, 1G95') Thu, view is supported by tbe fact that 
the dependence of k upon acid conen follows tbe Langmnir 
adsorption equation The same time law also bdds for 
oiidation of metals in air (Tammann), elastic after effect, 
vol change, etc , of chilled glass, change of transparency 
with radiation and gram growth ut cold-worked metals 
This IS probably due to the fact that the equation represents 
a special soln of tbe diSusion problem 

B J C van der Hoeven 

Extraction and analysis of gases from glass. R. H 
Dalton J Am Chem See S7, 2159-3(1935) —An epp 
is described tor collecting and analyzing the gases evolv^ 
by glass when heated electrically in vacuum up to 1400*. 
By means of a Pyres to-porcelam seal all wax and grease 
joints are eliminated. One to 0 01-cc samples of gas. are 
taken and analyzed for HiO, COi, SOi, O. H., CO and 
by difference for N» and other gases Results with some 
typical glasses show that HjO is usually the most abundant 
constituent CO is also nearly always present, though 
often In small quantity CO and H. are rarely present 
and there is never an appreciable residue of iDert gas 
Theamt of SOi,0.orCOiisconsiderableinspeciaIgl3sses 
P S Roller 

AppUcaboa of highly refractory siUmiamte materials 
m the glass industry A. A Litvakovskfl Krrom t 
Slekh 11, No 8, 26-8(1935} — Details of espts made 
with kyanite linmgs for pot and furnaces are given 
The results show that. (1) kyamte linmgs resist the 
attack of the glass mass well, and (2) tbe character of 
corrosion is diflerent from that appeanng m grog bncks 
while grog mues acquire a "sheir’-like appearance on their 


surface, kyamte linings become only uniformly thumer. 

M V. Kondoidy 

Black residne waste of the potassium ferrocyanide 
produebon as a suhsbtute for alkalies V. P. Yuferev 
and N P. Podkopaev. Tnns Inst Chem Tech. leanen 
(U S S R ) 1, 90-1(1935) —A good grade of glass suit- 
able for (he manuf, of bottles and other articles of dark 
color was obtamed by a partial substitution (up to 75%) 
of the black residue for NajCO. Chas Blanc 

ESect of temperature on the resistance of bottles K. 
H. Borchard and H H Achmed. ClashjUe 57, 517 
(1935) — Expts with dark bottles showed that their 
resistance diminlsbes by about 15% per degree cm heat- 
ing The resistance of light green Attics of the same 
compn for pasteunzing diminishes by 13% between 23° and 
71*. Resistance to thermal shock by heating from 2S* to 
80* yielded a breakage of 23% Progressive heating re- 
duces breaking to 0 M.V. Kondoidy 

Bottle glass F. Yuferev and V P. Uspienakif 

Trans Inst Chem Tech /tuxiw (U S S R ) 1, 101-9 
(1935) — The n-sc of various industrial alk. waste products, 
such as flotaticm nepheUte tailings, NaHSO,, Na-SOi, 
slag, etc , as substitutes for Na and K salts tn tbe produc- 
tiou of bottle glass is discussed The practical appbcation 
of the Tschcuschner formuU with Keppeler’s correetion 
(Clatfahttiotion 1, 100(1911)) is recommended C. B 
Gem glass Rudolf Hohlbaum Clashuiie 55, 407-9, 
420-2, 435-7, 459-7, 409-7J, 531-3(1035) —The produe- 
(too of imitation gem glass is described. This glass ts 
tuanuld in small plants and the methods cf production 
and comps are kept secret. Tbe manuf consists of 3 
mam parts (I) production of the basic or “composed" 
ghss; (2) grinding, and (3) working the polished glass 
so that It «qU be similar to gens The basic glass or 
“Slrass" (the name of a famous jeweler from Kdreaberg 
of the 17(b century) is a glass with a high lead content or 
IS free from lead but coniaios bone acid This glass ts 
colored with metallie oxides An account of the obtaining 
of imiiatioa diamonds, topazes, rubies, emeralds, sapphires, 
> amethysts, aquamarine, garnets, opals, etc , is given 

M V. Kondoidy 

Quabty control [in ceramic manufacture] P M 
Thorman BuU. Am Ceram. 5i>c. 14, 355-9(1935) 

C H. Keir 

Influence of gram of magnesite bnck on its properbes 
lleimann Salmang and Paul Nemitz Sprechsaal 67, 
717-19. 729-31, 745-7, 759-61, 775-8(1934).— Com- 
pressiie and translate strengths are increased by an m- 
' crease in formuig pressure and of fine grain content 
iiicrea.<ie of pressure in prepressing raises the temp of 
deformation, a certain content of coarse grain also raises 
the temp of the begirmmg of deformation The apparent 
porosity can be substantially reduced by prepressing and 
suitable grain sue. The finng shrinkage is decreased one- 
third with prepressure and suitable gram packing Micro- 
scopic examn. shows that increased fusion, increased 
I prepressure and an mcrease of fine grains gi\ e a penclase 
aggregate and belter knitlmg of the grams with each other 
C. B Jetmi 

Kaolm and clay Their diflerence in shrinkage and 
porosity. Albert Vasel Keram. Rundschau 43 , 543-1 
(1935); cf C. A. 30, 4t>9*— The greater shnnk-age of 
clay IS explamed by its smaller mol The greater porosity 
of kaolin after finng is explained by a liberation of SiOi 
and formation of mulbte, whereas with clay metakaolm 
S IS formed and no SiOi ts liberated. P. S Roller 

Inereasing pUstieity of kaolins and clays R. Angvo*'** 
kaya and I Romankevich. Krrom « Stekla It. No 7, 
27-32(1935) —Various theones dealing with plastimy 
are discussed and studies made by the authors desmbed. 
TTie increase of the capacity of absorbing 
“exchange" reactions with Na under the effect of NaUll 
IS very limited, and the plasticity of clav material is, there- 
fore, increas^ little The increase of the plasticity of clay 
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roatctlil by mcu» of tho nohanK of catioM oao l>o ob- 1 iincftf tho onataol whtte the raja htai! h pUetd, 


tamed by a gimultaneoui inerta« of the c.ipacity to 
by mtfoduem? admixu. with a frrat absorption and bt*h 
adiorbinz propcrtica. M- V. Kondoldjr 

Obtaining feldspar by means of flotation. G Gerth. 
Glnthutte 65, 61&-17(l'J'l'j) —Attempts to aep. feldspar 
and quartz from impurities present In pcjpnalitea, jtranites, 

syenites and feldspar aands were sueccssful »» sr a 


C. n. Kot 

Measurinf temperature during enamelmg and its 
appHcatioa In practice. Oskar Kerstan. GlnshUtle 65, 
617-20, 6.1J^7ll935),— Tlie advanuges of automatic 
control of temp are pointed out. Tlie temp, should be 
measure continuoasly In enamel ovens, muffle kilns, 
flue pipes and drying ovens. The temp, of the air-steam 


r/i7"fn**^?in-oo rni-TfiOT,! —A discussion of compn ^ burner should be measured periodically. The control of 
Si..'." ^rrVepn " "s' .h. ch», c»,rn of ,a, .nd In .he 

Deterioration of refractory brick In melting fumacea due 


to cracking C T. Richards Feuerungilech 23, 40 62 
(J935) — This detcftoration is dire W thermal and mtch 
causes or to a modification of the structure of the brick 
Cracking u due chiefly to rapid varulions in temp 
The sensitivity of bricks depends on structure, d , cond 


me sensitivity ni uricics criienu-i on airutiure, u , „ «/ 

and coefT of dilatation The more elastic and porous 3 
{up to a certain limit) the brick is, the lietter it resists 
temp, variations TTie structure is motlified during 
service because of the elTcet of temp and chem action, 
this change starts on the hot side of the brick and causes 
the two sides to have different structures, which may pro- 
duce cracks At V Kontloidy 

Effe^ of Insulation on the afhea refraetnrfes ot an open- 
heartir steel furnace roof Lewis B. Miller Dull Am 
Ceram. Soe 14, aS'MVtf 103.5) — Silica refractories after 
servKC show 3 lones The hottest rone consists chiefly 
of cTisfoViahte, the middle zone chiefly tndymite and 
the outer zone chiefly quartz The iron silicate liqual 
formed during service is less destnictive when the roof is 
lusuhted. Insulating will prolong the life of the silica 
refractories C. It Kerr 

Rammed tnlzes for cupola fursaces Alfred BorscI 
Feuerungtleek 23, 41-.3{1035) —Rammed mires are 
usually mists, of high-grade refractory qf/artrites with 
addns. of clay or kaolin as bond, having on acid character. 

The furnace should he heated slowly. The critical temp 
of highly siliceous materials lies between 10* and ihX)* 

If this span IS passed too rapidly, the mit may crack, spall 
or tts structure becomes loose A(. V Knndotdy 

Laboritory control in dry-proeets easmellng R D 
Cooke. Dull. Am. Ceram 14 373-4(1035). 

C. It. Kerr 

Evaluation of cUy for enameling L. Vielhaber. Emoif- 
wiren-Ind. 12, 273-5(1035) —The properties of ehy 
required tor enamels ate discussed The mtio of AltO, to 
SiOi in clay fs not determinative ^tiling tests do not 
show the suspending power of the emmel and are not 
comparable as the amt of water used is not known and the 
varying amt. of alkalies from the enamel when dissolved 


the chem compn of gas and flues, pressure in 
collector, steam and air pressure, are very important. 
Diagrams are given and analyzed, and defects due to 
escessive or insulllcicnt firing arc discussed. M. V. K. 

Minimum radius of curvature for enameled parts. 
II II Holscher Bull. Am, Ceram Soe. 14, 3t>!)-71 
(1035) — The mm. radius of curvature of iron to be 
lameted is */•« to C. H. Kerr 

Powdered enamel for bath tubs II. J. Karmaus 
Sprechtaal 67, 77S-8I7, 702 7(1035) — Prepn. of catlings 
for enameling is discussed Compn .analysis, charge to the 
wet mill and prepn of the ground enamel and frit are 
ositlmed The analyses and compn. of diflerent powd. 
enamels are tabulated and their characteristics ezplaincd 
C B.Jenni 


Significance of plastic masses, ceramic materuls and 
glass for the development of domestic raw materials 
(Spielvogcl) 13 K)cldahl flasks and other vessels from 
As-free glass (Lockemann) I Kaolin and clay (Vasel) 8 
Tray* for use m heat-treating ceramic articles (1/ S pat 
2.022.2fl.3) 9 

Glass 1 G rafl,cnind A.-G. (Paul Iluppest and Ilans 
’olfT, inventors) Ger f.20,317, Oct. 10, 1035 (Cl 
.325 2). In the manuf of phosphatic gloss transparent 
to ultraviolet rays, a salt of Nil, is included in the melt, 
whereby the tendency of the gbss to change in compn. 
under the action of the rays is restrained A phosphate 
ot NIf« or a salt of KIf< having a volatile anion, e. g , 
(Nltt)iCOi or KlLNOi. may be used. Tlie formation of 
hlntert may be ovoidcd by sddn. of an oxitltziag agent, 
e g , an alkali nitrate or BaOt In one example, a mut, 
6 comprising K,CO, 13 77, KNO. C.71, CaCO, 8 03, BaCO, 
3 22. MgCO, of 81 7% purity 18 63, HiBOi A1,0, 
28Jt and (NIDtHPO, 48.7 parts by wt. is fused in a quartz 
crucible to yield a glass of the compn. KtO 12 6, CaO 6, 
BaO 2 6, MgO 7.5, B,0, 17.6, A1 A 28 8 and P.Oi 
2fl 2% Other examples are given. 

Continuous renewal of glass In a drawing-oS basin 
attached to a glass furnace. Emile Roirant (toSw.anon. 

ss Z'rSuiir Th"'s.ir , 


sidered as const., however, in ordinary enamels, and the 
clay can be evaluated on its action alone Eipts with 
various German clays are described. M V. Kondoidy 
MUlng and melting enamel. C. A. Ottersbacli Cht~ 
hulte 65, 620-l(19'3S).— Directions for working and mix- 
ing the raw materials, and firing the eninjel are given 
Various types of furnaces are discussed. The melting 
tOTp. varies between 800* and lOOO*. An ovcrmcllKl 
white enamel becomes translucent, has a vitreous ap- 
pearance and has needle tappings. M. V. Kondoidy 
A method for testing the adherence of ground coats to 

14^371 ^m. Ceram. burring molten glass In a continuous tank furnace, 

ifu ^r.’. machine Is a modification Wm C favlor (to Comma Glass Works) II S 2 00'’ 

« NO. J Arbor fm. with nreraory orcrr.orrn „d, 

On. coT.r<o.t .n.m.l llni.h,.. P,B, rr^CToid cTl o 


pour Ja verrene). U. R. 2,023,745, Dec. 30. In drawing 
off glass in a rotating basin supplied by a glass furnace 
and covered for the larger part by the h«x)d of the furnace, 
the drawing ofl is eflected at a fixed station by means of 
molds successively immobilized at this fixed point and 
there is Imparted to the basin an intermittent movement 
of rotation such that a mass of glass cooled by a drawing- 
o(I operation efiects several revolutions before again com- 
ing to rest at the fixed drawingKiff station. App. ts 
described U. S 2,021,740 also relates to details of 
drawing off glass in n rotary basin of generally simitar 
character. 

Stirring molten glass in a continuous tank furnace. 


single cover <oat reduces the thickness of the enameland 
lessens chipping and cost. Precautions in manuf. ore 
C. 11. Kerr 

A. Rusher, Bull. Am 
^^^7(1915). — The gage depends for its 
-I I u magnetic circuit passing through the 

con 01 the gage head and through the sheet of steel directly 


Cooling Urge masses of molten glass. Geo. V. Mc- 
Cauley (to CoiTilng Glass Works). U. S. 2,022,216, Nov. 
2fl. Glass such as a large telescope disk of high silica glass 
IS rapidly cooled through its crystn. range to a temp, 
below lu softening point but above its annealing pome, 
and the exposed surface of the mass is reheated to permit 
the exterior to yield and compensate the shrinkage of 
the interior, and annealing is effected. App. b described 
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Appazitaa iot fnaavSaciyise of glassware ftsch as bottles 
Edward JliUer <to Lynch Corp ). U. S 2,022,939, Dec. 
3 Jlech features 

Apparatus for forming and gUxmg glassware. John C 
E Sschwab (to Hazel-Atlas Glass Co ) U. S 2^)22,780, 
Dec 3 Alecb features 

Apparatus for formmg glass lens blanks Albert K 
Cramer (to Alice D Cramer) U. S 2,023,781, Dec 10 
ilech and operative details 

Finishing the edges of glass sheets Gerald White 
(to Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co ). U. S 2,022,530, 
Nov 2C In finishing the edges of a sheet of laminated 
safety glass which have been previously sealed, an abrasive 
tool is used while supphed with a solvent for the sealing 
material such as kerosene and a diluent tor the solvent 
such as water when pitch or the like has been used as a 
sealing material App is desenbed 

Poli shin g glass by brushing with metallic bristles 
carrying a moist abrasive Bernard Long (to Soc anon 
des manufactures des glaces & produits chimiques de 
Samt-Gobam, Chauny A. Cirey). U S 2,023,275, Dec 3 
Various details of app and operation 
Apparatus for tempering sheets of glass Raymond 
Meer Fr 7SG.514, Sept S, 1935. 

Step by-step conveyors for glass-annealing leers Otin 
Maetz Brit 434,513, Sept 3, 1935 
Partitioned glass containers such as ink wells Carl 
G Hilgcnberg and Charles B Garwood (to Carr-I/Owrey 
Glass Co). U S 2,023,474, Dec 10 Various operative 
details 

Designs or lettering on bottles or other glass articles 
Alex Lmeip (to Winthrop Chemical Co )• U. S 2,023,- 
175, Dee 3 Designs are formed with an artificial resm 
hardened to an insol and infusible state, a soft filling agent 
such as asbestos powder and a dj’estuH pigmeat 
Preventing blumng of glass FeldatuehleA C vorm 
Loeb, Schoenfcld & Co , Rorschach Fr 760,720, Sept. 
9, 1935 The glass u coated with a layer of transparent 
material which will absorb water without modification, 
e g I viscose, casein or gelatin 
Multicellular glass Soc anon des manufactures des 
glaces et produits chimiques de Saint-Gobam, Chauny 
& Cirey Pr. 780,818, Sept 10, 1935 A mut of ground 
glass or fritted and ground vitrtfiabic matenats with one 
or more powd substances capable of liberating gases 
or vapors either by reaction between the added substances 
or with the glass or by simple decompn is heated to the 
temp at which the glass welds together by simple contact 
A mist of C, a carbide. Carborundum, Si or Fe-Si and a 
glass contg an excess of alkali or alk earth solfafe. or a 
mixt of glass, white SiO-, Na,SOt and C, or a miit of 
glass and talc or kicselguhr may be used. 

Compound glass Wm L.hlonroftoAmencanWmdow 
Glass Co ) Unt 434,314, Aug 29, 1935 Laminated 
^Jass rawfviaes a sibetJ ^flas.'v site oarer nrioee c/ jrAirf> 
IS fire polished and the outer surface ground and polished, 
united to a 2nd sheet, both surfaces of which are fire 
polished, by a cementing layer having preferably (be same 
refractive index The cementing la)er may be formed 
by applying a soln of polyacrylic and ester to (be s^ace 
of each sheet, drymg and uniting; or it may Consist of a , 
sheet of cellulose acetate or nitrate united by adhesive 
Safety glass Wm H Simmons, Henry Timms and 
Plastic Safeglass Syndicate Ltd Brit 434,229, Aug 28, 
1935 Compound glass is made by applying to a glass sheet 
a soln of partly polymenzed vinyl acetate and a plasliruer, 
e g ibenzylalc , tna volatilesolient.e g ,AcOBu,cvspg 
the solvent at below 100‘F , applying a 2Dd gla» sheet 
to the coated surface, pressing the assembly while raising 
the temp gradually to 15G'F , and removing the compn i 
extruded at the edges 

Safety glass Adolf Kampfer Fr 786,555, Sept 5, 
1^5 App for removing solvent from the mtermediate 

Laminated glass James V.' If. Randall (to Ltbbey- 
Owetts-Ford Glass Co ) US 2,022,479. Nor 26 
Each sheet of glass to be jomed is provided with a skin of 
resm material such as a polyhydne ^c -polybasic acid 


1 resm and Ibe sheets are joined by an inlerveniag trans- 
parent material such as a sheet of a cellulose ester compn 
placed between the coated surfaces and treated with a high- 
boiling low-vapor-pressure solvent such as dibutyl phthal- 

Apparatua (with rolls and bonding agent supply) for 
laminated glass manufacture George B Watkins (to 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Class Co ). U.S 2,022,481, Nov 26 
Vanous structural, mech and operative details 
^ £niless-cham tampmg machines for molding bncks, 
etc. Wm. Geo Chapman and Dunns' Engineering Woria 
Ltd Bm 433,761, Aug 20.1935 
Tile for use In the construction of furnace arches and 
walls, having a head portion formed to engage an anchor- 
ing member. hi H.DetnckCo Brit. 432,526, July 29, 
1935 The tile has on at feast 1 face senes of projections 
with intervening depressions, the ribs and grooves alter- 
} dating both along the length of the face and transversely 
across it. 

Ball mills with ceramic ware jars or linings Theodore 
J VoUkommer (to Vitro Mfg Co ) U. S 2.022,553-3. 
Nov. 26. Various details are described of mills suitable for 
grinding glazes, enamels, etc. 

Puniying granular sand Rob R. McGregor and 
Edwm W. lillotsoo (to htacbeth-Evans Class Co) 
U S 2.023,278, Dec 3. Sand contg. impurities such as 
Pe oxides, etc , which have a lower softening temp 
(ban that of the sand is heated to 1000-1600* for a tune 
sulfieient to form agglomerates contg impunties, and the 
•gglomeraies are removed from Ibe sand 
Toonel ovens, prunanly for pottery. Bernard J 
Moore Bni 433,037, Aug 19, 1935 The temp, of the 
mam heating tone, which is at a substantial distance from 
the entrance to the tunnel, is mamtamed mainly by com- 
bustion of fuel, e g , in mufSea, while la the sccoadary 
or entry beating zone the beat is mamtamed mainly by 
elec, reaistancts adapted to beat this tone throughout lU 
entire crcpss-seclion and situated at a relatively low level 
on the walls of the tunnel 

Elee^e furnace for belong poreelim with aetns let 
modJyug the atmosphere Sicmens-Schuekertwerke 
A -C. 1 r 787,000. Sept 16, 1935 
Trucks for conveyrng pottery ware through fcdns 
6 Bernard Joseph Moore. Bnt 433,473, Aug 15, 1935 
Trucks for conveying pottery ware through kilns 
Bernard Joseph Moore and Christopher Clifford Bnt 
433,497, Aug 15, 1935 

Checker brickwork structure for regenerator furnaces 
Bonnybiidge Silica and Fireclay Co Ltd and Walter 
McBryde Bnt 433,762. Aug 20, 1955 
Building and refractory blocks, etc Leslie E. Hamson 
and The Umworlh Brick A Tile Co Ltd Bnt 434,127, 

’’ Aug 23, 1935 Bncks, etc , for ovens, kilns, furnaces, 
etc . are formed by extrusion with a large no of relatively 
jwnalf And rirreJ}' spared npcrlnres anargtd so that the 
sepg walls are uniform in thickness 

Casting hollow refractory articles such as those from 
fused alununa Geo J Easter (to Carborundum Co ) 
U.S 2,023,(M4, Dec 3 In a mold which may be formed 
of suitably refractory material, a core is used of low- 
thermal capacity which may be formed of chromite or 
magnesia and which has a higher coefl of thermal ei- 
panxion than the material being cast 

Apparatus for smtermg refractory material such as m 
the manufacture of cemented carbides George F 
Taylor (to General Elec Co). US 2,022,523, Nov 26 
Structural details comprising a hoUow tube of metal such 
as Mo within which is placed a contacting hollow re- 
fractory heat<onducling C cylinder which serves to hold 
a charge under treatment 

Abrasive compositions Philippe VSgeh Jaggi and 
Diamaatschleiferei Voegeh & Wirz A -G Drit. 434,402, 
Aug 30, 1935 The corapns comprise diamond particles, 
graphite, FeiOi as English red or colcothar and a bond of 
niOH-uldehyderesio Inanexample, acomfui 
diamond dust 20, charcoal powder 50, graphite 50, 
colcothar 75 parts, a little powd PhOH aldehyde resm 
and sufficient liquid PhOH -aldehyde resm to make a paste 
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SiC in amt. to that of the diamond may be axlded- i 
The compn. may be molded onto a base of PhOH-aldehyde 
ream and the whole may be fiaed to a metallic support. 

AbrasiTC aitieles. The Carbonmdum Co. Bnt. 433,- 
725, An?. 20, 1935. A bonded poUshmg article, e. t- a 
wheel, comprises a poUshin? powder, e. z , pptd. Al>Oi. 
green chromic oxide, rouge, crocus and a bondmg ma- 
terial, e. g., ream, in the form of substantially discrete 
particles. The preferred method of malting the articles 
cocTprtses mtcnately mixing polishing powder and * 
powd. resin of approx the same fineness, compacting the 
mixt. without the sminltaneous application of heat under 
a pressure only high enough to form the article and curing 
at an elevated temp, without the application of such pres- 
sure as to compact the article farther to any substantial 
extent. 

Rubber bonded abrasive articles Richard II bfartm 
(to Norton Co ). US. 2,022,593, Dec. 3 An article j 
such as an abrasive wheel comprises grams of abrasive 
such as cryst. AljOi or SiC muted by a bond of hard vnl- 
canixed rubber contg an insol. fiuonde such as CaF, 
which improves the heat resistance and strength of the 
rubber at normal gnndmg temps. Cf C A 29, 312* 

Abrasive layers smtable for emery paper Gerhard 
Balle, Franx Grom and Karl Wolf (to I G. Farbenind 
A.-G.) U S 2,023,101, Dee 3 Abrasive particles 
are used with a bond includmg a hardened condensatioq 4 
product of maleic acid or its anhydride with castor od, 
etc. 

Abradant device luitahle for me on rollers of floor 


machines. Ludwig K. Heinnch (one-half to 
Edmund R.Aller). U. S. 2,022,190, Nov. 26. A sheet 
of metal such as steel carries a flat layer of fluffy 

steel wool, fibers of which arc fused to the metal sheet. 

Glazes. Rolf Vassel. Ger. 620,166, Oct. 15, 1935 
(a. 806 23.03), In the maeuf. of glazes contg- B, the 
js added as a mixt. of two or more unrefined natur- 
ally occnrrmg mmerals contg. B, at least one of the min- 
erals contg. an a^Vati compd. of B and at least one other 
of the minerals contg. an ali. earth compd. of B. Syc- 
thctmally prepd compds. of B may beadded to the mineral 
mixt. if desired. If the glaze so prepd. contains an excess 
of alkali, may be eliminated by addn. of an allc- earth 
chlonde, whereby an alVali chloride, which vaporizes at 
the worlong temp , a formed. If the minerals contain 
sulfatm as mipuntjes, the mut. may mclude also a reduc- 
mg agent, which may be an agent which a eliminated at 
the workmg temp , c g., graphite, or an agent useful as 
a component of the glaze, e g., Pb A sp compn. a 
described 

Roller apparatus for dry-coolmg fused enamels 
Firmitana bletallieramih GmbH Ger 620,271, 
Oct 17, 1935 (a 4Se 1). 

Steel enamel-coated ware Jacob E Rosenberg (to 
O. HommelCo). U S 2/)22,434, Nov 26 The surface 
to be enameled a treated with an ammociacal soln. of a 
Co compd. and the soln a evapd with escape of NHi 
and pptn. of Co hydroxide, the coated surface a then 
cover rt with a slip of prepd. enamel rendered fluid with 
water, which a dned and then fired. 
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Cement-water ratio a tmtpler method. 

Weraiseh. CenertU 43, No 12, 7-4(1935} — Diagrams 
and computations are presented which show that the ce- 
ment-water ratio is more easily osed than the water- 
cement ratio m designmg concrete mixts. R. W 

Clay-cTpsnm cement co mposition and maanfarture 
Peter P. Budnikoff. Cenertte 45, No. 7, 37-8, 42 


I C WITT 

Geo. R. and Reoji Norai. /. Sec. Cktm Ini , Japan 5S, SuppI 


btndiag500-3(1935), cf C A. 29, 6246‘.— Sulfate sobs , 
especially KaiSOi and hlgSO,, attached aH mortars con- 
siderably, partiruiarly those made from Portland cements. 
Chloride sobs., as NaQ and hlgOi, do sot attack the 
mortars so much. Cnnest mixts., such as blast-furnace 
slag cement and high-siLca Portland cement, showed 


(1935).--Coffipre3sive strengths of mixts. of clay, an- o go^ resistant properties to the salt sobs High-alumisa 


hydnte and hydrated lime are gives. R' W 

A stndy of the preparatum of a tpectfleabos for high- 
early-etrength Portland cement. C Ropert Cause. J 
Ricearch Sail. Bur. Slandaric 15, 421-39(1935) (Research 
Paper No. 839) P. S. Roller 

Lime modslus, Bme aaturatias and lime standard of 
Portland cement. Hans Kuhl. Tentnd -Zlf. 59, 1221-4 
(1935).— Different formulas are compared. P. S R. 

Productivity cf rotary Portland cement htTn^ v. I 
Serdyukov. Trans. Inst Ckem Tech Icanoto (U S. 
S. R.) 1, 110-15(1935 ) . — \ cnt. discussion of the p^orm- 
ance of Danish, American and German kilns. C B 
The “blown" cement bb. A. W. Catlm Ptl & 
Quai^ 28, No. 5, 23-4, 30(1935).— A "blown" kib « 
one m which all the secondary air is blown under pressure 
t^^Joad immediately phot to its discharge at 


cement was very stable toward the action of the solas . 
but Its binding and compressive strength were greatly 
affected EspU. data are given. Earl Eammermeyer 
Flexural strength predeteimbed E. W. Bauman 
CeruTcU 43, No. 11, 0-10, No. 12, 11-15(1935).— A 
description of methods for designing concrete for a specified 
modulus of rupture. Raymond Wdsoo 

The protection of concrete b sea water, l^chard Griin- 
Temnd-zit 59, 1185-6, 1203-3, 1213-15(1935).— A 
lecture. p, S. Roller 

Increasbg the Are resistance of masonry by smtable 
mortar composition of the plaster. Knsten. Tontnd - 
Z/g. 59, 1^>9-13(1935).— Masonry was surfaced with a 
mortar con^tmg of cement, June and sand with different 
addns. of gypsum, calves' hmr and grog. After 3 months 
the masonry was tested for fire resistance. Ten % gypsum 


. If bas the following advantages, s proved to be the best addn. both from the standpoint of 
Consmerable fud saving, initial cooling of the chaker, resistance and of strength. P. S. Roller 

• Light-weight building materials with foamy structure. 

“d Hans Welsch Angrw. CJurm. 48, 642-4 
chnker less dust^m grindabajty of the (1935 ). — A discussion covenag the available typ«, mfg. 

stea:^ capaaty ^f processes, mixing proportions and phys. properties. Five 

pl.«t reports Braa of 23 lb of rosi ijr^bbl so«h„ ij /,<. cS™. 27. 1303-5(1935) 

Addition of t,st ash to lior. to th'fotiSrriSSic '='^"‘.'’7 «■' E. L Brno, Co. for tit 

V.F.Ynlor„ s„dV.I.S»dSS.‘^^^,‘ £1 

consists of ff-naphthol m sob in a combination of 2 
grades of black fuel off; 6-B u-ses as a carrier a colorless 
petroleum distillate; 5-C same as 5-B but contains 
.... A.L.K. 


r - . — * •• *• Serdyukov. Trans. 

i^rt. Chem. Teek. Itanaco (U. S. S. R.) 1, 116-31(1935).— 
^be «« of fr«h and calcmed peat ash as an mgredient 
m a bymaulic mortar, concrete and building stones b 
• A Qias- Blanc 

i>ne expansion and corrosion of hardened mortar of 


J. See. Cktm. Iwi. 54, 3^7T(1935); 
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cf C A. 29, 3488'— A skirting board removed from a 
modern bouse showed dry rot, and the extent of decay 
as previously defined by R and L (cf C A. 29, 8276*) 
was not correlated with the more advanced stages of lungal 
attack This was shown by making chem analyses of 
various portions of the wood (i e , detg ash, FciOa, 
CaO, bot-IIiO-sol matter, alkali-sol matter, ceDufosc, 
Ilgam and pentosans) and comparing these with mycologi- 
cal data obtained from the Forest Products Research 
Lab Those parts of the board which showed the highest 
mech strength, the highest cellulose content and the 
lowest alkah-sol matter, showed the most advanced 
stages of fungal attack, by mycological examn In these 
findmgs, R and L claim further confirmation of their 
inorg infiltration theory The following precautions are 
given for wooden structures fa) careful attention should 
be paid to damp-coursmg, to remove the source of ions 
concerned m morg decay, (i) unprotected wood should 
not be fixed to lime plaster surfaces, (c) fixing timbers 
to wooden plugs with iron nails is to be discouraged 

Louts E Wise 

“Inorgame infiltration** theory of wood decay W*. G 
Campbell J Soe Ckem. Init. S4, 372-lT(l93o), cf 
C A 29. 4M2*, 8276*.— Polemical. Reply Cmest A 
Rudge Ibtd 374T. Louis E Wise 

Miaunizing wood sbnalu.ee arid swelhag Alfred J. 
Stamm and L A Itansen. Ini Ent Chem 27, I48fM 
(1935), cf C A 29,3487*— CeUosoheasanintcrmediary 
has been used for impregnating green or dry wood with 
water-insol waxes, oils and resins, this prevents to a 
large extent subsequent dimension changes and shnokage 
The treatment serves as a combined seasoning and anti« 
shnnlc impregnation particularly applicable (o refractory 
species of wood J. W. Shipley 


Pitch (for road coostructiont (Bnt. pat. -133,626) 21 
Plastic compns (in prepo of floor and wall coverings] 
(Bm pat 433,004) 13. Tar ((or roadtoaking] (Bnt pat. 
433,248) 21 S iscouscompn. [for use on roads] (Pr. pat. 
786,553} 13 


Cement Chemisebe Fabnk GrQoau Landsboff St 
Meyer A >0 Fr. 786,907, Sept 14. 1935 The early 
or rapid resistances and the process of Ktting of cement are 
regulated by ad^ng a mut of salts contg the cations 
Ca and A1 and the amons Cl, KOj, CKS, ClIiCOO and 
flCOO, and basic substances such as CaO, AliO, or salts 
havmg a basic reaction The A1 may tie partly replaced 
by Sn or Ti or other metals, salts easily decomposW by 
hydrolysis are formed Cf. following abstr 

Cements Chemische Fabnk Crilnau LaudshoS & 
Meyer A -G (Walter Kirchaer, inventor). Ger 620,393, 
Oct 21,1935(C1 805.105). *1116 hardening of hydraulic 
cements is accelerated by adding a mixt contg AlCb, 
CaCli, and either a third metal chloride or HCl The third 
chlonde is preferably an easily hydrolyzed chloride, e g , 
a chlonde of Ti, Sn or Fe Alternatively, FeCb or a 
chlonde of a metal of the 4tfa penodic group may replace 
AICli or CaCIi m the mut No proportions are specified. 
Cf preceding abstr 

Cements, etc Emilio Polzmetti Fr 786,631, Sept. 
6, 1935 The capillary holes between the grams of cements, 
mortar, etc , are stopped up by a mut of ppts of dif- 
fereut sp wts and mol sizes This e&ect is obtained by 
adding to the water used substances which will cause the 
pptn of stearates of Ca, Fe, Zn and At 
Sorel-eemest aiztvre coaUiniag bituimaoiia msteruJ 
Hiram S Lukens (to hlagnesium Cement Laboratones, 
Inc) U S reissue 19,779, Dec 3 A reissue of onginal 
pat No 1,724,945 (C A 23,4792) 

Apparatus for moldmg tubular arhclea from eemenb- 
hous and other zaatenals Harry E Dunn and Wm, E. 
Dunn Dm 433,591, Aug 16,1935 
Asbestos-cement sheets, etc Eric R llarrap Bnt 
433,973, Aug 23, 1935 A bard glossy surface, wluch wiQ 
not effloresce, is produced on the sheets, tiles, etc , by 
treating the surface with 1 or more oxides, hydroxides or 
insol salts of Zn, Ca and Mg and then either with an alk 


3 Silicate and a chloride soln. or with I or more solns of a 
ehlondej sulfate or phosphate that will react to yield the 
corresponding oxychloride, oxysulfate or oxyphosphate 
In 1 example, a base mut of ZnO 5, Ti white 2, SiOt 1 5 
and HtO 20 parts is applied to the moist sheets and 
smootfaed, a 2itd layer of soap 1, ZnO 2 and ffiO 320 
parts IS then applied and the surface is brought to a gloss 
by hot irons, when the cement has set hard, the surface 

2 IS treated with a solo of Na or K silicate and the sheet is 
dried and stored at about 300*P , after which it is treated 
with a ZnCh soln (20-30* Twaddle) and dned again 
Cf C. ^.30, 696*. 

Bags suitable for boldmg cement, etc Joseph D 
Cramer (to Chase Bag Co ) U. S. 2,022.501, Kov 26 
Various details are described of a cloth bag lined with 
crepe-paper plies and with a layer of asphaltic material 
securing together the plies of paper and with a binder of 

3 other mateiul, less readily softened by beat than asphalt, 
imamg the cloth and paper plies A latex adhesive may 
beused 

Rotary drum for pretreating cement meal or like ma- 
terials With furnace gases Fried Krupp Grusonwerk 
A -G. (Georg Ruppert, inventor) Ger 620,440, Oct. 
21. 1935 (Cl 80e 14 10). 

Rotarykilns. JohanS Fasting Bnt 433 224, Aug 12, 
1935 la a cement kiln hartng in the drying and preheat- 
* mg zones groups of heat-transmitting elements, e g , 
chains, in contact with which the gases flow in series, the 
charge is divided into sep streams, each stream coming 
into contact with 1 group only of said elements, and all 
the streams are united to flow through the hotter zones 
of the kiln 

Rotair kilas asd coolers for the maaufactuxe of cement, 
etc hlikael Vogel-Jprgensen But. 432,892, Aug 6, 
S 1935 The chains suspended therein have circular links 

Concrete I C Farbeuad A «C Ger. 617,867, Aug 
27, 1935 (Cl 805 1 05). A concrete resistant to chemicals 
and of great hardness, suitable for constructional work, is 
made by mixing sand and cement with an Fe oxide mat. 
obtained by reducing org niiro compds with Fe. PbNOi 
slurry reduced by Fe is given u an example of the Fe 
oxide mut. 

Concrete containing powdered aluminum Karl P. 
0 Billner (to Indurated Concrete, Inc }. V. S 2,023,001, 
Dec. 3. Toa concrete mut. comprumg cement, sand and 
aggregate, there is added about 0 06% (or less) the wt 
of tbe dry cement powder of powd A1 which serves to 

produce a concrete of high strength 

Tieatiog fresh concrete. Orta E. Hood U. S. 2,023,- 
837, Dec. 10 An exposed cement concrete surface such 
as that of a concrete pavement is treated with a blanket of 
heat-msulatmg foam such as may be formed of sulfite 
' cellulose hquiw, glycerol foots aud Ca-Mg chloride, 
followuig initial set and within tbe period of final set, 
which serves as a protecting and water-retaining material 

Light cellular aggregate suitable for use m concrete 
Andrew L Ctadney (one half to Marshall S Hanrahan) 

U S 2,021,956, Nov. 26 Broken pieces of well-consoli- 
dated tuff or pumicite are subjected to a temp to cause 
iDCipieut fusion and generation of gas within the pieces 

8 substantially to increase their bulk, while tumbling tbe 
pieces about to prevent agglutination 

Apparatus for centnfugally moldmg hollow concrete 
pile sections Geo E. Mitchell Bnt 431,538, Sept 4, 
1935 

Concrete-block-making machines Thomas Malone 
Bnt. 434.963. Sept. 12, 1935 

Road materials. J. R Geigy A -G Bnt 434,159, 
Aug 27, 1935 See 1 r. 778,635 (C. A. 29, 4917*). The 

9 bituraiDous substances may be omitted 

Material for road surfaces and paring blocks Bernard 
W. D Lacey and Percy J Bawcutt (to Dunlop Rubber 
Co Ltd JUS 2,023,688, Dec. 10 To a base such as 
coocrete blocks, successive layers of rubber crumb are 
appbed in admut with a relatively highly coned aq dis- 
persion of coagulated rubber, the successive layers dif- 
fering ui proportion of enirob and dispersion and contg 
diSenog portions of compounding ingredients such as 
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olcate, latei, cement, etc., to give different degrees 
of hardness and resiliency. 

Bituminons paving material Walter II. I lood. U. S 
2,023,063, Dec 3 Mmeral aggregate such as sand, stone 
or gravel is coated with bituminous material such as nn 
asphalt cement , and powd AI stearate or the like is added 
to sep. the coated particles Oil may be used with AI 
stearate, etc , in a modification of the process 

Aqueous bituminous emulsions suitable for use m road 
buddmg, etc Ulnc D Bray and Lawton B. Beckwith 
(to Union Od Co of Calif ) U S 2,022,229. Nov 26 
An emulsion of the stow-breaLing type is prepd by com- 
mingling melted bitumin with an aq soln contg enemul- 
sifying agent such as NaOH or a soap and after cooling 
to bdow about 38° addmg a small proportion of a stabiliz 
mg agent such as Na casemate, the stabilizing effect of 
which IS lessened when added at higher temps 

Macadimued roads I G rarbemndostric A -C 
Brit 433,957, Aug 23, 1035 Solid panicles of MgCh, 
which has a thawing and dust-la>mg action, arc incorpo- 
rated m a road structure, each particle being embedded m 
or enveloped by a solid or plastic medium adapted to allow 
gradual access of moisture thereto Wax, paraffin, tar, 
pitch or bituminous substances may be used lo envelop the 
particles 

Bxpansion-jomt filler suitable for use in highway coo 
struction Herbert C jussen (to Philip Carey Mfg Co ) 
U S 2.023,529, Dec 10 A slab-liVc product comprises 
a core of resilient rubber matenal interspersed with sep 
air cells and surface layers of weather -resisting plastic 
material such as asphalt compn adapted to be displaced 
by pressure so that it may be carried over and form a shell 
on the edge of the core 

Rubber compositions I G rarl>enmdus(nc A -G 
Bnt. 433,741, Aug 20,1935 Bui/Jing merturr are prepd 
by treating an aq emuUion of vulcanized or unvulcanizcd 
rubber with an alkali silicate and a powder contg a sub- 
stance sparingly sol in ItjO and capable of reacting with 
alkalies. The basic character of the alkali silicate is thus 
destroyed so that hardenmg and coagulation take place 
The HjO of the mortar may he absorbed by the addn. of, 
e g , CaSOi, cement, kic<etguhr Pmulsions, e g., of 
asphut or Cifft, may be incorporated fn examples, 
mats, of boras, puUcnzed quartz and p-toluene$ulfo- 
chlonde or NajSir« are added to a rubber emulsion contg 
Na silicate. 

Buddmg material Ernst K6ppe Ger 620,293, Oct 
IS, 1935 (Cl SOb 21 04) Waste Ca compds from the 
ammonia-soda process are mired with cement and a filter 
of low sp gr , and after addn of aq waterglass soln the 
mixt. is compressed mto bricks or plates and then dried 
A specified compn contains dried waste Ca compds 50, 
Portland cement 30, wood shavings 15 and waierglass 
5% 


1 Bnildmg slabs. Evan 0 Williams and Arthur P. 
Laurie. Bnt. 434,827, Sept. 10, 1935. The slabs are 
formed of granulated cork intied with a binding agent 
comprising Na silicate and reinforced with a flexible 
fibrous matenal embedded in the slab and (or) secured to 
at least 1 surface thereto The cork may be treated with 
a soln of Na silicate and molded into a slab as described 
in Bnt. 290,042 and 346,516. After drying, the slab 
may be treated with CaCl- soln 
* Filling cracks, etc , m masonry structures Perry M. 
Moore U. S 2,022,&47, Nov. 26. A filler for cracks, 
fissures, etc , in masonry comprises a waxy substance 
such as ceresin wax and a smaller quantity of a solid mert 
mineral matter such as diatomaccous earth which has a 
greater affinity for the waxy matenal than does the mas- 
onry structure to be treated. Cumar resm also may be 
added 

3 Slabs for floors or walls Richard Lattorf (to The 
United Limmer and V’orwohle Rock Asphalte Co Ltd ) 
Bni 433,017, Aug 7, 1935 A slab having sound and 
heal insulating properties is provided with an upper or 
wearing surface of artificial stone, formed of granular 
natural stone of rough texture with a matrix such as port- 
land cement mortar, united with an underlayer of asphalt 
with or mthout other ingredients 

Asphalted felt-base roofing matenal Charles J Mer- 

4 nam (to Stephen G Wright) U S 2.022,429, Nov. 26. 
An asphalt-satd felt base is provaded with an air-blown 
asphalt coating over an intervening layer of dusted-on 
inert powder such as talc or mica or Zn stearate 

Apparatus for saturatmg roofing felt with molten as- 
phalt Geo P Heppes (to Patent and Licensing Corp.) 
U S 2,023,019, Dec. 3 Various structural, meeb. and 
operative details. 

. Pacing floors and walls Biespeker and Co Ltd and 
Leonard T Rackbam Bnt. 433,913, Aug 22, 1935 
rioors, etc., are faced with a mist of cement and granu- 
lated cork, e. g , Portland cement 1 and cork 2 parts, 
which IS troweled off, rolled and. when set, rubbed smooth 
with a stone 

Preserving vegetable-fiber materials such as wall-boards, 
etc rrancisE.Cislak (toPeterC. Reilly). 118.2,023,231, 
Nov. 26 The material is impregnated with a fungicidal 
6 water-insol borate such as that of Zn or Cd and also with 
acenapbtbene, fluorene, anthracene, phenanthrene, carba- 
zole, a tar acid which b solid at 40* and which may be 
cblonnated or nitrated, or a metal salt of such a tar acid 

Paper for plaster boards, etc Wm. A. Richardson. 
Bnt 43-f,< <8, Sept 9,1935. In the manuf. of paper to be 
u«ed in making gypsum laths, etc , anhyd , hydrated or 
partly hydrated CaSO, is included m sufficient amt., e. g , 
1-10%, to insure that when such paper is applied to a 
' mixt. of plaster of Pans and H,0 there is no retardation 
of the crystal bond between the paper and the plaster. 
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A C FIELOVBR AftD 
The manufacture of liquid fuel from vegetable oils, n 
Euffwe C. Koo and Shm-Mmg Cheng. Chinese Industry 
1, 2021-39(1933). — The vapor-phase and catalytic crack- 
ing of vegetable oils are studied. By carrying out the 
vapor -phase cracking of rapeseed oil at lOOO’F. and feed- 
ing the oil at the rate of S 30 cc /mm , a 76% yield of 
erode oil (sp. gr. 0 837) is obtained. The slower the rate 
ol adda. Of the vegetable oil, however, the higher is the 
percentage of gasoline fraction in the erode oil. Too slow 
a rate of addn. causes, on the other hand, excessive de- 9 
rompn and hence lowering m the yield of crude oil. The 
highest yield of gasolme fraction is obtained by addine 
the vegetable oil at the rate of 2.15 cc./mtn , when the 
weking is ^ed wt at lOOO'F., the yield of erode od 
anf- ^.1 being 70%, of which about 

40 /o dist^ below 200 (gasolme fraction) Rmniaf 
eipts. with soybean oil, cottonseed oil and China wood 
oil (tuRg oQ) gave similar results. In the study of catalytic 


A1J>CN n EOIBRY 

crackmg, NaOII or CaO is used as the catalyst, better 
results being obtained vnth the stronger alkali (NaOH). 
At 800°F rapeseed oil yields 56 25% of crude oil, of which 
52 7% belongs to the gasoline fraction. In either of these 
processes, a higher fraction obtained on redistg. the crude 
oil resembles kerosene and can be used m its place. By 
muing the crude oil with the vegetable Oil itself, an oil 
suitable for use as fuel oil in Diesel engines is obtained. 

C. L. Tseng 

Motor fuels of hlgh-octane-blending value produced by 
thermal process. P C. Keith, Jr., and J.T. Ward Oii 
fliidCar/.34, No 28, 36,37, 39(1935). J. R. Strong 
Snifnr compounds present m motor fuels affect lead 
responsiveness. W. A Schulze and A. E. Buell Oil 
22-l(1935).-See C. A. 29, 
• J. R. Strong 

Petroleum refiners view development of high-speed 
Diesel-engine fuel. Wm. Mcndius, W. Amslee and C H. 
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ScWtsman Oil and Gas J. 34, No. 26, 76, ?»-80{lTO5).— 
The specifications /or Diesel fuels are pven Tiro er^es 
of DieseUuelare thought to bFCsufficient if thtenKiscbutldee 
would cooperate with the refiners J. R- Strong 

Characteristics of U2tenisl>combustioo enEhtes ttaing 
buUse-air mixtures C J Vogt Oil and Gas J. 3i, 
No 26, 62,54,55(1935). J R Strong 

Cost of operating automotive Diesels eompued with 
gasoline motors C G Anthony Oif and Gas J, 34, 
No 27,35-30(1935) —A shows graphically that operation 
of Diesel-powered trucks costs 72% as much as gasptioe 
(rucks J. R. Strong 

Fuel for high-speed Diesels G C. Wilson Potter 79, 
553(1935), cf C A 29, 7609’ —Typical Diescl-fuel 
specifications are tabulated Viscosity and igaition 
characteristics are the 2 most important properties Cct- 
ene no for fuels from Am crude oils are 33-75 and 35-55 
for gas oils from cracked stocks Aldenll Emery 

The quahties of fuels for Diesel motors t J. Mesurier 
and R Stanfield Ra eombutIMes (tquufes 13, 201-8 
(1935), cl C A 28, 7495' —The construction of very 
sensitive motors has led to the adoption of too cestncttve 
specifications for fuel, based on incomplete theory. From 
the conclusions of the committees of the various societies, 
the readiness of combustion and viscosity ts the most im- 
portant Too much importance w placed on the distn 
curves Lab tests for C residue are not anfficiently in- 
dicative, a 4% (Conradson method) residue fuel having 
functioned satufactonly for 7000 hrs The corrosion effects 
of S are negligible, especially when contrasted with other 
elements of wear, up to 2% S For ash and sediment, 
ordinary filtration is insufficient. For bard asphalt, 1% 
It the max Halsey E. Silhman 

Factors ot tegulataoo of Diesel motors. Read Raiee. 
Rev eembustibles lijuidet 13, 338-61(1035) —Photo- 
micrographs are shown of sprays of liquid fuels m which 
different types of injectors are used. H C S 

Charaetenshc regulations of various countries cooeera- 
mg dissolved cylinder acetylene. Oloch-Sfe and Pterve 
Roscmberg J acdyiine No OS. 080-03(1035) — 
A summary of the cylinder acetylene regulations m the 
following countries Cermsny, Eoglaod, Australa. 
Austria, Belgium, Canada, Spam, U. S ■ Egypt, France, 
Greece, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Morocco, Nor- 
way, Poland, Portugal, Switzerland, Syria. Tunis. 
Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, U. S S R. and IniernaCional 
(Convention of Berne, 1024). Albert S. Carter 

Conversion of methane to acetylene. M C. Simon 
J aeHyline No 94, 073-77(1035).— A review. 

Albert S Carter 

Use of calcium catbide in low-temperature fractional 
distillation J. Arnoul de Grey. J acdyiine No 96. 
1005(1035) —In the destructive distn of low-grade fuels, 
e. g , French lignites, CaCi was added up to 5% In 
proportions up to 2%, improvement was observed; a 57% 
mestase. was nhvamed m oil h below 210* -with 400% in- 
crease in gasoline cut (essence) after phenol removal and re- 
fining Albert S Carter 

Some coat researches— their significance to the coal 
industry A McCulloch Ckemislry 6r Industry 1935, 
097-1004— A tevKW of the work done in pure coal re- 
search on the action of solvents, oxidizing agents and Cl 
on coal and coal carbonization Joseph K Wells 

The "Chance" sand-flotation system of waslring coal 
A B Price Iron fir Coal Trades Rev. 131, 719-21, 
762-3(1035) D.S 

The clarification of washery water and the recovery 
of coal slurry J L. Lewis Colliery Guardian ISI, 
895-7(1035). E II 

"Sensitization" and other observations oo sfony 
flocculation C T. Wilkms / Sot. Chem Ini. 54, 
391-3T(1035) —Starch and gelatin are good flocrnlalora 
for coal washery slutrita Starch is capable of fioeculatmg 
suspensions of closely graded coal particles up to 03 inm 
diam Negatively charged slunies appear to be floccu- 
lated by either negatively or positively charged gclatm 
Wetiing agents had Uttle effect on the settling rate of a 
slurry Certain difficult slurnes could be sensitiz^ by 


the adds, of wetting agents so that they became more 
easily flocculated by starch or gelatin J. H W. 

The determlnslion of nitrogen la coal by the Kjeldahl 
method, using selenium as a catalyst H E, ^ossley. 
J. Sot Cheifi. Ini. 54, 367-9T(1935) -The effects of the 
rate of heating, moisture, temp of the boiling soln. and 
the afler-boiling period were investigated The following 
modified Kjeldahl method was developed: Thirty ec, 
ofcoflcd H|SO« 1$ added to a mht. of 1 g coal, 29g. KaSO< 
and 0 2 g. Se. The flask is loosely stoppered with a glass 
bulb and heated at a predetd. rate This rate shall be 
the Dim one of the mm tune of clearmg. Digestion is 
earned out for I hr, afler clearing and (be N detd as usual 
Joseph H. Wells 

Dust in coal mines, its formation and control. A. M. 
Bryan. Iron fir Coal Trades Rev. 131, 807-10(1935), 

D. S. 

Relation of steim-generatlng equipment to preparation, 
selection and burning of bituminous coal D G Bailey 
Am. Inst. ifiRing Mel Engw. CantriJtdion No 93, 10 
pp(193S). Alden K. Emery 

Purified steam economics. TredenckG. Straub Paper 
Ind. 17, 572-^(1035}.— A discussion of the difficulties 
which may be caused by impurities m steam, and of the 
ecoaomies effected by purifying steam. A P.-C. 

Marshland utihxatlon and peat coUng W. Wielandt. 
Antevs. Chem 48, 632-6(1035); cf. Boye, C. A. 29. 
S251‘. — A comprehensive discussion of the economic and 
tech, aspects of the problem. Karl Kammermeyer 
Ponher experiments upon the water-gas process J O. 
King, B H Williams and R. V Thomas Pept. Sa 
Ini. Research, Fuel Research Tech PaPer No 43, 5S pp 
(19M). cf. C. A. 26, ^02’. — Clinker accumulation in 
tbe generator m eliminated by keeping the temp of the 
hottest part of the fuel bed sufficiently low to avoid fusion 
of the coke ash into hard conglomerate masses and by 
keeping the zones of high temp away from the walls of 
(be generator by inducing tbe air cunents to flow mamly 
m (be center of the coke charge Under these conditions 
the output msy be reduced by about 50% but the thermal 
efficiency increases about 26%. Tbe higher the fusion 
(emp 01 tbe ash the less is the reduction in output. For 
greater efljcieney during the blow cycle, the rate of blow- 
ing should be as great as practical limitations allow, the 
period of blowing being reduced so that tbe optimum temp. 
IS not exceeded In this way the percentage of CO and 
other thermal losses are reduced. Alteration of the size 
of the coke between 2- and 3 in pieces and from 0 to 1-m. 
breeze has only a slight effect upon tbe thermal efficiency 
of the process A greater output can be obtained with the 
smaller coke by increasing tbe vol of air per blow. Gas 
cokes made in horizontal and vertical retorts from the 
same coat behave nearly alike The thermal treatment to 
which tbe coke is subjected in the upper part of the gener- 
ator levels out any differences that may onginally exist. 
Low-temp, cuke bikavts diffwtutly owing to tts greater 
activity to CO» during the blow and its higher content ot 
v^tile matter Joseph H. Wells 

Dew point of flue products from manufactured gas com- 
bustion. Jesse S Yeaw and Louts Shnidman Ind 
I Eng Chem 27, 1476-9(1035) — Cxpts were carried out 
to det the actual condensation temp (dew point) of flue 
gases from combustion of manutd gas as compared with 
the calcd temps The true dew points were found to be 
about 10* higher than the calcd temps, with no excess air 
The difference is attributed to the effect of SO, derived 
from the combustion of 9 grains of S per 100 cu ft. ot the 
manufd gas. J. W Shipley 

Improved low-temperature analysis (or measuring gas 
' residue content W. W, Robinson. Jr , and F N Laird 
<W and Cos J. 34, No 28, 26-27(1935).— R. and L 
describe improved app for measuring residue on low-temp 
analysis ol gas This eliminates the inaccuracy of em- 
pirically calcg. the residue as hexane m tbe case of wet 
gas and pentane in the case of dry gas J, R S. 

Rubber In the gas Industry C R. Austen Trans 
Inst. Rubber ImT. 11, 264-82(1935).— Sec C. A. 29. 
2603’. C. C. Davis 
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T»r products for water- and damp-proofing. R. O. 
Rhodes and E. H. Hyde. Ind. Eng CAfw. 27, 140S-10 
(1935). — ^The discussion relates particularly to the build- 
ing trades. h W. Shipley 

Review of developments In heavy oil tar and emulsion 
handhng P. T. Dashiell Am. Gas Assoe. Monthly 17, 
426-30(1935). E H 

Rubber in the gas industry (Austen) 30 Pulvenzed 
coal for blast-furnace use (Campbell) 9 System for 
fractionating natural gas and other gas mixts by lique- 
faction (Ger pat 620,077) I NH4 sulfate from acid 
sludge (from treating tar with HiSO»l (U S pat 2,022,- 
813) 18 Catalysts (for hydrogenation) (Bnl pat 434,- 
141) 18 

Motor fuel Rudolf Pawlikowshi Ger 620,25'), Oct 
17, 1935 (Cl 235 4 02) In the manuf of powd coal or 
coi-oil mixts for use as motor fuel, the powd coal is 
pretreated by sepg it by a known wet sepg process into 
fractions of bigh- and low-ash content, the btter fraction 
being then reground in a liquid Various details are 
given 

Liquid fuel Arthur A Roberts Drit 434,103, Aug 
27, 1935 Fuel for burners or Diesel engines is obtained 
by emuhifymg a mmor proportion of HiO in oil fuel by 
means of casein or a carbohydrate colloid, e g , starch 
Agents controlling combustion, e. g., D compds and (or) 
NaCl, and C|«Hi to reduce the Mscostty, may be added. 
Cf. C. il 30,608* 

Liquid fuel Arthur A Roberts and Clifford W. Smith 
(legal representatives of Arthur A Roberts, deceased) 
Ont. 434.180, Aug 27, 1935. Divided on 433,348 
(C. vl. 30, 593*) Liquid fuel, e g , oil or coal-oil sus- 
pensions, has a B coinpd insol in HtO or oil distnbuted 
therein to control combustion or increase the effective 
temp, of combustion Up to 10% of lltO may be added; 
the viscosity may be reduced by a ‘‘cutback.’* e. g., 
Ci«Hi In an example, 40 lb. of coal passing a 200-mcsb 
Kteen is stabilized in 55 lb of petroleum oil by 0£ g. 
casern in 96 g. 11,0, together with 1% of a borosilicate. 

Atomiser for Lquid fuels. John G. McKean and Robert 
r. Jones. U. S 2,023,767, Deo. 10 Structural and 
operative details 

Solid fuel. Wilhelm Groih. Bnt. 433,239, Aug. 12. 
1035. See I r. 775,14.1 (C A 29, 2338‘) 

Hydrogenating carbonaceous materials International 
Hydrogenation Patents Co Ltd Bnt. 434,624. Sept 5, 
1935 This corresponds to Kr. 775,202 (C. A. 29, 2t>96*), 
all parts of the app coming into contact with the bot 
reagents being so coated. 

HydrogenaUng carbonaceous materials International 
Hydrogenation Patents Co Ltd Fr. 786,937, Sept 14, 
1035. Id treating carbonaceous materials with hydrogen- 
ating gases in the presence of halogen, balohydnc acids or 
compds. capable of liberating halogen or balohydnc acids 
under the conditions of working, e g., PhCl, CCb, NH«C1 
or HCl, the reaction is carried out in the presence of finely 
powd. metals disseminated in the materials treated Fe, 
Ni, Co, Zn, Al, Sn, Pb, Cd, Cr, Mn, Ti, Ag, Cu, Mg, Be, 
b ' j ** bronze, magnalium or Al bronze may 

Des^ctive hydrogenation. International Hydrogena- 
tion Patents Co. Ltd Bnt. 434,307, Aug. 29, 1935 
in the destructive hydrogenation of coal dispersed in cmI 
the dispwsion is heated m a preheater so that the time of 
Mjoum thwm at 260-410’ is less than 200 sec., preferably 
less than 100 sec. The lime of sojourn m the range 370- 
410 IS preferably more than 2CM0 sec. The time of 
sojourn IS adjusted by adding H at different points in 
the preheater or by adjusting the dimensions of the 
Preheater. 

VemMl retorts. Frederick J. West, Ernest West and 
a Improvement Co. Ltd. Bnt. 434.503, Sept 

u ^ '^"I'onizing retort with a minor axis of normal 

ength has its major axis dimension considerably increased 
and IS provided, at the lower end, with 2 verucal helical 


1 coke otractors arranged side by side in the direction of 
the major axis and driven in unison from a common shaft. 

Vertical retort settings John Roberts. Drit. 433,702, 
Aug. 19, 1935 The setting comprises superposed sets of 
mtcrconununicating horizontal heating floes supplied by 
burners which are so set and spaced that a general circula- 
ttoa of heating gas is maintained at high velocity. 

Gas-fired honzontal retort settmgs. Samuel Moore. 
. Bnt 433.961, Aug 2.3, 1935 

“ Crushicg-mill for coal, coke, etc. Thomas A. Long 
andW'm W Potts Bnt 433,738, Aug. 20, 1935. Addn. 
10 387,508 (C A 27,4909). 

Coal, coke and other crushers British Jeffrey -Diamond 
Ltd and Jame.s W Pickering. Bnt 433,950, Aug. 20, 
193S 

Apparatus for separating matensis such as coal from 
slate or cinders by their different fnctional resistance 
3 Frank Pardee and Frank Pardee, Jr (to Anthracite 
Siparator Co ) L S 2,023, 2SG, Dee 3. Structural, 
mech and operative details U S 2,023,287 also relates 
10 app for effecting simitar sepns 

Pneumabc cleaning of raw coal, etc James H. Dicker- 
son. U S 2,022,588, Nov 20 \arious details of app. 
and operation. 

Apparatus for classifying coal and schist The Binley 
Co Lid , Kencim C Appleyard and Alfred Flint. Fr. 
* 787.029, Sipt 16, 1935 

Pneumabc process for refining powdered coal or ores 
Carlshfftte A -O fur Fiscngicsserei und Maschincnbau. 
Ger 620,480, Oct 22. 1935 (Cl lo 28 10) 

Stabiluisg bituminous coals Francis S Woidicb. 
I r 780,W5, Scpl 10, 1935 Coal u treated with a hot 
(100*) inert gas, e g , a mixt of COi and N, and the gase- 
ous or vobtilc products removed thereby are collected 
j by washing with an oil or by passing through charcoal, 
‘lbs- remaining product Is treated with acid tars or phenolic 
Otis which combine with the basic constituents of the ash 
and resuufy Each particle of coal is thus covered with 
a film which prevents oxidation during storage. 

Apparatus for eatbonUlng subdivided coal, brown coal, 
etc , by direct treatment with hot gases August Streppel 
Ccf 620,400, Oct 21, 1935 (Cl 16a 33 01). 

Briquetting brown coal Karl Schmidt G. m. b, II. 
0 Ger 020,059, (>tt. 12, 1035 (Cl 80a 25 01). The molds 
of briquet presses for brown coal are lined with Al (or an 
alloy of bigh Al content) of which the side in contact with 
the mold has been oxidized by anodic treatment to a 
depth of several mm 

Mulbple-hearth apparatus for drying brown coal 
Zeitrer Eisengiesscrei und Maschmenbau A -G. Ger. 
KtO,15I,Oct. 1C, 1935 (Cl 82o. 13). 

System tor carbonizing compressed peat, brown coal 
' and like bulky fuels by direct treatment with hot gases 
A Riebeck'sche Montanwerke A.-G. (Theodor Limberg, 
mventor). Ger. 620,399, Oct 29, 1935 (Cl. lOo. 24 01). 

Higfa.pressure water-tube steam generator. Hans C. 
Fgloff (to Sulzer Gebruder Soc. anon ) U. S. 2,023,012, 
Dec. 3. Various structural, mech and operative details 

Device adapted for feeding water to steam generators, 
etc. John J. Harman (lo Walworth Patents Inc ). U. S. 
S 2,023,073, Dec. 3. Structural, mech. and operative de- 
tails of a float-controtlcd app 

Sterimg-type boiler and eompensatmg steam auper- 
heater Charles W. Gordon (to Superheater Co.). 
U. S 2,023,223, Dec. 3 Structural details. 

Apparatus for controlling the temperature of a fluid 
such IS in superheating steam Carl M. Underwood and 
Emerson Pugh (lo Western Elec. Co.). U. S 2,023,627, 
Dec. 10. Various structural and operative details. 

’ Steam desuperheaters The Superheater Co. Ltd. and 
John E. Wood Bnt. 433,807, Aug. 21, 1935 

Deconcentrator for steam. Ench Henkel and Howard 
C. Kchrbas (to Superheater Co.). U. S. 2,023,227, Dec. 
3. Structural details. 


Fuel gas. Rudolf Drawe. Ger. 620,392, Oct. 21, 1035 
fUI- 24r 1 07). A column of fuel ia a gas-generator shaft 
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gasi&ed patily by O (upplied at tb« top ot ibe shaft 1 
and partly by a mixt of O and steam supplied at the 
bottom of tbe shaft The gas is mthdraTrn from a point 
Dear the middle ot the shaft Gas of low COt content is 
obtained 

Municipal gas Harald Kemmer Ger C17,SC5, Aug 
21, 1935 (Cl 26 i 3 3 03) Gas, free from CO, u obtained 
by subjecting coal gas cootg CO to successive oxidation 
by steam and leduction by K The calorific value ot tbe g 
original gas contg CO is raised by oxidizitig in tbe first 
stage till only 4--5% of CO remains, the If freed in 
this process is used for the reducing stage Oxidumg 
agents such as active C may be employed in tbe oxidiz- 
ing stage, and contact agents such as Ni, ThOi and active 
C may be used in the reducing stage 

Gas mixtures contauung hydrogen (roin gaseous hydro- 
carbons, steam and fuel dust AUgememe Staubrergas- 
ungs Ges ra b H Ger 019,638, Oct 4, 1935 (Cl 24* 1 
IQ7) Addn to 01S,46Q (C A 29, 7C22*) Plant for 
use ID the prixess of (^r 010,460 is described 
Condeasing vapors from gas mixtures such as coal 
diStUlatioa gases Franz I'ollitzer and Paul Scbutian 
I’ S 2,022,782, Dec 3 Various details of app employ- 
ing a refiigeraMTig mathme, etc , art dcsenbed 

Automatic apparatus for regulating the calorific value 
of coal gas Gerhard Verse Ger 030,833, Oct 28, . 
1935 (Cl 26o 17) Adda to 557.010 (C A 27,402) 

Gal producer Vereinigte V.’’«tdeutsche Waggonfabri- 
ken A -G Ger 617.5*2. Aug 21. 1935 (Cl 24* 3 02) 
Gas producer Karl Bergfeld Ger 017,574. Aug 21. 
1935 (Cl 24* 12) 

Watw-gaa ptedutet Baroae-Megum A -C Ocr 
017,709, Aug 27. 1935 (Cl 24* I 02) 

Apparatus for produemg coal gas Edmund Kropiw- 
nicki Ger 617,675, Aug 21. 1033 (Cl 2C<» 1 01) » 

Shaft oven for ohtaiaing coal gas Jean Lel^vre Ger 
017,850, Aug 27, 1935 (Cl 20a 6) 

Oven lor the producuoa of gas aad coke DidierAVerke 
A -G Ger Ci.7,7S0, Aug 20, 1935 (Cl 26<i. 1 02) 
Revinfymg gas purifier waste Casiecbtuk G. m b 
11 Bin 453,823, Aug 21, 1935 In the rerooval ot S 
coinpds from gaaea by passage of the gas through layers 
at porous bodies, comprising mamly Fe(OH),, aud subse- « 
quent regeneration of the porous bodies by aeration, only 
completely sulfided layers are so treated The formation 
of S shells around the porous bodies os a result of the rapid 
alternation of sulfation and aeration is thus avoided 
Remonog sulfur dioxide from fiue gases Henry T 
Johnstone (to Board of Trustees of the Univ ot 111) 

U S 2.021,936, Nov 26 The gases, contg free O. are 
washed with a soln. contg feme and hln ions m soln as 
catalysts and promoters to increase the o%tdah<in »f the ^ 
SO, tnia IJiSO, by the free O in the gases, the conoi ot 
the feme ions being greater than that of the Mo wis 
App IS described and such spp is claimed in U. 5 2,031,- 
937 


tars for ohtaimag binders suitable for roadtnaking, in- 
sulation purposes, etc,, by subjecting them, cootg. thick- 
ening agents, to an oziduing treatment at elevated temp, 
while siimng the mass, tbe lighter oils, boiling up to 170*, 
are distd. off and the middle and he&vy cils, of b p 
170-350*. are retained in the reaction mass during the 
oxidation process or returned to tbe same after the oxida- 
tion Bitumen, asphalt, artificikl or natural resins or 
PhOII-aMefaydc condensation products, which last may 
be formed in stlu, are used as thickening agents App is 
desenbed 

Fractional distifiatios ot Ur, etc Thermal Industrial 
and Chemical (T. I. C) Research Co Ltd, Wm. J. 
Chadder and Wm. II Millener Bnt 434,541, Sept 4, 
1935, Fr. 7SC,7S3, Sept, 9, 1935 In the fractionation of 
tar, Cflt,. etc , the condensate and the vapor leave tbe de- 
phlegmator through a common outlet and flow to a separa- 
tor. The app. comprises & distn column integral with a 
dephlegmalof chamber communicating through 1 or more 
ducts extending within the chamber of the upper part 
thereof, a condensing worm being arranged lit the chamber 
so that condensate cannot enter the ducts 

Pitch Alexander Wacter Gesellschaft fflr eleVtro- 
chemJscbc lodustne G m b. H Bnt 433^26, Aig 21, 
1935 See Fr. 773,577 (C A 29. lOU*) 

Pitch aad tar Thermal Industrial and Chemical (T. 
I C ) Research Co Ltd. and Carl 0 Condrup. Bnt. 
432.998. Aog. 7, 1935 Gums, i e , sticky or resmoos 
matenals. are obtained by distg tar down to a hard pitch 
residue, removmg an oil fraction boiling above 325*, 
ueatmgtbe fraction withareagent.c g . an seid or alkali, 
«<pg the gum<ontg. layer from tbe oily layer obtained, 
and recovering the gums therefrom 

Coke Eduard Deisenhammer and *'Salvis" A -0 fur 
Nihrmitiet und cbem led Austnan 14$, 090, Oct 10, 
1035 (Cl lOe) Cool of low-bitumes content, from whieh 
coke m poor quality only is ordinarily obtained, is mixed 
tnth about 8-19% ol natural of artificial bitumen or like 
matetuland then coked at above 500* and a pressure above 
3 atm Hard coke ts obtained Sp processes are de- 
scribed 

Means for compressing coal in coke-oven chambers 
Gustav Hdgvt. 0«. 620.308, Oct 21.1935(0 lOo IW 
Addn lo«!0.659(C A. 29, 5036’). 

Means for compressmg cot] in disconhnnoosly operated 
eoke ovens Gustav Hilger Ger 618,970-1, Sept 19, 
1935 (Cl lOo. 16) Addns to 610,658 ( C A 29, 5r>360 

Coke ovens Gwynue Cellan-jones Snt 432,77$, 
Aug I,J935 A heating-wall comprises vertical up burn- 
ing combostion flues interposed between, and connecred 
at their upper ends to, downcast flues adjacent to the oven 
walls 

C^obe ovens Carl Sull GmbH. Bnt. 4l4,403, 
Aog 311,1935. Intlieproductio[i<AIow-ormedium-temp 
coke, the oven chamber is divided alcmg its length into 
a no. of radiation spaces betireen which the fuel is con- 
tained aad carbonued. 

Coke ovens of the retort type The Koppers Co 
of Delavram. Fr. 766,585, Sept. 5, 1936 
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Laboratory investigations on acid treatment of c3 
Bands F B. Piummer a^ R. B Newcotne, Jr. Ara 
Inst A/»7isag Met £njrj Ciwlfihiirioa No 88, 13 pp. 
(1935) —Acid trcatmcjit of fine-grained, impure lunestooe 
(common in reservou' rocks) results m large loss m 
pcnneabiUty, because of clogging of pores by very fine 
insol residues ol acid-msol silicates mixed with a bttle 
colloidal SiOj and traces of colloidal org matter. 

Alden H. EnJery 

The development of torbamte in South Africa. TV* 
puft^ 5. A/ftcon AfiHKg £a| J, 46, Pi. H, 105-7 
(1935) —The origin of oil shale and torbanile, Hiinmg 
methods aad various types of retort for the re cover y cd 
ml are rcviened Alden 11. Emery 


Hie bleaching actios of fuller's earth E. Crdheim 
PelroteMmZ 31, No 29, 7-8(1935); cf C.A 29,8.303» — 
Dectdotning tests were made vnti a Batural bleaching 
agent, fuller's earth; an activated bleaching agent, 
Alootana Z; and an activated charcoal, Nuchar After 
decolonzation, the bleaching agents were cztd with ale 
ThccolcTcf theezt nnd the residue alter evapn inditaied 
that the decolorizatton with fuller's earth gives a color 
lake C. B Jenni 

Modem contact filtrabon and pressure filters C L 
htoBmasn PrlrpStum Z 31, No 23, 1-7(1935)“ 
Lubricating oil is clarified by a combination lltSOi treat- 
ment and contact filtration with fuller's earth 'Tbeprocess 
tad equipment Used arc shown m the lonu of a fiow-sheet. 
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The meliiod of prepn. and acuvating the fuller's earth are 
discussed. A Turbo-mixer is used to agitate the fuller’s 
carthandtheacidifiedoil. Pressurefillersof theSweetland 
or Kelly types are more frequently used to sep. the finely 
divided fuller's earth from the c«l. Characteristic* ©f 
the filters and accessory equipment of the proe« are 
discussed. . , 

Gasoline surrey for 1934 H. AIcD. Chantler. _Gr« 
Dept. Mines, Mints Branch Repi No. 764,22 pp (1935). — 
Detiuled an^yscs of 117 samples of gasoline are gtveo 
The knock rating of the a% gasotme sold in 1934 was 66 
octane oo. The av Reid \apor pressure was 7 5 lb per 
sq. in than 5% of the samples contained more than 

10 mg. of gum per 100 ml. AUhut 1 gaseancg corrcusion 
test bv the Cu strip There was an mcrease m tolatility 
Alden H Emery 

Hydrogenation at Bdhngham Anon Steam Enfr s, 
76-7, 80(1935). — The yield of gasolme from coal is 60- 
~0% by weight; frcan low-temp, tar and creosote oil, 
80-90%. Output is 100.000 tons of gasoline from eonl 
peryr.andSO.OOOtonsfromcreosoteoilandlow-teBip tar 
Four tons of ca^ is used to give 1 ton of gasoline, ftaw 
coal IS cleaned to less than 2Vi% ash, and raised wiib 
Oil to give a paste. This mixt- is treated at 4.50“ and 
2o0 atm pressure Alden H- Emery 

Synthetic gasoline from carbon monoxide and hydrogen 
1 S. Tsutsumi. jiepl. Imp. Fuel Researek Inst. Japan 
No. 31,/. FutlSoc, Japan 14, 110-16(mEnglish)(ld35).— 
Tlie paper includes: (1) general procedure; (2) effect 
of conditions upon the gasoline yield, such as effect ©f 
reaction temp , gas velocity and compn. of raw gas; 
(3) research on catalyrta, such as effect of earner (cata- 
lysts used are Ki-hln, Ni-U, Co-Cu, Co-Ki-Cu and Co 
promoted by Ag; and (4) mechanism of g a so line forma- 
UOQ from CO and H. Summary: An optimum reacuon 
temp, and gas velocity (or the formation of gasoline eust. 
It u preferable to use a gas mat. contg. an excess of H 
over CO:H| » 1:2. The catalyst prepd. from acetate 
showed the same activity as that frm mtrate Ag eras 
found to be supenor to Cu as a prmnoter. F. I. N. 

Coatmental methods of testing labneatmg oils a 
K ufferath and Edmund K. Thews. Can. Chetn Met 
19,805,321(1935). — A brief renew. W. H. Boyatoa 
Rressuieresistaneeoflubcleatingeds. Theodor Rabm©. 
nceh. PetraUum 2. Jl. Ha. 2S, 9-14(1935).— Tlreones 
of lubncation are reviewed The moment of mtation of 
an expU. shaft was measured by a torsion dyoamometer. 
The temp, of the Inbncaimg layer was measured by a 
thermometer and the load by a lever transmission. The 
chief advantage of the w«rhm*. ts its adaptability. Tet 
procedure and data are discussed in detail, along with the 
calcn. and expression of results. Relations between temp, 
increase and av. surface pressure fer oils of different ns- 
cosities are plotted. C. B Jeniu 

The determination of the bromine or lodme number of 
mineral lubncatmg oils. Emil E. Casimer and M. Di- 
milnu PetfoUum Z. 31, No. 33. 1-4(1935).— The 
Mcllhiney and Wjs methods axe used to dct. the degree 
of unsatn. of an oil. In the Mcllhiney Br method, seeon- 
dary reactions may produce HBr and rangp erroneous 
results. Moisture in the reagents, instability of the Br 
derm, of some hydrocarbons, relation of lime of reaction 
and excess Br, and the effect of the compn. of the solvct 
are contributing factors to the Kregulanties mentioned 
Data are given for the adda. and sabsutntioa far 

a few Roumanian, French and Amencaa labneatmg ©Us 
as detd. by the McHhmey method. Sigmfiaince of the 
time of reaction and excess halogen by the Hlis method 
IS also noted. C. B. Jena, 

Labneatmg grease—a technical material— methods of 
snaauiaetTae. R. N. Smith. Cart. Ckem. Met. 19, 302 
301(193o). — Methods are ouUmed of ptepg. several types 
of grease, such as hme-base cup-grease, s<^-hase grease 
semifluid grease, Al-base and Pb-base grease, sohd lub- 
nt^t md high-preswrre grease \V. H. Boynton 
Graphite InbncabMi and bearing metal W. Lrnz. 
/etrvUuftt Z. 31, No 33, i/i»i7rf»6«;r»e5 a. MascfuHeji~ 
Sckmierung 8. Ko. 8, 4-5(1935).— A brief renew of the 


1 bteralure on the use of graphite as a lubricant. The Lind 
of matc^ is no more important in graphite 

lubncatioti tban m oil lubrication. C. B. Jenm 

The use of oils and fats and lubncation. Rudolf 
Plficker. Snfensieder-Ztg. 61, 79 1-2 (1935) /-Factors 
detg the selection of lubricants fw various purposes are 
discussed J.W’. Perry 

Selectioa and use of lubricants for mi n i n g plant and 

. mtclunery Wilfred E Gooday. S African Mining 

* Eng J. 46, Pt. I. 803-4(1935). Alden H. Emery 
Cofof testmg of bitumen D hf . R'ilson. Chermstry & 
Industry 1935, 1040-2 —The prepn of solns. in different 
solvents, and an Bpp with a photoelec cell for measuring 
the bght traBsmi«ion 5i described Data on various 
bitumens are given and the value of the method in test- 
ing and control is discussed E R. Rushton 

Analysis of bitumen- and tar-mineral mixtnies. H 

3 Nussel and H HenneLe Bitumen 5, 143-9(1935).— 

Thedeta of free C in tar and lasol org matter in bitumen 
IS considered Insol matter from the extd. mlxt. can be 
analyxed either by combustion or by oridation with 
H,SO, satd with CtOi Practical examples and results 
are given C. B Jenm 

The economic-tecfmologicaf toportance of biriimcas fcr 
German Industry Th Temrae. Bitumen S, I6I-6 

4 (1935) — Methods of obtaining bitumens from petroleum 
are bnefly reviewed Applications In road construction 
are described. Other uses discussed mclude bituminous 
pamts, roofing paper, binding agents, insulating papers, 
cable coatings, msulating matenals and rubber 

C. B. Jenm 

Plastic properties of asphalt bitumen R. N. J. Saal. 
CAetn nWUlad 32, 435-41(1935 ). — A short review of the 
properties ot asphalt bitumens, particularly dealing with 

5 methods for detn. of r-D curves (Couette, Poebettino, 
torsion and C3piUar> viscometers) . For low shear stresses 
the Couette app. is used, (or high stresses the pressure 
capiUao* meter is preferred and the results are mterpreted 
in r-D terms (S. and Keens, C. A. 27, 2735) The temp 
<cnsitivity, elasticity and ihuotropy of several asphalt 
<pectes were studied and curves for their behavior arc 
given. The general conclusions are: asphaltic bitumens 

^ liave differences in hardness as well as m type. Usually, 
higb-temp. sensitivity, low plasticity, el^ticity and 
thixotropy go together and rice tetsa. Tlie result as 
appbed to routine detns. show that for nonplastic asphalts, 
peoetrauon and viscosity a are related; ? - (51 X 10*)/ 
penetration* •* poises. The rmg and ball temp corre- 
sponds to a 10-20 000 poise viacosity. High plasticit> 
usually accompanies a ffat ductility-temp, curve. 

B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

7 Resin extraction in German forests by a new process 
if Ressenland. Angev Chem. 48, 635-9(1935). — 
Eiptl. large-scale results on Pinus s^ktsiris are reported 
The outer rough bark of the tree is first removed for */» 
of the diam , cart being taken not to ia;ure the cambium. 
Then 2 incisions at right angles are made and a vertical 
uKision to made downward from the apex (further pairs 
of mcisioas are added at intervals of 10 to 14 days). 

_ The tnosions are then stimulated with some morg. acid, 
alkali or salt; e. g., 3-5 drops of 25% HCJ- Slimulatioa 
resulted in increased yields without impairing the quality 
of the sap, which had an approx, compn. of 23.4% of 
oJ of bupestine, 70.4% of resin and 5.7% of HiO. The 
oil of turpentine b lGG-200® (50% at 163°) a^ had a 
dMofO.S63,and a sp rotation of -f'20 6* at 20*(pi Cost 
ealens. are appended. Four references. K. C. 

9 Petroleum refiners view development of high-speed 
Diesel engine fuel (Mendius, et al.) 21. H'aies — mineral 
(hidlan) 13. Origin of petroleum (Krejci-Graf) 8. App. 
for treatment of substantially immisable bquids as in 
treating oil fractions with HjSOi (U. S. pat. 2,022,205) 1. 
Emulsifying and dispersing agents (Bm. pat. 434,424) 
13. Torpedo for shooting oil wells (U, S. pat- 2,023431 ) 
24. NH* sulfate from and sludge (from treating oil with 
H^.l (U. S pat 2,022,813) 18. 
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Solvent extraction of petroleum John V Starr (to 1 vapors are heated independently of and to a higher craclc- 
Standard Oil Oevefopnietit Co US 2,022^59, Nm. tag temp, than the mixt mentioned; the thus heated 
26 Various details of app and operation are desenbed vapors and the heated mixt mentioned are introduced mlo 
for countercurrent treatment as in the treatment of an enlarged reaction zone maintained under cracking 
petroleum oils with a solvent such as phenol, SC^, etc conditions of temp and pressure, the vaporous and liquid 

Sweetening petroleum oils Walter A. Schulze and conversion products are removed as a mixt. from the 
Lovell V Chaney (to Philips Petroleum Co). US reaction zone and the pressure on them is lowered; vapors 
S,D^,D42, Dec 3 1 or improving petroleum cal ctmig. and residue are sepd. under the reduced pressure, and the 

S compds with oxidizing properties which have been . vapois are fed to the fractionating zone as first mentioned, 
formed during the sweetening of the oil with an aUr. * the fractionated vapors being finally condensed App. is 
hypochlorite sola , a mercaptan is added to the oil while desenbed 

It is out of contact with the hypochlorite soln so that Cracking hydrocarbon oils I. G Farbenind. A -G 
such S compds are converted into disulfides (Georg Stern and Robert Hasenclever, inventors), Ger. 

Chlorinating petroleum hydrocarbons Benjamin Galls* til7,71U, Aug 24, 1635 (Cl 235.104). Heavy oils are 
worthy (to Texas Co ). U. S 2,032,619, Nov. 26 A vaponz^ and heated with a large amt of the vapor of 
lubricating oil or paraffin wax is treated with an aq. sola oils of lower b p 

of HCl and HOCl at a temp, of about 65-4)3* and under a Cracking heavy hydrocarbon oils. Neal S. Olsen (to 
pressure of 25-500 Ih per sq in App. is described. 1 Uiuvenal Oil Products Co ) U. S 2,023,205, Dec. 3. A 
Stabilizing cracked petroleum disbllates. LcRoy C mixt of oil such as an asphaltic base oil and a finely 
Story (to Texas Co ]. U S. 2,023,335, Dee 3 DecerM- divided hydrogenating catalyst such as finely divid^ Fe 
ralionaodgum forniadonoascorageareinhihitedbyaddiag is boated to a cracking temp, under pressure, atomized 
about 0 01-0 1% of a diammophencd suehas2,4-diamuio* with H and the atomized mixt. is subjected to a temp, of 
phenol about 425*505* under a pressure in excess of 1000 lb per 

Cracking petroleum oils Charles B Buerger (to Gulf sq m App. is described 
RefimngCo). U.S 2,023,063, Dec. 3. Oil to be cracked Distilling and cracking hydrocarbon oils Guy O. 
is passed through a senately arranged tubular beater, and Shefstead (lo Texas Co ) U.S. 2,023,619, Dec 10 App 
IS heated to cracking temps in one zone of the heater 4 and procedure are described involving passing charging 
subjected to the hottest gases of a furnace, and is further stock as a erude petroleum contg crude residual con- 
bcated in a 2nd zone of the heater subjected to furnace stitueots, lower-boilmg constituents and natural gasoline 
gases already used m the first-mentioned tone (Ibe oil and fractions through a heating coil to heat the oil to a temp 
gases passing countercurrentwise m the 2ad zone) and tbe to vapewtze a p\en fraction, passing the heated oil into a 
heated otl is delivered to other app for further treatment distg and fracnonaimg zone under approx, atm. pressure, 
Various features of app arrangement are described. fractionating vapors thus evolved to sep a distillate contg 

Crackmg oils Fritz Uhlmann (to Akds A *0 ) U. S natural gasoline fractions, taking off the stnpped oil and 
2,023,754, Dec. 10 Od or oil vapor is passed over Coke j passing it, under superatm. pressure, through a cod 
within a high-frequency field, and at the same time water heated to a cracking trmp and (hence inio an enlarged 
IS “cracked” by electrolysis within the high frequency chamber maiatained under a relatively high pressure and 
field to liberate H for combining with the otl vapors at a cracking temp and thence passmg vapors to a frac* 
App ts described Itonating column under pressure materially greater than 

usckuig hydrocarbon oils Wm L Goinory (lo that lo ihe disig and fractiMttusg zone mentioned, to 
Standard Oil Development Co ). U S. 2,022.381). Nov form aa overhead vapor traction and a reSux condensate 
26 Oil IS heated to cracking temp in a coil, passed to a The reOuz condensate is passed into the distg and fraction 
vaporizing zone from which a refiux condensate is collected ating zone to stnp from it the lower-boitmg constituenti 
which IS subjected to distn in a sep refiux stripping zone, 6 and combine Ibe heavier portions with the liquid m such 
an unvaporued liquid fraction from tbe Utter being passed zone.andtbccotnbmedhquidis thence passed to the cracV- 
to the heating coil Uncondcased vapors from the vaporiz* ing cod as charging stock. 

mg zone are fractionated in a sep. fractionating zone, and Cracking heavy naphtha Arthur E. Pew, Jr (to Sun 
the vapor fraction evolved in the refiux stripping zone i$ Oil Co ). U S 2,02l,')23, Nov. 26 A heavy naphtha 
ID part conducted to the vaportzmg zone and in part to having a ertt. temp witbm its cracking range but below 
the fractionating zone, vapors from the fractionating the temp at which it can be effectively cracked is heated, 
zone are removed and condensed App. is desenbed Cf as a continuously Sowing stream, to a temp within its 
C A 29, 590'. crackmg range and so close to but below its cnt. temp 

Crickl^ hydrocarbon oils Gustav Dgloff (to Un>* ^ as to effect a nse in its rrit temp and the temp of the 
versal Oil Products Co ) U S 2,022,803, Dec 3 A oiliathefiowmgstreamismcreased, wbilestillmamtaimng 
vaporous mut of hydrocarbons such as vapors from a fuel it below its nsmg cnt. temp , and a suitable pressure is 
oil IS fractionated to obtain rcUtively heavier and lighter mamtain^ 

cuts of higher b p than gasoline, a portion of tbe heavier Apparatus for cracking hydrocarbon ods Universal 
cut is heated to a cracking temp while maintained under Oil Products Co Ger bl7,U5U, Aug 29, 1933 (Cl 235 
sufficient pressure to retain a substantial portton in tbe t 6() 

liquid phase, the lighter cut is separately cracked m the Polymerlzmgolsflas In an oil*craeiang process Feeder* 
vapor phase by beatmg iC to a higher temp than the g Kk W SuUivaa, Jr. (to Standard Oil Co of Ind ) U. S. 
heavier cut; another portion of the heavier cut is diverted 2.022.221, Nov 20. Vanous details of app are described 
from the liquid phase beating step and introduced to the and of a process m which a stream of oil is cracked in the 
lighter cut after the vapor-phase cracking of tbe tatter, presence of recycled normally gaseous hydrocarbons formed 
and the commingled vapors are subjected to dephlegma* m tbe process and from which substantial amts of II and 
turn and condensation App is desenbed CH, have been removed and m which unsatd. hydro* 

Crtelong hydrocarbon oils Lev A. hlekler (to Um- carbons are polymenzed and included m the final product 
versal Oil Products Co ). U S 2,022,810, Dec 3 Vapors toobtaina gasoline Of relatively high antiknock properties 
formed in another stage of tbe process are passed to a Vanous detaib of sepn , fractionation, etc , are described 
fractionatmg zone where they are fractionated ta contact 9 Return bead suitable for bydrocarboo-oil*converslon 
with charging oil to form a mixt of charging oil and apparatus Andrew T. Dudley (to Texas Co ) US 
primary reflux, and the vapors are further fractionated 2,023,805, Dec 10 

out of contact with charging oil to form a reJaCively hght Hydroearbon-oil eonversioo Richard F. Trow (to 
secondary reflux, the mm. mentioned is passed throu^ a TexasCo) U.S 2,02.3,775. Dec. 10. A flowing stream 
heating zone and heated to a cracking temp, under Mffi- of clean oil such as a clean gas oil is heated to a high 
cient pressure to maintain a substantial portion in tbe temp, of conversion, transferred to enlarged zones whence 
bquid phase, and, simultaneously, a substantial portion evolve d vapors are transferred to a coil in which they are 
of the secondary reflux is vaporized and the resultant heated to a temp, higher than that to which the stream of 
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oa b hrattd- ■ deposit, OE ra.doo b mthdrawn Irani tho ' mo not fomed. nny Eosos beinE coiried ofl by tht miit. ra 
^nra! bK booted vapora »e removed Iran, -"ol"- notable non.,, ol the svstem. AoP .s de- 


Ulc cod and commmslcd »nth a cooler portion of ihe ch^e 
oil to heat the latter to a conversion temp.; the wane 
withdrawn from the enbijtd tones is comminglea mth 
the s’apors and admued oil, the commingled product 
are passed mto a reaction and distn. vessel, a stream m 
charge oil is delivered mto the upper porUon of this vessel, 
resultant total vapors are scrubbed in the distn. zone, Md 
the scrubbed vapors are transferred and fractionated to 
develop an overhead ultimate motor fuel and the clean oil 
first mentioned while withdrawing residue from the reaction 
and distn vessel App. is desenbed. 

Puififymg acid-treated light hydrocarbon oils to remove 
sulfunc esters Francis M. Archibald and Phihp Jan»« 
(to Standard Oil Development Co ). U S. 

Nov £6 The oil is subjected to flash distn in the prw* 


escaping at suitable pomts of the system. App 
senbed. . 

Mineral- or tar-oU compositions. Kerasm A.-O. Oer. 
620^t50, Oct- 17, 15)35 (Cl. 23c. 3). Compns which are 
solid at atm. temp, are obtained by mixing mineral or tar 
oils with small proportions of soap (3-0%) and bees- 
wax (3-10%) at a moderately raised temp. The soap 
is preferably a Na soap, and is advantageously added in 
an org solvent, e g , ale. The beeswax may be replaced 
in part by paraJ&i wax, but at least 1% of beeswax must 
still be us«l Appropnaie addns , c g , perfumes or 
therapeutic substances, may be included in the compns., 
which may be used, e g , /<7r usmtUc or pur- 

poses or as lubricant greases 

Pour-point teduePon of ralneral ofls Hvjman Limburg 
(to $bell Development Co ) U. S. 2,023,369, Dec. 3. 


cnee ol prcvnously sepd. ^Ifunc esters which catalytically j For obtaining a win of coned pour-point-reducmg sub- 
promote the liberation of further quantities of sulfunc «« rat. t>» 


esters, and the punfied oil distillate and sulfuric esters are 
separately temoved App is described 

Hydrocarbon oxidation prodnets Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co lint 43-1.311, Aug 29. 1935 Peuoleum 
or slop wax is treated to reduce its oil content to 25% <w 
less and is then oxidixed, either directly or after distn , . . 

vhich may be accompanied or followed by cracking or Inbncatjon. AdnanusJ van Pcski (toShcll Development 
dehydrogenation The reduction of the oil content may ♦ Co). V S 2.022.«90, Dec 3 A wax-contg miner^ od 


stances from a mut contg them such as wool fat, the 
substances desired are sepd from the mut. with an 
adsorbing agent such as paraffin or silica gel and the latter, 
with adsorbed substances, is sepd and treated with a 
solvent such as pjTidine in which the pour-point-reducmg 
substances read Jy dissolve 

Low-pour-point mineral-otl composition suitable for 


be ^eeted by extn wath a selective solvent for the oil 
The wax may then be distd without decompn. at 600*F . 
or u may be cracked at S5O-900*r. at aim. or reduced 
pressure Dehydrogenation may be effected at 850- 
900*F at atm or slightly raised pressure «i the presence 
of a catalyst, H may be present during dehydrogenation 
Oxidation is then effected m the liquid phase at below 


IS used with an admut of a relatively small proportion 
(suitably about 0 5%) of a condensation product (such as 
that of sucrose and stranc acid) which serves to lower the 
pour point of the oil and which is denved from a sugar hav- 
ing at least one cyclic nucleus and not more than 2 mono- 
aeehande groups in its mol. and an aliphatic acid. 

Hydrometer suitable for vse with a stream of hydro- 


4Ci0*F with air or other gas conig. free O. AMined vessels . tarbon distillate. Oscar H. Fairchild (to Universal Oil 

I ■ * ..l" - t. , ' f'r. 1 II C O (»'» inft n^,. V Cf-linlxpiral 


may be u<ed and a catalyst may be present 
Hydrogeaatiflg oils 1. G Farbenmdustne A.*G. (to 
iDtemational Ilydrogenation Patents Co Ltd ). Bnt. 
433,603, Aug 16. 1933 Addn to 424.531 {C. A. 29. 
6259*) In refining by dtocarboos coQtg unsaid, compds. 
by a ist stage hydrogenation at below 300*. followed by a 
2nd stage treatment at higher temps and pressures, a.v 
desenb^ in 424,531, the 2nd stage is earned out under 


or low pressures up lo ^ a 


Products Co ) U. S. 2,623,106, Dec. 3. Structural 
details. 

Countercurrent system suitable for treaflsg ells with 
sulfunc add. Evert T. Pumtnill (to SoconyAacuum Oil 
Co). U. S 2,023,515-6, Dec. 10. Vonous details of 
app. and operation. 

itemovlfig deposits from conduits of oil^onversion ap- 
paratus Harold R. Snow and Rus^ L. Zuzuserman 


at 10(}-200*, of the products obtained by cracking gas oil 
at too* u led with H under 50 atm. and at 200* over 
R'Ci The products are led with H at atm pressure and 
400* over a catalyst produced by treating Ki molybdate 
with HjS at 430* 

Refining mineral oils Clarence R McKay and John 
H. Smith (to Sinclair Refinias Co ). U. S 2^22,358, 


A fraction, boiling 6 (to Standard Co of Ind ). U. S 2,022.085, Dec. 3 


0 app , 


Structural and operative detsds are desenb^ of a 
including a plunger, etc. 

PfOtectjve device for holding casinghead drips. Orf B. 
Zeefc (to Magnolia Pelroleum Co ). U. S. 3,022,267, 
Nov 20. ^■anous structural details. 

Antiknock motor fuel, Nicolaas Max (to Shell De- 
velopment Co.). U.S. 2,023,1-12, Dec. 3 Ahydrocarboo 


Nov. 30. For refining and stabihimg of color, a metal motor fuel mixt. is prepd. contg. a sm^ proportion (suit- 

hvHrn^iH* r'rainrii. tn ..n ' a!>K shni.t nirt-nrutct. 


hydroxide such as Ca(OH)i is added to an acid-treated 
oi w as to eliect consolidation of the sludge wiihout folly 
neutralizing the inorg. acid in the oil, the sludge is settled, 
and the clarified oil is treated with a solid adwrbent ma- 
lenal such as mfuwnal earth while heated, and then sepd 
App. IS described. 

Reflnmg mineral oils Willem J. D van Diyck (to 
Shell Development Co ). U. S. 2,023,375, Dec. 3 An 
oil such as one already ueated vnth liquid SOj b eitd 9 


with a solvent eotnpnsing an org. compd. other than a 
nitrated monocyclic aromatic hydrocarbon, whicb contains 
a niiTO group, such as nitromethane, an org cotnpd other 
than a thiocyanate which contains a — CN group, such a-s 
propionitnie or benxonitnle or with methyl thiocyanate, 
which serve to sep. paraffinic and naphthenic coinpds 
Seviial examples are given. 

Fractionating mineral oils by solvent treatment. Willem 
J. D. van DijcV (to Shell Development Co ), U. S 0 


ably about 0 02-0 06% of the metal) of salicylal-methyl 
(or ally!) amine-Cu or -Co or other suitable heavy metal 
compd. of the general formula R'R*C:NR*,ia which R* 
repre<ents an alkyl group of H, R* represents a hydrocarbon 
grouping directly Imked to at least one hydroxyl group other 
than that contained m a carboxylic acid, and R* represents 
an alky 1 group, the heavy metal present bemg one capable 
of forming a complex compd with NH,. 

Stabamng the color of cracked ^drocarbon motor 


-,023,100, Dec 3 An oil such as a lubricating fraction 
and 2 at lea.«t partially unrntscible solvents such as boizine 
Md liquid SOi or MeOH and CS, are brought into contact 
with each other m counterflow. App. u described 
Apparatus for refining mineral oils. AktKboIaget 
^paratot-Nobel. Bnt. 433,554, Aug ID. 1935. In 
the continuous refining of oils by acid, the tanks, pipes, 
maers and other app. are so vented that gas pockets 


fuels Robert E. Wilson (to Gasobne Antioxidant Co.). 
U. S. 2,023,110, Dec 3 Qncked motor fuel treated with 
a gum-fonnaUon-inhibitmg agent such as o-naphthol, 
a-naphtbylamme or p-phenylenediamine, tendmg to 
cause color degradation of the fuel, is also treated with a 
small proportion of a polyhvdroxy beniene compd. such 
as pyrogallol, hydroqumone, catechol or gallic acid to 
retard the color degradation 
Regenerating spent sodium plumbite solntioa used for 


treating gasolme or kerosene,* etc. Fredenct W. Stone 
and James N. Garruon U. S. 2,022,550, Nov. 26. A 
body of the spent sola, ishealed and subjected to relatively 
violent and then to relatively gentle agitation to break 
up the emulsion so that the oil rises and b skimmed off; 
air is discharged into the remaining spent soln. and inti- 
mately mixed with it and the treatment b continued until 
the regenerating reaction b complete. App.bi’ ‘ ' 
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Tnhi bihng g;um fotnutioo in cracked motor fuels 
Louis A. Clarke and Charles C. Towne (to Teaas Co ) 

U S 2,023,871, Dec 10 About 0 01% of monochlor^ 
bydroguinone or the like is added to a mafenat such as a 
ctack^ gasr^ine or kerosene to retard detenoration and 
gum fonnation 

Sweetening light naphthas Arthur P Endres (to 
Standard Oil Co olind). U S 2.022,St7, Dec. 3 lo 
prepg light naphthas compnsing mostly butanes and 
pentanes from crude light naphtha, the latter is sweetened 
with an alk so\n of Na plumbite bdoit it is stabibzed. 
App IS described 

Treating acid sludge from sulfune acid treatment of 
cracked oils and naphthas Arthur B. Brown and David 
W Bransky (to Standard Oil Co of lod ) U. S 2.022,- 
800, Dec 3 "Oleum liver" is added to the studgeand the 
mixt isdild with water until an acid conen of about 30% 
li reached, the mut is heated to about 93° and agitated, 
then allowed to settle, and the acid layer is witbdinwn 
and coned 

Dewazmgails LeoD Jones (to The Sharpies Specialty 
Co ) Brit. 434.S79, Sept 4, 1935. In dewasing oils by 
a succession of dewaxing stages consisting of chilling and 
sepg the wax, the partially dewaxed oil is heated between 
each stage to bring the residual wax into soln. A crude 
oil IS mixed with a diluent, e. g , naphtha, C<U||. CiHit, 
CiHi, and the mixt cooled slowly to — 20*F , the wax 
IS removed by centiiluging or fiUntwn with the use of 
kieselguhr or similar filter aid, the oil contg fine particles 
of wax IS heated to above 30°F and again cbiUcd, pref- 
erably to a lower temp , « g , from —30* to — G0*F . than 
u the 1st stage, to yield a further amt. of wax wlucb is 
sepd , a low cold test lubneatmg oU being left Cf. C. A 
M.SSO* 

Dewaxing hydrocarbon oUs Earl Petty (to Ako Prod- . 
ucts loe ) US 2,023,181, Dec. 3 For dewaxing 
hydrocatboa nls bearing a wax^rystn retarder in the 
form of colonng material, the oil is blended with a diluent 
such as naphtha and propane tad the soln thus formed is 
chilled to a temp at whi^ the retarding efiect of tbecolor- 
mg material u overcome, such a portion of the colonng 
material is removed (suitably by use of HtSO< or SOi) 
that the wax-crystn -retarding effect of the remainder 
will not prevent substantially complete wax pptn on < 
further chilling, and the soln is "sub-cktiled” and wax 
thus pptd IS sepd Various detads of procedure are 
desenbed Cf. C. A. 29, fidlS' 

Doctor solutions for sweetening sour ods Byron F 
Dooley, Jr. (to Texas Co ). U. S 2,022,558, Nov. 20 
Impure Fb sludge in spent doctor sola is sepd. and extd 
with an org solvent such as naphtha or kerosene to remove 
org. impurities and (he punfied sludge is dissolved u a 
caustic soln. mamtained at an elevated temp while blow- 
mg with air, to obtain a regenerated soln. substantnlly 
Iree Irom su'tKiances tending to impart color and gum 
instability to naphthas treated with the soln 

Lubneatmg oils I. G Farbenindustrie A -G. Bnt 
434,295, Aug 29, 1935 The oils are improved as regards 
turbidity, setting pomt and color by an addn , e- g , 
0 05-3%, of an od-sol vacuum residue, solid at ordinary 
temps , denved from de-asphaltcd hydrocarbon products 
contg eyebe constituents, e g , tar, asphalt-basic or 
mued basu nmeral oils, especially from hydrogenation 
products or from the destructive hydrogenation of coals 
or coal tars The initul material is treated with floc- 
culents, e g . benxme, gas oil or hquefied normally gaseous 
hydrocarbons, to ppt asphalts, and, after sepn , the oil 
IS subjected to vacuum dutn , preferably op to 300-350* 
and under 78 ram Hg pressure. In an example, a de- 
structive hydrogenation product boiling above 350* is 
treated with C«Hi and centrifuged to remove solid con- 
stituents, then with a light bcnxuie contg petr ether to 
sep. asphalt, after which the larger portion of the pre- 
cipitant IS distd. oB and the mut is then refined with 
II^SO, and then NaOH, the washed and dned oil is d>std 
up to 350* under 8 mm. Hg pressure to yield a rti-hmm 
Tesin as residue. 

Lubnciting oils Texaco Development Corp. Fr 


786,581, Sept 5, 1935 Oils contg. paraffin are dissolved 
in a mut. of solvents contg IiciuidSOi and an agent modify- 
ing the properties of the solvent, e. g., PhCl and Ci^Cli, 
in proportions such that at below —18* the mut. has a 
practteally complete solvent action on the liquid hydro- 
carbons and practically no solvent action on the sohd 
hydrocarbons of the oils. The mut. is cooled to —18® or 
lower and the sohd hydrocarbons are sepd TTius, a sol- 
vent contg SOi 30 and PhCl 70% may be used 
Lubneatmg compositions; electneal insulations 
Siaodard Oil Development Co Brit 434,626, Sept 5, 
1935 Anelcc tnsuUtionorlubncatmgcompn ,especully 
for use at high temps , consists of a high-boiling aryl ester 
of an inorg acid, e g , tnpbenyl or tntolyl phosphate or 
borate, and an oxidation inhibitor, e. g , resoremol, pyro- 
gallol, w-naphthol, naphthylammes, thiopbenols, thio- 
naphthols, sol therein The ester may ^ mued with 
ibKkening or thinning agents, e g , Phi, diphenyl oxide, 
dirnethyfnaphthalene, glycol phthalate, Et oleate, sol 
PhOH-CHiO resins, volatilized oils Na, Caor IT? soaps 
may also be added 

Lubticants. motor fuel Catl M. Cleinentson and 
Sven O H Clcmentson (trading as C & S Clementson). 
Bfit 434,240, Aug 23, 1935 Lubricants that inhibit 
corrosion consist of mineral, vegetable or ammal cals 
mixed with the soln resulting from the rauing of an alkaU 
peroxide with MeOH, or other ate., and a homogenizing 
agent, e. f . hydrogenated FhOH or eresol The lubneant 
may beedded to the fuel for an internal -combustion engine 
Lubricants Standard Oil Development Co. Bnt. 
434,050, Aug 20, 1935 See Fr. 770,890 (C. A 29, 
8048*) 

Lubneants Pierre A Delocbe Fr 767,075, Sept 
16, 1935 App IS desenbed for mumg by opposing jets 
and circubtioD by pump, mmerat oil sntb castor oil (1- 
20) and halides, stearic acid or stearates (1-3%) 
Reconditioning used lubneatmg oils Geo, R. Fierce 
and Leslie B Denning, Sr. Bnt 433,870, Aug 22, 1935 
SeeFr 769,519 (C./t 29, 590>). App u desenbed 
Filtering and regenerating apparatns for nsed oil Sam- 
uel Levine Fr 786,925, Sept. 14. 1935 
Rectifying polluted oil such as that from automablle 
engmes Kobert P. Moyer and Fredellia H Moyer 
U. S 2,022,731, Dec 3. Vanous details of app and 
opeiatioQ art desenbed, the oil being dild with a volatile 
sohent such as naphtha or CCU and centnfugally filtered 
and solvent vapors being sepd and condensed 
Removing viscous hydrocarbon deposits from the in- 
terior surfaces of tanks, etc. Verne J. Todd U. S 
2,023,496, Dec. 10. Steam is used to apply to a deter- 
gent mut. mcluding a saponified fat, KatPOi, NaiCOi, Na 
silicate and a hy^ocarbon solvent such as furnace oil 
Various details of app. and operation are described. 

icfituiei ■ennftSraii ‘S.-thast. B-senAts, VAvey V*. 
Moreton and Charles W. Hdl. U S 2,023,540, Dec. 10 
Asphalt about 36 gal is emulsified with a colloidal soln 
formed of colloidal hydrous hJgsihcate 101b. and srater20 
gaJ , and 420 cc. of a 0 I N IIOAc soln , together with 
add^ water. APP is desenbed 
, Bituminous dispersions I G. Farbenindustne A -G 
Bnt. 433,550, Aug 16, 1935 Coarse dispersions, where 
llsO-insol. org substances, e. g , humic acid, hguc add, 
acids of high mol. wt , PhOH-Iike substances, soot, finely 
ground resins, waxes or pitches, are used as emulsifying 
agents, are obtained by using such proportions of bitumen 
and HtO that a stiff magma that is difficult to stir is ob- 
tamed Fused bitumen and HiO are added alternately, 
preftfabty withccraling, to a paste of the emulsifying agent 
’ contg little H>0 After each addn. of bitumen, stirring 
becomes difficult. H)0 is then added until the mass can 
just be stirred again Alternatively, the components are 
added at 2 or more parts of the dispersing vessel so that at 
some points stimng is impossible, because of addn of bitu- 
men, and at other points the mass can be stirred, because 
of addn of HgO. The product is a stiff mass, which is 
dild., after the fioal addn. of biiumeii, to form a disper- 
sion contg. about 60% bitumen 
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Bitnniinoas compositioos. I. G. Farbenmdustne A.*G 
Bnt. 433,874, Aug 22, 1935. The compos contain Fe 
oxide obtained by the reduction of aromatic nitro compds 
wth the aid of Fe. In compns. contg. bituminous emul- 
sion and (1) sand, (2) Rhine sand (I) and basalt chips (II), 
or (3) 1, n and Portland cement, increased comprcssise 
strength is obtained when part of the sand is replaced by 
the Fe oxide 

Rubber and bitumen compositions Internationale 
Verecniging voor de Rubber- en Anderc Cultures m Neder- 
landsch-Indie Bnt 434,317, Aug 20, 1935 This 
corresponds to Fr 7h3,041 (C A 29, 70oS‘) 

Bituminous compositions Planltokoll chemische Fab- 
nk G m b H and Johannes B Carpxow Bnt 434,936, 
Sept. 11, 1035. Sea-water mud, in a moist state or after 
diy mg at a low temp m the absence of air, is mixed wtth 


bituminous substances, e. g , natural or artificial asphalts, 
or coal tars, if desired in emulsified form, and the whole 
IS heated is vacuo at 180° until the constitutionally bound 
H»0 of the mud is completely expelled Before use, the 
mud may be sepd from cryst. matter. 

Apparatus and method for carbonizmg wood. Paul 
CmUaufue. Bnt. 433,250, Aug 12, 1935 In the produc- 
tion of wood charcoal, during a period of slow carboniza- 
tion the gaseous hydrocarbons and distillates of tar or 
* oils suspended in the gases are caused to remain in contact 
with, and are recirculated through, the mass of charcoal 
while the latter is cooling 

Wood oil Sommer-Schmidding-Werke Vertnebs G. 
m b H Ger 617,840, Aug 27, 1935 (Cl. 22A. 2). Addn 
to 594,020 (C A 2S. 4594*) App for obtaining pure 
heavy oil from wood oil is described 
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CARLETON C CO*llAN 


The nature of cellulose E ileuser Papfr Trade J 
101, No. 21, 39-46, No 22,35-41, No 23.39-42(1035) — 

A historical review with bibliography of 69 references. 

A. Papineau-Couture 

Separation of cellulose with chlorine V I. Minaev 
and S. S Frolov Travs InsI Chem Tech Jtanoto 
(U.S.S R.) 1, 196-203(1935) —In the prelumnaiy com- 
munication lab expts are desenbed for the sepn of cel- 
lulose from s-anous cellular waste matenals by steeping 
them in HiO or Ca(OH)i soln and treating the producis 
with Cl by the Pomiho-Cataldi method Chaa Blanc 
The appheabon of the modified one-step process as a 
Eraeral method of determination of cellulose Yuan-Chi 5 


678(1035) — The following procedure >ields a cellulose 
triacetate of good quality, more resistant to sapon. by 
11,0 than the commercial acetates, completely sol in 
methjlene chlonde-alc mixt The cellulose » treated for 
' 15 mm. with a mat of equal parts of IlOAc and 0.5 A’ 
llCIOt. dned completely and immersed m a bath of 1 
part AcjO and 5 parts of CCh mamtamed at a temp, 
below 10* and agitated. Rachel Brown 

Benzylcellulose A review of properties and uses. R. 
C Bickmore. Chen. Indiistrtes 37, 445-7(1935) 

E H 

Nitration of ceUnJose with oitronn pentonde vapor. 
en4Da!mon. CumW rend 201,1123-4(1035), cf. C. ^ 


Tang and Hsioh-Li Wang ^'aluneusenseh4flen 23. 

577(1935); cf. C, A. 29. 8323*.— The “one step” method 
(Schmidt, et of., C. A 26, 1772) was modified and short- 
ened: A 1 6% ClOi soln. and 1 to 1.5% p>Tidine soln are 
now used. The phloroglucmol reaction disappears some 
time before the destruction is finished 

B J. C van der Hoeten . _ „ 

Aamoida-ceUalose (preliffiinarv communicatiott). K denitrating processes. Z. Rogovin and M. Shlyakhoi*er. 
Hess and C. Trogus Ber. «8B, 1080-8(1935).— This 6 /lufflr Chen 48, 647-50(1935).— %e C^-4. 29. 6754*. 
report is published because of the appearance of a brief 
abstr. (,Cellulose‘Ckem 16, 01(1935)) of a paper by 
Peterson, King and Barr^' presented at the New York 


30. 282* — Pure NtOi was passed over dned cotton m a 
tube by a current of dry air or 0» at the ordinary temp. 
The reaction proceeds according to C|H,Ot(OII)i + 3N,Oi 
« C<HtOi(NO,)i + SHNO], the HNOj oppeanng as dew 
on the cotton. After washmg, etc., the product is pure 
tnnitraie (14.12% N). C. A. Silberrad 

The decomposition of cellulose in the mtrabng and 


meeting of the Am. Cbcm Sm. iq April, 1935 It had 
been shown m an earlier paper (C A. 26, 591) that cellu- 
lose (1) reacts with aq. sains, of diamines to form a new 
type of double compds. with characteristic RCntgen 


Karl Kammermeyer 
Methanical properties of mixed nitrocellulose films. 
A. I. Mcd'.cdcv. Trant. Inst. Chem. Tech. Ivanovo 
(U. S S R.) 1. £61-13(1035), cf. C. A. 28 , 3892* 
Films were obtained by mixing 3% acetone solas, of nitro- 
cellulose aud Its fractions with 18, 30, 46 and G6% of 
Glyptal The addn of GljTital to mtrocellulose solns. 


diagrams. The study has been extended to NI/,, irhoce _ greally unproves the mech. properties of films. Elonga- 
aq solns. have hitherto been considered as being mdiffer- ' tion curies for the rnuied films run somewhat higher than 
ent toward I, and it has been found that liquid NHi 


markedly attem the lattice of I When NH, iis. care- 
fully dned over KOH, is allowed to act on dry I at — 70° 
to —SO®, the NH, condenses oier the fibers without pro- 
ducing any perceptible alteration (swelling) in their 
external appearance. If the NH, is distd off (again m 


cunes for the muted films run somewhat higher than 
those for pure films. The general elongation of mixed 
mtrocellulose films is shghtly decreased, while that of 
demtrated films is increased, but to a less degree than that 
of films with polynnyl acetate. In demtrated films the 
fai-orable action of Glyptal on the elastic properties is 
greater tlian that of polyvinyl acetate. The mech. 


the absen« of njoisinre), there remain the apparently properties of heated films, with and ivithout the addn. 
unaltered nwrs which, however, show a RAntgen diagram « of Glyptal and polynnyl acetate, change witha considerable 


entirely different from that of the onginal matenal 
(photograph given). A table of the equatonal inter- 
ferences of this Product (II), wluch is possibly an NH,- 
poor ammonia^ellulosc or a 3rd modification of I and is 
proMsionaUy called celltdose III, shows that the new 
diagram cannot be confused with those of the 2 hitherto 
known forms of I (natural cellulose and hydrate cellidose) 
If, after erapn of the NH,. the fibers are transferred to 
water, hleOH or coned, aq NH.OH, the diagram of the 
on^nal fibers is m no case restored Photographs and 
interference positions of the products treated with McOH 
andaq NH.OHaregiien. ^^'hether these diagrarnsrepre- 
sent further modificaiions of I or addn. compds of I with 
the liquids can he detd only bv further expts , but the 
RAntgen picture can be changed 
^ n is a 1 ery reactn e form of I. C. A R. 

Cellulose tnaceUte Jean Grard. Conpi. rend. 201, 


decrease of the strength, increase of general elongation 
and reduction of the time of defonnation. At 50° the 
clastic properties of films with polyvinyl acetate are lower 
and with Glyptal are higher than those of pure nitrocellu- 
<«*sc Chas Blanc 

Advances in colloid chemistry (Cellulose and paper.) 
Rudolf Lorenz. ZeUsloff u. Papier 15, 193-6 , 233-6 
rnnfH nn” MH rtrr'.iT o 313-19(1935). — A detailed review with 99 refer- 

^he diagram of the ^ ences. S I. Aronovsky 

“ ’ ‘ literature of hgnin. Bforllolmbcrg Svensk PaPt>ers~ 

T*d. 38. 586-7(1935): cf. C. A. 17. 37SS. 23. W75- 
24, 3358. 6007 ; 26. G132; 27, 5099 , 28, 1529* 5S54*' 
29, 5151*. 5651*, 7b39«— By means of numerous refer’ 
ences and quotations H. shows that the objections raised 
by Klason (cf. C. /I. 29, 7396*) in regard to the chem 
compn of lignm are not well founded W S " 

Aeboa of formaldehyde and acetic anhydride on viscose 
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rayon V I Minaev and S S Frolov. 7Va»» Inst. 1 
C>um. Tech Iranvvo (U. S S R) 1, 165-73(1935) — 
Tests with viscose rayon confirmed essentially the c^ts 
of other investigators (cf Schenk, C A 26, 286, 27, 
3602, Wood. C. A. 26, 1251, 27, 3602) on the action 
of CHjO and AcjO on cellulose. Better results were ob- 
tained by treating viscose rayon vrith CMiO vapors and 
withsolns of CHjO in MeiCO than m H»Q The action o( 
AcjO IS considerably weaker, the results depending more 
on the conditions of treatment than with CHiO C. B “ 
The acid content of rayons and its determination. Mat 
Ludtke Angeif Chem <8, 650-1(1935) —The acid in 
rayons was detd by means of the reaction {CH,COi)tCa 
+ 2RCO,H =s (RCO,)Ca + 2CH,CO,H with a. I N 
acetate soln and 0 01 // NaOH sotn for the titration. 
Esptl results on 14 kinds of rayon are presented. The 
acid no , e g , the amt. of acid present in 1 g of dned solid, 
expressed as cc of 0 01 ^ soln (relative values), was 3 
lowest (1 00) for an acetate rayon prepd from bnters, 
and also quite low for 2 Cu rayons likewise prepd from 
cotton Imters {1 S3 and 1.78) These results co^rm pre- 
vious observations that products prepd. from bleached 
cotton possess a much lower acid no than those prepd 
from cellulose A tiitro-rayon gave a value of 3 6C 
Viscose rayons which were known to have been subjected 
to a long ripening period showed high values (4 23 to S 31), 
white the other viscose rayons varied from 1 87 to 4 87- * 
Acid nos are also reported for a viscose rayon which had 
been dyed with various substantive dyes While the 
original material showed a value of about 4 37, the value:* 
of the dyed rayons were all higher (4 54-6 14), because 
of the presence of sulfonic acid residues, and these dif- 
ferences can be used as a comparative scale for the amt 
of fixed dye Eight references. Karl Kammermeyer 
Riyofi from egg white G SaUmatin Xlelluind $ 
Teswher IS, 70w(1935) —A review of processes for 
makmg rayon from egg white and other preltint 

F H Moser 

The Southern States as a future center for Amencao 

? ilp and paper lAdustiy Erland Waldenstrom 5mih 
app*rs-Tui 38, 585-603(1935) —Descriptive 

Wilhelm Segetbkim 

Technical advancea in the paper pulp laduscry of the 
notthen couatnes (Europe) la 1933-1734 C A Ernst- ^ 
ler Zellslaf u Papter IS, 141-6, 241-3, 282-4, 357-8 
(1935) —A discussion of the mech and chem advances 
in the tnanuf of ground wood pulp, sulfite pulp and in 
bleaching $ I Aronovsky 

Advances in paper and pulp teating la 1934 B Kom 
Zellsloff u Papter 15, 3M-6(I935) — A brief review of 
the newer microscopic, chem , meeb and phys methods 
of testing pulp and paper, including 59 references 7 
S 1 Aronovsky 

Modem heat insulation in the pulp and paper industry 
G E. Gnmshaw Paper Ini 17, 66G-, 1(1935) — A 
brwl ditcussMn eA tnodcsu heat, stwriivag how 

impioveroerrt in lab equipment lot the measurement cf 
heat transfer has rendered it possible to judge of the ef- 
ficiency of insulation and hence perwutted improving 
heat -insulating matenals A Papineau-Couture 

Arc welding builds longer life into pulp and papu mill * 
eqmpmeat H R. Kondal Paper Trade J. 161,^0 18, 
50, 52(1935) — A brief outline of the merits of arc welding 
for sulfite digesters A Fapineau-Couture 

Pulping treatment and fiber properties Geo A. 
Richter. Paper Trade J. 101, No. 19, 36-40(1935) — 

A review of the important properties of sulfite, soda and 
kraft pulps and the improvements that have been made 
in these pulps m recent yrs The contributions of new 9 
paper properties that have been made by new pulps are 
outlined A Papineau-Couture 

The morphology ol cellulose fibers as related to the 
manufacture of paper. Geo J Ritter. Paper Trade J. 
101, No 18, 93-100(1935). — A description of ibcroorphol- 
ogyofccllulose fibers as depicted by different invcstigatofs, 
together with a brief discussion of both generally accepted 
and controversial views regarding the morphology and 


some of the attendant phys. properties of fibers 

A. Papmeau-Coulufe 

Some effects of mechanical treatment of fibers on sheet 
structure R U. Doughty Paper Traiie j. 101, No 16, 
31-3(1935} —An outline of material properties and the 
tqiefaiioa of unit processes, together with a review of 
semiquantitative data on the influence of fiber treatment 
on fiber properties and thence on sheet structure to show 
how one part of this science can be developed 

A. Papineau-Couture 

Wood handling and preparmg J. W Patterson. Pulp 
Paper Can 36, 551-4(1935) —A description of the layout 
and equipment of the wood room of the mill of tbe E. B. 
Eddy Co Ltd , Hull, Que A Papmeau-Couture 

Tbe mfluence of hydrogen ion concentration with pre- 
treatment of wood on its subsequent dehgmficabon A 
J. Corey and O Maass. Ojb J Research 13B, 289-95 
(1935), cf C. A. 30, 2S3r.— Tbe results obtained by the 
authen in a previous investigation have been checked. 
The inffuence of an acid, a salt and a base on the pre- 
treatment of wood at 130'’ has been detd It is shown 
(hat pretreatment of wood meal decreases the rate of 
subsequent dthgnification Pretreatmenl was carried out 
over the lemp range lOO* to 140® and the effect of temp. 
IS shown to be very marked As it was found that the ^ 
of (be water after pretreatment deereased, pretreatment 
was earned out on a chip m which tbe pa was kept more 
const, by a forced flow of water through the chip It is 
shown that the rate of delignification 15 increased Pre- 
treatment was carried out in buffer solos and it is shown 
that there u u Pu value for which the influence of pre- 
treatment IS a mm. Tbe inferences drawn m eonneetion 
with sulfite cooking are briefly discussed J. W. S 

Investigations of methods for deleraunmg the strengffi 
of chemical wood pulp. Sigurd Kdbler. Slaiens Pravntng' 
eanuoU, Medd No 47, 1-38(1930) —By tbe slrengtho! 
chem. wood pulp is meant the strength properties of 
sheets made from tbe pulp after the latter has been 
disintegrated Any suitable arraogemeot can be adopted 
to dismtegtate the pulp in water, provided that theiulp 
IS not subjected to a noticeable degree of beating Com- 
parative tests have been made to det. the beatwg degree 
("Slowness") by use of 2 different Schopper-Riegler 
"beating degree testers" and a Green ''freeness tester. 

It was found that the values of the 2 Schopper-Riegler 
(esters did not tally. To obtain check results when 
operating one and the same Schopper-Riegler app , it 
IS necessary to standardixe the technic. Systematic 
tests have been made concerning the effect of different 
pressing processes and of the uniformity of the sheets in 
regard to weight, breakmg length, etc It was found 
(bat tbe breaking length of paper from different sections 
ol tbe same sheet varies owing to the impossibility of 
oblaining uniform distnbution of fibers in all portions of 
the papers. If the no of fibers lying lengthways is greater 
at a certain place in a sheet of paper than at another, then 
the sheet is stronger m that one direction. Duplex sheets 
are found to be B% stronger than that of tbe single sheets. 
Siimng tbe pulp in the deckle-box by means of a per- 
forated plate showed a decided Improvement m unilormity 
in the tensde strength of different parts of the sheet 
J W. Ilolst 

Somv recent developments in bleaching chemical wood 
pulps John D. Rue. Poper Trads /. 101, No 18,87-60 
(1915) A Papmeau-Couture 

Etuigtl attack oa wet graundwood pulp W. Schmid 
Papttrfair 33 (Tech Teil), 380-2, 387-9(1935); cf. 
C. A 29, 4937*.— Tbe various source* of pnraary and 
secondary infection and methods of inhibiting fungal 
' attack are discussed Special emphasis is placed on con- 
ditions existing m open and closed white water systems 
No new exptl. data, but 10 references, most of them to 
the recent ^andinavian literature are included 

L ouis E Wise 

The chemistry of sulfite pulping ZXKIl ProducUon 
of fuifite pulp with digesting acid containing selenium. 
Enk Iligglu^, C. Hj BickstrCra, Mladen Karanovic, 
Lars Runquist and OUf Vincent. Svensk Pappers-Ttd. 
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38, C50-C6. 095-701(1935); cf. C. A. 28. 152S‘.— \^Ticn 1 sion of various forms of forced circulation aad tms of 
sulfite diRcslmg acul is heated alone its stability rises Chas. Blanc 

with the increasing base content The formation of HiSOi 
decreases with increasing base content. This apjdi« to 
pure digesting acid as well as to that contg Se. This is 
probably due to ihe fact that the change of thiosuHate 
to pcntasulfate in the formation of sulfate decreases with 
the conen of the H ions. In the production of sulfite 


The centrifugal (pulp) screen. Egon Strobach. Woehbl. 
papurfabr. 66 (lech. Tell) 852-l{1935).'-A detailed 
description of the '•ErLensator” without new exptl. 
data Lou's E. Wise 

United States patents on paper making. Third quarter, 
IMS Clarence J. West. Paper Trade J. 101, No. 17, 


milp'mih chemically pur^ digesting acid either with or . 39-11(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 7b49‘.-A list m numerical 
without the presence of Se ii has turned out that the limit sequence of pats, relating to pulp and paper making issued 
of injurious Sc conen is distinctly higher than has been 
thought. A Sc content of 0 75 mg per 1. docs not dimmish 
the strength of the pulp Only when the Sc conen tisis 
to 1 or 2 mg per I docs any evident impairing of pulp 
yield appear When the digesting acid contains otiur 
substances besides Se which can occur in fluctuating amts 
m the cooking acid the permissible limit of Se content 
decreases mattfially. ^ illielm Scgcrblom^ 


Washington during July, Aug and Sept., 19.35 

A. Papincau'Couture 

Utilization of Pmus Issignls In paper makmg. L. 
\idal, M Brut and Af. Arilicrt. pin 1935, 

ISl-5 — See C A 29, 7050‘ A Papincau-Couture 
Production of fine papers from cotton waste and fiaz- 
hemp siftings. A Y.a Goncharov Bumathnaya Prom. 

3 14. No. 7, W)-71(1935), cf. C A 29, 339’.— A good 
grade of pulp, suitable for reworking into copying and 
cigarct paper, was obtained from various cotton waste 
and flax -hemp screenings by cooking with 15% NaOH + 
Na:S at 3 5-1 atm pressure for 12 hrs and subsequent 2- 
siage bleaching with ^C% Ca(C10)t Chas. Blanc 
The optical charactenstics of paper. II. A precision 
opacimeter F A. Steele Paper Trade J 101, No 17, 
31 5(1935). cl C A 29,3832* — A description is given 


Standardization of the method for determining the 
whiteness of sulfite pulp A M Katz Bumathnaya 
Prom 14, No 7, 33 8(1935) —The Kondralzkil dif- 
ferential photometer is better suited for the detn of the 
whiteness of sulfite pulp than are the Ostwald and PuUricIi 
photometers Chas Blanc 

Paulson process for spent sulfite liquor utihzation 

Sidney D Wells Paper Trade J 101, No 19, 40-2 . 

(1935) Paper Ind. 17, 059-50(1935) — A progress report * of the technical details of the design, construction and 


on the Paulson process of evapg and burning sulfite 
waste liquor (U S pal. 1,393,241, C A Id, 495) A 
heat balance is given The introduction of indirect heat- 
ing of the liquor and ihe use of screw presses to remove 
liquor from the pulp from the blow pits are the most recent 
refinements to the process A Papineau-Couture 

Sulfate pulp quality control — sampling and testing of 


ahbration of the instrument used for measuring paper 
opaaiy that was used for establishing the previously 
reported maiheniaiical relationships in regard to the opti- 
cal charactcTisiics of paper The sample is placed over an 
o|iening m ihe top of a sphere constructed of thin Al, and 
f> diffusely illuminated by the walls of the sphere, which 
ore illuminated by means of elec bulbs mounted 


Individual digester cooks Cart 1 ahlstrom Pafier Trade j inside the sphere, the bulbs being shielded so that they do 


101, No 21, 37 h(U)35) — A description of the pro- 
cedure developed at the Longview, Wash , mill of Long- 
view 1 ibre Co. for sampling each cook individually ais it 
IS being blown to the diffusers and for the rapid detn of 
the bleachability (degree of cooking) by Wiles’ KMnO, 
method (C A. 28, Sb'tfi*) m order to control the cooking 
operation at reasonably short notiee By the use of this 
procedure, modification of the cooking conditions to 


slime directly on the sample. Light reflected from the 

sample passes down through a vertical colbmator tube, 
at the bottom of which is a sensitive phoioelec cell. 
IVoviston IS made for lasening color filters nbove the cell 
if desired The current generated in the cell is measured 
by means of a suitable galvanometer set tip. In measur- 
ing the opacity of paper, the reflectance of the sample is 
dcid when covered with a black and with a white back- 


obt am a desired change in pulp quality IS ciTected in a much 6 ground, resp , so that the problem of measunng opacity is 


shorter period than previously. A I'apincau-Couture 
Pulp from sawdust I A ll'inskil Bumathnaya Prom. 

14, No 8, 85-90(1935) —Spruce and pine sawdusts 
cooked, with stimng, with 1(3* D6 sulfate liquor at S 
atm. for 4 hrs. and then hleachod witli a consumption of 
3% of active Cl gave 35 2% of pulp suitable for the prwluc- 

tion of good grades of paper. Chas nimc ^ 

Use of waste chips resulting from alkaline extraction of iniportaoee of preventing overdrying of paper at any 
rosin In paper production 1’. D Zotov Bumashnaya ~ stage in its manuf. and the importance and difficulty of 
Prom. 14, No. 9, 45-51(193.’)) —rrclimimry fab expts 


essentially one of measunng reflectance A. P-C. 

Sulfur dyestuffs in paper making. Maunce Dirib£r£. 
Papeterta 57, 870— 1(1935).— A bneT outline of the prepn 
of S dyestuffs ami of the manner of using them in the color- 
ing of paper A. Papineau-Couture 

Factors of Importance ut the drymg of paper. F. C. 
Ckvrk. /’oprr Trade J 101, No 19, 33-5(1935).— The 
paper at 

importance and difficulty c 
maintaining Ihe correct moisture content are discussed 
A. Papineau-Couture 

Study of the drying of paper and of the effect of hot-air 
blaste Paul Vidal. Papeterxe 57, 829-33 , 874-81, 
9I8-2(){1930). — A mathematical discussion, based on 
observations on 2 paper machines 2 m. wide and ninmng 

I „ v" ■; ®t t*® to 100 m. per mm. on ordinary and medium grades, 

of t.ax chaff were sifted through g sliowed that the advantages and disadvantages of ventiJa- 
ps d> I prrnf c. ...., o o err , . jjy mcans of hot air blasts just about balance 

A. Papineau-Couture 

A forward step in the control of paper drying. A. II. 
Stanton. Paper Trade J. 101, No. 18, 62, 64(1935).— 
A description of the principle and advantages of the 

”"Tcfl«».Trmn'* «vslrm in whirl, thr 


showed that the waste chips obtained from the extn of 
rosin with NaOH can be useil m the production of sulfate 
arid mech. pulp comparable m quality to regular stocks 
Chas Blanc 

Chemical composition of flax chaff, B. P Osanov and 
A. O Sizova BiiMMs/inaja Prom, 14, No 7, 72-3 
(1935) .—lour samples of flax chaff were sifted through 
a nest of 4 'leves of different mesh, giving2 2-l.S 8% bast 
V « coarse and 21.1-t.O 7% fine chaff and 

.V 5-_3 1% dust. The 'amples and their fractions were 
anal>-zed and cooked. The coarse and fine fractions of 
chaff are of similar compn. The bast fraction contains 


the greatest percentage of cellulose The greater part of 
the dust consists of inorg matter. To obtain uniform 
pulp. It is necessary to remove the dust from the chaff and 
to sep. the bast fibers. Chas. Blanc 

Belt conveyors prove efficient means of handimg black 
ash m Pacific Coast pulp mill recovery room D L 
Shuley. Paper Trade J. 101, No 18, 34-6{lTO5).— A 
description of the Sandvnk steel eonve>or-l>clt system 
recently installed at the St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co 
bt. Helens. Ore. A. Papineau-Couture 

Forced circulation In pulping digesters. S A. Fotiev. 
Bumashnaya Prom. 14, No. 10, 7-21(1935).— A discus- 


Tenso-Temp" system in which the steam-adraission 
valve supplying steam to the dners is operated by a single 
air-controllcd system under the joint action of a tension- 
s’ control unit and a temp, control unit. A. P.-C. 

Effect of dner drainage on the di^rtug of paper and Its 
control. H.G. Cram. Paper Trade J. 101, No. 17, 30-9 
. A. Papineau-Couture 

Presence of lumps In paper. D. C. M. Papyro. Pa- 
petene 57. 834 , 837(1935) —Presence of fiber lumps in 
the best prepd. of fine papers is due to agglomeration and 
adhesion of fibers caused by agitation in the chests or by 
rolling together of the fibers by fnction in passing through 
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pip«s It IS surgcsted that the trouble can be appremWj 
reduced by duonushing as lai as possible unncctssaty 
aptaiioa and formation of eddies, and more particularly 
by dropping the beaters singly into the chests, ot at most 
2 at a ume A rapineau-Cootute 

Nev ^ysicochemical method of detenninm^ suing 
[in paper) 1 1 KoraJeysLd Pulp Paper Can. 36, 
— See C A 29,2353’ A. P -C. 

Progress in the production of vater -resistant bitomcn 
papers Fnednch Iluth It oehil Papurjahr. 6d (Tech 
Tail SoT-StltiSS) — Deals largdy mih the appliratioa 
*j( i'plialt emulsions used in unpregtxaUns paper 

Louis E. U*i$e 

Consumpbon ot suUunc acid tn parthmestuation «f 
paper K A LtsLowch fiumnsknaya from t4,Ko. 7, 
in-ColI'tSo) — A considerable economy lo the coasump- 
non of HiSO« can be effected by parchmenuring paper 
wvh '^2 fr-tipc^ H»SO» (65 b-65 Bfc ) and passing the 
paper through 2 trash baths The sraste acid should be 
direcUr coned to 31-4* B< Char Diane 

New methods tor zneasunng the waterpmofoess or 
unpermeabihty of paper Maunce D#nbdr^ Papeteru 
S7, 966-70(1930) — J Grant’s method (C7. A. 29. 1633*) 
has been modified to render it quicker for papers that 
exhibit high unpermeabiUry or resistance to water. The 
sample is placed o\er a small jar pronded mib a screw 
top which holds the sample in place and pronded with a 
central opening (or placing the indicator on the paper. 
The bottom of the jar is prorided with a side tube eon- 
neeted with a rertical graduated tube, so that by using a 
suitable Uquid {« g . Kg in the tube and bottom ot the 
jar and water or any desired sotn tn the top of tbe jar), 
the test can be earned out under a suitably hydrostatic 
head and thus accelerated In the case of tbe onginat 
Grant test, ‘'creepmg'* of the water or sols orer the edges 
of tbe paper can be prevented or miumued by dipping 
the btter over a width of 3-6 mm m molten paraffin 
A Tapineau-Couture 

Determination of weter vapor pemeebihiy of cellulose 
wnppiag matenals W H Charch and A G. Sctoggie. 
Pa^r Jratje J 101, So U. 31-9(1935)— A detailed 
desenpiion is giien of a lest (hat has been found satis- 
factory lor deig the pemieabiliij to water vapor ©I tbe 
most highly moisturcproof wrappers, such as moisture- 
proof Cellophane It is based on (he exposure of a small 
dish contg H'O and sealed tightly with tbe membrane 
to be tested, to a practically dry atm. (or a pen^ of 24 
to 30 hrs at const temp The dish is wogbod before 
and after this exposure and the loss in wt. is calcd. to a 
standard basis for comparison It is suggested that the 
method should give even more accurate results when used 
with wrappers exhibiting a high rate of moisture trans- 
mission The factors indurncing Its accuracy arediacuxsed, 
and a sprnat Ih/rmoilai is described which has a capaaty 
for over hOO test dishes, will hold a given temp const 
mthin *0 2* at any one point, and wiU maintain an 
atm of less than 2% relative humidity over penods of 
days A Papuicau-Couture 

Can the coated paper industry advantageously replace 
casein by other adhesives* Pntx Iloyrr <7ewi>i(, 
J-eiin, KlehsSofe 3, 174-6(1935) —The German cawm 
industry is not m position to meet tbe demands of the 
coated paper industiy Of the possible substitutes starch 
can be obtained domestically but it has disadvantages 
(lad. of water resistance and difficulties in operating tech- 
nic) that limit Its use. Animal glues bas-e been «wd but 
the domestic industry 15 not self-supportmg D B. 

Modernixed coating equipment Frank W. Egan 
Paper TraJe J 101, No. J8, 90-1(1933).— An ontlme trf 
recent developments in paper coating equipment 

A. rapineau-COBlure 

Improvements in the Fourdrmfer machine Karl 
Dachmann Papterjair. 33 (Tech Ted) 361-S(1935) — 
Mech innovations tn the wet end of the paper machine 
are fully described and illustrated. These are covered by 
German patents CiXi.lTi (C. A. 29, 183S»); 5832191 
(C A. 28. 324'); 593,034 (C. A. 28. 3234*); 5S3,S0S 
(C A. 28. 1517') and 558,322 Louis E. BTsc 


7 Degree of polymerisation of eeUnJose and its applica- 
tion in chmctenxing pulps August N<^1. Poptmahr. 
33 (Tech Tell) 3<<-W(i935) —Using the techmc and 
applviQg the definitions of Staudinger and his coworLers 
(cl. C. A. 29, C753’) K assumes that the $p. vrsc«ity c4 
a cellulose sol is a function of the length of the thread- 
like cellulose mo] (i e.thetnol set.}, and that tbedegvee 
of pcSyntenzation (I) is the mol. wt /1C2 The a-ccDa- 
- lose oiBtent, cfiofi-xof. maUer, Cu na , ctteotilv «/ san- 
* Ikaie end tupromnonium lols, "mol wts," and I, srere 
detd tn the case of 20 pulps. The following list Dves, 
lesp , tbe source of the pulp, the no of •amples txamd (ra 
parentheses), and the ranges for I tn each type of pulp 
aspen (2) 275, beeei (2) ^(0-410; spruce (11) 295-623, 
f>»«r (1) 295, rollon fiatrrs (3) 350-445; tclton srodJiag 
(1) 500. On teatine an lodividua] pulp in a Jotra ntU 

Iftf f* 1,-e - frif-m II* *S,*l,Anr,^r 9n (Xl* C.'l.n-,,,— 


for 2 hrt , from 14* Schopper Riegler to W* Schopper 
a Ritgdtr, no appreciable change m I cccarred, although 
the initial tearing length of 18!>0 m. had increased to 
6640 m This is evidence that even protracted beating 
docs not rupture the macromols The relationships be- 
tween xanthafe tvscoiuties and 1, and betsreen cupram- 
moniuin viscosities and I for all pulps examd are shown 
graphically. These curves are similar, and show that in 
control tests nothing is gained bv detg I of a sp pulp 
sample. Mscosity detns are sufficient There is no ob- 

* nous relationship between 1 of a pulp and its Cu no* or 

<«-<etIuloee content. Louis C Ulae 

InnovapoBS in paper-machine construction Biolcr- 
meyer. D’orW) Papter/abr. 66 (Teeh. Tell) 600-9, 
tCi-SKmS)— An address Lows E. \\1*« 

The antimony electrode in paper mabng Maunce 
D4nb4r4. F<]pcimr57,933-41(10J5) — ^Ab explanation of 
the pnnoplts of the Sb electrode and of the tKhsic of its 
J use IQ the measuremest of pt A. Papiaeau-Couture 
Stock control apparatus Geo U' Dodge. Paper Tfadt 
J. 101. No. 18. 7i>-l(1935).— A bncf docnption of the 
PrecisioB Regulator and the Precision Regulating and 
Meienag Device, cnanufd by Paper & Industnal Ap- 
ptaoecs, loe , New York. A Papuieau-Couture 

"Stainless" (steel) la the paper isdnstry. J. C. C 
Iloldiog Paper Trade J. 101, No 18. 65(1935) — 
Though there is no known commemally practicable 
0 metal oc alloy that wUl stand up forever under the severe 
cbem. punishment to which most paper mill equipment is 
sub^ted. various stainless steels have amply demonstrated 
sufiicieat supenonty over ordinary C steel and other aJIovs 
to justify their adoption A Papineau-Couture 

Refuse disposal at the New Brunswick Interxutiocal 
Paper Co , Dalhousie, K. 8 T. L. .kllea Pulp Paper 
Can 36, 555-9(1935) —Descriptive A. P -C 

Refuse disposal. W’ T. Bennett Pu\p Paper Can 
^ 36, 496-90(1935) — A dewnption of the wood refase-di»- 
po^ plant at tbe mill of Cm Interuational Paper , 
Gatineau, Que A Papmeau-Couture 

Erjensneatslaprintiag P 11 Prior. Paper Trade J. 
101. No 15, 39-44(I93o).— See C. A. 29, 4570* 

.k. Papmeau-Couture 

fluorescence of colored papers Maunce Dtnbht 
Paptrr 33, 797-800(1935) — A table is given showing the 

* fluorescence of a no ol com dyestuffs on paper (Wcacbed 
and unbleached sulfite, with or without admixt of ground- 
wood) when exjiowd to a Hg arc lamp The fluorescences 
of the vanous dyes are not as bnght when fixed on paper 
as on other usual fibers (rayon, cotton, wool, silk) 
Interesting distmctions can be made m the case of yellow, 
orange and red papers, but not with the other colors. 
Dyestuffs to mats can be identified in spue of tbe fact 
that they frequently are partially masked by one another. 

* A Papmeau-Couture 
The tarnishing of gilt inks of the bronze-powder type 

when in contact with paper. O. J Schierboltx Pulp 
Paper Can 36, 60'x.l3(1955).— kcidily in paper onpnal- 
Wg in tbe bydrolj’as of papermakers’ alum is shown to be 
a primary cause of the tarnishing of gilt gums which are 
frequently used to decorate wallpapers, etc Treatment 
td the paper, prior to gilding, with a soln of alk earth 
bicarbenatrs prevents tarnishing due to alum or ether 
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tnatcnats such as spruce chips by use of ore. solvents such 
as B(i ElOH soln. come. »norg basic substances such as 


papers. An eflectivc alternative method is to apply an 
all. eartli hydroxide soln followed immediately by a soln. 
of COi in water. During tarnishing of gilt papers a gas 
(probably SOi) is produced which itself has a tariusbing 
effect on gilt. Comparatively few types of com papers 
arc free from tarnish-producing ingredients. The tamuh- 
ing of gilt gum IS an extremely delicate lettjor 50it bung 
much more <insitive than the usual qualitative reagents 
A. Papineau-Couture 

Stiffness testing of paper and csrdboard. Kurt Derndt 
Papttf-ja^r 33 (lech led) 39V8(1035) — A new instm- 
ment is described, nhich measures the force in g required 
to bend (i e , to cause the deffeetion of) a clamped sample 
strip (15 mm wide and of any convenient tengih up to 
230 mm ) to any definite convenient angle (usually 5'20*) 
'fhe results of suffnes.s testa with a no of board samples 


Bleaching cellulosic fibers La Soci^t^ des products 
peroxydia, Fr. 780,938. Sept. 14, 1035. Fibers such as 
cotton are bleached by solos, of per compds. under aptes- 
sure of 1.5-4 atm and at temps of at le^t SO*. The 
temp maybe tncrea.scd to 115“ as the operation progresses. 
In the case of fl preliminary boiling, a bleaching bath is 
used to which no substance of alk reaction need be added 
or a bath is used contg no NaOH but to which Na silicate, 
an alholi ortho- or pyro-phosphatc or alkali oxalate is 
added. Cf. C A 29, 3534* 

Cellulose esters Deutsche Kunstseiden-Studienges 
n Ger. 020,300, Oct. 18. 1935 (Cl. 12 <j. 0). * 


shown graphically The advantages claimed for the 3 cellulose ester of a lower aliphatic acid, after septi from 


V tester arc (1) detn of abs instead of comparative 
values, (2) paper as well as heavy board may b* tested 
without modification in the instrument, (3) the latter is 
simple m construction, and is easily and rapidly regulated 
and operated, (4) very short as well as long sample strips 
may be used Louis C Wise 

Malang fiberboard elastic and resistant to water ' 


the reaction mi*t. in which it was prepd , is treated m a 
solvent with a halogen compd. of P, c g , POCh, PCU 
or PCI*. The temp during this treatment must not ex- 
ceed 60*. and the proportion of P compd must not exceed 
about 3%, calcd on the ester A small proportion of an 
oig base may be added Esters of high viscosity, which 
retain their soly m acetone, arc obtained An example is 


Ctingof and E Kormcr BumasAnaja From. 14, No 7, given of the treatment of cellulose acetate. 

54-8(1935), cf Etingof, likusstiennaya Kotha Nos 7-8 * Cellulose organic acid esters Wilhelm Walter and 

.. .. . _ Rudolf Hofmann (to 1 O. Farbcnind A -O }. U S 

2,022,446, Nov 20. In prepg an ester such as cellulose 
acetate, the IIjSOi catalyst in a crude ester soln. such a 


(1933), Nos 11-12(1934) —Good elasticity and water- 
resistance were imparted to fiberboard by treating it with 
petrolatum jelly and Ca, Mg, Al, Zn and Mn naph- 
tbenates Cbas Blanc 

Notes on the testing of corrugated cardboard Lbomme 
et Argy Pulp Paptr Can 36, 007-8(1935) — See C A 
29, 383 r A Papineau-Couture 


obtained from estcrifymg cellulose with an aliphatic acid 
anhydride such as AciO in the presence of HjSOj and with 
addn. of a solvent (such ns IIOAc and ethylene chloride) 
for the ester formed is neufralued (smtably with NoOAc) 


Boiboard W Hdppncr U’oehbl Papierfabr 66 ^ and water is added in such quantity that the aliphatic 

-..u -r-.n ev\ n/imv\ j... ... present IS dild. to an aq sola, of about 5(K80% 

strength, and the reaction mass is heated to about CO 
100“ for 1-3 hrs. to effect stabilization 
Cellulose mixed ester compositions for sheets, films, 
etc. Hans T. Clarke and Car] J. Malm (to Eastman 
Kodak Co) U S 2,021,8.87, Nov 20. A mixed org 
ester of cellulose such as cellulose ncetate-propionate or 
•butyrate ts used with an amt. of a tnaryl phosphate such 
inphenyl phosphate sufficient to increase the flexibility 


(Tech Teil) 850-2(1035) —No new data are given but 
the mfg processes and properties of the finished product 
are outlined Louis E. Wise 

Starch (and its use in the paper industry] (Holt) 13 
TTcalmenl of boiler feed water and water used m the 
[paper] plant (List) 14 Lignin and related compds. 
(Brauns, Hibbert) 10 System CaO-SOmHiO (delignf- 
fication of wood] (Gishler, Maoss) 2 App for sifting or o 
straining materials suspended in liquid, such as wood 
pulp (Brit pat 434,009) 1 App for testing the per- 
meability of porous materials such as paper (U. S pat 
2,021,048) 1. Yeast (sulfite waste lye as nutrient in yeast 
manuf-l (Ger. pat 617, 7S0) 16 Viscous compn (for 
waterproofing paper] (Fr pat. 780,653) 13. 


of a sheet or film substantially beyond the uibereni 
flexibility of an unplasticixed sheet or film of the mixed 
ester, without substantial impairment of transparency. 

Cellulose ester sheets. Kodak Ltd. Bnt. 434,265, 
Aug. 28, 1035 Cellulose ester sheets ore superficially 
xapond. on 1 or both faces and are subjected to a de- 
„ „ , „ . . ..... polishing treatment to render them capable of carrying 

Cellulose. British Celanese yd , Walter If. Groom- _ impressions, writings, designs and tracings. The sapong. 
r.”n ' Mell^ets Bnt 433,783, Aug 16. ' agent may be caustic alkali, NHiOH or an amme. For 
193o Cellulose suitable for the manuf, of paper or cel- ■ • • 

lulose denvs. is made from wood, straw, grass, etc , by 
*xtg the lignin by soln in a solvent mixt comprising 


20% HtO and an org. saUent from at least 2 of the 
following classes- monohydne ales, of the fatty senes, 
simple aliphatic ketones; cyclic diethers; aromatic 
hydr«ar_bons.^ Resins may be extd. from the matenals 


de-poUshing, a swelling agent, e. g , EtOII, a mixt. of 
ale end MciCO, Is applied to the sheet which may then 
be pressed idto contact with a roughened cylinder, which 
may be heated Resin or wax may be added to the sapong 
liquid to avoid any tendency of ink to smudge when ap- 
plied to the finished sheet. 

Cellulose acetate Clifford I. Haney (to Celanese 


w.ii.r'tT r- IT -T.. « t ...w \.ciiuiuae aceuiie v.iiiiora 1 . iianey tio ceianese 

f H- S,2,(H2.E5?. D«. 3. Tor prod™- 


cored HCl 30 and glacial AcOH 70 parts, are left at atm 
temp, for 6 hrs. and then washed and mixed with »-10 
times as much of a mixt. of MejCO 15, H,0 35 and ale 
50 parts m an autoclave and heated to lSO-200® for 2-3 
hrs. The solvent is wnlhdrawn, preferably without re- 
duction of pressure and further solvent is introduced. In 
the 2nd or later stages of the exin the temp, may be 210- 
-20 . { 
., lignocelluJose materials. Henry Dreyfus 

U. S -,022,054, Dec. 3. Lignm is extd from matenals 
such as wood, straw or grass with use of an org. solvent 
medium such as dioxane, etc., al an elevated temp, (suit- 
ably about 170-200“) under a pressure in excess of that 
developed by the solvent medium at the temp, employed. 
Wi^etous examples are given. 

Cellulose from Upiocellalose materials. Waller H. 


istics, a cellulose of relatively low-viscosity cliaractenstics, 
having a viscosity of 2.5-100 centipoise, is treated with an 
acetylating material comprising HjSO,, AcjO afld an 
amt. of HOAc 2 0-2 5 limes the wt of the cellulose, under 
such conditions as to produce a cellulose acetate which 
when hydrolyzed to acetone soly. has a viscosity of over 
10. Various examples are given. Cf C. A. 29, 3lS6'. 

Cellulose derivative compositions suitable for films, 
filaments, lacquers, etc Henry B. Smith (to Eastman 
KodakCo.). U.S. 2,021,901, Nov.26, An org. cellulose 
denv. such as cellulose acetate Is used with tnbutyl 
phosphate as a plasticizer. U. S. 2,021,902 relates to the 
use of tnbutyl phosphate with cellulose org. esterS such 
as cellulose acetate-propionate. 

Artjflcial filaments, etc. British Celanese Ltd. and 
Percy F. C. Sowter. Brit. 434,426, Sept. 2, 1935. Cellu- 
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lose acetate soln is extruded into a coaituiating bath cmte 
at least 40% MeiCO and whjch may have as non-sohent 
HiO, MeOH or EtOH and may contain salts, sugars, 
mannitol, sorbitol, a-cellulose and other substances which 
reduce the soly of the solvent in the non-solvent. Cf 
C. A. 30. GH’ 

Artifici^ filaments, etc , of cellulose denvahves such 
as cellulose acetate Henry Dreyfus U. S 2,022,411, 
Nov 26 Artificial filaments, ribbons, etc , are formed 
of an org denv. of cellulose such as cellulose acetate, 
formate or benzyl cellulose with which about 1-15% of 
an alkyl borate such as tnethyl borate is incorpMated. 

Dry spuming artificial filaments from matenal such as 
cellulose acetate Ettore Viviani (to Ruth-AIdo Co ). 
U S 2,022,260, Nov. 26 Various struetural and 
operative details of a spinning cell are described. 

Artificial threads from cellulose acetate or the like. 
Hans Altwegg and Armin Eichler (to DuPont Rayon Co ) 
17 S 2,022,S3S, Dec. 3 A thread of normal hister is 
formed by the dry spmning of a soln of the cellulose denv. 
contg a normally nonvolatile org. acid or anhydride such 
as steanc acid and the luster is subsequently reduced by 
treating the thread with a substance such as DaOi m 
soln which reacts with the acid or anhydride to form a 
substantially insol coaipd. Cf C.A.29, 19S4*. 

Tahnes contauLifig eettulose acetate Camille Dreyfus 
U S 2,022.410, Nov 26 FilamentsortheliXearefonned 
by extrusion of a soln of cellulose acetate into a setting 
medium, and the material is withdrawn from this medium 
while still eoQtg at least 0 1% of volatile solvent, and ro 
such condition formed into a fabric such as a knitted 
fabne (suitably while contg about 0 1-4 0% of a solvent 
such as acetone). 

Viscose fibers. Deutsche Hydnerwerke A -G (Walther 
Sohrauth and Richard Huetcr, inventors). (3er C17.851, 
Sept 5, 193S (Cl 293 3 02). The viscose u spun tn a 
bath cont{[ the water-sol reaction products of HiSO. and 
bigh-mol satd orunsatd aliphatic ales snth at least 10 
C atoms, and, optionally, pptg acids or salts Higher 
ales such as cyclobexaitol or other fat solvents may be 
added to the bath. In an example, viscose is spun m a 
bath comprising an aq soln of HtSO< and sulfonated 
oteyl ale. 

^yon. Edward O Budd Xasufacturinz Co Fr 
786,661, Sept. 5, 1935 App lot xnaking filaments tA 
high denier no and high resistance. 

Modified tayos. 1. G Fsibcnind A -G. Ft 786.6S9, 
Sept 7, 1935 Albumiaous substances such as casein or 
albumin along with substances wbKh fix tbe albuminous 
substances or give condensation products therewith, such 
as choleic acid, (onnamsde or acetamide are incorporated 
in the spinning soln. 

DevKe (or ceceiving freshly spun rayon. Feldmnehle 
A -G verm. Loeb, Scbocnfeld &. Co , Rorschach. 
017,791. Aug 20, 1935 (Cl 29«. 6 13). 

Spinning noxzle fox rayon Werkstatteo fllr I^azisioiis- 
mechamk G tn b. H Ger 617,790, Aug 26, 19^ 
(Cl 29a 6 10); Fr 786,665. Sept 7, 1935 

Pot-spmnmg machines for rayon FaullI.Minck. Ger 
620,091.Oct. 15, 1935(C1 2ga 6 06). Mcanslsdcscribed 
for recommencing spuming after a pot has been changed. 
Cf C. A. 29, 927* 

Treating cellulose material such as wood pulp, paper or 
cotton Unters. Alma Dobry (to Compagnie de prodoits 
chimiques et ilectromitallurgiques Abis, Forges et 
Camargue). U S 2,022,5M, Nov. 26. Cenulose 
material is treated with a coned soln. of a perchlorate 
such as a satd soln of Be or A1 perchlorate and with a 
hqiud such as water adapted to effect tbe sepn of the 
cellulose from the perchlorate soln by pptn 

Cellulose pulp from wood. Clinton K. Textor (to 
Northwest Paper Co ) . U. S. 2,022,872, Dec 3, For 
produciog a substantially ligmn-frce cellulose, wood is 
digested with a soln tontg alVah metal salts of suifuioos 
and carbonic acids as the 2 essential chem. ingredients, 
sufficient sulfite being used, in excess of the amt le- 
to release the cellulose, to prevent staining U. S 
2,022,873 relates to a process in which so<alIed hardwood 


or short -fibered wood is digested, until cellulose u re- 
leased, with an alk. NajSOi liquor, contg sufficient excess 
€>f Ka,SOi to prevent staining and sufficient of a Na 
carbonate to give a pn of 7 5-9 5, at a temp, of 175-1®“ 
and at the corresponding satd pressure for 3-7 hrs , of 
which the first 1-2 hrs are used in attaining the specified 
temp and pressure Numerous details are given 

Cetinlose digester Friedrich Schilde. Austrian 142,- 
5.S0, Aug 10, 1035 (Cl. 55c). Correction of patent no 
(see C. A. 20, 8331‘J. 

Cellulose dig*sfer Jens W, A Ellmg (Jer 616,156, 
July 20, 1933 (Cl. 555 201). Addn to 689,751 (C. A. 
28, 2530'), A treble digester for fibrous materials is 
described 

Sulfite pulp digester Paul B. Lacy, Edwin F. Libby 
and Ralph V. hfetz (to Industrial Chemical Sales Co ). 
U S. 2,022,378, Nov. 26. A steel shell carries a firmly 
adherent, impervious, sprayed lining of a corrosion resist- 
ing metal such as Cd, monel metal, stainless steel, Sn, Pb 
or bronze. 

Pulps eontanuflg hard binder substances and suitable 
(or fonamg sheets on a paper machine. Harry C. Fisher 
(loRjchardson Co ). U, S 2,022,311, Nov. 26 A sub- 
stantially homogeneous plastic mass is formed of a binder 
such as gifsontte or asphalt and fibrous matenal in which 
the fibers are included within (he body of the binder; 
more fibrous matenal and water are then added and the 
product IS beaten to form a pulp so that the product con- 
tains coated and vneoated fibers 

Sulfite solutioas Siemens Lurgi-Cottrell Etektro- 
fil(er>Ces. m b. H. Idr Forsebung und Pafentverwertimg 
(Fncdncb Wilhelm Hoss, i&veator) Ger. 620,401, Oct. 
21. 1935 (Cl ]2i 21). Is tbe raanuf. of sulfite solns , 
particularly for ediuleu monn/, from crude gases contg 
SOi and irapunues such as As asd Sc, the gases are purified 
by passing them m direct succession first through a wash- 
mg tower and then through an electrofilter constructed as 
an indirect cooler. 

Fonning webs such as those of felted fibers and in* 
pregnating them with latex, etc Isador J. Novak (to 
Rayhfsios-Manhattan, Inc.). U. S 2,022,637, Dee. 3. 
Various details ot app and operation are described 

Btilmag waste wood-pulp Lquor for combustion in a 
boiler lu^ee with recovery ct inorganic coastitneats 
Josiah H. Robrer (to Badenhausen Co^ )> U. S 2,C63,< 
U3I, Dec. 3. Various details of app. and operation. 

Paper. Paul Lmdcer and Hugo Rumps Ger 617,634, 
Aug S3, 1935 <Cl 65e 11 10). App. for sifting, washing 
and disioirgrauag vegetable-fiber waste, especially old 
paper, is described. 

Paper makmg apparatus hlauncc O Neilson U. S. 
2,022.^3, Nov 2b Struetural and mech features. 

Pelts of paper-mjJong machines Tom Milnes and 
AyTcsHd. Dnt. 434,531, Sept. 3, 1935. 

Apparatus lor strauung fibrous suspensions for making 
paper, etc Ench WlnUer and Franz SchOnemann Ger. 
1.30.278. Oct. 17, 1935 (Cl. 55d 2 10). 

Drying machines for paper Samuel Milne. Bnt. 
433.544. Aug 15. 1935 Tbe felts ol a paper.makmg 
machine are dried by steam-heated cyhndcrs to a low 
moisture content and raised to a higher temp than that 
of the paper web passing about domg-cylindefs 

BolUnder Aldo GalLanj. Austnan 143,159, Oct. 25, 
1935 (a 55a}. 

Treating card or paper stock for use in duphcatiog 
processes RajtnondS Jones U S 2,021,93S,Nov.26 
Tbe matenal is superficially treated wilh a compn (such 
as specified glycerol mists ) which imparts hygroscopieity 
to the laces only of the material 

Waterproof pnnbng or writing paper. Heinnch Kraut 
and Hermann Burger. Ger. 615,348, Nov. 1, 1935 (Cl 
55/ 15i!0) A fnixt. of spermaceti and a resin, e. g , 
colophony, is used as the waierproofing agent. 

Apparatus smtsble for coatiag psper or cloth by friction 
caleadenng Gm. D. Pelton U. S 2/322.322, Nov. 2G. 
Structural, mech and operative details 

Coated parehmentized paper loitable for use as an 
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imitation leather etc. nrvin T. Strawn (to Paterson 1 ble od<» or flavor and without forming a surface o’" 
Parchment Paper Co.). U. S 2,02?, 711, Dec. JO. One coating. The soln. may contain coloring matter, a flat- 
s^facT oTa po%u8 cellulosic material such as waterical tening’* agent, e. g., paraffin, plasticizers, 8-. 
paper IS provided with a very thin coating of material di-Am phtli^tc, medicinal and aromatic substances, e. g., 

such as "film scrap liquor” which IS not affected by chemi- mTOthol, oil of clov«, tobacco eit. . . , 

cals used for parchmentizing and which is anchored in the Treatment of effluents of paper Co 

porerof the material underneath and the latter is then John Durkinson & Co. Ltd.. Juli^ Grant, D^-Oliw Co. 

Cigaret wrap^pers Nathan Sulzberger. Ent 433,228, “ or other washings having high O-absorbmgcharacteristiM 
Aug^ P 1935^*^ The wrapper is impregnated with a dil arc mixed with effluents from other parts of the paper mill, 
soln. of a ILO-rcsisting cellulosic material, e. g , cellulose etc , which contain oxidizing agents or substance caj^ble 
esters or ethers, collodion, celluloid, pyroxylin, cellulose of fonnmg oxidizing apnts, e g., effluents or sludgw from 
acetate or nitrocellulose in PtjO, ate . MdCO or other causticizing, or bleaching plant, to form a hamless cf- 
solvent, that will evap readily without leaving a pcrccpti- fluent for direct discharge into a riier App is described. 

24— EXPLOSIVES AND EXPLOSIONS 

CltARLES C UUNBOEAMDC C STOKM 

Deflagration of explosive substances by ultrasonic Induction period in gaseous thermal explosions O. K. 
waves N<da Marmcscu Compt. rend 201, 1187 9 Hice, Augustine O Allen and Hallock C Campbell. J. 
(1035) — Calcn shows that the temp of a small air bubble ylm Chem Soe 57, 2212-22(1935) — By integrating the 
inaliqmdsuhjectcd toultrasonic wavesby mcansof apiezo- diflerential equation involving temp and time in an exo- 
quartz oscillator operating tinder a p d of lO.fJOO v at a ihermic gas reaction, a sudden temp nsc, corresponding to 
frequency of 10‘ would be raised adiabatically to about * an explosion, is noted above a defimte pressure From 
234“ Tins IS confirmed b> the (ai.1 that certain explosives such curves an approx method for caleg. the induction 
which deflagrate at a temp below that, e g , NIj. Ag period in thermal explosions was devised and applied to 


s peroxide mixti , when placed i 


explosions of azomethane and ethylazide (C A 29,2.359', 


liquid that docs not wet them, 1 e , vj as to be surrounded KJ73*) Approx values for the heat of decompn of these 

by air, deflagrate when the liquid ts subjtcted to such corepds. were thereby obta ined C G Storm 


Wales, or m some cases, e g , NIj, without intervention of 
any liquid The temp w given hy T “ A(aF)' *'r. 


Explosion regions ZZVI. Shape of explosion regions 
and thetr diameters I. W. P Jorisscn Hec I’-av.chtm. 


where a is the amplitude, F the frequency of the waves j 54, 8.83^(1035), cf C /I 27, 3875 — A mathematical 

and A a const No increase in a or f sufficed to explode discussion and analysis of explosion limits for com- 

any lutro denv C. A Sillicrrad* hustibic gas or vapor diluted by the oddn. of a non (or 

Liberatien of utrous oxide dunng the decomposition difficultly) combustible gas B. E Anderson 

of nitroeelluloses Robert Vaodoni Cempi und 201, I^y compressor explosions A P Rieber, Potter 79, 
974-5(19.3.5) —The gaseous proslucts of dociwpn wre 522-3(1935).— The mam causes of compressor explosions 

detd. for the following (1) gun cotton heated at 108 arc excessive oil for cylinder lubrication and failure of 

(2) a filter nitrated to 12% N heated at 50 with 2o% intake or discharge valses to function properly, 

HNOi: (3) a fiber nitrated to 14% N heated in a seated Aldca H. Emery 

tube at 130* with HjO « Dust explosions. A. A Van tier Dussen Rte, trav. 


toi*j Non NiOf, con cii. n II. n N.n 

(2) « 13 32 23 Is 39 's 24 0 0 «0 5 01 t,(.l^UWied*?v nifrMen ijmxid^'*^°S 

(3) 04 43 I 0.5 2b .57 2 70 1 29 0 00.390 R V & 

Rachel Drown IflO 220(1935) — The region of ignition of H and O which 
Brisance and its determination A Majrich and 1' occurs between narrow conen. limits for the catalyst, 
Sorni. Z ges Sditas- iprengslofvi 30, 295-9. 337—10 NO,, is bounded by regions of easily measurable slow 
(1935); cf C A 28, 3901', 5985’, 29, 4585*, 4941’, reaction Light, which generates O atoms from the NO,. 
5271’. — The bnsanccs of various cxplosnes were compared increases the xdocity of the slow reaction but does not 
by means of a fragmentation test The explosives (1- affect the ignition limits Induction periods occur for 
2 6 g ) were compressed at 2000 kg /sq cm to approx both slow and ignition reactions, those for the slow rc- 
equal heights m steel cylinders 40 mm. high X 25 mm action are terminated by a sharp pressure increase, fol- 
diarn^ with central caxnty 31) mm deep X 6 mm diaro , lowed by a reaction whose velocity rapidly decreases to a 
° j o 1 ® detonator cor*isling of 0 I g PbN« steady value At const temp , a curve of these induction 

and 0 I g pcntaeT> Ihritol tetraniirate pressetl at 6(X) kg / periods runs continuously from the region of slow reaction 
sq. cm , in a Cu shell 5 X C mm. The fragments of s 'o that of ignition, passing through a mm. corresponding 
the steel c^nmder were collected, screened, counted and to the max of catalytic eflect Irradiation reduces the 
waghed. The results were compared with those ol>- induction penods from values of 20-200 sec. to less than 
tamM by various other methods proposed lor measure- I see. It is concluded that branching initially exceeds the 
ment of bnsanee, the Trauzl test, Pb-plate test and com- extinction of chains over the whole catalysis region, that 
presston test, i hc relative bnsanees of various explosives an equil. conen. of reaction chains ts ultimately imposed 
^ry accortmg to the melhoel used in detg this factor on (be slow reaction, that ignition occurs asa thermal effect 
bach method has its definite limitations Among ihe when the no. of chains exceeds a critical value, and that 
brisance. that of NO, affects the origin, branching and extinction of the 
k«t (C. A. 15, 121.) IS favored C. G Storm 9 chams. L. E. Steiner 

Detonating fuse wiffiout metal covering Anon. Z. Explosion at Remsdorf on June 13. 1935 Anon Z 
fM. S<Aie«-5;irenfir^iff.30,a33-^(1935).— A detonating get. Schtest-^ SprengsUitTv) 30, 332(1935).— Fire, followed 
Bofors (Sweden) plant ol the Nobel by several explosions, occurred m a building where TNT 
pentaeiythntol tetranitrafc with a residues from spent acid were purified by washing with hot 
It impregnated with gum water and soda soln. Flying missiles caused the exnlosion 

m •‘I » dryhouso C60 ra. distant, wheTe tie dry,ng“^a^^^^ 

m.olwateT.Bndistotdelonatedhycitherflameorimpact. nuxt. of nitrocellulose and nitroglycerin for use in the 


<h,m 54,373-^(1035).— 


:e C. A. 29, 31G2’. 

C. G Storm 

The hydrogen-oxygen reae- 


2 6 g ) were compressed at 2000 kg /sq cm to approx 
equal heights m steel cylinders 40 mm. high X 25 mm 
diam., with central cav^ty 31) mm deep X 6 mm diaro , 
and fired with a detonator cor*isling of 0 1 e PbN, 


manul. of smokeless powder i 


s conducted. Another 
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nearby dryhouse merely burned Tbe mtj’OgI}ceriii plant, i Shot-fun shells Edwin L Johnson (to E> I du Peat 
JOO tn disuni from the TXT residue plant, also eiploded, de Nemours & Co ) U S 2,023,888, D«. 10 Paper 

presumably as a result of damafe caused by the first shells are first coated with a cellulose ester compo such 

explosion. Other explosions occurred in the TKT nitrate as one of cellulose nitrate or acetate, and the wall of the 

ing plant Structural damage to buildings was caused at paper contained between the iimer and outer surfaces is 

a distance of 1400 m. Eighty^ino were killed and over ghea impregnated with a paraffin compa 

bUO mjured. C.G. Storm Ignition compositions Oswald E. Wyss Bnt. 433,* 

117, Aug. 6, 1935. This corresp<»ds to Ger. 505,OG8 
Explosive blasting charges Wm R Earren and {C. A. 29, 1252'). 

Jo'eph Smith, Jr (to Atlas Powder Co ) U. S 2/123,- * Semipyrophonc metals Oswald F. U'yss Bnt 433,- 
784, Dec. 10. A charge of blasting explosite is held m a 174, Aug 6, 1935 Dividedon433,117 (precedmgabstr ) 

container of fieuble and extensible material formed of Metals in semipyrophoric form, i e , m such state that 

2 lammas of creped paper cemented together by an their ignition temp, is between 50® and 300% are manufd 

asphaltic compn by the reduction of metal compds. by thermal decompn 

Blasting apparatus John W. Sanford (to Suflivan in the presence of inert gas or gases or by chem. reduction 

Machinery Co ) U S 2,021,898, Xov 26 Structural with H at raised temp , the temp and reaction conditions 

details of app carrying a blasting charge m the lower end being maintained throughout the reaction intermediate 
of a loading tube assoed withaconcenUicwash-watertube. 3 those required to produce nonpyrophoric metals and those 
Torpedo for shooting oil wells Alfred E EUis U. S to produce pyrophoric metals For chem reduction, 

2,023,831, Dec 10 An explosive-contg. vessel which oxides, nitrates, carlxiuates, sulfates, oxalates, tartrates 

may be formed of Sn inner and outer shells is proportioned or citrates may be used, for thermal decompn , oxalates, 
todoatinhquidinthewetl,maninc'inedposit]anadjaccni tartrates or citrates Alternatively, metal compds may 
the surface of the Lquid be r^uced to as to produce pyropborie metals, the latter 

Toy torpedo. Wm L Harm U. S 2/122,770, Dec 3 being then cooled in a current of H and when cold treated 

4 capsule of readily deformahle material contains an ui inert gases, air being excluded Cf C A. 20, 1252’ 

explosive mizt and an impact igniter and is held under Gas-detectug minert' lamps Wm 31 Thornton aiul 
compression to present shifung of the impact igniter. * U'm Maunce. Bnt. 433,570, Aug. 1C, 1935 
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I. A OUNTY 

Analysis of azo dyes With hyposulfite VM Miaaevaod changed the "B-dye" to a dark gray-violet vat dye. 

V K. Kisel’nikOT. Tran Ini Chtm Tuk iMtion . difficultly sol. in org solvents hlethosyUtion of V 
(U S S R) I, 59-65(1935); cf. C. A 26, IStS; 27, gave Ibecorresponding SjA'-dtmeiboxy denv , which gave 

4084 —The method was applied with good results to the aaratber bnUiaot red-violet and acid fast dye. With 

analysis of a no of aso dyes C has. Blanc »-OtNCiH,COCl the 8,8'*bis(p-mtrob«nzoote) was prepd 

The vat dyes of the betuanthrone senes zm Some from thedihydroxy deny. TbeQatom of IV m S-posibon 

O.fi'-denvabTes of isovioUnthrone. Toshio Meki and is so labile that it is easily hydrolyzed by ROH aiarela- 

Voshio Xagai / Sae. C*rm Ind , Japan JS, Suppf lively low temp. (143®) and exchanged for (he OH group, 

binding5G^(1035), cf C A. 39. S337r ‘ — The 6.8z-I- wfailelheCI etom m 6-po«iuonof I u very stable The8,8 - 

dichlorobesaanthrone (I) condensed in the PbOH-alc • denvs of iheisovtolanthrooe.incontrasttotheC.D’-dcnys 
COH melt at 143® tnamly to 6,6'-dichloro(M>vioUiitbrone 6 areeasily sol m alk byposulfite.evea at a reUtntly low 
(11) which dyed cotton blue-violet. The Cl atoms ui 6- temp TheS.8'-denvs exert almost no bathochromieaeuon 
and C'-posiiions were completely inert toward KOH and and give mostly red-violet d}e3 Structural tonnulas are 
remam^ unchanged The yidd of pure n (punfied with given and the expts are described in considerable detail 
glacial AcOH, hyposulfice and FbCl) was SA.5% of the Karl Kammermeyer 

theoretical A hyposulE’e-msoI , t^O-eol , ^y sub- The theory of wool dyeing snth particular reference to 
stance also fiirmed was called “B-dye”; it changed to s acid dyes in colloidal solution. F. L. Goodall /. Soe 
vat dye when heated with coned HiSO„ colonng cotton a Pjreri C^urisls 51, 405-14(1935).— A Eummaiy of avail- 
dart riolet-gray The jicld of "flKlre” was 23 9% of _ oWe tniormation and some ibeorelical considerations 
the theoretical On account of the great stability of the ' tending to mate clear the fimdaniental difierence m be- 
C1 atoms m fijS'-positions, their methoxylation was diffi- bavior m relation to wool, between dyes colloidally dis- 

cult. Long and repeated heating with MeOH-KOU and persed and those almost completely lomred in soln 

subsequent recrystn gave a small amt of pure 6,6'- Xineteea references 7\'. H. Bo>ntDn 

dimcthoxyisoviolaotbrooe, which d}cd cotton dark Uue pyring acetate cotton unions, with special reference to 
in the hyposulfite vat 'Ihe Cl atoms of n were hardly mercerized fabrics R. H Bourdon. Silk J. 12, Xo 
hydrolyzed at all m the FbOH-KOH melt at 185®, but at 137, !Q-3(1933).— Various operations are cited to over- 
200® the Correspondmg 6,6’HlihydroxTisovsolantlirooe come diSerent difficulties in the processing of mercerized 
(m) was foTned, which gave aiiacid-5ensiuve,blne-violet • cotton and acetate rayon Halsey E Si'lunaa 

cotton dye Boiling HI with p-0>X&H,COCl in PbXCh Sttt Ubnc prmtmg with direct colors J. hi. RBI 
gave the bi$(/)-mtrobenzoate) which dyed cotton tlark Silk J. 12, X'o. 137, 33-4(1935); cf. C. A. 29, C764’. 
blue-violet. The 6,6 '-substituents of isovtolanthrone Halsey E. SBIiman 

ID general exert a moderate bathochromic action Printed sleeve linings 11 X. X. Canithers. TextiU 
Smictu^ formulas are given The espu are de- 3//r. 61, 468-9(1935). — Prmtmg formulas and procedure 

scribed in considerabte detail. IQV. Some 8,S'« for some special cases are given While many textbooks 

derivatives of isovioUnthrone IM. 564-7,— The 8,8'- advocate for fast color silk efiects steaming for 1 hr at 

denvs wereprepd in a like manner from S.Bz-I-dKbloro- the usual pressure, practica] experience has shown that 

benzanlhrone (IV) The mam product of ^e l4i011-alc - ^ sufficient fixation takes place on hot calendaring to co- 
KOH melt at 143‘ was 8,S’^lihydroxyi90vtdantJirfm agulate the albiimm and bold the ZnO H. B S 

<V). with ayield of the pure compd (purified with glacial Pnntmg plush and velours of rayon F WeberScbultze 
AcOH and PhCI) of about 24% of the tbeoreticsl. V JStr.gea. nuf color 39,385-8(1935) —Complete formulas 

gaveared-violet.butsomewhacactd-sensiUvecotCondjc. for pruUng are given Plush and velours are printed 
A considerable amt. ol a gray-violet, PhCl-*ol. and hypo- m a similar raamier. \'elours of regenerated cellulose are 

sulfite-scl dye was also formed, which was likewise galled more fragile than those of acetate Vat colors are used 

'"B-dye.” It may have been a mut of tnhydroxy and for acetates and direct cefors fo- viscoee H.E. S 

chicrodihydroTy compd- Heating with coned HiSOs BBiIiogiiphy on the physical testing of textiles (1909 to 
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1934). ElleT^-H.Har\e>. Am. Dytsluf Rcptr.2i,7(a~i, 
714-15(1935). W. H. Boynton 

The determinadoa of the degree of the porosi^ nf 
(textile) goods. J. Geissler. a. lleter. 53, 

No 50, 1(1935) — The degree of porosity is a measure of 
the amt. of sir enclo^ within the fibers of a fabric andean 
be detd from measurements of the irt , thickness and sp 
gr. as/olloirs. Place a weighed piece of the fabric (10 X 
10 sq cm ) between 2 glass plates of known thickness 
(6 mm ) and measure accurately the total thickness 
The vanous textile fabrics hare these sp prs cotton 
1.4T 1 5, flax 1 43-1 46, hemp I 4S, jute 1 44, bleached 
ramie 1 5, sheep wool 1.32, degummed natural silk 1.37, 
nitro, Cu and %^scose rayons 1 52 and acetate rayon 1.33 
For a sample of cotton weighing 4 g , with a thickness of 
2 mm and having a sp gr. of 1 5 the surface was 100 sq 
cm , the sol 20 cc , the cotton content, therefore, 4/1 5 
= 2 GC cc , the air content IT 34 cc , i. e , degree of 
porositi 70^^ Similar examples ore given for J other 
textile fabrics Leopold Seheflan 

Degumnung of real silk materials A J. Hall. TextxU 
Mercury 93, 303 , 307 1.1933), cf Mother, C A 29. 
7CSo* — V\ uh Japanet^ raw silk yam max degumming 
was obtained at both fia 1 0^ 0 8*^*1 1* O-II 5 at 212“F 
However, for max strength and max degumming a pa 
of 0 5-10 5 was required F II Moser 

Accelerated aging test for weighted silk. tl'm. D 
Appel and Daniel K Jessup Free Am Atso< TtriS* 
Cketn Colonrts 1935, 350-1, 354-5: An D\estu^ Reftr. 
24, 700-7, 710-11(1''35) —Specimens of the cloth suit- 
able for warp and filling breaking strength tests areexposed 
for SO hra. to the radtauoa from a gloss-eocloted C*arc 
lamp operated on d c of approx 13 amp with the voltage 
acrossthearc approx 140v The distance from the speet- 
nietts to the center of the arc is 15 to. <3S 1 cm ) Speci- 
mens are enclosed in a cabinet glaxed with window glass 
about 0.32 cm thick between the specimens and the arc 
The air of the cabinet is maintained at 75-..5J,retattTe 
busudity and C3* to 07®. The breaking strength of the 
cloth after exposure tn the direction, warp or filhng. show- 
ing the greater change tn strength is taken to be indicative 
of the probable relative stability of the fabric with respect 
to exposure to Lgbt, beat and cioi«t air. Relative brew- 
ing strengths of accelerated aged sdk, a compansoa 
natural and accelerated aging, and accelerated aging of 
typical dres« fabrics are shown in cun es Also in J Re- 
tearck Actf Bar. 15,601-5(1935) (Research Paper 

No 555). W H. B 

Flax yam quahfies and types. V. S. G Caldwell 
TexUle ilfr. 61, 402-3(1935), cf. C. A. 29. 5C6l» — 
The methods of dealing with yam test results and the 
effects of twists in flax yams are explained. H. E. S. 

Flax-yam qualities S. A. G. Caldwell. Textile Jlf/r. 
61, _443(lti35); cf. preceding abstr.— The apparent 
densiiies of Comtrai and Irish flax vams and the effects of 
twist are described. Halsey E. Sdbmaa 

The valuation of surface water for the textile industry. 
H. Bauch. irrlJiand TerJiUer. 16, 757-00(1935).— A 
««««•• , F.H. Moser 

Bleachmg procedure. Otto ilecheels, G. Dierkes, E 
Feller and E. Rudolf. .Vrlfiund Textilber. 16, 725-9 
(1935). — ^To obtain max. whiteness foe cotton and rayon 
textiles, peroxide bleaches «hould be heated to SO® in 
about 20-45 mm. and from 50® to 100® in about 3.5 hrs. 
Iron or rust m the bleach reduces its efficiency. Peroxide 
bleaches of taereerued cotton and of viscose layoo showed 
mater whiteoexs, lower hister and greater softness tr,ni 
'ir'ilir Cl b'eaches. F. h. Miser 

Ratianalutilizationofthebleaclungpropntiesofeodnnn 

hypocblonte. V. I. Minaev, rratir. Jtsst. Ckrm. Trtfc 
fro'TtoCU.S S.R.) 1. 174-50(1935); cf. Minaev, cr of 
SlonUtsekr. TrxStl-Jrd. 44, Nos. 2, 3(1<'29>. — ^WTute’ 
boiled calico was b’eached with NaOCi at IS* for 2, 5 and 
10 mm, at a conen. of I g NaOQ mil. HO, without 
^d with the adda of 2, 4 and S g /mol of NaHOO* to 
1 g /mol of NaOCl and (or) 2 g. of a wetting agent 
(a-nekal and org acidO per 1 1. of the NaOCl «Bln. InaH 
caws On adda. of NaHCO, or a wetting agent the blenching 


1 tune vfus reduced 5 limes and the formation of oxyceliu- 
lose did not exceed The addn. of 2 and 4 mols. of 

NallCQi produced after 2 mm. of bleaching 79.5% and 
SO 94% whiteness, resp , with 40% reduction m the Cl 
consuniption The use of 8 mots, of NallCOj showed no 
advantage The adda. of netting agents gave in 2 min. 
S7 76% of whiteness but at a considerably greater Cl 
consumption ns compared with the bleaching m the 

- presence of NaHCOj Tt'itfa the addn. of NaHCO, and 

* a wetting agent the degree of whiteness and the Cl con- 
sumption were still more mcreased without an increase 
in the oxycellulose formation. The acceleration of the 
bleachmg reaction can be concaved either as a result of 
the liberation of HOa from the NaOCl solns , or as a 
hydrolysis CIO" 4- H,0 ClOH + Oil-, or as a double 
decompn of NaOCl and NaHCO, NaO(2l + NaHCO, =• 
Na,CO, + HOCl or NaOCl + 2NaHCO, Na,CO, 

3 -F HOCl + NaHCO, If the mechanism of the bleach- 
ing reactioa is conceiivd according to the scheme* NaOCl 
+ HOH -► HOCl + NaOH, then the addn. of NaHCO, 
H necessary to neutrahxe the gradually accumulatiog 
NaOH to prevent the reversion of the hydrolysis reaction. 
On the basis of the cxptl data and the theoretical consider- 
ation the addn of NaHCO, lo KaOCl solns. (obtained by 
satg NaOH sola with Cl nod contg 0 5-1% excess of 
KaOH) for the stabilization of the sj’stem should be detd. 

* fitoichiometncalJy according to the formuia (« NaOCl -f- 

« NaOH] + Ua + mlNaHCO,] •= {{n + m)Na,COi 
+ m HiO] -f n HOOi with the addn of a slight euess of 
KallCO,. The NaOCl solns of the given conen. when 
treated with NaHCO, deoompd. slowly, i. e., about 50% 
in 200-2504in. Cbax. Blanc 

The behavior of starch and dextnn in solutions m rela- 
tion to the usual additions to the finishing and suing baths 

5 F Ditmar and It Kober. iSeHtand TetlMer. 16, 
734-8(1935) — Solns of sunilar textile starches show great 
differences m turbidity Addn of Urge amts of salts or 
colloids vfapw only a shgbt increase m turbidity However, 
addn of small amts sbowx a considerable change in the 
OocctiUtiOQ threshold Clarity of the soln doesnottoaure 
cUnty in the film Differences m the turbidity of solas, 
of similar starches are due to different amts of hydrolysis 
tn soln Those solns that remain clear are from starches 

6 mote homogeneous m compn. F.H.hlexer 

The chemical examinahos of furs in relatioa to denaa- 
titis VI Identificafion of vegetable and other dyes. H 
E. Cox. Analyst 60, 793-801(1935), ct. C. A. 29. 
56<U* —Dermatitis rarely results from fmtatioa caused 
by the common v-egetable dyes used on furs The character- 
istics of logwood, quereitnn, fustic, henna, turmeric, 
catechu, gall nuts and oak bark and pyrogallol are dis- 

7 cussed and a simple scheme of analjsis ba«ed on boiling 
the fur with ,V HCl and then boiling for half a mtflute with 
Na fonaaldehydesulforylate soln is outlined, by means 
of which the dyes used can be detected in most cases 

W. T. H. 

Dry-cleaning rayon fabrics. H. Rochf. 5i7fc J. 12, 
No. 137, 38(1935).— Suitable methods for cleaning are 
outlined, tn coti,lderalioa of the more recent developments 
in chemicaU and machinery. Tnchlo'oethylene is fairly 

* safe with the improved drying madunery at low temp, to 

prevent softening. It b also safer physiologically than 
most agents Halsey E. SUhinan 


Factice and nibbenred fabcKS (Garach) 30. Acid- 
combmingcapacity of wooKSpeakmaa, Stott) 2. Emubi- 
fying and dispersmg agents (m the textile industry! 
(Bnt. pat. 434,424) 13. .Enthrone denw. (Gcr, pat. 

9 620,345) ID. Asym. ureas [products used as dye inter- 
mediatesl (U. S pat. 2,022.935) 10. Compn. for water- 
proofing fabrics of garments (V. S. 'pat. 2, 0^,405) 13 
App. for coating doth (U. S. pat. 2,022.322) 23. Liquid 
seal and wnt for tanks, etc , contg. volatile solvents 
such as those used for "dry deanmg" (U. S. pat. 2,023 - 
534) I. Alkylated phenoh (as intermediates for the prcpa 
of dyes] (Ger pat. 616,756) 10. \L<coas compn for 
watfiproofing cloth (Fr. pat. 7S6,553) 13. 
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Dyes I G Karbemnd. A -G. (Ludwi? Zch and 1 7>position by Oil and the 7- or 0*position by RNHCO, 
CJausJIeucJr.jnvfDlors). Gtr.6J7,727,Au?.2^.1W5(CI. in wbicb R j« a benzene or a naphthalene ring. The dyes 
22« 7 02) Water-sol denvs of vat dyes are obtained produced in substance are generally yellow to red to blue 
by conscrtingacid HtSOi esters of leuco vat dyes into salts to black powders, suitable for prepg lakes, wlulc those 
with amines which contain both ethereal and Oil groups produced on the fiber, especially cellulose fiber, accord- 
m an aliphatic chain and which arc optionally substituted ing to the usual printing process or according to the 

at the JJ atom by alkyl, aralkyl, cycloalkyl or alkylene metbod of prepg ice colors, generally yield yellow to red 

residues The alkylene residue may be interrupted by a to blue to black shades of good fastness to light. Nu- 

hetero atom such as O, S or K. In an example, the . merous examples are given 

pyridme salt of the acid HjSOi ester of leuco-2,l-naph- ^ Azo dyes I. G Farbenindustrie A -G DriC. 434,243, 
ihothiomdigo is healed in water with a base formed by Aug 28,1^5 This corresponds to Fr. 777, MO (C. /I 29, 

heating piperidine, water and CjlIiO The product h a 4503'). Not only aromatic diazo but also diazoazo and 

water-sol basic salt of the above acid ester of the leuco telraio compds of the character described may be com- 

vat dye Other examples ate given bincd The aromatic o bydroxycarboxyhc acid amides 

Dyes I G Farbemnd. A -G {Georg Kalischer and roust be free from COOH and SO, H groups Theproducts 

Werner Zerweek, inventors). Ger 620,340, Oct. Id. are sot. in hydrocarbons, ales , ethers, ketones, paraffin, 

1935(01 22c 4) Dyes of the oxazme series are obtained fats, waxes and oils and may be used for colonng them and 

by condensing e-ummophenols conig a nitro group with 3 in the inanuf. of colored nitrocellulose lacquers, films, 
p-quinones or halo ^-quinones, c g , chloranil The candles, polishing-waxcs and shoe polishes 

reaction may be effected by stirring the reagents in ale Aio dyes J. R Gcigy S A Fr 780,775, Sept 9, 

eontg anhyd NaOAc. The nitroammophenol may con- 1035 Sm Swiss 175,355 (C. /I. 30, 296') 
tarn addnl substituents, e. g , a SOilI or another NO> Azo dyes J. R Gcigy S A Fr. 787,069, Sept. 16, 

group The products are useful as pigment dyes or, if 1935 Dyes insol. in water arc made by coupling a nega- 

they contain a keto group, as vat dyes (or wo^ or, if a lively substituted diazo component free from solubilizing 

SOiH group IS present, as acid wool dyes examples are groups with a tertiary amine of the formula rhN(R)R', 

given (ft IS a dihydroxypropyl and R' an alkyl group and the 

Fulling-fast dyes Chemische Fabnk vorni Sandoz * |>osition para to the ammo group is free). Thus, 6- 

Ger 018,000, Aug 30, 1935 (Cl 226 3fU). Arylammo chtoro-2,4-dmitroanilme -► 3-cthyl(dihydroxypfopyl)- 

anthraqumones with an uosubstituted 4’-posiliOQ in the amino*4-methoxytoluene dyes acetate silk blue shades and 

aryl nucleus are treated with aldehydes or substances may be used for eelertnf laciuirs. Other examples are 

yielding these in a neutral or acid medium, and further given 

HSOi groups are introduced into the producUif not sol. Azo dyes Imperial Chemical lodustnes Ltd. Fr 
enough. Thus, l-ammo*4-phcnyUminoanthraqumonc- 780,733.Sept 9, 1935 Yellow and orange dyes are prepd. 

2-suUonie acid IS suspended in KiSO) and heated with Dzll. by coupling diazoiized o-monomtroamlme with a N- 

The resulting dye colors wool front an acid bath tn fulling- j sulfatoctbyl dcriv. of an amine of the CiHi series which 
and light-fast greenish blue shades Other examples may be coupled in the position para to the NHi group 

are given Cf. C. A 30, 294'. Thus, » monomtroaniline » m-toluidme ^-ethyl sulfate 

Dyciag compositions I G. Farbemnd A -G (Ludwig dyes wod, silk and rayon orange shades Other examples 
Zch and Ench Konrad, inventors). Ger 6l7,?18.Aug 27, arogiven Cf. C A. 29, 7087*. 

1015 (Cl 8m 3 02) A compn. contains salts of leuco Axo dyes I G Farbemnd A -C Ir 786,603, Sept 

H]SO« esters of dyestuffs obtained from benzaothrone and 6, 1935 Dyes insol. la water are prepd by coupling the 
salts of compds eontg the SH group Thus, a2%addn usual eouplmg components for insol dyes with compds 
uf Ka dimethyldithiocarbamate to a pnuttng paste eontg of the formula R’COR'(N}Ii)COR*. in which R'. R* and 
salts of the leuco HtSOi ester of dimethoxydibeiuanthrone 0 R* are aryl residues of the f^Ht or CinHi senes which may 
renders the paste more stable. contain su^iituenls other than solubilizing groups Thus, 

Azo dyes Mordecai Mendoza (to Imperial Chemical l•a^1lno-3,5-dlhenzoyIben^ene ^ l-(2',3'-hydroxynaph- 

Industncs Ltd ). U. S 2,021,917, Nov 20 Dycswlncli tboylafflmo)-4-chIoro 2,5-dimethoxybeiizene dyes cotton 

(fyc wool various red shades arc formed by coupling a fast scarlet shade. Other examples are given 

letrazotized m-toluidme with one equiv of 2-naphthot C,- Azo dyes 1 O Farbemnd A -G Fr. 786,755, Sept 

8-disulfonic acid and one equiv. of 2 naphthol-3,G- 0, 1935 Dyes arc prepd by combining aromatic diazo 
disullonic acid or the like. compds. with hydroxyalLyl ethers of aromatic hydroiy- 

Azo dyes Linmet F. Hitch, hides A Dalilcn and alkylamines, e. g , compds obtained by the action of 

Martin L' Friednch (to C I. du Pont de Nemours & ^ ethylene oxide on PhNHi, m phenylertediamtne, «- 
Co) U. S 2,023,690, Dec. 10 Water-insol dyes of toluidine.m-chloroamliDe.monobutylcresidmcorPhNHCt 
the ICC color scries which may be used to form insol Azo dyes I G Farbemnd A -G Fr 786,756, Sept, 

pigments or coupled on the fiber, are produced by coupling 0 1935 Aromatic diazo compds free from SOiH or 

a diazotized arylamine with a fluorinated arylamide of COOII groups are combined with tertiary aromatic atnmes 

2,3-bydroxyj:ap}ithoic acid or the like. Numerous ex- of the formula XN(C1I»)R (X is an aromatic radical 

amplcs arc given U S 2,023,591, Dec 10 Dyes capable of combining in the para position and R is an 

(most of which dye red shades) which may be developed alkyl group eontg at least 2 C atoms, an aralkyl or 

on the fiber, are produced by coupling a diazotized fluo- ^ cycloalkyl group) Thus, p nitroanilme -• N-methyl-N- 
rmated arylamine with an icc-color coupling component benzyUuuhne gives an intense red on acetate silk Several 
The fluorinated arylamine js prelerably of the benzene examples arc given 

or naphthalene senes, and may have substituted thereon Azo dyes I. O Farbemnd. A-G (Hermann Winkeler, 
one or more of the well known nonwater-solubibzmg mventor). Ger. 620,344, Oct 19, 1935 (Cl 22a 1). 

groups. The icc<olor coupling component is preferably Thediazocompds ofaniline-3-or-4-sul(omcor -carboxylic 

an arylamide of 2,3 hydroxynaphthoie acid, the arylami^ acid anilides, substituted in the SOiNHPh or CONHl’h 

nucleus of which may have substituted thereon one or residuewtth a COOU and a OH group in o-positiou to one 

more nonwater-solubilizing groups Numerous examples another, but not substituted with an acytammo group, 

are given 9 are coupled with l-(2'-hydroxy-3'-carboxyphenyl)-3- 

Ate dyes Gerhard Schrader (to General Aniline methyl-S-pyrazolonc or a deny, thereof. The dyes so 

Works). U. S 2,023,773, Dec 10 Insol azo dyes obtained are convertible into Cr compds winch generally 

yielding, when product on the fiber, generally yellow yield fast yellow shades on animal fibers. The Cr compds 

to red to blue to black shades of good fastness lo fight, may be p^uced in substance or on the fiber. Examples 

are obtainable by coupling in substance or on the fiber a are given 

diazotized aromatic primary amine free from a substituent Azodyes l.C Farbemnd A -G (Heinrich Clmgestein, 
inducing soly. m water with o-naphtholhiazole substl- Hans Roos and Carl Heusner, inventors). Ger. 620,461, 
luted m the 1-positlon by alkyl or aryl and in the 8- or Oct 22. 1935 (Cl. 22a 7). Diaminonaphlhalenesulfomc 
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acids, not contg NHj groups in o- or fvn-pocition to one 
another, are condensed triih 2 moU. of a THin>bM»w>>l 
chloride and the products are reduced. The diamines so 
ohtamed are tetrazotued and coupled mih2mols ofl- 
(3'-aminophcn>l) -3 -metli>l - 5 -pyraiolone or 1*(3'- 
aminophcn>l)-5-pjTa2olonen3-catborylic acid or an alkyl 
ester thereof Alternatively, 1 mol of one of the specified^ 
pvTazolonc denvs and 1 mol of another yellow coinpo-' 
nent not contg a diazotizable NUi group may be used A 
modified process consists m condinsing a monoacyldi- 
aminonaplithalenesulfomc acid of the typ* specified with 
1 mol of a nitrobcnroy 1 chloride, reducing and diazotumg 
the product , coupling witUa yellow component not contg 
a diazotizable NH| group, splitting off the acyl group, 
diaiotmng and coupling with one of the specified pyrazo- 
lone denv-s Yellow or orange dyes of g^ discharging 
piopeities ale obtained Esamples are given 

Azo dyes Soc pourl’ind chim dBalc Ger 617, doo 
Aug 3U, l‘t35 (Cl 22a 2) hints of ehromablemonaio 
dyes of which at least one is a diazotized aminonaphthol- 
mono-, -di- or -tnsulfonale coupled iiiih a naphihol resi- 
due, are treated with an alL chroming agent and an org 
compd contg a Oil group Thus the dye from diarotizcil 
1 • ammo - 2 - naphtliol -4 - sulfonic acid and 1-naphthol is 
mixed with the d'c from diazotired l-amino-2-naphthol- 
4-sulfonic acid and 2-naphthol and the mixi stirr^ with 
water The product is treated mth a elirontite soln made 
from Cr(OH)j paste, glycerol and KOH The resulting 
dye colors wool from an acid bath m fast marine-blue 
shades. Other examples are giv eo 
Azo dyes, dyeing I G Farbenind A -G (FriedfKh 
Mulh, inventor) Ger 620,459, Ovt 22, 1035 (Cl 
52a 1) Aromatic or heterocyclic diazo compds are 
coupled, in substance or on the fiber, vnih arylides of 2- 
liydroxjcarb3Zolc-o<arboxylic acids <ub<tituted on the 
nticlear N atom by a hydtoeatbon radical Watet-invol 
dyes of yanous colors are obtained Numerous dyes arc 
desenbed. 

Azo dyes, dyeing I G Tarbemnd A -G (Gerhard 
Schrader, Albert Schmelzer and Tfitz Dallauf. inxxmors) 
Ger. 020.836, Oct 28, 1933 (Cl 22a 1) Addn to 451.- 
445 (C 24, 245) Tlie diazo compds of un«uIfonated 
3-atnino-5 alWovyxarbizoles are coupled, in substance or 
on the fiber, with axyfides of 2,3-hydroxv-n3plulioie acid 
Blue dvc« are produced Examples arc given 
Water insoluble azo dyes, dyeing I C Tarbenm- 

dustnc A -G Bnt 434,20‘>. Aug 53. 1933 See Fr 

T6vS.SSl (C A. 29, 60S') 

Water-insoluble azo dyes, dyeing I G rarbenm- 
du-irie A -G Bnt 434,433, Sept 2, I«K15 See fr 

T6S,u3l (C -1. 29, G00»). For "X and Y ate H, CJI, or 
alkoiy " retd “X and Y are halogen, CH, or aikoxy '* 
Green azo dyes Wm G Reid (to Imperial Chemical 
IndustnesLtd.). U. S 2,023,014, Dec, 10. Creendyeing 
Is eflected by impregnating cellulose matenal with a di- 
acylacetyldiamino compd. of the class consisting of 
rtiaeetCQcetyl-o-tohdidc, diacetoacctyM,4'.di3minobcnzo- 
phenone, diacetoaeetyl-l,4'-diaii]inodiphcnyliirea, di- 
Bceio3Celyl-4,4'-diaminodiphenylmethane and bisfbeii- 
zoylacetyl)-o-tolidide, and then treating tlie impregnated 
matenal with a diazouzcd 1-substituted ainino-4-amjBO- 
aiulmoanthrafimnone Several examples are given with 
detail, o! procedure U. S. 2,023,013 relates to the pro- 
duction of green dyes by coupling a diazotued amino- 
ary ieneanunoanthraquinonc compd. such as that of 1 - 
methylamino - 4 - (4 aminopheny IJammoanih^uraone 

With a diacy lacetv Idiamino compd in which the acy lacetyl 
groups are substituted on sep amino groups such as dv- 
acetoacctyl-o-tolidide Several examples with details of 
procedure are givxn. 

Yellow chromable monoazo dyes. Ench Fischer and 
Kracker (to General Aniline Works). U. S. 
-,023.Oa3, Doc. 10 Diazotized 3-halo-2-aminobenzene- 
i-carboxyhc acids are combined with pytaiCrlone denvs 
/“> ^ * '^Ifopheoy 1) - 3 - methyl-5 - pyTazolone. X- 

R/ -'vi«ophcnxl)-S-methyl-5-pyTa2olone, l-r2* - 

5 -dichloro.4 -sulfophenyl) -3 -raethyl-5-pyrazo!onc. 


1 1 - (4' -chloro- 2' -sulfophenyl) - 3 -methyl - 5 - pyTazo- 
kme, l-(2' -hydroxy -3' -catboxy - 5' - sulfophenyl) - 
3 - rnethyi - 5 - pyTazolone, 1 - (4' - methy 1 - 2' » sulfo- 
phcnyl) -3 - methy V - .'> - pyrazolone. 1 - (4' - suUophenyl)- 
5 - pyrazolone - 3 - carboxylic acid ethy ] ester, 1 - (4' - siil- 
fonaphthyl) -3 - methyl -5 -pyrazolone, and the like Cf. 
C A 29.6433* 

Cbromilerous azo dyes Soc pour Find chim. a 
-Bale Bnt 414.130, .\ug 27,1015 Cr compds of azo 

* dyes arc made by treating the azo dyes such as an e-am- 
inonaphiliolsulfonic acid, which contains no NOj, —»a2- 
hydroxynaphthatene with an alk chroming agent and with 
an org compd contg at least 1 OH at not above OO* or 
Willi a complex compd obtained by the action of an org 
compd contg at least 1 OH on an alk suspension of Cr hy- 
droxide Thev vicid navy blue shades, faster to rubbing 
than the dyes of Brit IStiitvIl (C A 17, S56) For an 

3 example, cf Swiss ir2.5J>5 (C A 29, 501)5*) 

Azo dyefi contauimg chiomiuiii Soc pour I’md chim 
d Bale GcT 017,<»4», Aug 29, 1935 (Cl 22a 2) 
Chromed dyes ore prepd by the action of a chroming 
agent on a mtxi of chromable azo dyes contg at least one 
diaioincd armnooaphthol mono-, -dv- or -trisuUonic acid 
coupled with a naphihol residue An alk soln of CriOi 
in such amt that there is 1 atom of Cr to each chromable 
azo dye, is used as the chroming agent In an example, 

* a paste of CrOj, KOH and 2-hydroxynaphthalene is 
added to diazotized l-ammo-C-hydroxynaphthaIcne-4- 
sulfomc acid On completion of the coupling, a coned, 
soln of diazotized l'h>droxy-2-ammo-4-mcthylbenzene- 
t»-$ulfonic acid is added The resulting dye colon wool 
from a IltSO. bath m reddish blue shades Ocher examples 
are given 

Azo dyes eontauung chromiiun Soc pour I'md chim 
j d Bile Ccr 620,2o6, Oct 17, miS (Cl 22a 2) A 
mm u prepd contg at least one Cf compd of an azo 
dye and at least one cliromable azo dye Tbe mixt must 
contain ai least one dj c, chromed or unchtotred, obtain- 
able by coupling a diazotized o-aminonaphthoi-monn-, 
-di- or -tn-solfonic acid w\ih a naphtho) The trust i» 
then heated in an aq medium with a substantially un- 
hvdrolyzcd alkali salt, t g , Na.SO« The products are 
blue dyes applicable to animal, vegetable or artificial 
6 fibers or useful for coloring lacquers or as pigment dyes 
Examples are given 

Azo dyes cosbuzimg chxomluni Soc pour Find ehim 
n B3le Ger 620,257, Oct 17, 1935 (Cl 22a 2). The 
dyes obtained bv coupling diazotized o-aminonaphthol- 
sulfonic acids with naphthoU or their substitution products, 
are heated with any of the usual chroming ogents in the 
presence of a water-soJ salt of an organic carboxylic or 
sulfonic acid The proportion of chroming agent must be 
' such that les.s than 1 atom of Cr is present for each chrom- 
able group m the dy c Blue dy es for animal fibers arc 
obtamed The products are faster than the correspond- 
ing Cr-contg dyes prepd in the abserice of a salt of an 
org acid Numerous examples are given Cf C A. 29, 
23l'6* and 2 preceding absirs 

Disftzo dyes Hans KrzikatK and Walter Liiubacher 
(to General Anihne Works). U 5 2,023,176, Dec. 3. 

8 This eorre^nds to G«r 607, 67S (C A 29. 41S5*). 
TJe^roupling compd may also contain the group RNH- 

Disazo dyes J R. Ceigy A -G Ger 620.25S, Oct. 
IT, 1933 (Cl 22a 6) Telrazotized 4,4'-diamino-22J'- 
dimetfaylbiphenyl is coupled with components not contg. 
a COOH or SOiH group Water-insol dves of vanous 
colors are obtained. The d\ es are sol m all the usual org 
stdvents, and are useful for coloring eclJiAose ester or 

9 sptnt lacqurs. or as eom^nenls cf printing mis Ex- 
amples are given 

Disazo dyes Durand &. Iluguemn S A. Fr. 756,649, 
Sept 6, 1935 Mordant dves are prepd. by diazotizing 
a sulfonic amine of the C«H| series, coupling with a dialkyl 
ether of aminohy droqmnonc, rediazotizmg and coupling 
with an f>-hydroxyb^enecarboxylic acid. Thus 1- 
amino-4-chIorobenzene.3-sulfonic acid — aminohvdro- 
qumone dimethy 1 ether — sahey lie acid giv es deep hroxro- 
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red shades on cotton mordanted nith Cr Other examples ^ tial materials such fts those obtained bjrtheaCtionofbeflxcqrl 
are given cblondeonanallc condeniation product of benzanthron^l* 

Disaio djes. dyeing I G ratbemndvisttse A -C> l^minoanthraquiaone, Bt-1 b«Banthronyl*l-atnvno*^ 
Dm 4j4,416, .Sept 2, 1935 Dyes, msol in HjO, are amfnoanthraquinose or the like are converted into di* 
made in substance, on a substratum or on the fiber bp cbloro derisrs, by use oi a reagent such as sulfuryl chloride 
diazotizing a substitution product of 2 amino-l«l'* in PhNOt, to produce vat dyes generally dyeing cotton 
azobenzene and coupling tntb an arylide ol 2,3-lijrdnjxy- from a hyposulhtc vat bluish green to olive green sh^es 
naphthoic acid, only such components being ia»ed as do Several examples are given Cf . C. A . 29, 4185* ‘ *. 
not contain groups lending soly Theyarefastertobinlmg . Vat dye printing pastes Philip H. Stott and Dari E. 
\aOH soln than the corresponding dyes from diaxolued Renrd (to L. !• du Pont de Nemours & Co ). U. S 
p aminoazo compds <c{ Bnt 370,Coo(C A 27,4089)). 2/122,748, Dec 3. TTie printing qisaUtrea of a vat dye 

In examples, the following dyes arc made on cotton* of the algol series are improved by incorporating into the 
(U 4 methyl 2 amino 2'.4 -dicbloronzobenzene -• I* printing paste contg. the dye an acylaminoanthraquinone 
f2',3' - hydrotynaphihoyUtnino) - 2 • methyl -4 •chloro* ofhigbeoty in the atk hyposulfite vat such as dibenioyt- 
bcnzece ^Bordeaux'rcdl, and (2) C-methyl-4.methox7>2* l,S^iaminoanthraquinone, etc. Various examples are 
ammo 2 ,4 .dichloroazoVjenzene -* the aniltde (red* given 

brovn> Cf C A 29, 3172* Metallited dyes Soc pour I’lnd cbim d Bkle. Fr. 

Brown disaxo dyes 1 rancis H Smith (to B I, dn 3 78A,920, Sept 14, 1933 Dyes of the formula R ^ R' 
Pont de Nemours & Co ) US 2,022,€0&, Nov. 2C ~-H, in which R represents diazo compds one at least of 
A diazotizing acid such as IICl is added to a mixt of which ctmtains groups capable of forming lakes, and R' 
water, NaNQi and a diamine such as »s*pbenyleit^iamiae is an aryl compd. contg. at least 2 amino groups capable 
or the like la the contiRuau<ty maintained presence of a of coupling twice, are treated with metalliziag agents 
saliing^t agent such as NaCl in sulTicicnt amount to The 2nd coupling may take place after the metallization, 
salt out the dye substantially as fast as tt IS formed Thus 4 -nitro-lj • aminopheool ]/> 'diaminobenzene 

Dry compositions for producing axo dyes on the fiber •- 4 nifro-2*9mino-l*pbenol^-sulfonic acid is metallized 
Cotnpagnie nationale de matiinjs eolorattiex et manu- wtth FcClt, giving a dye which gives fast deep oUve- 
faciures de prodviits chitn du Notd rtunies etablissemenis ^ brown shades on Ct ‘tanned leather. Several examples 
Kuhlmann Ger 620.IM7, Oct 17, 1933 (Cl 8* 13), are given Cf C. ,4. 29, 8348». 

SeeFr 772,0G1(C A 29,1030') Dyes of the aathraquioone aenet Henry Dreyfus 

Vat dyes t G Farbentnd A^ (Korbert Steiger U b 2/)23,95C. Dec 3. Dyes which ace suitable for use 
and Cduard Albrecht, inventors) Ger 017,720, Aug 27, with cellulose acetate, etc., are produced by the reaction 
1933 (Cl 22« 7 01) Uttsym mdigoid dyes axe obtained of an ammo tic. nich as d'ammoefhyl ale, on an a- 
by condensing 4.i-dimeihyl*0.7>dihalohrdroxTtliionapb* negatively substitute aothraquinone, such as «<li]oro- 
thenes or their reactive 2,denys , with different lodigoid ambraqtunone, lo srbieh tbe nrg substituent is capable of 
dye forming tompils The products may be further halo* j being tepbeed by an ammo group by the action of an 
genated In an example, 4,S*dimetbyt*C,7>dicbloro* amine. ^ 

bydroxyihionaphthene is condeased with 4*ineihy|4>* Acid wool aslhraqumone dyes. I. G, Farbcnindustrie 
chlorohyilcoxythKTnaphtheae2*p*dun«thyUfBinoanilmtbe A -O Dtit 431,429, Sept 2, 193» The dyes are oh- 
presence of glacial AcOI! to give a vat dye which colors lamed by causing a polynuclear aromatic base which is 
cotton in fast bluish red shades Other examples are partially hydrogenalM to react with an anthraquinone 
given denv. that cooiauu no 50,11 group and either contains 

Vat dyes J G rarbcnind A -G. (Werner Zenreck in 1,4*, ),5- or 1,8 position substituents known to be 
and Crsst Honold, inventors). Ger 818,811, Sept. 16, exchangeable for omieo radicals by reactitm with aSBino 
19.35 (Cl 225 3 03). Addn to 002,330 (C A. 29, 0 eompds or contains such an exchangeable substituent m 
Oil*) Dyes of various colors are obtained by forming 1 of these positions besides other tubstituenta m any po- 
amides from a>amino compds of tbe anthraquuioae aeries ettion, and theri suUonating the products thus obtained 
and arylcnethiazolc-mono- or -dKarboxylic acids sub* Cf. C. /4. 29, OT5*, 

itituled with an asihraqumonyl residue Tbe reaction Axabenzantbrraeaendine dyes Nlax A Kuna. Karl 
may be effected by heating o-aminoanthraqoinones sriili Koeberle and Cerd Kochendoerfer (to General Aniline 

the acid chlorides, or a halo antbraquinones with the and Works), U S 2,023,479, Dec. 10 Numerous examples 

amides The acids used as starting materials are obtain- are given cf the production of dyes by treating with con- 
able by condensing aatbraquinonealdebydes with o- densing agents axabenzaathroncs which arc connected 
aminomercaptoaryl carboxylic acids Examples are ' m one peri position srilh an org. radical by means of a 
given Cl C A 30, C23* linking member which may be a N, O, S, S S, Se or CO 

Vat dyes cl the dibenzaathroae senes. Edward T. bridge, ffertby products are formed corresponding to the 

Howell (to E 1 du Post de Nemours & Co ) US general formula X Y Z, in which X stands for an ata* 
2,022.881. Dec 3 In prepg a dibeiuanthrone compd. t.. i 

such as G,C' -dichtorodibenzantbroDe, tbe corresponding beoxanihrone radical, Y for the bridge and Z tor an 
2,2'-diben^nthzoQyI compd u heated with AIC1« and org radical, at least the linkage K-Y bang attached to a 
an oxidizing agent such as KNOi (suitably at a temp, of pen-position of the azabcnzanlhrone radical, preferably 
about \05-lSl’ m a sntll of NaCI and KCi). Several $ the two Imkaies attached lo X ate In the two pen posi- 
examples are given lions of the azabenzanthrone E. g , from Bz-l-a-anthra- 

Vat dyes of the pyraotbxoae senes Georg Kraozleio, poinonylamino-B-azabenzanlhrone by treatment with 
Ueinrtch VoUtnaa and Mercer Schulihets (to General U,SO, or CISO, It, an orange-yellow dye is obtained By 
Aniline Works) U. S 2,023,920, Dec 1(1, Dyes which treailmentwithalcpotaih.Bz-l-o-anthraquinoflylamino- 
pioduce orange shades on cotton are formed by condensing S-axabenzanlhrone yields an olive green dye Bz-l-N- 
pyrene with an aromatic eafbosylic acid denv, of the PfraxoleanthronyI-g,a2abenzanthronyl is converted into 
general formula aryl-COR in which R represents halogen S^eabcnzanihronepyrarolcantbroiie Prom the reaction 
or the group OCOaryl (the 2 aryls being of lUe boirexie product of thioglycdic siid or an anthiaqiunonemereaptaa 
or naphtbalcfle senes and lieiitg identical), such at benzoyl ® Ooft-l-bromo-S-arabenzanchrone, condensation products 
chlorid*, w-cHofobenzoyl chloride, p-toluyl chloride or a- contg. S are obtained by alk. condensation 
naphtboyl chloride, m tbe presence of AICl, and while in- Dibedztnthrone dyes B.T. du Font de Nemours & 
troduang a dehydrogenating agent such as O or air cw a Co Bnt 4.3f,132, Aug 27, 1935 This corresponds to 

solid oxidizing agent such as a heavy metal oxide, into the Cer 613,179 (C A. 29, Ui70*) but Is restricted to the 
region mut products obtained from the monoisopropyi or monoiso- 

mlogecated vat dyex ol the benzarOixonyUmuioxs* butyl ether of Rz-2,Bz-2'wlihydroxydibenz3nthroiie 
waquioone aenet Lmst Honold and Rudolf MStler (to They are presumed to be dilicnzanihrones wherein the 
General ArilineWorkt), U.S 2,022,210, Nov. 20. Ini- 2'-po5itiofls are linked as parts of a pyran ring 
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\ \\atci, and arc useful as 


striiclmc. Furllier iiny he oMained not only by ’ ciyst. snUstnuces . 

tmrailn?, sulfonatins or luIoRcnalms but aUo by mlrat-* mtdulfs tn Ike ttuinii/. yf d>es Ci. C. /4. 28. 30,0 ;; 
ing and mluang, by oxuluing to >»eld hydroxy A^ivs **"■ 

or by comknsing with nn org carboxylic ncid halide in 
tie presence of an AlCb condensing acent. Among ex* 
nraples, (1) fls-2.ej-2'-diIi>(!rox)diUn2anUirone mono* 
isopropjl ether is heated to l7{V-lhU“ m CiII.CIi, CtHiCb 
or CisUi m the presence of AcON’a ami. optionally in the 
presence of benral chloride, lUH. mono- or <li<hlon»hy- , iiiixliiri 
dnn, CiU.Prt, f>,p'-dibromolxnxopheiione clichlonde, di- » •“ 


phcnyldahtoromeihane or dibroniostilbene os cataijsts, 
the ptoslust nm be puntied bj trestmwit with 11 SO. 
for cotncrsion to the sulfate, which issipil and deconip.1 
b> lIjO. or by heaims la CilUCU and filterme, it dyes 
cotton fast green shndis, (2) the product of (1) is treated 
v.ub MnO, m 11 SO, at 15-20* and then with bt-aUtite to 
l!i\e a hydroxy dem (yillomsli green), and (.3) the proij- 

uci of <l) w condensed nith o-chh'toanlhr'tquitume-d-cat 
hoxylic acid chloride m a null of MCb and bbLl. m lid 
120* (dyes greenish blue) 

Ifldigoid dyes 1 G larUnind \ -G If TM>.TdT. 
^^pl 0, l'13j % lokt to Will v«i d>i» nil pupil by lOn 

densing-l.T.diihloro 5 nailirl J-lty<hotyiJuoni»pUtlniir 
(1) to lomi ihioniphthene-i2) lortol (2 ) mibgo, and. »1 
ni-ccssary, suhscfiucnily lialogeiuiing I, in lt4)-ltll*,is 
obtained by eonverimg 2 ,.'>-dich)orQ!oUu iie to Ibe snUonxl 
chloride to 2.6-didiloro-4-tiietIi)flplKny 1 - I .ihu>clyi'oli< 
acid, m llM®, and closing Die ring 1 xamples an given 
a C A 20. 2Jd7i 

I'yrene dyes I 0 rnrbenlndastne A O Bnt 4.M,- 
027. Atig 2d. 103^ This corresponds to I r >7 

(C A 20, 013M. the stirtmg tnalefitl being 2..1,7.1«- 
ieimehloropyTcm*3,S>q«inone Most of the products dyi 
cotton and sotne miy be cotneried into Iciuo siilfofK 
rsten ntid used aci'ordmg to known mctho'ls 

Triarylmethias dyes I (• lurbsnmd A G (Carl 
Winter and I’aul Krvtis, luvccitors) Gvr t72l<,-l(l2, Oct 
22, 11*35 (Q 22/> lU) As components iii the inanuf of 
triiryltncthatw slyes by stnndtcd proeessi-s, \t<e is tnnU 
of conipd' of the fonuula UU'NlCHil.CN. m wtiKb U 
IS nn nryl gvowp, U' is ll or an alkvl, bydtoxyalVyl or 
aralkyl group, and n is n nhole no Tlic substitution or 
sapou pfo.1tKts pf these cotttpds inty obo lie usctl. or the 


Dyeing ^rc. pour I ind. clnm. fk Bile. Ocr. G17,G44, 
Aiig 2t, 11)35 (Cl hw. 2.03) The absorpuve capacity 
ol animal filnrs for dyes is dimunshcil by employing dye 
balks contg sulfotnicxl ecmdensation proiliicts of aromatic 
hvtlruxy roinpds and benzoin By this locans, two-color 
ifftcis are prialiicixl on cotton and uool or like textile 
xliiris llms, u half wool and loitoii falinc is dyetl 
a biitli lonig (liluraitline nil 8 BN (Schultz Pyc 
labks 7 -I2.»). Nj-si.*, and a siiull uddiu of the product 
ul.imiuxi by iviuliiiMiig Ka 2-li>dro\ynaphthalcne-C- 
eiilfoiiiit uith benzoin in conid II.SO< After trasbing, 
iinMiig uiiil drying the faline, tin wool i> scarcely colored 
while the- Kiiiuii Ls d>id deep red Willioul the nddn. of 
ilie alKtv. ortidkiivuion pruduet, llie* wool IS also dyed 
dii|< lid Oiher e\ uitplis are given 

Dyeing I I, I ulunind A O (Othinar Dnipal, in- 
vtiiiof) Gii I.2H..2-’ tvi l‘i, inj.'i {Cl 8m 12). In 
pciHliietuK wwtei-mvol ixro ilye-> on tlic fiber, use is made 
«ii uii ag dk bttli whieli eontuius an arylidc of a cyclic 
a hydreivv eatlHivvlu aiul and to which lias been added a 
iiiixl Ilf turkey ud oil, siilbit iillulusc lye, and Nail’Oi 
\ddn of lilts tuivi ywiveius the pjun of Ca stills ui the 
iMili and leuU to dyiiiigs uf betur fastness to rubbing 
tlxin those urdiuattly obtained Other svetiing agents 
and (or) soUenis pi ly al>o In aJdid to the kith. An ex- 
umyde »> given 

Dyeing with vatdyez RiihanlG Clarkson anti Frank 
W Johii'onliol I dll I'ont ric Nemours & Co ) U S 
2,U2t.'*32, Nos 2b A dye soln is applied to fit>cr or 
Ubrie m tile prrsince of u ullulose compd such n» Na 
leUiiUre glyeoUu winch i' adapted to be dispersed in 
aIV. soln and sifics as u riiardim 
Dyeing textiles 8eH pour I’nid chiin il B\le‘ Ir 
7f>i>.t,Tl,'Hpi 7,l''')j 1 a>i shadcsarc obtaincdby trans- 
foniiing III known inanoir on the fiber or on other oppro- 
l•rlllc viippe'tis, tlicNllicompJs of aromatic by droeftrbons 
lomud of more linn 3 condipscd rings. Txamples are 
gnin ol liviings obtnincd by oxidizing dnimnopyrene, ond 
liy diaroiiring it nnd coupling with 2,3-hydroxy inplithotc 


Dyeing t 


1 inin C r rioiicquct (Theodor Wat* 


*.tpon prcwKis w tiKM couiptu tmy awo we wseei. or tne - - r,..* i5iT<ti> a ... oo imx Vri 


k typical product is obtained by „ 

dniiiinolicnroplicnonc with a tiiphthylaniinoAl propio 
nitrile (iihtMnsble from a naphtbylMnine and acrylic 
nitrile) to .8*j* in toluene in the presence of rOCh, the 
prwluct !■» n witter -sol blue dy e applicable topaper, tanmn 
mordtntcd cotton, ami silk Other examples arc given 
Bendenng water soluble dyes soluble In organic sol- 


till fabnv throiigii nn open jigger eontg the indigo or 
lirmnoinltgodtr in a rolkr vat, to clTi'ct the basic dyeing 
The ftbnc is then overdyed with bromomdigo. Uxaniple:* 
arc given 

Dyeingskins, hair and feathers I. G. Firbcnind. A.-G 
(Frah 1 chniinn, mventor) Gcr GlT.O'l?, Aug 30,1935 
(Cl 8»f lOtC) The abo\-e substances arc treated mth a 


Bfckcn and Jack Braver U S 2.U22.(t7R, Div 3 
dye such as Nnplithol yvllan S (C I No ID) is rcndticd 
sol. in org. soil ints such o-s C«ll«, acetone, ale and '’min 
cral naphtha” by combining it with okyhuonoetbanol 
amine bvdrocbloride or vaiious smtiblc- compd% of ihi 
gcmral foniitila AcYN.NKt m which Ac i-, on acvl group 
linked to Y, Y reprisenis O, N. S, Fond I, Xeialiydro 
carbon radical whivh may bv snbstiliiicd by a bydroxy or 
alkoxy radii .si forming the clumical linkage between Yaiid 
N. n is a whole nunibvr and H riprcscnts II or an alkyl 
group which msy Iw subMitiiicd by a hydroxy or alkoxy 
radical. Niimeroiis examples arc given 

Disioamlnocompouflds.azodyes. I G.l arUmudiisuie 

Diszonium compounds, Anton Oisenbeek 1 ttx.x 


and ainnioili|>hrnyliminc oplioinlly sub'lltuTed by alkyl, 
cviloslkyl, aralkyl, liydroxyalkyl or nlkoxy groups 
Tliuv, a wU of l,5-<bhyilroxynarhtlislcre and -l-onuno- 
sUphcwylvTOtm iv dissolved in water and a 3% soln. Cit 
ll»0| add <1 k vrhitc dog skm moi^antcd with Fe salt is 
Mxiked nxhe bath for 3 hrv and the hair Ivccomes blackish 
blue and lUo hither blue Other examples are given. 

Djrewg tad printing texUle materials Miles A. 
Ualiirn (to I, 1 dii Font do Nemours ffc Co.). U. S. 
2,(121.911, Nov 29 Blight fast colors (brown, orange 
nnd red in examples givxn) are prodticctl on goods such ns 
cotum vn w "one-bath" process by use of compns. com- 
posing diazmmino coiiipcLs of the general fonnttla: 
aryl— N'NUm which njvl rx presents an aryl nucleus of Uie 
Iwizcne, nzobenzene, biphenyl, diphcnylamine, naph- 
/), 7- ‘;7.'“V r — JV'V* ••“'V thnltw.cnrti'ixolcornnthrnnumonesenescontg.nosolubii. 

Amlioc Berks). U. S .,H22,923, 9 Izmg group, but winch mav contain groups such as alkyl, 
of (he pxodvictlcin alkoxy.hAloevn.nnroamlbenzovhmmo.nnd RT»nresent« 


, , . — —e prodvrctlcm 

of diaronuiin silts of ilie general fonmiU RN:NbO»RNIIX 
where U stands for the radical of adtuotsred noQ-.ulfon*tted 
duiotizvtjon component suitable for producing aio dyes. 
K stands for an atumattc tadictil atwl X slantls for the 
radical of b carlioxylic acid which w attached with the C 
nmm of ihc CO gioup to the N utoiu of tlic Nil group. 
Ihe compels, are griirrdlyr stnlile, yvilow to orange. 


alkoxy, hnhigvn, nitro and benzoyhmmo, and Rreprc-scnts 
a pyrrolKhne or pipendme nucleus contg at least one 
sohibihrmg group; nnd any of the well-known ice-color 
coupling components sucli as the ary laimdes of 2.hv droiy- 
a-naphthoic acid, hydroxycurbaiole-, hvdroxynnphtho- 
cartiazole- and hvdroxvamhracviic-carboxv he acids a- 
and A-naphthol, acetoacetvl denvs of arvlamines. and 
phcuylmethylpyTiUQlwic The imtenal is ireateil wnth 
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the mat comprising one of the mell-Lnown icc^olor 
coupling components and a diazoimmo compd . and de» 
velopcd by subjecting it to the action of a dil acid at 
elevated temps Several examples with details of pro- 
cedure arc given 

Pnnting textiles Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd , 
Samuel Howard and Akc Worniald Bfit ^33,S05, Aug. 
It), 1*135 White resist effects are produced on ccllulosic 
material by printing with a risist paste contg a salt of j 
a primary, secondary or tertiary amine or a quaternary 
Nil, halide, overpnoling or padding with a prepn contg 
a sulfuric ester of a leuco v at dye having affinity for cotton 
and further treating to develop the vat dyeing Among G 
samples, cotton cloth is printed with an aq paste contg 
British gum and benzylpyridimiim chloride, dried, over- 
printed vvith an aq paste contg Soledon jade green, 
neutral starch tragacanlh thicLemng and NaNOj, again 
dried, passed through dll Hi50<at 60^, washed and soaped : 
at the bod 

Colored patters effects on textile materials Geo H 
LIIis and John Allan (to Celancsc Corp cl America), 
b S 2,023,413, Kov 2G In lortnmg colored pattern 
effects on textile matenals such as a cotton or cellulose 
acitate fabric by discharge of ground color, there is ap- 
plad to selected areas, before moist heat treatment, both 
a compn comprising a discharging agent for the ground 
color and a coloring matter resistant to such discharging 
agent, and a compn comprising an agent which wiU dis- 
charge the ground color and also the coloring matter of 
the other compn , the materials are then subjected to 
mov^t heat ttcatmenV to effect disehatge and eoiot fixation 
Mactune for dyeing hanks of ytn Smith. Drum S. 
Co Oer 017,<)74, Aug 30, 1933 <C1 At 8 01) 
Piece-dyeuig i gger Hans Ccduldigcr. Cer 017,933, 
Aug 1935 (Cl 8>t 9 50) < 

Apparatus for dyeing hat bodies Turner, Atherton 
and Co and Albert Turner Ont 434,034, Aug 20,1035 
Apparatus (or applying dye solutions or other hquids 
to traveling ytns such as those of natural or artificial 
matenals I cnest L Gteeuwood (to Celaucso Corp of 
America) U S 2,033,854, Dee 3 Scmeiural details 
of a siphon wick, device 

Apparatus for producing ato dyes on knitted tubular 
fabrics 1 C Parbenmd A «C (Carl t'orck, inventor). ' 
Ger 050,321, Oet 10, 193S (Cl 8m 12) 

Printing machine for fabrics Radebeulcr Mascliioen- 
fabnk August Koebig G m b I( Gvr 017,875, Aug 27. 
lOT, (Cl be 7 01) 

Apparatus (with a photoeleetne cell) for compansoii of 
colors such as those of textile materials Harold H 
Shcldoa (to Sheldon Elec Corp). U S 2,023.327, 
Nov 20 Structural feature' 

Apparatus (with lamps and color flltera) for matching 
colors such as those of dyed clothing, etc Harold H. 
Sheldon (to Sheldon Elec Corp ) U S 2^)22,320, 
Nov 26 Structural features 

Artificial threads Sicmens-Schuckertwerke A -G. 

1 r. 780,Ofi't, Sept 7, 1935 Threads made from poly- 
merization products of aryl olefins such as polystyrene, 
"vimfol," ’‘vini]ytes”and ■■chlorvnn''arc made up of a no 
of individual very fine strands The strands may be mued 
and worked with animal or vegetable wool, silk or asbestos 
Treahng artificial filaments, fabnes, etc , dyeing 
British Celancsc Ltd , Albert Mellor and Ralph J hfann 
Bnt 434, 2U3, Aug 2S, 1935. Artificial threads, yams, 
etc , are treated wilh a solvent, swelling or softening agent 
under such conditions that the agent does not completely 
penetrate the filaments, etc , and are then subjected to 
dyeing or other wet textile operation mrope or other fidded ' 
form In examples, ( 1 ) cellulose acetate fabric is padded 
with a 10% aq soln of HCOOH, AcOH or ethylene glycol 
monoaceiate, given an air run for SO sec and washed, and 
(2) similar fabric is pa«'ed through a bath contg C(H|CI< 
bO and PhMe 20% for about 2 mm , washed with PhNle 
and dried, in each case before dyeing or other wet textile 
operation on the fabric in rope form 
Apparatus for drying wound rayon threads Veremigte 


Gtaozstoff-rabrikcn A -G Ger CI9,,i8, Oct. 7, 1935 
•(Cl 290 6 0S). Addn to 000,230 (C A 28,6376") 
Textile fabric Frederick B Smith (to Cclancse Corp 
of America) U S 2,023,391, Nov. 20 For producing a 
fabric havnng a full hand, a process is used of assoeg 
together yams of cellulose acetate and yarns of regenerate 
cellulose which, after having reached the set condition, 
have been subjected to a stretching operation in alteniat- 
mg relationship in such manner that a fabnc is formed 
srherein at least part of the cellulose acetate yam floats, 
and then subjecting the fabric to a treatment which causes 
the regenerated cellulose yam to shrink 
Rayon Bniish Bemberg Ltd Bnt 434,.350, Aug 29, 
1935 Freshly spun and washed cellulose hydrate rayon 
m wound form is treated with an aq emulsion of a fat 
or oil at above ro’, freed from excess of liquid and dried 
without intermediate w'ashing. Any mineral, ammal or 
vegetable oil or fat may be used In an example, freshly 
spun, decoppered and washed skeins of cuprammomum 
rayon are treated 30 mm. in an aq emulsion contg 15% 
olive Oil at 90*, centrifuged and dried 

Crepe fabnos Hefaerlem & Co A -G Bnt. 433,902, 
Aug 22, 1933 Figured effects are produced on crepe 
fabrics having overtwisted threads by printing them locally 
with reserves chat exert a cementing action on the threads 
and are resistant to subsequent wet treatments and then 
treating the fabnc in a crcpc-setting bath, followed by any 
further processing treatment. The reserving effect may be 
obtained by treatment with albuminous substances that are 
subsequently rendered insol. by coagulation by heat or 
uitning. or by the application of natural or artificial resins, 
cellulose esters or regenerated crUiiIosc 
Coated fabrics Sandura Co , Inc BrU 434,480, 
Aug 20, 1935 Decorative sheet material for covering 
walls and floors is made by applying to 1 side of a fibrous 
sheet • liquid barking compn , e g . clear or pigmented 
Oil or lacquer, dye, glue, latex, casein, wax or rcsm.m con- 
trolled amt to penetrate the sheet but not fill the pores 
and then applying to the other side decorative coloring 
material, e g , paint, ink ordye.whichpenetrateswelldovm 
into the body of the sheet Before application of the deco- 
rative maienal, a moistening agent, c g, a soln of bodied 
linseed oil in a light hydrocarbon, may be applied to the 
(ace of the sheet as described in Bnt 434,490 (below) 
In 434.490, Aug 26, 1035, the decorative inaicnal u ap- 
plied Istand a iougheningBgcnt,c g .oil, latex or lacquer, 
then introduced so tliat the fibers are coated but the pores 
incompletely filled The fibrous sheet may be moistcucd 
with a soln. of boiled hnsecd oil in naphtha or C<Hi before 
decorating, e g , by printing A backing material may 
be applied to tbe sheet before moistening or decorating, 
as described in Bnt 434,489 (above) 

Coating textiles Julicn Baude Fr 786,S'J7, Sept. 11, 
1935 Textdes are made less permeable to air and liquids 
and fireproof by a coating compn contg CaCOi, powd 
metal. No sihcaie and a pigment. 

Apparatus (or bmdmg cut edges of pde fabnes Wm 
A Anderson (to Charles If Davison) U S 2,023,378, 
Dec 3 Numerous structural and operative details of an 
app applying cement to the edges to be bound 

Washing wool I. G Farbenind A C (Hermann 
Schulte, inventor) Ger 610,797, Aug 5, 1935 (Cl 295 
1) Crude wool is washed by solns of acid H»SO, esters 
of the higher ales obtained by oxidizing paraffin hydro- 
carbons, or by water-sol salts of such esters Thus, a 
washing bath contains the neutral Na salt of the acid 
H,SO, esters obtained from a mixt of higher ales obtained 
as above 

Delustenag regenerated cellulose filaments Franz 
' Hoellceskamp (to American Bemberg Corp ) US 
2^)23,901, Dec 3 A soln of viscose or cuprammomum 
cellulose is ^ua, with stretching, to form filaments which 
are pptd ui the presence of a water -sol metal salt such 
as BaCh and subsequently coagulated with a compd 
contg one or more acid H atoms such as If,SO) which 
reactswith the metal salt to forma water-insol ppt App 

ts described 

Apparatus for drying fabnes In the open width Sir 



2G — Paints, Varnishes atid Resins 


I»mts r Norton i Co ltd. nnd Darnd C Norton t «pp ) Ond ncratrd, used lor troatinp tcrt.Ie mntrrial and 
T>,.f Aiif 7 laiJi then returned to the pool ... . ... 


Bnt. 432,082, Aug 7. l"3o . , k 

Apparatus for drying spools of textile materUls JoRcpn 
Annieq Bnt. 434.34(3, Aug 29, 1935 
Centniueal machines and textile-treating process 
Andrf Bnt 434,370, Aug 30, 103.> Textile 

matenals are n~ishcd, d>ed, dressed, etc , tn a machine 
conM-sting of 2 rotary containers in a fired casing, cintn- 
fugal force lieing u<iC(l only to produce pressure m the liquid 
in nhicii the niatenah are immersed so that tfeatnicni is 
under high pressure mthout circulation 

Apparatus for shnnking textile materials John 11 
TA’ngky and Alexander Mctsille (IQ Cluett reabwly A: 
Co) US 2,021,175, N'ov 2G Various siroeiural, 
mcch and opcratisedetails 


then’ relumed to the pool . , , , 

Dryuif-oll deriTatives suitable for sizing natural suit 
or rayon, etc Karl Ott, Herbert Gen«cl and Hcri^rt 
Sehuxster (to 1 G. rarlieniod A -G ) U. S 2,023»«GS, 

Doc 10 A drying oil such ns linseed oil IS treated mth 

a water-sol sulfurous acid salt such as KallSOi in the 
presence of a gt'cous oxidizing agint such as air (suitably 
at n temp of about CO-pO* until a nater-sol product is 
obtained 

Alercerizing machine Zittaucr MascLincnfabnk A.-G. 
Gcr 010,231, JuU 23, (Cl S.1 24 01) Addn to 
*i0‘),503 

Removing stains such as those of iron from cotton, 
rayon, etc James r White {to Matlue«on Alkali Works) 


‘ AppwawVfor heatmg"hquids. such as bleaching lupior I 'S 2.022.2O2. Noi 20 the stun is treated with an 
used in the textile industry Wm 1 Hobtlill Bni aq sciln comprising an alkali metal chlorite or alk. earth 
434,211. Aug 24, 1135 1 metal chlorite and oxalic acid or a M-atcr;wI oxalate 


Bleaching cellulosic fibers Adolf Panzmger Auximn 
143,295, Oci 25. 1935 (Cl Sc) Kninral or aitificial 
cellulosic fillers, particularly cotton, are bleachwl with 
solns of per compds at a temp aboxc SO*, prelerably 
alioxe l(Xl°. under a pressure of at least 1 5 atm Wiaktv 
alk baths are preferably use<l A huikmg ircaimcnl in 
a relatiMh strong alk bath may prtxede the bleaching 
Sp processes are described 

Treating textile materials xeith liquids as la washing, 
dyeing, bleaching, etc Leon De R I aber and Charles J 
Carroll (to Faber Engineering Co ) US 2.()2-l.(lld. 
Dec 3 Liquid is withdrawn (tom a pool (in a described 


ahly with an acidifjnng agent such as HO Ac) 

Fibrous sheet matetial such as cushioning matenal. 
Charles W Lcginllon (lo B h Goodrtcli Co ) U. S 
2,t»2 3,273, Dee 3 4 nnoii* details of app and opemlion 

are dcscnbetl for fonmng matenal m sheet form from 
crcKsexI tilicr* united In a lUxildc agglutinxnt such as a 
rubber compn 

Luminous paste HinnC G Desmartst Fr 7SG,572, 
Sept 5. 1935 \ luminescent sulfide is incorporated in a 

tran<lucid and white colloid il emuNion of nibbcr to make 
a paste suitable for coating and printing on liters and 
cloth 


26— PAINTS. VARNISHES AND NATURrVL RESINS 


A « S-miS ANP CARkTOS It SOSR 


Bitumen paista and ted lead primen. Hans Itebber- 
ling. farbfn-Zu <0. 99S(li35) —A brief discuvsion of 
poxublc reactions between red lead pnmingx and bitumen 
paints applied thereto J W Perry 

Paints meeting tuusual resistance requirements es> 
pecialty for agneultunl uses R Scheifcle Farbrn* 
Zit. 40, 810-11, S3l>-7(1(»35) —A no of unusual fesi>t- 
ance requirements are classified, the dc'irabiUiy of ximulal* 
mg actual conditions of use in accelerated testing is dis- 
cussed and the usefulness of special paints on the farm is 
pointed out. J W Perry 

Comparing the adhesion of a paint film on different 
materials H. L Mattbijsen \frfirotiifk 8, 27r> 4 
(1935) — Results of abrasion tests xnih coar^ SiC (ef 
€. A. 28, 5(>8(i'} rcicaJcd that the adhesion of 3 different 
oil paints appliM to duralumin was approx doubted by 
anoilic oxidiiion of Uie laticr Cf C .1 28, 2i>25* 

J W. Perry 

Progress in paints for ships’ keels Manfred Rapg 
FathfK-Zlt 40, 1167-1(1935) J \V Perry 

^ilroads and paints. B Jklicifelc Farhcn Zfg 40, 
P8S-9(1035) —Color «ehemcs and types of paints used by 
the German State Railways are discus'cxl j.W P 
Prerentmg (metal) corrosion and pamt B Scheifele 
Farben-Zli 40, 1104-5(1935).-— A discussion emphaMzing 
(a) scaling the surface and (6) rendering the metal paxsne, 
as the important fictorx j \y Prny 

New products and problems in coostruction paintme 
C. r. Rasswciler. Jnd. Eii[ Chem 27, 12'H-7(1{»35) — 
Many problems arising from new construction methods and 
materials haxe been solved by use of xv-nthelK re«inssuch 
as glyceryl phtbalafex (I) and PhOH-CHjO (H). The 
cnt. properties of modem mtenot finishes are rapid dryrng 
(no longer incompatible with durability), go^ hiding a^ 
retenison of appearance. Iroportant quick^drying prod- 
ucts are architectural white enamels and floor varnishes, 
conig 1 and 11, rc<p , and wall paints, contg processed 
oils and Ti pigments, the degree of penetration into pewuus 
'urfaw being controlled by the state of dispersion of the 
ingredients. Cnt properties of modem Mienor finishes 
we protection of tnclal, durability on wood and alk. sur» 
laces (ctmeni.ptaster and asbestos board), and retention of 


appearaiwt. I and 11 confer exceptional H|0 imper- 
meability and expewure resistance, which are further in- 
creased by '’metnl-protectiiT pigmenie *’ iS’e-finished 
coaMTuetton units are of intiri'st because max. resistance 
of paint films dcxelops after aging Atarine paints con- 
tain 1; acid- and alkaU-resistant paints contain 11 or 
chlorinated rubber The problem of adhesion on galvanized 
6 Fc may be solved by 2n dust as pigment Impermeability 
of synthetic-rcsin house paints causes them to peel off as 
HjO works Its way out Tlii» difficulty is increased by 
modem wall construction nnd air conditioning but may b« 
solved by pnming both sides of elapbaard m the mill 
Pamts contg I arc easily cleaned and do not change color. 
Durable “seifwleamng paints," in which a slow chalking 
cames away the dirt, have now been formulated 
_ Arnold M. CoUms 

Modem work on pigments Lchrca Farbf u. Lack 
1935, 547 — The importance of particle size and shape and 
mcihcKU for overcoming gdbng and settling difliniltics 
arc bnerty discus.sed J. R* Perry 

Pigments and agents for extending pigments to be used 
IS oil pamts and enamels H Rasqum. Farben-Zle 40. 
loss — The place of pigment extenders m the 

dry color industry is discus.sed Cf. C. A. 29,4189'. 

8 _ J. R*. Perry 

The nature and characteristics of takes and pigments. 
11 ^nuels J. Oil 6* Caleur C/cm Astoc. 18, 375—100 
(1935) — review of org. and inorg pigments, their 
manuf and uses J. w. Perry- 

Processes of inspissabon of mixtures of pigments in 
oil A. V. Pamfilov, E N.Roslyakova, A. S. KhudyaVov 
and A. A Blagonravova. Trans Jnsl. Chrm. Tech. 
/ranero (U. S. S R.) 1, 143-57(1935).— The processes 
^ of thickeniag (livTnng) of oil-pigment mixts are highly 
complcx and are, probably, produced by many causes. 
Examn. of mwls. of ZnO-Unsecd oil disclosed the in- 
adequacy of the conception of livermg as a result of the 
location of a metallic soap proposed by Fischer and Suer 
(C, A. 20, 5219). The process of soap formation proceeds 
any slowly and deiwnds not on the reaction of a metallic 
base with a free acid constituent of the oil but on the 
dtcompn of the glyceride. Cha* Blanc 
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Inks for printing curieney nnd securities Karl II 1 nomic depression the decrease during later years in the 
Bettner Ant Ink Maktr 13, No 11, l&-17(1935) — consumption of kaun gum is a result of its high cost coin- 
A revieir K If pared nith lliat of other natural resms, rion slandardiza* 

Oils of interest for enamels and lacquers 11. Ulncb tion, doubt fay consumers as to the continuity of supply, 
Farben-Zig 40, 1037(1935) — A discussion of the fiossi- competition with artificial rcsinsand the demandfortimek- 

bility of using dehydroxylated castor oil, oitKica oil and diying varnishes The mam uses of kauri gum are dis> 

specially treated oils (prepd by heat-treating Imseed oil, cussed The belter grades arc used for oil varnishes and 

fish oU or soybean oil with or witliout simultaneous air the poorer grades in the manuf of ImoKum, the tatter 

blowing) as components of protective coating cmnpm « mdnstry nfaswbmg abwit "0% ol the output. In regard 

J W Perry ^ to iheconditions deig the futureof the kauri gum industry 

Reduction t>( linseed oil consumption la the produchoa the conclusions arc dtawn that (1) the continuity of the 

of linoleum A V Pamfilov and E G Ivancheva. Trans kauri gum industry depends on ihc utilization of the lower 

fnif Chem Tah Itanma (U S S R ) 1. 13^3(1935) — grades of gum, (2) a much purer product is demanded 

Formulas are given for the substitution of of Ca salts than has hitherto been produced; (3) the lower grades 
of naphthenic acids for linseed oil in the pi^uction of should be standardized and (4) the price of the stand- 

oilcloth Chas Blanc ardized material should he kept low Ests indicate Uiat 

Fisb-od stand oil as a substitute for Imseed-od stand there is at least os much kauri gum remaining m the sod 

oil Gottfried Kaempfe Farbtn-Zlg 40, 1009(1935) — j as has so far been produced Present methods of pun- 

Fish-oil stand oil, prepd by removing the satd and less (ication are described (Maclaunn's soft vacuum process, 

highly unsatd components from fish oil and simultaneously the Iloytand process and the Buchan process) Solvent 

heat-treating the remaining highly unsatd constituents, ettn produces a purer and more homogeneous product 

has excellent drying properties and is well suited for use than fiolation. An improved solvent process is described 

in paints and varnishes, either with or without admixt. of for the utilization of low-grade kauri in the productioti 

other stand oils 3 ^ Petty of gum of approx 99 rtsin content and possessing all 

The moisture sensitiveness of linseed oil coats W. 11. the properties of a good-grade fossil gum A miit of 

Dtoste Angew Chem 48, 014-7(19351 —Investigations 7 parts benzene and 3 parts acetone was found to he a 

were carried out on the weathering of coats shortly after * rapid working solvent at 50* for kauri gum of most ages 

appbcation The addn of diluents results in a loosening and allowed a quick settling of the impurities A detailed 

of the coat and an increase of the sol part. Addn of diagram of (be mfg process is pven The purified kaun 

20% of polymerized oil to 80% of Imsced oil did not give gum is better suited to the requirements of the linoleum 

any notable improvement The sol substance of inert industry and ha« a wider field of utilization than unpunfied 

pi^ent contains free split acids The amt of sol grades D Thuesen 

matter is influenced by sol salts which are probably pres- Mecbaaicol properties ol plastic films A Vila and P. 
ent in the pigment The metals contained in the drier Tesson Compf rend 201, }03I--3(1035) —An arrange- 

al»o go partially into soln The sol matter m basic pig- 5 ment is described for testing the viscous flow on stmtching 

ments is not smaller than that in inert pigments The and cfasliciiy of films of paints, etc , as formed on surfaces 

acids going into soln are completely neuiTatiicd by the for protection, after subjection to amflctal aging (e g , 

basic components of the pigment, except with white lead by V.’s method, C A. 29, &M1*). The results are shown 
Zinc white and its mizts behave alike, nuinfy Zn soaps by curves, and indicate a red ocher paint to give the most, 

being dissolved, and their soly does not change with tar contg A1 the least, elastic film, while the tar and a 

increasing age of the coat The sol part in a two-day-old rrd lead paint showed the greatest viscous flow 
coat of red lead, however, is very great, hut decreases C A Sdberrad 

considerably after 28 days, and the soly of Ph soaps de- Evaporation of lacquer solvents W. K Lewis, Lorn- 
creases parallel with it XMiite lead docs not show this 0 bard Quires and C G Sanders Ind Eng Chtm 27, 
behavior la such a marked manner, os it cannot neutralize 1395-6(1935) — Cxpil results show the inaccuracy of the 
the resulting free acids as fast on account ol its lower assumption that a solvent mixt of const b p. at the 

basicity The lest results have definitely shown that sol drying temp of the film is a const -evapg mut The 

substanccsareformedinaUlinseedoilcoats, independently mechanism of the tvapn. » studied W. It Boynton 
of the choice of the pigment The amt of sol substance Various nitrocellulose lacquers. A Kraus Nitrocellu- 
increasM if unfavorable weather cotidilions exist during the loss 6, 199-201(1935) — A review. E. M Symmes 

first drying period After these substances are removed Phcoobc resia varnishes Influence of Imseed oil on 
by becoming washed out, further exposure of the film to filoa properties V If Turkington, Robert J. Moore, 
the air results in the renewed formation of sol substance, ^ W. If. liuiter and R C Shuey. Ind Eng Chem. 27, 
whose amt is again a function of the weather conditions 1321-5(1935), cf C. A 23. 423,4410 — The properties 
Exptl results are presented and theoretical considerations of varnishes made under comparable conditions from vary- 
are discussed Four references Karl Kammermeyer ing proportions of Bakclite (I), China wood oil (II) and 
Heat treating olbclca oil. II Kemner. Farbe u Lack lins^ oil (III) were systematically investigated and 
1935, &15-6 — Heating oitieica oil to 250* for J5 mm data presented m triangubr diagrams Increasing I 
yielded a stand oil having optimum properties The increased drying rate, durability (as detd by both cbcck- 
tendcncy to ’VrinUing'' maybe further reduced by addn mg and loss of gloss), and resistance to NaOHand boihng 
of resms. litharge or glycerol before or during the heal , li,o III could be substituted for 11 without much change 
treatment Oils treated with glycerol yielded films very m durability or 11,0 resistance (blistering) but drying 
sensitive to water J W. Perry time increased (particularly in Jong oil formulas) and 

The use of the ’‘H^pler*’ viscometer for oJa, laequert NaOII resistance decreased (particularly for short oil 
and varflishes D Cannegicter yer/kritniei 8, 252-4 varnishes). Arnold M. Collins 

(1033) — The construction, use and advantages of tbe SyoSietic vanushes and enamets, their manufacture, 
H6ppier viscometer are discussed J W. Perry worlaag and uses Fr. Koike. Farbcn^lg. 40, 1193~0, 

f^essmg of flaxseed with the use of Andersta forepress 1229-1(1935) —A general discussion of the use of syn- 

A. Tyakm. \fasIaboJno Zhtrmoe Dela 11, 479 81(1935) — thetic resms in protective coating compits J. W. P. 

The Andersen press was found unsuitable for the first 9 Eleetxochesaieal taethods in var^h and pigment In- 
stage of pressing of flaxseed in the 2-siafC process dustry A V. pamfilov. Trans Inst Chem Tech 

Chas Bbnc Itaaota (U. S S R ) 1, 132-8(1935) —The progress 

The eultlvation and proeessmg of flaxseed R Heu- made ra the application of eicctrocbem methods in the 

bljTjm Sttfensicier-Zig 62, 6«9-00, 720-1(1935) —A lab control and in tbe production of mineral pigments 

review of recent progress J W Perry is reviewed Chas lilanc 

Tbe purification and standardization of luun gum J **Wnnklmg" of wool-oil varnishes Tbe effect of the 
R. Hoskiag New Zralani J Set Tech 17, 3G9-4(7 drier I! Vi'olU and O Zeidler. Forbcs-Zlg 40, 1010 

(1035).— Aside from tbe direct effects of the general ec<l- (1035) —The wnnkling of a no of varnishes, which con- 
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tained the •*wrinUmg''-prevent5ng agent 'Mittel 109 J, 
and which were prepd. from various resms and an improp- 
erly heat-treated China wood oil, was more severe with b 
M n*Pb combination drier than with a Co drier. 

J. W. Perry 

Vtmlsh-blendmg graph. R. C. Sbuey. /ad. E«t 
Chem. 27, 1391--4(1936) —A graphical method is de- 
scribed lor detg. wt percent and wt.-vol relationships 
of the volatile and noniolatlle components of oleoresinoiis 
ramKhes. Sit samples and their soln are given. 

W. n Boynton 

Ratund resins for the varnish Industry. C L Mantell, 
C. H. Allen and K M. Sprintel M. Eng Chtm 27, 
1109-73(1035) —The natural varnish resins are classified, 
their grading is explained, and their properties are tabu- 
lated. Methods of pretreatmeni for varnish maUng arc 
discussed, including mastication (cf C A, 28, 2550*) 
tV’ider use is recommended because of uni/ormiiy (con- 
trolled by goi'cnunent supervision), steady supply, cheap- 
ness (av 5 7 cents/lb ), freedom from patent domina- 
tion, and performance equal to best synthetic resins, in 
China wood oil varrushes. Arnold 1.1 Collins 


Corrosion problem — paints and anlicorrosiie coatings 
(Genin) 9 Tamuhlng of gilt inVs of the bronze-powder 
type when in contact with paper (Scbierholti) 23 Action 
of alk solns on ultramanne blue (LeschewsVi, Podschus) 
2 Plastic compns (m prepn of linoleum and oil-cfothj 
(Bnt pat. 433,904) 13. Azo dyes (for coloring laequers) 
(Fr pat 787,009) 25. Acetyl corapds (as starting ma- 
tenaU for paints) (Ger pat. 617,989) 10 Disazo dyes 
Iforeolonog lacquers) (Ger pat C20,2SS) 25. 


Apparatus for filtering paints. Pierre L. r T Petit 
rr.TjM), 543, Sept 5,1933 

Apparstus for demonstrating reflecting properties of 
surface finishes such as paints. Earl L. Canfield U S 
2,022,402, Nov. 26. Structural details 

Pigment dispersion la nitrocellulose. Harry E Stone 
U, S 2,021,049, Nov. 20. A mat. of a black carbon 
pigment, nitrocellulose, Cu butyl phthalate and a plasti- 
cizer such os tricresyl phosphate is subjected to a roll- 
grinding process to prMuce a mass which Is hard and 
brittle at room temps, and Is suitable for use m making 
lacquers. 

Titanium compounds; pigments. Titangesellsehaft 
m. b. II. Bnt. 433.960, Aug. 23, 1935 Sec Fr. 703,585 
(C.A.29. G2G»). 

Zinc pigments. I. G. Farbcnind A -G (Ekbcrt 
Lcdcrle and Mas Gunther, inventors). Get. 018,868, 
Sept. 17, 1933 (Cl, 22/ fi), Addn, to 603.113 (C. A. 29. 
563‘). Solns. of Zn salts generally are treated simul- 
taneously with an alkali sulfide (or (NHOjS) and NaOII 
(or soda), and theppts.are washed and dned 

Zme sulfide pigment. Harlan A. Depew (to American 
Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co.). U. S. 2,021,990, Nov. 2G 
Steam is mixed with a ZnS pigment to be purified and the 
material is passed Into a furnace and there treated with a 
current of inert gas and the pigment is compacted into a 
seal within the furnace at the point where it enters the 
furnace so that the volatilization of the volatile mateml 
creates & gas pressure which assists in the sealing effect. 
App. is described and the furnace treatment serves to 
remove S-O acid components. U. S. 2,021,991 relates to 
app. of the same character and use. 

Chrome yellows. Ekbert Lederle and Max Guenther (to 
General Aniline Works). U. S. 2,023,928, Dec. 10. 
A chrome yellow stable to light is obtained by pptg. a 


1 material comprising neutral Pb chromate and at least one 
salt such as Pb sulfate crystd. m rhombic crystals, capable 
of forming with Pb chromate an isodimorphous senes of 
mixed crystals and capable of being converted into a 
monoclinic modificnlton, and heating the material sus- 
pended in an aq medium at a temp, above the conversion 
point at which conversion into the monoclinic modifica- 
tion occurs until such conversion w substantially complete. 
. A temp, of about GO* for 2 hrs is suitable. Several cx- 
* amples are given 

Drying oils. N. V. Koninklijke Pharmaceutische 
I'abrieken v/h Brocades-Sthceroan & Pharmacia Ger. 
617,728, Aug 21, 1935 (Cl 22A. 2). Drying oils, to- 
gcibcr with asphalt-like products, arc obtained in the 
purification of mineral and tar oils with HjS04. The oils 
are treated with excess of cooed H|SO« at about 50* and 
the resulting sulfonic acids converted to their salts. These 
1 arc Ary^tstd , leaving an asphalt-Jikc residue. The oils 
ore purified by washing with NaOH 1> e and finally v acuum 
distd to give a drying oil An example is given. 

Rosin drying oil Robert C Palmer and Paul O. 
Powers (to Newport Industries, Inc ) US 2,022,973, 
Dec 3 Partially csienficd wood rosin IS heated to about 
2CC^25* with fuller's earth until the acid value of the 
mtxi has been considerably reduced The product can 
be used m printing inks and varrushes U S 2,022,974 
^ relates to the u«e of a product of like character in bronz- 
ing-lnk vehicles by admixt with about 10-3D%of ahigh- 
viscosity refined petroleum oil, a liquid ester of phthahe 
or abictic acid, castor oil or tncresyl phosphate as a 
softening agent. Such mixts form a nonbnttle film. 

Coating compositions containing drying oils. Robert 
L Sibley (to Rubber Service Laboratories Co ). tJ. S. 
2.022,301, Nov. 20. A dimethylhydroqumolme or other 
« alkyl substituted hydroquinolme is employed m varnishes 
or the bke eontg. doing oils such as tung oil to control 
oxidation U. S. 2,022,302 relates to the similar use of a 
tiydroacndme such as mcthyldihydroacndine. 

Nitrocellulose lacquers Charles Bogin and Vaughn 
Kelly (to Commercial Solvents Corp }. U, S. 2,023,363, 
Dec 3. Por preventing gelling, Jivenng or agglomeention 
ol nitrocellulose lacquers eontg basic Zn pigments and 
esters of lactic or hv droxybutync acid, the lacquers are 
4 mixed with 0 l'I.5% of a hydroxy "polyhasic" aliphatic 
org. acid such as citne, tartanc or malic acid or witb an 
alkali metal ^alt of such an acid 

Lacquer containing synthetic tesin. Melville M. 
Wilson (to Sharpies Solvents Corp.). U. S. 2,022,331, 
Nov. 20 A lacquer which is free from Mush on drying 
contains an oil-sol. resinous condensation product formed 
froR? tert/sfy smy! phenol sad a Cfft-contg, subsUuce, a 
vehicle comprising a h>drtx:ai bon oil, a cellulose ester such 
' os cellulose nitrate, a relatively small proportion of a 
dialky) phthalate, and an ester gum or polyhydnc alc.- 
"polybasic” acid resin m a quantity at least two-thirds 
that of the first-mentioned condensation product. Several 
examples are given. 

Printers' varnishes. Walter K. R Hanmann and Carl 
P E Hartmann (trading as Chcmische Fabnk IJalJe- 
Ammendorf Cebr. Hartmann). Bnt. 434,450, Sept. 2, 
f 1935 In a process for the production of higb-gloss over- 
pnnts, an overprinting varnish is used compnsing a drying 
oil, an od-sol natural or synthetic resin and a small amt. 
of an oil-swellablc org salt of Mg, alk. earth or earth ruetal, 
c g . soaps of these metals Dners may be added and the 
varnishes may be colorcil by Metona blue base, I^od- 
amme base, Sudan dyes, Milan blue. FanaJ green, Penna- 
nentred, etc. The org. salts may be formed in the varnish 
by adding separately, e g., Al(OH)j and stearic acid. 


27— FATS, FATTY OILS. WAXES AND SOAPS 

£ SenCRUBEt. 

^astoBoTHO Hew methods for producing animal fats. R. Strauss 

properties of fcttciem. Umefiau 42, 190-37 209-13{1935).— A 
oils and fats for the production of marganne are discussed, of recent progrc-ss with 31 references 7. 74'/?^. 

Chos. Blanc Saponification of fats with formation of concentrated 
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glycerol waters XI. Niliforov. ifastobcfno Zitrtroe 
Dtlo 11. 355-7(1935 ) — K procedure js described for a 
repeated use of gljcerol waters la the sapon of fats with 
Leroieue as a contact agent Cbas Blanc 

Rapid method for factory control of fat sapomficaboit 
G Uem, N Kammsku' and P Yunicliraan ilaslobotno 
Zhtrtrpoe Delo 11, 502-3(1935) — Withdraw a sample of 
sapond fat at 70-^0* with a 5-cc pipet, heated to 60-70®, 
into a 200-cc tared flash, allow to cool and weigh Adci 
lOOcc ofsatd KaCl at 60-70°, 30 cc. of refined sunflower 
oil at 60^70° and 3 drops of 1% methyl orange, and t>- 
trate HjSO, with 0 5 A' NaOH Introduce into the mut. 

10 clrops of 10% phenolphlhaleia and titrate with 0 5 A’ 
NaOH with shaking The percentage of sapon = (o — 
6 ) X 0 1-tl X 100///, where H = g ot sample, a = cc 
of 0 5 AT NaOlI consumed in the titration of fatty acids, 

0 141 “ uter of 0 5 N oleic acid (the mol wt. of oleic 
acid was accepted as equal to that ^ all the fatty acids) : 
b = correction for the acidity of the 30 cc. of sunflower 

011 (detd by a sunilir procedure) The detn is made m 

5mm withanaccuracy to l%ascompared with thestand* 
ard methcxl Chas Blanc 

The detefffiinatioa of the acety] number of fats U. 
Carrying out the acetylation. R Taufel, M de Mingo 
and H Thaler. FtlUkem Uinsehau 42, 141-4(1035): 
cf C. A, 28, 70G5* —In order to select the most suitable 
method for quantiiatitely and selectively acetylating the 
hydroxyl groups of fatty substances, the acetylation of 
tetrahydrorysteanc acid (I) m 156°, hexahydrorysteanc 
acid (tl), dihydroxysteanc acid (IH), castor oil (IV) and 
grapeseed oil (V) were studied by (Method A— cf. £i<i- 
hetilteke Unlersuehunfsnuihoden fur Jit Ftll-uwi tlWMia- 
duslrtt. Sod Ed Stuttgart, 1930, page 90) refluxing with 
AciO and petr ether or, more preferably, EtjO, by 
Method C^f. Franefumont, Cdmpi rtnd 89, 711-13 
187Q)} warming the substance dissolved in AciOcoatg. a 
small amt of H|SO< to a temp not exceeding 45*. diss^v- 
mg the reaction product in ether, washing the e^er soln 
successively with an aq 50% AeOtt soln , a satd NaCI 
soln eontg KHCOi and a satd NaCl soln , then drying 
the ether soln oseranhyd KatSO>, and finally distg off 
the ether and drying over HiSO.m a vacuum and (Method 
C— cf \erley and BoUmg, Btr 34 . 3351-(i3(t901)) by 
heating the substance on the water bath «ith an excess of 
AcjO and a small amt of pyndme, pouring the reaction 
mixt. into water, taking up the acet>lat«d product with 
ether and proceramg as outlined under Method B In 
all cases the bound AcOH was detd. by Preudenberg’s 
inethod(C A IS, 234), which had been previously shown 
(C. A 28, 75G5') to be best suited for this purpose 
Xletbod B gave the most readily reproducible and most 
nearly theoretical results with I, n and HI, w^e methods 
A and C were distinctly inferior The 3 methods gave 
fairly concordant results with IV but not with V. This 
was due, perhaps, to the relatively large amts of free 
fatty acids m V as indicated by an acid no of 4S.2 This 
surmise was supported by expts showing that free fatly 
acids, especially those which are not too high up m the 
homologous senes, e. g , launc, react with A^O under the 
conditions of methods A, B and C to form mixed an- 
hydndes which do not decompose rapidly on contact with 
water. The pos error caused thereby is apt to be more 
serious than is commonly realized Xletb^ B is recom- 
mended as the best suited for fat investigations An im- 
proved prepn of in based on HUditch’s work (C. A. 
20, 32S0) IS described J W. Perry 

Oibcica fat and its fundamental difference from China 
wood oil C P A Kappelroeier. Fliltbtm Umsduu 42, 
145-52; Vttjktonuk 8, 279-83(1935) —Various samples 
of oiticica fat (I), obtained either direct from Braril or 
eitd from freshly ground nut kernels preferably with 
ether or benzene or, less suitably, with petr. ether, had 
the following coasts acid no 2-^, sapon. no 187-193, 

1 no (Wijs — after reacting 2 hrs ) 140-150, Ac no 30-40, 
hexabrornide test neg , gelatinatioa temp 260-70®, dj» 
09670-80, frV 1 5140-80, nr - fic (dispersion) 0Q170- 
0 0185 (Since 1 ordinarily lia.s a buttery consistency, tie 
last 3 consts were detd on melted, supercooled samples— 


a procedure which is not recommended ) Removing the 
brnk from I by rapidly heating to 200* and then centnfug- 
ing faded to prevent 1 from reasvuming its buttery con- 
sistency at room temp , although this can be prevented 
by converting 1 into stand oil by heating to 225-50*. 
ff-Couepic acid (H) was prepd by first adding a. small amt 
of 1 to a benzene sola, of the free fatt> acids of I and then 
exposing to direct sunlight. The fine leaflets of II, which 
*eM out, m 101-2* alter recrystn from acetone and 
vacuum drying. The ketone group in n, which was re- 
vealed by the formation of a stmxcarbasone, m. 134-7®, 
seems to have a disturbing effect on acidimetne titrations 
andalsoonino detns \Vhatevertbecause,theapparent 

I no. of n (Kaufmann method) increased from 194 to 
332 and a small amt of free acid appeared on mcreasmg 
the time of halogenation from 2 to 190 hrs Hydrogenation 
studies offer more promise m this field than halogenation 
expts K-B-coutpate a stable, cryst. salt, whose ready 
crystn from ale sapon mixts. aids greatly in detecting 

II Ammontum-p-couepate m 127* and gives no color 

with FeCh soln Cat^ytic hydrogenation converted II 
into hexahydrocouepic acid (HI) which yielded a semi- 
earbasoite m. 135 5'. 5Ie-9<ouepa!e (IV) nj 41*, and 
behaved tike U when halogenated A comparison of the 
consts. of IV and of freshly prepd samples of the Me esters 
of a- and d-elebstearic acid confirmed the non-identity of 
IV with either of the latter Neve^eless I may contam 
varying amts of eleostearic acids (cf van Loon and 
Steger, C. A. ZS, 4S4S) A mued m p indicated that 
IV IS identK^ with the hexahy droUcamc acid of Brown and 
Fanner (C. A. 29, 5294*). K. cntiozes Rossmann’s 
iheoo (C. A 26, 2416) that only 2 geometrically isomerK 
eleosteane acids can exist. J W. Ferry 

Washing fats after refining M. Sandomirskil and O. 
Mikhailovskaya. 5Iosteb»\ni> Zktrevoe Dtlo )I, 357-9 
(1935) — ^AU traces of soapsiock are removed from oils 
after neutralization by 2-3 washags with 0.35% II|S0« 
The mat. is easily $epd into 2 layers without forming an 
iQtemiediate layer. The losses of oil are reduced as 
compared with water washing Chas Blanc 

Water solubility and washing of tulfune acid esters of 
tmsaturaied fats C. Steiner. FtiUhtm Vmteitau 42, 
201-5(1^). — Castor oil, olcin (I), bnseed oil (II), oleyl 
ak (ID) and peanut oil were sulionated by slowly adding 
varying amts of to lOO-g. portions of the fatty 

materials held at 28-^®. Ezerpt for a few samples of II 
wbicb were sulfonated with a 92% acid, 93% HrSO, 
was used As a general rule, increasing the arot m HiS 0< 
used caused an mcrease m organically bound S(Ti This 
increase, m turn, was parallelled by a tendency for the sul- 
fonated fatty material to form, with hot water, less and 
less turbid emulsiom Clear solns were obtained only 
with highly sulionated I and HI. The neutralization nos 
of the sulionated fat samples were detd and their behavior 
ou washing with a 10% Na$SOt soln was studied 

J. W. Perry 

The spoiling of fats and biochemical reacbons mrolnng 
fats K Taufel Fellchem. Umsekea 42, 164-8(1935) — - 
This review covers a no of recent devdopments which 
reveal possible relationships between the oxidation of 
unsatd fatty substances aud the ff-oxidatioa of fats in 
niro on the (me hand and themechamsm of fat metabolisms 
and similar biochem reactions on the other. Glyceride 
hydrcdysis is also discussed both as a purely cbem and as 
a btoebem. process Over 30 references. J. W. Perry 

Aadtc components of wool grease E. E. U. Abraham 
and T. P. Hilditch J Soc Chem M 54, 39S-4CHT 
(1933) — The acidic components of fresh neutral wool 
' grease, wool grease from waste liquors and wool pease 
obtaii^ by solvent extn. of menno wool have been sepd 
and, as hleesters, submitted to fractional distn. m vacuum 
The amds present in the distd Me ester fractions and 
residues were crysid to obtain individual components 
The results confirm those of earlier workers m showing 
(bat tbechiefcomponent acid isa vrax like solid, m 73-5*. 
which IS not “cerolic'' (hexacosoic) acid, but is of similar 
compn (CuHuO-, or CnlluOi, less probably CulUOi). 
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rerre^entwi by ibe lonnulas CuH»6». Ci»U^. 

CnH«0, (or C«I!i.O,), CwH«0. and ^H,0. {or 
JItxOi). Thcocidoflowostm.r (aiwil _ ) and erwtrst 

$oly nasnotsusccptibletopunUcation; m f is impure c<m- 

dition It ga\c anal>t«cal fiRUrcs close to thos-e required by 
\be (omuli C„U«0,. The acids 

SennS’ fSS!\hnrm l/ir^MVTzAiVw^bri; 

‘iSahn^ 'Zinov'cv (C .1. 22..:X.75. 2A..440S) for drjing oiU is 

lactone” desenbed by ParmsiSdlcr and Lal^cbuti {15er 
31, 1122(IS'‘S)) IiMdcncc of "betone ’ forniatiOT — 


Continuous hydrogenation at the GorTtoy works. A. 
Fanmdicv, .UojJoliplao ZAiiwce Delo 11, 4C<>*S(1*'55).~ 
Results of 3 J cars' experience of continuous h)drcgcna. 
tion of cottonseed and sunflowr oils arc tabulated and 
discussed. Chas, Blanc 

Production of oils nithout sediment. A. Raspoplna. 


ob>er\ed when the wool grease acid fractions of high mol 
wt. were boiled mth dil iiimeral acid .\culs of the normal 
aliphatic senes ore not present in wool grease h » sug- 
gested that the acids of sterol waxes secreted in sebaceous 
and similar glands ore probablj' denved from on isoprene 
or terpene foundation rather than from an unbrarw-hed y 
chain of C atoms E Schcruliel 

Hydrogenation of fats In presence o! nickel carbonate 
and formate reduced in the oil E htinburg ^d M 
i’opov JJaslobointt ZMirm'f ilcAi 11, 3u5{l‘^t5), cl 
C. A 29. 83T3* — NiCOi can be used in the hjdro- 

gcnntion of high-grade oils with low-pressure steam for 
heating the otl before h>drosenation A nwxi of NiCO» 
ami Ni formate can be used for the lij drogcnation of low- 
grade oils when eSectn e refining oj the oil Is not fcast\>le * 
Chis Blanc 

Hydrogenation ol lata with copper-nickel catalyst Y 
Yasil'cv. Masli}boiHO ZAtronv Dfh 11, 444-vV(l‘t3.S) — 
lisptl CMdcnce of the advantages of using Cu-Ni catalyst 
m the hydrogeuationof refined and ifude oils confirriis the 
results of U S. practice. Chas. Blanc 

Selechse hjdrogeoabon {of eegetahie fats) E Ettn* 
burg, I). Sterlin and D Kruilicvsl.iT ,V<jW.’M*wZAinw . 
BrJa U, 47l-a{lM5).— The selective proccs-s of hydro- 
genation of cottonseed and sunflower oils teas studi^ bv 
healing the oils m an autoclave at ICO*. and StX>* 
with 0 1, OJ! and 0.4^0 N» rr'**- licwlgithr and a 
H current at a rate of S, 3, 4 and C l./min The samples 
taken at definite intcrv'ats were tested for the m. p.. I 
and thiocyanate nos. and cements of solid acids. The 
eeleciue prvscess of hydrogenatiott wa.s detd. by the con- 


suggested as a posable mcthtil (or the pr^uction of 
suntlower oil with mm sedimentation Chas. Blanc 
Hydration of sunflower oil M Bauman, I.Grabovskif, 
I* \ idiRrpol’siaya and G Gushchin .l/aj/cAolBoZAircroc 
Dfh n, 477-91 ut35> —The best rtsidts in claldying 
sunflower oil were obtained by stirring the oil. pressed or 
non-pteswd. at 70* first with 1% ^ NlftCl fur 20 
tmn and then w-iih 1% of OHuCo HCl, tallowed by’ salt- 
ing «ii with 2 5% N.aCl at CS*, settling for 1C hr« and 
tillering at 40* The proiluct after S-IO months of stor- 
age formed only 1-1 5% of white sediment and sliowed no 
tbange in ALidity. Chas. Blanc 

Hydrogenation of black oils V Chervyalov. 
KilaoZAirc^c Df!o 11, 3iV4-6( 1933) —Methods of rCfinmg 
and hydfORctation of hempsc^, Unseed, corundijr and 
white mustard oils are desenbed. Chas. Blanc 

Charactenstics of the oils contained in diSerent parts 
(sktn, endosperm, cotrlcdons and embryos} of the seeds 
cf Strophanuius komhe, hlspidus, gratus and their Im- 
portaace in detennintng the time, state of cooserntios 
and quality of the seeds (pharmacognostic inrestigations) 
Emgi Two and Bruno wnna Ar(k tmrm. fAurawra- 
dywomie 50, 1935) .—The oils contained in the 

end<wpem\ and cotyledons of said seeds are clear, trans- 
parent, straw colored, wiih pungent odor and nausctttng 
taste. Thewjn.p {l>-2) and the degree of acidity (2-7) 
are miwh lower than those known. In the skin one finds 
latty eiU: those ol 5 Ai’mie and kisfiJua are green be* 
enu^ cl the chlorophyll. As the seeds ore altered the oils 
become rancid. T. F. Metildi 

PolymeriiaUoB of fatty oils. IX. The hyfitOEenstion 
of poinnenred ethyl Unoleaite Alph Stegtr and J. van 
Leon. Htt. Iroe. cAim. S4, 750-C'{l9S5}; ct. C. .4. 29. 


tents of said, acids fonned and the linoleic acid uRCbang^ 0 52*Kl'.— Et Imolrnate was prepd and then polynierucd 
Under nil conditions of hydrojenanon of eottonwed wl until hmher ttentment produced no change. High* 

the sdcctinty was greater at a higher temp. (CfO*) vacuum distn. gax-e the following fractions: (1) up to 

With the increased ratio ol either J<t or H the rate ol OS*. 1.4; (2) 95-100*. 30.7; (3) IPt^lSO*. 7Jj; (4) 

hydrogenation increases and the degree of scleeiivut l$O-2l>0*, 21.S and (5) residue SS Fraction I teas 

cormpondingly declines, A selectiie h) drogenation can composed of dccompn. prcduels. rroction 2 did not con- 

be effcctetl not bv any definite optimum system but bv tom polymers yet it could not Iw hydrogenated to Et 

an optimum correlation cf the single fsetorsm the proeex.- stearate. The said, acid densTd from fraction S after 

K mm. of tiie eataiyat and a maa ot \\ are wjnwed. bydrogenatKaiisattacVtdbyHeitram's'KhfnO.sciln. This 

the converse is true. At a certain correlation of the ^ indicatesiheacidbnotafataeid. From the h'drogcnated 
catalyst and It the temp of the reaction enn be loweml product of Iraelion 2 an acid whose lonnult corresponded 


the presence of 0.1% and 0.15% Ni {based on the wt. of 
oil) and 11 rate of 4 1 /min. the seleclinty is of the same 
character as that at ISO* (tor 0.1%) and ICO* and IhO* 
(for 0.15%). Tlic same is true with 0J!% Ni and II rate 
of 3 I /mm. For the selective hydrogenation of sunCewer 
oil more actn'ceondittORs are required. Thus, at & rate cf 


to CiiIlMOt was sepd. by the TwntcheU Fb salt method. 
These properties together with phys characterutics indi- 
cate a conipd. cf cyclic structure. The fractions 4 and 5 
contained the polj-mers. These could not be hydrogenated 
to on 1 no. of 0. Oxidation of the hydrogenated product 
cf thero fractions according to the Bertram method yielded 

ct/ --w... ........... g a teoiduc of cyclic rompds. Ccmclnsion: By polymcrita- 

t> l./mm. Of ll the selectn-e character of hydrogenation i> non of EtlmoJenate at 300* in a current of COi 2 reactions 
^ t^^V' A polymericiiion and (5) a cycHration 

V. ^ Imolenic acid into a nonpolymenrable coropd. which 

after hydrogenation corresponds to the formula C.»fI«Oj. 
tiaa^* **• Both reactions cccnr simultaneoudv until no Un^etute 

rf MtaKr.^ The method rf Lyubarskil (C. A. 27, 1533) remains. Thisexplainswhvlmoleiucacidcannotbecom- 
r* an appropnate pletely eon\-erted to polvnicrs. X. The polymeritaticm 

Imolentte Jh'J. 750-9.— Et ImdSate was 
and S3-. OprdymtnJtd at SOti* for C>, 10 and 14 hrs. I no. (Wjs 
v” ® snow-white fat mist, of and Br methods), ihiocvanogen no. and n\t are reP^ed 

on each product. The \\u$ 1 no. with varyuSperiSsS 
j ...img.m.o — I no .4»and HehnerTO. Po, contact, thioevanogen no. and nV are reported on the 
E»ertiT*nM. «r 1...!*,.^...,-. ..J,.. * ?! . bigh-a-acuumdistilLitetolOO’andthercsidueofeachrrod- 

1 teas exidcnt in the residues and 

ZAircwBr^n P«J'Tnenratic«n time: while in 

tttiationrfs>ir».v.v«ii' .>,■ ^^•“'^°**K«ofhTdro- the distillate substitution o( 1 was not dettetable Con- 
vegetable oils m the presence of Ni formate ore elusion: High polj-mers and low meJ.-wt. isomers of Et 
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linolenatc are formed on polymenMtion The high poly- 1 efiy isolated from Lquid (isomerired) oiticica oil; the 
tners increase with the tune of heating. M, M. Piskur ttmcarhaiones of I and II m. 110-11® and 138° (slow 
Fatty oil standards. British Standards Institation heating), resp ; with boiling ale the former is trans- 

Ckemtst and Druggist 123, G3H193b ) . — Recently published formed into a compd. m. 127®. The satd acids in the 
specifications for coconut oil, peanut oil, olive oil, rape- oil are palmitic and steanc, 1 and 1.4% bemg isolated 
seed oil and raw linseed oil are quoted S Waldbott (sepn. probably far from quant ). C. J West 

Factors determining color of cottonseed oil A. Goldov- Newmethodfordetenmnmgacldnumber of oils. Fed- 
shil, M. Podol’sltaya and E. Mirer Afaslobolno Zkuovot ehenlto and Kashin. Jlfosioboino Zliirovoe Dtlo 11, 438 
Ueto 11, 442-4(1935) ; cf. C. A, 29, 837Q‘. C.B. .(1935), — The method makes it possible to obtain accurate 

Refined ohve oil from pulp, m eompanson with natu^ results without the use of ale and Et]0. Weigh a sample 

and refined, pressed ohve oils Darnel Mangrane AnaUs of oil in a flask (15-18 cm high, 2 cm. in diam , neck 

soc. espan./is. Quim 33,707-70(1935) — Methods of detg bore 1 cm in diam ), add 15-20 cc of 10% NaCI in HjO 

the S content, physicochem coosts. and compn. ^ ohve and titrate with 0 1 KOH in the presence of phenol- 

and S oils are reviewed. S is best controlled in refimng of phthaleia to a faint rose that docs not disappear with 
S oils by heatmg 20 min. 50 cc of oil with 50 cc. of 2S% energetic shakmg for 1 mm The method gave good re- 

aq NaOH, with a Ag foil immersed therein, then obs^v- suits with black cottonseed ml. Chas Blane 

mg the S stam on the Ag. This test is sensitive to 0 5 Influence of the nature of a earner on catalyst achnty 
parts of S per 10,000. The development of HjS m some 3 E. Botkovskaya and P. Artamonov. ATasloboino Zhtrovoe 
apparently wdl-refined S oils was investigated and coa- Ddo 11, 468-51(1935) — Expts m comparative hydro- 
fined in S oils contg 3-4 parts of S per 10,000 Pure gcnation of vegetable oils m the presence of Xi catalyst 

eSi does not attack olive oil. The S m S oils originates in pptd. on silica gel and on kieselguhr and tnpoli of various 

the S dissolved in eom C&, which should not exceed 8 ongins, with and without preliminary treatment with 

parts per 10,000. By deodorizmg by acid and superheated HiSO, and NatCOi, disclosed that contrary to the general 

steam, the S content may be reduced to 1 5-2 parts per theory the best camera are those contg. a max. of A1 and 

10,000 HtS dissolved in C^, and sulfbydrates, also Fe oxides and a min of SiOj Further evidence was fur- 

attack ohve oils Olive residues give a strong S test, nisbed by the use of new earners, such as clays rich in 

Pressed oils and extd oils have a S content not exceeding * AliOi and FctOt Thus by the use of a clay of the corapn 
1 part per 10,000 Intensity of the S test increases with SiOi 59 76, TiO, 0 51, AliO, 18 5, FeiOi 8 1, CaO 0 79, 

ripening of the olives Oils from wormy ohves give a MgO 2 66, KtO 5 08, NaiO 0 16, p,Oi 0 16 and SOt 

stronger test, and the S content of the worms is tathet 0 19%, a (at mixt , m. 61°, was obtained, i e , a eon- 

high. S can add to the unsatd bonds of the fatty acid siderably greater activity of Ni than when pptd. on kiesel- 
Tbe phys. and chem coosts of both oils are always snthin gubr. The practical interpretation of the results is that 
the same range. Various empirical tests for certam fat the catalytic activity of Ni decreases with the greater 
acids are desenbed, and no appreciable difference is found contentaofSiOi, sol. lONatCOi.m the earner and mereascs 

between the 2 ods. Pressed oil shows a mm soap content; $ with its increased soty. m HiSO< The presence of P m a 
refined oil shows none Peroxidation of some substances earner has no poisonous effect on the catalyst C B 
during the deodorizing process is studied The resin con- Purification of contact glycerol waters with bantun 
tent IS higher m refined S oils E. M Symmes carbonate and iron ibavmgs P Andronov, Maslabolno 

A note on the spectroscopic detennination of the vitamin Zhtmet Dels II, 353-5(1935).— Treating acid glycerol 
A content of pilebaid oil G. M. Shruin and Thomas G waters with Fe sbaviogs and a strong air current at 60® 
How Con. J. Ristatek 13A, 93-8(1935) — Aa attempt and neutrahxmg the filtrate with Ba(OH), gave the best 

has been made to measure spectroscopically the vitamin results with glycerol, d» ldl44, 1 14% ash and org con- 

A content of pilchard oil. By use of the same conversion tents. Treatmg glycerol waters with BaCOi before or 

factor at (or cod-liver oil, measurements of the extinction 0 after neutralization with Ca(OH) is of no marked ad- 
coeff. at 3289 A. gave vicamm A values much larger than vantage Chas Blanc 

those obtained by biol tests. It has been shown that this Products from coconut-oil wax. Simeons Santiago 

discrepancy cannot be wholly ascribed to cither the color- Tanehico Phthpf>tnf J. Set 57, 423-6(1935) —During 

mg matter or the saponifiable material m the od A the storage of coconut oil a sediment seps on the bottom 

satisfactory check on the results can be obtained only of the tank; and when purified the sediment forms white 
when It IS possible to remove completely the vitamm A crystals s(4 m various org solvents The sediment is not 

from the oil, without otherwise modifying it J TV. S a glycende but appears to be a wax contg the myricyl 

Detenmmdion of color of sunflower od M. Sokolova ester of cerotic acid. Com products, such as floor wax 
and I. Engel, ilasleioino Zktrovoe Deh II, 481-2 ^ and furniture and leather polishes, were prepd from this 
(1936) — The method of Fonrobert and Paltauf (Farben- wax E Scherubel 

Zlg No 17, 967(1926); cf C. A 20, 2421) Icr detg The bleaching of Japan wax III Iwao Sakuma and 

coloration of oils was apphed to the astn of the quahty Iso Momose. J Sec, Chem Ind , Japan 38, SuppI 
of sunflower oil. Chas Blanc bindmg 503-4(1935); cf C. A 29, 6296* — Tbeextinc- 

Reconstructioa of Krasnodarskil oil works. A.Skspm, tionco^s of the poitma of com bleached Japan wax sot. 

I. Morozov and A. Grashtn ilasloboino Zhirmee Deh 11, in petr. ether are smaller than those of the ongioal product. 

435— 42(1935) —Construction and operation details of Sunbleached Japan wax undergoes a change m color 

re finin g and reworkmg of vegetable oils are discussed a when kept in the dark and the browning is accelerated 
Chas. Blanc when excessive amts of alkali are present. Too long 
Unsaturated acids of natural oils. IV. The highly an exposure should be avoided m sunlight bleaching 
unsaturated acid of Telfaina occidentihs E. K Farmer ExptI, data are given K. K 

and E S Faice J. Chem. Sec 1935, 1630-2; cf. C. A The properties of alkyl alkaU sulfates prepared from 
29, 6085’ — Freshly extd. oil from the kernels of 7W- higher fat^ alcohols as detergent and wetting agents 

fatna ocadentalts contams a-eleostearic acid, m 48®, S- Ueno, S Yokoyama and Y. Iwakura J.Soc. Chem. 

after exposure to diffused hght for some weeks very small I"d , Japan 38, Suppl. bmdmg 603-8(1935) —Lauryl, 

yields of the ff-isomer are isolated, the yield being greatly oleyl and cetyl ales, were estesxfied with coned H,SO, 

mcreased after exposure to idtraviolet radiation for some 9 (sp. gr. 1.84) and neutralized with NH,OH, KOH and 

brs A sample of oil after standmg 7 months gives J0% MaOH, and the resulting products were compared with 

of the fl-isomer. The solid material pptd from the oU com prodimts: Gardinol, Igepon a. p and Igepon T 

on standmg is d-cleostearin V. a- and 5-Lieame acids The properties observed were soly , surface tension, 
W. B. Brown and E. H. Fanner Ibid. 1632-3. — Com drop no (surface tension agamst petroleum), lathering 

oiticica fat and the kernel oil of Ltcanta ngtda, both ai power and detergent power. The exptl. results are 

which normally yield a-licanic acid (1) on sapon , give presented and show that good detergent activity of the 

after irradiation m the presence of a trace of I or ^ S alkyl alkali sulfates was developed only in a completely 

the ISO- or ^-aeid (11), m. 99 A®, identical with that form- sol. condition The optimum condition was about 0 1- 
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0^25% soln. ot 50*. The cctjl compd , contrary to olh» 
reports, had a high tletergent power and at medmte 
temps, all 3 ale. dcrivs. showed about the «iamc detergent 
power. Karl Kammemieycr 

From the notebook of the soap manufacturer Karl 
riaC. Riechstflf-Ind 10, 2iXV-l(lf)35); cf C A 30. 
— rjoating and tetermarj* 'oaps are discussed 

H. M. Iluflige 

Producing smooth, transparent soft soap with 40% 
hardened fat-fatty acids Grann SetfentitJer-Zlt 62, 
4SC(1035) — Methods for prepg soft soap using large 
proportions of hardened ti'h oil are described. Deodorireil 
fish oil IS less suitable because of the danger of the deselop- 
ment of a bad odor J- ^ l*erT) 

Curd soap and attempts at impronog its quality R 
Knngs Sfi/enstedtr Zlg 62, 730-^1(1035).— Methwls 
for making soap under prtscni-daj German ronditions 
are discussed J ^ Perry 

Centrifugal method of separation of soap from fats after 
neutralization A 7mov'es and A Vilister .Vojiohoino 
Zfcircwe Delo 11, 47f>'7(ld35) —Good results are reportid 
with the u«e of the Sharpies centnfiigal separator 

Chas Blanc 

The process of water erajiaratlon by soap A Klyuche- 
vich. .VaifeholRO Zktrcrcf Dtlo 11, 44S-50(1035) —A 
preliminary discussion of the causes of emckmg of soap 
cakes on drying tn storage Chaa. Blanc 

Variations of the pa of aqueous soap solutions as a func- 
bon of the free alkali content. Mrem and Gudlot Sei/m- 
nr<ler-Z/g. 62 , 625-0(1033) —Sec C A. 29 . 0-153* 

J W. Pern- 

Use «f liquid resin (taUol) In soap making ?. Kupehin- 
sVil and A, Ynsnuil .Vajicfrolitfl Z^ireroe Deto 11, 4‘>2— I 
(1635).— Liquid resin, obtained from black liquor of 
sulfate pulping, added up to 23% to fats gai-e a good grade 
of hard soap. The product was improved by the use of 
distd. liquid re*in (tallol) A greater proportion of talloi 
results in soft or liquid stock. Chos Blanc 

Starch and animal glue in the soap Industry Fntz Oh] 
Cflaune, Lttm, 3. 1GS-71(I933).— Soaps can 

be improved by the addn. of starch, ensem or hide glue 
Nineteen patents nnd characteristics of the products ore 
discussed. Don Brotisc 


W'ases (Mellan) 13. Monuf. of liquid fuel from vege- 
table oils (Koo, Cheng) 21. Higher ales from wnxes 
(U.S. pat. 2,021,62(5) 10 


Fats. Hatburger Oi.]wcrkc Bnnckman A Mergell 
Gcr. 017,520, Aug 20, 103.5 (Cl 23j. 2) Addn. tof.l2.- 
71Q (C. A. 29, 6451*). Clear odorless fats ore obtained 
by treating fatty matenals vnth CHiOi and dnvmg off 
the latter by steam m the prc'cnec of water and an nd. 
sorbent such as fuller's earth. 

WooWat alcohols. Deutsche lljdnemcrke A -G 
(Ludwig Prigge and Karl Ilcnidg, inventors). Ger 
017,975, Aug. SO, 1035 (Cl 12o. 5 02). Ales, incapabfe 


1 of sapon. arc obtained from wool fat and other high-mol. 
wax-hkc substances by sapong. the wool fat, etc., ucating 
the product with at least 30% of a soap with no more 
than IS C atoms m the mol., and finally distg. Thus, 
wotd fat is sapond. with NaOII and water and palmitic 
soap, obtained by treating palm oil with NaOlI, added. 
The mixt, is distd. with superheated steam to give a 
product of woo! fat ale 

„ Bleaching fats, ods and fat acids. Balthasar H. 

* Reuter (to Afaihieson Alkali Works) U. S 2,022,738, 
I>cc .1 See \'t 77S.SS2 {C. A. 29, 49G2‘) . 

Purifying fatty oils Karl Merck, Lotus Merck, Wil- 
hdni Merck and rnti Merck (trading as (firm of) E. 
Merck) Bnt 434,432, Sept 2. 1935 Tunny-fish 
liver oU IS freed from undesirable color, taste and odor by 
treating at ordinary temp wath aq or ale alkali and then 
sepg the punded oil The alkali removes the larger 
3 proportion of free fat acids without sapon., or loss of 
vitamin A 

Oils, ntamlos Akticselskabct rerrofian. Bnt. 4.33,- 
039. Aug 22. 1935 The vitamin«intg unsapomfiable 
components of fats and oils are estd or coned, by sapong. 
the oil with a soln of NIIi or alkali metal bydrotide in a 
II,0-sol org solvent, c. g , MeiCO, McOII, EtOll, cool- 
ing or standing to sep the soap and amdifying the rc«iduaf 
soln to ppt. fat acids from the soap which remains 

* dissolved, said acids collecting as a layer with the iin- 
saponifiable components. 

Refined hydrogenated sesame oil. Guy W. Phelps 
and Raymond Bradley (to Induscnal Patents Corp.), 
U. S 2.022,361, Nov 20 See Can. 345,681 (C. A. 
29. 23S0*) 

Oil cakes Benjamin C Leites Fr. 780,676, Sept. 7, 
1935 Oil cakes of increased olbumm content are obtained 
. bycartfalJf fcmonng the envelope of the grains and, pref- 
erably. the cellulose of the core The cake is ground and 
suspended in water and the particles of envelope swollen 
with water descend to the bottom The remaining sus- 
pension is translcxred to another vessel where, after 
prolonged rest, the particles of the core in suspension 
descend. The liquid is sepd. and u^ed again. 

Mono- and dl-glycendes. Carl \V. Chnstenten (to 
Armour and Co.). U S. 2,022,463. Nov. 26. Informing 
0 a glycende, a mist, of a higher fatty acid such as steanc 
acid and a glj cerate of an alkaJcformmg metal such asNa 
gbcerate having at least one tree hydros)! H is heated to 
about l(l0-2(]O*. U S. 2,022,494 relates to a process in 
whkh glycerol ij estenfied, to form a mono- or di-glyccnde, 
by heating wuh a higher fatty acid such as lard fatty acids 
in the presence of nn alkali-forming metal gjj cerate, at 
100-220*. 

Soap. Adolf ^‘eltcr. Gcr. 620,391, Oct. 21, 1935 (U 
' 23e. 1). In elicctmg such procc.sses in the soap industry 
nv ore normally earned out at ISO* or nbove, healing is 
effected by direct mtrodiiction of steam which has been 
compressed sulEcienlly to raise us condensation temp, 
obove the process temp. Local overheating is thus 
avoided, and the danger of explosion is reduced. 


2S-SUGAR. starch AND GUMS 


J K DSLB 


The acidity of starch. Josef Mayrhofer. Oesten 
Cfem, Ziz 53, 178-9(1933).— The difheulties attendao 
upon the measurement of the oeidiiy of samples of coni 
mercial starch are discussed and the advantages cf electrt 
nietnc titration pointed out. For ordinary purposes it i 
rec^mended to titrate 29-5 g. of starch m 100 cc. of wati 
with O.l A NaOII (ill the soln. is red to phcnotphthalci 
(4 cc. of 1% indicator soln. used) tV. T. H. 

Sugxr. Pedro Sancher. Fr. 787,028, Sept. 16, insj 
A sirup prepd. with prcvnously refined sugar is decofonzt 
by of active Cl (h>-pochlontes of Ca, Mg, Ba, 5 
C or HiO, and crysU 
iired. The treatment with Cl maj be earned out in U 


presence of an acid or acid salt capable of eluninatiiig 
practically all the ash-fornimg material in the sirup Cf 
C. A. 29,2014*. 

Evaporatmg pans for sugar refineries, etc. rratu 
Test, G<w. 617,641. Aug. 22, in35 (Cl. 65. 12). 

^ Aqueous solutions of sugar sap, etc. (iarbo-Norit- 
Unicni Veiwaliungs-G. m. b II. (Helmut Rupmg, in- 
ventor). Ger. 617,706, -Aug. 24, 1^35 (Cl. 12d. 1.03). 
The aq. solns. are decolonied and cleared by treatment 
with an adsorbent such as active C, kieselguhr, fuller’s 
earth, etc., which has been mixed mth a substance which 
forms a gel or a gelatinous ppt. in contact with the spin 
An example of such a mixt. is CaCl* and NojPO,, which 
farms a Ca gel. 
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Apparatus for contmuous danficabon of sugar juices, t solns of cocierted starch by a crjsta hi movement, in a 
etc , and sema remord FrancisR Fortier. U S 2,022,- crrsiallizer filled by succcssi\-e fractions, and, at an mter- 

€>01, Dec. 3 Various structural, mech and operative mediate stage of the crystn. operauon, the supersatn. of 

details tbe massecuite is reduced by adding to the char^ a sola. 

Recovery of nonsugars from molasses, sugar sirups, having a lover d. than that of the successively added 
sweet waters and sugar wastes, etc Gustnse T. Reich fiactions Cf C. A. 30, 612*. 

U S 2,022,824, Dec 3 A mixt of isopropyl ale and Starch International Patents Development Co Fr 
EtOH IS used for treating the matenal, which seps into 2 787,060, Sept. 10, In mahing starch from com, 

lasers, the upper laver contg the saccharin eompements . the ground starch of high d. is treated to recover starch 
and the lower layer the nonsugars (both layers being freely * and gluten and the resulting water u used to steep the 
Cowing hquid-.) Cf C A 30, 6i2* maiie, while the ground starch of low d is sent to the 

Dextrose Intemauonal Patents Development Co sepn operation* without removing the starch and the 

Fr 787,0,)'^, Sept 16, 1933 Dextrose is ctystalhied from gluten Cf C. A. 29, 167.V 


29-LEATHER AND GLUE 


Evaporabon of tan hqnors Eiml Rirschbaum and J 
Schimunle Chem. Fabnk 1933, 4902 — Results of 
expts with a triple-effect evaporator on 3 mixts of liquor 
are plotted for. the relation of the sp gr. to the total- 
solid content, the b -p nse in relabon to the abs. boiling 
pressure and to the sp gr. at different pressures, the sp 
beat m relation to the sp gr , the relation of the temp to 
the sp gr , and the relation of the coeff of beat trans- 
mission to the apparent bquor level and sp gr Eight 
references J H Moore 

Influence of some sulfur -containing tanning compounds 
on the detenorabon of vegetable tanned leather by sul- 
furic aad C L TV'alUce, J. R. Elanagy and C. L. 
Cntehfield. J Leolkfr Chen. Att<K. 30. 510-lS 
(1935) ^^orveclionoFjoumainaffle, cf C. A 29,S3S9> 
H B Memll 

Aebos of imero6rgsAisffis on vegetable tanning mate- 
nals II. General conudertbon of the (actors in- 
flnenemg biological aebnty (in tan liquors!, ^'m P 
Doelger. J Leatkef Cktn. AtsM. 30, 587-600 

(103o), cf. C. A. 29, 2U1S‘ — Tan bquor is a relatiwly 
poof medium for fnicrodrganfsms because of the pre- 
vailingly high acidity and inhibitory infiucnce of tannin 
Acid-praduoflg bactena are inv-anably present: putrefac- 
tive organism* occur only in weal toil liquors Yeasts 
abound, including both those that form wrmUed and 
smooth colonies on Sabouraud's medium: pseudo-yeasts, 
nonsugar fermenting, predominate Molds are scarce, 
the scum (atriliar to tanners consists of yeasts Mold> 
most frequently encountered are A . fltgrr and P glaarum. 
both of which convert “tannic acid" to gallic acid 
MicroOrgamsms were counted in tail, medium and brad 
rocLer bquors from many tanneries, with both Sabouraud’s 
medium and a "Cannin medium," prepd by using filtered, 
detanmzed oab-baiL. ext togetherwith dextrose, beef ext , 
peptone, NlIiNOi and K|llPO<. Counts on Sabouraud’s 
medium were much higher (sometimes 1000 tunes) tbanon 
tannmmedium, Thelattet vanedbctween2000nnd 160,- 
000 orgamsins per cc Counts on a complete rocler senes 
From one tannery showed that bactena decrease and yeasts 

mcreaseingoing from tail tobeadbquois,! e , wtUx increas- 
ing tannin and aadity. Differences between couots 
from different tannenes may easily be due to differences 
in the blends employed Solns of oab-barL ext and 
sulfited quebracho, each contg 3% tannin, stenbzed and 
mocuUtwd with tail roeWer bquor, gave counts of 60 million 
and 2 thousand, resp , after 5 days. When rocker liquors 
were allowed to stand idle (or 23 days, the no of organ- 
isms increased 50 to 100 times Lab. expts. show that an 
inactive rocker liquor is gradually depleted of aD fer- 
mentable nontannin and acid, while if 25% of the bquor w 
renewed daily, the percentage of lactic acid remains nearly 
const, after 4 days Effect of temp, on lactic acid forma- 
tion was studied in detanmzed oak-bark ext. solns contg 
added dextrose. The acid is more rapidly formed initiaUv 
and destroyed subsequently at 25* and 30* than at 20* or 
35*; below 17* no lactic acid is farmed Acetic acid 
formation also has an optimum temp range of 25*to30*, 

but the temp effect is much more marked than with lactic 


acid, almost no acetic acid is formed either at 20* (w 35*. 
The no. of microorganisms present nses and falls with 
lame ncid conen .After the latter reaches its max , 
growth IS largely restncled to those organisms utilizing 
lactic acid or other fermentation product HUM 
Chrome bquors V. Effect of various factors in 
mannfacture of sucrose-reduced bquors upon the chromic 
« onde and oil takeup of pickled kde powder. Edwin R. 
Thetsand E. J. Serfass J.Am LfoSifr Ciem. Asstv 30, 
000-14(1935); cf. C 4.29.7114*— Hidepowdersamples 
were treated as follows* pickled to equil with soln 
contg. 10% NaCl HCl, final Ps ~ 3 b (or 1 S la one 
series); 80 g. pieUed powder contg. 50% liquid tanned 
4brs.at27* to 31* and const, agitation with 200 cc. liquor 
contg. 1% CtiOi; washed; fat-liquored with 5% highly 
, suIfonatM oil u 100% HiO, 1 hr., at 55*; clned and 
* analyzed for CrsO„ SOi, free and combined oil. Armlh — 
In Cr liquors reduced with natural beat of reaction only, 
Cr4>i fixation increases with conen of dichromate previul- 
ingdunngthe reduction, stiU higher fixations are given by 
all bquws bo.led during reduebon; in the bitefi fixation 
increases only slightly with tacrensiag coaezt dunag 
tnanuf . and passes through a max. at a infg conca. of 
175 g OiOi i^r I. Basicity of the & compd. fixed by the 
0 hide powder u slightly embc, and shows no distinct 
ttend with vanabon of bquor mfg conditions Pres- 
ence of excess sucrose, above the amt. requir^ for com- 
plete reduction, has no effect on CtiOi fixabon, contrary to 
popular belief. Oil takeup during fat bquonng de- 
cre-tses with mcreasmg CtiOi content of the hide powder 
H. B Jfemll 

Detenonbon of vegetable-tanned leathers enn taming 
sulfnnc aud and glucose Everett L. Wall^ aad 
J Joseph R. Kansgy. /. Aw. Ltaiker Ckm. Aszoe. 30, 
t.l4-J0(|o35); cf C. .4 . 29, 8389' —The presence of 
alxput 5% glucose has no effect on the rate of deterioration 
Abo in / Reirarck Sail Bur S'lsKfordr 15, 523-7(1935) 
(Research 1‘aper No 846) H. D Menill 

Effect of acid on leather— a summary. Warren E. 
Cmley J. Am. Lntkrr Chen Akcc 30,620-6(1935) 
H. B MerriU 

g Liquid glues Uilly Ifaeker. Kunstst^ffe 25, 315-17 
(luSo) — \ bnef revnew of raw materials, recipes and 
processes of manuf J W. Perry 


Hides and skins K. Th. B&hme Chem Fabnk and 
9 Paid Pfeiffer Ger. 617,957, Aug 29, 19.15 (Cl. 2Sa 9) 
Chrome-tanned leather n treated with a solo of a mixt. of 
CaCli or MgCl] and an antiseptic on removal from the 
tannmg bath, and stored in a moist, undyed state The 
leather may be sprmkJed with moist sawdust treated with 
an antiseptie 

Preparmg skms for tanning J R. Gelgy A -G. Bni 
433,815, Aug 21,1935 This corresponds to U S 1,974.- 
861(C.4.28,7SS9») The skins are first bmed 
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r at .1)--..>U in the aistn oi oia niuocr. i*» ^ 2,(e3,~e9, Di< 10 Amixt emuKifiablc «ith waiei 


are tanntd by a wp’tablc^mincral^ or «>nthctM: tanmng 
bath to which • 

going o\er at in me ujbin oi mu iuuu«. v”s " (KS 7fi9, Dic 10 Amixt emuKifiablc with water 

amplesaregnen . . r- ,r- w prepd by paimlly sulfumg one mol propwiion of 

Tanning I G Fatbemnd ^ -G- [Guswv hlauthe ^ Jbout 0 33-0 B7 mol. of aq NallbO, m -tO* 

and VSa ter Pctise. inNemors) Ger b 6 soln ai a temp of about bO-SO* with Minultaneous 

lfi35(Cl 2JvJ 0) Addn to613,.a2|C A 29.8392*) 8 -u- 

The method of blJ.TSd for fixing tanning agents by water. “ 


The method of blJ.TSd for fixing tanning agents . 
sol salts of aldcli>de condcn^tion proiliicts ol aromatic 
attunes or mix Is of these with phenoK, is modified by 
adding substances of the pj-ndiniutn type to thefairgbalh 
IVotcctn e colloids such as sixe may also be added In the 
example CIljO and methjiamhne are condensed m the 

presence of IICI and the product ncuiralucd with NaOlI ,,i,a,K- »,v w wti.. uu....* 
;f-Melh>lp>ndmmm chloride and pjndine-HCl are added pr ncatsfoot 

to form a hxmg hath for leather tanned with ext. of que- * 
hracho wood and x-alonea 

Leather Ititicr Chenucal Co Bni 43-1, 745, Sept 9, 

103s Shins that lia\c been pichled in strong acid, 
e g , the usual soln of HtSO« and NaCl, are treated with 
a salt of a nonsoap-formmg nonlanning org acid to bring 
the Pa to about ^ (V f> 0 and tiun chrome-tanned Borax 
and NaCl and (or) No SO, is preferably added to the 
org acid salt, c g , AeONa, Na formate, Na lactate 


Basic Cr sulfate, vnih added NaCl or Na.SO,. is used for 
the tanning In I exampU skins so tanned are furibcr 
treated with an agent made from sulfonatcd a-cresol con- 
densed veilh CII,0 and fxt-hquored with sulfonatexl sperm 
and coconut oils. 


Cellulose ether finishes for leather Imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd , Archibald A Ilamson and Geo S J. 
White Bnt 434,423, Aug 27.19 55 A finish of good 
fastness to wet and do' rubbing is produced on katliei by 
applying a compn comprising a soln in a lower aliphatic 
all of Et cellulose and, as pla-stuizer, a long-cham oli- 
pbaiic ale or acul having 8 or more C atoms or an oil 
such as castor or ncatsfoot or a wax such as camauba or 
an ester such as tncresyl phosphate or di-Bu phthalate, 
ami. if desired, as an adhesive, a natural or synthetic 
gnm or resin thar ts <ol in the lower ahpJntic ale , wjih 
or without coloring matter or pigment A email propor- 
tion ol an ale . ester or ether of h p may he 

added to reduce the rate of evapn Among examples, Ti 
while 30, 18 dispersed by milling into a mixt of bleached 
shellac 12. in methylated spinUG 100, with tl cellulose 5. 
’25 parts, the dispersion is mixid with a soln of cetyl 


ale 5, in 1 25, Rotor red B 10. dissolved in I and with hi 
cellulose 10, in 1 100 parts Brushed onto sumach-tanned 
grained slieep'-km splits and polished with a soft brusli, 
the compn yields a moderately flexible bngbt bordeaux 
finish 


30-RUDBER AND ALLIED SUBSTANCES 


c c 

Research and the rubber industry. B. J Eaton 
/nrfia-i?uMef J 90, 5J7-0, &3(r-fl(1935). — A di'cussion, 
dealing especially with soil problems, botanical problems 
and the quality of raw rubber. C. C. Davis 

The rubber industry m Japan E A. Hauser. A'uai- 
iflnii II, lSi5-8(lPJ5). — An illustrated description. 

C C. Dwis 

A new method of surface ezominatioa for the rubber 
industry. A Sulnioiiy-Karslen. Ccoulehouc (f gtMa- 
fftrcha 32, 17803-5(1935) .— Au illustrated description of a 
((imp-ir%son mtetoscope of special construction and special 
illumination T) ptcal applications arc included 

C. C Davis 

Patent literature in the field of latex and of rubber in 
1933 and 193't St. Reiner and O Dudlitz Caoutchouc 
6* guPa-perc/M 32, 17308-10(1035), cf C yt 29, 8394* — 

I OTty -four U. S , 2 Australian, 5 Canadian, 2 Danidi and 9 
German patents are mmmarued C C. Davjs 

..f*l*.* *'*“*’* *6® P- 'Villiams RuUcr Ate 

(N ^ ) 38, Sl-3(lli33). — An illustrated revierr of the 
rapid advance in the industrial u>e of rubber latex, with 
special attention to the advantages and disadvantages of 
latex and the selection of a method of manuf. (electro- 
deposition, spraying, dipping, etc ), C. C. Davis 
The unpor^ee of later in the economic use of sub- 
stitutes and In the use of economical matenals Her- 
mann Miedel. A’autifftat 11, 181-5(1035) The dis- 

cussion dealN with vanous usex, as in the manuf. of plush, 
vxlour, flecee, artificial leather, paper, cork, uphohterv 
etc. C Davi» 

eW Rhodes 

B««. Ri.6&crCr.acfrj Arjee 17, 4''2-vW2(l035>.— A ent. 

di-<cussion. hasixl on R ’s recent extensive tnp through 
the niblwr-mfg plants of the U. S A. and dealing wnh 
various features relating to ordmaOTaw lublw and fatex. 

tec^ical evaluation of raw rubber in nibb'ePmMu- 
* ’5 ll. lM-7(l!05). 

fratw^’ ~ discHsswn of vunoiix 


The recovery of solvents in the rubber industry n. 
Ill E Reiscmann Koutschuk tl, lflS-T2, l8g-0 
(11*35). cf C A 29, M99»— The removal of solvent 
vuporv from air by absorption m a liquid, the evapo 
and recovery of the solvent, the losses involved and 
0 modem equipment are discuved and illustrated. 

C. C. Davis 

Progress of chlonnited rubber Goo C. Clark 
Ruthcr Age (N V ) 33, 139-11(11)35) —Aa illustrated 
review of several itifg processes adopts in the past few 
vears, with a description of the properties and u»es of 
cUlonuated rubber C. C. Davis 

Factice and rubberued fabnes Garacli. Caoutchouc 
6 * gut'a’percha 32, 17305-7(193 >). — dj.scus.sjnn of tie 
' value ol factice. C C. Davii 

The history of factice manufacture J. F. E. RuflpH 

rrans /«jt. Rnl)i>fr /« f 11,289-94(1935) —A rev icw and 

discussion C. C. Davis 

The testing of substitute [factieel J. H. Camngton 
Traas Inst Rubber Jad 11, 303-11(1935); cf. preceding 
nbstr — ^The paper describes tests which are, or may be, 
applied to evaluating factice, points out errors m the 
B literature and descnl>es an investigation of the nature 
of the occtonc ext and S The routine tests mclude 
color, fineness, odor, d , acidity, ash, mineral content, 
saporafiable and uns.iponifiable substances, and acetone’ 
ClICli and petr -ether exts The acetone ext detn. is 
very sensitive to the type of extractor and other condi- 
tions, as Was proved by coraparative tests, and none of the 
uxual methods gives complete extn. in less than 24 hrx 
Part of tlieSin theacetoneeit. iscombmcd; henceoi-di- 
' nary oxidation methods do not give the true free S, and 
odd solu methods pve low values because part of the 
free S is dissolved in the free ofl. The method of Bolot 
mkovand Gurova (C. A. 28, 4934*; 29, 202li*) is highK 
recommended as accurate and rapid. Oxidation of tac- 
tice with UNO] and KC10» gives low total S value, 
and It IS recommended to heat with a must of coned, an.i 
fuming UNO, for 4 hrs at 100». evap with NaNfy. 
again evap. with aq. Na,CO,. fuse the residue for 30 mm’ 
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and det sulfate The espts of Stamb«gtr (C. A. 23i 
I52G) and Knight and S (C. A. 23, "■19) pte a clue to 
the nature of the substances extd by acetone and the 
differences between the various methods of e»tn A senes 
of eipU showed that hot eatn. (1) rcnioves tncttasing 
quantities of free oil and free S but ncter removes all of 
these, (2) causes dcpolymciiiation (or disaggrttattcsi) 
by the peptizing action of the hot acetone itself and (3) 
causes pc^ymerizatKm (or aggregation) by heat. Tht 
rates of (2) and (3) differ, and their coinWed effect is 
shown by the crossing of the extn curves of the Soshht 
and KnoeSer methods Cold acetone has little peptizing 
effect, for otherwise tit the absence of heat potymenza- 
tion (or heat sgpcgauon) during extn , the c^d acelooe 
ext. should increase rapidly with time, whereas actuaUy 
the rate of increase is small Faciicc should be tested in 
a rubber mist > with special attention to its (!) cost; (2) 
effect on processing, plasticity, extrusion, scorching, 
etc , (3) effect on rate of vulcanization, tensile modulus, 
abrasion resistance, etc. and (4) effect on apog 

C C. Davis 

Shoe machinery sad aceessonea in rubber goods manu> 
(acture G Donaldson Trees /nst iiuiier Ini tt, 
2S3-8(1935) C. C. Davis 

The latest devtlopments us the field of rubber fioortog 
manufacture W H Keece Xcutie)ii<h 11, 181-4 
fl03o) —A review and discussion C C. Davts 

The strength of ruleaeired nibber W. H Recce 
Train Insl Rubbtr Jnd 11, 312-3fi{19%) — A cnt. 
review and discussion of the work of Wiegand and Braendle 
{C A.23,«72),lTie(C A 21,4870; 21, 4098), Cotton 
and Barron (C A 33, €23) and (he Fhys TeslingConim 
of the Am Chem Soc (C A 19,1793, 23, ISOG), m 
which considerable attention ts devoted (o elaborating 
and interpretuig mathematically, statisticaHy and lope- 
ally the results of these investigations C. C. Dams 

Detenmaattod of true free sulfur in vulcaniTed tubbet 
A fnodifieation of the thiocyaaate method SyukusaburG 
Mi&atoya, Ichvrfi Aoe and Idumt Nagai Ind. Eat 
Chem, Anal Ed 7, 414-10(1933) —The mclbod of 
Davis and foucar A 8,1U4. Caspati, India-Rubber 
Laboratory I’ractiec, London 1914, llC; C. A. 8, 2073) 
for detg true free S by treatment of the acetone ext 
with boiling EtOH, and KCN and titration of the KSCN 
wuh AgKOi. always involved difficulties because excess 
KCN goes iclo soln, and renders the end point of the 
fioal titratioa lodistioct The following method over- 
comes this difficulty much better than docs that of Casti- 
ghomfC A 27,681, 'V1T8),byscpa of KCN (tom KSCN 
by means of their difference la soly. m acetone Trc- 
cedure — Reflux the dry acetone ext with abs CtOll and 
KCN, evap , ext with acetone, evap the ext , dissolve 
in water, add lINOi and a little PeCNOAs and titrate 
with 0 1 JV AgNOj C. C Davis 


Industrial gas masks {use of rubber] (Davis) 13 
Lbomte os a construction material m chem t^ustry 
Salmony-Karsteo) 1 Rubber in the gas industry 
Austen) 21. Rubber-bonded abrasive articks (U S 
pat. 2,023,803) 19. Puncture-sealing compn (Brit, pat 
434,630) 13 Active C (Brit, pat 414,461)18 Rubber 
compns (Brit pat 433,741) 20 


Rubber latex. Metallgescllscbaft A.-G and Johannes 
Jaemcke. Brit. 434,214, Aug 28, 1935 Dark cola^ 
tion IS prevented or removed from latexes and their 
stabihty is increased by treatment with alk. ataluluefs 
and small amts of Za coinpds. Cones, of the latex may 
lake place before, or after, the addns Is an example, 
2A kg of ZdO is made into a paste and added to 18 2 
kg. of KOH in Its own wt of HiO, tbis is added to 5000 
kg of latex of 38% solid content, to which has been 
added 30 kg of pota<b<oconut oil soap and the mixt is 
coned, to 75% solids os described in Dnt .382,2.35 (C. A 
27,4439)anj303.7i2(C.A 27,6019). 

Thickeamg latex hfetallgesellKhaft A -C Ger 
610,337, July 26. 1935 (O. 305. 1). Addn to 505,727 


(C A 2B, 5266*). Lvapg app for thickening latex is 
desenbed 

Rttbbu. Imperial Chemical lodustiics Ltd. and Wn. 
Baud. Brit 434,051, Sipt. fl, 1935. 4,4'>Bimethoiy- 
diphenylamise is included in rubber mixes to check oxida- 
tion and flux-cracking 

Rubber. llansa-Muhle A -G (Bruno Rewald, in- 
ventor) Ger. 617,732, Aug 24, 1935 (Cl. 395 5) 
A method of tnixing povrd substances such as filling mate- 
rial, vulcanizing agents oi accelerators, into plastic mate- 
nals Slid as rubber niixts., consists in pre-m«inj the 
powd. materials with practically od-free phosphatides 
d animal or vegetable ongin, and then adding the mass 
to tlie plastic materials. Thus, soybean phosphatide 
Gontg 30-70% of ml IS vacuum dried three times and 
wastuxl with acetoacetic ester, to rwnove the oil The 
product IS kneaded with dowers of S The resulting mixt 
IS used tor softening rubber. Other examples describe 
the prtpn, d hnolcum, asphalt, wax masses, etc . 

Concentrating rubber liquids. Metallgesellscbaft A - 
G Pr 786,757, Sept 0, 1035 Latex is coned by 
evapn while avoiding formation of steam and when it bar 
reached a degree of concti of about 60-5%, further 
oapn lakes place under reduced pressure over a large 
surfaee and with the introduction of NH» 

Rubber toznpositions Ernst Fr&hch. Bnt. 433,390, 
Aug 14, 1935. Chlorinated rubber is added to rubber 
compos to reduce their resilieitey and allow embossing, 
partieuUrly m the ntantt/ of a leather tubsitlule, the rntxt 
obtained being vulcanized Articles may be made from 
the tompti or an outer film which may be of different 
color from the base may be applied by vulcanization 
The surface may be coated with a cellulose tacduer, tn 
nbKh case a softener, e g , castor oil, Imsced oil, sipalm 
, or an increased proportion of chlorinated rubber, should 
lie added to the rubber compn A specific compn is 
tufilier lOU, S 3, accelerator 1, oxidieable ttaod oil 30, 
chlortoaied rubber 20 dnd coloring matter 10 parts 
Cf C A 29.2203* 

Rubber compositions International Latex Processes 
Ltd Bnt. 433.418. Aug 14, 1635 Compns for (he 
prodoedon of soft rubber goods are made by masUcaung 
a mixt of compounded or uocompau&ded unvuleanized 
• rubber and rubber prepd by the vulcanization of rubber 
in aq dispersions thereof. In examples, (1) an unvul- 
caoizcd aq dispersion, e g , latex, js mixed snth a vul- 
canized aq dispersion, e. g , vulcanized latex, tlie HiO 
removed and the mixt masticated, (2) raw rubber iS mixed 
•with a vulcanized aq dispersion and tbe mut subjected 
to hot mastication until the HiO is evapd and (3) raw 
rubber lx mixed by mastication with the product obtained 
, by removing substantially all the 11,0 from a vulcanized 
aq dispersion. 

Rubber compositions The Liverpool Elcctnc Cable 
Co Ltd and Alfred BUis Hughes Bnt 4:^,727, Aug 
20, 1935 A compn , particularly for covering elec 
cables, comprises a rubber mix and a fire-resistant filler 
that includes a chlorinated CioHi and Se The preferred 
compn consuls of smoked sheet rubber 35. MgCO, 41, 
Sc I, a chlorinated CjtHt 14 5, C black 5, S 2, antioxidaet 
, I and accelerator 0 5% In 433,728, Aug 20, 1935, 
similar compns comprise a rubber mix and a fire-resistant 
filler including a cblormated pitch of preferably high Cl 
content, e g , 30% Vegetable, animal or mineral pitch 
may be used and Se is preferabi} added A suitable 
compn consists of smoked sheet robber 35, MgCOi 
41 5, Se 1, C black 4 6, chlonnated ebstic cottonseed 
prtcb 12 6, kaolin 2, S 2, antioxidant 1 and accelerator 
0 5% 

> Rubber eonipositions I. G parbcnindusttie A -G, 
Bnt 433,867, Aug 19, 1935 Rubber mixM are made by 
using as dBtnbuting agent a nonmetallic nonacid producl 
fecovered or derived from an oxidation product of a non 
aromatic hydrocarbon material of high mol wt. The 
nxidatirm products, e g . of paraffin, consist of acid con- 
siitoents, nonacid constituents, e g . aldehj'des, ketones, 
•Ics and esters, and unchanged initial material. The 
nonacid constituents may he fecovered by sapong tht 
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crude oiidation products vnth alkalies or alk. earths, 
dig. the soap soln. with solrents, e g , C«H|, and evapg 
the solvent. Suitable nonaeid products may also be 
obtained from the crude oiidation products of parafltn 
hydrocarbons by subjecting them to an energetic catalytic 
hjdrogenation with II at elevated temp and pressure so 
that the carboxylic acids, carboxybe acid esters ana 
lactones are conierteii into the correspondmg aldehydes 
or ales , or by esterification with ales , e g , Me, El, 
Ft, iso-I’r, Bu In an example, a rubber mix, comprising 
crepe rubb^,r 100, gis C 40, ZnO S. S 3, phcnylguanidmc 
1 5 and a condensation product of a-naphtbylamine 
and aldol 1 parts, is muxed on the rollers with 4 parts of a 
nocacid product obtained by treating paraffin with air at 
170’ for 5 hrs , sapong with alkali, extg the soap soln 
with benzine and evapg the ext 

Cellular rubber products Geoffrey W Trobndge (to 
Dunlop Rubber Co Ltd ) US 2,023.296. Dec 3 
••kn aq rubber di-persion is mixed with an Nil, or alkali 
metal chloride, sulfate, nitrate or acetate and a metal 
such as Zn, Mg, At or Te which by chem. action produces 
iq ri;u an inflating agint and a coagulating agent, and the 
resulting frothy mass u pirmiited to set to a permanent 
irrex ersible solid form 

Porous rubber International Latex Processes Ltd 
(Chester E Linscott and Harold de B Rice, imcntors) 
Gcr 619,147, Sept 24, 1935 (CJ 39a S 05) See Pr 
770,501 (C A 29.641‘) 

Colormg rubber. Harry G Kieman (to National 
Amline &■ Chemical Co ) U. S. 2.022.bS7. Dec 3. A 
colored un\-ulcanized rubber which will not deteriorate on 
standing is prepd by admui of the rubber with a leuco 
compd of a X at dye which has bees prepd by the action 
of a reducing carbohydrate such as the leuco compd of 
Bnlhant Indigo 4Q prepd by the action of com sugar 
Cf. C.A 29, lOSU 

Stable halogen denvabyes of rubber Gerhard Balk 
and Franz Grom (to I. G Tatbcnind A -G ) li S 
2,022,614, Nov 2ij A stabilircd product is produced 
from chlorinated or brotninaccd rubber, etc . by removing 
the loosely bound halogen by treating the material with a 
basic substance such as KOH or Na.COi or pyndme at a 
temp, not exceeding about 160’, in a solvent such as CCl< 
or solvent naphtha which is resistant to the basic reading 
substance 

Rubber products with roughened surfaces Suberling 
Latex Products Co Brit 433,912, Aug 22, 1935 Sje 
U.S 1,983,963 (C A 29.939>) 

Rubber sheeting suitable for making garments for 
contact with the body Jacob Stem U. S 3.023,251, 
Dec. 3 A basic ingredient such as borax or NaKCO, 
is mixed with the rubber used to neutralize acid in body 
emissions. U S 2,023,232 (Jacob Stem and Hugh H. 
Mosher (to Jacob Stem)) relates to the similar use with 
rubber of Na benzoate, Na silicate, NajHPOi, Na,PO« 
or NaO.kc. U. S 2,023,253 (Jacob Stem and Hugh H 
Mosher) relates to nibbei similarly prepd with a content 
of basic substance and contg saheylamide or other specified 
antiseptic. 

Cnnklmg material such as sheet rubber. James J 
Galligan and Wm J Robinson (to U. S Rubber Products 
Inc). U.S 2,022,851-2, Dec. 3. Various details of app 
and operation 

Compound_ fabrics Wmgfoot Corp. Brit. 433,777, 
Aug 15, 1935. Rubber is bonded to rayon by treating the 
latter with an aq protan-latec compn., drying, applying 
a rubber compn. and vulcanizing A cascin-Utex compn 
may be made by grinding casein in H,0, addmg dil. alkali, 
e. g , NH,On, regrmdmg and mixing with rubber latei- 
Age-rcsistors for casein, e. g , hydroquinone, Na chloro* 
phenylphenate, Na o-phenylphenate, and insolubilumg 
agents may be added. The inxcntion may be used for 
making automobile tires, rubber hose, fan belting, mats. 

Rubber conversion products I G Parbenind A *0 
(f 1 Gcr. 018,992, Sept. 19, 1935 
(Cl SO"). 3). Addn. to 015,050 (C. A. 29, 6471*). Vul- 
canned rubber is treated with gaseous, liquid or dissolxed 


1 IIF Horny products similar to those described in Gcr. 
015,050 are obtained. 

Rubber articles. International Latex Processes Ltd. 
Bnt. 433,441, Aug. 14, 1935. Molded articles coraprismg 
masticated rubber or Lke compns., provided with a super- 
liofat coating of rubber, etc., deposited from aq dispersions 
thereof, ore produced by treatmg the whole or a part of 
the molding surface of a mold with 1 or more of the aq. 
dispetsioos, solidifying the resultmg coating, introducing 
* the masticated robber compn, into the mold, molding the 
compn and vulcanizing the whole tmder pressure in the 
mold The process may be applied to the manuf. of floor- 
covermg matenal, conxeyor belts, lire cox’ers, etc., pro- 
vided on their surface with lettering, etc. The molded 
articles may be provided with fibrous, fabric or othtx back- 
ings Or inserts 

Rubber objects Mciallgcsellschaft A.-G. (Hermann 
J Micdel, mxentor) Ger. 017,734, Aug 27, 1935 (Cl. 
396 5) Objects made of or coated with rubber are given 
a grained or irregular surface by spraying with a coned, 
aq rubber dispersion contg a volatile stabihzing agent. 
Thus, the dispersion may contain ZnO, lithopone, S and 
tetramethylthiuram disulfide, with NIL as stabilizer. 

Apparatus for making robber stnp from aqueous rubber 
dispersions International Latex Processes, Ltd Ger 
02u,102,0ct 14. 1935 (Cl 39a 8 05) See Bnt 410,000 
■* (C A. 28, 6346*) 

Rubber stnp matenal such as surgical drainage tubmg. 
Howard M Dodge (to B F G^drich Co ) U fa 
2,023,2^, Dec. 3. A layer of sponge robber compn is 
applied to an unxrulcanized robber core and the stnp is 
vulcanized m a mold, a layer of rubber is then applied 
from an aq dispersion and is vulcanized while the stnp is 
unconfined to provide an impervious cover 
. Robber fiJaments, tubing, etc. Harxey J Elnell (to 
^ kultex Corp of Amenca). U. S 3,022,462, Nov 26 
A vulcanized latex concentrate, substantially free of 
protective colloids, proteins and water-sol constituents, 
IS extruded through a die and coagulation of the extruded 
matenal is effected by beat alone at a temp of about 38’ 
or higher 

Rubber printing plates, etc. Theodore C Broivnc 
U S 2,022,183, Nov 26 A sheet formed of a dichromatc 
6 and gelatin mixt. is exposed to light through a light- 
controlling screen, and the expo«ed sheet is placed m an 
aq dispersion of rubber, producing a relief-bearing rubber 
film against the surface of the sheet 

Attaching rubber to metal. Cohn Macbeth and Rubber 
Producers Research Association Bnt 434,191, Aug. 23, 
1935. Rubber-metal umls or sections, for use for lining 
vessels, shutes, conveyors, ball-mills, etc , and for cover- 
ing cylindw-s and rolls, are produced by applying a raw rub- 
' her to a surface of a metal plate, vulcanizing and shaping 
the plate so as to relieve the rubber of surface shnnkage 
and bnng it into superficial compression 

Fixing rubber to metal, wood or glass Soc anon, des 
pncumatiques Dunlop Ir 787,072, Sept 10,1935 The 
surface of the rubber la prepd for fixing or glueing by 
treating it with a soln. of CciO, in HiSO, The surface is 
washed, dned and heated to about 14S® under pressure for 
o about 10 mm after appbcation of the metal, etc Cf. 
C A 29,2395* 

Hard rubber coatmgs on articles such as foot rails. 
Louis B. Haines (to Western Elcc Co). U.S 2,023,582, 
E)ec. 10 A compn for coating and vulcanuation is formed 
by mixing smoked sheet rubber 500, S ISO, diphenyl- 
guanidine 2 5 and niercaptobcnzothiazole 2 5 parts and 
dissolvmg the mixt. in benzine 2500 pans 

Composite articles such as metal and rubber electric 
9 plugs Ferdinand F. Brockcr (to B F, Goodrich Co), 
U. S 2,023,264, Dec 3. Various operative details of 
manuf. 

Treatmg reclaimed rubber. Walter C. MacFarlane (to 
Xylos Rubber Co ). U.S 2,021,001, Nov 26. Therub- 
ber IS strained to remove foreign particles, extruded into 
strip form, refined by a thin sheet milling operation, the 
extraded strips being progressively severed to form a 
plunhty of discontinuous particles which are dusted as 
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{«Tned lo rrerent them frocii »dt«ia5 to each otker and 1 
ccttivtved a a contnsnous strtam frtan tie stramms and 
eitn-das to tie itfcjns o pe r ation. «o lliat tie vtieam may 
be direrled to difTerentrefirung stations ArP fc»de*crit>ed 
Moldms ioflow robber articles ksrsig vails of imtfona 
tbitkaess froa sheets ol traTnltaniied stock la aoldi 
hjTiaj Cannes JckcS A Talalar Bnt. •454,94**, Sept. 
!0, l*io5 A 'tock sheet of nonjaifora tbickn^ is used, 
the parts theresii c c iit s pouding lo the Cannes in the tnidd 
bciEf of greater ihicb:e<!s than tie parts ccrre«poadJ»g to * 
raised ponicas of the mold, the thictness varying with the 
varying depth of tie cantj 

Apparatus for P0ld.n|; nihher baCs Jarnes A. Law 
Pnt -454.5... Sept 4. I'lJo 

Apparatns for aold.r.g enter cavera for pnensnatic toes 
Leonhard Herbert Bnt -434,440, Sept. 4<<15 
Robber tabes, etc John F. Cavanagh (to Win W. 
Potter) t S 2,022^30, Kov. 2b App. and varvjus j 
ope r ative details are described 

Inner tre tnbe John F Cavanagh (to Wm. W. Pot-, 
ter) I' S b.*ov. M Vanoiis details of app 

and operation are described 


^re-noldiag and vnleamnng apparatus. Wm. J. 
Woodcock and John Ball Rnbber Co. Ltd (fcrca-'y 
The Locvsier Rubber Co Ltd ). Brit. 434,7-12, Sept 9. 
1935. 

Appmtns for Tulnninng tnaei tre tubes LkocI D 
Bas U S. 2.CC2,3tS, Nov. 20 Mech feattaes. 

Appariiftis for Tttlcaainng tires, tubes, etc Thomas H 
WUulms (to David Bridge and Co Ltd ) Brit. 434,0CT, 
Aug. 23. Id35 

Apparatus for the Contauous Tulcaii.iatcpn of ruhher 
foo^ Such as mbbef^overed wire Lewis J, Cbrtna 
(to Viceroy Mfg Co ) U. S 2.CC3.C«o. Dee. 10 \an- 
ous structural and operative details. 

Vnlcaniaing rnbber aitcles such as tre cassgs Geo. 
P Bo'Qmwonh (to Firestone Ttre A Rubber Co ). U.S. 
2,(C3.002, Dec. 3. \ anous details of app and operation. 

Rnbber mlcanirafaoa Clyde Coleman (to L'niied 
States Rubber Co ). U. S 2.022.953, Dec. 3. An .\- 
tutro<oaryUmiiiotneih\l atylenethiaryl sulSde such as 
.\-cjtn*opb«irlanuaoniethyIbejirothiaryl stilSde ts used 
as an accelerator 
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tl.* L lIAPCGIt 

DeYvtei (ot autcmttic tepilition of teopor*tute In SiTOpliPt •pp»r»Ms for chomlcal-cllmatologlcal tod 
J«borttories NA I'daU Zan’^skaya 2 jo^ 4, tetbalt»l »a tatlfsls Jf LauM Z aHai. Citrm. m. 

UW"') — ^ iiiious t)pf» of thfnnomctcrs lor tVionnostfttK — lUf npp ttcoww*nd«d ia cI^aucc inlii _ 

rfeubrjoao/ifjiip>i art CB , jrroup*. one ti'e> a Riati'r-drJ«<rn purnP and the Other ft 

Application of an ohjettiw photoelectric colonmeter to ft »itod pwjnp The pump chi»ia provides for the rapid 
'ectofr Jaborawry A ^el.-irny C.Mt C«f*retr»t«<w 7ft. passer of air and. e\cH «he« air pa«ises throuch a. 


Uetory Jaboratory .\ 

.WT-l.’l.l’'3ri», cf WeiLemhin. C A 29. 310S‘ — Lante’A 
pfiotoetec eoloruneter ptinR the extinction ecieff cuo be 
stamiardued in Siommer'N dcjtrecs, thus it ts a valuable 
tool vn tech hhv 1. Wiefielal 

Most economical pipe diameters for hieh-pressuro 
chemical plants Shua-iehl Cchida J Sec CAem. Ind 
Jefin 33, Suppl hindinp 57Sv-hnl{iS5) — Fundamental 
equations ate detived for tvxed eoat and for power cost tn 
the cn»e ol xery larpe Reyndds' nos . and Im vahita be- 
tween SdOtl and IW.tIKl tllustraiix-e examples are fiven. 

Kfttl Kftmtnermeyet 

Recent deTelopoents In metal sealing Into gUss 
JlowardBcott J Frankltn Inst 220, 7153 -\VJl(irt3J). 

C. II 


wry hne titter, is suitable for maLing a rapid anal)i>iN. 
The method of *amplin8 and the neet^mt) app. nre de- 
■icnbed and sllwstr iiwl b> photographs of tietUTl practice. 
Fight Tcfcrcnct-i \V. T. II 

Apparatus for ssplratioQ. preservation and analysis of 
gases soluble to inter M S CershenoMch ZaroJ- 
iAoyo Lo.ti 4, (Hi>i TiUlMX) — Sexcral app nre illustrated 
and described Chas Blanc 

A new tataphoresis chamber for measusmg the veloci^ 
of tataphoretic migration of microscopic particles Robert 
Ilavetnonn BiofAe>n Z 281, -Utl-TlBW) — Tbeerru- 
cftl di'icuwon of cntBphoretic metheds and de<cnpticm of a 
simple app S Monrulis 

RecoTrry from the gas mkrurrs which escape dimag 
Porous ijtisrts filter* I, \ KoToimik Zomdxlojo . the prodoctioo of bcaryl ehlonde i: \ _ AleL<eei"«fctl 
. * ». -c.. .» — < pmotts * ftnd S V. Uraxavtu J CAr-t 


lab. 4, Method* of rnsnuf. of pmwa 

quarts fiUersin^tiri I’non ore i]i<c««fd TheproducW 
compare iieU with German article* Cbas. Blanc 
Rapid filtration of silica to roluraetnc toelysie of cert 
Iron «nd steel K A YaVoxleva ZJ'vdrkjjo Ich 4. 

}C3-4tinBft) —A lube con»?nc»e<l at the bottom and 
fitted with A pctfonited phte i« u«c\l for rdtering. It Is 

charged null iilter-paper pulp Chas Blanc ..... _ 

Rew dfstdlstioa appsntus, A Ifatuk Z VnimuKh o MePh, but C i* not 
70, 5'4—f(A’(f'>3S) —Three (j-pes are d«cnt»ed “ - 

0) steam didn app , 121 preciMon distn app ; (3) di>- 
filiate teller F L Dunhp 

Thermocouple rscuum calonmrter. W G Gamer 
and F. J. Veal J Chrm.Si't 1935. 143t»— 13 — Athemio- 
couple culorunetcr has been dcwlopcil to mea»ure beats of 
absorption of ga*^ on oxide* Vaiions divarded t>pes ate 


. ... lMo(<ovfi 12, 

53S-dO<J*l33). — MTicn mitts of 3lePh, Cfi tvnd lICl arc 
ad'orbed on hireh C or SiOi and de<otbed with steam at 
fSt*. mitt* of mono- aniftfirfiforo-iolucnos arc ofitainc*!. 
With AbOi, MeCtUiCh i* obtatntxl Mists, of MePh 
and Clj In air pve the *ame remit with SiO» a* when HCl t* 
preeent, but mih C rnlv nienochlorotciluenes art ob- 
tained. SiOj i* n gnoil eatxivxt lor the chlonnitiott of 
'lerh, but C I* not It M.Leice«ief 

Constaat-ftow liquid distnbutor A Poual. Bi'cw- 
lacnlotiCB 4. 43-7tl*'35); Ch-'-ic ^ yrdufint 

34. S28— -The principle o( the app. u ba*ed on the clcs.- 
mg of the hfjuKi miet bv mean* of a flcvir. A 5-1 fb*l. 
eontg. the liquid to be di*tnliuted U mounted alK*ve the 
di'-mbuior and a flrol in Ihe Jitter n prond<xJ mfh a 1- 
— tube fining into the outlet tul'c from the fi-l. fla*L. 


aUo de«etibed. The dcMce i« adaptable to both -dow and The flow js govtmni b> the iliSTerence m the le\el of the 
rapid Bb‘orpiiiMi procT*se* and can l>e used lo meamre the ’ in -».» .r..,..!....... ,u.. ^.r ♦».. .....i*. -t 

dillrrmtial heals of slow processes Difficulties are en- 
eountered in the attempt to measure diflcrenttol beats of 
fast absorptions due to poor di-lnbutiou of imx throughout 
the oxide and low-gramcond. The techttK wdetaaed 
, . iViHvim K Vaughan 

..Tnc^mahc colonmeter. R. Donald*on Free 
J Ayr. 5,-c. ILondonl 47, l00S-T3(l{Cv5) —The iniegrating 
properties of a diflusmg sphere are u«ed to mix the 3 colors. 

, . . , , S. BmdfonJ Stme 

A cirmical hygrometer. Thorne M. Carpenter. J 
Riol. CAfsi. 113, l23-o3{in3.'0. — The app. dewribed for 
the detn. of Tcater vapor by vol. to mr w eonstructed oh 
the pnnciple of a gas analvtis app. in wlikh wds before 
and after temoval of water >-apor by an abwirbent are 
read ogainst a const, vol. kept dry l»y r,0». A Urge no 
of conipan-ons with results obtained by weighing the teem 


(iquid in the di'inbiilor and that of the outlet of the dis- 
charge tu}>e therefrom suitably graduated scale can 
Iw pUcetl bact of the outlet to adiust it for auv dented 
rate of flow A ripinean-Couture 

Thennal photometers R Jouau-t. Kr-.g^n //v. 38. 
411^-22(in3.>) —Thermal photometers are app. which 
permit detn of the energj- in a beam of rat's niter trans- 
fonoation of thi'. tnerty into heat. Four tvpes ate 
9 di'liiiguisbed m app iti which the heating ot a mass, 
of air It o*etf; (J) app titthring the efTect* protfueed m 
careGed gaseMinder ditlerent temp* 5 (3) app. inwhuhthe 
increase of elec, resistance due to increase of temp. 5\ 
utilttcd. (41 app with thennc«>«ples. Practical tx^ws 
ate descvilwtl and application* renewed. Vive rclerence* 
M. IlarienhciiTi 


Heppler viscometer vs. Vogel-Ossag viscometer. J J. 

w... .. w J V ••••»“•••*. —V -.eenaertse. CAew irrcA*'A3d 32. rvTJ-SdfVl.M. — The 

^ ab-csbed from air cumnts eontg 0 3 to 9 Hftppler xiscometcr U generally unmited tor worV on 

-~,oshow anagtr^ent p 1 undrrO t>2Vcfn the av. Tbe mineral oil*, it lack* theoretical ba<is Theramy^- lis. 
app. IS iransporraHc 4wd caoJy pftvfoc^ ewwnrtciaOy^ cometer (Vt>gel-0*sag) is preferred. C. G.Verxvr. Ibid 
-A. P. Lothrop 885-6 — The aboxv results are confirmed. 

AntomaBc inxlysis appanttss of the Ukraine Instittoe of — - - 

Chemistry. K, Ya. Venrachev 
?i(v»h’ * horbbcjianskir. Zii’vJslava La’<. 4. S12-2| 

.11 .^.■^^“'^"t’U'Pt^analj-siSapp ofonginaldesignaie 
illnstratrd and described Chas. RUnc 


. , . B. J.C. x-anderlloeven 

K new micro hydrogen electrode. J. 1.6benng. Z. 
aaef. CAr»u. 103, 1.'^'>-Sil035).— ft is relxtivelx* easy and 
dmide to construct a rnmniurt IB electrode with which 
one can measure the potrntul against a calomel cell with 
906 
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less than 0 1 ec of liquid and with an accuracy of 0 j 2 
m the pn range 1^10 5 The electrode, which is ae- 
picted, as weU as descnb^, is made of capillary tubing of 
1 mm diam and 70-mm height In the middle, the 
capillary is blown out somewhat and in the upper third 
It IS connected with another section of capillary tubing 
which IS given a n|ht-angled bend downward and has 
also a bulb m the middle opposite to the other tube 
In the capillary of the first tube is inserted the platinized 
electrode through a ground-glass connecUon The en- 
tire app IS placed m 0 1 KCl when a measurement is to 
be made and the lower part of the capillary tubing is hDed 
with the sola to be tested W T H 

An unproved hydrogen electrode Witold Hermano- 
wicz Jioczmitt Chera 15,290-3(1935) — This electrode is 
similar m construction to oae proposed by Walpole (Bto- 
' t J 7,410(1913), CAS, 2403) and Lasch (Z ges 


I by the gases in the furnace is found to be obtained most 
snnply and practically by use of the Stefan-Boltzman law. 
Results computed in this manner are compared with 
results reported in another paper (cf following absir ), 
and It is found that for large pulverized coal, and oil-fired 
and gas-fued furnaces, the assumption of an effective 
furnace emisswity of unity gives results in good agree- 
ment with the exptl. data. For stoker-fired furnaces, 
in general, the effective furnace eraissivity appears to be 
less than unity . Cxptl ^ta and 6 references are given 
Karl Kammermeyer 

An expenmental investigation of heat absorption m 
boiler furnaces W J. Wohlenberg, H F. Mullikm, 
W. II Anuacost and C W Gordon. Trans Am Soc 
Meek Engrt 57, 541-54(1935) — Test data are reported 
from Id boilers in different power plants in the USA, 
including stoker fired pulverized fuel, and oil- and gas- 


exptl Med 56,157(1927)} The electrode is described and 3 fifed units with various combinations of refractory and 


a dagram included It requires 0 2 cc of liquid for a pn 
detn and can be used in a water thermostat A const 
potentu! of buffered solus is attained after 5 mm ; that of 
an unbuffered soln is attained after 35-40 mm 

J F.Malejczyk 

A simple apparatus for measuring the heat coadnctivity 
of oils E L Lederer Fettekem Vmsekau 42, 152-5 
(1935) — The app consists o! an arrangeroeni for (1) 


water-cooled furnaces The data include furaace-ezit 
gas temps , measured by means of the high-velocity ther 
mocouple, which are used to det the fraction of the heat 
input to the furnace that was absorbed in its watts Sixty 
references Karl Kammermeyer 

Renew of methods of computing heat absorption in 
boiler furnaces W J Wohlenberg and H F Mullikm 
Trans Am Soe Meek. Engrs 57 , 631-40(1935) —The 


subjecting to a const , relatively lower temp the lower * heat absorption in boiler furnaces is computed by 


^ ^ of 

methods and (he results are compared with the results 
report^ by the A S M. E Ccptnsn oiv AbsoipUon of 
Radiant Heat m Boiler Furnaces (cf preceding abstr ) 
PariKuUr emphasis is placed on the methods of Broido, 
Orrok and Wohlenberg It is shown, that the influence 
of various conditions as found by expt is m substantiat 

- -- - agreement with results expected from a theoretical con 

the cylindrical part of the app inamolteo ^ sideration of the problem and those reached by certain 
t HI r. ^^11 methods now in use Karl Kammermeyer 


end of an otherwise insulated perpendicular cylinder filled 
to a definite depth with the material hetng investigated 
and (2) simultaneously detg , as a function of tune, the 
temp drop at a predetd point withm the material under 
test The calens are based on Founer equations (cf 
C A 22, 18$4) The device works well not only with 
granular or oily bodies but also with solidified substances 
introduced mto the cylindrical part of the app lo a moltc 
condition J W Perry 

Industrial furnace atmospheres C CrMgt Segeler. 
Am Gas J 143, No 6, ^12, 45(1935)— A survey of 
the use of special industrial furnace atm A table of 
recommendations aod limitations for furnace atm is given 
Twenty-three references Joseph H Wells 

The faults of the heating conditions of the screw con- 
veyor digester R B Gurevich KaM (USSR) 
1935, No 6, 15-19 — The pressure of steam must be in- d 
creased from 0 1 to I 5 atm , to insure the working condi- 
tions of the pipes which supply the live steam to the lower 
part of the digester for mixmg and beating purposes 

A Pestoff 

Radiation from naalununous flames H C Hoticland 
V C Smith Trans Am Soc Meek Engrs 57,463-70 
(J935), cf C ,4 29, 7127’ — A method »s presented for 
detg the total radiation Irom flames, due to CCb, HiO and 


Fumigation of ships by Clayton gas [buret for estn of 
gasconens ] (Gilnour) !3 


Chemical apparatus bleullgesellschaft A >G Fr 
786,459, Sept. 3, 1935 App. u constructed of matensi 
insensitive to shocks, e g , a mixt of rubber with sub- 
stances such as cement, plaster, asbestos, leather fibers, 
vukanizuig agents, this material being coated with a layer 
of soft rubber or eb«ute at the places where the app is 
exposed to the attack of chem. agents 
Vacuum distiBatios apparatus £nc W. Fawcett, 
John L McCowen and Imperial Chemical Industries 
Ltd Bnt 434,726, Sept 9, 1935 In the distn of 
liquids in which a no of distn units are housed u 


mixts of these at temps above 2500®?. The emission of ^ moc vacuum chamber connected to a high-va^um 
radiation and the corresponding temp were measured ’* * *’ 


from overventilated flames of CO, H» and imxts of these 
m a Meker burner of varying length, and the ptoducis 
in the flame were calcd from the compn of Ihc burner 
feed milt Results are presented for flames of CO in 
tnixls of O: and Ni, m which the burner grid length is 
varied from 2 to 16 m , the theoretical 0» from 100 to 
300%, and the flame temp from 2600° to 3800'F The g 
results establish the validity of the COi radiation chart 
ID Its high-temp range Less extensive measurements on 
lUummating gas flames establish the validity of the water- 
vapor radiation chart at temps of 2500-2800®F .when the 
thickness of the gas layer is small Exptl data and 23 
references are given Karl Kammermeyer 

Evaluatioti of effective radiant heating surface and 
application of the Stefan Boltzman law to beat absotphon 


ing system, each unit comprises a distg surface heated 
uvtetnally by a beater and an adjacent condensing surface 
Colonsieter. Abraham G Sheftel Ger 621,221, 
Ko-v 2. VJ351CI m SeeE-rfl. 405.1^2 (C. A 

28.3943°) 

Potentiometer for measunng pn values Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd Fr 787,824, Sept. 30, 1935 
Apparatus for electrometric analysis Udo Efirhardt 
(to I G Farbenind A -G ) US 2,024,819, Dec 17 
A calomel, a Ag and at least one Ft electrode are inserted in 
a titration vessel for carrymg out electrometric analyses by 
measunng the variations of the anode current of an dec- 
tron tube operatively connected with the titration vessel 
and arc adapted to be operatively connected to the elec- 
tron tube Various details are desciitied 

Precjswa resistance Paul H Dike (to Leeds . 


boiler furnaces H F Jfullikin Trans Am P NorUtrup Co ) US 2,026,616, Jan. 7 An unsealed 

c-.-„ rv e,v precision resistor comprises a resistance conductor (si^h 

as a "maaganin” wire) having a low temp coeff with a 
covenng comprising mixed natural vegetable and animal 
fibers serving to reduce changes in resi-fance due to vana- 
tions in humidity The covering may be impregnated with 
amatenalsuchasceresin , „ 

Electneal resistance thermometers Wilhelm Bonwitt 
Brrt- 434,635, Sept 5,1935 


Meek Engrs 57, 517-29(1935) — A method ts developed 
for converting well known types of furnace heat-absorb- 
ing surface into an equiv effective radiant beating sur- 
face, which IS controlled by (1) spacings of wall tubes. 
(2) kinds of blocks on the water -wall tubes, (3) arals rtf 
slag on the water-wall tubes or blocks, and (4) the emis- 
sivity of the water wall surface exposed to the Same Tbe 
fraction of the beat suppbed to tbe furnace that js given np 
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Thennometer casings Heibcrt C. S Bullock. Dm. 
■435,282, Sept. 18, 1935 A thermometer pocket for 
insertion m a pipe line is provided with means for mixing 
the stream of fluid under esamn. and passing it over the 
thermometer element. 

Blowpipe suitable for use with oxygen and acetylene. 
Samuel R. Oldham (to Oxweld Railroad Service Co) 
U.S 2,024,057, Dec 10 Structural details 

Classifying apparatus of the oscillating or reciprocating 
rakiog'blade type Charles K McArthur (to Dorr Co ) 
U. S 2,025,fi90, Dec 24 Structural, mech and opera- 
tive details 

Crystals Compagnic nationale de matieres colorantes 
et manufactures de prtxluits chimiques du Nord rtunics 
4tabhsscmcnts Kublmann Fr 785,040, Aug 24, 1935 
Absolutely regular crystals of controlled sue are obtained 
in an app m which starting crystals are dipped Into and 
withdrawn from a satd of siipervatd lye at raised temp 
The crystals may be placed m pans dipping Into and 
raised out of 2 \essclsby a rocking motion 

Filters Frank O L Chorlton Bni 411,570, Sept 4, 
1935 A removable filter element formed by winding 
wire in a discontinuous helical groove cut in longitudinal 
ribs or bars on a cage or fomier has end flanges « hich fit in 
seatmgs of a casing having an inlet and millet 

Filters Fdvrard Zalim Brit 414,ri81, Stpt 4,1915 
A filter -press is built up of frames each has ing on inwafdly- 
pfojeeting flange and a drainage member comprising 
coarse wire fabric with finer wife fabric on either side, 
held against a shoulder on the flangi. Filter cloth is held 
against either side o! the drainage member by rings within 
which filter aid is deposited to form n filtering tied 
Filters Schuchiermann A Krcmer-Baiim A G Iflr 
Aufljereiiung Ger 0(8,780, Sept 14, 1915 fri I2</ l.i) 
A device is described for stretching filter cloths on drum 
filters 

Filters with concentric flltermg elements Ctablisse- 
mentsA Ciiiot Fr. 787,482, Sept 23, 153.5 
Filtering apparatus (with vibrating filter leaves on 
brackets) Robert S Butler (to Nordberg Mfg Co ) 
U.S 2,021,420, Dec 17. Vanous structural, mech and 
operative details 

Rotary-dUk filters Soc al<acienne de constructions 
mfcantqties. Fr 787^0.5-200, Sept 19.1915 
Fitters for gas or vapors fieniem-I'lariawerke A -G 
tfir Koblefabnkate (^Oswald v Wartburg, inventor) 
Ger. 018,505, Sept 11, 1935 (Cl 12e 3 02} Rings of 
gas-adsorbing material such as C are embedded in a plastic 
container, ond hardened The plastic substance may also 
be a gas adsorbent 

Rotary-drum filler, with rolls for compressmg the filter 
cate. ilumbcKil-D^ecmoeorat A -G Ger C2l,ttl, 
Nov. 4, 1015 (Cl 12<f 15 02) 

Rotary-drum apparatus for filtering and dewatering 
tlimes such as those from coal, wool, ores or sewage 
Rene A. Henry. U S 2,02l,35S, Dec 17 Votious 
structural, tncch. and operatise details 
Filter lor liquids, IredcrickC Seeley. Fr 780.011. 
Aug 24, 1935. 

Apparatus suitable for filtering liquids through dia- 
tomaceous earth. Edgar Cocks ond Lee D McGown 
(to Los Angeles Wall Bed Co) U b 2,024,719, Dec 17. 
Vanous slmcioral ond operative details are desenbed of a 
filtenng app. with vacuum and air supply connections 
for reverse-flow cleaning of a screen m the filter elianiber 
Continuously acting rotary filter for separating liquids 
David McCronc Shannon. Ger. 018,000, Sept. 21, 1035 
(C) }2<i. 12 02), 

Continuous-pressure rotary filter Charles L. Riou 
Fr 787,143, Sept. 17, 1915 


1 felted to form the filtering medium. Thus a suspension 
of wood cellulose in ale is added to I of ebonite dust in ale. 
and the mixed suspension is filtered, e. g , on a fine sieve. 
In another example, cotton fibers are wetted by a soln. or 
suspension, c g , of colophony in CCh, dried and the 
milt carded and wrapped on a drum or lapped to the de- 
sired thickness to effect the filling 

Apparatus (with a disk of porous stone-like material) 
. auitable for filtenng steam, etc Fmil F Wemhoener 

* fto Ifniversaf floifer Filler Corp ). U. S 2,021,122, 
Dec 10 Various structural and operative details. 

Filter comprising loose filtering material enclosed be- 
tween two concentric rotary drums Richard Metising. 
Ger «)5.239. Nov 8, 1035(C1 12</ 15 01) Means for 
cleaning iht filit ring material is discribcd 

Cleaning apparatus for bag filters for separating dust 
from gases Standard FiUerhau Ges m b H Ger. 

3 e21.41.5, Nov fi. 1913 (Cl 50e 0) 

Filtenag mass for aerosols SocietA itahana Pirelli, 
Fr 780,421, Sept .1, 1915 The mass is composed of 
fibrous material having been submitted to one of the 
treaimints used in ihe spinning or weaving industries, 
e g , in the form of eloili on which the inert powder is 
deposiii d 

Combination funnel and measure Iraiicis J. Kneer. 
II S 2,021,108, Dec 17 Structural details 

* Sieves and strainers Francis Ward Brit 41.5, Id, 
S<p! Id, hH5 Tlic sicMs, etc , arc constructed so that a 
perforaied plaic or «itvv bottom can lie inserted at tbe 
lop or iHjtiom of the frame to provide cither a deep or 
shallnw susr 

Separating dispersed matter from liquids John 0 
Samuel and Fmlyn Anthraiitc Colliery Ltd Drit 435,- 
(2<>, Sept Id. 1915 The sepn n promoter) by adding a 
. flocculating gil obtained t>> subjecting a mixt. of timyl* 
' aceous material and a neutral metal salt or salts, e. g., 
/nCli, the thiocyanates of Li, Ca, Mg, Sr, Mn or Ce, the 
double tUiocynnaics of Na ami Mn, of Ba and Mn and of 
Ka and Zn, CaCh in admixt wiih ZnCIt, HgCU or the 
above thiocyanates or MgCh m odmiit with llgCh, to 
lieai and agitation until the celU of the amylaceous mate* 
rial burst and fonn a thick gummy paste The dispersion 
to lie treated ma> first bi nndcTcd alk 

4 Separating solids from liquids Westfnha-Dmncndahl- 
Groppel A -C ond Gewerksclnft Sophii-Jaeoha. Fr. 
787„522, Sipi 21. 1015 See Ger. fi0S,(W4 (C. d. 29 
2405’) 

ITess roll apparatus for separating water from various 
materials Karl C IKllncr and Axel G Johanvson 
U S 2,025,348, Dec 21. Structural dctaiK. 

Apparatus for gravity separation of different liquids 
«fch as off and water U’m R Afobiey U 5.2.02.5,. 
' 8.S3,Der 31 Varioussiructuralondoperativedetoils, 

Separating materials (such as coal and stone) of diSer- 
ent specific gravities Gerard J deVooys U S. 2.020.- 
343, IXc 31 The materials are introduced Into a sepg. 
liquid such as an aq suspension of clay and barytes m 
finely <J«vid«l coritlition App and operative tfctails arc 
dcsenbeil 

Centrifugal separator for gas purification Charles 
g H W Clicltnam and Cyril JI Chcltnain 1 r. 787.078 
Sipt 20.m5 ' ' 

Centnfugat apparatus for cleaning air and gases. 
WdlyNetimann hr 787,141, Sept 23,19.1.5. 

Centrifugal apparatus for degasifying liquids. Sticictd 
ilnliana IVclU I r 787,180, Sept 18,1915 

Apparatus for purifying gases by filtering them through 
granular material Jean I ouriuer, Fr. 787,190, Sent 
18. 1035 


Pressure ' flifVr iinH' V,7,Y,n ’ Apparatus for cleaning gases Hall A Kay Ltd , Rerev 

lin^r««eK tsJt ^ Kay and James H Hall Brit. 411,911, Aug 10. JM5 

liquid such as. that used m -dry cleaning '* Stanley The opp comprises baffles asscmbkd to form zigrag a,; 

■ other passages “ 


5JaJanoivsl.i. U.S 2,024,403, Dec 17 Various stroJJ 
tural and operative details 

Fllterpress Dario Tcatim. U S 2.024.955, Dec 17 
Gas filtera Society itahana Pirelli Tint 434 700 
Sept. 0, 1915. Addn. to 4Tl,19fl (C. /I 30.331*). Inn 
gas filler a miit. of fiber and auxiliary granular material is 


Apparatus for analyrmg gases. Claude Bonnier. Fr 
787,800, Sept. 23, 1915 • 

Apparatus for chemical analysis of gases Pierre L I 
' 935 ^“"'* Joseph F. P. Rosello. }r. 780.491, Sep{. 3 ’ 
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App&ntcs for «utom«tie gss utaljsis R«nf Monu. 
Fr 7»7,621, Sept 26, 1933 

Electnc system, etc , for lodicetuig gas pressures, flows, 
etc , «t ft disUnee Garrett B Ijaderman, Jr. (to Pifts- 
hurgii Equitaite Meter Co ) U. S 2,024,378, Dec. 17. 
Vanovjs sinictursl, elec and operatis e details. 

Rare gases boiUng higher thaa oirges EgyesOll 
Iii6limpa <s \ lUatnossagt R. T. Bnt 4»,\d3, Aug 28, 
1935 Rf and other atm constituents less volatile than 

0 are obtained bj partial liquefaction of an, the Kr being 
washed out b} liquid air or K at a temp lower than that of 
liquid O at the pressure £roplo>ed, the Kr, etc , being thus 
obtained as a mist null O uhich is uorhed up to sep 
Kr, etc , while the N and O pass off together as gas Cl 
C A 29. 355S‘ S25o' 

Separating gases Lquefacboa Hgpesult Izz&Umpa 
es tillamossagi R T Bnt. 434,104, Aug. 33, 1935 
tddn to 434,193 (preceding abstr ). To obtain Kr or 
lile heavy rare gas from air, atm air is introduced through 
a pipe into a packed toner supplied with liquid air from an 
exierual source by a pipe and supplied also by a pipe with 
air liquefied by passage in a corapres^ state through coils 
m t essds through which the liquid from the tower flosrs in 
succession, the vapors evolved from the vessels passing 
bicU into the vessels and escaping by apipe 

Comqreismi g,ases aueh. a& thase ta telcttetabag 
apparatus Reginald G Wyld (to Baldwin-SouthwarL 
(>ip ) U S 2,024,323, Dec. 17 Vanous details of 
app and operation are described 

Appuatns for producing compressed gas from bquefied 
gas AVt.'Ges fur Industnegasterweriung Oer. 631,- 
4fj2, Kov 13, 1935 (Cl 17g 8 02) 

Two stage system for rechfyug hquefied gss mixtures 
Ocsterrejchisclie Aga-TV'erLe A -C Ausinan 143,311. 
Kov 11,1935(0 12d) 

Rcfflonog vetlc gaseous acids from gases I C 
Farbeamd. A -O hr "87,782, Sept 28, 1935 fo 
processes wherua weak acids are removed by wsisbiBg 
withorg bases contg at least 1 amino group, the app is 
made wholly or parti}' of A1 and aa alloy thereof and the 
conen of the org bases lo tbe solas or liquids la question 
IS kept at 20^ at least If tJie solns. contain At this must 
be removed 

Appsxatus for sobdifyiag gases such as carhos dionde 
Hatty W Cole and HalcoUu W MeLazea (to lotema- 
tional Caiboaic Eegtoeenag Co ) US 2,035,608. Dec 
24 A bquefied gas is supplied to (omi an accumulation of 
vilidified gas in a chamber in wbKh a definite pressure 
may be mamtaioed, aod the solidified gas i< compressed in 
tbe chamber 

Means for regulatisg, indicating or recording varying 
quantities of bquid fiowing out Of a pipe Felix Meyer 
Cm 434,375, Aug 30, 1935 

Device for su^viding and distributing hquid in a 
tuned sequence Leonard B Hams (to Internationa] 
Oil Gas Corp ) U S 2,024,690, Dec 17 Vanous 
structural, mech. and operative details 

Device for the discharge of liquid from apparatus by 
gas pressure Holden S. Brooke Ltd and Daniel G 
McNair. Bnt. 434,CS8, Sept 6,1935. 

Apparatus and method formeasmug viscosity of liquids 
Andrew Gemant and Richard V. Souihwell Bnt 434,- 
994, Sept 12, 1933 The viscosity is measured by apply- 
ing pressure to a column of a liquid m such manner as to 
produce oscillations and observing tbe characteristics of ibe 
osciUations 

Viscometer with rotating disks suitable for testiog 
liquids. John M BeU U. S. 2,026,297, Dec 31 

1 anous structural, mech and operative details 

Bleetneal bquid level indicator suitable for use with 

boilers. Fletcher M Boyd U S 2,036,299, Dec. 31 
% arious structural, elec, and operative details. 

"Liquid proofing” gaskets such as those of asbeatoa 
Benjamin J XTctor (to \1clor Mfg & Gasket Co) 
U S 2,025,486, Dec 24 The gasket is treated with a 
resinous residue derived from the partial decompa of a 
iiictaUic fatly acid salt such aa A1 stearate in a sotvent such 
as C,H, and CCh and the solvent is evapd 


t Merctuy-vapor generators The British Thomson- 
Jloustog Co Ltd Bnt. 433,919, Aug. 22, 1935 In a 
ffg boiler, liqujd-vapor sepg means are arranged in the 
fpace of the drum between tbe discharge pipe and the tubes 
(iuitsupplyiothedruni the mixt, of ligand vapor. 

Ilerctity-vapot geaeratora. The Bmtsh Thomson. 
{(ottstonCo.Ltd Gnt.434,3S6,Aug.30, 1935 

RecBScahon of bqtuds In a distillation column. Samuel 
C. Carney (to Shell Development Co ). U. S. 2,026,019. 

* pec 31. Various structural and operative d^ails lor 
fcciilying hydrocarbon fractions, eic. 

Powdered substances Soc. anon des pneumatiques 
puslop. Fr. 787,363, Sept. 21, 1933. Finely divided 
powders are obtained by dissolving the pnmary tnaterul 
(1), emulsifying the solo in a medium tn which this sole 
nod 1 are practically insol and removing the solvent tnih- 
put coalescence from I examples are given of the prepn 

3 of powd. chlonnaled rubber, nitrocclluloce, benzyl' 
eellulosc and a mixt of chlonnated rubber and chlonnated 
piphenyl. 

Mixing apparatus of the continuous type suitable for use 
in ChezniM industries, etc John C. Chiquoine (lo Blaw- 
Knot Co ). U S. 2,024,509, Dec. 17. Vanous struc- 
tural, mech and operative details 

Apparatus (or Bicng aqueous hqtuds with Mwdeced 
•dsorbents. Catbo-Konl -Union Vetwaltnngs-Ges. m. b. 

4 H- Get.G21,10S,Kov 1,1935(0.865.3 03). 

Roll apparatus for mixing and gnadisg. Firms 5- 
le-hwiann (Kun Wemer and >5fred GoU, inventors) 
Cer. 621 .095. Nov l,J935(Cl 60e.l3 1(». 

Rollers composed of a number of washers Pf asbestos or 
like material treaded on an axle and compressed longi* 
cudiaaBy and intended for displacing articles at high 
(empeiatures, parocularly glass plates or sheets Soc 
anon des maoufaeiuras des gUces et produits chuniquet 

* iieSt.-Cobain, Chauny L Cirey. Bnt. 434,315, Aug. 29, 
1935 

Cvaporatug apparatus Akiieselskapet Krystal. Cer 
618.727. Sept. 17. 1935 (Cl 12o S). App is dasenbed 
for producing large crystals by evapn nr focuo, or by 
vacuum coobng. 

Circulatory tubular evaporating apparatus Hermann 
Claasten. Cer 621,110, Nov. 1, 1935 (a I2a.2). 

6 Film aTtpotatora l^c V.'m Fawcett, John L Me- 
Cowcis and Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. Bnt 
435,032, Sept 9. 1935. In the higb-vaeuum distn of 
materials yielding a solid distillate or residue in apP 
where the dutg surface aod condensing surface are in 
close proiunity, the sobd is removed, e g , Irotn the con- 
densing surface, by a scraper in form of a piston nng 
iravcTsiDg the surface by means of a screw and is delivered 
lo > recover 

7 Evaporator and crysUl separator suitable for treatisg 
vanoDs salt soluhons Martin J. Kermer (to Buffalo 
foundry i. Machine Co). U. S. 2.025.059, Dec 24 
Vanous structural details 

Evaporator suitahle for reingerating plants Raoul 
Bernal and Henn Beniat. U. S 2,025,034, Dec. 24 
Biructural and operative details of an evaporator suit- 
able lor use mth bquefied gas. 

a Drying apparatus Kurt Goldscbmid Austrian 143,- 
S36. Kov. 11, 1933 (CJ S2a) A part only of the moist 
gas leanng a drying app is caus^ to exchange heat with 
the lagoisg gas The amt of vapor condensed Jrorn the 
putgomg gas, and the amt of latent heat recovered, are 
thus increased 

Film dners Peter Spence &. Sons Ltd , 

Coles. Geo Scott A Son. London, Ltd and Geo 
Riley. Bnt 434,886, Sept. 11. 1935 In drying avt clay 

9 and like pastes of finely divided material that is sut^ 
StantuUly refractory at the temp used, by passing through 
U heating ecgje as a thm deposit upon a conveyo^ the 
tnaterul is heated mamly by radiant heat from suriaces 
heated to incaudesceoce. ^ 

ftieumatic dner Bflttner-B'crke A *0 tsis,- 

501,S^t 9,1935(0 82a.l02). ,, „ v 

VacotnB dner and cooler AretallgeseJIscnait A -O 
Cer SI8.5()2.Sept 10,1935(0 6ii 2 >08) 
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Chimber furnace. Ifermann L'tmherg Ccr. 018,- 1 
857, Sepl. 17, 1035 (Cl. KM. 12 01). DeUiIi of con- 
siruction are gi>en. 

Cupola furnace with a moTable bottom for smtermg 
and fusing quartz. I niz V.’mlcler (to I. G Tarbenind 
A.-G). U. S. 2,020,370, Dec. 31. Various struc- 
tural, mteh. and operative details. 

Regenerative ftame furnace. IIocsch-Kffln Tvcuesscti 
A -G. fur Bergbau imd Huttenbetneb. Ger 621,140, , 
N'ov. 2, J935 (a.24c. C). Addn to 507,2U(C A 27,* 
2351), . 

Drum for roasting, distilling and drying cork chippmgs 
Anton Kdhler. Ger 618,700, Sept 14, 1935 (Cl SOa 
19 50) ... 

Contmuous regeaentire Join suitable for vinous neat 
treatments Allen M Rossman (to Rossman Engi- 
neering Co). U S 2,020,060, Dee 31 Various struc 
tural and operative details j 

Apparatus (mth a vertical reaction chamber) for roast 
mg or c^cming various tnatenali Eugene C. Samt- 
jicques (to Soc Chantereine d'applicaiions mdustnellcs 
de brevets) U. S 2,025,402, Dec 24 Various struc- 
tural and operative details 

Furnace wall with eoolmg tubes James F Millar 
(to Babcock k Wilcox Co ) U. S 2,025.066, Dec 24 
Vanous details of construction 

Electncally heated vacuum-flask apparatus for mam- * 
tainmg small quantities of substances at a predetermined 
temperature Rosa Citron. Austrun 143,605, Nov 25, 
1035 (C1.42I). 

Heat-exchange apparatus auitable for use with vanous 
liquids and gases Charles A. lUmson. U S 2,024.- 
621, Dec. 17 Various details of manuf and construc- 
tion are described. 

Heat-ezehanfe apparatus suitable for eoolmg hot . 
granular naterul such as cement cUnker on a ctrcuUr 
oseillatmgsurfaee. OttoLellcp U.S 2,024.934, Dec. 17 
Structural, mech. and operative details. 

Heat exchanger for heatmg oii-saturated steam of s 
“mallet" type engine by superheated steam from the 
engine Richard B Salley. U S 2,026,438, Dec 31 
Structural deUils. 

Finned beat-exchange tube Alfred J Derg U S 
2,025,036. Dec.24. Structural details « 

Tbennastaheally controlled valve device (or use m 
apparatus for exchanging beat between two liquids 
Northern Equipment Co Dm. 435,150, Sept 10, 1W5 

Calorimeter and method of use with liquid or gaseous 
fuels or the like. Rafael W Keith U S. 2,020,179. 
Dec. 31. Various structural, eicc. and operative details 
U, S 2,020,180 aKo relates to details of caloruneters "of 
the multiple type-” 

Apparatus for coating articles with nseous compositioss ’ 
by dipping. N. V. Machinericdn- en Apparaten-Fabne- 
ken. Ger. 621,234, Nov. 4, 1935 (Cl. 76o. 21). 

Apparatus for coatmg sheet matenals Rayniakers 
Syndicate Ltd. Ger. 621,331, Nov. 5, 1935 (Cl 55f 
301). SceBoC. 403, 761-r(C.,4.2«, 5202'). 

Apparatus for classifying matenals such as sanijs 


Royal S. Handy. U. S- 2,025,412, Dec. 24. Vanous 
structural, mech. and operative details. 

Core extractor or sampler for removmg samples of 
resin from barrels, etc. Frederick W. Thomas. U. S 
2fl24,(J76, Dtc. 10. A wire coil extending into material 
such as a resinous gum la a barrel or the like has its outer 
end secured to a plug adapted to close a hole in the recep- 
taeJe. 

Amaratus for proportioning the flow of liquids as in 
refining vegetable of petroleum oils Robert J. Short (to 
Procter & Gamble Co ) US 2,024,478-9-80, Dec. 17 
V anous structural, mech and operative details 

Apparatus for sampling or for visual exsminatioa of oJs 
Gustave A Brandlm U.S 2,020,267, Dec .31. Struc- 
tural and operative details 

Apparatus for lifting oil (from wells) or other liquids by 
the action of compressed gases Johan Entrop (to Shell 
Development Co ) L S 2,026,226, Dec 31 Various 
structural and operative details 

Eibaast steam condenser, oil separator and feed water 
heater and puxvfler Charles C DiUinger. U. S. 2,025,- 
(H3, Dec 24 Vanous structural and opcrativ e details 

Sizing and separatmg fines from crude materials such as 
cement, flour or ores MeshacL T. McWhorter and 
Jacob R Hiestand U S 2,026,318, Dec 31 App. 
and various operative details are described 

^iifying and removisg coloring matter from aqueous 
liquids by use of acid sludge from oil refinmg John C 
Bird (to Standard Oil Development Co ) US 2,025,- 
715, Dec 31 Materials such as sugar solns . etc , are 
treated with water-sol suUonie acids or their salts such 
as those of from acid sludge capable of forming substan- 
tully watcT-iRsol alk earth sulfonates as a ppt which ad- 
sorbs eoiormg matter, and the ppt is removed from the 
liquid 

Air-coD6tiosmg apparatus Lachlan W. Child (to 
Aenet Air Conditioner Co ) U. S 2,023,802, Dec 31. 
Various structural, mech. and operative deuds. 

Air-conditioning apparatus Dion K Dean (to Poster 
Wheeler Corp). U. S 2,025,937. Dec 31 Various 
structural and operative details. 

Odor removing apparatus for treating gases such as air 
Arthur B Ray (to National Carbon m ). U. S re- 
issue 19,701, Dec. 17 A reissue of original pat. No 
l,820.0:»(r./I 25,5599), 

Metal container for holding carbon dioxide, etc , under 
high pressures Darnel Mapts (to Walter Kidde & Co ) 
U- S. 2, 020, 133, Dec. 31. Vanous stnictural and mfg 
details. 

Controlling sublimation of solid carbon dioxide for 
refrigerating and carbonating. Henry C. Williamson (to 
BecWcy-Ralston Co ). U. S. 2,026,335, Dec. 31. App 
and various details of operation are described. 

Use of "dry ice" for refrigeration. Lenme V. V'an Ike 
(to Koldaire Utilities Co). U- S. 2,024,490, Dec. 17, 
Vanous details of an app. are described. 

Stdl suitable for use with steam-operated absorption 
refrigerating apparatus. Glenn F. Zellhocfer. U. S 
2,025.480, Dec 24 Structural and operative details. 
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Frank Wigglesworth Clarke Charles E. Afunroc J 
Am Chem. i,oc. 57, Proc. 21-30(1935).— Biography with 
portrait. q q 

Fnti Ephraim td. Michel. Helv Chm Acta jg 


Jakob Meisenheimer Heinrich \\3eland. Z. hlek- 
Irockem 41 , 817-20(1935) —Obituary with portrait. 

G. G 

LaSsiSt 'Etmist Item tie yrars'of 

H.Fonzes-Ducon. 1868-1935. A.Aslruc. J.pjSr„, <*®35) -A historical treatise with 10 references. 

chm. 22 , 4S)-6(193.5).— Obituary with portrait. — 

8. Waldbott 


roe Roy Soe. il/ed. Oct , 1935; CAemiit and Drutrtsl 
a, 769-60(1935).-A historical account is giv^of 
leading Fngtish physiaans, notorioas quacks, systems of 
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tnfdicinft and scientific advances in chemistry and medictne 
dunof the ISth ceoturj’- S WaMbolt 

Nobel Pme winners in chemistry llamson Wale 
M £": C>f« , A'rjs £d 13. 4t>2(l'»35). E J.C, 
Applications of chemistry to archeology Iftn Foster. 
/ Chrm E^vcHtfn 12, 677-9(1^35 ) — Bnef analytical 
findmss are picn of nioriars and cements, beeswar, 
rock and lead Philip D. Adams 

Second year chemistry for high school students Var* 
ren J Harman J Chtm Eduiatian 13, 27(in36). 

E.H. 

Demonstrations as a substitute for laboratory practice 
in general chemistry 11 What, why and to whom shall 
we demonstrate? Hcrschcl Hunt / Chem EduMisn 
13,29-31(1036). cl C A 29, ICdl*. E H 

Introduction to isomensm and structural theory. Y. 
L Goldiarb and L M SmorgonsVy. J, Ckcn Educoitan 
13. 22 7(1^36) E H 

Detennination of chetmcal equiralents by the eodiome- 
ter method A T Lincoln and W P. Klug J. Ckcm 
Education 12, 589-91(1935) Philip D Adams 

Influence of substituents on organic reactiofis A 
quantitative relahonship G Af BurLhardt Xature 136, 
684(1935), ef C A. 29, 7767'. Julius IVb»ie 

Some component errors m determining the Tolume of 
a mole of oxygen Charles P.EcVels. J Chetn EituaSton 
13,38^0{19H>) C. H 

Advances la physics Henry A Barion Ind Eng 
Ckm.SntsEd 13. 475-6(1935) F J C. 

Helium content of the stratosphere P A Paneth 
and E Gluckaul AaJ«»* 136. 717-15(1935) — Samples 
of air taken at altitudes up to IS 5 km had tdenticnl He 
contents A sample taken at 21 0 k-m cornamed %% 
more He than samples taken below IS 5 ktn. Evidently 
winds ceate belweea the«e heights. CMP 

Iron u the sea and ta manne plaaktoa L. H K 
Co^er Pree E/>y (London) BUS, 4)9-3S(it<^) — 
Pe was detd colonmetneally by the 2.2'-dipyndyl or 
preferabl) 2,2',2*-tnpyndyl method In sea water Fe 
in true *oln (Fe*"'' and Fe’**) was (ess than 2 mg per 
cu m ; mort of the Fcwai present jnpaftjfulaiefofw with 
a v^ue 4-25 mg per eu tn The plankton present in 
I eu in contained 0 5-2 3 mg Fc The soly of Fe** 
IS eontroned hy that of a ‘panngty v>I basic salt Fern- 
fluorides and colloidal Fe com^s. are concerned in the 
Fe metabolism of diatoms Zooplankton hu a tower Pe 
requirement than diatoms \Vhea minute sea plants are 
eaten by lietbivores, the excess Fe os-er requirements is 
excreted m feval pellets, and more oe less rapidly become* 
available for a new growth cycle Forty-four references 
Joseph S Hepburn 

hfeasurement of density wsih a float Sefln Toraishi 
and Ichiro Ouchi J Ciem Sck. Japt/n 56. )325-S 
(1935) — The relation between the conen (0 119-0 575%) 
and the d of HtSO. was detd by means of a float. The 
change in d of Au sol prepd bj Bredig's metfiod jn an 
elec, field was followed by a float and tbe ratw far.) 
between charge and the apparent mass of the cdloid 
particle was estd ; the value being 0 7 X 10* e a n 
Tbe change in the d of PhXOj placed between eondenser 
plates was studied also T. Katsurai 

The thenaodyuanuc scale below I’K H Keesom 
Ffcystco 2, 8(15-5(1935) —Theoretical 

B J C. van det Hoesen 

Effects of high sheansg stress combuied with high 
hydroslabc pressure F \V. Bndgtnan Phys Riv 48, 
K25— 17(1935) — A method is described bv which ibio 
disks can be subjected simultaneously to hydrostatic 
pressures up to 60,000 kg /sq cm and sheannp stresses 
up to the point of plastic flow Substances unaflected by 
these eondiUons were graphite, mica, NH.NOi, sugar, 
rosaailme, CuS, SiOi, tremohte, NH.F, CuO. AlgO, 
Ag,S. FeiO,. LiF, AgCl, KiC,0„ NaBrO,. &, Rochelle 
salt, ItgNOi and KiCriO? Substances that decompd 
With detonation were celluloid, lodoloem, PbOj, KMnO,, 
Ag O, MnOt, (NTI.),CitO.. Ag.VO,. Sr{SO,)i, Cr.(SO,), - 
KW. 24)1,0. Cr.fSOi), K,Sa, AI,(SOi>, and CuO, - 
-NlI,C12HiO Combinations that reacted snih detona- 


t tiott eeete Cu -+- S, FerO, -f- AI, SiOi -f* Mg, I7fC,0« -f- 
AL Si + MgO. Rubber, duprene, wood, paper and 
linen cloth were changed to horo-like substances, in some 
cases translucent. Bromothymol blue became insol 
Amorphous Se partially changed to tbe metallic form, 
but cryst. S became amorphous. PbO decompd to the 
rnetal without detonation Red IfgO and red P both changed 
to black sanelies Besides these qua), observations. 
. curses ^ max. shearing stress against pressure were detd 
* for substances showing no permanent change, and used to 
locate polymorphic transitions Breaks in the curves 
were found (or Li, Sr, Ca. Ba. Cd, Zn, V, Mo, 5b, Te, 

I, La, Ce, Er, Tl, Bi, Th, So, Y and Ft. Ko breaks were 
found for Re, B, C as graphite, Xa, 3fg, Al, Si, P. S, Ti, 
Cr, Fe. Ni, Co. Cu, Oe, As, Se, Zr, Cb, Mo, Ru. Rh. Pd, 
Ag. In. Ta, W, Re, Os. Ir, Pt, Au, Pb and U , these sub- 
stances therefore probably have no transitions within this 

3 pressure range. L. S Kassel 

Powdered mereury X. Calatxky. Bull. j/v. thn 
15). 2, 1801-7(1935) — Hg powder was prepd. bv the 
(otlowuig procedure* Ppt. lIgsO from a di). «otn of Hg- 
K<9, wiUi KaOH Wash by decantation until neutral 
Keep (he Hg-0 moist. Place 3-3 5 g of IlgjO in 200 cc 

II, 0, and agitate vigorously. Reduce by adding 
hydrazine hy drate at the rate of about 60 drops per mm 
The c<4or changes from browniA black to black, then to 

4 cleat gray. Stop adding the reducing agent when the 
supernatant liquid is clear. Apiaie 31) sec. more, decant, 
wash with 25 cc ef EtOH, then with 20 ec of Et|0, and 
dry in thm layers at room temp in air or in a s-ncuum 
Reroos-e sasiWc drops of Ifg To det. the Hg content 
dis^iw 0.3-0 5 g tn 2 cc. HXO>, dil to lOO cc , bml 
ofl nitrous s-apors. add 1-2 drops ef *atd re(XH«)(S0,)i. 
and utrate wiih 0 1 A’ XHXSS Tbe Hg may also be 

, detd as HgS To «cr metalhe Hg from combined Hg 
boil 0 5-1 0 g in 50 cc HiO, which conlaios aoC more 
than 2-3 drop* of irre IIXO, The partielea of Hg an 
protected by a film of IlgiO, the presence of HgiO u 
caused by a redueuoo which is sot quite complete. The 
usual atul>-«is IS metalhe Hg, 09(^-09 9%, corabmed 
Hg, 0 1-0—%; other elements, 0 1-0.3% Hg powder 
has those characten.stics that would be expected of Hg 
having a large surface It oxidizes readily at room temp , 
6 >1 appears to be very poisonous, when freshly prepd it has 
a stroQg odor idesiica) noth that i^ boiling Hg Two 
hundred and thirty-sesen mg contg 89 9% Hg was 
exposed to the air for 12 hrs ; 105 mg of Hg evapd and 
the residue contained 70 1% Hg This method of prepn 
IS more economical than that proposed by Krauss and 
Mahlmann(C A 24,1308). G M. P. 

The eleetrolyhc separation factor of the hydrogen 
isotopes under various expenmeutal eondittons A 
’ EucLen and K. Bratzler. Z. phyrtk Chent A174, 2r3-®9 
(1935) —In order conienienily to make a large no of 
detn-s of the conditions alTeeiing the electrolytic sera 
factor of H isotopes, the D content of the evolved 11 vw 
detd by measuring the jhmoal read The sepa facsees 
toond lay within wide limits (2 7 and 17), a dependence 
upon the nature of the cathode was indiscernible There 
was no paraUchun between the characteristic overvoltage 
f of the ntefal and the sepn factor. <n anodic preliminary 
treatment of tbe cathode increases ihe sepn factor while 
the addn of an alkaloid -like material (a-naphthoquinoline) 
lowers It With mweasmg amperage the sepn factor 
seems to increase when it is large at the beginning. There 
K no relation between the size of the sepn lactor and the 
slope of the logarithmic current density-potential curve 
R. H Baechler 

Expenmeats oo electrical separihon of the isotope* 
6 of lithium A Euckrn and jl. Bratzler Z. physih 
Ciein Al74, 2C9-72(1935) —la was deposited on Ilg 
frenn L(,SOi soln Alter repeated electrolysis the at wi 
Ranged only within the expti error so that an extremely 
small change in the isotopic component can be present, 
theupper limit being 1 07% R H Bacchlcr 

Atc^c weight of gallium G K F.Lundell and James 
I Hoffman J Resfauh X'all Bur Standards 15, 409-20 
(1935) (Research Paper No S3S), ef C. A 17.2207 — 
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Pure metal was comertcd to the h> droxide, the sulfate 1 the limited case where the substances reacting are perfect 
and the nitrate resp. These were then heated until they gases.lhechem.consts can be calcd. for monatomic mols . 
were changed to GaiO. which was finally ignited at 1200* diatomic with quantized rotation, diatomic with internal 

tolSOO*. By this procedure the at wt. 13 related directly vi^tion. , , « i*^' o .Z. i” - 

to O. Preliminary tests showed that the metal was free Themodynamic potentials and affinity. Pierre \ an 
from an appreciable film of oxide and did not contain Ryswlt^rghe CompI rtnd 201. ll-u-.(mo) — Math, 
occludedgases The highly ignited oxide obtained through a de Donders. C X 19.3014 ,S 

the hydroxide or sulfate contained no gases and was not Coerciae forceof magnetite powders \ H GottsehalL. 
appreciably hygroscopic, but the product obtained from IVogreM Repts -Met piv It) hlineral physics stmhes 
the nitrate came to const wt slowly because of retained * Bur Mines. /Irpi /niej/ifaJicnj No 3268, 83-90(19do) — 
rases The d of GajO, iras detd to be 5 95 g /cc The Coercive force increases as gram size decreases and i> 
av. of 11 detns gate 60 74 as the at wt. of Ga directly proportional to sp surface (sq cm surface area/ 

PS Roller g) Data arc given for 30 hysteresis curves of magnetite 
The advantage of mtroducing quantic periods in the from the I'ral Mis and from Hayden slag A H. E 
Mendeleev table Amgo Mazzucchelli Cars cAirn Entropy of manganous ammomum sulfate at tempera- 
i/nl. 65. 467 73(1935) — A discussion of the manner in tures close to zero absolute, in relabon to the magnetic 
which the Menddeev table of elements can be subdivided amsotnmy of the salt at room temperature K S krish- 
on the basis of the principal quantic nos of the external j nan and S Banerjee Prev Indian Acad Set. 2k, 82-5 
electrons Particular attention is paid to the added sig- (1935) — It impossible to calc which dels the^dcyiation 


mficatice of the fi«t small penod and the octave group 
C C Davis 

Compounds of the type BCh .(OR). Ilf Prepa- 
rsboQ of BCljOCHt and BCI(OCHi)i from boron trichloride 
and methyl borate Egon \\ ibcrg and Herman Smedsnid 
Z. anoTt al/gem Ckem 225, 2l)4-8{1935), cl C X 26, 
1540 ; 29, StlOil’ — BCljOCHi was prepd by reaction of 
2 moles of BCb with 1 mole of B(OCHi)i in a Stocl high- ‘ 
vacuum app A 1 2-molc niixt of the same reactants 
gave BC](OCHi)i Elcciromc lomiulas are used to ex- 
plain the formation and dccompn of the intermediate 
nddn products involved J H Reedy 

Dirac’s spin theory and nonlinear field equations \V 
Wcssel. Z. Phyttk 96, 929-33(1933) — Dirac's theory is 
extended in such manner that the elec and magnetic 
fields satisfy nonlinear equations The connection wnh 
Pom's electrodynamics is discussed B Swirlcs 

Anslvtieal expressions for the potential energies of 
diatomic molecules and their determinahoa from spectro- 
tcople data I Pgil A Hylterais Z PAytik 96. M3-4i0 
(ilVIS) —The worb of Morse (C X 23 , 0406) and others 
on the detn. for a mol with a given electron configuration 
of the potential^nergy function which gives the observed 
spectroscopic quantities D, kr,, B„ is summarized, and 


of the magniiic entropy of the crystal from its ideal value 
of R logj, (IJ -f- 1) from measurements on the magnetic 
anisotropy of crystal* at room temps It is possible to 
predict the entropy-temp curve close to 6® abs This 
curve plays an importam part relative to the production 
of tow temps by adiabatic demagnetization of paramag- 
netic crystals and in the calcn of sp heats in this temp, 
region James H Hibbcn 

Magnetic study of feme oxide sols Augustin Boiiiaric 
and Rkgis Bonneviale Bull sec chim [51, 2, 109S- 
2008(1915) — The magnetic susceptibility of coned 
colloidal solns of TejOi (contg up to 75 g /I PetOi) 
wasdetd loobtainthesp coefT oftheoxideby the method 
of mills After verifying the applicability of that law to 
I ejO» sol> It was proved that the sp coeff of magnetiza* 
lion of the colloidal oxide is not sensibly altered by the 
length of dialy SIS Tlie coeff decreases m proportion to 
the age of the sol, the decrease being the more rapid the 
higher the temp at which the sol is lept A very definite 
effect of temp on the magnetic properties of the sol was 
revealed T L Browne 

Diamagnetism of aUcyt acetates Donald D Wood- 
bridge Phys Rrr 48, 072-82(1935) —The magnetic 
'•usceptibility was detd from 5“ to 70* for MeOH, MeOAe, 


It IS shown how the results can tie more simply obtained o CiO.\c. IWAc, BuO.\c and AmOAc The mol. sus- 


by the phase-mtegral method instead of direct use of 
Schrfidinger's equation A form of the poteniial energy 
contg. 3 addnl consts is then discussed, theconsts can 
be adjusted to give o,(B B, ~ a(n 4- */») and 2 higher 
terms m the energy formula, which is given m o form 
probably applicable to all homopolar diatomic mots 
II. Ibid, bOl-S — The theory of the above paper 


eeptibihty of the acetates increases almost linearly waih 
iheno of CH| groups added. L. S. Kassel 

Determination of paramagnetic susceptibility of crystals 
of salts of rare earths by detensunng paramagnetic 
rotatory power Jean Bccqucrel Compt rend 201, 
1112-15(191.^) — Measurements of the param.agiielic 
. . ifoiatory power along the optic axis of the elhylsulfates of 

applied to the *2 states of CdH and the (I'S) states of Pr, Nd, Dy ami Er from the temp of liquid He to 20® 
N«. D Swifles ^ confimi Van VTceb’s conclusion that in such cases the 

A general method of stabsbes and Its appbcation to 
chemical energy. Georges Allard Xnii phys |Ill, 4, 

305-76(1935) . — By an extension of the niciliod of Plaiicb, 
a new statistical method is obtained which allows a finer 
analysis of the elementary phenomena than the older 
methods. The results of Bose-Einstcin are obtained bv 
assuming that each elementary cell of the phase extension 
IS able to contain any no of particles and those of Fcrmi- 
Dirac by assumuig the no. cannot exceed unity The 
method was applied to the case of mists with or without 
chem. reaction when the particles are statistically inde- 
pendent. This means that the presence of particles of a 
certain hind m one cell has no effect on the probability 
of the presence of particles of another kind m that same 

distribution of each species are anomalous i.enavior oi 
the mme os it they existed alone. It is also shown that way can be described 
rf.:ults of them energy are esiabhshetl by 9 magnetic substance 


conclusion that in such cases the 
ratio bciwecti magnetization and paramagnetic rotation 
ueonst (c( C X 28,4280’). C. A. Silbcrrad 

Conception of a complex viscosity and its application 
to dlelectncs A Geriant Trans. Faraday Soe, 31, 
1582 90(1935), cf C X 29, 7143’ —The conception of 
complex M-cositv, », is introduced instead of the simple, 

, • teal va*cosit>, 1}, to aid m explaining observed decreases 

of particles and those of Fermi- g with increasing frequency, of the apparent viscosity jn 
no. pnnnnf 00,. cases concerned wuh mol vahralions in amorphous 

solid* Such as acoustical waves and dieloc losses. Special 
application of the theory to dielec losses is discussed. 

CEP Jeffreys 

Dielectnc anomalies of Selgnette salt Hans Staub 
k'alMnnssetischaflfn 23, 72S-3.}(lb33) — A review of the 
anomalous liehavior of Seignette salt which in a general 
the elec, analog of a terro- 
B. J C. van der Hocvei 


this purely statistical method which has led to the study 
of condensed phases. The cocxutence of several phxsM 
IS interpreted by assuming that the energy of interaction 
between mols is, on the av., veo* dificrent when there »s 
a eiiange from one phase to another. Then it is the 
principle of max. probability that should govern ibe dis- 
tnbutmn of the mols between the different phases A 
general form of the law of mass action is obtamed and in 


A new selgnettoelectric substance. G Busch and P. 
Schener AufuruisjeiiifAo/Jrtj 23 , 737{1'>35). — KH,P0. 
shows the same anomalous relationship between dielcc. 
const and temp as Seignette salt. At room temp, the 
main dielec. const m, along the c axis, is 30, it rises from 
-50® dowTi to —ISO® to a max. of 1.70 and drops off to 
near —200®. The 2 Citne points are —130® 
The piezoelec modulus d,i runs parallel with 


value of 7 
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la Nocljaag“incrfJtalsintcttirewas(oundtr7theI>tbye- 

Schorer method at the upper Cone point Cr>stal pUte- 
Jetj from a »ln satd at the b p , slowly cooled, cd 1 aq. 
cm area, 1 nun thick, were used for the eipts A1 ioHi 
were glued oo as electrodes Similar phosphates and 
arsenates are now bang studied B J C v. d II 

The dielectric constants of faydrogea at pressures tip to 
1125 atmospheres and at lemperstjres or 2S' ud 100*. 
A Micbels P Sanders and A Schipper FMystta 2, 
753-d(1935j — The diclec const « Of Hi was detd by 
the method prenou'Iy desenbed (C A. 27, the 

accuracy was *0 'X/fi or better Values for the const, 
at 24 9' var> from I to 1 19300 for 1 IS and 1425 4 
atm , resp , at 99 9 from I 0016.2 at 8 02 to 2 025 at 
1425 4 aim The value of const P =» (« — l)/{« + 2)d 
IS 2 017, the salue of t at standard condition is 1 00020OT. 

B j C %and«Koe\en 

Ttansitions is camphor asd chemically ttUted com* 
pounds 1 Dipole rotation in erytlaliline solids \t.K. 
hagerandS O Mofiaa J An CAem.Soc. 57, 2071-8 
1 1935; — A study of tie dielcc properties of d-camphor, 
df'campbiw, d-caznpionc anhydnde, borneol, isobomeot 
and bomyl chloride shosred that these matenais undergo 
solid-solid traruiiioQs Above the transition the value of 
ihe dielec coast of the solid is that noTnall> etpected 
of (he polar material in the bquid state Below the transi- 
tion the dielec const has a low value, approi equal to the 
square of the optical n Thu dielec behavior is erpUined 
by the rotation of the dipoles m the solid If Vibration 
of atosue groups Adduon If IVhite and S O Aforgao 
Ibid 2IJ76-66 —4 rue of about 18 cal /degree mole in the 
<p beat of d<amphor at the traositioa at —30* was 
obserred and is attnbuted to unusually ettergecic tatramol 
vibration at the traasitm temp The rue of laol. rotation 
at the transiiioo which u evidenced by the dielec. data 
(cf above) u qualiuiively erpUined to terms of Paolmg's 
theory of mol rotation in cryitaU (cf C A 24, 5558) 
by assuming that the forces oppo'tng this rotation are 
greatly dutunubed by a tratnivTa which reduces the 
rigidity of the mot 'ne behavior of total potaruatcoo of 
d'<affiphor in dd soln is espUmed by assuming that at 
room temp, dipole tnomesit is smaller and at. potaruation 
much larger than fonoerly supposed and that the Utter 
polaruatioa begins to decline with temp below —Id* 
when tie transition to tbe more ngidtnol begins SimiUr 
transitions arc observed la ciystab of denvs of cycl^ 
hexane, H K. Rowley 

Caltolabon of dipole mteiacbon. R P. BcU Trovi 
Falsify Sec 31, JM7-60(1935) —The methixl of Alarun, 
cf C, A. 38, TLOO*, IS shown by compansoo with ttatis- 
tical treatment to be valid for sufScienOy small values of 
the dipole moment. C. E. P. Jeflreys 

D.polemdaction and tie solvent effect m dipole-ooment 
tneasniraents P C. hrani:. Pri>e Sx (London) 
A1S2, 171-96(1935) —The ideas of IVeigle and Higashi 
( C A. 27. 3371, 28, 3C.32') are developed into a theory 
(bat accounts for the e&ect of tie solvent on (he apparent 
dipole moment A classihcation of mej geometry shows 
the very diSereot solvent eCects in tie diSerent classes 
Tie empincaf laws previously advanced lor tie st^vent 
eBect apply only to a single class The theory is in good 
qual and approx quant, agreement with measaremeais 
Bearings of the theory on dipo'e induction la radicals 
forming part of tie polar tnol , tie attraction of solvent 
mols by d,pole forces, tie structure of amphoteric ions, 
and Ihe form of the dispersion Curs e in polar liquids, are 
discussed. X, D btenier 

Dipole mciunreaienU of isomenc pUbco complexef 
K A Jensen 2 anorg aVgen CUm 225, 97-114 
11935), cf, C A. 24, 2901 — Dipole moments were detd 
lor lie o- and 5-fonns of the thioether d/rivs rf the 
type PtX,fSK,)» (where X - Cl, Br. 1, >Oi. X(5., and 
H - El, Pr, irf> Pr, Bu. iso-Bu, wBu. C,H,CJU, 
also those of PiCl,'Et,Sej)i Tie values are approx 
2A y. lO-i* for tie o-dcTjvs , and 9 X 19->* for the Q 
and Br dmrs. and 13 y irj-i> for the NQ, and XO» 
dcrivx of lie d type These results are in lute with the 
assumption that the a- and p forms are elt-traat isomers. 


however, the w-fona must have the imni coniguratioe, 
and the j-form the cii configuration. Since dipole 
moment of the o-derivj. is not 0, the structure u not of the 
pUne type, but the 4 radic^ must Le on the same side 
of the plane A value of 11(1* lor the valence angle of the 
S aitmi <1 indicated Alol.-wt. detns. of the a- and P- 
isomers tn C«H( show that the compdj. are uoimol at 
ordinary coneat , but the d-forms are assoed in cooed 
sofns Xo equiJ exists betsreen the a- and d-forms in 
Ctll, except sTith the diethyl seJetude denvs J. H. R 
Reactivity and dipole zoomeat Fduard Hertel and 
Cugen Dumont. 2. pAyiti. C^m B30, 139-48(1935), 
cf C. A 29. C21C* — Dtpote moments were detd for 
Phivifes, p-BrCsHtKMej, p-dimcthylatustdine, p-di- 
methyftoluidiae, p-dsmetiylaminobeoiotutnle, p nttro- 
dime^yUailine and p-aitrosodimethyUoiUse. The cesulu 
ate discussed la conoeetion with the reactivity of the 
substituiiog group* O M Alurpby 

Remajh on the work of 1 Sakorada' "Sunultanecms 
double and tnple compleiet in dipole atsoeiabon " 
Eduard llcrtel and Eugen Dumont 2. phyrit. Chen 
B30, 149-61(1935): cf. C. A 29, D117‘— Polemical 
G.M. Murphy 

A new addibon to the potential-energy expression for 
diatoffiiC homopolar oolecnles— appheationa to CdB and 
T), fegilA ll>Ueraas Phytti Z 36. 609-COO(1B35) — 
Eiplicii expressions are given for the moment of inertia 
and energy of a diatomic mol. which depend on a phase 
integral method for evaluation This method and the 
expressions are applied to the construction of potential 
curve* for CdH and the results agree closely with those 
olitaincd by Rydberg (C. A. 26, 2376) by a graphic 
metbod. The method applied to Xi leads to a value 
of (he dissocs energy close to Herzberg and Spocer's 
vafuer.Tlv. (C A 28,&12('). A. B F. Duncan 
Coafigarxtios of sjereune hahdet U'. T. Curran and 
II II Uenzke /.Am CAem. £oc. S7, 2162-3(18351. 
cf C A. 29, 3572’— Tbe elec momenu of HgFhs. 
KgCli. llgBr, and Hgl, were found to b« QA2, 1.29, Idfi 
and 0.68 X 10“, reap Dioxane wa* used as a roitent 
The configuratios of the halidea is not linear, 

H. E. Pbipp* 

Rtaproca! aolubility sad furfaee tension H. Swsee 
. activity and dipole moment V, K Semenchenko and 
T. N. Ivantrva J. Cee. Chew (U. S S R > 5. 807-13 
(19.35); cf. C. A. 28, 7113* — The ent i«np. of »oly. was 
detd for the pair mcotme-HiO, la the presence rf C«Hr- 
COOH (1). C,H,CONH, (H), C,HA>H (ni), C,H-CS’ 
(IV), C,H CHO (V) and C.H,a (VI), m conens up to 
0.8 mol % The inlerface suilace tension was measured 
by the drop method for the same pair m the presence <f 
X (0. 0.14, 0.25, 0.30 and 0 44 mol. %), m (0, 0.21, 0A9, 
00) and OJtO mo) %) and 11 (0 19, 024, 038 and 0 CO 
min. %), at 70* and fei)* , also in the presence of VI (020, 
0.33, 0 49 and 0.68 mol %) . IV (0 IS, D.37. 0A7 and 0 73 
umA. %) and m (D.20. 0.35. 0A5 and 0 60 mol %) at 
60* and 70*. Parallehsm between the effect of atouture* 
on exit. temp, and on surface tension, found m previour 
work, wa» confirmed Surface tensions of tclas of the 6 
org cwnpdi m conens of 0, 0j 006, OUt. 0 017 and 
, 0 025 mbl /I were detd at 23*. Xo definite coocltiaons 
could be drawn from the results as to the relation between 
the dipole moment and siuface activity, ^e xurface 
tensions of solos of the same org. corap^. lU mcocine in 
conens of 0, 0 10, 0.15, 020. 025. 020, 0 40 and 0^1 
snol /I. were measured at 23*. All the compds. proved 
to have a high surface actmty, wbwb was directly pro- 
portional to the dipole moment for cooipds not contg N 
and mverselyproportiooaltothe^pole for compds conig 
' X. The tuHace leusions of Joins of I, HI, VI and IV 
m C,H,XO, la conens of 0, 0 JO, 020, 020. 0 40 and 0 V» 
mol /I were detd at 25*. The results were the same in 
regard to compds not contg X. In the interface qicotine- 
HfO the activity of the chloride, acid and ale was in- 
versely proportional to dipole rnoraent, and m the case of 
nitnle, aldehyde and amide the proportionality was 
direct. S. L. Madorsky 

Tie optical dispersion of hydroehlonc and gu in th* 
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infrared R Rollefson and A H. Rollefson Phys i compd m the liquid 

48, 779-85(1935).— The n of IICl gas was dctd. for 

the range 1-10 The results yield a value of 1 00 X 10”>* 
e, s. u. for the effective charge of the rolalor-vihrator and 
1.18 X 10"” e s u. for the dec moment The former 
value shows that the contribulion of the rotator-vibrator 
to the n extrapolated to infinite wave length is far too small 
to account for the discrepancy between that quantity 


solid state. This equation is 

to calc the parachors for a no. of homologous org. 
series, such as hydrocarbons, ales , aldehydes, ethers, 
acids, etc. If Sudgen’s equation is combined with the 
equation suggested by M , the following equation is ob- 
Umed V = (V' + I'l)* V~* i'l (2d)*, thus making it 
calc y as a function of V, Vi and d. 

S. L Madorsky 


squared aud the teuip .mdependeM part ot the dielec , SJonoid curees 

const The elec, moment obtained in this work agrees J (jtn CMem (L S S R ) 5, 990 10Ol(193o). The 
with that deld from the dielec const , and indicates that existence of a new lypt of viscosity diagram for a binary 
the low absorption coeffs found for pure rotation lines system, cbaracurized by the fact that the curves do not 

m the far infrared must be erroneous L S K pass through a max with lowering of temp., is established 

ExciUtion by colUsioa of intramolecular vibrations m Such a diagram is obtained in those cases where the 
eases and gas matures measured by the dispersion of components nact lo form a compd wiih a lower viscosity 
sound. ni Measurements on nitrous oxide A than that of one of the components This happens when 

Tucken and H Jaackj 2 physti Chem B30, 85- 112 one of the components is an ass.Kd liquid and the product 

(1935), cf C A 29, 1290* —The dispersion of sound 3 ' 

measured m N«0 at frequencies beiwtcn 288 ami 


2350 kc ,temp between -f.<t®and2(J0°andpressuresftoni 
Vi to 1 atm The foreign gases A, He, D, H, CO, Cll,. 
NHi and IIjO were also added in various mixU and a few 
measurements were made with COj in the presence of 
IfiOand If Double collisions of NiO with NHi and other 
NjO mols result m deactivation in a similar way to the 
deactivation of COj by H Investigation tif the effcei of 
temp on the heal of vibration shows that II excites the 
valence bonds of NrO G M Murphy 

Density fluctuations at the cntical point Jacques 
Yvon. tompi. rend 201, 109'>-Il02(i9{.>> — It v. shown 
mathematically that the opalescence observed in a sub- 
stance at the cnt. pomi is attributed to fluctuaiions m d 
caused by gravity. C A SiUierrad 

A theoretical stsdy of the liquid-aide resistance to gas 


absorption by a liquid drop. bir6ji Malta and Arimasa j eompds 


. g ,H,SO,-C.H,N’0., AsCli- 

(CiHi)iO The inflection points on these types of isotherms 
shift wiili rising temp toward the liquid with the higher 
viscosity when ijua is less than (*ia -h vb)/2, where 
<1^, qa and lea ore vi cosity coeffs of the components 
A and B and of the product of reaction AB, resp , or 
loward ibt liquid with ilic lower viscosity when is 
gftater than (n^ + qa)/2. S L Madorsky 

Viscosity of the system chlonne sulfur \ A Mazel. 
J Oen Chem (U S S R ) 5, 10f;C 72(ia35) —Viscosity 
iMjthcnns for the system Cl b wire constructed for —15°, 
•»* ami 25* Compn of the system varied between 39 Ob 
and 71 21niols %uf Cl In view of ihc fact that the system 
H very complieated through the formation of a no of 
eompds , such as S>C1], SiCIi, SCb. 5CI>, S>CIj and S«Clj, 
the viscosity isotherms are smooth curves, rising with 
cooen of S and giving no clue as to existence of these 


Daba.' J. 5oe Chem Ini , Japan 38, SuppI bmdmg 
514-0(1035), ef C A 28, 5728* — Three possible for- 
mulas are derived for the assumption that (a) no damping 
ot the turbulence (const turbulence) which u create in 
the drop formation takes place, (6) gradual damping takes 
place during the fall of the drop, and (c) perfect damping 
takes place at the start of the fall, i. e , no turbulence 
during the fall. An ezpenmental ttudv of the liquid aide 
resistance to gas absorption by a liquid drop 


S L Madorsky 


Viscosity of bquid phosphorus Alan N Campbell and 
Sidney Katz. / Am Chem Sac 57, 2051-5(1035), 
cf C A 29, 13i>l* — Tlie viscosity of liquid P was detd 
from 20* to 140* in a modified Osiwald viscometer Heat- 
ing the P from 80* lo 120* and chilling did not alter its 
vucosity at 45* Assocn was appreciable below 45* 
The authors Ihouglit n probable that the inner equil 

shifts so rapidly on cooling that Smits’ theory is not in- 

Jhfd 4 validated H H Phipps 


545-60— The alisorption of COj ' m H,0* was studied with Viscous properties of pelyisobntylene John D Terry 
a great excess of COj and with varying height of fall and George S Parks Phyms 6, 350-62(1935) — Tlie 

The absorption during drop fomtalion was very small and viscosity of polyisobutylene was detd from 70* to 175* 

the total absorption was considered therefore as absorp- ahd from — VI* to +24® by the falling-sphere and concen- 

lion during the fall The exptl results arc presented and tnc<ylindcr methods, resp The viscosity was 19 poises 

the best agreement is with case (c) Most of the absorp- at^l75*, 10'* at —53* and about 10'* poises at —70* 

tion look place m the initial stages of the fall and it h. —70* is the midpoint of the "transition region" for poly- 

fhere/ore more effective to increase the frequency of drop - isobutylene glaes Afacroseopic and microscopic intcr- 
formation, than to mi ' — • r — ... « ... __ « . . , . 


c height of fall The ab- ' 
sorptioti_formula for case (c) is- C/C, - (0/V») y/q — 
for C/C, less than about 0 015, where q = k9/a', 

C Is the mean conen at time 9, C, t$ the satn conen , 
a is the radius of the drop and k is the diffusion cocQ of 
the dissolved gas Karl Kammenneyir 

The determisation of the boilmg point of small quantities 


of material R.Dobquc. iiult.n 


chim 


(1935). — App, and tecbnic for the microrfcfn of vapor 
pressure (and of the b. p ) arc described Tlie app con 
sists essentially of a vaporization chamber whose \o| is 
kept const, by a Ilg piston. IJy coupling 2 of these chain 
bers, a fractional disin can be made, and the purity of the 


pretations of viscosity anomalies are discussed. 

G. M P. 

New liquids for determining refractive indexes by im- 
mersion L Ddverin Sehveiz, mineral petrog. Mitt 
14, 529 30(1035) — The followng mixts arc suggested 
for this purpose (a) 4,4'-dibromodiphcnyl oxide (5 
parts). Irnizyl sulfide (7), isoqumoline (5), n 1 614, 
(6) tsoquinolmc (I), 1,4-dibromonaphthalcnc (I), n 


{6J, 2, 18.32— 17 g 1630, (c) bcnzalanihne (1), 9-bromoplienanthrenc (1), 


« I 076, (d) cfiionaphthene (1), mcthylcncdiphenylamme 
(I), « 1 b37, (c) dibenzylaniline (5), dibromolhionaph- 
thcnc (5), ethylene tnthiocarbonate (2), n 1 072; (/) 
dibromostyroicne (5), phenyl ortholhioformate (9), di- 
bromothionaphlhene (5), n 1 003, (g) dibromothionaph- 


r,rrJ,„-t t».t .V “‘•‘s's, ami IHC puHiy Ot tht bromotmonaphlhcnc (5) , « 1 003 , (g) dibromothionaph- 

n o C.H ilicnc (7). rtayl disulMt (5),. l oij; (4) dibromolhiS- 

JSbSLc Aeon CC non cc-r'r.!"' . 1'°"' (7). d.brmonqpLthaleqe (5), „ 1 604; (.) 

“re ‘ *On-CCl,, CtH..^cIoIicun( ddire^onaphtlialenc (1), phenyl di.iilfide (2), ethylene 



n . Chas. Blanc 

Vapor pressure of xmc chloride, lead chloride, cadmium 
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•Uonde, cuprous cMcnde fcnd silcer thlonde D N 
Israscni-ov and P A Kozhni>al.ov J Ctn Chtm 
(U S S R ) 5, 8.3(>-5(l<Uo) —The \apor pre'sufe of 
2nCl, in the mterial SIB-TSS- is T 4 T2T mm U can be 
represented by the equauon (gp = S rst9 — (C'»526/7^. 
The vapor pressure of PbClj m the interval C50-942* is 
4 5-C92 1 niin Ii can be represenud by the equation 
Igp • 8 3421 — {7832 1 / T) The sapor pressure ol CdCb. 
CuiCU and AgCl was deid lO the intervals 618-952® 
iP = 3 to 722 3 mni ). 632 1070“ tp - 3 1 to 215 7) 
and 882-1120® (p - 3 7 to 50 9 mm ), resp 

S 1. Mador^y 

Aggregate states L I AL.I umov J Ctn Ckem 
(U b S R ) 5. M3 7(1035) — The increase of \ol of a 
given subsianire heated from 0 abs through the solid, 
liquid and ga^tius siates iv analyzed mathmatKally cm 
the basis of Pictet v empirical rule The following em- 
pirical full IS sufgesttd for the liquid stale the relative 
increase oi vo1 of a substance heated from m p to b p 
does not depend on the nature of the su^tanee, but tv a 
const . 1 C ditr* — r.) = Ct, where Pi is the coefT 
af cipansioD of the liquid. 7i and T, are b p and m p , 
and Cl is a const Tins rule is v erified for 0 jnorg and 23 
ocg cotnpds S L htadatsby 

hlethods for measuring vapor pressure of metal salts 
D N Tarasenlov, A Is Cntorovich and A V Rogo* 
slovsVaya J Gr« CJiew (U S S R >5,924-3311935) — 
Methods for deig the vapor pressure of cnetal salts, de- 
veloped by \olmcr (C A 24, 635) and JellineL and 
Rosner (C A 24, 276), were compared eipenmentally 
with the method of b -p detn at reduced pressures, lalhe 
case of PbCli. at 435-045* Johnston's sutisiical method 
(C A t, 2033) was tested in the ease of pressure of 
dissocn of CuCli at 430-350® Volner's method was 
found difficult b^ause of the eorro^ive effect of metal 
aalts on the quartz coniamcr, U also gives inaccurate 
results JellioccL and Ro*ncr's rreihod gav e more accurate 
results The method of b -p detn at reduced pressures 
11 suitable for measuruig higher vapor pressures of sub- 
stances that do not decompove at high temps Johnston's 
statistical method gives accurate revulis for high vapor 
preosures and is suitable in cases where the eompd dis- 
sociates, giving oS a gas S L hfadorsky 

Hie growth of metal crystals in metal vapors IV < 
M Siraumanjs 2 phsik Chem BJO. 132-8(1935). 
cf C A 28, CtHl* — Te crystals were grenm by sublima- 
tion in an atm of H at pressures between 0 01 and 760 
mm and temps below and above them p- The crystals 
obtained at low pressures were measured, tbe results dis- 
agreeing with the theory of Sirausltv and Kaivhev (e(. C A 
29, 5324*) Similar discrepancies are also to be eapreted 
for Sc G hi Mutpby 

The arbittanl; caused crystalbration of melts C 
Weygand 2 anorj offjem Chem 224, 2i>3 72(1935) — 
Specific laeiiers of crysin in niells of org compds are 
I'oivy&tt. wstayViifts vA -i6nrtii-a'*’fciii&,'h \ivCLUbaft ftvsnm- 
tropes) and of foreign hind, U (such as those ofhomologs. 
denvs, isomers and polymers) For I crysin starts 
instantaneously, with a definite cryst form in a cciiain 
temp interval Some seed crystals may produce several 
cryst modifications in a melt, depending on temp , but 
only one at any definite temp For II, crystJi may 
depend on whether complete crystals or Iragmeijls arc 
used, whether tbe seed crystals were obUuied from a melt 
or from some particular solvent, and on tbe age of the 
crystals Altliouzh crystn caused by II often start* more 
slowly than for I, the Lind of crystal started is just as 
specific Any seed crystals of kind D. prepd by any 
definite method, which starts crystn in a melt, always 
starts a specific Lind at any given temp and pressnre 
I, C Ftemer 

The electrical resistance of hydrogen saturated wires 
ot piUadinm alloyed with silver and with gold A Fieverts 
andU lUgen Z pfijsik Cfeew A174. 247-<>l(lB35) — 
The prevsure-conen ivotfacnns of alloy s with 5 and lO'T 
Af are similar to those of pure Pd, at 1 55* I hey show hys- 
teresis, at 2(tl* an approaching region m whicb increase 
m pressure produces no change. Adi other tsothems arc 


I parabolte. Previous observations on tbe effect of Aj 
content on solvent power of tbe alloys for H were sub- 
staniuied and eitrnded. The pressure resistance iso- 
thenns up to 30 atom % Ag resemble those of Pd The 
change in revistattce decreases with increase la Ag 
content. In alloys of 50 and 409c Ag the resistance is 
decreased by the absorption of H The Pd Au alloys 
behave similarly to the l‘d Ag alloys R H Baecbler 
The electron theory m metals; superconductivity. L 
Bnllouin Rev gfe fUclrtciU 38, 491 501(1935) — Work 
on the cond of metals and especially the pbenonetion cf 
sqpercoiul vs reviewed and the principles of the electroa 
theory which suffices for the cond of metals are explained, 
for the elucidation of supercund , however, this theory 
is not yet sufficient. The latest theories of Corter, 
London, Meissner, ei of have not succeeded in txplainiiig 
the rroblvm entirely M Hartenheim 

Soperconductivity and other Jow-lempenture phenom- 
ena J C filcLennan Proc Roy Soc (London) AIS2, 
l-t(>(1935) — A symposium Among the sublets dis- 
cussed are lambda phenomena in liquid lie, the magnetic 
effects occumns on transition to the superconducting 
state, inieiprciationv of supcrcond . and the sp, heat oi 
Pc NIL alum below l°I7 and preluninary detn of tbe 
thermodynamic temp scale L li Steiner 

An expression of deliquescence and of eSoresceoce 
A Damicni Bull soc.tkim 15), 2. 1893-1901(1935) — 
It IS not generally nicogtuzed that detiquc«cence and 
efflorescence depend upon the relative humidity of the air 
These terms, as commonly used, are inexact It is pro- 
posed to subsiiiDte for these terms tbe ent hygrometiie 
state (/M Tins is tbe relative humidil) at which the 
compd (or ns said ag soln ) is in egui] with the aim 
Tbe temp should also be specified Tbe max lie is (he 
binit o( deliguesccnre ; the mis Jfcis the limit ef efflores- 
cence Abo in IV Ccegr mte'H eum pura atixttia, 
d/<idr»d3,535-4C(l'V4l) O M. P 

The determinsbott cl the enbet) hygrometne state 
M. Diesnis 6u» roc. efum {51, 2, 1901-7(1935); «( 
preceding ahsif — App and technic for detg the vapor 
pressureofsaltsandof ihrirsolns aredrscribed. Thiswas 
detd (or75vatd aq veins at2n*andatS5*,and(orsonie 
of the sotids at these temps Upon dividing thiv preS'ure 
by the vapor pressure of H»0, the crii hygrometne state 
(j/<) IS detd }U max is detd with the vatd soln , 
lie min isdttd with the salt. OMR 

Effect of surface perturhabons upon the interior of real 
crystal systems i) Batarev and V'era Chnsioforova 
Z pkysik Cktn BJO, l52-0( 1935) . cf C A 2P,2'tU‘ — 
Vapor pressuie dtin o{ the «yslem BaCIiffHiO =: CaCtj - 
liiO -f IIiO with pure substances and when mixed with 
other salt* confirms the theory previously propo'ed 

C M Murphy 

Tbe Rayleigh scatteneg la crystals F Matovsi Z 
/•Ayrii P6, G9!J(1935), cf C A 29, 2CW2‘ —Correction 
vA wn vnm vn i>/e fa* tA tfoarn Tbe agrentniit wn'B 
ob*f\ation isimpjovcd E Swirles 

Tbe crystil structure and electron configurabos of tbe 
transibon and allcah metals U. Dchlingrr Z Pkysxk 
620-33(1935) —The empirical data show that the 
I crystal struct utes citlhe transition metal* he sytrtretncally 
about the Cr, Mo, W colurui It is shown how the 
structures are detd by the gradual building of the <f- 
sbtU Feroctbital worienlum ol the d-clcctronv leads toa 
body-centered cubic lattice, otherwise the structures are 
cubic or hexagonal of closest packing TTie stability of 
a body-centered cubic lattice for Fe is deduced from ii$ 
ferromagnetic properties B Swulev 

Explosive antimony n Its structure, electrical 
’ conducbvity and rate of erystallixabca C. C. Coffin 
Proc Jlay Soc (London) A152, 47-03(1935), tf C. A- 
29, 974* —The polished and etched surfaces of an ex- 
plosive, eleciroly He deposit of Sb shows a heterogeneous 
gel bVe structure in which one phase is oncnied parallel 
to Uie lines of the depositing current This oriented phase 
IS regarded as an SbCL-Sb complex, and the other phase 
as probably amorphous Sb For fresh deposits, the «p 
elec, resistante, » is about 10* times that ol cedinary Sb, 
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and is srvra by tht SQuatioo, los , - (STO/D + 0 095C 1 Z-ny diagrams cfsajsr tharcoal sftsr sarioos that . 


- 3-2(5, where C is the percentase of ShClj m the metaL 
Ohm’s law is obeyed, so the cond is probably metallic. 

Between 51“ and ICKJ®, attrorplious Sb crysfaHizes at a 
rate, independent of the amt of salt in the tnetal, which 
can be represented by the Crst-ordcr equation In 4 «» 

31 40 — f27v'5'50/i?r) This gives an activation energy 
of 27,300 cal /g atom L C Steiner 

The theory of thermal disarrangement of crystals W 
Schottky Naturwtssensclutften 23, OOtj-TdOll) — With 
nse in temp an increasing no of latnee partHcs can be- 
come dislocated and leave voids The product of the 
conens of the vagabond particles and of the voids is a 
function of temp For neutral bttices only 2 eonens are 
determinative, for ion lattices 4 conens . pansies and 
voids for both ions, are involved The energy required for 
either mtroducing a new particle into the lattice or opening 
up a void dets which conen is higher In closely packed a valence force, such as 
lattices (bice KF, EaO) with inns ef nearly equal dimen- 
sions void formation predominates In such lattices ion 
conduction, diffusion, etc , are matters of void mgration 
B J C van der ifoeven 

Silicon disulffde, an morgamc fiber with chain molecules 
C. Zmtl and K liioscn Z pkystk Chem AI74, 301-11 
(1933) -—According to the properties of its structural 
elements, SiSi must he structurally between CO* (mol 
lattice) and SiO* (three-dimensional macron-ols ) By 
sublimation it assumes the form of flexible fibers which 
like cell^ose fibers contain unidimeasioaal wacrnmoh 
R H Baechlcr 

Intenelatian between morphology and ttructore of 
p^oUssium sulfate R Chudoba and H Bebmenburg 
Zenlr. J/»n«ra/ Ceel AI93S, 327-3(3 — The frequencies of 
occurrence of various fares are correlated with (be crystal 
structure as detd by a-rays blicbael Fleischer 


Alternating axes and symmetry symbols in ctystaUog- 
raphy. U. H Donnay. / iVash Acad Set Zi, 
470-88(193?) — It 13 shown that 6-(old, 4-fold and 3- 
fold axes of rotary reflection are, reap , identical with 
3-told, 4-fo(d and fi-fo(d axes of focary inversion, and chat 
there are formal rather than fundamental rea$r<na for 
adopting the latter axes Vktor Hicks 

Structure ef solid oxygen. L Vegird f’Cture I3d, 
720-1(1915).— Solid 0 has 3 modifications a, to 23 5*Tv 
fl, 23 £-43.fi*R , y, 4.1.5‘K to the m p has a 
trigonal (rbombohedral) cell, eontg C mols , wnb a d 
of 1-195, and wiih a •= R 10 A , a • 00 1* The space 
group IS either CJ< , Cj, or Dj a- and d-O give siinibr 
powder diagrams (Ruhemann, C A 26, 5810) y-O 
has a cubic cell, with a d of IJ30, and with a «> 0 &1 A 
Tfie space group may fie considered either T* or rf The 
mob are grouped in pairs, with mol sepns of 2 48 A , 
the pairs are 3 f,8 A. apart. y-O forms a closest cubic ' 
packing of pairs of O* mob. The rhombic Cells proposed 
by McLennan and Wilhelm (C. A 21, 138.1) for a O, 
and by Ruhemann for o- and fl-O do not account for the 
intensity distribution of the spectrum G M P 

Struefore of silicon disulfide W. Bussem, H Fischer 
and E. Cruner. Nalurwusemehiflen 23, 740(1015) — 
s not isoriorphous with o- or fi-quartz, Weisscnberg 


treatments Paul Cnrriez Compt rend 201, 1I8S— 91 
(1913), cf C A 28,0273’ — Five portions of the sari.- 
saniplc of sugar charcoal prepd at ICOI)® were heated jor 
2 hrs at 12<KJ®, 140(1*, lflU0°, If-Of)® and 20(J()*, rwp , 
and their x-ray diagrams compand Results show pro- 
gressively increasing approximation to the diagram of 
natural graphite as the temp at which the charcoal was 
heated was huher. though even for the highest-heated 
sample identity of structure was by no means attained 
C A Silberrad 

Molecular map of resorcinol J Monteath Robertson. 
Ptature 136, 75'r */( I'll.?; — Resrjrcmol has the space group 
CJ.f/’,*) , tt = f(i 53, i “ 0 5.3, c = 5 flb A The posi- 
tb ns of the atoms in the nol are given, and are discussed. 
OH groups on adjacent mols are 2 CO and 2 70 A apart. 
This close apt-nach suggests srmc type of seconc^ry 
strong "hydroxyl bond ” 

G M. R 

Some crystallographic cccstants of benzalketopisene 
Tomasz Biolas Arck mineral sac set Varsovie 10, 
00-7(97 in French /( 1 OH , — BenzaJkctopicene, CrHj.Oj, 
m 78-0* forms ortborhi.mbic, p'eudotetragonal crystab 
of the ratio a b e “0 904 1 t 573 J Wiertelak 
CcUoid-chemical pheuemena m metals I Gases in 
Aluminum Vu A Klyathko AoUotd Z 73 , 225-3C 
(I915j —At WK>* in a vacuum, lUO g A1 gave 28-7 dJ 
«c gas (4b-879< Hi) from an unrefined Russian AI and 
1 S-2 7 ce gas (05-1CO^ Uij Jrom Duralumin Some 
of the Hi is produced from adsorbed HjO as shown by an 
increase in AiiOi content of the Al sample O T Q 
The vapor pressure of metals and their rate of vapon- 
zation la vacuum JAM van Lienpt J^e irav 
ehtm 54. 847-52(192o) — By use of the ijngmuir eqtu- 
lion and considering the no of atoms on the surface of a 


SiS, ij 


metal that have a m.ean energy equal to the heat of sub- 
limation, an equation for the rate of sublimation of re^Iar 
metab m vacuum is derived The equ ation i s log if 
(f /sq cm see ) - {£/4-5:r) -I- log VATTV + 5 12, 
where £ ■ heat of sublimation in g cal per g atom, 
A “ at wt , r. ■ abs m.p , V « at vol Thesublima- 
tionpresvure c urve is given by logF (atm ) ■ ~(E/i (j~T) 
.3 47 + log V TT,/ y The heat of sublima tion a c 7* 
' IS given by £ » 4-57r* (3 47 + log VT.F*/ I”) and 
V7*r./ F IS nearly a const, for U metab A A V. 

The adaorpfion velccity of gases oa porous adsorbents 
Gerhard Damkohler Z pAjnfc Chem A174, 222-38 
(1935) - The Langmuir theory of adsorption velocity is 
applicable only to nonprrous adserbents in which case the 
devefopment of tfie adsorption equif requires lO'i to 
I0“” sec With several ideal assumptions, a theory of 
closest cubic ' adsorption velccity on porous adsorbents is developed by 
which diffusion into the porrsconstitulrstheslower process 
and limiting factor of the velocity. This diffusion mqy be 
divided into a mol stream tn the pores and a diffusion on 
the walb of the pores The values m the theory were 
esfd and the pore lengths found to he several mm. The 
Langmuir theory is inapplicable to the measurements of 
Bcrl and ^eingaertner (C A 29, 5.320’) on C but these 


;-fay analyses showed rhombic structure probably of g data agree with the essential features rf this newly de- 
roup 1 ;* with a — 9 .57, h*»SCj,e = 5 54A,4 mob velopcd the — - — 


per cell. Si in 4a, S in by (Intern Struktur Tab , p 148), 
S parameters x 0 117, y = 0 217. The Si atoms are 
surrounded by a tetrahedron of anions, giving one- 
dimensional chains m the c direction; the tetrahedrahavc 
sides m common because of the large dimension of S — 
The Si-Si distance is 2 77 A. B J C v d II 

Tic crysfallograpiiy of mgnesium sulfite ” » 

^sens, W. G I'crdok and P. Terpstra. 
tAtm. 54, 728-32(I935)(m English) — MgSO, BHrf) crys- 
umzes in hemimorphic, trigonal crystals, with a d- of 
^ ^"^4 a " 8 820 A , e * 9 041 A , space group Cj, and 
the centers 

o! octahedrons with H,0 mob. at each comer. 'The SO* 
rascals are pyramidal la shape, and are placed between 
eac^pair of octahedrons that are vertically one above the 
C M P. 


theory R H Baechler 

Asynunetne adsorptionofccmplexsaltsonquartz. Ryu. 
taro Tsuchida, Masahi'aKrbajashiard Akira Nakamura 
y Chem Soc. Japan S6, lOIO-AoilOdo ) — Tie asymmetric 
adsorption was studied by dipping the fine powder of 
d- or l-quarU la the racemic complex salt solns The 
d-quartz posrder easily adsorbs f-[Co(en)jlBr, d-lCofen),- 

(NIGiaiBr*. d-[Cofcn},CI-rcI. d-fCo(ox),!K,. d-rcoT 

Rec trav ® (dg)(KH,)Cll, d-:Co|Co(NH,),(OH),|,ia. m which 
en = ethylencdiamme and dg = dimetbylglyoxime 
The structure of chlorobisdiroethylglyoume-a/nnime- 

cobaltisofeij-form.viz , 




- CU2) J. T. t 

The accommodation coeficieat of hydrogen on ir^n 

U. y-^V. Evans___/. Am: Chem.s°e. 


57,2051^14(1933), cf. C. A. 27, 3372 — The’accom^oda^ 

tioncoeu. {<*) of H* on a bnght Fc surface satd. with H, 
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detd from 120* to4^0°K andfound lobe031 at thehiglicr 1 
temp and rising steadily below 350° K lo0 55all20®K 
This rise with decreasing temp is compared to sitDtlar 
results obtained with Pt and W surfaces and discussed on 
the basis of 2 distinct types of adsorbed Hi Comparison 
of the a obtained by numerous investigators on different 
surfaces led to the conclusion that the exchange of energy 
between Hi gas tnols and an adsorbed layer of Hi is meas- 
ured in each case An attempt to remove this adsorbed . 
layer lowered a from 0 31 to 0 18 at 350*K. H. H R 
Exchange of energy between diatomic gas molecules 
and a solid surface J M Jackson and A Kowarth 
Proc Roy Soc (London) A1S2. 615-29(1935) —The 
theory of accommodation coeff given by Jackson and Mott, 
cl C A 26, 6489, IS extended to a gas composed of di at 
mols Two limiting cases are discussed The gas tnol is 
treated as an oscillator, and as a plane rotator In the 
first case the exchange of energy between rotations of the j 
gas mols and vibrations of the solid is negligible In 
the second, the effect of the rotation is very small for H, 
and somewhat larger for Oj, taking the same repulsive 
field as the solid in each case Under these conditions the 
energy exchange is larger the larger the moment of inertia 
of the gas mol CEP. Jeffreys 

Absorption ol Bone orgaxuc Bolvents by Yamagata 
absorbing clay M Uchida J Soe Ckem Ind , Japan 
38, Supp! binding 613-14(3935) —The clay absorbed * 
much HiO selectively, hut only a little of each of 20 
common org solvents The swelled vol seemed to have 
no systematic relatioa with either dipole moment or di- 
elec const of the solvent The relative viscosity of the 
system clay sol-HjO-EtjO became infinitely great near 
the max pout el the lf]0-alc. system A kind of base- 
exchange reaction was observed between clay and fICl, 
NaOH and NaCl solns , and the reaction velocity in- > 
creased rapidly with increasing conen el the electrolyte 
soln Karl Kammermeyer 

Absorption of hydrogen sulfide tsd sulfur dioxide from 
an air current V A P'yankov J Gen Chem (U S 
S R ) S, 1112-18(1633) — I-treated activated charcoal 
has an absorptive power for H,S and SO>, at 20*. 3 and 
1 8 times as great, resp , as pure activated charcoal 
when the conen of either gas is 0 05%, and 2 2 and 1 2 
times as great when the conen is 0 02%. At 49* the ratios 0 
are higher for H]S absorption and about the same for SC^ 
absorption S L Madorsky 

The effect of a foreign solid phase on the freetug polnl 
of water and dilute aTueous solutions I System 
quartz sand water A V Rnkovskll, D H. Tarasenkov 
and A V Koraandin J Gen Chem (U S S R ) 5, 
1273 S(1935) — In a mlxC of HiO and sand, the I p 
of HjO, for any given ratio of the two components, is 
inversely proportional to the total surface of the sand ' 
The same was found true in the case of sand and dil 
solns It IS concluded, on the basis of these results, (bat 
mol forces can act at a distance of 10,000 mol diams 
S L Madorsky 

Surface potentials and force-area relations of urn- 
molecular films II d Pimane acid and tetrahydro-d- 
piraane «cid fV'iUiam D Harkms, Herman E Ries, 

Jr , and Everett F Carman J Am Chem Soe S7, a 
2224-7(1935), cf C A 28, 954*— Surface potentials 
and force-area curves are given for d piaianc and tetm 
hydro-d-pimanc acids, corresponding unsatd and satd 
compds , resp A techmc for obtaining more accurate 
clean surface potentials is described The max tbickiiess 
of the mono layer is about 12 A f« both compds The 
coeffs of compressibibty are calcd The structures of 
these acids are compared with that of cholesterol, and Ibeir 
orientations in surface films are related to the differmt 9 
positions in which the polar groups are located The expU 
data compare favorably with result s predict ed from models 
The surface potentials are 200 and 100 mv for the satd 
and unsatd acids, resp The unsatd acid films bad an 
unprecedented decrease in surface potential on compres 
Sion These facts may be related to an increasing mtra- 
dipole compensation on compression G M 1* 

Constitution of the capillary layer m sointiona nf 


malachite green M T Salazar Compt rend 201, 
1120-3(1935) — The surface tension, n, of aq solns of 
malachite green diminishes with increasing conen , c, 
thereof, becoming const for c greater than 6 5 g /lOO cc 
By means of Gibbs' equation, U = (e/RT){d9/dc) {U 
» no of mols per sq cm adsorbed in the surface), if 
the mols are spherical, it is shown that for this conen the 
surface layer is unimol (D of malachite green is 1 39 ) 
C A Silberrad 

Rapid method of detenninmg stability of emulsions 
V Bochko i{osloboinoZhirovoeDehll,48Q^O{l935)~- 
A glass cylinder 25 mm in diam with a bulbous extension 
at the bMtom is fitted with a side cock and rests m a 
wooden support The cylinder is charged with 100 cc of 
the emulsion and placed m a drying oven to settle at a 
definite temp and for de^ite time After 20 cc of the 
hqutd has been removed and discarded, 10 cc is with- 
drawn into a tared Al beaker and weighed before and after 
evapn m a drying oven, giving the moisture content 
If the emulsion contains B% of dispersed phase, and a 
IS the percentage of the dry substances of the phase and 
6 them of the evapd moisture, then the content of non- 
fatty part tn the emulsion is i ( 100 -|- a) /o, and the stability 
of the emulsion IS 5(300 a)/E Cfias Blanc 

Stabibty oJ Maulsions Joseph B Parke 
Piarm Pharmacol 8, 484-9(1935) — To insure stabihty. 
an emolston shciu3d contain (1) a suitable emulsifier and 
(2) a suitable phase ratio having regard toils type If the 
emulsion is homogenized tn an efficient machine, (2) 
IS not so important as (J) because there is very little 
creaming As a general rule the homreemzation of an 
emulsion contg more than approx 74% by vol of dis- 
perse phase leads to a partial breakdown If, on the other 
hand, tbe emulsion is prepd by agitation alone, then the 
percentage of disperse phase shculd be at least 74 by vol , 
otherwise it is very probable that creaming will occur 
Very stable, noocreaming emulsions are possible if the 
continuous phase can be induced to set to a felly-like 
mass by (he addn of a substance such as gefatm Since 
tbe latter is subject to decotnpn by bacteria, its value for 
tbe above purpose is greatly lowered The ideal son- 
creaming emulsion would coatain just sufficient disperse 
phase for tbe globules to be in closest packing after homo- 
genization Various examples of emulsions are illustrated 
W. 0 E 

Properties of detergent solutions I Influence of 
hydrogen ion concentration on the surface tension of 
soap solutions J Powney rrans Paraday Soc 31, 
1519-21(1935) —The surface tensions of Na and K 
salts of oleic, launc and myristic acids were detd at 20* 
in the presence of atm CO:, by means of a torsion balance 
of (he du Nouy type with Pt rings Small changes in Pb 
produced very large changes m surface tension, especially 
in thecaseof laarates The effect of COj on surface tension 
of soap solns can be correlated with absorption of COi 
with consequent change in pa CEP Jeffreys 

Tbe investigation of differing and of isomenc luidis- 
sociated organic compounds by dialysis H Bnntzinger 
and H. G Beier Z anorg allgem Chem 224, 325-8 
(1933) — Diaiysisexpts on a no of org compefs show that 
the dialysis coell of an undissocd org compd depends on 
the constitution of the compd as well as on its mol 
wt Thecoeffs differ for aliphatic and aromatic compds 
and for o-, m- and p isomers It the method is to be 
used for detg the mol wt of a compd in HjO sotn a 
reference substance of the same structure and nearly the 
same wt should be chosen L E. Steiner 

The fonnation of zirconate hydrosols and their dis- 
integtaiioa by certain neutral salts Arthur W Thomas 
and tlairy S Owens J Am Chem Soc 57, 2131-5 
(1935); cf C A 29, 7754’ —Neutral salts may displace 
eofirduiativefy bound OH ions decreasing the acidity of the 
dispersion medium They may displace Cl Ion increasing 
the Cl-ion activity of the dispersion medium The 
foUowiog aajons also displace aquo groups and change (lie 
miedles from cationic basic Zr chloride micelles to anionic 
xiTCOnate micelles citrate, glycolate, lactate, malate, 
mucate, pyrovafe, tartrate, dihydrogen phosphate. 
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pyrophosphate. Sixteen otlier anions failed to fc\erse the 1 
charge on the micelle. The conditions necessary for 
rerefsme the charpe we : (1) ability of the anion to dispwce 
tbeaQuogrouPi (2) the formation of a sol anionic conipi«i 
and (3) the equil const of the anionic complex most be 
near to, or less than, the soly. product of Zr(OH)« A 
large part of the added anion is available to maintain eciuu 
Bothng decreases the excess required K citrate, tartrate 
and glycolate react with basic Zr chloride hydrosols and ^ 
the resultants diffuse through a nitrocellulose bag When 
ZrO» IS peptized by tartanc acid (or olh« acids v»'tb 
powerful codrdinating anions) positively and negatiseiy 
charged micelles appear simultaneously. The polyolation 
and oxolation theory of the structure of ''metallic oxide” 
hydrosol micelles would predict and explain all of these 
b^asnors F E Browzi 

Variation of Tfscosity dunog the coagulation of colloidal 
altuninum h;droxlde by potassium chloride solutions a 
Shridhar Sarvottam Joshi and KPN Pannihtar Ffoc^ 
Acad. Set UntUd Prottnees Atfa Oudh, Indta S, 

(1935). — The progress of coagulation at lowest conco of 
electrolyte is discontinuous at the beginning An initial 
diminution of nseosity of about 1% tales place and the 
time Trim corresponding to the occurrence of viscosity 
1] is unaltered eien when the conen of coagulator 's 
increased from 0 025 A’ to 0 1 N This indicates that 
i}« might not denote a definite stage of coagulation since * 
the corresponding time is m general susceptible to changes 
in electrolyte conen V.'hen 0 5 N KCl is used as co- 
agubtor a net nse in snscosity talces pbee 

CEP Jeffreys 

Ceagulatloa of colloidal gold. K. Jabiczynski and W 
Koschany. ^csntfct Giem IS, 2S3-€(1935) — Thekrart* 
ICS of colloid coagubtlon were studied with a Kdnig* 
Martens spectrophotometer CArm. 4, If^, $ 

251(1624)}, Colloidal Au was prepd. by reduction m 
the presence of KiCOi Each cc. of the prepn coniamed 
0 0001227 g. Au, 1 6 X 10^ particles. IG 3 w ia dmm 
The absorption cell, 30 mm internal width, cootg* 20 
cc. of prepn. was kept m a water thermostat at 15*. After 
measurement oi the angle ot the hydrosol (o<»), 6 5 — 
10 cc. of KCI was added and the angle was remeasured 
(rt») after 20 sec. All measurements were made in rad 
light. Boo remains const but A| i-anes, being affected A 
by improper mixing and by the rate of KCl addn The 
snlue of A »" (l/f)(lglg«« — Igtga) ealed by the Jab- 
tcxynski formula (loc ut ) decreases with time, whereas 
it is coast, for Fe(OH)i and the sufides of As, Sb and Cd 
The Au particles transmit at first only red bght but as 
coagulation sets in violet and blue light are transmitted 
The spectrophotometer method for coLoidal gold |S of 
qual. value only. J F Maiejczyk 

The variation of the floccolatioa threshold in stweb ' 
sols H. Kober and F. Dittmar Pc/fatJ-Z 73, 2 l 0-20 
(1635).— Sols of nine starches characterized by soly in 
cold water and viscosity of aq. sols at 20* and 70® were 
studied m the presence and absence of AIgS 04 apd a 
rapillary^ctive substance (Prastabitel, Igepon D 
Either type of addn reagent alone has little effect on the 
turbidity of the sols, but, if added together, they cause an 
instantaneous increase in turbidity (sometimes even j 
eoagnlation). The flocculation is then a function of Mg- 
SO 4 as well as starch conen. Oscar T Quimliy 

The coagulation of organosols of nitrocellulose by 
electrolytes. Serg. papkov and M. Chveleva. Kolhia- 
Z. 73. ^-3(1635); cf. C. A. 30. 14‘.-The stability of 
nitrccellulose dispersed in acetone is not affected by charge 
but depends largely on solvation. Thus aq 0.3 if AlCl, 
had exactly the same effect as pure water on the organosol 

. Oscar T. QuunPy 9 

The effect of alcohols on organosols (In particular 
po^s^ene, rubber and acetylcellulose) H. Erbnng 
and K. Saturada. Kollend-Z. 73, 19l-20I{I035)- cf. 
vamaguchi, C. .d. 29, 7755'.— E. and S. studied the 
PPig. effect of homologous aliphatic ales, (up to C*) 
rwM polystyrene in EtO.kc.butylacetone, CCb, 

LliCli, Me Et ketone. QII,, xylene, toluene and mono- 
viytefte, aceiyleenuloce tn acetone, (3) paraffin m 


C.ir« and (4) rubber in Cilf., CCI, and CHClj In most 
of the cases studied the relative pptg pouers a (MeOII 
— l)ofthealc increased with us mol diclec polarization; 
however, with s> stems 3 and 4, the rcveisc elfecl was ob- 
served while, with poI>styrcnc m Me Ft ketone all ales 
had the some pptg power In s>stcms 1 and 2 o was pro- 
portional to sol conen For a given conen of a solute in 
various dispersing media, a rough parallel was found be- 
tween viscosity of the original sol and the pptg. conen. 
of ak. (in mob) Addn of ales to pol> stjrene in C«1I| 
produced 2 hquul lavirs SoK of polj styrene in binary 
mixts of C.lh and I lOH did not behave in a simple 
additive wa> Oscar T Quimby 

Silicic acid gels V Deterrmnation of the hydrogen- 
ion concentration 0 ! the gel mixtures Charles B Hurd 
and Rolieri L CnffLlh J Phys Chem 39, IIS.VI 
(I63.S) cf C A 28, 4‘h,l* — Clcctroljte-frce gels were 
made by mixing Na situate (I brand, Pliila Quartz Co ) 
and HO\c, breaking up and washing the get with distd 
water agitated by a high -.peid cltx motor The fit. 
measured by a Leeds and Vorthrup quinlijdrone indicator 
No “uM.variedtrom-t li2 too 62 TV ge2 does not appear 
to affect the Pt eleclroiic Jerome Alexander 

States of aggregation of colloids and calculation of molec- 
ular weights F r Nord and F L M Lange A’o/nr- 
tcujenieJiofteii 23, 72211915) — Lxpo'uri. of solns of 
lyophilic (albumin, gum. etc ) or 1>ophobic (myosin) 
colloids to temps below the ice point m conens of 10“* 
up to 5*0 results m aggregation or disaggregation depend- 
ing on theeonen This was brought outb} diffusionexpts. 
(Schott cell) on tbe thawed colloids It proves that dif- 
ferent particle sizes exist in thisc solns 

B J C van dcr Hoeven 

Cryolysis, diffusion and particle sirs m Studies 
on gum arable and polvacrylic acid G Endd, F. E M 
Longeandr F Nord Ber 68B. 2004-11(1035) —L)o. 
plnle and l>tiphc>bc biocollends undergo on Itetamg div- 
AftEragation or aggregation of particles depending upon 
their conen The particle sue la calcd from diffusion 
measurements Tbe diffusion studies show further that 
the particle «ue oi certain colloid> hitherto considered 
const IS actually detd by previous treatment 

S Morgulis 

Tbe relation between the coneentrabon and viscosity 
of solubons of highly polymerized substances Serg 
Papkov KuTtsMaye 25 , 253-5(163.5) — Tlie vnscosily- 
conen relations of vanous colloidal solns can be graphi- 
cally represented as a straight line with the aid of the 
equation, log t •» A’c", where S and c represent viscosity 
and conen , resp , and K and a ore eonsis Max devia- 
tions amount to *5-10^ The applicability of the equa- 
tion IS demonstrated with data from the following sources : 
Fikentscher, C A 26, 5414 (acetylcellulose in 91% 
McjCO) and Binccr, C A 26, 3424 (vanous kinds of 
gelatin in vralcr) A simil.ir equation developed by 
Aberncthy (C A 20, 124) for rubber solns is shown to be 
a special case of P 's equation J. W Perry 

Fiber diagram of polynnyl alcohol I riednch Halle 
and Wilhelm Hofmann Noturwissmsefco/len 23, 770 
(1935) — Threads of pobTrajl nlc are doubly refractive; 
on stretching beyond the elastic limit the transparent 
(breads (abo the films) become milky and behave like an 
Optical monoaxial substance of pos double reiraction. 
X-ray diagrams of the original thread have 4 or 5 inter- 
ference rings, on stretching the crystallites are better 
oncmated especially if the stretching i> done (up to 
7000%) m an air bath at 90-l(X)® and a fiber diagram is 
obtained At room temp the max. elongation is 301)- 
400%. The fiber diagram has an identity period of 2.57 
* 0 02 A. which IS only slightly more tliau the length 
of a side of the C tetrahedron (2 52 A.). The symmetry 
Is taken to be monochme. B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

Spierer lens and colloidal structure. Wm. Seifnz. 
/nd, Cng. Client. 28, 13CY-tO(1936) —‘'Pictures of colloidai 
matter produced by the Spierer dark-field lens represent 
a true structure when suitable material is used and the 
optical system is properh handled. The maysc types of 
stractote observed hive been seen by several other 
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inetliods However the Spierer picture is reearded, it 1 aromatic «iol sulfonic acids (phenolsulfonic, catecholsul- 


. _ exist only in virtue of a definite and correspondinj 
type of structure within the material observed The 
striated structure Seen in cellulose represents a fine and 
naturally occurring grating The Spierer lens reveals 
several distinct types of structure in colloidal matter 
Proper handling o( the lens produces sharp pictures, 
devoid of diffraction lines, of so small an object as a colon 
bacillus Improper handling or unsuitable mai . . 
duces artifacts Recent x-ray work on cellulose gives 
evidence of a structural unit comparable in sire to the 
supermicelles shown by the Spierer lens " F L B 
The solution of mtrocellulose I III T Tomonari 
J Sac Chem Ind , Japan 38, Suppl binding S17-28 
(1933), cf C ,4 29, fil22* — The ^havior of various 
types of nitrated micelles was investigated If an mert 
substance is present at the micelle extenor, it acts to pre- 
vent dispersion m the inner substance i ' 

soln This holds for mtrofihers (Tri)i,„ 
in acetone, and (D)Tr< m hleOII. If a sol substaDM is 
formed at the micelle exterior, the outer micelles go into 
soln only after the amt of dissolved substance becomes 
sufficiently great, so that micelles may be dissolved that 
show a considerable degree of nitration at the micelle 
surface, while the micelle intenor is unchanged cellulose 
In the ideal case of equal micelle size and even progress 


fomc), and certain proteins (casein, edestin, gelatm). 
relation exists between the amt. of Mn bound by several 
protems and the no of free COOH and phosphonc acid 
groups The cnol groups furnish, in the corapds that 
contain them, the addn. attraction necessary for the 
formation of complexes with Mn**. Formulas, ba^ 

^ upon the residual charges of certain atoms, are given in 

unsuitable material pro* explanation of the union of Mn with the compds. studied 
" ■ C, H Richardson 

Addition (0 the article Qulnone gelatin gels Janos 
Bochholcx KollaulZ. 73, 237(1933), cf. C. A 29, 
4238* — Toluquinone but not naphthoquinone nor anthra- 
quiDone forms a gel of the type previously described 

Oscar T Quimby 

Supplementaiy remarks on our article The eSect of 
, various metal compounds on gelatin E. Eidd and Tb 
the process of j Schachowskoy. Kollnd-Z 73, 236(1035); cf C d 29, 
and (Tti)t>x 8392« — Prrferaical with Kiintzel (cf C. A 30,15*). 

Oscar T. Quimby 

The diffusion of colored substances in gelatin and the 
morphology of their reactions with electrolytes Suzanne 
Veil Bull SBC chtm {6], 2, 18.30-2(1935), cf C d 29, 
2424* F L Browne 

Diffusion in gelatin and rythmic precipitation of mag- 
nesiiun hydroxide G Ammon and R Amnion Kolhtd- 


of miration for aU micelles within the fiber, the solo of ■* z. 73. 204-19(1935) —Quant studies were made ai 
the whole fiber mass Ukes place spontaneously at a <«. the ryUniic ppln of Mg(OH)i resulting from 

Urn degree of miration This case is approached m the - - — . .. 

soln of nitrofibers (Cell)Tn >n acetone and of (Tn)i> 
in MeOH In the soln of (CeU)B in acetone the pbe> 
nomenon is hidden by the great effect of the fiber betero* 
geneity of the prepns In the soln of lutrocelluloses prepd 
with HNOi HiSO. HtO muCs. an unknown substance X 


plays 
and ' 


diffusion of NlCoiI into gelatin gels contg bromothyrool 
blue indicator and MgCIs Various conctu of geUtm 
(C - 0 to 14 g /lOO cc HjO) and MgCIj (c - 0 to 1C g / 
100 ec HiO) were used with a fixed conco of NH*OH 
(23% aq NHi) The quantities measured were (1) the 

— : ■■ — z- “. ’ i i distance F the NHiOH boundary (indicator) had traveled, 

s an MpoT ant role mpreyeming the soln of dimtro- j /o) ,he disuace y of each Mg(OH)i band measured 
tnD:tro<eUul^ Therefore the eff«l of the geo- center from zero position and (3) the time f at which 


metric arrangement of the nitroesters is the micelles upon 
the soln processes of the prepns does not prevail. Four 
references Karl Kammermeyer 

Ideal and real egg white solutions G Ettiseh and R 
Havematm Z physti. Chtm A174. 190-221(1935) — 
If quartz suspensions are allowed to sediment in egg-white 
^lu the max sediment vol occurs in isoelec solns 


.. position and (3) ll 

each baud formed The law of Morse and Pierce ( 
physth Chem 45 , 589(1903)), YI’^/T — X a const , was 
verified for NH<0H ddfusion in absence cf JAgCit, n> 
the presence of MgCIi K decreased for the first fi brs ■ 
but became practically const thereafter. Likewise y! 

a ciwt. WM approx, saasfied after 3-4 hrs 


The simple sediment vol method tor detg the isoelec pt. 6 Both K Md i were larger if KILOH diffused upward 


■ refined by the intr^uction of the sediment vol differ- 
ence (A5V) If the AffP IS measured in ovaCbumin- and 
serum albumin-quartz suspension in relation to the 
protein cones , shove s eertsin conen a relation between 
theA5Kmaz and the protein conen appears Proiu the 
course of the pa of egg white sola a relation is obtained 
between conen and isoelec. pt above this boundary 
conen From this detn. of the isoelec. pt as well as the 
change in cataphoretic migration velocity of quartz sus- 
pension It IS found that a reciprocal action takes place 
between the isoelec protein mols as soon as a definite 
conen IS passed The nature of this reciprocal action 
may be explained through a reciprocal action potential 
based on the electrolj'tic theory of egg-white solns Many 
other phenomena may be thus explained Thus egg white 
solns can be divided into those in which the powers of 
reciprocal action are present (real solns ) and those m 
which they are not (ideal solus ). R II Baecbler 

The combination of bivalent manganese with certam 
protems, ammo acids and related compounds Raymond 
K. Main and Carl L. A Schmidt /. Gen Physiol 19, 
127—47(1935) — The criteria of complex formation among 
these substances were, (o) equil between the test sub- 
stance and Mn** dissolved in aq buffered sola and iso- 
nitrosoacetophenone m CHClj, (6) the electrophoretic 
migration of Mn m the presence of the test substance at 
varying pa values; (c) anomalous titration Classy of 
substances that possess the necessary groupings to form 
,Ma complexes are hydroxy monoearboiyiic acids 
tic, gluconic), dicarboiylic acids (oxalic, matonic), 
hydroxy di- and tricarboxylic acids (eitne, tartanc). 
dicarboxyUc ammo acids (aspartic, glutamic), certam 
inorg acids (H»PO«, H.SO<), certam phosphoric acid- 
contg compds .(niKteic, glycerophosphonc) , certain 


loslead of downward The Schlea'isner relation, - ■ 
» gaconsl (C. A. IS, 2991), applied from the beginning 
As required by these two laws, it was found that 
m where /. and /. _ » are the times required lor the nth 
and the preceding band to form From the above laws 
(here follows the relation of Mikhalev, Nikiforov and 
Sbemyakm (C. A 28, 2394*), namely, (iy/A/)Ay “ 
i(g — f)/(j 1) “ a const , which was alM verified 

7 withm the region of k constancy. The implication of 
Christiansen and Wulff (C. A 28, 6947') that (dy/A0d7 
IS a const, dependent on MgCl> conen was not supported 
Oscar T. Quimby 

T^nisswn-wave theory oI penodie reactions 
F. M Sheruyakia J Gen Chem (U. S S R ) 5, 943-9 
(1935), cf C. A. 29, 3901* — A discussion of the applica- 
tion of wave equations of de Broglio and Schrddinger to 
g the mechanism of formation of Liesegang rings, as worked 
out fay Shemyakm and co workers (cf Chr^tiansen and 
Wulff. C A 28,6047*). S L. Madorsky 

Theory of physicochemical periodic processes A A 
\^tt and F. M Shemy^m J Gen Chem (U S S. R J 
5 , 814-17(1935) , cf . C. A 29, 6487* —It is shown raathe- 
matumUy that peri^ic changes of conen (Liesegang rings, 
periodic salting out, chemotaxis) take place, with time, 
in systems A AB, A -h AB sa AiB, AiB + 

9 B t^ZAB, where A is the external component, l c .the 
diffusate, B is the mtemal component, i e , the dif- 
fused substance uniformly distributed through the medium 
At AB the product of reaction between A and B, and 
AtB a reaction component of a complex or adsorptive 
nature S L. Madorsky 

A atudy of periodic reactions by the method of physico- 
chemical analysis, VI F. M Shemyakm, E, A Foki^ 
and P. P. Mikhalev. J. Gen Chem (U. S S R ) 5. 
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Refractometnc lavcstigatioa of aqueous solutions of t 
salt inirtures The sjstem BaCl> + KCl G. Spam and 
I? Popper Z physik Chem B30, 113-16(1935); cf. 

C ^. 28, 5314’ — Measurements were made of n and d. 
for aq solns of a BaClt and ICCl mist at 21 ^ Od)3’* 
The change of sp. refraction with eompn indicates the 
presence of the complex compds (BaCh)!^ and 
r Cl, "IBa 

L HjOji: G >r Morphy 9 

Viscosity of solutions of salts m methanol. GnoneB 
Tones and Holmes J Fomwalt / An Chrm Soc. 57, 
>011-5(1935), ci C A 27,1801; 28, 7108’ —The abs 
d (expressed in terms of the Root equation for aq. solo ) 
and relalise suscosities of varying concns of the K hahdrt 
and NHiCl were detd in MeOH The Jones and Dole 
equation held only to 0 01 if The Oosanger and Puoss 
equation was belter for intermediate concns All the 
solns showed the "Gruneisen effect'* and all hate a 3 
Mscosiiy greater than that of pure MeOH HEP 
Viscosity of aqueous solutions of electrolytes t(. A 
comparison of the specific ionic viscosity with other ionic 
properties of homologous elements Hans Tollert Z 
pkynk Chem A174. 23(M6(1935) , cf C A 29,3217’ — 
The sp lomc viscosity of the alVali metals and of the halo- 
gens Iras compared grapiiKaVy and mathematically with 
newly detd ionic properties The trend of lomc viscosity 4 
in 0 1 W conen agrees with the trend of the lattice energy 
of the alLab chlondea, the ionic radiations in solid lattice, 
the hydration and heat of hydration with exception of the 
Na value, and in the alLali series the energy of ionization 
From this it may be deduced that the hydrated ions and 
free water are ts eqml which u a function of the sp. no 
R. H Baecbler 

Some physieechenuctl studies of organoinetallic and 
furaa compounds U'lUard E Catlm. I<nea SMt CoU ^ 
/ Stx 10, 63-7(lW5). — A. rraetirtlirt 0/ 

haltdes end svper-eramalie properlits ef /uron —If the 
aetivity of BuCl is one, the activities are 2.furylmetbyl 
chloride 31S4, 5 tutfo-2 fiuylmethyl chloride I3,7<^. 
2-furoylmethyl chlonde 98,230, 2*tetraby<lrofurylnie(hyi 
chloride 0 025, Y*(2*furyl)propyl chloride 2 51 and v 
{2-tetrahydrofuryl)propyl chlonde I 33 Halogens at- 
tached to the furan nng are inert. B Persekert 0 / t«mt ^ 
Juront —The values of the parachors were furan 160 A 
2 tneihyUuran 199 8, 2,5-diinethylfuraQ 240 6, 2-nitro. 
furan ^0 8, 2-bromafuraii 212 6, 2 furfuryl ale (HiO- 
sol ) 216 9, 2'/urfiayl ale (H,0 insol ) 216.2, 2-taHaryJ 
methyl ether 2G0 8,2 tetrabydrofurfuryl ethyl ether 321 j, 
2.furfural, 212 5, ethyl 2 furcate 309 6 and 2.furluryi 

2- furoate 398 9 This supports the diolefin formula or a 
related structure. Probably, there is a dynamic equd. 
of several forms C. /eBirofiori censlcnli of some octds 
of the furan serxes and supir-aromaUe properties of futon 
—lomzation coasts (XIO’) werecalcd from measure- 
ments on half-neutralized solns of the acids as follows 

3- chloro 2 furoic 204 1, 5-chloro-2-furoie 147 4, S-bromo- 
2 fuToic 144 3, 5 iodo-2'furoic 116 0, 3,4-dichlor0'2 fnroic 
400.3, 3,5-dichloro 2 furoic 377 4, 4,5-dichloro-2-fuTtnc 
248 G, 3,5-dibronio-2 furoic 320 8, 5-nitro-2-furoie 870, 
5-methyl-2-furoic 38 12, 2-methyl43 furoic 2 94, 2,4- . 
dimethyl-3 furoic 2 79,2,5-dimethyl.3-furoic 2.290, inuco- 
bromic 5.20, furylacrylic 3.83, 2 furoic 73.2, 3-furoic 11 3, 
and thiophene-2<arboxyhc 34JI0. D RelaUie trathn- 
lies of some organomelathe compounds — Seaclivrties of 
organometallic compds of elements of groups 2, 3, 4 
and 5 of the periodic table can be measured by adding to 
an acid of suitable strength and soly an excess of the 
organometallic compd and following the reaction by extg 
the unchanged acid by HiO The relative reactivities are 
PbEt, 0. PbPh, 66, ffgPh, 57, BiPh, 40, PbPh.Cl 2000, 
when CChCOiH was used at 25®, with HCl at 25®. 
SnEt. 0 9, at 10“ PbEt, 410. SnPh, 75, HgEti 30 As 
catalysts diitomaceous earth and oxygen (or oxidation 
products) greatly increased the rates of reaction. 

F. E Brown 

^e dissociation constants and rotations of some o- 
substituted ethylamines J Marvin Burch lottsa 5lo<c 


CoU. J. Sex 10, 55-7(1935) —In ibis study secondary 
^tylamine, a-benzylethyl^me, a-p-tolyletbylamine, 
a-phenylethylamme, and a-^-dipbcnylethylamine were 
pnpd and resolved according to published directions, 
and a-eKklorobenzylethylamine was prepd and resolved 
for the first time. Rotations of the pure ammes, of the 
McOlI, EtOH and C«Hi« solns of the amines, and of the 
amine hydrochlorides in MeOH were measured with a Ha 
arc as the bgbt source The mol rotations of the amme 
hydrwhlondes m MeOH were lower than that of the 
amines The mol rotation of d-er-phenylcthylamme in 
MeOH was observed while it was being neutralized in 
steps by gaseous HCl UTien mol. rotation was plotted 
against pa, the curve resembled an electrometric titration 
cuiAc except that the greatest slope occurred at half 
neutralization of the amme. The dissocn. consts. at half 
neutralization of the a-substituted ethylammes (A), 
mentioned above, were detd. (cf C A. 28, 4378') in 
MeOH TS'hen the radical substituted in A is varied the 
mol. rotation varies The change from the phenyl group 
to eyclobexyl group produced a change of mol rotation 
from H^9 4 to —4 06 at 15*. The other substituents 
product changes of less magnitude The magnitude of 
the change was a function of elec, properties of the sub- 
stituent. IMien dissocQ consts of A in MeOH, of the pn- 
mary amines in HiO and the dipole moments of the chlo* 
tides ID C<Ha were compared with the mol rotations of A, 
with but few exceptions, a decrease in the dissocs consts 
of the ammes, or an increase in dissocn const, of the 
acid, or a decrease m the dipole moment of the chlonde 
corresponded to an increase 10 the mol. rotation of the 
acme As. E. E. Brown 

The telahve strengths of acids in butyl alcohol l.cUnd 
A Wooten and Lmis P. Hammett. /. Am. Chem 
S>c. 57, 2289-96(1935) —A method of measuring relative 
strengths of acids m BuOH is developed by which S3 
representative carboxylic and phenolic acids are measured 
Tbe effect of a substituent upon the variation m relative 
strength with changing medium is discussed 

H W. Leahy 

Statistical treatment of strong electrolytes S Levine 
Proe Pop. Soc (London) A152, 629-60(1935) —The 
method of Kramers (C A. 21, 1746) was used m a statis- 
tical meeb treatment of strong electrolytes The dryvu 
tioos from the mverse square law due to sain and b Vydn* 
Uon effects on the HiO dipoles, and to polarizati>*g'js, nt 
der Waals, and exchange forces between typical i ions ' 
and J IS accounted for by a correction term |7or a tit 
expression for energy of interaction The adc ah^ of 
term is equiv. to a modification of the dielecl.if( (oust P 
to P — 4 , where I depends upon £.( and is a f-^/^auoacf 
coDcn and temp When the proper form for S la',. 
the method proposed should describe the properties of 
solns. of strong rieclrolytes CEP. Jeffreys 

'Tbe diffusion of strong elecbolytes Sciji Kaneko 
J. Chem, See .Tafiav Sfi, rS J’Auf i265 

(1935) T. Katsurai 

Ionic migration as a molecular kmetic problem A 
Magnus Z pkysii Chem. AI74, 262-8(1935) — The 
const migration velocity of ions m an dec. field isezplained 
by tbe assumption that the ions are accelerated in the 
dnection of the elec fidd between 2 collisions with mols 
of the solvent and are again retarded by the collision The 
mean free palh can be caled from observations of ionic 
mobility w faich, especially in the case of small and biialeflC 
tons, is much smaller than the mol -kmetically caled 
values Tliese deviations can be explained on tbe basis 
of the dipolar structure of the solvent R H B 

Concentrated solutions I Electnc conductivity, ns- 
cosl^ and density of molten NR,Ag(IfOi)i and its con- 
centrated solutions M.S Skanavi-Gngor’eva and E B 
Shteram. J Qen.Cktm (U.S S. R ) 5.799-806(1935) -- 
The eqniT. cond of molten NH,Ag(NO,)» at 110®, 112 , 
H3®,ll5®.118*,120*andl23“wasfoundtohe0 1 34,0 142, 

0 150, 0 156, 0 16S, 0 174 and 0 1S7 reciprocal ohms, resp 
ita viscosity, //;®i«., at 110®, 120® and 124®, was 12 Oo, 
10 62 and 9 95, resp , where I is tune of flow of fused salt 
and f®iw. IS time of flow of HjO at 100®, through the 
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Oitwald Viseomeler. Elec, cond., %TSCosity and d of 1 
solns of this salt were also studied in concns. from 41.80 
to 100% at temps, of 25-112®. Coned, solos, of NH«Ag- 
(NOt)t represent very complicated systems. No explana- 
tion IS given of the nature of curves representme vana- 
tions of elec, cond., viscosity and d withconcn or temp 
S L. Madorsty 

Conductance of some acids and other solutes In pyri- 
dine. Itfansel M. Davies Trans. Faraday Sat 31, j 
1661-7(1935) — From cond measurements in pyndtne 
the following dissocn coasts were detd for !!CIO«. 
HNOi and HI, 7 55 X lO"*, 4 90 X 10"* and 6 9 X 10“*. 
resp Picryl chloride gave very divergent values for cond 
I or BrCl a value of A’ = 1 30 * 0 02 X 10'*wasobtained 
m-C»Hi(NOt)j had only a «lifht cond CiHa(NOf)t 
reacted with pyndme, developed a red color and gave a 
progressively mcrcasing cond A mean value of 1 6 X 
I0~‘*for BzOH teas obtamed from very low cond values i 
CEP Jeflreys 

ConductiTity of strong electrolyte Supplement Sciji 
Kanefco j Chtm Soc Japan 56. 1320-2(1935), cf 
C .d. 29, 0819*— Math T Katsurai 

Conductance measurements of dilute solutions. M 
HlasVo end A ^lit6wna Aoctmii Ckem 15 , 273-82 
(1935). — The method used and previously desenbed by 
the authors (C A 29, G127‘) permits measurement of the 
conductance of very dil solns (10 ' AO The limiting •* 
conductance of <i(OH)i, Sr(OH)i, Ba(OH)i and TlOH 
IS detd directly The mol conductance of Mg(OH)t 
and AgOII agrees closely with the limiting conductance 
The latter is attained in solns ’ 2 X 10'* N CatOH)*, 

5 X 10-‘ N Sr{OH)„ 1 X 10" N Ba(OH),. 2 X lO" A’ 
T1 OH, 3 X 10"* N AgOn, withm an exptl. error of 08% 
These agree within 0 2% oi the calcd values by the Kohl* 
rauseh formula If 200 2 is the velocity of OH”Mg**. . 
Sr+*, Ca**Ba++. Ag* and Tl’have values of 50, 00 1, * 
00 3, OS 05, 03 3 and 78 7 The conductance coefTs 
(fji ■ Xi-.Xw) differ by 0 5-1% from those calcd by the 
M. Onsager formula, and the order of magnitude is the 
followng NH.OH < IfgOH < Mg(OH), < Ca(OH), 

< Sr(OH)i< Ba(OH),< TICK < LiOH < NaOfK KOIl 

< RbOII < CsOH. J F Matejcxyk 

Effect of temperature on borax solutions in the presence 

of polyhydne substances and organic acids S M 6 
5feliia. Proc. And Set. Untied ,fgrtf Oudh, 

Indus 5, 40-0(1035). — The effect of many polyhydne 
ales, and org. acids on the change in Pii of borax solns 
with temp, was investigated The behavior of the mut 
and simple borax solns was due simply to a change in 
the degree of hydrolysis of Na borate with temp 

CEP Jeffreys 

Methods for detenffnlng pn H Bnickner Z anal 
arm. 103, 285-92(1935).— A review T II ’’ 

The contact layer between solutions V, Cupr Chem 
Listy 29, 253-7(ln French 257); ColUclion Csechoslov 
Chem. Communieahans 7, 445-W(1935) — A graph is 
presented m which the sum of 3 diffusion potentials 
V + vi + vi * Pi/Ri -f- Ri/R, -f R,/Ri is plotted against 
time, hleasurcraents were made in capillary tubes of an 
app. designed for the purpose, m which A was 1 0 fV 
HCl, A, was 0 01 iV KCl, and A, was 0 5 N HQ contg - 
a 0 005 A’conen. of Ka. Dunng the first 15-30 nun of 
contact between the solns., irregularities in the sum of 
potentials continued to exist because of changes in compn 
m the layers of contact; after these irregulanties sub- 
sided, the sum of the 3 potentials t -f- ri -f- tj became aero 
for as long as 40 hrs.; between the 40tli and 60th hr., 
the sum of the potentials rose to —1 50 ^ 0 4 mv. Since 
the Planck equation gives a sum of potentials equal to 
lero only m special cases the Henderson equation, which 9 
depends upon a mixed layer at the xone of contact, shows 
+ vi “ 0 only when the R, (inserted between 
and icj) is a mtxt. of fJi and The results confinn 
the hypothesis stated by Planck that after the sotns. are 
m contact a mixed layer exists long enough to compute 
me potentials by the Henderson equation; later, theraix^ 
layer becomes a diffilsion layer. This transformation of 
layers occurred after the 4th hr. of contact. The diffusion 


potential computed from Planck's equation was —1.40; 
the exptl. values after the 40th hr. were —1.60 mv., but 
ginco the electrolytes were diffusing at this tune into wide 
portions of capillary tubes a closer approach to the com- 
puted vmluc was not possible. The results also agree with 
those of Shu-Tsu-Chang Frank Maresh 

The electric activation of passive iron wues is nitric 
add Ralph S. Lilhe /. Gen Phystol. 19, 109-26 
(1935) —The characteristic intensity-duration curves for 
passive Fe wire in HNOj soln resemble those for irntable 
living tissues with moderate speeds of response to stimula- 
tion The intensity of the current required for activation, 
and its mimmal effective duration for a given intensity, 
increase rapidly with increase of HNOj conen To brief 
currenrs, die responsiveness of the wire is low immediately 
after activation, responsiveness then returns progressively 
to Ihc original level, following a time curv e which resembles 
that for living tissues during the relative refractory 
period The responsiveness to brief currents is decreaseil 
reversibly by surface-active compds , the degree depend- 
ing upon the conen of the compds Under somewhat 
special conditions, Fe wire, like im table tissue, is activated 
by the Interruption of a flowing const current. 

C H Richardson 

The proof of the law of mass action in fused solutions 
potential measurements L Holub, F Neubert and 
F Saucrwald Z flijrtfc Ckem Ai74, 161-98(1935).— 
Through the potcntiometnc detn of the equil const and 
activity ratios m the reaction between metals and their 
molten salts assumed mol wts can be venfied as well as 
coasts and ratios detd analytically The Lorenz- 
van kaar law (MA L) docs not hold The smallest devia- 
tion of (he mean value of the const compared to the 
elecincatly detd. const, is 25% When the consts of the 
ideal ilAL are correct it is not necessary for the par- 
ticipants in the reaction to be m the state of ideal soln 
If the IJAL consts are calcd from the equiI. with pre- 
ponderantly noble metal a better agreement inth thedec- 
trochcmlcolly detd const is obtained The theoreticolU 
indicated approach to agreement between ideal and 
electroclicmically detd. consts obtained by detn. of the 
soln Is prevent m 2 cases (Pb-Sn-Cl with 0 45% Pb and 
Pb-Sn-CI) Comparison of consts detd. elecuochemi- 
calfy from Danicfl chains wit h those obtamed by comhming 
individual activities show no agreement. Evidcatly 
individital activities cannot be detd. electrochemically 
because of irreversibility of the dectrodes. Comparison 
of values obtained by varied assumptions of mol. size 
shows that those giving the most nearly const, mass-action 
qiiolicnts ilo not always show the most probable reaction. 
Simple and ns'oed mols as well as ions are present to- 
gether R. H. Baechler 

Appbeabon of the law of mass action in the synthesis 
of d-glucosides. I Vintilcscu, C. N. loncscu and A. 
Ku>k Bui soe ehirn. Aomonia 17, 137-50(1935); 
cl C A. 29, 4390**. — Correct application of the mass law 
IS accomplished only by consideration (besides the usual 
factors) of (1) the displacement of the equil. d'glucose j=s 
a-glucose in tlie presence of ale , and (2) the specificity 
of 5-glucosidasc. W J. Peterson 

Law of equilibrium displacement. Paul Renaud and 
Ernest Baumgardt. Compl rend. 201, 1129-31(1935). — 
Arguments are adduced showing the validity of Le 
Cliatclier's pnnciple, and the invuhdity of Braun’s criti- 
cisms thereof (Z. piijsit Chem 1, 259(18^)). Cf. 
Planck, C. A . 28. 3629* C. A. Silberrad 

Fonsatioa of amorphous sulfur. U’awrzynicc Jacek. 
Rocsaiib Chem IS, 258-72(1935) — A theoretical con- 
sideration of the velocity of formation of amorphous S 
from NajSiOt and HCl. j. F. Matejezyk 

Steric factor of bimolecular association reactions C. E. 
H. Bawn. Trans Faraday Soc. 31, 1536-47(1935).— 
The stenc factor is related to the probability of the transi- 
tion state, and it is concluded that the small stenc factor 
of blmd assocn. reactions between complex mols. com- 
pared with those of atoms or simple mols. anses from the 
decreixed probability of the transition state in these 
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casu. Applicatton of these views to rupture of lotiR-chaut 1 

tuoU IS discus<!cd C C. I’. Jeffteys 

ne lesetivlty of bslogefi compounds III Tbe 
velocities of resction, energies of activation, and proba- 
bility factors for the reaction between 2,4'dtnitrobroiBO- 
benzene and some aromatic primary arsines Attar 
SiCfhandD 11 Peacock J Chem ioe 1935,1410-11 — 
Crptl data for the reaction between 2,4 (NOiltCtlli'Dr 
and PbNHf and m- and p CH|CalI)NHi in CtOll soln. ^ 
were obtained wbicb indicate that the diUcrence m re- 
action velocity IS partially, or wholly, due to a difference 
m the probability factor IV The effect of the addition 
of inactive substances on the rate of reaction, eaerfy of 
activation and probability factor /bid 141J-i2.— Addn 
of Cvlt\i bad no effect on the vcloctty contt while C»tUN- 
fClIilt had the ereatest efficl AU efTcctivc coinpds. 
contained the Ctifi nucleus Their dipole tnotnenla did 
not seem related to effect If. W. teahy : 

Mechanism of, and constitutional factors controlling, 
the hydrolysis of carboxylic esters VII> Cyclopeotane- 
dicarboxyhc esters Attempted cheek on the calculetioo 
of molecular dimensions Christopher K Ingold and 
HOG Mohfhenn J Ciiem Soe 1935. 14S_>-C. cf 
C A 29, 77C3’ —The hydrolysis of the Me esters of 
cii- and tranj>cyclopcntane>l,2 and'l.S-dicarboaylic acids 
by KaOfl was studied The expil data ctmCtrm the 
validity of the correction for local elec efficts, but devja- ' 
twns remain H W. Leahy 

A reaction-mechanlsin study— action of (used todium 
amide on mono-, di- and tnmethylammes If Shipley 
Iry and Wilbur V Culp flee iw <kim 54, £35-4(1 
(IW5) —If NaNHi and NaOIl have a ehetn relation 
similar to the relation between CltiVUi and ClIiOH. the 
type equation for the reaction bctMccn NaNHtSnd amines 
should be analogous to the type of reaction between KaOff . 
and ales This equation for the former case ts thus R(II)a 
+ nNaNHt — R(NJlNa). + nil, For the first 3 
amines, then, the reaction equation is C(I>NfIt + 
NaNUi — KaCN -f NKi +211,. (Clt,),KH +2NaNlf, 
— 2NaCN + NIIj + 4U,. and (ClliliK +3NaNU,— 
3NaCN + NH, + <Jn, CHjNlf,and(CH.)i>mi«act«tl.rt 
accordance with the equations to the extent o( 05% of the 
themetical (Cnt),N did not react This can be ex- 
plained by assuming the formation of the NI(< compd os < 
the first step TTie dissocn const , which measures the 
basic property, of (CH|),N it too small to allow the 
formation of the NIL compd, Arthur A. Vernon 

Mechanism of hydrolysis in soluhons of salts of heavy 
metals Marguerite Quintin Compt reni 2D1, 117&-8 
(1035) —The law of the piopoMionalily of the actmty 
of the metallic cation to that ol 11* established empiricatly 
in the case of MSO. and M(NO,)„ M - Cu. Cd or Zn. . 
(cf. C A. 22, 2007) applies to more strongly hydrolyzed ‘ 
solns , e g , of CdCI,, and is attributed to formation of a 
complexion, e.g.CdCJ, (OH)," orM(SO.)(OJf J(ILO)- 
C. A SiWicfTad 

The diffusion of gases through metals II Diffusion 
of hydrogen through aluminum C. J SmithellsandC !■'. 
Ranslcy Prof Hoy 5cc (London) A152, 70rr-13{l035); 
cf C A 29, 4901* —H diffuses through A) at mcasoraWe 
rales at temps above 400* The rate depends on the , 
state of the surface The highest rate, obtained with 
surfaces freshly scraped m If, falls off rapidly, and after 
some hrs reaches a steady value (atMiut Vie (he original) 
which corresponds to the low rate of an anodically oxi- 
dized surface The effects of temp and pressure are 
represented by Richardson's equation L. H S 

Xmebes of the displacement of silrer from silver 
nitrate solutions by metaUic lead F Krzyzaoski Z 
a«or| allttm Chtm 225, 151-C2(J915) —Vertical aur- ■ 
faces of I'l, were exposed to unstir^ sofns of AgNOi, 
and the progress of the reaction was followed by delg at 
lO-mm intervals the Ag* left m the soln. "Ilie ppld 
Aff adheres well, and comparable diffusion effrets are 
maintained. The av spetd of reaction inefcases with 
the eonen. of the AgNO,, reaching a max at approx- 1 if, 
but decreases shamlv hevnnrf Ihat n^.n, XT fne >h» m. 


but increases as tbe reaction proceeds. Tbe amt, of te- 
scuon per unit area of Pb varies directly as the rocen of 
tbe Ag^, indicating a reaction of the 0 order Temp 
coeds were found to be independent of the initial conen 
J. If Reedy 

Temperature coefficients Id the acid hydration of lodiiua 
pyrophosphate Samuel J. Xiehl and Tdward Clauuea, 
Jr. J.Am Chem Soc 57. 2284-0(1(135).— At t)ie temps 
30*, 45*. GO*, 75* and DO*, the velocities of hydration lor 
0 125 Af solns of NaiVjOi lOlLOirt the presence of 050031, 
0 425 hi nod 0 350 Af tlC) were detd The pyrophosphate 
was detd. by pptn of the Zn salt m carefully regulated 
acid conens The data ore fairly well reptesented by the 
equation, it - -KG gOO tog X - C8 U3 + 109 69()X - 
42 818 V*, wheee X is the fcaetwei. of the pycophosphate 
tinchang^ Temp coeffi calcd for 15* intervals range 
from 3 4 for lolirval 00-75* in 0 SOO Af HCl to 7 0 for 
the interval 45-30* in Off V) A/ HCl. tVTien the velocity 
(onsts are pjolied against l/T* they are connected by a 
straight hue. If the values of Q at 15* intervals are rated 
they are within the usual limits of constancy. 

r. B Brown 

Noaadiabatjc reactions The decomposlbon of NiO 
AHcn E Siearn and Henry Eyring. J, Chem Physut 3, 
778-85(1933) — faptl and theoretical abs rales for the 
Donodiabaiic decompn N,0 — N, + O agree well. The 
ami of chem inertia prevent in other reactions involving 
the siflgfet-tfiplet transition of O Is considered A con- 
veatent method is given of constrocting potential fuRciwns 
for polyat. inols whkh fit the spectroscopic data, and 
which reduce m the proper way for the various dusocn 
processes; It IS appliwf to the N,C? mol O M P- 
Effect of bydrogeo ion conceotratlon oa ozldatioa- 
reduction reactions A K. Dabko, Z. ancU. Chem, 103, 
08-103(1935). . W. T. If 

Quantum mechanics and klneiies of organic ebeolea) 
reactions C N Hinihelaood. Suit, lee ehm {5], 2, 
17f«V-00(J935) —A Jrtiure OMR 

The priznary process of photothemics) and thnraal ds- 
compoaition of asomethane h. Patat Natunnises- 
sefaj/ten 23. 801(193*,) —Results of Fotbes, rt of. (C. A. 
20, 7810*) were confinned, deeompn. of aiomethane 
between 20* and 22C* is not a chain reaction. By use of 
3GC ms light, )U-CD0 mm. If g pressure, a zero temp coed 
of the photoreaclion was found The primary reaction 
takes place as AlCiNi - 2Me + N»; this was proved by 
the deeompn. of Afe,0 (160-000 mm ) m the presence 
of irraduted Me>N. (10-30 mm ) at 230-208*. Free 
Me radicals appear but do not form chains; hence the 
aclivalson energy for Me + MeiNi is more than 20 kg - 
cal Likewise a stable MeN, radical does not exist, 
therefore tbe thermal deeompn follows the same pattern 
(AUenandSickman, C A. 29. 7245') 

B. j. C. van def Hoeven 

Tbe velocity of decomposition of diazo compounds In 
water. XVlii B 'Yamamoto J, Soc. Cnem, ini , 
Japan 38, Suppl binding 528-32(1915); cf. C. A. 29. 
64112'.— Exptl results are reported on the deeompn 
velocities, at 0-100*, for p,p’-tetraxodiphenyl chloride, 
>,P'-tetraxo-o,o*-<liiolyl chloride, o.o’-dimetboxy-P.P'-te- 
ttazodiphenyl chloride and o,a'-<liiulfO'p,p'-teirarodi- 
phenyf chloride The velocity consts. K X W* at O’ 
wer« 1 00.7 04. 0 158 and 2ff4. resp K. K 

Th« igiag and stabili^ to bgbt of ferrous oxide hydrates 
fa tbo presence and aoseace of alkali nitrates Oskar 
Baudisch ffer. «8B, 2046-0(1935); cf tt’eloandBau- 
disch, <7 A. 28, 7102* — Fe(Oir), and FeCO, can be 
keptinconUctwithaq solns ofKNOjinsealedcontainers 
lor many months without reduction of nitrate or oxidation 
■ of Fe provided that they are kept in the dark and the 
system H absolutely free of O, After auch aging, ex- 
posure to sunlight lor 3 weeks develops color due to 
r«/}t. The light energy splits off atomic O Item the 
nitrate which oxidizes the Fe The resulting nitrite rrtcti 
at once with excess Fe'*'* and further reduction of the O-N 
compds takes place governed by the Pa of the medium 
P, L. Browne 

Sorption phenomena and chemical processes. VII 
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on of pennutoid reactions. I. Putilova. J. Gen. ^ line, uidtcalinK impossjbihty of scpg. bea^ water from 
m nt S S R) 5. 634-7/1935); c/. Lipatov and ordmary water by fractional freerin?, J.H. Reedy 
ninva ‘c A 25 4120 —It was previously shown that Determination of the melting points of calciurn.siion- 


Theory 

Chem. V w. -- 

Sokolos-a. C./t. 25. 4120 —It was previously shown that r . 

Hprs'sw't^t^tbe'V'^ction'const. changes with temp Motropy of phosphorous 

according to van’t llofl’s equation The equation, when and A J. R. Campbell Trans Faraday Soc.H,\X7-7A 
integrated, reads ln(A./A',) » D X (T. - T,)/R X * (1935).— The d . soln tensions, and soly of amorphous. 
fFiX r.) Ai and /Ct being the equil consts at the temps vitreous, and one cr>'St form of i’jOi were intestigated. 
r. and r*. resp., 17 being heat of reaction and R the gas The only homogeneous form, vitreou^has the lowest 
const. Awasdetd at 20' an^d 40* from the eqml amts ..o/i ^ ..fiH .« rT,f^et stable The vitreous 


of Cu adsorbed by I from Cu(0.\c)> solos of varying 
concn The corresponding value of V was ICOO cal 
Direct measurements of U were made hy rubbing I with 
water and mixing the resulting paste with Cu(OAc)i 
soln m a Schottke calorimeter The av result (cMTccted 


soly aadhighestd .and is most stable The vitreous forms 
from amorphous and forms with it a true sofa, of vitreous 
in amorphous It is prepd by heating amorphous for 3 
weeks m a seated tube at 450' The cryst is formed with 
sutreous on heating amorphous at 350-600° for not too 
long a period It is not considered possible to prep, pure 


for the heat of diln of the Cu(OAc)i soln ) was 1576 cal 3 «yst because it arises from the beating of amorphous 


Permutoid reactions, therefore, obey the same laws 
(mass-action law, le Chatclier principle) that govern the 
equil in homogeneous media B Soyenlofl 

Dissoaahon of nickel sulfide D N Tarasenkov and 
A. V. Bogoslovskaya J Gen Chem (D S S R ) 5, 
&56-8(1935) — NiS was prepd by heating a mm of 
powd Ni and S, in the ratio of 5 3, for 13 hrs at 800-50* 
The product was mixed with 10% hy wt of S and heated 
again lor 0 hrs The final product contained 64 12% Nt ' 
Jellincek’s method was used for delg dissocn of NiS 
at 750*, 850* and 900“ Ni sulfide is not a definiteeheiTi 
eompd but rather a solid soln The existence of NiS 
or higher sulfides as definite compds could be detd only 
by a melting diagram of Ni-S (where S > 40%, 1 e . 
by an extension of Domemann's diagram, C A 2, 168C) 

S L Madorsby 


and then pa.sse3 into the more stable sitreous forni 

CEP. Jeflreys 

The meltmg curve of oxygen J H C Lisman and 
W 11 Reesom Physsca 2, 8.19(1935) — For pressures 
from 48 2 to 107 7 kg per sq cm O m 54 90-50 25' abs 
B J C van der Hoeven 

Solubdity of cobalt nitrate m aqueous solutions of utnc 
acid and transition points of Co(NOi)t 6HjO into Co- 
(NOt)t 3H1O A Vald'man and L L Klyachko-Gurvicb 
J Gen Chem (U S S R) 5, 791-4(1935) — The soly 
of Co(NOa)> in aq solns of HNO, was studied at 25* and 
SO* In ihe case of the 25* isotherm, conens of HN0> 
and Co(NOi)t varied from 0 to 39 59% and from 60 .57 
to 21 03%, resp , and the solid phase consisted o! Co- 
(NOi) ClIjO In the case of the 80* isotherm, conetjs. of 
HKO, and Co(NOi)i vaned from 0 to 10 27 and from 67 86 


A critical discussion of some ezpenmental work on . to 0-3 CS%. resp .and the solid phase consisted of Co* 
V e (XO>)t3HtO Points of transformation Co(N0i)i 0H{O-^ 
Co(NOi)i 3H|0 were studied also by the dilatometrie and 
thermometnc methods, also the effect of HXOiConcn on 
the displacement of these pcinls, by the tbennonjetnc 
method, in the interval 37-56' In a neutral soln the 
transition point is 54-5*. m acid solns the points are 52'i 
50*, 48*, 43* and 41* for HNOi conens of 4 3, 104, 16 05, 

, 2C75 and 35 87%, resp IIKOi affects considerably 

measurement of other properties In irrauonal systems 6 the ratio of Co(KO))> and HiO m solns , particularly 

.k... .« -» ... — .. 25» and has a salting-out efieet on the hydrate. On 

satg the solo at SO* and then cooling to 25*, the entire 
soln becomes cryst , and contains 39 5% Co(N0i)i • 
3HA!) and 60 5% Co(NO»)i CHjO. On satg the soln. at 
80* and then cooling to a little above 56", 39 5% of the 
Co(NOi), crysiallires as a tnhydrate To obtain crystn 
of Co(NOj)t6HjO free from Co{NO,)t 3HjO, a soln 


pbysicocheaucal analysis of binary systems 
Ust-Kachkmtscv J Cen Chem (C S S R ) 5, 892 8 
(1035) —A discussion of the exptl work of Kendall, 
Howei and Houdford, Usanovich and of Terpugov, dia- 
grams of compn t'S properties, at various temps , of 
binary systems of the rational and irrational types It is 
concluded that electrically conducting systems may not 
necessarily show a deviation from additivity 

measurement of other properties In irrauonal , 

there ts displacement of max and min. of various proper* 
lies and deviation from additivity Inflection points on 
curves of temp coefi vs properties of irrational systems 
cannot serve as guides for detn of compn of compds. 
formed in a binary system S L MadorsLy 

Znteraal frichon of bmary systems m cnticai zones (of 
layer formation). R V Mertzhn J Cen Chem (U S 


S R )5, S99-!XO{lP3J} — AcrK disoiwsrcrnof T-alafafos’ confg Co(N'Oi)i is prepd at Sri' and on coofing 

theory (C. 4. 4, 402) in regard to the relation between the ' the entire mass crystallizes as Co(NO,)i 6II1O. Another 
geometric form of viscosity isotherms and the nature of the way is to sat the soln with Co(NOi)i at 56* (m p of the 
zone of layer formatjoa of binary systems near the ent bexabydrate) and then Cool the soln. S. L. At 

temp of layer formation. It is concluded that this theory The iroo-oxygen diagram. D P Dogatskil. Melallurg 
IS wrong in assuming that the nature of viscosity isotbenns 10, No 4,64-75(1935) —The diflerences m the results of 
IS independent of the zone of layer formation various investigators, particularly m regard to soly of Te 

< . >. ® L Madorsky m FeO and of Oj in Fe, are discussed H \V Rathmann 

iorm of curves of critical temperatures of bvnaiy mix- Thermal analysis of the system POClr-SO,Ch. G P 
r" z R)5.e LuchmskilandA I Likhacheva Z anorg allgem Chem 

^25, 175-6(1935) —F -p measurements on mixts of 
r •VTOoi*’* of StaUiovskil s formula (cf POCIj and SO-Clj show a eutectic conglomerate at —73 8° 

L.. = <7iv,/lv,(l - *) + Vi*!, where consisting of POCI, -f- 3SOiClj No definite compds are 

V.V, and V, are surface tension of the mixt and the 1st indicated J. H Reedv 

Equdibnum m the system water-magnesium bromide 
r!;. V ' ‘^^* ***^ P®’7* TrcdcrKk H Geiman Ree. Irav chtm 54, 866-7* 

to tWnInnn concavc or convex (1935) —The soly. of MgBr, m II-O was detd. from 


to the compn axis, the form depending 
vi and and the temp coeffs of the 


1 the relation lif -42 7* to ioo' and the m.“p. of MgBi^ 6IlT6 found to°bl 
T>i« f.. . i.L r ' V T> r'”,'", ”■ j'o’' ®0"*ponents 9 172 4*. The temp of cquil between MgDrt 10H,O lee 

a general soln and ts true only for sp«ial cases. 611,0 are the only hydrates that exist and the transition 
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cotnpds and iheir thermal decompn m Ihe aystema of ^ (reater than 0 6.3 mm. The effect of HtO on the rate wm 
collidine-vrater and EtiN-water vras disclosed by the measured. H H Rowley 

method of surface tension The potythenns of surface Decomposition of chloral cafaJyced by nitric oxide. F 
tension of some amme-water systems capable of sepn H VerbocL. Trans Faraday Soc 3I> 1521-6(1935).— 
show properties analogous to those of tautomeric coffipds The decompn. of chloral by NO tt first-order with respect 
This may be explained by the rapid thermal decompn rf to chloral, and the rate increases in direct proportion to 
the cotnpil and the conversion of the pseudottraary the conett. of NO. NiO and Ot have no catalytic effect 
system into the htnary The 2 systems are typically A heat of activation of 37,100 cal. was calcd , theuseofZ 
anotnaJous, because the isotherms show a sharply disclosed ^ squared terms seems to account for the catalyccd reaction 
active branch and 2 faintly developed maxima, shifted CHCla decompn it neatly first-order with respect to initial 
with increase of temp toward he amine C.B. presstirea(5l2*above60mm Thedccompn iscat^yied 

Hotnogenization with amines of some amine-water by NO and the products C. I.. P. Jeffreys 

systems with higher critical temperature of separatioa into Decompositian of acetaldehyde catalyxed by sitnc 

layers R V Mertxlin and V P Ust-Kachktntxev. oxide. F. I[. Verhock. Trans Faraday Sac 31, 1633-6 
/ Gtn Cftem <U S S R ) 5, 904-19(1835) —The (1933) —Decompn. of Acll is catalyxed by NO homo- 
bomogemitng effect of the amines capable of giving in- geocously, but the reaction is complicated by the apparent 
separable mixts with 11,0 on amioc-water systems was supcrpostiion of two effects (1) an induced catalysis 
studied iviih PhNH*-H,0 of the ent temp. J67-8* and 3 uuluted by an oxidation and (2) a simple collisional 
PhNHNH; HiO of crit temp 55* at a temp, interval of catalysis At 480* the reaction is approx of the 3/2 
0-60° m the following ternary systems I£,0-PhNfti- order with respect to AcII, and the rate becomes propor- 
CiHiiN, H,0-PhNIIi CilftN, IliO-PhNHs-PhCHiNHi, tional to NO conen. when NO is in excess A value of 
H,0-PhNnNH^C,Hi,N, H,0-PhNHNIf,-Ci!UN. HX>- 37,30Qcal/g mol wascalcd as the energy of acUvalion 
PhNHNirrFhCHiNH, and H,0-PhNHNHt-PhNH, C. E. P. Jeffreys 

The homogenizing ability of the amines decreases in the Decomposition of acetaldehyde catalyxed by nitrous 
order CtHuN, CttW7. PhCHiNH,, PhNHNK, With oxide I It. \ethoel., Tfanr foroifay 5oc 3t, 1527-31 
increasing temp (40^50°) the homogenizing ability of (1035)— The decompn of Acll is catalyzed by NjO, 
CtTIiN and PhCHiNHi increases, while that of CiHttN * but in clean sihea vessels the decompn is complicated 
decreases No direct connection exists between ibe by a surface reaction At 480* it appears first-order with 
homogenizing action of compds at an acbittanly selected respect to AcU and rises to a max with increasing 
temp and their phys coasts On the basts of the results pressure of NiO With the vessel walls covered with C 
of homogenization ot tbemut PhNHi-H,0, the existence the reaction is of tbe3/2 order for a single espt., and the 
of a lower cut temp in the system is assumed The rate is proportional to {NtO)'/> An activation energy of 
existence ot considerable retrograde soly and the arrange- 39,8iK)caf /g mol wascalcd The NiO is assumed to form 
ment of ctit points on the binodal curves accord welt aa intermediate which acts as a catalyst or chain initiator 
with the previous supposition of the existence of bigUy < AcH decompn catalyzed by 0> is first-order with rupect 
placed false lower ent temps, for a senes of nousiratifyisg to 0» conen The amt of Acii decomposed in the pres- 
amino-water systems Chas Diane ence of a given amt. of Oi u greater the grater the ex- 

System water-pctassiuni tbucysnate Andre Chretien cess of AcH C. L. P. Jeffreys 

and Oscar Koffer Cempt tend. 2Q1, 1131-3(1935)— The thermal decomposition of sugar and its etuiytie 
Asatd sola of KCNSbasnob n .the curve mmg steadily sccelerstioa C. H Riesenfdd and Fr Muller B<r 
to the m p of the anhyd. salt (1772*) There are 2 d8B, 2053-((1935) —The thermal decompn of sucrose 
hydrates KCNS 0 6H1O. stable —29 5* to C 8*. and during 3 6 hrs ’ heating at 150* was detd by dissolvu^ 
KCNS 0 811,0, metastable, —SOI* to —17 75*; and the product in water a^ observing the intensity of color 
3 eutectic points at —29 2* (512%), stable, end ateoftbesoln (caramelization) and the amt of carbonaceous 
—33 2* (64 4%) and —30 06* (612%) metasuble. residue Pure sugar showed tittle carameluatton and no 

C A SJberrad residue DrTien 5% NaCl was mixed with the sugar 

Tertiary system potassium nitrate-nltne aetd-waier caramelization increased and there was a moderate amt 
V I Nikolaev, 8 K Chirkov and A. C Kogan KoM of residue. Addn of FeCl, along with the NaCl failed 
(USSR) IMS. No 7, 23-7.— The field of crysin ol to increase the decompn until it amounted to 0 005% of 
KNOt was studied and the melting curve of the binary Ibe mist, (sugar -)■ NaCl d* FeCli) Greater quantities 
system KNOr-HNO, is given The fields of crysta 0/ of Fe decreased caramelizaiioti but greatly increased the 
ice, KNO, 2ilNOi (potassium trmitrate (1)), HNO, carbonaceous residue In the well-known ezpt of making 
and hydrates of UNO, were studied The tertiary diagram 7 a Jump of sugar bum by spreading cigar ashes over it, the 
IS given. I IS very stable, in the presence of excess IlNO>, Fe in Ibe ash probably is fess important as a catalyst than 

to the dissocg action of H,0, it can be transported thealk salts in the ash P L Browne 

long distances m scaled containers at a temp oearuig 0*. Catalytic properties of rhenium and of soms of its 
5 can ‘oe useft to dota'in pure XNO, and "m^iy coned compounds S D Anisimov, V. Ii'i Xrashenmni'xova 
HNO. (by heating to l(Xi-120*). HNO, of 99 8% was and AI S Platonov. J Gen Cktm (U S S R ) 5, 
obtained A, PestolT 1069-65(1935) — With metallic Re as a catalyst, expls 

The comparative action of mixed catalysts when used were performed on hydrogenation of maleic acid m aq 
for the simultaneous dehydration of ethyl alcohol and e >uln and cyclohexane in EtOH soln , at 1^20°, of cycle- 
ammonia 1 N I. Shufkio, A A, Balandin and Z 1 hexaneat 160*and250*,of C<H«at KW*, 150* and 200*, ol 

Plotkm J Phys Chem 39, 1197-1205(1933) —See I’bNOi at 250* and 300* and of NO at 2I)0*, 250*. 300*. 

C. A. 29, 3584*. 11 Catalytic preparation of moneOiyl- 350* and 4fXl* Cxpts were performed also on debydro- 
aniline N 1 SbuBun, A A Balandin and T T. Duimov genation of EtOH at 200^0°, and on oxidation of NH, 
Jbid 1207-16 —See C A. 29, 33S5* GO At 600*, in the presence of metallic Re, and of CHi at 

The oxidation of carbon monoxide catalyzed by nitroxen 30f>-400* in the presence of Re and K perrbenate Re is 

dioxide R H Cnst and O C. Roehbng /. Am » weak catalyst for hydrogenation, but active lor ilehydro- 

Chem. Soc. 57, 219(>-2203(183S); ef Setmte 80, 338 getuiion of EtOH Catalytic action ol Re on oxidation 

(1834).— The oxidation of CO caulyied by NO, m a P at high temps is hindered by llie forraauon of highly 
Pyiex vessel was measured at 527° The rate-detg vcdatile Re oxides S 1- Madorsky 

reaction at low conen. of the catalyst appeared to be a Catalysii with organic fibers If G Bredig, I 
chain mechanism, and at higher ccocn to be the tiumA GetsUw and H I.ang Btochtnt Z 282 , 6&-88(l9l5| . 

oxidation of NO The rate is first .order with respect in cf. C. A. 26, 6110 —A catalyzer such as Et,NH. which 
0» at high conen of NO, and at low conen. it » propoe- conUms no asym atom, produces only opticatly inactive 
tional to the O, coiicn and also to the second power *4 the zutides, but coupled with an optically active cellulose 

COconen The initial rate w approx proportionat to the fiber rt.acts sieicochemically in a relatively sp manner 

square of the H pressure and IS infinite with the 11 pressure on the substrate Fibers diethyUminocellulosc coo- 
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dense not only bcnzaldfhyde with HCN to optically actixe 1 can be explained by 7 

hWroxy nnrde, but also various other aldehydes. I iber Iredy In the solid state up to 10 k. with J ,1' -1 

catalyzes were made from cellulose and different ba<!es » the rotational ciuantum no. and ui addn , nucUar 

ax ro.„... »„h ...CM „c T. KXS-agS 

well with the thermal calcn. For practical ealens., the 
abs. value of 34 C2# entropy umts is used, this being cor- 
rected by the term In 0 for the entropy of nuclear spin. 
At low temp , the chem const for ortho-D, t\ — —0 CS 
and for normal D, i\ - -0.522 The vapor pressure 
const , s'p - -0 G7( for normal D At high temp , 
%\ - -2 CU and »% - -2 7C, G. M. Murphy 

Calonc and thermal properties of condensed heavy 
hydrogen Klaus Clusius and Ernst Bartholom6. Z. 
phytik Chetn B30, 237 57(1935) — App. is desenbed for 
making certain thennal measurements on D. The follow- 
.■V.. *1/.- mg results were obtained, the second figure m each case 
theassump- i being the corresponding value for H, which was not 
formed with measured in this investigation but is given for comparison 
Heat of voporiration at 194 5 mm llg, 302 3 •*: o 6 cal , 
210 7, heat of fusion, 47 0 » 0 4 cal , 2S 0, heat of 
sublimation at 0“K , 274 t cal , 183 4, 0 >aluc of Debye, 
(Cp)M“,01*, triple point, IS l)5*K , 13 05, slope of the 
fusion curve at the triple point, 40 S kg /sq cm., 30 3; 
mol. svil of liquid at triple point, 23 14 cc , 25 16; mol. 
\o1 of solid at triple point, 20 4S cc , 23 31; zero-point 
energy of lattice, approv 215 cal , 305 The differences 
can all be explained on the basis of the difference of the 
zero-point energies and anharmonicity const in the lat- 
tice vibrations, by assuming the same mtermol forces for 
each G M Murphy 

Ihe critical data of light and heavy water and the 
density-temperature diagrams E H Ricscnfcld and 
eoiuirQm.iuror.ri.iscaian»~i T ^ ^ B30, 01-8(1935); cf 

Tl.X°u"aM SSf'tenlhVD s £ 


catalyzes were made from cellulose and different bases 

- - • •' -• c discussed. 

S Morgulis 

Catalytic decomposition of hydrogen peroxide on dif- 
ferent metals Joseph Weiss. TfOBr. haraday Sot. 31, 
1647-57(1935) —The initial process in the catalytic 
dccompn of IltOi by metals involves a transfer of 1 
electron from the metal to adsorbed HiOi forming the 
radicals Oil and HOj The 2 principal reactions are 
jjjOj 4- _ OH~ + Oil, and HOi ■ HOi + 

<0,1*1 This mechanism is favored by the fact that the 
dccompn is defimtely increased through cathodic polari- 
zation, which decreases the work function of the metal 
The cataljtic dccompn on Au, Ft, Pd, Ag and Znwas 
loscsligated and discussed from this point of 
sonmg by KCN, NajS and CO is e.vplatncd — 
tioii that codrdmation surface compds o 
electron shell* of the inert-gas ij-pe, which practical^ 
present electron transfer from Pt or Pd C E P. J 

Catalytic action of Japanese acid clay I Condensa- 
tion of benzyl chloride and benzene. Tsutonm Kuwata 
J Soc Chfm Ind , Joj^n 38, Suppl binding 605-0 
(1935) — Japanese acid clay is an cffcctisc catalyst m the 
condensation reaction PhjCIIi and p-dibenzylbenzene ^ 
were found in the condensation products, and Che presence 
of 0- and m- compds was suspected The activity of the 
clay was decreased when PciOi and AljO, were removed 
from it with HCl. Prepd. FciOi abo was on effectut 
catalyst Five references Karl Kamincmiejer 

Exchange of heavy hydrogen atoms between hydrogen 
and ammonia K Wirtz Naturutsunschajien 23. 
721-2(1035) — Exchange of D from HD toNH|tscatal>zc<l 
by a Ft wire at 300® — , *- 


content of the IIi after the NHi has ^<n frozen 
(Farkas method, C A 28, 8G57*) The const. K 
(NHiDlIKil/lNn.UUDl - I 9 at 300® Fromspeciro- 
scopic data 1 ^ was csid D J C v d. II 

Meisufement of speeiffe beat of iron at high tempera- 
tures. K. Meliss Areh btsenhullentc 9, 2(19-12(1935) 
—The methods of detn used at present are discus\ed 
as to accuracy and the sp heat is detd for an Fe conig 
0 00% C with an accuracy of 0 05% It is recommended 
to make sp -licat measuremenus relatively msttjd of 
directly, and to refer sp beat to a standard n.atcnal, 
preferably sintcr-corundunt, which is porticuhtly suitable 
for this purpose because of its mech properties. 

M Ilancnhaiii 

The specific beat of AgiHgl, in connection with its 
crystal structure J. A A. Ketelaar Z phystk. Chrm 
B30, 53-00(1935), cl C A 28, — •'* ~" 

heat of AgiHglawas measured belw _ 

modified Nemst method. The curve begins to show 
anomalies at 37® with a transition point at 60 7 * 0 2®, 
where the sp. heat is tlwec times normal The heat of 
transition is 0 29, kg.-cal./mol. lor the homogeneous 
transition and I 04 kg -eal./niol for the heterogeneous 
pan. The "averaged structure" previously described is 
the best e.\planation for both sp heat and cond. changes 


an almost linear function of the const for the pure liquids 
and IS given by •• 374 2 — 2 7ff, where n is the mole 
fraction of D|0 For the latter, It > 371 5®, pk ■■ 218 • 
atm , dk * 0 303 g /cc. The ds of H|0 and DiO are 
equal at 49 5®, where the satd vapors have equal ds., 
and at 370 0®, where the liquids have the same d. 

C. M. biurphy 

Phase equilibria in hydrocarbon systems IX. Specific 
6 heats of butane and propane. B. H. Sage and \V. N. 
Lacey. Jnd. £ng. Chm. 27, 1484-8(1035); cf. C. A. 
29, 4059’.—- The sp. heat at atm. pressure and at 500 
lb /$q. in. was detd. for the range CO® to 220®F. The 
value C, defined as the heat required to raise the temp, 
of the said, liquid by l®r., was detd tor the range 60® 
to 2CI0®F. X. Thermodynamic behavior of liquid miz- 
ir ^ fliivt,# ttwes of butane and crystal oil /5iil. 28, 106-11(1930) — 

-noM Ti.. ^ cover the pressure range from below atm. to 

^ the temp range 70® to220®F. Data 

fAo reported for the relation of sp. vol. to pressure and 

temp., compressibility and thermal expansion of the liquid 
as functions of compn , effect of temp, and compn. on 
bubble-point pressure, sp. heat at const, pressure for 
bubble-point liquid as functions of temp, and compn , 
isothermal change in entropy and in heat content with 
pressure at 220®!'., temp -heat content diagram for liquid 


C M MumW*” ® contg. 40 0% butane and partial sp. heat and sp. vol 
Second vinal coefficient and specific heats' of o^gen component of bubble-point liquid as functions of 

J. A. van Lammeren. Phystca 2, M3-9(1935) —Previous 


detns. were extended (cf. C. ,^1. 2d, SS9) at liquid-Cill. 
temps., from sound -velocity measurements At 86 
and S3 SO ob_s , resp , the values of the 5 function arc 


•point liquid os functions of 
cwnpo F. L. Drowme 

The heats of formation and solution of potassium di- 
thlonale. H. Zeumer and W. A. RoUi Z. anorg, allgtm 
CAfw. 224, 253-0(1035). — For the dccompn., KiSjOi(s) 
— KiSOi(i) -i- S(^(g) the heat absorbed is 5 kg. -cal./ 



Entropy of heavy hydrogen Klaus Chisms and Ernst 
Partholomi. Z. physik. Chem. D30, 258-64(1935)- 
cl. C. ^. 29, 7109*. — The entropy of D at 29S.1®K. 
obtained from thermal data is 33 91, cal /mol./degtee 
(.aicn of this quantity from statistical mechanics and 
spcvlrosdw dam gives 38 08, The difference of 6 06, 


- - — r.. 12^9o.^l3.1, and 

The heat of formation of zme sulfide. Critical remarks 
m Mlxter’s sodium peroxide method. H. Zeumer and 
w a 2, anorg a/lgem. Chem. 224, 257-64(1935) 

2®. 7TTO‘ — The heat of formation of regular 

(d, - 4 0.8,8), detd. by Mixtcr'sNajOjnuthoil, 


W.A.Rotb. 
cf. C. A. 29, 
Znblendc ' 
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is415*09kg -cal The sources of error of the method 
are pointed out All heats of formation of oxides, detd. 
by this method are uncertain, owmg to vanatioa m compn 
of the various melts obtained as end products 

L E. Steiner 


Soly -f p relationships of water solns. satd with 
respect to sucrose and dextrose in relation to the storage 


1 of sherbet and water ice (Leighton, Leviton) 12. Ab- 
sorption law for slow neutrons (Rasetti, rt of ) 3. Ab- 
sorption spectra of the vapors of the monoxides of Cu, 
Fe, Ni and Co and the detn. of their heats of sublimation 
(Trivedi) 3 Absorption spectra of the vapors of the 
iDOnosuI&des of Fe, Xi, Co and Cu and the detn. of their 
heats of sublimation (Trivedi) 3. Velocity of soln of 
Pe in molten Zn (Grubitsch) 9 


3— SUBATOMIC PHENOMENA AND RADIOCHEMISTRY 


W AUBRT NOVBS, JS 

The natural philosophical foundations of quantnin shows that in some cases 90% of the discrepancies of the 
mechanics Crete Hermann Katurviisstnsehajten 23, latter are due to the neglect of the quantum exchange 
718-21(1935) B J C. van der Hoeven The transition probabilities calcd with the functions in- 

Problems of the new quantum theory of the electron . eluding exchange gave a satisfactory reproduction of the 
\iVtor WeissVopf ^toturutsstnschaflen 23, C31-7. C47- '* observed intensities of the Li principal si 


S3, 069-74(1935) — A review discussing Schrodmger't 
equations, relativity, spin, Dirac’s theory.positron theory, 
etc B J C Sander Hoeven 

The neutrino theory of light TI R de L Kronig 
Physica 2, 854-60(1935) — Continuation of a previously 
developed theory (C A. 29. 7175*) B J C v d H 
The Bom theory of the electron Arthur Bramley. 
Scunce 82, 438 9(1935) — The Bom theory of the elec- t 
tron (Bom, Proc Roy Soe A143, 410(1934), Bom and 
Infeld.Rroc Ray Soc A144,425(1934))isd>seussed 

G M P 

Exchanges forces and the structure of the nucleus 
James H Bartlett, Jr Rhys Rev 49,102(1935) 

O M P. 

A quantum mechanical discussion of orientation of 
substituents in aromatic molecules G W B.’heland 


Morns Muskat 
Absorption m mercury high-pressure discharges IV 
Clenbaas Phystca 2, 763-8(1935) — Recent results of 
Fabnkant and rul'vrr (C A 29, 3231') on absorption 
of Hg light in the Hg arc were checked Absorption of 
5461, 5770, 5790 and 5791 A , in a Ilg tube was measured 
The absorption increases with increased c d the ab- 
sorbing tube and with decreasing e d in the emitting 
tube A different interpretation is given to the incom- 
plete results of P. and P The filling up of 2’P levels is 
not const- but increases with the C d. in agreement with 
temp equil requirements B J C. van der Hoeven 
Temperature and gradient of the mercury are W. 
Elenbaas Piysieo 2, 757-62(1935) —The energy used, 
m a htgb-pressure Hg arc is expressed by Z, — A + Pm, 
where m — the amt of Hg per cm of tube length ( C. A 


and Lmus Pauling J Am Chem Soe 57. 2086-95 * 29. 6930*), A represents tbe conduction loss, Bm the 


(1935), cf C A 29, 3599*— By use of the method of 
mol orbitals, a quant, discussion of tbe charge distribu- 
tion in aromatic mols undergoing substitution reactions 
IS carried out, with consideration of tbe inductive effect, 
the resonance effect, and the polantmg effect of tbeattack- 
mg group It IS shown (bat, with reasonable values 
for the parameters involved, the calcd charge distribu- 
tions for pyridine, toluene, phenol, the hatobenxeues, etc , ^ 
are m qual agreement with the expel results regarding 
poMtion and rated substitution, the auxiliary h^othe- 
SIS It made that tbe rate of substitution of the group R' 
for H on the ith C atom increases with increase in the neg 
charge on tbe ith C atom wben R' is m position to react 
Moms Muskat 

Ground state of (H,), the molecule ion (Hi*) and wave 
mechanics O W Richardson Proc. Roy Soe. (Lon- 
don) A152 , 506-14(1935) — The agreement between ' 
values of tbe fundamental consts such as dissocn energy 
of the ground state of the Hi* as detd by observation and 
as calcd. by wave mechanics is discussed critically. The 
properties of H,* predicted empirically from a comparative 
study of various exciled states of Hi are compared with 
those predicted by wave mechanics C E P. J. 

The three center problem I G S Gordadse Z 
Phystk 96, 642 5(1935) — A quantum-mech treatment 
of Ihe If,** ion, one electron in the field of 3 fixed protons, 
IS given A variation method is used, in which (he allow- 
able proper functions are Imear functions of 3 H bke 
proper functions In particular 2 models are considered, 
(1) with tbe 3 protons in aline (2) with the 3 protons form- 
ing an equilateral triangle The numerical caicns will be 
published later B Swirles 

Calculation of the self consistent field with exchange for 
lithium V A Fok and M I Petrashen Cempt rend < 
acad la.U R S S [X. S 1 3,295-6(1935). cf C A. 29, 
13‘ —The wave functions for the normal and 4 cxcit^ 
stales of neutral Li were constructed by the generalized 
self consistent field method (electron exchange was taken 
into account) and the corresponding term values and the 
transition probabilities for the principal senes of Ll were 
A comparison of the observed term values of U 


Taxation loss By assunmg A to be independent of Z> 
and m and using a mean excitation level of Vm volts tbe 
relations between L and T are evaluated For Vm a 
practicnl value of 7 8 v is obtained and tbe gradient G is 
found proportional to L'A m’/u d““/« (L — A)"'/*witb 
d ibe tube diem This leads to a min of (7 depending or 

L for L — 3A > 2S w per cm The 0 values at higher L 
agree well with exptl data In different form tbe derived 
temp -mput relation is T = 40,400/1 [i ~ log(Z> — ()/("] | 
with i 7 5 This relation is, however, not m agree- 
ment with tbe similarity law and an empirical equation 
r > 6025 |L/{8 5 -I- 5 75 m))< > follows the data some- 
what better B J C. van der Hoeven 

The gradient of the mercury high-pressure discharge 
as a function of pressure, diameter and current density 
W. Elenbaas /’A/jico 2. 787-92(1935) , cf C A. 29, 
6830* B J C. van der Hoeven 

Total radiation of super high pressure mercury dis 
charge W. Elenbaas and W de Croot Pkyttco 2, 
807-10(1935) B J C. van der Hoeven 

Mag^cation of photocurrents by emission of secondary 
electrons F M Penning and A A Krmthof Physxca 
2.793-804(1935). B J. C van der Hoeven 

The ionization of a gas at different pressures under 
tbe influence of photons and corpuscular radiation 
J Clay Phyuea 2, 811 16(1935) —In a gas filled vessel 
the no. of ions J produced by corpuscles depends on Pa 
(he pressure required to limit the path of the corpuscles 
(o tbe vessel dimension and on p'» required to limit tbe 
path of the wall particles to the vessel For pre'sure p 
sniaOer than pg and pt the value of / = fAp^/pi) + 
iBptP’ii. for Pe < p < P’o./ - Ap fBplp'%)-. for 
P > p» and >p'o, / “ Ap -j- B. These equations hold 
for photons For corpuscular radiation a term propor 
tuH^ to p IS to be added ExplI values on sain current 
in several gases by y-rays or cosmic rays at different pres- 
sures co^rm the theory (graphs). B J. C. v d H 
Ionization measurements in air at high pressures J 
CUy and M A van Tijn Pkystta 2, 825-32(1935) — 
The ionization current of air under pressure in a steel 
was measured At 20* and 30* with 95 a" 


and Na with those calcd with and without exchange, pressure no temp effect was found The pressure rela- 
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ticma are completely expressed by sepn. of space and wall 1 
radiation combined with the theory of column loni^on. 
The satn value obtained for fields bigher than SOO v. 
pa cm. agrees with the theory (ef. preceding abstr). 
At satn , difference between neg. and pos. charging dis* 
appears. Even at 600 v. per cm the satn is incomplete 
for 1 atm. cresrcrc; the field required for satn. increases 
with pressure B J C van der Hoeven 

A short method for determination cf saturation current 
by the Jaffe theory of column ionization H Zanstra 
Fhysica 2, S17-24(193o) —A rapid graphical method is 
de«cnbed to find from the measurement of loniratwa 
current for finite fields values for the satn current Tbe 

method IS based on the Jaffe theory (C A 8, IWl) 

B J C i-an dcr Hoeven 

The effective cross section of helium and the charged 
area of the heLum ion Antonio Rostagni Anit 
Physti 24. 543-4(1935) —Tbe discrepancy found by 3 
XVoIf, cf C A 29,GH32', 7787*. IS due to a high value foe 
the area of the charge Measurement s of the cross section 
a^ree R ^ DeRight 

”££€01 of light on diamagnetic suseeptibflities H C. 
Bhuyan ^ature 136, 872(1935) —The effect of light on 
paramagnetic susceptibihties has been reponed by Bose 
and Raha, Pktl Mag 20, 145-06(1935 ^Tien O. Cr 
and I vapors were exposed to light, a <light mcrease in the 
diamagnetic susceptihihty waa ofatamed This ts evaoes- * 
cent at the red end remains very ainaU until the 
violet end is reached The shift of equil ts temporary, 
and the dark deflection la reproducible The susceptibility 
of an air tube was unaffected by light G hi P 

Temperature dependence of free electron suaeephbility 
Fdaiiad C Stoner Proc Roy ioc (London) A152, 
872-02(1935} — The various formulas required m the 
application of the Femi-Dirae statistics (o eaten of , 
tnagnetiration are given, and ealens made of tnagoetira- ' 
tton, Jf, as a function of E and T for tbe spin and dia 
magnetic effects considered separately and for tbe re- 
sultant effect both at lowandat high temp C E P J 
Determinafioa of the aaturahos loaizsdta o ur reat from 
high-apeed eleeUons la air Lauriston S Taylor Pky$ 
48 . 970(1935) — G Jaffa's theory of columnar 
ionization (C. A 8, 1541) was successfully applied to 
eaptl. ^ta on the ionization of air at normal pressure < 
by a beam of electrons with a tnai energy of ISO e kv 

C M. P. 

“Extra” nsgs in electron diSracticn patterns C I 
Finch and A. C Quarrel! Aaiurr 136, 720(1935); ct 
C. A. 29, 2443*.— "Eztra” rmgs m electron diffraction 
patterns from metal films may be due either to grease or to 
amalgamation The detection of '’ettra'' rmgs due to 
amalgamation is difficult Photographs and measure- 
ments are given Icr 6 sets of ••etfra” rings G M P 
Characteristics of the adsorption of mdium and thal* 
bum atoms on tungsten oxide C F Powell and R L 
Mercer. Trans Jioy Soe (London) A235, 101-24 
(1035) — An app. vs de«cribcd for treasuring tbe atoms 
that are adsorbed on the surface of 8 inetalbc oside, Mieb 
as ts formed on W when it is heated m air If the W b m 
the shape of a slnp or filament the oside may be faeated 
uniformly to various temps with an elec current tbroagb 
It From elec, furnaces contg. In or Tl streams of atoms 
are emitted and of those that reach the filament a const 
fraction ls adsorbed, and this fraction (probably equal to 1) 
b independent of the temp, and tbe total no of atoms ad- 
sorbed over a wide range. The filament when heatnl 
will drive off a current of pos. ions wh.eh are collected by 
electrodes in the app. A state of dynamic equal ensues 
in which the no. of atoms arriving at the hot filament k 
balanced by the emission of neutral atoms and pos ions. 
From the ratio of the pos. ion emission to that of neutral 
a’otrs can be detd the electronic work function of the 
surface when free from adsorbed atoms. This is 6 13 v 
lor In and 623 v. for Tl. The ratio of the emission of 
neutral atoms to that of pos. ions increased with the surface 
conen cf adsorbed atoms in a manner eorrc*pondjnK 
to a Imeax decrease of the electromc work function. The 
^ characlerutics of an oxide necessary for its use as a base for 


the thefmjoiuc emission of pos. ions are discussed, and 
thoe are described for several oxides, those of Ni. Fe, U 
and Mo . 

The structure and physical properties of thin films of 
metal on solid stances E N. da C. Andrade and J. G. 
Martindale Trans Rjsy Soc (London) A235 , 69-100 
(1935) — Thin films of Ag and Au. of from 30 to 100 
thick, were deposited on glass and other solid 
surfaces by the method of cathodic sputtering for the 
purpose of studying their color and other optical proper- 
ties The variations m these properties reported by others 
under apparently identical conditions of prepn are due to 
uncontrolled heating Lniform and reproducible films 
are obtained if the sputtenag is done ‘lowly and the base is 
kept coed Such films arc apparently amorphous when 
mieroscopicaJly txamd with the highest powers ^"ben 
films of tbe order of &) atoms in thickness arc mamtained 
at high temps which are, however, well under the m, p. 
(230* for Ag, 400* for Au) a flow of the atoms in the 
upper layer* of the film occurs, with condensation into 
aggregates On prolonged heating at somewhat higher 
temp the aggregates dcselop mto crystals with the 
cubic lattice stnxture, tbe (111) face bemg parallel to the 
surface of the supportmg base Tbe flow of atoms mto the 
crystals leaves the film blotched with large irregular 
patches only a few atom« thick Tbe«e areas can also 
begin to form crystals with a further ircreas* in temp 
until at about C(X)* perfect cubtt crystals are formed cm a 
background of very thm film Heated films on glass 
and quartz, but not on the cleavage faces of mica, exhibited 
charactenstK alignments of the crystaU, the patterns of 
which were repeated after seseral cleanings and sputter- 
ings These linear arrargements do not follow tbe course 
of minute polisbisg scratches and are, therefore, attributed 
to submicroscopic surface cracks C C Kiess 

The difiraeboa of electrons by metals and orgzzue poly- 
mers J J Tnllat and U Moiz Ann phys [11], 4, 
273-304(1933) — Erpts on electron diffraction of nitro- 
cellulose and cellulose aceute, synthetic resms and rubber 
indicate a striking analogy which is attnbuted Co a very 
thin film of heavy substance such os said acidt, paraffin 
or sraz Tbe first diffraction diagram alters and is re- 
placed by an amorphous type after about 10 min and if the 
matenal is washed with ether or benzene a new nng dia- 
gram appears which is very different from the first The 
same phenomenon is evident with metallic films of Au, Ft, 
Ag. Al and Xt Tbm deposited films of CiiILt. stearic 
acid, tnsteann. ceryl ale., oleic acid and bee^ax ga\t no 
supplementary pattern, hence it is concluded that the 
layers formed naturally (jn metal and org. polymers are 
due to the crystc of long<ham mols. of C atoms. The 
mob. are onented perpendicularly to the surface and the 
Bictbod of electron diffraction can be used to study the 
structure of such thin hyers The formation of such 
layers is serv common and many diagrams previously pub- 
lished are the result of a nng supemnposed on another 
diagram Some previous interpretations m terms of amor- 
phous layers due to polishing and adsorption of gases may 
be wrong In working with org polymers the best method 
K to det the pattern after the electron stream has ^en 
directed at a certain point for 15 or 30 mm. By esamg. 
the patterns at the beginning and later, it is possible to 
del whether the layer was present or absent. If present 
It will be destroyed by the bombardment of the electrons. 
Tbe theoretical mterpretation is applied to perpendicular 
and oblique incidence and can be used to study tbe struc- 
ture of org cotnpds of long chain. &veral diffraction 
patterns are shown Arthur A Vemou 

The photoeffect m thm adsorbed layers of alkali metals. 
\ Gei and I Truten Phystk Z S/ncyflunion 8, Sit-Sl 
(1935) — Explanations (cf. Fleischer, C. A. 21, 1223) 
of selective max incurves of the photoclec. yield at metal 
surfaces were mvestigated. Measurements were made 
with at byers of alkali metal,, free from oxides and 
hydroxides, deposited on well-dned SiOi gel. The 
prepn. of the SiOj gel , deposition of the metal, detn. of 
Its punty and thickness, and technic of measurement of 
the elec. cond. and photocurrent are described in detail. 
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Tte fel t. colored bice by the adsorbed layer of 1 lua-eeciaoscs foretsUs for the low of energy of aa ei*- 

cesal Tte color t> allayed rapidly mih Cs, more troa by radiaiioa «x of a phctoa by producuoa d p*n 
•Jowly with Rfa, asd tawi slowly with K. Tte rate de- when the energy cA the c o fhdag panxde spprostsa'o 

pendj 03 the ters? trf the gel, its ihstacce from the metal, WTmc* u calcd. For Pb and electrtms of energy 

asd th« width d the tcbe coaaectmg the metal with the €ir4-'Vw* it is ^ the order of 5% (cf. Eethe asd lletVr, 

gel A yeEow deposit IS foTaed abOTcM’ wJiich possesses C.>f,28,7140‘). C.A.Sdherrad 

ctitier an else, cond cor a photoeSect- The elec. ctmd. Sign tad lUtnre of cltiipeaetrafieg partieJes of «©£=.* 
of the alkali metal layers fi^ows Oha‘* law cp to poten- r3d.abon. Louts Lepnace-Ringtiet. Com^. rend. 2S1. 
rul. of -1 to 5 T , beyond which reprodudhle results are . 1IM-6(1935).— Corjaiscalar cosmic radiatton was paisrl 
cot ob'amed Smee sata of the photoanrent ocenrs at * £nt thrmigb a WTlsim chamber £o X 15 cm. in whiei c 
h-gh potential cLferesces, all mrasurements were made at was subjected to a cagneOc held of ISfiOO gauges, the: 
juj r Tte red Imt of the photoeUect for siwh layers through 2 counters, 7 cm. of Pb asd Ssaify throegh a 

appears at 7SX> and 9-S5T A. for JZ and Cs, resp. The third ctmater Abiw.t */i of the M odd tra^’ectenet 

relaUTe phot o c grieti t ctjres are normal and hare noselec* recorded i3 the third counter were practically stra^ghi.n 
tjve mai Xo temp depeadgiye. charactenstic of con- dicatjng panides of rery sreat energy: w the rest (wi 1 
po3*e photocathoda, could be estahluhed. These mia erergwsof 7 X lO'e. t.) therewere3ppro*.2pos tol 
results indicate that the metal layffs were essectuDy free ceg These results, while not escLidtag other explana- 
/rosi ondes and hrdndes. The Urge dtsplacemect of the g ooas. are coss*s*ent with existing news (cf . .Auger. C. A 
long ware fnnitof the photoeSect 13 the alkali tneulUyers 29.S74.T‘). _ C. A.Sdliertad 

(.ascribed to the ahsorpirre power Thecirenalcottrseof The tieoty of tntemal pair ptoducCofl Hid-hsVehaws 
he pho*oeurrent cerxes indara'es that the abuwpuou and Shoichi Sakata Prx. Pkyt.-Xitsih S>k. Japte 17. 
power aloes cannot lead tQ the appearance cfselectirc tea* 297— VI7(13S5) -—Tte probability of internal pair predae 

asdtBoerandXrrtsfC.A 26. f*35) assumed, ttssprob- iwntaducedbyradiatjoBJessS-SiransitxsisofaTadii- 
ahle that the appearance selecuye max tsdetd by the active tnclecs was ealed and its ratio to the probabihtycf 
presence of oiades, faydioudes other substances in an electron rmirsioti by the same unclear trannticn *a' 
m'emtdiate kayet. A^tn S Smith totcjoaidvrob erpt AoithecasetA^aAl'. TheeteTnm- 

A magsete *I»rtron lens wtJhtmt mtatoa of the image * shows that tins process for mtercal paj prednetm 
O Stabesow. Z Fiynkbe.GAi-^dXio). — Anarrange- wiS pitmde only a very iasaU part cf the e*penme=ta2* 
msEt ef two magnetic Uusea can be made, by a auitabU lAserred pair produnions IJoms hluikat 

choice cl eerrestj, to give an ore r ted cnage in the same The dealeron theoty. D 1. Blo hhm t re v. PiysH Z. 
way as an eptic^ W. - B. Swvles Sosjejnion 8, 27l>- 1(1933).— ilatb. The pTiscst cos 

IstmeboaofhghfBuelrt. H. BjdmgCBergj'^acdlhe cepiioa eoocrraing the btadiag forces b etween the prweg 
Bcelei ef iB* «ad iHe> H S W, SUssey and C. B O asd oettroa retr-nm aa appbcauca of the reUtmUi* 
Mohr. PrM Pay Soc. (Londoa) AIS2, 603-705 [1935), theory the recJproeal eSecl of poadershle particles b 
cf C. A 29, 2S37* —Tte accEraey d the rartsuoa eteth^ . ordiw correctly to eale. the trcAiota cf particlet a the 
la dealmg wiOi ihoct-raage isleneuotu wis ftt.died by deuteroa. Atles S Smith 

cpsparjion wtth exact solns. for iIlL Trial fuaiMas la The (heoty «f atoau hadei V,\ Hssesberg Z 
g^wat ranety were used ca caUn. of the btsd.iig energy of Piyui 96, ■f73-S4(j£CSl — The Ban defects of tgt’ 
iH* OB the URsnptioa of tao isteracuoa between eeo- cucln are caird. with the astesptm cf as webasge face 
trass. So fisxuaa was focai whxh gave a bisdsg betwee n prerten asd nestraa of the form J(r) •• ee-f'* 
^oorgy g-eater !>■««» 5 4 X IC^ « ▼. (observed Tah.e 8 1 X and the use of a snaphSed Kariree approxisiatioa, isst<ad 
ICf). TV'bm an tsteracuos ta isu-odne^ between een- of the Thoaus.Fersu method used ^ Ataxnsa (C A 
trau, the obsemd bcadisg csogy can be obtased if this Z7. Utfi). Tbe agxeanest of the rebtion between e »sA > 
attnctioa ts rotn ‘/i cf that be t ween cectroa and proton, « snth that ealed bv tVIgaer (C. A. Zt, iSZZt) « oaeh M 
03 the assempuou that the rasges of eteractm o iheS ter than Ma^waaa'i; the causes of theresubuldiscreparrT 
cases are cocrpamhle This pnnd_dss the possibih'y «< are iLscussed. B SwirJe# 

exis'esce cf a etahU cnclets W). SmtHarc^ccs fociHe* AsystesiofiaasseacfE^tatocisdedccedfrea&sdeir 
•how that an aaanaloas atiracuoo betsreen 2 protons at reactuss alone U. Isakor Cmff rerd etoJ »o 
gaaU djtanrcs of tie same order as that between 2 o«j- f-'- P S S. (.V. S I, 3, 3TI-4(I9^) — A Ieait-*tuare 
troGs will gire the observed bsdtng ecmgy, arvi cosse- sola has been obtam-d for the masses of tbe Lght eJe- 
tr-e=Uyitecad*cs»He*mastbec3«tabI«. C. B. P. J. ise=ts,tacJj(5i=gB“,froa lhel9b«t'«tahU.t»de«?saU«» 
Ph?l^Tx;hs cf eosmrf rays wiSi a 7711530 BUchett f<w thear miclev nmcuoas. Wth these masses ti* m- 
chamber ender sp-mal ccnd.nosa Pierre -Anger pan! ^ saftme re^idnais a the reactioa eritutiocs do not exceed 3 
Ehrtn/est. J fkys. ridtan 6, 335-6(15^). — Results of emts m the 4th decimal pUee (a man units), and the 
these expis ag*w w-.tli A ’s tieeey, i e , lheemtet«of2 ptobahle erroex of the masses are within the 3th dscmal 
kmis c# eerpesetdir rai^tiocs (2/ and Pf of cearty Ux pUce. Tte valnes obtained for H’, II*, He*, Ld a»f Li’ 
s a me energy, bt.i barmg d-Sertet penetrating powers arv m good agreemest with the mass-spWtroscegnc vahKS 
fespectaHy a tie elements of tigh atoaar no ). Tte d the latter are tncrea.sed by IB parts ta 10* for the effect 
gronp basing the least pesxtralmg power is the source of *f Ah* error in the ratio He O The differences f-o« 
most of th- cemerous rays observed ta the Jtmgfraa natioa Bethe's values ate within tbe probable errors of the Utter 
and at sea l-vel The otha" group, having greater peae- g IJoms hluslat 

tratmg power, prodaces very rarelr <ec>»l3ry rvfiatioa The theory of nuclear masses C, P. v. ft’eia«.ii:tCT 
cf g-eat ent-gy Bu* to those rays are perhaps dur the 2. Piyni WS, 431-38(1333) — Accordjig to llayjrssa'* 
feeble pho'oUi and delta rays that are obeyed along theory cf the coclecs (C. A. 27, SOW), the mass defect 
cvrtam peaetrati-g trawetgevs Au'Jyvs per partieU u const for aQ tiacln This is not ta agree 

AnaJysra ef eo*|j^-cUr eomme rad-ahon nnd*T twes'y- tnent snih observatan lor the L^ter eUmtaU aai the 
eight m**ers ef soJ^ sTyr* -Anpa' acd AC<ertRo^enbag dJcrepincy ts traced to a "aurfac* tensioa” effect It •• 

Cony te^i 201, cf C, A 29,22r^j‘~ shown tow this effect can be dtnved by a mod-Scatioa c* 

Mearnremtsti we'e ••-•-.co'—s— jc sa^tyrs that h yA the Tfcotnas-Fermj method A method cf mierT»^t»»i' 
pajsed thrtGgh hi m. cf scfT f5an<*y or calcarwis.d 2f5) 9 pvtm fer deriving the mass defects cf cudei with an oil 
i/T mean, cf 3 coente-s veiticsffy a*«ove each other as>S emr-Ser of panxlies Ifom those cf rtirlfi seitb aa cveo 

w-J: CT w h ,jt 3 tal lOca tb. Vs'ler these eozd-'ions mmier, A talf-vtspincal cUssiScaticn of the mar' 

ti* 3/ g-cr pdo*< cot exceeds" Ti*c«5eS.c**bK>cptHci defects of the micSti is made. B Swil^ 

M tieccc7-..x:;-s a'tam.ng ih.sd«pta u about 0 4 X 19"* The stractnre of th* Lghl alcnse nucIK S FKg?" 
'T /£ C. A STbemd Z PAyni 96, 4y>-r2<193ol — v. Wetas^cler’s treap«« 

Abaorpsca in matter ef parhclea cf great energy, (precedmg abstract) is laodiSed to a form wasa-^Se 

Jaocae* SoCtJcoc Otm^t rend 201, Hly-t21l‘tK) — very light onclei. on the assumptiOT erf a Uw of eictar^ 

Tbe ccv-trt>*j to t< c'rodjced mto tbe oedmary «— r-»- (om between g^oc and oec'roa erf tb* f<wta, «c~ 
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Tlir valiiei of the eonit^ 

niK-ki other than Ife »hr>w (foml acrrrmcTit with earh 
other, fmt not with Wijner'* valuer; it apf'ean that tbit 
airpement cannot he mchM by unn« the Thomaa-I ermi 
approtimation The caicni are al-o made fetr ii taw of 
force aV”*''* A mo<lihr-ilion of the law for the 
nuclear rarlmi ii ctenvert for lij?hf clctnenfa anA the in 
fiiieiice of Coiiloml) forces ii fli eii-scit fl hwirica 
Enersles of nuclear reaetlona H A V.r'iltoo /'ok s 
Ray .See fLonrfon) AI52, -t't? rjlld'J’l'i) . ft C A 29. 

— The enerjict of 17 nuclear reaefirtni are diseiii'cci, 
antt «omc of the vahica rcvi'ed. maltina the 17 reaction 
eniiatinna cnn*rtent The enerjira are nearly erjiial 
mnlliplea of 5 - 0 OrifltlS in at wi units The at wt« 
of iijht riMnenta are caled from the reaction enerylea 
and values obtained nearly erjtial to iho'c of rieihe and of 
Ohphinf, Kempfon and Ijiithcrford (cf C A 29, 
•in s'j C F r Jeffreya 

Emission of positrons from radioactive lourcea A f 
Alikhanov, A I Alikinn yan and M h Krawfaev 
A'’ii;Hrc 13d. 710 rf / A 20, 77>'0> — A spec 

fnim of po'iiron.t from f<n is yiven, and is compared 
with one from a Tli a' five depomr The spectrum h 
crmtiniiotis tip to about I7i)ii r kv , pliti discrmfinnilics at 
7ni and IKHt e kv , due to the internal ermversion of 2 
stronit Ra C v-rays with eneryies of 170fl and 22tlt) e kv , 
The ratio of posiirons lo Ra C panicles 1 1 2 3 y Id'* 
An appros emial no of po'itruns wa« profhieed m Wi f»y 
Ra C y-rays from the source Wlicn Pli and Al were if- 
radisted by both v- and 0-riys, most of the pair prodtie 
tion was due to Ra C v-rays O M P 

Creation «f eleetran natta by fast tharted panidet 
ir J. Ilhabha Prae R/>y foe n.ondon) AIS2. fA'i w. 
(IOJ’3).— The creation of electron pain m the collision of 
particles moving with relative velocity near that of light is 
rated The effrel of vreemng and the variation of prob- 
ability of pair creation as a funciion of impact parameters 
are fon'idcrcd C P f* Jeffreys 

Seatterlsc ef neutrons by protons flron'litein 
Campi rtnJ, tie/t'l m U R ^ A 3, 7* — Math 

An ettenuon of the diriviiions of Wigner (C A 2%, 
till*). The conclusions of f’cii-rli fcf C A 29. 2'iWi 
have been vcrlficil W J Peterson 

Radioactivity of soma rare earths Induced by neutron 
bombardment J C McLennan and W if Rann 
.Valure 136, 831-21113') — Three elements of the rare 
rarlii group for which the results of other workers di-agree 
were reinvestigated The compels were bombarded with 
slow neutrons from Ra -f Re The half lives olttained 
were. N<bO,. 3'. - Gtmn,, f.d - 03br 

rJy,(C,0.),. 2 15 -= 0 I hr , I f,(h. 15 8 * 0.2 mm .27- 
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I and b calc/1, from different ' almost the sunc increase when the neutrons arc shtwrd 
down by paraffin O. M. i. 

The disintegration of deuterium by deuterona. K- !>• 
Alcaopoulos P/alunittunseluifUn 23, 8l7(10’i3).~ 
Pspts with cruneidcntal counters Indicated that m the 
prcicess of dcsinictlnn of D niieki by rapid deiiicrons. 
<A) ilJ* 4- ilJ* - i»‘ + ifl’.oT (fl) iU> -f it)’ - site* + 
»fi* no rapid y rays are emitted, i e , less than 1 v riiiantum 
per IWSI neiiiroiia made, f or a deiiteron current of 2 i* 
amps. I til r v I 7 X IfF neutrons arc pro/hieed. A ffi- 
fillrif Wilion chamber gave the same orrler of magnitude 
m rrsidrs The yields of re.actlons A an<I It (A yieldi 
from rihphaof. ft at . C A 28, •1(551’) coineide/l per- 
fecily al different values of deiiteron energy (0-110 f V ) 
It J C van der Ifocven 

n Tarticle yield from lithium under proton bombard- 
ment N P flrv/lenlnirg, C T 7ahn and I,. V- P- 
King /'AVI Rm 40 100-1(1130) - The yield of «- 
panicles ilrofii 1 i/ per proton is plotted against voll.age 
for the range 4J 2J' kv The data agree with those of 
Herb, Parkinson an/I Kersf ( 6 A 29. 7178') amt extend to 
lower voltages G M. P. 

The occurrence of radium In north and central German 
watera fJlio Jlahn and llans-Joarlum Horn A'lJlar- 
antfntcht/ien 23, 731 10(1135) ()n the basis of the 

lie content of sylviniic ( ( A 28, .3(<5(<*) it was expecfe/I 
that the waier in contact with ihe-e salts would have a high 
Ita content The Ra content was det/l in several sub- 
terranean water s/iurccs rarticDlarly from otl welt drillmgs 
Astompared with max known Rac'mirnts of 7 ami 17 0/ 
10 '* g Ra i«r cc (Kriiiraaeli ami Heidelberg) many 
samples (com salt and oil wells m Kannr/ver an/l TUuringsn 
gave from 0 7 t/» 55 / 10 '• g i er ec The He theory it 
tlierel>y siipp/>rted The wateri high in R.a also ermtain 
Li, the Ra content varies up and down with the Ca content 
(0.510 2 0',') IJ J C vanderHoeven 

The y radiation emitted In the disintegration of «ne' by 
rt rays huiumc Iranrhem fJufvo eimtnia 12, I51b-2l 
(111 1.5) - Inereasmg ilie range of the bombarding n-rays 
from I 4 to .1 ') cm air pr'<ducrs no measurable change in 
the absorption e'u ff of the y r.ays emiilrr], Gmcluston. 
The y-rays are tmifteil by iC” formed m the reaction 
Jk* + ,He‘ — ,C” + ,n'. J. fi. A. 

isK'*and the radioactivity of potassium. H. J. Walke 
Nature J36, 755(103.5) — biite has suggested th.at tlie 
radioactivity of JC is due to i»K'* (C A 29, 77M‘) 
fs/.t/4>es cimig the most neutrons arc the least stable, 
and have the shortest IiaIf.IivM The perud nf iiK” 
IS K, hrs . that o( jsK'* would l>r sliortrT rvidentJy 
tlissssotiipv rannoi be the voirce o! the radionctivity of K. 
The lu.trpe i*K", prop/rted as the sourer of tlic r ' 


(12 hr., HojOj. 2 (» hr., i.iij(GO,)j, 3 0 — 0 4 hr Tlic 7 activity of K by Newman ond U’alkc (C el. 29, 2b31’i 


fimniities u-cd snd initial intenuties are b 1«» given 

G M P 

The velocities of slow neutrons G. A Tink, J R 
iJunning, G. It. I’egram and 1). V Mitchell /’Ayr 
Rev 49, in3(Ui3(’0 ; cf. Dunning, el at , C A 30, 37.5'' - 
I triutne-y-vrlry'iiy curves are given lor slow neutrons 
from a Rn-Be sourer at li'l'K. The small drviati/ms 
from theory are dweijssed, C. M. P 

The absorption law for alow neutrons F. Ra*etii, K 
A' J' Dunning and G 11 Pegram 

J Ay« R/v 49, 1(H( ii ’(5) — Tlie alism-pimnof slownrtiircms 
by Ag follows do-ely the I/c hw (v - vel/srity of the 
neutron); that of OI dors not. G M p 

Excitadon of nuclei by neutrons W. Ihrrnlwrg 
.Vrtture 136, 87(J( 11 i5) — Thr netivalmn olisrrvrd by 
Danysx, Roiblar, W'ertrnitein and 7yw iC, A. 29, Ifi12') 
wasol.served.wiihaAgcylmdcr, ^ -• 


Kya-F) and by Klrmpcrrr (C A 29, 28.'’8’) has been dc- 
Ueird by Nht (C A . 29, (1501') nml by Brewer (C. /I - 29, 
/«&3’) m 'normal K, Nirr cstd that nK” and hK", if 
irrsint at all, liad an ahumltnce less than 1 15(),(X)() 
This cvktence confirms W.’a selection of nK*" as the source 
of the radtoactivtly of K G M. P. 

Radioactivltyofiamarlum. If J.Taylor. Naturel36, 
, TIDdin.'.). cf C A. 29. 57.31’ --rt-Partirks from Sm 
were found to have a range of 1 1.3 — 0 ()J cm, lu air. 
Alicitu l%of the tracks obsrrved ha/I longir ranges, up lo 
3(5 cm This< long-range partwles are not er-pariiel<s, 
but arc p>niltfibly protons G, M. P. 

Induced radioictlvlty by bombarding magnesium with 
r> partlclts C I> Hhs and W J Henderson Nature 
136, 755(lfi35) Wlien Mg is liOTuLarded liy //-partielrs, 
the chief prMluct lias a prrio/l of 137 sec. ubfg’* -i 


Ag niielei ean lead either to an eieifstion without capture 
aa w"h the (ottnalion nf a ra/lionctive ilcment. 

- seiiyiiy In, lured in Ag and in Rli is very diffrrrntly 
alihough these substances show 


aff.efed by the nbsorbn 


porlicka of less ilian 54 y K)» v., and either mV* ' 
Mg", or both, have a resonance level for o-particlrs nf 
5.4 tn f, 1 y Ri" V. By using o-part icles of energies up to 
OCX iV V lo bombard a thick layer of Mg, the cross 
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kections for proton emission from Jfg’*, Jfg” and Mg* "• 
have the ratio 1 300 10 G M P 

Energy of dismtegration of radiophosphorus C D 
Elhs and W J Henderson proc Roy See (Lcmdon) 
A152, 714-23(1935) —The max energy of positrons 
emitted from radio P(P”) was dcid by measuring the end 
point of the absorption curve m Cu The value obtained 
2 9 * 0 1 X 10* agrees well with previous delns No y- 
ra>5 accomparaed the disintegration other than annihila- g 
tion radiation of the positrons The energy value 2 9 X 
10* V dels the difference lit energy of the ground states 
of P’® and Si’" This value combined with other data 
shows difference in mass to be the same between AP and 
Si’" when calcd from i»Al” + jHe* -* nSi” + iH> or 
i,AF + iHe* -► itP” + D«’ and hP’"— i,Si«» + « 

CEP Jeffreys 

Isotope abundance in platinum B VenLatcsacharaod . 
L Sibaiya Proc Indton Acad Set 2A, 101 3(1935), * 
cf C A 29, 6139’ — The relative abundance of the ^ 
isotopes IS estd from the structure of the pattern of the 
Pt band at 3408 13 A The values for mass nos 196,195, 
194 and 192 are 16, 13, 10 and 2, resp This assumes a 
pos shift and is not consistent with the suggestion of a 
neg shift The computed at wt is approx 195 

James II . Hibtien 

The escape of radon from cells which contain radium 4 
J hi A Hoeflake and A E Korveaee Ree trae thim. 
54, 768-78(1935) — Ra, surrounded by Ag gaiueaad bya 
thin layer of paraSlo (15 X 8 X 2 mm },>s used in prepg. 
anaq sola of Rn, which is used medicinally Tbeescape 
o! Rn from this cell was lound to be irregular , and todeptnd 
on the temp G hf P 

The effect of alteration on the lead-uranium ratio and the 
calculated age of Wilherforce, Ontario, uramnite Cbes- . 
ter M Alter and Egbert M Kipp Setentc 82, 404-5 ^ 
(1935) —Sep detns of Pb, U and Th are reported for the 
outer and middle layers and the core of a crystal of urasi- 
mte which was altered to someextent la tbealterationol 
uramnite, Pb is lost less rapidly than U and Th. * To calc 
accurately the age of a mmeral by the Pb method, (be 
analysis must be made on fresh, unaltered specimens 
Alteration causes the calcd age to be too high The 
Th/U ratio may vary in different tones of an unaltered a 
single crystal of uramnite, owing to a change lO the conen 
of these elements m the surrounding niedium, during the 
growth of the crystal Eisregarding the outer Uyer, 
an age of 1 42 X 10’ years was found for the specimen 
A method is suggested for calcg the relative Pb fn-oduemg 
power of U and Th from the analytical data on sectioos of 
single crystals of minerals in which the Tb/U ratio vanes, 
owmg to some other process than alteration G At P 
Radioactivity of feiromanganese formations in seas and 7 
lakes of the USSR L hi Kurbatov Aoiurr 136, 
871(1935) — rerromanganese concretions from the bot- 
toms of 9 lakes and seas were found to contain I 2-31^ X 
10”'"% Ra Th IS absent The activity is oiOTe coned 
m the surface of the concretion G M P 

Radioactive minerals K Buttgenbach Rev unt~ 
rerseUe mines 11, 449-58(1935) — Radioactive (nioerals 
contain Th or U, which disintegrate spontaneously into a a 
senes of products of which Ms-Th and Ra are (be most 
important industrially Th is produced mainly frotn 
monarite sands, U from pitchblende, phosphates from 
Portugal and vanadates from Colorado, and lately es- 
pecially from ores from the Congo Deposits, inodes 
treatment and measurement of radioactivity are described 
M Hartenheim 

Emanation content of sod air and tectonics of subsoil 
11 Israel Kohler and F. Becker KaturiLissensciusflen 23, 9 
818(1935) — The emanation content of the soil is derived 
from a special form of the Graham Fick diffusioii equatKm 
Three cases are dislmguished homogeneous soil, active 
layers and active cracks Prom measuretrents at Nan- 
heini an approx liguie of 0 05 sq cm per sec ts derived 
for the diffusion coeff of Rn in soil air 

B J C. van dcr Hoeven 

The radiative collision between fast charged particles 


C M0}lcr Proc Roy Soc (London) AI52, 481-96 
(1935) ~A relativistically invariant correspondence meth- 
^ generalirmg a previous method for treating non- 
radiative collisions is applied to the problem of the radia- 
tive collision between two particles In the limiting case, 
where one of the particles becomes infinitely heavy, the 
formula for the differential cross section goes over into 
that of Bethe and Heitler The same results are derived 
by using the quantum electrodyTiamics of Heisenberg, 
Pauh and Dirac Moms Muskat 

The collisions of very fast heavy particles Uemer 
Braunbek Z Phystk 96, 600-6(1035) —In view of the 
suggestion that the primary penetrating radiation may 
consist of heavy particles of high energy, an investiga- 
tion IS made of the collisions of heavy particles with free 
electrons at rest, by an approx method appropriate to 
particles of inlinite mass and applicable to protons up to 
10'* V. The cross section for collisions is obtained from 
the Rutherford scattermg fonnula by a Loreniz trans- 
fortnation B Swirles 

loteosi^ of dispersive radution in x-ray irradiation 
Otto Vaupel Arch EtsenhuUenvj 9, 213-14(1935). — 
In order to be able to employ and lay out satisfactory 
protective measures agamst x ray‘ radiation the magmtude 
oi the dispersion of rays in the arrangement used must 
be known exactly, especially m the now frequent use m 
■ndustnal operations Expts are described which were 
made lo det the required dose of x-ray radiation and the 
dispersioii in a definite arrangement, and a formula was 
developed which permits a quick caleti of the dispersive 
radiation at any place surrounding the source of radiatieo 
M Hartenheim 

Occurrence of the reversed absorption edges of the long 
wave lengths of x rays M Baykovsky end V Dole;iek 
hoture 135, 830-7(1935) G M P. 

EzcitationpotectuUcf thex ray satelhtesin the Z senes 
D Coster.H H KuipersandW j.Huiiinga Physwsl, 
870-80935) — Tbe doubly ionized State Lm ifir>Ti 
responsible (or the weak satellites on the short-wave side 
of the La, hoe is due to radiationless transitions Li Ziii 
with ejection of an it electron (Auger process). Thex ray 
spectniDi of Cb (41), La, line, was studied The exeita 
tioo function of the satellites was different from that of 
(he parent lute A value of 2700 v , the excitation levd of 
Lt IS required to produce the satellites Below 2700 v 
traces of satellites are left which may be due to a direct 
double ionization process (Zni A/?) . 

B J C van der Hoeven 

Tbe absorption of monochromatic x ray beams, of wave 
length in tbe region SO to 20 X units, in lead, tin, copper 
and iron John Read Proc Roy Soc (London) A1S2, 
402-17(1935). cf Read and Launtsen, C A 28,3299’ — 
Filtered i radiation, reflected from a NaCl crystal aod 
limited by sUls to a beam width of 5 X U , was passed 
through two ionization chambers between which tbe 
absorber could he inserted A graphic relalioii of the 
absorption coeff , ji, to the wave length was obtained for 
Pb accurate to 2% The calcd photoelec coeffs , r, 
are 7-20% higher than those obtained from Gray's law 
(cf C A. 25,2949), they may be related to Allen’s value 

at 102 X U (cf C A 20, 1942) by t (cm "’) - 
0 01377 X -I- 0 0003326 X» -f 0 00003474 X* (X m X U ) 
The relation t w Z* holds closely for Pb, Cu and Fe, but 
for So tt IS more nearly r « E’ * The observed p's agree 
closely with those calcd from the curves of Hulme, Me* 
Dougall, Buckingham and Fowler (cf C A 29, 3905*), 
except for Pb for X < 20 X U , for which the observed are 
high Victor Hicks 

Effect of pressure and of other gases on absorption of 
chromyf chlonde Michael Kantzer Compt.rend 201, 
1030-1(1935); cf C A 28. 3303’ —Passing the light 
examd through the same amt of CrOiCIj but at different 
pressures the lines ob«erved fall into the same 3 senes, 
A, B and C, as pressure increases absorption increase* m 
senes A. but decreases in B and C, more rapidW m C 
Adds of IIj increases the absorption, by about 60% fw 
addn of an equal no of mols Other gases, e g , A, 
Nj, COt, S»C1, and SF«, show similar effects, decreasing 
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as the den^ly increases until nith COi It is \try sl«ht. 
SF, has almost the same efTeet as mcreasins the density 
of CrO,Cl,. C. A. Sil^riad 

‘•Extra" electron diffraction nngs L. II. Cermer 
Sat%fe 136. SS-Hl'Vlo) -1 itra elestron tliffracth'n rinys 
art due to sviface coiitaTuiii'iuon, not to diffraction Ircm 
two-dinien<icnal gratinRs niaih m> of the olonis In the 
cr>-stalIognirhic' faces chroiti,h wlmli elitirons michi lea\e 
the foil (••e’lit fai-es'M Cf 1 imh and Qi-arteH.^ C A 
29,2-Ho’, 1 inch, Oiiarrell aiul \\ ihimti, ( d ^7* 

"Extra" electron diffracticn rings O 1 limh 
Haturt U6. SiSU'VW ymt^Unj. abstract —The 

txi'il data, the nnj. radii aiinbmeil to vtaitering from a 
(110) exit facv.andihe\aliusiaKil b) Imchetcl andbv 
Getnier, are coniparnl G M I* 

Abscrvtie* eoefficlenta and hjdmten line Intensities 
D^ald II Mriiiel and Lhaim L lykeris JfeitfWv 
AVfirej Eoy .Irtrea .Siv 96.77 UUOVlol - Theiwiical 
C C Kie.... 

Fine structure of nith increased resolution Kob 
lf> C. Mdliains and R C GibKs l'k\i Rtf 4S, 1171 
(1055)— The irst men l>cr of ihe Oalmer series of P* 
(i>a) IS a doulht null an interxal of O 154 cm "* be* 
tween centers Thi% deMites ex’ii'idiraWx from ihe 
theoreticai iniersal ol 0 UXs <.ni ' Tlie Sliane and 
Sptddmgt-alueofe w U 4 20. .^V7•> i* discussed 

G M r 

The fine structure el the metastable leeels of nltrofen 
B, Ste\ans'\ i’lixsilt t. 5i’sete!unio« &. 352 5tl«55' — 
Srecirs'srams of ine CO en issnui with u mi all admixi 
of Ki obtained for other iiuris\s.es. lesl lo tliede^hwiire ami 
ineasiirement cf the sepn of tl e lines 174^ 740 end 1745 • 
St-O A^ The tulues 2 lli or ,* Id cm ' wife s'btamesl 
lor the magnitude cf the «ern The sepn o( the nicia* 
stahleletelsolN rrtslu.te»lb\ Ci'niftcm and n»>scr (C <4 
23, St'iM) IS ccnudenil lo be proietl A term duRraiti 1$ 
tUen. Allen S Finiih 

The unclear spin of iodise 11 Fine structure m th* 
are ipectrusi and a fine structure perturbatloa effect 
S. Tolansl) i'te< E.’i 5iv iLondon) A162. WG 72 
(lffS5):ct C Anan.il\siM>f tleiinesHuc* 

tuttstd 13oJ theclassit tsl 1 arclmes tX.\CiSvXV-47t4t),m«* 
ted by a water «Kile\l hidlow ^athmle diw harge and meas* 
iiml with a sjiered 1 abrs-l'erot interferometer. cs>nnrm 
the nuclear spm saliie (f'lJ) ireMoiidi (oitd from ihe 
tirst spark specimm Ihe 6s*i'» , tenn t% found to be 
rerlmbed b> a term wiih “ 3 2, lansirc a Irealdown 
iniheintersalnile. theintenalfainr for thi'ierm is,* |7 
tunes that cf fvj'P'S but is exceeiletl bv thiw of some of 
the 5/’'7/' terms 'Ihis si ows that the f- eUxtrons make 
ImpHirtant contributions to the tine structure ctniplm): 
factors e\en m the prcserce of an s electron M M 
Qjperfine structure and the gross structure analysis of 
the spectrum of doubly lonlted actlmosy J S Itadain 
Aaitn* IJfi, The stc«s stnictiire analysis ol 

Sb III (C. .4. 27, isJS) h moihficsl. In order to obtain 
$atisfaelor> aereement with Condsnit's ftmniLi for 
nuclearmaRne^^•mome^|s(C.^^ 27.dlS*») o 3,1 |> 

A detemilnatirn ol the profile of the calcium line X 422T 
In the solar spectrum, using a pnsm spectrognph and 
monochromator. R.O. Rcilman .U.»«;Wt Aefiees /,»¥ 
vljfrea. *Vv. 05. 742 uni‘\»).— It was Imiid from' 
measurements on high-di'perMon priMii spectrxvrams of 
«^nbj.bt, that the central intensity cf tie Ca 1 line at 
4_;7 A.isS*',' of the adjacent comtniiouss; ectnmi 
c w . C C Kiess 

Spark spectra of cadmium. Ram end liK-ard and 
Aniome SuuuuT, Cimpt rrsi 201, lll6-lf.niX15).— Ity 
means cf the elcctnxlelcss discharge tl toiiih Cd wncr at 
about new or re\i'C«l lengths of old lines ui the Cd 

HI and •am Cd IV hate l>ecn measumi between X.\4051 
and 34'fi. with an accuraii cf *005 A few lines of X 

lessthan45<X>A„and *0 1 forihiveal>c>e. C. A S 

Relatite/.Ttlnes for lines of Fe 1 from electric fumae* 
*7*''*” and Arthur S King, 

huts o! 1 e 1 In the region bUXi to 441X1 A. were measured 


1 MiKTPi'hoicmetncalli on spectrograms for which the elec, 
furnace at 21W* was the source 1 rom these measure- 
ments the relailv e/-\ allies of the hues, i.e , their oscillator 
strengths, wire then derixei! from the curxe of growth of 
the lines wlmh exirtsses the fiimtional reltlion I'et’oeen 
the total nbsoq turn u»liii' width) of ft line and the no. of 
atoms aitise in ulv«iibin,, it C. C Kiess 

The variable spectrum of ■» Cassiopeiae Win. J. S. 
losXxcr WcstlK N.Ji.rs Ei's AsI'ch Fee 96,. 2-4 

* tllViol — Ihe sj tsinim of 1 Cft" . alaady known as van- 
able. has reivniK di'i la\«-d the sudden appearance of a 
Mrmis abs.*n‘H"n lim marU i»inud«ni in po.-itiou with 
Iff It I't tsdiabU line to the lie I line at SbbJ. G.\. 

C. C Kiess 

The energy dislnbiiticn in the continuous spectrum of 
the sun O I \4 Mnldirx / .lj.'*i’P4js 11, 152-14 
i,l*>.57») - Ihe relaii, 11 I'ciwis'ii Rowlands intensnies of 
i bins Ml lie M'lir -itslrtm and ihrir erjuii breadths 
(t' .4 2tt. 7*44*1 ha. UsniiMsl 10 esi the total energy that 
hasdisapiH wetl fioin ilu »iin * rt'niimious spectnim as a 
fiimiionof the u ivi ltM..ih The few reMills are in givvl 
at.ireii eitt with iloM lound Iw \bboi with the l>olon'eter 
and are found to di'i.r iiotjbK from ihe bluk-boilv radu* 
lK>n IXoni the eiuf.\ di.iiibniion the eoeff of absoq'- 
non ■> detd as a fniuiioii •( ihe na>e Kiigth 

C C kie-s 

* Bolometiic measurement of line contonrs in the Infrt^ 
red solar spectnim \ I'ahme / .4r.V‘p4\r 11,03-7 
tllV>5l A qium rialtiatuii of the total alvstwf’iK'n 
aid the no s>t aton ' I'xer I <q sm of the phoiosphere 
haslwcinarrud oiii t' r the 11 lims 7>, t', 7, So( ihc I'awhen 
vrnis. ami the ka 11 lmi» ul M"*', S’>42, .44x2 A ,8Sob* 
serxesi iH'lonieirn alK ui ihr sohr speviium l» Abl>ot (ef. 
< .4 7. IM and Ins nail Ilf i I 23, U1571 The re- 

, suits are in gissl acts td with those obtained front photo* 
geat'ha olv.er\aiions b\ others oml, iherefivc, juxltfv the 
use td iKd.HiietrK olv<xr\-iii >n' for this pniNeni m thn.se 
spes tral regions not lus'rs.Mblr j hotoi.niphicsillv 

C C Kiess 

Fluorescence phenomena and certnl intensities in 
Fraunhofer lines A I'utinekixk .U *«fWv Aidifrr /Jav 
4jr'cf 5.V 95, r25 .w'O'G*) It is <1 own theoreth.'ully 
that the rtiwstT'Ctncc h.hi, sxq'crpvTj.f^l tm a iriunhnfci 
e line, has the ch iiai. let of an eimssj.'irt line Ihu ow ing to 
lack of resohinv; intwer m iinvsl sjH'CtrocTapinc app this 
K<hi In diRiis«d into a generd imxlenite brvshtening of the 
dark csnwal t'atis of the alvsi'rt'tion lines sc» that their 
central iniettstiies w ill be greater than rero. C. C. K. 

Ohservabons of intensity with a spectrohehoscope 
R X d U Wwllc) ardU \V Newton .Ifes.'Ue AVfim 
A'.’X Aitrcn. Ri't Pb. .•> l6(l»\Jv’>) — .\n auxiliary app. 
J attachrsi in the spfsirohelivsses'pe at Greenwich is de- 
itriled with xthkh it in pt\NMb5p n* measure the light in- 
lensiix of ibe ffoccvti and i n-ii ircncrs of the sun vtiih 
cslerence to the initusitv of ibe solar disk outside the 
lines ff.snd fl.j in pariKulir the prx'tdeot f/^has Ixeen 
sleirt wulioi’t I'liotiN^raphie pi otwi etn , the result Iwing 
III clexse agreef’em with ihxi obtainexl phologTarhicall.v bv 
riackersx (I A 20. C C. Kiess 

The spectrum of Nova Uetcuhs X.\ 515C1 6550 A. Paul 
t W Merrill ii.-vrlii J S2. 413 viUlM-M.— In the 
xiMial region of the sj exinim of Noxa Uercuhs atgs,Nrptii,Tn 
hues of Na. Fa 11. Ol. Si 11. 1 e 11. Ti II. Sc II. Cr 11. 
Y II and lie 1 were nuaMinxl, and the eiuiNSjon hues of 
lell.Ol.bill.NttI and 11 Tlii'e hue' max* be dixided 
into sex cral diNiimt groups aivordmg to thedisplacemenls 
fnnn their iioruul invuiions C. C. Kiess 

Ionic dispersion in the extreme infrared. C. Hawley 
Cartwright fivj Er- 40. 101 G.M.l*. 

0 Dissociation of diatomic molecules m the stars abcodsnt 
inhydrogen Yo-sJu.nI lyiis ./u/xtv. J. wfj.'-ov.Ce'fAvr. 
U. 21-12(11X551 -Theoretical C. C. Kiess 

The spectra of van det Waals tnolerules. W. FinVeln- 
burg ^ 96. I'>1-T15(I(X5(11— A theoreiical 

di-cussicfl H gixen of the pn'perties of ‘S-an der Waals** 
or •'polxrualion" rioN and their spectra, spe^hl emphads 
twins ^id on tl e d •T.rerccN Iwtween their ^hawer and 
that w xalence-bound niols. In considering transition* 
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probabilities for van der Waals mols the Franck-Coodon Piaw. Compi rend. 201, 1181-3(1935); cf. C A 30, 
principle must be applied m its quaotum-mech form 380*. — The spectrum of TeO between 3190 and 3820 A 
Line resonance-fluorescence and the question of excited (that for greater X is masked by that of Te) consistsofSO 
van der Waals slates m liquids are discussed B S bands, and closely resembles those of SO and SeO. Of 
The spectrum of the cadmium van der Waals molecole, the bands 27 have simple and 3 double heads The 
Cdj W Fmkelnburg Z Phystk 96, 714-19(1935) — A simple bands and the component of smaller X of the 

theoretical interpretation of the exptl data for the Cd double-headed are given by » = 29499 0 -f- [372 9 

mol spectrum It is based on the results of the preceding (»' -f- */i)*"5 36 (y' -f* */f)’] — [796 1 (»' */,) —3 40 

paper B Swirles ^ (v' -J- whence the fundamental frequencies of the 

Aspects of gross intensities la eleetromc bands with TeO mol la the normal and excited states are deduced as 
special reference to Cj (Swan) and ITi (second positive) 79G 1 and 372 0, resp , and the energy of dissocn. m the 
systems N R Tawde Proe Jndtsn Acad Set 2A, normal state as 5 70 v C A Silberrad 

67-81(1935) — The development of the subject of spectral Theabsorptionspectraof the vapors of the monosulfides 
mtensity in relation to gross mtensity of bands has been of iron, nickel, cobalt and copper, and the deterffiinabos 
reviewed The transition probabilities, the temps, and of their heats of sublimation Hrishikesha Tnvedi 
the centers of mtensity have been discussed m relation to Proc. Atad Set Untied Prmnees Agra Oudh, India 5, 
each other An attempt has heetx made to explam un- 34-40(1935) — The absorption spectra of FeS, NiS, CoS 
usual intensity features of bands excited by different 3 and CuS show a continuous region, a region of retrans- 
sources particularly m A The Swan bands of Ci and Nt mission, and a second continuum The wave lengths of 
have been treated with reference to conditions of excita- the onset of the contmua are FeS 3100, 2325, CoS 
tion James H Hibben 3190,2400, NiS 2810,2170; CuS 3400,2400 The 

The rotational structure of the band system (h'x) long wave continuum is ascribed to the process MS -f 
of the nitrogen molecule in the Schumann region V. M A»i = M -f- S(*P) and the second to MS -i- hvt = M -f- S 
Cbulanovskil Compi. itnd atad i{» U R S. S (‘D). The beats of vaponiation were cakd tube FeS 
[N S], 3, 155-6(1935) (m German) —Analysis of s' 79,3; NiS 69,3; CoS 817; CuS 7025 kg -cal 
progression (from s' = 0) shows only P and R branches The difference hr\ — hui = \ 31 v. u attributed to the 
and shows that the upper state is not *II but >2 B'» * difference *P — 'D of S. No bands characteristic of the 

is calcd to be 1 I44a Extrapolation of B's sbotrs that transitioo group were obtained, but it is possible this 
the lower level of the system (b'x) is the normal state of failure was due to the obsctinng of the weak bands by the 
Nt Four bands of a e' » 1, c' progression (v’ » 18,19, strong continuous radiation coming from the heated 
20. 21) were observed B'l is calcd tobelUlt Con- lumace C. E. P Jeffreys 

elusion* Tbebandsystemsof Watsonand Kooatx(C A Interpretation of the vibrational spectrum of orgame 
28, 5767') are s' progressions with s' » 2 and 3 — molectdes by means of the isotope effect E Bartbolome 

754 42cm'*and*'.«'o-4 16an-t A.BF.D and H. Sachsse Z pAyrii. Ciew B30, 40-62(1935) - 

Absontioa bands of gaseous SI D. E Kirkpatrick < Infrared absorption spectra were obtained for MeOH and 
Phys Rev 49, 104(1936) —*11)6 centers of the 1 0 MeOD Companson of all available data for hfeOK 

and 2^0 absorption bands of HI he at 2260 w 30 and shows that the results are discordant. Qual coosidera- 

4416 75cm tesp Cf Czerny (C. A. 21, 3553). tions of the isotopic spectrum help in detg the funda- 
Salant and Sandow (C A 2S, 3568), and Niel^n and mental frequencies Some of the vibrational frequencies 
Nielsen (C A 29, 4672') G M. P. are displace only slightly from the corresponding MeOH 

Absorption spectra of the vapors of the monosdes frequencies and in these cases the D atom takes no part 

of copper, iron, nickel and cobalt, and the determination Where Ibe D atom also vibrates the differences are much 

of theirheatsof Sublimation Hnshikesba Tnvedi Proe greater. In this way, the fundamental frequencies of 
Acad Set United Prmitees Agra Oudh, India S, 27-33 6 MeOH are established Similar considerations on the 

(1935) — FeO and CuO show 1 region of contmuous ab* isotopic spectra of C<Hi clear up some disputed points 

sorption, while NiO and CoO show 2 The wave lengths lor the bands at 827 and 1400 cm.~', G M 51 
of the beginnings of absorption are. FeO 2500. NiO Study of atmospheric ozone by visual spectroscopy 
3270, 2380, CoO 2750, 2100, and CuO* 2410 A The J Gaunt. Ann Phys [llj, 4 , 450-532(1935) —The 

differences between the 2 regions of absorpticm tor NiO construction aud standardization of a high-precision 

and CoO were approx 32 kg -cal , which may be due to visual spectrophotometer are described The app is 

dissocn ot the oxides into the metal atom and either used to det the atm. 0» and more generally the spectio- 

0('P) or OUD) The heats of vaporisation were calcd photometry of the sun, sky and moon Two methods 

to be FeO 97 5, CoO 101 5, NiO til 5 kg -cal ' are employed, viz , direct vision of the sun and direct 
C. E P Jeffreys vision of the blue sky A table is given showing 156 

Interference spectroscopic examinahoa of the gold deins between Jan , 1933 and March, 1934 A great 

hydnde band spectrum m search of the isotope effect due variation m the amt of Ot was observed having a max 
to the suspected gold isotopes Sunao Imani^i Set durmg March aud April and a mm durmgAug and Sept 
Papers Inst Phys Chem Kesearth (Tokyo) 28, 12^34 Five mgbt detns are given obtained by spectroscopy d 

(1935); cf C A. 29, 7793*. — The high resolving power the moon. Direct observation of the sun at the horizon 

afforded by a reflection echelon was applied to the rota- shows the mequality of distnbution of O, m the same 

tional Imes of several bands belonging to the iz — * 'Z g honzontal layer The tv altitude of the "thin layer” 
system of AuH in an effort to find the fainter lines due to of 0> was found to be 33 km The values vaned from 

the theoretical isotope Au***, the existence of wbKb is m- 20 to SO km , which indicates that the altitude increases 

ferred from the at wt. 197,21 of Au No famter lines were with its thickness The spectroscopy of the sun shows 

found, although tie precision of the espl was suflicienl to clearly the insufficiency of the preceding hypothesis and 

detect them if their intensities conformed to the abundance gives an approx ^ue for the quantity of O, m the tropo- 

ratio 1 8 derived for the isotopes from the adepted at wt sphere Sixty -six references W. George Parks 

Theneg results of the expts conflim other ezptl.evidaice The rotation vibrabon spectrum of acetylene in the 
on the smgleness of the Au atom and cast douht on the photographic infrared Casta W. Funke and Gerhard 

reabty of the decimal part of the at. wt C. C Kiess 9 Herztwrg Phys. Rev 49, 100(1936) — Nine new absorp- 

Rotational analysis of the St bands E W van Pijk tion bands are reported for C,H] The bands are 

and A J Lamens PJiyJica 2, 785-6{1935) — New spec- pretedaccording to theplanof HerzbergandSpinlcs (C A 

trograms of the 4th order of bands of Sj (0 6A pernun 29,1010') G. M. P- , 

dispersion) mdicate a sym wave function like that of Near ultraviolet absorption bands of SO,. R R- 

The B values obtained agree better with Morse’s rule Asundi and R. S^uel Proc Indtan Acad Set. 2A. 

(C. A 24, 1020) than with Badger's (C. A, 29,2996*) 3(M5(1933) — The absorption bands of SO, have l«n 

B J C. van der Hoeven measured and analyzed for the near ultraviolet 
Emission spectrum of tellurium oxide Choong Shin- extee is given to an arrangement of SO, bands by which the 
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t n,— cn. «r^in^ almost es* ^ dete. the form of the spectra (e. g , the curve of XIV is 
sym. ■ralence ^iT^niUon of_ amLr to that of XV but displaced toward the red) are 

tuned Vn and Vm with the central nngsatd.beha:>eas 
ihougb consistms of 2 fauly sep. portions and the cunes 
are similar to iho<e of V and \1. hut Xm, although the 
central nog is al<o satd , is entirely different. The cun'es 
of Q and X are ^ery 'imilar, although X r» strongly car- 
emogeme and IX inactise The facts that the frequency 


acily the same ^ues as that of excited SO. J.H.H. 

Temperature dependence of the methyl Iodide absoiiH 
ton spectrum in the quartz ultraTiolet. A. mp 

H. Gnenei-<n. Z. physti Chfm E30, l-o9(lP3i>).— 
ultraviolet ab<orpticin spectrum of ilcl was photographed 
between pressures of 240 and 10"* mm Hg and a temp 
between 4<M* and room temp Flowing gas was used 


ate^uon cefr “>1°^ long The quartz spectrograph ^ differences between neighboring bands of S alternate 
&d" pe^Sn of Ti L ^ mm at 1015 A. A large * -cer.^ and 750 cm - and that addn of a 5-m^^ 


of new bands were found and analyzed Funda- 
mental vibrational frequencies are 5^.._ 

with corre'pondmg frequencies of SOSi *50. IQOQ and 1..50 
cm "• la the excited electronic slate The most intense 
bands are considerably broadened by increasing P^* 
sure but the apparent broadening of some other bands is 
due to unresolved rotational structure. An addnl ^t w 


nag (Xn) emphasizes or depresses alternate bands sug- 
gests that the long-wa\-e stem of XI is double 

Janet C •■Austin 

Ongm of the wing accompanying the Rayleigh line 
in liquids S C SirVar Aa'ure 136, 75'M>0{U*35).— 
Cross and VuLs (C A 2P, 244S*. 3913‘, 5744‘) have sug- 
gested that the “wings” wluch accompan}’ the Ra>Ieigli 


oue to unresoiveu roiaiiouai aixuciLut. ^ — - — — . - . - 

bands has fundamental frequencies of 495. SOo and 985 3 hnc m the Raman cpccirum of certain org liquii^ are due 


and they probablv belozig to i 
band system since they are very «ensiu« t< 


new electronic 
jtemp 

_ if Murphy 
The infrared ahserpUon spectra of water and alcohols in 
nonpolar solvents E L kmsey and J W FUis PJi\s 
Hr- 49, 105(1936) — .Absorption T>ectra arc p\en for 
IIiO, IHiO + SOO CSj. atm H-O vapor, MeOH vapor. 
2^IeOU liquid and IMeOH + 79 CCU in the region 0 S- 
2.4 p. G M P 

The absorption spectra of certain tnvaJent hahdes dis- 
solved in c&er and their dissooabon products Sechi 
l6tt& and Ftqiho Someno 3rt. Pafert / bK. PAyt Ocm 
Rfseartk (Tokyo) 2S, 05-111(1935) —The absotptioo 
«pectra of «olns. m ether of the tnvaJent halid« of As. Sb, 
Bi, Fe and T1 were observed in the region from 20(X) A 
m the ultraviolet to 7000 A in the ted Each of ^e salts 


lattice Oscillations of quasicrystn groups lo the liquid, 
and that only the portion closest to the Rayleigh line 
which increases m mtensit) with temp is connected with 
icol rotation On dissolxmg benzene in cyclohexane 
(which pves only a feeble “wing”), the intensity of the 
portion of the wing close to the Rayleigh line diminishes; 
that at about 50 cm "* from the center of the hne increases 
shghtly, the total width of the "wing" is practic^y const. 
In beniene, the mtensit) of the portion of the “wing” 
nearest the Rayleigh line diminishes with nsing temp 
(C A 29, 6143*) These data contradict the Gross- 
\uhs hypothesis The lines arc not due to lattice oeciJla- 
uoQS, but may be due to oscillations of xery «Ttull groups 
of raob Croups of polar mob would be more stable than 
groups of cosp^ai mob G M P 

The Renan spectra of light and heavy phosphiae. 


was abo volatilued in a vacuum quaru tube and its ab- j Marc de Remptuine and Jean-Mane Delfossc BuU 


sorption ob«eiTtd to det. the effect of the solvent An- 
other <et of observaUoos was made on the Raman <pectia 
of ether solss. of AsCU, AtBri and SbCU From the 
wave lengths of the nuT of the absorption bands and the 
begummgs of their long-wave edges the energies avafl- 
able for the photochem dissocn of the mob weredenved. 
It was found that for the Fe salts only i halogen atom is 
<epd. from the mol. by absorpuon of radiant energyi 


so «fod toy Btlg. 21, 703-9(1935) — The Imes of PHj 
and PDs were photographed in the liquid and gaseous 
states. The observed frequencies of liquid PD| are 1664, 
S07, 740 aa“*. The frequencies m the gas are about 20 
cm“‘ greater. The frequencies of PHj and PDi are cor- 
rected for anharmomcny by a valence force calcn. Some 
of the force consts ofPHtarecakd A B.F.D. 

Raman spectrum tad benzene symmetry. K. W. F. 


whereas for the Tl, As, Sb and Bi salts, also 2 and 3 halogen o Kohlrausch. ^tatunnssnschoftm 23, 624-5(1935).— A 


atoms may be <ef^ from the cotnpdi The effect of the 
solvent, mdicated by a shift of the absorption toward 
shorter wave lengths, is to deform the mob. without, 
however, exatisg them from the deepest energy state of the 
normal mol. C. C. &ess 

Remarks on the investigstiQa of Billroth — “Absorption 
of substituted benzenes VI " Erwin Steurer. " 


previous conclusion that the frequency of lOCO i_ 

mono-, m-di- and sym.m- substitute denvs. corresponds 
to the 992 frequency of and mdicates trigonal svm- 
metry of the btter is incorrect. Further work on the 
Raman «pectniro of 250 denvs. mdicates that the C« 
nng has hexagonal symmtt.Ty D«v, the mono, o- and w- 
denvs. Ct,, the p denvs Cu. An mxestigauoa of the 


pAvjii. C^cm. B30, 157-S(1935), cf C ,4.29,6142*— flat vibration possibilities of the C« nag from the TrcnLler 
1^.4- ^ meeb. model (C- A. 29, 3562') mdica ” - - - 


A^orphon »pecira were measured for p-xylece, 
and 1.3,5-triTaetbyIbeazene and the results compared 
with those of B. G M. ilurphy 

The ultraviolet absorption spectra of some complex 
aromabc hydrocarbons I It . V. Mayneord and E 
M. F. Roe Free. Roy. See. (Loudon) A152, 299-324 
(1935). — ^The ultraviolet absorption spectra m the region 
ffCW— I(X)0 A. are given for the ale. solas, of benzene (I), 


- . , mdicates 3 possible de- 

(ormatKmal vibrations, 6 valency vibrations. Two of 
them have trigonal symmetry; one corresponds to o 
1000 From the modeb the expected frequencies of the 
vibrations are calcd. by the method of van den Bossche 
and Manaebact (C. .4 . 29, 2409*) and found in fair agree- 
ment with observed values B J C van der Hoeven 
Raman effect and organic chemistry Raman spectra 


-pentaene J of ethyjenic compounds of the general formula CHiiCHR. 


(IV) , naphthalene (V) , 4,5-bciirohydnndene (VI) , dimeride 
of 1-isopropenyInaphthalene, as- and /raes-9,I0-di- 
methyl.9,10-dihydro-14J,5,6-dibenranlhraeene (Vn, VIII), 
anthracene, 1.2-benianlhracene and its S-Me-, 

•■Me-, 6,T-di Me-. 6,7-cyclopentene-, 3,6<ycIopeotene- 
and lO-isopropvI (IX) denvs , metbylcholanihrene (X), 
phenanthrene (XI), l^^-cyvlopcntenephenanthrene (XQ), 

2 ',1 '-naphtha-l .2-fluorene, 5-inethyl-S-isopropyl-2',l , 

naphlha-l^-Cuorene, chrj^e, 1^,5.6-dibenzantltracoie 9 T937*) 
and Its 9,10-di-Me. and O.lO-dihydro (XIH) denvs , — " 

1.2,5, S-dibenz-P.lO-anthraquinone, pyrene (HV), 2- 
methyipyrene (XV) and 1,2-benzppyrcne and for picene 
in CHCb. Some of the eompds. are structurally related 
to the carcinogenic hydrocarbons. The curves cf n, 

.1^7,4; ^ siTTiilar to that of I but with suppressed de- 
tail. The effects of addn of various groups and the 
mportance ©f the structure of the mol. as a whrfe m. 


MauncoBourgutl and Leon Piaici Bull sec tfcim'.j51,2, 
I95S-69{1«35); cf C. ,4 26,4252. 27,26; 2S, 93*; 29. 
5S05*, 4^07' — The Raman spectra of propece (I), 1- 
butene, 1-heptene, 1-cctene, l-nonene, 3-phenyl-l- 
proptue. vinyl broiaidc (H), ally! bromide, all) 1 ale ,acro- 
Icia (HI) and acrylic acid are given and compared with 
the spectra of compd*. of the same general formula al- 
ready published (cf. C. 27, 31^, 29, 2449*, 7936*, 
There are 5 bands characlenstic of the noun 
CHjtCH 1295, 141,, 1642, 3004, 30S3 (for 1-butene). 
The line 1642 corresponds to the double bond and is the 
*ame for all hvdrocarboas of the fona CH.*CHCH*R' but 
wes from 164? for I to 15©S for H. ' In general for 
aij.CHR the radicals Me, OH, COOR, etc , increase the 
Irequec^ (■strengthen the bond) but neg. rad-eals and 

The radicals CH,Br. CH-Cl and CH,Vh al^ lower the ire- 
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queocy slightly Conjugation of C C or C*0 with tlie 
double bond of CHj CHR also lowers the frequency 
J E A 

The effect of impnsonment of resonance radtation in 
the decomposition of ammonia and deuterioammoaia 
H W Melville Proc Roy Sac (London) AI52, 325-41 
(1935) — A reeramn of the photosensitwed decompn of 
NII«, NDj, PHj. and PDj, under conditions where the 
reabsorption of the resonance radiation is negbgible, has ^ 
resulted in smaller velocity coeffs than previously re- 
ported The dissocn is interpreted as being due to colli- 
sions between NHi (ND|) and metastable atoms, derived 
m turn from quenching collisions between *Pi atoms and 
NHj (NDj) The former collisions are almost equally 
efficient for NHi and NDj This mechanism also ex- 
plains the abnormally high inhibitory effect of H, which 
IS 20-40 times as great as that computed from the relative 
radii of Nff) and Hi and NDt and Dj The more rapid 3 
decompn of NH» than of N’Di is attributed to secondary 
reactions unconnected with Hg atom processes This is 
confirmed by the fact that in the direct photodecompn 
NHi also reacts more quickly Moms Muskat 

Free radicals in the pbotodissocution of gaseous metal 
alkyls N Prilexhaev and A Terenia Tram Faraday 
Soc 31, 14S3 7(1935) — The method of detecting free 
radicals based on the disappearance of metal layers under 
their action waj improved by detn of the thickness * 
of the film hy measurement of light transmitted through 
It with a photocell The method was applied to the 
detection or alkyl radicals produced by tlfumination of 
MeiCO, MetHg and EtiPb with ultraviolet light from a 
spark By use of various electrodes and filters the range 
of most effective radiation for hfciHg was found to be 
2000-2100 A This is exactly the region of a diffuse iMtid 
absorption (Teremn and Pnlcrhajeva.cf C A 28,5758') < 
The assumption that the diffuse spectrum is due to a 
predissocR process liberating free Me radicals ts con- 
firmed CEP Jeffreys 

Asymmetne pbotoehemeal decomposition of complex 
salts Ryutaro Tsuchida, Akira Nakamura and Masahisa 
ICobayashi J Chem Soc Japan Sd, 1335-8(1935) — 
The optical rotatory power of Ki[Co(ox)i| is —5725* 

(X «• 499 him) (ox oxalate radical) On ilhionnatioa 
by dextro citculatly polarized light of 589 mu. the aq t 
soln of racemic K«(Co(0x)}] becomes levoroutory The 
power increases with time, reaches a max and then de- 
creases T Katsurai 

Fluorescence soectrochemistry of the chlorophyll pig- 
ments 1 C Dhird and Anne Raffy Bull soc (Aim 
iitol 17,1385-7(1933) — App and methods are described 
Visible fluorescence spectra of a- and d-chlorophyll in 
solution Jbtd 1388-96 —The fluorescence spectra of 
a- and d-chlorophyll in various solvents were eiamd ^ 
and the results compared with those of other workers 
Infrared fluorescence of chlorophyll 10 hnng plants 


Ihd 1397-1408 —See C A 29. 440S», 6273* Fluores- 
ceace spectra of pheophorbides Ibid 1409-13 —See 
C. A 29. 4674‘. L E Gilson 

The decomposition of orone by alpha partcles p C 
CapronandR Cloetens Bull soc chtm Belg 44,441-66 
(1935) — The decompn and formation of ozone at 2o‘ 
have been investigated in the absence of Hg and orj 
matter In the range of intensity of radon of 5-35 miUi 
ctmes, the decompn was proportional to the conen ol 
ozone. The ratio of mols O, formed to pairs of 10ns 
produced is of the same order as that found by Lewis (cl 
C.A.^, 5249), but is const fora given intensity of radia. 
tion Tins yield increases with the intensity of radiation, 
the revose of which has been found m the radiocbem de- 
compn of HtS and NHt R E DeRigbt 

The possibility of igniting chlonne detonating gas by 
high-veloeity electrons A B MalinovskiT and K A 
Skruiimikov Physii Z 5iJity(ta’iiffB 8, 289-93(1935) — 
The sola of (his question was sought in expts with a Cl 
and II mixt which requires less energy for reaction than 
do the gas mixts previously used ( G A 29,3916'), the 
strength and conen of the electron current were not m 
creased The explosion mixt consisted of equal parts 
of Cl and H; its pressure was varied from 7 5 to 750 mm 
The app was that previously used, potentials 10 the 
Coolid^e tube varied from 35 to 45 kv and the cunent 
intensiues from 0 6 to I 0 ma In all cases without ex 
ception no explosion was observed The electron stream 
in the explosion chamber attained ad of 6 83 X 10*' 
amp /sq mm With certain assumptions the electros 
eonen wasealcd tobeOC2 X lO'/ce corresponding to an 
ion eonen of about 10* The ion eonen in a flame with 
linear velocity of about 1 cm /sec is of the order of 10", 
(bis indicates that the possibibty of ignition can be detd 
by mcreastog the ion conen 10* times with the use cf a 
c. d of about 6 X lO”* amp /sq mm ASS 

The stability of Lenaid Lgbt centers in zme sulflde 
N Rjchl Aim. PAjJiF 24, 536-12(1035) —The sensi 
tivity to a rays shows a definite loss with time, the per 
centage loss being greatest for strongest radiations 
These centersare thermodynamically unstable 

R E DcRight 

The ultraviolet radiation of chemical reactions OtaUr 
VTllonn Chm Ltsly 29, 245-0(1935) — Ultravnelei 
radiations accompany the oxidation of pyrogallol in air, 
pyrogallol by HjO», fctOH by CrjOi, glucose by KMnlX 
Nas%0< ID an alk medium, the action of Br upon E 
oxabte, the formatioa of LiBr, and the neutraluation of 
HNQ. by NaOH In a 10"^ NII.HiPOi sola the anodic 
oxidation of A1 yielded strong and almost quantitative 
ultraviolet radiations Frank Maresh 


Becquerel cells (Athanasm) 4 Primary process of 
photocdiem and thermal decompn of azomelhane(Patat)2 


4— ELECTROCHEM ISTR Y 


Production of ferroalloys directly from minerals in (he 
electnc arc furnace Alfred Salmony Karsten Quint e 
tnd 12, 231-5(1935) — Some large com installations 
for the production of ferro Si, ferro-Mn, ferro-Cr, ferro- 
Mo and ferro-W arc briefly described L. E. Gilson 
Heat balance m electnc furnaces during production 
of alu im nate slags F. B Golubkov Ltgite Mrlal 4 , 
No 2, 16-22(1935) — Stones contg Ti are formed in the 
elec furnaces at the Dmeper Aluraimum Plant (cf. C. A 
29, 42G7'), because the charge, consisting of a CaO-AItOi 
agglomerate, melts at the same or lower temp than the A1 
slags This prevents superheatmg the slag sufficiently 
to dissolve the Ti compds G suggests using raw AljOi 
and CaO as charge and making slag of eutectic compn to 
prevent this stone formation H W. Rathmann 

The use of cast alummum shields in Urge electnc arc 
furnaces A v. Zeerleder Alumtnium 17, 529-30 


(1935) — The concentric shields of nonmagnetic material 
la the Miguet furnace, usually made of cast bronze, were 
successfully replaced by cast Al plates 2 6m high and 
4 6 m ID diam , they carry up to 80,000 amp and weigh 
5300 kg against 15,lX)0 kg for the bronze shields The 
Al shield has been m steady use since 1930 M H 
Electnc furnaces installed in the Pans Mmt Anon 
, Eledrutan IIS, 9(1935) — For the annealing of the com 
blanks 3 honzontal rotary furnaces have been installed 
Each furnace absorbs 50 kw and is fed with three ph^ 
current. The temp of the furnaces is self regulated 
Heating is by induction The system is shown in the 
accompanying diagram A is a solenoid coil fed by a c 
In the center of this solenoid there is a muffle B 01 
ttetic iron Near the muffle there is an envelope of nickel 
steel (C) and around the outside of the coil are a no 01 

sbeet-utni cores (U), which complete the magnetic circuit. 
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E b lag.T^o- ctirr=:i tnw’s::; tiirM?*! tie srlesnd 
9 C 13 ttp aa miinccd carrsTt la tie esTtife, which frraia, 
HI fact, a w-ad-a? of one tara *rnr’-«rcrttd- Th» 
ea^elcpc, tierefrjr-, htsits i,? aad traasaiu « ieat to tie 



I ASoEgg plataig tatis c egt a ain g etiaaolaaiiges. H. 
A stad? cf baths coataaaag teethaaclaaaae for fee 
Eicksl-^latiag of zaic C J Erccifr-aa aad J. P. Xgwlea. 
Trots E^ctT'jcnern S'lC 69, II pp fprepnai) (13‘?6) — 
Tie fcEowrag sfiis irsand ccctaiaed ether jniat eacagh 
tnethaarlaaiaie to jrre a clear scia er they ccctaaied aa 
excess cf tnetiaaclaaiau: (1; Nl NH. saL'ate sria.; 
<2< NT N'H« sal£a'=-NT£04 scla.. (3/ NT N'H4 aslhue- 
bcrtc «i— ff sola,, (4) NlSOi scla., (5) scla-t (^) 

‘ NT NH* scHats-Niai sola- Tie plataa; eged.taaa cf the 
C sclas wee drtd at ihSsreat teaips , eoacas aad c. da. 
C d ft poteatial taeascreaeats were raade danag fee 
pUtaig processes Good d-pos,t3 cf bright NT were cfa- 
r-i f rc ia fee 3 salfate baths HL Cobalt platiag 
froia fcefeaaolaaaae sefcatncs. Frcn actss. of CoSO* 
c'-ctj tr'cfeaaolaaiae tt is possible to plate Co Kiccess- 


BaiSe oatj latter reaches the poiat at which it loses 
Its cragaetisai Tie fiax m fee oiajneiie cor- is fees 
redaced to the pri-t at which fee heat prc»L.C“d is eiaetle 
equal to that lost by rad.ation C C F 

Coiapassoa of Defends of epetahag sa tlDaiaari 
elecsmlThc cell Ya A Eerashtein aad G 1 Kietljvitf- 
Idl Lezkte Jfelsl 4 , 4, l'>23 1 i3~) - Tie output 

en e r ' ^y cnnscDptinn cf aS A1 fased-cry> Lte ceil 
qrerat.pg aade condilMcs cf coast entreat, erlrag-, or 
power crpnt Ipi, resp , were cjcpartd Tie output per 
cell per day aad fee eicc eatrgy coasDaed per k? cl AJ 
were. Fcr / " coast 143 kg , 13 4 tw -trs , for* « 
const IIS kg , 17-T kw 4-.rs , aad fcr ^ ■ ccast 
MS leg , I1S.8 kw ^ H ;V Rafesaas 

Tie preparahoa of oiygea frj elec^lysis of baryta 
Enc ii. Stoddart Froe Rjy See (Laadoa) AiS2, 
271-7(1935) — Tie elcctr3l7»u ef baryta wah NT elec* 
trodcs does not always grre pure 0 at the aaode .4f*er a 
une R also appears at fee anode, pn-bobly besg dne to 
fee fiaeticn 20H f Ij — 0« Tie liber»t.on of H «m 

be prertated by coatisg fee bestrode wuh a laysi cf fee 
block oxuie of NT itoms Moslut 

Isrescgahag fee MishiLty ef sidents aad fee eleesp- 
depesmoa cf tren free these selccoss R hfaHer and 
L. Harant. Berz und E-j^inmannttehes Jshrbveh S3, 
91-102' 1313) — Tie practical po«sshiliti8S cf direct 
eleetrolrtic prodjction cf Fe frrra fee ore are di3eas«ed. 
Two pnsKjpal cases are distittftsisiied fl; refiaatgef ^w 
Fe, whereby Fe is usually dJscIvedanoiLciIIy and cathodi* 
cally dero«ited a very ptae forts, <2} aa eiectrolrtc i» 
ebta ra e d hv direct action of solvents on fee crc. and fee 
pure Fe is depo«iled fren this sola by electrolvs.s with 
aa lasol anode Work of ether aathors is reviewed 

il Hatenhcca 

Cafeode polanxahon durnig depoafeim ef copper Creni 
sulfate solutcas O E>in and A Levra. / Gen 
0«7n. (U S S R.) S. 1302-n(1335) — ir=ascre=ents 
were made of di.po«uioB potentials of Co at 25* from solas 
com?, vanijus conens, of CeSO, (OJ, 0 4, 0.5, 0 6, 0 7 
in2cnncas ofHiSO.,0 1 aad 021 iV, withe ds 
of I ma per sq cm and up Gordon's ecnatam Er =• 
T, 4- Slog'l - KD, <C. A 19, 34,32). where £x is po- 
r,. b asui E are censts and £) is c d . 15 a 
fairly good azreemeat with exptL re«ults down to fee 
poDt where Er = t, x, should not be cmscidered here 
as expressiag the low Emit of polanaation, but meirelT 
as an miLcator of the low Ijnst of applicability of 
eqimuon. In the mt-rval D = 1 to 10 ma per so cm 
pf'lanratjon behaves irreqularlv, showing aa increase in 
elecfeTceg, drectinn with nsc m c d , fees acani nsiaz 
regularly, above 10 ma in electropos Hireetion The so- 
called '•che mi cal " polarization £, in Cu depo*itjoa foDows 
more correctly Erdey Grdz-Volmer's e-ua*ion E = 
I/(« log ZJ) (C. A. 26. 1137), where a aad i,*are 
S L. ilador^Ky 

atcfal and ehragnna platng. crogresa aad present 

N'o.'W. 27; Evr met 32 , 
*^H-oOO(13q,j). — A brief review of present practices ta 
(Lffereat couatr.e3. il. lUrtenheaa 


fuHy on Cu, steel, NT aad Za at e 
) 2.5 amp sq dm , at ro m tesrp r 
~ I high a: 


, from 0.5 
rhtly abcTV^ Cafe- 
The plates are 
Ni plates The 


•Lghtly darker than fee cctr,_, ^ 

bath was elcctrolyrcd for 1 hr atac. d cf2atnp./sq dm 
a.'ter whafe satisfactory deposits wme obtained. The 
terrp rose tiuci 21 * to 24 'dunage l e g trclyms. C.G F 
Central cf fee ipality of ta electreplatag Ya, L. 
\erttman Enrodstayn Lab 4 . uT-^'lSTS) — Tie test is 
made wife 5 ce of HN'0» 'd 1 4.1 m 15 cs HiO by the 
procedure previously described fcr Za electroplating 
(C A 20. 24ZC*/ Cias. Elanc 

Electrode djpemcn of noble DCtals Asdr \oet. 
Trans Faradcy Set 31, 14SS-9l'ia3S> , cd C A 29. 
2')ii'» — On clcctralyrmg wui aoble-cetal electrodes a: a 
bigh c d a h3;h vcltage a alk , sod, and central 
solas a diSintcTratam cf fee anode ts observed wifi 
resefrs a, gene^v castable, suspessiccs. Every elec- 
trode dispersme is accuepnamd by frequeat pnSsataona of 
e m re a t. which were measured with aa osdllograph. A 
cue. coccn. of electrolvte is cecssary to obtaa (Lsperaion 
for every p4neat.aJ d.5eresce The Wehaelt effect ts not 
fee caase of fee disperaicc but a may be exploised ns tie 
remit of fee rtpnlsicB of a penodicaily formed oude isyer 
00 fee •urface of fee aaode. C E. P Jeffreys 

Tie dspendesce of tie eleetroeieeucal prepertes ef la 
eleseat on its state ef aggregasen. Z. ^search ea fee 
6 pctestal of giUisa aad galiitm tsalgam ia gallms salt 
solnbcss. Otto SieiLns. Z EUiirocJum. 4l, 712-21 
(1335) —Amalgam electrodes were prepd. by pas'isg 
hqmd Ga through a captliary inbe mto Kg la aa atm of H 
A sBgbt coat of omde which appeared la l!>-20 hrs. <Ld cot 
affect tie results AH fee work was done la aa atm. of 
Hi Tbe potential of fee Ga arTralyaTn m contact wife 
GaCIi came to equiL slowly at — 0ES7-0EgS v. In a sola, 
of 0 I 2/ Na«CaOi, which was aNo 0.36 .V wife respect to 
N'aOH, fee amalgam electrode showed a potential of 
— Ijl2 and its potential changed markedly for any 
ch a n ge m pn Adda, of 37 EtOH to a Ga 
electrode m OiX3T7 i! GaCIi a n't 0.54 A’ HCI raised fee 
potential from --0556 to — 0EG7 Adda, cf XaO to a 
similar system bad little effect Ga metal for electrodes 
was freed from oxide by passing it t hrou gh a capillary 
tube, the Ga metal electrodes were kept ta aa atm of H. 
3 The potential of fee Ca electrode la contact with GaCl* 
and HQ came to equil. quickly However, 2 electrodes 
m the same sola, rave potentials which sometimes differed 
by as nujih as 10-23 mv Tie potential of the Ga elec- 
trode m Ga salt- sola ins near that cf the Ga anmlgam m 
Ga salt sola. The liquid Ga electrode showed a passmty 
effect. In contact with aa aDc. N'ajGaOi sola., a supc- 
cooled liquid Ga electrode showed a poteatial of about 
—1 4 V. rt a potential of about 15 for the solid clec- 
9 trode, la aad sola, a sretbr though smaller effect was 
noticed F. H. lloser 

Electrolysis cf zmc. nickel aad cobalt brocades aad 
iodides m aqaeons-aleoholx solutens, Clande Char- 
metanr Compt. rend. 201, 1174-6(1935), cf. C. A 
29,5749*. — Wife a suailar airangement ar-H 05 Af solas , 
with ZoEri Br is liberated at the anode and diffusing to 
fee cafeode forms HBr and acetaldehyde la ami. ui- 
creasicg -wife conca. of EtOH. Wife ZaJ, I ts ^rniOi-fv 
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set free, but does not react furtJier The 2 h deposited is 
adherent with low conen of EtOII, but is at least lartially 
iiotadUereniforconcns ofEiOHejcceeduig450c /J Yield 
(max 07^f) decreases with time and increased conett of 
LiOSI NiBrj and Nili behave similarly, but wrth 
NiBr; less llBr and acetaldehyde are tormed As 
with ^ICl! NiO IS deposited Qt the cathode with disengage- 
ment ot It: wbeo soln is basic, but tf the soln ts and 
(0 01-0 025 N in HBr or HI) Ni is deposited The yield , 
increases with conen of EtOH, and is always grenler 
iviih NiBfj than with Nili (max 03 and 00%, resp ) 
Uiib CoBri and Colt results are very simitar save that 
no oxide is deposited and yield is slightly better (max. 
an ^%) C A Silhcrtad 

Relations asnosi; fusdamental elecliothemlciLl quanti- 
ties HI Itsuri) Chara J Chem Sffc Japan 56, 
r)04-7( lOlo) ci C A 29. 0145’ —By consideration of a 
rciersible cycle between nonmetalhc substances such as ; 
(• Cl Br, I, Q and their tonic sotnx , the relative values of 
ihc siandard electrode potential ol the soiwittallic sub- 
stance have been calcd T Raisural 

A contnbuhoa to the study of eleetroDsBosis with 
vanous ceramic diaphragms / V^ldele and A VaSifek. 
Chem Luty 29, 25(h3, CotUclion Ciechaslmi Chem 
tommaaicattons 7, No 10, 451-G{1925), cf C. A. 29, 
2050* F W Maresh 

Electric storage batteries in recent patents L Jumau. ' 
Kei ten «ec/r«o« 28, 335-18, 307-82(1935) —Recent 
perfections in storage batteries to facilitate the chem 
reactions, assembling and dismantling are reviewed end 
many improvements are described M. HarSenheun 
An electron tube and instrsusent for use with tbe glass 
electrode and a desenption of a rugged tTP* 9f gUM 
electrode Lyle D Coodhue Irnea Slate CoU J. Se$ 
10, No I, 7-l5(l93o) — The instrument is a simple re* , 
sistance-eoupled direct amplifier using 2 vacuum tubes 
A condenser is used m the gnd circuit of the £rn tube, 
which IS charged and discharged by a switch of speeut 
design Tbe substitution of a railliammeter lor a gal- 
vanometer prevents drift, secures equd m a few sec and 
permits a precisioti of 0 5 mv with resisutices up to 500 
megohms Drawings of the app and detailed dirtettoos 
for assembly and operation ate included Tbe glass 
electrode consists of au elongated bulb on the end of a < 
10-mm tube of Coming glass No 015, ^led with 0,2 f/ 
HCl, into which extends a AgCl electrode With this 
set (he walls need Rot be thin, lor large resistances do not 
interfere w«h accurate readings F. E B 

Photoelectric colotuneter witb loganthsuc response 
Ralph H Muller and Gilbert F Kinney. J Optical 
Sac Am 2S, 312-6(1935) — Since the light transmitted 
by a colored soln is a log function of (he conen accord- 
ing to the Lambert'Beer law, a device which possesses log 
response is sought This lustrumeot consists of a vacuum 
photoelec cell feeding into a vaenuTn lube volunrteT. 
This has a type fiDt) tube, which witb properly ebosen 
resistance gives a plate current proportiotiaf to (be log 
of the input voltage The output meter can thus 
calibrated directly in conen units Details of the circuit 
and optical arrangements are shown, and some measure- 
ments obtained with the instrument art given, 

Helens HopCeld 

Pbotoelectnc cells with bamer film artificially de- 
posited ^V Ch van Geel and } II de Boer Pkytua 
2, 802-000(1033) — The photoelec, qualities of artificial 
barrier cells with Seas semiconductor and eresol-formalde- 
hyde resin, CaEj, £iO> or MgO as bamer film were studied. 
The Se film (10 ji) was sublimed onto an Pe or a brass 
plate, baked at 200* to a grayish film, then » 10~*-«n 
film of barrier material apphed either as soln or as vapew. 
A thin transparent metal (e g , £b) is then vofattfixed 
onto the barrier film as electrode For a cell of 4 sq cm , 
MgO barrier, the rectifying ratio was 25; the photomrrat 
foTSbtiegat!ve65xlO-«amp. At24v withSeaegstm* 
“5 X 10"*-ainp photocurreat resulted from radiation of 
3000 luxes, for 4 5 V , Sb positive, current 10** amp ; 
Without potentul the current was 0 5 X 10** amp The 
CTirrent licht relation is i — AL‘/’ for all types of bamer 


niaterul used The internal photoeffeet of the Se used 
followed t »» BL'/r independcnlly of the potenltal us^ 
(fO-IOO V ). The photoclectrons are liberated m the Sc 
semKonduetor; the bamer materul need not have any 
Httemal photoeHecl E J C van dcr Hoevtn 

Oecqverel cells G Athanasiu Ann phys fll), 4, 
377~449(ia35); cf. C. A. 20, 1005 —The effect of the 
H"*ati<l 011“ conens on the magnitude anddirectionof the 
photovoICaie effect was carefully investigated for the 
fbllowins cleclredts. Ag-Agl, Ilg-Hgili, Ag-AgBr, Cu- 
Cul, Cu-CuBr, Cu-Cu6, Hg-llgS, Ag-Ag,S and Cu- 
CujO. The cff^fct was greatest with Ag Agl and Jfg- 
Hgiff, where the pos photovoltaic effect is increased by H* 
aodmay bereduced to teroor even reversed by OH". The 
results may be explained as due to the electrode funelioniag 
as an “acceptor" of the 011“ of the electrolyte, i e ,iheli 
liberated by the light on the electroile may temporarily 
form ion, which interferes with recombination with the 
Ag or the fig The photovoltaic e in f decreases with 
rise in temp m all eases This is explained on tbe basis 
of two opposing reactions, one photochemical and the 
other purely thermal Sensitivity curves in tbe spectrum 
and (be Ibresholcls of sensitivity were detd VV'itb Ag- 
Agi matima were found at X 0 4235 u- and X 0.30 k. wbi^ 
correspond with the max. adsorption of Agl The max. 
at 0 4235 M coincides with the max. photoconductancc 
With Hg'Hgdi the max was found at X 0 400 ii and the 
threshold toward the red at X 0 630-0 540 n. With Cu- 
CuO a max. was found at X 0 400 >> and the sensitivity 
extended ns far as 1 in the infrared Lketrodes of Cu 
covered with a layer of the suboxidt obtained by the wet 
and dry methods gave a max. photos oltaie effect which 
coincided with tbe max photoconductance The max 
sensitivity was at X 0 480 m It is impossible to explain 
the phenomena of Qecquerel on the basts of the photo* 
electne effect alone The app. for utvestigating these 
cells IS described tn detail W. George Parks 

Heterogeneous chemical rcacbons under the sQent 
electnc discharge. ZV. Preparetioa of eoOoidaJ solu- 
tions 4 SusumuMiyarooto J Chem Soe Japan 5d. 
1359-4>l<m5), cf C A.29.C84C’~-Byusmgacti\eK 
pTtpd in the silent elec discharge, (o) the hyorosol and 
the alcosol of Cu,0 from CuSO«. (h) tbe bydrosol and the 
akoso) of CuS from CuS, (c) the hydrosol of Hg from 
IfgNOj, (if) the hydrosol of ffgS from IfgS and from Ifg 
thiocyanate were prepd and their stability was studied 
T. Katsurai 

Chemical rtattion in the electric discharge I Tbe 
cbenucal effects of Impulse discharges. E }. B Willey 
Prac Roy Soc. (London) A152. 158-71(1935) — Wrede's 
results (C A, is, 2880) for the dissocn of Nt in the 
control^ impulse discharge of a condenser are confirmed 
by chem means Conens of active N up to 40%, 
with NO as reagent, and to 13% with org vapors (calrf 
from the yield of HCN) were obtained The controlled 
impulse discharge is superior to a -c. and d -c discharges 
in both absolute and power yield Under fixed conditionr 
of gas flow, pressure, etc , the yield of active N depends 
only on the current, being independent of the frequency, 
length of discharge, and magnitude of the individual cur- 
I tent impulse The glow intensny and elec, cond of the 
gas areno guide to the amts of activeN present 

L E. Steiner 

Funding argon for filling incandescent lamps Robert 
P Mona Muslrvil Gas 14, No. 0, 13, 20-5(1935) — - 
Commercial cylinder argon is punfi^ by passing U m 
turn through soda lime, over P,0», through atubeconig 
Cu chips heated to 600*, a CuO lube at 600*, and finally 
again through soda lime and over PiO, The steel tubes 
' for Cu and CuO are in a gas-heated furnace, consisting 
of a vertical steel cylinder, 2 ft indiam and 3 Vi ft high* 
kned with 4 in of firebriclc This plant supplies N« and 
A for J5,000 Umps in 8 his . using 1100 cu ft of 625 
B t. u juel gas per 24 hrs R W. Ryan 


Pb metallurgy (Hayward) 9 EJee furnace for fusing 
glass (Fr. pal. 786,166) 19- Ni-Cr-Ca alloys (for lamp 
filaments (U S pat 2,026, 2f3) 9 
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Lc Carbone. Brit. 4^,141. ^ «• K*. Al silic.ite, fullers' eartli or pulverize<I gelatinous 

Electrolytic cells I'crdinand Krauss. Brit 431.103, 
Aug 20, 1035 Divided on 434,488 (C. A. 30, C87’). 
A cell for producing per-salts without the use of a dia- 
phragm conipnscs a container constituting I electrode 
amt an electrode nested within and unifonnly spaced 
from the outer 1 , 1 of the electrodes comprises a set of 
conduettve patches sepd by insulating maternl 
* Electrolytic cells Mascliinenfabrik Obcrlikon Brit 
434,348, Aug 20, 103.5 Distd lIjO is supplied periodi- 
cally to ihc cells of a IIiO decomposer through branch 
pipes connected to a mam pipe connected to a feed tank, 
situated several meters above the cells 
Electrolytic cells Hugh B rranklin Brit. 434,542, 
Sept 4, 10.35 Upward circulation of electrolyte through 
a senes of superimposed cells is provided by means of 
narrow tubes extending from t' 
the gas space of the cell above 
Electrolytic cells N V Philips’ Glocilampenfabneken 
Bni 435,112, Sept IG, 1033 A cell comprises a tubular 
electrode support of hard insulating material directly 
pressed into a bwe lA tbe -wall tA \bt vessel aud secuital 
in a bore of the electrode body, both in fluid-tight manner, 
said support permitting the leading through, not m fluid- 
tight manner, of an electrode connection through the wall 


S«pt.I0.1935 fie Ff. 778,742 {C /I.29,4aS«)»). 

StOTSge battery. Harvey D Gejer (to General 
Motors Corp.). U. S 2,024,037, Dec 17 Structural 
features _ _ 

Storage battery Karl W Gaschc (to iirestone 
Battery Co) U S 2,024,983, Dec 17. Structural 
fletails . . , ~ . <1 

Storage battery Paul E Barknaustn and t-arl U 
King (to Globc-Umon Mfg Co ) US 2.025,149, Dfc 
21 Structural details 

Storage battery KarlW J Hjelmblad (to Accumula- 
tor Aktiebnlaget I.eif Nobel) r S 2,02.3.452. Dec S4 

Structural details 

Storage battery Milton E Taylor U S 2,025,482, 

Dee 24 Structural details 

AufaflOlf l,™". ir »■' ■ "" 

trode Cellophane is used to itnmobilire the electrolyte, 
faior the liberation of gas, avoid penetration by conduc- 
tive substances and render the dejiosilion of the nfC 
metal homogenous and reversible 

Storage battenes Soc anon dcs aeeumulateurs 
Monoplaquc (Paul Pautoii, inventor) Pr 787,230, 

Sept 19, 1933 An electrolyte for Ni and Zn battcriM manner 

contains a substance capable of causing the formation of O 4 vessel 

during the working of the battery (a mm of oxidM « Electrolytic cell for production of anhydrous magnesium 

Pc and Ti, to which Co oxide may be added as a catalyst, »«_!_ r?....,-. 

or a mixt of KjCrO* and oxide of Co or Hg) to prevent 
the formation of secondary salts of ?a, such as the hy- 
drates or other basic salts and to allow the correct deposit 
oiZnontheneg electrode 

Storage battenes Cotnpagnie ginirale d'HectneiK 
Ir 787;«0,Sept 20, 1933 See Brit 430,897 (C A W. 

7831*). 

Storage-battery separator with a wood diaphragm 
and bard rubber dowels Charles D Calloway U S 
2, 020, WO, Dec 31 Structural details 

Storage-battery plates Edward W Smith (to Electnc 
Storage Battery Co ) U S 2,020,193, Dec 31. Pencils 
of active material surround rods of conductive matenal 
and are in turn surrounded by slabs of microporoua, elec • 
insulating, acid-resisting material Vanous structural 
details sre described 

Storage-battery terminal Charles E Ifoover U S 
2,024,258,000 17 Structural details 
Storage-battery casea Joseph Lucas Ltd and John 
Merrick. But 434,427, Sept 2,1935 To cover erachs 
that may form in the partition m a cell molded from plastic 
matenal, the partition is provided snth a coiering of 
impervious and slightly extensihle matenal, e g , ebonite, 
on 1 or both sides 

Dry cell. Clemens T. riockcnstein and Thomas If 
Byrne (to Bond Elec Corp ) . US 2,025,028, Dec 24 
Structural details of n battery having a disk of materul 
such as paper or felt impregnated with an asphaltic compn 
pbced beneath a metal cover closing the upper cud of the 
battery container. 

Dry cell. Prank A. Adamski (to National Carbon 
2,025,031, Dec. 24. Structural features 
Dry cell. Sergius ApostototT. U. S. 2,020,205, Dec 
31. Numerous structural details 
Dry cell Peter Cenghano and Louis Platzman (to 
Bnght Star Battery Co). U. S 2,020,015, Jan 7 


Structural details. 

Selenium cells Constantin Cliilowsky, Ger. C3I,- 
Th'» corresponds to 

Pr 747,791 (C. /I 27.4903) 


chloride Wilhelm hloscliel (to Magnesium Develop- 
ment Corp ) U. S 2,024,242, Dec 17 Vanous 
structural and operative details 

Electrolytic cell (with self renewing anodes) for alumi- 
num manufacture "Mcmtecatim” boc gcncrale per 1'- 
industria mincraria ed agncola Austrian 143,310, Nov 
< II, 1035 (Cl 40f) 

Electrolytic rectifiers and condensers Ralph D 
Mershon. U S 2,024,249, Dec 17 Electrodes are 
made of Al or an Al alloy to which has been added (suit- 
ably 04-3.3% of) an alkali metal or alk earth metal 
silicale such as Na silicate or glass wool which serves to 
five improved working properties 

Electrolytic condenser Clektrizitats-A.-O Hydra- 
werk. rr. 787,790. Sept 28. 1935 
0 Plated metal for Jewelry. Erniand H. Davignon (to 
General Plate Co ) U S 2,024,150, Dec 17. A thin 
layer of Ni Is electrodcposited on a cleaned surface of 
stainless steel and a layer of precious metal is united to the 
Ni by an intervening layer of soldering metal, and the 
material is rolled to produce a finely attenuated stock 
suitable for jewelry manut 

Cbromiam-coatmg articles such as those of glass or 
china. Ernst P Schrciber. U. S 2,025,523, Dec. 24 
' A nonmeiallic rigid article is immersed m an aq soln. 
of Sn sulfate of about 5“ B6 strength and superficially 
washed, and there is then poured over the article simul- 
taneously o soln ol 1 M AgNOj and 1 oa. of a 23% NH, 
soln. m a qt of water together with n soln of CILO, 
the article is rinsed m water, then submerged in a CuSO, 
soln. of about 25*B8 strength to which an elec, current 
of 5-15 amp is applied, then rinsed with water, immersed 
e in a Ni sulfate soln of about 25* B6 strength, wxshed. 
dned, polished, washed m alkali soln , immersed m a 
chromic acid soln of 25-10* strength for 3-10 mm at 
100-200 amp and finally rinsed and dned Coating of 
leather, paper, celluloid and rubber is also described. 

Electroplating aluminum and its alloys with silver. 
Veremigte Aluminiumwcrke A -G. (Hans Ginsberg, 1 
i^tor). 021,489, Nov. 7. 1935 (Cl. 48rt ' ’ 


- - , — COl) 

ti„!.i ...II. e ■ » cleaned metal or alloy is dipped in a strongly acid 

Le Carbone. Er. <87,232, 9 bath contg HCl, HNO» and HP A suitable bath con- 
.,.n of ..I, j_ tarns HCl (36 3%) 3. HNO, (65%) 1, HF (40%) 1 and 

water 15 parts by vol The material is then washed and 
dipped m an alk. bath, e g , a 10% NaOH soln. satd. 
with NaCl Elcclrodeposition of Ag is then effected 
“the usual way. Dense coherent coatings are obtained. 


Sept. 19, 1935. The formation of climbing salt is bat- 
tles hanng an alk. electrolyte is avoided by forming, 
above the electrolyte, a chamber the atm. of wliKh cannot 
be renewed. 


baths. Schenng-Kahlbaum A. G. Fr. 787.- 
Ni or Cu are r^- 

stored to thw original efficacy by adding a small amt. 
U-J g. per I ) of a substance having a surface action. 


Electrolytic cleaning and plating apparatus ’"'sUnrey'R! 

" ^sley. Brit. 434,116, Aug 23, 


Brewer and John P. Hinsfey. 

1935. Metal wire or strip or articles connected' in acUaui 
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are descaled by passage through a narrow tank between 1 Portable electncally healed crucible Voigt iHaeffnet 
electrodes mounted in recesses and similarly arranged A.-G (Robert Trambauer, inventor) Ger 621,302, 

electrodes oi opposite polarity at the other tad ol the Nov. WSS (Cl 2lfc 15 50). 

tank, the work forming an intermediate electrode Elecrtic-resistance temperature Indicator for use with 

Preparing copper wire for enameling Pierre Tusticr hquld-lmmersed electrical transformers, etc Ougliclmo 

(one half toSoc anon J Pocurc & Cie ) U S 2,023j- Camilli (to General h lec Co) U.S 2,020,376, Dee 31 

908, Dec 10 For producing uniform enameled wire for Stnicturalandelec details 

dec purposes, the wire, btfwceri drawing steps, is Glowtstg Cathode Radio-ROlircn-Laboratoniini NkW 
passed, as a sol anode, through an electrolytic soln of - G m b II Gcr 018,917, Sept 18, 1935 (Cl 21g 
CuSO, capable of directly attacking the substance of the 1.101). In making glowing cathodes indirectly heateil 

wire Itself under the action of an dec current, to remove by an insulating mass, the latter is mixed with a strong 

surface inequalities and protuberances of Cit on the wire, reducing material such as At powder, 

aPd,aftci{iMtlictdrawiPg,thewiTeM«iiamtlcd Etec«Kal.piectpitition apparatus for cleaning gases 

Ferrophosphorus Metallgescllscliaft A -G (Con- such as blast .furnace gas for use as a fuel John!’ Irwin 
way Freiherr von Girscwald, Ilans Wcidmann and Gerhard and George H Garrett. U S 2,024,226, Dec 17 
Roesner, inventors) Gcr 618,938, Sept 19, 1935 (Cl Vanousstructural and operative details 
18i 20) Fe-P with a high P content ts obtained in two Recovering dust from gases Siemens-Lurgi-CottrcU 
stages First, Fe-P tontg Si is obtamcA by reducing a 3 rieVuofdttT-Ccs m b II fur Forschung und Patenlver- 
fused mass contg phosphate, Fe, CaO, SiO. and AI.Oj wertung Fr. 786,090. Aug 20, 1935 In chem or 

The amt of MiOi is adjusted so that a Fe.P-Si alloy and a metallurgical operations producing dust which is sepd 

practically SiOi free alum mate slag results In the second from the waste gases by electrostatic filtration, the temp 

stage, the Fe-P 5i alloy is treated with further phosphate or other factors of the operation are so chosen that the 

to remove the Si and tpCTtase the P content In the ex* gases contain hygroscopic dusts Thus, NaCl, MgCb, 

ample, bauxite, Fe sliot and coke are heated m an elec, tic , arc adtlcd to the primary material Retrograde 

furnace to give a Fe-P -Si alloy and a Ca aluminaic slag ionization is thereby reduced 

The slag is converted to CaCOi and NaAtOj by treat* Catalytic reactions Minaml Manshii Tetsudd K K 
ment with NajCOi soln The Fe-P-Si alloy is heated * Fr 780,008,Aug 24,1935 Reactions such as hydrogena- 

again in an eUc furnace with phosphate and Fe shot to won are efleeted in a continuous manner by using the 

give Fe-P Cf C A 29, 5065‘ catalyst in the form of a suspension, passing a high* 

Beiyllium Deutsche Gold- und Silher-Scheideanstali tension a c during the reaction and passing a d e when 

vorm Rocssler and G Jaeger Brit 431,338, Atig 29, the reaction is complete so that the catalyst is caused to 

1935 See Fr 785,072 (C A 30,394') accumulate m the reaction vessel while the reaction 

Coloring alutmnum alloye Siemens 8, Ifalskt A -G products are hemg withdrawn and fresh matenaU intco 
(Nikolai DudilofT, inventor) Gcr 018,839. Sept. 17, duced. App isdescnbcd. 

1935 (Cl 48a 16) A dark<o]orcd oxidic layer is pro- < Electron discharge device Arthur L Samuel (to Bill 
duced on Cu*AI alloys by first producing a light <olored Telephone Laboratories, Inc ). U.S 2,025,075, Dee 24 
oxidtc layer by anodic electrolysis m a d c or a c., and Structural details 

thea subjecting the coated Cu-Al to cathodK etectroly* X-ray diSrachoa apparatus Chu-Phay Yap U S 
Sts Both operations may he carried out m (he same 2,035,488 Dec 24 Various structural details 
soln .which may he (COiH)] soln Cf C A 39,427* Photoeleetne apparatus Radio Corp. of America 

Electrolyte (or filming metal such aa alumtnum, tan- Fr. 787,661, Sept 26, 1935 
talum, etc Phihp C Fdelman (to Robert T Mack, aa Photoeleetne cell N V Philips' Glocibrnpenfabrie* 
trustee) U S 2,024,210, Dec 17 Ntl< benzoate is ken Fr 786,412, Sept 3. 1035. 

used as a film forming chemical (suitably in a condenser, d niotoelectnc cells Compagnie franpaise pour 1* 

rectifier or lightning arrester) Various other betuoic or exploitation drs proc4d4s Thomson.Kouston Fr 787,- 
salieyhc compds also may be used 563, Sept 25. 1935 The cell is composed of a metal disk 

Electrolytic manufacture of alummum Compagnie covered with a layer of Se and another layer of an alk 
de produits chim et 4Iectrom4tallurgiques Alais, Froges et earth metal 

Camargue Gcr 621, IM, Nov 2, 1935 (Cl 40f 0 04) Photoeleetne tubes Hemnch Gcflcken, Hans Richter 

SceFr 700,998(C A 29,68') and Karl MeilLT (to Radio Corp of America). U S 

Electrolytic system for elummum production Jean 2,024,762, Dec 17 For adjusting the emission current 
Gfolee (to Compagnie dc produits ehimiqucs et ileclro- - during the manuf of photoelec tubes, a light-sensiiive 
mdtallurgiques Alai-,, Froges et Camargue) U S. * electrode is subjected to the influence of short-wave length 
2,020,460, Dec 31 Vanouselec and operativeddails radiatwn of the lower visible and ultraviolet range of 
Electrolytic furnace for obtaining aluminum Siemens- definite intensity and for a definite period 
Ftaw.a’Kxskt A G Fat KchVtfaVnkate (VAwwi Wett'Kj.napM AWv.OTi 3- Thompson kJ S 

ner, inventor) Gcr 618,601, Sept 11, 1935 (Cl 40f. 2,024.311, Dec 17 Structural details 

6 04) Ezhaustiag and gas-fillmg apparatus suitable for use 

Electric resistance heated furnace suitable for use In with electne lamp bulbs John F Donovan and Geo 

galvanizing James C Woodson (to Westinghouse Elec fllmgworth (to General Elec Co) US 2,025,579, 

Jk Mfg Co) US 2,024,714, Dec 17 Various slruc- e Dec 24 Structural, inech and operative details 
tural details Operating vapor electnc lamps Gordon R Fonda and 

Multitubular furnace suitably heated by elecbic re- Andrew If Young (to General Elec Co ) US 2,025,- 
sistantes fcmiho Flcoto U S 2,021,516, Dec 17, 535. Dec 24 For operating an elec discharge through a 

Structural and operative details confined lummosity-producmg gas comprising an m- 

Rotatable air-tight furnace with an electrical resistance gredieiit such as Na (as when used with Ne) condensible at 

heater suitable for melting magnesium, etc Ifetin ordinary temps , the current through the gas is maintained 
George (to Soc anon dcs manufactures des glares & at the value at which the luminous output is substantially 
pioduits chimiques de Saint Gobain, Chauny & Cwey) eonst for materially unlike ambient temps 
U.S 2,02t,85f, Dec 17 \ arious structural, tnech and ^ Ultraviolet lamp with outer and Inner bulbs and con- 

operative details taimng mercury George Sperti (to Sperti Lamp Corp ) 

Electric oven Rosalia C Phelps U S 2/124,386, U S 2,025,182, Dec 24 Various structural and elec 

Dec 17 Structural details details 

Electric oven Hubert Mcrcdiih-Joncs U S 2fifZ5,- Ittcandeseeiit lamp with a glower of hafnium carbide 
515, Dec 24 Various structural features Fntz Blau (to General Flee Co) US 2,025,563, Dec 

Electncally heated annealing furnace for wire, bands, 24 
etc Siemens-Rchuckcrlwerke A -G (Johann Schnepf, Fluorescent lamps Jean-Baptiste J M Abadic 
inventor) Ger 618,50-1, Sept 9, 1033 (Cl 18c 6 60). Fr 786,600, Sept. 3, 1935 The lamps have a double wall, 
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tlie exterior being cotnpo'?c(I of orilmary tbicl. glass or a 
hard glass such ns Sibor or Pyrex, niid the interior being 
thm and composed of a inixl. of phosphorescent Biul 


1 Ouorcsccnl substances such ns siitfides, which arc mixed 
with a salt or salts in the vitrified slate to form the interior 

layer. 
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Photography in the far ultraviolet G Uathenau * 
Vhysica 2, »-IU-2(10J15) — All scnsitiring oils of the 3 types 
mentioned by Harrison and Leighton (J Opi Soc Am 
20 3l3(Un())) are partly tronspirint m Hnn layers lor 
light of mori. than JlOO A , thereby ihsturbing the light 
distribution A belter arrangement for photography 
of the far ultraviolet is as follows The photograplm 
plate IS impregnaiid with an absorbing dye whieh absorbs 
selectively light of fairly long wave lingth. then eoverid , 
with a scnsiitrir oil liliii whieh acts on short wave lengths 
imabsorbcd by the dye Dyes used are nilrosoiliimihyl- 
atiihiie, methyl oruuge, fiiehsin and sitistlizer Cenen pump 
oil IIO.’ID 11 J C van der lloeviti 

Influence of atmospheric oxygen In the photographic 
process of bleachlng>out jof the latent Image 1 Marietta 
lihu. P/iot Aon 7l,Suppl,Jl d C A 2«. 

— Pxpta with gaslight and AgUr jwiiers, and with 
transparency und mg emulsion plates, sleow tint a ■ 
diniinulioti of the ntin pressure to aboiil G mm has the 
effect of dinuuishmg or preventing the lUrsehel cITeet and 
of partially restoring the origiinl sensitiviiy of the male* 
tiah alter they have been dcsetisiiued with pitnkrypieil 
yellow. Ciipn blue, vvlucli ordinarily etesensiiircs, eun 
scttMtiK transparency plates, auel this seuMtw i«on «s 
thin found to be gicatir under Hie dmmnshid, than 
under normal, atm pressure It thus uppe irs tint a 
reaction m whie'h O is involved is an e'sciiinl process 
alike in the Iterscliel cfTcet and iti eleseosuu'uioM by means 
of dyes With ordinary eoin color-seiisitircd maiinals, 
under the same conditions, even with addns of KHr, no 
iiillucncc of otni O is to be observed L It Hullock 

Agfa's new ean>klne type 11 negative film Andreas 
Schilling. / }folii>n Ptcliife Soe JnJsa 1, No R, IS 21 
(tllJ')) — In comparison with the Type O, the Agfa Type 
II film IS found to be approx twice os fist, to be ctiiially 
linc'graincd and to give better abadowionc reproduction 
(i 1' Matthews 

Voigtlltnder'Gevaert Dessipan him It \\cix*aceker 
Afftirr I'lioi 42, Kil-SflH !.'») —This n w panehromstic 
film has n speed of lO/ID* DIN, giKxl gradation, wide 
htitude, protection against haliiinn, cxeiptioniUy good 
color rendition, frecilom from fog nnel rcasoinl>t> low 
grammess. If I’lrlcr 

Color films by the “ailver-dye-bleaching" process 
Gerd IIe>nier. \troJeiill uits Ariilntl-Lab phot Ahl 
AtJit 4, ITT-MKIUCi). — U nder this title arc classed those 
processes which cfTict hleaehmg of djes through the 
agency of a Ag image Inchuled is .Schweitxcr's process, 
in which a Ag image is converlcil with toning solns into 
one of PbCrO,, which is then decompd with nn acid to 
lilicratc CrOj, which, m turn, lUsiroys the elye Also 
incliiilcd is Christensen’s process, m which the Ag image 
appears to catalyrc the destruction of the dye by ridiicmg 
agents winch otherwise act upon the d>c very slowly or 
only at elevated temps. Itiferenees arc made lopnblica* 
lions of Luther and Von llolUlwn, Crablrtc, Lftppo* 
Crunicr, and C\sp\r, otui to work done m the Agfa re- 
search lah The essential clnracieristics of the “Ag-slyi- 
hhnclung” process are said to be i “I inly reduced dyes, 
u Ag image, the unused remainder of which is removed l>y 
any Ag solvent, a Ag solvent m acid medium ns a bleacbmg 
solti,, and m case the bleaching solii has a tendency to 
liepiffy the gelitin, n hardening agent for the gilitin, 
which is applied before the eTUrimci of the sample into 
the blfacliing solns ” The most suitable dyes arc said 
to be found among the substantive nro dyes Tlie diffu- 
sion of the dyes front I layer of a luiiltihyer film to another 
IS snui to be diminished hy the use of hcavy-mctal salts, 
basic dyes, or chemically simil ir colorless sulxtanccs as 


pptg agents A diITjcuUy in the use of dyed emulsion 
layers stnsitircd for the colors which they absorb, as 
proposed by Cliristinscn, is said to he in the tendency of 
Ihi »tilii.r lolori, to pciiLtnle tin deplli of the emulsion 
and pruilme ih ir highlights at lower exposure values than 
Hr iilisorlKd solors, tviti thuitgh the absorbed colors give 
Inghir tlinsbohl s]>ie»is Consequently, layers sensitized 
for iranMiiiltid eolors are employed m some practical 
appIuaiKins of the 'Agtlyi bleaching” process This 
arrangeiiKiit pnvenis making direct photographs in 
n iiitril odors ur dim t pritiis in n ilural colors from similar 
ongmiU AuRttKHlwtUsevdw.dfor nv iking original records 
nn Unticulir bip'icWs and (inniing the sc on a tilm bearing, 
on the 1 skU, yellow and luaginta layers, and, on the 
other, a blue green layer, ilifTirintly colored filters being 
ns<d tn liking and priming M W Seymour 

Ilcrschel effect in red- and infrared sensitive photo- 
graphic plates J Narbiilt 7 vsss Phot 33, dR-fil 
«f C A 28, 71M)’— Ixpls demonstrating the 
effect are discrilHcl D C A 

Use of Sheppard sensitizers and cystine like substances. 
A Sleiguianii Phot lud 33, <>112 d(l‘l33) —A com- 
plciely milt Imhr gihtin (lonig no inhibiting substances) 
was used for testing the itTeel of the addn of Slieppard's 
s(tisiiircrsand it w is found to proiliiei- a geinttn unsuitable 
lor photographic imul'iniis However, by cotnbining 
’ mlnlnimg agents like cysiim nml forniol cystine, with 
(NIDivSOi and gelituis pndommantly high in Albumin, 
A goiKl amdsion gilniiti was ohiaincd II R. 71, 
Reactions of gelatin sensitizers A Sicigmann. Phot. 
Koff 71. t»2-t(1P3.'>) — Alter a di«cussion of the mctliods 
in use for the dcieviion of gchtm sensitizers, S. describes 
tests on the wnsb waters Irnm a gilitin that had been 
rendered completely inirt nnd from a Nilson gelatin which 
i was exceptionally rich m sensitizers The results arc in 
hannouy with the view that the intural sensitizers m a 
gchtm consist of thtosidjatts I' R. Rutlock 

Properties of photographic gelatin A Sieigmann 
Phot hid 32, 11*2-1(11131) —The clnncter of the 
sensitizing nnd inhibiting substances in gelatin was in- 
vestigated Albumin Ins inhibiting properties but there 
seems to be no correlation belwein tlie ninl of nllnimin 
present, as detd by heat cmgiihlion, nnd the inhibiting 
' pmiierty of the gihtm The substances present in a 
good photograpliic gihtm from bone nre thiosulhles, 
winch easily oxidize to polythnnntcs, nnd cysiitie-likc 
subsianses but not pure cystme, since it is a strong dc- 
scnsitumg agent 11 R Ilngliain 

Modification of silver sulfide images E. Asloglou. 
Photo-Rev 47, 2S0 fil{lD15) — The lone of sulfided prints 
eon be niotlificd by supplementary toniiig, for which 
J fnmiuhs nnd directions arc given The procedures dc- 
scrilnd iuclude Se, Att, Pc, Cu nml llg toning, nnd mor- 
danting for dye toning I* \V Viltuni 

foRgtnC of the silver bromide plate by dyes Lfippo- 
Crainer Z tciri Phnt 34, IW) .'i(ll)lj) —Ordinary, 
noncolur sinsnizid phtes, nftcr bung Inilied for 2 I 
miR innOOi'^solii of pinithvol or one of fi dyes rihleil 
to pinafhvol nnd dried, nnd thm dcvilopcd in hydro- 
quinone f<*r fi mm , showid fogs of 2(1 with pnntlivol 
> and 0 3 to U t with the related scnsU\rers I’lnacynnol, 
bcnzoselcmrole, henzoihiizolc nnd heiizoxazolc, sitnihrly 
tested, give foi,s of 0 r>, 0 !'>, 0 S'! nnd 0 1, resp This 
Is also the order of decreasing basuity of these dyes 
When followed, willioui drying, hy development in fer- 
nms oxnhtc, 0 01% soln of pliospliiiie, isoqumoline red 
acndinc yellow, pitnkryiUol yellow nnd phcnosafrnmm’ 
gave fogs ranging from 1 R to ().15, while no fog wis oh- 
tained with similar solns of toiusafninmc, brilliant rhodu- 
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line red, fuchsuj, erythrosm or rhodarnice B. L.-C 
discusses the case of fogging by a dye in the presence n 
heavy metal salt, and iti cotinection enlh Weber's etpla- 
nation of this effect (C. A 27, 3SSS) suggests that the 
d) eing of (he Ag halide grain diininishes the protective 
action of (be gelatin and thus favors the acceleration by 
the heavy -metal salt of the reducing action of the dc» 
seloper E. R Bullock 

Intenaediate soda hath E Weyde Ci'enik , 

32, 270-1(1935) —For decreasing the washing tune by ' 
facilitating the removal of NajSjOi, the use, after fixing, 
of Na,CO» for 1 mm is suggested Greater per- 
manence of the prints is ehiinied L E. Muehler 

ChroBUum intensification R Namias /’rogreiio /of 
41, 204-7(1934) —la a review of the practice of Cr 
mtensilication, N suggests the loDowing modification ol 
his previous bleach sola (Progresso fot 40, 3o-7(1033)). 
KBr M g . CiO» 5 g , K,0 to 1 I Increase of the CrO, : 
aboielOg perl decreases the degree of iniensificalion 
The gelaim of films bleached for Cr intensification is 
claitned to be greatly affected by the alteradon occumne 
in the change from the acid bleach to an al!c developer 
To at Old this, the 2nd develtmer used for the Baby PathF 
reiersal process is suggested This consists of z soln 
coatg NaHSO, l^o and Na.S-0» 1% I- E- »■* 

Prmtmi papers with silTW salts P Wagldi 
Sehtieti Phei -Zig 37. 103-71, 175-S3(1935) —A general 
account of the structure and characiensiics of Ag salt 
pnntiBg-oul papers and ed AgCl, Ag chlorobromide aod 
AgBr development papers E U Bulloek 

Ways and means of reducing R WeiesaccLer Ph^>t 
^firoKii 42, U9-M(1935) — In a list of wcU-tnown re- 
ducers, the followtsg soln given by S'alenia, emptoying 
ammomacal CuO with KaiSjOi, is suggested for use wnb 
gaslight papers yHi (cooed ) 200 cc and CuSO, 511,0 ' 
2Sg Tous«,add3toScc ofthissoln toIOffcc ofl0% 
hypo sols 1> E Muebter 

The function of u a developer Q Physical 
derelostflg G P Faecman and N N Shishkuu. J 
Pkys Chem (U S S R ) S, 450-03(19341, cf C A. 29, 
fa852‘ — With coast. Ag* conen the rate of pbys de- 
velopincflt and the rate of reduction of (be Ag* in soln 
decreases or luereases with decreasing or locreasutg pa , 
Tor each Ag* conen in the sots there is an optunum pn 
for the dev eloper If the systems Ag*/Ag and osidatioB/ 
reduction has c (he same p d , the vdocity of development 
is independent of the ps Only on longer drawn-out 
development do (actors ocher than fa, such as coocn 
of Ag* ions, of developer, of acid anions, etc , have any 
effect The expfs were earned out mainly on "Agfa" 
films with metol-citric acid developers in a ^ from I 6 to 
3 0 ni An iron developer Ibut 4W-5— In a 
ferro-femc oxalate developer the developing inSuence re- 
mains const over the same interval of fg as does the 
oxidation, reduction potential,! e ,{cain fvi = 4-7, 

F li Rathmana 

A comparison of nSeebon densibes measured photo- 
electncally and visuaUr R E Owen and E R. Ilavies 
Phot J. 74, 463-70(1934): Kodak Research Labt. 
MonlhlyAbstr Bull 20.433-4, cf C A 28. 7IS2‘.~nie 
possibility of roeasunog the reflection d of pbolograpbK 
papers with an instrument embodying a photodec ceU and 
an optical wedge is discussed with particular refere n ce to 
(be inffuence of the spectral sensKivity of the photodec. 
cell and the spectral absorptma of the wedge Store 
neither a photoelec cdl whidi conesponds exactly wnb 
ihe eye in spectral sensitivity nor an optical wedge wbscb is 
neutral over the wave-length range of interest isavadable. 
It ta theoretically impossible to obtain exact correspond- 
ence between measurements made with such an app and 
those made visually, if the photographic papers show any 
selective reflection It is shown, however, that by suit- 
ably choosing the conditions of weasuremeat, salts- 
factory agreement can be obtained for all photographic 
t'aptrs in general uve, including sepia toned prints 
Since the visual measumnents were found to depend to 
vome extent upon the color quality of the fight used. 


tbis was standardized as daylight and approximated toby 
serecfllng a W lamp with a Wratlen No. 78 filter Aulhon 


Plastic matenal Ifor making cioemalographic filoii) 
(Ft. pat. 787,142) 23 Photometric app for measuring 
the bidtog power of photographic emiilstons (Bnl pat 
454,136) 26 

Color photography Bila Cispir. Bnt. 434,873, Sept 
5, }93S Afulticolor photographic images are pr^uced 
on colored and differently sensitized multilayer or tnulti- 
color screes matenal, the same fillers being us^ for record- 
ing and pnating purposes, by using filters each having 2 
bgfK-trassmissioa ranges, viz , 1 in the light, visible por. 
ttoa of the spectrum for teconluxg and 1 in the dart in- 
visible pOTlion for printing purposes An example de- 
senbea a acreea conlg blue filter elements, transmitting 
at 406-500 m/t and also at CC6-690 ma. formed by a mitt 
of esctilui, methylene blue, rhodamine and Beilin or 
Prussian Uue: green filter elements, transmitting at 
500-600 mil and also at 7D6-750 mu, formed by a niut of 
Patent blue, taitrazine and 2,3’-diineihyl-3,4,3',4'- 
dibensothtotncarbocyanuie cblonde, and red filter ele- 
ments. transmittiDg at 590 mu and also above 750 ma, 
farmed by a mut, of icdoleoioe carbocyantoe, thiofianne 
T aad 1,3,3. 1',3',3'-hexatiiethyhodotricarbcicyamiie io- 
dide The red filter element may also be selected to have a 
transmission range of 350-390 ran by coloring with rhud- 
amine. Prussian blue and citrosodusetbylanlline-nO 
Cblof pbotography. I G rarbemod A -G Fr 767,- 
388,Sept.2l, 1935 In the production of mono- and poly- 
chrome images by synthesis cf azo dyes, a matenal is 
used la which the photographic layers servisg for the 
constitution of the image are allied with components of 
ato dyes which are substantive with respect to the layers 
Thus, azo or diaso components in the dissolved state, 
which behave subslaotirely toward gelalm are added to a 
soln of gelaun and the gelatin is submitted to a careful 
washing and treated in the usual manner 
Colored photomphie materuls Bila O&spfir. Bnt 
454,305. Aug 29. J955 See Tr. 777,098 (C. A. 29, 
3617»). 

Photographic sensibve matenals Humphrey D. Mur- 
ray, Harry Bamrs, Ralph A S Gnst and Dtifaycolor Etd 
Bnt. 433,484, Sept 23, 1933 In sensitive material using 
a ffloaoebrome or multicolor screen, the color screes is 
sepd from the cmulsioa by a vamish lay« whwh com^ 
pnsesaccenpn ronig a’‘Cirptal*’res«i,e g , ’'Paialac," 
which also coniaios a dr^ng oil, e. g , Imsced or lung 
Inert substances, e g , cellulose esters, chlonnated rubber 
conipds or metallic dners, may al<!Q be added to assist m 
the drying of the layer, riasticizers may be added to 
increase the flexibility of the byer 
l^Cbt-sensibve layers Oskar Sus (to Kalle & Co 
A -C ). OS 2.025,675, Dec. 24 AgNO,. feme NH, 
cvVrate -Ksi tree ■sriaVert amd, vt Wit wgi^nAs, etre "owd 
together 

Inteosifying photographic Images Kenneth C. D 
llicbnaa and Walter J. tVeyeni (to Eastman Kodak 
Co ) US 2,024,644, Dec 17. For intensifying a 
I photographic Ag image, « is bleached in a sola eontg an 
oudumg agent such as KhlaO, and relativ ely poor in Ag 
precipitant, the bleached image is darkened in a sola 
eontg. Na sulfide and a soh ent for Ag broinide such as Na 
thiosulfate and the tesulttng Ag sulfide image is then 
intensified in a soln conlg KaH^,,Ka,SOiandaAgsalC 
stidiasAgsulfiie Various examples are given 
Posibvo reflex copies on diazofype Dyers Lodemjk 
P- F van der Gnnten (to N -V. Cbejmschc habnek L 
> van der Grmten) . U.S.2.02b,292, Dcc.3l. Asensttive 

sheet for prepg pos reflex copies comprises a layer eontg 
diaro compds , presenting small areas substantially free 
from diazo compds. sepd by areas conlg dwro compds 
Cf. C. A.30.4(!2* 

CisematogTsphjc films is natursl colors Georges A 
Raguin (to Lumiire’*). U. S 2,925.671, Dec. 

34. A transparent support i< first coated with a gluing 
transparent varntsh along a longitudinal portion com- 
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spondmg to tlie succession o( images of the fimslied film but 1 
not along the longitudinal portion corresponding to Uic 
sound tract.; transparent multicolored particles ore 
spread on the support, those particles which do not adhere 
are removed, and the whole width of the support w coated 

withalight-scnMtneemiiJsion 

Cinematographic color sound films Pela Gaspir U 
S. 2,tt}5,C5S, Dec 24. In a pre-<lycd photographic bght- 
scnsilive Ag halide emuUion layer there Is formed a de- 
tcloped and fued Ag image constituting a sound record 
and a Ag image constituting a picture record, and the 
records ore treated with an agent which locally destroys 
the d>e to convert each of the records into a color image, 
the metallic Ag m the visual and sound records is con- 
verted into a Ag salt, and the sound record only » irratetJ 
with a reducing snhslancc to nconvert the Ag salt into 
metallic Ag, and the Ag salt is ihrreal icr dissolved from the 
visual record portion hy treating the film with a fixing 3 
bath 

Sound and Idee records N \ Philips GIocilampt.n- 
falincl.cn Rrii 4J-1.020, Sept 11, 1035 A carrier, 
prefirably a film, on which sound, etc , may l>e recorded 
mechanically for optical reproduction and which Com- 
prises 2 adjoining lj>crs, 1 of which is formcil of a niatcnal 
capable of holding a dye or the hVe, c g , of taniiesl gela- 
tin, while an adjacent, preferably the covering, la>er w 
formed of a material that repels dyes, c g , of untanned ♦ 
gelatin, has its covering layer formed by or contg a 
material ilial is opaque to red or infrarcil rays, whereas 
the other layer or layers is or are transparent to such rays 
CnSO« may be u<ed as the substance opaque to red and 
infrared rays 

Appa/atvs lor drying photographic pnsis Charles 
]c1lincW(loKodaVUd ). W 43l,4n,kTt 3.1035 

I^etographle prmting by x-rays Siemens &. llaIsLe , 
A.-O lint 43.'i.l&l. Sept 12, 103'> Addn to 407,830* 
(C. /I. 28, 6358*). Photographic positives ore proiluced 
by first using the sensitive A1 or At alloy supports prepd 
os described m 407,830 to produce negatives and then 
printing positives from the negatives by means of x-rays 
Defore use in the printing process, a Ag negative may be 


converted by any known toning process into a negative of a 
ficav'ier metal, e. g., Au or Pt or of a salt of Pb or other 
heavy metal. 

Taoned prints Kalfc & Co. A.-O. Bnt. 43},073, 
Aug 2fi, 1635 This corresponds to Ger. 015,058 (C. A. 
29. 7S42*) 

Pictures in relief from plane photographs rmest L. 
Zeve (to Sctil-Pho. Inc). U S. 2.1)20.202, Dec. 31. 
Numerous operative details are described 

Motion-picture reverse mat. Prank D. Williams U 
S 2.021,081, Dec 10. The image of an object reflecting 
light predominantly red before a background reflecting 
predomiiundy blue light of greater intensitj’ than the 
light from the object vs photographed upon a film com- 
prising a panchromatic emulsion stratum on the front 
of a single liasc and an orihochroinatic eniuUion stratum 
superposed over the panchromatic emulsion stratum and 
facing the object, and the film is developed to produce a 
normal dLtail negative image corresponding to the object 
and a sutistantially nonfight-transmtssive backgroumt. 

PhotograpUc plates Gaston M.nUet U S. 2,025,- 
Oyfi, Dec. J1 A coaling is used comprising a colloid 
mixed with a chromate salt of an org ba«c of tbe pyridine 
group such ns pyridine or quinoline chromate or dichrom- 
ote 

Pnntiflg plate IrnistS Ballard (to Standard Process 
Corp.). U S 2.021,080, Dec 10 A screen positive is 
made in which tones and shadows arc represented by dis- 
tinct dots m photographic gradation, a negative of the 
screen positive is produced on a scnsiiivc plate, the nega* 
live IS superposed on a smooth sensitired metal plate 
and the latter is exposed to light transmitted through the 
dot formation; the phte is developed and fixed <0 that its 
coating becomes nonconducting, onU the fixed coating is 
electroplated to produce a printing plate having distinct 
openings of graduated sizes ond the plate is stnppcd from 
the coating U S. 2,034,087 also relates to details of 
printing-pIatc production. 

Enamels for use b photoengraving John J Murray. 
Tr. 787,4S!>, .Sept 23,1035 bee U S 2,000,463 (C A. 
29,3928'). 
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Cobrdinate valency rings III Some mner complex 
salts of Iron and manganese Tokuichi Tsumaki 
Chein Soc Japan 56, 1329-31(1033), cf. C A 29, 
3930*. — By means of the reaction between (a) hot soln 
consisting of 4 g of sahcylafdchjde, 10 g of 25% NII.OII 
and 150 cc. of ale , and (5) SO cc of 6 0% Tc Nil« alum. ^ 
the I'e denv. 0/ trisalfc}laldeti}dt.d{tmine, CnnttOiNtrc. 
was prcpil. By similar processes the Mn denvs of tri- 
salicylaldchydeihinime, CuIIxjOjNjMn, and of salicyl- 
aldchydebcnzyhmine, Ctillt.OvNiMn, and the bjdrosy- 
mangancse denv, of salieylahiehydcbcnzyliminc, Ctillu- 
0,NiMn22Il,0, were obtained T Katsurai 

Compounds of aluminum bromide with bromides of 
lithium, copper and silver. V, A riolmkov and E. Ya b 
G orenbein J. Cm. Chem. (U. S S R ) 5, 1105-11 
(1"3'>), cf.C.A.28, 1591*.— Crystals ofcoriipfcscompds 


are formed m winch the AljO, is bound entirely os aluinm- 
atc and tijc DaCOj is practically entirely transfonned mio 
BaO. Extensive racasurcmcnis were made of the cquil 
pressures of the reactions to det. whelhcrdi-orln-banum 
oluminatcs are formed. M, McMahon 

ChlorooTsenate of calcium. C. M. Smith. J. irasti 
AcaJ. Set. ZS, 435-<3(1935).— To GO g, anhyd <^CIt in 
50 cc H,0 was added 5 cc. coned. IICl. CallAsO, 11,0 
was then added to safn. and the nuxt. put on the steam 
bath In the course of 11 days cryst.als sepd. A large 
vol of Eton was odded and the ciyslals were filtered oil 
Tlie empmcal formula assigned to this new compd. was 
(CaCl)iH.\sO«2in,0 Louise Kelley 

Induced oxidation of potassium iodide by ozone 
Genevnive Gufron, Jules Guiron and Marcel I’rctlre 


•— T*.' Cuwfr mirf. 201, ldra-S( 1935) , cf.C.A 29. 63r2‘.— Gas 
CAgDr), (AlBr,), crysWUue from a reservoir of Oi contg 2-7 mg. 0,/l. is passed at a 
froni an ElDr soln. of AlBr, mixed with the bromides of incasurcdrate(a)drrectlyinto8q Kl.ami (A) inlo a similar 
3 complexes, sola after diln to a known extent by air, and the results 

n the order given above, arc- 1.)-, -.41 and I^IW*. are compared, the total oxidation and that due toXoniia- 

TT,- , n L. Madorsky tion of 10i~ are separately detd As ozone becomes more 

The fonnation of banum alummstes from banum car- dil the total oxidation increases, but that due to lO.- 
boaatc tad UJ solid s^te ^ Crubc nml C ’ decreases, Uic variations being almost linear. C. A S 

vmred mw\s^f :n/co"’Bnd Al'o ^ ?Ul’ .Structure of nitrogen peroxide as deduced from action 

„ n . ' ® potassium iodide Alaunce DodA. ComPl. rend 201 

aim. in the temp, range between 000 and lOoO*, mono- 137S-®)fl9351 — -Wqien N.O rp-ii-is ,n n 

united to 1 mot. BaO do not form under these ^1! —j,® « olix-o 1! i'=‘’^>?fV^acting 

t.™. Mimij, Itom imO*upmrd,r».,k>npr«l„c,. ..the. O&.Q.O-NO^o.'ftN.NcK.th^MScmfof'So/ 


m 
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With solid KI the reaction is 2MjOi + 2KI = 2KNO» + 
2X0 + h, which IS best explained by the formula O7N- 
O-XO tilth moist KI (0 5% HsO) both reactions occur 
simultaoeoiisly C A Sitberrad 

Phosphorus pemitnde, P4N4 Ilenn Moureu and 
Georges WetrofI Comp! rend 201, 13^1-3(19^5)^ — 
When Pi(XH)t. obtained by heating the product of the 
action 0/ liquid NHj on PCb, is healed at SOO-fiOO* there » 
not, as thought by Renaud (C A 29, S033‘), formed 
(PX), but H, P and PH| are also evolved and the per- 
nitride P.Xf results 2Pj(NH)i = P<X« + Sllj, follmrcd 
to some extent by P.N, + 3xH, - fiXHj + (2r - C)PH, 
■j- (10 — 2x)P P,Xf IS white, insol , nonvolatile and 
spontaneously inflammable in the air. Heated lor 12 
hrs with HjO at 215* it hydrolyzes P«N« + 16H»0 «» 
2('XH.),HPO. + NH.HjPO, + NH.H.POi. The phos- 
phite IS, however, partially converted into phosphate 
with evolution of H Treated similarly, PjXi hydrolyzes : 
according to P,X» -f- 12H,0 = 2(NH.),HI*0, -f NK,II>- 
P0» Heated us a vacuum above 750*, PiX« evolves N», 
forming PX identical with that previously obtained (C. A. 
28, 3997*) PX dissociates abow 8W* into P and N, 
and only hydrolyzes on heating with HiO at 215* for 3 
days, with formation of NII,If jPO,, NH.H,PO, and H, 

C A Silberrad 

Hydration of chromic chlonde m heavy water Georges 
Champetier Compi rend 201, 1118-29(1935) —The 
changes m constitution of solns of CrCb in H,0 repre- 
sented by (Cr(H.O).ICh (I) ICr{HK)).Clja, (11) ss 
|Cr(H>0)alCl< (III) IS shown by eond detns (o occur 
similarly in 98 5% D3O, the only dilTerencee beiag that 
the cond m DjO u less owing to the smaller mobilily of 
the ions therein (cf I«wis and Doody. C A. 27, 4730), 
and that the changes proceed more slowly, that of If (o III 
being at about Vt of the rate in IIjO C A Silberrad 
A method lot the prepaiabon ol pnie carbon monoxide 
G Meyer, R A Henhes and A Stooff Ree trav thtm 
54, 797-0(1935) — Pure Ki was made by the reductioa 
of a tnixt of the hydtocides of Ni at 359*. The Ki was 
allowed to react with CO in a bomb under a pressure 
of 60 aims and the Ni(CO)i was decompd. by passing 
through a hot tulie at 2'X)* The CO produced, which was 
purified by passing through a liquid-air trap and collected 
over Hg, analyzed from 99 7 to JfJO AAV. 

The nitroprusside reagent and its changes br the action 
of alkali sulfide E Justin Mueller. /. pfuirm. cbtm. 
22. 496-593(1035) —The finally adopted formula for Na 
nitroprusside (A) is Na (CX),-Fc (Na (C.V), NO) - 
1X0 (CN)« Na) Fc (CN)j Ka One mol A reaciiiig 
with 2Na>S forms 4NaCN plus an unstable purple-red 
compd (B) . Na (CN), Pe (SNONa) (SNONa) Fe - 
(CX),Na With 2H,0, 2B rapidly loses the (SSOXa). 
complex which in the nascent state reacts with 1 of (he 2 
remaining Na,(CN)«Fej groups, forming 4IICN, 2NaCN, 
2XaXOj and the ferrous nitrosulfidc, FctS»(NO)tNat 
'’.•w F‘i.)?,/.N’AV.Na.. . VxrviA?., va ^/iVratairy, 5, 

1106) The other Na]{CN)«Fej in the presence of ZNaOH 
forms Na.Fe(CN)« -f- Fe(OH)», the latter gradually 
oxidizes, and upon aadulation, Prussian blue is formed 
The various phases of these reactions can be made visible 
by Ihe touch method on wool Tea references 

S Waldbolt 

Chemical mveshgatios of sihcates HI Behavior of 
talc toward MgO and chlorides of magnesiom, cobalt and 
manganese on heating Ench 'Ihilo Z anort Mtem 
Ckem 225,49-63(1931); cf. C A. 27, 4185 — On beatpjg 
mixts of role with chlorides of hfg, Co and Mn at about 
809*, such products as 5ISiOi, SiOt *nd orthosilicate and 
such mixed crystals as (Mg, 5I)SiO> are formed TTie 
definite compd Mg^qOu was not recognized This be- 
havior IS different from that of pyrophyllite, w)nch reacts 
with CoO and MgO but not MnO and does not form ortho- 
silicate. It IS concluded that the crystal structures of talc 
and pyrophyllite, while very similar, are not idnitical 
PyiophylUte reactions depend upon octahedral voids, 
which in the structure of talc are occupied by ilg For 
'u i” *be lattice must be completely altered For 
• the dehydration of talc, therefore, a greater quantity of 


energy required, accounting for the occurrence of oriho- 
silicate in (he reaction products H Stoertz 

Formation of "persilicate.” Hugo Ditz. Z. anort 
aUeem Ckem. 225, 90-2(1935) —Comments upon an 
article by Krauss and Oettner (C. A. 29, 6763’). D. 
claims that their statement that he was unable to obtain 
persilicale from HtOi and NsrSiOi is incorrect H S 
The existence of orthonitnc acid, HiNO< E. Zintl aad 
W Haucke Z. physti Chem A174, 312-16(1935) — 
With the help of a Kuhl camera powder pictures of HNOj - 
liiO svere produced and compared with diagrams of the 5 
low pressure modifications of NHiNO» and crystd HiPOi. 
The authors agree with W. Beltz, Natkr Ges Wtsi 
ColliHgen Ges. iltlt. ifolh -phystk. Klasse III 1, 95 
(1935), that the monohydrate of HNOj has the structure 
ir.NO,. R H. Baeehler 

Preparation of telenie aeld L. 1 Gilbertson and G B 
King J. Am Chem Soe, 58, 180(1936).— Oxidation 
of ISO g SeOj wilh 500 g of 30% HiOj for 24 hrs at 
Toesn temp , fi^tywed by refluxing for 12 hrs while Oi is 
bubbled through the soln. (more KiOj may have to be 
added) and removal of the HtO on a steam bath and 
fioallr at 150-430* atid4-6mtn , gives 192-5 g. HtSeO,,ni. 
55-6* C. J. West 

The railed polyhahdes of titanium. G P Luchuukil 
and A I Likhacheva. Z. onorg allgem. Chem. 224, 
420-6(1035) —TiCl, mixes with Br in alt proportions, 
forming rnixts of intense red color The melting curve 
<A the sTStem TiChBrj has 3 eutectic and 2 singular 
points Two mol eompds are formed, TiDrCU and 
TiBriCh Under the influence of heat and of H»0 the 
entire Br splits off from both eompds The Ti can be 
detd colorimetncally in the presence of the Br eompds and 
after removal of the Br by chloroform extn M. M 
Spontaneoiu decomposition of polythionste solutions 
A Kurtenatker, A Mutscbin and P. SUstny, Z 
anotg eUgem Chem 224, 399-419(1935). — Investigation 
of the influence of ^ on the decompn of K salts of poly- 
thionates shosred (!) Heuthionates decompose m the 
region beCivecn > 8 9 and Pn w OZ, smoothly and 
without (he formation of by-products. Into S and penta- 
thionate. (2) Pentathionate in weakly acid soln (Pa *• 

4 C and Pn ••3 8) decomposes without formation of 

secondary products uto S and tetrathionate In neutral 
and weakfy alk soln. (pn w 7 and pa •• 8 0) small amts, 
of tmhionate. thiosulfate and sulfate appear probably 
on account of the decompn of the tetrathionate (3) 
The tetrathionate decompn is more complicated With 
pn more than 8 9 the knosm decompn. into tri- and 
pentathionate occurs With pn “ II 5 4S,Oi + 
6011- = 28,0,— + 53,0,” + 311,0 (4) The tnthio- 

, nate decomps thus' (1) S,0» ~ + H,0 = 8,0, " + 
SO,— -I- 2H* at Pb 12 or less, quantitatively at ^0 8 9- 

5 «. (2) 23,0." -1- 60H- - 3,0,— + 450,— -f- 3HK) 

only at high OH-wn cotictt M McMahon 

Stable eqoihbnum m the system Na:0 SiOrTlO, and 
(he CO, pressure in the reaction of K,CO, and E,SiO, 
Carl Krflger and Ernst Fingas Z anarg oUgem Chem 
225, 1-23(1935), cf C d. 30, 69.3*.— Equil and CO, 

} pressures were deld in the reaction between cryst Na,- 
Si,0, and Na,CO< at various temps, between 368* and 
1015*. CO, pressure curves are shown and results 
mdteate Ihe equlI ts bivariant The action of Na,C0> 
upon Ka^tO, was studied between 480* and 790*. A 
cryst font! of Na,Si,0, was not obtained but only gUss- 
Iike material, and the reaction with Na,CO, shows a 
Uluvartant er^l curve In studying absorption of CO, 
It was fouad that neither NaiSirO, nor Na,SiiO,-Na,SiOi 

7 mixts would ta^ up CO,, but it is taken up by Na,SiO, 
even at temps of 200-300’ to form Na,Si,0, and Na,CO, 
In (be reaction of NajCO, upon the pyrosiluale N3 ,Si,Ot 
the equil vanes between tri- and Invariant The p-l 
diagram and stable equil were detd for the system 
Na,0-SKVCCb In the action of K,CO, upon K,SiO, 
,t was shown that m the system KK>-^iOr-CO, as la the 
system N»A)-SiO,-CO, there is considerable difference 
m the bebavior of glats-Uke and cryst basic bodies. 
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l[Co,(C,H«(NH,),),](HP04)*p-, 


(hipntetra-chlorides and -bromides of some seeondarf 
and tertiarr ammes and alkaloids. Jean Amiel Compt 
rend 201, 1383-5U935); cf. C. A 30. 400 ‘ —By similar 
methods (CuXtKBH)! have been prepd , where X « O 
and Br. B = NHEtt, NHPhAIe, KHPhEt, NPbMe*, 
NPhEti, and also [CuCUlfNEt.Hlj Except for (CuCb)- 
(NHEttH)j, which is green, non-deliquescent and very ^ 
■ i COMet, all closely resemble the compds prcviotisly 




[[' 


Co^ 


(H,0), 




(NH,).T- 
Co CO, 

HPO.J 

H. Stoertz 

Complexes of boric acid with one and two molecules of 
polyhydnc alcohols in aqueous solubon J Boeseken, 
nrerd 'Smilir compds were obtained with some al- N Vermaas, W H Zaayer and J L Lifers Rec 

u iP,iV UR'H.1 where X *= Cl and Br B' = Iraa chtm 54 , 853-60(1935) — Measurements of the ro- 

Sune ol quinme. with strychnine (CuX^HB'H),. with talion of polarized light by solns of mannitol in H.O with 

meet me ^so fCuCi,l(B'H.) H.O, and with brucine fCu- NaBO, show the eustence of complex ions of the fomiula 

a^KB^H), ^ c A Silberrad BD' and BD,". where D represents a mol of apolyhy^m 


A^new ”ctou® of complex compounds — complex com- ak Measurements on a sola contg sorbitol and NaBO, 
pounds whose central ion is a complex cation. IH alsoshowed thepresenceof theionsBD, andBD 
Complex phosphate compounds with complex cobalt 


cations *5 H Brmtzmger and H Osswald. 

2 encfg dllgem Chen 225, 33 i(1935)a c\ C A. 30, 
6941 The following complex cations were allowed 

react with 3N KiWPOi soln 


Arthur A. Vernon 

Composition and properties of potassium phospho- 
tungstate E A Nikitina J Gen Chem (U S S R ) 
5, 1133-6(1935) —Analyses show that the compn of 
HjO-free K phosphotungstate is SKiO PjOj 24WO,; 
the H,0-contg mol is KiH,(P(W,Ot), 1 Its properties 
were studied with a view to utilizing the formation of 
this compd as a method of quant analysis for K The 
ppt formed in the reaction of a K salt soln with Hr- 
|P(W,Ot),| is microcryst It is difficult to filter and it 
settles very slowly. The salt is sol m H,0 but difficultly 
sol m HCl soln Its soly in 18% HCl is 0, 0, 0. 0 19, 
0 44. 0 67 and 0 80 g per 100 g soln , at 0, 20, 43, 53. 70, 
80and90*,resp Hi!P(W,Oi)#l can be used for the detn 
of K m the absence of Na or for detection of K m the pres- 
ence of Na S L Madorsky 

, , _ i. J , i. J u . .u SUbOity of sodjuia aluminate solutions V D. 

(NH, ),]«♦• Detn of ion wt by dialysis showed that the D'yachkov and 0 S Kozhukhova J Get, Chem (U 
following complex anions were formed. »S S R ) 5. 1139-13(1935) —The stabilizing effect of an 


(NH,),j'*^ 


H.0 J 

[co'™'>']'*. ICoCNlU.].-. 

L‘'° F. J • L‘'°(so.) J • 

[co*™']’*. lCo(C,H, |(NI!,).C.O- 

[co*^’‘]'*T |(NH,).C<.<)-0-Co- 


[^“ (H.O),. 
r_ (NH.),-)'* 

L (NO.) J ' 


O-C0(NH.)J'< 


llCo(NH.),l(HPO,).l'-, [[c.'JJJ’’] (HPO,),]“. 

[[=■> [[=“ 

[[<=" no’''']”'™'’']"’ [[=‘' ‘'•]<HPO.).]'' 


excess of alkali on Na,0 A1,0i solns increased sharply 
at Na,0/AI.O, ■ 1 4-1.5 The range of lowest stability 
for any gnen ratio Na-O/AbO, is about 120-180 g. of 
NajO Al,0, per I Agar-agar is a good stabilizer for 
Na,0 Al,Oi solns S L. Madorsky 


[[' 


HPO,).]-, [[CO 


'](BPO, 


. Asymmetric adsorption of complex salts on quartz 
“ (Tsuchida, el ol) 2 Asymmetric photochem decompn 
ofcomplex salts (Tsuchida.ef of ) 3. 
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Theory of electrocapillary method of qualitative analy- 
sis in. S I D’jachkovskil. / Gen Chem (U S 
S R) 5, 728-30(1935); cf C .A 28. 1625* —The 
electrocapillary method of qual. analysis is explained on 
the basis of the movement of superimposed layers of anions 
and cations which arrange themselves with respect to the 
moist filter paper placed between the electrodes In 
case of simple dipoles (e g , NaCl), only electrostatic 
forces act between the layers In case of complex helcro- 
polar mols (e g , NH,C1), chem. forces act in addn to 
d(s:trostatic forces. S L. Madorsky 

Application of organic redoction-oxidation systems m 
qualitative analysis. I Theory of the appheation in 
oxidation processes Leonid M. Kul'berg J Gen 
Chem. (U. S S R.) S, 1085-90(1935); cf. C. A 29, 
42S9’. Application of organic reduction-oxidation sys- 
tems in quantitative analysis n. Theory of application 

in colorimetry. Oxidation processes 1240-5 

A general discussion, with math, treatment, of the u«e of 
leueo dyes m the detection and colonmetnc detn of various 
inoTg. compds based on the exact coordination of their 
resp oxidation-reduction elec, potentials. In the pre- 
liminary commumcations various factors, such as temp , 
conen . Pn. capable of affecting the reactions, and the 
literature are discussed. Twenty references. C. B 


7 Methods of quantitative Rontgen analysis. N. D. 
Bonsov and P L Kisel'gof. Zavodskay-a I^tb. 4, 800-4 
(1935), cf C A 29, 1355* — A review with about 30 
references Chas Blanc 

Microcbemical spectral analysis in high-frequency 
sparks A Schleicher and N. Brecht-Bergen. Z. anal. 
Chem 103, 198(1935), cf C. A 29. 5765' ». Gerlach 
and Gerlach, C A. 27, 2909 — -Further details are given. 

a ^ W.T.H. 

° Exact measurement of volume and exact titration R 
Col’tz J Gen Chem.(V.S S R ) 5. 779-82(1935).— 
A discussion of errors involved m volumetric titration and 
suggestions for reducing these errors to a min. 

S. L. Madorsky 

Vacuum titration T. Thunberg Skand. Arch. 
Physiol 72, 291— J(1935) — Descnption of procedure. 

S Morgulis 

9 Volumetric determinations in strongly alkaline solutions 
in. Titration of thallium and cenum with hypobromite 
O Tomkek and M. JaSek J Am. Chem Soc. 57 
24(19-11(1935). cf C. A. 29, 537G' — ThaUous salts m 
an alk. soln are oxidized smoothly to insol. TI(OH)i 
by means of 0 05 M NaBrO soln , the end point of the 
reaction can be detd potentiometncally. This provides 
a suiUble method for standardizing NaBrO solns with 
TUCOi or TI,SO, as standard. Cerous salts can be ii- 
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traled similarly iti 20-30% KjCOiSoln but it is necessary 1 rtajo Lab 4, SSS-01(l£>35).~-DisOTlve a sample m 60% 
t^worb m an md.ffe^t atm W. T II HO. <W. and titrate As*** at 50-C0* With 0 1 N KBrO, 

A new me Ibod icir the determmation of the water con- lo the presence of methyl oranse as indicator. Make the 
tents of Lamds and soUds A contnbutiOB to the treatise titrated soln strongly acid with ffCr. introduce fi) draime 
of Karl Fisther Richter A-ijw CArm 48, 776(1935); sulfate, distil, titrate as abose and calc. As***** by 


cf C A 29, C531:»— It was found that Fischer's 1 method difference. Chas Blanc 

can be applied to foodstuffs with only a few exception* Appbcatioii of the loganthmle sector la the spectrum 
Results are reported on wheat flour, powd cocoa, mar- analysis of banum and etronbum Solutions N \. 
ganne, soy oil, marmalade, malt ext and cheese Good , Liiunov Zawdtkaya inft. 4,_ 901^(1035).— The cxpts_ 

agreement IS shown with detns by other methods, except — .r— #i ~,f »iiK ihe 


for cheese which gave a low residt with the I method, 
was not possible to subdivide the substance sufliuently. 

Karl Kammeimeyer 

Use of resorcinol in chenucsl analysis 11 Alan H 
Ware armist and Druj-rul 123, 2iJ(in35) , el C A 
28, 7195‘, Trease and Tinsey, C A 20, 3777 — (I). 
Ort baloien derm , i e , CHCb, CHBri, CIJlIi, G^- 


..... carried out with the aid of the sparking ressel of 
Twymaa and Iliiehen (C. A. 25, 5S64). Accurate re- 
sults were obtained in lIKOt solns. at conens. of U lio% 
BaO and SrO and lower. The procedure, with math 
treatment, is described in detail (^s Blanc 

Mew (color) test for bismuth M. V Capehenko and 
O G Shdbittis Zatodsiayo Lab 4,835(1935). — Amixt. 
■ £ quinoline in 100 cc. ale. with cc of 25*^ 


Clf(On), CChCHOII NTf CO II, CChCOiH, CCl».3civesab»ghlyinlensered-ciranyewitbBiwithsenS)tivc- 
• • ■- — -• --- nessof0 02mg.Biinal (1 60,000) Bythespot method 

1 6y in 1 drop can be detected. This reagent gives 
with rh** >cllow, Hg* green, Hg** white, Ag* \ery 
faint yellow, Sb*** yellow, and with Cu** and I'e*** 
brownish yellow (iiberalion of I). All these cabons, ex- 
cept the last 2. do not affect the detn In the presence of 
Cm** and Te***, place 1 drop of 10% XallSO, on the 
paper satd with the reagent and follow with 1 drop 


C«HiChOH, gi\t a deep pink, carmine or brownish 
mine color when 0 03 g solid or 1 ce liquid substance is 
heated for 1 nun withQOSg resorcinol (A), lOcc of 5% 

KOH and a little Cu as ratal} st Cool, and if necessary, 
boil again for 5 min "Chiorbufol ' gives a neg result 
(2) If Cu IS omitted, CC/, gi%es no charactensiic color, 
with ClIIi the test is then indistinct (3) \\ ith the above 
Cl dtrm contg a CO group, also with MeClICICCh- ..... 

Cn(OH),. if 5%, KOH IS replaced by 2 5% aq KH.OII, * of the acidified soln to be tested 


a browDisb carmine color is produced, when difd with 
HiO until pmk or yellow m transmitted light, a sp in- 
tense green fluorescence u seen (4) To test for C»//»- 
CCltk warm it with A in a dry test tube, dissolve in aq 
alkali and dil with HiO. a strong green fluorescence is 
obtained If heated with KOH from the start, tbe test is 
neg (5) To detect aitrifer, mix 2 ec aq soln with 0 06 


Chas. Blanc 


l^stbthty of detenninicg bismuth as basic carbeoafe. 
1 tiednch Heehl and Richard Reissncr Z. ensl Cbem. 
lOJ.m-9(m')), cf C.A JO. 695% C90‘ —If a soln of 
Bi(N’Oi)i contg not over GO mg Bi in 100 ml is treated 
with an excess of a satd soln of (NHOiCOi, added m 
small portions, and is then boiled a few mm , filtered, 
washed snth hot water and dried in the app of Dwortak 


g AacdallowScc N-free HiSO, to run down tbe sideof $ and Reich-Rohng (C A. 25, 6^) In a current of air for 


the tube, then shake lighti) Let stand 2 mm , then add 
6 ce HiO Add 6 ec of the mixt to 5 cc con^ cooled 
aq XHiOH, with NHi always m excess A nch scarlet 
fluorescence is (c«s whose intensity by comparison snth 
solns of koosni strength is a measure of the attnle con- 
tent Dilo cf 1 X 10** shows a wnne-purple color, 2 
X lO”* purple vaolet, 6 X 10"* blue wolet This test 
permits ready detection of nitnte in coned I(t^« 


2*3 brs. the ppi. can be weighed as (Ili6)iC6i The 
results obtainnl in 6 analyses were goM, the greatest 
error seas 0 6 mg with a sample weighing 022 g. BiiOi 
The procedure is satisfactory for analysing as little as 1 
me.BnO, W.T H 

Fundamentals and appbubons of absolute calonmetiy 
XU Beterminebon of iron A. Thiel and 0, Peter i 

- - anal Chrm 103, 161-0(1935); cf C A.29. 71‘— The 

_ , S Waldbott 6 raetbed of lapia and Kill, C A. 26, "SO, which depeods 

The Mohler Uemgf s reagent for tartanc acid C H upon the lormatioa cf a nd<olored toln by the action of 
"■ g*"" r farmona I, 12-15(1935). — sufosalicylK acid upon Fe*** in a soln. slightly acid with 


LiberalU 


Mohler-Dcnigis reagent (to 2 or 3 cc coned add 

1-2 drops of aq soln of 2% resorcinol and 1-2 drops of 
soln to be assayed, mix, heat to lOS-llO*, rcd-nolet 
color) for tartanc acid, although not specific, is to be 
recommended In the presence of chlorates, nitrates, 
mcnces, bromates and lodates, the color is changed 
Gluconic, lactic and pyruvic acids are the cause of error, 
as they gi\c the same color as tartrates E S G B. 

The use of $ methyl-S hydroxyquinobne in analysis 
Carlos C. Gicti and Adolfo Sa AtiaJts aitn. ovfm. 
Arit’iti’ia 23, 45-57{l‘i35) — kddn- of SmrthyJ-S- 
hydroxylquinolme to a 6% NaO\c-10%. AcOII soln 
will show, by various color reactions, the presence of 
1 l.C>00..t!00.Fe***, I 1,000,000 rd*M 300,000Cu+*. 


HCl or upon the formation of a ycUow-eolored soln by 
both Fe** and Fe*** m the presence of NHi. is suitable 
for the detn of both total I'e and Fe*** by abs colorim- 
etry. From 0~4 lo 8 0 mg. per I of Fe can be deld 
with remarkable accuracy. \V. T. H 

Rapid analysis cf iron, ferrous and feme ondcs in a 
mixture S P Lelba and Yu I. Dotgina Zavodstaya 
Lab 4 . 743-7(1935) —The moddicaiion of the Uilner 
and Merck method for dcig. Fe, FeO and FcjOi in a mixt 
by oiidatjon of Fe with IlgClt is based on the observation 
that « part of the FcCIi ts redaewf by Hg and HgCl 
formed m the process of Ovation of the nuit. by boding 

with HCl Del metallic Fe in the tmxt. by the method of 

Wilner and Merck For the detn of FeO, introduce 5 g 


I Ti****, 1 1,000,000 Mo, i SOO.TOO \V and a powd sample into a dry flask (1*00 cc.) contg CCh. 

'"wn f^ncu ^ r Hga.andSOcc ff.O (preferablychargcd with CCk) 

..500, ora Cu or Fe * and I 500.000 Pd** The sensi- BoU the mixt. in a strong current of CO, for 1 mm Al- 

tivatyof otherionsisicss EM Symmes low to cool and add 30 ce. of coned. HQ with shaking. 

DiphenylsemcMbtlfde C F MiUcr. CArwutAaafyrl Dil the mut to lOO ce Remove 15-20 cc of the clear 

25, No 1, 10-11(1930) —A method of prepg the re- supernatant sola , dil to 200 cc., add 15-20 cc. of R«m- 
giien for dftg Cr bardtsolo and titrate with KMaO. Calc. FeO from the 
^onmetncally, and tests for Cd and Hg are given total value for FeO and Fe. Det. the total Fe m the 
fh Cu, Ag, mixt, by the Zimraermann-Reinhardt methodand calc 

Vt/nmei;,!'' ^'.L^ “7 * **^0. The method is accurate to 0 01% for Fe and FeO 

quantities and 0.2% f«- re,0, Chas. DUne 


of arsenic In iron and steel V Va Tartakovs'kif 

75CM(1935) —The method is based on 
iiV»®/» 7"347* depends on the formation in soln of 
SnCI. in dd HCl gives a 

in bivalent and quinqueraJeat arsesie 

“ ‘I** presence of each ether 1 jfr Dubrovan Zarerf- 


,„._re,0, 

Defermiaatioa of anuU quantities of iron in phosphates 
with sulfosallcyhc acid. V. hi. Peshkova and A D 
Egorov ZavMxkaya Lab 4, 885-7(1035), el Lapw 
and Kill, C. A 26, 7S9 —Good results were obtained bv 
colonmetnc detn of Fe** and Fe*** la NH,OH soln 
with snifosalicylic acid as reagent Chas Blanc 

Detemdnation of lead In iBojs M V. Gapehenko and 





i>S5 
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o, G, Sl.rtul.iv Zuuuijljvu ioS, 4, SCS-TO(1!«5).- ' “•'/P'- I' 4? ."L'J 

(1) TTfttt Oie tiliratf from SbCS «ril Sn(\ *tlh «n C.H. 2«. ♦0*J_ nl Ti 

of NH.OH (to di'<ol\c any Cti(NOj»iK niM crjst. Ac<k 
NU* to di<«ol\o rb(0n)i and lOS KjHSOj. filttr off 
ri'i'Ojtna Cocchcniod’le. " J*b"ithcold l!tO. do a* 

and ivtish. (2) niter of! 1 l^b^Oi. w'Adt »t ttet- fnw PCS 
(test with I and $tatoh «oln ). d»<«'l>e i'l^POj tn the Wter 
«Hh 10 cc. of C A' NaOll and na«h the f.Uer to a nenlial 
reaction (littniK) Introduce into the tdtrite a standard 
toln of I and after 10 nun bihI titrate the 

esce^ of 1 with KajS^tS Chae PUtic 

Rapid method of analysis of red lead Stanley Kettle 
ne«»iJ Auc/i'f 25. No 1. fi-SU^f') -Treat f-iO j 
of Mimple mth CCMO ml of IlNOi and meaeute the 
\-ol of HjOi rettnirevf to dissolit the jj 

DetennlsahoQ of nickel by the eemhlned Chnpaee 
Bnmck and Moore methods I I IX'inerantr Zatvd- 
jhiYO ia* 4. «'t*-r(iah'') -The Ni iv rr««l «»»»» di 
methtl flNOjime. the pr* " renio\ed. dK^edted it* IICI 
ami the Ni titrateil with KCN Chas ItUec 

A new micioehemical reaetlon for potassium A Kfig.a 
Afl/il <l’ S S R > 1M3. No 7. .5.' J - Tl.i- f.ftel) aroiird 
viniple was fuseil on a IS wwe with NajCOi. itealtsl with 
llCl, put on a riKToscv'pe gLisj. heateil to tenio\-e e\ce<> 
llCland treated with I drop NaMnO. After 1 2 min the 
formation of W-icfc-MoJet erj-stsh of KMntS ms iHUKesI 
throvRh the microseope Na. Mi. Ca. 5r. Ha. 7n. At. 

Cd.Ni. Hland CtidulmM inierlete with the reaction Mn. 

Co. Ct. ksiide. ct'anide. ferrocsanufc and other itdviinj. 
aim>ns and orj: matters did interfere The san e reaclw'n 
was obtainesl with salts of KUi (remot-ed on vcnitam), Rh 
and Cs (I'Oth are rare) The «etisul\uj of thi' eemtuniis 
0 W ms of K A i; 


, ‘osine** at Tlt-Rl* (cf. 
the IiUratc with 5*7 cupfemni 
as abswe and kmte to TiCS The detn of '/t In Zr-l'p 
is based on the soil of 7rosinein dd AoOll. ISrconipcv.e 
IC.ofpowd sample III oOcc. llNtS and 15 cc. Hr, IJvap. 
thesoln with5cc.lt»SO»tofmnitv>; l>is.'ol\ethete«ldue 
inhotllClanddil toll To HX>fc. of the soln add 1 *. 
tartatK acid, Nl!»01l to a neutral reaction. 5 cc. of concrl. 
AeOHnndlOcc of 1*“! •’osme " 1 liter oil and w-vOi the 
b'e ppt . and del as rj^inl Del 7r in the fltrate either 
brjirestaddn of.'t*'. oupfenrtj.orlwfir'l iieiJlmlitin,trtlie 
tdtrate with Nll.Oll and acidifMU.« with 10 co. of ^1^7 
II1SO4 and tl en ppts with ciipferron and ucmiins the 
Pl‘t ro 7tt.'t Cl’ lllanc 

Colonmctnc detennlnslioo of tdanlnm in the presence 
of bromine compcnnds 0 1' Lmhtn<l.il and Antonmi 
Isumwa I-iVhathex'a Z as;f I'icw IM, l‘X> S; ZaK\l- 
tfuisi Ais5 4. S5t AltlVxM -• Ihe cs'lonnetnc detn. of 
T» Iv) the Weller test (fte- 15. 2Xi\t|i<vS2H with IWh 
Rixc'. sati'fscti'TX reMills in the aK'cnce of Hr* whos^: cvdor 
III dll ss'hu resembles ih.it of the ci'h'nrd Tl Compil. 
This erri'e iran Iw axAudesl, howexer, bv taWiRi adxuntase 


the refraetcrreler method of detertalnint fotasslnu j ptesenoe of eath ether 
without sepataliBj the sedium M Gnndel Kfciwt- 4. “M-T(llW) —■ 

tc.‘nw3 Ze-ifA.V'iw (Mcxscow) No 3, lOl tt 

(IW5) —A disensJicn of the methoxl ami some fe«idts 
are presented J S JolTe 

Rapid eolofitnetrle method of determiidng stUeon In 
cast iron and steel 1* T Fexh'evw ZansftKiwj / j$5. 4, 

TAT-xV'llhMH cf Cnttnan and I'TOslmtinsift. C A 20. 

72IS‘. Chas. TUne 


•f the fait that Utf is wil m CHCb. wherras ihor^Jorexl 
TrexHiitd is not The w'ln to be tested w'lwnetricall.x- 
shiwild iK'i exiniain mote than i>~*7 Ti, and 1*7 Hr; it 
shmild cxmiJin at le.i«t 10*7 HiPO, Tod.’iec of Ti soln 
addS.Xec of ll,Mh i-ontj 5*“, Hjlh It is imiv'tlan that 
the reaj.ent and the w'ln to be ar ilxttsl U'th hnx'e ecjtial 
ll«bt.l« cs>mns tsThwe mixing After alUming the c^nr 
to dexelop tor t> .*• hr . transfer to a sej arati'xv funnel and 
shake 0 5 hr with .V iv of CHCh I'taw off the acj 
soln and »iib«rxi to the csxlormietnc es'mjxan<ori 

\V T H, 

Delerminancft et onnium. ranadium and iron {& the 
‘ ■ li A OstroumoY. Zjwx/jhjiu 

. The xs'lumetiK detn. of U, Y nfd 

I e in a mut. is made m 5 nho.upi p.iTt< of the soln, V t< 
detd be the Hamner irethcsl of m’ucitts V with roSO., 
oiHlifios the excess of KePCh with (NH»'t?sOi and tnmt* 
«« VAXPt.^* with KMnOo Y anl Fe are rield bv tie 
7immenrarti«Reinha!dt methcsl bv texlreins Vax* to 
'*■“**• with SiiCh and titrating with KMnCh V, V and 
iVti! bYSssniex-aV method (C, A. asmcxh- 


Anatjtseal detenmnaticn of the formof siUccn fnalumi- ^ bed bv Ihumox and Wl.xima (C. A. 2S, Tl*>r*). fix 


oumcastusgs Yu A Kliaehko J On ti*-» (U p 
S R.) 5. nS0-2{l<l531. ef C A 29. lSrd»— Anara- 
Ixtical methexi clesjj,neil to diSTerentiate Iwtween free and 
combined Fi in AI C8stinj.s i< basest on tl e fact that com- 
bined ?i reacts wiMi mineral ax ids (except llNOj' to gixe 
billo whixh in tuni reacts wuh O of the air tx» fixm PiO, 

Howexer, if a stream of H is passnl thronsh the soln . 
theSiHi is protected from oxKfath'ti ard isremoxexf bv the 
H stream. The method then consists m ehssxdxinj: one 
sample of the Al casting in HCl in air Tins pixes total 
Sr. Another sample Is dissohexi m ncl while a stream 
of H IS xvrsKtl thrt>iu.h the acul join 2lit» pnes free Sr, 
since the combined S*i essupes as JtiH. The diPerence 
between the two detns is combinex! Si St L M 

Detensunation cf the fineness cf xltrer bullion M R 
Bercoxitch CiewiiJ Asalvtj 35, 1, l]-n(i<kY) - 

It IS reconimemlexl to ppt,* the Rteater part of the Ag' e Hatxvv V.^Mi 

with a stanxUrd soin of NaCl. tdter. ex-ap the hltrate * 

somewhat, and titrate the remaining Ag* with KCNS 
soln , with frntc nh ni as inxlicatcr. T II 

Detenalnahon of titanium in stainless steels and 
rirtonuiai In ferrosirccniun with the aid of s ^droxy- 
quinoline. S. L. Trinl’crg Zcnxjjljwj ta^ 4 , 
tl'Wl.— The methoxi of detn of “D m Cr-Nr-Tl sitrls is 
bases! on their stdx . in HCl and 11.550, To a s.>H s’f 1 s 
sample m W ec. of 5ii*7 HCl or H.SO,. diM to J-Xv « 
ec . add dtopwise 5*7 ciipferron vntil the velW 
hPt b^ins to turn rexl (pptn of !». Alkwr to'siind 
4t»-3min.ar!dnlter through a filter cxx-ts I Her paper rthx 
and wash the ppt. with 5*7- H.SO, and 11,0 Unite the 
IT'i^}'"**’^*^'*^'^**''***'^*'*’'*' theaddn cf Ittpam of 
the melt wuh «e. 

Ufs p ijci A<ld to the svdn | y oftaTfartx'aeid.renira- 
lirewuhM|.ou, 5 .„P,>,jj,^^ bin Watbit^ a 


suhfrtmitrag HtSO, for HCl m the krst prccexinre. there* 
suits are improx-exl Chas. T.Utv 

Rapd determination cf riac in granulated sixes. M. I 
Sbnbm /••sn'dihiws /os* 4. 5iv5>7(l*t3.'>).— The lurthiwf 
s'f detg 7n m sligs, obtainexl in smeltn,? of waste 
deperxls on electrx'lx t»o depxxMik'n of 7n m all:, or Nlf.OH 
s»'lns in tbe ptv'xnee of the hx dioxides of Ca, .M, Fe, l*b, 
Fh and S« After «aern. of R.O; bv fhratK'ii and Cii bx 
ehx'trxdx-sis, iheIl.FO»sx'lu cheated to 40-50' and treat exl 
wuhAg (NH,ltSt.>„ T-Sihopsof 10*7 H.CS and an excess 

s‘l2\*7NH,OH 'nemut isdirtxtlv electnxlysexial SvI* 

with a I't elcxtrixie, wuh stimng, At rota. The 

electn-s’e rs rrashexl with ninnl*xg water and ale and dn«i 
at Tvi-H** The detn is aeviiraie to ••0.1'7*. It. 

Feparaticn cf ^ac from cobalt based on a new method 
for redcring post preciritaben Iixhn R. Caldwell and 
Harx-ey V. Moxer J A** t'k.'w »'xv, 57, 2S75-7 
(I»l5.xt — Axliii'i the Ph of the Cl'-free sx'bi. contg. at^oui 
M.2A g td Zn so that the hvxiroxtvles jrsi Teu'am m soln 

aiMbF* of (.NHOiFO.. d.l to 2.'4K^X1 ril. and sdJ 0.2 

ml S'f axTydem Intrxxlis.'e a rapid stream of H.S At 50 

nun .adds lOmI ofO 02*7 cekuHsoln .filtrraftet-stand- 
mglSmn andw I'h wiihcx'ld w-iter. Aerolemreax'tswhh 

II.S al the xfrfxx*e of the 7nS rart)x.lfs and ihrreby 
tieces the lerxlei-xw of CoS to ppt. with the 7x5. 

Mleredetenxanah.sn of eaiboa XYil’tehn I.muTns!,pd 
XCalrer Chnslun RixA-^.Z. 251, SUMSfloCk^t — «The 
CYg. r-aterial i> oxwiirexi in a ox'r‘bi's»h.n ti.be prejxl ac- 
ccnluv-r to Itevl The CO, is ab-sorbexl in 2 tubes rnth 0 I 
•YNaOH. whKh in ricasercd out fren a mixTobnret Tw 
awl the aKsiTpth'n the tvWs are fllcxl wuh OS g a- 
^a\vu.s. The aKssTlwxl C<.\ is litTratexl a-d meas«^i 
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discussed The C is detd in 0 2-0 6 g 


of substance 
S Morgulis 

Detemiinatioa of pale red phosphorus in commercial 
red phosphorus A A Konftfskii Zavadskaya Lab. 4, 

762-4(1905) —The detD depends on the ppm of2tDids 
of Cu from CuSO, by 1 mol of pale red P (inflammable), 
and the inability of the led modification of P to give this 
reaction Chas. Dlaoc 

Detenmnahoa of sulfur in refined copper M R. 
BercoMtch Chemist Anal'sl 25, No 1, 4-5(1936) — 
Heal 200 g of the sample to redness in Hj, absorb the 
H,S in ammoniacal CdS04 and finish the analysis as in 
detg S in steel W T, If 

Rapid determination of sulfur in ores and other products 
L P Elenovich and V G Makarova Zavadskaya Lab 
4, 859-61(1935) —The sample is ignited wjlh a mut of 
ZcO and NaiCOj and the melt extd with lIjO After 
pptn of SOi~ m the Citrate with BaCli, the soln is 
neutralized with Nit, OH to methyl orange and treated 
with an excess of 0 2 ^ KiCrO, Tlie filtrate is dil to a 
definite vol , and an aliquot part, after the addn of an 
excess of HCl, 10% K1 and starch soln , is titrated with 
Nai^O, Chas Blanc 

Rapid determination of aulfur in ores, concentrates and 
flotation tailings L M lol'von and C I Dyadicheva 
2«t<idjifeayo i-fli. 4, 8'i3 9(1933). d C A 29,7865' — 
The combustion is carried out m an elec furnace at 900* 
for 10 mm in a current of air conducted at an exact rate 
The combustion gases are ahsothed in neutral 1 5% HiOj. 
and the SO, is titrated with 0 I A' NaOH m the presence 
of neutral red as indicator The analysis is completed in 
20 mm with uniformly accurate results by following ex- 
actly the procedure which is described in detail Cf 
Khlopin. C A 29.78'. Gerke, C A 29,78’. C D 


not greater than 0 5 part m 1000 is satisfactory. The 
eSective strength of KCNS in titrating IIg(NO»), is 

99 95% when the Hg(NO,)j is added to KCNS soln and 

100 03% when the reagents are mixed in the reverse order. 

W T H. 

Rapid method for detenmiimg siUca in clays R W 
Ellison. Ckemtst Analyst 25, No 1, 6 8(1936) —In- 
stead of fusmg with considerable soda, it is recommended 
merely to sinter 0 5 g of sample with 0 0 g NajCO, at 
a temp to be detd empirically, so as to funush a fnable 
mass which is treated in the usual manner W. T. H 
Seouinlcroanalysis of xniserals 1 General. T. 
Mdobcdtkt Rocintkt Chent IS, 294-7(1935) — A dis- 
cussion of general methods II Brass Walerja janezak 
Ibtd ZOft-SCKI — A sample of brass was analyzed by the 
macro- and semimtcro-method The results were identical 
There is an economy of material 90% and of time 50% by 
3 the semimKTO-method HI. Dolomite Ibid 304^ — 
The macro- and semimicro-methods gave identical results 
There is a saving of 90% on material and 40% on time by 
the latter method J F Matejezyk 

Analysis of stelhtes Z. S Mukhina and K. A. Suk- 
henko Zatodskaya Lab 4, 870-4(1935), cf C. A. 29, 
5381* — Methods of analysis of various types of Ni and Co 
stellites with the aid of org pptg. reagents are reviewed 
Chas Blanc 

' Methods for determining lead oxides in lead Ya 
Camzulov and V. Bedova Zavadskaya Lab 4. 807-8 
(19W).— Ileal 2 g of partly oxidited Fb with 5% AcOH 
for l-l 5 hrs , add to the filtrate 5 cc of coned HjSO, 
and det. as FbSO,. or dissolve the PbSO, la AcONH« 
and titrate with NH, molybdate Another method de- 
pends on heating a sample m a H current at 700-800* in 
elec furnace and collecting the HjO la PiOi It is 


Organic flocculating agents in the quantitative preapita- j purified by conducting it through 10% K,Cr,Or -h HiSO,, 
tion of zinc aulfide John R Caldwell and Harvey V KOII and over a Pt spiral at 700* and absorhiog the HiO. 
Moyer J Am Chim Sac 57, 2372-((1935).— If 0 5-2 Chas Blanc 

..e —I,.,.. n.t ..... a fm Alulysis of products of thlonnalion of oxides and aul- 


mg of gelatin or 2-5 mg of agar agar is added to 
soln of appropriate Pu before or after treatment with HtS, 
complete flocculation of 0 3 g ZnS takes place instantly 
Pptn can take place at room temp and the soln can be 
filtered in IS mm after the pptn Satisfactory sepos 


fides of copper 5h Sh Margolma Zatadtkaya Lai. 
4, 861-3(19^} — A systematic analysis of the products 
of chlorination of Cu bearing ores in tbe extn of Cuwas 
studied with chlorinated pure CuOandCu,S In each case 


W T. H 

Amalgamation as an aid m metal analysis Wolfgang 
Boehm Metatlu £rs 32, 543-4(1935} —-I.arge quantities 
of amalgam-fonnmg heavy metals can be sepd from small 
quantities of alkali metals with the aid of Ug H S 
Rapid analysis of basic Martin sfags V P Remm 
Zatodskaya Lab 4, 9C5-6(I93o) — By quick immersion 
of hot slags in H,0 for a few sec they become sot in acids 
After a short drying to remove retained HjO, the stags are 
powd and metallic 1 e is extd with a magnet SiO, is 
detd by evapg a sample first with coned IICI and then 
with HCl with a few drops of UNO,, and proceeding as 
usual Ca is detd in the filtrate by ppm as oxalate and 
titration with RMnO, in HiSO, soln Fe is detd by dis- 
solvmg a sample in 20% H)SO, and, after redaction snth 
SnCI, and addn of IlgCI, and I^opp mixt , titrating 
with KjCfjO, Jfn IS detd by titrating a HiSO, soln 
with Ka,AsOi by the persulfate method Chas Blanc 
Analysis of Martin slags obtained in smelting of special 
steels F. K Gerke and V P. Zvereva Zavadskaya Lab 
4, 738—13(1933) — A systematic analysis of slags, obtained 
m the production of Cr-Ti-V-Ni steels, is based on known 
methods Chas Blanc 

Detenmnabaa of the zirconium-hafnium ratio. Grant 
Wemimont and Thomas De Vries J. Am Ckem Sac 
^186-7(1935) — The optical rotation of poiaiized light P 


tarti 


e solns contg varying quantities of Zr 
....asured, and as a result a procedure i< givcnirhrdi 
wiU serve for the analysis of Zr-Hf mixts with fbepolan 
scope 'Yy jj 

Accuracy of the titration of thiocyanate with merctmc 
^ Kolthoff and J J Linganc J Am 
“^-n(*935) -KCNS can be reeora- 
ni as a standard in mercunmetry when s 


of 33% UNO,, dll to a definite vol and det m aliquot 
parts Cu lodometncally and Cl by the Volhard method 
To del the total Cu’", present as Cu,0, Cu.Cl, and Cu,- 
SO,, oxulue the sample with Kre(SO«), and titrate Fe** 
with KMnO, in CO, atm The detn of CuCl, depends on 
the soly of CuCl, and insoly of other Cu conipds in ahs 
ale I.xt the sample with abs ale in an atm of dry CO, 
they become sot inacids ^ and filter from the msol residue (I) Evap the soln to 
clamed ll.o the <laec are dryness, dissolve the residue m HNOi and det Cu lodo- 
meUKally Wash theresidue (1) with ale and with boiled 
and coot^ 1S% NaCl and H,0, and filter from undissolvcd 
residue (2) Dil the soln (possibly contg CutCli, 
CuSOt, Na,SO« and NaCI) to a definite vol in a CO, 
atm , det is as aliquot part Cu* as above and calc 
Gu,Clj Is a 2nd aliquot part det total Cu by pptg 
with if,S, dissolving the ppt m coned HNO,, evapg 
the soln nearly to dryness and detg Cu lodometncally 
Calc CttSO, on tbe basis of the values obtamed for total 
Cu and Cu* Del SO, — with DaCI, and calc Na,SO. 
Dissolve theresidue (2) (contg CuO and CujO), is coned 
UNO,, evap , det m the soln Cu lodometncally and calc 
Cu,0 and from this CuO Chlorinated CutS — Det 
total Cu, Cl and S as above, and CuS in another sample by 
the Schulte method For the detn of Cu,Cli, CuCIi, 
Cu,0. CuO. Cu.SO, and CuSO., ext CuCl. with abs ale 
det Cu lodometncally as above. Wash the ' 


residue m 15% NaCl and 11.0, and proceed with the detn 
of (hiiCl,. CuSO„ NaiSO, and NaCi as described above. 
For detn of Cu,0. CuO, Cu,S and CuS m the residue from 
the washing with 15% NaCl, treat the residue with 5% 
NH,OII in a H atm for 2-3 hrs , until Cu.O and CuO 
are dissolved and filter. Dil the filtrate to a definite vol , 
and det in aliquot parts CuiO and Cu.O + CuO as 
above Dissolve the insol residue (Cu,S and CuS) m 
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1W0„ det. Cu lodometricaJly and caJc^Cu.S and CoS. 1 while the lower limit of response is less th^ 


The complete analysis is accurate to 07 6-102 6%. 

Oias Blanc 

Solubility of precipitates in acids A K Bahbo J 
anal Chem. 103, 190-0(1935) —A general formula 
worked out for expressing the soty of ppfs such as 
CaCj04 and the formula was tesi^ with CaC|0< and 


G. Tocnnies 

Determination of the reducing power of impure air. 
L. W Winkler. Z. anal. Chtnt 103, 183-6(1935). — 
If the air of a badly \entilated room, such as that of a 
school or a theater, is chilled, say by passing some of it 
for some time through a 2-1 bottle placed in cracked ice, 
moisture will condense and the purity of the air c~" 


„ n Ti,. in varvine the conen moisture will condense and the purity ot me air can oc 

S H °and of cSl-- aglecd well wUh the formula, but the ^ «td by detg how much alk isrequ.rcd m ^ 

nf Moess Ca** and Da** showed much freater * the impurities The no of ml of fV KMnO, requircd_to 


clTects of excess Ca** and Da** showed much greater 
soly than was expected The cau^c of this lack of agree- 
ment will be studied \V T If 

Modified molybdenum method for defenmntng phos- 
phonc acid m mmeral phosphates L V Madimirov 
and L N Lobanov Zaiodtkaia Lab 4, 882-4(1935) — 

A few minor modifications are made m the method of J 

O Handy Chas Blanc n^O,, add 0 05 g of KI and titrate the liberated Ij wnih 

Determmation of traces of prussic acid m tissues G. * .. .v. A ... n.... . 1_ _n . 

Harler J Pros Roy N S IVelej 6B. 192-6(1934) — 


impurities 

oxidize 1 1 of condensed HiO is defined as the reducing 
power of the air in degrees To carry out the analysis, 
place to cc of alk Khln04 «oln (0 1 N in KMBO4 and 
0 1 JVm NaOH) m each of two SO-ml Erlenmcyer flasks. 
To one flask add 1 ce ofdisid water and to the other 1 cc. 
of the condensed water After 24 hrs at room temp 
make both solns acid by adding 1-2 ml of_ 10% 


0 0! h’ NajSjOi The latter soln vnll keep indefinitely 
if It contains 10 ml of purified isobutyl ale. per 1. The 
reducing power of fresh air vaned from 1 0* (after a 
spell of rainy weather) to 2 2“ (cloudy day) The reduc- 
ing power of the atr of a movie theater was 18 2*. 

W T. II. 

Method of spectral analysis of complicated mixtures. 
D Ya Dam, 1 V GranovskiT and D S I’uzenkm. J. 
Gen Chem (U S S R ) 5, 1093-7(1935) —Standards for 
the quant spectroscopic analysis of the system Mn-Co 
and the effect of impuricies, <uch as chlorides of Ka, K, 
Ba, Al, Ni and Fe, singly or in pairs, on these standards, 
are indicated S L Madorsky 

The detection of strychnine in carcasses and corpses. 
Douw O Stcyn Onatriupoort J Vet Set S, 130-74 
(1935) — The factors aflectmg the taste, color and biol 

......... — V— T --- » i.:—-.! J...’ . tests for strychnine arc diwus<cd S was unable to delect 

Ijijhtly aci4 and drawn thwh diractly wuhout distn s , 1 m 200,000 

Theta was bad trolhjn! ah.eh eras oteraome by addms a „„„ , standard onaitity of 1 ec! of 

dtoo of capt^ala W th 0 (MS to 0 000 raj IICN, the fl,,, waa plartd ombe lonjoe A bitter lasle could 
yield irapratcdattodOt^ai the amt oflfCNimca^ not be delected when only 1 dropoto 1 200,000 solo, tea, 

varied from 49 4 to In this way the fICN is coned placed on the tonjiie Warner’s rcacent No 1 rave a 

',”n ' o‘’ni“S‘ ft"rM Sislmct opt. when , drop was added to I drop of o 

th^OOlmgllCN. ^ 1 20,0008oln ofstrychnme m disid waicrslightlyacidified 

ElectrowpdJary method of quelitahre analysis « «»• wnth If, SO. hfaycr's reagent was slightly less sensuixe. 

io^Bs of subgroup I, group A F. Onenko -f- Cen. ^ Under the »ame conditions phosphotungstic, phospho* 

Chem. (U. b. S. R ) 5, 1091-2(1935)^— The clectrocapil- molybdic, pricnc and tannic acids did not give pos re* 


During some work on cancers, it became necessary 
small quantities of HCN and the method of Chelle was 
tested (C A 13,2194,3107. 14, 507,1274) Forty g 
of the shredded organ was mixed with 75 ml of water and 
6 ml of IliPO.a heated and SO ml of distiliate collected 
The distillate was placed in a flask, the IICN remov^ by 
a rapid stream of air, absorbed in I ml of 0 1 Af KOH, 
after which the IICN was detected and detd either by 
the Prussian blue reaction or with the aid of ammooiacal 
Agl reagent It was found that the u«c of ‘/i* as much 
HiPO, and air free from COj increased the yield of IICN, 
but there was always some loss, probably from hydrolysis 
of IICN during the boihng, and u is best to assume that 
the yield is 55% of the truth Fxpts were also tned in 
which the tissue was ground with sand and water, made 


lary method of passing a nirrent at 80 v through a wet 
filter paper, at one end of which is placed a crystal of 
reagent and at the other end a drop of the soln to I: 
analyzed, was used for the detection of Ug**, Cu*' 
Bi*** and Cd** The cations were introduced in th 
form of IIrCI], CuSO., Di(NOi)f and Cd(NOi)i and s 
reagents KI, K^TcfCN)! or C,H,(OH), -f Na,SO», K»Cr, 


suits wiih 1 4000 solns. of stochmne For the biol 
test strychnine was best injected into white mice and 
frogs in the form of a physiol saline soln slightly acidified 
with lIjSOi As little as D DOS nig. strychnine sulfate 
could be delected when it was injected intrapentoncally 
into white mice 3 weeks old weighing 10-12 g ; white 
. - ... - . tttice 14 days old weighing about 6 g possessed the same 

. J *+’♦ ' nmbihties 7 degree of susceptibility per unit body wt Rana aqiialensis 
theorderCu > Bi >_Hb > possessed the same degree of susceptibility as white mice 3 


Or and (NltOiS, resp , were used 

possessed the same degree of susceptibility as white mice 3 
.. ^ »'«ksoldbuta9-foldquDntilyotstrychmnesulfatehadno 
*1 r ® eDectonATMo^rMftu Miccrcactedmuchmoreproniptly 

loraatvOTOm- ,ha„ r„.ra to smttll rant., of strychnin.. Th. symptSras 
pl.t. qnal. onalysi, of 11,. obov. rat, on, by llm m.Uiod ,„jchiunt pouoo.nE m vrhit. nnce and i! or. 

^ ^ ^ Madorsky described Factors responsible for the disappearance of 

litnmetnc determination of water and alcohols by their strychnine from corpses and carcasses arc discussed. Of 
Mid-cata^^d ructions with acetic anhy^de in organic ^ 4 dogs killed with strychnine and exhumed 10 weeks later 
* ’ r 4— strychnine was delectable m 3 carcasses, while of 4 car- 


media. Gemt Toennies and Margaret FHioit J A 
Chem. Soc 57, 2130-9(1933) —The method is based on the 
fact that the reacuons of AciO with IIjO and ales in the 
absence of a catalyst are negligibly slow in org media, 
whiieintheprcsenceofa strong acid, such as perrWonc or 
2,4-dinitrobenzenesulfonic acid (2-4 X 10“* Jlf of the 
latter were used) the reactions are completed in less than I 

’”‘*1 ^ Sirycnmne are liver, siomacn, spleen, lunes. 

while after hydrol^is U consumes 2 (cf C A. 27, 5355) 9 central nervous system and urine In 2 of 3 dogs which 
Alter nfcohoivsitj the fifr^tinn 4.T.ri,. r>r s^.n t. received strychnine as a tome, strychnine was detect- 


casscs exhumed 18 weeks after death only I was pos. for 
strychnine Strychnine was detectable in 4 of 8 carcasses 
of dogs exhumed 11 months after death. Methods of 
extg strychnine from carcasses and corpses and of puri- 
fyuig these exts are discussed In fresh carcasses and 
corpses the most suitable organs for analysis for the pres- 
ence of strychnine are liver, stomach, spleen, lungs, 


After alcoholysis the titration value of AcjO is unchanged, 
but an unused excess can be detd by the increase in 
titration value after hydrolysis with excess HjO, this per- 
mits sep. detn. of HjO and ales. (McOH and EiOII 
were used) The method is applicable to nonacidic end 
nohbasic solvents that are inert apainst the reagents Ex- 
«>?rles are given of detns in CHjCN, FttO. C.H. and 
CUCIj The error in conens. of 1% is less than •*=1%, 


able in the liver and stomach (plus contents) . A large ..v, 
of chem substances which resemble strychnine cheniieally 
and biologically are discussed A stryehnine-hke ptomaine 
SKIS isolated from a decompd Jii’cr which was known not to 
contain any sto'chmne This ptomaine had a bitter 
taste and gave a pos HiSQ.-KtCriOi test for strychnine 
The results ot taste, chem and biol. tests with identified 
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and unidentified ptomaines are recorded Twenty-serven 1 
references K D Jacob 

Microcrystallograpiic identification of blood spats tn 
situ Alejandro Raitzm Rev asoc wed argefUma 45>, 
111&-22(1935) —By means of Leitz’s ultropaV. and the 
formation of cryst hemin-HCl it is possible to detect 
blood spots in silti E S G B 

Microcbemical analysis of organic compounds M O 
Korshun Zaiodskaia Lab 4, 843 8(1935) — A review g 
with about 50 references Chas Blanc 

Determination of chronuum in organic compounds 
C Franklin Miller Chemist Analjjf 25, No 1, 

(1936) — Wet digestion of 10 g of sample with coned 
H«SO» and HNOs is recommended The clear, acid soln 
IS poured into NaOH and the Cr oxidized to CrOt with 
NajOi After Che removal of excess peroxide, the Crcsa 
be detd lodometrically or, if only little is present, by the 
color resulting with diphenylsemicarbaiide W T H 3 
Use of Schifi's reagent in the determination of acetalde- 
hyde in acetic acid G V Zavarov Zavadskaya Lab 4 , 
764'7(1935) — Toprcp Schifl’srcagent,mixl50cc ofO 1% 
fuchsin with 100 cc NaHSO, soln (d,i 1^08). 1000 cc 
HiO and 15 cc IltSOi, and allow to stand fcw^ 24 brs 
Prep standard solns of 0 02% and 0 1% AcH in 50% 
ale Prep AcOIl free from AcH by refluxing 500 cc of 
glacial AcOM with ID ^ of CrOr for 1 hr and disfjr the 
acid Repeat the operation until the AcOH gives no color * 
reaction with Scliifl's reagent as described below Place 
in a dry test tube 4 ee of 50% ale , 0 5 cc of AcOH to be 
tested and 1 re of Schifi's reagent Place in another lube 
3 5 ee of 50% ale , 0 5 cc of one of the standard solns of 
AcH and 0 6 cc of the prepd AcOH Shake well (he 2 
tubes end allow the contents to "age" for 30 min Intio- 
dure into each tube 5 or 10 rc of HfO, depending on 
whether 0 02% or 0 1% of the standard AcH soln was j 
used, and compare in the Dubose colorimeter. The method 
IS accurate to 0 003% for 0 1% AcH in 95 5% AcOH 
Chas Blanc 

Alkalimetne determination of pentabromoaeetone in the 
analysis of citne acid O A Korrheniovskil and Ya N. 
Rekeda Zavadskaya Lab 4,768-70(1935) — Inthedetn 
of AcOH (I) in wines, milk, tobacco, etc , by tbe KuoM 
method, based on Stahre reaction, by oxidation of I to 
CO(CHiCO,H)] and conversion of the latter to penta- 4 
bromoacetone (II), a considerable saving of time is ef- 
fected by titrating 11 wjth NaOH instead of drying it over 
P>0» «B roeno Wash the ppt of II thoroughly (until 
wash waters are neutral to methyl change), transier « 
with the filter to a flask, dissolve in 20 cc ale , add 60 cc 
of 0 1 N NaOH (KOH), digest on a wafer bath at SD-DO* 


(not higher) for 30 nun and titrate back with 0 1 N HCl 
in the presence of methyl red as indicator In the sapon 
nundergoesa no of conversions, from which was evolved 
an empirical equation for the calcn of II o = 11 85b — 5, 
m which a IS mg. II and b is cc OlNNaOH C B. 

napthaleoe determination with picric acid A. F. W 
Munch and R Th IleiiLers, Chem Weekblod 32, 027-8 
(1935); cf O A 29, 0536’— A reply to Pieters and 
Pennets, cf C. A 29, 0023*. O W. Willcox 

Estimation of biacetyl Hans Schmalfuss and Ililde- 
gard Rethom Z Vntersuch Ltbensm 70, 233-40 
(1935) — A method is described for the detn of biacetyl 
asKisaltofdimethylglyoxime with an av. error of —0 2% 
In this method, care is taken as to the degree and length 
of heating, degree of tfiln , content in bases and the 
volatdiiy of the biacetyl. On the other hand, the con- 
tent in hydroxylamme hydrochloride and NiCli may be 
vatied withm wide limits Sixty-nne references 

F L Dunlap 

Microcbemical determination of cholesterol, carbamide, 
glycerol, etc , by means of liquid crystals Paul Gaubert. 
Comfit rend. 201, 1202-4(1935). — A drop of the liquid 
for examn contg , e g , carbamide, glycerol or citric 
acid, with a crystal of cholesterol, is placed on a plate 
healed to the m. P of cholesterol (148 5*) As the mixt 
cools combinations of the carbamide, etc , with cholesterol 
form characteristic liquid crystals Cf C A 4,138 

C A Silberrad 

intranotet titrebon and its application in the analysis 
of volatile oils Lawrence S Malowan Riechslef-lnd 
to, 199-200(1935) — M utiliies the change m fluorescence 
properties of such compds as quinine, e'culin and umbel- 
liferooe and its substitution products when subjected to 
various fig values H M. BurJage 


Conipn and properties of K phosphotungstatc [detec- 
tionordeta of K) (Nikitina) 6 ColorreaeUonsof phenols 
with HNOi (Malinovskii) 10 


Indicators Raymond A A Dm Tr 787,604, Sept 
20, 1935 An indicator for colorimetric analysis is used 
in solid fonn, in the shape of a pencil which contains the 
reactive substance associated with a nonaetive support- 
ing material Reactive substances used as indicators in 
this form metude quinine, fiuoresceia, esculm, fi-naphthol, 
umbetliferone, KiFe{CN)t (to detect the presence of 
Cu**and Te***) {AcOliPb (to detect sulfides) and 
double iodides of Hg and Cu, or Hg and Ag (to detect 
variations of temp ) 


8— MINERALOGICAL AND GEOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 

BDOAS T WHEJtBY AND J P SCItAlBER 

The crystal form and molecular unit of aagyagife optimal zones occur where these conditions were most 

B Gossner. Zentr. iJmeral Geol 1935A, 3iJ-7 — favorable C A Silberrad 

Nap-agite is tetragonal or pseudotetragonal with a = Slnicfure study of natural wollastomte Max. Bamick 
® “ 3°25 The results are somewhat oneertain, NalurwtsseHschaften 23, 770-1(1035) —Wollastomte from 
owing to the epy detormability of the cn-stals While s Caiklova. Hungary, is monoclmic with a = 15 33, b = 

?2S,c - 7 07 A. > = 95*24 5', 12 inols of Ca(> SiOi 


0 simple formula could be deduced lor the Sb bwmg per imt cell, spaet group C:„ It is built up of (SuO.) 

Michael Fleischer nogs placed on top of each other in the 6 .direction and 
Significance of "filled feldspar 11 P Cornelius linked by the side O atoms Triclimc wollastomte has 
Schaeis mineral fietrag Mitt. 25, 4-30{}935) — Plagio- (husundWgone micro-twinmng B J C v d H 

clase crystals "filled ' with clmozoisite and (or) scncite Chemical and x-ray investigation of amphiboles II 
or muscovite occur m certam granites, etc , of the Alps. Distnbohon of the analytical deficit T. Jakob Schwets 
occurrence of garnet, sillimamte or quartz as "filling" Mtnenii fielrog Mitt IS, 140-52(1935), cf. Ibid 11, 
mafenals u dwbt/ul The plagwelase crystals, thongh ’ 140(2e3X) — Addnl analyses of tremoiite (3), actinohte 
"filled 'as to (4), pargasite (3). common hornblende (1) and asbesti- 
the greater the proportion form homblcnde (4) are given All except the last show a 
Thedistnbutionof deficit, up to a max of 3 45%, hitherto attributed 
flri '* theones of tli«r to mol O This supposed excess O depends in no way 

Oh^onienrm tmi,?,.... presence of any particular canon, but only 

P'»zioclasc ervstnu'?,^ Ur'*' oatheform It isas a rule absent from asbestiform, i e, 
and prjssiiri. rti,r,« special Conditions as to temp fibrous ("onc-dimcnsional”) vancties, but never from 

« oaring mountain-builduig processes. 50 that compact ("3-dimensionai") varieties, in which it is 
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suggested that the O h held by labile Imiages stabilized 
through the more wide-reaching bonds of the *‘3-d«nien- 
sional” state. C. A. Silberrad 

Twins and trillings of rock-forming olirine. Conrad 
Burri Schv.nz. rntnerol pelrog Milt 15, 160-7(1935) — 
Replacement of Mg in forslcrite by Fe to form fayalirt 
alters the axial ratio \ery little, with a max. for ISmoIs % 
of FejSiO. The presence of Ca m the olivine mol causes 
a much greater change, bringing the crystal nearer to 
hexagonal, with a corresponding greater tendency to form 
twins and trillings C. A SiU«rrad 

The bfluence of original composition upon the micas 
m the metamorphlc rocks of the Bsianshuissu series, 
nearMt Tahoshang, South Manehnria Mititaka Sawa- 
tan. Arem Ryojun Coll Eng 8, 67-&4(1935) (in Eng- 
lish) — Muscovite samples taken from a 2-miea schist 
and from an argillosiliceous cale-schtst showed 0 varying 
from 1 5S7 to 1 612 and 2 1’ from 32* to 42" Muscovite 
of high n and low V occurred in rock nch in Fe minerals, 
while the muscovite in Fe-poor rock had low n and high 
K values Chem eompn rather than grade of meta- 
morphism was deduced as of most importance in in- 
fluenemg the optical properties of the muscosnte, as 
well as of biolUe y for the latter was 1 617-1 624 tn 
calc«schist for which FeO/hfgO was 1 04, and 1 642- 

1 &t7 in mica schist for which FeO/MgO was 1 63 

P S Roller 

The chemical nature of halloysite and the alloptunoids 
Hugo L Piotrowski. Arch minfrat toe ca Varsone 
10, 1-80(87-9 in rrencb)(1034) -—Halloysite (I) and olio- 
pbaoe(II) are found in a limomte mine north of the St Cross 
mountains in Poland, forming veins tn an argillaceous 
sandstone, named by P. halloysite-sandstone (III) 
Compn. of I m wt. percentage SiOt 33 80-38 66, 
AUO» 32^1-34 65. Fe,0. 0 06-0b0. FeO 0-0 02, MoO 
O-traces, CaO O-OJO, MgO 0-0 03, H|0 26 71-32 72, 
d. 2 030-2.103. n: SiO, 24.37-28.29, AI,Oi 35 81- 
37.16, FciOi traces-O 10, FcO 0, MnO O-traces, CaO 0 64- 
0.72, MgO traces-O 02. HiO 3440-33 67; d. 1.897- 

2 005. IH: SiO) 7101, COi traces, TtOi 0.16, PA 

042, AliOj 1045, FeA 5 79. FeO 0 07. MnO 0 03, 
CaO 0 00, MgO 0 03. K,0 0 45. Na,0 0 07, H,0 12.12. 
The above compn. reveals undoubtedly that (I) u an 
aluminosilicic acid, contg. in adds, to adsorb^ water 
2 moU. H)0 combined chemicaUy From kaolin, I is 
distinguished only by its pbys. state. The chem. nature 
of n IS not evident J Wiertelak 

Polish bentonite from the vicinity of Krzemlemec, 
southeastern Poland. Zbigniew ^^kowski. Arch 
minirat. soc. jci. Varsone 10, 9S-116(U6-16in English) 
(1034).— The bentonite consists of a claylike yellow 
mineral, which swells readily in water. It has a waxy 
luster when dry and a soaplike touch when wet. Its chief 
constituent (95%) is raontmorillonite, a crypiocryst 
substance, having n I 520, du 2 0745, birefringence 
0 006-7, compn.: SiOi 48 85, AIA 10 (M, FeA 2GI, 
FeO 0 11, MnO 043, TiOi 0 60, MgO 3 78, CaO 347. 
PA 0.14, K,0 041, Na,0 0 10, H,0 2149% This 
compn. is similar to that of the French and Amcricnn 
minerals, and not far from the theoretical formula 

j. Wiertelak 

Glasente and spgenite of Stebnik, Poland. Antoni 
LaszktewKi Area, minfrol. soc. sci Varsone 10, 117-21 
(121 in French) (1934); cf. Kuzniar, C. A. 28,5010". — 
Glasente (apbthitalite) found in the s^t mines of Stebnik 
in assocn with syngemte and Glauber salt fonns very 
pure pnsmatic crystals, as is evidenced by the compn 
SO. 67.47, Cl 0 025, Ca 0.10, Mg traces, K 3441, Na 
746, HiO 0 09, insol. matter 0 41%, corresponding to 
90 07% of the first (3K|SOi Na,SO.). The parameters, 
by x-ray powder method, are: a - 5 635,6 »747A. 

J. Wiertelak 

Contact metalhlerous deposits E Raguin. Bull. 
soc, gfol. France [5], 4 , 563-71(1935) —From observa- 
tions on mines in the southwestern U S. it is concluded 
ihat there are the following s^anetics of contact deposits* 
contact stockworks, hypothermal and mesothcnnal con- 


1 tact deposits, pyromctasomatic replacements, and difluse 
Impregnations of the eruptive rock Itself. C A.S 

Mineralized crush zones in Gold Coast Colony. T 
Pickering JUtning ifag 53, 329-36(1935). — Gwiogy 
and tectonics of areas contg quartz reefs at Bogosu and in 
the vicinity are described The horizon is a complex of 
lavas, dikes and sills, with occasional development of waf or- 
laid toils and phyllitcs , a younger system « characterized 
. by arenaceous beds and conglomerates, and with subsidi- 

* ary phyllitcs Graphite is found to be associated with the 
ore honzon, and occurs as very fine films oceup>ing slips 
and partings For most quartz bodies in the area crush- 
ing and panning are of some value for rough guid- 
ance, but very little An can be panned from the richest 
crush-zone matenal, at least so far as the oxidized material 
Is concerned . the Au is so finely divided that in panning 
tests about of the total is lost licfore a concentrate 

) ts obtained, and the remaining 20% is probably masked by 
Fc oxide films In the crush zone in quartz reefs, quartz 
IS developed strongly as stringers, vcmlcts, blebs and lenses, 
often of great size Evidence is plentiful that graphite 
has acted as a precipitant for the Au A W F. 

Gold minerals of eastern tJrega (Kivu, Belgian Congo). 
Ren6 van Aubel Bull soc geol France [51, 4, 075-96 
(1935), cf C A 28, 6783* — The Au occurs in veins in 
mainly biotite schists, assoed with arsenopynte and usu- 

* ally some pyrite and less often marcasite The crystals 
of arsenopynte are sometimes coated wtli a layer contg 
scorodite and symplesitc, with cpidote and scncitc 
Black pleochroic (yellow to blue-grccn) tourmaline with 
some dravite is always pr«cnt, and graphite frequently, 
especially at Mt Kibikura Accessory minerals arc 
galena, sphalerite and chalcopynte The veins also con- 
tain (besides quartz) biotite, muscovite, pyrrhotite, 

( garnet, magnetite, and more rarely albtte, apatite and 
tetradymite, and in fissures chlorite, scncite and kaolm 
liie surrounding schists ore more or less metamorphosed, 
tourmaline having been formed at the expense of the lilo- 
tite The localization and origin of the deposits, which 
are essentially penmagmatic, ara discuvied The Au is 
practically entirely recoverable by crushing and amalgama- 
tion. Traces of Cu occur m most veins, Bi sporadically, 
ossoed. especially with tourmaline; Sn is very rare m the 
0 veins and apparently not as cassitente, though alluvial 
cassiterite and tantalo-columbUe occur under circum- 
stances which seem to imply that their origin was the 
same os that of the auriferous group Spectrographic 
examn. of native Au shows the presence of Ag and Fe, ivith 
a btlle Bi and Pb, less Ti, Zn, Sn and Cu and traces of 
B, Mo, Sb and As. C A Silberrad 

Geological study at Cusi reveals new ore. Robert 
T. Donald. Eng. Mtning J. 136, 614-17(1935). — Cusi- 
' huinachic, located 75 miles southwest of Chihuahua City, 
Mexico, has been a producer of high-grade Ag ores for 
over 270 years. Pb, Cu, Ag and Zn have been produced. 
Investigation of wall rock alteration m old veins having 
barren outcrops gives an index for exploring deeper ore- 
bodies W. H. Boynton 

platinnm deposits of Kuznetzk-Altau A. K. Kyuz. 
Sotet. Zolotoprom. IMS, No 5, 23-5— A detailed map 
e and geol description of the Kuznetzk-Altau Au-Pt- 
beanng district. In some cases the Pt content is several 
% of that of the Au S L. hladorsky 

The mineral resources of Uruguay. JuanP. Pitamigho 
Reo, mensaal asoe, rural Uruguay 1935, No I, 42-4 — 
Uruguay has deposits of Fe as oxide, sulfide and car- 
bonate. Mn as the oxide, Pb as galena, Cu and auriferous 
quartz. Deposits and mining operations of the first 4 of 
these are discussed Nonmetalhe minerals occurring 
9 and mined are talc, kaolin, asbestos, emery and graphite 
Sand and marble and other forms of CaCOj are quamed. 
Amethyst and agate occur Other important matenals 
are clays, sandstone, porphj ry, gramte, syenite, gneiss and 
slate Cohn W. WTiittaker 

Obktie iron deposits in Franche-ComtI. Ch. Finaton 
Butt. soe. gfol. France (5l, 4, 347-68(1934).— Oolitic Fe 
eires haw from time to time been worked m the T la s in 
Franche-Comti, but mainly at or near the outcrop 
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BonDfs show that these deposits extend widely. They 1 
consist of one bed about 4 ra thick, with usually a second 
andsometimes a third, each2 m thick Numerousenalyses 
are riven, the ore from the bonngs shows loss on heal- 
ing 25-32, Fe,0. 25-31, CaO 21-30, AhO, 3-6, SiOi 5-14, 
PjO» 0 C8-1 02, MnjO. 0 15-0 2S% The ore as mined is 
a compact red rock with visible oolites and usually a 
calcareous cement In one bonng (Vy Us-Filam) 22 m 
of bituminous marl was passed through at 300 m When j 
fresh this ignited easily m a flame, but yielded only 2-3% 
of oil on distn C A Silbeirad 

Philippines a source of chrome ore Ralph Keeler. 
Eng iSimng J 136, 612-13(1935) — The economic im- 
portance of deposits in Luaon is noted The largest 
known body of Cr ore in the world is at hlasinloc, Zam- 
bales W. H Boynton 

Limestones of Canada, their occurrence and char- 
actensbes m Quebec M F. Goudge Can 3 
Dept Mines, Mints BrantX fUpt No 755, 274 pp 
(1935) Alden H Emery 

Deposits of potassium m the Ural-Emha district N S. 
Kumakov, N I Buyalov, D I Kuznetzov and I L 
Lepeshkov KoM (USSR) 1935, No 4, 11-20 

A PeslofI 

Potassium in the Iletzk region of Orenburg distort 
A A Ivanov. Kahi (U. S S R ) 1935, No 6. 4-7 — K 
was found in a NaCl mine near Sol'-lletzk, 73 km south * 
of Orenburg on the Orenhurg-Tashkent railroad A P. 

Petroleum geology of Gondvana rocks of southern 
Brazil Victor Oppenheim Bull Am Assoe Peiroleum 
Ceol 19, 1725-1805(1933) —Analyses of bitumen, od 
and gas are given, their genesis is discussed A H C 
Search for petroleum m Spanish Morocco. A Mann, 

J L Pastors and J deLizaur. Bull see gial. Franee IS], 

4, 649-73(1935) — Anezamn. of a tract of country between ^ 
Larasb and i^sr^-Kabir, which seemed to possess a 
structure favorable for oil, has so far only shown a strong 
smell of petroleum in a native excavation for salt in TnassM 
marl at Dzar-Yadid C A Sdberrad 

Magmabe diSerentiabou Paul Niggli Sthwtts 
mineral peSreg Mtlt 15, 153-9(1933) —Arguments based 
on the chem eompn of many rocks (analyses given) and 
them reactions are adduced, disposing of 2 objections to 
N *s differentiation theory C. A Silbeirad 6 

Volcanic rocks of Nicaragua C Bum and R Sooder 
Schvett mineral petrog MtU 14, 620-^(l935).~Ttiese 
rocks are first classified into Quaternary (I) and younger 
Tertiary (11) I are all basic types, rtmne-basalt, gab- 
bro, etc , II include lipante, quartz- and normal-^nUc 
andesites, and olivine basalt All form a remarkably 
homogeneous province of purely Pacific character 

C A Sdberrad 

The magmatic rocks of the Bolivian Andes K ^nuh- ^ 
kowski and Roman Kozlowski Arch mtnfral toe itt 
VarsBvte 10, 122-242(1934) (in French) — An outline 
of the distribution and a micrographic study, with 19 
plates. J Wiertelak 

Granite of Lys, Haute Garonne D Raguin Bull 
see gfol France [51, 4, 421-30(1931) —The rock is a 
porphyroid bioUte gramte contg large orthocla«c crystals, 
and showing an apparent schistosiCy parallel with that rt g 
the schist inclusions It contains dikes of iourmaliue 
pegmatite and lamprophync hornblende-andesite In 
the granite-schist contact feldspathization has occurred, 
there is much chiastohte slate, in places passing mto 
leptynolite, and occasionally true gneiss contg wavy 
orthoclase, tnyrmekite, biotite, muscovite and often 
andalusite, siUimamte and tourmaline C-A S 

Authigenous touimalme in sedimentary rocks K 
Divenn Schicni. mineral, petrog MM. 14, 523-0 9 
(1935) — Several addnl occurrences in the Alps ct 
authigenous tourmaline in cellular dolomite and calcareous 
schist are described C A Sitberrad 

“Honzoatal aandatone” of Mandingo plateau (French 


West Sudan) . glaucomttc sandstone of Koulikoro. and 
surface coatmg of decomposed ferrugmous rock Paul 
Jodot Bull toe gfol France [5], 4, 309-74(1934). — The 
surface rock differs from ordmary latente in contg no 
AliOi; It consists of a certain amt of quartz detritus from 
dismtegration of the subjacent sandstone, recemented by 
hydrated FejOj, which is noncrystallme (sulpnosidentc), 
and tiae been leached out of, and coned from, the sand- 
stone, in wet and dry seasons, resp C. A. Silberrad 
Flints, bvhistones and agates H. Douvtlle Bull 
toe gfol France [5], 4, 537-14(1935); cf. C A 26. 
4014 — SiOi derived from sponges, radiolarians, etc , on 
tbmr death, in the form of micelles, forms a pseudo soln 
with the decomposing remains In contact with other 
material, especially catcite, the SiOi replaces it, as chal- 
cedmute if the soln is impure, as quartz if pure Chal- 
cedomte on deposition adsorbs the impunties Hence an 
alternation of chalcedonite and quartz in layers of thick- 
ness varying accordmg to the conditions from about 0 0012 
mm upward, the extreme case being the geode, in which 
after the first deposition of chalcedonite all subsequently 
incoming soln. is freed from impurities Occasionally 
the chalcedomie forms sphcnihtes The impunties con- 
sist of goethite or other h} drated FciOi, and a white mate- 
naf, probably kaolinite C. A Silberrad 

Some obhtic fonnabons P. H. DerviUe Bull toe 
gfol. France (8), 4, 771-5(1935) —Calcareous oohths 
occumng in the odlitie limestone of Carteret (Coteatia) 
are described, some are perfect, others apparently de- 
formed before solidification C. A Sdberrad 

Geology of glauconite E Wayne Calliher. Bull 
Am Asioe Felroleum Ceol 19, 1569-1601(1035),— In 
Monterey Bay, Calif , glaueomte replaces biotite in 
sediments as they are followed off shore to deeper water 
In changing to glauconite, biotite loses some Al, K and 
Mg, It gams HjO and rawt of the Fe is oxidized Factors 
affecungthesechangesare (Dthealk sea water and (2) 
conditions operating in the anaerobic black muds and 
oxidized laptrs overlying them Slow sedunestaboa is 
pans of the bay provides a long diagesesis penod for 
bMtite alteration The following regional occurrences of 
glauconite are explained by the fact that it fonns from 
biotite (1) Glauconite is rarely found in deep sea de- 
posits, for most micaceous minerals come to rest around 
continental shores before reaching great depth (2) 
It IS found near land masses where exposed plutomc and 
netamorphic rocks contribute biotite to the adjacent 
ocean basin (3) CUucomte eompn , especially KiO 
content, varies honi place to place, depending on the KiO 
in the bioute (4) Glauconite is universally distnbuted, 
for It IS formed from a promment and widely distributed 
rocL-fomung mmeral Alden H Emery 

Some metamorphic nuaenls in the Molasse A v. 
Moos- Sekuets mineral petrog JlfiH. 14, 530-1(1935) — 
Occotiences m the Molasse of Smtzerland of staurohte 
and kyanite (usually assoed ), andalusite, chlontoid and 
blue hornblende are described Of the last-named all 
varieties mcluding gastaldite, glaucophane and crossite 
occur. As mclusions one or more of zircon, rutile and 
epidoteoccur in the 2 first and thelast C. A S 

Rapid pynbzabon of organic remains near volcanic 
sulfur springs P. Bemauer Zentr. Mineral. Geol 
mSA, 343-4. cf C. A. 29, 5780* —Plant remains, 
floatmg in srarm, sulfurous sea water off the island of 
Vulcano, were rapidly covered by a deposit of FeSj, 
identified as marcasite by x-ray study. M. F. 

Foundabons of quanbUbve geochemistry. II Rare 
elements la meteorites V. M Goldschmidt. Fortschr 
Mineral, Kna Petrog 19, 183-216(1935); cf Noddack 
and Noddack. C. A. 24, 5546. 29. 707*— A review 

The Bv contents of the silicate and metallic portions of 
meteontes are calcd forano oflherareelements Fifty- 
four references Michael Fleischer 
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Depression period well past for the rare metals and Flotation of Melent’evsk (gold) ores. S. I Mitrofanov, 
minerals Paul M Tyler Mining Md 17, 17 2J 'io-et Zololofrom 1935, No 8, 4.3-5 —Details of grinding 

Latest advances m the following are discussed and of flotation by means of cihyl* and butyl-xantnalcs, 

Sli As Be Bi, Br. Cd. Ca, Cr. Co, Ga, Gc, In, Ti, Hg, togclher with pmc oil S L. Mador^y 

Mo.K.Ra.fareeanlis.rlKniuin. Sc, Na,Ta.Tc,Th.Ti. , Cold todustry In U S S R during 19M. D. I. 
W, V and Zr 


Alden If I mtry 

"iletaliureical efficiency on the Sub Klgel G Carletim 
5 African Mining tng J 46, 1‘I7(I93'0 —The new tl- 
duclion plant at the Sub Nigel Mine has reduced lading 
values to 0 21 dwt per ton (formerly 0 37) for an eitn 
of 08 5% (07 U% previously). Costa (including sorting 
and crushing) are 3s 3d per ton AlKJUt 55% of the 
ore value vs estd oncorduroy Ovetflowfromhowlclassi- 
fiers IS cyanide fcctl Aldvn If 1 mcry 

Pnneiples of flotation IV An experimental study of 
Influence of sodium sulfide, alkalies and copper sulfate on 
efiect of xanthates at mineral surfaces Ian W Wark 
and Alwyn B Cox Am /art Mining Mel I^ngrt 
Tech Pub No 659, 20 pp (103il) , el C A 29.101')’ — 

By measuring the influence of NajS on the contact angle 
induced by aanihate between an air bubble and angtesiie, 
cerussiie, galenn, sphalerite, pyrile, chaknpynte, boraite. 
covellite and chalcocite it is shown that (I) Na>S is a 
depressant for sulfide minerals; (2) the conen of NaiS 
necessary to prevent contact is a function of the Pn value, 

(3) the hydrosulfide ion CnS") is the effective depressant 
and there is, for each mineral, a critical IfS-ton conen. 
just sufficient to prevent response to a given conen of K 
ethylzanthate, this crit value is not greatly influenced 
hy the xanthate conen , (4) CuSO< influences the effect of 
Na,S on galena and chalcopynie, probably removing it 
from soln, as a ppt of CuS, (5) CuSOt must he stoichio* 
metrically in excess of the sulfide if it is to activate sphalcr* 
ite; (fl) the combined influence of CuSO< and NoiS on 
pyttle Is exceedingly complex ; (7) anglesite responds to K 
ethylxanthate most readily between p» 0 and 1 1, andccrus* 
site at Pn < 9, (8) NaiCOi increases the conen. of K 
ethylxanthate necess.iry to induce a response at surfaces 

of anglcsitc and ccnisite; (9) controlled eonens. of NaiS , . 

activate anglesitc and ccrussite so chat they respond tolower o Iced to ball mills Is increasing Advances and changes 


hhteinimk ioirt Zololoprom 1935, No 1,18*27. 

S L. Madorsky 

Method of estimating gold deposits G Leviatov 
Soirt ZnlMoprom 1935, No <1. 17-19 —Ateview 

S L Madorsky 

An inTcstigstion of gold*bearmg ores at Tzeruul 
V G Ageenkov and K F Baruisheva. Sotel. Zoloto- 
prom 1935, No 8, 35-t3 — Reports of insestigalion of 
extn of Au by amalgamation and other methods from 
ore samples of the following sources. Laila, Alkabck, 
Manka, AkdzhaJ, Riddersk, ICulundzhunsk and Maikin. 

S L. Madorsky 

Gold ores of Retiv and Aleksaodrovsk veins I N 
PlaksiR and S V Shibaev Sotel Zahloprom 1935, No. 
0, 44-51 — Most of the Au in these veins is in the free 
state and only a small fraction in the fom. of sulfide 
Free Au comeni vtt the ore from Reltv and Alcksatidrovsk 
vein IS I 97 and 4 01 g per kg ore, rmp A mixt of 
these ores was ground to a fine pulp and extd by a cyanide 
method Grinding the ore to C5 mesh gave an 85% An 
extn by this method S L Madorsky 

CyoAidstlon (of gold ore*) I V I’aramonov. Sotel. 
Zololoprom 1935, No. 7,37-10 — Adiscussion. 5.L.M 

Occurrence of rare elements In gold slime. V. Zcmel 
Sotel Zotoloprom 1935, No 7, 23-.5 —Results of analysts 
of 42 samples ol Au slime, collected from various Russian 
gold mines, are given Among the elements found In the 
slimes wcrei Zr, W, V, Ti, Th and Mo S L. M. 

Recovery of fine gold particles and trestmeet of slime, 
D Kugusoev Soiet Zololoprom 1935, No. 0, 23-4. — A 
discussion S L. Madorsky 

Variety of Improvements noted is concentration and 
milling. Charles E. Locke Mining Afet. 17, 1.3-16 
'* -Tlic Iladscl mill has been improved. Tmcr 


conens. of xanthate, but excess of sulfide prevents a 
response; {10) cemssite responds more readily to xanthate 
after an initial treatment with NaiS, owing to the forma- 
tion of a surface film of PbS, (11) the rcsjjonse of anglesitc 
and ccrussite Co amylxanlhatc is less influenced by Na:S 
than their response to ethylxanthate, (12) Na phosphate 
can be substituted for Na S as an activator for anglcsite 
and cerussite; (1.3) the test specimens of sulfide mmerab 
consume very little sulfide or xaniliate, but cerussite may ^ 


fl'Jir,).—' 

Iced to b: 


in design in various crushers, bait mills, screens, classifiers, 
thickeners, agitators, filters and flotation machines are 
described For filtering small tonnages of concentratt-s m 
Au-flotation plants, small pan filters are used. A rubber- 
gbss filter medium shows some advantages over canvas. 
Use of Jigs of Lake Superior Fc ore is increasing New 
flotation reagents are listed. Interesting developments 
In several plants arc described briefly. A H. C. 

. ' Present situation and the future of the alumiaum Indus- 
consume appreciable amts : under some conditions angle- try in Japan Zentaro Nakanishi Aluminium 17, 
site may consume a considerable fraction of the xanthate fll0-l4{iy35). — The historical development of the A1 
present; (14) sulfide is consumed m preference to xan- industry since lU inception is 1001 is described. Statistics 
tnatc hy anglesue and ceiussne; (15) because of the on production and imports of raw materials and A1 ingots 
volatility of IIiS and the readiness with which NoiS is and scrap are given, and the present situation and outlook 
oxidized It would be difficult to control the sulfide conen. of ore reviewed. M Hartenlieim 

floution-plant circuits Alden II Emery I^ogress In the field of beryllium extraction and the 

The notation of gold ore at the Bibiani mine W J. » preparation of metallic beryihum, 1930-35 R. Strauss 
A/ming f-'yf- 49, 281-3(1935).— Angete Chem 48, 74A-50(iy35) —A summary covering 


The old plant , usmga battery of 5H stamps w nil snbscfjucnt 
amalgamation and cyanidation.gave sand laihngsassaying 
1.5 dwts. per ton and slimes contg. 4 2 dwts due to Au m 
pynie. A new plant consisting of a 5 X 10 it. liall mill, 
himplex classifier, Dorr agitators and thickeners gave a 
3 CO dwt. tailing from a 12 0 dwt ore L-atcr hall mill 
discharge was fed to corduroy tables, which rccovcrwl 

more than »/i the Au, The concentrate was toasUd 9 centratocs in the ^uthwest 
and charged back into the ball mill circuit. Extn was ' ‘ . 

more than 81% at 4n%-20l) imsh I mir grinding was 
uneconomical, even at 92% extn. A new flow sheet using 
flotation was adopted. Use of soda ash was not bene- 
ficial CuSOi did not activate the pyrilc. Crcsylic acid 
gave no increase in extn. Starch to depress graphite de- 
creased extn. Au recovery hy flotation was 91% and 
lhat hy eyanidation 07% Alden H. 1 mcry 


the following subjects, dccompn of Be minerals with P 
ctimpils , with alkalies, acids and Cb, the sepn. of BePi 
from the alkali fluoride in the soln of the double fluoride, 
conen ol Be in the mineral, the prepn of metallic Be and 
theprepn of Be hy means of vacuum distn Thirty-nme 
references Karl Kammermeycr 

Recent treads In design and construction of copper con- 
ntrators in the Southwest C, C. Rotk. Bur. Mint}, 
Infarmaltan Ctre. No. 08Crt, 16 pp (1935). A. II, E. 

Few changes in lead metallurgy reported Carle R 
Hayward. Mining Mel. 17, 2.3( I03G) New develop- 
ments in secondary Pb technology and modifications m 
the Betts electrolytic process are discussed briefly. 

„ . Alden II. Emery 

new metioda tor recovery of magnesium. Willy 
Machu Melall u Prz 32, 6fi5-70(1035) .—A discussion of 
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previously used methods for recovery of Mg and eSoits to 
avoid formation of MgClj as an intermediate step New 
methods for electrothermal reduction of MgO with C are 
descnbed H Stoertz 

Silver and silver pitchblende ore from Bear Exploration 
and Radium, Limited, Great Bear Lake, N W.T. W’ B 
Timm, ft ol Can Dept ilina, ihnes Brantk, Kept , 
No 747, 30-43(1935) —About 90% of the Ag can he 
coned by tabling and flotation or blanket conen. and . 
flotation, but the tailings cany 100-200 ox Ag per ton that 
canberecoveredonlyby chera treatment Amalgamation 
recotered 91 5-93 7% of the Ag, flotation recovered only 
27% of the Ag la the taihng and left a 100 ox tailing 
Cyanide extn is high, but cyanide consumption is exces- 
sive Tabling recovered 54 7% of the pitchblende in a 
concentrate contg 39 09% pitchblende, but left a 
1 oij% tailing Flotation showed little eonen 

Atdenll Emery 

Ongin and growth of graphite nuclei la solid and liquid 
iron solutions H A Schwanx and Wolfram Ruff 
Am Inst Mining Mel Engrs Teek Pub No. 6SS, 17 pp 
( 193o) — In the white cast irons the no of nuclei per unit 
vol IS not detd by the tneltmg and freezing conditions 
alone, but also by the temp, at which the nuclei are caused 
to grow One sort of nodule that neser grows to any 
considerable size is numerous, 10-20 times as frequent 
as the larger These small nodules appear to increase in ' 
no with time at graphitixmg temp The larger nodules 
do not alter greatly in no with time but do change in sue 
At any given time, the sue distribution of nodules is not 
verywide Theoo of larger nodules (and perhaps the no 
of smaller ones) decreases as the graphituing temp de- 
creases, and in a given Fe the max. sue attained by 
nodules ucreases The density of graphite packing in the 
nodules decreases as the graplutumg temp increases; . 
It u remarkably const at a given temp Tlie no of 
nodules is not solely a function of the graphititmg temp 
N estipal nuclei are of great importance in detg the no of 
nuclei that will grow into nodules Grspbicixtag rate is 
enormously increas^ by previous quenching of white east 
Pe from about 1000*, such treatment produces an enor- 
mous increase in no of nodules The no of nuclei that 
Will grow into nodules or mottles is a function of the mate- 
rials of the charge, cbem compn , compn of the melting > 
furnace atm , melting and pouring temp , rate of eoobng 
andtemp ofgeminationofthegraphite. A il.C 
Separation of hematite byhysteretic repulsion C W. 
Schilling and Ilarwick Johnson Am Inst MtniRg Jlfr/ 
£ngrj Tech Pub No 654, 13pp (1935).— Astheairgap 
between the plane on which thespeeular hematite wassup- 
ported and the Fe core of the magnet was increased, the 
activity of the particles reached a max , then decreased 
The speed of the movmg particles increased as the fre- 
quency of excitation was increased to about 70 cycles per 
sec , then was const As the relative ampUliides of 
vibration increased the wt. of hematite moved tocreased. 
Heat treatment of the hematite m a reducing atm of ll> 
increased its activity. Aldcn H. Emery 

Silvicultural damage from the arsemous acid m the 
white smelter smoke of the arsenic metallurgical pUnt 
P. Hiksch Tharandl forstl Jb 55, £«■ 

Applied Jfyeof 14, 725, Biol Absir 9, 1001 —A sum- 
mary of a century of research on As damage us German 
forests shows injury extends 2-^ km from the As plant 
in the direction of the wind and is more severe on the 
outer fringes than inside the stands. Of hardwoods ash n 
most susceptible, then beech, birch, oak, and poplar 
Of the conifers spnice is most susceptible, thenfir,Si^cb 
pine (Pinur jjJtvjrrij), white pine {P sirebus), Douglas fir 
{PSeudolsuga laxt/olia) and larch. The toxic effect sbosrs 
browning or burning of the fohage Oden E. Sheppard 
The chlonne method for treabng copper pyrites aUg 
D M Chizhikov and Sh Sh Margolma J Ckem Jno 
(^toscow) 12, 811-18(1935) —-Slag contg CuandZn is 
chlorinated for 2 brs at 100* with enough Clj 10 form CuClt 
and ZnCl, If the stag contains 10% 11)0, the beat of the 
reaction raises the temp to 110-20* and no further beat 
^ nrr.i l,e applied The presence of Nj and CO, m the Cli 


has no effect on the reaction. The slag is then leached for 
0 5 hr with cold IIjO, and 93-5% of the Cu and 92—1% 
of theZn arerrmov^ TbcicOn is treated with CaCl. to 
ppt, sulfates and so give purer products later. The Cu is 
pptd by Ee, and the Zn by CaO The slag can be used m 
the blast furnace H hi. Leicester 

Slag in the manufacture of ferromanganese Maurice 
DtnbSri Ckmie & tndiislris 34,777-9(1035). — In the 
, so-called “slag method” of producing Ee-Mn, the phys 
and cbem study of the slags must be considered as being 
as unportant as that of the metal obtained A characteris- 
tic example is given and discussed, showing how the study 
of the differences m color of a slag can furnish valuable 
■ndtcacions on the mechanism of the working of the fur- 
nace A Papineau-Couture 

Five years of progress in southern blast furnace prac- 
bce Francis H Crockard Am Inst Mining Mel 
Eiigrj. Tech Pub No 653, 20 pp (1935). — The major 
developments in southern blast-furnace practice dunng 
the past 5 yrs have been (1) reduction in ash in coke. 
(2) improved structure and porosity of coke, (3) sizing of 
coke and ores, (4) careful selection of ores from chem 
standpoint, (5) wider stock lines, (6) improved offtakes 
and downcomers, (7) improved bosh design, (8) wide- 
spread use of hicKee distributors, (9) introduction of 
machine-cast Fe and (10) improvement m phys char- 
acteristics of Fe Coke consumption has been reduced 
from ab<mt 3000 lb per ton to about 2200 lb and flue du<t 
production from 250-300 lb. per ton of Fc to 60-100 lb, 
Chetn analysis of Fe has bew unproved Furnaces arc 
kept more imdorm on the desired grades Maa-hrs have 
been lowered thtougb mechanization. A H L 
Diffleosions and Uses of modern blast furnaces M. A 
Pavlov Bet. mil. 32, 451-66(1935).— A survey of the 
, contemporary trend of design of blast furnaces m Europe 
' and the United Slates. P. offers a design of the furnace 
whicb would give the best results on the basts of his wide 
expenence. J. D. Gat 

Nature, fermatzon and remotal of dust through the top 
of a blast furnace as a function of constituboa of odUbe 
ores. J. P Arend, A jungblut and C Aschman Bet 
mil 32, 363-393(1935).— Mmette ores were investi- 
gated About one-third of dust is charged with the ore, 
the rest is formed in the furnace by attrition and shrinkage 
caused by dehydration Dehydration is not a con- 
liouousfuoctjos of the temp One-fourth of the nalrr is 
removed between 100' and 260“, one-half hetvieca 200“ and 
320* and the rest requues hcatmg to 600“ Top-gas 
dust can be sepd into threegioups according to the mag- 
netic properties, depending on the temp levels to which 
the ore bad tune to settle in the furnace Amount of 
dust removed is proportional to the kinetic energy of gases 
J D Cat 

The control of cupola operation. If. L Campliell and 
John Gftnnan Iron Age 136, No. 25, 1&'23, 84-0 
(1935) — ^eciBc practical suggestions are given for im- 
ptoved cupola practice. F G Noms 

Determination of the losses through burning in the 
cupob furnace by gas analysis Try-Chalous Ret 
jondene moderne 29, 293-3(1935) — The method developed 
by McCtonnachie (cf. Foundry, 63, 26(1935)) is explained 
and discussed Although much more exact than methods 
which det the losses in metal by weighmg charge, product 
and slag, it is not considered accurate enough as it does 
not take account of the C of the combustion gases originat- 
ing from the decompn. of the hmestone (flux) and as the 
free O IS not detd exactly enough However, the method 
IS considered satisfactory for ctwnpanng the prr/orm- 
anccs <4 furnaces M Harlenheim 

’ Open-hearth roof temperatures. H. M. Schmitt 
iteMs (f Alloys 6, 21^-5(1935) — Four types of pyrometer 
installations ore desenb^, each having its own character- 
mica but all provnding contmuous records (I) thermo- 
couples imbedded under insulation, (2) thertnocoiipUs 
inserted in roof brick, (3) thermocouples mounted m re- 
fractory insert in water-cooled tuj^re, (4) radiation 
pyrometer sighted into refractory tut>e mounted in the 
roof. Downs Schaat 
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Solution of the problem of the hot Btovea. hlaurKe 1 
Derclaye. Rtrs. mlt 32, 427-50(1935).— Comprehenstye 
mathisnalicalaaityswof the phenomena occumof la blast- 
furnace hot stoves. Double-zone stoves have a better 
temp, drop, which can be achieved m single-rone stos es by 
increasing the thickness of checker bricks Parallel 
study of single- and doublc-rore stoves shows matbe- 
maticallv that the eflects obUined are the same, but the 
siugle-rone type m less complicated Jfeavier checkers ^ 
m the upper zone can be dispensed with at the present be- 
cause smaller hncks with the same mechanical and physi- 
cal properties are already manufd Cnicieney of the 
vtoves can be rawed from the present to 02% by 
preheatmg the an by passing it between a specially built 
outside and the usual shells of the stove. Frequency of 
reversals has a preponderant influence Doubling this 
frequency will correspond, for example, to doubimg the 
cond of the bricks and their thickness J D Gat 
Changing to gas fuel improves Columbia tool steels 
W mfield Foster. Ind.Cat 14, No 7, 0- 10,10 { 10>6) — The 
steel heatmg furances were altered for gas flrmg and 
equipped with low-pressure burners Motor^jperated 
proportionmg valves are used to give the correct air and 
gas supply Controls are located near the furnace, and 
permit automatic maintenance of desired temps. De 
carburuation of the surface of the steels has been reduced 
’/» and scaling has been reduced '/«, so that the scale re- ‘ 
moved with the first hammer blows is only paper -ihin 
The thermal efficiency of the furnaces was increased ap- 
prox. 50% by elimination of stack and infiltration loss, 
and greater temp uniformity was secured. R W R 
Applied spee^ography is metal-worldng industries 
O. Ifeidhausen iltU Fer:<kun(ianstaIUn GllU-Kcn- 
urn 4, No 3, 60-70(1935) —The descnptios ol the spec- 
trographic lab. of the IfAN-Nurcmbcrg serves to demon- , 
strate how with simple and conveniently arranged app. 
spectrograpby can be used as an ordinary tool m examns 
and routme testing of materuls, and sJso for detns tn 
analyses. The principles of the measuring methods 
and the instruments are described Sit releienees 

M. ilartenheim 

The pressed-fflstal Industry 0 P. Hatton Iron At^ 
I3fi, No. 22, 20-1, 94-6; No 2J, 34-fl, No. 2C, 20-9 
(1036).— Histoncairesnew. F O. N 

Treating metals and allays Soa^Cfi d'exploitatton des 
proc4d4s Mahout, Fans, 06er)facfienu</i. 12, 2S&'<> 
(1035).— The new process, Ger. €21,200 (C A 30, 
1010*), of treating, especially steels and F« alloys, is based 
on the fact that matenals upon beating are put in mol 
vibrations. It was found that the quality of the me- 
tallic structure is changed if in the metals or alloys under a 
heat-treatment, electromagnetic or mech vibrations of 
ultrasonic frequency are generated which practically 
do not contribute to the heating; this is of partKular 
advantage for treatments of materuls with low trans- 
formation temps , e. g„ C steels at .500®, which must pot 
he exceeded ra the treatment. The frequency of the 
ultrasonic vibrations applied lies between I and 10 
million per sec. (far beyond the audible range). In the 
presence of these oscillations cementing and nitnding can 
be done at lower temps, than usual, as C and N penetrate 
into the surface and harden it M. Hartenheim 

Methods of testing embrittlement of metals. P. D 
Mikhallov-Mikhecv. Zavodtkayn Ia6.4,94CV-50(1933). — 
The results of tests of vanous steels are shosm in graphs 
and are discussed. Chas. Blanc 

Apparatus for testing hardness of metals F. P. 
Afarshaaskil. Zavadskaya Lab. 4 , 822(1935).— Con- 
struction details with illustrations. Chas. Blanc 
Modem methods of testmg fatigue in metals. N N 
Afanas’ev. Zavadskaya Lob. 4, 951-8(1935),— A dis«s- 
. , Chas. Blanc 

Uigh standards are maintained in heat-treating springs. 
J E. Coleman. IndustrvilCasM.'i^o 6,7-8,25(1935). — 
A gas-heated continuous hardening furnace for springs is 
equipped with an alloy muffle and can also serve for draw- 
a temp Tange of 750-1750®F. Its rated capacity 
IS -50 lb per hr. A quench chute is provided, s^ed 


from the outside air, the od temp, being maintained aUto- 
matJcaQy. The muffle atm is oblamed by burning 570 
B t. c city gas with 3Vi cu. ft. of air per cu. ft. of gas, 
this amt. being insuSiacnl for complete combustion, so 
that the resultant product is rich in CO and COj. Auto- 
matic temp control w used After hardening, the work « 
washed and then tempered m a salt bath, after which it is 
Trashed again Pv. W. Ryau 

Action of carbide etching agents R. Milsche. Arch. 
Etsenhuiteim 9, 311-12(1935/0) —Expts mlh different 
aDoy steels showed that to obtain a satisfactory carbide 
etching action the presence of an oxidizing agent besides 
hydroxyl tons is necessary A sola of KMuO, m KOH 
or NaOH is particularly useful. An explanation of this 
action IS seen m that ferrous ions are going into the soln. 
from the baser fernte under the action of the hydroxide, 
and the nascent H tons are discharged on the nobler 
cementite The oxidizing agent oxidizes H to H.O and 
the Fe(OH)t formed at first from the ferrous ion« to 
Fe(OII)i which ppia on the cementite and darkens it 
more or leas according to the duration of the etching 
Six references M. Ilartenheim 

Theory of the coaveraios of metallic mixed phases. ni 
Phase diagram of partially onected mixed phases G. 
Borelius Ann Phystk 24, 4S'>'5(JG(1035) cf C A. 28, 
5fJ2C* —The theory is extended and considered thermo- 
dynamically Sample phase diagrams arc shown. The 
properties oi new alloys can be predicted R E DeR 
Method of polished etching for metallographie tests 
N M. Zarubin and M V Suitin Zavadskaya Lab- 4, 
7g&-09(1935). — It 13 considered that the method of chem 
etching with subsequent bunushmg of samples for metallo- 
graphic examn. w preferable to any other procedure 
Methods for preps, of samples of metals unsuited for 
cbem. ctcfaiog because of tbeir ebem. or pbys ruture urc 
being investigated Chas. Bbric 

Pohshiag la dresu F. Sebwarx. Obrfliekenleeh 
12, 243-C{ 1935),— Polishing ta drums is applied to «ia.ss 
articles, especially for Cu-, brass-, Ki- or Cd-plated Tvare, 
Cr«ptated articles cannot be polished u this maziner 
Rusty or scaly articles are fint scoured m a wrooden, 
cylindncal drum with sand which has been wetted With 
wrater or dild. HtSOi. A polishing sola for A1 and At 
I alloys 0 made up of acid K lluonde 500 g , Na buulfate 
400 t-f Neka] llio g and water 100 1. For Fe and steel 
articles the s^s. consists of soap fiahes 4 kg , soda 2 hg , 
NaCN 0 ft kg and water 100 1 For Cu and Cu alloys, 
soap powder 3 kg , potash 2 kg , NaCN 1 kg and water lOO 
1 , gram soap 4 kg., tartar 1 kg., Na bisulfate 1 kg and 
water 100 1 Polishing mth balls u used particularly for 
strongly profiled parts, the balls being of very bard, highly 
^ polished Cr steel of 0 5 to 10 mm diam The proc^uic 
and the design of the drums are described Ten references. 

M. Hartenheim 

Hot-roUmg of tubes of rectangular cross section. G. A. 
Nedcllco, G P. Pishchikov and P M Shuvalov. Damez 
1935, No. 7, 64-9. S L. Wadorsky 

Tbm plates, their mannfactutc, surface treatmeut and 
working. Koch. Oberfidchenlech 12, 291-2(1935).— 
The mfg prtxesses of sheets of 0 j mm thickness and less 
I for various industrial purposes and for fine mechanics, 
cbem. treatment for surface quality, and requirements for 
deep-drawing are discussed M Hartenheim 

Effect of working conditions in the tinning process on 
the Mrosity of tmplate Fritz Peter and Geo. Le Gal. 
Area Etsenhullenw 9, 285-91(1935) —The causes of 
porosity of tin coatings on steel sheets were investigated 
tn the range from 30 to 110 g /sq m Porosity depends 
mainly on the purity of the surface of the sheet and on the 
> thickness of the coating, then also on the picklmg method 
and on the purity of the flux used. The II absorbed es- 
pecially in pwklmg does not have as large an effect ss is 
usually assumed. An abs freedom from pores is at 
present not obtainable m com grades of tm-plate in spite 
of recent improvements m the tirming process Only 
by beginning at a thickness of Sn coat of 100 g./sq. m. 
can porona-lree sheets be made under observations of all 
possible precautions M. Hartenheim 
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Softening «z)d recrystallizatiofi of pure nlununtim 
H R Ahmtntum 17, 675^(1935) —The ezpu of 
CalvetfC A 29, 68i57‘> to det the tff«t of unpunutson 
the vdocity of softening (melting) are discussed The 
velocity depends to a l^ge degree on the parity of AJ 
The recrystn velocity is very high for the pure metal 
aod increases rapidly «ath increasing temp M H 
Additions which reduce the attack of calutions <m 
al uminum H Robng AfammiHui 17, M9-C2{1935) — j 
The dismtegiatioa of A1 by alkali solns is prevented not 
only by addns of Na silicate (as discovered m 1929) but 
also by other colloidal substances, as animal and vegetable 
glues As an caplanation of this protective action it »s 
assumed that the colloids deposit on the metal surface 
Ijecause of their elec charge Ktpts were made with 
nicotine and nicoime sulfate in IICI solas , dihcnayl sulfide 
in KC( sola , and several special sotns of different ortgioa 
with pure A) and Al alloys, the results are shown lo tables 
and show remarkable reductions in the amt. of metal dis- 
solved A no of industrial and domestic applications art 
described M Ifartenheim 

The action of tap water on ofumisiim Tsuoetakn 
Sasaki and Jiisusaburo Sameshima J Chem Soc 
Japan 59, 13S}-8(1935) — Al dissolves noticeably oo 
being boiled with tap water This is attributed to the 
action of HCOi contained in the tap water T K 
Heat treatment of cast non It G Mcriwee Trent ■ 
Am Feundrjmtn't Atjee 9, h,o 6, 27-40(1935) — 
\arious desirable eombiiutions of compn and beat treat- 
ment are enumerated with pailicular regard to specific 
practical applications F C N 

The warn strength of east iron with partienlar coo- 
sideratioa of thus-walled castiags W I! tOititrscli 
and W Letneweber Arch Eitenhyiimv 9, 185-02 
(1935) —As discrepancies exist in the literature on the . 
mech properties of cast iron, new technological, melaOo- 
graphic, phys and chem investigationa were carrKd 
out which permit one to conclude that the strength up to 
200* IS aoected, besides other causes, by the magnelie 
transfomiation of the cemcntiie Tensile tets with 13 
different cast irons showed tbat Si, Ki, Cr and Mo have a 
smoothing effect on the fluctuations of the property curves, 
this seems to be due, lor Ni and Si, to a reduced magnitude 


superheatusg temp During (be cooling before pouring 
the graphite flakes dissolve completely m the melt and 
ate thus refined Queoching tnolien cast Fe in HiO 
gives esndence that graphite will not entirely dissolve at 
the eutectic temp If once dissolved, graphite cannot be 
pptd inthemeltbycooling Rulesforimprovement of the 
phys properties of unalloyed cast Fe are. the superheating 
temp should not exceed 1550°, too high superheat makes 
bard tow-strength fe; holdisgatalowerleinp foralongcr 
tune will have almost as good an effect as superheat; 
pounng temp should be 14X0°, charges with excessively 
coarse graphite flakes should be avoided, because these are 
more diScult to dissolve and may result in coarse flakes 
■n the product F. C. Korns 

Impact resistance and other physical properties of alloy 
gray cast irons Carnet R. Phillips. Trans. ‘ 
Foundrynuri'tAssoc No, 35-1," * ' 


18 pp. (prepnat)(i935) - 
3 elec, furnace heats wer 


testAl to det transverse breaking load, deflection, and 
resilience, BrmeH and Rockwell hardness, tensile strength, 
and repeated drop impact strength. Charpy and Izod 
testa were made on some of the cotnpns. The transverse 
resilience bears a stiaight-bne relation to the single-blow 
impact strength The relation of resilience to repeated 
drop impact strength u not as definite The relation 
between transverse strength and tensile strength is shown. 
The best impact resistance of the irons cast gray (not in- 
cluding austenitic Te) was found in 4 Ni-Mo irons of 
which (be following compo is representative- total C 
3 41, graphitic C 3 09. combined C 0 72, Si 3 11, S 0 04, 
P 0 16. Afn 0 CO. Ni I 95, Cr 0.21 and Mo 0 90% 
Austenitic Fe of low hardness has high impact resistance 
The highest impact resistance is in samples cast white and 
annealed to give gray Fe The compn. of the best umpte 
IS S) 1J13, total C 2 33, combined C 0 71, Mn 0 60, 
Cr 004, Mo 030 and Ni 0 19% This sample had a 
resilience almost twice as great as the nast beat sample and 
3 to 6 tunes as great as most of the samples It did sot 
break lo any of the impact tests until after machining to 
leas than standard section P O Norns 

The tafluenee of phosphorus on the meebanieal proper- 
ties of gray cast iron at high tnoperatares hfax Fascbke 

, , and hncortch Bi-choT Cusseret 22, 417 62(1935).— 

of cementite transfotmatioa, for Cr and hto to a shifting 9 Oevctt heats were melted m a SQ-kg high ftectuenerf for- 


of the transformation point towards lower temps . . 
general, it can be said (hat the behavior of casting under 
beat depends not only on the nature of the pig Ft used and 
the remclticg process but also just as much on the molding 
and pounng processes and the interior stresses caused by 
the casting process The investigation ntended up to 
750°, the tests results are illustrate by curves Twenty- 
nine references hi ffartenbcini 

Study of natural and aztiflcial aging of tron castings ^ 
by the string method A I El'mkovandV P Tarasova 
ZaavUtAyi Lah 4,779-8»iU11kV> cX C A — 

A discussion of practical methods of prepn of samples lor 
acoustic measuretnents of the residual tensions by the 
method previously described Chas Blanc 

Structural changes Is gray iron auhseqaent to annealing 
V S Prever /sdustfiuiucecanKO 17,978-82(1935).- * 


and poured at 12M° into green sand molds to form 
tars 450 rnm long aod 30 mm diam. from which the 
test specimens were pie^ The compn was appro* 
3 70% total C. 2 90% eomhmed C, 1 90% Si, aod 0 08% S 
with Mu varied m the range 0 50 to 1 50% and P in the 
range 014 to 1232%. The tensile strength, impact 
strength, and BrineU hardness were detd at temps 
from 20* to 900°, 700°, and 000°, resp Up to 500° there 
are mu in the tensile strength curve at 0X13 and 0 88% V 
and a mui at 0 68% P. The general trend is decreasing 
tiwfihe. V.e-ci.iA'a wivA v2itr.ta»Ag V . M TQd* tha. wm is 
less pronounced and occurs at 0 04% P At &CO’ m- 
ereastog P has small effect on the tensile strength For 
all compns the tensile strength and hardness are approx 
const, with temp, up to 500° above which they decrease 
matkedly with tnertised temp Up to 500® the hardness 


ordinary type of gray Fe was heated to different temps and ^ curve has mm. at 6 58 and 6 C9% P and mu at 0 64 and 
for different leflgtbsof timeand thestructiiral ebaogeswere 077% P. Increasing P from 0.83 to 1.22 has a small 
observed in the micTcricope No typical changes can, effect on hardness, which is in contrast to a marked de- 
however, be stated, thecomplexityofibephrtiometiadoes crease in tensile strength beyond 0.^% P. At COO* 
not permit of a uniform explanation Aletallograpbic tboe u a mm la the hardness curve at 0 69% P, The 
cnodiiions will, in most cases, have to be examd micTO' highest impact values are at 4(X)’ m specimena contg 
graphically M Hartenheim 009 and 0 77% P. There is no definite relation between 

Factors aflectmg the stnicture and propeftie* of gray impact strenph and P content Fourteen references 
cast ucpu a Di Giulio aod A E White Tranj Am F. G. Noms 

Fourutrymfn't Assoc No35-9,35pp (prepnflt)(I^5).— 9 _ Wear resistance of white cast iron O W. EUjs. J-_R. 


The cast Fe used for (his investigation was of the ’i 

aHoyed amomotive cylinder type contg total C 336, 
graphitic C 2 7(3, Si 2 00. S 0 118, P 036 and Mn 
0.48% The beneficial effects of superheating begm at 
1480° and reach a max at 1670*. The optimum range 
of pouring temp ts H7Q* to 151)5* Improved ph^ 
properties and smaller and more nearly uniform gnpfaite 
s«es ate the result of pouring at temps lower than the 


Gordoa, and G S Parnham. Trans. Am foundry- 
men's Assoc No 35-4, 19 pp (prepnnl)(1935) — A ball 
mill lest using */i-in Si carbide gram for the gnnding 
medium was used to study the effect of compn and struc- 
ture oa the wear resistance of cast-Fe rods and biuls in 
ball mill service. Forty-seven nltoys were prepd m 
10 lo 124h quantities by use of graphite crucibles lined 
with nUananite or, in case of high-AIn melts, with mig- 
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nesia Most of the alloys contained 2 5% total C, below 1 
0 03 BTapliiiic C, 0,75% Si and 0 50% Mn. Tlic higher 
the C, the lower the wear resistance of white cast Fc. 
Vanatjon of Mn content up to 1% Mn does not affect 
wear resistance. Increase of Si from 0 75% to 1 50% has 
no effect in white cast Te, but increases the wear resistance 
of mottled cast Fe Variation in Cu alxjvc its soly limit 
(from 0 05% to 5.25% Cu was studied) has small effect 
on wear resistance During the early stages of teat the ^ 
high-S alloys hate high wear resistance Alter the hard 
skm IS worn away S is detrimental to wear resistance 
Marla made by an elec pencil stood out in relief at the 
end of the lest , this indicated a local increase m wear 
resistance produced by partial dccarburuation and the for- 
mation of martensite Differences in Vicler* hardness 
do not indicate the rclatisc wear resistance F G N 
Cinematographic record of the a ^ y Iron transition, 
as seen by the electron microscope W G Burgers ; 
and J. J A Ploos van Amstel A’a/are 13fl, 721(1935) — 
By use of an electron microscope with one magnetic lens, 
pictures were taken at 4 see intervals of the y n le 
transition, at noo' G M. P 

Expenments on the diffusion of carbon, ailtcoa and 
manganese in solid and liquid iron II Paschle and A 
Hauptmann Arch EiifnhuttfTiw 9, 305-9(1935/5) — 
The diffusion coefis for C, Si and Mn were detd by the 
method of Graham (cf C A 26, 62S2) and by the method 
of infinitely long half-spaces (cf 5i/s Atad IFir* llicn 
79, 161(1579)) The results agreed scry wellin the temp 
range from 90(J" to 1250®. The diffusion of Mn in solid 
Fe IS slower than that of C In the liquid state of Fe, 
only > ery approx figures could be obtained for Mn and Si. 
The cocRS. are given in curves m sq cm /hr as tuucuon 
of temp. Ten references M Hartcnhcim 

lavestigatieos into the pbosphatic protection of iron 
obtained with the biphosphates of zme, iron and retoga- 
neie, O. Mocchia and G Bnggio InJutlna mee<atiKa 
17, 817-21, 000-0, 091-5(1035) —A great no of tests 
were made to find the principal factors which det the 
protective action against atm. influences by phosphates 
with solfls. of the biphosphates of Fe, Zn, h(n, Fc-Zo, 
I-c-Mn and Zn-Mn. The general conclusioas of the 
results can be summarized a4 follows Solns of Zn bi- 
phosphate of about 3% offer a good protection bill re- 
quire too much time (U mm ). Solns with 3 5% Mn 
biphosphate are good and more rapid. Fe biphospfaale 
cannot be used, as it has no appreciable protective value 
Fe-Zn biphosphate solns, of 3% conen giic a very liigli 
protective value Zn-Mn biphosphate of 4% conen and 
high in Mn biphck'phatc is satisfactory both from the 
point of view of protection and duration Fe Mn bi- 
phosphate gives the best risulls both from the viewpomt 
of behavior of the protective surface and from rapidity of 
treatment. The last one is recomminded for all pracfcal 
uses. Procedures are described, patents given and 41 
references cited M, Harienhcim 

The reactions of iron with liquid zme W. Pimgel, 
Ench Schell and R. StenkhofT Arck. Efsenhutlenw. 9. 
301-4(1935). — The reactions taking place and the forma- 
tions of alloys between Ic and Zn during the hot-gal 
vanumg process w ere studied in the temp, range of 450*- 
500 . The attack of Fe by liquid Zn can occur in 2 
different directions, according to whether the crystal 
FeZn, IS or is not formed If no FeZn, is formed, the 
attack IS verj strong and a loose crystal skeleton of FeZn, 
Ls formed so lhat Zn can combine continually by soln 
The thereby originating layer of alloy grows vertically to 
the resurface and creates oddly shaped excrescences The 
non-Iormalion of FeZnj is, however, observed only up to a 
definite upper temp The formation of tins Fe-Zn alloy 
provides a tightly envelopmg protective layer which re- 
duces considerably the attack of the steel by the Zn bath 
The relation between the chem, compn. of the steel or the 
Zn bath and the occurrence of FeZn, could not yet be e\- 
Plainid sufficiently by the present observations Five 
refmrecs M. Hartenheim 

ineveloatyofsolutionofironiamoltenzinc. Hcnbcn 
Oruhitsch. Angfw. Chfm. 48, Cb9-91(19.35).— The ac- 


tion of pure Zn upon Armco iron was studied by measuring 
the amt. of Zn reacting with an Fe plate of known area. 
The temps, were kept const within ml 5* and the c»pt*j 
results showed variations of 3-5% The “velocity of 
soln.’' (I) increases only slowly (for a given test period) 
from 430* to 480® The structure of the alloy layer 
shows a dense, compact cover on the iron basis, and m- 
hibits distinct boundaries with the iron and the pure Zn 
layer According to Daniels, the amt of Fe dissolved is 
£ - «r. wlicrc log « - -(125C/T) -h 2 705. / is the time 
and T the temp In this temp range the growth of the 
thickness of the alloy layer behaves like lhat of dense metal 
oside films In the range of 480° to 520* I depends on 
tlietrmp , Armco iron shows a definite max at 495*. The 
alloy layer breaks up into a great no of small crystals, 
which penetrate into the Zn layer, this elimmates the sh^rp 
boundary between the alloy and Zn layers The migra- 
tion of the crystals results in a decrease of the alloy layer 
thickness The galvanization structure is very char- 
acuristic at ihc temp of the max The amt. of Fe dis- 
solved m ibis range can l>e expressed by £ ^ kT, the 
proportionality factor t depends on the temp., but could 
not be detd ,as it vanes greatly wiih the various kinds of 
iron examd At 405* and .515° the linear incre.asc of the 
dissolved Fe with /, up to the* cqud conen , could be ob- 
served Ai temps above 620° the structure of the alloy 
ogam becomes dense, this results in a decreased soly , and 
the thickness of the layer drenases greatly with in- 
creasing temps Tlie ami of Fe dissolved is proportional 
to V/ Four other steels, snth the amt of C varying 
from 0 1 1 to 0 50%, and a Swedish iron (C 0 03) were 
examd likewise A comparison of the soly. curves showed 
that the values almost comcide in tbt temp ranges of 
440-80* and 520-600*, while vanations of Z00% 0C- 
. curred at the curve max at 600* (reaction tune 1 !»/•)• 
No conclusions for the differences at the max. and the 
different behavior in tlic second temp interval could be 
diawn from the them compn A smooth “av soly 
curve” was established which can be expressed as jS ™ 
10*'****°*<»’ -•>’) X \^(//1.7), where T is the (const.) 
test temp., 419* the m p of Zn, t the extent of the test 
period and / the surface of the iron The agreement of 
thecalcd andexptl values is very satisfactory up to OOO*, 
' but above that temp, the calcd values are considerably 
higher Cold working of Swedish iron affected the soly , 
resulting in a broadening and simultaneous lowering of 
Ihc max , and a shifting to a higher temp as the amt. of 
cold work increased. Soly curves and photomicrographs 
arc presented. Twelve references K. K 

MvtaUogiap^c lontroV nt stamping sheet iron. A M 
SlnroLov Za\i>thkaya Lab 4, 930-6(1935) — Meiallo- 
7 graphic examn satisfactorily shows the stamping proper- 
ties of sheet iron as affected by the size and form of ferrite 
and cementitc inclusions, contamination with slag and air 
bubbles, C contents, etc. Chas. Blanc 

Cause of longitudinal cracks on the surface of finished 
(steel) products A. I. Nachal'nuil and Tz N. Rafalo- 
vich. Domes 193S, No 7, 17-20 — Cracks on the sur 
face of steel products can be explained exclusively as a 
rc<uU of bursting of gas bubbles in tlie process of rolling 
in those cases where liquation or decarbunzed areas arc 
found in the immediate neighborhood of these cracks 
III the absence of such areas, the cracks can be explained 
either as due to bursting of gas bubbles, or to 
mech strain, or lo scratches resulting from rolling 

S I, M 

Cracks in round castings A Yakhkind and N. 
GotgeFI. Domes 1935, No 7, 26-32 — A study was 
made of the effect of the following factors on formation 
of longitudinal cracks in round steel castings* (1) diam 
and UiKkness of casting, (2) C content, (3) rate of pouring 
the molten metal and (4) Si and S content. It is con- 
cluded that to avoid cracks, the rate and temp of pouring 
should be low, particularly in castings with a diatn 
larger than 3CX) mm Tlie optimum rale of poiirmg is 
1,3-1.5 ton/min. The no. of cracks increases consider- 
ably with mcrease of thickness. Low-C such (up to 
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D^S^oC) have J-4 imies as tnany oaths as hiah-C sleds 1 KiJlable because ot vis dvffinsSl soly. The espU caslisgs 
ut4UjG%) S L iladorsky could be forged satisfactorily up to 6 % U Twonewcon- 

Crgcks la forged pieces if Ballsy t/siM 44, Ko sutneots were t^werred m C steels with U addns which 

45 27-9(1935) The cause of fine fisstires which some- cao be considered to be U carbides Ilardetuag and 

tusa are observed m large rolled or forged pieces and temper tests showed a cetlam soly, of the y-solid soln 
which are quite different from the dcocfritic and quenching for U which, however, can be utilized in practice only 
cracks was investigated, but a satisfactory solution to the toa iimited degree, as mclimgphecomena occur at already 
problem has not been found The tendency to form fairly low temps U improves uniform hardening over the 
these cracks (m French called ••flocoas*') existed m - whole vol and reduces the sensitivity against overheating 
tncrea'ing degree in C steels, Ma steeU (1-1^%), Mn-Si * U acts m the steel similarly to Cr as a special carbide- 
•teels, steels with 1-2% Cr with or without ilo, Ki steel forming element, but improves the meeb properties of 
fl5%>, Cr-Vi steel and Cr-Ni-Mo steels m the order structural steels very Lttle. Micrographs and curves 
named SteeL made in the crucible of acid open hearth, lUiistrate thedetadsof the eipts Eleven references 
and such ruade m high-frequency aetd furnaces are less hi, Hartenheim 

subject to these craclcs than the ba>ic open hiarth or elec - The effect of special additions on the scalmg of Steel 
tumaot "wl*. Theteudeccy dimvwsVaad tcap.aodve- K..Kiso.t ifvlt KoUe-tiwd EvienforschantG m 6 . ff. t, 

loaty of pouring a'e reduced Suffici«itly slow cooling No 2, 9-28/1935).— The sealing phenomenon of steels at 
after forgng is aLo important, about I* pcrmin. between 3 temps of 900*, 1000 *, 1100 * and 1200 * was investigated 
W* and 2 '»J* seems suSiaent, which means about lObrs snth partictilar consideration of the part pla>ed by addns 
for this interval, and for very heavy pieces up to fg>-l(jO The formation of scale by diffusion created sharply de* 
hrs The orientation of these cracks is perpendicnlai to fined layers of scale which were analyzed individually, 
the greatest deformation pressure and to the dendrites. AO alloying elements of steel, base as well as noble ele- 
Impuritiesdonolseemtoplayanypart- hf II. ments, accumulated at the border of the Fc scale AI, Cr 

Determimag ponty of steel by deep-etching E and S> which increase the resistance against sealing notice- 
Hoadremo-it and H Schrader Aret Eumhuttenv 9, ably, and Ti, Be and V which increase it only slightly, 
273-5(1935) — In order to det the impurities in steel, form protective layers The addn. of a nobler element, 
mclastons and segregations of P, by deep-etching, it has * as Cu, Ni and Pt, did not give an onprovement in resiv 
bem found necessary to make tbu test only after heat- tance against scaling, Pt even lessen^ resistance. The 
treatment, becaase m the untreated state the elcbiag insc&tigation led to the conclusion that m order to obtain 
process may attack preferably the gram boundaries, e*- protection agamst sca'ing the new kind of crystal which u 
pec^r in coarse gram A correct etebmg shows in the formed try the diffusion of the Fe atom, but not by that 
longitudinal section mainly the F scgregatioiu, in tbc of the O atom, must possess a low diffusum velocity and 
transverse section mainly the snlffde taclcisioas The be sol la ferrous oxide, and besides must form a tight 
deep-etching test is, therefore, coosidered better suited to covetope arouad the Fe which also prevenU the diffusion of 
distinguish SteeU of different metallurgical prodoctioa. < Fe Tbecompn. of scale layers ts shows in photographs, 
The method is tlfustrated by numerous photognphs of * tbelestsandresttltsarediscuned. Twenty references 
etchings dentonsu-atmg the different types of steel hi Hartenbem 

Eight references Kartenheim Steels and alloys for permssest msfue^s Andre 

TrtssfoRBSbfflofassteuteaadthstheoryofhardesiag Michel Vune 44, No 40, 27; tnei 32, 482-f) 

of steel S S Shtemberg J Tuk Phyi. (U S S R ) (1935) —A brief renew of steels used at present for thw 

S, 4^-&S(in Russian) , Tuk Pkyt U S S i{.t,595-C03 purpose and their qualities and treatment. Fc-C^Mo 
(1933){ia English), cf C. A 29, — Bzpu snthO? and Ki-Al steels are best suited acctwdmg to the present 

andl 3%CsteeI,l‘igh-«peedstcel,aadCrstcclcootg.l2% state of knowledge. M. Ifartenheua 

Cr and 2% C indicate that austenite decomposes ui 3 0 Dccarbwixation of some alloy steels by hydrogen 
ways BeiweenAr'aiid 3 C>>*pe 3 rLteortr(//ititeisfonBcd, W. Bauklob and H Cuthmann Arck EunhtUte'tv.9, 
between 300’ and Ar' cubic martetisite u formed, and 201-2(1935/6); rf C. A 29, 2128*.— T«ts on decar- 
bclow Ar* tetragonal martensite la the 3rd cave, tension buruatioa in a H atm at 70O-1U00* showed an increase 
existing 13 the steel is alone suffiemnt to cause the trans- 10 (he dKarbunzalion velocity for unalloyed steels above 
formation Above ,kr' the tcn>ile stresses are mvuibcieiit 7(W* with incieaviug C content, while below 700* it 
and diffusion phenomena are required to initiate the decreases with increasing C content In Ni steels, the 
decoespn ]I W P^athmann decarbunzation decreases with u>crea<ulg NI content. 

The bnnleness of steel at sob zero temperatures and with a maz at about AV)*, *1^ effect of M on the 
rapid-cooling brittleness of anneal’d steel Saburo ^ favorable decarbunzing action of Cr is very slight up to 
kkatanabe and Kiyo*hi Nagavawa Jk/m-lo-Z/agiiic 21, 0 9% Cr, but becomes fairly large for higher Cr contents 

ASI>-7(1935) — The brittleness of steels at sub-zero (emp. 31n ettcls show the least attack \iy H for about 0.5% Mn 
was studied by means of Chany’s impact tester TTie la the urrestigated temp range. The decarbunzatioa 
impact valj« of the annealed C stetU (OjfH-098% C> velneiiytsreducedftwSi,W,Mo,SnandCu, thelatterw 
dropbetween -t-25*and — 20*,andltoseof qoeochedsteel least attacked at about 0 05% Increasing Si and W eon- 
drop between -j-25* and —40*. From ihermultof (heim- tents increases the resistance agamst 11 attack, while Mo 
pact test at sub-zero tenp of several alloyed steels, it was shows an irregular behavior with a max attack at 0 48% 
lomid that steels contg Ni show leas brittleness than those g Mo V alloy steels were dccartninzed to a greater degree 
contg noNi The bntllenessolfteelsat sub-zero Ump. is thammalloyrftteeU; a steel with higher V content shows 
notcharactensticofo ironitseU.bulisdjetotbepresence loser decarbunzation Pive referexcres M.H 

of carbides By tie ir-pa« test cf (9 V>-€)Zr>% Effect of cold defermation and annealing on propertie* 

C) which were annealed {92/>-A'iO*), reheated (OW-70i» of thromiian-molybdeatim steel tubes Tz N- Rafalcv- 
for 1 hr ) aid then quenched n water, an extreme bnltle- rich. Domtz 1935, No 7, 32-5'> — Samples of Cr-Mo- 
ness was found at room terap Tti» phenomenon was sterf tuties having an av. compn of C 0-34, Mn 0 7, 
railed "rapid co-,t -g bntUene«s of an.'«=xled steel " This Cr OA2, ilo 02fl, P OJMO and S 0 CM >%. and crit pomtv 
Ijri’tkcM IV attributed to tr» pptn hardming of FeiC Ac, KO* and Ac, 740’, were healed 10 various temps 
at low temp Torao-o Sato 9 and then slowly anneal^ in the furnace The sample-s 

Effect of cranium on structure, hardenabihty and were then crid-roHed ilech properties and microstmc- 
t»mpencg pMmanente of unalloyed steels H Bnm'k ture were investigated f>efore and after cold-roll ng 
and C. G llolzscheiter Arch Euenkutlenv 9, 193-2fjO The coM-rotled samplis were also studied in regard to 
(K>35) — Alloying expts wi'h ferfouranium proved recry*tii by heat-treating them for varying penodi at 
that practica' r srgregaiioa free eastirgv can be prodcced CClO’,C50*,70'>*,750*andSO'l*. Change ^mech.^oper- 
with a I 0 W.C, low percentage ferrouramum if ft ts lies seas found lo depend only on the extent of defonra- 
»d/'ed n small pieces lo a wefl-deosuiized melt nx the tna Samples suSj-cied to a preliminary healmg to 7./» 
“''V lligh-C feTTouranrim wnh high U eontetrt xs not snCered the Van dmurbance in stmeinre during dnwma- 
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tion Kurocxoti-1 fahlw. gniplw anrf pIirtt<imiCTOKraph>i are 1 and ihar ard elnn^atiort^ 


fcHtcd; the results 
shown in tallies and phofosraphs The BS and KS 
^Saji and Ilydronatium, both hard and soft, withstood 
perfertly the effects of the exposure for l'/» years. The 
welded samples of pure A1 (hard as rolled), Pantal and 
Hydronalium also did not change their properties. The 
riveted samples suffered very little; the shearing strength 
remained the same ra alt samples which were not corroded, 
ffard pure At showed a loss of strength and elongation. 

M Ilartenheim 

The effect of metals of the iron poup on precipitation 
hardening of aluininum alloys of high ^nty W, Koch 
and P W Nothing Alamintum 17, W.>-ld(IDt i).- — 
The effect of the metals Fe, Cu, Ni and Mo on pptn 
hardening was investigated on an Al-Cu alloy with 4% 
Ca by taking time-hardness curves at room temp , at 
IIV and at 2iX)* Tlie results can be summarized briefly 
as follows Test scries with Fe Quench hardness as 
well as pptn hardness at all temps decreases with iii- 
ereasing fe content This is ascribed to the fact that Cu 
IS bou^ by the addn of Fe and thus taken out of the 
wilidsoln Atemarycompd istherehyformed.Cuire^Uf 
Test send with Co Co w practically insol tn the Al*Cu 
alloy with i% Cu m the solid state It occurs as an 
miermciallic compd of the probable cermpn CoiAli 
At the fiuenching hardness shows an increase, partly 

because of the hardening actions of the pptns. and partly 
on account of an increase of the conen of the solid soln 
by removal of A1 on account of the binary compd Addns 
of 0 1-0,2% Co impede the pptns strongly at first; the 
increase of the pptn hardness is about the same as that of 
the <iuench hardness Test series with Ni The view 
held by Bingham that AUCu'Ni alloys do not show pptn 

.. . ^ ^ ^ ... _ , hardening to any pronounced degree (/ Intt, ifetals, 

Chem 27, I4C4-C( lO io) —A numtary alloy contg ftl Oy j 192«, 117) docs not seem to be correct, as the tests with Ni 


S, L« Madorsky 
The carbon-oxygen eiiuilibrium In molten atetl Botm 
Matoha- Tettu-tD-Hdgnne 21, ST.VOflO'lS) — Erpiil, « 
C and O m molten steel ci expressed as follows. (2) 
I eO(7.) 4- CO s* Fe -i- COi, and (.“I) C(r.) + CO, -- 
JCO, where FeOff.) and Cir.i mean the FeO and C 
<li"soIvcd into the molten iron, resp By melting of Fe m 
mixed ga'es of CO and CO, at various rates, the abo« 
Tclanons were inv«tig^tcd at IC'tl’, ICOO* and lft.V) 
As longas ihecompn ofthegasmixt remains unchanged, 
ihe soly of C in the molten Fe in er.Tiil with the gas mixt 
rtcerca'-cs, while that of O inereasei as the temp rises 
The reUfioas cl temp (T) and eqiiil coast (/T) and 
changes of free energy (AP “) were detd as follows 
Forequil I J). log /T, - 7.4'/)/r - 4 60, AF * - -31.000 
-hSU-llF, for 11). \cgfC, - - 8.WX)/r -(-7 40. AF • - 
10,2-12 - XiJ'AT Tomo-o Sato 

Spectfographic examination of itructure of alloys 
ffcnri Triche Compt find 201, 1 17li-fllt lOTo) -—The 
surfsci-of the alloy (e g , Al-Fe or Al-Crj ts etched by an 
oxidizing mixt anil a high frequency spsrk produced be 
tween it-s surface and a thin Au or Pt wire, the wire being 
mover! about to prevent fusion The sparks always start 
from certain fixed points on the surface of the alloy, these 
being cryst.ili of definite compn projecting alwve the 
general (osidized and so nonconducting) surface From 
the spectrum of the sparks the compn of the crystals is 
deduced without their tsoKtion. Thus with Al-Cr alloys 
contg 2 4, 4,2 or 1 7% Cr the s,ime spectrum is obtained, 
this indicates the crystals contain approx IS 2% Cr. m 
(air agreement with 21 4% required by CrAl, <cf Fink 
and Frcehe. C A 28, IW) C A. Sillwirad 

A new low-ffl*Iting alloy S J French. Ind gut 


l-ipowitg metal (fj) Di, 37 1^, I"' Sn, 10 Cd) and IS 
In proved to have a f p of 40 .'5'* Bceausc of the high 
price of In, this low-mcIting alloy would cost, at present 
market pricu, cloce tn 5 dollars an 02 in small lots Ttie 
cost m largo lots may he ‘/i of this figure D S 

Simple means of distiaguisluog different alttnunum 
alloys n Zurbrtigg A/«mi«ium 17, &1I*3(I33') — A 
simple method <a de^rihed by which Mn, Mg and N» can 


2% show a slciwly decreasirig pptn hardening with 
increasing Ni content, the decrease has a certain ratio 
to the quench bardnens The reason for the decrease is 
seen m the decrease of the amt. of Cu available lot pptn 
of the solid soln , and is due to formation of the ternary 
compd Teat series with Mo: The deciding influence in 
AJ-Oi'Mo alloys is exerted by the originating AI-Mo 
compd , MoAl, or MoAU The increasing hardness 


brdct«fcdevenmvrrysma(lamts Mnts found by oxi«la- 6 after quenching from .760* is due to the hardening effect of 


tion with NTf< persulfate in the presence of AgNO,, Ni by 
dimethylglyoxifflc, and Mg by fetrahydroxyanthraqum- 
one. The alloys of the type Al-Mg4si, Al-Mg and Al- 
Mg-Mn which cannot b<* distinguished by these methods 
land also not by llime rfacrihed by Zeerledcr (C A 29, 
lOd.V) and P.osi’hard ( C A 29, 21TI*)) arc distinguished 
from one another by hardening tests m conjunrtion with 
scratch or ball tests. Procedures are described 

M II 

The power consumption In faring and pressing alumi- 
num lUoys A V Zeerledcr and R Irmann Z ifrtoff- 
iunde 27, ll.')-R(lOTj) — ^Tlie general problem of working 
Al alloys us discussed, showing that the power require- 
ments are mutb greater than for Cu alloys and com- 
parable to those for Fe, Compression tests to show the 
effects of^smglc components upon pure Al at temps be- 


the pptd, components. The results are represented ut 
curves, all metals were added m amts up to 2%, The 
curves which show maxima of pptn hardness at different 
temps, are parallel among themselves, as also to the curve 
of quench hardness at 5J9*, except at very small amts 
of ad«tn From this it is conchidcd that both quench 
hardness and aging and pptn hardness are subjected m 
principle to the same effects, which view is also confirmed 
' by examn. of the structures For ternary alloys, it can 
be stated tn general that the pptn hardening is propor 
tional to the Cu dissolved m the solid soln According to 
whether Cu-free or Cu-confg compds occur, quench and 
pptn hardness will be more or less affeeleil. Sixteen 
TeIcTwi«s. M Ilartenheim 

Transformations In copper-aluminum eutectoid alloys 
I. Intermediate atates m the hypereutectoid alloys 


tween 20'’ and 420'’ show that with addas of up to 10% g C. Kardyumov and T StelleikiT. ^Tecfi Phys U ^7 


the power consumption increases more for Mg than Cu, 
while up to 2% MgftSi has the feast effect of any, com. 
alloys Of the Al-Cu-Afg and AI-Mg-Si types both require 
more power tlian the above results would indicate, on ac- 
count rf their Mn content Trip-hammer expts on Fe 
at 900'’, Avional at 420'*, Fe at 1100% Anticorodal at 
IPO , l-ra-s (.17 7 Cu, 2 I Pb, 40 2 Zn) at 700“ and 09.5% 
Al at .fifXJ sfiowert the power requiremenla decreased — 


•S. /?. 2, il-lfifin German) , J Tick Phys (U. S SR) 
5, 3')5-40fl{I93i)(in Russian) — Alloys contg 10-11% 
Al were quenched from TOO® to 910® and examd by the 
Defaye-SchmcT mtUiwl In alloys contg less than 13% 
Al the 9-phase changes to 9', in those contg miwe than 
13% Al, It changes to a y'-phase Tins y'-phase de- 
composes m 2 dLstinct steps when heated DeCompn 
starts at 300* and proceeds to a definite limit wiih the 


f?. Dic-iorming of the same materials 9 formation of y The remaining y' decompo'cs only when 

showed the importance of well-polLshed dies and forms, es- heated in 42.->.r/lV form,ri„ ^ IZ rf a 


e importance of well-polLiIied dies and forms, es- 
pecnlly for the A! alloys G Derge 

Tesbng of sea-water -resistant aluminum alloys in the 
W'. Nicolini. Aluminium 17, 
filJ-.ian,,) —Smooth, riveted and welded samples of 
VO* Alhnndiir, Pantal. Hydronalora, and 

V .1 exposed to the tides m 

t a Norih Sea for I'/, ye.ars Surface quality, teasile 


heated to 42.1-60*, forming a -j- y If the hypcreutectoid 
alloys are quenched m a salt bath above 300®, some y- 
phase u pptd. from the 9-phasc The remaining 0- 
phise with reduced Al content is stable for a long time 
below 425*. If, however, the hypercutectoid alloy is 
quickly cooled below SOO®, the y-phasc n not pptd , 
and the 9-pha.se will change to y' at 170-200'’. The 
Iransfnrmation 9“»y' is irreversible and is comparable to 
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tb« ausienite-matteasile transfomiaiion in cUeh 

H W RaihtRazML 

The ftbnoTmal ^heaoajeni of cast copp«t-nch aatimftay- 
cosper allors durmg heatisg Yoshio Tanaka and Masa* 
katsu Iio J Chem Soc Japan 56. 1293-i300fI935); 
c/ Taketani and Katori, C A 30, CM — The ahnonna} 
thermal expansion of the alloy (Sb — 2-9%) was studied 
by means of dilTerential expansion measurement with pure 
Cu as standard With the decrease of Sb the abaocmal 
thermal expansion near 4W“ and 490° decreases The 
hnm of the solid soly cA Sl> at 470* is estd to be 0 6- 
e 75% T KaUtirai 

The ahsoniul pheoofflena of cast copper neh ctagne- 
siiuB copper alloys dunag beating Eiichi Koixumt and 
Takeliiko Kan-agucbi J Ckttn Soc Japan 56, 1300~4 
( 1935) , cf preceding abstr — The thermal change of the 
alloy (Mg « 0 2-10%) prepd by die easting has been 


1 thenaaltr and microscopicaHy m the range Fe-Co-CoSi- 
FeSi Thecompds Ftbt and CoSi form an unuiterrupted 
senes of solwl solns The existence of a ternary compd , 
reCoSi. was estabhihed; 2stibregions are distinguished 
Pe-Ctr-CoiSi-reCoSi-reSi and FeSi-FeCc^i-CoiSi- 
CoSt The erystn phenomena in the former partial 
range ore detd essentially by b four-phase planes of which 
2 are transition pUnes and 2 eutectic planes, while the 
fifth plane corresponds to a ternary euteetoid distntegra' 
* twn In the second partial region, the pairs the op- 
posite border systems are very similar Since the border 
systems PeSi-CoSi and CoiSi-FeCoSi are uainterrupled 
senes Ot solid soliu , (he (hrce-pliase eguilibria of the 
liorder system Co,Si-CoSi go over into (hose of the system 
FcSi-FeCoSi The diagram of state and resp. reactions 
occuirtfig in the vanous zones arc discussed and illus- 
trated by photographs of structures M. Hartenheitti 


studied The alloy (Mg » 0 8%) shows notweable «- 2 fidling and rectyataUuatioa structure of 


nickel alloy W O Burgers and J h. Snock. Z 
MetaKkunde 27, 15S-CO(1035).— Hie (200) pole figure n 
detd for a £0% Fc Ni sheet reduced from 0 35 mm to 01 
mm by cold^ollmg This is found to be tn agreement 
with the findings for other face-centered cubic metals and 
IS best described as a scattering about all orientations 
(or which a (135| plane ts parallel to the plane of rolling. 


pansion near 550" T. Katsurai 

The influence o! the third metals on the nortnabzation 
of cast structures of bronze Saburo Katort and Yasushi 
Ogino J Chtm Soc Japan 56, ISOi-WflWS), cf 
preceding ahstrs — To the bronze (Sn »> 10%), 0 6- 
5% Za, Mn, Ag, Kt, Sb. Al. Si. Mg were added, resp . 
and with pure Cu as a standard the differentiat dilatation , . . 

d;shieuh\oy^W'i*ei.VfiA>e'i TVftyn-cswK.exAT-s.sat-BA -aufi. •». va nhit “if. vilfmig i.-.w. 

to accelerate the normalization (homogeruzaiion) of the * recrysui m Hi at IlOO a preferred orienUtion is found 
cast structure hy annealing, while the others retard the with a 1100) plane in the surface ol the sheet and a (100) 
normalization T Katsurai dtrecHon in the direction ol rolling, and not more than 10 

The formation of the graphite eutectic IB the iroo-carhoo ol scatter The same textures were found for a 33% Ni 
alloy Tomo-o Sato and Sciii Kishigori Tetsu-to- alloy and were nel altered by 2 5% Cu, but completely 

llatant 21, 887-93(193.5) —Three kinds of the pure destroyed by tmall amts of Co or At It u suggested 

white pig iron (3 «, 4 03 and A 83% C) were melted that the dtlTeTences in tccrysta texture found among 

la a higb-vacuutn furnace which was specially devised face-eeniertd cubic metals tan be explained by dilleTRices 

with W wire as heating element, and thermal analysis , »n fragmemaiion processes which occur along slip planes 


was carried out The eutectic reaction in the pure Fe C 
system takes place in 3 steps which diSer by 7-10* 
This phenotnenon agrees well wiih Rucr and Gocrcos' re- 
sult, and the change which takes place at (be higher 
temp , la cooling, it due to the formation of the austenite- 
graphite eutectic, and that of the lower temp , to the 
aus(mite-Fe>C eutectic In the spuemeas analyzed, 2 
kinds of eutectics mentioned above were observed under 


during deiormatioa Tbe anisotropy of magnetization 
was observed on thereervstd foil and found to he m agree- 
ment wKb previous work, magnetic susceptibility least in 
the (100) direction. C Derge 

The relation of the rolling and reerysUUizattoa textures 
of uon nickel alloys to their aagnetie propertiea Fr. 
Pawltk. Z MitiUkvnic 27, 100-^1935) —Reversible 
Fe-Ki alloys were prrpd by melting Swedish Fe with Mond 


the microscope Therefore, the corrwtaess of tbe double 0 and by sintering carbonyl Fe and Ki, but no markrf 
■ ^ differences of l^havtor were found. All data are lor a 

4'»% Ni, C0% Fe ‘pecimeo in the rolliog direction For 
SO, 80 and 98 6% reductions the normal combination 
of oneniations was found with a (1121 direction and 
a <tt0) pbue in the direction and plane of rollmg. resp , 
or a (ill) diiection and a (112) platte. With reduc- 
of less than 90% the reciyxtn structure was rr-- 


diagram of the Fe-C system was pomied out. By as- 
sumiBg that tbe degree of disaocn of re,C ui the m^tea 
pig iron decreases as tbe amts of some impurities (Cr. S, 
etc ) contained or of dissolved gasses (If,, N'l, CO, COi, 
etc ) increases, the readiness of (ormattoa of graphite 
eutectic in tbe pig iron taelted in high vacuum was ex- 
plained The mecbanisTu of the formation of the mottled - . , - , - 

* rvCTsed chiH casting was explained by thw dom, above this a texture appeared and became cora- 

Tomo-o Sato ^ plctely ( 100 ) in the rolling direction with (010) in the plane 


assumption 

IrOB-carbon beryllium alloys Marcel Ballay Compt 
rend 201, 1124-6(1933) — From 0 to 4% Be isas added 
to cast irons contg 3-J 45% C, 0 25 Mn, 025 S«, 0 02 S 
aodO 03 P, they were then cast in bars 15 mm indiam. in 
sieved sand A senca averaging 3 2% C and cousKting 
(lu aliseoce of Be) of pearUte cementitc showed on adds 
of increasing amts (up to 3.88%) of Be first sepn of 


of rolling when annealing above 800*. Between this U , 
and that of recrystri , 500’, another uniletd orientation 
was evident. Curves are shown for tbe magnetic and 
tensile properties after the above reductions and for an 
neakng temps between 20’ and 1100*, all of which show 
sharp breaks corTtsyioBdlng to the recrystn temps > with 
addnt differesees dependent upon whether t ‘ ''■■■ 


graphite, then with more than about l%De, an inereasing g recrysld materiaJ is randomly orieated Annealing above 


a complex cementiie contg Be, with more than 
about 2% Be this gradually disappeared until wjib 3A8% 
Be there was scaredy any, in place thereof was B^C 
(perhaps contg a little Fe), which formed gray grains 
often with polygonal outlines attacked by boding HjO. 
but preserved from oxidation when the alloy ts decar- 
bonized at 050° by a film of oxide There was Lule 
change, save a slight decrease with less than 1% Be, jo 


not)’ produced exceptional gram growth and a diitincily 
new preferred orientation with a ilOO) direction in the 
rolluig direction and a (130) plane m the surface Subsc- 
qiHnt cold rollmg of recrystd. mateftal with the cubic tex- 
ture produced no change in this orientation with less 
than 80% reduction, though transition to the normal 
texture (s complete with 90% reduction Reanneating 
this originally cubic material produces no texture for 


hardness of the allOTs as cast or after oil tempering »t ® vtdoetiorix of Jess than 90% Conespooding anomalies 


95^, but with I 43%Beamaikcd increase about 80 and 
«sp , followed by a decrease with more Be uatd 
with 3 88% the hardness scarcely exceeded of 
original cast Fe Addn of Be caused little change in Ac. 
^ C. A.Sdbenad 

^e xystenj tron-eobalt-cobaJt sihcide-frcn silidde 
^ Rosenthal, yfrr* CtsenkniUnv 9, 
^J^(1935) —The lemary system Fe-Co-Si was tludiol 


tounii in the magnetic and tensile properties. Reduc- 
tion ol 60% produces the lonest residual magnetism, and 
special curves are shown for initial material of both the 
random and cubic types cf orientation, the latter having a 
higher iwystn temp extending over a wider range, ac- 
companied by anomalies in the recovery curves for the 
other properties. G Derge 

Rlcket ^oya in the architeeturai field C. F. Geiger 
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anil R. n. Ca^c. /nJ. Ent Chem 27. 113a-2{1035).— 

Color and compn. arc divus«c(t. I'.S R. 

Investigation of special nickel silvers. D. G. Butomo 
.Metallure 10. No 4. 70 87(1935) —Alloys contg Cu 
SI-3. Ni U-6 and Al 1.5-3% were prepd . heat-treated 
and exanid for mtcrostructure and niecli. properties 
Uhen quenchcif from 800’ to 000* these nHo>'a form solid 
siilns and are soft and diieiile After annealing the 
tiiicnched specimens at (lOO® they become hard becansc 
of the pptn of an Al compd The annealed speeunem 
had a tensile strength of 80 kg /s<i mm and an elongation 
of 10%. n W Rathmann 

Phase diagram and magnetic properties of platmum-lron 
alloys L Graf and A Kus-smann Phystk Z 36, 
.514-51(1135) — The object of this work was (1) to det 
the exact course of the magnetic properties., (2) to del 
the eonen rigions within which tin. mtcnnediatc phases 
exist and (3) to det the relation between structure and 
magnetic properties Sixteen alloys eoviring the entire 
eonen range were emplojed lor each sample (he 
coerene force, the satn value and the magneltc trans- 
lormation temp were deld after annealing and after 
(juenelimg from selected tuwps up to 111)0° X-ray 
and micrographic methods wire applied to structure and 
phase^xistencc detns The temp ol the n-y transforma- 
tion of 1 c is gradually lowered hy addn of Pi up to 20 at 
% where y-lc i-, stable at room temp A viry lirgc 
hysteresis exists (0 500°) at this eonen Addn of Pt 
up to 8 9 at. % (solid soln ) increases the sain values of 
o-Pe hy about 10% Tlie lattice paranutcr increases 
somewlial (from si 2 87 to Oo ■ 2 lej A ). Tlic 
alloy eontg. 20 at. % I’t while in the y-pUase at room 
temp, can he tnnsfortned by cooling in lifjuid «if In 
the conen. field 35-CS at. % Pi the alloys (lucnched from 
temps, above 1200* exhibit inicrographicalty a homo- 
geneous y4ohd soln in which an oriented needle fonna- 
tion appears, X-ray structure diagrams indtcaie the 
presence of another lattice beside that of the y-phasc. 
This new phase Is TePt and is bosly-centered cubie with 
Oa ■ 2 SS A The 2 sorts of atoms appear to be ran- 
domly distributed. At 60 at. % Pt FoPi forms al temps 
below 1200* and Is ferromagnetic. The Cune point of 
PePi Is about 4')0*. In (he eonen. field 30-70 a( % 
the alloys exhibit an exlraordmanty wide hysteresis loop 
with coercive forces up to 1800 gauss at a remancnce of 
41XXJ C G.S. and thus whibit a higher magnetic energy 
content than any other knmvn alloy It is considered that 
this large amt. of energy (80,000 erg/cc ) is mtimalely 
eonnectedwiih thestructuraltfansrormation II. A S 

Use of zinc alloys for water and gas pipes and distrfba- 
lion equipment In dwellings R Cazaud and H Petot. 
G/nie Cifil lOS, 31(1934)} U. S Pub jreallh Eng Ah- 
iiraeft IS, W. Gr(Tunc 29, 1935), cf C A 29, 7»23*.— 
Upon exposure of Zn to air or water, the 7n becomes 
coated with a proteetisc lajer of carbonate. With Zn-AI 
alloys conig 5-25% Al this film is s'cryfcnaeiouv and forms 
rapidly. Such allnjs consUt of a mixt of a solid and 
euleclic soln m diflercnt proportions and can be forged, 
cast, roiled, draxvn and annealed at about 300* Thcstnic- 
ttire and mcch. properties of the alloys can be improved 
by the addn. of traces of hfg. Sb and Ti. The alloys re- 
sist corrosion by waters contg. large doses of Cl and O, 
They arc scry siiuahle for meters, os elec, reactions arc 
reduced to a min. The c. m. f . developed between Ni and 
Zn Is negligible. Pipes of 10-100 mm. interior diam 
can be economically constructed from Zn-AI alloys The 
amt. of Pb dissolved bv water varies with the degree of 
aeration; some waters can carry 18-05 mg. of pb per 1. 
and Uipiig water up to 250 mg. Tests on guinea pigs 
show Al and Zn are much less toxic than Cu, and '‘totahn” 
alloys arc 8 times less toxic than Cu. The Zn-AI alloys 
are very suitable tor central healing systems and radiators 
ns they conduct heat better than cast Pc and are un- 
affected by oil, h) drocarbons, ales, and many chemicals. 

tn. V C.R. rellcrs 

XT ^ nV during aging of zine-alloy die castings 

**• Changes m the solid solution of aluminum In zinc and 
their reltbon to dimensional chaegas. M. L. Fuller and 


1 R. L. Wilcox. Am Inst Mining Mil. Ingrs, Inst. 
Metals Div,, Terli Puh No. 057, 13 pp (1935) ; cf. C. A 
28. 0082*. — The dimensional changes that occur in Zti- 
afloy die castings (AST .5f. alloy So. 23) during aging 
and low -temp annealings have been shown to be due to 
changes in the a-pbase These changes arc the segrega- 
tion front, or the rcsoln. of y in, tJic o-pliasc. This re- 
laticmship has been cstd scmicpiantitativcly by a coni- 
- partson of duncnsioml changes calcil from x-ray data on 
“ the phase sirucinre with those changes actually ex- 
perienced The evidence indicates strongly that the ^- 
phasc dccompn plays a minor part, if any, m the aging 
shrinkage of this alloy Rooni-tenip aging of freshly 
cast material resultcil in a segregation of y from a andean 
accompanying shrinkage The anntahng at 150° and 175° 
of castings that had btin dimLnsioiwlly stabihrcd at room 
Ump resufted in the resoln of y into o and a corrcsponil- 
3 ing expansion Com stabilizing annealing of 3 hrs. at 95® 
resulted in a more rapid diplction of the Al content of a 
(ban (akes place during rooin-icnip aging and a corre- 
spondingly more rapid shrinkage Some further change 
in the rt-plnse and further shrinkage look place during 
room-temp aging following the annealing Prolonged an- 
nealing at 93* <2 weeks) incnascd the extent of the aging 
effects during the subsequent room-temp, aging 

C C Mantell 

* A study of lead bronzes with special considerabon of 
manganese as an alloying element J Weeker and II 
Nipper. Z AfefaiJtiiinfe 27, 149-51(1935) —A survey of 
bearing bronzes shows that although Sn is required in high- 
Pb alloys, it ti«c IS objectionable because of the widening 
of the two-phase liquid region, the introduction of the 
3 cutcctotd, and the possible fomiation of stannic ocid. 
A suitable substitute for Sn i» sought in an alloy contg. 
j 30% Pb. Ni reduced the Pb segregation hut gave a soft 
nllc^r Alkalies, oik earths and P had no beneficial 
effects, while Co required prolonged high-tcinp. melting 
and gave pwr phys. properties. Pifty-kg melts contg 
C3%Cu. 30% Pb, 2% Ni and 5% Mn showed no segrega- 
tion under a variety of easting ami cooling conditions, nnd 
no stannic acid was formed. The ftictional and shrinkage 
properties for this Mn-Ni bronze were about the same as 
those for standard white bronzes, vvhile the hardness, 
0 temp, coeff of hardness nnd impact hardness were all 
much better than for standard 8n-bcarmg alloys. 

G Dtrgc 

Porous bronze A Chaplet. Cuitre et hiton 8, 
602-3(1035) — Under certain conditions it may he desira- 
ble to have a porous metal as it has certain advantages, 
lor instance, if the free surface of the metal is to be as large 
as possible so that a gas or n liquid can act upon it, or if 
lubricants have to be incorporated m the metal very mti- 
' mately to reduce friction on the surface. Such metals are 
used for bearings, bushings, valve cocks, etc. They arc 
m.sdc bv olloying the mclnl with another onewhtch co^** 
(altucs out in solidification and creates fine pores or 
interstices belwxen the crystals, e. g., an alloy of 59% 
I’b and 50% Rb begins to sohdily al 4W* and to deposit 
Sb cryslaR A com. porous bronze "oihtc’* is made of a 
mixt of 90% Cu powder and 10% Sn powder which is 
g compressed in steel forms to the desired shape, it is then 
heated to a point miermediatc between the m . ps of the 2 
metals when bronze is formed Tbe pores take up 40% oil 
mvol. so that automotichibneat ion takes place. M. H. 

The corrosion resistance of Hydronahum, especially to 
sea water G Siebel Alutntnium 17, 61.2-7(19.35). — 
Because of their resistance to alkalies, the Mg-Al alloys 
possess an excellent corrosion resistance to sea water, 
which iocraase* witli increasing Alg content Tiic 
9 heterogeneous structure of the east state of high-Mg-Al 
alloys IS practically as resistant to «ra water ns the homo- 
geneous structure. The wTought alloys of Mg-Al be- 
come very temp.-sensitive by cold-deformation, which 
results in a strong, Intercryst. corrosion. A stable stnic- 
ture can, however, be obtained by hcterogencization be- 
low the demixing line. Addns. of Ca, Si, 7n, Ti and Cr 
strengthen the homogeneous state and render these alloys 
safer against corrosion. M. llarleoheim 
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Tbe «reldmg of chronuuin sterls m thtmicfll pUnt S temp atvbicb,wtulethecon)puuonine(%lcoinpd».renmn 
equipment J R Dan^n Con Chfm, 12, unr^uced, tbe cponge iron u about to lump; acuirentof 

S37-6(1'135) — The rods chosen jn oiyaeetylcne wcMinf osidinnf gases t> caused to react mth the preheated 
should be as nearly as possible of the same compn. as the charge so that a portion of the Fe of the sponge is burnt and 
material being wcld^. A smaller flame should be used ^ addni. heat is produced, suflicient for effecting the lump- 
en stainless 'tcels than on ordinary steels to avoid over* * mg of the iron sponge and for producing from the Fe 
heating of the weld X-rai examn and the free-bend osutey and the slag-fortrJng constituents of the ore, which 
method of testing for diictilitj hat c been of great value are flusible by Fe oxide, slags contg. the companion metal 
in checking up on welded products The selection of the . cotnpds and Fe oxides sufiiciently liquid as to sep from 
correct steel and procedure for ivelding for each type of * thelumpingiron; the Fe oxides of the slags arc recent erted 
service are important \V. H. Boynton into lumped iron, nhile the companion metal compds re- 

— mam un^uced, and the slags and lumped iron are jointly 
Performance of refractories used m basic alloy steel removed from the furnace and are subsequently sepd from 


prwiuetion (Soler) 19 Influence of metals tn bleaching ** descn!»d 


(Pettingcr) 2S Selection of lubricants for cotd-roUmg 


Lafayette M. Hughes Bnt 


of strip* steel (Moore) 22 Slajbnle steel in the dyeing -134,800, Sept, 6. 1935 In ehlondamg a roasted sulfide 
industrj (Godber) 25 Philippines a source of chrome ore *** conlg ZnO, the major portion of the ZnO is first 
(Keeler)8 Production and use of high-grade Zn (Bteyer) 3 chlondired, e g , at 80-110'* in an atm. contg. Q. HCl. 


13 Grinding (Uhlinana) 19 Fe-O diagram (Bogafskil) 


, the ZdCJ) being optionally removed, and the o 


2 Rotary-drum app for filtering and dcwaienog slimes then treated in the presence of FciOj with HCl gas tn 

such as those from ores (U S pal 2,031,358)1. Suing substaniialabsence of air and at a final temp, of bclowM 

and sepg fines from crude matenals such as ores (U S pat ** fonn cryst FeCL which is caused to react with the un- 

2,036,318) 1 chlorinated Zn to form FeCl, and more ZnCli To eoin- 

' pleie the formation of chlondes, aT may be passed over the 

Processing latenhc ores Ernest V.". Westcoil (»o treated ©re m eounter-currenl at 25.t-3V)* to decompo s e 

CorastcicL ^ Westcott, Inc ) Bnt 431, ‘siT, Sept. 11, the Fe chlondes and form Fe.O« and Q. the waste gases 

1935 SeeFr. < >5,161 (C. A. 29, 2139’) and Can 3‘>3,343 * from thisstage being utilized m the Ist chlondizmgstep 
(C A. 29. 7938"). Recoeensg metals from oxides. Osterreichisch amen- 

Roasted blende BergwtrLsgesellschaft Georg von Lanische Alagoesit A -G (Konrad Erdmann, inventor) 

Giescbe’s Erben. Gcr. Gls.Cbl, i»pt. 13, 1((3S (O 4(U Austrian H3.U3J. Nor. 25, 1935 (D- 4 Aj). A rant of a 

2.20). The blende in a porous tionagglomerated tom. inetaloxideandCisfcdatregalarmtenrals.msmallquan- 
eas> to leach out, u produced by roastiog a mul. of I titm at a time, to a furtiacc heated to above the h p 
part of crude blende with 5-10 parts of ecetipletely rtasted of the metal at the swting pressure. The conditicmi 

blende contg less than 5% of eulfidic S. are so selected that a npid reaction occurs and areumula* 

Roasting sulfide ores Fdward ?. Fleming (to Amen- « tion of the charge in the furnace is ovpided Also, the 
can Smelting and Refining Co ) Cf. S 2,Ct)C,&.*l, Jan. 7. * furnace is preferably *o constructed that by-products or 


descending ore partielis, rewilimg gases being withdrawn Ahunlanm watte MetallwalrwerVe ErtulSh A -C. 
from a neutral tone at the interface of the concurrent and 0 Cer. 618.731, Sept. 14. 1^5 (O 4(Vi 5020). Alwaste, 


countercurrent treating tones App is described. U. S. especially fod, ts pres-std, or rolled to form a transportable 
2,02u,C22 relates to similar app. and procure to wbwb inaaa. 

the penpfierof velocity of the introduced air and ore is Apparatus for making centrifugal castings aoch as those 

progrcvuicly increased as the air-ore mixt. descends, so of different Steels lians Breicbart. U. S 2.(''3u,457, 

that solids are deposited close to the outer pwnphery of the Dec.31. hlech and operalivedetails 
chamber Cf. C A.29,S3''8'. Casting mold Heraeus-Vacuumschmelre A -G and 

Treating sulfide ores containing xinc, copper and iron UHfaelm Robn Ger. 618,870, Sept 17, 1933 (Cl, 3U. 

Thomas .5. Mitchell (to Hughes Mitchell Presses, Inc ). ^J)l). A mold for dieeasimgis made by sintering powd. 

U S 2,03.5,068, Dec. 24 A sulfide ore such as ooe contg. 7 w’ or Mo cr their carbides. An addn of powd low-m. 
sulfides of Zn, Cu and Fe is mixed with a pb compd «urb metals wich as Fe.NiorCotuay be given, 
as PbS or PbO proportioned for combining snth the sulfate Aluaunotheniue process Wilhelm Sander (to Th 
radical formed during a roasting operation, and the mat. IS CoWschmidt .A.-G ). U. S. 2,034,133, Dec. 10 Alloy- 
roasted to form a product contg the oxide of the desired iageonsUluentssueh asMn, Nt, Cr, Ti, V or W are added 

ore metaJ such os ZcO inieiypersed with Ph sutfate to an afnmmothennic inizt. tn a crucibJe, in admizt. with 

\anous details of treatment are described inert, refractcry, slag forming substances such as .AUOi 

Fusing iron ores Karl Koller and Zsipuond v or slag, and the mat. is apphed as a packing layer abiaut 

Galocsy Fr. 787,484, Sept 23, 1*135 In fusing Fe , ihe tap hole of the crucible to prevent flow of the alumino- 

ores or bnquets contg ores and C in a bla.st furnace, a thermte melt prior to etenpletion of the aluminothennie 

part of the C necessary lor the operation and the O are reactioa (the usual aluminoihermic mixt. being added to 

introduced in the form of a miit. of hot gases prepd m a tbe crucible above the pacVnng layer). .App. is desenbea_ 
combustion chamber connected snih the furnace by com- Metallorgical furnace Levi S Longenccker. U. b 
plete combustion of a fuel with O or air ennehed witb O 3.Q34.C49, D«. 17. \ inous structural, meeh. and opera- 
.A furnace is described. live details 

Treating iron ores containing yanous compamos metals Open-hearth metallnrgical furnace of the rerersing type 


combustion chamber connected with the furnace by com- hletallnrgical furnace Levi S Longenccker. U. b 
plete combustion of a fuel with O or air ennehed witb O 3.Q34.C49, !>«. 17. \ inous structural, meeh. and opera- 
.A furnace is desenbed. live details 

Treating iron ores containing yanous compamos metals Open-hearth metallnrgical furnace of the reyersing type 
Fnednehjohanneen (toFned Krupp Grusonwerk A -G )• Wm W. Henry (to.AmcncanStceland )\ire Co ofN.J )• 
U. S 2.02ti.C>83, Jan. 7. For reclaiming, from frmlerous O U.S 2,P25,I65, Dcc.34 Structural features of a fumarr 
raw materials such as ores, companion metals (su^ as with water<t^ed fuel nozzles. 

Cr, Mn, Mo, etc ) reducible at higher temps than Fc, a Furnace eonstiuebon suitable for open-hearth foraaces 
• Leon T Petit. U 5 2,034,593, Dec. 17. A conitnic- 


mixt of the material with a reducing agent such as com Leoa T Petit. U 5 2,034,593, Dec. 17. A conitru 

minuted waste coke is passed through a metatlurgical Inr- tion is described of bricks «o shaped and arranged as 

Dace fuch a< a rotary tubular furnace tn which tbe charge pco vaf e internal undercut pockets whicJi serve to bold 

IS agitated and preheated up to temps at which rectnrpds place an inner lining of material, «uch as chrome ore t' 

presimt are converted into iron sponge (suiCabtj to faXV- MgO ©r the Lke, re«i'tvnt 1 o attack by ba«»e «u’>statK 
**•50*), then funlirr preheated (suitably to ‘X'O 14fll>*)toa wheahighlj heated 
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Pfltatmp-drum lumace for metallurgical and chemical i Mg to effect coalescence of the Mg particles. Cf. C. A. 
w A o. iv..„ T> 30,715* 

Apparatus for removing lead from rmc bj distillation 
The New Jersey Zinc Co Ger C18,S20, Sept. 10, 19J5 
(Cl 40ki 34 SO) 

Zinc, tin and lead oxide "Sachtlehen” A.*G. fur 
Bergbau und chemische Industrie (Ado!f_ Knis and 
Waldemar Jensen, inventors) Ger. bl8,G85, Sept. 13, 
1935 (Cl 40a 4101) 7n, Sn, PbO and Ag arc obtained 

by heating stag contg these and roasted pyrites in a con- 


ooerations. Metallgcsellschaft A -G (Kurt R. Gohre, 
inventors). Ger. G18.872, Sept. 17, 1935 (Cl. 40a 601). 

Furnace for roasting ores, etc , comprising superimposed 
rotary and stationary hearths Batz-Lrrroslung G m. b 
H. Or.621,190,Nov.2,l935(Cl 40o 4 53) Meansis 
(lescTib-*d for coolmg the upper hearths with air 

Rotating furnace for roasting ores Fried Krupp Gra- 
sonwerkA-G. (Walter Hartwig, mienlor) Ger 618,- 
♦.OO.Sept U,1935(C1 40o 6 01) ^ . 

Furnace for roasMg sulfidic ores and foundry products 
Roc. anon la nouvelle Montagne Ger 618,757, Sept 
10. 1935 (Cl 40a 2 01) 

Crucible furnace suitable for melting metals Furman 
South, Jr , and Oscar E Neuhausen (to Lava Crucible Co 
of Pittsburgh). U S 2,024,707, Dec 17 Vanous 
structural details 


vWer with air-blast nozzles in its base The slag is 
eithermolten or mixed with coke Examples are given 
Apparatus for refining zme by distillation The New 
Jersey Zinc Co Ger 018,873, Sept 17, 1Q35 (Cl 40o 
34 80) 

Bearing materials Leadiziug Co Bnt. 434,277, 
Aug 2b, 1935 In a composite beating element having a 


Apparatus for fusing metals rnrique O Touceda (to 3 facing member of a hardened Pb alloy contg not less than 
.... TT... — r'. \ ir c riMi 95% Pb bonded to a metallic body or backing member, 

the bonding medium or solder consists of a Pb alloy contg 
20-30% Sn The Pb alloy of the facing member is hard- 
ened by the presence of Ca, Na or other alkali or alk earth 
metals, "Satco” and "1 rary” metals and "Bahnnietall” 
being especially soitable The surface of the backing 
member is covered with a corrosive flux, e g , an aq 
sola contg 60-75% ZnCb, and dipped in the moltea 
* solder which is tnaincamed at 340-370® The hardened 
Pb alloy IS then cast against it at not less than 480® 

Produemg pipe from skelp Walter T Mahla and 
James L. Mauthe (to National Tube Co ) US 2,- 
025,()01, Dec 17 In a process involving heating skelp 
m a furnace and then passing it through a weldmg bell, 
heated air and a mixt of air and 0 are successively applied 
to the edges of the skelp after leaving the furnace and be- 
j fore passage tbrougli (he welding lien, to avoid undue 
bnrmng 

Pipes or tubes from skelp Julius L Sussman. U. S. 
2,024,485, Dec 17 App and various operative de- 
tails are described, involving the use of elec current for 
heating and weldmg the skelp 
Pipes and tubes from pierced billets Bryant Bannis- 
ter. U. S 2,025,140-7-8, Dec. 24 Various details of 
app and operation 

Hard Immg metal for Imisg steel tubes, etc. Frederick 


Consolidated Car-lleating Co ) U S 2,024,615, 
Dec 17 An app is described in which a spectral im- 
age of an enclosed blank such as one m an electrically 
heated furnace is formed outside the enclosure to indicate 
the incidence of fusion 

Apparatus (with a vertical reaction chamber) for roastmg 
fines such as ttose of pyntic ores Wm J Burgoyne 
and Henry J Cordy (to General Chemical Co ) U. S 
2,025,799, Dec 31 The finely divided material is intro- 
duced into the upper end of the app and suspended in an 
oxidizing gas Vanous structural and operatii e details are 
desenbed 

Furnace for heating metal strip before rolling Detnag 
A-G. Ger 621,199, Nov 2. 1935 (Cl l 8 c. 6 W)) 

Oil-fired two-chamber furnace for annealing and 
haxdenmg reamers and like tools Carl Stiefcl Ger 
l>21,040,Oct.31,1935(Cl 18e 5 10) 

Annealing furnaces Siemens-Schuckertwerke A.-G 
(Johann Schnepf. Otto GGnther, Rudolf Orundmann and 
Heinrich W’assner, inventors) Ger 618,821, Sept 10, 
1935 (Cl 40J. 2 40). Rollers for conveying metal ob- 
jects through annealing furnaces arc made from steatite 
heated to COO-700® The steatite may be mixed with 
kaolin or feldspar. 

Conveyer shaft (or high-temperature furnaces such as 
those used for heat-treating meuls Oliver K Carpenter o 
(to Duraloy Co ). U S 2,(134,624, Dec. 10 Structural 
andmech details 

pfrometnc device suitable for use with air mains of 
blast furnaces Howard A Dyrns (to National Tube 
Co). U. S 2,026,015, Dec 17 Structural details of a 
device with a thermocouple 

Carbunzmg box for use In heat-treating furnaces 
Henry H. Hams U S 2,026,311, Dec 31. End parts 
of a carburizing box are formed of castings of relatively 7 
bigb-Fe-content alloy and central portions of the box walls 
and bottom are formed of flexible sheet metal of relatively 
low-Fe-conlent alloy. Various structural details are de- 
scribed. 

Slag deflector for furnaces Fred J Cbatel. U S 
2,026,270, Dec. 31. Structural details 

BlastdiOTace slag. Vercinigte Stahlwerke A -G 


Kormann and Walter P Hirsch (to Industrial Re- 
search Laboratories, Lid ) U. S. 2,Cf25,000, Dec 24 
Cast iron of a C content of 2-5% is melted in contact with 
borax and in the presence of Si and extraneous C and the 
material is mamtained in molten condition for from about 
an hr. to several hrs to cause absorption of B to the 
amount of 0.15-4 0% of the metal 
Metal surfaces Bozel-Maletra (Soci 6 l 6 industnelle de 
produits cbiraiques) Fr 780,225, Aug 29, 1935 
hfetal surfaces are made resistant to wear and seizing by 
coating them with Co in any manner 

Apparatus for removing scale from hot wheels, etc , 
donog rollmg by scrapmg Amos G Cole U. S. 
2,024,993, Dec. 17 Struciural, mcch. and operative 
details 

^ck^g met^ bla^s_ Walter Heimberger. Ger 


Gef- 921, 282, Nov 4, 1935 (Cl , 618,614. Sept. 12, 1935 (Cl 48J 201); Fr! 786,191, 
blMt-fumace slag Aug. 28. 1935 The pickling acid consists of a mineral 


are improved by mtroducing silica into the furnace .. » 
pomt below the tuyires This is preferably effected by 
blowmg sand into the furnace. 

Magnesium. Oesterreichisch amcrikanische Majmesit 
A.-G. Fr. 787,476, Sept. 23, 1935. Powd. Mg is wetted 
with hydrocarbon oils which are removed by beating in an 
inert or reducing atm and metallic Mg is produced hi 
compact form by heating the r ‘ 


acid of less than 6 % conen and contg m soln. up to 5% 
of a salt with a different anion and whose cation is a less 
noble metal than that to be pickled The bath is heated 
to above 50*. Thus Fe is pickled in a bath contg HNOj 
1 and MgSO, 2%. or HCl or H,SO, 1 and KNO, or NaNO, 
2 % 

rnmnart frtrr,, h-r . 1 ,. Trcatii^ metal sheets, etc. Bethlehem Steel Co Bnt. 

lessened by subjecting them to mech stram and prevent- 
ing their reversion to their onginal state upon heating and 
subsequent cooling by subjecting them to iiiech strain 
dunng the cooling while still above 70(1®P , preferably nt 


pletely re-evapg. and condensing 

Metallic magnesium Fntz Hansgirg (to American 
Magnesium Metals Corp ) U. S 2,025,740, Dec 31 
Mg vapor such as that produced by the theniial reduc- 
tion of MgO by C and H is condensed to obtain solid Mg 
m finely dinded form and the latter is then heated with a 
nonoxidizing gas such as H to nearly the b. p. of metallic 


about 750®!-. 

Nitriding metal articles 
Leeds A Northrup Co ) 


Lorenz Staiiiiiiberger (to 
f S 2,025,1.34, Dec J-| 
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lor impaninK high surface hardness with a smoothly 1 Kormdums steel Wm. C. Chancellor (to National 
continuous and substantially linear hardness-depth char- Tube Co). U S 2,025,010, Dec. 17. The steel is 
acteristic, the temp of the load in a nilndinit atm w heated to a temp slightly above the crit. temp, range, 
mamtamed substantially const at about 4b5-&}0* (or a cotded to a temp below the ent range and, during cool- 
certam period and suhsequently, during a substantial Ing through the ent range and while above Us trJnsforma- 
portion of ilie total nitriding perioil, ii increased to about tion temp , is subjected to alternate tensile and compressive 
b00-d50® App IS ifcscrilied for control of the process. sircsscselTecting a slight reduction in area 
Rolling sheet metals Howard G Mellvried (toAmen- Dephosphonzation and desulfurization of steel. Soc 
can Sheet and Tin Mate Co ) US 2,025,002, Dec 17. - d'^lcctrocliiniie, d'ilectroiiiitallurgie et des stci(ries <lec- 
In vporhmg a thin and relatively wide metal strip, it is * inqiics d’Ugme Tr. 7S0,3Sfl, &pt 2, 1935 The steel 
moved through a single-stand cold rolling mill at a linear is beaten up with a very oxidizing fluid slag contg, one or 
speed of at least 400 ft per mm , the cross-sectional area more free liases in large excess, the operation being carried 
o! the scrip is rediKcd at least 35% on its first pass, and is out sons to obtain a reciprocal penetration and so that the 
further reduced at least an addnl 35% while confining slag retains Us strongly basic character. The fluidity is 
the material to not more than three passes after the first bblaincd by adding fluxes such as fluorspar, SiOj or TiO> 
pass App IS described Thus a (lug may be used contg lime 45, SiOi 20, Te oxide 

Rolling fails, etc Herman J. van Uoyen Bnl l‘t,MnOt0andfluorsparl0% 

434,965, Sept 12, 1035 Rails arc made from steel 3 Working metals such as copper on steel Frank L. 
with lamellar-pcarlitic structure contg C less than 0 9, Antiselt (to Coppenreld Steel Co) U. S 2,020,005, 
Mn 0 0-0 Sand Mo up to 0 3%, the work cooling to about Jan 7. For making a coherent, integral mass of metal 
1000° before the final rolling pass so that it leaves that pass from a scries of layers such as Cu-coaled steel, portions of 
at below OIX)’ and retains said structure. The steel may each layer are suecessivily compacted to refine the grain 
contain Cr 0-0 5, W CM) 7 and (or) V (M) 2, in whteli sinicture, kaving intermediate portions m their original 
case the Mei may be reduced to about 0 6% Si 0 2-0 3 coarse grained stale to anchor the layers together, and 

and P and S below 0 04% may also be present the layers are annealed so that the intrusive effect of the 

Preventing formation of blisters in heat treatment of compacted portions extends to adjacent layers, wiping 
aluminum and its alloys Philip T Stroup (to Aluminum 4 out boundaries and uniting the l^crs App. is described 
Co of America). U. S 2,024,751, Dee 17. Dlistcriog Annealing steel Vercmigte Stahlwerkc A -G (Franz 
due to gas fonnation IS prevented by treating the molten Ciscnslecken. inventor) Gtr. C2I,346, Nov. 5, 1035 
metal, prior to casting, with about 0 0^5 0% of Na fluo- (Cl. I&. 8.60). In stccl-annealmg processes m which a 

borate nonoiidizmg gas, t. g , coke-oven gas, is used to prevent 

Heaf treatment of malleable iron eastings Cyril S. oxidation, the gas is first passed at 250-400* over a 

Smith (toBattellc Memorial Institute). U. b 2,024,014, catalyst contg. Cu and (or) Ni, and then dried Traces of 

Dec 10 Malleable iron castings contg Cu 00-5% Ointhegasarethusremoveil 

are heated to about 700-630°, cooled at a rate greater than < Stainless steel Fabien C. L Rcicbat and Jutes L. A 
approx 25° per hr to about 400-000* and, without fur- Rocliat. I'r. 767,234, Sept 19, 1933 The steel con- 

ther cooling, mamtamed at a temp wubm the latter tains Fe 73 lS-71.13, C 0 1-0 12, Cr 10-16, Ni 0, Co 

range for a sufTicient time (whicli may he about 4 hrs ) 0 3. Ag0 25,AtO 5 and Mg 0 3% 

to produce a substantial increase m hardness Cf C A. Weld steel. I G. Farbenmd. A -G (Otto Ileusler, 
29,3644' Inventor). Ocr. 618,950, Sept. 10, 1935 (Cl 184.4). 

Heat treatment of chromium alloy steels 1 redenck Small shot or puddled 1 e is pocketed with the inter* 
M Becket and Russell Franks (to Lleciro hfetallurgical slices filled with a mist of metal powder and a substance 
Co ) US 2,024,561. Dec 17 I crritic steels contg giving ofl an indi&ereel or reducing gas and pressed at 
Cr about 4-30, C not over about 025% and Ti at least 6 seelding temp In an example, the filling mat. may be 
about 4 times Che C concent and not more than 4 times the powd Fe obtained by dceompn. of FC ottde, chloride or 
C content plus about 1 5% are heated to about 700-1000°, carbonyl and NH.Cl or colophony 

held at such temp, for about an hr and then cooled to Higti-chrome steel Lewis B. Lmdemuth (to Moa 
roomtemp. Bay Co) US 2,026,183, Dec 31 Chrome-iron 

Treatment of metals or alloys, particularly steel, with is blown m a basic eonverter to a point where most of 
heat and supersonic waves Soc. d’exploitation des the ^ is accumulated m the slag as oxide, and a charge 
proc4d6s Mahoux Ger. 621,200, Nov. 2, 1933 (Cl. 18c consisting of the converted slag and a sufficient quantity 
8 60). Sec Fr. 695,045 (C A 2S, 1792), 700,049 (C A. of the blown metal to produce the desired product is 
25, 3304), 38,999 (C. A. 26, 1605) and 39,916 (C A 27, ' melted and refined under nonoxidizing conditions in a 
698) basic furnace in which reducing agents such as ferro-Si or 

Magnetic iron and steel Heihachi Kamura U. S Alareadded totbeslag todeoxidizetbeCrmit. 

2,026,390, Dec. 31. Carbonless reduced iron is mixed Hard alloys. Anton Kratky. Austrian 143,037, Nov. 

with high-F reduced iron produced by II reduction from 25, 11^5 (CL 404) In the manuf. of bard alloys by 

Fe ore high in I’, and the rnixC is melted with a small sintermg bard carbides and (or) nitndes with 5-20% ot an 

addn of Si and Ti auxUiary metal of lower m. p , e. g , Fe, Co, Ni or Cr, 

Cementmg steel and iron Hugo Hanuscb (to E. F use cs made of a system where thin layers of the alloys are 

Houghton & Co ) U S 2,025 050,060 24 Acompu g successively prepd and superimposed A thm layer of 

molten at cementing letups and contg material capable the powd alloy components is first spread on a support 

of supplying C to the metal at such temps is formed of heated to a temp somewhat below the m p of the 

an alkali metal cyanide such as NoCN about 8, NaCl auxiliary metal, e. g , 1000-1200°, and sufficient pressure 

about 62-65, KCl 18-19 and an activated C of low com- is applied, e g , by a roll or stamp, to form a coherent 

bustibihty about 8% An app is described, layer Another thin layer of powd. alloy components 

Steel Farl C Smith (to Uepubhc Steel Corp). is then applied, and the process is repeated until a mass^ 

U S 2,025,425, Dec 24 After making Bessemer steel the recpiii^ thickness is obtained The products may be 
contg about 0 05% Mn, about 1 25% of Mu is added homogenized by heating them for some time. The proc- 

to the steel while it is being poured into a ladle, and 4-7 9 ess is effected in taciia or In a reducing gas The sup- 

lbs of sidcrife per ton of steel is also added daring the port may be of Fe, IV or C, and may or may not, as de- 

pounng, to produce a steel which can be readily machined sired, be removed from the finished products App is 

Steel Mannesmannrohren-Werke (Wilhelm Ber- desenbed in which the alloy layers are built up on the 

natzky, inventor) Ger 621,345, Nnv. 6, 1935 (Cl ISd inner surface of a rotating ring 

2.20). For making pressure welded containers, tubes. Hard alloys Alfred Kropf. Ger. 621,191, Nov. 2, 

etc , required to withstand pressure, use is made of steel 1035 (Cl 404 17) Addn to 564,203 (C. A . 27, 915) 
prepd. byafusionprocessandcontg C up in about 0.2 and and 011,934 (C. A. 29, 6803'). Suiuble material* are 
W 0 1-0 7% (uMd together to peld alloys of the compn W 5-73, 
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Gold illoys W C Ileraeus, G m b II. Gcr 621,- 
162, Nov 2, 1035 (Cl -106 4) Hard alloys capable of 
being cast contain Au up to 20, Cd, Mo and (or) W up to 
6, and AI, Mg, Sn, Zn, Cr and (or) Mn up to 10%, the 
remainder being Pd and Ag, vitli or williout up to 3% 
of P or Si. Tile hardness of the allojs may be raisM by 
chilling them from 900® or more and iIku reheating to 'WO- 
700° Sp alloys are described 
Magnesium alloys Roy C Paine (to Magnesiuni 
Development Corp ) US 2,026,58'), Jan 7 Alloys 
which have good resistance to corrosion contain hlg to- 
gether with Pb 0 5-22 and Cd 1-10% U S 2,020,500 
relates to alloys of Mg mth Pb 0^22 and Al 1-15% 
U S 2,020,50! relates to alloys of Mg with Pb 0 5-22, 
Al 1-15 and Sn 1-15% U. S 2,026,502 relates to alloys 
of Mg with Pb 0 5-22, Al 1-15, Mn 0 1-1 and Ca 0 1-2% 
All these alloys arc resistant to corrosion Cf C A. 29, 
3640* 

Nickel-chronuum-calcium alloys David P. Xloore 
U S 2,026,243, Dec 31. Alloys which may be nsM for 
lamp filaments or in making stainless steel contain Ni33 3- 
95, Cr2 5-33 .3 and Ca2 5-33 J%, 

Coatmg metal sheets with Uo IVm. E Taylor (to 
American Can Co ), U. S 2,020,598, Jan 7 For re- 
moving impurities from oil used in a tin-coatmg app , the 
oil eontg impurities is transferred to a cleaning device 
such as a filter, and the purified oil is heated and returned 
to Ihecoatingapp App isdcscrtbed 
Coating metal sheets by use of a molten tin bath 
Henry W Nieman (to Bethlehem Steel Co ) US. 
2.025,768, Dec 31 IntheuseofamoltcnSabath, molten 
metal is continuously remosed from the bath, cleansed 
and returned to the bath App is described 
Testing and arrangiQg cugaetic matenals such as steel 
blooms Wilbur H Armacoit (to Superheater Co). 
H. S 2,034,660, Dec 17. App and various operative 
details are desenbed 

Weldmg electrodes The Bntish Thomson-Houston 
Co Ltd Bm. 434,624, Sept 3, 1935 The electrodes 
are provided with a flux coatmg compnsmg a baking 


1 member impregn-nted with a flux eontg 10-60% of ilmen* 
ite (I) A suitable flux consists of I 21, feldspar 39, 
liquid Na silicate 31 and a deoxidizing material, e. g. 
Pe-Mn, 9% 

Coat^ welding rod Willier B Miller (to Oxweld 
Acetylene Co ) U. S 2,024,901. Dec. 17. A core such 
as one of ferrous metal is provided with a coatmg eontg 
stag-forming materials C3-9S, a coal such as cannci coal 

j about 2-25% and a binder such as water glass 

Welding rod suitable for forming hard facings on metal 
articles Wm A Wisslcr and Wilber B hliUer (to 
Haynes Stellite Co). U. S 2,024,992, Dec 17. A core 
of ferrous metal ts provided with a coating eontg flux 
material, metallic compds . carbonaceous matenal and 
metallic alloys formed of C 3-5, Mn 10-25, Si 0 1-3 0, Cr 
30-45 with the balance principally Pe 
Rod suitable for welding with an oxyacetylene flame. 

3 John J Crowe (to Air Reduction Co ). U S 2,026,418, 
Dcc.3t Anlealtoyisuscdcontg Cless thanO 3, Nil-4, 
V 0 05-0 5. Mn 0 4-1 2and Si 0 1-0 45% 

Apparatus for electric welding of matenals such as 
springs and eleetncal contacts Conrad L PfeilTer (to 
Western Elec Co ) U. S. 2,024,597, Dec 17. Stnic- 
tural.mccb andoperativcdctails 
Welding iron and steel alloys containing manganese. 

4 John H. Hall (to Taylor-Wharton Iron Sc Steel Co ) 
U. S 2,026.467, Dec 31. Iron or steel alloys eontg lln 
10-15% and C 1 O-I 4% are welded by use of a weldmg 
alloy of iron or sled eontg Mn 10-15, Ni 1-5% aud less C 
than the parent stock U. S 2,026,4CS relates to a weld 
rod. for weldmg austenitic Mn steel articles, consisting of 
austenitic Mn sled having air toughening properties and 
eontg Si about 0 5-2 5% 

. Solder Carl Wundcrle (16% to Prank A Hunter). 

^ U S 2,025,323, Dec 24 Molten lead 12 ox in a crucible 
IS treated with 0.25 gram of NH.Cl and stirred to sep 
impuniies such as compds of As, Pe and Cu which col- 
lect at the surface and are removed, Sn 8 13 ox. ts added 
andDi087ox i< subsequently added 
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The action of thiocyanogen on unsaturated hydro- 
carbons A Krassilcbik. Ann eombushblti hmtdes 10. 
923-87(1933) — By double decorapn. between n>(NO»)t 
and KSCN, pure Pb(SCN}i is obtained which, after 
drying tn vacuo over H|SO,, is suspended in AcOJI 
made HjO free by rcfluxmg with AcjO Upon addn of 
Br, (5CN)i (I) IS formed, and its solo is filtered ofl. 7 
Solns 0 1 N or weaker arc stable Weighed amts, of 
unsatd hydrocarbons are dissolved in the AcOH solo of 1. 
and after reaction, the excess 1 is titrated with K{ and 
NaiSsO, With 300% excess I, the reaction js bimol 
and IS practically complete in ICMO hrs , with absorption 
from 60-05% of tlieoreticaf, depending on the hydro- 
carbon Some hydrocarbons, like stilbene, do not react 
at all The addn of I is not as regular as that of I, and is ^ 
greatly influenced by traces of Cl or Br. The vanation 
in rate of addn of I may be used tn fractionate mixts of 
olefins G. Calingaert 

Atomic equilibria m the molecules of hydrocarbons of 
the senes CH CCH:R E F. Zeberg J. Ctn. Chem. 
(U. S S R ) S, 1016-19(1035), cf J.Russ Phys -Chem 
Soc. SO, 161(1018) — Vanous expts on the heating of 
CH,CICnClCH,Ph. ba, 136-8®, b 242-5®, and CHiBr- 
CllDrCHjPh, bi 137-8®, with ale. and solid KOIl under 9 
pressure and in the water bath under atm and neg pres- 
sures gave only mclhylphenylacetylcne (I), b ISM®. 
The results indicate the instability of the mtermediate 
phcnylallene and the instantaneous isomerization of 
henzylaeetylcnc to I Chas BtaiK 

Dimerization of 1,3 butadiene S Lebedev and S 
Scrgienko Compt rend acad rci U. R S S 79-S2 
(19.t3) — rraetionation of the dimer formed during the 


Ibermat polymerization of 1,3-butadieee yields mamly 
t-<lhen^-3-<yciohextne (I), bm 129 5-30 5*. A small 
amt of a monocyclic hydrocarbon isomcnc with I is also 
obtain^ Dromination of I yields 2 isomeric tetra- 
bremt4es,c%s (JJ), m. 74—5®, and leans (III), m 101 5-2 5®. 
The bydrocarbons generated from II and III proved identi- 
cal with the original diraenc product and with I I and its 
isomer shown© tendency to further polymerization 

W J. Peterson 

ThesynthesLS of the denvatlTes from 2,4-dicliloro-2-bu- 
teoe The use of by-products from the synthesis of chloro- 
prene A. 1.. Klcbanskil and K. K. Cbevuichalova 
Stntet Kauchui 1935, No 6, 16-21 WI) 2,4-rhchIoro- 
2-butene (1) was treated with a 15% excess of 24-50% 
ale- KOH, by stirring for 4 hrs on a water bath (60-70®) 
The product of reaction was sepd from salts and frac- 
tional^ ta vacuo and was collected at 62-64® at 40 mm ; 
it had the following consts . dJJ 0 7929, b” 1.4382, 
mot refraction 36 05, Cl 26 07%, C 64 01%. H 8 01%, 
O 11 H- EtO no 99 70% of theoretical value, formula 
CiHiiOCi (Et ether of 2-chloro-2 buten-l-ol) : it did not 
polymerize. (2). I was treated with 15% excess of 
15-20% NaiCO,, by slimng for 2 hrs on a boiling water 
bath liic product of reaction is a chloro ale. (chloro- 
bntenol) (11), it was distd at 90-110® (yield 70^%), 
and bw 93®, d’S 1 106, «*,? 1 4652, mot refraction 26 04. 
a 32.8%, C 45 33%. H 6 47%, O 15 40%. formula 
C,H,Oa, It did not polymerize (3). To establish the 
ale. group in H a lanthate was obtained by adding the 
theoretieai anit of KOII to the H with stimog for 30 
mms a^ beating on a water bath KOH was in a sus- 
pension; sntb the addn. of a 20% excess of CSi, a cryst 
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opt. of xaathate was formed, the latter was dried m *ir or ’ fonmc aoda over MnO at 3.30-75 resulted m <0-5% 
at const, temp, of 3i>'40®. The reaction proceeded as dccylaldehydc. . . 7 i i 

foltowj- CH.Ca.CHCHflH +KOH + CSi-ESiCOCII.- Ptodnction of sonyMdohydo add noaji alcotol R. 
CH CClile + KiO. The restiltic? aantbate was sol Shagalova ilaMhatno Zhtrovoe DeU3 ll,4.:^^{iJiJ ). — 

m water and ale.; it contained Cl 17 C%. S 31.29%, The Hesse method of production of nonylaldehy* (i) 

at 142* It chanzed from yellow to a darker color, itcanbe and nocyl ale (H) by fusmsundecylenic acid with KOH to 

used for dotation (efjuals the K. Et lanthate) <4} give pelar^onsc acid (III), redacm? the Et pelarjoaatc 

The water sola, of KOir (15% in escess) was treated with with N’a in abs ale to Il^d oiidizing the latter to I. 

n. heated on a water bath, and I was yradually added with ^ was modified by reducinjf HI in the f^esence of a i^O 
stirrmff The reaction was completed in 4 hrs _ The catalyst ^ ' *• - 


product of reaction was washed with water, dried over 
CaOi and distd tn rtcuo (yield &)-90%) The consts 
of the resultms dichlorodibutenyl ether were bio 142®, 
Cl 26 9%. d?S 1 171, n’lJ 1 4S60, mol. refraction 50 11. 
formula CiHuOOi The product did not polymenze 
(.5). I was passed through a china pipe ova silica fel ai 
245-75®, over Glukhovskaya clay at 240-60® and 250- 
SnO® and over molten KOH at 285-150® In all eases : 
chloroprene was obtained (yield 17-24%), with the 
foUowins consts bi» 26®, dJJ 0 9373, nV 1 4370 

A Pesloff 

Synthesis of a.d-dichlorobntadicne and its polytaenaa- 
tion. A L Klebansku, A S Volkenshtein and A P 
Orlova J Gen Chem (U S S R ) S. 12.55-67(1935) — 
Attempts to obtain CH, CHCCl CHCl (I) from CH, - 
CHC CH (II) directly with ShCli in the presence of 
Sba. (cf Chem Ind 2S. No 1, 22(1911)) and by ireat- 
m^ n with a «oIn of CuCl,, CuCl and NH^Cl or FeCU, 
CuCl and NH.Cl resulted in little I and considerable 
tetramcr and tetrachloride The best results were ob- 
tained by converting n with NaClO to CHi CHC CCI 
(m) and this with HCl to 1 under the foUowmg opti* 
mum conditions HI, h 5o-7®, dj lOCI, dj® 10014, 
1.4691, II. R. 23 61, eaaltation 0 64, was obUmed in 


The 


I of high punty with tO-5% yield 
methixl of reducing 1 to II is being mvestigated C. ». 

Production of hydroc&oaeUal. O Khol'mer. Maxto- 
boltio Zhtrovoe Delo 11, 379-80(191.5) — The bisulfite 
compd of citronellal was hydrated and then decompd. 
with NaOH, giving 50% of pure hydrocitronellal 

Chas. Blanc 

Addihon cf hydrogen hrosaide to topic and double 
hoods Ciidecynoic, cndeceiioic and lO.ll-epozyundecoic 
acids P L Hams and J C Smith J. Chem. Soc. 
193S, 1572-6, cf C A 29. 7278* —Passing HBr-air 
through CH C(CH,),CO.H (I) m C«H, contg BrO,H 
f<jr 3 hrs at 0® gives as the mam product ll-broino- 
nndccenoic acid (II), m the presence of PhNH,, 33, 27 
and 18% of I remained after 3, 5 5 and 8 hrs , resp., the 
mam fraction b, ■ 151-7® and m 12 1®. Identification 
of the products of the reactions depends on the constitu- 
tion of the Br acid, m 41 5®, assumed by Krafit and 
^Idis {Bet 29, 2232(1896)) to be trosf-II The follow- 
ing considerations give a clear indication of the constitu- 
tion The product of incomplete catalytic reduction 
does not contain lO-bromoundccotc aetd (HI) and al- 
though the 11 -isomer was not tsolated, its presence was 
m^cated by the cryoscopic behavior of the mat , com- 
plete reduction gives undecoic and, the Br atom c 


57% yield 'hy mechaaicaUy shakmg for 'l6 hrs H with $ » reduce The formation of solid sofns. 

KaOClcootg 15%NiOH Several months after this work 
was completed Jacobson and Carothers (C A 23, 95*) re- 
ported that by a similar process they obtain^ III m 
10% f»M« poeresstag esuaaelf eipI<J*ive properties 
This may be eaplamed by contamination of their product 
with a dmvs. of C,n, I, bm 60-5®, d{S 1.207, nV 
IJiOTS.M.R.SO 47(obs ),29 472 (calcd ).exattatioo0 99. 
was obtained m 56% yield when 119 g HCl(d 1 19) $atd 
with HCl to 5i5-3% conen. was treated with 30 g HI, ^ 

23J2g. CuCl and 4 g, NH.Ct and then allowed to stand for 
16 hrs. I IS spontaneously polymerued to a rubber-hke 
polymer which on vulcanization gives an ebonite-like 
substance. Twenty literature references C. B 

Organic vanadium compounda I A V Kirsanov and 
T. V. Sazonova. / Cen Chem (U S S R.) 5. 956-62 
(1935) — (iso-AniO),VO reacted with PhMgBr, givmg 
Phj and some cirg- V emipds which could oot be tschted 7 
(cl. Vernon, C. A . 25. 5897) The rot craction of MeJfgl 
and (iso-AmO)iVO produced C,)!, aid no org V' compds 
(BzO),VOH, (o-KOC,H.CO,),\OH, (o-H,NC.H«CO,),- 
VOn and (CH,CO,),5rOH were prepd by the interaction 
of a H,SO, solfi <i( V**"*" with the Na salts of the acids 
Chas BLuic 

The reversible splitting of organomercuric cyanides 
with hydrogen chloride Ldward Carr. lima Slate Cell. 

J, Sci. 10, 61-3(1935). — The electron-sharmg ability of 
org radicals (cf. C. A . 21. 2657) may s<rfve as a basis for 
systematizmg org. chemistry. This ability can be meas- 
ured by ionizations or equilibria. Klmrasch defines 
electronegativity on the basis of ureversihle splitting of 
organo-Hg compds. (cf . C. A . 26, 1589) . Both RHgCN 
and RKgR were split with IICI. The former, a reversible 
reaction, measures a different property of the RHg bond 
than does the latter, an irreversible reaction. Decompn 
temps were found by heatmg to darkenmg. Cotnpan- 
son of results shows that thermal decompn. and irreveisible 
decompn. with HCl measure the stability of the C-Hg 
r. E. Brown 

Production of decylaldehyde. O. Osipova, ifasloboino 
ZhiretoeDeU 11, 278-9(1935).— Dtstn. of fusel Oils gives 
of * residue contg. 13% fatty acids with about 
06% capnc acid. Passmg a vapor mtrt. of capnc and 


With the ll-Br acid and of a eutectic system with m 
radicates great similarity of structure with II. Adds, of 
HBr to tmdecesoic acid (IV) m CS,, CHCl, and CCI4 is 
sessiuve to "oiidants”, unless traces of EtOH are 
removed from CHCb. the solvent acts as an anUozidant 
and gives mainly HI In the absence of EtiO, BzQjH 
has an immediate catalytic effect on sddn to IV, 19,11- 
Epoxyundeceie aetd (V), ro. 4.5.5*, results m 23-^% 
yields from IV and fizO-H u ligrom at SO®; HBr gives a 
mut. of broTOohydnns. From a mat of IV and V m 
ligroto, HBr at 0® ppts the ll-Br denv. of IV. In these 
renettoDS cone of the catalysts is effective in the absence of 
mol. 0-. V IS not an intermediate m the formation of the 
ll-Dr denv. of IV C. J. West 

Preparation m a high state of punty of long -chain com- 
pounds, in view of the detennmahon of their energy eon- 
tents 1 Oleic acid. L. KefSer and J H. McLean. 
f. See Chem Ind 54, 362-7T(:933>,- cf. C. A. 29. 
6209* — ^The thorough purification of oleic acid is de- 
scribed The Pb salt method fads to remove the fiml 
J-4% of satd. impurities. The use of Pb(O.Ac)i m large 
eacess of the quantity required for the ppta. of the satd. 
acids does not render the sepn. more effective. Tbc 
rccrysta of the Li salts from 5 vols of 80% ale. can re- 
move completely the higher unsatd nnpunties, but 10-12 
recrystns are needed to secure that result. The low- 
boiling as well as the high-boilmg satd esters which con- 
taminate the esters of oleic a«d can be removed to wiUun 
0.2-0J% by repeated fractional distn under very much 
reduced pressure. The higher unsatd. esters cannot be 
removed thus In the case of esters of oleic acid w^ch 
have "aged” by keeping for long perils, complete 
(although possibly very wasteful) recovery may beeffe«ed 
„ - by fractional distn., especially when combmed with a 

^ preheatmg treatment at a temp, just below the b. p of 
the ester. Oleic acid free from Imoleic acid, and the 
esters prepd. from it, are much less susceptible to ran- 
cidity changes than samples which contain impurities 
of a highly satd. natnre Improvements in the app. re- 
qmred for the most effective fractional distn. of fatty esters 

— d^bed W. J. Peterson 

T. P. Hilditch. Chemistry &• Industry 

effli-r atiH \f-T -.,.1 .. \ •' 


01«c acid. _ „ 

1935, 1009 — Keffler and McLean (precedmg abstr.) a 
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criticized for tbeir failure to acknowledge the work of 
others in the prepn of pure okic acid Drocklesby and 
Densiedt (C A 25, SSSJ) haie described and illustrated a 
form of Bruhl receiicr winch is the same in principle as that 
presented by K and M W J l*eterson 

Kelahoo between keidity tod tsutooiensm IV 
The role of the cyano group T Arndt, If Scholz and 
Frobel Ann 521,95 121(1'»15), cf C A. 29. 1816* — 
NCCHAcCOiMc (I) coniams 1-32% of cnol (Br titra- 
tion). depending upon the temp (—12* to2()*), with 
Cn.Ni it yields 2 Me dcrivs . in 7G* (H) and 07-8* 
(lU). the latter being NCC( CMcOMe)CO,Mc (Schmitt, 
Bull soc chm 31,3n(ltim)). both give NCC(.CMe- 
NHOCOsMe with 2 N NH.Oll, heating II at 130-5* 
(or 3 5 hrs gives III, indicating eis-trans isomerism p- 
McC,H.S(>.CH,CN (IV) gives no color with I eCb, docs 
not add Dr and is sol in 2 At NajCO, only on heating, it 
does not react with Cff/N, on heating for 14 days, hut lo 
MeOH It reacts slowly (12 days), giving Cil!>SO,CllMe- 
CN,b„2tX)-5*.m C0*,and CiHiSO CH.C CU N N NMe, 


m 1C2* The Na deriv of IV with ClCOjMe gives ife 
losjUyanoaeetale (V), m 79-R(l*, which is strongly acidic, 
givesapos FcClj reaction and adds Cr, the rno) ronimt 
vanes from 4S to 91%, with CHiNi there results troin 3 g. 
Vat -50“0 1f CiHiSO,C(COiMe) C NMe.tn 12W*, 
andOOg C,H,SO,CMc(CN)CO,Me. m 101*: the 1st but 
not the 2nd decolorizes Br-McOH soln The Na salt 
from 19 5 g rv and 7 9 g AcCl in EtjO give 7 0 g of 
1-tosyl l-<yanoaetlene (Vl), nj 122-3*, with 5t)-bS% tnol 
form, with CIliN's at —10* there rewiU CtlliSOiC- 
(CN) CMeOMe, m. 121*. and C)U.Sa,CMe{CN)Ac, m 
1501*; both are insol in eold alkali; the former is sol. 
m hot 2 Af KOH. giving VI HiC(C.S')i does not react 
with FeCU, Cr or ClIiNi is MeOH The Ka denv. from 
19 5g IV and 10 0 g OrCN give H I g neniInU, 

m 101-2*. with 45-83% enol form, at -50* CIf.Ni 
yields a sinalt quantity of CtHiSO]CMc(CN}i. m 103*. 
at -10* Cil!»SOiC(CN) C NMc it probably formed 
but was not isolated Tlic Na compd of CHi(CN)i and 
ClCOiMe give He duyaneeeelcte, m 05*. with 26-00% 
cnol form, CHjNtat — 50* does not give a cost>compd ; 
the bqtud IS a mut of 0-and N'Mederivs l.l«t>icyvno* 
acetone, m 141*. has 1 4 to 3 3% enol form, p-nifra- 
^enylhydratnne, reddish brown, m 144* (dccompn), 
CHiN't pves a brown-yellow oil, a niiit of O* and Al-Me 
denvs The acidifying cITeet of the CN group is the 
strongest of all the C<ontg simple substituentsand follows 
the ^jR group It also shows clvciromcrtc action, as 
well as the form of the "cnolropic effect" as m "conjuga- 
tion partner " In both respects it is less effictve than 
the CO group but more so than the COiR group The 
group CHCN can be transformed into the enimide group 
(C C NH) but a conjugation-partner is necessary, this 
may be a 2ad CN group, an ester CO group or a NO, 
group The C C Nil group behaves toward PeCb, Dr 
and CH)N, like the enol group C J. West 

The catalytic dehydration and dehydrogentbon of 
alcohols N N Molovilova J.Chem Ind (Moscow) 12, 
ll}v4-8(193i) — A review H M Lcicesirr 

The synthesis of esters by the dehydrogensbon of al- 
cohols at ordinary pressure B N Dolgov, M M Koton 
andS L Lei chuk J. Ghent Ind (Moscow) J2,10firt-73 
(1935). — When FtOU is passed at 275* and a rate of 15 cc. 
per hr Over a Cu catalyst prepd from Cu(0\c)» and 
contg 0.2% Ce, it gives M%of LtOAc. If the gas mixl. 
is passed 4 limes oier the catalyst at 250*, the jHvdurts 
are 4Q% FtOkc, 20% AcOH and 15 6% AcU. Long 
columns of catal] st give better yields of ester. The 
catalyst is very stable and can be regenerated easily by 
passing air and then Hi over it Toor results are ob- 
tained if the eilalysl is powd Of is deposited on asbestos, 
but if It IS dvj>-«.itci1 iwi granular C, it works well Tbe 
addn of HjO lo the LtOlI used lowers the yield of ester 
and raises that of the aldehyde AcOH and Acll deacti- 
vate the cataljst, while FtOH. ElOAc and MrCH(OEt)t 
and BuOAc (by-products of the reaction) have no effect 
on It. It IS therefore b«t to keep a slight excess EtOH 


1 always present m the reaction chaniljcr DuOH and lso- 
liuOil undergo an analogous reaction lo yield al»out 19% 
of the corresponding esters Mixts of ales do not give 
good yields of esters The mechanism and possible uses 
of these reactions arc discussed I . M Leicester 

The synthesis of ethylene gJycoJ N ll ada and M 
Sato J See Ghent /nJ , ./apjii 38, SjppI binding 497- 
500(1935), cf. C. A. 29, 7913* — Tlic prepn of glycol by 
. the chorohydnn process gives belter results thin by the 

* chlonde process, the former giving a > ictd of 71 % and the 

latter 43%, based upon the CiHi 1 xpll results arc 
presented Karl Karnwermercr 

Tnchloro hydroxy ahphatlc amines F. D Chattaway 
and P Witlicringlon J Chem See 1935, l(i21-4 — 
Reduction of C!,CCH(OH)CHiNO, (C. A. 29, 7277’) 
with Sn and HCl gives y,y,ylriMore-a-i7mtne-fi hydroxy 
prepane, tn 123®; HCl toll, m 235* (dccompn ), oza- 
3 late, m 220* (dccompn ); tulfate, m. 255* (dccompn ); 
N-Acderie,m 151*, D,N,<f»-Ae dcrit , m 99*. KCNO 
gives irichlerehydrexypropylurea, m 175*. y,y,t-Tri- 
thlere-a-amine.f hydrexypentane m. 141*. JlCl salt, 
m 231* (dccompn); exalaJe, m 232* (dccompn), 
iul/ale, m C35-10* (dccompn ), .V-Ac derxr , m. 109*; 
O.N-dt-Ae detis , m 136*; the urea m. 203* (dt-Ae 
dens . m. I7S»). C J. West 

Denyatives cf carbamylehstine chlonde Alberto Cr- 

* coll. Ann cAim opp/ica/a 25, 20.3-73(1935) —Carbamyl- 
cholioe chlonde is a somewhat more powerful blood- 
pressure-reducing drug than acetylcholine, but is more 
toxic. Tbeirfcvr, several denvs have been prepd is an 
attempt to retain the advantages of the fortner, while 
reducing its toxicity. The following representative 
denvs were prepd : MeCOJlSCOtiCII.hCl (I) is 
prepd by adding CHj(OH)CirtCI to MeCOCNO with 

. cooling it crystallizes as white ne^lcs tn 73^* 
By healing I for 39 hrs at 190* snih 18% MeiN la C,H|, 
ifeCX)//NOO,(C//i)iVJl/e,a (ID is formed as goe 
hygroscopic needles uiien lIiNCOi(,Clfi)iCl (HI) is 
sitspcnded in water, aeidiSed slightly, and then CHiO 
added, the compd. ai,[}INC0,{Cll,)tClU (IV) is 
formed as white piales, m 148*. C//>I//,VCui(C//i)iA(- 

ife,0\t (V) IS prepd from IV by treating with ^fe|.V 
just as n, above, is prepd from 1 The chloroplatinate 
6 of V forms ycllowHarangc crystals with 2 HiO, tn 239', 
When in IS treated directly with CIliO and coned HCl, 
an oil JC/fiA'COiCC;fi)iCil, (VI) forms, which cannotlie 
crysid Treated with Me,N Vl also forms a choline 
denv |C//,ArrO,{C//i)i.V3fe,CTl, (VII) which is amor- 
phous Its chloroaurate and chloroplatinate arc also 
amorphous UTicn III is added to MeNIII’h a colorless 
oil, if<f’iJVCO.(C//i)iCf (VHD i* formed. b„ 105*. 
290-300* (dccompn ), dn 1 190 With MciN VIII gives a 
^ cholme iferANC0,(C//.)iVlfr.a (IX) It is an oil 

whose cWoroplatmale m 222*, and chloraurate m 190*. 
both are rwdily crystd When III is heated with KCS, 
and then CIIi(OlI)CH,Cl added, and the heating con- 
tinued 10 hrs longer on an oil bath at 139“, white crystals 
of JlN(<X>iiCJI,hClh (X) are formed, m 202*. With 
MciN. X gives the ehnUnc denv i/A’(C0i(C//i),A’- 
AfoC7)t fXI), as white, very hygroscopic crystals It is 
g very stable even la boiling water The chloroaurate m 
240* (dccompn), the chloroplatinate decomposes at 
248*. V IS about 0 5 as effective as acctyleholme as a 
blood pressure-reducing agent, hut is only Vi as toxic and 
IS the most promising of these denv s The cholines show 
decreasing activity in comparison snlh carbamylchohne, 
thus, ZI IS only 3/250lb as active. A W. Conlien 
Phenomena of migrahon m the course of the hydrolysis 
of the 3 mixed diesters of ortbopbosphone acid Passage 
9 of a- to P glycerophosphates and viee versa O Bully 
and Jacques Gaum£ J. pharm thim 22, 23-32(1935); 
cf. C A 28. 540.3', 6105', 29, 13<t«:', 39S1‘, Levene 
and Raymond, C. A. 29, 1067’.— A summary and discus- 
amn S Waldbott 

Estenficataon of hydroxy acids and polyalcohols 
B Ciocea and A Semproni Ann thtm ap^icala 25, 
314-23(1933} —The principle of Thicipappe (cl C A 28. 
IDS') hiu be« extended to the esterification of HO acids 
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and polyalcs Instead of H:SO., a sulfonic actd such as 1 
PhSOjH, MeCJIiSOjII, C,oI!rSO,II and caniphorsulfomc 
acid, was used. The Et esters of lactic, tarianc, citne 
and ncmolcic acid, and glycol and glycerol stearates srere 
prepd. with yields up to 9 j% The formates catmot 
be prepd. by this method as HCOiH is decorrpd by CaCj. 

A W ContKn 

Action of normal solutions of aulfunc acid and sodium 
bydroiide on glycocoU I S Yaichnilcov J Otn Chem . 
(U. S S. R ) 5, 007-9(101 j), cf J Ruu Pkyt -Chem 
Soe. 52, I47(l')20j — rurther testa diyilosed that the ac- 
tion of N fljSO. and N NaOH decreases the formoHi- 
trated N not only in a dipeptule (glycylglycme) but also 
in Its component ammo and (glycocoll) This may be 
explained by the formation of an anhy«ln<le or a polymer, 
and m ease of an amino acid by the formation of a dipcp- 
tide Chas Diane 

Interaction of glycocoU and glycylglycme with nicotine 3 
I S Yaichnihov J Gen them ( L b S R ) 5, 97l) 1 
(1913), ci C A 28, n<i’ —The results of Suretiscti 
Utration showed that glycocoll and glycylglycme to the 
presence of CHsO arc capable of combining up to 70% of 
nicotine Chas DIaqc 

Optical rotatory dispersion m the carbohydrate group 
VI The amide rotation rule T L Itarns, I L llirst 
ami C n Wood / Ckem tiue 1935, cf 

C. A 29, 39S1’ — This study was made to det whether * 
the amide rotation rule depends upon control of the sign 
of the mduced activity by the configuration of the 2nd C 
atom Data are given for Me d-dimethoxysuccinate (I), 
<f-dimethoiysucanamide (11) and its Me defiv (Ul), 
IS^fB-trimethyhrahnjumiiie (IV; and d-4,C^>ineihyl- 
mannonatnide (V) In n, which follows the omide mle, 
the rotation is definitely controlled by the induced dis- 
symmetry and can be represented by a l-term equation of j 
the Drude-Natanson type The absorption baml giving 
nse to the rotation is situated at X 23'ib Exactly siimlu 
considerations apply to 111 and IV V docs not obey the 
amide rule in HiO but follows it in CtOfl, m HiO, the 
observed rotation is governed by the induced dissymmetry, 
the sign of the induced term ts pos and (he rotation there- 
fore fails to obey the amide rule at any wave length 
In this amide the normal action of (he a-(IO group has 
been altered by the influence of the neighboring groups to 6 
auch a degree that the total elTect produced by coupling 
with the CO group gives a pos partial rotation in place of 
the expected neg term The study of I shows that be- 
tween X 670S-2bl3 the rotation of the ester in IftO ss 
given by the equation a\ •• 4 .'2>IS/(X* — 0 01) — 
2.0129/(X* — 0 05), in which the 2 frequency coqsts 
ore identical with those used by Bruhat for tartaric acid. 

In I the sign of the induced term is neg and u opposite 
to that of the conespondmg term m IT, hence the rota- ^ 
tion of the amide has the same sign as that of the ester 
in the snsual region. The paper contains a discussion of 
the tnlerpreUilujn ef disperstan equationt Within the 
limits of eaptj errer, the equation for sucrose, or = 
7.4G45/(XS — 0i)213), can be replaced by ax =7 4r,|5/ 
01)213 + 0 01)01 XV(X« - 0 0212)1, ibe half 

imth of the band (X,) having the reosonalde value of |00 

Structure of heiam-thylenetetramiae ^ Miecr^bw * 
Dominikiewicz. Areh. Chem. Farm 2, 78-129 (12>-d) m 
German) (1915) .—Of all proposed formulas for hexa- 
methylenetetramine (I) only those of Duden and Schsif 
(Ann. 288, 247(1895)) and DeUpine (C. A C, 622) arc 
discussible, although none explains satisfactorily the 
reactions and paramount properties of I, Tlie results of 
Duden and Scharf do not justify by any means the assump- 
tion of a (rimethylenetnamme ring as a fundamental 9 
Structural unit m I. D.'s results disprove also the cjm- 
mce of such denvs.: Addn of 1 (14 g ) to Ac,0 (10 6 g ) 
in EtjO (150 ce ) gives m the cold peniameihyUnedviftl^. 

letramtne, AcN' o N’— CHi— 

(y‘'W30%) . colorless prbms, sol. in HjO.EtOII and 
CHCU, less sol. in EtiO, AcOEl and Cfll^. An analogous 


di-Bx dcriv, could not be obtained, since it is benzoylatcd 
immediately farther to trtmethylenetrxbenzoyllrvimine (H) 


^ch/ 


of the formula BziNCHi 


colorless, insol in IIiO, increasingly sol. in C«H«, Et:0, 
Eton, CffCfj, CilBn, AcOil. Another product of 
benxoylation is dtmelkylene-!f,N'-btsmeihylenedtbemoyl- 


anttnedtamine, DztKCIItNl 


o- 


►NCIIjNDzj, color- 


^11/ ^CHi/ N:h/ 

, and an addn product, dtehtaropyr 
.metkylenetetramxne (HI) , 

\:h/ xh/ \:h/(NCi 


less, m 2»i7 S’, insol in HjO, soly. mereasing m CtH*. 
LtjO, cold AcOlI, CHCU, CIlDrj and hot AcOH. A 3rd 
aildn product of the benroylatioa is the ketamethylene- 

lelramtnebenioyUtbenzoate, of the formula BzN^ /N- 
/CHry x:h/ 

(OBrj/ >NOBz,m 218-:9“,easilysol in 

non. CHCl, and CHBfj. less sol m Et,0 and AcOEt. 
On bmling with an acid it degrades to IICHO, BzOII and 
an Nil, salt Bcnzoylation of I in CHClj in the presence 
of pyruhae gives £!thr^eKS^ylkexiimelkyUrteUlra>niieg, 

cx^C 

CH/ 

m 18.8-9*, and an addn product, diehtaropyridtnedt- 
bemoythexametkylenetelramine (III) , 

DtSC' 

(NClWIi). 

Thus it IS evident that also dteklorobenzoylhexamethyltne- 
Mramtne, (CHOtNiCbDzr, is formed during the reaction, 
in IS decompd by water to HCI salt of I, m 185*, m 
addn during this decompn another product of benzoyla- 
tion IS formed, viz dtmithyUntiN-methylentdtbinMyl- 
amtne • S' • methyltnehtnzoylaminedusmtni, GziNCHr 

^NCHiNHBr, m. 235-C*. Benxoylation of Hn 

presence of Na:COi gives 11, m a pure state, m. 218-10* 
(Duden and Wharf’s compd is impure, m. 220-1*). 
Or the basts of the above expts. the formula: 

is attributed to I. 

^ClI,/ N:H^ j. Wiertebt 

Trunethylraetiiallyltnamine and its mercury denva- 
tives M Dommikicwicz Arek, Ckem. Farm. 2, 
l6<>-4( 1915) (German summary). — Allylamine in EtiO 
treateil with aq CIIjO condenses to Irtmelhylenetruillyl- 
Iruirntne (I), (CH, CHCH,NCH,)i, b. l3S-tl*, colorless 
liquid, with a spermatic odor, sol. in all proportions m IltO 
and most org solvents. Ptcrale, yellow, m. 139®, soL la 
hot 11,0. dots not decompose on allcahxiixatton. Mercura- 
tion ol 1 with Hg(OAc)i m MeOII gives the Ilg deriv., 
(CII,NCiriCn(OMe)CH,HgOAc)i This compd. is sol. in 
NaOlI, and on satg the soln with COi, trtmetkylene^- 
hyrlroxymercurt-S-metknxyo-propyUrtamtne, CiiIInOiNi- 
Ilgi. IS pptd as a yellow powder Itsalk solns. are quite 
stable J. Wiertelalc 

Condensation of a-formyl l.Z-dicarbozybe esters with 
esters of a-halo-substituted acids M. N. Shchukina , 
andlf A Prcobrazhenskil. Ber 688, 1991-8(1935). — As 
already stated (C A 28, 40.19*), this condensation was 
studied for the purpose of prepg. homoparaconic acids. 
RO,CC![R'CH(CG,R)CnO + R'CHClCOiR (-h 
NaOEi) — ROsCCHR'CH(CHR'CO,R)CIIO (-\- Hj) — 

O CO CHR' CH(CH,CO,R) CH,. As a matter of 


fact, EiOiCCHEtCIKCOiEOCKO (I) with CH,ClCO,Et 
gives NaCl and the ester EtOjCCHEtCfCOiEt) . CHOCHi- 
CO-Ct (ID, and EtOiCCH,CH(CO,Et)CIIO (HI) with 
EtCIIBrCOiCt yields an isomeric ester EtOiCCHjC- 
(CO,Et):CHOCHLtCO,Et (IV). HI with CICH,CO,Lt 
similarly give.s the ester ElOjCCH,C(CO,Et) iCHOCHi- 
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CO-Ef (V). B and IF are evUrdr <2]<!zact Irem each 
otter, hence the condensation does not follow the course 
of the Franlland and Duppa «vntheas, which wceild have 
pven the same ester, RO CCHEtC(CO,R)(CH^R)- 
CHO, in both eases; the acids (M and VH) obtained by 
hvd^ysis and decarborylation of 11 and IV are litewue 
di2erent 11, IV and V do not show free 8.1dehyde proper- 
ties, they do not color fuchsin-SOt and form no setnicarha- 
tone even on long standing. On boiling with KHj-.^gKO,, 
however, they form an intense Ag mirror in &-10 mm , and 
ihev immediately dccolorue Br water. The free aeid of 
n shows the same qual reactions It is therefore as- 
sumed that 0-^kylation of the hj-droxymethylene form 
of the formylsuccmie ester occurs in the condensauoD. 
\s there was a possibility of an Erlenmejer condensation 
of the aldehyde group with the halo-«ubstituted ester to 
form a glyadic acid ester, 2 esters of the latter type were 
selected for comparison df-fraitr-Ethjlene ostde-dicar- 
boxyhc ester forms no Ag mirror with KH»-.^gKOi, does 
oof decolorize Br water, and does not color focbsia-SOi, 
and pQopylethvlene oiide-dicarboxylie ester Hhewise does 
not color fuchsan-50i or dec^orue Dr water, although it 
does form a Ag mirror when boiled with hni»-\gKO». 
In the sapon of glymdic acid esters, COi is split off and the 
onde group rearranges to carbonyl, where VI and VH 
contam no C O groups and are unsaid Knunyintx and 
Geruhut (C. A. 29, GSS2'} assign the oude ester struc- 
ture to IV and the •4-Letciheaane-l,2^icarbosylic acid 
strnctare to Vtl because VH gives succinic acid on oxida- 
tion But succinic and is an unavoidable ondation 
product of O-aDcvlated formylsucciojc acids and S 
and P. have obtained it in the oxidation of VTI with aU.. 
AgiO, the ease with which the oiidation occurs is m iT«elf 
evidence agamst the Veto structure for VTI. la boibog 
aad aq. sols the ether union in there unsatd esters is 
qnite stable, muyhrs boiling with 10% (CO>H)t gives 
chiefly VT and VH. Boilmg 10% IICl, however, ruptures 
the ether union, giving HO^IiCOsH (or EtCH(OH)- 
COH) and fiO>CCH,CiftCHO (or the Et hosolog). 
isolated as the remicarbaaone A charactensuc p ropertr 
of n, IF aad V is their mtmre light blue fluoresc en ce, n 
(yield, M%),b,iS:0*.h,l<iS*. Vl,biffCe-l*,m.l«-3*. 
El mmnu at%d hemta\iie)iyit semuarbaitnt, m. IGI-S* 
(decompn ). IV, b, IST*. b* i 2U.S’. dj* I 0«00. »V 
1 4000 VH, h, 1£S-1*. V, b» 211-12*. d** 1 13S0. nV 
I 4f46 C A. R 

Tantomensm of the products of condensatien of are- 
matie aldehydes with harbitnnc acid hliccryslaw 
Krakowsfa Arch Chem Farm 2, lM-70(l'l35)(C«r- 
tnan summary) — It is attempted to ascertain whether 
condensation products of methyl- and ethyl-vaoiUin are 
suitable for the distmctios of the 2 hinds of vaniUio 
To this purpose vamllm (7 6 g m 30 cc. EtOH) is refluxed 
for 1 hr with barbituric acid (16 4 g. in 60 cc EtOH). 
giving a theoretical yield of C-voB»IIo/ior^^/Ifnc end, 
Ci.HirQiNj fl), orange, difficultly sol. in H-O with ycBow 
color, m. 263*. Bourbonal (ethylvaniUin) gives under 
identical conditions C-{>oarf>misf&i!rHtarir and (D). 
CuHi:O.Ki, "firailar jircpcrties Pipero^ gives C~ 
pipfTDjml&flrHianc and, CitlliOiXj, yellow, insol in RjO 
and Et-O, decompd. at 200*. Veratraldehyde, treated i 
siTTiJlarlv with barbituric acid, gives C^eraffoIJorhifiine 
and, CijHuOjNi, orange-yellow, jnsol in HO and EtiO, 
difficultly sol. m EtOH, decompd at 270*. I and D 
in altalies tuni orange because of formation of a qniDoid 
groupmg in ie ring of the aldehyde rewdue In the 2 
other eompds. such grouping is not pos^e; hence tbcir 
sdns do not change color. J. VFiertelak 

Hydrolysis of cellulose and its ohgosatebandes. Kail 
Freudenb^ and Gunnar Blomqn't. Brr. 6SB, 2070-^ 1 
(1'135) — The structures and configurations tJ the oligo- 
saccharides of the cellulore senes (ceflobiose, -tnose, 
-tetrore) have now been fully cleared up ; they ^ bdeog 
to the d-senes If cellulose, as u now generally assumed, 
is the end product of the same senes, its properues should 
agree with those calcd by extrapolation lr«n the proper- 
ties of the oligosaccharides Expt. has shown that the 
iield of biore from cellulore is m harmony with the as- 


I sumption that aS the glucose units zn cellulore are com- 
bined in the same wav as in cellobiore, and that the kinetics 
ci the degradation of cellulore can be explained on the 
same asscmption. There is a simple relationship between 
the optical rotations of cellulore and its oligosacehandes, 
the mol. rotation of ceUobio* dillermg from ihore of the 
tnose and tetrore by amts corre s ponding to the mol. 
rotatim of 1 and 2 glucore units, resp , ^ the pdysac- 
, chande. In addn to the calcd. and foimd values for 
' tnose and tetrore denvs. in 50% H^SO,. water and 
CHCh already published (F , Tonriin, Cflluiose, Lignin, 
Bcrlm. 1<133), the following new values are given (calcd 
values in parentheses)* cellotnore m 51% 11, SO, for 
fn«>5TR,54* (50*); e-acetylcellotnore. CfIC!,.m«55!‘>,7I* 
(73*); d-acetylc^otnore.CHCh.mii*^’. — 57.5*(— 56*); 
celloietrore, 51% H,SO., m* 578, 42* {5S.5*). The 
close agrecDcnt between the calcd and observed values 
I IS perhaps the best proof thus for obtained that the as- 
sumption e>f a^Bsions eiduavely in cellulore is correct. 
The study of the hraecics of the degradatjoa of ceEaJose 
made when only cellobiose was Im own has now bees 
amplified by a study of the tnese and tetrore As ex- 
pected, the velocity of the cleavage increares with time; 
the tmual nlociiies are intermedute betwe en thore for 
ctllobiore and ceUulose, the values for h X 10* in 51% 
H<SOt bemg as fcJlows at IS* and SO*. iv<p : C^ulore 
0305. 2.31; tetrore 0300-0320, 3 65-3 SO. tnose 
0030-0 640. 4 50-160, biore 1 07, 6 04. The values 
here given for cellulore and the biore were detd with 
greater aeveraev than thore previously reported. The 
activaucia beats {U) and stenc facters (A X 10'“) 
calcd for the 4 ores fnen the above raises are* biore 
273^.3 4; tnore2S.rO0, IS. tetrore 2S.*W, 24; cella- 
lore 2^,fV0, 67. FuQ details of the measurements are 
given The velocity of cleavage is affected greatlv by 
small changes m the and cenen ,4 X 10* is 65% HiSO, at 
18* being 23 for cellulore and S30 tor thebiore. 

C. A. R- 

Osdsbos of (Ttlobstylaabe 2i,Va DeB’yasoTasd 
Z.t SbuIbBa. J.Cm Ckm. (U. S S. R.) S. 1213-25 
(I<t35) —Study of the behavror cf ample aheythe ■miset 
to vanons oiidinng agents in connection with the tend- 
eney of the sunplest c^es to polymentaliein was begun 
with the oxidation of cyclobutylaiame (I) to eyclobuta- 
none (11) For the prrpn of 1, b. SCM*, Br(CHi)tQ 
was condenred with Na methylmalonate pviag 40^^ 
di - Me tetramelhrlene-l,l*dicarboxTlatB. b 222-6 
{Kuhner, /. Raw EAw -Cfccwi Sat 37, 607). The free 
aad on distn. gave 71 ®% tetramethylenecarboxybc 
aad.b l*w-«l*. This with PCh gave 84 4 % of the aad 
thlonde,b.l37-e*, which in abs Et-O with dry RTI, gave 
32 9% td the amide. This heated for 6 min. with 10% 
excess of NaClO, obtained bv the method of Cracbe 
{Per. 35. 43, 2753 (1902)), gave 7S2% 1. The oxida- 
tions of t with CtiOi, CtiOi + H-SOt, KhfnO, and ozo- 
nized air pranced poor yields of H (remicarbazone. m. 
206-1*). Catalytic oadition of I bv the method of 
Taube and S^finewald [Per. 39, 17S (1000)) gave snih 
Cu IS 6% H and mth about 25% IT As by-prod- 
ucts srere fermed eyclobctyl tetoinne, m. 54-6*, and suc- 
onic acad. The results confirm the complex mechanism 
ft the oxidatian of ammes observed by other investigators, 
and m the care of 1 can be tentatively thus conceived 


(1) I -}- O — CH, (CH,), CHNHOII -)- O — CHi - 
(CIb}i C N'OH + HA5 -► NHA>H{— lINOj) H — 
(CHjCOjH), (2) I + o — tH, (cn,).^(Kn,ion — 

NH, -i- n — (CHjCOiH),. Chas. Blanc 

Acboa of bimethylene bromide on acetOBediearboiyhe 
ester A new and more convemect method of synthest 
cd e& 7 lcytlohexanone. 2 , 6 -dicarboiylate P. C. Cuba and 
N. K. Seshadnengar. Carrmi Sn. 4 , 15S(1''35); cf 
C. A. 38. 7252*.— CH,(CH,Br), and the Na denv. of 
CO(CU.CO-Et), (I), su-spended in dry C.!!.. were heated 
tor nearly 100 hrs at 140-50*. The reaction mixt. s™ 
repd tolo gasolme-sol. (II) and gasolme-msol. (m) 
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amtnacrotanale (I) , this also results by addiDE the amine, 
heated to about 200®, to 4 tuols boiling AcCIljCOjEt 
(reactions A and B), to obtain a lepidine den\., it is 
necessary to use a sealed tube m lIiIs’C.lIiNIIAe jnes 
£< ff-^wjcelamidiy/>lifn}IaminocT<'tflnale (U), in tC*. 
f>^H,(N'Hi)t by reaction A pics the ^-isotncr of I, 
m 135*, in a quant yield, EtOH-FeCh pies a dark red 
color, Knorr’s compd , m ITO*, could not be obtained 
(Ber 17. M5(1RS4), 19, 33a3(l<iSfi)) . EtOH Ua pves 
^>-C,H,(Nn, Hail the same compd resulted in reac- 
tion B yi-HiNCjH.NIIAc pies the 4-«ni«w of II, 
m. 1S5* , reaction B pi cs the same compd but heating in a 
sealed tube at 140“ for 5 hrs pi-es p C*lli(NlL\c)» 
Biamsidine pies E! SrS'-diirtlhoxibtphenilffie-e.e’-hu-P- 
amtnocrelonalr, cream, tn 133-4", tolidine pies the 
3,3'-di-Me anahg, m 12't-30*. Benndine pves El 
biphrnylfne-f 4 -fcir d-iiiniBoefP/i’aritr, m 90 A-UIO*, but 
the mam product was the compd CulImOJ^i, m 134*, 
which appears to he a double compd of 2 tnols 4-IiaNC«- 
IbCjlbNUCMe CJlCOiEl with 1 mol of {|» CiH.- 
KHCMe CllCOjEt)j, with AciO tt yields £i4-aeetatnufi>- 
htp}-tnyl-4'-S-omintictolanalt, m 201*. All the esters 
are readily bydrolyicd to their parent bases by cold dil 
mineral acids but none of them could be conserted into a 
quinoline denv C J. West 

Asymmetric platinum atom Vn A new kiad of 
optically aetiTe compound Hans Relhlen. Gerda Seipel 
and Emnn Weinbrenncr Ana 520, 25r>-f 9(1935); 
C. A. 29. CIOS' — (-)-H,NCnrhCH,NH,(plien) (l,S2g) 
m 20 cc. Et,0. added to 4 5 g KiPiCl. m 50 cc H.O at 
40* with sumng, pies 94% of <fMHi>ra.(— )-p4c»*/>IaJi. 

(1), yellow, diiScultly <ol m boiling HiO Reflux- 
mg4g Zand 1.56 e o,a'dipyndjl (dipy) ta 6 1 fl»0(or4 
hrs pies C2% of ('^)‘phtn<ipy~plaiinvm‘! chUnde (II), 
CiiHioNiCliPt, pale yellow, wth 2 or 3 mots lIjO, IMli» 
89 9*, chloroplatintte, j*ellow. n (0 45 g ) and 0 31 g 
Ka bromocamphorsulfonaie (III) (mol ratio 1 I) id 
HA), pve 85% of the eUnrtde {+) - bramiKOmpharstil- 
/cBdfe (IV), with3 tnols H]0, (M]t>363*: this ts termed 
the reremic/crfR With a mol ratio of 1 2. there results 
85% of an celtre tsomer (V), aiib 3 tnols H>0, (M)» 392*. 
[APt]B2S-9*, the mtennediate glass in the prepn of V 
IS nearly pure raemte df{+)-bfomesiJfenate (VI), with 
[M]sGJ2*, adds of HI tothe mother liquor ofVpves the 
actiit isomer (VII) with 2 mols H-0, iMIn 004*. The 
««/roJ<(Vin) from IV or VI (91%yicld), IMlnfSS*, that 
(IX) from V or VH has [Min 119*. Shaking OG g 
Vm with lIjO at 10-15* for 15 hrs pies 0.3 g DC, the 
filtrate contains VIH, the sol part from ES also bu the 
higher rotation c-Phenanlhroline and KiPtCl* pve 
92% of iichlcTo-o-phrnanthtciline plaltnum 2, yellow, 
(,—)-pl en-e-phenanthro!tnt-2 cUnrtifr, with 2 tnols 11A>, 
pale yellow, [MJd 119*. chlnmplaitnile, red, rftftromo- 
eampA()rjk//cna(e, willi 2 moU H.O, [MId 670*. Phenyl- 
cihylentdtamtne tlhyldiammine plahnvm-2 chJnrtde was 
sepd into 2 fractions, (Mlt, 132* (difficultly sol) and 
120® (easily sol ) , the lodtde has [M]d 133® and 110 5*; 
the p^Morale, [Min 109* and 142* (easil} s<A iraction); 
the iodtde pfrchloralt has [Min 142*. C J West 
Stereochemistry of azoiybenzenes IV Eugrn Mul- 
ler and Rolf Illgen Ann 521,72-80(1935), cf C A 27. 
2141.— Nitration of hjdratropic acid giies 30% of the p- 
NOj dmv (I), m 87*, reduction of the Na salt with 
Zn in Nil, Cl pie the p hjdroxjlamiQO dinv (II), m 
155-8*; FeCh oxidizes this in EtOH at 0* to the p- 
AO dmv (HI), pale yellow, m nS® (30% yield), a 
nuxt of n and III pves the ozaxy denv (^), m IbS® 
(83%) 1 may be resolved by quinine, ( + )-X, in 88 5*. 

[ollJlOO® (0 092 g in25cc MeOH); (-)-I.m 86.5*, 
[alV -11.2“ (0 039 g m 25 cc MeOH), (-f-J-Il. m 
155-8“, [alV 9 G* (0 573 g in 25 cc McOJl), f-)-n. 
[<z]*i,* -10C“ (0 0052 R inScc MeOH), (+)-in. m 
91*. lol’i? 14 1“ (0 1043 g in 25 cc MeOH); (-) 111. 
m 02“, ial*,? -14® (OOS48E in23cc ileOH) (-)-n 
and (H-).ni pie IV, optically inactive: this alsoresn*ts 
from (+)-n and (— (+) n and (-b)-!!! give a 
(+) (+)-IV. [eJV 14.3* (0"316g.in25ce.MeOH). 

C. J. w. 


1 Azo group as a chelatmg group I Metallic denvatives 
of i>4iydf0iy aio compounds Marjone Elkins and Louis 
Hunter J Chem Sac. 1935, 1594-1090 — Metallic salts 
of tbecAiydroxy azocompds have been prepd. with a mew 

of detecting co6rdination of the tj-pe ijE ^ ^lAl 
^N=NAr 

The fortnatiou of eoCrdinated wits appears to he common 
^ to all such ctMtipds and it is believed that their stability 
M due to their chelated structure, since salts of the p- 
isomers are extremely unstable. Benzencazo-^-cre«ol 
and excess Cn(04e)> in 50% aq EtOH pve cvpnc 3- 
ben;mease’-p ende, brown, m 230®, A’« safJ, black 
with green reflex, m 215®, Co sail (formed m presence 
of IfjOs). dull black, m 202®, 3-p’-loluene analogs 
Cb, red -brown, ra 242®, A'l, dark olive-green, m 242-3®, 
3 Co, jcf-blacL, m 200-1*, S-m'-toluene analogs Cu, 
dark red-brown, m. 221®: A’l, dark green, m 214®, Co 
black, in 1S7*. 2,4-Stshen:enea:ophenoTtdes' Cv, 
ehoeolate-brown,ni.243*; .Yi, black, decompg 293-310*; 
Co, black, m 180-5*. l-Benscneaso-f-tiaphlkosrsdrs 
Ck, red-bftjwn, m. 29.5*; A'l, dark peen, tn 290®; 
Co, brownish black, in 221*; !-tsomcrs Cu, dark 
brown, m 237®, A'«, light olive-green, in 213®; Co, 
dark purplish brown, m 109*. Decompn of the metallic 
* complexes by cold acid to the onpnal azo compds sup- 
ports the mew that all stable azo compds are trans 

C J West 

Ondahon of hydrohahe salts of pheaylhydrazine in the 
presence of copper salts A.B BrukerandL Z Soborov- 
skit J. On Chem (U S S R ) S, 1024-8(1935) — 
Catiennaii and Hrlzle (Ber. ZS, 1074 (1892)) obtained 
good ywlds of ThD, ThBr and Phi by the oxidation of 
e tberesp h)dmha!>c salts of PhNHKHi (I) with 4 tnols of 
CuSO, Treating CuCl» in 12% HCl in the cold, with 
siimng, with an equimol amt of I reeulled in a complete 
decolorualios of the sola, and pptn of white, ctysl. 
1 IfCI ^C1 (II) The reaction is concened as a paiiul 
oiidaiioo I iriih t)>e formaucm of CuCl which reacts 
with 1, pviDg n This theory is supported bv a nearly 
100% yidd of n obtained by the interaction of CuCl and I 
The slight vanatinns in the compn. of II obtained are 
6 caused b) its instability to atm Oi Thus, n in HCl on 
exposure to air w addn of Cu^ is rapidly decompd with 
the formation of ThCH. but can be preserved for month! by 
keeping it in hermeiicalty sealed ccmtainers The prob- 
at.k mechanism of the oxidation of I in HCl to PhCl with 
an excess of Cu** salts consists of preliminary formation 
of U which on further oxidation forms ThNiCl and this 
with CuCl pves PhCl according to the Sandeneyer reac- 
tion Cha-S Blanc 

^ o- and p-Tolylstaimome aads R A Kocheshkov 
andM M Nad J Cen Chem (U S S R ) S, 1154- 
C7(1>I35); cf C. A. 23, 5172; 28. 2245*.— The follow- 
mg new stancanes and stannonic acids and their denvs 
are described. p-(MeC,H,)tSnCli (I), m 49-50°. and 
o-(MeC,H4)»SnClj (H), m 49-50*. were obtained by 
beating SoCU with p- and B-(MeC»H0*Sn. resp , on a 
water bath and then at 200-5* for 2 hrs I gave with 4 
e mols HgCk in ak. p-MeC.H.Hga, m 233*. and with 1 
mol of Hgat and KOH p-fMeCiHOiHg. m. 242 5 . 
y>-MeC.H.Sna. (Ill), b,i 152-3®, dj° 1 7512, reimlted in 
40% yield from 3 mols ^ freshly prepd SnCk and 1 mol 
of p-<MeC*H,).Sn on heating the mixt w a sealed tube 
at 2IG-15* for 2 hrs. HI was also olJtained in 45% yield 
by heating an equimd mixt. of I and SnCU for 2 hrs , 
first at 100® and then at 210-15*. B-MeC,lLSnCl, (IV). 
b« 157-8®. d:* J 7719, la HjO with H,S gave lOOTo 
9 o.(MeC»H.5aS).S, yellow, amorphous and infusible 
powder. IV gave o.MeC.IEHgCI. m 146® HI mixed 
wilh pyndrae in EtiO gave III2Py. MeC.H,SnOstf 
(V) and the p-isoiner, infusible at 295®, were prepd 
by the interaction of HI and IV, re-sp . with 20% KOH. 
nmtralizisg the «oln with AcOH and then wnth CO. 
to a neutral reaction, dissolving the ppt. in ale and 
evapg the filtrate at 40-5* «» romff o-(MeC«H,)jHg, m 
107*. was prepd from IV in S N KOH with an equimol. 
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amt otllECl, Voiid.i«lwlhK,rc(CK).ucc«nplctely ’ lICNpcrn.ol I'luO. 7tv .sjl-ToI rut U ol.limi-.l n.^punf.- 
ilrtomml. will* «pn- ft n<-n'Iy K,SnO,. C. H ration through the hiMihUc compd. i-. not iic^^sary. 

Dermtivea of allyl ethers of phtnols meKuratfil Inthe IntriMluction of 1 into 1 mu't be "'th n-igcnt< 

nucleus A. N. Nesnic>Tinov nml U. Kh SliiuUj-a. whuli do not tiller the ClIO group. Of the winus meth- 

C.n.OC.H.lIgCl (I) nnipreixl inline >teM (40*1.) b> Tl.ercwni thus obt iinciUn gooil >. eld f-(4 

rifluxmg a nmt of 8 g o-XiiOC.U.lIgCl UD tn '25 co beKMthyJe (II), the Mnicture of whuh nns otablidied 

Me,CO with fi g nlhl broumltf (III) for 7 hr^ A pro- by orutiiUMi to the ncul Tlientl.ln of HIO, swiits to l>e 

!on^ heating jnie o.(C,lI.OC,ll.),llg (IV). m :«5 , .pcriiic. once without it no or onlv ten little uxlmation 
Wl r»*. IV was al'O olunitietl bj substituting a)l>lchlomlc octurs The most <iiccss'ful of the %nriom niethcxls Ineil 
for III in the tiboic nailion. ami b) treating I g I with *- * ' ' 

I E SnCli in StlTp NaOU (C.lUN’C.lUntl.Ugnr,. m 
I2ll-1 S®, w-as obtained (1) b) treating .10 g II m 40 g 
C»II*N at -10* with U S g 111. (d) bj inwing in the 
cold 3 g llgDr, in CiHiN (vaid ) with an iqual vol of III. 
and (o) from l.S-llOCulUHgCl in CilUK with III 
p-C.HjOCiHillgCl tV). in lOl-lfi*. wxs obtaineil in 
J.1 5 g >Kld (f>7*7') b> imiling at 
I’liOCilI,. 0 et. of S0*“e AeOIl and 3: 

HgO in form of a paste, pouring ihc hot miit iniou IkiiI- 
mg soln of 60 g NaCl, Iwiling for 2 .1 mm and allowing 
the mist to cool V, treat e«l with Na stamiite as alHUe. 
gaxc y«-(C,lt.OC,ll.),llg. in liVs R 10* CdhOCi.ll. 
llgCl, m Itil 2*. tens prepd ftniii N g CitHrOL*!!. and 
ligO b> the mcthotl deseriUtl for the prepn of V. TIu 
Structures of some of these conipds arc lieinginx-esugiud 
Chis Hlanc 

Decoloritation of Indlgotm by alkjl and aryl sulflnlc 
acids Mas llarKn and I'nit ^holtz lifr OSB. 2tMR 
(1*1.13) — Hilberta it hud not l>evn possible to dcwWue 
indlgotm in water witli atV>l and orjl sidtimc asul« as 
with aldeh) do juhinic acids tC A 2l,3l7li) B and S 
hast now established tin eomluions under whuli the 
reduction can Iw eflestwl wtih these acids also Tlic free 
siiltinic acids theTuseUes oinnot b ' ' ‘ 

compose aboxt UXl* Uforc they ss 
Sails must l>c used, at I'Xl* and uIkoc, best in gliccrol 
I’nikr these conditions thej Iwlnx-e liVe, e g , tong'ilnc 
.\q. neutral mdigotm (I 7 g mdigo per I ), IxuUxl with a 
few piirticles roncihte, is decolotinsl after a lime, and on 
cooling and shaking with air the blue color is immeilniel) 
restored The neutral Na and 2n salts of KSO,U (R •* 

Me, 1 1, 1'h, n- and d-CttllO beh iie in esactlv the same wa> 


for prtpg /*-(d'-CVNC.niO)C«lI,CnO (III) bj niirntiou 
of I cinisistcd m dropping I at IR 2t*® into conctl. HMOj 
(d 1 140), wliith )iilditl nbout f>('Co /’•{4'-OjNC,l!,0)- 
C«II.CnO (IV) ntong with III Nitming acid (ll.N'O,- 
n^, - I 2) gn\c 70 2',4'..'-/rinirra-^.o.'./rA)x/.>- 

dtpkfifil tthfr iV) /> lJ'.4'.(O,N)sC.lT,0)C,ll.Cn0 

(VI), from J,4lO,N),C«lIiCl iind y’-llOC«HiClIO, when 

emulsion of 15 g j niliated liki I nlnn-e. g-ise V. that the new N'O, group is 
11,0 with l> 5 g 111 the d-positiuii was rsfibbshctl b> the fact that V is 
siiflcrrni frinu the .’'.I'.P' trtntlro con\[\l (VII) prepd 
from pKf>l thloridi iind p llOC«lliClIO This w-ns con- 
firmcil bj ikange of the corrisponding acid pnpd. by 
osulition of V with CrO, .\i01I In the product, J- 
niVu -4 -di> ifriip<irni>iO bf'isuciSCiJ (VIH), the 
O-brulge, csidtiill) we.ikened b> tin 2 a-NO? grinips, is 
ruplurcd b> IhmIuk dil alkalies with fomintion of 2,4- 
(O,K),C.!l,0H and l,.l.lIOlO,NlC.n,CO,l! I. b 
174 b*. IT-i-ec:", I'sl .•> , l‘>l .«* iinihr Id. 14, IS and 22 
nim .ri'P 11 Ontd. M*^ from 1 m \cOH at 50® $lowly 
ttriicil with slighil> mori chan 1 mol ICl. then heated 
2i' hrs at 111* ,M* with hour1> nddns of fimly jsowd 
IIIO, (alionl 5 g in all for .V g I) and piirilicd through 
the bisulfite coiuihI ), light >eUow, ni 0.'>-7*: phfH)U 
hwlrazonf. >cllowish wliite, tn 130*. acid. ICtlliOCsHc* 
usrtl, as they dc- « CtMI. m -1'** I 'ms imchaiiged by l-IIIOi in lioihng 
a ndiumg action rtOll-IlxO, and p-lC«ll.01’h in Cilhwnth Aid, (tnd 11^ 
r»\e only I’hiO and I, with no II IV, m I07-S*; 
fAenjVJ.wfMnsBf, light )e11ow, in. Iwl* III, in S-l-tl*, 
Mid, ni isl* V, m. ll-'l*. f^eHJ/>l^frlJ5ar»e, ni. 
I'Hl 2* \1 (IH)% >uld). whitish jellow, in. 12s* Iw 

ciMiics discolonxl in the bcht; /'V’lW^.wfnis.iHf, jellow* 
i. iiYti-r, tu. 223*. VTII, ftrecnish 


mgljccnil at^ Wl* and abos-e, us do also f-Mcdlli- 0 The salts of l,7,4-rhenci!di8ulfonic acid. J. Sirijck. 


hOiH, fl*n,NC,lI,S6ill, lKiuamhrone-B*-l-*wlunic acid 
and ^.C«l!.(CO),C*UrfiOin CAR 

Color reactions of phenols with nitrous acid M. S 
Malmos-skil J Oen Cken ((' S S R.) S, 12'>7-S 
(UVlR). — .\ discoseo that phenols on the nddn of hiehl) 
dild UNO, giix nenily identical color reaction* flow 
brown to jellow without the fonnaiion of a blue lint. 
* sined b) Castigbcmi (C A. 27, 2u7b) and other 


Chfm. iirl.v 29, Dl.s-sROlVlR). — S. prepd. and analired 
the cn Slats of Li, Na, R, lie, Mg, Zn, Cd, Ca, Pr.'Dn, 
Cu, Mn. Ni, Co and .\l 1.2,4-phenoidisulfun-ilM in 
comparing these salts wnh those prepit inth l*iiS0,U, 
P-McC,l!.?(>,l!. p-llOC4n.SO,H, 121.4 -Mc{ 0,N)C«11,- 
S0,1I. and l.2.4-nOC,lI,(SO,lI),, 5. finds that the no 
of niols of water of crystn. becomes lixyvr an?) jnnrr 
vatiible as the sinuture of the amen l>ecomes more e 


.......... -J ... •« . ...... ....... vatiiuic as me sinniure oi tnc amen i>ecomes more com- 

vi-siigators, led to a siiulyof the influence the following pUcUed and complex I'hcmg lie and Mg into the sub- 

*^.**«*>’K ^f phcnids bv UNO, the d.grve group conlg. Zn and Cd of the penodicsjstcm is errone- 
is, (orjhe no of mols. of the water of crj’stn. attached 


„ -if phcmxls bv UNO, the d.grve 

of UNO, diln., the position of the OH groups In phiiu'is, 
and the presence of other thin OH groups m phenoK 
The procedure consistnl of adding 2 3 drops of strong 
H,bO, and 2-3 drops of 1% I'hcnol m II-O to 2 ce of a 
lutnte soln. Trihjdra phenols gixe coloring of the 
highest mtcnsit). riiOH, cn-soJ, carsiicrol. e- and p- 
HOC*H,NO,. plienetole and anisole gasT no color mction s 
e\en with lO^c HNC',* .3 closer position of the OH groups 
to erch other in n mol. increases the col.ir sensiinencs> of 
phenols; px-rocatecliol is colorerl by t) OCurc UNO,, while 
hjdrtxiumonc begins to p\c color with 002*7- IINO- 
l*)iogill<d (1^) gixTs color reiction with 0«n‘i KNoi, 
while phloroglucmol and h> dross hjilrociuinone p\e no 
cr-lor at this conen. of UNO, Di- and In-hydrsc pheiwds 
With the 1 OH acetshteil gi\e no color retciion:.. 1 rce 
HNOj, nitrates, HClCh, HCIO. and other oxidants pve 9 pri^n 
no similar reactions with phenols, Dias, pbne ne«iw 
^_Iodmatloa and nitration of diph — ’ -■•-•••• 

. H. Slotta and K. H. Soremlia. 


! diphenyl ether-aldehyde, 
crala. Bfr. 6SB, 20.Vs-0il 


to the Be, Mg and Zn, Cd salt becomes more Minablc 
and divsrgeni as the nmon I'cconns more eomphcaieil and 
os the sulfonic ucid becomes more distm>.ti\e m its chem 
UluiMor He 1,2,4-phcuoldisuironite just as He o- 
niphthalonesulfonite forms tctmhjdrites. F. M. 

Metallic denvatives of 2-nitroso-S-methoiy- and of 3- 
chloro-Z-mtroso-R-melhoxyphenol Ilcrlwrt H. Hodgson 
and Waller 15 Batty. J Chem S'C. 1935, ICdT-lp — 
In the following X •• C»H,0,N mid Y •• CjlIjOjXCl. 
The following arc proUibly eoilrdinition eompds. i/jV,. 
deep reil muroprisiiis, m 201*: /ffl’i, bright ml micro- 
grams .live/,, light jellow, dukens in air; dfl'C/,. 
'•ery light jellow pri'Uis SnXCIt, rcrl-orange micro- 
plates; .Fir FC/,, brown-ml phtes. Fr(0//).Vj, dark 
••"•rouecdlcs; Fr V,, brown; Fr(0/f)F,, dark green 
. Fel\, brown. C*iVi, red micropnsnis; t'uFi 
bright red micrograms. .Yi V,. imcroneeillcs; ‘ 

bright red. The AW ’ ' 
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liglil yellow prisms. CdXt, maroon macroprisms; CdYi, 1 
maroon plates PbXt, dark yellow-brown, PbYt, 
dark brown MnX), brown prisms, MnYj, dark brown 
pnstns UOjXi, yellow-brown, UChYi, yellow-bfourn 
microplates The structure of these compds is discussed. 

C J. West 

Meehamsm of the oxidation of o-toluenesuUonamlde to 
saccharm O Yu Magidsonandl G Zd'berg J GtH. 
Chem (U S S R ) 5, 020-^(1033) —In the prelmnnary 
study of the mechanism of OMdation of o-MeC<}{,SOiNHi * 
(I) to saccharm, I was oxidized with CrO« m Ac>0 at 
from —5* to 30* with and without the addn of a httle 
H]SO) By the method of fractional neutralization and 
EitO extn of the mother liquor, the fallowing 4 com;^ 
were isolated o-MeC«H,SOjNHAc, m 132-4*; (with 

HjSO,) acetosaccharm OC C,H* SOj NAc, m 195-7* 
(cf Ber 29,1050), aeompd.m 174-6®, easily oxidiaed 3 
vinth KMnOi to saccharin and which is, probably, either 


AcOCH,C»n.SO-NHAe or AcOCH C<H, SO, NAc. anda 
compd , m 103-5®, which was not identified C B 
Walden mTersion reactions of the p-toluencsnlAnic 
and the p-toluenesulfonie esters of ethyl J.^-hydro^-lS- 
phenylpropionite Joseph Kenyon, Henry Phillips and 
Gerald R Shutt J Chtm Soe 1935, 1663-6, cf. C. A. 
29, 7272' — I'hCH(OH)CH,CO,H (1) may be re.vjtved by 
brucine, d-I, m 115*, (alU,, 18 9*. lallj,, 23 4*. 
(al«4 33 4* (EtOH. e 5 00); brucine salt, m H5*, 
W«n 37 83*, («]w. 458* (EtOH. c 500); M. m 
115-16*, |o1j» -19* (Eton, e 5 130); Et ester (11) of 
d I, b.. SO-r^d** I 058, ny 1 5123. «‘I„ 19-17*. 

“**, oj;,, 31 62*, with EtI and Af,0 11 yields Et 


p-MeC«HiSOc!'giie the* p'/ofurneju/Jnory 4mv (TV), 
yeUow, could not be dutd , aj',.. 3 77% n'S 1 15286, d'* 

1 178* , heating with AcjO and AcOH gives the Ac denv , 
while HCO,H gives the formoxy denv IV is eonverted 
into /-(-)-PhCHClCH,CO,Et (V) by Cl m CHCb- 
{«S!.i -1 67*), Cl in K,0 (aw, -IJO*), HOCI (aH., . 
-0.72*) and ICl {a};.! -2 27*), Br m CltCl, or HA) 
fives ti l-(.—)‘S-brom<j-p~phenylptopunutU, b, , 82-4*. 
n'i 15124, a}'.{ -143*; CNCl yields the ^-CiV drmr . 
b., 78-0*, n'J 1 5243, d” 1 811, oj;„ -OJS*. aJJ., 
-0 53®, a*;., -0 92*. IV and HNO, give l-( -l-PhCH- 
(OH)CH,CO,Et, aJI,, -2 57*. Reflimng HI in EtOH 
(N atm ) for 48 hrs gives f-IIl with aJJ,, —3 73®, whDe 
Eton contg. LiCI and K,CO, gives d 111 with al2«, 4 91* 
Oxidation of IV with HiO, gives the fl-p-tolutnesulfotu>xy 
denv (VI), which could not be distd , EtOH-K,C€b gives 
f-m with oIXax -5 12* and EtOH-LiCl-KxCO, ipves a 
d m with alJ., 4J6*. Vwilh EtOH -K, CO, fives a d m 
with aJJ,, 0.23*. W and llaO, m AcOH give the J-Ac 
denv , all,, —0 85*; addn of LiCl to this reaction gircaa 
mixt of the Cl denv witbaj%, —1.3* and the Ac denv 
with all,, -123* d-(-|-)-PhCH(OH)CII,CO,Et yields 
{-)-PhCHClCH,CO,Et with PCI, (aJJ,, -159*). 
PCI, -I- C,HJ4(aj:„ -2 40®), PCh (aj’,. -I CM*), 
PCI, -t- C.HJ4 (aj:., -2 69*), soa, -t- c,Hj< («j:«. 

—2.21*), while SOCIj alone gives the d-CI denv with 
a;;„2 87®. PBr,givesthel-Brdenv witba),,, -5 08*, 
whde with C,H,N « —7.25*. The configurational 
relations of these compds are discussed and illustrated 
with charts C. J West 

Addition of halogens to uosatur&ted acids and esters 
V. The brommation of m methozycmsamie acid tad its 9 
ethyl ester J Idris Jones and T. Campbell James 
J. Chem Soe. 1935, 160O-t — m-JleOC.Il4CH CHCOOI 
(I) and Br in AcOH m the dark give a quant. yMid of the 
6-Br deriv. (H). Br m CCh or CHCb at 0* in the dark 
fives the same denv . in boiling CCU in bright sanlight 
there results a,S'^ibToma~^-3-meikoxyphenylpTeptoiite aetd 
(HI) I m. 1G7* , the rate of addn m ice-coM CCb in mci- 
oent sunlight n very slow adiln iif Br was alvi observed 


in bcnlmg CSi, in boding AcOH in sunlight the product 
was almost pure II, in boiling CHCl, the product was 
a mixt of U and III, with n predominating I and Br 
in boiling MeOH give 6,3 Br(MeO)C.H,CH.CHCO,.Me 
The El ester of 1 and Br in cold AcOH or CHCI, in the 
dark give the 6-Br deriv., while in CCl, in strong sunlight 
there results the £l ester of HI, m. 68®. H and Br m CCb 
In sunlight give the 6"6*Sr <f<rt« of III, cream, tn 163*. 
HI (20 g ) with 2 tnols EtOH-KOH for 2 days at 25® 
gives 2 4 g of the a-Br denv. (IV) of I. m 122®, and 9.8 g 
of a-bromo-m melhoxyaUoetnnamtc acid (V), pale yellow, 
m 91*. V IS transformed into IV by sunlight or by heat- 
ing the solid at 150* for several hrs IV is considered to 
have the trans- and V the cir-configuration The ester 
of ni gives a larger proportion of IV. These acids may 
be sepd as the Ba salts, that of IV being less sol. in H]0 
IV and 2 mols EtOlI-KOH boded 4 brs , give 96% of 
m-methoxyPhenylpropnoUc aetd (VI), m. 109*. VI and 
I in Kt-KiCO, give a.d-duodo-m-methoxyctnnamic aetd, 
yellow, m 142*. Catalytic teduetioa of VI yields m- 
melhoxyallaeiHnamie acid, m 100-10*; the 6-Br denv , 
m. 133*, forms by the action of Br in cold CHCl, m the 
dark. C. J. IVest 

Spectroscopic inveshgtbons of amino acids and amlso 
acid denvatives. I Ultraviolet absorption spectra of 
i-tyroslne, dl phenylalanine and I tryptophan ^therme 
Feraud, hlax S. Dunn and Joseph Kapbn / Biol 
Chem 112. 323-8(1935) — The ultraviolet absorption 
spectra of f-tyrosme, d/.phenylalanine and / tryptophan 
resemble these of their corresponding aromatic nuclei, 
hydrozypbeoyl. phenyl and indole The atipbatie side 
ebalns serve merely to produce alterations m the post- 
Hons of the absorption bands The accurate detn of 
either f-tyrosine or df-plienylalanine in a protein or a mixt 
of ammo acids is feasible only m the absence of the other 
form because cd the overlapping spectra of these 2 ammo 
acids A P Lothrop 

Lichen eubstonees LHC The nosezlstenee of y 
coUatobe acid Yaiuhiko Asahma and Fukujiro Fuji- 
kawa Err. 688,2026-1(1935); cf C A 29, 7963‘ — It 
had been reported that the Me ester of a<ollatolie acid (I) 
IS tsomerued on sapon. with dil alkali to a d-and (II), m 
1C2*. whereas on standing 2 days m pyndme it changes 
into a 2nd isomeric yacid (lU), m 140-1* {C. A. 28, 
3066*) It has since been found that I changes com- 
pletely into n on long standmg m NalfCO, H is best 
cbaTBCIeTued through its Me ester, m 75*. Permethyla- 
tKm of I and H with CH,N| gives the same di-Me ether 
MeesteT(IV),m 114*. The supposed IH proved to be a 
nonhotnogeneouj substance, consistmg of II admixed with 
more or less I On repeated crystn from benzene it 
yields pure H and CIIjN, converts it almost quantitatively 
into IV. in should therefore be stricken from the litera- 
ture, and tliere remains for H only the structure CO O C- 

(C»lf„) CH C,H,(OMe)OC«H(OH),{CH,COC,H.,)CO,H 

T.T Microphyllmic acid and its cleavage prodnets 
Jhd — Having secured a larger amt of the 

iKben, A and P have been able to ext. enough micro- 
phyllmlc acid (I) (C A 29, 2524') to make some of its 
denvs Treated in AcOH suspension with a drop of 
con^ H^O,, I gives Ofikydrodiaeelylrnurephylhmc acid, 
m 98*. insol m NallCO,, Na,CO, and cold KOH, gives 
BO color with ale. FeCl, Sapon of 1 with cold dil KOH 
yields rfivetonide p Me ether (H), m. 67*, and elivelotiic 
acid, m 159-60®, sol without color in NallCO,, Na,CO, 
and KOH and giving a violet color with ale. FeCI, and a 
red color with bleaching powder (ife ester, ra 85-6*) 
jUe ester di-ile ether of I, from I soth AgjO and Mel 
m ctlier (excess of CH>Ni decomposes I), m. 89-90*, 
insol. In cold KOH, gives no color with ale FeCl,; with 
boding 95% HCO,H it gives ohvelonide di-Me ether, m 
94*. and ohvetontde e-Me ether (HI), m 146-7*, which 
gives no color with ale Fed, or bleaching powder and 
dissolves without color in KOH p-Acetylohretonide, 
from oUvetOTude and Ae,0, ra 55*. in<ol. in Na,CO,, 
difBeultiy sol m alkalies, gives a violet color with FeCI, 
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and no color witli bleacliine powder, yields with Mel and 
AgjO in ether the o-Me ether, m. 8-1®, also obtained by 
acetylation of III. II, best prepd. from ohvetonlde and 
CIIiKi, m. 67®, pves n violet color mth ale. TcCli, 
o-Ae dertv., m. CO-1®, gives no color with ale. TeCU 
O/ire/enicartd p-^e ether, from 11 and aq KOlI.m. W-5®, 
gives a Molet color with ale FcCli, is readily converted 
hack, into II by boiling IlCOiH, Meester,m bO* O/ne* 
tome acul o-ile ether, from III and aq KOII, m. 110-20®, 
gives no color in ale with leCh or bleaching powder. 
LXI. OUretoncadd 3 Ibid 202&-8 — Olivetoneacid 
(I), identical in nil respects with that obtained from 
Aleclona saloana Gyclnilc (C A 28, 3241, the bchen is 
incorrectly named in this paper, see J Jap Bot. tO, 18 
(1034)), has been isolated from Parmeha aiitr/or«m Nyl. 
It m 160-1®, gives m ale with PeClj a violet, with 
blenching powder a red color, and is slowly colored lemon- 
yellow and then green when moistened wnth Ba(OII)t, 
Me ester, from the ncid irnted in ether with CH«Nj, yel- 
low color with siibscfinent rapid dccoloriration, ni 134®, 
gives in ale with 1 eCh a violet, with bleaching powder a 
blood-red color. Me ester Irt-Me rther, from the ocid with 
Ag-Oond hid in ether, in 74 5®, is hydrolyredby 6%alc 
KOil to oiisetonit aad ether, m 0?® (giving no color 

with ale FeCh or bk aching powder), and ^itetoUathox^tsc 
afid c-Me ether, m 105* C A. R 

Synthesis of coumarlns from phenols and ^-kelonlc 
esters 111 Use of various condensing agents Duh- 
UinharSn Chahravarti J Indian Ckem 6oe 12, 53t>-9 
(1935); cf. C A 26, 434 — Various condensing agents 
have been investigated as substitutes for PfO» for the syn- 
thesis of chroniones but all attempts faded since coumarins 
were invarably formed In Peehmano's reaction II|SO« 
may be replaced by PiOi with advantage, especially in the 
case of polyhydric phenols, when better yields and purer 
products arc obtained In Pillow's reaction the condensa- 
tion of phenols with d-dikctoncs may be effected with 
advantage by using IIjSO, or belter, PiOi The oddn 
of SO cc. of IIiPO, to a mist of 10 ce of resorcinol (I) 
and 8 cc of AcCIIiCOjEt (II) produced, on standing. 
JsO^o tf*rncilt)lunib«lli/erctne (III), m 18ik-d®, Ac 
deriv , m 1.50® I and II condensed in the presence of 
AcONa, BjO„ TlONa on heating to give 72, CO amt 64% 
J lelds of III The condensation of I with EtCbCCHiCII- 
.\cCOiCl (IV) in the presence of lIjPOj or P,0» gave Ft 
7-liydroxy-4-tncihy1coumartn-3-acetate, m. 163®, identi- 
cal with n specimen prepd in tlie presence of II1SO4 
With orcinol and IV, Ft 5-hydfOxy-l,7-<limethylcou- 
marm-S-acctatc, m 19S-COO®, was similarly prepd 
Pyrogallol and IV in the presence of HiSOt yielded Et 73- 
dihydroxy^-melhyleoiitnann-3-acctate, m ISO® With 
lIiFOt, AcOXa or EtO.Va as condensing agents, mixts of 
phenols and ^-kctonic esters gave the following cau- 
manns' S-hydroxy’4,7-dimelh^l, m 250®, 
hydrpxy~t’melbpl, m. 235®; 5,7^ikydroxy-4’melh^, m 
2S5®; 7,$-dsh)-droxy<l-phenyl-4-melkiJ, m 203®, 7- 

h^roxy-4-phen}!, m. 210®, 7,S->hh^roxy’4-phenil, m 
ISS®: 7-hidroxy-3-hms)l-4-meth}l, 7-hydrpxy- 

3,4-<Iimeih)l, m 250®, and 4,6-dimeth)l, m. 150®. The 
condensation of or- and d-CiglliOlI with II In the pres- 
ence of IliPO.or NaOAc gave 4-meth)l-l,2-o-naplithopy- 
rone, m. 103®, and the corresponding do-naphlbopyrone. 
forming the st>Tcne deriv., m. IIS®, with Hrll. IV 
Coumanns from 4-chloro-and 2-idtroresorclnoIs Duh- 
Ihaharan ChaLravarti and Daidyanath Ghosh IbtJ 
022-0.— The gcneralirition made by Gaylon (C ,4 2 
lOCO) ns to the hindering and total inhibition of Pechmann's 
reaction by tlic introduction into the phenolic nucleus of 
halogen atoms and neg. groups, resp , his been tested by on 
investigation of the condensation of chloro- (I) and nitro- 
resoremol (II) with nlkylacetoacetic esters in the presence 
of lIiSOi and of P.O.. I, m 8S r> 9®, b 250®, condensed 
in the presence of H30, witli AcCHjCOiFt to form 6- 
chloro-7-hjdroxy-4-raclhylcoumarm, m. 280®, Ac deriv,, 
m. 108®. On ch.-ingmg the condensing agent to P,0» the 
identical coumarm and no cliromonc was fonned (C. A. 9, 
2702). I condensed with the Me, Et, Pr, iso-Bu, PhCII*, 
n-Cldcnvs of ncetfweetic ester and .also with (IlOiCCII*)*- 


1 CO, ElOjCCn.CIIAcCOtEt and DzCHiCOjEt in the 
presence of HjSOj or even of PiOj to give good yields of the 
following i5-chloro-7-hydroxy-4-mctliylcoumarms. 3- 
Ble, jn. 243* (Ac deny., m. 170-1*); 3-Et, m. 257-8* 
(Ac denv., ra. 145®) ; S-Pr, m 230® (Ac deriv . m. 135®) ; 
3-iso-Bii, m. 100*; 3-beniyl, ra. 240®; 3-Cl, m. 154® 
(Ac deriv. m 102®), and theO-chloro-7-hydroiycoumarin- 
4.acetie acid, m. 210®; Et G-chloro-7-hydroxy-l- 
incUiylcoumann-3-acetate, m. 174®, and G^hloro-?- 
“ hydroxy-l-phenylcouraann, m. 25S-00®. I condensed 
with HO,CCIIiCH(OII)CO,II in the presence of H.SO, to 
form 0-chloroumbclliferonc, m. 271® (Ac deriv , m. ICO*), 
as readily as resorcinol under the same conditions 11 
condensed with AcCIItCOjEt and McCn,COCII,CO,Lt 
in the presence of HiSOi to give 8-mlro-7-hydfoxy-l- 
mciliylcotmiarm, m. 256* (Ac denv. m. 193®), and 
8-nitro-7-h>droxy-0,4-dimcthylcotiniarin, m. 2G0° (dc- 
1 compn ) (Ac denv , in 24C*), in CO and 16% yields, 
resp No condensation was ochicved with the ethyl-, 
propyl- and butyl^icctoacetic esters and it was not pos- 
sible to isolate any product with PiOi, due to the forma- 
tion of resins Thus a subsliiuent m the acetoacetic 
ester mol , however heavy or complex, does not m any 
way favor the formation of a ebramoneeven ta the presence 
of P,0, The violet duorcscence of the iimbelldcrones in 
alk soln u opprcciabty increased by the introduction of 
4 Cl into the pyrone ring but is destroyed completely by the 
presence of the KOj group C R. Addinall 

Bitter principles of calombo roots III K. I cist, 
E. Kimix and R Bracbvogel. Ann 521, 184-8(1935); 
cf C <4 29, 7339’. — This is largely 0 discussion of the 
dillerciicci in the results of previous work by P. ond those 
of Wcsscly (C A 29, 0243*) ; these ore probably due to the 
foetthatW used an impure product. Inanexpt on the 
J action of ^'McCilUSOiMc upon calumbm m 6% EtOII- 
KOH. there resulted a corapd termed earboxysso^V- 
ealumbtn, CeiMuO,, m. lDt-6* (deeotnpn ); loss of COt 
gives iso-V<aluTnbm. C. J. West 

Sulfur compounds of tereenes. VI Aetien of geld 
chloride oa Ci3i >5 (cC-S-Ca type) , Akita Nakatsuehi. 
J. Sae. Chem. Jna , Japan 3B, Suppl. binding 611-13 
(1035): cl. C. A. 27, 3937.— Upon mixing CnllnS (1) 
and AuCh in a mol. ratio of 4:1, at 30®, Ci«11itS.AuCU 
6 (II) was obtained os yellowish crystals, and with libera* 
tion of liCl the crystals changed to a colorless liquid. 
In 45 days, C0% Cl was liberated and CnllitS AtiCl (III) 
was fonned. The reaction velocity between I and II 
wns measured, and It was found that the reaction may be 
considered pseudo monoinol., if a large excess of I is 
present, AmOIf (IV), PhNOi (V), hmonene (VI) and 
I, rc^p , Were added to 11 dissolved in CHCU, and upon 
standing at 50® for 44.75 lirs. the following amts of 
' metallic Au were obtained: IV 2.C0%, V l.80%, VI 
18 42% ond I 0%. Vn. Action of gold chlonde on 
CicHiiS (eeC-&-<Ss type) at higher temperattires 
Ibsd 513-13 — Data ore reported on the stability of II 
and III in presence of 1 at 100-20®. A large excess of I 
tnliibitcd the reduction to metallic Au. Ill was stable at 
100® with excess of I, but decomposed rapidly at 120°. 
ni in I was heated at 109-11® for 6 hrs. m presence of 
s colopbomum, ester gum and ethylcellulovc, resp., and 
an Increase In reduced Au was noted. Ten mols. of I 
and 1 mol. of AuCh at 110° gave a grayish, oily hqmd, 
which yielded an olive greenish ppt. after the volatile 
liquid was distd off and the residue had been treated with 
ale This compd contained 71 35% Au and 8.11% S, 
was spanngly sol In EtjO, Cglli, AinOII, but sol. in CHCh 
and CSi, and dccompd at ICG®. K. K. 

Synthesis of dZ-pberitone (dZ-A*-p-meathea,3^]Qe). 
9 James Walker. J. Chem, See. 1935, 15S5-6 — ^ClCIli- 
CIIfAc (6 g) and 8.1 g. of AcCH(isoPr)COiEt with 
EtONa m ElOH, allowed to stand 20 hrs. at room temp 
and tiien refluxed 7 hrs , give 3.C g. of III A'-p-nunlhen’.. 
3-oue-4-eQrbo\iJale, bi« 156-C0°, 1 4325; this is un- 

changed after refluxing wnth 20% IICl for 20 lirs bm 
with 3 moh. 20% McOII-KOH in 12 hrs. 74% {->0% 
overall) of d/-pipcntone results Tins is the 1st comnleu 
synthesis of iJus compd C. J. Wc^t 
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Smtter’s camplieiulene G Gratton and J. L. 
Simonsen J Chem Soc 1935, 1621-3 — Soitter’s 
camphenilene (C 4 28, 138’), prepd by the action of 
PhNEtj upon camphcnilyl ehlonde, b;ii 13&-41*, dJJ 
0 8G2, n’o® 1 4067, is not homogeneous but consists es- 
sentially of santenc Oi gives mainly l.S-diacetykyclo- 
pentane and m addn to acidic products, IICHO, a ktlone 
(I), CiIIjjO {2,4-diHtlrophenylhydrazoni, orange, m 114- 
15°), and apocyclcne (U) 1 is not methylnorcaaiphor, 

whose 2,4^inU’opken)lhydraione, orange, m. 116- 
17“ Among the acids iso-PrCOjH is identified Struc- 
ture cannot be based solely upon the evidence of Raman 
spectra S 's hydrocarbon, m 20 5“, may be essentially 
II C. J West 

Robinobiose and camphorol ihasmoside Gfiza Zem- 
plen and Arpad Gerecs Btr 68B, 2061-9(1935). — By 
hydrolysis of rohmin with an enzyme from the seeds of 
Rkamnus utilis Cbaraux (C A 21, 038) obtained cam- 
phorol and a trisacchande, robinosc, which, when the 
robimn is hydrolyzed with dil acids, gives 1 mb! galactose 
and 2 mols rhamnosc Careful study of the enzymic 
cleavage has given results entirely dilTercnt from those of 
C As difficultly sol product there is formed, not cam- 
phorol but camphorail-rAamnostifa (1). From the mother 
liquors al I there ttas isolated an amorphous sugar with 
properties very similar to those of C/a robinosc but 
which proved to be a biose, I fkamnosuto-d‘(/sht(ose ot 
rebtKobiosg (11) In the true robinose, not yet isolated, 
the tnonojes are therefore joined in the order f-rhamnosc- 
d-galactose-l-rbamnose attlcle, begins to sinter 

135°, softens slowly and m colorless 178*, (a)V —95 83* 
(CHCli) 1 (70 t pure 30 g less pure product from 
1^ g robinm), lemon-yellow crystals with 1 KtO after 
drying at 60-70*. becomes anbyd in rocuo over PtO» 
at 100*, m 230* (dccompa ), hydrolyzed by boiling 1% 
}ICJ to camphorol and rhamnose hydrate: eeetaU of ), 
amorohous powder, sinters 116*, m. 159*, |«1V —76 88* 
(CHCli) n has a reducug power (glucose — 100) 
of 47 6 before and 89 9 after hydrolysis, (a)V 2 72* in 
water a few nun after sola , 0* alter 15 hrs : detn of 
the rhamnose content before and after oxidation snth 
hypoiodite showed the product contained about 10% 
th^nose, probably resulting from slow enzymatic cleav- 
age of X or II Attiote of It, amorphous powder, begin: 
to sinter 70*, m 113*, reducuig power 25.8 before and 
40 9 after hydrolysis, ta]’o* —19 23* (CH^), gives 
wnth TiCh m CKCh a-aceitehlororobtnebiese, distinctly 
ciyst under the microscope, m 178° (decoropn ), Ia)V 
-4 45* (CHCb), which with AgjCO, m bmling MeOH 
and subsequent acetylation with lVa04c-Ac,O gives 
g Me robinabujuJt acetate, m. IK 5-4 5°, (alV —25^* 
(CHCU) CAR 

Caryophyllenes m G R Ramage and J. L Simon- 
sen J Chem 5ac. 1935, 1581-1, cf C A 29,4350’ — 
/J-Caryophyllene tuCfosiCe (I) {5 g ) and Oi in AcOEt-CCl» 
at 0* give KCHO and about 2 g of the a-ielone (11), 
m 101 5*. ialiKi -33 6* (CllCb, c 2 620)j phenjhemi- 
earbazone, decompg 224°; 2,4-dinilri>plien^)ijdraune, 
yellow, decompg 225® In AcOH the product is the 
g ketone (III), pale blue, becomes Colorless at 146* and 
decompg 155°, due to conversion into II, boiling with 
AcOHfor2mm alsogivesll 11 (lOg ) and 25cc CJI,N. 
Me,C CH CHi CMeNO, 

I T I Qt) 

H,C CH Cn(CHiAc) CHNO, 

MeiC CH CH. CMe 

11 B (TO 

H,C CH CH(CH,Ac) CNOs 

heated 1 hr. on the water bath, give 4 5 g of an unsatd. 
nitro ketone (IV), m 69*. lalnn -114* (CIICU, < 2.224) 
(scmicarbazotie, m. 186-7“) , III gives a poor yield of IV 
O. degrades IV to an acid whose Me ester (V), CuHiiO«, 
b,» 194-6*. d|; I 012, n’^ I 4632; 2,4-dtntlropieH^- 
h^rttione, decompg 1(^10*. V was also prepd by the 
^lon of 0, on "caryophdlene" (Semmler and Mayer, 
C. A. 6, 758) The acid from the action of oa I coo- 


4 tains N; after treatment with CtHiH and oxidation with 
KMnOi a keto acid was obtained, which lost CO. at 1^° 
to yield a liquid keto acid, CiiHitOi, identical with that 
obtained by b and M C. J, West 

A new synthesis of dl fenchone. Gust. Korappa and 
A. Klami. Ber 68B, 2001-3(1935) — The Ruzicka total 
synthesis of fcnchonc (I) (C A. 12, 1191) is quite tedious 
and IC. and K therefore undertook to prep. I in the 
J simplest possible method Replacement of the CO.H 
to camphenome acid (II) by Me results in I, but because 
of the sensitivity of the C O group direct reduction of the 
COjfl IS not possible Nor can the CO group be protected 
by conversion into the semrearbarone (cf. Asahina and 
Idiidate, C A. 28, 5813’), as neither II nor its ester forms 
a scmicarbazone. However, the chloride, bi 135-7°, m 
33*, of X (prepd with SOCl.), is readily reduced by H 
and Pd-BabO, in xylene at 150° to l-keto/enchone (UI), 
3 bii 127-8*, soon turns yellow and polymerizes to a solid, 
m. 210*, semicarbasone, m 238®, oxime, m 102-3*. 
With H, Pt oxide and a little FeSOi in AcOH III gives, 
with a bttlc I, chiefly u-hydroxyjenchone, bi. 13^5°, 
dj* 1 0604, a'lf 1 48076 (oxme, m 140*), converted by 
PCIt in CilCh into the u-Cl eompd , bii 121-^*, which with 
Zn dust m boiling AcOH yields I, b 192-4* (oxime, m 
158-9*). C. A R 

Con^tution of cedrene R Robinson and J. Walker. 
* Chemistry & Industry 19SS, 000-7 -—The formula sug- 
gested by ^oTt (C. A 29, 7903’) can hardly be correct 
in VKW of (be fact that U requires the identity of Ruzicka 
and van Melscn's {C. A 24, 606) cedrenecampbone 
acid with camphoric acid or a ttereoisomcride thereof. 
This possibihiy is precluded by the divergence of the 
phys coasts, of di*hfe ccdrenecamphorate from those ot 
the Me esters ot camphoric or isocampborte acids I la 
$ suggested as a more likely tormub for cedrene 


W. J. Peterson 
p.Xenylamlne as a new reagent (or the identdleation of 
4 fat acids and fat acid denvatires Synthesis of the xenyl- 
amides of oleic acid, elaidie acid and their bromo deriva- 
tives W Kimura and M Nihayashi Ber, dSB, 2028-34 
(1935) —In view of the need of high-melting cryst. derivs 
with DO mobile or unstable at. groupings for the identifi- 
cation of the polyethylene acids the synthesis of the 

f xenylamides of a no of them by treatment with p- 
hC,H.NH, (I) was undertaken I, bio 183*. m. 54-5*. 
was prepd by nitrating Fh, with fummg HNO, in hot 
7 coned AcOH soln and reducing the p-OjNC«HiPh in 
benzene with Pe filings and coned IICl The following 
p-xenyiamtits were prepd oletc, from the acid and I 
m sealed tabes at 2S0*, or from the chloride and I in 
CllCb, m, 120*: elatdie, m 134-5*5 oleo-dibromoslearic, 
from tile deic xenylamide with 0 2 Af Br in MeOH satd 
with NaBr or from e/«-dibromostearyl chloride and I 
in ClfCti. m 87*, ehtdo-dibromaslearic, m. 257*. 

. C A.R 

Determination of the reactivity of unsaturated organic 
compounds by the electromobve force of the reaction 
with (metallic) sodium B V Tronov and L P. Kulev. 
J.Gen Chem (LT S S R ) 5, 1007-15(1935); cf C. A 
29, 443* and following abstr. — In all cases of the addn of 
ainetat(Na)toorg unsatd eompds (cf Ziegler, rla) , C A 
23, 5181) there is possible a change of metal to ion, i e , 
shifting of Us electron to the mol of the other reacti^ 
9 component, and the formation of e m f.: Ph.C O -f- 
Na — IPhiC 0)Na The measurements of the e m f. 
of most org eompds contg the unsatd groups C C, 
C O, N O and C N by the method previously de^bed 
showed only feeble changes The reactivity ol the un- 
satd eompds to Na was increased by the addn of Nal. 
The Ubnlated results led to the following condusionsj 
Nearly all unsatd compdi tested (except mdece) showed 
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on contact with Na a considerable e m f , thoajlj with 
the coinpds. po*sessm5 no mobile H this e m. f- ta very 
smalL In the presence of Nal the e m. f. of the compels 
incapable of chirnging to the enol (or analogotis) fern either 
increases many tnues or remains nearly unchanged To 
tie first group belong ketones {PbjCO^, nitrfes fPhC^O 
and heterocy^ denva of the pyndine group. To the 
OfTri group belong some compd esters (e g , mtrates) 
The intermediate position is occupied by FhNOi and tso- 
Am\n, Of mterest is the small increase of the e m f 
shown by EzOEt, this lad-cates a poorer reactivity of the 
ester C O the ketone C O (cf Trtmov, et ai i C A 
22, 2535) The e m f of eompds with a OH group on 
the addn of Nal is either not affected Caads and some 
3?i~« ^ such as allyl ale and cyclohesaaol) or is changed 
considerably, but less than, e g , with ^e eompds tn* 
capable of enoliaation of ketones This may be opiaiaed 
by the decreased tendency to complex formation with Nal 
in the ab'cnce cf a double or triple bond The double 
bond of aads is, evidently, little active The effect of the 
C double bond in a mol of ale is little pronounced Pyr- 
role gave no increase of activity Compds with C O, 
C N and NO* groups and H atoms in the vicinity of the 
tmsatd group showed either a considerably increased 
e m f (cyclohexanone, mesityl oxide) or vey little or 
none at ^ (IfeCN, ileNO*, 4cHj This may be con- 
ditioned by a different degree of enobaation and by the 
different reactivities of the possible tautomeric forms 
The difference m the effect of Nal on AcH and BzH is 
very great, because AcH can exist m 2 bydne fenns 
CH, CHOH and lleCOH 'bivalent C). whfle BtH 
cannot change to the 1st form and does not evidettUy 
exist IS the 2nd form, which foEows from the absence of 
paraldehyde pclymenzation ifeNOi behaved is the 
teats not as a mtro cempd but as as acid, viz , CHt ■ 
N{ 0)0H The results clearly show that the reactivity 
of some tmsatd groups, particularly C O and C N. to 
Na mireases greatly on the addn of Nal In this the 
eompds contg the»e groups d-ffer sharply from the 
comp^ with as active H It is also shows that the ac- 
tivity of C O group depends greatly os its posiuon is the 
mol It is espcoally active is ketones and aldehydes but 
sot IS cotspd esters asd acids The NOi group m mtro 
compds. behaves differently from that m oitnc esters. 
It suggests itself that this method can find appicatibo for 
the identification of vonons tmsatd groups is org compds 
asd eves for the dets of their positions is the mol 

Chas Blase 

Bydrogen reactmty in the complex eompouads of 
alcohols with nsaatorated organic compounds. B V 
Trcfficv and L P Kaler J CStem {USSR} 
5, 1233-9(1935); of C A. 29, 2054» and prvcedmg 
abstr. — The influence of mol struettne, such as the cham 
length, chain branching, double bond and C«H< ring, on the 
H reactivity is aka detd by the e m. f. of the reaction 
with Na, was studied by the camplez formation fVOH, 
iso-PrOH. BuOH. MejCOH, cytlohexanol, MeiC(OH). 
Et and _ PhCHjCHjOH were mixed m various propor- 
tions with EtjN, CtH«N and PhNOi and made up 
to 6 cc. with C«H« Conclusions* The ptimary satd ales 
either give no complex compds , or the latter have but 
little effect on the c. m. f. of the reaction of these ales 
with Na. The secondary satd. ales show no max. above 
thce.m.f.observedforagivenalc. Ternary ales, showed 
insignificant e m f. in the reaction with Na with and with- 
out the addn. of EtjN tVlth C3.N and PhNOj they 
formed complexes highly active to Na, increasing the e m 
f. more than 10 times (IfejCOH) Of the secondary 
ales, cyclohexanol and its homologs are exceptions, acting 
as tertiary ales, by mcreasing considerably the e m. f. 
on the addn. of the nnsatd. compds. (C A 25, 864) 
PhCH-CHjOH behaves somewhat similarly to phenols, 
mcreasing slightly tie e. m. f. on tie addn. of C*H»N 
^ PhNO- The satd. ales with PhNH, and C.H*- 
(NHOj showed no increase of the e. m f , whfle aromatic 
ales, gave a small max. Chas Blanc 

Oxidation of diphenylpy nm c acid. Jules Jazronsse 
Compi rertd 201, 676-7(1935) ~PhCH-CfOH){C(MT)- 


1 CHFhCOCO-K (1) , treated tn tie cold with alk. KilaO., 
gives an nnstable acid (H) , eitd. with EtjO from the 
amdiffed reaction mixt , and PhCHzCOCHPhCHO (Bl), 
m 114* (semicarbazone. m. about 200* (decompn.)). 
The formula PhCH-CHPhCOCOtH has been assigned to 
B as a ffsnJr cf the oxidation of the tert. ale. group of I. 
n easily loses COi in alk soln. to give III. Ill gives 
reactions characteristic of aldehydes On oxidation With 
I* a small amt of an unstable acid with higher mol. wt. 

* til 3.. TTT ts obtained Rachel Brown 

Denvatives of beazaylbenzoic aads. I. 3-Methyl-2- 
il'-bjdryxjbeazoyVbeazotc aad. 3-methyf-2-(4'-hydroiy- 
beaxoyl)benioic aad and 3-methyl-2-(4'-chlorQbeniQyl)- 
benzoic aad ilosuke Havashi aad Ehinzo Tsumofca 
/ Chem Soe 56, 10.31-4(1935) —Condensation of 

3-methylphthaLc anhydride (I) and PhOH gave 2 hy- 
dfOTybenzoyltoIiuc acids, m 220-1° (U) and m. 197-8° 
3 'lH) On treating them with coned. HjSOi and letting 
stand n CIV es an isomer (IV), m 141-2®, aad IB gives an 
tsoaer(V),m 183-4* Judging from the fact that treat- 
ing 3.2-hIeBzC«HjCO-H with coned HjSO^ changes it 
to Its 6-Me isomer, n is 3'methyt-2-(2'4iydrox7beazoyl)- 
benzoic acid, IV is the 6-Xfe isomer of B, IB is S-methyl- 
2-f4'-hydroTTbenzoyl)be2zoic and and V is the 6-Sle 
■somer of BI The product from the condensation of I 
and PbCl 13 probably 3-methyl-2-(4'-chlorobeazoyl)- 

* benzoic acid, ro 175 3-6® II 3-MethyI-2-ben2oyI- 
bexizoic add and fi-metbyl-Z-benzoylbenzoic add JhJ. 
1084-92 —That 6- (I) aad 3-methyl-2-ben2oyIbenzoic 
acids fB) are isomers due to the change of positions of 
the CO-H aad Bz groups and not stereoisomers is proved 
by the foCowmg method The condensation product fnm 
3«Bethylphthalic aad and C«H« is treated with aq 
NasCOi, the msol portion gms l-methyI-2,J-dib«ns8yl- 

j bou^, ffi. 116-17* (and not diphesvlmethylpbthlhde}, 
and the sol portion gives beczoyltolurc aads, CuHuOi. 
from which I. m 1263-7 S®, and B, m. 171-2®, are sepd 
Heating of B m eooed HiSO* at room temp pvea no 
change but when heated at 100-6* it grves an isomer I 
Oxi^ttoB of I and B with Shln04 gives diphenyl ketone- 
2,6^icarboxyIic aad, m. 225-6®, and the 2,3-i3omer, m. 
121-5®, resp IB 3(6’)-I7Itro-2-ben2oylije!u:ote aad, 
3(6’).B:tro-2-(2'(47)-hydfoiyben2oylIben2oic add. 3 - 
0 (6’) -nitro -2 • (2',5' -duaethylheasoyDbenxoic tadand 
5 ( 4 ?) . mtro - 2 - (2'4' - dimethylbenzoyDbeiiroic acfd 
Mosoke Bayasbi, Shiiuo Tsuruoka aad Aloo Nakayama 
IM 1093-1101 — Coadensation of 3-O-NCiH,(C0)tO 
(1) and CiH« by the Fneffel-Crafts method gave 2^3(6’)- 
Bz(O;N)C.HjC0iH (B), m 236-7®; the m p. of B 
was not changed by heating m 10 vols coned. H^SO, 
«f nxnn temp for 17 brs or aC 100-3* far 45 twiTr 
, 2 J-AcO(NO»)C*HiC05H m a similar manner gave 
2,6(3’)-Bz(OsN)CJIiCO»H, m. lEO-1®. 4-NO.C,Hr 
fCO)jO and p-xylene gave 4(5*)-mtro-2-(2',5'-dimethyl- 
benzoyDbcnzoic aad, m 1915-2.5*. The other compds. 
in the title are not obtained hr pure state. E Kftsuta 

Sobstitntioa in polycyelic systems. I. Nifration of 
fluorene and 9-bromoflnorene 5 V. Anantalmshnan 
and E D Hughes. J Chem. Soe. 1935, 160T-9 — Di- 
nitiaUoa of fluorene confirms the results of Courtot 
t (C A 2S, 508) Mild nitration of 9-bromofiuorene gives 
the 2-tfOt dene. (1), m 145*; oxidation gives 2-mtro- 
fluorenone More vigorous action of HN’Oj in AcjO 
gives a mixt of 60*^ of the 2,7-di'iVOi dent (H), m 
255-60* (decompn ), and 20% of the 2,S-di~NOt dent. 
(IB), m 199®, sepd by MeiCO Nitration in AeOB b 
complicated by oxidation and ntmlear brommation awrf 
gives B and a ketone, CijHzOjNBr, m. 230*, which may 
be 7-bromo-2-nitrofiuorenone (Schmidt and Bauer, Ser. 
^ 33. 3753(1903)) Nitration of I gives a mixt. of B and 

in C.J.U'm 

friflnence of poles and polar Lnkmgs on the course 
pursued by elmunatioa reactions. TXlll Stable 
derivatives of the tricovalent-carbon compound of laaold 
aad Jessop E. D. Hughes and K I. Kuiiyam J 

Ckem Soe. 1935, 1609-11; cf. C. A. 29 , 50T3‘ 

rr.iT.i. rc\r.i* v... t u j - 


proved to be nnstable; the NO. denvs 
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ha^e cow been siuditd 9 Bromo 2-oilTcflu(Wene (I)! 
and MejS m PhNOi Bi%e 9-di»tr!hyhul- 

Jpnfum bromide {II), in 135® vnih iSecompn lo X and 
McjS, which TCsuhs on trv^in Irtwn dit ElOH The 
ptcralc m 1S5° (decwnpn > X with alVab in lIjO, EtOH 
or MeiCO gives dimelJijJsaf/oTuwffl 9 (S-ntfMi^aweiijMe) 
tin), dark purple needles, slowly dccompg on standins 
and more rapidly on heating, it does not m 300*, on 
heating in MeNOi, 3,2'-dinitTobi<diphenyl«>t€lhjlene . 
results nuoTBiyl-O-diTDethylsulfoniuin picrate and lIMOi 
at O' grve the r,7-d» AO» derir , yellow, m 180* (de- 
compn ) , HBr in AcOH gives 9-broroo-2,7-diiutn>- 
fluorene (IV) . tfcwide, (roin V and HBr, w. 230* (de- 
compn > to IV and Me>S, it al'^o decomposes on nysin 
Irom EtOH I)i»nr!fcyJsBi/ojii»»>i S-fJiywfiaiJTBjIaOTenyl- 
tde (V), KMnO, hhe crystals, tbanpng to brick -red on 
heating and finally dccompg with a flash ol light, at 
150' It evobes Me,S, bwhng MeN'Oj gives 2.5',7,7'- y 
USranMrobisiiphtnylenettiiylerte, m above 300* O-Btomo- 
fluorene and hleiSc give finoteieyl S-dimrlXyfseloiiiMBi 
bromide, m 134-5' (quant yield), pieroJr, m 143', 
healing with HiO lor 30 mm gives Me^ and 9 fluorenyl 
ale Alkali gives a very unstable black ppt , which yields 
McsSe at lootn temp C J West 

Acboa o{ bromine on 2> and 4 nitro-l-AftphtfivUmifies 
Raphael Consden and Joseph Kenton / Ciem Soe. 
WJ5. 1S96-7 — 4,ld:,oU,{NO,)NHa (X) and Br in CHCh < 
gives 2,4'<iibrOTno-l*naphtha!enedia*opeTbr<nnide (U), 
which decomposes at 138-36* to give l,2,4*Ci»II>Br« 
(in), healing with CiHtN also gives lit Is AtOK I 
and Br give pnncipaUy 2 biomo-l*nittc.napUth>laB«ne 
(IV) and some 11, IV reacts with Cr m CKCh or AcOH 
to give n j4e ams o! IV, yellow, ni 235^>*. 2,1- 
CioHi(NOi)NHi and Bt give the 4 Bt deriv., reacting with 
excess Bt to give II, decompd by boiling AcOH to III , 
C J West ' 

The pMoarttioB of NeTtUe^Winther acid from «• 
chlotonaphthalene K K Vorothttov, Jr , and P V 
KarUh Aw gf« war coJar 39, 373-8{ 1935) —See 
C A 29,2530' Halsey C SiUtman 

BtaryU and their denvatives IV Osidatsoa of 2- 
aaphthol'd-suUoaic aud ud 2,d-dihy<lfo<yatphtiiaI«&e 
I S Ioffe and S G Kiuaeitov. J Ce<t (U S 

S R ) S, 877-M(l935) , cf C A 2S, 2709*— The osida- * 
twn of 2,6 HOC»H,SO.H (t) by TcCl, m U,Q at ekvated 
temps gave 2,6-KOCi.H»(SO,n)Cl and no 2,2'-d»- 
hydroij -l,l'-bin3phthyl-G,G'-disulConic acid <II) as was 
expected (cf C A 28, 1091*) At 20-5* the reactioa 
proceeded normally, giving 11 after 20 days o( mter- 
actioo II, heated with 25% HiSO, at 170-80* for 12 hrs . 
gave 2,2'-dihydroxy-l,I '-bmaphthyl, m 216* 11. fused 

with KOH at 330* for 15 min , produced 47 T'Joof 2,6,3',- 
O'-tetrahsdroxy-l.l'-binaphthyl (III), m 318-20’ (un- 
eor ) (decompn ) 2,6-Ci«H4(,OH}t (IV) gave with I tool 

of PeCb III and with 1 5 mols of FcCIi the tetramer 
consisting of 4 IV groups with mol wt 650 (cf Sals, 

39, 3000(1906), Willstaller and Pamas, Ber 40, 1406 
(1907)) II IS highly sol and cannot to sepd withNaCI 
The sepn was effected by making the reaction mixt. 
slightly alk with Ba(OH),, neutraliring the filtrate wiih 
AcOH, evapg the soln toasmallvol and filtenng from g 
BaCli The filtrate was treated with Ba(04c)i and the I 
in the soln was removed by coupling if with the theo- 
retical amt of p-Oj?»C,H,N,CJ The filtrate was treat^ 
with the exact amt of If, SO* and the filtrSie from BaSO* 
was repeatedly evapd to dryness, giving 11711,0 (dil 
ale ). V. Opbeal activity of 2,2'-diIiydroxy-),l’-l)i- 
naphthylsulfonic acids 1 S loSe and 1 Y. Grachev 
Ibid 950-5 — The dibrucine salts of the 6,f>*- and 7,7'- 
disuUonie acids of 2,2'-dibydfoxy-l,l'-bmsphthyl were 9 
sepd by fractional crystn. into the diaslereoincric dibra- 
cine salts cf{ l~ and d-acids The latter by the acixm td 
alkali sepd the optical antipcdcs, t- and d-aeid These 
show optical rotation only la the form of the Ka salts in 
alk soSit , and none in a free state or in acid soln The 
antipodes of the 7,7'-disuUotuc acid are more staUe 
than the 6,0'-acid The racemixation of the 2 aads 
proceed* more rapidly tn an alk wiln than man acid one 


VI Oxidatsoa of 2 nsphthol-S-caiboxylic *cid 1. S 
lofle and I Z Smolyanitxkaya 12)v-9— The 

oxidation of 3,3-HOCialIeCO,H (I) with 3 woU of reCl, 
proceeded with the formation of 2,2’'dihydTt»y-l,l'- 
binaphtby!-3,3'-<licatboxylicBcid (II), m 331*, and 1,2,3* 
a(IIO)C„H.CO,H (IH), m. 231', at a ratio depending 
on the conditions of the reaction In aq medium the 
Na salt of I gave 9i»^ H and G% HI, while free I under 
these conditions produced fi0% II and 35% III Similar 
results Wert obtained by working in dil ale and ArOlt 
With a large excess of HCl no II and 00% 111 were formed 
I (5 g >, healed with 2,5 g of dry CuO in 10 cc. PhNO, 
at 2I0-20“foT fihrs .gave 2 5 g 11 11 is not aSccted by 

bcnlmg with FeCh or by CuO in PhKO, at 300-40*. At 
300* the latter procedure results m the cleavage of CO, and 
(oTTnation of dihydrosybinaphthyl, m 239*. Cycbiation 
of n with the formation e4 a peiylene nng was eSe«ed by 
heating a nuxt oflOg of Pb salt of Ilvnth 40i ofanhyd 
AlCtj at 160* for 1 hr. The product, m above 330*, 
IS a dye for atumal fibers, givmg in acid bath an orange 
dyeing changing to a beautiful brown-chocolate after 
mordanting with K,Cr,Oi. The preseoee of a perylcne 
Ting was demonstTated by the formation of pcrylene on 
disin with 2n du't The product is, probably, 1,12- 
dih>droxypMylene-2oiboxyhc amd or 1,12 peryJene- 
quiocpne'2-caTboxyhc acid VII Oxida&on of 2 hydiciy- 
anthracene 1 S loHe. Ibid 1210-13 — The oxidation 
of 2-hydtoxyanihTacene with FeCIi in ale or AcOH re- 
sulted in the formation of S-hydroxy-l.l'.O^'-biaBtbryl- 
ene oxide (I) and a brown tompd ^ unknown structure 
1 IS unstahde, changing at 200* to the brown coinpd , m 
above 300*. I gives with HCJ the exonium salt and wttb 
AciOindrypyndinetheAtdtnv ,tn 247-5t)* (uneor ). 

Cbas Blanc 

Balothroaisia of 5>hesxoyM,4 saphthobydroquiao&e 
Roland Scholl, Joachim Donat, Segfnd Hass and Alfred 
Keller Ser. 68B, 30.‘14-9{193.i) — l-Bciuoylanthra- 
quinone is converted by .A! powder in ce«cd HiSO*, 
the anthrahydroquinone by cosicd H,SOi (or other strong 
acids) alone, through the osaathroae into the eraenld- 
green sulfate of the violet 2 pbenyl-C.T-bcBxoylene-d- 
e'.benxofutanfC A 27,3210) It was of interest to det 
whether the C)«H, a&alog», .54>enio>Ul,4 naphthoquinone 
<I) and the hydroqumone (11), would likewt-e pve the 
batochromic sulfate of a deeply colored 2-plienyl-A,7- 
acToykne-dS'-bcnxoturait The brownish yellow sold 
Of I m coord. H,SO« on heating with At powder rapiiUv 
becomes a vivid ruby-red (violet iti thin lajcrs), wiih 
bngbl blue fluorescence A similar soln results im- 
mediately when U is introduced into coned HiS^ and 
the same resnlis are obtain^ with hot 70% IfCIO* in- 
stead of HiSO* If 1 tn acetone IS treated wilh 70% H,SO* 
or HaO, or vath HQ gas there soon sep dark violet (red 
by transmillMl h^lw.) ceyslals with, strong golden liJ^ier 
which form in coned HiSOi and hot HCIO* solus of the 
same ruby-red color and blue fluorescence as tbo«e ob- 
tained directly from I and II The solid salts dissolve m 
org solvents more or less readily with blue color, but the 
solns , especially m ale, soon become discolored, the 
sedos In acetone, ale and coned. HjSO, are immediatclj 
decolwiicd by water with formation of a yellow ppt 
From this behavior it imist be assumed that the solid 
salt! are not halochrotnic ^ts of an acToylenebejizoiuran 
but of II. The sulfate and clilonde are not suitable for 
settling this point by detg theamt ofll set free by water, 
for tb^ contain more HiSO, or IICl than corresponds to 
a tned ratio of 1 1 and less than 1.2. A perchlorate of 
the compn CoHiA), HQO,. can readily be obuinw. 
however, and when it is heated in acetone contg SaOAe 
and treated with hot water it yields 90% of the calcd 
■mt of pure 11, thus proving that tl is a halochromic salt 

of n In adda to the open structure, (HO), Ci»H*COPb. 

H can have ihelactol structure, and certain phenomena m 
the aiMhractne smes speak in favur of this structure (m 
n Itself and for its halochromic salts. S-A/el^yW- 
fcroxoyf-I.i naphlkoatitnane, tn 149*, from 1,2 Cii'U- 
BiMe and CtO, tn AcOH (18% yield). 
kamdloi, *n 169*, obtuoad in 33% yield from !,€-di 
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methyUl-btmoylnaphlhnltne, l)n 21ft-60*, nir Kl-4* 
(prfpd. from CigH«Mr]i IlzCl and AlCli)- 
dihyitroxynaphlhyl), from the hiriuinonyl m AcOIl at 35 
with 7n rfrt^t, cr))orl«<s rtedlc*. l/cgini to <I«omp<«e 
lUO*, l)!acken< 250*, »cnMtive to the air and <<ion auum- 
ing a hluidi tin^e even when well dried; solnt. in otK 
»o!vcntt hccnmc violet when heated in the air and on 
cooling deposit lilack-violct needlM of the qutnkytrone, 
which Ugmi to decompose about 200* C A R 

Constituents of natural phenolic resins III Syn* 
thesis of dehydro-"sulflte lliuof lactone" dimethyl 
ether and some observations on the structure o/ podophyl- 
lotoxln Roliert D Ilaworih, Thomas Rieharrlson and 
Ceo Shcldnclc J Chem Soc 1935, 1570 ft|, cf 
C A 20, 51fK)‘ —The proposed ttriictiire for dchydro* 
"suIfitc-liquoT lactone” (1) has been confirmed by Ht ayn- 
the'is D (}•( {,4-<itr>tf{hoxyie>tS'jyl}pfoptoMle m B7 8*. 
IlCOjCt with Na in C.Ili give the fl hydroxymtthytent 
deriv , m 111 Ifj* (red color with I eCl,), and (CO,Pt)i 
gives C( 8-{S,4-<{imttk<txybenioyl) ^ f-crotoKolaetont^y-Kar- 
fcoryo/c, yellow, m I&Hj*, recognizable reduction prod- 
ucts of the*e esters could not l>r prepd 3,l-(McO)«* 
C4iriCn CfCOin)CH,cnc,!i,ffJMe), -5,4(1 *>. lor- 

milin and 10% NaOH Rive 2 7 r of d-7,4-dimciA/>*y- 
fccnsoyl • a - (3\4' - diwefAflxyfceBjy/ideKe) - <5 ■ 
propionic acid, m 157-8*, MeOH satd with IICI Rives 
a niixt of A/« C,7-di«cfAoxy i-(7',4‘-<f«i»#fAoxypAc»yl)- 
y - chlofometkylnopktkalfne - f « earkoxylalt, m l7<r-7* 
(free acid (If), m 211-5* and then 2'U 5*}, and the 
iaelone of fl-J,4-d»w«lAoxyAe»ixrtjl-a.(7',-l'-rfin»<fAfliyRc«- 
yUilent)-fi-thlnT0methylpropionic arid (lit), yellow, m 
185-4*1 boiling MeOU Rives the e~metkosymtthyl ana- 
log, yellow, m 115* II, heated in camphor at 2dit- 
Ui* for 10 min , yields 4',S',f’,7‘t«lfametkoiyhemo-3,4- 
iluorene-l-carboxylte acid, erenm, m 505-5* (A/e eiter, 
m, 2f«-4*J. IfeatmR K svith 10% NaOlf for I hr at 
JOO*, hydrolysis of the Me ester of I( with 10% McOIl- 
KOn, or boiiiOR III with hfeOIMlCI m CIICI, for <► hrs . 
followed by hydrolysis wiili 10% MeOlf-KOlf, acidifi- 
eatm of each of the reaction prrxlucts and lactonizaiion 
by heating at 100* (or 0 .5 hr., Rivts I (lactone of fi,7« 
(limctlioxy • 1 • (5', 4' • dimcthoiyphenyl) • 2 - hydroxy, 
methylnatihthalene • 3 • c.srhoxyhc aeid). m .bVlb*; 
the overall yield is practically <7uanc The application of 
the above synthesis In the prepn of substances related 
to poflophyllotoxin has also been investigited 3,4,.5. 
(McO),C,U,COCH,CO,I’t (85 r), llfCII,CO,nt and 
i’eONa, refluxed In HtOil for 10 lirs , rivc, after bydroly. 
sis, 4 2 R of fi-{3,4/ftrmtthoxyhenioyl)propiontc actl, m 
121-2*! the Ka salt with pipcronsl and AcjO Rives the 
yhclone, yellow, m lfll-2*, of A-^3,4,'’$-tritnrthoxy- 

m. 1K5-4*; IlCItO Rives the ^-mefAy/cnc oertv , m lf>0- 
70*. (i,7-kftlhyl/nfdtoxy-l-{T,4','i'-trmelhoxypktnyl)-!- 
chlororntthylnaphlhalene-l-catboxyltc acid, docs not m 
300*; thelacloHt of the 2’kyJroxymtlkyl analog, m 2S.H-4>*, 
nn oxidation yields G,7-melhylenedioxy-l-<,V,f’^’-tri- 
nelhnxypkenyr) napkthalent-3 , l^tcatboxyheactd, cli'iraclcr- 
Izcd as the anhydride, pale yellow, m. 200-300®, and the 
dt-Me ttier, m. 2Wr-7‘ , dchydroaniiydropicropodopliyt. 
Iin Rives the same acid. C J West 

By-products formed In the Frledet-Crafts synthesis of 
ketones from icld chlorides tnd phenolic ethers Syn- 
thesis of ketones of nsphthalene series. I' L Popov 
J. Ctn Chem. (U. S. vS. R.) 5, l)SfW*2(10T.5) —In the 
synthesis of ketones from phenolic ethers and acid cWo* 
rides with AlCl, in CSj, the ether ext . of ketones, obtained 
by the iltrnmpn. of the reaction product with l{,0, was 
washed with dil. NaOH and the oik. ext. acidified, pro- 
diicinR always a crystallizable oil. The amt. of this l»y- 
proiluct IS Rfcatcr the longer the reaction. It was postu- 
lated that thc-c alkali-sol. products arc p-HO ketones 
lormed by s.spon of the alkoxy ketones by the excess 
of Aid,. AeCdf.OMc - AcC.H.OH. In the synthesis of 
l,4-MeOC,9lMc there was isolated 1.2.4-HOCidI»Ac„ 
m nn-40*, and no J,4.JJOC,dIf<Ac. In a iimihr expe. 
•'>”» ‘h'- Ptoiluction of J,4.LtOC,jH«nz from Rza and 
o-CiglliOilt With AlCli, the alk. extn. produced l,4» 


1 lIOCisIftRz, m. ir,l-5*, and l,2,4.HOCi»HiBr, (I), m. 
138-9*. The formation of I may be best explained by the 
partial sspon of the ether to o-CinHiOII by AlCh, which 
with RzCJ forms Ci«!I?OBz Tins under the action of 
AlCb Is resrranged partly to l.d-HOCisHgnz (Kosenmund 
and fwhnurr, C A 22, 1570) and l.'i-IIOCioHiBz. The 
latter in the presence of llzCl ami AlClj is converted to I. 
The ability of a-nipihol 2 ketones to give naphthol 2,4- 
diketones was demonstrated by the condensation of 1,2. 

* I10Ci«H«Ac with RzCl and AlCh In CSi to 1,2,4-HO. 

C,.fI»AeIiz, m HI 2*. Chas. Illanc 

CoRxfitution of tlkannln, ibikonin and alkannan. Jhm 
Brockmann. Ann 521, H7(101')) — Alkannin (5* 
(2 - methyl - 5 - hydroxypenten - 5 * yl) - 5,8 • diliydroxy. 
1,4 - naphtlimiuinone) , CuHnOi (I), from Alkanna 
tiHCtona, brown-red with Cu luster, m 118® (all m ps. 
cor ), fnlfS -157* (Ctllg), -227* (CHClj), contains 3 

3 active If atoms, I sublimes unchanged at 140-60* at 
OtJOl mm Hr, the rotatory power is inilcpendent of the 
eonen of the soln "Alkannin” Afcrcfc (20 g ) Rives 2.5 
R ptiri I I cnniams about 0 1% of alkannan (3-iso- 
heiylnaphthizanii) (II>, m 07-8*, optically inactive, 
sep<l by ailvjrption on kiesetgiihr hhiknnin (III) 
(Mapma and Kiirodi, Acta phytochim I, 45{U)22)) is the 
optical antipode of I and has (a]!.* 155* (CsIIi); the 
atisorption spectra of I and II ore identical, O, Rives 1 tnol. 

* MdCO Dry distn of I Rives 1-methylrimnizarin, which 
was synthesized by passing air through an afk soln, of 
tlie crmdensation product of discctylnaphthazarm and 
piperonylene (healed 1 hr at 100*) Zn distn of I 
Rives Citlli and a- ami 0 metliylanihracene I yields a 
tfi-Acderiv (IV;. yellow, m 112*, [allS -110* (C,IM; 
dt-II: denv , yellow, m 174-0* IV with Oi Rives 1,4- 
dihydroxyphtlialic acid, I Rives MnCO, KMnOi gives 

$ only AcOH and maleic acid I and MeOII-IlCi at 20* 
lor 15 18 hfs Rive tlic Me tlher, brown-red, m. l05*, 
contains 2 ociivc H atoms ami is optically inactive. The 
Me ether (V) of HI also m. 10'* and docs not depress tlie 
m p of the denv of I. The Lt ether of I, brownTcd, 
in Kl*, the I'r ether, red, m 57-8*. A mixt, of 50 mg, 
of III and 411 5 mg of I m C«Hi + benzine Rive a ractmte 

l, m 148* Catalytic reduction of 1 with I mol. 11, 
Rives only I; with 5 mots. Ht there results II, wjiose 

4 dt-Ae dent., yellow, m. 00-101*; reductive acetylation 
of II yields a fefr0./4e denv , CnHitOi, m. 170*. Oxidative 
dcRradaiioii of 11 gives iso-AmClIiCOiIf, whose p. 
bromophenacyl tiler, m, 75*; the corrcspondinR ester 
of tsocaprotc oad, m. 75*. The dthylro dertv. of V, red, 

m. Wk-1*; Oxidation with KMnO« in ^iF]CO Rivea 
metkoxwoamyfoiette acid, hm 12.1—1*, prepd. from the 
o-Br dcriv. (b,» 8S-C0*) and MeONa; oxidation gives 

_ Isocaproaldchydc, whrrtr 3,4-dtnttrophenylhydrntone, ycl- 
low, m 9»* I and 2 tJ NaOH, heated 2 hrs. at IfiO® m 
a K atm , Rives ankydroalkanntn, CitHi.Oi (VI), dark 
red, m 15V, I’rOH-HCl gives 15% yield; catalytic 
rnhictinn ymsll. 1 and ZnCIi in CtH« give cyclnalkannin 
(VII). C,.H»0», red. m 70-80*, la)l5 -50 2* (C.H,)- 
the eyefo denv of III, m 70-80*, [a]** 5ldJ* (C.H,), 
TIic raccmati m 80* 

9 HC C(On) C CO CII 

iii c(OH) i CO iciuoiocH, cMc, 

HC.C(OH) C CO.CH 

c(OH) I!:coII:ch CHCii.cMc, 

HC C(OH).C.CO C CMe, CH, 

9 iiiccoio.ccol:— CHCOio^H, 

c. J. West 

Substitution In arylsulfon-l- tnd -g-naphthalides. 
Raphael Consden and Joseph Kenyon. J. Chem. Soe 
IMS, 1591-r.,— o-Ci,H,NH, and m-OjNC.H.SOjCl in 
C,H,M give m-nitrohemenesulfon-t-naphlhaUde (I), m 
IC2-4*. I (30 R ) with coned. UNO, m AcOlI Rivex 2t 
g. of the 2,4-di‘NOt denv., yellow, m. 185-8*; cold 
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fuming IINOj with or without AcOII gives the 
irt-^iOt denv {II), in 215* (decompn ). S-OsN-a-CuH#- 
NHj and »n-OiN<HH«.SOjCl give S-nUro-i-m-nilroifnsene- 
sul/tnnaphihatuie, in 20&'10*, miration gives D I 
and Br w CHCh, reflmed 1 hr , give the 4‘Sr itnt , 
m 174-6*, hydrolysis gives 4-Br-o-Ciollimi», lutlher 
action ol Dr ifl CilIiN gives the 2,4-di Br deriv , m- 233- 
1*, also prepd from »i-OiNC«H.SOsCl and 
HjNHi 4 Nitio-i-/>-tt^iienesuHonn3pbthal)de and Br 
in C»II»N gtve the 2 Br tiervs , yellow, m 133-5*; no 
ceactioa occuis in boiling CHCl» ^•Toluenesulfoti'l- 
oaphthalide (lH) (20 g } and cooed lIKOi in AcOH 
give only 0 5 g of the 2 NOt dtrit , deep yellow, tn 154*. 
Bronuoation of a-Ci«HiN'H] gives the theoretical yield 
of the 2,4-<ii-Br denv 2,4-((5i>i)j-«-CiaH40Hand fuming 
HKOj give a mut of 2,4,5- and 2,4,7-tn-Nft denvs 
in and Br m CHCb give the 1-Br denv , fn 100*. Re- 
duction of l,3,2-Br;CiiHtMHt with Sn and coned HCI- 
ElOH gives ^-iro/no-y-Bd/iirtyldmiH^, tn 173*. Ae 
iertv , Bi 177“ , ^MeC*H4SOjCl gives 3A>romo-2-p- 
tolumesuI/oHnapklhaltdt, pale yellow, m 137-0*; IIKO, 
in AcOII gives the I-A’Oj dent (IV), pale yeDow, m 
237-9 " (deeonipn ) , this also results on bromuiatKin of 
the l-VOj denv of m, reduction with Sn sod IlCl or 
Za and AcOH gives S-ifomo-i-p-lalueneiul/on-l^-napk- 
tk^Unediawne, m 18o* Hydrolysis of IV gives 
I-nUro-2-napUkylamine (y), oraozt,fn 105*. Ac dent, 
yellow, m 130*, 3-broma-l-mlr0'2’*iaphlkoi, yellow, m 
131* (decompn) Reduction of V gives 3-iirom»-l,2‘ 
aaphUtyleneduimine, w 83' (decompn ) (auinetatiae 
dmr , yeDow, m 195-9*) l,6’Dtatifo-2-p-loltenetulfon- 
naphhaM* gives the 3-flr dent , pale yeDow, tn 225-31 * 
(decompn ), hydrolysis yid4s3-hreiBo.l,s^i«ijra-2-««^i- 
ifcyJamiiM, joldw, m 235-41*, Ac denv, tn. 273-7* 
(decompn ) m m CJI«N' with 1, ICl or ICIi gives Ibe 
l-I dent , m 12I1-7* S-Me‘2'P ioluentnilfonoroideh- 
phenyl, m 114-lS*, tht4-p<jluerutsomer,m 199-1$*, 
c-ecae-p-telttenetuIfaH-p-uUide.n 127-33*. C J W. 

Cofishtutioa sad reacbntr XIV. Reaetjon ksaetics of 
the sulfoaabos bf oleum and the properties of different 
eoDeentrstiona ot funueg eulfune acid Rarl Lauer and 
Ryohei Oda J prakt Chm 1*4, 33-40(1935), of 
C A. 39, 6216’ — Suliooanon of ambrai^tiisone 0) *)tb 
UiSO< at vanous temps and omens gave the foDowuig 
results at 130*, 140* and ISO* for h X 10*, cakd, lor a 
pseudomoBomol reaction HjSO, HiO, 479. 1210, 2510. 
1.28% SO,. 854, 1690, 3340. 32% SO., (1380). (2890). 
5913, 5% SO,, 40 1, 91.5, 213, 8 5% SO,, 804, 1593. 
3851, 19 9% SO,, 2542, 50C2, 0350 Since ecpunwl. 
quantities of SOi were used, the mol ratios of H,SO« 
to I to SO, varied from 3 2 1 1 to 39 1 I Kowever, 
this appear^ (o have no effect on the value of h Sulfona' 
tioa of I with II.SO, has an activation heat of about 40.000 
cals and an action const of 300-1009 X 10'*. with SO, 
the values are 23,000 cals and 0 1 X lO'* (ileum with 
3-10% SO, contains SO, in a specially loaetive form This 
accounts for the observation that the reaction of suBoiia' 
ooa of I with 2-3% oleum at 140* soon comes to a stand- 
still C J. West 

Benrantbrone denratives HI The aatrrxlditable 
dihydfobetizanthrone E Ciar Ser 68B, 20C9-70 
(1935), cf C A 26,5947 — It bad been found that bene- 
anthrone (I) tn alk or mineral acid soln is reduced to 
1,10 tnmethyleBe 9-hydroryphenanthrene (II). Jfo di- 
hydrobenzanthrone could be isolated as isterniediate 
product in these reductions, but this gap has now been 
fiOed V-lih 2n dust and AcOH I gives in eaceUest yidd 
a dihydro cempd (IH), whose inlereslins propertKS 
eipUm the earlier failures to isolate it The colorless, 
well-crystd HI is very sensitive to air, so that all opera- 
tions must be carried out m a CO, atm It also shows the 
properties of a biradical, it tabes up exactly I incJ, O 
in xylene, instantly decolorizes 2 atoms Br and 0 dis- 
proportionaied by strong acids or weaV alhalies, erby 
heating to 1£0*, into I andO The oxidation is marlcedljr 
a«el«attd by light and proceeds with greatest vdociw 
(m about S mm ) in AcOlf, but m this solvent only about 
15 atoms O is taken up The xylene and AcOH mother 


' liquors cevcTlheless show for days the properties of 
peroxides (liberation of t trim KI, decolorization of 
KUnOJ. In xylene the O is apparently given up to the 
solvent and docs nqt act further on unchanged Uf, while 
In AcOH IftO, IS split off and forms I with II still present 
Bx-l-bromobeniatUhrone also yields a dthydro denv. 
(IV) snth simibr properties Thedetn of the structure of 
in IS rendered very difEeull by the sensitivity of HI to 
, acds and heat, so that it can undergo almost no reaction 
without alteration of the skeleton cf double bonds. Short 
actum cd AciO gives an acetate not sensitive to air Of 
the possible fonnuUs for 111, 


OH H, 



seems the most probable The course of the reductioa 
of I IS further confirtaation of the conception of a reactive 
diyl state for I, which would explain its behavior as an 
unsaid ketone Especially worthy of note is the appear- 
ance of an orange-r^ intermediate stage in the reduction 

4 of I. as wcU as in Ibe oxidation of HI in solid state or m 
soln (not m xylene, however). Thu intermediate stage 
IS also observed when I is reduced to m with Za dust, 
pynduie and AcOH according to Kuhn and Winterstein 
\C A 27,723) Sineenopmacolof Icanbeobumedby 
any reduction meihcd, it may be that the orange-red 
intemediate stage repr^ents » dissced, pisaed, a oono- 
bydro eoinp4 or quinhydrone Attempts to prep such 

, a compd from equal mols of I and III gave an orange- 
* red product wlucb, although homogesoiu i& appearance, 
melted considerably Iotct (120-5*) than Its components, 
on oxidatioa it consumed eiacily half as much O as ul, 
but not enough of the oxidation product (also fonsed u> 
small amt in the oxidation of HI u xylene) was obtained 
for study A radical monohydne compd. can therefore 
be present only in very smaU eonen. in equi) with 1 and 
10 m, tables, qui^y becotmng orange-red u the air 
« and browo-yeUow in lie bgil, sol. in coned H,SO, with 
orange-red color and Buwescence, tn. lSO-2* cpn rapid 
heating under CO, in a sealed capillary (the m. p f^ to 
132* when the dttns ate repeated). Arefatte of HI, in 
159-61* (decompn) under CO, (sealed tube), 154-5 
in air IV, m 167* (evolution of HBr) 9 ^ 

Condensation of phthahe tnhydnde with s^cta- 
bydropbenaiitlirene E de Barry Barnett, N. F. Co^d* 
_ way and C. A tawrence J. Chem 1W5, 16« — 
7 x<X;tahydr^henaalhrcne and C,H,(CO)iO with .WCl, 

in C,H,<:a, give 00% of a-J.2r3.4,5.e,7,8-t>ctahydropl^- 

anthreylbensote and (I), m 200*; 4,5-Cl,C.H,(CO)A) 
yiddsthe ♦V'-di-CJ derw ,ni.27B* (decompn ). Reduc- 
tion of I with Zn, KaOII and KH.OH by heating 15 hrs at 

100* pves t»-liA,*,S,B,7A-«t!ahydrephenanthyTil^-^l‘ 
uteaetd.xa 192*, cychied by coued H,SOt to ceM4y°ro- 
I,2J,4-diiemanlhrone, pale yeUow. m 200*, AciO and 

5 CW,K' give octakydTo-l^,3,4-dAemanthranyl ecetale, 

yellow, tn 214', CrO» la AcOH gives 
debemanthro^atnone, yeUow, m. 234*; reduction 
orUihydrt-l,3,3,4-dtbensanlhracene, pale yeUow, m. 129 . 

C. J West 

Coasbtutiun oi vitafiua D. A Windaus and W. 
Thiele Ann 521, lCO-75(l933) —The acetate from ISg. 
VKamui D, (I) and 0 g maleic anhydride, refluxed 4 hm 
IQ benzine, give an amorphous product which, neutrahred 
9 with 10% KOH in MeOH, acidified with AcOH, estenfied 
with CH.N, and crystd from MeOH, yields C-7 g. of 
de-SIea-ntamn DioeelalemaUate (H), CuHuO., i^ Ml , 
laJi* 170A*. adds 2 atoms O on titration wth BzftH. 
The mother liquor, hyfirrtyzed with MeOH-RW, 
acetylated and estenfied, yields the p-tivmtr (lu), 
m 94-6*,(aJV -1585*,adds3atomsO Thesec^pw 
disol at 0001 miD without decompn The ««ayo^ 
dene of 0 tn 112*, ja[t* 157 6*, aad adds J 15-1.33 
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atoms O: the tetrahydro deriv. of 11 did not crystalltte. t 
T^e dihydro dern. of TO m. S(>-€ 5®, 1«1 'd 

adds2atomsO;the/iftfaA>-drodffir m 122 .IsId — j 
the CIIClj soln still adds Br but is very slowly attacked 
by O,. The action of Oj on II or III yields the ketone 
fin), whose smuarbcz<fne m. 225* and onmt m. 129 5 
Dehydrogenation of H or m with Pd at 330-40* gives 
Ci,H, and p.C.oHjCOiII; Se yields 2.3-C.oHiMe, These 
facts support the formula given for I (calciferol) j 


C( CH,)CH-CH, 

C CC(-CH,)CH CH, 

!L « 

HC Nil CCO 


C( CH,)CH CH, 

IIOCH-CH, C CHCH C CH. CH, CH, CM..CHCJI„ 1: = CC(.CH,)CH CH. w” 

(I, I «C-N.CCO HCNHCH 

II,C CH. CM. CHCHM.CH.CH.CHMeCHMt. CO CO 

H.C CO CH CH. CH. (m) * HCNH CHCO C.N-CH 

Mttliods of prepuaSo.. of 2-MkTl faraij ' ^h''m CH. Cn(CH. )CC — C 

Bull soc ehim [5], 2, 2227-34(1935) — See C. ^^29, CHi CH(HiC )C1 

Reacbcns of fl-ketonic esters of the furan nng. Al. 4NHiH50» 

Mironescu and G loamd Bui soe. ektm Rominta 17, (TV) 

107-29(1935): cf. C. A 28, 146’. — Et furoylaeetate The 4 NH«HSO» mols m IV are probably bound to the 
(I) (20 g }, 2 6 g Na m 35 g ale , and 15 g Mel, heated * 4 CO groups, while one of tbeSNHiHSOj mols. m H is 
m a sealed flask at 70® im^ reaction of the mizt. is no bound to its CO group The dark brown colors of 11 4nd 

longer alk , gives El furoylmelhylacelaU (II), bu 143*. IV are attributable to conjugated double bonds The 

Methylation of II with McI gives Ei furoyldimethylaeetate method of formation of 11 and IV, m conjunction with their 
(IH), bj» 150*. I with EtBr gives £i furoyUlkytacetate constitutions, suggests that 1 I mol condenses with 4 
(IV), bn 148“, IV gives El furoylixeihylacetaU (V), other 1 mols , and the 2 I mols united in a-positions are 

b-i 177*: and 11 gives Et JureylmethyUthylaceUiU (VI). oxidized, with fomatiou of CO groups, which m turn uhite 

I (20 g ), S 2 g. Na m 70 g ale. and 25g BrCHtCHtBr, with other I nuclei, while the mols united m a-positions 
heated at 100*for2h«., give £//itroyfo’<^<>/irepafirMr5«>I- « lose N and fonn divinyl groups II and IV probably are 
ale (Vn), bi« 148-9*. The above a«iij«r when heated rebted to urobilm, and therefore they are of importance 


H,C CIIj 

I I 

-HC NH CH 


HC NH CHCO C.N— CH 

hJ: CH, CH, CH(CH, )C^ = C 

CH, CH(H,C )i: . 

4NH4H5O, 

(IV) 

4H,HSO, mols m IV are probably bound to the 
roups, while one of the 3 NHiHSO, mols. m II is 
o its CO group The dark brown colors of 11 4nd 
attributable to conjugated double bonds The 


with 30% NHi, give the following corresponding aett- to studies of natural pigments C. C. Davis 

amides, jurnl (VIII), m. 159*; furoylmelkyl, m. 183*: ^ndensahon of mdolealdehydes with hlppune afid. 

twoytdimelhyl, in IW*, furoylmtlhyltthyl, tn. IM*, Elena Restelli. asoe. guim. i4r|enfma 23, 58432 

furoylethyl, m 188*, fuToytdiei'kyl, m. 164*. The Na (1035), cf. Z, physxol Chem 55, 16(1908) — Condeosa* 

denv, of Vm, heated with BrCHsCH,Br, gives the amtde, tion of todolealdehyde with hippunc and by the action of 

ra. 162*,of fufoylcyclopropaceeaibosyhcacid. Hydrolysis NaOAc*AcOH at 130* for 0 5 hr. formed the acetylated 

of the acetates with HCl gives the following ketones; azlactonein.205”, C>oHtiO,N,. If only AcOH be used and 

furyl El ketone, bin 132* (semtearbazone. m. 189*); furyl 6 the mist, heated 15 mm. on a boilmg water bath, the 

Fr ketone, b,a 06* Urnitcarhiuone, m. 90*); furyl fro-Pr azlactone, m. 220®, is obtained, which on acetylation 

,lr/0Re, bn67*; furyl tso^Bu ketone, bi, 90* (semiearbatone, gives the substance m. 205®. The Ac is fimly bound, and 

m. 174®); a-keto-fl-ethyl-a-furylbutane, bw 97* (remi- isonlyeluninatedby the action ofhot alkalies, whereupon 

carbazone, 162®), furyl cyclopro^l ketone, b,, 75* (semi- the lactone opens and the corresponding acryhc acid 

carbazone, m.lG7*), With EtMgBr in gives a small amt. forms. No defimte compds were formed by the action of 

of El a-dtmethyl-B-furyl-0-ethyl-B-hydroxypropioHaU, V Hg-Na on this acryhc acid A similar reaction occurs 

gives furyldtethykarhnol, bu 84® W'lth PhMgBr, Vn with a-indolealdebyde, the acetylated azlactone, m. 

pvesEl l‘(Juryl(keayloxymeihyl]-l-cyclopropaneearbonate^ 185®. a-IndoJealdehyde could nnt be cundensed with 

bi, ISO®; m gives 2’furoyl-Z-iensokydryipropane, hn * bydantoin_ by the usual methc^. E. M. Symmes 


181® {semtearbezone, m. 125"); and V furyldtphenyl- 
carbtnol, m. 90* W. J. Peterson 

Compounds with condensed prtTole nudei, with a be* 


Absorption spectra in relation to the constitution of 
denvahves of isatin and carbostyiil. R. G. Ault. E. L. 
Hirst and R A. Morton /. Chem, Soc 1935, 1653-7- — 


Compounds with condensed pyrrole nudei, with a be- Hirst and R A. Morton J. Chem. Soc 1935, 1653-7- — 

havior analogous to that of urobilm. n. Giuseppe II- Refxaran of the absorption spectra of isatin (I) and its 

Ian with Paolo Bertazzotu Cazz. ehim. ttal. flS, 453-9 N- (H) and O-ethers (IH) conflras the work of Morton 

(1935): cf. C. A. 29, 3334’.— The constitutions of 2 and Rogers (C. A. 20, 418) and shows that Hartley and 

pyrrole (I) blacks already prepd. from I and aq SO, Dobbie {J. Ckem. See. 55, &10(1^9)) and Dabrowski 

were identified m the present work. Treatment of the g *0*1 Marchlewski (C. A 28, 1926*) studied a decomposed 

MeOH-sol. I black (II) with Beckmann mist, (aq K«- 0-ether. The spectra of the 3 compds , although similar, 

Cr,^ d- HtSO,), letting stand 24 hrs , and extg. with are not identical I shows a closer similanty to II, par- 

1 tjO, yield succinic acid (ID) and Me vinyl ketone (IV). ticularly m the middle region of absorption, than to HI; 

Under the same conditions, the MeOH-msol I black because of this, no certainty can be attached to conclu- 

(V) also yields HI and IV. The formation of III proves sions as to structure based on this evidence alone. The 

^e presence of pyrroUdmic groups (cf. Plancber and purple soln. of I m alkali rapidly changes to yellow (With 

Cattadon, Rend, acead. Ltncet 13, i, 489(1961) ; Pieroni an entirely diCcrent ahsorpbon spectrum), corresponding 

and Moggi, C. A. 16, 3897), and that of IV the presence to the known change into o-H,NC.H,COCOiNa; With 

of unsatd. lateral chains. Since the latter are derived from 9 EtONa, the purple color is more stable and the spectrum 

I, they cannot have over 4 C atoms; they are ramified, resembles that of I The action of CH,N, upon I mMejCO 

and the substituted I nucleus is a p.fl'-dusobutadienc- gives 34iydroxyquino!one (IV), ra 260®, and its Me ether 

pyrrole. To establish a CO group in H, the varution in (V). sepd by extn of the latter with EtOH. Ill and 

n * function of the proportion of CHjN, yield (VI). m. 83-4®, 

NH,OHwasdetd The cond -NH.OH-concn curveshows while II yields S-metf-oxy-l-melhylouinolone (VII). light 

tne lonnation of weak acids and of various salts. The blue. m. 142*. The spectra of these compds. appear to 

results m general indicate that the constitutions of II ^ into 2 groups- carbostynl (quinolone), its l-Me 
and V are: denv., IV, V and VII, which are all closely similar but 
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differ markedly from O-methyl- and O-etliylearbostynl ^Tliesoln was slowly poured at room temp , with Stirrinj, 
and VI This shows that it is possible to distinguish be- wlo the soln. of 20^ g AsjOi. -16 6 g. NatCOi, 100 cc. 
tween hjdroxyqiimolme and qumolone derivs by use of HjOaadSOcc 10% Nlfj-CuSOi. After a continued sUr- 
absorption spectra C J. West mg foe 2 hrs and standing overnight, the mat. was 

Acbon of sodium methylate on ethyl isatin-.V-aeetate bnled with ammal C and the Citrate acidiSed, giving 27% 

N I Putokhm J Gen Chfm (U S S R > 5, 117C-84 of crude I. This was purified by conserting it with boding 
(1035) — Gabrieland Colman (ffrr 33, OSOflOOOj) showed i • ■ -i 

that the interaction of McONa «ith phthaJyfglycine ester NaiCOi mto IIN C«ir, C«H»AsO(OH)OXa 5II»0 and 
results in isomeriration and ejebc increment with the for- . f~~~T 

matiOD of Me 4 hydrosyisocarbostyryl-O-orbosylafe. decompg liiih dil IfCI. JIN C«If< CtTItAsCli (IV), ni 
Radelescu (C A 21, 1<M“> and Glieorghiu (C A 28. ISO*, was prcpd «hen44g I was dissolved in a mut of 
2700*) obtained dihydrox} naphthalene denvs by a similar 20 cc. of coned. HCI, 20 ce. ale. and a few drops of 10% 
isomcntation of mdandione denvs inth CtOMa Study I solo and the mat treated at room temp with a SO, 
of (his tj-pe of reaction was begun with the easdy isomerucd current for 30 mm The ppt. was washed with 20% IlCf 
■satin and its homologs bj the action of hfeOMa on and dried in tucao. IV in ale treated with an equal vol 

, 1 of hot coned llCl and the crystals extd with LtsQ gave 

C,Il. CO CO NCHjCOiEt (I) As the following schene i 1 

shows, the reaction proceeds in 2 directions one leading i CS% II HN C«Ht C«H,As(OII)t, tn. 207-9*, resulted 
to XI, and the other to a quinoline ring Usually the 2 «hen07g IV m Me, CO was treated with coned NlWH 
reactions taV-e place simultaneously with cither of the 2 and the tnitt dild with H,0 Chas Blanc 

reactions pcedotninating, depending on the conditions of Constitutton of the dihydrocT denvatire of diphenylene 
the process used Of the 3 possible structures of the onde obtained from resorciBol Katuo Kata, Kiyoham 
isomeruedcompd , convertible to Irtil, IV and V are more Tateniafsu and BennosuVe Kubota. Bull, Chtm Sot 
acceptable as relatively more stable, while VI is likely to Jafan 10, 43S-32(in35).— Acylation of ^nisidtne with 
bealabilelormisoroemingtoXI This may in part eaplavn AciO gives p-ucrjanisvfr (1), m. 127-7.5*- I, heated to 
the presence of XI in the reaction mats X was also iso- boiling with \1% UKO,, yields c-nitfo-p-otflanisitJe 
Uted (1) J -f- MeON’a -► EtOiCCK,KItC.K.COC- * (11), m. 117*. Sapon of II with ale. KOK gives o- 
r- " ' ' ntire-^^aitidiae (III), m. 122 5-3 0*. Diaiotwation of 

(OMe)iONa (11) — 2MtOK -* C«H. CO C(ONa) C- III and treatment with KI soln gives in-mlre-^-iiwfMnsele 

~i f— - ■ . (IV), tn. C2*. IV, heated with Cu-bttmie at 130-170* 

(COiEt) NH + KaOK — C«H, CO C(ONa> C(CO,- for I hr., givH ^'-dimd^rybipSenyf (V). 

- — -1 f. - ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ TO. 13&-7*. Bedueiiem of V with SnOi >a glacial AeOH 

Na) SK (m) + HCI — CiH, C(OII) C(On> C- satd wiih HCI gives 2.2'-d«wfw-f,#'.J«mrffcwyf'i- 

1 r 1 Phenyl (VI), m llt>5-ll*. Adds, of 60% CuSO, »cln. 

(COiH) N (tV), C.H. CO C(OH) C(CO,H) KH (V) eit r to a sola rd diatotued VI diinnr steam dista gives 

I ■ — 1 r — 2.7-dindWyi#iphr»>lei»# oxtAe (VII), m. ISO*, in the 

C,H,COCOCH(CO,H) NH (VI) +■ HI -* CII.CH- dmilUte The residue remaining tn the dista. 4ask ts 

, :,7-4imrihoiyp)itiiott>f’x, m. iV}‘. VII, re&uxed 1 5 hrs 

(OH) entOH) CH(COjH) NH HI -* C.n. (ClI,), - with HI. gives SJ-iStkyiroxyJieltnyJtfie extd* (VUl), m 

— ■ p. — ' ’ I S41-1 5* The properucs of Vul derived from R*nmsidiDe 

CH(CO,K) NH (VIl) + CaO— C.H, (CH,>, Nil (VUI). are perfectly comcidenl with those of VIH obtained from 
(2) n +N80H-»KaO,CCH,Nnc,lt,COC{OH)A>Na- resorcinol W. J. Peterson 

11,0 — NaO,CCH,NHC.Il,COCOiNa (H) + HCI -• Reply to ■ remark of E. Splth and P. Kufiner fd 
I ' ' ' ' » I 0 (^droxyphenyfleihyUmines and their transformsbons 

KOiCCH,NHC,H,COCO,H (X) — 1I,0-'C<H(COCON- Hi. Synthesis of beoxyUsoqumolmes under physiological 
CHiCOiH (XI) A mat of 4 g I. m 114*. (cf P, eondlhoos •'). Deorg Hahn and Otto Schales. Sef 

C A 23,2970), to 33 cc of dryMcOllwiihOSg.MeONa WB.2019{m5); cf S and K , C, A. 29, 7W». 

in 32 ce MeOii in a rubber stoppered flask war digested C. A R 

at 75-80* for 3-4 hrs until the formatioa of a ppt. bad Pbotoreactioa in tropical sunlight Braj Kishore 
begun After cooling the mot was treated again wiib Malaviya and Sikhibhushan Putt Proc Aca4 Set 

06 g MeONa in 10-12 cc MeOlI and digested as above Vnitfd Prertneet Aya Oudk, India 4 , 319 Sn(1935) — 

for 4 hrs , giving 2 g HI It was identified as the nioao- - The action of strong sunlight onaUrge no of org. coinpds 

f- studied by the following general method Solns , 

and di-Ag salt, and as C«H, CO ClOCt) C(CO,Et) Nil. usually 2%. in H.O, dU HCI. dil NaOlI or EtOH, 

m 119-26* I treated as above but with double the amt. id made from carefully purified compds , were placed tn I'i 

MeONa at 89-100* formed IX QL ifl HjO treated with conic^ flasks of clear Jena glass, which were filled to the 

HCI gave Xl, m 200* (d lumgenbccV, C A 22, 2749) neck and loosely covered with glared paper These were 
n, carbonizing at 230°, was obtained as 111 on beating (heneiposedtofull sunlight and irefenotdisturbed,cxcept 
the mi« for 3 hrs to an incipient pptn (without the 2nd to replace evapd solvent, until no further action look 

addn of MeONa) Two g IV (V or VI) with 40 cc HI place of it was seen that no action was going to occur 

(d 1 55) and 1 g of red T, refluxed few ^lOhrs (orprcl- g Tiie products were then isolated and identified if possible 

erably at 150° in a sealed tube), gave 0 7-68 g. VB, A sdn PhNlf, m 0.2 ,V HCI first reddened, then afiet 

which on distn with CaO formed Vlll, b 247-8* 2 days a ppt started to form. The action tras complete 

Cbas Blanc w 135 days This ppt. was identified as phenaitni, 

Arsenic derivatives of carbazole S M Sberlm and m 170*, by its properties and a mixed m P o*MeC«K<- 

A Ya Berlin J Cen Chtm (U. S S R ) S, W8-42 NH, gave 1,5-dmeihyJphniastne, m. 160*. complete in 

I — - - I 120days. »»i'>leC»lI«NHi gave m 

(1935) — Catba2ole-3-arsonic acid, HN C,H« &lI»AsO- 156*, in 71 days By analogy p-MeC«H,NH, gave 3,7- 
(OH), (1), tn 340-7*, was oblamed by the following dimAkytphfnaxtne (7) in 123 days This product did not 
reaction ((2,H.)jNH (H) + HNO, -» (C*H«)»NNO -)• 9 melt but gave charactenstic phenazine tests and the c«- 
r — — — — — 1 J - — - ■! rect percentage of N. BhNhfe, showed no change after 

HNO. — 0,NC,H,C.H4NNO+H,-*HiNC,H,C, 1I«N- 141 days 1.3,4.XyIidine gave only a trace of ppt. ui 

I 121 days a-Ci.HiNHi gave aB-dinophlhoitne (?), no 

H(m) + H, — ClNiCtH, C.H,NH -}-Na,ABO, — 1. HI m p , in 107 days fl.C„H,NH, gave 
was obtained in 80% yield by the method of l-mdeniaiMi (7), tn 240*, in 110 days 0-O,NC«H.NH, was unat- 
(C A 18, 2705) A TOixt. cf 35 g in, 4S ce HQ (d fected m 125 days p-ONC,H,NMe, ift aq srfn was 
1 175) and 400 of H,0 was treated with 13.3 g NaNO^ osidued to p-ntlrodimelSylayitlint, m. 220°, in 4- days; 
m HjO and directly neutralized with a cold KaOll sedn. ui W MCI it gave an uiudentified ppt, which kept (ormmg 
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for over 111 days. Benzidine e^ve an unidentified 
pfienazine denv. in G1 days. Phenni, quinoJ, and a- and 
d-naplithol in aq. or dil NaOlI sotns. gave similar dark 
unidentified ppts loG-l to 121 days Resorcinol, pyrocate- 
cho! and pyrogallo! were unchanged after 150 days A 1% 
soln. of o-C.H 4 (NI 1 j)i in dil HCl gave 2^-dMmtno- 
thenazine-IlCl m 125 days Aq m.C,l!.(Nn,), gase 
2,6-dKimtrtophenaztne, m. 123®, in 23 days p*C(H 4 (NHt)t 
in dll HCl gave S.fi^iamtnophenaztne (*), m 130®, 
in 100 days. p-n,NC»n.NMe, m dil HCl m 120 days 
gave an intensely violet soln which was shown to contain 
an unidentified azine dye Aq p-friNCtH 4 NHAc gave 
dt/ieetyl-p,p'‘duimtnndtphenylamtne, m 219®, in 81 days 

l, 8 -C, 8 H 4 (NH)t in dil HCl m 87 daj s gave a lirown ppt 
which was probably pert-dinaphthalene azotide, since it 
gave azme reactions o-HOCtHiNII] in aq soln m 01 
days gave a red compd , CiiHi,NiO]. identical with one 
described by G Fischer (J prakl Ckem 12), 19, 318 
(1879)) m-HOCsffiNHj gave an umdcniified brown ppt 
in C2 days p-HOC^H.NlIj in 70 days gave a violet ppt 
whose properties indicated that it was p,p'-iltkydroiy- 
Jtantlinotndophenol m- and p IIOCilf«N’Afe» were un- 
changed in 125 days o-'NleOC«ll,NH] in di) IlCI gave 
i,5-dimeM<jiypA«iasiiie, no m p , in 78 days, ^MeO- 
CtHtNlIt ga\e 3,7^imttk6xyphen(izine, 0 -LlOC«IItNHi 
gave 1 ,5-diflkoxypheHazxne, p CtOCiH^NlI* gave J,7» 
duthoxyphiMstne, and 2,4-HOCtHj(NH])t gave an un- 
identified black ppt which had the properties of a phena- 
zincderiv HiN’C.H.COilI m dd HCl ga\c pAwiarine-/,- 
S-dtearbexylie aetd, m higher than 200®, in 120 days 
m-lfiNCiHXOiH m dil NaOH was unchanged, but 
^•HiNCiIfiCOiff gave the A'a sell of p.p'-ezoPonzene- 
diearboxylte acid, dt’Ct ester, m Ul® Vanitlm, 2,4- 
(OH]}CtHiCHO, and ^-MeiNCJI^CHO were unchanged 
Aq ^•OHCCtH«NHt HCl gavap,p'-dtal4ehydoazob(nzene, 

m. 239®, m 123 days Aq 1% eosm was decolorized m 

75 days and gave HDr and a ppt of 2,4’dibromobenzoyl’ 
bemotettcul,m 218* Aq 1% eryihrosm was decolorized 
m 120 days to give HI and, by analogy, 2,4-dstoJobeHzoyl- 
benzote aaJ (?), no m p. p-HjNCiHiAe in dit IICI in 
75 days gave an unidentified ppt , tn. 180®, which reduced 
NJl,«AgN'Oi Callacctophcnonc in dil NaOlI was un* 
aflceted. PliHNNHi evolved Ni and in 50 days gave an 
unidentified, apparently heterocyclic N’t compd , ni. 128®. 
2-AminothiazoIc m dil. HCl gate a trace of ppt which 
apparently was a phenazine dcriv. Aq. thiocarbamide 
gave S and earbamiJc m 4fi days. o-Dcnzii dioxime m 
dll. NaOH gave 3,4-dtphenylfufazan, m. 04®, in 35 days. 
Sterile aq 1% malic acid gave pyrune acid tn 123 days 
Sterile citric acid was unaffected Tartaric acid, while 
mainly unchanged, gate a trace of a solid With strong 
aldehydic or kcConic properties Erucic acid in dil 
Eton gave dihydroxyenicic acid, m 118®, in 38 days 
Aq. l%malcic add was completely conxerted intofumaric 
acid m 50 days Na cinnsmate was 17.2% converted 
into allocinnamic acid in 50 days Aq itaconic,citraconic, 
and tiglic acids and Na oleatc and brassulate were not 
inverted after 75 days. John E Milbcry 

Bihydrogy derivatives of ternary arsines, arsonium 
bases and their salts O. A. Razuvaev, V. S, Malinov* 
skil and D. A. Godina, J. Cen. Ckem. (U. S. S. R ) S, 
721-7(193.'>); cf. Razuvaev and Malinovskil, C. A. 79, 
6S03*,— The cli-IfO dcrivs. of ternary arsines were ob- 
tained by the following reactions- RAsXt -f- 2RMgX — 
RiAs + 2MgXi; R^\sX -f RMgX — R,\s -f MgX»: 
RjAs + It + 2 HjO — R,As(Oll), + 2HI (R » Me or 
fh; X — Cl or I), The reaction with the dibydrophen- 
arsazine senes proceeds analogously. All dt-HO denvs 
on drying over PjO, in racuo give oxides Trimctbyl- 
and dimethylphenyl-arsmes give the corresponding oxides. 
These eompds. form hygroscopic crystals, sol m HjO 
and ale. They give wnh UNO, monobasic salts, RtAs- 
(OirjONO,. and with ir,SO. (Ph,AsOH),SO. In 
distinction from the described denvs. of the fitty-aroina- 
bc senes, the oxides and dihydroxkles of KI-R-9,10-diby- 
drophenarsazine are little or not at all hygroscopic and 
are considerably more diificulily sol m HiO and alo (cf, 
R.and M., C. A. 25, 1831). They gisc with UNO, no 


4 salts but ore very easily nitrated (cf. R. and M., C. 
A 28, 405S*). This indicates a greater mobility of H 
in the C,Hi nuclei cf these derm, of dihydrophenarsa- 
zine than m that of mcthylphenylarsine. 'fhe structure 
of the dihydroxides, oxides and their salts may be thus 
formulated. 

* I R As O H O . H 

(I) 

r R 1 

R-As O H,0; R:As:0: 

L R J R 

3 (“> 

["<»; iy°' 

(in) 

r ^ 1 • \:0: 

^ L R J • 

(IV) 

Formula 1 agrees with the ability of the dihydroxides to 
form monosulisiituted salts, the difficulty tn forming 
ncut/alsaltsand ihe evident inequality of the 2 011 groups 
or the 2 halide atoms m the corresponding dihalide denvs. 
of ternary arsines (cf. Michaelis, Ann. 321, 152(1902}; 

, Siemkopf and &hwcn, C A 16, 1407(1921)). Tonnula 

* n IS substantiated by the easy conversion of the dihydrox- 
ides into oxides and the even dehydration indicates the 
presence of the lUO of hydration and not of constitution 
It IS possible tbat the eompds 1 and 11 exi^t in a state of 
mutual cqui! Formula III for the HO denvs. of di- 
hydrophenarsazincs is based on their easy dehydration, 
inability to form salts and the relatively poor soly, in 
11,0. Tbc dihydroxides of dihydrophcnarsaxine and their 

0 dcrivs are more toxic than the corresponding denvs. of 
fatty-aromatic arsines. Tlie arsonium bases and their 
salts were obtained by the following reactions: R,As + 
Mel R,McAsI; 2R»MeAsl + Ag.O — 2R4MeAsOH 
+ 2AgI; R,MeAsI + AgNO, — R,MeAsONO, + Agl. 
The reaction with the heterocyclic arsmes proceeds 
analogously. The following stnicture of these arsonium 
dcrivs IS based on their high degree of dissocn. and salt 
formal ton; 

V « 1 . r 1 ■ 

R:As-R :l: , R:As:R 

Tr : As ; r1 : 0 : n\° ' 

, L K J "^0 = 

:As:^j X.(R-MeorPh: X-I. OH 


For the production of arsine denvs. R^As was Oxidized 
with 1 in b1c.-H| 0 to RtAs(OH)i; this on heating with 
9 HNOj was converted into RjAs(OH)ONOj. The arsonium 
eompds. were prepd. by treating RiAs m the cold with 
McI. The RjMeAsl in HiO, refluxed with AgsO, gave 
RMciAsOff and with aq. AgNO, RjMeAsONOj The 
filtrates from Ag were evapd. to 2-3 cc. and dried in a 
vacuum desiccator over PjO, to a const, wt. The di- 
hydrosides and their nitrate salts were similarly isolated, 
the solns. were freed from HI with AgjO or AgNOj All 
these reactions, except the formation of ternary arsines 
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gave tlieoretical fields with 70-80% of pure prodiKts. 
MeiAs was prepd in a K atm. The EtiO soln. was distd. 
ui a COi atm into a receiver contg a reagent to produce 
the desired arsine dcriv. The EtiO soln of AfeiAs treated 
with Br soln and reworked ga\e WejAsO and not XletAs- 
(OIl), Me«Vs(On)OXOi, m 127* Me^AsI. to. 328*. 
5.te*AsON’Os, in 2CS-70* MetAsOIf could not be iso- 
lated PhJiie'As was obtained tn C0% yield PhMet- 
As(OlIh, tti 157-01*, gave PhMeiAsO PhMe»As- 
tOIDONO-p m U9 50* PhMevVsQK, m 106-16*, is 
highly hygroscopic PhMe^sONOi, tn 195-0*. Wii- 
MeAs IS an oil Plj.J.IeAs(OH)i is highly hygroscopic. 
Pb5MeAs(OH)OKOs,ni 106-7* PbiMe»AsI,m 211-13*. 
PbjMej^sOH, m 120-35*, is highly hygto*copic Ki»- 
MejOKO,. m U9-5V* PhjAs(OH),. m 115-16*. 
5’hiAs(OH)ONO,, m 165* PliiMeAsI, m. 176* Ph.- 
MeAsOH, m 12i-6* PhjMtAsONOi, m about 100*. 
tPbi^sOH)»SO„ m 195“ Denvs oftnethyldicycloheayl- 
arsine (C«Hii>iMtAs, b« 170* (Ctnii)]Mt»Asl, m. 
188-7° (C<Hii),MtiAsOII could not be isblattii (C*- 
Hi.),MeiA50NOi, m 147* Chas Bboe 

Erjoinetnae Harold W Dudley Pro*. Pay Sot 
(Loadoa) BUS. 478-64(1935), tf C A. 29, 79SS'.~ 
Ergomeinne is a white alkaloid, freely sol in the simple 
ales , AcOEt, hleiCO and hleCOEt, spanngly sol in 
dicfaloroetbylene and C«H|, and very sparingly sol in 
CHCb It cryslallires from 400 parts CiH, as slender 
white needles, and from MeCOEt as stout pnstns, m 
162-3* (decoBipn ) A soln. in 40 parts AeOEl at —4* 
deposits ihm, white, liiitrous plates, m 106-1*, free from 
solvent of crystn , on conen in ro<ue, the mother bcpior 
deposits needles which dissolve on warming, on eoobog 
CO room temp diamond-shaped plates deposit cootg. 
OSmol AcOEtoferystn andm 1S6-2* with eServescenee 
but no darkening The alkaloid tends to darken m the 
air, contains an indole nucleus (pos. reactions with gly- 
oaytie acid. p-MciNCtHiCKO, and FeCh), has the formula 
CiiHuKiOi. IS moderately sol tn HtO to a d-rotatory. 
allc (to btmus), blue fluorescent solo, which oudues 
and becomes brown on exposure to the air la ale i be 
alkaloid has I<>)i* 40.25*, la) 69.2*. its soln in CllCb 
IS slightly /-rotatory. Calcd from values for its salts in 
aq soln , tbeergoffieuiDcatuanhas [wIdTO-I*. Ergomet- 
rue forms stable salts with HCI, HBr, oxalic and picru 
acids Ergometrue-HCI, needles, m 245-0* (decotnpn ) 
Ergomemne-HBr, needles, m 256-7* (decompo ) 
Ergometrue avaJate, needles, m. 193* (decompo ) 
Ergotnetrue picrate exists as yellow hydrated nee^cs, m 
148* (decompn ), and red anbyd columns, m 16^9* 
(sudden decompo ], which are interconvertible. Ergo- 
metrine, ergotocme and ergohasine apparently are 
identical Joseph S Hepburn 

An alkaloid from Tnehodesma incanum PCI 
C Men'shikov and V Eubinshteui Btr MB, 2039-44 
(1935) — Cstn of the plant with 95% ale, cootg 1% 
NH, gave about 0 1% crude bases from whicb was iso- 
lated an alkaloid trtclwdesmine, CuHrOiN (I) (14 g 
from 20 kg dned plants), which contains 2 HO groups, 
forms a cryst methiodide and docs not react with UNO- 
in the cold Hot 10% KaOII hydrolyzes it to an imsatd 
base CiHiiOiK (11), df-lactic acid (isolated as the qtnnme 
salt), and iso-BuCOhfe The base U, Inchodesnidine, 
has the same m p as the heliotndme (IH) obtasned by 
sapoD of hcliotnne {C A 26, 4818), but tbe rotatson 
and the much tower mixed tn p show that II and SI are 
not identical U is readily hydrogenated by tbe Adams 
method toa satd HO<ontg hm,hydroxyt'tchadeinitdane, 
C,H,iON (IV) In this respect and in the m p and rota- 
tion, II is very similar to tbe retronecine (V) fanned by 
sapon of retrorsme (Barger, eS al , C, A. 29, 1820'), 
but no V was available for direct oompanson From the 
character of TV, M and R are inclined to beheve that H 
and V arc also not identical, B describes tbe relronerancd 
obtained by hydrogenation of V as an oil, while IV, which 
has the same compn , is a solid ro. 92-4*. IV is ^so dif- 
ferent from the isomenc hydroxyheliotridane (C. A. 29, 
obtained by hydrogenation of hehotfine IV with 
hot coned H,SO, loses 1 mc4, H,0 to form an onsstd. 


1 tesc, b. 164-7*, obtained in too small amt for precise 
chaiMenzatioD. To compare the O free skeleton of 11 
with that of in, VT sras hydrogenated by Adams' method, 
yielding s small smt. of « said, base, b IC5-0*, whose 
picnie, m. 236* (decompn }, and methiodide, car^nizmg 
above 300*. proved to be identical with the corrcspotidme 
denvrs. of hebotndane. It is therefore puile probable that 
U and in differ in the position of the IlO groups and per- 
baps of the double band, but have the same C skeleton. 
* iso-QuCOhfe eati be formed m the hydrolysis of II only 
by ketone cleavage of tbe corrcspoctding d-ketomc aod, 
thts may be either iso-PrCHAcCOjH or iso-BuCOCHj- 
CO>H I u therefore a complex ester of II (conig. 2 HO 
groups) and 2 acids, 1 of which is df-lactic acid and the 
other IS 1 of the 2 keCouc acids above. Suce 1 gives no 
color with FeCU, tt is probable that the lactic acid estciihts 
the coolic HO of the tautomeric form of tbe kelonic acid, 
j 1 TO 160-1* (decompn ), reacts strongly alk, to bunus 
lA water, mstantly de^orues KhftiU, in dd HjEO,, 
38* (10% ale. soln ); m. 2CG' (de- 

cofDpn ). 11 TO. 117-18 5*, mstantly dccolorues KMnO, 
tn 10% [nlo 50* (10%, MeOII soln >; picrolr. 

yellow, m 142 2 5*. PwroJeof lV,ydlow,in.211 5-12 5* 
(decompn). C. A R. 

Tbe oxidabon products of vasicue with hydrogen 
peroxide T. B. Chose, S Knshna, K. S. Kaiang and 
). K Ray. Currnl Set 4 , 15SH)(1935).— Vasicine (1) 
reacts with 30% HtO> (not 3% H,0] as stated in C. A . 27, 
510) to give n, ro. 214*, and m, o 16S*. 
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Although kloms, Hanford and Adams (C A. 29, 4365') 
were unable to obtain £□, O , K , N and R. obtained it 
repeatedly. IQ was ozidued almost quantitatively to n 
The structure of Uie acyl dcriv. of 1, tn. 164*, is most 
probably IV. Rachel Brown 

^ Occorrecce of epiquuune and epiquimdine u cinchona 
bark. Chemistry of qiunoidine Wilhelm Dirscherl and 
Meinricb Tbron Ann 521, 48-71(1935) — Ouinoidme 
(I), a neexxyst brenvn sirup obtained from the extn. of 
cinuooa bark after the known cryst. alkaloids have been 
removed, analyzes approx, for CmHuOiHi, contains 10 06% 
MeO and has a mol. wt. ui C,Ht of 311-35, by titration 
3C3 6. Oxidation with hot K.MnO, in H,SO« gives 44% 
Q of quinioic acid; at 5* there results 57% of HCOjll. 
Catalytic reduction yields a dihytiro dertv , a brown resin, 
analyzing for CnUttOiNi, which does not yield a compd 
with Hg(OAc)» PunficatJon of I by means of ng(OAc)i 
gives 65% of the vinyl bases, uitb (a))? 50* (,V HCI) cj 
59* (EtOH), oxidation of this product yields CS% 
HCOiH. Heating 10 g of punfied I wiib 6 05 g 50% 
HiSO« 2 hrs at 140* gives 8 8 g qumoidotoiine (H), 
yellow resin, (olt* • 16 6* (A' HCI); with (CO,H)» 
9 there results from 40 g II 15.3 g of quinotoxme oxalate, 
fd. lS6*.sofy. in 11,0 M20, (aiy 21 5* (IVIICI). WV 
25* (EtOH-CliCl,. 1'2); that from quinine m 168-7 , 
(alt* 24* (ElOn-CHCU. II and BzCl m C,II, give a 
Btdenp , yellow resm, sol. m 20 parts Lt,0, its tsfntirine 
dertp (457 g) with 5% NaOII at 45* gives 103 g. ol 
bentojintero^tnoulfnenilnle (HI), light yellow resin, and 
16 5 g of quiDic acid 171 (1 g) and aq BafOlDi. 
refluxed 20 hrs , give 0 83 g of mcroqoiooKknc sul/aie. 
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acetyliiicrofiuininc, ni^ 110-11*. The I't ester of tneto- 
mitncnCi bi 110-21“, lol\* 43.33* (IICl salt, m. ICS*, 
[a]\? 32.5“). in with lICl and IlgCli, heated 6 hra. at 
2Cl)®, yields ^-collidine. Purified I with KlOlI-HCl 
yields about 60% of a mut of about equal parts of tpi- 
quinine and epiqumidine; this is the 1st time these epi 
compds have been found in nature C J West 

Rearrangement of hydrocinchonine by esterlflcahon In 
two stages Riifiin Lud\Mcz.ak6wTia and Jerzy Suszto 
Arch Chem Farm 2, l{lfr-202(1935)(Gemian sum 
mary) — A rcarrangciiunt of hydrocmchonme iD by 
esterification in 2 staces leads in the 1st step to p-ti^uenr- 
iN//<in^l^^ifr<irincliiiniHe. riCilIuNCIlOSOjCiflT C»II|N 
(II), obtained by initraction during several days at room 
temp of I and p-McCiUjSOjCl in pjridine, prisms, m 
IbO-"® (decompn ), slightly sol in IIjO, easily sol in org 
sohents, [nlV* 52 5“ (inPli% rtOl!) The ester is saiumtl 
in the usual way with 4% NaOH, whereby no hilcro 
h)drocinchoninc (III) is obtametl The 2nd step is the 
formation of berizo^lhrterolii'dfoeinchonine, EtC>H>iN - 
C(Onz)CiniN, from 11 and DzOR by boding during 95 
hrs m abs EiOII, short prisms, m 141-2“, easily sol in 
common org. solients, insol m IfjO, (oJV — 2»5“ <in 
9C%EtOIl). This ester IS sapond by prolonged luating 
in ale NaOlI, coned IICI or preferably m dil HCl, 
whereby RzOlI and III arc obtained m theoretical yield, 
colorless prisms, m 201-2“, difficultly sol m EiiO and 
AcOEt, ln!\? lf>4 5“ (m 00% EtOH) III is analogous 
as regards sign and value of rotation to the cpiemchonme 
obtained previously (C A 27, 2958) J Wiertclal. 
Synthesis of hydrastlnlne chloride on a technical scale 

l. . Gryszkievncz-TrochimowsVi Arch. Ckcm Farm 2, 
14S-CO(l93f0(German summary) — Tlieprepn ofhydras- 
tinine chloride (!) on a tech scale proceeds as follows 
lieUotropm is eondensed with malontc acid in p>Tidinc 
and pipendinc at 46-50“ to form metliylenethoxyannamic 
acid (yield 00%). Tlie latter Is reduced with Na-IIg (or 
less economically with II m presence of Pd or Pi) m alk 
medium to tnetliylenedioxyhydrocinnamic acid (II) 
(yield 00%). The chloride is obtained by treating II 
m CnCli with SOCli (yield 70%) The amide of It, 

m. 125-0*, may be ea.sily rccrystd. from water The 

amide of II, treated m the cold with hypochlonte and 
heated subsequently with 40% NaOIt, gives homopiperon- 
ylaminc, b,* 14(5-1*, (yield S0%). The resulting amine, 
condensed willi BzH. h metliyl-ited wiUi ond 

the prcaluct hydrolyzed immediately to ^f-methylhomo- 
pipcronylammc (HI) and DzII, these 3 reactions Inang 
performed in one step III is a colorless liquid, bn 141-2*. 
yiild 80%. Boiling III with iICO]H and a trace of pyri- 
dine during 5 hra gives iV-foniiylniethylhomopipcTonyl- 
ambie, and the latter boiled wuh SOClj gives I, m 210*, 
in 757o yield J Wiertel-ik 

Sophoricoslde, a new heterosIde from the fruits of 
Sophora Japonlca L. C. Charaiix and J. Kabatf / 
pAarm. tAim. 21, 54G-54(19o5) — From 1 kg of the green 
pods of S. japontca, 15 g. sophoricosiJe (1) was obtained 
in small white pnsms, m. 207-6*, [o]d -32.2* in pyridine 
soln. contg. 10% 11,0, as I U very feebly sol. in 11,0, 
ale. and AcOlI. By dil acuJs or emnlim. I is hydrolyzed 
to d-glucose and sophortccl (11) Identical with renistan 
(from Gfntsla hnclcria; Perkin and Newbury, If?W) 
tr'nJf forms phlorogliicmol and 

p-IlOWfiCIIiCOjlI. Constitution of genistein. Ibid 
22, 32-3(1035) —Piker and Robin«on (C A 20, lOG 
21, 240), restiidjing gcniblem and pruneM (Fmnemwe, 

JC'/. found them to be identical, an tsaflavone, 

Culli.0, This (revived) formula for II leads to C»lI»Oi« 
for I, It agrees better thin the old formuh (C-»1lnO,») 
with the data ohtameil for it. The genistosule obtained 
by Walz from 5ry,i htspida (C A 25, 6075) Ins the -vune 
eompn , hut its in. p. 25t-fi» niuch lower. S W. 

Chemical examination of Glyeosmls pentaphylla and the 
consbtution and synthesis of its active principle. SiVhl- 
bhii^an Diitt. I’roc. Acad. Set. VnilcJ Pronficfs Atra 
55-00(1935). — A compd. glycosmin. 
LallHOi,, m 109*, was ivolneil from a benzene cat. of 
the plant leaves. The rotation of a 6% soln. in ElOH 


1 sliows (rtU* -30“. It yields salicylatdiliyde and veratne 
add on oxidation with acid KMnO,. It was proved to lie 
identical wuh vcratrojlsaheiii prepd. synthetically. 

C. E P. JtlTrcys 

Toad poisons. I Selenfum dehydrogenation of 
dnobufagm. R Tschcschc and Hans-A. Oflc. Ber. 63B, 
199S-20(X){1035) — Atthough the work of Wiclancl and his 
coATorken (C. A 29, 4371'), Jensen and Chen (C. yl. 24, 

_ 4&5I) and Kondo and Ikawa (I , C A. 29, 7341*) _hxs 

* made it very probable tint the to.id poisons arc derivs. 
of hydrogenated cyclopcntanophemnthrcnc, ft had 
hitherto not been possilile to obtain conclusive evidence of 
this Wiclitid and Hesse by diliydrogcnition of bufotalin 
with Se obtained, instead of luelliylcyclopentanophiii- 
antlirenc (I), some other by drocarbon, probably chry sene 
T and O have now, liowcvcr, obtained a little I (5 nig ) 
by be debydrogcnaliou of einobufngm (5 g ) nt 27U' 

3 3.1.5® The I so obtained m 125-t)*, does not depress the 
in p of Ihe DiclsI, and agrees with the Latter in n (I rW)3S 
^ (i and 1 67.5.1 ^ (> for n and d) and in its absorption 
Wklarul’s lack of success was probihly due to the ti'e of 
too high a temp in the dehy drogcnilion C. A. R* 

Porphyrins XXXV Synthesis cf porphln. Hans 
Fischer and Wilhelm Gleini Ann 521, 157-b0(1935) ; 
cf C A 29, .M.51' — ft-Pyrrolealdehyde (20 g ) in 40 ec 
FiOII, added dropwisc during 2 hrs to200g 100%boilmg 

* IICOill and retliixrd .16 hrs , givxs 17 mg parphin, dark 

red leollels, gradually darkens about 4(X>'', with acid no 
1 7 and contg 2 active 11 atoms Spcctm are given for 
sotns in CilliN'F.ttO, IICI and dioxane and for the Cu 
salt in C»!liN-Et:0 The principal reaction proiioct is 
a resinous black product C J West 

Synthesis of diimlnoporphyrins I Hans l-isehcr, 
llam llabcrland and Ailolf Mfitlcr Ann 521, 122-8 
(1935). — 5,6' • Dibroino • 4,4' • dimethyl • 3,3' • di- 
mopionic acki-pyTTomcthene-linr (6 g ) and 1.50 ec 25% 
Nil, Otf, after 4 weeks, give 150 mg d,8-rf«ii»i»iiofo^ra/vf- 
phyrtn (1), 
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violel needles, m. 3'1<I-100* (Pregl block). The yield iv 
smaller with dll NH,OH. Iliseasdysol in alkali with a 
blue color (no fluorcseence) The llCOill coin is blue- 
' green, that m HCl is green The Cm sail m. over 300* 
and IS sol. ta C,lItN with n blue color. The letra~^Je ester, 
prepd with CIIiNi, tonus violet needles, m. 250® (Cm 
M il, violel, m 312“). C. J. West 

Syntheses of benzoylporphyrins Hans Fischer and 
Kurt Hansen. Ann S21, 128-50(1935) —2.3.Dimethyl- 
pyrrole (5 g.) and 5 g N,CHCO|Fl with a little Cu powder 
give35ff.of£l !!,l^ltmflh}lpyr^e~5-afrtale (I), jelJow, 
g bit 142*, the J-rue/AyW-clAyl analog (II), pile yellow, 
bii 143*. 2-Melhyl^AMhylpyrTole (3 g), HCN and 
IICI give 2G g. S~meihil’3-elh}lpvrrole~5~ijUehyde (III), 
m 109* (aUj-iBf, yellow, m 102“) 2,5-Diiiielhyl-3- 
carbcthoxypyrroli', BzCl and AlCI, in CSj give the 4-B: 
denr (IV), m. 135*. Rcflijzing the rsler wuh 10% NaOH 
yields S,d-dtmel]iil~.^-i>ensoilpyrrole‘3‘farb-'ViIie and, ni. 
104* (decompn.); at 200^ this gives nearly quint 
Std-dimelkilS-benso^lbyrTole (V), ni 130“, which pves a 
9 strong red color with 1 hrlich reagent. 2,3-Dimethyl- 
pyrrole-G-aldehydc (VI) (0 6 g), 0.8 g. V, 3 cc abs. 
non and 0 6 ee. 48% HRr, heated 5 mm . y leld S5% of 
3',4,5,5' - le/romelAyl . 4’ . benso)lpyrremelhene-ilBr 
(VH), nu 20.8® (decompn ); Br in AcOH pves the 2-flr 
red, decompg. 193*. VI and 2,4.dimethyl-.3. 
acelylpyrrole give the •I'-i'lc onalog of VII, decompg 212®; 
Br splits ofl a portion of the Ac group. V and in give 
3',5^’-tr%melhil-4'eth}l‘4'^ensoytpyrTome!hene'IIBr, red- 
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dish yellow, m 224" fdeeompo), 3-Br dem , brcmi^ 
red.dtcompg 202" The <’-/4co«a/of, prisms wifhablue 
iujter, m 214®, nearly quant yield, ayam Br gives aa 
unsacisfactory product 2,3,4-Tninetliylpyrrole-5-aWe- 
hyde and V give 91% of 3,3’,4,5,5‘‘Pintamethil'4'- 
bemoylpyrrometheneSBr, yellow, m 224® (detompn ). 
2,4-Dunelhyl-3-elbylpyrrcle-5 aldehyde and V give 89% 
of 3,3' ,5,5'-ieiramelhy\-i-tthyl-4' ■htntoyipyrroitntti^nt’ 

UBt (VUI>, m 211® (decompn ) V and 3 methylpyi” 
rolepiDpiOBic acid-2 aldehyde give 02% of 
lT\ntliiyi-4' •btnioylpyitomtlheM-i profAtintttind KBr.yel* 
low, m 204® (decompn ), 5-£r dtrw (DCl, no detoite 
m p Keating V vnib 90% UCOiH and adding 43% 
UBr give 7S% of J,3‘,5,5'*f«ram«ffcy(-4,4'-dtfc«i*oyl- 
pyrrfl»H<(fi«B« WBr <X), decotnpg 225®, it also results tn 
poor yield with AcOH*Br, also from 2,4-diJnetliyl'5- 
carbetboxypyrrole-S-aldehyde and V with HBr in ElOH, 
the free me:he>ie, golden yellow, m 209*. VIII (2 g } and 
3 g 5.6' - dibromo • 4,4 ' - dimethylpyrromethene-3,3'-d«- 
propionic acid HBr (XI) with 10 g succinic acid (XU), 
heated 2 mm in lots of 1 5 g with 2 g XII, give, after 
esterificatiort, 40 mg (1%) of di*3/« 
ttkyl-4-btnzoylporphiH-C,7^tproptonalt, m 263* (cor), 
the hemtn, C,iHMOiN,FeCl, forms dark needles, there is 
also formed about 2% of mesoporphynn 13 X aod XI 
with XII give a very poor yield of dt-ife i^^,8 Mra' 
methyl - 1,4 - dtiensaylparplitn • 8,7 -dxpre^anate 
ester of dihentoyldeuleto^rphynn 13) <UH), reddish 
brown, m 252® (cor ), the Aemm (XIV), bluish black, 
m 290®. 7% HCl e*ts a very small quantity of a por- 
phyrin, m 183 5* (cor 1. and 1% HCl eiti aporphynn, 
Ri 257* (cor ) , Xin also results in a still smaller yK>d 
from 5 bromo-3,3',5'-irireethyM'*hcn*oylpyrroiBeth«iie- 
4.prcipiorue acid-HSr and XU XIV (10 5 g ), BtO and 
SuBr, at 70' give 100 mg bensoylpyrroporphwn Af# «ler 
15 (XV>, m 313® (COT >. and no 7, 10% HCl pves 


1 aod Ba tltfiv, m. 14G-7®, 113 5-14 5®, 167-8®, [ale 
*-23 9®, —24 4®, —10 0*. The mother liquors from these 
contained an unidentified hydrocarbon J J W. 

Relation between the ebolesterol and carotene struc- 
fiirea W. M D. Bryant Chemistry S’ Industry 1935, 
P07.-— The C skeletons of «- or fi-carotene can be more 
foDveniently arranged to yield the cholesterol structure 
(ban can squalene The following scheme of cyclizaticn 
is suggested. 




botling 1 


if HBr, and toneliingwith 


and a . .. 

liluuh red, tn 244® Reduction o( X^ vntb KOK . . 
abs ElOH by heating 4 hrs gives « Avdr«ry5e«s)/. 
eyrre^rpAin, dark red, does not m. 300®, Jue eiter, 
hluisn red, m 200* (cor), the behavior with AciO, 
(EtCO)iCO and coned HtSOt u described Reduction 
of XVn with Ma and iso-AmOII yields a cblorm 

C ; West 

The constitution of adeDylpyrophoapborte aod of adeoo- 
aioediphosphonc acid R l.ohniann Btochem Z 282, 
126-3(193o) —The facts that the rate of hydrolysis of 2 
mols H,PO< by boding dil acids corresponds with that of 
inorg pyrophosphate, that morg pyrophosphate is formed 
by Ba sapon . that byposaotbine denvs are formed by 
UNO,, and that complexes with Cu salts are obtained, 
as well as the elec titration curves before and after 
hydrolysis, all lead to the conclusion that adenosine 
triphosphate (I) and adenosine diphosphate (it) have the 
(oUottmg constitutions 
NC(NII,)CN«^_^ ^ 

— -<!1 n^^^^6hch{oh) (HI(oh) ch = r, ’ 

then I IS RCH,OPO(OH)OPO(OK)OPO(OK)i and H » 
RCn,OPO(On)OPO(OH)i. S Xlorgnlis 

The phytosterolin in wheat germ 11 A. jehiba Set. 
Papers Inst Phys Chem Jfejrarch (Tokyo) 28,124-7(l£OS), 
cf C A 25, 2434 — The phytosterolin was a mixt. cd the 
flueosides of B- and y-sitosterol J J. Willaman 

Phytosterol of wheat^eno oil A. Ichiba St» S 
Papers Inst Phys Chem Rejearth (Tokyo) 2S, 112-23 
(1033) — Dibydrositosterol and 4 isomeric sitosteidb 
were obtained by fractionating the Ac denv. with MeOH- 
EtiO mixis w-Sitosterol and its Ac dcriv , iti 134-5", 
116-7®, (alo —22 7®, —23 6*. (l.Sito«terol, Ac and Bz 
denvs , m 136-7®, 122-3®, 146-7®, (alo -31 5*. -36 7", 

— 12J* 7-SitosteroI, Ac and Br denv , m, 147®, 143®, 
152®, [aln -42 8‘, -47,7®, -19 4*. ^.Sitosterol, Ac 


Ring closure is thought of as beginning at the right of 
ting A, atrudy present in carotene, rings B, C and D 
forming successively in a manner charactenstic of the 
higher terpenes. The focmation of a 6- instead of a 6- 
fnembered ring u attributed to the presence of the 4 
iinbraoched C chains formed by the sym. union of 2 
* fomatVy tytViieii phytyl thaaa m carotttie It seems 
possible that tins departure from the more common con- 
rcculive form of isopreoe catenation is responsible for 
the preferential formation of a 5-membered ring The 
aliphatic side chain of cholesterol is formed by cutting 
oft (be last 2 isoprene units of (be sym carotene structure 
W. J. Peterson 

Structure of sitosterol Mihail I'angbelovici aod Barbu 
$ N Angclescu But tec chm Romdnia 17, 177-90 
(1935) —Cholesterol, heated gently tor 2 hrs with an 
excess of ttlraconte anhydride, gives choUsteryt eitratPnat* 
(1), m. 195* Silottrrol, similarly treated, gives utestetyl 
titracoHate lTl),Tn 1D9*. T^e following denvs of eAJow- 
e-eholeslanane (HI) are prepd . oxime, rn 178®, remi> 
rarbatone, m 166®, nilrophenylkydratone, m 207®. 
fCitraiion of silosietyl chloride with coned KKOi and 
KaN<5» at room temp gives ntlrodehydmiioiltiyl chloride 
4 (IV), m 118*. Rcduttioti of TV with Za and AcOK 
^ves cAforo^-sitoslonone (V), in 112®, osttne, tn. ISO'S 
semt<ar6<stoae, tn. 207®: titbopAenylAjiarasoM, m X88®. 
Reduction of III with Na + Hg in ale gives 
fa«one(VO,m.97*5 oxtrne, 157®. V reduced in the same 
manner gives S-xtlastanone, tn 77*. oxime, m 173* 
Oxidation of V with HK'Oi in AcOlI gives a chloro df 
Aowofid <VII). Ci,fI„CIO.. m 277". VH. heated with 
AciO, gives (he anhydride Stlosteryl aeelale oxidized with 
’ CrOj ID AcOff gives MejCO, indicating that the lateral 
chain in sitosterol is possibly AleCHCIliCUtClTEl’ 
CHMts. Reduction of 111 and V by Clemmensen’s 
method yields tsochedeslyX chloride, m. 110®, and tsostlostyl 
ehUnde, tn. 108®, resp In view of existing facts the 
following IS suggested as the probable formula of sitosterol 



HO' 


W J Peterson 

Synthesisof compounds related to the sterols, bile acidt 
and estrus-produeing honnones Vn. A Cohen, J W. 
CoofcandC.l. Hewett J Chem Soe 1915,10.33-7: cf 
C A, 29. 4372*— l-Keto.2-methyl'l,2.3,4-tetrahydro- 

pbenafltliKse (method of prepn given), CH> ClfClIr* 
MfBr.PbOMe and Ct,0, boiled 3 hrs .and the residual oil 
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boiled 0 5 hr. with DS% HCO-H, give 
3.4-<lihydropluninlhrene, ho $ 177-9® (ptcmU, mmvm, m 
75-0*1; with AcOH-IICl I hr. at 100* there results 
2-melkyt-l-PTOpyiphtnanthrtne, m 05* (pitmte, ycIJosr, 
m 121.5-2’: syrrflrtntlrobensene eompd , pa.\c yiMnw, m 
131®); Se at 320® for 15 hr*, gives the same compel 
S-J,felhyl-l-ii.'’-l>ulenyl-3,4-dihy'lrnphen/inthrene (I), Ito i 
155-00’ (furrofr, dark red. m 77 8*), in brgesealeespis 
there results some 2-iiici!iyl-3,4-dihyilrophcnan«1ircnt 
(ry« trinilrohemene eompd , yellow, m 155-7*) IfiSOi 
m AcOH appears to convirt I into an t'orner I >), wliKh 
gives chrysene with Sc The Gngnard reagent from 
p-5-tctralylcThyl chloride and cyclohexanone give /- 
{3-5’‘tetralyUtkyl)cycl/iluran0l, b, < 175-Wl® (J S-dtntlro- 
bentonte, yellow, m 12t-5®), KHSOi gitea t 0-5'- 
UlralyUtfiyli ■cyel'ikexene, ho gt N't VI*, cyclin- 
tion gives a mixt of satd hydrocarliuns, which, on com- 
plete dehydrogenation with Sc or Pt bbek. yields chrysene 
and 4,5 btntohydundent I sptrntyelohtxnne, b* i 140*, 
m 6G-7® (picrafe, orange, m 12>-t»*) The quantity of 
chrysene obtained shows that not more than 10% of the 
original mixt consists of dodecahydroehrytenc anri al- 
though octahydroclirysene was isolated after partial 
dehydrogenation, the small yield precluded the use of the 
methoil for preparative purposes C J West 

Tea leaves HI Chem constitution of tannin in 
tea leaves (Oshinia) 12 Homogenization with amines of 
some aminc-water systems (Merizlin, Usl-Kaeblmttev) 2 
Catalytic action of Japanese acid clay I Condensa- 
tion of benzyl chloride and benzene (Kiiwata) 2 Raman 
elTecl and org chemistry (Pourguel, I’uuz) 3 Pliysico- 
chetn, studies of organometallic and liiran compds 
(Catlm) 2 Catalysis with org fillers (Oredig, rt of ) 2 
Reaction mechanism study— action of fused Na amide on 
mono*, di- and inmethylamincs (fry, Culp) 2 Quan- 
tum mechanics an<l kinetics of org chem reactions 
(Hmshetwood) 2 Di»socn consts and rotations of some 
a-substitutedethylaminci (Ilurch) 2 

Oxygenated organic eorapounds from hydrocarbons 
Orland R. Sweeney, Frank C \ilhrandt, Henry H 
Beeson and Howard A Montgomery (to llanlon-Biicli- 
anan, Inc.) H. S 2,021,0.51, Dec 17 For sepg con- 
stituents of a freshly prepd. vapor-pliasc mist of oxy- 
genated org compds. eontg aldehydes such os may he 
formed by llie ozidation of a petroleum fraction, the 
vapors are brought into contact with a phenolic material 
such as PhOH with which at least one of (he constituents, 
such as an aldehyde reacts to form a condensation product 
adapted for use as a plaslu, and the remaining constitu- 
ents are sepd. from the condensation product 

Hydrating olefins Standard Oil Devclopmmt Co 
Fr.78<l,nSl,Aiig 20,1915. An olefin iscaustd topassma 
continuous manner into intimate contact with a catalyst 
in dll. aq soln , in a series of steps, at a temp, liclow 350® 
and increased pressure. A partial pressure of water is 
maintained, by adding water, so as to prevent any ap- 
preciable conen. of the catalytic soln , the olefin being 
thus hydrated to form an ale , and the catalytic soln is 
withdrawn continuously and the ale recovcrcil by distn 
at a pressure liclow that at which the reaction is earned 
out App IS described 

Hydrogenation of tertiary alkyl-phenols to form hydro- 
aromatic alcohols Herman A. Druson and Uoytl W. 
Covert (to RClm &. Haas Co ), U. S. 2,02tj.Cr3l, Jan. 
I. Tertiary alk-ylated phenols the tertiary alkyl group 
of which contains at least 8 C atoms such as a,a,- 
T.7-tetramethylbutylphenol, tert isodoilecylphenol, ferf- 
isohfxadecylphenol and the corresponding crcsols, xylen- 
ols, resorcinols, guaiaeols, and naphthols, obtainable, 
reap , from the tertary oiedns such as diisobutyfenc, (ri- 
isobutylcne, tetraisobutylcne, ^-dibutylcne, and di- 
tsoamylene, by condensation with phenols in the presence 
of acidic catalysts, preferably H|SO,, upon treatment with 
H under high pressure and at elevated temps, m the 
of active, finely divided hydrogenation catalysts 
such as finely divided Ni, give the corresponding nuclear 


t tertiary alkyl hydroaromatic secondary aks They arc 
colorless, practically odorless liquids or low-melting waxes 
which are msol. in water but readily sol m petroleum oil-, 
fatty glyccndes and in most org. solvents, and are miscible 
and compatible with rubber, paraffin, natural and syn- 
thetic resins, cellulose esters and cellulose ethers Be- 
cause of their high b. ps , low vapor pressure, pale color, 
light-fastness, freedom from rancidity, they arc useful as 
. pfastutzen for ciwtiag and molding eompns , and as tubn- 

* cuff/r for texltle fibers or for Rnc mechanisms such as 
watches They are useful as intermediates tor prepg. 
long-cliam /rri-alkyl adipic acids by oxidation with HNOj 
for example, also in preparing esters, or as dye tnlermedt* 
ales, as snjientng agents tn rubber eompns , and os in- 
gredients (or eosmettes, snaps, anil tnsecltetdes a,a- 
y.y-TetramefhyJhutykycJohcxanoJ in .5fi®andhi 1 140-2*. 
tert Isododecylcyclohezanol bi» 18<>-2(X)® Mixed lert- 

3 isohetadccykytlohexanols solidify from a viscous oily 
liquid to a waxy mass 0,0,7 ,7-Tetrainethylbutyl- 
mcthykyclohixanol is a colorless viscous oil. Various 
cximples with details are given 

Aldehydes I G Farlicnmd A -C (Ulrich Hoff- 
mann, inventor) Ger 018,072, Sept 19, 1935 (Cl 12o. 
I7tl3) Addn to 528,822 1.2-Oxiiles arc isomcrized with 
more than two C atoms in the mol in the gaseous phase 
with the aid of a surface catalyst of silicate or SiO< gel. 

* The oxides may be used alone or mixed with chlorohydrms 
Of glycols Thus, propylene oxide vapor mixed with 
steam IS heated over a SiOi get contact catalyst to 300® to 
give a 70% yield of propionaldchyde 

Ketones Rbeinische Kampfer-Fahrik GmbH. 
(Siegfned Skraup, inventor) Ger 021,454, Nov, 7, 
1935 (Cl 12'» 25 01) Ketones arc produced when 
aromatic or heterocyclic compds , excepting compounds 

5 of the pyndme senes, are strongly heated with org. acids 
Of their anhydrides m the presence of a catalyst of large 
surface area Thus. Ci»Ht and BiOH, boiled for 4 hra 
m the presence of on A1 hyilrosilicale, yield fi-CiglfiCOPb, 
m 82®. Hydroxy ketones may be oblained either 8.1 de- 
scribed aliovc or by beating the corresponding phenol 
esters under simitar conditions Thus, I-hydroxy-2- 
bcnzoylnaphthalcnc, m 55®, is obtainable by heating 
either a-naphthol and BzOH or a-napbthyt benzoate to 

6 236-2.50® m the presence of an Al hydrosihcate. Ex- 
amples are given also of the prepn. of plienolphthalem 
from phthalic anhydride and PhOH, a phenyldihydrocou- 
mann from rtnnaniic acid and PhOff, a l-aminonaphthyl 
phenyl ketone, m 85®, from a-naphthylamine and BzOH, 
a bcnioyJmilole, m 114®, bu 10(V210®, from indole and 
BzOH, a bcnzoylthionaphthene, m. about 235®, from 
thionaphthene and BzOH, and a mixt. of butyryltliio- 
phenes, b,i IBO® , from thiophene and PrCOOH. 

Cyclic Iretoaes Schering-Kablbaum A.-G. Dnt. 
435,336, Scot 19, 1935 Addn to 415,259 (C. A. 29, 
813*) This corresponds to Pr. 44,912 (C. A. 29, C246‘). 

Esters of hydroxy acids. Carbide 8c Carbon Chemicals 
Corp. Fr 787,812, Sept. 30, 1035. The H of each car- 
iKixyhc group of esters of hydroxy carboxylic acids is re- 
placed by an alkozy aJc. radical, e. g , the radical of a 
monoalkyl ether of an alkylene glycol and more par- 
8 ticularly of ethylene glycol or diethylene glycol and in 
each hydroxyl group is substituted a radical of an aliphatic 
monocarJioxylicacid Examplesare given of the prepn. of 
Ins(butoxycthyl) tartrate diacetatc, b, 23G®, tris{mcthoxy- 
ethyl) citrate acetate, decomposes on heating and 0- 
cthoxyethoxyelhyl lactate butyrate 

Fatty acid esters of symmetrical dlalkyl ethylene glycols 
Virgil L. Hanslcy (to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co ). 
U. S. 2.025,684, Dec. 21. Fatty acid esters, of a sym. 
^ dialkyl ethylene glycol having more than 12 C atoms per 
mol . such as the diacetate of sym. diundecykthylene 
gfycol (m. about 34®), etc., are produced by reducing a 
fatty acid acylom (as by use of H under pressure m the 
presence of a Ni catalyst) to produce a glycol and then 
estenfymg the glycol with an aliphatic acid The acylo- 
ins ol caprylic, lauric, myristic or stearic acid or the like 
may be used. Numerous examples with details of pro- 
cedurestregfvea 
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Maoo&Ucyl ethers of aroautic poijrhfdraxy compoonds 1 contg a controlled and tubstantully const F content 
kacl Mari, Hans esche, Karl biltner and Hans itaeiieer (as hjr tisc of an Sh fluorochlotide contg P 4-13% in pro- 
to General Ajulsne Ww!e) . U S 2,024,531, Dec 17- dunne CPtCU from HP and CCl, at a temp, of abmt 45- 
i or the production of a monoalkYl etlier such as {ttaiacdl, 9 >*} 

reaction IS efiected bei-R-een an alk7i hahde such as chlorti' Orgasie fiuonne componsds I. C Parbemnd. A -C 
methane and an anhyd acid aUc earth metal salt of an Vt 736,112, Aug 27, 1935 HP is caused to act, il 

aromatic poJyhydioay contpd such as the acid Da salt of necessary ta the presence of an inert diluent, on eompds 

I.^-dibydroxybenzeoe suspended in an inert org liquid contg at least 3 C atoms and at least I triple ^nd Thus, 
■iuch as xylene (suitably by heating loabout 240*). P.lO-diduorosteane acid, m 70-4®, is prepd from stearolic 

Halogeaated ethers Norman D Scott (to B. I “ acid m CHjCl, 
du Pouf de Nemours & Co ) U S 2,024,749, Dec. 17. Chloruation denratiTes of naphthajeae Ernest R 
See Bnt •123,520<C A 29,4374') Hanson and Sandford Brotrn (to Halowax Corp ). U-S 

Halogen cotnpaunds N V dc Bataafsche Pettoleuin 2/125,742, Dec. 31. A liquid neutral Cl substitution 
ifaatschappij Fr 787,529, Sept 24, 1935 Prodocts product of naphtbafeaeiihich exhibits no cfoudtness and is 
ishicb may be us^ for purifying Diineral o»U and gases and tianspajcnt at —5® and contains up to 30% of Cl is 

for niaVing resms are prepd by treating iDonohalides produced by distg a liquid impure chlonnaied naphthalene 

of ibe vinyl type wiih an aq sola of halogen, a hypo- havtngasp gr.of 1.25or less st 150® underapressureol35 

halogenati^ acid, hydrogen halide or org hypohalites 3 mm Hg or less and collecting a fraction having a color 
hxatnpJes are gisen of the prepn of chlorobuianone lighter than 2. 

I CHiCOCHClCifj, from 3-chloro-2 butene), cUoro' Dehalogenating organie halides Herrick R Arnold 
acetaldehyde (CifiClCHO, from Tinyl chfonde), ten- and TViJbar A. Lazier (to E I. du Pont de Nemours &. 

dichlorobutyl ale (from isocrotyl chloride), 2,3,3-tri. Co). US S,025,032, Vec. 24, Reactions such as tbc 

chloro 3 methyUl-pheny Ipropatie, 3<hloio-2-(chloro- production of C»Ht front CtH,Cl are effected by the action 

methyl)-! phenjl-3 propene and l,2-dibromo-3-p«»panal of an excess of H in the presence of a catalyst essentially 
Poly^logfitated hydroxy cotnpousds and bydrMuboas comprising a sulhde of a metal from group C, sub-group A 
fferbert p A CroU and Geo Hearne (to K. V. de Bataafs of the periodic systern such as hlo and Cr suedes at a 
cbe Petrolemn Maatschappij) Bril 435,096, Sept. 13. ^ temp, of 200-600® (suitably about 400* under 200 atm 
1915 Lnsatd raonohalides conig al least 4 C atoms pressure). Several examples are given 
and the hatogea linked to a satd C atoui are caused Trulkyl phosphates Coosortium fur elekCrochemiscbe 
to react with hypohalous acids, aq halogen solns , Industrie O m b 11 Jr 7S7,438, Sept. 23, 1935 

solos of the said acids and H halides, or alkyl or aralkyl See Bnt. 433,927 [C, A. 30, 732*), 

hypohalites IS the presence of HiO, to giie polybatogco- Aliphatic sulfur compouiids Firm. Alexander & 

ated compdi Tbe unsatd halides and reaction product Posoaosky. Fr. 787,310, Sept. 30. 1935 5 is combined 

should not be pemiuted to come into contact with free srith aliphatic eompds. eontg unaatil bonds by submitting 
or undissoUed halogen, the tola of halogen in H,0 u • them to tbe susultaaeous action of H«S and S A basic 
therefore preferably effected in a sepg suge Among 7 substance such as KHi. bydrttine, amines, piperidine, 
examples, ( 1) a cyclic systern comprising reaction chamb^, substituted guanidisea and thiuram sulfides may be used 

a M-parator stage for breaking up emulsions m the reactitn as a earner for tbe 5 Tbe process may he used for vul- 

pToducts and an slisorption column for satg circulating caouingniblicr and lor makiuga dear solidorhquidfactis 

H|0 with Cl IS employed, the system is charged with MiO, If potysulfides of H are used, e g , m making factu, a rata 

CC), and Mbutenyl chloride (1) These are agitated in amt. of a stabilmog substance such as a ^loriaaled ah* 
the reaction chamber and the H-O circulated through the phaiichydiocarboouadded 

system, Cl bcisg introduced into the column coniuiuously Organic disulfides I C FarbesiodusirieA.-G Drit 
and I into the reaction chamber HiO ts letroduced to « 435,113, Sept. 16, 1935 See Fr. 772,002 (C. A, 29, 
mamtam the IfCI conen at 0 7 A' A ponton 0/ the 1436*). 

circulating liquid IS lotcnmttently withdrawn to (samtain Organic disulfides from mercaptobeazothiaroles Site- 
tbe vol const The product is sepd into 2 layers and the su, Vereia Cbemischer tabnkeo Fr. 786,136, Aug 27, 
non-aq phase, together snth an EtjO ext of the other, 19.13 SeeGer Cl3,068{C. A.gP.WeO*) 
distd to remove EtiO and CCU Tbe main product is a Anthraquisose corapous^ and dyes Sc< pour I'lnd 
dicbloro-irrl butyl ale . and (2) isopentenyl chfonde is cfuni. ABUt. Fr. 78t>,105, Aug 27, 1935 Heterocyclic 
treated snlhO S ,VHC10togiveadichioio4rrl-ainylalc eompds of the biaaibraqmnonyl and dianthrone senis 
Halogenated wdasthrenes James Ogdvie (to Na* are prepd by Ueatmg bianthraquinonyl eompds , whKh 

iional Amhne & Chemical Co ) US 2.026,647, Jan 7. ^ coolain la tbe 2 posiiion at least 1 NHi group or group 
In tbe faalogenaiion of an indanthrene, as in the produc- capable of bung transformed to KU, by a sapong agent, 

uon of a mono- or poly-halogenated denv , C! or Br is li accessary after treatment with reducing agent and u 

caused to react with a suspensioB of tbe starting tnaierul, accessary after subsequent oxidation, with condensing 

mch asindanthrcne, in a chlorobenrenc such as C,H,Cl, agents so that both 2 positions areyoioedby abndgecontf 

Purifying chlorinated hydrocarbons Edgar C Bnt- N. The products may be halogecated, and d eompds 

ton, G^ald H Coleman, John W Zemba and Ldward C acylated in the 2 position are us^ tbe acyl group may be 

Zuckennandel (to Dow Chemical Co ) U S 2fK5/>24, sapond before or dunng tbe condensation Examples are 

Dec 24 A chlorinated abphatie hydrocarbon maienal « given of the prepn of2-phthalimido 1,1 '-bianthraquinonyl 

such as CiCL IS freed from tiBpunties such as unstable toxic (l),2 phthalimido-fll) (by treating I with Cum HsbO, at a 

eompds which catmot be tenoved Py washing with an low temp ), 2-phthahlnido-2'-nsethyl-, 2,3'-dipbthal- 

aq aUc soln by treating tbe matenaf with NHs or a pn- tmido-, 2.«imnn-, 2,2''<iiainino- and 2 /l'-vxuno-rn4so- 

tnaty amine such as iriethylaaiine, a secondary amiiit benzodianthtone, 2-phthalinjido- (by ondixing n with 

conig sot more than one aryl substituent bnked -with the MnOtl, 2-phtlialimidD-2'-metbyl- and 2,2'-uiuiio-f««i0' 

basic N atom, a tertiary alkyl aniiae, a satd nogN naphthodunthrotie and an oih.-pyndjflo-wwia-beowdian- 

t*ase.t>iBpyniJiiiebase,aDdthenfractioi^ydistg (brooe 

Methyl chlonde Haas Klein and Conrad Pfaundler Diazo compounds I. G Farbeamduslne A -G Brit 

(to I G rarbeniBd A -G ). US 2,026,131, Dec. 31 » 434.725. Sept. 9. 1935. See (5er 611,399 (C. A. 29. 

SeeFr 768.481 (C A 29,4S0») 4(E4»). 

Halogenated acyclic hydrocarbon denvaUves cootaiBiog Water-coluble duzouaino compounds. 
ftnortne Herbert IV Daudt, Xforumer A Voukcr and leo (toE. I. du PontdeNemours &Co ) U S 2J«5,09n, 

Harry H Reynolds (to Kinetic Chemicals, Inc ), U S Dec 24 Compds capable of subiluing diaxmixed pn- 

2,024,095, Dec 10. In fluorinatiog » baJogeoaied mary arylaraines against reaction with typical ^m^bng 

acyclic hydrocarbon defiv. confg a halogen other than P, components in a neutral or alk medium are formed by 

with sobstantixIJy anhyd HF, tbe reaciioo is effected rmipimg a primary arylantioe whKb may contain ifl the 

■ n 'he presence of an Sb halide such as a fluorocblonde ary! ntidetis one or several N-auxothrome sulistituenl*. 
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but which docs not conlam a S-auxochrotne, through the 
tiiato group to the N of an isoindohnc-mono- or -di-sul' 
tonic acid in a neutral or alb medium, as by couphng 
diarotizcd 4-chloro-2-aminoanisolc through the ato group 
10 N of isoindolincmonosulfonic acid Numerous ex- 
amples and details of procedure are given 

Hydrogenating phenolic compounds Yorkshire Tar 
Distillers Ltd and Edward B Maxted Bnl 4^5,192, 
Sept. 13, 1933 In the conversion of cresols and other 
plienolic cotnpdi into hydrocarbons by treatment with II, 
a catalyst consisting of, or contg , a metallic thiomolyb 
date, c g , of Co, Cr, Sn or Bi, is used The use of ihio- 
inolybdatcs contg a volatile cation, and of other thio- 
niolybdatcs that arc converted into sulfides at the reac- 
tion temp , isdisclaimed 

Quaternary ammonium compounds I G Farbenln- 
ilustnc A -O Brit 431,002, Sept fi. l'»35 See Fr 
769,444 (C A 29,303.3') 

Benianthrone denvatives E I du Font de Nemours 

Co Brit 435,321, Sept 19, 1033 bee U S 1,065,- 
X}5(C A 28,5171') 

Dibenzanthrone denratives I G I arhemnd A -G 
(Karl Kfiberle, Hugo Wolff and Umil Krauch, inventors) 
Ger 021,475, Nov 7, 1935 (Cl 225 3 09) Dibenzan- 
thronc or a substitution product is treated at 20-90“ with 
afi HNOi of 10-75% conen , preferably 3.> 80% Nitro- 
ilibcnzanthrones free from Oil corapds ate obtained 
Sp processes are described 

£2-2-Aiabenzanthrone deneatives I G larbenind 
A -G (Friedrich Ehcl and Otto Bayer, tnvemors) 
Ger. 021,455. Nov 7, 1035 (Cl \2p 6) Compds of the 
formula ACONHCILCOOR, where A is I -anthraquinonyl 
and R is H or an alkyl or aryl group, are heated alone or tn 
the presence of a condensing agent, e. g , AcjO, NaOtl, 
AlCIi or silica gel The product is B:-l-hydroiy-Bs-2- 
azabenzanthrone, m .334*, or a dsnv thereof in which 
the COOR group from the starting material is substituted 
in the £s.fl-position Slixts of these products may also 
be obtained Sp processes are described The starting 
materials are obtainable by condensing anthraquinone-l- 
(.arboxylic halidts with glycine or its esters, anddeUibare 
given of the prepn of l-anthrafiuinoylglycine Ft ester, 
m 187-0*, and the free acid, m 257*. 

Pbthaloylfluorene deriratires I G Farbcntnd A.-C 
(Paul Navmsky and Rudolf Robl, inventors) Ger 
t.2l,474, Nov. 7, 1035 (Cl 22* 2 07) im-Phthaloyl- 
Buorene (1) (C. A 28, 1037'), or a substitution product 
unaltered at the CHi group, is treated with an aldehyde 
or a ketone or a reagent which reacts like an aldeliyde or a 
ketone under the reaction conditions The reaction may 
be effected by boiling the reagents together, If desired in a 
solvent, e. g , pyridine Products of unspecified constitu- 
tion, useful as vat dyes or intermediates, are obtained 
Fxamples are given of the manuf of products from I 
and BzII (or PliCHCli), PhCOPh, anthraquinone-2- 
aldehyde and its 1-chloro, l-hromo and 1-amino derivs , 
and glyoxal sulfate 

Azo-, ammo- and acylammo-iV-nltroammes So- 
ciet6 pour Find, chim A Bltlc. Brit 434,917, Sept II, 
1935. N-Nitroamines of primary aromatic ammes of the 
C»H, senes, nitrated in the nucleus, are treated with 
reducing agent m neutral or alk medium so that reduc- 
tion of the nuclear NOj occurs in stages to the aro or 
ammo compd , the latter of which may be further acyiated. 
Among examples, the Na salts of the mtroamme of I- 
ammo-4-mtro-2,5-dimethoxy benzene, obtainable by treat- 
ing this compd. wnth NaNOj and oxidation with bypo- 
chlonte, and the mtroamme of l-amino-2,5-dichIoro-4' 
nitrobenzene are reduced m alk. sola with Na,S to give the 
corresponding amino-mono-^-nitroamino compds., the 
iV-mtroamine of I-amtno-2-methyl-l-mtroben2cT« u re- 
duced by Zn dust m NaOH to give the dinitroamine of 
4,4'-diammo-3,.3'-dimethyla2olicniene The last compd. 
play be pnnted with 24'hydroxyn3phthotc anihde and 
niinte and developed mth acid to give a brownisli violet 
dye; the l,4-amino-,V.nitroammes may also be mono- 
“ncl tetra-azotized, the l-A^-nitroamino-2-methyW. 
ammc.Vicnrfne (T) giving, on diazotization and pnnting as 


1 above, a rud-brown tint on cotton and, with the use of 
double quantity of nitrite and development, a blue print 
l-Nitro-5-methylbenzotnazo!e is obtained from I (pfepd. 
as above) on treatment with NaNOi and dil. acid. The 
benzoylationof l-^-mtroamino-4-amino-2,6-diethoxyben- 
sene is also described 

Bromomethylbenzaathrones Soc pour Find chim. 
A Bile Fr 787,175, Sept 18, 1935 Br is caused to 
« react in the presence of H,SO« and water (the water being 
at least 5 and not more than 20%) on 2-, 5-, or C-methyl- 
benzanthrone or the inixt of methylbenzanihroneS ob- 
tained after eliminating the 2-methylbenzanthronc from 
themixt of methylbcnzanthrones prepd from 2-mcthylan- 
thraquinone 

Terpenes Soc alsacienne dc produits chimiqucs 
Fr 7J«l,437, Sept 3, 1935 Mixts of bomyl and feflchyl 
ethers contg terpenes and resulting from the etherification 
3 of pmcnc by AcOH are submitted to direct sapon , the 
AcONa formed iv sepd by decanting and boric aC>d is 
added to form horny! and fcnchyl borates, the terpenes 
remaining unchanged The terpenes are removed by 
distn and the borates arc sapond with water 

Xanthates Wilhelm Hirsthkind (to Great Western 
Llectro-Chemiial Co ) IS 2.024,923, Dec. 17. In 
the production of xantliatcs such as Na ethyl xanthate, K 
^ ethyl xanthau. K butyl xanthate or Na amyl xanthate, 
if the alkali metal akoholatc used as initial material for 
reaction with CSj i' free from water the reaction proceeds 
approx quantitatively wnihout formation of any con- 
siderable quantity of by-products tvtn without cooling but 
permitting the reaction temp to rise even to about 80*. 
Several examples arc given U 5 2,021,025 relates to 
similar production of xanthates from anhyd alkali inctal 
alcoholaics such as those of tertiary, secondary or di> 
s bydric alcv , fatty ales , terpenes, etc , by reaction with 
CS) without need of cooling U S 2,024,924 (Wilhelm 
Iltrschkind, Win D Raniage and Harry Bendef (to 
Great Western Eleetro-Chemical Co.)) relates to xanthate 
production by reaction of an anhyd alcoholatc with CSi 
m the presence of an unhydrated desiccant such as atthyd 
NatSOt, NajCOi. CaO, CaSOt or Ka<FO« from which 
the xanthate formed can he subsequently leached with a 
solvent sueh as C*H| or toluene Various examples are 
* given 

Organic acids from alcohols and carbon monoxide. 
John C. Woodhousc (to L. I. du Pont de Nemours &. Co ) 
U. S 2,025,670, Dec. 24. Production of an acid such as 
HOAc from an ale. such as MeOK is effected in the pres- 
ence of a catalyst comprising a halogenated aliphatic 
monocarboxyhc acid such as monochloroacctic acid or an 
abpbatic acyl haiuie such as acetyl cblonde by beating 
7 under pres^uirc and in contact with activated charcoal. 
U. S. 2,025,077 relates to the generally similar produc- 
tion of acids such as propionic, butyric or valeric acid from 
olelioic hydrocarbons such as C1H4, C|II| or CiHi by reac- 
tion with steam and CO in the presence of similar catalysts 
Poljhydroxy carboxyhc acids I IIoffmann-La Roche 
fkCo.A.-G Ger. 018,907, faept 19, 1935 (Cl. 12<j. 11). 
UroriK aads. their esters, uronidcs, or salts are treated 
with II under pressure at temps not exceeding 140®, in the 
® presence of usual hydrogenation catalysts. Thus, an 
aq. solo, of d-galaturonic acid is given an addn. of an 
ale. suspension of Ni-kieselguhr gel catalyst and treated 
with H man autoclave to give f-galactonic acid. Similarly 
<f-gIucuronic acid gives f-gulonic acid Other exaipples 
and structural formulas are given 
Lacbc acid Geza Braun (to Standard Brands Inc ). 
U. 8. 2,024,605, Dec. 17. A suitable carbohydrate inate- 
9 nal such as sucrose is heated with a strong alkah such as 
Ca(OII)i at a temp of 200-250® and under a pressure of 
at least 20 atm Ca lactate formed may lie treated with 
Z11SO4 to form Zn lactate from which free lactic acid may 
lie recovered. Various detaib of procedure are descrthetl 
p-Diketocomphasecarboxylic acid and hydroxyKeto- 
camphanecarboxylic acid Kenzo Taraura, Gyokiijo 
Kihara, Yavuhiko Asahma and Monzo Ishidate U. S 
2,fefi^8q, Dec 31 A compn contg these compd*. u. 
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produced by introducing COj into ^-diletocarephnoeintbe 
presence of an altali metal such as Xa 
1,3 Dibronio-2'aniiaoaiithraqumoae*6- er--7*siilfoiuc 
a«d Georg kraruUtn. Martin Corell and W^lietin 
Schaich (to Central Anibne V.oiLs) U S 2,<C5alCQ, 
Dec 24 2-Aininoanlhraquinone is disolfonatrd by 
heating ft? about 150’ with HjSOa contg SO», and a di- 
bronio dent is produced bj treating the proihici, in aq 
soln , with Ilr at about 40^0’ U S SifCS.ITO relates 
to the ptoductioa of S-amuio-a-bromoanthraqumooe-^- or 
~~ sulfonic acid by heaUtig 2-atnuio-3 brontoanthtaqtnnonc 
with H-SO* contg SOi at a temp of ISii-Sd*. These 
prodocts may be used as dyt tKtfrmfJtalfS 

Acetylene iron] methane and gases eootaiaing methane. 
Martin Banch (to Ruhrcheniie A -G ) U. S reissue 
19,rs)4, Dec 24 A reissue of onginaJ pat. Xo 1,773,611 
(C A 24.4<I!M) 

Acetaldehyde from acetylene I G rarbenitid. A .G 
(Walter Rosinsky and Paul Baumann, insentore) Get 
ti21,2«2,Kov 4. 1935 (a 12a 702). Addn Iofi20,402 
tC A 30,737>) SceDnt acO.ROOJC A. 27, S751-S). 

Dimethylisuse from mosomethylamine Commercul 
Solt-ents Corp Ger 621,124, Nov 1. 1035 (Q 124 
101) Sect S 1, 926.C'tl(C vt 27.5756) 
TiMethylaauBe 1 G rarlienindusine A -G Brtt 
435 203. Sept 17, l«35 See Fr 782,212 <C A 29. 
C.<K)7»)andGer 615.527 (C A 27,8007*) 

Tnmethylamiae, fae&ylamiae 1 C Forbeiiindustne 


A -C. Bnt. 435,404, Sept. 19. 1955 X.Mei and KEl. 
arc obUuictf by passiag s-aponted NllJIei or NHLt, 
otcradehydralitigcataljstat raised temp and preferably 
at rasss^l pressure Among esamples, KHMej w passed at 
3^* and 2CX) atm otei alumina gel and the products are 
condensed under 10 atm pressure, a mul of NH, and 
metfaylaeiines ronig Cl^ of A’Mei is obtained and is sepd 
by fractianal disto. under pressure 
Vlsyl alcohol Chvtmsche rorschungsgesrllschaft ra b. 
H, Bnt. 434.5R0, Sept 4, IWJo This corresponds to 
Jr TSl.VGfC A 27, 0OO7‘) 

Eetrae Consortium fur cIcLtrochcmisrhe ladastne 
G m. li H Bm 435210, Sept. 17, 1035 See Fr. 
77T.4b3(C.A.29,4(330'). 

o'llaphthol Wm J Cotton (to Xational Amlme A 
CbemicMCo). V S S.ltlo.io?, Di-c. 24 XapbthaJene 
IS salfooated under such conditions that there is produced a 
tcactioa mass contg cr>«id l-naphlhaletiesulfotuc acid 
nod KjSO, but eontg less than 2% of 2 naphthalene' 
sullomc acid, the crysid l*naphthalenesulfonic acid 
issepd end fused with caustic alVah 
2>Aiaiao.l,t''bianthraquuionyI Soc. pourl'ind chizn. 
d Bale. Fr 786,363, &.pt 2,1935 An almost etjuimol. 
mixt of l'hala'2-acilaminoanthraduitiooe and I'halO' 
anlhmqainone is submitted to a Ueatment mih de* 
* halogenaiing agents and the products thus obtained are 
treated mih aspong. agents. 


11— BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 


The pretem et Sesce-Joset L Meyler AedfrUni 
rtdre*e Ctnatiunii, 79, 5712-15(1*135) — Bence-Jones 
protein, found in the uruie m rnj eloma, ppts as 4)0* and 
eedtssolvesailOO* M prept a protein a-tihsimdas prop- 
ertica from bone tnarrow The fiuid pressed (rotn the bone 
tnano’w of calves » miied xnth 2 sols EtOll, tbeppt i» 
extd vith water and filtered To the clear hltrale. « 
which contains 0,3 to 0 4% protein, some KaC) and AcOH 
are added This aoln , wbea heated to 60*, turns turbid, 
when heated to 100* it becomes clear It ss pptd by 
UNO,, HgSO^, lICl, AcOH, sulfosaheylic acid and picric 
acid, two parts of satd (NH«)>S0, will ppt it, also an 
excess of satd NaCl ta an acid sola It gives pos bioret-, 
hliUon- and xantbo proleic nactioas Mcreover, tbe 
protein from bone marrow, bVe Bence-Jones protein, 

IS more readily dissolved at 100*, if, is an acid soln , 7 
a salt IS added, CaCl, is more efiectire than NaC). al<i> 
NaiSOi, Na citrate and urea base this aciion After 
injection of the bone-marrow filtrate into rabbits, Bence- 
Jones protein appears in tbe unne, although it is some- 
Utnes difficult to detect Since Bence-Jones protein has 
been found ui the unne in leucesnia andetnpjctna.M alio 
extd pus obtained from empyema, and lymphocytes from 
leucemic patients, using the same technic as for bone g 
marrow In this case also, a protein with properties like 
(hose of Bence-Jones was found Protein from other 
sources, or various other organs, when extd , faiU to show 
this phenomenon R, Beutner 

Actioa of amylases on Starch II C Gore tiui.Enz 
Ckem 2S, SO-Sfl^SG) —A discussion the present statin 
of tbe pTobletn of the action of amylases on staivb A 
brief descnplion is given of the 3 types of diastatic aciinty 
of plant amylases These 3 types are discussed under tbe 0 
genera) headings of ‘‘saccharogenesis*’ or attack on raw 
starch, "liquefying power" and "sacchanficaiMiD'’ or 
Lmtner activity Three quant, methods for measurug 
diastatic activity are contrasted Seixnteen references 
F. X. Dunlap 

AdTt&cea in the colloid chemistry of protoplasm dunac 
the last ten years, 1 . W’ W. Lepeschkm Pntophma 
24, 470-^(1935) —Eighty sis refereneas F 1. D 


CoBSUtuboB of tyl^chgome C Jean Roche and Mane 
T Dfn5vew. Bu}l tM.ehm tie! 17, 1473-93(1935) — 
llcmio irom hog blood was repeatedly reduced by XaiS,Ot 
and oxidised by JoFe(C.S')i. forming "honatin C ** 
Cytochrome C was prepd from beer yea«t. Tbe ab- 
sorpiioo spectra of the pyndine hemochraniogeaa denwd 
from cytochrome C and hcmaiin C are almost idesucal 
Absorption «p«tTa of sevteal ttlaled eompds. were also 
deid llemaiin C, unlike oilier hemauas, does cot c«n- 
bine with globuis to form Rieihcmoglc^i&s It does 
unite with glubins tofona parabematiss, which yield bereo- 
chromogens when reduced Xone of the hemochromogeas 
of bematin C, protein or nonprotein, eshfbils the non- 
autmiduabtliiy charactensuc of cynochtome C. Fourteen 
ref eren ce s L. E Gilwn 

The uubal phosphoiylaboas of glycogen J.K.Parnas 
and T Itaranowski Cp«/V read tec bud 120, 307-10 
(1935), cl. C. A. 29, 5012*— Cxpis with muscle ext. 
flowed that the free HiPO, groups liberated during the 
fission of adenosinetnphosplioric acid (I) attach them- 
scties by pr^erence to the glycogen but some are hv- 

drated to form free phosphate Fructosedipho'phonc 
ester is formed tn the reaction between glycogen and I. 
aod this reaction proceeds ludepcadently of tbe simul- 
taneous estenficabon of the glycogen by the free phos- 
phate The last-named reaction produces only mono- 
phosphonc ester. L. E Gilson 

Spectrognpluc detemunabon of phenol in different 
media G. Barac Compt rend soc bsol 120, 530-2 
(1935). cf C A.29, HIT*.— Averydd solo ofPhOIIia 
Et^ shows 3 narrow absorptioa bands at CtuCi. 

SEU7 A The mol txtinciion eoefl in Et,0 ts 2400 fw 

2S07A The Beer-Lambcrl law holds good to within 1% 

for such solns ThOU was added to blood and plasma, 
the nnits were defecated mth HjWO, and an atoosi 
quant recovery of the PhOH was made by extg tie lu- 
trates with Ct,0. State of phenol added to Wood 
Ihd 522-3— PhOII added to whole blood dindes itsell 
equaUy between plasma and eorpitscles Uhen added to 
the send corpuscles SO^o can be recoi-cred after drfwa- 
twjn with H1V.O. and 1007r »!'« defecauon with CO,- 
C^ll, showing that it is not destroyed by the corpusciM 
EbOU IS not fixed by the lipides cpf the plaOTS and can b* 
9opi f luni pl»»m» by ultrafiltration E I Oiiaon 
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aldehyde and acetaldehyde. J. Toscano Rtco and A. 

Malafaya Baptista, Compi. rend. loc. biol. 120, S45-A 
(1035); cf, C. A. 29, 4385', 30, 51fi' — At />n fiO or 
aliove a lAW.OOO soln. of adrenaline was inactivated by 
meihylglyoxal in concm. greater than 0 0-1 if, by gfyeer- 
aldehyde at 0.0-1 if but not at 0 01 if and by Acll at 
0 fX)25 if conen Tlie Na salts of phosplioglycenc and 

pyruvic acids had no inactivating cffecT The Inaetlva- . .... — - ; 

tion of adrenaline by acetaldehyde verified by experl- * frog life, dcvelopmmt of frog eggs, I),0 as indicator tor 


ments with vanout organs containing smooth muscle 
A Mala/aya Daplista Jiid 647 60 I- J' G 

Action of tnagnesium on the aspartate tyttem Kurt 
I’ Jacobvdm and Ftmando Belo Pereira Compi rend 
tnc biol 120, Wl— 1(1015) — Tlie enrymic formation of 
aspartic acid from fuinanc acid and Nil, salts is ilisrtissed 
Whtn a nonprolifirating culture of Lieheruhin was ustd 
as a source of aspartase the reaction fuma 
aspartic acid reached a definite equil The addn of 
hfg salt to 0 1 if conen caused a considerable shift of 
tfieequil point toward ihc fumaric acid side L K G 
Absence of any correlation between the Uetogeliflcation 
reaction and protein unbalance of [human] blood lerum 
G Lefrou and L Aufiret Compt rend sot biid 120, 
6J4 10(191.5) L n Gjisofl 

Swelling of structured proteins the Influence of the 


pends on It (Bison, C /1.29,40^1»)• Thymonucletc acid 
has no bepann effect; the polysaccharide sulfuric acid 
from Chondtus ertspus is active. The cellulose deriv. is 
toxic, 200mg causes pleural hemorrhage in rabbits 

B J. C van der Ifoevcn 

Heavy hydrogen in biology. G v Hcvesy. A'afur- 
utssenschaUen 23, 77.5-W)(lli 15) —A review of expls. on 
„ the behavior of D,0 in living organisms algae growth, 
frog life, dcvelopmmt of frog eggs, DiO as i ‘ 

11,0 miiatiohsm, diffusion through tissue, etc 

U J C van der Iloeven 

Transformation of rutin into brown pigment by tobacco 
eniymes C Neubirg and M Kobcl ttalurmssen- 
uhafien 23, 1(1913) — Tlic slightly sol rutin (quer- 

cctm-rhamnoglucostdi) is transformed by tobacco en- 

zymcintoasol brown pigment , oni. of these products, a 

acid t sol glucoside, liydrolyztd by HCI, gives a slightly sol. 


aglucon The expts were made with a W .5-J 0% suspen- 
sion of tobacco Uaves or a I tOI!-I t,0 dry prepn. of 
fresh leaves with 0 I -t) 2 g ruiinperl Tlic brown colora- 
tion IS intensified tiy using 0 IX)J% If,Oj instead of HiO 
Under those conditions the insul ruim disappears in a 
few min Boiled enzyme is inactive 

II J C van der Ilocvcn 

^ ^ The cnzvmic activity of egg white— Us bearing on the 

reticular Sssue on the swVlling of collagen In water and * problem of watery whites 1 van Manen and Claude 


hydrochloric acid Dorothy Jordan-l.loyd and I< II 
Marriott Proe Poy Soe (London), D1I8, 439-45 
(1915), cf C y|. 29,0V/' — Tlie reticular tissue, which 
invests the collagen fibers in the tendons m the tail of the 
rat, undergoes mcch rupture and rods lack to form 
reiicular garters or rings when the collagen ftl>ers swell 
and contract m length Young tendons usually swell 


itimmgion Ondetitepoori J I'el Set 5, J2') -4 1( 1915).— 
Tlie enzymic activity of solns of thiik and thm albumin 
from normal and watery egg whites was studied, by use of a 
mKroiiiraiion method to det peptide cleavage in terms of 
the increase in amino N Tfnck or thin albumin alone at 
^11 values ranging from 6 5 to 8 6 undergoes noautolysisal 
.17* and protein-spluting enzymes cannot he diiicted at 


less than adult tendons In MCI coins witli /i(t less than j any pH value by the addn of gebtin as a substrate The 

2, young and adult tendons swell similarly, and to a — •“ *’ — — --l•t'« — 

greater extent llian anticipated from their behavior in 
more dll solns. Josephs Hepburn 

Bound water tad phase equilibria in protein system* 
egg albumin and muscle T Moran Free. Roy. Sot 
(London) BI16, 618-69(1015). — Tlie chemically liound 
HjO is approx, (he same (0 2<i g f’cr g of protein) in 
native egg albumin and m egg alhutum denatured by heat 


pri since in tgg wlnte of at Uast 2 erepsm-likc enzymes 
having different Pn optima (approx 6 6 and 7 0S 0) was 
dsmoastraied It sums unlikely that these enzymes play 
any part m the development of watery whites The work 
of Balls and Swenson (cf C A 28, 3491') is cntieizecl on 
account of the msurTicirnt sensitivity of the method em- 
ployed and the fact that it is such as would fail to dis- 
tinguish lictwccn an increase in acid groups due to lipolytic 


ami by urea; the H,0 held more loo^ly ai tilgli activities o ami due to pro(eot>iic activity. Moreover, the t 


IS less in the denatured protein The cuCcctic point of 
muscle IS approx. —37 5*; Us tioimd 11,0 is small, and is 
I) 40 g per g. of dry solids at intermediate and high activi- 
ties of 11,0 Josipi, S llepbum 

Oxidation of hemoglobin to metbemoglobin by oxygen 
II. The relation between the rate of oxidation and the 
partial pressure of oxygen J Brooks I’rot Roy Sot. 

(Undon) BUS, 600-77(1915), <f C A 25, 6901 —Tlic ... 

oxidation of hcmiglobin to mtllicmoglobin at Pi, ,5 00 ' kicsclguhr (11), sili 

and n temp, of 311* was unimol with respect to sulistratc 

conen. The only detectable reaction was formation of 
mctliemoglohin Tlic rale of oxidation was proiiortional 
to the conen of riduccd hemoglobin and to a function of 
the O pressure. Apparently O reacted at ihc *jmc rate 
with all unoxygenaicd fcrro-radicaU in the system 
^ , Joseph b Hepburn 

The hpochromc of higher animals and of mao. L a 
7<chmeister and 1’. Tuzson. Noturusssensthoflen 23,. 

.5(1915). — A revicwof thechem. and phys proptrtHs 
Ilf vegetable lipochromcH found m animal tissue, mclboils 
/<xf fhcic isolation, courscof dccompn or deposition in Ihc 
animal mctaliolism, etc. D J. C. van <kr Hotven 
The active group of heparin. Sune BirgsirOm Kalur- 
uisiensthojltn 23, 7fKJ(iyi5) —Tlic heparin substance 
....... mhibllmg blood clotting is a cliondroitinpoly- 


: of 


casern asa nufrsiratc is incapableofriifTcrcntiating protease 
from cfcptic aetiviiy K. D Jaeob 

Invertase 11 I^rificstion of Invertase by adsorption 
method* Nolioru Taketomi J, Sot. Chem Ind , 
Japan iS.Buppl binding559(19l5); cf. C /1. 28, 0738'.— 
Tlie expls were made with an aq ext of takadiastasu 
and 3 other enzyme solns purified by diilcrcnt methods. 
As adsoilienis the following were used: kaolin (1), 
.. silica gel (III), Japanese acid clay (IV), 
activated clay (V), cholesterol (VI). AI(OH), (VII) and 
active carlions (VIIl). Invtrtase was scarcely adsorbed 
by I, II and HI, and only slightly more by IV V ad- 
»orl«d It well and can be used for the purification When 
a Milahlcawt of V was mixed at 3H* with the enzyme soJn. 
contg al>out25vo1 % LtOH.'invertasc was adsorbed and 
most of the amylase remained in the liquor. Tlic 2 enzymes 
ranl>cvep<} m this way VI adsorbiil invertase, amylase 
and proteins quite well, hut not selectively The ad- 
vwlied enrymes were readily sepd. from the adsorbent by 
dissolving VI m 1 1,0 VII behaved like VI in ngard to 
ailvirpiion VIII showed varying adsorptive powers 
Coloring matter could be removed from the enzyme soln 
by o pretriatment with a small amt. of C, wink mvirtasc 
and amylase wire scarcely adsorbed. The latter could 

, ,, . r . " , - — ; — - y—j- then Imlh l>c eomptclcly adsorbed by adding a suitable 

II furic acid. Sulfuric acid esters of several polysaccha- 9 amt. of active C, but a «pn of mverlasc and amylase by 
ks were Irsteil for bepann action, cclliilf^se, chitin, this ariivr C adsorption method was riifliculr K. K 

arc. evror-r-r. cm ....I... . .... . - ^ p J. SlarC. 

oxidaiicRi-rcduc- 
intasured at 

J^'“"li'fin"teS'nanchmVor’tL‘S^^^ 

I-videnily more acid regions mio 2 l-vaknt curves is indicated: 

Graphic analysis indicates ionization const*, at p„ values 


0 that of Cl 
natural heparin is active through i: 


: sulfate group, like- 
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about B 8 in the rcductaot and about 9 6 in the osidant ' sod Georee Balassa Biochtm Z. 281, 333-8(1935); cf 
An £o value of 0 188 V. was obtained vrhich wratherelose C. A. 30, 741*— Horse globio hemoctiioinogen in a 
to the value reported for lactoflavin A P Lothrop conco of 0 IG% m 0 25 5^ NaOK has “ —48 2® 

A crystalline by-product obtained u the large scale and (s];;, •= —45 2®, while globin •}- hematin (hemo- 
extraetion of theelin and theelol A W. Do*. W. G globta) under similar conditions has •» —45 7* 

Bywaier and F II Tendick J Btol Chem 112, 423-30 Neither eonen nor recrystn. affects the sp rotation, 
(1935) — A hitherto tinVnown constituent t>l pregnancy •which seems to depend upon the S content of the prepns 
urine has been sepd from the crude ext iti the com «tn S Morpdis 

of theelm and theelol The cryst substance, CuHaQiNt, « Theory of the mitogenetic radiation V. Yeast as 
IS atkali-50l , resistant to bydr^ysis and gives no reactiotl * detector of autogenetic rays hi. Moiseeva Biochtm 
for proteins, ammo acids or purines Three active 11 Z 281, 349-67(1935) —Discussion of methodological 
atoms are present, 1 of which is easily ethylated to give a pomls S Motguhs 

monoethyl, alkalt insot deriv An aetd, CitlI>«OsNi, Protease action on protein of ungemunated cereal gfiuis 
results from oxidation with chromic acid The su^tance and its effeetontheaniylolyticpower Tadeusz Chriaszez 
shows no hormone activity and IS tovic to mice in doses of and Josef Jatuckt Btockem. Z 281,408-19(1935), cf 

0 00055 g per g ofbodywt A.P.Lothfop C A. 29,1110'* — The effectiveness of the amylase con 

Photocheniital processes m biology A entical review, lamed an various cereal grains canbe increased by proteases 

1 The principal photoehemieal reaetwtia and the meeha- 3 (trypsin, pepsin, papain, rennfn) to different degrees 

nism of their production Giovanni De Tom Btothtm. The increase in the amylase activity depends partly upon 
lerap sper 22,817-53(1935) A. E M the nature of the protein and the extent of its hydrolysis 

Enzynue synthesis of phosphoereatiae by de-estenflea- Tiypsin produces the strongest effect However, the 
tioa of phospnopyruvic acid H Lehmann Biochtm Z increase in amylase effectiveness Is greater in seeds of bigi 
281, 271-91(1935) —The synthesis of phosphocrcaUac amylasecontent (wheat, rye, barley) than of alowcontent 
from phosphoglycene acid, discovered by Parses m so that the protease action ts due primarily (o formation 
muscle poisoned with CHiICO,H, has been studied on or liberation of amylase mobilizing factors, the elcuto- 
dialyzod muscle exts This occurs espemlly well in old, substances, kinases, etc , rather than the destruction ol 
long'dialyitd cxls , in winch there ts no more spontaneous ^ the proteins The effect is manifested principally in the 
dephosphorylation, but only m the presence of adeoyhc sacchanfymg ability of the amylase S Morgulis 
acid or of tdenosmctriphosphonc acid (ATP). 'There- The ebenucsl groups of protein* which show affiaity 
estcndcation takes place in 2 stages (a) Pho^bopynivic for polysaccharides VI The role of lysine, leeciae, 
+ adenylic acid ATP + pyruvic acid, (5) ATP +• phenylalanine, cystas, tryptophan, tsparagme, aspartic 
creatine -• phosphoercatuie + adenylic acid The and glutamit atvds St j. v Przyleeki, H Rafalowska 
adenylic acid thus acts as a catalyst and promotes the and J Cuhocka Buch^ Z 281, 429-3(1935]; cf 
esterification of 100 tunes its quantity of creatine The C A. 29, ^6’ — Ezpts with vanous ammo acids seem 
Mg ion IS necessary for botfi stages Considerable amts j to indicate that in the formation of the polysacchartdc- 
ol phosphocreatuie can thus beprepd itt the pure state, protein symplczes the following groups do not play a part 
I’hosphopyruvK acid » more effective for this reaction COOH, COO, CONH», CHiCHjNHi, CSSC, iso-Bu, Phor 
than phosphoglycene acid The same can be accom- indolyl VII The nature of the polysaccharide goani- 

plisbed in synthesis of erguune phosphate m crab muscles dine combination W. Ciedroyi, J Cichocka and L 

The synthesis of phospbocreatme with ATP and with Mystkowski Ibid. 422-30(19)5) — -Arguune and tyro- 
adenylic acid forms a reversible system, the equil de- sine manifest strong affinity toward, and form eompds 
pending upon the K ton conen , excess of cteatme and the with, polysacchandes The combination is thus ascribed 
removal of adenylic acid In an alk medium phospbo- to (he PCtHtOIl or CNHC('NH)NHi groupings, which 
creatine accumulates and ATP disappears, but in a neutral 6 are widely distributed m the various proteins S M 
reaction the process is reversed, and this can be changed Bydrolysis of lactose by enzymes of hver and kidney 
again by making the reaction alk S Morgulis Carl Neuberg and Sduard Hofmann Binthtm Z 2B1, 

Energy relations m entymic lactic acid farmation and 431-7(1935) — Expts demonstrate the pfc«nee of strwg 

in the synthesis of phosphagen 0 Meyerhof and W lactase activity of prepns from liver and kidney Bs- 
Schulr Biochem Z 281,293-305(1935).— Tbeanaerobic pecially strong activity has been found in the autolyzates 
heal restitution in active muscle consists of the difference of horse kidney S Morgulis 

between the esothetmic lactic acid formation and the endo- Hydrolysis of ^ el'oeosidBS and of conjugated glucuron- 
thenoic phosphoereatiae synthesis If 2 mols phospho- _ ates by earymes of liver and kidney Eduard Hofmann 
creatine is sjnthesized for 1 mol lactic acid, this would ' Biochem Z 281, 438-43(1935) —Autolyzates, dry ale - 
be represented by —22,000 f -cal aad -f-16,00(>g -cal ,be- elherexis and dry acetone exts of kidney and liver were 
sides the heat of neutralization, 6009-8000 g .<al permc4. used The enzymic hydrolysis of sahcin, 0-naphtholflu- 
lactic acid The anaerobic restitution of heat is, there- corotuc acid, ff-phenolxytoside, galactoside and glucostde 

fore, apos value of about 10^ the tnitial heat production was studied At pit below 5 the reaction no longer seems 
The direction of the reaction, however, depends not on the to proceed, but the optimum Pa depends upon the nature of 
heat but on the change to free energy, and Ibis cannot be the buffer S hlorguhs 

measured owing to the lack of information with regard to CiyoJysiS, diffusion and particle sue. II Studies M 
active conens in the bving muscle In ezpts. with the g tnyostn F E M. Lange and F. F Nord Biochem Z 
reaction system phosphopyriivic acid -)- creatine— »crea- 281, 444-6(1035), cf C. A. 29, 8020’ — The prepn of 
iinephosphonc acid -f pyruvicacid — (about) 3000g -cal myosin solns is described The irreversible aggrega- 
ate involved, but the similar reaction phosphoj^nivic tion of the myosin colloid by freezing is shown by the 
acid + arguune argitnncphosphonc acid + pyruvic progresuve decrease m the diffusioii coeff. with decreas 
acid IS thermally practically neutral S Morris ing temp However, freezing to — 79® of a 0 1% soln 

Ultrafiltration through Cellophane under high pressure seems to result in a disaggregation S hforgulis 

as a means of pnnfymg enzymes and of deteimuuog their Effect of electrolytes on the synthesis of lactose 
particle sixe G Gorbach and K Nrtschc Btocktm Z D Mikhlin and T. Fetisova BiotAtm Z 282, 26-.31 

281,300-0(1935) — Ultrafiltrution under 100 atm. through 9 (1935) — The eozyouc fonnation of lactose is apparently 
Cellophane jiclds highly purified enzyme prepns The increased under the influence of salts The hydrating 
Cellophane is cut in round pieces, left m distd HiO lor 24 ions (Na, Li) increase the amt of sugar and this is even 
hrs and tested with Congo red soln to the pressure- mure matked with Ca, while the K ion. with very weak 
filtration app The rate of filtration w about lO-lS cc. hydrating power, showed the least effect on the lactr^ 
per hr The detn of particle size is discussed S M- synthesis, or even caused inhibition SCN lahibits the 

Optical activity of horse globin hemochromogen and ot eazymic process S Jlorguhs 

hemogtobm dissolved in 0 25 N sodium hydroxide, with The znieellar form of the strotna protein A Study of the 
special reference to its sulfur eofttent IstvanSimocumts xtruetore of tte ted blood corpuscles Gundo Cochm 
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ninchem. Z. 282, TIic ^(roiiia 

from lifmfiKlol)m nml rlitsolvol in iictnial wit 
M)1n rrom n study of the t'hys liihnvior of this jwo 
tfin If is that lis mirrJlfs fire fibers of lnwtli 

several llioiisand times their thickness This eaphins 
why, owinff to spatisl rihtions, It Is Impossible to olHniii 
solns. more coned, thim n -1%, where Rets are formeil 
The 4% coiicn of the siromi proiiin of the eryihroeytri 
mnnot, therefon, he limited to thi etH mtiiibmne Imt 
must extend ihroiiRh the ciU S MofRulis 

Chforoform ai a terum-proteln precipitant Aneltrs 
GrOnwall Ihochem 7. 282, ^tV7(lfl^:>) -The ppm 
of serum proteins hy CIIClj dcptndsitpon the ff-ioiiconcn^ 
Opiimum conditions weri found nt ^jj 4 fl 6, H t H 7 
and 0 1 8 MorKwhs 

Hydrolysis of adenylpyrophosphorie and of arRlntne- 
phosphoric acids In the crab musele K I.ohmsnn /1w- 
c/ieni 7. 282, lO'i lOflin.',) — Dmlyred ernti iniisete ext 
or washid crab muscle hydrnlyres only 1 of the 2 essily 
hydfotyrable Hil‘0, Rroups in ndinylpyrophosphonr n<ul 
The rcsitltffiir adenosinedipliospJiorir ncid wss Isolifetl as 
the ill sail The tleiiliosjdioryhiion to ndsnyhe asnl 
occurred only nfier tlu oddn of o Mr salt Hydnvlysls 
of ndenylpyrophospliorle acid thus jiroteids m 2 staRes 
ami hy diflerent enrymes, ns is nho the ease in tnamm'ihsn 
muscle AfRinini phosphoric ari<l is hydrolysed by dn- 
lyred crnl> mii'clc ext only in th» presence of adenyl 
pyrophosphork acid or adinnMiuitipliO'Phork nrnf 
U Is not hydrolyred m the priscnu of odenylte acid, tn 
which respect It diffirs frntn enuimiphosphork acid 
This is line to the fact llial crab mns( Je, in the presjnceof 
arRininephosiihnric acid, dors not chnnRe adenyln add to 
ndetiosinedipWphonc aetd or to ndmosmi triphosphoric 
oeid, bill clnnRcs readily adcnosiiKdiphosptiorie acid to 
ndenosinetriphosphoric acid Crab muscle doss not 
contain adenyhe add deamimsi S MorRuhs 

Utilisation of th« ctaxs electrode to determine the pree> 
lure aenslclfiff of trio Ok of whole blood A. Thief and 
M. Oimsn. fhothm Z, 282, 1 Ih .Vl(lin'i) — Tfie mcas. 
iiremenls were maile iindir pressure in n melat t>omb 
The Pn of the I IikkI was nieasnrsd ooinsi a standard are* 
tate sotn. of 4 h2 On devdotntiR the cxinl pressure 
(lip to 100 atmospluns) tlu potinthl chanRid very 
rapidly, then rem lined constant for hrs On rdeasloR 
lilt pressure the e m. f retiirtieil to Us former value or 
within 1-2 mv. of this value (tlu ililTercnce was prol>ably 
due to the imavohlahte loss o( COjl. The e in. f at 
excess pressures of 0, W and 100 nlnt were +1.V}, +JM 
and +ir>0 mv., resp To decide whiihcr this Is due to 
intriased ncidily of the blood or tn Increased alky of the 
areiate win , cxpls. wire made On the aeclalc wiln 
ORamst Viilul'a standard (0 01 JV HCl + 0 00 fV KCI) 
The reaiilis, iindir the same pressun conditions, wen 
— IW), —l.Vl, — Ifd mv., resp , which shows lliat the 
acelafe ncfnaliy lucomes more alk*. Then, finally, the 
blood was cmiipared to the Vciliel standard, and the 
results here were +313, +311 and +314 mv . resp 
From these 2 sets of expts. the of the whole liecf blooil h 
catcil as 7 2*) and 7.3 I, at 37*. I'ressiirrs up to 100 atm 
are thus without any inlliiencc on the Mood />„ S M 
Experiments on the limit of growth In tissue cultures 
Idniiincl Mayer. Atamf. An/i. I'hyiM 72, 2«» fiS 
(lin’i).— A new metliod Is desenheil whereby an enonnmis 
ineriase In the Rrowll, period and In the final sire of the 
lissiie cidlurcs is attalneil This depends oji iJir renewal 
of clot sinicliiris and a thoroiiRh (xehaiiRe (,f KiilKiniiees 
in tlu expll. cullurcs. SMoiindH 

Accelerstlni' action of mercury and copper on the 
rfecolorlratlon of Indicators In certain oxidatlon.reductlon 
syitems of plant aeeda T. ThunlurR, .staad. Arfh 
I’hyonl, 72, 2S.3 OOftfil'O —Hr find Cii may arrrliralr 
rather tlian Inhibit the decoiori/alioji of indfeafora twd 
in siudyinR oxldallon-redncllon systems ol certain seeds 
The ctmditiotis under which this reversal ol cfTeel imcuts 
ar^hscussM S. MotruIis 

Tbt amylase of Clostridium acetobutylicum W. W. 

'^’yimr -f. 30. toi nil 

(IW.,). — Tlie cITfct of the follow uir fjclirfs on llie roll of 


1 fiydrwlysis til tlarch by the ijiiiyJnse of Chtlndtuni acfin. 
bulyltcum was studioil, Tlie optimum pu was 4 8-fiO. 
Nn act tale, idiosphate and chloride retarded the enzyme. 
Ihtre wis linear relationship between enzyme concu. 
and velocity of reaction The temp. coefT. was fairly 
ronst wlihll l%slnrchbuttiotwilh 1.0% J.T.M 

Determination of enirmes H A Itiibin and L, I. 
ffniiniovB Cotnpl ftml acatl set U H .S'. A. 3, 83-h 
.(1933) cl t d 29, M7l)> —The activity of nmyhse 
“ Hiispt nsioiis (ihtniiied from cnhbnRe or tomato increases 
wifli in<rc.ise in /bin This ]s prolnhly due ton breaking 
up of the «ijni1 between tlie iniero- and mnoroheti roRcnc- 
oeis portions of the enzyme and is, in its effect, eriiiiv to 
sueicsMse rxins of ntnylasp The effect of diln. is not 
ns yrt it with <on! ise I'xtn ol enzyme-s by trituration 
with sand dimmisbts ralbef linn incri.ises tbe nctlvity of 
caInKse I dtrulion of i nialase soln throityh n Schleicher 
j and Slrnll No T/*** paptr causes a «h irp decrease in tjic 
activity of the «n/ynu A inoru active enzyme is oh. 
tained In all cases in which clnlk, or its cflui valent, is ustd 
f/>r the tuiiirnliJiiinin of ficj/Is For lonnto fruits, the 
addn of chdk imreosis the nelivity of caintase 7 times 
W J Peterson 

Tho thicknrsi of the wall of the red blood corpuscle 
lames P Dnnulli / 6eii /’liytiol 19, 11) 22(11113) ^ 
Ftickr’s assumption (/’Ayr A'ev 26, f-R2( 11)2.3), cf C. A 
* 20, 12IH) of a duhe coiisi of 1 lor the rryihrocytc wall is 
approx corn, t for a solid layer of any thickness and foe a 
liquid Inyei of not more tlmii bimot ihkkniss I.iqiiul 
layers of yriatcr thickness may have diclec const* 
sesernl imies RrtftifT Dnn ! The ilutic const* of the 
polar Rtotip of itnimol films ol the followiuR types of 
compds are nliphaiie emnpd , tster 1 2, and li I, ale. 
tlfi, ketone 9 4, nlitile 0 7. dibasic ester 3 0, sictol 
. rofupd . ale l1,ktione3.3 C ff Hfcliarifson 

Thfi etcopo of hemoRlolIn from the red cell during 
hemolftU I tic Pondir nml Poiighs Marsland J (Jfn, 
/’Aytoif 19, .3.3-Jlf»{)33) .Small corictis of ffnr'>3in 
cause a ftlaltvcly small permeobiliiy of the cell numbranc 
to lieinoRlolun. lirRp conens destroy the membrane so 
emupleiely tint the theoretical lime for toss of piRmcnt 
ihrouRh a cotnjdetely permeable membrane Is nearly at* 
tained The deptndcncc of ncnneahility upon t>Mn 
0 eonen is sxptalnahle upon exl«tlnc knnivleilRe of the rate 
of irnnsfonnatfon ns It reacts willi the red cell mvelopp 
Wlien the rid cells arc heinolyzed hy hypotonic solns , 
permenhiHty of the membranes to hemoRlohin is matly 
eons! jrzrspiciiveof the tonicity iiseil toiirmenlioiif lysjH 
C. H. Richardson 

Electrophoresis of sterols HI Further investlRatlons 
of cholesterol surfaces J aiircnce S Moyer J. f.V^ 
r/iysinl 19. H7-PI(IP3.3); cf C z1 29, 7337'.— ^'o 
' slRnificnnt ddTsreneis exist heiwten the electrophoretic 
mohlltlirs of needle-shaped cholesterol Crystals from nee- 
(oiie, (hs pUtefcls from oio or the cnhminar crystals from 
fusion Tlu mohihlies of cholestirol particles luo- 
diiced hy ftrindinR with icc at - 111 * are less than half thni 
of the uncroiind choJeslerol particles J'qml of jiiohdiiv 
Is rtiuhesl after RiindinR tor M min When tlu erysini, 
ground with Icc are tlned i>i lueHO at room temp , tin 
g inoldlity reverts to that of the utiRrmmd crystals Iltiil, 
RTOund and luiRround crystals have an isoslee point lUnr 
pit .3 O The grmmd crystals prnhahly tindrrRo a cliiitiyi 
tn weltluit whereby the ndalnmcnl of the sicaily stall ts 
accrlszafcrl The Increnserl adsorption of water mols by 
the ground srystals may lessen the no of nctivi places ni 
llu intirfaee availahle for adsorption of ions, thus tl, . 
ertnsme tlu net ilnrgi pir unit area. The raiio ol pr,., 
and neg Ions on tlu surlace would only he n fiinetlon of 
9 /i|iandtheis<whe jioml would rriiialn iincInuRsd 

C H Richirdsoii 

The molecular weight end fsoetectrfc point of thyro- 
globnUn Michnil lleidelhcrRer and Knl O IVders,,, 
/. Gen. I'Aystol. 10, 9.3-11)8(193.3).— Tlie spdi.ucntaHo,, 
const of Ikk: thyroRlohiihn is 19 2 X JO"*', «ssen(idlv 
the -.aim as thjrroRlohiihn from man. The sp. vnl |s 
(native) />„ 4 38 and (ilctminrcd) ft,, 
r»(). The inoi wt. is ,0(),(KX) from sedimentnlinn luul 
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diffusion coasts , C50.000 froni sedimentation equi) data. 
In sbape the mol deviates markedly from the sphencal 
C H Richardscm 

The iceuisulatioD of electrolytes VIII The ac- 
cumuUtion of potassium chloride in models U’. ] V. 
Ostethoui and S E KatnerUng J Gen Pkynot W, 
107-78(1035). cl C A 26,4841 — Id models consisttne 
of an outer and an inner at] phase sepd by a non-aq 
phase (70% fuaiacol plus 30% p-cresol), KCi enters 
until Its chem p d is much greater inside than outside 
The energy for this one-sid^ aecumulalioa of KCI is 
derived from the chem reactions in the system and the 
coatmual supply of certain materials The maintenance 
of a lower pa inside the model by means of COa is impor- 
tant The analogy to conditions m some living cells is 
pointed out The model differs from many living cells in 
that Cl docs not increase inside with the increase, of K*. 
As in lalonta, K'*’ tends to pa.<fs out of the model as KCI 
when the ion activity product (K) (Cl) is greater inside, 
ai the same time it enters as KOH smee the activity piod- 
uct (K) (Off) IS greater outside The net result of these 
processes is the entrance of K probably because the laiter 
process IS ibe more rapid C II Richardson 

The color reaetioa and the lodometry «( ozidiiahte anb- 
stances I M Konishi Oiayamn-Igakkai Zassh 47, 
1043-57(1935) — The color reaction and the lodomeiry of 
the aq cut and pressed juicc of plant and animal tissues 
show a parallel relation in most instances, but the degree 
of reaction differs among different tissues The oxidttable 
substances are converted into EtOH, MeiCO and CN 
compd , but sot into TtiO The? «an be pptd. witb basic 
but not with neutral Pl> acetate or phosphotungstK acid 
These oxidizable substances are very labile Coward sun- 
light and lliOj The glutathione content of plant tissue 
IS lest than that of animal tissue and the I coosurapiioa 
of (be glutathione is less than that of Che glutathione<on(g 
oiidizable substances The aq etts from lotus roots, 

? me needles, eraage or oak leaves show sugar Tcaeiton. 

rom the sugars osasone-Iikc crystals m 20-1 SOS* can 
be prepd The osidiaable substances are adsorbed by 
animal charcoal, but not by clay They are diffusible 
through collodioa membrane, 6«h skin and parcbment 
K Sugiura 

Kinetics of an intracellular system for respiraboa and 
bioelectric potefibal at flux equilibrium C^dou Marsb 
Plant Physio! 10, 681-97(1935) — A quant, connection is 
dent cd iKCween the velocity of the oxidative reactions and 
the measured e m f of a cell or tissue on the basis of 
Lund's theory of hioelec currents (Lund. C A 23, 429) 
The properties of the system are fully described Taenty- 
Bix references Walter Thomas 

Some ptiyswlogical and physical aspects of the surface 
tension of iinne P W Perryman and C. F. Selous 
J Physiol 85, 128-44(1935), cf C .A. 29. 3019' —A 
modification of the max bubble pressure app applicable 
to the measurement of the surface (ensian of body fluids is 
described The app can be used for following the changes 
in surface tension with time up to 2 firs and also lor 
changes with temp The occuuence of surface tension 
(ime changes in biot fluids i$ confirmed and (bis effect in 
urme is investigated quantitatively. The resulting curves 
arc ol logaiithmic form This is shown not to be doe to 
Iirotems or the absorption of COj. The theory is advanced 
that It IS due to the slow adsorption of capillary active 
substances, some of which are related to the brte aads 
The change of surface tension with temp from 33' to 66* 
IS of an approx linear form up to 54* at which temp the 
decrease becomes more rapid In 16 normal subjects the 
daily vatiation in surface tension of urine was shown not 
to be due to the ingestion of food or liquid A monthly 
cyclical sanation was discovered in the female wbich 
corresponds closely to the menstrual cycle. The surface 
tension of unnes cannot be related to sp gr or pathol 
constituents such as blood, pus, albumin, bile, etc Tbrre 
M no correlation between the surface tension and any sp 
disease or group of diseases P D WalUf 

Postmortem change in the hrer. Kwanji Momonm 
Okayoma-]ia\iiei.Zassht 47, 1480-95(1935) —lit the 


1 fiver of nbhiis the residual N, P and S gradually increased 
mih the time after death The rale of increase varied 
according to the season of the year and the atm humidity 
III general it was greatest jn the summer, less m autumn 
and spring, and least in winter. In winter the S increased 
until the ^Ih day and the P until the 50ih day after the 
death of the animal* No changes m these substances were 
noticeable after these penods. The max change of the 
J residual nitrogen was found in summer. K. Sugiura 
Anomalous dispersion of elec, waves (3 8 m ) in solns 
of org amphoteric ions (elec, behavior of brain and 
nersre substance] (ifausscr) 2. 

B-;'1ETII0DS A.VD APPARATUS 

STANl-EY R BBNEniCT 

Urea excretion tX Comparison of urea clearancts 
3 calculated from the excretion of urea, of ures plus am- 
Donia and of nitrogen determination by hypobromite 
Donald D. Van Slyke, Irvine H. Page, Alma Hiller and 
Esben Kirk J G/ix. /Rccrfigo/ton 14, 901-10(1935); cf 
C. A. 27, 331.— The routine procedure for the clinical 
deto of the urea clearance is described. In human sub- 
jects when the proportion of urea in the urea + NIL mixt 
of the unoe is markedly decreased by induced acidosis 
(with NfLCl) and by iow-protein diet, the urea clear- 
* anecs calcd from the excretion rate of urea alone suffered 
a parallel reduction. UTien, however, values for the 
exeretion of urea + Nlf, are substituted for urea, the 
clearances calcd remain at the usual levels These re- 
sults favor the hypoibeses “that the NH, excreted in the 
unne of man is formed in the kidneys chiefly from urea 
removed from the blood, and that the work of the kidneys 
ID excreting urea from Die Wood is more accurately indi- 
. eated by the combined excretion of urea and NKt than 
by the excretion of urea alone '* In calcg. urea elear- 
aac« by means of the standard equation the value of U 
(tmsary conett of urea) should include both urea and NIL 
J. 6 Brosni 

Enzymie estimabop of viUmiAS Trancesco Pirrone 
Ann thtm o^pfioaM 25. 292-399(1035) —Many attempts 
have been made to utilixe measurements of enrymic 
activity (CO, evolved) as an index of titamm value 
« (cf Heaton, C A. 17, 1040; Kollaih, C A 20, 1M5, 
21, 1135) P has measured the CO, evolved from solns 
coatg vitamins A, C, C and D. In aJJ cases the values 
are roughly proportional, the vitamin value VI' bemg 
approximately a linear function of enzymic activity, Ae 
For vttamms A and D, W (Ae — lOO) 11 SO + 23, 
for vitamin 11 W " (An — 100) 0 0833 + ..34, for 
vitsinmCl/P- (d< - JOO)OOC25-hO 19 A.W.C 
Use of mite ts the staadardization of parathyroid hot- 
7 moae. effect of parathyroid on rachitic rats examined by 
the ’'fine test ” T. J Dyer. Quart J Pharm Pharma 
cW 8, 513-24(1935): cf C. A. 29, 7305' —The proposal 
of SinwKi (ef C A 29, WiM*) to use the antagonism be- 
tween Ca and Mg salts for measuring parathyroid attiviiy 
has been examd Tlie principle underlying the method 
ts that the increase of hli^ serum Ca caused by injections 
of parathyroid into mice reduces the narcosis produced by 
injections of MgSO, When the method is used to com- 
pare the potency of 2 patathyroid exts , it » rectwnmended 
that (I) at least 20 mice be used m each group, (2) the 
dose of WgSO, be 1.7-1 8 mg of hfgSO. 7If.O per g of 
body wt ; (3) the max. no of mice affected between 
and 60 mia after the injeciioci of hlg be recorded The 
percontagea of mice affected by the 2 exts under com- 
parison are then referred to the curve relating dose to 
effect and the corresponding abscissas found The 2 poten- 
cies are then proportional to the abscissas, i e , to the 2 
dose* of atandard ext. used in prepg this curve Until 
the standard powder now m course of prepn is ready, 
the potency of an ext must be compared with that of a 
reliable prepn. such as parathormone (Lilly) i^cd as provr 
aoaal standard Parathormone was found to supple- 
ment the calcification produced by vitamin D m the Ime 
test.*’ At least 10 daily injections each of 20 Colhp units 
were required to produce a measurable effect wtib the para- 
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thyroid alone. Apart Irom the fact that this effect is not 1 444-C(1935).— The serum from a clotted-blood sample is 
so^fic for the hormone, the expense involved wtnild not divided amoag a series ol 3 drops >s placed in 

justify the use of the line test for measuring parathyroid each To different tubes 2, 3^ 4 and C dr^s ol each ot 


activity. 


WOE 


A micrcmethod for blood urea and an automatic urmo 
collector for urea clearance la infants Lee E Farr. 
J, Chn. iKTesttgalion 14, 011-13(1035) J D 

Micromethod for the determmation of phosphoric acid 
Application to the determination of phosphorua In tissues 
Lucien Thivolle Bull soc thim l/tel 17, 1427-50 
/193S)_The sample contg 0 01-2 0 mg P is boiled 
with 2 cc coned HNOi in which 2 3% Cu has previously 
been dissolved Heating « continued until all the acid 
is esapd and the Cu(NOi)j is decompd to CuO The 
residue is dissolved in dil IICI, the P pptd as NIL phos- 
phomolybdate, and the ppt collected on a very small 
asbestos pad Cltcr which has been coated wiih tafe 


each 

vanous com isotonic exts. (Byla) of endocrine glands 
(thyroid, adrenal, hypophysis, gonads, etc.) arc added 
and each mixt is dild to 1 cc with physiol. NaCl soln. 
After incubation at 37* for CO-00 mm the hemolytic 
action of each mixt on a drop of 1/40 suspension of 
washed sbeep corpuscles is detd Humoral reactions and 
endocrine dysfunction G Richard and R Biot Ibtd. 

— In the above method the addn of even a very 
little of any of the endocrine exts decreases the hemolytic 
power of normal serum If a certain endocrine deficiency 
exists much more of that particular ext must be added 
beforethehemolyticpowcrisdccreascd. L E. Gilson 
Determination of amylase in milk M Mamcatide, 
OraiescuandM Popa Compt rend soc bxol 120, 637-8 


make It 1«8 porous The washed ppt is dissolved in dil j (1935) — A slight mrdifieation of Wolgemuth’s method 

-- — • • • -•'••• • T’- •-« „ dcscnlicd Human colostrum contained 1000-2000 

Wolgemuth units of amylase per cc Normal human milk 
(80 samples) contained 128-612 units per cc. Cow 
milk usually contained none at all, a few samples con- 
tained 2-4 units per cc L E Gilson 

Apparatus for the microdotenninabon of ammonia 
nitrogen by distillation and aeration I Goldberg and 
R r Banff Rn soc argenttna btol 11,440-8(1935).— 
llie solo to be analyzed is made alk and lioiled in a flask 
equipped with an efficient reflux condenser A slow cur- 
rent of air IS bubbled through the boding soln The air and 
vapors pass upward through the reflux condenser and then 
down through a specially designed delivery tube which dips 
■moan acid soln contained m a test tube or other receiver. 

L E Gilson 

RosenthabErdHyi test for vitamm A. Harry WiU- 


NaOII and then treated with 2n (free from Fe and As) 
and an excess of HiSO« to reduce the MoOj to hfoiOt 
The MoiOj IS reoxidizetl to MoO, by titration with 0 (GS 2/ 
KMnO. Comparison with a blank detn is imperative 
Several variations of the method are discussed 

L E Cdson 

A method of destroying organic matter applicable to the 
benzidine micromethod of determinmg organic sulfur in 
biology. L RtvolardM Ferrand bull soc ehtm biot. 
17, 1451-4(1935) — The sample should contain less than 
6 mg S Org matter is destroyed by boiling with coned 
HNOi m a flask equipped with a short reflux condenser 
A little lIiOi IS added later to complete the oxidation 
\apors issuing from the top of the reflux condenser are 
passed down through another condenser for cooling, then 
bubbled through Br water m a special receiver to oxidize 


and fix volatile S eompds The liquid m the receiver is * staedt Z Vuaminjorsch 4, 272-6(1915) — The Rosen- 
e-.ii- .J.I..I .v,. — .1,.. n,.t. .-j .u* Efd£|yi test (SbCli + guaiacol) for vitamin A is not 

specific, IS neg with carotenoids, but may be pos with 
the sterols which always are present mbiol material. 

Joseph S Hepburn 

Biochemical detection of earbobydrates, poiysae- 
chandes, alcohols, glueosides and other compounds 
It Damm and A Lcmbkc Natursnssenschajltn 23, 641 
(1935) —General remarks on the possibilities of usmg 


finally added to that m the flask and the whole evapd 
dryness The sulfate in the residue is detd by the benzi- 
dine method. The error is less than 3% of the S present 
The app. is iffusirated L £ Gilson 

Detection of 2,4-dmitrophenoI and its ehmuiation 
products in unne. A Meyer and H Drutel DuU. soc 
chtm.biol 17, 1455-61(1935) — TolOcc urine, previously 
defecated with Pb(0Ac)t, add 2 cc glacial AcOH and a 


pinch of Zn powder, allow to react 15 mm and filter o specific enzymes derjv^ from constitutive microbes of 


To the filtrate add 2 drops of 0 i% KiCfiOr soln without 
shaking. If the urine contains 2,4-dinicrophenot a rose 
color develops immediately m the upper part of the soln 
(Shaking, or adding too much KiCriOi may destroy the 
color ) One part in 60, OCX) urine is readily delected 
Smaller quantities can be detected by defecating 100 cc 
or more of unne with Fatcin-Dufau acid Hg nitrate 


nonvarymg species lor the detection and detn. 
substances. Use of acid-producing bacteria is suggested. 
At the proper temp about 3 days is required for the reac- 
tion, it can be used as a micromethod B. J. C. v. d. H. 

Detenninabon of chlonde in biological fluids by the 
use of adsorption mdicators. The use of dlcUoro- 
fluorescein (or the volumetnc mierodetermination of 


agent, extg. with EtA), evapg. the EtiO and testing the chlondes in cerebrospmal fluids and blood serum. Abra- 
residue after dissolving m 10 cc water. Some other tests ’ ham Saifer and Mortis Kornblum J Btol. Chem. 112, 
are discussed Nineteen references L E Ci/son 1 17-22(1933) —Mierodetn of chlorides m spinal fluid 

A new rapid and precise method for the determination and in serum which has been treated with 3:1 alc.-EtjO 

9'’ ^ Solomos Bull, soc chim btol to remove proteins can be rapidly and accurately made 

:7v — A mcMured quantity of standard by the method described in which dichlorofluorescem is 

Kjle(t,N)»soin IS made atk with NaOH, then heated to used as an adsorption indicator and standard AgNOj 
boiling and the sugar soln, (bl(^, spinal fluid, urine or (approx 0 02 for titration The entire procedure 
milk, suitably dcfecat^ and dild ) added dropwisc from a is carried out in a single tube without transfer. Quan- 
burel until the K,I c(CN)i is just completely decolorized « lines in the range of 1 mg of NaCJ in spinal fluid with a 
to K«Fe(CN)i The Kirc(CN)» soln. is max dcvialionof l%andinbIoodserumof2%canbedetd. 
checked against a standard soln. of pure glucose. A P. Lothrop 

r,„,. 1 L, E. Gilson A tungstic acid precipitation method for the extraction of 

i“»acel ular Pn by the vital stammg estrogenic substance from urme S Charles Freed, I. 

Arthur Mirsky and Samuel Soskm J. Btol Chem. 112, 


^’r present in the stance from urine can be quantitatively accomplished by 

cells errors as grwt as 6 /w units arc pcwsibfc when basic ptctimmary pptn. with HiWO, and extn. of the ppt. with 
s tiDjed 9 ale and CttO Recovery of added estrogenic substance ia 
uniformly complete wilhm the biol. error of animal assay. 


dyes are used. Thus if a buffer soln. of Pn 4 0 u ..o,.,*. . 
wiih brilliant cresol blue and I/20,0(X) neutral Cacbondro- 
umsulfate IS added the color changes to that corresponding 
to Pr 10 4. UTien added to a soln. of pn 22 colored with 
nwtral red the same compd. causes the color to change to 
that of a soln. of Pn 7 2-74. Sulfuric esters of poly- 
sawliandes in general have this property. L. E. G. 

A method for investigating endoenne actintv bv serum 
reactions G Richard Compt. rend. soc. btol. 120, 


A. P. Lothrop 
An improved apparatus for the determination of colloid 
osntotlc pressure m small amounts of fluid. Reubenia 
Dubach and Robert M. Hill. J Biol. CAem. 112, 313-18 
(1935) — The app described is an improvement of the 
Krogb-Nakazawa osmometer (C. A. 22 , 600). It is 
made of brass so machined that the parts fit tightly and 
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do not require nasbers to prevent leakage around tbe 
membrane A fiat membrane is thus insured throughout 
the detn and no bulging occurs which is almost unavoid- 
able in an app where it is held in place with a rabber 
washer There is no chance of contimmaiion of the 
outer fluid wiili the inner fluid after the detn is com- 
pleted The arrangement described by Turner (C i4.26, 
4094) for making scscral detns at the same lime H also 
employed The time required for the esiahlisbment of 
equil vanes generally from 1 to C hrs and readings arc 
begun at the end of 3 hrs and continued at '/fhourly in- 
tervals until 2 successive readings check within It) mm 
A P. Lothrop 

A modified Rehherg buret for use with titratmg solutions 
which react with mercury Pemard B Longweh and 
Robert M Ilill / Biot. Chfm 112, 319-21(1935) — 
The Rehberg microburet (C d. 19, 2148) has been so 
modified that Hg does not come In contact with the iitnt- 
lion fluid The use of the buret is as simple as is that of 
Rehberg and a rubber diaphragm in use with Ihiosulfatc 
soln has remained in good condition for nearly a yr. 

A. P. Lothrop 

A new test of cortical hormone and tteorblc acid m 
(umea pigs with diphtheria W Herhrand Endo- 
iriHologtt 16, 23&-7(10d5).— With a diphtheria loam 
dose sufficient to kill guinea pigs within 40 hrs the adrenals 
undergo hemorrhagic destruction that cannot be pre- 
vented either by cortical hormone or by ascorbic acid ad- 
ministration Hosreter, by the administration of ibe 
combination of the two substances the animats could be 
kept alive and tbe adrenals remained unaffected The 
best results were obtained when the poisoned animals 
were given every 0 hrs for 2 days an injection of 3 cc 
I’ancortex C contg 150 mg ascorbic acid Tbe method is 
suggested for the stasdardiution of the coriieal hormone 
S hforgubs 

Rapid stal&iag with buffered Wnght stain Decostello 
Folia IIemat«l 53,390-5(1035) —Tbe best dilg Sutdisihe 
ordinary phosphate mixt buflcratpsO^ libelowOtbc 
erythrocytes will be too red and if above C 4 they may be 
greenish, maWog potychroinasta more diCTicuk to detect 
John T Myers 

Studies m respirometry TV The use of a eooparator 
system m refraetovolumetne respirometry Wm R. 
Thompson and David M Crayzel J, C«n Physiol 19. 
61-3(1935): cf C A 27, 345 —A gloss buret IS used as a 
comparator system to compensate for small chaages m 
pressure in a respiromeler (C A 27, 117, 345) a^pted for 
the measurement of Oj and COi in continuous respiration 
of salamanders and other small ammals C H R. 

The estimation of estnn and of male bomone in oUy 
solution Ldith Dulbring and J H Burn J Physiol 
8S, 320-33(1035), cf. C. A. 27, 4290 —Seven dilns of 
estnn, prepd by another worker, were estd bylbevaginal 
smear method, by making injections in oil Lsls of their 
strength were obtained with an error varying from 3 lo 
30%, with an av error of 13% A new method of esig 
estnn m oily soln by the incrca<e in wt, of the uterus of 
ovanectomized rats of 40 g body wt. is described Over a 
range of dose from 0 2 to 0 Sy of estnn daily for 4 days, 
the av increase in the wt of the uterus is proportional to 
the log of the dose The csin is always made ra com- 
panson with a standard The findings of Korenebevsky, 
Dennison and Sebaht (C A 27, 529) that injections of 
male hormone in oU cause an increase in the av. wt of the 
prostate and seminal vesicles of castrated rats which is 
proportional to the dose, within a certain range, are con- 
flnned It was foui,4 unnecessary to wait 30 days after 
castration before making injections D D W'alier 

Constant-temperature device containing mercury and 
suitable for use m animal or plant tissue temperature 
detenmnatioQs. Charles Shcard and Reginald Halstead 
(to Chemical Foundation, Inc.) U. S 2,025,534, Dec. 
24 Various details are described of a device having a 
thermortgulator actuated tiy the thermal changes m 
volume of the Hg and having an elec circuit including tbe 


1 C— BACTERIOLOGY 

LAWRBNCQ It JAMES 

The isolation and some cultural characters of Clostrid- 
ium dissolvens Jun Ilanzawaand Sadahiko Yoshimura 
J Faculty At'- I/ottaiJri Imb Untv 39, 1—18(1935) — 
Clostridium dissolvens, an obligate anaerobic spore-bear- 
uig bacillus, identical with that of Khouvme, has been 
. isolated from surface soil It dccompd. none of the more 
cotnmoii carbohydrates with the exception of cellulose. 
Growth on cellulose was accompanied by the production 
of Ifj, COi, pigment, HOAc, BuOH and EtOH. No 
indole or I!|S was detected Vitamin B or the ale. ext. 
of feces was essential to the growth, probably acting as 
arcclentors Rachel Brown 

Acboa of quartz mercury lamp irradiation on vanous 
bactenopbages C Levadiii and J. \'oet. Compi. rend. 
J soc. btol. 120, 385-7(1935). — The 3 types used (anti- 
colon, anti staphylococcic and anti-dyscnteric) were 
equally sensitive. Attenuation was produced in 5 min 
and complete destruction in less than 1 hr. under the con- 
ditions described L. E. Gilson 

Influence of the composition of "peptones” on tbe 
multipbcatlon of Pseudomonas aeruginosa Jean R4g- 
ruer, Robert David and Jacques hlorchoisne. ComM 
rend toe biof. 120, 415-18(1933) — Pancreatic bydroly- 
* tales of muscle and casein and peptic hydrolyzates of 
muscle, fibnn, mucosa and casein all produced abundant 
growths. Growth in gelatin digest^ with panercatm 
was scanty. Removal of diffusible compds from the hy- 
drolytates by dialysis did not decrease the rate of growth 
except m tbe case of the mucosa prepn Effects of glucose 
and suneral salts on the mulbplicabon of Pseudomonas 
aerogiBosa Ibid 418-20.— The addn of glucose w a 
J salt milt to the dialyzed prepns mentioned in the atiove 
paper produced a crasidcrabte increase in the growth rate 
Less NHi was fomed when glucose was present, 

t. B Gilson 

Polysaccharides of the gonototcMS 8 Mutermilch 
and A. Cnmbcrg Combi rend. sot. biol 120, 

(1935) —By the method described the polywccharlde 
was obtained as a yellowish water-sol powder pvuig 
neg biuret, Millon and hebhng tests Upon hydrolysis 
« It yielded 35-10% of reducing sugar. Uactsasahapitne 
capable of fixing Ibe antigonocoecus antibody. 

L. E Gilson 

Deamination of alanine by bacteria B Aubel and T. 
Cgami Compl. rend. see. iiol. 120, 084-5(1935): cl 
C. A 29, 80i3» —Discussion of the previous paper 

L E. Gflson 

The cooeentnbon and preparabon of bactenyihages 
free from albumin C. J. bchuurman and A M Schuur- 
^ mao-Ten Bokkel Hummk. Ceneestund rijJscke Aeder- 
land Indie 75, 1875-81(1935) —The prepn of bwieno- 
phages free from albumin according to the methods o! 
Weiss (C. A. 21, 3673), and that of Asheshov (CbmW 
rend soc frioL 98. 770(1928)) andKligler-Ohtsky (C A. 
25, 5187) with subsequent conen. was not sati^actory as 
there was always a titer loss of at least lO"* Theconen. 
of iMcteriophagcs was easily accomplished by filtration 
, of Uschinsky lysates through glacial AcOH-coU^oa- 
tnembranes of specific porosily At a conen of 10 
phages per cc. the liquid becomes opalescent. A method 
for strengthemng the membranes with Chinese paper is 
given J. G Ji^^s 

Further studies of the effect of radium upon bietena 
R R. Spencer. U. S Pub Health Repls SO, 1642-55 
(1935). cf. C A. 28, 3000* —Graphic representation of 
the killiDg effect of the B- as compared with the y-rays of 
P Ra IS presented Evidence is also presented that irradia- 
tion cd bactena over many generations may induce at 
tunes (6 out of 20 tests), but not regularly profound 
cultural and morphological changes Continuous irradia- 
tion of the same culture for 30 days producro no 

ctuuiges Five tests tn contaminaiion-rroof boxes yielded 

no changes Thirteen references J-A Kennedjr 

The cultural charactensbea of Saccharobaeillus pasto- 
maus J L Shimwcll J Inst Bmmt 41. 4S1-. 
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(10T5); cf- C. A. 30, fc00‘.— Tilt morphology, culture, 
staining rcactlom, thcrmil death point, tolwancc to 
hop anti^cplici, etc , nrc given and a cnmpirMon with 
Ucl»hactltutdelbnUlii\M\fKriU(l Quick Landrt 

Oxidations by acetic add bacteria III Formation of 
a reducing lugar carboxylic acid (aldehydeglueoalc acid) 
and of S'ketogluconlc add Konrad Hernh-uicr ami 
Karl Irrgang Ihochtm /. 280, SCO C(IOSC).— Uiidtr 
the action of n filuennuum on Ca Kliiconile, in ftddn to 
a small amt of Ca 5-ketogliicotiate. about 50^ ts con- 
verted to a very easily sof reducing Ca s ilf Its mtensive 
reaction with mphthorcsorcinol IICI, as well os other 
ronsidi rations, leads to the assumption that this aubslancc 
IS Ca tf-aldehydegluconalc It is also produced In small 
amts, by the action of Acttnhaeter xylinum on glucose in 
the presence of CaCO, or on Ca gluconate IV Forma- 
tion of 2 ketoglueonle add by n eluconleum Konrad 
licrnhauer and riruno Gorlidi Ihtii 2tj7 71 Under the 
luduencc of B tlucnntcum <in Ca glutonaie d-2 Liioglu- 
conic ocul IS foriiicil in adiln to the main products, the 
d-K-ketogliiconie and aldiliydigtueonic acid The sub- 
stance was ivilatiil as tin wcll-cryslallizabic salt K and 
was Idcnnried as the Me «snr and ilie qumuxahne dcriv 
V Comparative atudles on the preparation of f-sorbose 
by different bacteria IbtJ ^7r» 8 AcetDbaeler xyimum, 
IS, tylinotdei and tiueaneium |iro<luce f-sorbosc from sor- 
bitol, especially the last one The yield is usually 70 Wl'© 
The best results arc obtained with IS tlurnnuum in a 
synthetic medium in the peesenci of a little iMultd yeast 
1U1CC. jly the procedure outlined proilieally p'ire sorbose 
is iibtaincd. S Morgulis 

Blocbemlttry of Cadllus mesenterlcua hydrolytlcus. 
a new type of Q mesenterlcut rulgatus Siegwarc Her- 
mann and i’aul Neiisehul Btothem Z 281, 216 XS 
(163.?),*— A pure strain of an organism was obtained from 
carrot which morphologically rescuihlca very closely JS 
mesenUncut vultntus, but unlike this possesses marked 
hydrolysing power es{iecially in splitting sucrose and sol 
starch. This organism softens and loosens the ccfhihr 
bindings of a no. of vegetatilcs (cucumber, carrot, radish, 
peas, etc.), an elTeet which can also be produced with 
enzyme solns prepd from these organisms S M 

Bacterial variation, an Inquiry Into the underiyinc 
principles govemlnc the cell morphology of Bacillus 
megatherium Leo F Heilger and Hazel B Cillespn. 
y. 30, 213-34(163.?), cf C A. 20. I4?3*. -Itch- 
lively slight clianges In envircmmcnt arc resfionsibic (nr 
striking changes in cell form The factors whtcli siimubte 
cellular variation are apparently unfavorable to continued 
normal growth, and arc the result of metabolic activity 
Variation is possible only when favorable and unfavorable 
iniluenccs ore so balanced as to permit slow growth m the 
face of untoward circiiinstanccs I'artial O alarvation is 
responsible for at hast certain types of cell vanatioii 
There was no rvidincr that cellular forms develop from 
finely granular or opparently sinicCiirelcsa material 

, John T Myers 

Differences in effect of phenyl mercuric chloride upon 
different rsces of bacteriophage and aimllarlty in effect 
upon a phage and Its homologous organism Norman R 
Goldsmith. J. ISact. 30, 237-12(103.?).— I’henyl mercotic 
chloride in dilns of 1.2n.(XX), 1 40,(X)0 and I W),0(gJ had 
no effect on the lysing ability of either itatihyloenreus vr 
I.t. celt bacteriophages when in contact for .30 mm. Wlicn 
in contact for 0 weeks at room temp , the lysiiig ability 
of the staphylococcus phage was compblely destroyed 
whifc that cl the colon bacillus rcniafncd as cfl<ctive os 
the untreated controls The toxicity of the anliscfilic 
on the sp. phage seemed to parallel that upon the homolo- 
gnus organism. John T. Myers 

A bactericidal principle In ezcretlona of lurgieal maggots 
which destroys Important etiological agents In pyogenic 
Infections. 8. W, bimmnns. J, if«/.30,2?3-<?7(lU3.?). — 
A potent bactericide was collected from maggots of the 
species l.ucxlui ttneata by washing them with a spray of 
water during growth. It would kill pyogenic organisms 
In heavy suspensions In & to 10 min It is non-viabic ond 
pot destroyed by autf^laving 20 mm. at 20 lb. pressure. 


t Org. materbl has little effect. It produces no lysis. It 
retains its potency when desicrali d John T . Myers 
The occurrence of a strain of Azotobacter chroticoccum 
which does not ferment mannitol. Naliiati It. Smitli 
J ISact 30,32.3 «{11M') Bicaiisc of such strains, su- 
crose, dextrin or starch slioiiM be siibst Hilled for maniiitol 
III Ashby's nKiIttim, iinhss nnnnilot utilizers arc shown to 
liC present in a given soil John T . Myers 

- A grosvth factor for rhlzobia I) W Ifiorric ami R. H. 
® Walker J Had 30, .til 2{I03')), cf C A 29,(.d21».— 
Lane tuf-ar cnntaini a meiiitey growth /actor, which ran 
beextd with obs etc Vc ist cotiliims n smaller nmt. 

John T Myers 

The utilization of COi by the propionic acid bacteria in 
the dissimilation of glycerol H O WockI anrl C. H. 
W.fkman J ISact 30, ,332( IH i?) John T. Myers 
A method for estimating the bacterial content of (he 
3 mouth by dtrect count hfary C. Crowley and U. O. 
Rtckrrt J Had 30, .{')? IIX)(10I?) The mouth was 
sprayed with 0 002? N N.iOIl to dissolve tnuem and secure 
more uniform coimts John f. Myers 

The denaturatlon of staphylococcal proteins A. f. 
Krtugeramtv C Ni.lir.ls J Bad 30, 101-0(1033) - 
Slai>l>yl»c<Hxal antigens made by me-cli fragmentation 
und tiUrafiUraHon contain lisa than U>% of the total 
l>ac(erial protein m ihc ileiMiured form On exposure to 
* heal, siapUylococeal native proteins are denatured, be- 
eoniing mvil at the isodee point, f>ii 4 0, and showing 
increase in hll groups The ilemturation reaction obeys 
the mass law and has a erit iiiertment averaging about 
4t,(Xg) Undenatured protein should be p^tiirablc for 
vaccines John f Myers 

‘Tbo effect of synthetic surface active materials on 
bacterial growth 1 The effect of sodium diseeondary 
. butyl naphthalenesulfonale on the growth of Myco- 
bacterium smegmatls Jose|>h Katz and Aaron LipsKz. 
/. Hact 30, 41U 22(163.?) The Na salt of di*icconihry 
naphthalenesiilfonic acid in (bins, up tn otwl including 
I Ifi.ftfW fnhibio the growth of Mycobaefertnm zmegma/ir, 
In dilns lietwecn 16,<XKt and .?o,0(xj it produces many 
involution forms showing lint tins surface-active material 
IS unfavorable to the growth of this organism. 'There 
wos no synergistic action between neutral acriflavine and 
0 Na di-secondary naphllialenesullorutc. J. 'f. M. 

The metabolic activity various colon group organisms 
at different phases of the culture cycle. Crice Mooney 
and C. I A. Winslow J ISact 30, 127-10(1635).— A 
fermentable carliohydrate (glucose) stimulates the miiUi- 
plication of I.t coll and .b. cnllinarum but inhibits S. 
puUorum. NaCI will remove the inliibitivc effect. There 
was never any mcrease in the GOj (icr cell per hr. which 
IS esstntully Indtpendent of the organism and the mcdiiiiii 
' used, hence It stems to represent a fundamental metabolic 
activity of the 3 species. The rate of metabolic activity 
varies greatly at various phases of tlie culture cycle. In- 
creases can l>c explained only in jiart by Increases In cell 
size John T. Myers 

The role of bacteria and other microorganisms in the 
decomposition of cellulose in nature Selman A. Waks- 
man J. Biul 30, <111(163?) — Microtirganisnis capable 
g of destroying cclliilnse arc wide spread The mechanism 
of cellulose destruction vanes widely J. T. M. 

Add production and respiratory catalysts of Escherichia 
addilaetid Kenneth C lUaiicliard J. Hact 30, 413 
(I035).--Z-J ttcidiladiei contains ot least 2 0-nctivating 
mechanisms which have different functions in the iiictabo- 
him of the cell John T. Myers 

The Increase In bacterlddat value of vapors from Ir- 
radiated essentia] oils W. Reincr-Dcutscli and N. 
9 Moltiar. J Hact 30,411(10.3?). — Irradiation of essential 
oils in zdc. for 13 nun., at a distance of 25 cm., with a 
Burdick air <oole(l lamp increased the bactericidal power 
so tliat the vapors would kill siapliylococci in .3 hrs. bucli 
oils show a inatkid radiation. John T. Myers 

The Influence of heat and storage on the electrophoretic 
migration velocUlet of various mlcrodrganlsms. K I’lcrrc 

Dozmsand Frank Ilaclitcl J, Had. 30, 47.1-7(161.?) 

Heat and storage did not alter the pn or migration rates 
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below CO* Above CO* there was s slight gradual iacreasc 
John T. Myws 

Cultural characteristics of Pasteurella tulareasis 
Cora M Downs and Glenn C Bond / Bm 3t>, 4S4'Q0 
(1935) — Ailol21 strainsof P ln/arenjij fermented 
and |l>cerol AU strains failed to ferment galaetose, 
lactose, sucrose, raffinose, mcleritose, arabiaosei rhatnitose, 
xylose, mannitol, dulcitol, sorbitolandsalicm It produces 
an alk reaction in media not contg a otiJiaable carbo- 
hydrate, otherwise there is an initial acidity with on alt 
reversion It produces HjS in media contg cystine, but 
not from peptone, blood or thiosulfate Ko other S- 
contg compds stimulated growth John T Myers 
The uhibition of Bacillus suhtihs by ultranolel- 
irradiated carbohydrates Irvin H DbnV. and Wm. 
Arnold J Bad 30,507 11(1935). cf C A 29.C269* — 
Ultraviolet radiatwn (2537 A ) so alters agar or agar- 
water gels that they will not support the growth of B 
sublihs This results from the formation of a nonvolatile 
Lbermostablc matenal, capable of diBusing through and 
from the gel A simil^ inhibition results from the addn 
to the medium of an irradiated soln of any of 20 different 
carbohydrates JohaT hfyers 

Cultural requiresjeDts of baetena VI The diphtheria 
bacillus J Howard Mueller / -Bdct 30,513-24(1935). 
cf C A 29, 2300’ — Animal tissue tsts apparently of 
whateter source coatain substances assent^ to the 
growth of the strain of diphtherw bacillus studied There 
IS also present m most freshly prepd tissue infusioas a 
substance, perhaps glucose, which inhibits growth through 
the formation of acid Ao ale eat of an aq eat of beef 
liver was highly eSecuve but had oo value in penucMus 
anemia One or more substances essential to growth were 
adsorbed from soln on wood charcoal, and recovered by 
clutioa with acid ale Such charcoal elutes also contain 
growth stimulating substances, apparently tnorg . per- 
haps K and Mg VII Anuno acid tequuements for the 
Park Wilhains No S strain of diphthena J Howard 
Mueller sad Israel Kapmek fM 525-34 -^A strain of 
Park 8 diphthena bacillus grew heavily on a mediuni 
contg 1-cystine, d-glutamic acid, dl v^me, df-leucine. 
dl>methionine, glycerol, tnorg salts and liver “elute '* 
The medium is suitable for serial culture, the amt of 
growth uicreasing with adaptation Moderate vanation 
tn canditiotis under which the strata ts rgutuvefy tnatn- 
tamed may lead to diBcrences ta us ammo acid requue- 
ments John T. hfyrrs 

The accelerating effect of manganous ions on phage 
action A P Krueger and N S West J Gtn Phyt^ 
19, 75-86(1935) ^Dil solos ol Mnaj or MnSO, ac- 
cHerate the lyitic effect of pbage on Slaph^locortta aurrus 
The acceleration results from the reduction of the quantity 
of phage/bactenuRi requisite for lysis, Mn*"* reduces this 
ratio from 54 to about 12 Phage dutnbutloa ts altered ui 
the presence of Ma**, m growing phage bacteria snixts , 
extra -cellular phage coocn ismereased by Mn’''* to about 
4 times that m its absence, but phage formation is not 
enhanced nor is the rate ol bacterul growth affected As 
a consequence of the reduced lytic threshold produced by 
Mn*"*, less phage is necessary to bring about the lytic 
destruction of the bacteria C K Richardson 

Cellular reaebons to waxes front Mycobactenum lepeae 
F. R Sabm, K C Smithburn and R M Tbomas. J 
EzpU. Med 62. 771-56(1935) —The waxes from the Sf 
leprae, like those from tubercle bacilli, are remarkable 
stimulants of cells The crude wax sepd from 21. leprae 
isa mat of bpoids and other materials, and gives reactions 
that include tie types of cell charactenstic of the response 
to the tuberculg polysaccharide, phosphatide and wax 
The wax obtained from the punhcation of the lepra phos- 
phabde shows similar cellulose reactions but with a greater 
proportion of foreign body giant cells I,cprcisiii, though a 
glycende, corresponds in its phys properties to the iia- 
sapomfiable matenal from the tubercle bacillus It 
stimulates 2 strains of cells, fibroblasts and monocytes 
The cellular reaction to the leprosinic acid and to the 
crystn ales, is of I type only, represented by the fbtetgn 
body giant cell C J West 


f D-BOTA-NY 

TBoMftS c pan,u?s 

Adnnees in botany. F. E Denny. Ind Enr Chem , 
Neat Ed 13, 474-5(1935) E J. C 

Alkekengi. Karl Meyer Pharm Zip 80, 1211-12 
(193S) —The results of investigations during recent years 
on this fnitt are sumttianted Of particular interest is 
. Its content of titamin C W. O E 

Tonaty of ethyl alcohol for dormant and gemunating 
seeds ilme S Lallemand and MUe S l^IIemand 
Bull toe chm htol 17, 1509-21(1035) —tentils acre 
used IXlien the dry seeds were soaked in a soln contg 
7.81^:j Eton by wt. 50^^, were kiUed in 2 5 hrs and 10u'’o 
in 24 hrs Those soaked 24 hrs contained 0 4% ElOH 
by wi Soaking 24 hrs in a soln contg 2 4% ElOIl by 
wt killed 50% Other conens. and lengths of time were 
3 tned If the seeds w«e first soaked for 5 hrs or lortzer in 
water, to start germination, and then placed in the EtOH 
solns for various penods, in eiery case a larger percent- 
age, compared to the figures for dry seeds, sumted and 
coaiiQUcd logerminate, although frequently they absorbed 
more EiOtl than dry seeds under the same condilions 
L E Gilson 

Anatomy and chemical prmoples of the seeds of 
ZygopbyllumiabagoE Corneliu Tecdci«in Cempt rend 
* toe 6ioI 120, 659-^1(1935)— The seed structure ts de- 
scribed The seeds contain od, muctlage, amyloul and 
a saponin. Starch, reducing sugars and alkaloids are 
absent L E Gdson 

Changes in saponin cenlent during genmnafaon and 
growth of the young plants of various species of Crtmuese 
T Sotacolu and L M eUes Compt reni tec. hel 120, 
603-4(1935) —Saponm was present in the seeds of the 
J 7 species of grass and 2 species of CUlta examd it gradu- 
ally disappeared alter genntnatioa and was usually all 
gone by the time the filth leaf appeared It may serve 
as a foMstuff for the young plant L E Gilson 

Biochemical changes in phytopathology Sssenbai eO 
of larandult rera from plants infected with the parasite 
Septona iarandulae Desm R. Salgues Compi rend 
sec M 120, 703-4(1935), cf C. A. 29. 8054*— The 
diseased plants yielded less oil and the ml conumed oicae 
6 cineole and less alcohols than that from healthy plants. 

1, E GUsoti 

Biochemical changes In phytspathology. Changes ut 
organic and mineral consbtuests due to parasite mvaslon 
R. Salgues Compt rend toe but 120, 780-2(1935), 
cf C A 29, 8054* — Analyses of healthy plants of the 
legume Medicate lupuhna and plants infected with the 
fungus Aepforuj Rob are given The diseased 

plants cootaiued more protein and less ash. Differences 
^ tn other constituents were small E E. Gilson 

Effect of carotene on the neofonaatloa of rootlets of 
Impahens btlsainina O Laur. Compi tend sec btol 
120. 79^-801(1935) —The seeds were sprouted, the root- 
lets clipp^, and the hypocotyls implanted m an agar 
emulsioo New rootlets formed more rapidly when a 
minute quantity of carotene was added to the emulsion. 

L E Gilsoa 

. IsdispensaUe elements of plant nutnUou A Frey- 
Wysshng NafBTOitseKtcfcj/tea 23 , 707-9(1935) —Ele- 
ments indispensable to plant life lie m the periodic system 
oo or near the line A-C-A, the "nutnent" line Elemeiits 
remotefromthislineareusually toxic. B.J C.v d II 
Isolabon of the toxic principle from a species of Dimer- 
pbt^eca, probably Dunerphotheca fnibcosa Claude 
Kiminglcin and Douw G bteyn OjiderjWpeert J. ^et 
Set 5. 79-80(1935).— The c>»nogen«tic glucoside fina- 
9 memi was isolated from the plant The wilted leaves of 
the fresh plant contained approx I 5 g HCN per IW g 
and the stems conumed approx 0 3 g The dried powd 
niatenal contained approx U.3 g. IICN per ICX) g 

K. D Jacob 

Chemical Inresfagation of Djchapetalutn tymosum 
fflook) Engl I Clautle Riminglon. OndcrtUPoorl J. 
Vti Set. 5. 81-95(1935) —Attempts to isolate the tone 
principle of the plant in a chenucally pure condition were 
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unsuccessful. The carboxyl, ketonic, nldchydic, hydroxyl, 
ammo and imino groups were shown to be dcfinilciy ab- 
sent from the toxin mol The octixe principle almost 
certainly contains N but the mol as a whole does not 
evince basic characters I’repns , still highly toxic to tab- 
bits, were prepd contg no protein, ammo acid or carbo- 
hydrate material The toxic substance was thermostable, 
was not oxidized by KJUnO, or 11,0, and rcsi'.ted bodin* lor 
1 hr with 1% HiSO, or 1% NaOH solns In oddn. to 
the toxic principle the pbnl contains a ealechol tannin, 
a yellow coloring matter (shown to be a mcthylpcntosidc, 
yielding rhamnose on hydrolysis), a hi'.tidmc-Iikc base, 
a base probably identical with choline and the alkaloid 
trigonelline , ^ ^ 

Hydrocyanic acid in grasses A C Lcemann Ondtr- 
stepoorl J Vet Sa S. 07-13(i(1935) — A list is given of 
Rfi grasses that have been investigated for the presence of 
cyanogcnetic glucosides A cril discussion is given of the 
literature on the following phases of the subject (1) 
methcKls of extg HCN from grasses, (2) relation between 
the IICN content of grasses and the lethal dose for animals, 
(3) conditions m the animal favoring or preventing tox- 
icity, (4) external conditions leading to toxicity of the 
plant, (6) internal conditions of the plant leading to tox- 
icity, (0) effect of free HCN on the plant, (7) HCN in 
glucosidic or nonglucosidie form and (8) HCN as an org 
compd Hxpta with Euslacfiys parpaloides and Sorthum 
veriiciUiflorum showed that HCl has on inhibiting effect 
on IICN production. So have marked alky and pepsin 
plus HCl No HCN escapes during hay production al- 
though some may be transformed into other substances 
ileating the grass to C9* (probable temp of willing) and 
70* releases ns much HCN as the CHCI, test HCN is lost 
wiien the grass Is extd with 42 5% ale but not when 0S% 
bIc is tissd rb acetate ppts the enzyme with denatura- 
(ton and also partly ppts theglucosidc. Aland Mn rnhibit 
formatioo of HCN but Fe, Mg and Ca have no effect One- 
hundred and twenty-seven references K D Jacob 
l^e Influence of chlorides and sulfates on the intake 
of ammonU and nitrate nitrogen by plants A V Madi- 
niirov. Khtmittitztya Sclualist. Zmledeliya (Moscow) 
No. 3, 14-21(1015) —Cl enters the plant faster than the 
SO« ion and therefore li conducive to a higher absorption 
of K and Nil, and a lower absorption of nitrate Univalent 
cations (K and Na) efTect a higher absorption of NO,*, 
Cl~ and SO,** and a lower absorption of NH« Ilian bi- 
valent cations (Ca and Mg). The detg. moment of the 
absorption of NIf, Is the ratio of the quantities of comple- 
mentary cations and anions which enter the plant A 
high nbsofiilion of NO," from NlbNO, is favorcrl cither 
by a cation with a high entrance capacity, such as K, 
or an amnn with the lowest capacity of entrance, such as 
SO,”". Tlic reverse is true for the entrance of Nil, 
The behavior of NH«NOi as a physiologically neutral or 
acid salt depends on the onions afid cations of the occom- 
panying salts J S Joffe 

A physiological study of the entrance of lime and 
magnesia Into plants K. P. Tulaikova Khtmtznlztya 
Sotziahst. ZemledtUya (Moscow) No. 3, 22-34(1915) — 
1 or barley the optimum conen is 182 mg MgO per 1 of 
soln. lor flax, 203-344 mg. MgO per kg. of sand A 
conen. of Ca and Mg In the ratio of 1 4 was not injurious 
to the plants investigated. Barley takes up from soln 
twice as much Ca as Mg In barley the max. utdizatlon 
of Ca takis place at the last stage of the vegetation period, 
of Mg, at the time of flowering. A high conen. of Ca 
stimulates the absoriitton of Mg by young barley plants 
r, . I J* ^ Jolle 

Determining the germination of seeds by detecting th« 
embryo respiration with dinltrobenzene. A A.Gurcvieb. 
Khtinisalztya Sotziahst Zemledeliya (Moscow) No 4 , 
pfr-105{1935). — Tlie method is based on the property of 
living cells to reduce dintrobenzcne in the process of 
aspiration. The reduction products, nilropbenyltiy- 
droxybmine and nitranihne. distribute themsclvts through 
the cell tissues and reacting with ommonn the nitro- 
phenylhydroxylamine gives a characteristic color reaction 
which IS on Indication of the germination J S Joffe 


1 The availability of adsorbed phosphonc acid to plants. 
V. I Shtatnov and S V Odintzovo. Khmszalziya 
5ot«ta/isf Zemledeltya (Moscow) 1935, No 5, 37—15 — 
Iron hydroxide gel was treated with various quantities 
(lOO^ioO cc ) of HiPO, varying in conen. from 0 6 to 
0 001 mols per 1 The 0 001 M conen showed complete 
reninval of the PiO, with the 100 1 or 500 1 ratio of soln. 
togd In a second senes of expts NaliiPO, was used in 
, place of the HiPO, The conens used were 0 2'3, 0 10 
* and OOOl if, the first two were used with gels of the 
ratio3O0 1, the last one 500 1. The excess Nall, PO, was 
washed out ond the gel with the adsorbed phosjihate used 
m pot expts with oats Tlie results show that with gels of 
high adsorptive capacity the yields were high Analyses 
of the plants and their appearance are given in tables and 
photographs J S. Joffe 

Studies of the physiological importance of mineral 
3 elements in plants VIZ The effects of potassium and 
blonde ions on the diastase of broad-bean leaves 
W O James and M Cattle A^eif i’Ajfo/ogiit 34, 283-95 
(1914), cf C A 28, .1141’ — The authors studied the 
disinbution of H and Cl ions and diastatie activity in the 
plant and (he effect of K ond Cl starvation of the plant in 
these disinimtions IC os a nutrient increased the diastatic 
activity of leaves, although the K ion when added to the 
extd enzyme does not appear to activate the enzyme 
•* Cl ions added to nutrient have practically no effect on (he 
diastatic activity of the leaves, but when added to the 
ext increase the diastatic activity The authors believe 
(hat the Cl ion may act as a direct activator of prefonned 
diastase while K acts as a catalyst at some stage of the 
synthesis of the diastase complex VIII. The variation 
io potassium content of potato leaves dunng (he day 
Norah L Pension Ibid 2UCJ 309 — The amt. of K in 
< potato leaves increases to o max at (HI p m and falls at 
night Max K coincides with max dry w(., HiO and 
total ash Fluctuations in amts of K arc less when trans- 
piration IS slow It IS concluded that the K is bciug con- 
tinuously brought into the leaf by the transpiration stream 
and reexported to the phloem because a loss of K occurs 
when transpiration stows m the evening H B Kraybill 
The peptidase system of Aspergillus parasiticus Mar- 
vin J. Johnson ond \V II Peterson J Eiol. Chem.112, 
6 25-31(1935); cf C A 29, 14C0‘.— •‘The ammopoly- 
peptidase of Atfiergillus ^raritieuz requires a free NIi, 
group as a point of attachment for the enzyme. It hy- 
drolyzes the peptide linkage adjacent to this free NH, 
group Dipeptides are not attacked unless the inhibiting 
influence of the COiIl group is removed by decarboxyla- 
tion Peptides composed entirely of glycine are not at- 
tached The mold peptidase system contains enzymes 
capable of hydrolyzing peptides in which the free Nil, 
' group is methylated or replaced with Cl Benzoyldi- 
glycine ond Inglycme ore not hydrolyzed by the mold 
peptidase system. Although the aminopolypeptidase of 
mold docs not attack tnglycine and the leueylglycine- 
hydrolyzing dipeplidasc docs not attack diglycine, the 
crude mold peptidase complex splits both of these peptides 
The apparent basic dissocn consls (Kp X 10”) of 
leucyldiglycine, Icueylglyeine, tnglycine and diglycine 
g liavclieenealcd to be as follows, resp • 19, 1C, 10 and 14. 

A P. Lothrop 

Further observations on the iodine contents of Chinese 
znanne algae P S Tang and C. S Chang. Cfiineze /. 
Physiol 9,309-74(1935), cf C A 30, 132*.— The iodine 
contents of 12 addnl species are reported L. A.M. 

The hlstochemlcal detection of sodium in ^e plant 
Maximilian Steiner Dee. dent botan Ges. 53, 720-32 
(1035) — ^The Na is pptd ns sodium zinc uranyl acetate. 
9 Amounts of Na as low as 0 2-0 3 y can be detected. Other 
Inorg. salts occurring in the plant do not interfere with the 
**st- . . Lawrence P. Miller 

Growth substance and cell division. Ludnigjost. Ber 
dfut, bolatt, Ces. 53, 733-50(1035).— Cxpts with various 
st^urcs, such as pods of Phaseolus mutiifiorus, showed 
thxt a no. of chemically unrelated substances, including 
^tcroauxm ((S-mdolylacctie acid), can cause cell division. 
These presumably net ns cheni. stimulants. L. P. M. 
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The apparent mtrogea assumlation oi genm&atmg peas ^ the spores witb lodoacetarnide prevents germination 
(The applicability of Rjeldahl method in biological mthont greatly inhibiting the increase m respiration 

nitrogen assimilation ezpenmeots ) Elizabeth M. With the b^mning of germination, a secondary rise in res< 

Smyth and P W Wilson Biochent. Z. 2i2, l-25{i935)i piration occurs Respiration is inhibited by IICN. The 

cf C i4 dO, fiOI* — Peas germinating either in distd, critical temp for heat activation of the spores lies in the 

water or in media conlg salt solns or alkaloids invanaWy range oj 4ft' to 62®; at a const, temp within this range, 

show an increase of 0 2 to 0.3% Nm the dry residue This the percentage of spores activated, plotted against 

increase is, as statistical studies corroborate, beyond the tune, gives a sigmmd population curve C II R 

limits of the exptl error By the official Kjeldaht pro- . Physical and chemical properties of the soluble poly- 
cedure only 90% of the total N according to Dumas can sacchandesinsweetcom. M.W Parker. Plant Phyml, 

be recovered, and this vanes with diflerent modifications 10, 713-25(1015), cf Culpepper and Magoon, C. A, 18, 

of the official procedure The increase m the N is not the 36K — Starch-free electrodialyzed watcr-so] polysac- 

risult of a symbiotic N assimilation dunng the germination chandes of swect-com endosperm were found to consist 

but of the Kjeldahl method itself, owing to the fact that of two fractions tentatively named a and j3 One fraction 

m the process N compds are formed which are more was deposited as a gelatinous mass around the pos 

easily determinable S hlorgubs membrane, whereas the other always remained m sus- 

Efiect of foUicular hormone crystals on the growth of pension during electrodialysis. A comparison of the 

some culbvated plants K Scharrer and W. Schropp 3 phys and chem properties of the two fractions at the 
Biochem Z 281, 314-28(1935) — Expts were made with milk, dough and mature stages showed that with incrcas- 

a sanety of pbnts (wheat, rye, barley, oats, soybeans, ing matunty many of the properties of the or and B frac- 

sugar beet, etc ) grown in pots using follicular hormone lions of the sol polysaccharides approached those of the 

crystals, free from the phytohormooe auxin, in quantities a and fi omylose prepd from sweet-com starch, but dif- 

ranging from 500 to 1000 mouse units. Undoubted fered greatly from the deztnns It is suggested that the 

increase was obtainedin the growth of cerealsintbefollow- sol polysacchandes of sweet corn are the units for the 

ing order wheat > rye > barley > oats In some of the formation of starch grams Twenty-five references 
plants the flowering occurred earlier under the influence of Walter Thomas 

the liormone. The crop with broad beans was greatly ^ Seasonal inarch of carbohydrates in Elyjsus ambiguus 
increased, hut this was not the case with soybeans. In and Muhlenbergia gracilis, and their resebon under 

the sugar beet 1000 mouse units caused a 14% increase moderate grazing use Edward C. McCarty Plant 

in yield S Morgubs Physiol. 10, 727-38(1935) — The seasonal march of the 

a- and fl-Amylase in npesing wheat grams P. S. sugars plus starch of the grasses Elymus amhguus and 
Ugryumov Bioc/um Z 382 , 74~8(I935).-w«-Amylas« i/uA/eadergia groci/ir grown on esptl plots on the eastern 

rapidly degtnnites, and d amylase sacchanCes, starch slope of Pike's Peak was m inverse ratio to the rate of 

Thea-componcntbecomesinacttvateddunngnpeniagand growth Clippings made periodically indicated that the 
cannotbefoundin the dormant seed, but reappears during j amt. of herbage growth following the clipping and also 
germination S Morgubs theconen. of the accumulated carbohydrates wereappros 

The mSueoce of busuc acid on the assumlaboa of proportional to the number of days between the date of 
plants A V Blago>eshehenskiIandA A. Prosorovskaya the cbpping end the end of the annual growth cycle 
Bicchem Z 282 . ftft-103(193o) ; cl C X. 29 , 1134*— WalterThomas 

Ilumie acid acts as a stunulam when added to the nutritive Growth and seasonal changes in composibon of oak 

soln It increnses the permeability of the membranee to leaves Arthur W. Sampson and Rudolf Saifliseh Plant 
KHiNOi It has no effect on protein synthesis S M. Physiol 10, 739-51(1935). — N and "ertide fiber” ac- 
The role of glutathione in the ffletabobsai of yeast cumulated at a very early stage of growth m the leases 

Kenneth C Blanchard J, Bact 30 , 442-3(1935).— 6 of Qutreus gowfrefii (Utah) and Q. keHoggis (CaUfonua), 

The glucolytic and oxidative degradations of glucose are but as leaf expansion continued both N and ‘nude 
interrelated and apparently depend on the total glutathione fiber’* decreased on a unit-area basis during the latter 
content John "T Myers part of the season Ether-sol substances as well as ^ 

The fomuboa of fatty acids by Aspergillus mger C and SiOi accumulated continuously throughout the 

F Schmidt, Jr. J. Bad 30 , 445(1935), cf C. A. 29 , season, whereas K increased rapidly in the spring and 

5473* — Fatty acid formation is stimulated by a conen decreased on a umt-area basis later m the season 
of 0 001 J/ NaF and inhibited by 0 0035 J/. J T M WalterThomas 

Inhibibon of photosynthesis in Chlorella pyrenoidosa Observabons on the craebag of cbemes Z I Kertesz 
by the lodoacetyl radical Henryl.Kobn J Ctn.Physi^.' and B R Nebel Plant Physiol 10 , 703-72(1935), 
19, 23-34(1915) —Photosynthesis m this green alga is cf Hartman and Bulls, C. A. 24, 18&1, Vemer and 
inhibited by ICHiCOOH and ICHjCOXIIj, both attack- Blodgett, Idaho Agi Sla Bull, l&i, 1931 — The 

ing the Blackman reaction As CHiCONHi is without crackmg of chemes is attributed to the forces of the 

effect, ICHiCO must be responsible The ions of the swelling colloids of the flesh rather than to osmotic forces 
acid penetrate so slowly that the results with it are wi^out Walter Thomas 

significance. The chromophore groups and probably other Unfreezable and freezable water equilibrium m plant 
parts of chlorophyll are not involved m the effects of the tissues as influenced by sub-zero temperatures Glenn 
ICIIjCO radical As cyanide also inbibils pbolosyntb^is • A Greathouse Plant Physiol 10, 781-88(1935) — 
by way of the Blackman reaction, this complex is probably Expressed in percentage of the total water, the unfreezable 
attached at 2 different loci on the same or on diflerent water values of cold hardened red clover roots decrea.sed 
raols The IClfiCO radical also (1) may increase the 140% with lowcnag of the temp, from —15' to —22 
rate of reaction with the photocheiB complex if m conen. (cf. Jones and Gortner, C. X. 26, 1497; St John, C A. 
too small to inhibit photosynthesis, (2) will increase the 26, 357) whereas the unfreezable water values of un- 
rate of respiration in conens which inhibit photosynthesis hardened root tissue decreased 6 02% over the same temp^ 
and (3) will inhibit respiration if in conen greater than range and 13 04% over the temp, range —10' to —50 
is required to inhibit photosynthesis C H R. (cf. Robinson, C. A 25, 6687, Thoencs, C. A. 19, 

The reversible heat aetivabon Induemg geimmatioB 9 3497). TTie behavior of potato tubers was similar to that 
and mcreased respirabon in the ascospores of Neninspora of unhardened red clover roots Different unfreezable 
fetrasperma David R. Goddard. J. Gen Phystol 19, water values were obtained when the plants were grown 
45-60(1935) — The ascospores of this fungus, activated under different conditions WalterThomas 

by beat, may be returned to secondary dormancy by pie- Hormones in relabon to root formahon on stem cut- 
venting respiration. From this secondary dormancy the tmgs Wm C. Cooper. Plant Physiol 10, 789^4 
spores may be induced to germinate by reheating Aetiva- (1&5) —Girdled lemon-tree cuttmgs pl^ed in sand 
lion bungs about a large increase in respiration prior to the girdle and treated with the pl^t hormone fl-indolyl- 
germination, deactivation, a large decrease Potsonmg acetK acid above the girdle according to the method of 
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Laibach (C. A . 30, 131’) showed not only incrca^wl root- 
ing wnth cuttings that rooted when untreated but also the 
forniation of roots on leafless cutlmgs which did not 
ordinanfy /orm roots. Similar results were obtained with 
Tradescantta Tlie expts are being continued with other 
plants alter Thomas 

Some chemical aspects of calcium-deficiency effects on 
Pisum satiTura Dorothy Day Plani Phytiol 10, 
Sll-lCflWS), cf C .4 24, 113S -Ca-deficient plants 
weighed least on liofli /resh-wt and dry-wt basis. The 
percentage on dry matter was highest in the shoots and 
lowest in the roots of Ca-dcficieni plants At the end of 
the growth period of 5 weeks the plants starved of Ca 
had '/« much Ca as those which received the highest 
supplement of Ca The addn of tfaKOi to the nutrient 
media depressed the uptake of Ca by the plant The 
expts were conducted in sand cultures in a greenhouse 
under controlled conditions Walter Thomas 

Some effects of fuel oil on plants Geo D I uller and 
Margaret R Liadbeater Plant Phystol 10, 817 20 
(19Jo) —Gas oil of 3236 Qaumi gravity and fiS seconds 
Saybolt consislmg principally of said hydrocarbons had a 
harmful effect when applied to tomato and peach plants 
in amts of I, 2, 3, 4 and 5% by vol of the soil content 
of the pots in which the plants were grown The effect is 
fatal when the quantity is raised above the cni. point 
which vaned for different species of plants The influence 
of the oil on the soil is unktiown The effect, howeter, is 
not neccssanly the result of penetration mto the tissues of 
the plant If the oil has penetrated the tissues it is found 
in the pnniary jtylem, and to a less extent in the secondary 
sylem and the intercellular spaces of the pith and cortex 
Contact does not seem to be a primary cause of death 
The expts ore being continued Walter Thomas 

Effect of titasous chlonde on the formation of chloro- 
phyll u Zea maya. O L. Inman, Geo Barclay and 
Malvern Hubbard Planl Phyuot 10,821-2(1033), cf 
N'emec and Kas, C. A 18, 1316 — Cxpts with Zfa mayr, 
in which the nutrient soln used by Sidcns (PtneappU Nevt 
4 , 08(lb3l))) was used, indicated that m the formation 
of chlorophyll Tj cannot Lc substituted for Te. W. T. 

Silvicultural damage from the arscnious acid in the white 
smelter smoke of the As metallurgical plant (Hiksch) 9 
I luorcscencc spectrochemistry of the chlorophyll pigments 
(Dhir^ Raffy)3 

E-NUTRITION 


Metabolism during an abundant protein diet I L D 
Kashevnik, S A Neifakh and A. Yu Kharit. J Phystol 
(U. S. S R ) 19, 508-24(1935), — Feeding eapts. lasting 
more than a year were earned out w ith men metal workers 
and women textile workers The men were gi\cn daily 
225-250 g. of proteins, the women, 160-215 g. All the 
usually accepted indices of N metabolism (N balance, ratio 
of urea N to general N, ratio of creatinine N to total N, 
residual N of blood) are the same as under normal condi- 
fwns , , . n. Cohen 

Feeding of sweet Ispines through four generations 
(experiments on rats). A. Columbus B.frfrrmai.i.s 
Zentr. B. TirrerndAr. 7, 643-5<(1935).— Three kinds of 
sweet lupines, free from the bitter substance, w ere fed to 4 
generations of rats. The proportion of the lupmes in the 
total food was varied during the espts. Up to 60%. the 
general development of the older rais was faiorable* with 
80% the development arrested and with 100% it 
Rith 60%, tlic litters throve very well; 
with 80% some of Uic young died, while with 100% breed- 
ing of litters was impossible. No essential differences were 
observed with the several lupines, although the htten 
receivvng the lupine throve better than the check litters. 
Dissections of the rats did not indicate that there had 
been any injunous effects on the organs. P. L. D. 

Composition and Tita r p in studies of green soybeans 
^cyD. Miller and Ruth C. Robbins, i/airoii Atr.ExM. 
Sta , Kept. 1933, 24-3(1934).— Cooked green soybeans are 
a good source of vitamins A and B. Gains m wt. ui rats 


t on vitamin C tests of 28 g. a week resulted from feeding a 
daily supplement of betw een 1 and 2 g. of the cooked green 
beans daily. Green soybeans contained the following 
percentage compn moisture 69 1, protein 12 5, EtjO 
ext. 5 2, crude fiber 1 5, ash 1 8, carbohydrates 10 1, Ca 
0 06.3, 1» 0 239 and Fe 0 00283 C. R. Felhrs 

Vitamm C in fresh pmeapple juice and in guavas. 
Carey D. Miller and Ruth C Robbins Ilavait. Ag'- 
. Expt Sta , Kept 1933 , 25(1934).— Guinea-pig bioassay 
* showed fresh pineapple juice to be about ‘/i as nch in 
vitamin C as fresh orange juice Fresh guava juice was 
equally as good as fresh orange juice, the protective level of 
which IS stated to be 3 g daily. One g daily of fresh 
guava fruit completely protected guinea pigs from scurvy 
C R. Fellers 

Relation between the vitamin A and D mtake by the hen 
and ^e output in eggs Walter C Russell and LI. 

3 Taylor J NulrtUon 10, 013-23(1935), cf. C. A. 30, 
529’ — The output of vitamin A tn eggs, calcd. as the 
percentage of that consumed, varied from 11 to 32%, and 
was detd by the no of units of the factor consumed, the 
no of eggs produced and the potency of the yolk. The 
highest percentages w ere produced during high production 
The Lver vttamin A of the hens varied inversely with egg 
production R uh vitamin D the amt which appeared 
in the eggs was approx 10% of that consumed Itissug- 

4 gcsied that sunlight is more effective in increasing the anti- 

rachitic potency of rgg > oik than the anil of cod-hver oil 
ordinarily fed C R Fellers 

Study of the nutritive value of mushrooms F. W. 
OuacLenbush, W H- Peterson and Harry Steenbock 
J A’utnfivn 10, 625-43(1935) — Diets contg mushrooms, 
Aganeus tompestns, were consumed m subnormal quanti- 
ties and growth was also subnormal The mushrooms 
J were relatively good sources of B and G vitamins inas- 
much as lev^ of 10 and 6% of the diet on a d^-wt. basis 
gave satisfactory growth. A diet contg 10% of mush- 
rooms as Ibe only source of vitstnm B was deficieaC in 
some factor other than B and G vitamms Preliminary 
data indicate that mushroom protein is incomplete. 
There was no evidence of a toxic principle The investiga- 
tion of the deficienaes in mushrooms was hampered by the 
poor consumption by the rats C R. Fellers 

0 Effect of the isgesbon of salme waters upon the pa of 
the intestinal tract, the nitrogen balance and the coef- 
fideot of digestibility. V. O. Heller, J. R. Owen and 
Lucille Poriwood J. Kulrilien 10, 645-51(1935).— The 
use of dnnkmg waters contg. considerable quantities of 
dissolved salts does not interfere with the N utilization of 
normal rations by the rat. Likewise the apparent coeffs 
of digestibility of the constituents of the ration are not 
inteileicd "with, in lact, the trend of all detns indicates 
' that assimilation or digestibility is aided by the presence of 
reasonable amts, of salts so long as the total content is 
kept below the conen where serious disturbances m 
growth and reproduction take place The Pa of the entire 
intestinal tract is not appreciably altered by the presence 
of alkali or acid salts m the drinking water, providing the 
conen. present docs not exceed tlie amt. permitting a 
somewhat normal life Observed changes are more ap- 
B parent in the stomach than m the lower intestine. 

_ _ C R. Fellers 

Differential antmchitic activity of vitamm D milks. 
Robert W Haman and Harry Steenbock. J. Nutntton 
10, 653-4)4(1635).— For the chick and per unit of Vitamin 
cod-l«ver oil and irradiated cholesterol have approx, 
the same order of effectiveness Yeast milk is approx. 
1/10 as effective as irradiated milk The difference was 
confuted to the resp. butter-fat fractions and was unm- 
P fluenced by the skimmed-milk fraction. The constituents 
of milk as a vehicle for vitamin D do not tnfiuence its 
effectiveness. The data do not support the possibihly 
that the baby chick could be used to greater effectiveness 
than the rat for ascertainmg the degree of antirachitic 
cffecbvencss of different D vitamins for the human bemg. 

C. R. Fellers 

Studies on growth III. B and G avitaminosis in 
eecectomized rats Wendell H. Griffith J. Nuirshan 10, 
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6r"-74(1935). C A 27, 45W— Young lau grow »i»- 
mally for at least 100 days after removal of the ceewai. 
If vitamins B, C or G arc sytithe'iti.d by cccal tnmo- 
orgatusms, they are pot utilized hy the rat except by copn>» 
phagy The prolonged sumval of young rats on vitamm 
G-deficient diets is not due to a cecal supply of vitamm C 
TV Yitamm B and G content of the body tissues of 
normal and eipemnental rats Jhtd 675-fG —Voting 
rats maintained on a ntamin B-sleficient ration were 
readily depleted of most of the viiamin D originally present 
IT) the tissues A conesponding loss of vitamin G did not 
occur in young rats on a G-deficicnt ration The pro- 
longed survival of rats on a G-deficicrit ration u related to 
the retention of tissue viiamm G U is suggested that 
ntainin G may function in part as a tissue constituent 

C R rclIcTs 

Variability of ntamin D response with temperature of 
environment D Tourtellotte and W C Bacon J 
iiutnUan 10, 683-8(1035) — To a certain extent the 
variation in the sensitivity of the rachitic test animals »s 
due to fluctuating lab temps during the racbitogemc and 
test periods An increased seventy of rachitogenesis 
results in vitamin D test animals when they are subjected 
to lab temps of 26 6“ or above By reducing the CaCOi 
in the AfcCollum diet no 3143 from 3 to 2%, good line 
test ncLets have been produced in 21 days during prnods 
of hot summer temps It is fully as desirable to define a 
standard rachitic test animal lu terms of response to a 
definte amt of a standard Mtomm D prepn as it is to 
presetibc the exact eonditions lor rachitogencsis and meth- 
ods for ndministenns the test prepn* C R Fellen 

Suppletnental v&lua of peanuts to the Uytng tthoa (o( 
hens) D r King and O I Cottier Ala Agr Cxpl 
Sta,d5fftd>ia Rtpt 23-^(l''34) —Hens fed peanut meal 
as the sole protein supplement deposited a very soft fat 
in their bodies m eompanson to hens fed a supplentent of 
sVim mil The eggs of the peanut-fed birds aJ<o con- 
tained a very soft fat The adda of sbtm mill to tbe 
peanut ration vo as to supply 50% of the supplementary 
proton resulted in higher egg production, body wt , egg 
sue and egg duality C. R Petlers 

Absorption and utdaation of carbohydrates H B. 
Picree J 10, f)S3-7lC(iyJ'i) — \ renew 

with S7 references covers the absorption of carbohjdraies 
from the stomach and intestine of mao and animals, 
factors influencing the removal of carbohydrates, as- 
similation limits o! diflcreni sugars aod eQccc upon blood- 
sugar levels, relative case of oxidatimi of carbohydrates, 
and the form-itioit of glycogen and fat after the admiruMTa- 
Cioti of carbohydrates to manor uDutiaU C R P. 

Menhaden £sb aca] as a protein supplement {or dairy 
cows C F Monroe, W E Krauss and C C Ifayden 
OhioAgr Expt Sis , Btmonikly Bull 176,176-^(1935) — 
Agrainmixt cootg 8% of menhaden fish meal when com- 
pared with a check mixt contg the usual protein supple- 
roents of linseed and cottonseed rneals produced slightly 
less milk and butter fat Tbe gram intake was lower on 
the fish tneal ration In general health and phys- ap- 
pearance there was no dtSerence in the 2 groups of aminals 
Tbe reproductive history was somewhat ^Iter in ibc 
case of the cow-s fed fish meal over a 28-month period 

C R rdlers 

Vegetable protein in turkey ration* J E. Hunter, 
D R Marble and II C Knandcl Pa Agr Expi Sta , 
Bah 321, 3-13(1935) — In the mash used as a basal 
ration for the period 1-13 weeks, the protein from SO% 
dned milk pow'devapd 50% of cither the nteat or fish 
was satisfactonlyAerf^v^ by either soybean-oil meal or 
corn gluten meal, whenT^^Ca and P losses were com- 
pensated Com gluten m^-giipdoced a superior fiesbmg 
condition,,' Fourteen % suybeerf-oil meal or 12,5% com 
gluten meal may replace equiv amts of animal protein 
in the 24% turkey starter From 33 to C(j% c4 tbe total 
aiumaf proicin m the surtmg ration can be teplaccd «\lh- 
out harm by soybean-oil or com jlmen nlcaU when the 
Ca and P losses are compensated C R Fellers 

Nutntonal aspects of milk pasteurizitioil E V 
McCollum Puh llraUh A’eter, .V J Depl Iltalli 19, 


t 3S7-9(Feb. Ib35); H. S. Puh Health Ent Abstracts 
Mt, lS(June 15, 1935). — There ts no evidence lhat raw 
milk IS superior to pasteumed tnslk «t infant ftedaig 
In fact, the biter is better digested by infants and pos- 
sesses the added factor of safety. C, R Fellers 

Effect of adrenatine on the ohlizabon of fructose injected 
ifitfarenously at a constant rate into dogs in three states of 
Botnboo hi. R'lcrxuchowsk] and H Fiszel Combi 
rend. soc. hoi 120.377-80(1935); cf C .4.29,5892* — 

* Fructose wav lujected at the rale of 2 g Af Ar. and fre- 
quent analyses of the blood and unne were made. In 
group 1, previously given a carbohydrate diet, the as- 
sttniblioa of the fructose was 94%*, vn group 2, meat -fed, 
Uwas‘K)%; in group 3, fasted 10 hrs., 80%, Theinjcc- 
(lon of adrenaline witlfltbe fructose as in previous expti 
caused large increases in the fructose and glucose coDleots 
of the fito^ and urine, i e , fructose assimilation was de- 

2 creased and gljTOgenoIyvis increased. L E. Cilsoa 
IVhipple’s method is experimental anemias Aneima 
produced by bleeding Andri Arthus, M. Lourau and 
G SiUeslre de Sacy Compt. rend fciol 120,383-9 
(1935). — Rabbits were rnade anemic by bleeding Fee- 
ing whole liver pulp hastened recovery; injections of 
bjdro-alc. ext of liver had no such effect. The active 
principle « probably different from lhat which u effective 
in pernicious anemia Lead anemia. Jbsd 583-4 —In 

* rabbits made anemic by injections of Pb(OAe)i the ext. 
mentioned above effected speedy recovery. L E. G. 

Ifonnal ascorbic acid costeat of the organism A. 
Giroud. C P. Leblonde, R Ratsimamacga aod M 
Rabinowiez Comfd rend. 5tsl. 120, 414-15(1935)c— 
rrom an examn o( published data from vanou* sources 
the following averagev for common doraestie ammalt were 
obtained adrenals 1 77, liver OJta and muscles 0 024 
. mg ascorbic acid per g fresh tissue For rats and cat* on 
^ a diet free ffom vitamin C the correspondmg values were 
1 49. 0 19 and 0 OJC. Probably an ascorbic arid content 
of less than ) mg /g of adrenal tissue should be roavidered 
a pathol condition Anauung a eormo) tseorbie aenl 
conient is anunals «)ucb reijure ascoitne acad m their diet 
IM 633-5 —Tbe ascorbic acid of the adrenals of a nor- 
mal guinea pig is between 1 and I S mg /g To maintain 
It at Ibc 1 mg level the daily ration raustcastoin as av. of 

6 30 mg ascorbic scid and to maintain it at a higher leva 
much more u required Teediag expts are described 
Reactions of animals, which require ascorbic tcid, to in- 
creasing doses of the some. A Ciroud.R.Raisitnamaiiga, 
A Boratteand P Bylva. Ibid TOl-Jt—Ouinca pig* given 
but 1 mg a«a/rbic acid per day lived and grew Two 
mg per day was required to prevent anerttia end tnal- 
(ormatKKi of the teeth. More thin 5 rag per day was re- 
quired to prevent hemorrbaDc lesions in the joints 

7 L. E Gdson 
Action of vitamins A, C and S on the normal thyroid 

and on the thyroid made hyperactive by treatment with 
the Qiytostunidin of the anttnor hypophysis Intubitins 
action of Titamins A and C u expenffltntal hyperthy- 
roidism A W Elmer, B. Gvedosi and M Schepv 
Onp< rend loc tiof 120. 500-2(1035) —In moderate 
doses nurams A, C end D do not have any effect on the 
, bistological structure of the thyroids of normal guinea 
pip A and C arrest the hyperactivity produced by 
tbyrostimulan. L. E Gilson 

Influence of diet on milk. Chemical change and 
senxitaxahon in the alcohol coaguUbon test Luts 
Echenique and Bernardo Suarel Compt rend sac hot 
120. 570-2(1935) — Mdk from cows which had eot^ 
large quantnie* of peen Xanlbiunt cavantUiense (a weM 
related to the cocUe bur) with other forage pve a pos ale. 

9 coagulation test (method not desenb^) although the 
nci^ty was nonnaJ The effect is ascribed to on increase 
m the Co content of the milk. No toxic effect on the cows 
vras observed L E. Gilsoo 

*12x0 relation of adrenal eorheal hypertrophy to mus^ar 
wort and th“ vitamin B content of the food Aladir B L 
Beznik and Jinos Ferj^s Arch (es Physwl (Fllugefs) 
236. 181-8(1935) —See C A. 29. 7426* A. G 

The fertUity vitonun £ and its therapeutic usportaoce 
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for gynecology. E.GierhaVe. Dtul med nocAjcAr, 61j 
1674-0(1935).— Malnutrition may lead to sterility m the 
human subject, presumably because of a deficiency of 
vitamin E. Us therapeutic use is therefore indicated 
A G 

Dicaleium phosphate Im prevenbon of dental canes] 
Fred Carmosin Dental Cosmos 77, 1200-2(1935) 
Eipts. on children over a penod of S months demon- 
strated that oddn of CaHPOi and milh to the diet was 
supenor to the use of CallPO* and cod-hver oil as a 
pre«nti%e of dental caries. Joseph S Hepburn 

Is Imoleic acid essential in the nutntion of rats? Eugene 
Becker Z \ itaminforsch 4. 24l-9{1935).— Rats require 
small amts of Imoleic acid for the maintenance of nonnal 
growth, and de\clop a specific deficiency disease in its 
absence, this disease is cured by dailj’ doses of ibe acid 
in the form of walnut oil Growth cuncs run parallel 
to the Imoleic acid content of the oil During its isola- 
tion from natural oils, Imoleic acid may be transformed 
into an isomeric conipd , and niaj aNo be altered with 
respect to this vitamin-hkc action JoephS Ilephum 

Eiperunrstal contribution to B antainmosis in the rat 
Egon Kodicek and Jin Joachim. Z Vttamin/orseh 4, 
250-5(1935) — D asntamiaosis nas produced in 27 aduU 
male rats, the majority develop^ the nervous type 
Tlie conen of sugar and cholesterol m the blood and the 
erythrocyte count remained unaltered The hyper- 
gluecmn, which has been reported in polj neunne pigeons, 
probably was due to an increase in nonsugar -reducing 
compds Joseph S Hepburn 

Vitamin A and carotene content of human milk \V 
JCeuveiler Z VUaminfersch 4, 259-71(1935) — Human 
milk contains 25-300 rat units of Mtamin A per tOO cc 
The content is independent of the age. no of pregnancies 
and daily vol of milk, is greatest m colostrum, is not 
essentially altered by standing tor 48 hrs . increases by 
100% during the day. is greater after «uckhng than be- 
fore, and can be increased by a scry high intake of vitamin 
A or of carotene. The carotene content of human milk is 
0 005-0 4 mg per lOO cc . occurs chiefly in the colostrum 
and early stage of laecatioo, and in slight quantity or 
traces in the mature stage, is greater after suckling tlian 
before, and can be increased somewhat by a high intake of 
carotene Joseph S Hepburn 

Dietirv depigmentahon of young blau and pied tats, 
promoted by rapid growth, prevented and cured by inges- 
tion of copper. Fredenk j Gorter Z Viiaminjorach 4, 
277-4)3(1935), cf. C A 29, 7413‘ —Yeast did not always 
prevent or cure the depigmentation, its curati\e eOcci 
was proportional to its Cu content With young growing 
rats and CuSO«, the preventive dose was 0^-0 12 mg 
Cu per rat per diem, the curative do«e 0 07-0—4 mg 
Cu per rat per diem. Other metals (Zn, Mn, Co, Ni, Fe) 
lacked curative power. Rapid growth on a ration nch 
m protein, sugar, vntamins A, Bi and Bi markedly in- 
creased the Cu requirement. Adult rots were less suscep- 
tible to complete dcpigmentation. At times depigmenta- 
tion was promoted by yeast, egg white, fat horse flesh, 
milk, butter and eod-livcr oil, and was not produced by 
bread and cereal products The former foods promote 
growth; and the Cu of the latter foods is more readily avail- 
Joseph S. Hepburn 

Aseptic culture of msects In ntamio research E G 
van’l Hoog Z. Vilamtnjorsth. 4, 300-24(1935) -Droso- 
phtia tnelanogaster was reared successfully from eggs stcri- 
laed by treatment for 35 mm. with a mist of44cc 96% 
ale. and 6 cc. 5% soln of chloramine These insects re- 
quired the B vitamins and the active factor m the un- 
saponifiablc fraction of fats, hut did not require vitaniins 
A, D and E, and unsatd. fat acids Cultures of the in- 
sects were of value as a biol test for vitamins B, and Bt 

Joseph S Hepburn 

Vitamm C or the reducing power of the unne in health 
Md disease. Theophil Baumann Z. Vilaminforseh 4, 
304-6(1935) — ^The lodomctric titration of ascorlnc acid 
m the unne is unsaUsfactory since other unnary con- 
stituents react with I, the ascorbic acid content decreases 
with time even in a strongly acidified unne. and other 


t compds which react with I arc produced as urine ages. 

Joseph S. Hepburn 

Vitamin C or the reducing power of the unne. Wolf v. 
ITngatskf. Z Vtlaminforsch. 4 , 356-7(1935); cf. C. A. 
29, 0627' — The lodomctnc titration of ascorbic acid 
in the unne is approx , but of value, the amt. of other 
reducing compds is so slight as to be negligible. Samples 
should be anal> led promptly Josephs Hepburn 

Comparative study of the C vitaimn (ascorbic acid) con- 
* tent of cerebrospinal fluid and of unne during C hypo- 
Titaminosis F Plaut and M Bulow. Naturunssen- 
scAa/ren 23. 771(1935). cf C A 30. 510' —Compara- 
tive tests showed acreement between analyses of cerebro- 
spinal fluid (Aim llochnschr 14, 1318(1933)) and urine 
(Hams-Ra>. C A 29. 3005') After doses of 600 mg. 
tLscoibic acid (Redoxan) per os daily, patients with high 
ascorbic acid content m the cerebrospinal fluid (1.8 to 
3 2 5 mg %) began to excrete it in the unne the second 
day, those with low ascorbic acid content (0J2-0 3 mg %) 
not until the 7tii or 9th day The first group excreted 
44 to 5.3 mg daily mas , the second group 1^-298 mg 
Pnor to the feeding of ascorbic acid there was hardly any 
excretion and no difference betw een the 2 groups 

B J C van dcr Hoeven 

The effects of varying amounts of ammal protein fed to 
White Leghorn pullets II Factors correlated with 
1 egg -sue and number of eggs C C Rhodes, L. H Bartel 
and pur Jooste hmptre J Exptl Agr 3, 313-19 
(1935), cf C A 29, W>2S' — Pullets receiving either 
low-, medium- or high -protein rations showed pos correla- 
tions between max budy-wt and av annual egg-wt , but 
only those of the medium- and high-prolcm groups were 
significant K D. Jacob 

Report of WaUaceville veterinary laboratory C. S. M 
J Hopkttk New Zealand Dept Agr , Kept 1934-35, 
25-31 — Tympany of the rumen tn dairy coses —There were 
vnde variations m the CO-, 0*. CHt, N* and IIi contents of 
the rumen gases from both normal and bloated cows 
The picrote paper test showed no excess of HCN in the 
rumen contents of bloated cows Cows given HCN in 
nonteihal doses did not bloat w lien placed on damp early- 
moming pasture There were indications that bloat may 
be associl with a decrease m the normal acidity of the 
6 rumen contents Grass staggers in dairy rour— Grass 
staggers was overcome by increasing the blood Mg of the 
cows through the addn of dolomite to the feed The 
i/g eonlenl of pasture grass iras markedly increased bj- 
treating the pastures with MgSO» 7HjO at the rate of 
809-4000 lb /acre; dolomite was less effective The 
milk and bones of affected animal:, contained normal amts 
of Mg but the urine, like the blood, was v cry low in Mg 
Pasture grosses at Waikato tend to be lower than normal 
' in Mg, the spring grass sometimes contg as low as 0 3% 
Mg, the seasonal vanation la not marked, the lowest value 
occurring in Dec , with increased values m the growth 
after Feb rains .Iforlou .Ifninr disease of lambs "The 
blood of affeeted animals contained normal amts of Ca and 
Mg but was slightly below normal m inorg P and total 
solids, there vias a slight degree of imperfect calcification 
of the bones I'l/amm content of lYro Zealand fish oils and 
f pasture grasses — Tlie Mtanim D content of cel-body, 
Img-livcr, groper-liver and red<od-livcr oil was 47, 500, 
2250 and 10 latemalioual uiiits/g , resp WTiale-body oil 
contained no vitamin D The vitamin A content of 
fresh grass was higher than that of hay, while the vita- 
min D content was the same in both eases K. D. J. 

The effect of supplementing the diet snth different 
forms of sulfur upon the wool of Mermo sheep c. M. 
vanWijk, M. L BothaandJ G Bckkcr. OiiderstepoortJ. 
9 IV/ .Sn S. 177-88(193.5) — Supplements of either cystine, 
sulfates, KCNS or S (0 12-5 00 g ), administered daily 
except Sunday for 1 j ear, had no effect K. D. Jacob 
Mmeral metabohsm XXXTII Iodine in the nutrition 
of sheep Second report A. I. Malm, P. J . Du Toit 
and J. W. Groenewald. OndersiePoorl J. Vet. Set 5 
189-200(1<13.3); cf. C. .,1. 27, 5381.— KI admmistered to 
Menno sheep at the rate of 0 002-0 OG g daily for 30 
months had no visible effects on the ms , wool production 
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and reproduction of tbc animal's It is pointed out that 
the lU effects ascribed to KI feeding in the earlier M’ork were 
apparently aggravated by a deficiency of vitamin A in the 
diet Conclusion The addn of KI to sheep licks >s un 
warranted and may even produce detiimenlal cffeels 
under conditions of drought when a vitatnin A shortage 
may esist K D. Jacob 

Further studies pertaining to provitamin D of ptast anil 
animal sources R hf Bethke, P R Record and O H. 
M Wilder / Biol Chem 112,231 8(1935), cf C.A. 
28. 7311’ — Vitamin D of irradiated cholesterol w more 
efficacious in preventing rachitic manifestations in chicks 
than the rat unit equiv in irradiated ergosterol or )a 
calciferol The effects of the latter 2 substances sverc of 
the same ordu of efficiency The antirachitic factor of 
irradiated cholesterol is as potent for chicks as the yitamitt 
D of cod liver oil Cquiv rat units of vitamin D from ft- 
radiaied aniinal products such as hog brains, butter fat 
and lard arc more efficient antirachiticaUy for chicks than 
vitamin D from irradiated plant products such as trheat 
niiddlmgs, cotton oil, alfalfa leaf meal, yeast and fungus 
mycelium, indicating that the provitamins of antma) and 
plant products are not identical There is apparently 
no tajonomic difference between the vitamio D efficiency 
o( vrradiated. ptodnets (t<»n hig,Vi« ^eotvoosi^ ovV, 

wheat middlings, alfalfa leaf meal) and irradiat^ pUws 
(yeast and fungus mycelium) of the tower botanical order 
A P Lothrop 

Ammo acid metabobspi I Fate of glyeme, d! alanine 
and d-afanme m the oormal animal Joseph S Butts, 
Mai S Dunn and Lois r Hallman J Btal Chem 112, 
203-74(1935) — The ability of the ammo acids to form 
glycogen was detd by feeding their Ka salts by stomach 
tube to rats fasted 48 hrs and the tcsimg of ketolytic 
properties by feeding Na uetoaeetate and superimposing 
upon this the substsnoe whose ketolytic activity was to be 
studied Glyemc, (fl*alaniRe and d*aUninc are definitely 
glycogenic and ketolytic, df>alanine being very much 
supenor to glycine and d-alanmc approx twice as effective 
as the dl'form as a glycogen former and definitely superior 
to It as a ketolytic agent As far as glycogenic properties 
are concemetl, it appears that only d-alanute is effective 
and that m the tacemie mixt I alanine is very ineffective 
A P Lolhrop 

Feeding expemneata with uuxtutes of highly purified 
ammo acids VII The dual nature of the "unknown 
growth essential ” Madclyn Womack and Wm C Rose 
/ But Chem 112, 275-82(1935) , cf C A 29,4800* — 
The "unknown growth essential" referred to in earlier 
papers ol this scries is composed oi 2 lactors which can ^ 
sepd by their soly difference in ai^ BuOH The more 
sol component is isoleucine Taituie to iccogmie the 
importaoce of isoleucioc os a coostitueal of the growth- 
stimulatiog fractions delayed the identification of the 
other component of the "unknown growth essential'' for 
atleast2yrs VIU Isolation and identification of a new 
essential annuo acid Richard II McCoy, Curtis C 
Meyer and Wm C Rose Jbtd 283-302 — The hitherto 
unlinown growth essential has been isolated tn cryst form 
and identified as 1 of the 4 isomeric a-amino-fi-hydioxy- 
butyrtc acids 'The spatial configuration around the ff- 
car^n remains to be detd Approx 0 fi% is the mm 
ami required to induce wax growth on an otherwise 
adequate diet and for the first tune it has been possible lo 
rear animals on a ration contg purified ammo acids as the 
sole source of N llydroxyglutauiic acid and citruOinc 
have been shown by feeding expts, to be dispensable 
components of the food Expts arcunder way todet the 
physiol importance of the remaining ammo acids a* 
Amirrff-ff-i^reiyiulyrte acid, ta 255-7' with decoinpn , 
(aJt* —27 77* (av of 4prepns), Ji-henzayl denv , ea 
151*. picraU, m 139 5-141' A P. Lothrop 

Magnesium defieieney in animafs VII The effecta 
of magnesium deprivation, with a superimposed calcium 
defitienty, on the animal body as revealed by symptoaa- 
tology and blood changes Harry G Day, H D Kmse 
®"dF y McCollum J.BM.Ckem 112,337-59(1935); 
cf C A 23, 6815’ —Ycning dogs were fed a diet defieieM 


1 m both Ca and hfg but otherwise adequate. The dietary 
deficiency fj manifested by edema, gastrointesliaal dis- 
turbauce with alternate constipation and diarrhea, osteo- 
porosis with consequent deformation of the bones, in a 
few cases by hypcrimtability of the nervous system 
whKh led to fatal convulsions, but in the majority rf 
cases by a tnaikcd inertness and anorexia which usually 
led to death from inanition Aa immediate decrease in 
serum Mg occurs which is quantitatively similar to that 

* which luduces tetany m Mg deprivation and serum Ca 
likewise falls to levels usually indicative of tetany There 
isa fall in alk, reserve and pa, an increase in blood chlorides 
as the erythrocyte vol falls and an increase in fibrinogen. 
A rise in nonprotein K and a decrease in inorg phosphate 
occur terminally 'There are no significant changes in 
scrum Na and K, plasma total lip'dcs, fatty acids, total 
cholesterol, cholesterol esters, lipoid I*, serum bile pig- 

3 meat and platma albumin and globulin "The deficiency 
in Ca-hfg deprivation resembles more closely the low-Ca 
syndrome. The so-called physiol antagonism between 
Ca aud Mg is Indicated by the prevention of symptoms of 
Mg tetany by the simultaneous diminution of serum Ca as 
scrum hlg reaches abnormally low levels Nutritive 
failure is more pronounced in hlg-Ca deficiency than in 
VtgseauwAwusilaiw Vtwvy-'Axseteswtea. A V.L 
'The Influence of iodides oo the calcification of bones In 

* rats ifi exptrusestal rickets Raoul Lecoq and Romuald 

Galliet. Bull }«. fhormacel.KZ, 525-8(1935); cf. C. A 
29, 7412’.— Rickets was produced by a diet rich tn Ca 
and poor m P, Tbe addn of PjO, alone is not sufficient 
to cause improvement, but the addn of KJ or Cafi pro- 
duces a prompt cure. A H hfeyer 

Sugar^ coodeosed puUc is artificial alusestaboa 
P Rudeaux. Pretse mei. 43, 75^5(1935) —Different 
$ formulas lor diln are developed A. E> Meyer 
Vitafius C Ph Pagnier Prtsit mii 43, 801-5 
(1M5>.— A discussion A E. Meyer 

Vitasus C m hemonhagte diathesis A Lusedei and 
A Cianspsi 5pmmeniole 89, Section Rsndieonft 
tfduiKtnuocMd rnrif .)fs,/forrnliqa 20(1935) —High doses 
of ascorbic acid have a favorable influence tn hemarrbagte 
conditions A E. hfeyer 

, Effect of tfiflereat forms of diet on the external lecrsbcin 
^ of the pancreas. Leop. Abramson. ActaMed.Stond 86, 
475-85(1935) —Results indicate that the enxyme content 
of the pancreatic secretion on a mixed diet or on a diet poor 
in protein but rich in milk and carbohydrate tends to ad- 
just itself to tbe character of the diet. S Morgulis 
Studies on protein meUboIisia and the oxidabve ptot- 
essea m tspenmental scurvy U Infliience of feiruiU 
bydtogenio reductum on the nitrogen balance and oxida- 
7 tion coefficient L D Kashevnik, S A. Eidman sod 
I. P Friedland Stechem Z 282. 56-51(1935); cf 
C. A 29. 4802* —Daily feeding of 10 nig reduced Fe to 
guinea pigs during the pre-scurvy period causes an in- 
creased N metabolism and output of urea N, while the 
oxidation coeff (0)N) lends lo fall On the scorbutic 
vatioo the Fe has no effect on the eicretioa of protein 
iRctahoIic products A neg N balance is found at tbe 
time when the development of scurvy is complicated by the 

* condition of partial starvation Under the influence of 

tht Fc there occurs an extensive deposition of fat in the 
then scorbutic guinea pigs S Morgulis 

The storage of ascorbic acid in the organs of guinea pigs 
given crystalline ascorbic acid with a vitanun C free diet. 
£nk Jacobsen Skand Arch Physiol 72, 2£9-M(1935); 
cf. C A. 29, »I88' — "The vitamin C depots of guinea. pigs 
are emptied when the animals have been on a vitamin 
9 C fteedietforS-ISdays Onadailyadm)m>trationof20 

mg ascorbic acid tbe exhausted depots of such animals 
may be partially restored in 4-9 days but no /orther ac- 
cnmnlation occurs oo this dose Parenteral adminuira- 
iKm bnngs about the same result more quickly than the 
oral feeding but the extent of the refillmg of the depots « 
not affected Better results (40% greater restoration) 
sue obtained when the 20 mg of ascorbic acid is given m 
2 doses iTistead of a single dose, Inii storage of viiamin C 
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in the organs is never as complete with this amt. as in 
normally fed animals S hforgulis 

Glaucoma and edema Hans Schrocder. Eye, Ear, 
Nose and Throat Monthly 14, 369-73(1935) — "ITie rela- 
tionship of glaucoma to B deficiency, NaCl, nutntionid 
and angioneurotic edema are considered Twenty-four 
references James C Afucch 

Recent advances in nutrition E V. McCollum 
Penna Med J. 39, 01-5(1933) — The importance of 
vitamins, inorg. constituents and amino adds in the 
balanced diet is discussed Adults need 200-300 rat 
umts of B daily Feeding 3 g of yeast daily to 351 under- 
fed women and children in poor families was followed in 
almost all cases by increase in wi and appetite Pellagra 
is assoed wntli deficiency m dietary fla\ane, which Is in- 
dispensable and IS not the antidermatitis factor Bj 

James C Munch 

Dugnosis and treatment of pellagra George J Bus- 
man Penna Med J 39, lid-5(l'J35) — Twenty-seven 
pellagrins aged 20 to 03 j-rs were studied Gastro- 
intestinal involvements were found in 20, achylia in 21 
Only 12 had been taking ale Liver ext supplemented by 
an adequate diet was used in treatment J C M 

Phlyctenular disease and vitamm deficiency Leonard 
G Redding Penna Med J 39, 15^1(1935) —The 
decrease of phljctenular disease m the United States and its 
increase in Europe arc assoed directly with the amt of 
vitamin A in the diet Clinically, phljctcnula is de- 
veloped in rats on an A-frce diet Large doses of cod liver 
oil hav e prov ed successful in treatment J C M 

Some cluucal aspects of deficiency diseases in adults 
Chester S Keefer RJtode Island Med J 18, 161 5 
(1935). — Deficiency in vitamin B ij assoed mth poly- 
neuritis and cardiac insufficiency The chmeal aspects 
of avitanimosis in adults arc discussed J C M 

A discussion of certain types of anemia Geo W Par- 
son. Trs State Med J 8, 1550-01(1935) — Addisomon 
pernicious anemia is a defiaeney disease resulting from 
tacL of the antianemic constituent of hver It is clinically 
a distinct entity from idiopathic h>'pochromic anemia 
which results from deficiency in Fe m the diet J C M 
Tissue osdabon In Bi antacunosls and inanitioB 
Hakan Rydm Upsala Laiarefotentnis Foehondl 41, 
1-182(1935-30); ci C A 29, 55^* —Cntical renews 
of the hterature indicated divKion of opinion whether 
there is a decrease m the oxidative capacity of the tissues 
due to Bi avitaminosis A review of the hterature is 
presented "nic techme used in this study with statistical 
evaluation of results are given in 31 tables Pigeons were 
kept m cages at a umforni temp and on specific diets 
Adequate diets were given in the foreperiod; during the 
penod on restricted or no Bi intake they were offered 
polished ncc ad hbitum or defiiute amts of polished ncr 
were pven by forced feedmg In other pigeons, during 
the hunger penod, no food was offered From time to 
time biopsies were performed to obtain sections of the 
pectoral muscle and of the liver Blood was obtained by 
heart puncture. Tests were made upon the same pigeons 
receiving normal diet, then a restricted or Bi-free diet, 
or no food, followed by resumption of normal diet. Tissue 
oxidation xras measured on the muvic, muscle press- 
juice and blood by the micro-respirometer method of 
Warburg and Barcroft, and also by the Thunberg methyl- 
ene blue decolonzation method. Bi concentrate and 
crystals were made by the Kinnersley, O'Bnen and Pelera 
method (C. A. 27, 42.9) In some pigeons acute results 
were obtained- in others, chronic Bi avitaminosis was 
produced In some of the tests lactic acid or Na laclate 
and Ringer phosphate buffer were added All tests were 
made m duplicate and results a\ craged In some eapts 
different portions of the bram were tested similarly. 
Variations in technic in testing different organs will 
produce great variations m quant, results The brain, 
kidney, Gver, muscle and blood cells of pigeons dunng a 
stage of hunger or of Bi av-itaminosis showed decreased O 
hy the tissue methods, as well as decreased methyl- 
ene blue oxidative ability, as compared to the same am- 
iiials on adequate diets The muscle press juice showed 


8 derreyiseit oxidative capacity. In the muscle of pigeons 
suffering from benben there is a decrease m one or more 
water-sol constituents which are present in the normal 
muscle In acute benben the microrespirometer method 
^owed a greater oxidative capacity than in the chronic 
benben ammals With the methylene blue method this 
difference was not consistently demonstrated. Inanition 
produced a similar decrease m oxidative capacity which 
paralleled results in the Bi avitaminosis studies. The 
eipti results suggested that decreased tissue oxidative 
capacity in Bi avitaminosis might be assoed with deficient 
muscular nutntion Specific decrease m oxidative ca- 
pacity was found in the brain tissue. The decreased 
capacity for muscles did not parallel the decrease for 
liver tissues nor for the blood In tests tn vtlro the 
cryst vitamin Bi showed no effect on methylene blue 
In comparativ-e studies microrespirometer results were 
often, but not always, m agreement with methylene blue 
data Tlic methylene blue action was not always pro- 
portional to oxidative change, so microrespiratioa methods 
appear most suitable One hundred and three references 
James C Munch 

Recent progress m the study of vitamms P Karrcr. 
Chtmu tf tndustrte 34, 1027-35(1035), cf C. A. 29, 
479S‘ — A review A Papmeau-Couture 

Preparation and chemical invesbgation of vitamin Bi 
llaruo Kakefuda Fukuoka-Iktiadafgaku-Zasshi 27, 
1S11>-99(1934), cf C. A 29, G27S* —Misawa’s method 
was used to obtam vitamin B, from nee embryo ext. 
The following general method was used to cone the vita- 
mm B| and to obtain cryst vitamm To the Ag frac- 
tion of Uie embryo ext. pfatuue chlonde or picne acid 
was added, gold chloride was then added Fmally with 
the aid of the acctone-alc combmattoo method needle- 
shaped vitamm Bi crystals were obtamed The protec- 
tive dose of the vitamm crystal for rats was 0 01 mg. and 
for pigeons 0 00258 mg per day Upon electrolysis the 
v-itamm Bi accumulates on the cathode 0 1% soln of 
vitamm Bj shows a strong diaro reaction The mols of 
vitamin Bt contain S but no ammo K. On exposure to 
ultraviolet rays, it loses its activity, but Rfintgen rays are 
ineffective. The absorption line of the spectrum of its 
acid salts lies at 2S0-365 irm K. Sugiura 

An effect ol choline upon the weights of young rats 
C W'.McHemy J. Physiol 85,343-0(1935), cf. C.A 
29, 6930’ — In feedmg expts. on 120 young rats it was 
found that a diet low m ebohne and vitamin B, results in a 
failure to Increase in wt after an initial penod of about 
2 weeks The addn. of either cholme or vitamm B| to 
this diet does not cause a contmued mercase m wt. How- 
ever, when ebohne and vitamm Bi are supplied together 
the vrts contmue to mcrease This coniplementary effect 
appears to be lessened when older rats are used Rats 
which do not receiv e choline dev elop an appearance which 
IS similar to that which has been attributed to a deficiency 
of vitamm B, E D. Walter 

Constitution of vitamin Di (Wmdaus, Thiele) 10. 

F— PHYSIOLOGY 
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Artificial growth and inhibibon of growth J. Freud 
Nederland. Tijdsckr Ceneeskunde79, IV, 4977-90(1935) — 
A review discussmg the influence of sex hormones on the 
growth of accessory organs, etc R Beulner 

Phosphorus metabolism after work in healthy mdindu- 
als ud m cardiac patients J C. J. Burkens Neder- 
land Ttjdsehr. Ceneeskunde 79. IV, 5704-9(1935).— In the 
itormal resting muscle phosphonc acid is tied up as a 
lipoidal ester. When work is done a part of it is split off. 
At the same time the muscle membrane becomes more per- 
meable. which condition allows the split off phosphoric 
acid to diffuse into the blood stream If the mu«c!e 
subsequently returns to the resung condition, phosphonc 
acid agam enters mto chem. combination with the nmsde 
hpoids. hence the circulating pho^^phate is taken up by the 
muscle On the basis of these considerations B eiplainshis 
exptl. findmgs. He observes an mcrease of the blood 
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phospbaies, wp to 50%, after muscular «otlw of 3 to 4 
mm duration at least in patients with cardiac decompen- 
sation (Also, the blood lactic acid is markedly rai^ ) 
Subsequently with testing muscle, the phosphate values 
not only return to normal but decrease tnatertally below 
the normal level, later they slowly rise up to it again 
R B 

Phenols la some biological fluids and their lelattoa to 
phenolemia Mariano F Castes and Alberto I" Atnaudo « 
Rrv assoc tned orjeRiina 49, 1<X>3'70{!(>35) '—Phenols 
from ascitic and pleural fluids acre detd by Theis and 
Benedict’s method (cf C A 18, 339S) for phenols m 
blood They were found iti the same concti as ni blood 

n s G B 

The renal elimination of bdirubin Adolfo C. Raices 
and Carlos kelasco Suarca Rev mtd gutr palol temfn- 
tna 5, 559-77(19351 — Na hiUtubin was found in the 
unne of normal persons The elimination of hilttubin 3 
in the urine depends on the total conen of bilirubin in the 
blood The bilirubin giving direct van den Bergh reac- 
tion seems to increase the kidney pennetbilily for bill- 
nibm No threshold for bilirubin elimination by the 
kidney was found C S C B 

The renal threshold (or dextrose in man James W 
Shernll and Caton M MacKay Arch Inlernal Sfed S6, 
877-83(1935) —The renal tlireshold u depcndcol on ^ 
many variables so that it may be misleading to give a 
norrnat av The av for a group of persons who did not 
have diabetes was 128 mg glucose/100 cc , with a group 
of diabetics it was H9 mg /lOO cc JO Brown 

Changes in the blood and cireulanon with changes m 
posture The effect of exercise end vesoddctatioa John 
0 Voutnans, J H Akcroyd. Jr . and Helen Frank / 
Clin 7niM/tga/i0H 14, 739-53(1935) —"The exchange of 
fluid between the blo^ and (issues, pnmanly controlled $ 
by capillary and colloid osmotic pressure, is greatly in 
flueneed by a no of secondary factors, particularly by 
posture The great tendency to edema in the quiet erect 
posture IS opposed by a rising colloid osmotic pressure and 
by an increasing tissue pressure in the feet and legs 
With muscular activity an even greater xol of filtrate 
than occurs on quiet standing is prevented from accumulat- 
ing by a more active lymphatic drainage Variations m . 
these secondary factors wil) influence the exchange of ^ 
fluid between the blood and tissues and, in the presence of 
even slight changes in the scrum proteins and capillary 
pressure, may del the appearance or nonappcarance 
edema " J B Drown 

'The nature of the substasce{s) ^producing pain ut 
contracting skeletal muscle its beanog on the problems 
of angina pettons and utermittent claudication I, K. 
Katz. E Lindnci and 11 Landt J Clin InstiUgolioH 7 
14, 607-21(1935) — The amt of exercise tequired to cause 
pain and fatigue in the muscles of the arm of normal sub- 
jects was studied The rate of accumulation of paiu- 
producing substance was affected by the time allow^ (or 
recovery between contractions The substance is a 
product of metabolic activity of the muscle, it dUIuses in 
and out of the blood stream ; it is aonvotatilc since it per- 
sists after passing through the lungs, it is dependent not 
only on local production but also on the amc, transported * 
from other regions, it is acid in nature, it » retard^ ^ 
alkali, training tends to lessen its actisity, possibly by 
altering the buffer action of the muscle concerned 

J B Brown 

A cluneal and expenmental study of the stability of 
colloid osmotic pressure of serum prolem Kmtaro 
Yanagi J Clin Imtsiigatien 14, 853-83(1935) -Col- 
loid osmotic pressiues of sera have been measured by p 
means of an osmometer which permits observations at any 
desired interval of tune In sera with normal protem 
conens , when the pressure was once developed it remained 
coast for 16-18 hrs. Pressures of sera with low protem 
were found to be unstable, rising to a max la 3-5 hrs , 
and then tilling, this effect, however, could be produced 
ui normal sera by dilg them with physiol salute oe tdtra- 
filtrate. rurthermore. conen of hypoproteioemic sera, by 


uUrafiltration produced stable osmotic pitssuits. 

J B. Brown 

The Addis sediment couat sad blood urea clestsnce 
test In Bonnsl pregnant woBiea. C. A. Elden and J W. 
Cooney /. Chn Invesdgation 14, 889-91(1935) —The 
tower limit of normal urea clearance ts somewhat less in 
pregnant than m non pregnant women. J B Brown 
tnhibation studies of the human small intestme IV. 
Chemical charsetenstlcs of the intestmal conteots in the 
fasting state and as influenced hjr the administration of 
acids, of alkalies and of water. W. G Carr, W. Osier 
Abbott and Albert B Sample J. Chit Inveshgatton 14, 
893-900(1935) —By a new method of intubation (cf 
MiHer and Abbott, /fm J.i/ed.Sa 187, 595(1934) the 
chem cfiarflcleristics of the contents of the small intes- 
tine of man were studied After fasting the flow of 
contents into any part of the small intestine is usually less 
than I cc /min , acidity is greatest in the duodenum, 
diminishing toward neutral or even alk in the lower 
ilium, bicarbonate is related to reaction; the duodenal 
contents, if acid or tending toward neutral, are hypo- 
tonic, but if neutral or alk. they tend toward the isotonic 
Slate of the ileae contents. After administration of acid 
orally, the contents of the stomach pass slowly into the 
duodenum where they are neutralised by bicarbonate and 
become isoicmie AHer bicarbonate ingestion (isotomc) 
the stomach evacuates rapidly. With hypertonic bi- 
carbonate (he stomach evacuates much more slowly 
After adniioisiralion ol 4D0 cc of water the gastne con- 
tents pass into the duodenum rapidly enough to render 
the duodenal contents acid and to lower their osmotic 
pressure J. B Brown 

The metabolism of the Isolated heart of dogs related to 
age A n. Cohn and J M Steele / Cf»i fnmhgo- 
Jioii ( 4 , 91^22(1935), tf. C, A 50 . 518 ’ — •'Decreaw 
in the consumption of O wiib age was observed tn heart- 
lung prepns made in pure-hned female wire haired fox 
terriers living under similar envuonmenlal conditions ” 

J. B Brown 

Sodium and potissiusi metaboUsm ^e effect of 
poutxium on the sodium end water batmei la sonssl 
subjects and patients with Bright's disease Baton 5f 
MacKay and Allan M Butler. J. C/tit IntesltsaMn 14, 
023-39(1934) —The mrieral and wsier balances of two 
normal subjects and of two subjects with Bright’s disease 
were studied after ingestion of moderate amts of K and 
Na Ingestion of 5-JO g. of KCl per day did not affect 
the excretion of Na or edema fluid, and, in a case of 
Bright's disease had no ajipreciable effect on the Na reten- 
tion and development of edema Details of the results 
of other mineral excretions are described under various 
conditions ). B Brown 

The electrodynamic theory of hie H S Burr and 
r S C Northrop Quart Rev Biol 10,332-33(1935).— 
A review. J. B. Drown 

■tb« caBuXai XiausRVvawu nt WibsXaswfta, axpatiallt 
neurdhninors G H. Parker Quart. Rev Bioi. 10, 

231-71(1935) —A lecture review J B Brown 

Dehydrabon la human beings Pfedenck A. Coffer 
and \ValUr C. Maddock Ann. Surgery 102, 947-5(1 
(1935) Rachel Brown 

Folbculac hormone and ovulation inhibition Gunnar 
DahUierg j. Oislel Gynaecol Bril Empire 42, 953-61 
(19.75) — D postulates that the Zotidek-Aschhcim reac- 
tion IS due to the fact that follicular hormone in (he urine 
IS resorbed and consumed more quickly than is prolan 
'Therefore the effect of prolan predominates The per- 
centage of high follicular hormone in the mice is not con- 
tintiously high enough to prevent ovulation 

Rachel Brown 

Rssistaflca to proteolysis found is the blood serum of 
aborting women Cvan Shule. J Obslet Gynaecol 
Bert Empire 42, 1971-81(1035) — Seventy three % of 44 
spantaoeousiy aborting women had blood serum which 
showed a chatacttiistic type of resistance to the proteolytic 
action of commercial irypsin The resistance appeared to 
be directed against its protease fraction Tight % or less 
of 128 pregnancies and self-induced abortiofis presented the 
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same phenomenon It is suf gested that many spontaneous 
abortions are provoked by excess of this ability of the nor- 
mal blo^ to impede proteolytic acti\nty The maternal 
resistance is not due to senim antitrypsin, since it resists 
heating at 00® for 30 mm Sixty-one references R B 
Is estnn the cause of the resistance to proteolysis found 
in the blood serum of abortmg women? Eraa Shutc 
J, Obslel Gynaecol Bnl Empire 42, 1035-95(1935) —A 
substance c!osel> resembling estnn is the factor m the 
maternal blood serum responsible for resistance to pro- 
teolysis in many cases of spontaneous abortion. The 
conen of this antiproteolytic pnnciple is greater in the 
placentas of women who'e pregnancies terminate pre- 
maturd> than in more mature placentas R B 

Relation between the site of injeebon of aadrosterose 
and the comb response m the fowl A W Greenwood 
and J S S Bljih Quart J Expll Physiol 25, 267-* • 
(1935) — Injections of androsteronc directly into the 
substance of the capon’s comb produced a response greater 
than that elicited by the same do’:e injected intramuscu 
larly in the pectoral region Two females responding to 
the treatment showed less increase in the comb size than 
the capons A nonnal male showed no response, while 
an mcompletcly castrated male gave a marked response 
Rachel Brown 

Effect of asphyxia on the sinus and conductmg tissue of 
the frog heart G Kmgisepp Quart J Expit Physiol 
25, 291-302(1933) — Asphjxia of both the normal and 
of the lodoacetic acid-poisoncd sinus causes alterations 
in the frequency which closely resemble the changes pro- 
duced by asphsTia on the mechanical response of the 
iicntncle Asphyxia in the nonnal heart produces a 
great decrease m the rate of auneula\entncuiar conduc- 
tioo, while tn the lodoacetic acid-poisoned heart asphyxia 
produces less interference with conduction This differ- 
ence IS probably due to the production of lactic acid in the 
former case end its absence m the latter case R B 
The osdatoQ coefficient of lacnc acid m the animal 
world V Borsuk / Physiol (U S S R.) 19,549-62 
(1935) — The processes of decompn and res>mlbesis of 
glycogen m a number of in\ ertebrates are studied 

H Cohen 

Metabolism during muscle work I Fat metabobsm 
A.KharitnndA Shretter / Physiol (U S S R ) 19, 
540-6(1935) —The fat content of arterial blood during 
work diminishes on the av. 15 6%, compared to rest 
Tbis IS an indication that fat is required dunng work, not 
by muscles, but by other organs H Cohen 

The nature of the union of the sodium and potassium 
in the gray matter of the human brain L M Georpex - 
sVa>a J. Physiol. (U S. S R ) 19. 571-4(1935) —The 
Ka and K of the gray matter of the cortex are quantiia- 
lively «eparated by dectrodialysis The Na and K, 
therefore, occur in the brain in a salt-like combination 

H Cohen 

Estrogenic activity of the unne of cows during preg- 
nancy. M.hl.O.Bamc, J.B. E Patterson and S W F 
Underhill. Quart. J, Pharm. Pharmacol 8. 424-S 
(1933) — ^The amt of estiin secreted in the unne of cows 
dunng pregnancy is less than 50 international units per I 
dunng the 1st 21 weeks of gestation Estnn can be 
readily detected m the urme at the 23rd week, when the 
conen. is about 100 units per 1. At the 30th week 700 
units was obtained, at the 32nd about 9000 units, at the 
34th 4000 units, and at the 37th 17,000 umts per 1 The 
vanations in the amt. present in the last weeks of preg- 
nancy are probably due to vanations in the conen of the 
urine. W, q E 

Metabolism of women dunng the reproductive cycle 
Vl. A case study of the contmuous mtrogen utilization of 
a multipaia dunng pregnancy, partuntion, pnerpenum 
and lactabon Helen A. Hunscher, Frances Cope llum- 
niell, Betty Nims Enckson and leie G Maey. J A’lifn- 
t.Pfi 10, 57^-97(1935): cf. C. 4. 27. 1033 —This case 
study for an S->ear penod of child-beanng and child- 
rearing has been continued dunng another complete repro- 
ductive c>xle Dunng the last 143 days m gestation there 
was an av . net storage of 3 1 g. and a maternal retention of 


1 2 6 g. of N daily, resulting m a total observed accumula- 
tion of 446 g at term. On the day of delivery the chemi- 
cally detd. maternal loss of N m blood, placenta, ammotic 
fluid and vomitus amounted to 46, 20 1, 0 OS and 0 24 g , 
resp , the total loss from the body beyond the food con- 
sumed was 54 6 g of N in addn to that contained m the 
fetus The 9 daily balances during the lying-tn penod 
showed an av daily loss of 5 g. of N. From the 10th to 
the 53d day of milk flow the gestatory reserv e N had been 

* reduced by delivery, puerpenum and lactation losses of 
54 6, 44 6 and 38 3 g , resp , leavmg a total of 310 g of 
N stored only m the last half of pregnancy UTicn the 
approx fetal content of 58 6 g of N is deducted from the 
fiimt maternal reserve, the accountable losses of the 
reproduefne cycle by the 53rd day of Jactation bad left a 
maiemal reserv e of 250 g of N for future dissipation or en- 
richment of the maternal body at termination of the re- 

3 productive cycle C R Fellers 

Diabetogenic action of the antenor hypophysis inde- 
pendent of the adrenals B A Houssay and L F. Leloir. 
Rev soc argenlina Inol 11, 464-73, Compl rend. soc. 
hot 120, b70-2(1035) — Fxi of antenor hypophysis 
(bovine) produced the usual prolonged hyperglucemia in 
dogs with the adrenal medulla or the whole adrenals re- 
moved. or the adrenals denervated, and in toads after 

cauterization or removal of the adrenals LEG. 

* Efiects of large doses of follicular hormone on the struc- 
ture of the ovary and antenor hypophysis of the white rat 
L Desclm Compt rend soc btol 120,526-8(1935) 

L E Gilson 

Glutathione of the tissues of hypophysectomized dogs 
Further evidence of hypophyso-thyroid and hypophyso- 
testicular association Lion Binet, Lion Kipinov and 
Georges Weller Compt rend soc btol 120, SS9-90 

5 (1935) — Hypophysectomy was followed by a marked de- 

crease m reduced and total glutathione of the liver, thyroid 
and testicles L E. Gilson 

Occuirence of hpides m the unne of dogs after removal 
of the lumbar -sacral portion of the »mal cord H Her- 
mann, J Dcchaumc and J Vial Compt rend soe, btol 
120, 648-9(1935) — For the first few days after the opera- 
tion the unne contained 60-650 mg ether-extractable hp- 
ide per 1. Later the quantity dropped to 20-60 mg /I 

6 An intermittent lipuna persisted for months The lipide 
was principally olein It contained so phospholipide 

L E. Gilson 

Concentrating achon of the gall bladder. Glutatiuone 
of the bJe G Baltaceanu and C Vasiliu. Compt. rend, 
toe btol 120, 606-8(1935) —The nonnal liver bile of 48 
dogs contained 10-200 mg % of glutathione and the 
bladder bile 300-600 mg %, usually between 5 and 15 
tunes as much as the liver bile The liver tissues of the 

" same dogs contained 115-450 mg. %. L. E. GiUon 

Progressive changes in the structure of the uterus and 
tubes of rabbits treated, from birth, with repeated injec- 
tions of folheulm A Lacassagne. Compt. rend soc. 
bid 120, 685-0(1935) L E. Gilson 

Effect of carbon dioxide on cerebral blood vessels. 
J J Bouckaert and F. Jourdan Compt. rend. soc. btol 
120, 788-90(1935) — In the dog head the addn. of COj to 

S the perfusing blood caused a marked dilation of the blood 
vessels of the brain L. E Gilson 

Expenments on biological test objects concerning the 
nature of the vagomunetic substance present m sweat 
K V Migay Arch get Physiol. (Pflugers) 236, 159-65 
(1933) — The pharmacological (and menoioxie) effects of 
sweat are due to the presence of acetycholine and K salts. 

Arthur Grollman 

Acetylcholme and cholme in tissue extracts. P 

7 Plattner and H Tsudzimura Arch ger. PAyjioj. (Pflug- 
ers) 236, 175-80(1935) — No correlation was found be- 
tween the ratio of the amount of cholme to the amount of 
acetylcholine present m vanous tissues of the cat Extirpa- 
tKMi of the adrenals, thyroid or parathyroids did not affect 
the tissue contents of choline or its denvatives. A. G. 

The physiology of the blood glycogen. G Golandas 
Arch get Physiol. (Pflugers) 236, 330-8(1935).— The’ 
basal glycogen contents of the blood of man, dog and 
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rabbit are 6 7 to 12.2, 8 C to 15 3 and 6 4 to 14 4 mj, 
per 100 cc , re«p Mo<t of the glycogen is adsorbed on 
the formed elements of the blood It disappears jn sterile 
shed blood A G 

Secretory phenomena m the ondnct of the fowl, in- 
cluding process of shell formation examined by the 
nucromcmeration technic K C. Richardson Pint 
Trans 5of (London) B22S, 149-^'3{1<135) —The 

OfaJbumm and glueoprotein fractions of egg white are 
secreted by the glands and hmng epithehum of the egg- 
white region The ovoLeralm shell membranes have 
their origin m fiber-libe strands of snscous material secreted 
by the tubular glands in the conum of the isthmus The 
products of utenne activity include the org shell matru 
with its mammillae and cuticle, the thm part of the 
eggw^le and the calcification of the shell The source of 
the secretory fluids contg Ca (e. g , for the calctfication of 
the shell) has not been further localized Thirty-three 
references Joseph S llepbum 

Conhnmng metabohsm of nitangen in animals H. 
BorsooL and G L Kaghley. Proe Pay Soe (London) 
BI18, 488-521(1935) — The continuing metabolisin is 
the N metabolism on any 1 day which is already present in 
the tissues— distinguishing it from exogenous hf It >s not 
related to the endogenous or "wear and tear" metabohsm 
In a man m N equil with a daily urinary N of 1(1-1 1 g , the 
continuing metabolism constitutes more than half the 
total urinary N. The continuing metabolism is a function 
of the previous dietary history, and is directly proportional 
to the level d K intaVe In an adult in K equil , exten- 
sile synthetic processes latolmg ammo acids are con- 
tinually in operation. In man, KHi may sene as a pre- 
cursor of urinary unc acid Neither endogenous nor 
coDlinuing N metabolism is stimulated by ammo acids 
Tifty-five references Joseph S llepbum 

Tbe male sex hormones L RuricLa J CIttm 
£doeafwii 13, 3-43(1930) —4 renew. E H. 

The serum etlcium response to ingested calcram 
S Freeman, E R Kent and A C Ivy J Bial Chtm 
112, 1-7(1935) —A slight but reasonably const, elevation 
of scrum (5-<3%) occurs in fajung human subjects 2 
brs. ^ter ingestion of moderate d»<es daily of CaOi or Ca 
gluconate (2.3 and 10 g , resp ). In fasted normal dogs 
dosage of Ca influences the «enini Ca response over a 
range of istale varying from 0 05 to 0215 g of Ca per kg 
of body wt CaCli produces a greater max nse than a 
corresponding dose of Ca gluconate but the latter coiopd 
maintains a greaier nse 4 and C brs after ingestion 

A P Lothmp 

Equilin prepared from pregnant mare urme Geo F. 
CarUaod and Roland K hleyer /. Biof. Chtm. 112, 
&-14(1935) — Equilin was prepd from mare urine col- 
lected during the last 2 months of pregnancy luaiiog 
possible much higher yields than those previously reported 
Remov^ of a small amt of thcebn was accomph^ed by 
repeated reciystns from EtOfI and the punfirf product 
had a shghtly higher [aj” (325®) than that reported by 
Girard, etof (cf C.A.26,4090) Biol assays in spayed 
rats showed that the equilm is approx 75% as active as 
standard theebn when injected in aq lO^Jalc contg 05% 
NajCOa It IS only 30% as active if injected without 
addn of ^e NaiCO, Colonmetne assay indurates an 
actmty of only 11% so that this method is quite unsatis- 
factory. .4 P Lothiop 

Ketosis Vn Q mn titative studies on d^mdabon 
Glycogen foimabotf from varions fatty acids Harry J 
Deuel, Jr , Joseph S5s5“*ts, Lois F. Hallman and Cbarln 
H Cutler J Bwl N[r”T 112, 15-23(1935). cf C. A 
29, 5166’ — A profound difference exists m the glycogemc 
activity of odd- and even-chained fatty acids, significant 
amts of glycogen are deposited in tbe Iiier after feeding 
0 173 mole per sq m of body surface of the Na salts erf 
propionic, valeric, beptoic and nonylic acids and no rise 
above the control level is noticed after ingestion of di- 
acetic, butync, caproic and capryhc acids by fastmg male 
rats The process of (5-oxidation applies to the acids 
with an odd no of C atoms with degradation to propiomc 
acid which sen es as a building stone for glucose or gljco 


gen Tnvalenn is a significantly better glycogenic agent 
than txibntynn, the glycogen from the latter coming 
largely, if not entirely, from the glycerol component 
Oleic acid does not brmg about significant formabon of 
gtjcDgen, indicatmg that cleavage at the double bond 
formmg2 inols of nonyhc acid cannot be a primary change 
m the metabolism of oleic acid A. P. Lolhrop 

Distnbnbon of calatun and phosphofns in the diverse 
organs and bssnes of the rat during excess and deficiency 
of parathyroid hormone Pietro hlolm^-Tosatti Areh 
t'al hoi 93, 149-64(1935): cf C A. 29, IISS*— The 
parathyroids hii-e a certain influence on the Ca and P 
content in ewgans and tissues, as shown by cornparatne 
figures It IS not possible to estabhsh defimte rules or to 
assert whether the action is a direct one or secondary to 
changes produced in the bones A E. Meyer 

The elimination of nitrogen<ontaifiing prodnets of 
metabolism m gastnc and duoden^ jnice A AUodi. .4 
Ciomni and A Robecchi Arch sc% mfd 60, 1 16 
(1933) — The noocoagulible N in gastric and duodenal 
pjice duneg rest as well as after stimulation is higher than 
ID tbe blood Tbe contents in urea and unc acid are very 
low The gastric elimination cannot act as a substitute 
lor ibe function o! the kidney in tntrs of disease of the 
latter A E Mejer 

Hypophysary-eadoenne relations VI Hypophysis 
aDd pancreas R Riioire. Fresse mfd 43, 757-Cl 
(1935). cf C ^ 30, 14S‘ — A renew A E M 

The skin m expenmeDtal hyperparathyroidism R 
Lencbe.A Jung and C Sureyya. Pressenri SI 

(1935) — Injections of large doses of parathormone cause 
slm tenons consisting is mfiltratioss, indurations and 
lossofbair The H 0 and Ca are increased A E M 
Permaseet arlenal hypertensioo and eedocrue glands 
Paul Halbron and H Pierre Klota Presse mfd 43, 913- 
15(1935) A E Merer 

Mocis and eqmhbnnm of gistnc aadity R. K 
Mooceans Prrjjf mfd 43, 9ss_g(ig35) — Mnein ah* 
sorbs aO acidity beyond the physiol Thu and be- 
comes available again at onset of digestion before fresh 
lia is secrelrd A E Meyer 

The phosphatase ehmifithon m soraal rats and a 
hyper- and hypo hischon of the parathyroid Gutdo 
Melliand Lyba Annesi. Spm"ifn;ofe89, 31 1-29(1935) — 
The phosphatase elimination is increased in rats after 
thyroparathyroideetcimy as well as after application of 
high doses of parathyroid hormone It is concluded that 
in both conditions an increased phosphatase prwJuction 
in the bone occurs. A E Merer 

The funthonal viriahons of the vegetative brim centers 
by local appheabon of hormones and pharmacodynamic 
substances foUoinng electoocardiograpbie changes L 
Riccitelli Sprnmrnl<3fe89,34S-71(193o) A L hf 
Is the CTtabnme cleaianee an expresswa ot filtrabon 
through the glomeruh? Poul licrsen and Tage Bjenng 
Ada Med icond 86, 459-C'l(1935) —The glucose ei- 
cretran and the mg % of glucose in the blood above the 
threshold value stand in linear relation to each other 
Tbe clearance of different sugars may be taken as the 
tough e x pre s sion of the filtration The clearances of 
urea and glucose are of the same order of magnitude above 
^e (hreshedd value and are equiv. to the filtration corre 
spending to that found by the creatmine clearance 

S Morgulis 

Parbtaoning of chlonde in blood in relsbon to tbe apd* 
base equilibnum, and the clinical significance of the 
separate chlonde deteimmaboo la plasma and corpuscles 
T N Fddmann and R L Ulanovskaja Acta Med 
Scttnd 87, €5-79(1935) —The role of NaQ in the regul^ 
tion of the aeid-base eqnil. is discussed and it i« pointed 
out that with a preponderance of acid the Cl* migrates 
into the eryth i u c yl es, where it combines with the protem' 
TbeNa* combines with, and neutralizes, the acid valences 
The ratio of cell chlonde to plasma chlonde, whath nor- 
mally falls betweenO 47 andO 34. is an early sign of acidosis 
when It increases The shift in the alkah reserve follows 
lalcT In acute nephntis with no manifest ineufficiencv 
there is no evidence of an aeidotic condition A change 
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In the ratio hcen foiinrf in chrfrfiic nephriwi when 
they hernire acute, hut in severe aflections there H actual 
acwlww at thfiwn hy the «htft in the Cl" taiio « well at 
m the alt. re*erve ^ , S Moriuht 

Intermediate metabclism of gland* of internal leeretwfl 
IV I^oteolyili and anmonia formation in endoorlne 
organa S Ep*fein and 5 Mima Bintkfm Z iti, 
—At the reaction of the wjan, proteolytia 
L1 very weat in thyroid, thymua and adrenal, Init i« much 
increa^vd in an acid reaction The proieoly»n ia coti- 
»idefahle in pnncreao In *hort autoly^ti at an ailt rear 
f ion NHi 11 framed in pancreai, adrenal medulla and fhymui 
of young animali h Morjtuhi 

ElectroWnetlc potential of thrombocytes ftani D 
Cremer Btock^m Z 281, HeflfrtTij The elrctro- 
kinetir potential of thromhrrf-yfei falla hetwern 2t» and 4- 
mv , with the majority of mea-orementi ranging frr— 


I wai thimlvetl m dil HN'Oj and repptd. with a HKOj — 
IlgfNOijt PPt' drrompd. with If,S and the 

*o1n aerated, neutralized with Mryia and fractionated 
with Hi Two fractioni are thin obtained • a dilTicnltly 
so! and an eauly lol portion The largest part of the 
adenme-nurlcotidc obtained from calf hearti ii adeflyj- 
pyrophoiplir»ric acid, but small quintities of adeno*medi* 
pho-phra-K and ailenylic acidi were found al'o S- M- 
Cleavage, oxidation and energy metabolism in dogs 
* in Absorption and assimilation of hexoses in organs on 
continuous intravenous injection of galactose, maltose 
and giucAse, compared with heiolyiis M ^V^ef2tlehow» 
iki and H f iir I Buickem 7, 282, 12J-!'(10'5’5).— 
When gatirto'c and glucose are injected over a long period 
into a peripheral vein the liver tissue lalcei up the largest 
amt of •ijgar per unit of time and per g tissue, next in 
order are the orgini of the portal vein system, then the 


le majoriiy or meo."uren*eiiii ijiiisiiiii . — , - 

N'o definite telatirmship eoiild t*e found iie j head orgim and last the liisiies of the extremUics Only 


tween the variations in potential and the protein eon 
tent, the albumin/globulm ratio or vicosity of the serum 
S htnrgulis 

Caiciam excretion through the pancreas Ounnnr 
Agren Biackem Z 281, ’MvtiJnDJ'i Thi Mood Ca 
level after intravenous injections of ^ 10 mg CaClt per kg 
rises higher in normal rats than in tho*c treated wtfh vere 
tin The psncreaiie juicc has always a higher Ca etjn 
tent than the serum but as the rate of -MrHion tnereasea 
theCaeonen tends to approach that of the serum There 
IS evidence that the pancrens is very fermeable to Ca. 
and the Ca eonen of the psnerenf le juice is high even when 
the velocity of secretion is great, if the scrum Ca u much 
incre.ved by injection of CaQt ft ^^c,rgtllls 

Uric add and urea excretion through the pancreas and 
liver under the Influence of leoretm Gunnar Agreo 
Sfoeh/m. Z 281, .'Jf’.Vflf mi) — Roth the pancreas and 
liver are perineible tn uric aci<l and urea Injected inira' 
venoiisly in large amts these siiMiances ap^ar m con- 
siderably increased amts aI*o m the (iver and pancreas 
excretioiw S Morguhs 

Cydie changes in the liver glycogen of adrenalectomized 
rats. Gunn.sr Agren Rtnehfm Z 281, .V,7-^(101') — 
The rhythmic ehsngei m the hvef glycogen of rats du- 
appear when the animals have been adrenalectomized 

S Morgulis 

Studies on scetylchollne sensitivity and the velocity of 
scetylcbolme splitting by the human blood G Ingvars- 
*nn Btnchem Z 281, — In the Mood from 

person.! of widely difTerent sensitivity to scelylchoiitie, 
Mjth bcfcrf^e and afler an injection of acetyjcholme, no 
varution in the speed of the acetylcholine cleavage was 
observed. The difTerenec in sensitivity is, therefore, 
attributed n 


• of malt fee does the hver seem to play a small 
part in the metaliolism Glucose, which in the fasting 
state originates in the liver, is taken up most from the 
bliiCMl fier g of ii,*sie t>y the head organs, less by the or- 
gans of the portal vein system and least by the motor 
system (extremitiesj Simuliancotisly lactic acid is 
proflmed and eliminated l,y the organs, of the 

aWrfle-d glwose by the mii'clfs, 14-17% by the head 
‘ organs and 'tfV lbl% by ihi organs of the portal vein 
system From injected gluercic or malfo«e these organs 
return ^11% ai bt tic acid to the bloryl The absorption 
of gluco*e IS not rrmst during a protracted injection, but 
at first the absorpurm is small and assoed with a consider- 
able excretion in the urine, but Meomts greater in the later 
phase boring tjir abw,rpfion of injected galsctose the 
indivulual organs use up glucose at about the same rate 
j as in the fasting condiiirm, and the liberation of glucose 
front the liver ceases Alxwt 4b%of the injected galactose 
al*soff>ed by the tissues is partly utilized and partly ex- 
creted by the urine when the injection is compieted The 
expts were ma/Je umler amytal narcosis This by itself 
does not affect the total assimilation of sugar Only after 
bparotomy and loss of blootj dots the assimilation of 
glucose and malime ilecreasc much, while the assimila- 
tion of fructose is little affected and that of galactose not 
j at all However, of the sugars injected under amytal 
narcosis fructfre is best utilized S Morgulu 

Passage of hormones into miUc S Konsulov Fnio- 
tnn/>hgi« J6, 2f57-H0(I'n'). — Thyrmdin administered 
to the betating mother passes into the milk and causes a 
great incm*e m the COi prwluction of the young 

S Morgulis 

Determination of the copper coatent of plaima and red 


the degree of inactivaiion in the Mood blood cells by the Warburg eyiteiae-oxidation method 
e,.T,.tiri«.T «f,» nee,nhe»-ii r^T'iwt at-trA ' Jannik Jljrrriim and Vald Henrtfjues. Hand. Arch 
Bhyuol 72. 271-R2{10T5) — In rabbit blocel the Cu is 
uniformly drtrihuted between plisma and corpuscles 
On injecting (.u into the blood, tins penetrates into the 
cells until the conen becomes the same as in the pbsma, 
and liter falls again until the normal value for the Cu 
cotx-n is reestablished S Morgulis 

Erperunental studies on the imtability of the rabbit 


t rather to the condition of the peripheral organ acted 
upon, _ S Rlorgulis 

Excretion of oxahe acid by guinea pigs Slig Rerg- 
strfim, Biochfm.Z 281, n77-W(I')1') —fjxslic acid fed 
by mouth is very largely exereled through the inlisfine. 
but much larger amts, are excreted when the oxalic acid 
II injected *ut>eutaneoiisly. U is suggested tliat •loce 
the excretion of oxalic acid n riuantifafive, the sulrstance 


oxidized in the organiim However, the complete g heart muscles with variation of the carbon dioxide eon- 


elimimtion of oxalic acid given by mouth or suljrutanc- 
otisly reriiiires about 14 days or 0 wreks, resp The resolls 
rhtained in eipts over brief pcriryis of time lead to er 
roncrrtis ronclusions. *, Rforguhs 

General theory of the solubility of volatile acids in 
blood. Terdinand I lice Binchfrn. Z. 281, SMTldl 
S Morgulis 

Occurrence of adenine nucleotide m the tissues II .. 

Heart muscle K. I,olimsnn and Mi. Sehosicr, p%a- 9 cardiac mti'clc 
tk^m 282, 10(~8( loll) —Calf hearts were inunediatcly 
pocked in crushed ire and groiinil 12-1') min later m a 
chilled machine and at once exfd wiili an erjtial amt of 
tce^old 10% CCljCOjII. The rr'idiie was pressetl out 
am! again extd. wiih 4% acid The solr.s svere filtered 
through kie-elguhr and adjti»Tfd with HaOH to p,i K To 
per kg sutntanre) 

and 10% ale. and the ppt. wascentnCugeil off Thrppt 


tent of the respired air and vagus stimulation. Rune 
Olsonn and Nils Gustav Persson Stand Arch. Physiol. 
72, 2'tWrt(l[i'J1) —A perfusion melhorl is described 
whereby ii has been possible to demonstrate that the 
irritability of the rabbit heart muscle is practically un- 
altered whether the animal breathes pure Oj or an Oj 
2I)% COi piixt No evidence was found that the Stimu- 
of the vagus directly affects the irritability of the 
S. Morgulis 

The erythrocyte and its relation to blood pressure. 
II McGuire Doles lirgiHia ifed. Monthly 62, 

(ITW) — Studies were made upon 10 normal human be- 
ings, 5 showing hypotension anil 121 showing hypertension, 
I nlargement of erythrocytes in hypertension is due to 
increased fc, possibly assoed. with kidney damage. In 
^hniis the actual bloorl pre-sure varies from that calei! 
from the blood findings. During treatment there was an 
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increased erythrocyte count, assocd with decrease in 
cell sue and in contents of hemoglobin and Fe. Plasma 
and urinary Fe should be dctd m hypertension 

James C. Miutch 

A study of the megakaryocytes m the circulatmg blood of 
rabbits moculated with benzene and with saponin E M. 
Medlar Folia llematol S3. 3^T-J06(1<135) —Saponin 
causes a much greater alteration in the blood picture 
than does benzene The megalarjocytes are markedly 
increased after a few days John T Myers 

The glutathione content of muscles following cutting 
o! Uie motor nerves Alajos Sebida Magyttr Ortosi 
Arch 36, 327-30(1935) — Frog and rat muscles show an 
increase m both reduced and oxidized glutathione content 
of the paralyzed mu'cle Henry Tauber 

The occurrence of several kinds of hemoglobin in human 
blood R BrmLman and J H P Joniis. j. Pkjtmt. 
85, 117 27(1935), cf C yt 28,6471* — By tneastirement 
of the rate of alkali denaturation, 3 forms of human 
hemoglobin have been found One type is present in 
fetal blood This is completely replaced by the le«s 
resistant adult form at about 7 months after birth. At 3 
years of age a “resistant*' t>pe of adult hemoglobin ap- 
pears and remains present in adult life The extent of 
surface layers of various human hemoglohins after 1 min 
of spreading on J//30O phosphate buffers in relation to 
Pa IS summarized E D Waller 

The action of ovarian hormones on the uterine muscle 
measured in vivo and in vitro J hf, Robson J 
Phyttel 85. 145 58(1933). d C A 29, 8101* —In most 
of the expts the reactivity to oxytocin was the same lor 
the uterine muscle in the intact animal and for the muscle 
suspended in physiol soln The results obtained with the 
longitudinal muscle in vttro offer an accurate indication of 
the state of the uterus in sifu Estrui increases the 
rhjthmie activity both tn rtira and in ntu, but the m- 
hibitory action of a luteal hormone on the spontaneous 
contractions is only observed in the mtact animal 

E. D Waller 

Separation of the pubic bones following the edministra- 
tion of estrogens to mate mice Harold Durrons J 
Pkysul 85, 159-61(1935) — Diminution in size and 
sepn of the pubic bones was found in castrated and non- 
castrated mate mice and in noncastrated female mice 
following the prolonged administration of estnn and 
equilm C D. Walter 

The eflect of food and of exbausbon on the pituitary, 
thyroid, adrenal and thymus glands of the rat Dorothy 
n Andersen J. Phystol 85, 162 7(1935) E. D W 

The carbohydrate metaboLsin of intestine mu^e. 
B N Prasad J Phystol 85. 239-18(1935) —The colon 
of the cat and the ileum of the rabbit were used in this 
study Isolated intestine muscle contains about 0 25% 
of carbohydrate available (or glucolysis In the presence 
of 0] the isolated muscle oxidizes about 1 mg carbo- 
h>drate per g per hr In the presence of glucose it pro- 
duces cxmsiderable quantities of lactic aod IxuJb wider 
aerobic and anaerobic conditions Ka lodoacctate (I— 
10,000) inhibits glucolysis of glucose in Ringer soln in 
contact with the intestine muscle Periodic elcc stmiiila- 
tion increases the glucolysis about 12% The mechanical 
activity of mtestine muscle under anaerobic conditions ' 
JhtJ 249-66 — Aspbyiial arrest of the mech movements 
of intestine muscle is not due to accumulation of acid but lo 
exhaustion of its labile carbohydrate store "rhe mech 
expts confirm the biochtm finduigs that the mtestine 
muscle has only a small reserve of available carbohydrate 
Intestine muscle probably uses a mixed fuel of carbo- 
hydrate and noncarbohydrate material in acrolnosis Its 
activity IS maintained best when it is supplied with both 
glucose and Or lodoacetic acid-poisooed intestine muscle 
has a very limited activity under anacrobiosts This 
suggests a small phosphagen content. E D Walter 

The chemical transmitter of the sympathebe nerve to the 
uterus M. A F Sherd /. Pkistol 85, 298-308 
(1035), ct C A 29, 4437* * —After injection of eserine, 
acetylcholine or some allied substance can be detected in 
the blood m the utenne vein of the female dog The 


conen. is increased by stimulation of the hypogastric 
' nerve Esenne increases the contraction of the uterus 
produced by stimulation of the hypogastnc nerves Con- 
clusion. Acetylcholine acts as a cbem transmitter of 
this effect of the hypogastric nerve on the utenne muscle 
Since the motor elTect is not paralyzed by nicotine, the 
nerves concerned are probably postganglionic 

C D Walter 

The response of the chemical receptors of the carobd 
: sinus to the tension of carbon dioxide m the arterial blood 
In the cat Adh Samaan and G Stella. J Phynol 85, 
309-19{m3), d. C A. 29. 0932*, 8149'— At tensions 
of COf in the arlerial blood at or below 32-35 mm of Hg 
the receptors are at rest Above that level they begin to 
discharge, and the intensity of the latter is the greater the 
higher the tension of CO». The response to variations 
of COj tension in the arterial blood is very prompt 

L D Walter 

' The blood flow through the skeletal muscle m relabon 
to its contraction G Anrep and E v. Saalfeld J. 
Piystol 85 , 375-09(1935).— Potent vasodilator sub- 
stances appear in the venous blood emerging from a con- 
tracting muscle These substances are stable in blood for 
at least half an hr. They are produced and released from 
the muscle during its contraction t D Walter 

Appearance of histamine m the venous blood during 
. muscular contraction G V. Anrep and G S Barsoum 
J. Physiol. 85, 409-20(1935), cl preceding absti and 
C. A. 29, ECV12' ' — No difference was found between the 
histamine conen of the arterial blood and that of the 
venous blood emerguig from a resting skeletal muscle 
UTien the Wood supply to the muscle was diminished the 
histamine conen of the venous blood rose above that of the 
arterial blood Muscular contraction is aceompasued by 
an increase of the histamine coocn m the venous blood 
> and of the total excess of histamine m the blood emerg- 
ing from the active muscle The excess histamine u 
greater the stronger the contraction of the muscle and the 
longer its duration E D> Walter 

The alleged occunenee of “Krampfstoffe" is acetone 
extracts of mammahas brain Enc Holmes, 7. Physiol 
85. 400-8(1935).— The effects of the intravenous injee 
tion into animals of the material obtained from the fresh 
brains of animats, killed during convulsions, by acetone 
’ extn , observed by Kroll (Z ges Nturol Psyckut 143, 
“80. 146, 208, 147, 310(1933)), and attributed by him 
lo the presence of a substance affecting the central nervous 
system, are not due to any such effects, but are the result 
of a depressant action of the matenal on the heart 

n D Walter 

Assimilation of Iron m the course of embryonic develop- 
ment of cbicken Anna. Szejnmaa-Rozenberg Ada 
■ Biol Exptl 8, 32-44(1933) (French summary).— The 
abs increase of Fe assimilation m the total chicken embryo 
has two max in the daily curve, viz , on the 12th and IStli 
days, and one min between the 15lh and lOlh days of 
deyeipfx^at la fie htUer peost assixoilaiicia of Fe is 
completely inhibited This inhibition coincides with 
intensive incrca.se of dry substance and albuminous sub- 
stances The ratio of Fc content of the body of the 
embryo to that of the membrane shifts continuously in 
favor of the body of the embryo The percentage content 
of Fe in the liver is approx equal to that of the total 
embryo In the whole hatching period about 96% of Fe 
present m the egg is assimilated J. Wicrtelak 

C— PATHOLOGY 

H GIDEON WELLS 

Duodothyronine and the thyroid gland I Snapper 
Nederland Ti’dschr Ceneeskunde 79, IV, 5711-12(I93o) ; 

cf C A 29,5161* — The injection of iodized horse serum 

into rabbits leads to the formation of antibodies which 
ppt any iodized serum protein This pptn is prevented 
by the addn of duodotyrosme and by thjfroxinc, but 
not by duodothyronine in spite of its very close chem 
relatfonship R Bcutner 

Role of pressor substances m arterial hypertension 
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R. B. Capps, E. B. Ferris, F. 11. L. Taylor and Soma 
Weiss. Arch. /n/ernaUred. 56,80-l-7f.(1033).— TheuriM 
of patients with hypertension does not contain incteasea 
amts, of pressor substances, nor is the response of test 
animals diilerent to cxts of urine from nonnal and hyper- 
tensive patients Acetone estn of urine was not a satis- 
factory method of removing pressor substances, the 
acetone fraction contained more pressor substance and 
less depressor than the CtOH fraction The pressor 
substance is not adrenaline or pituitary, it is a water- 
sol substance which acts centrally rather than upon the 
peripheral nerve endings or on the vascular s>siem The 
methods of extg the pressor substance are loo inaccurate 
to permit of observing dilTercnces unless they are large 
J B Brown 

Effect of low-catonc diets and resultant loss in weight 
on plasma cholesterol in the obese CliarUs A I'omdexter 
and Maurice Brugcr Arch Internal Afed 56, 8S-I 00 
(193S) — "Tlie cholesterol content of the plasma in un- 
complicated obesity and in obesity voinpbcated by 
metabolic, arthritic or mdoenne disease is not altered 
primarily by reduction in wt with a low-calonc diet ” 
Jn some obese patients the rfgimc of low-caloric diets 
causes a definite increase in plasma cholesterol for several 
weeLs, this effect being explained as the well recogmied 
starvation effect, a common observation m man and 
animals J B Brown 

Interpretation of abnormal dextrose-tolerance eurres 
occurring in toxemia In terms of liver function S Soskin. 
M. D Allweiss and I A Mirsky Arch Internal iled. 
56, 027-3-1(1032) —The results of intravenous adnilntsira- 
tion of diphtheria toxin m normal dogs caused a definitely 
abnormal prolongation of the dextrose-tolerance curve 
In depanerealued dogs the diabetes became more severe 
The town affects the liver, not the pancreas, by interfering 
with the mechanism by which the liver decreases its supply 
of blood sugar in response to an Influx of exogenous sugar 
J n Brown 

Hyperglucemla and glueosunt asseefated with disease 
of the biliary tract Herman Lande and Herbert Polhck 
/freh. Internal Med. 56, 1CI07-110S(103'>) —In exptl. 
studies on the liver as a blood -sugar-rcgulatuig mechanism 
there was a direct correlation between the disturbance of 
carbohydrate metabolism and the degree of imp-unnent 
of liver function Restoration of normal liver function by 
biliary drainage resulted in disappearance of diabetic 
symptoms J B Brown 

Idiopathic steatorrhea James F Weir and Mildred 
Adams. ^IrrA Internal Med 56, 1109-10(1035) — Data 
are presented on a metabolic study of a ease of nontropical 
sprue with stralorrliea Loss of fat m the stools cor- 
responded to that reported by others, a low fat tolerance 
was shown. A low fat intake reduced the frequency of the 
stools with symptomatic relief. In spite of an abnonnolly 
high loss of N in the feces, the patient was able to store 
N on n lugh N intake wiih simultaneous increase m serum 
protein. J n Brown 

Cancer as a problem of metabolism. Howard H Beard. 
Arch Internal Med 56, 1143-70(1035). — A review and 
discussion J n Brown 

Carbohydrate tolerance and Intestiaal flora I A 
clmlcal study based on sixty cases. T L Alihauscn, 
J.B Gunmsnn.M.S MarshallandS J. .Shipman Areh 
Internal Med. 56, 1203 80(1935).— A climeat study of 
cases with carbohydrate intolerance shows no corrclatioti 
between this condiiion and the intestinal ffura 

J. n. Brown 

Obesity: Etiology and metabolism C. G Lambie 
BtU Med. J . 1935, II, 8S5-9 —An abridged report of a 
l«tUTc. J.B. Brown 

Hypoglucemia In the neuroses. M. S Jones. Bnl. 
Med J. 1935, If, 9-15-G —Three cases of hypoglucrinia 
of different origins are presented and discusstd tn relation 
to functional nervous disorders J. B. Brown 

A study of gastric pepsin In various diseases Clinton 
Charles A. Flood. J. Chn. Intesli[aJioH 
M, <93-<(19T>). — The peptic activity of the gastric 


1 contents nftcr standard test me.als was detd by the 
method of Anson and Mirsky (C. A. 27, 117). A high 
degree of correlation was observed between pepsin and 
IICI, but there were numerous exceptions. Patients 
with duodenal ulcer secreted more pepsin than patients 
without ulcer Pepsm detn in carcinoma of the stomach 
was of little value m prognosis In pernicious anemia the 
pepsin secretion was diminished J. B. Brown 

f The effect of splanchnic nerve resection and sympathetic 

ganglionectomy in a case of paroxysmal hemoglobinuria 
A Carlton Frnstene and W James Gardner J Citn, 
InveslicaltoH 14, 709-805(1035) —In a patient with par- 
oxysmal hcmoglobmuna, hemoglobinuria could be pro- 
duced at will by the application of lec packs from the feet 
lo the level of the anterior superior spine of tlie ilium or 
ensifonn cartihgc, this effect di-appcaring with spinal 
anesthesu Apparently the sympathetic nervous sysjcm 
3 played a significant role in the attacks of heinoglobiouria. 

J. B. Brown 

The relabonshJp of the blood glucose to the concentration 
of lactose in the milk of lactating diabetic women. Fdward 
Tolstoi J Chn Inieslt[alte>t 14, 81)3-0(1935).-— In a 
study of S lactating diabetic women it was shown that the 
conen of lactose in the milk was remarkably const , de- 
spite marked elevation or depression of the glucose level 
^ of the blooil J B. Brown 

Dietary protein in hemorrhagic Bnght's disease II. 
The effect of diet on serum proteins, proteinuria and 
tissue proteins F Ikiiry Kciitmann, Samuel II Bassett, 
Geraldine H Julian, Clara H I’nscnt and Helen E Van 
Alstine J. Cltn Inteslitalton 14, 871 8.8(1935), cf. 
C A 27, 130— The proicin halancts of 3 patients with 
degenerative Bright’s disease with proteinuria and 
hypoprotcinemia were me-isiired by siiprnniposing on a 
i Insat diet different proteins or more calories as carbo- 
hydrate or fat When the ealonc and protein needs were 
met all patients stored hrge amts of protein, indicating 
previous tissiK protein depletion. In one patient bn a 
protein intake of 0 8 g per kg duly when the caloric 
Intake was !'/i tunes the basal requirement, some protein 
was stored, this was mereused by merensing the calorie 
intake to iwkc the basal Small supplementary feedings 
. of egg white ond senim proteins were more efficient than 
® large Lactalbunnn and livir protein wire utilized equally 
well on the 50- or I OO-g level Increase of protein intake 
incrcascsl the albuminuria, this was due perhaps to a 
higher scnini protein level or to increased blood flow 
lliTougli the kidney In 2 patients the intensity of the 
renal disease remained the same with increased protein 
intake. In the 8rd case the lesion improved. 

J B. Browri 

7 Studies on the anerma of pellagra. Tom D Spies and 
A.B Chinn. J Chn /mribca/ioii 14, 911-4(1035) ; cf. 
C A 29. 1S72* — The peripheral blood findings of anemia 
were found to occur m of 30 '’alcoholic” pellagrins 
J. B Brown 

The experimental production of cholesterosis of the 
gall bladder with observations on the cholesterol absorp- 
tive properties of the gall-bladder wall Louis hf. Rous- 
- sclol and Louis Bauman Surtery, Gynecol, and OLs/ft 
^ 61, 5S'»-90(I935).' — Wlien 0 2^o solns of cholesterol in 
4% bile salts ore placed m the gall bladder of the dog, 
llie ducts of which have been so hgated as to render them 
leakproof, about 50''o of the lipide disappeartd iq 24 
hrs A pathol. lesion appeared which rcsimbled human 
cholesterosis Cholistcrol esters increased There wms 
no apparent increase in the cholesterol content of the 
bladder wall Under such conditions cholesterol was ap- 
9 parently absorbed J. B. Brown 

Study of blood globulin with respect to its complement 
activity. Maurice Doladilhc Compi rend 201, CSf^po 
(1935). — CO| ppts from fresh senim dild. with H,0 
globulins (I) contg the niidpiecL of complement while the 
endpiece is left m soln If a stream of CO, is passed 
through a physiol salt soln of I, proteins (11) arc pptd 
winch arc iRsol in 11,0 or physiol s.aU soln The proteins 
remaining m soln. (Ill) contain the midpiece. tVhen 
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obtained from swine serum II contains 0 S03C and III 1 
0 0782 parts per 100 of P. Racliel Drown 

SjiiOTial fluid in chronic arthritis Douglas II. Collins 
J Slalt Med 43, 0o2 7(1035) —Pathological ezamn of 
synovial fluid in chronic arthritis should include the detn 
of sugar which will be lowered with bacterial coniamina- 
tion, total protein which is high with high cellular content, 
total cell count, and percentage of polymorphonnclcar 
leucocytes which vary with the type of arthritis ^ 

Rachel Brown * 

Further evidence for the presence of a toxic factor in 
pernicious anemia G D WaWerhn and H. D. Bruner. 
Science 82, 494-5(1035) — The urines of 8 pcnncious- 
anemia patients when injected intraniuscutarlyintopigeoDS 
in amts of 0 1 to 1 5 cc per 100 g induced a decrease m 
the reticulocyte count to an av of 2% Normal counts 
were never less than 5^ These unnes heated at 100* for 
2 hrs lost this property After the pnmary decrease in 3 
reticulocytes, most of the surviving pigeons showed a 
subsequent reticulocytosis This effect was partially 
retained by the heated urines The unhealed unnes were 
toxic for pigeons Normal heated or unheateil unnes and 
the unnes from 2 treated perucious anemia patients 
gave no evidence of the tosic reticulocyie-dccreasing 
substance Rachel Drown 

A chemical reachon characteristic of formalia treated 
tftM GciWix Compt twd sot biol. 4 

313-16(1935) —The anatoxins obtained by treating fil- 
tered tetanus and diphtheria toxins with a Lttic HCHO 
seem to have an oxidizing action, or at least upon addo 
of the Na salt of H acid (l-ammo-S-bydroxynaphthalene- 
3,6>disulfomc acid) and boiling a dark red color develops 
similar to that produced by the action of HjOi on II acid 
The original toxins have a reducing action and do not give 
the red color DU NH«OH and peptone solo to whKh a < 
little HCHO has been added also give the eolor reaction ’ 
snth H acid; hence the effect is probably due to nonspecific 
substances in the anatozio solns. L 13 Gdson 

Liberation of histamine •like substances In intestinal 
infarcts G Ungar, X J Contiades and R G Palmer. 
Campl tend soc biel 130, 320-8(1935), ef. C. A 29, 
6649* —Emboli were produced by injectiog a suspension 
of lycopodium into a branch of the mesencenc artery of 
the cbloraloscd atropmiaed dog A histamine-like sub* « 
stance was liberated in the blo^ which caused increased 
gastric secretion when the blood was transfused into 
another dog by the method previously described AgNO,, 
injected in the same way, produced a similar effect by its 
irritating action without formation of emboli Liberation 
of histamine like substances by exatataon of the penpheia] 
portion of the splanchnic nerve Hemorr^gie lesions of 
the intestme produced by the intraarterial ui{ection of 
histamine G Ungar, X J Contiades and A Grossiord f 
Ibid 323-30 — Elec excitation of the nerve produced 
hemorrhagic lesions of the intestine (cf Reilly, et at , 
Ann med 37,339(1935)) Injection of histamine into an 
intestinal artery produced the same lesions, hence the 
nerve must have secreted histamine That this was the 
case was proved by cross-circulation expts latervenbon 
of a ceuTO-humoral process, mvolving histamine. In the 
pathogenesis of pulmonary infarcts G Ungar, A - 
Gtossiord and J Bnneourt Ibid 632-3 —When pul- 
monary emboli were produced in dogs histamine appeared 
■n the blood Excitation of either the peripheral or central 
portion of the phrenic nerve, in dogs and guinea pigs, 
produced hemorrhagic lesions in the lungs and the ap- 
pearance of histamme in the circulating blood 

L E Gilson 

Regulation of serum protein imbalance by injection 
of blood albumin Ezpenments on animals G. Lefrou 9 
and P Bonnet. Compl rend toe. btol 120, 342-3(1935) 
—Experiments on man Ibtd. 424-7 — In 19 lepers, with 
serum albumin below normal, 10-20 twice-weekly sub- 
cutaneous mjections of 10 cc of 2% blood albumin soln 
produced a slight increase in the albumin content of the 
blood serum and a slight decrease in the globulin content 
L E Gilson 

Ammo acid content ol blood of rabbits infected with 


Tersin type tubercle bacillus E S Panayotopoulo 
Compt. rend, soc hcl 120, 004-5(1935).— Three weeks 
•Iter the beginning of (he infection the blood ammo acids, 
detd after fasting for 18 hrs , reached 9 5-9 8 mg. % 
(normal IS 6-7 mg %). L E. Gilson 

(Increase in] the tyrosine index of the serum poly- 
peptides in rabbits infected with Yersin type tubercle 
baciUos E. S Panayotojxjulo Compi. rend toe. btol 
120. 695-6(1915) L. E. GDson 

Excessive dental calculus formation. Joseph N. 
Finni and Jacques S Gottlieb Dental Comos 77, 
1173-6(1935) —Calculi which enveloped the crowns of 
the lower teeth contained CaCOi, Ca oxalate and phos- 
phate, and mucin Josephs Hepburn 

Metabolism of damaged tissue Hermann Dmckrey. 
NetaniitsseKScka/Ccn 23, 796-9(1935) — A revitw dealing 
especuUy with the metabolism of cancer tissue and its 
analogy to that of mechanically damaged tissue 

B J C van der Hoeven 

Report of chemistry section. B C Aston New Zea- 
land Dept. Agr , Ann. Kept 1934-35, OfV-5, cf C A 
29, 6306* Sutk subnets in sheep — The livers and blood 
of affected animals were not deficient in Cu Healthy 
sheep drenched daily with 1 fluid oz of a 1% soln of 
CuSO, for 3 months without access to Fe compds lost 
condition and became very bush-sick. In some cases 
bush sickness was temporanly cured by admimstration of 
As The At content oj prats from pastures in bush-sick 
and iQ healthy areas showed the same range, 0 I-O 7 
p p. m All evidence points to Fe deficiency as the cause 
of bush sickness Pom^j grass contained total reducing 
substances (as glucose) 4-5, total hemtcellulose 13 24, 
ceUnlose (Cross and Bevan) 37^1 and lignm 17-19% 
The dry matter of the green leaves and the succulent bases 
contained 10 and 5% protein, resp Renal ecUvlt —A 
sheep renal calculus from Kinkopuni consisted pnnnpally 
of Ca phosphate, SiOi, uric acid and pigment Renal 
calculi from a cow at Mocrewa were composed chiefly of 
Mg NIL phosphate, fat end pigment; another contained 
SiCA, Ca(20t, cystine and Ca phosphate. Dtslruetor ask 
from Auckland contained 18% total CaO (of which about 
9% was CaCOi) and about 1% each of HiO sol EiO 
and total P,Oi The them, compn. of totlt from hltorai 
lands in New Zealand is briefly discussed. K D J 
Biochemistry of burns lU CUonne and nitrogen In 
the blood F Rabbom Biocfitm Icrop sper. 22, 535-46 
(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 1875'.— Burns cause in rabbits a 
continuous decrease of the Cl in the blood, which becomes 
more accentuated toward death The blood N shows a 
corresponding continuous increase The administration 
of hypotonic NaCl soln does not influence the decrease of 
Mood O A. E. Meyer 

Edema and Imidazoles M Loeper, E Bioy, hi. Per- 
rault and A. Varay Frtsse mid 43, 697-9(1935) 
rdernatous fluids are frequently rich m imidazoles. They 
are formed by breakdown of tissue, especially of the liver 
and the kidneys A B hleyer 

Bromine In the blood C. I Urechu and Retezeanu 
Frtsse mid. 43, 701-3(1935) —The Br level in the blood 
has been studied in a large no of affections A decrease 
was observed only in manic-depressive psjehoses 

A E Meyer 

Isoglueemic curves is obesity Pedro R Landabure 
and Jos4 A Pdngaro. Semana med (Buenos Aires) 
I93S, n, 1293-8.— Whde some obese persons show a 
diab^ic glucose curve after admimstration of sugar, others 
develop little or no hypergluccmia followed by prompt 
return to normal or even lower levels Such curves occur 
especially in young persons with endocrine disturbances 
They represent a latent hypennsulmism A E M 
The acutol retebon and the buffering power of necrotic 
bssne. Giovanni Baldassi SperimentaJe 89, 330-47 
(1935). — Rabbit kidneys rendered necrotic by ligation 
of the artery and necrotic skm from guinea pigs and rats 
(by bacteria and viper toxins) have a buffer system, 
carbonate CO» The alky, can be detd only after re- 
moval ol the COt, which shifts the pn beyond 8 The 
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alk. rtacUon of necrotic tissue its frequent 

calcification. A. K. Me>er 

The influence of lieer and spleen medication on de- 
Telopment of tar cancer fa the mouse. G 1'. De Gaetom 
and C I'anebianco. St^t»n\r>tU\le Sn, "ItH-lfidttS.*). — 
The <k\tt.'piuent of inslicnancy i« ncctlcratcil l*> nieclica- 
t ton mill spleen or li\rr eillier l'\ mouth or sulKSitineottsly 
K Meyer 

Esperimental studies on gastrogenic anemias In dogs 
111. Renew of certain eiperimental findings S\-end 
IVIti. .\xrl S OliKcn nud D.nid Itciggild /Icti ifrJ 
Scami 87, 14 .^(llX'o) — .\fter surgical renio\-nl of dil- 
ferent portions of the \cntrKulum and duodenum S dif- 
(erenl types of anemia appear* (1) liyTochromalous ctm- 
dition with a iH'heylhemic lc«deni.y* alter the eslirjvuion 
of the pylorus and of ihe Itniuner gland region in the 
duMKnuiu, t-) simple but se\Tre anemn, doeloping 
wilh great rapulily and tenerally ending In de'ith, alter 
the extiri'ation of the eiiiire \iiitnciiluni and Ilrunner 
gland nt.ion. and to) simple but estcnsi\T siattonniy 
anemu after ihc eMin'ot'oii either of the fundus or ol 
Ihc fundus and of Ihe enure diUHlentim In no instance 
was n hypir\hn'iimious n>ndiHon, megahxytOMS or 
leueopenn noted The anemns were due to the Ws ol a 
spccitic ontuneniio function which is made up ol 2 eeun- 
ponents ta hemoglobin and an ery throcj te-fonning func- 
tion) with defimic regions of K'caliration In all d tyi'es 
of anenui the dogs numfested a more or less ( n'mninctd 
relation lo Ti but not to ventrnle or liter ptepns Tlic 
rehtion of these anemia tyTcs to pernicious anemia is 
discussetl In one <log a condition aetuiUt deteUsped 
whiih htsatery eloge resembhnee to liumait j'entKious 
anemu and wUl be descnbetl in a subsequent ivijkt 

S hforgulis 

Rffect of cations on the fennentuig ahilit; of tumor cells. 
V. ^leium and magnesium. 1. A. La«i\ittVi and O. 
Ro-semlnl. JfiofJkfM. Z 281. S'’5-101{l*'a5> —Neither 
nor Mr aflevts anaerobic fermentation h\ rat implanta- 
tion tumors under conditions under which K causes an 
increase. S. Morgulis 

Partitioning «f the phosphorus fractions la blood Plasma 
of sarcomatous chickens. 1 . 1'emimalli and G ScWidt. 
RiofAeri. Z. 2S2, <0-73(1031^) — Tumor-beaiins chkUttts 
liaxe a SO^c higher total P content H plvsma than normal 
chivks (IRJ and ll fl mg *f). The bpoid P and acid-sol 
P are likewise 24 and higher (S* and 0 mg. 

5 5 and 4 5 iur resp ) A pfotem P occurs m the 
plasma of the vitciunatous but not of the noninl elmkens. 
The origin of tins Pcompil is not known, luit it maveome 
from the tnmer. S Morguhs 

Sea function In relabon to the water content, espedallj’ 
in diabetes insipidus. Liitgi Iteltnimetii fHd. .Irttcfcgie 
16, Stl-xVlin,;.'.). — Tile «es hormone exerts a defimlely 
antidmrellc action In a patient with an acquired dinbete< 
insipidus of liietw origin the diuresis shrank from l2.rtX) 
to KX' ce. m 21 hrs on the administration cd f^Kiilin 
Searral other smuhr cspettences are eileil Jwnce, Iiow- 
ewr, It has l>een found that patients which are refractory 
to treatment with pitmlnn are likewLse refractory to the 
action of the sex horaicine, it is suggested that the litter 
exerts its antidiiiretic eflesl reflexly through its action on 

luochemlcal InTcshgations on the summer eneephshtis 
la Jipan. S. NsVa, N, Okimnira and O. Kakihara 

/wilt '4j./tTcuJaignjlH-Z<is}Jii 27, 14‘>v.iiiJ(I(i.;4) Jiio- 

chemwal stiuly was made upon Sll cases of summer en- 
cephibns In the delirious and eomatous state mwt of 
the patients sJiowetl a mild or high degree of htoixl acwlosas 
»>ut in eonx-alescetice the bhxsl seemesl to tiuhne towani 
alkalosis. This acidoMs was mostly ecimpensatesl Iweanse 
Ihe hlocsl t-a sliowcd no disUnct mhiction. The /“h of 
the spin U tlmd «eemeil to metcasc, i. e., turned more to the 
alVahne side. Most iMtienls showeil slight hnt seldom 
high hxjierglucemia. The albumin of the spimH flaul hi- 
ireaseil sligbllv, but it did not reach the patholiigwal 
limit. The residual nitrogen of the thud greaily increased. 
II .... SHttnira 

1 in water (Rider) H. 
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•■Genenil factors" and "infernal therapy" in cancer 
patients G A. K ion dem Rome XrJahnJ. TnJsehr. 
OfnrrstunJe 79, IV. tiUl'kl.'*) —"General fsitors" 
inGude hhxxl fii alxii-e 7 40. sbghtlv higher bhxxl sugar, 
niarkesllyhicher I holestirol content of the bhxxl and faiUirv 
. of cancer hlixx! lo prixhtce lysis of cancer cilK (rreuiul 

* and Kaminer) The oiilt ihsrapy mentioiud is that of 

rLsclieni using aiitoljnics of spleen. Ixiiiph glands, 
thymus and Ixine marrow of xoung animal', the sncvxs,s 
isdouhiful R. Ikiitnir 

Dimcnfonnone in l4rp;e doses fer the treatment of 
pnmanr rheumatoid arthntis P C Kiupirs Aix/rrlj«</. 

OfnfftkurJe 70. 1\ . .M22 -S.Xl l'.K'..*>) — Dmicnfor- 
niiuie. the t>cnxoa and i-sier of the folluulir honnoiu, 
j was gi\«n to two feiinle piiienis with fur results 

R. Reutner 

Basic narcosis with rcchdone t-j Gows. .\o/cr/jwJ. 
ItjJxrtr trt*Brrjt*iri/e 70, 1\ ..VdT .'miRVl.’)) — Rcctidiine, 
the Na salt of ref-nniylbroTmMlblluiibuuriL acid, wras 
iksesl as a mini anesthetn in the pi ice of nvxrlin in BUS 
^ases R Rculiier 

Meet of theophylline cthylenediamine on experimentally 
induced cardisc infarction in the dog W M I'owlcr, 

* II hi Hutexntx and I>ed M Smiih .Irt4 /r'mmi .Ued 

56. 1212 ‘>ll*Xl5) — Theophxllinc cihyKnctiimime pro- 
motes the dexTh'pmcnt of ihe ivlhicril itixiditiou iii 
caidias mfanlion in the dog J R Rrowrn 

Theophylline in the treatment of disease ef the coronary 
artenes Ffcsl M {hiiiib, lUrliert U Ruhr and \V 1) 
iWl ArrA in'/rrot MrJ 56. 12.V>H<2lilVl.*0. 

j. R Rrown 

. Maadelie add in the treatment of urioatT infections 
*D. M Lysm ami n. M. Dunlop. Pnt McJ.J.mS.U, 
U*X>-7. — Tlie onl ingestion of mindehc acid ns its Na 
salt has pros ed in 1C cases to lx* n x'ahi ible aid m prcHlticing 
nnimy antisepsis. J.R Brown 

Further obsemtions upon the changes in the electro- 
ytes of the unne following the bjechon of parathyroid 
extract. Read Rllsworth tiiul XVm M Niehol'cm. J. 
C7i»». /"retpfi.’Mr* 14. 7(IW3) — .\tier infection of 

6 panitliVTOid ext. to 4 human subjects, the unne liesaine 
more oik , atiemleil bv mcre.'iswl Inotg. pluvplnte, 
bwatlwinaie, Niiaiid K Nil* w.is slightly decreases!. Tw-t» 
theories to account for these changes are proposcil. 

J. B. Brown 

The action of dmitrophenol and insulin on the metabo- 
lism of ethyl alcohol, llcnrv W Newaiim and Windsw 
C. Cutting J. am /arej.‘»pj‘i>'t 14. iMr>-b(Ri35).— 
Cemens of dmiirophcnol one in &-20 imUioti hicreasesl the 
' rale of ak metaMinal bv rat lixyr tissue i» ri.Vo al<out 
JV-IO^. In the alvsence of the liver no increase ccsnirred. 
Insulin and insuhn-frce pancreatic tissue affect the 
oxhIumwioI RlOlt m the absence of hxer tissue; m tbera- 
peiitic doses in man they are capable of increasing ale. 
meialKilism fsohnon of the pniiciplc resixmsjble 

for this, action may yield a usitul necelerator of RtOll 
oiidition in cases of nhaibobsin. J. R. Brown 

g Recollections on asthma with a few suggestions as to 
Its treatment In childhood W. D. Allan, tr/ajpae .Ifrd. 
J. 6, 225-51(1*Vh>). — .\ sthmi m children has Iwen sue. 
cessfully- treateil bv the jidimnistration of male and finiale 
sex hormones to males and fimales, resp. R. R, 
Chemotherapy. The progress ef thirty years and the 
prospect. C II. Browning G.'.wgn? Jt/cd. J, 6, TVaua. 
A\\v. .Vof.-Ciir. 2;y. G.’.Mpae 30, I-U«(l'V?5-.t(R. 

Rachel Brown 

9 Treatment of diabetes mellitus S Vatchcr and M. 
Douglas. J. rrop. .Uof //vg. 3S, 2«>>-Jvi(lfV'2>). In- 
sulin and diets in the treatment of diabetes melhtus. 
JttJ — A highx-ajlHihjdrate, kw-fat diet is 

emploaed and In'Ulm is gixxn in all cases to control the 
Wood-Mirar le\-el. Rachel Broivn 

Synergy of adrenaline and acetylcholine en the pul- 
monary blood vessels in the rabbit. G lUrold Kttinger 
and G. I'dwanl Hall. Qti.t’l, /. Ktf^! i’Aijjisf ‘•a 
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259-(i5(l‘l35) — Acetylcholine u capable of prodocjne 
pcm-oful constnction of the pulmonary blood vessels m 
the rabbit The constncuon depends upon an in itia l tone 
of the blood tes«rtU In the perfu'ed blood Nes'«ls te- 
peated injections of acetjlchdine produce a ronditton 
in which the muscle fails to respond, probably because 
acetvlchohne promotes dilatation foUowms the con* 
stnctioa The sensitivirv may be restored by adrenaline, 
Ba or histamine In the living animal the tone is probably 
mediated by the svmpathetic neracs or by adrenaline 
The hypothesis is offered that major changes in the caliber 
of the pulmonary artery and arterioles of the rabbit are 
brought about through parasympathetic aelivuv. 

Rachel Brown 

Effect of low oxygen pressures on {rog cardtte tissne 
K J Cla r k and G Kmcisepp (hari J Exp‘l Phenol 
25, 2T0-S‘'U'^35) — The lowest O pressure which produces 
any measurable delay in asphyxia of the normal sums is 
5 ram Hg and in the case <k the lodoacetic acid*poisniied 
sinus it IS 10 mm Kormal activity can be maintained m 
both cases by an. O pressure of ffO tnm The eorrespondme 
figures for the auncle and tentncle are somewhat greater 
The effect of O pressure above 0 015 atm is in accord with 
Warburg's formula, but the formula does not appear to 
hold for lower pressures Therelatite effects of asphyxu 
on the different functions of the heart can be cwrelaied 
with differences in metabolic rates Rachel Ilrcnm 

Phaxmaeolo^ of physostigmine Charles R Lincgar, 
Janies M Dille and Theodore Koppanjn Setrvu 82, 
4''7Utl33) — In cxptl animals in which the penpheral 
vagus was rendered nonresponsite to weak faradtcstcmula* 
tion by barbiturates or nicotine salicylate, 3 mm alter 
mtratenous administration of phjsostigmioe salicylate, 
weak stimulation of the tagus produced marked cardiac 
mhibiiim Rachel Brown 

Cobalt salts as prophylacbe and therapeutie antidotes 
IS tyauda poisoning V. M Roshkov, N. S Stepanenko 
and K M Usova J /’Atni/ (U S S R ) 1». 5S2-4 
(1Q35) —Co salts, like Co(NO,)„ CoCb, CoSO., produce 
a prophjlaetie and therapeutic effect on while mice poi* 
soned bv NaCK The mortality rale sinks from S3 
to 7-11% II Cohen 

Methemoglobm bonders as anbdotes is fioonde 
poisoning O. C Vinogradova and V. M Rozhkov /. 
i’Ajnel lU S S R ) 19, SSS-CflKSS).— Thesubcutaneous 
injection of KsNOi into white mice poisoned by fluondes 
causes a drop in the death rate from S2% (control) to 
2C% The methemoglobm produced by I he NaNOi 
unites with the ffuonde, lowering the coocn of the hitter 
in the blood H Cohen 

The role of fats and Lpms in the blood daring the 
ahsoipbon of some indifferent sarcobes A I BmsSov* 
skaya J Ph}sial (U S S R ) 19, 5S7-03(1935) — 
The cxpls were performed on dogs and rabbits The 
amt of fats and lipins in the blood does not inffueoce the 
absorption of benicne or beniine by the biratbing organs 
CostrsTy lt> lie prrrvlbag new, a &e! nek la fats rJsev 
not affect the conen of benzene or benzine in the Mood 
If Cohen 

Acbon of solfurous add on the hactenadal capacity of 
blood H Cremer Z Vnlrrtuth Ltbrnsm 70, 315-17 
(IttSS) — A long<onUnued addn of very small amts td 
IfiSO, low^s strongly the bactericiiial power of rabbit 
blood to staphylococci F. L Ihinlap 

Fixabon and elimmabon of ascorbic acid A. Gimud, 

R Chuc, R Ratsimamanga and C. P Leblonde Cem/if 
rend soc biol 120, S30-3(193S) —When .'iO mg ascorbic 
acid (I) was injected intrai enously into guinea pigs al- 
ready well stocked with I much was excreted in the inme 
during the next 2 hrs and tery little thereafter The 1 0 
content of the kidneys rose to 10 times normal in a few 
min. after the injection and then declined rapidly, begin- 
ning less than a half hr later. The 1 contests cl the 
liver and adrenals showed a rapid nselorShrs then a slow 
decrease No significant change in muscle I was found 
L E Gilson 

Blood changes prodneed by subcutaneous Injecbons of 
glncose G Delrue and P. Hollebcke. Cowpl rend soc 


^ (tnf. 120, 529-30(11135) — Whoi rabbits rrcaved daffy 
subcutaneous injections of 300 cc. td 10% glucose sohi. they 
died after • few days Changes tn blood compn. observed 
were sws^ilar to those in nephritis with N titention imd 
w c ie probably the result of the anuna provoked by the 
glucose injections. L E. Gffson 

Effects of repeated injecboss ef glncose on the muscle 
glycogen of normal frogs A Moschmi Compi. rend 
J iof bud. 120, .'■>31-3(1905).— The injection ^ 1-2 cc. of 
25% glucose soln daily under the skm or mto the lymph 
sac cansed a rapid increa-se in muscle gljxogcn (max 
6bser\cd2 50%) Effectsof repeated injecbons ef glncose 
on the muscle glycogen of frogs tmder different ezpen- 
inental eosdibons /M. 533-5 — Injections similar to the 
abose increased muscle glycogen, though to a smaller 
degree, in pancrcatectoraized frogs. In the muscles of the 
leg. glycogen increased as usual when the sciatic nerve 
3 had been reccnilv cut, but if the nerve had been tut long 
enough for tissue degeneration to take place (."-5 weeks) 
there was Lttle or no increase m glvcogen foUowmg the 
glucose noections L. E Gilson 

Effects of thyrostimuha on the histological appearance 
of the endocrine glands B Ciedosx. tempi rend sec 
5iaI 120, 555-6(1935) —Guinea pigs were used Hyper- 
emia and other endener* of stannlation of the thyroid, 
hypophysis and adrenals were noted In the omnes 
* oiogenesis was suppressed and numerous fcJIicular cysts 
were formed Effects of vitamins A and C on the histo- 
logical appearance ef the endocrine glands IHd 557-9 — 
Rabbits were used Both niamins zneremsed the aennty 
of the ovanes. adrtsials and anterior hvpopbysis la the 
case of the thyroid A seemed to arrest, while C sinmilated, 
hormone production L E Gffson 

Effects of picrotosa nn the reflex excitibility of the 
$ Ifrog) medulla H Schneier and C. Pervhtnasn 
Comfd rend see. ho! 120.023-6(1035). L. E. G 
Effects of the eoatmoons isjecbon of adreBaSse on 
blood w«a. cholesterol and calcium A. Baudoum, H 
Bdnard, Y. Lewta and J Sallct Cnmpt rend, sot he! 
I20.(i29-3l(l'i35), cf C . 4 . 29, 551G»— Doga were used 
as before Eien when the adrenaline was injected in 
large doses there was no significant change m blood urea, 

. cholesterol or Ca L. E. Gffsoa 

Antagonism of crysgemn and 2,4-dimtruphenol A. 
Leuber and G Bimard. Cempt rend soe hoi 120, 
650-1(1935) —Pigeons were picn 10 mg /kg dmttro* 
phenol and 170-250 mg /kg cryogtiun (phenj Iscinij 
carbazide) at the same time The temp nse was about 1 
less ihjti that produced by the same dose of dinitrophoiol 
alone. L. E Gilson 

Farther experiments with lipides consideTed from the 
7 viewpoint of a theory of the phannacodynamie actions of 
the "itf t> and alkaline earth metal ions Jakob Wajrcr. 
Centpi rend soc. hoi 120, 707-9(1935) , d C A. 29, 
4229*,— la the system aq iso-kmNHrteanut oU-olac 
acid the interfacial tension, deld. as in previous work, u 
n 6 dynes The addn of Naa and KQ to 0 1 -V conen 
decreases the interfacial tension to 7 S and R 0 dynes, resp , 
while CaCig, 0 1 ,V, increases it to HdJ dynes Re- 
marks on the above paper L. Eapicque Ibid 709-10 
L E. Gffson 

Hemolysis by x-rays and effect of cholesterol B S 
Lesm and C, PiSault. Cempt rend. see. hoi. 120. 
712-14(1935) —The resistance of dfl guinea-pig blood 
to hemolysis by x-rays was much greater if the animal had 
recetied an intramuscular injection of 3 cc of a 4% «oln 
of cholesterol m olive oil 2-10 days before tlie blood sample 
was taken L. E Gilson 

Phanajcelogieal reactioas of the cerebral blood vessels. 
J J Bouckaerl and F. Jourdan Cempt rend see. he! 
120,T'»0-2(1935) — Discnssion Twenty-three relerences. 

L. E Gilson 

Changes In arterial preasnie produced hy repeated 
faiiecbons of streptoeoeens toxin m dogs E Dicker 

Coiiipi.rfwf sec he! 120, 793-5(1935) -yDaily injections 

cansd an merea.se m blood pressure, an irregular increase 
m axotonia, and albuminuria The effects were much like 
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those obsenrf m human eases of searlatina and inleeted 1 and the someahat lower eSectiveness of IV is eaplained by 
, _,.,u L. E Gilson the stenc shielding which is exerted upon tlie strongly 

Effect of Congo red on bleeding time W. de Weerdt polar lactone group by the -OCH, group mo-position to 
and W. van Hccke. Compi tend see. btol. 120, 79WJ it. Steric shielding likewise occurs in in by the -CH| 
(19351 — In rabbits the intra\enous injection of 0 5 group In o-posilion to the lictonc group. Jurtner ex- 
ec /kc ofal^soln of Congo red m distd water caused amples shown arc the six isomeric dihjdroxybcnxoic 
a 23%' decrease m bleeding time It the Congo red was acids in then- retarding action upon the > cast fermuitauon 
di."sohedin0 9%NaClsoln instead of distd w^atw rthad 
o effect on bleeding * - 


L E GiUon 

Absorpbon of bilirubin, Bengal rose and tetrabromo- 
sulfonephthalein by the brer M Royer Ret toe 
otieHUna btol 11, 452-8(1035), Contpi rend toe btol 
120, S(»-12(1035) — Bilinibin giscs the most satisfactory 
results in the hepatic insufficiency test L E Gilson 
Adrenal cortex therapy in the toxemias of pregnancy 
W llerbrand Deui med H'oeAifAr 61, lGS2-d{lt)35) — 
A revnew of clinical reports bconng on the supposed 
cfficac> of adrenal exts Arthur Grolhnan 


The administration of iron G.II W Lucas and \’.E 
Henderson Can Med Assoc J 34, 53(ip3C). — A 
general review of the efficacy of the administration of Fc 
in large doses and a report of some espls which showed 
that by cooking \cgctablcs in heavy Fc pots, the Fc content 
of vegetables could be increased as much as 10 to 40 times 
This Fe appears to be as available as the Fc in Use vege- 
tables ifacinsclvcs G H.T\’ Lucas 

uLavj ui uuih,..., ........ j New investigations on the antidotism between hydro- 

Phannacology of ergometrme G L Brown and Henry cyanic acid and sodium tetrathionate ^ S Sapicnia Arch, 


Dale Proc Hoy Soc (London) B118, 440-77(11*35) — 

Crgomctnne produces central excitation with general 
sjmpathetic stimulation It exerts merely a trace of 
specific paraljxmg action on motor sympathetic effects, 
produces cjanosis of the cock's comb nit/ioul gangrene, 
and increases body temp in toxic dases Its action on 
artenal pressure vanes with the conditions of anesthesia kg body 
and of the integrity of the brain, a pressor action u * Osmoti 
exerted on tlie spinal cat Its most charactcnstic action, 
and sole action in small doses, is the initiation of a long- 
pcrsistent rhythm of powerful contractions in a uterus 
normally quiescent os m the early pucrpcrium It ap- 
parently has a peripheral action of sympathomimetic type 
on several organs It is less toxic than crgotoxinc, and is 
far more readily absorbed on oral administration 

Joseph S. Ilcpbum 


The relaboa between dlelectnc polanzation and phar- 
macological aebon [of medicinal compounds! K \V 
Uosenmund /tfigetr Chem 48, 701-5(1935) —Tlie fol- 
lowing s>'nthetie lactones were investigated for their an- 
thelmintic action anisole lactone (I), o-, m- and P- 
crcsol ether lactone (II, HI, IV), phenol lactone (y)i 


intern pharmacoJynamte 51, 44-02(1935) — A freshly 
prepd sola of equal vols of Nas&.Oi -i- 5HtO (20 g. %) 
and 10% Ii in 13% Nal (which results m NaiS<Oi 5 3 g. 
% and Nal 12 4 g %) injected mtravcnouslj in dogs and 
rabbits saves animals that have been given 6-6 times the 
1 d ofeyanide. The do«c of the antidote is 11-13 ec./ 
, body wt. P. F Metildi 

Osmotic changes in the muscle in contraction caused by 
veratnne and mcotine F Gentile Arch Hal btol 93, 
190-0(1935) — Tlie faculty of absorbing water is reduced 
A E Mejer 

The rabo dehydroascorbic acid/ascorbie acid in bssues 
after administrabon of thyroxme Einilio Martini and 
Femado Copello. Biochim. lerap sper 22 , 520-35 
(1935) — Repealed treatment vntb th>Toxme produces iti 
the guinea pig a reduction >n ascorbic acid. The do- 


hydroascorbic acid is increased in a liighcr degree. As a 
consequence, the total content of the tissues m vitoniin C 
increased and the quotient shows a large increase. 

A E. Moer 

Treatment of coma caused by barbiturates Ch 
Flandui. J’rtsse mid 43, ^-4(1935).— High doses of 


p-crcsol lactone (VI), th)*niol lactone (VII) and th>*inol str>chmne. blood letting, artificial respiration and odrena- 
ether lactoue (Vlll) Their action upon leeches and line by rectum nre recommended. A. E Meyer 

asearids compared with that of <antonin was greater for 0 Prophylaxis of accidents caused by arseaobenxenes, 


1, II, V, weaker for IV, VI and no action was shown by 
III, VII and vni Their phj s <hcni behavior m relation 
to their medicinal action was investigated and it was found 
that surface tension showed no direct beneficial tnlluence, 
and that surface activity is only an auxiharj* property, 
promoting penetration to the intcnor of the cdb The 
surface tension of HjO is lovicrcd by cquimol «olns 
(conen. 0 0tX175 g. mol per 1 ) as follows V 1 3, 1 3 3, 


U.Rcbaudi Presst mid 43, 899-900(1935).— The addn. 
of gljeocoU, as recommended by Binech (cf. C. 29, 
3731'), i» less reliable than the use of the aminoacids denv ed 
from liver. A. E. Mej er 

The actioo of urine extracts on adrenals and ovanes of 
the rabbit Ma.x Aron. Preste mid. 43, 1044-0(1935) — 
Unne from cancer patients causes tvpical histological 
changes of homogenization in the adrenals. The left 


vi 7 9, IV S 5, III 8 8, II 92J, VII 13 3 and Vlll 15 4% ^ adrenal is removed for biopsy bclore injections are begun 

Svielling expts with casein and gelatm in II.O and Ringer — ■* ■* *’ ■ - . . 

soln., wath and without addn of lactone, also did not 
show any relation to medicinal action, the ^havnor of Uie 
lactones as excitants being the opposite to that of narcotics 
The pemicabilitj of f resli and dried human ov anaa mem- 
branes to mctlijlenc blue and red beet ext was detd ; 
all lactones increased the pcmieabilit) , particularly those 
Mntg. a free OH group. A numen^ relationship was 
found to exist between the influence exerted upon swelling 
and permeability, but no relation between medicinal 
activaty and permeability All lactones promoted gcl- 
sol transformation and retarded sol-gel transfomiation, 
but noticeable differences in their action could not 
found. The effects of alternating polarities at the C atoms 
in the benzene nng, as induced by substituents, and Ihcir 
pt^ible application to a theoretical explanation of the 


and IS compared with the nglit gland after treatment. 
Cancer unne gives a pos. Aschheim-Zondck reaction m 
80% of the cases A. E. Meyer 

Total cinnamem of balsam of Peru and choline cam- 
pborate; a therapeutic synergism. P. Logcais Her 
mlJ 52,125-30(1935) — Cinnamem consists of a mixt of 
bcnz}l emnamate, bcnzjl benzoate and sonic resmotan- 
nins. It is an amber-colored liquid of characteristic odor 
and taste. Sotns. in oil are suitable for therapeutic use 
by injections It causes a considerable augmentation of 
the leucocytes Choline camphorate dissolved m an 
isQtonic «ola of d-caniphor is applied inlrarauscularly. 
It lias a cardiotonic and sympatheticotonic action, causes 
an increase of the crjthrocjtes and mononuclear cells, 
increases the cholesterol m the blood and neutralizes 
bacterial toxins An alternating medication with both 


S! " 


discussed at length. They lead to the conclusion that the 
most active compds arc those possessing complete ad- 
ditive polantj , without any shielding by neighboring polar 
groups Tlie two medicinally active lactones II and IV 
p^css the strongest polarity, ns nil induced charges are 
additive throughout the whole mol , while in the inactive 
III a wakening of the polanty results from supcnmposi- 
tion of opposite charges The most effective compd. is II, 


tuberculosis, in anemias, aslhemas and dwng con- 
valescence. A E. Mej cr 

Action of lachesis venom Gustavo Escobar. Semana 
mfd. (Buenos Aires) 1935, H, 1479-84 —The vnper 
Bothrops (Yarari) and its habits arc described. The 
venom is an odorless, slightly greenisli and opalescent 
liquid of acid reaction and sp gr 1 03-1.05 It is stable 
and of little toxicitj- if taken by mouth. It is inactivated 
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at C5* and contains C&-S0% HiO, besides froteins, fait 1 In obMit one-half of the eases treated with Au salts there 
Cl, phosphate, Ca, Nil. and Mg Light is without in* has been improvement of the hyperlhyroid condition with 
fluence on the dned product but destrois It in soln. The lowering of the basal nietaboliim which persisted e\en 
symptoms of poisoning, ns described, insoKe almost the after the treatment. Tlie salts are best administered 
whole organism .\2%soln of the lenom dissolicsmanjr by frequent small doses intramuscularly S M. 

bacteria The therapeutic dose includes dilna from the A Iheotj of the sensitizsbon to acetylcholine, and the 
Cth decimal and following, up to 30 drops daily It is effect of fluoride In raising the imtabiUty G. Kahlson 
used in cancer treatment and in appendicitis andB Uvnis. Skand Arch /’Ayiiof. 72, 21&-3'1(in35) — 

A B hfeyer „ Acetyktohne acting on muscles of the frog or kcch pre- 
Ergotine in the treatment of some mental diseases ^ vioudy treateil with physostigminc calU forth contrac- 
Antonio Carclli mfj (Iluenos Aires) 1935, II, lions, but in untreated muscles is destroyed within a small 

1571-2 — 1 rgotinc gasc favorable results in hysJencal fraction of a second This explains the laellectii-encss of 
crisis, dclinum, excitation and manias A. E. Meyer small doses of acetykbolmc or the prolongation of its 
Inbavenous animal charcoal In physiological and some action m physostigminized muscles The phenomenon, 
pathological conditions Giovanni bctvaggi Spertmtn- however, cannot be interpreted simply as a case of inhibi- 
late 89, 3Mj-^03(1935) — The charcoal is deposited in the lion of esterase function This would leave open theprob- 
follomng scfiuence spleen, liver, lungs, less in the lymph 1cm why the acetylcholine sensitive gastrocnemius can be 
glands and the bone niarrow There is no sp siimulalion j sensitu^ like the rectus muscle by physostigminc Fur- 
of the retuulo endothelial system. I oci of infection with thermore, the enzyme inhibition by NaF has no effect m 
staphylococcus are surrounded by a “filter" of C particles makmg the leech muscle sensitive to acetylcholine The 

The eliniination tabes place in the liver A E. hteyer inhibition of the esterase activity can at best only cause a 

Observations on the insubs-adienalme treatment by prolongation of the acetylcholine effect, but the increased 
the Clausen method T. Thune Andersen Acta Jiled, sensiliviiy must result from other conditions The 
Scctnd 86, 301-6(1935). — Diabetic patients were treated fluonde inhibition is not complete even m very great 
according to Clausen, hy injecting 0 1 mg adrenaline snth conens and F produces a strong increase in the aeetyl- 
every 5 cc insulin No hypogluccmic symptoms occurred choline sensitivity of the rectus muscle even in such conen 
in the patients so treated, in a considerable proportion * as tn nleo docs not inhibit the esterase. I e , the sensitiv- 
of cases the glucosuria greatly decreased and the fasting ity to acetylcholine may be increased either by F, which 
blood sugar was lower than before the treatment. only partly paralyzes the enzymic action, or by physostig- 

S Morgutis mine, whKh produces complete paralysis. The pharma- 
Biological assay of adrenal cortical preparahoos with cological effect of the fluonde is discussed S M 

the use of white rats and mice G. Widstrdin. Atto Ued Effect of phlorum on the Isolated ladsey and Isolated 
Seetid. 87, 1-13(1935).— Adrenalectomizcd white rats, liter Cinar Lundsgaard Skand Arch Phystcl. 72, 
under controlled conditions and on the third postoperative 205-70(1935) —In a lung kidney prepn complete phion- 
day, when exposed (or d hrs to a temp of +3* show a j am poLsoning was oblamM by a dose of 0 5-1 U mg per g 
fall in body temp In about 05% of the animals this fall kidney The glucolylic power of a kidney poisoned with a 
exceeds 0* Treated with cortical preptis during the moderate dose of phlonzin Is not affected. The conen of 

interval after adrenalectomy the rats on exposure to cold phlontm which completely inhibits the glucose reabsorp- 

either show no lall in temp or the tall depends upon the tion in the kidney is probably less tlian that necessary to 

dose administered Tins reaction has been utilized in prevent estenflcation by muscle pulp or yeast. Severe 

working out a method for assaying the cortical prepn phlorum poisoning of rabbits or tbe adds, of a moderate 

White mice are less suitable for this assaying than rats amt of phlorizin to blood perfused through the liver docs 

S Morgulis not affect Its carbohydrate metabolism S Morgulis 
Polylyxate therapy I K Kazakov. Aetaifrd.Seatid 0 Paraldehyde idiosyncrasy Gilbert Brown Brit J 
87, 33-49(1935) —Tile lysates are products of artificial 13,25-7(11)35).— Prolonged, tleep.uneemseious- 

hydrolyais of different organs with acid or alkali under ness develops in a man aged 20 and weighing 133 lbs 
12-15 atm pressure The organs are obtained from withabloodptessureof 120^8, after the rectal admimstra- 

freshly killed animals These lysates were tested on lODO tion of 4 drachms of paraldehyde in 5 or. of saline soln 

patients The effect of these prepns has been detd from Complete loss of all reflexes developed, assoed with rapid 
the point of vnew of the dispersion state of the colloidal respiration andvery slight fallmhlood pressure Elimma- 
systems of the organism, the metabolism of the nervous live methods Jed to recovery James C Munch 

tissue, the increase in blood immunity and increase of Studies in Ua-azar P. K Guha CaJculln Hfd J 
oxidative processes Basedow patients (700) were treated ' 30, 193-218(1935) — By the Icvulose test normal liver 
with a combination of 5 lyzates (anterior hypophysis, (unction was found in 15 cases of kala-azar before treat- 
parathyroid, adrenal cortex, ovaries and liver) to which ment, and 8 eases after treatment Pos. van den Bcrgb 
brain lipoids and several other lyzates were added Only tests were ditamed in 4 of the 15 untreated cases. Uro- 
m 5% of those treated was there no change^ but in 17% bdimma was ohserv.^ in. all paticnls- Quinauevalent 
there was complete healing, in 50% definite improvement anlimonials proved clinically effective Sixty -eight 
and in 23% some improvement. Results in a number of references James C Munch 

other clinical conditions are recorded S Morgulis Veratnim vlnde in the treatment of eclampsia R. D 

Studies on the physlolopcal chemical action of peat a Bryant Calculla Med, J, 30, 237-42(1935) —In treating 

extract (humin substances) administered perorolly or l27cascso(cclampsiadunnglhelast8yrs .vcratruniexts 

intravenously Rudolf Schmidt BtocArin Z 281,329-32 have ywoved useful, death has not been observed m the 
(1935) — llumm substances can be fed to rablnts with last 50 patients Vcrairone, MgSO, and alkalies ore rv« 
impunity A small part is absorbed Intravenous in- with targe vols of fluid The blood pressure fell to 50 
jection of sterile aq exts from peat is tolerated, »f the mm. systolK and the heart rate to 40 beats per mm 

conen is less than 1%; otherwise they cause death Ernests was observed in many patients Atropine or 

S Morgulis morphine was useful as on antidote Marked variation in 

Hormonal effects on alcohol metabohsm Enk M P. susceptibility was observed Jatres C. Munch 

Wldmark Btockent Z. 282, 79-84(1035). — No definite 9 The treatment of gonorrhea with flavadin H. O 
effect on the metabolism of ale. in dogs has been found Loos Dermatol. Z 72, 149-50(1935) — In treatment ol 
either from thyroxine, pituitnn or adrenaline. Insubn gonorrhea in females, 10 injections of a 2% *0 
activates strongly the ale. metabolism in dogs with aslug- flavadin, an arsenical acridine denv , proved effective 
gish metabolism, which may become doubled within 2tW Siinilar effective responses were observed m invmyem^ts 
min But in dogs with an initially strong ale. metabolism of the cervix and urethra James C Munch 

the insulin injection has no effect. S Morgulis The effects on the rabbit of repeated Urge iatrayeiwus 

Treataient of hyperthyroidism with gold colts. L doses of glucose If E Harding. Cuy > llospiial 

Benito lucrles ! ndoir^nolofie 16. .>'>7-64(m‘>) — RepTi 85 , 372-6(1935) —The intravenous injection of 2)) 
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to 25 cc. of a 50% soln. of glucose m distd. water 4 or 6 
times dady to rabbits, continued until vein damage made 
It impossible, produced severe loss in wt. This resulted 
from dehydration of the tissues and was prevented by oral 
administration of dil. saline soln Similar effects «ere 
observed in connection with intra>enous injection in 
human beings The blood sugar of a rabbit was 141 mg % 
before injection, 6 min after mtrai’enous injection of 23 
cc of 60% glucose, 955 mg %, 110 nun later, 140 mg 
% Four additional doses totaling 92 cc were given on 
the same day, the follomng day the blood sugar was 145 
mg % Of the injected glucose, SO-90% was retained 
* j 6 James C Munch 

The use and abuse of digitalis Arthur G Sulli\an 
J Arkansas Mfd Soc 32, 107-9(1935) 

James C Munch 

Cyclopropane a new gas anesthetic Report of 120 
cases George S Mechling / Oilakoma State Mot 
Assoc. 28, 43(3-9(1935) — Cyclopropane has prosed as 
safe as any inhalation anesthetic The eaplosive range for 
cyclopropane-oxygen extends from 25 vols % cyclo- 
propane plus 75 vols % oxygen to 71 vols cyclopropane 
and 29 vols of O James C. Munch 

Treatment of malaria C D de Langcn and C J 
Storm 5 African iTed J. 9, 077-8(1935) -—See C 4 
29, 0953* James C Munch 

The efficiency of fryparsamide in the second stage of 
sleeping sickness M Bonnet Trap Disease Bull 32, 
17(1935) —Tryparsamide proved dmically effective in 

ISC patients James C hfuncli 

Urotropine intravenously associated with arsentcals 
in the treatment of second- and third-stage sleeping sick- 
ness Lteurade Trap Disease Bull 32, 10(1935) — 
In studies on 12 patients, the mtraveous injection of 20-30 
mg of urotropine per Lg at weekly intenrals, assoed with 
tryparsamiiie treatment, proi ed more effective than tryp* 
arsamide treatment alone James C. Mumh 

Sodium hyposuldte in the treatment of ocular troubles 
due to ttypaaocides Ramgcard Trap. Disease Bull 
32, 19-20(1935). — Iniraienous injection of Na hypo- 
sulfite produced relief in 20 of 20 cases showing ocular 
itliohement after atoxyl or tryparsamide and also in 9 
of 12 patients del elopmg blindness James C Munch 

Action of quinine iodobismuthate on T gambiense 
P. Lassabtiere and A. Feycclon. Trap Disease BuU 33, 
2(1-1(1935) — Intramuscular and subcutaneous injection 
of quinine iodobismuthate to guinea pigs infected with T 
gambiense failed to produce definite prolongation of life. 
This dr^ appears to be a >-aluabIc adjuvant, but is de- 
cidedly inferior m curative action to the arsenical compd 
Janies C Munch 

Subsequent histories of six cases of Trypanosoma 
Thodeslense infection treated with "Bayer 205" or 
"Fourneau 309." A. J Keevill Trap Disease BuU. 
32, 21(1935). — Six patients were found to be in normal 
health 2 years after treatment, and 2 of these appeared to 
be normal 8 years after treatment. \Mien trypanosomes 
had been found in the spinal fluid, a combination of tOT* 
arsamide and Bayer 205 is more efTcctivc than either drug 
James C. Munch 

The dosage of moranyi in the treatment of gambiense 
sleeping sickness. A. Sice and H. Mereier. Trap. 
Disease BuU. 32, 21-2(1935). — The oral or intravenous 
admmistration of 1 g. of raoranj I weekly for 8 wks. pro- 
duced a degree of stcnlitation correspondmg to that iiro- 
duced by or^mne. However, moranj I produced tnarked 
or severe albummuria The combination of moranyi and 
tryparsamide produced more favorable results. 

, , James C. Munch 

Mode ot action of germaoin m trypanosonuasis N. 
von JancM and H. von Jancso. Trap. Disease BuU, 32, 
—-4(1933). — railure to demonstrate trypanocidal action 
of Bayer 205 is attributed to difficulties m maintamrag 
viable trypanosomes ta rttra. A special technic is recorded 
for growing trypanosome on sheep serum-glucose-Riogcr 
win. TTie heart blood ot infected rats, gumea pigs or mice 
is mixed vnth 1% of hepann to prevent coagulation and 
inoculated Ivo difficulty was encountered in maintaimng 


■» live cultures for 50 to 70 hrs. Bayer 205 in a conen. of 
1:60,000 destroyed all parasites after a latent penod of 
24 hrs , acting by the production of athrepsis through 
interference with nutntion of trypanosomes. Arsenoxides 
act in a different manner, producing immediate effects. 
Gernutim rendered trypanosomes fit for phagocytosis by 
rcticulo-cndotlielial cells The cliemotherapculic index 
on normal animals was 1 270, m animal* after splenec- 
,, tomy and blocking the reticiifo-endotheliaJ system with 
® Colloidal Cu, the index was 1 135. James C. Munch 
Report of the Jamaica yaws commission for 1932-1934. 
T B Turner, G M. Saunders and H. M. Johnston, Jr. 
Trap Disease Bull 32, 50-2(1935).— Consistent con- 
trolled studies have mdicated that neoarsphenamine ant! 
bismuth compds are provmg effective m the treatment of 
yaws James C Munch 

Treatment of yaws by intravenous mjeetton of copper 
3 snlfate A Occlnno and V Kernkamp Trap. Disease 
BuU 32 , 56(1935) —Daily injection of 0 6% CuSO, 
for 10 to 25 day s proved elTectiv e in the treatment of 209 
patients James C Munch 

DetoTificataon of strychnine by pentobarbital sodium 
Ddward B Swanson J Am Pharm Assoc 24, 939-<jI 
(1935) — In single cqmv doses, pentobarbital Na has a 
less effective antidot^ action m stry'chnine poisomng than 
has Na amytal (cf C A 27,4501) A. P -C. 

* Influence of various substances on the lactic acid de- 
hydrogenase in the heart muscle. Ichiro Yamamoto 
Fukuoka-UnLadatgaku-Zassht 27, 2767-72(1034).— The 
inhibitory effect of oxalic acid on the lactic acid dehydro- 
genase IS independent of the Ca-pptg action of oxalic 
acid NaP and Na citrate have no mffuence In oxidation 
the formation of the microcosmie salt of lactic acid is not 
necessary. Lactates of Na, Li, K, NHi and Ca are 
J readily oxidized. Ag. Ilg and Cu possess a marked in- 
hibitory effect, but alkaloid, insulin, adrenaline and nico- 
tine have no influence on the lactic acid dehy'drogcoase. 

K. Sugiura 

Effects of sodium citrate on the alkali reserve and co- 
agulabihtv of the blood. David Dc Souza and F. D. M. 
Hocking. J. Phsiol. 85, 16&-72(193S); cf. C. A. 29, 
5IS9*. — Repealed small mtramuscular injections of Na 
citrate have a ruinulative effect m increasing the alkali 
0 reserve and the coagulability of the blood. Relativolv 
arge injections increase the alkali reserve and. dimimsh 
the coagufabibty of the blood, after m some cases an fmtiaf 
increase Changes m the coagulabibty of the blood pro- 
duced bjr citnc acid and some of its decomposition prod- 
ucts. ibid 173-8 — Intramuscular injections of citnc 
acid or NH« citrate increase the alkali reserve and the 
coagulability of the blood. Similar mjections of acetone- 
dicarboxyhc acid or aconitic aad do not affect the alkali 
' reserve, but may increase or dimmish coagulability. 
Intramuscular injections of Na acetonedicarboxylate or 
Na uconilate increase the olkah re«ene and the coagula- 
bility of the blood. Injections of MciCO have no ^ect 
on alkali reserve or coagulabibty. E. D. Walter 

The Bcbon of adrenaline on the respiratory quobent. 
Edward M Bndge and II. R. Noltie. /. Physiol. 85, 
334-12(1935); cf. C. A. 24, 1425; 25, 30S1.— Continuous 
e intravenous mjecUon of adrenaline into unanestbetued 
rabbits causes a fall of R Q to the protein-fat level. The 
low values of botli bver and muscle gly cogen, found at the 
end of such ezpts., suggest that the action of adrenaline 
on glycogen is a purely lytic one E. D. Walter 

Cholme and liver respiration O A. Trowell. J. 
/'*yn(>I. 85,350-74(1935): cf. C. A 29, 4413* —Choline 
in conens. of 0 012% and above increases the O con- 
sumption of liver slices, as measured m differential 
9 manometers of the Barcroft-Dixon type The greater the 
choUne conen. the greater the effect. The effect is un- 
influenced by either added fatty acid or glucose Choline 
increases the O consumption of kidney slices It decreases 
the O consumption of spleen and cardiac muscle. It 
has no effect on the O consumption of hram. Choline is 
ozidued by washed bver pulp with the uptake of approx. 
1 atom of O per mol. of choline. It has no effect on the O 
uptake of an aq. ext. of liver. In conens. ot 0.01% and 
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above cholme inhibits (he aceloacetic acid production of 
h^er stices, and at I 0% the inhibition is practicalljr com* 
plete In the presence ol added fatty acid the udiibitioa 
is stiff marked It is, therefore, probable that cholme 
decreases the rate of oxidation in the liver The eSect «l 
choline on the 0 uptake of liver slices is probably the 
algebraic sum of 2 sep processes (1) oxidation of choluK 
Itself by the liver, (2) inhibition of the norrnil fat oxidation 
in the liver These findings alTord no explanation of the 
action of cholme in the prevention and cure of various 
types of fatty liver They do, however, rule out the e*- 
planation that cholme acted by accelerating fat Oxidation 
in the liver These conclusions ap]ily to the rat wily 
H D. Walter 

Influence of active subsUacet of endocrine glenda oct 
hemolysis Cdu-arJ l-aliL Acta Biol LxptI 6, 73-9 
(1913)(GcfTnan summary) — The activre substances of 
iDdocrine glands, viz . adrenaline, thyroxine, insutin, 
hypophysm anterior and hypophysin posterior raise alone 
nr m mixts with each other the resistance of the red 
fjfood corpuscles toward osmotic influences The czpts 
induce the assumption that these corpuscles become 
pcrtneaied by hormones, and that the strotna-coHoids 
change their state of dispersion producing a denser sirotna 
surface, whereby the blood corpuscles become more re- 
vistant and give oO theit dye only in a sttongly hypotonic 
medium J Wiertelat 

The Influence of lecithin upon the Isolated heart ol 
poikifolhemie astnuils \V S Hofobut and 2 Biclinski 
Arm Bui Eafill 8, 178-85(178-0 tn FrenchXlWI) — 
Lceiihift perfused m 0 001 to 1% vslns in Ringer reagent 
accelerates (he action of the heart of poikifothermic 
animals (frogs and tortoises) and increases contractions 
If beforehand (he parasympathetic endings in the heart are 
paralyzed by means of 0 0004% atropine, lecithin in the 
same doses as above acts m the opposite direction, slowing 
the action ol the heart and diminishing its contractions 
The phenomenon is explained by the action of lecithin as an 
agent paralyzing the autonomic system, the parasym- 
pathetic as welt as the sympathetic of the heart, with a 
greater affinity toward the parasympathetic part 

J Wierielak 

TT.CIfenvatires of harbitune acid E Oryszkiewicz- 
Troebimowski Arch CMcm Farm 2, l-8()93-l)(C«rman 
summary) —Action of ClCHjClIjNEtj (1) on N-Na dcn»s 
of C-substituted barbiturie acid gives the corresponding 
alkylatnitie derm Thus the following contpds ore 
prrpd S,S-^ieliyl~3‘(</i(l/iylamtiii>e/i)J}6ar6stiirte acid 
ChHuOiNi, by heatiag 0 1 g mol of Bayer's “Veronal- 
Natrium,” the Na dcriv of dicthylbarbituric acid, in 
100 cc abs non and 0 1 g mol of I during 5 hrs on a 
water bath, HCl salt colorless, m 225-0*, easily sol in 
LtOH and HiO, S-tlkyl‘S‘buiyl-3 {dielhylaminorihyi)- 
iarbilunc aetd, Ciilli>Q>N,, prepd similatly from the Na 
soft of cthylbutylbarbiturtc acid and I, HCI salt easily 
sol in ir,0 and ale , m 2I2~3“, S~mtlhyl-5-(t-cj(lohex- 
enyl)-l'melhyl-3-(dielliyl<3mini)elhyl)barbilunc oetd (H), 
CiiH),OiNi, from I and the Na sal( of 5-methyt-5-cyclo- 
hexeityl-l-meihylbarbilunc acid, flCl dcriv white, 
cryst , easily sol in EtOU sad HiO, m ISO-l*. S- 
<(^y{-5-pfieny{-3-(ifuiliy{aniinortli>{}6ar5i<ari< ociil (lU), 
CiiHuOiNi, from I and the Na salt of echylphienylbat- 
bituric acid, HCI dcriv white, cryst , easily sol in HiO, 
diflicollly sol in EtOIf, m 245-G* III, nuccted intra- 
venously into cats in an amt of SO mg /kg of body wt 
of the animal, causes rapid decrease of the blood pressure 
to 0 mm Hg and arrests respiration, causing death of the 
animals After a dose of 25 mg /kg of body wt the 
blood pressure sinks to 8 mtti Hg and cespiratioR becomes 
extremely slow W ithin several mm the cats return 
slowly to their normal state Analgesia in cats is not 
observed Peroral doses m cats and dogs have but alight 
narcotic effects Subcutaneous doses of 50 mg. la cats 
cause dealh in 24 brs , in dogs only a dose of 8t>tng At 
shows considerable toxic effects Piepn H is much less 
toxic Pifty mg /kg causes a slight decrease of the blood 
pressure, followed by strong hypertension J. W 

Jtmipftus Ihurtfera L. and its essence (Itevol) 17 


t Chem and physicochem analysis of the mineral waters 
of Valleverde (therapeutic value] (Marotia, Sorrentino) 


ESeet of temperature on the glutathione ol cold blooded 
(Ainiala l^on Dmet and Georges Weller. Compt rend 
isot.biot 120. 2W> ‘X)(V‘>35>; d. C ,4. 29, 0933* —Three 
tots of frogs (f? lemporaria) were kept 2 hrs at O', 
and 32*, resp , then killed The reduced glutathione 
contenu of the livers of the 3 groups were 44, 4G and 29 
■eg- %t trip diflerenee ui muscle glutathione was 
found Three lots of goldllsh were kept 5 hrs at 8-10*, 
18-20* And 2S-30*. The reduced glutathione was found 
to be 10 5, 15 4 and 12 3, and total glutathione 18.2, 
10 Sand 14 Smg % (whole fisb) for the J lots in the order 

3 given L. L. Gilson 

CoUold-ostfiotic pressure of blood of manse fish 
Raul Meyer. Compl rend sec.btal 120, 303-5(1035) 
The method of Rrogli and Afeyer was used (£rgr5ni»e 
PMyttol 34,15-111(1032)) Tor selachiens, 4specic.s, the 
range was 3 1-0 4, and for teleosieans, 5 species, 14 6- 
25 0 cm nater Colloid-osmotic pressure of the "bfood” 
of marlae lovertebrate* Ibid 3U.V-7 — Values are pven 

4 in cm of water Sipuneulus tiudut 0 7-1 SI, Pinna nobiSit 

0 ft-1 2, Sfnrex species 1 2-1 9, Sepia ojicinalis 2 8-^ G, 
Octopttt lu/gons 3 1-3 8, 4 species decapod crustaceans 
2 t-4 4 and2 speciesof tumeates ldf-2J. L.E Gilson 

Ammonia coelents of the intenaf liifuid media of 
venous iprertebrates Mme. j Soutence Compl. 
rend, toe hoi 120, 455-5(1935).— The method is de- 
scribed The fnllouing values in mg % of smmotuA K 
were obtained sisrflvh 0 IM-O S5ti, sea urchin 0 DOG- 
4 0.210. StpvHCulus nudut blo^ 0 1-0 5, crab blood 0.3- 

1 4 , bemolymph of vanous manne shellfish 0 07-0 22, 

llelts pomaiia hemolymph 0 Pl-O 05, 5epi4 c^eindftl 
blood U 4.1-3 85, urine 83 3-138') and aigesdve fluid 
8 6-13 9 L E. Gilson 

DistnhutioD of glutathione ta organs of various zaanae 
Invertebrates A Monier. Compi tend tot btol 120, 
450-8(1935) —In ecliinodcrms, worms, crustaceans and 
^ moHusks thehcpaiopancrcAs isrichest is glutathione, contg 
90-340 mg % total glutathione The genital org^ 
contained C5-2T0, ntuxles 35-85 and blood 3-12 mg % 
The largest quantities were found m Sepia ojifctna/ir In 
every cave nearly ell the glutathione was in the reduced 
form L. E. Gilson 

Effects of removal of the tnediotergil organ on the 
respiration of Lepidopterae (adult moths). Anne RaOy 
and Cabne) Cuignon Cem^. rend loe btol 129, 7D'>-0 
t (1915) — O coniumplion was greatly reduced Nicofme 
caused w much smaller increase in O consumption than it 
did in normal moths L C. GiUon 

Regutxtjoa of respiration in the flea, XenopsyUa cheop- 
sis, Koths (PuUcidae) V, B Uigglesworth Proc. 
Bay Soc (London) BUS, 397-419(1935) — In decreased 
conens of O, the frequency of opening and closing of the 
spiracles is increased, and the closed period is shoriened 
g more than the open period increased conens of O pro- 
long hnth periods The spiracles remain permanently 
open ux conens of O less than 1%, or in conens of COi 
approx 2% Low conens of COi slightly shorten the 
dosed period and considerably increase the open penod 
Introduction of lactic acid into the blood produces a rapid 
rbythm-Iike O want or permanent opening of the spira- 
dra 'The opening of the spiracles tv governed chiefly by 
O want, the duration of the open period by the lime 
9 required for diffusion away of the CO, Reduced coocn 
of Ogives rise, in sequence, to accumulation of metabolites 
m the blood, locrease m its osmotic pressure, extn of 
IIA) from the ends of the trocheoles and an increase in 
respiratory surface Joseph S Hepburn 

The carotenoids of Rana esculenta Otto Druenrr and 
Rosa Stein Buthem Z 282, 47-50(1935) —The liver, 
skin and fat body contain d<arotene and lutein, the 
latter only in the form of its esters In the ovaries, how. 
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ever, lutein is present both in the free and estenfied con- "• 
dition. The pigment content of these 4 organs has been 
detd. in 6 frogs The nbs amts of ^<arotene and lutein 
vary greatly as does also the lutem/carotene ratio 

S Morgulis 

The problem of the formation of wax in the bee organ- 
ism Georg Buchner Fellchrm Umsehau 42, 208-9 
(1035). — A brief theoretical discussion of hiol syntheses 
of fats, fat acids and waxes from hexoses and of wax ales - 
from fat acids J W Peny 

Increased permeabihty to water of aging unfertilized 
eggs (Arbacia punctulata) A J Goldforb / Cen 
Physiol. 19, 140-65(1935) —In dild sea water at const 
temp , pa and time, these eggs swell progressively faster 
with age Snellmg results from the permeability of the 
eggs to water Methods are described C H R 

The ^emical and energy metabolism in the course of 
development of msects 11 The ratio of heat produebon 3 
to the respiratory processes m the course of postembryonic 


development of insects (Lymanthria dispar L. and Bom- 
byximm L.). N. Balzam. Aeta Biol. Expll. 8, 50-<2 
(1933)(Gennan summary); cf. C. A. 27, 5827. — The 
caterpillars of Lymcnlria dtspur L. and Bombyx mort L. 
show high evolution of heat dunng growth at compara- 
tively low respiration droppmg to a lower value during 
molting In the pupal stage the heat eiolved is half of 
tiiTit evolved in the larval stage, the lowest value being 
at the mid-pomt of the pupal stage J Wiertelak 

Dorabon of the acid reacbon m the digesbve vacuoles 
of Paramaeclum caudatum as a function of the Pa of the 
external medium M. Chejfec Acia Biol Expil. 8, 
186-95(186-7 m Gemian)(1033) — The duration of an 
acid reaction (f>n 16-2 0) m the digestive vacuoles is 
but sbghdy dependent on the pa of the external medium. 
In the same individual no synchromxation of Pa m dif- 
ferent vacuoles is observed The death of the individual 
produces instantaneous deacidifymg of all vacuoles. 

J. Wiertelak 
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Foodstufis and dnnhs used m Braxil A de Paula 
Rodrigues Rtv qufm farm (Brazil) 1, 51 8(1935) — 4 
A review E S G D 

Cerbfied colors for foods J R Hall Food hid 8, 
24-5, 52(1036), cf C A 30,105' — The uses and proper- 
ties of the primary food colors and tbe conditions under 
which each will remain stable are desenbed C R F 
Determmabon of salt in foodstuffs J D Filippo 
Chm Weekblad 33, 558(1035) — A prevnous nietliod 
(cf C A 9, 3303} for detg NaCl in bread by means of 
HNOi was found suitable for chee<e, coflee, sausage, but- ^ 
ter and mustard To5g substance in a 50-cc volumetric 
flask are added 35 ce of I to 1 5 A lINOi and the mm 
is <haken for some tune After 5 to 10 mm the flask 
IS filled up and the contents are filtered Ct is detd in 
20 cc of filtrate by the VoUiard method Dark filtrates 
are cleared with H]0> and heating B J C v d H 
Cyanogeaetie glucosides in food products tlaus 
Hordh Analesasoe qutm Arseiitina 23, C7 86(1035) — « 
C^-anogenetic glucosides (I), encountered m a no of foods 
and fodders, are very toxic, and strict regulations as to 
pemitssible content of HCN allowed must be enforced, 
or the sale of such products prohibited if products free 
from I con be obtained Plants, foods and fodders wliicb 
contain I are revnewed, with data on the content of I, 
iticludmg oil of bitter almonds, and com substitutes 
Regulations in force as to permissible contents are given, 
with special reference to certam prohibited materials ^ 
Methods of anal)-sis used in the Argentine Government 
bb are reviewed E M Sytmnes 

Protein studies (on wheat and barley] W F Geddes 
Can. Dept Trade A Commerce, Dominion Gram Re- 
search Lab , Ana. Kept 1934, 6-15. — Data are given 
on the protein contents of the 1034 western Canada hard 
red spnng wheat crop, the 1933 and 1*>34 western Canada 
Amber Durum wheat crops, the 1034 western Canada . 
barley crop and export cargoes of contract grades of hard 
red spring wheat K D Jacob 

M ill i ng and baking studies W F. Geddes Can 
Dept. Trade & Commerce, Dominion Gram Research 
Lab . Mh Ann Kept. 1934, 15-31.— Data are given on 
the niiltmg and baking characteristics of the 1034 western 
Canada hard red spring wheat crop and on the compara- 
tive quality of cargoes of corresponding grades of hard 
red spnng wheat ex Atlantic and Pacific pons The 9 
carotene contents of the flour w-re 1 72-2 2.1 p p m and 
increased with decrease in the grade of flour As mdicated 
by 11:0 absorption, loaf vol , gram and texture there were 
no significant differences m the baking strengths of the 
1st 5 or statutory grades of flour However, the com. 
grades gave higher absorption, lower loaf vol, mfenew 
cromb color and gram and texture The protein contents 
of normal and weathered wheats from tbe Peace Rner 
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district were practically equal and weathering had no 
significant effect on the diastatic actmty and baking 
strength of the flour K D Jacob 

The physical chemical characteristics of flour F. De- 
Rege Ctotn riticcllura 25, It0-I8, 132-12, 174-60, 204- 
13(1035) — The ‘■poeumc>d>naircmeter”i$used for testing 
semolina and flour for absorption, cohesion, consistency, 
etc The theoretical parts relate, e g , to the influence of 
temp upon the phys. properties of doughs Tables are 
given showing the amt of water neces'ary for doughing 190 
g semolina and the logarithm of the "doughing eon«tant” 
The dough used m the tests is prepd by adding to the 
«cmolma such an amt. of 3% NaCl soln. as will make a 
dough contg. 42 5 parts of HiO (the flour is assumed to 
contain 14*^ moisture). J A Le Clerc 

Moisture determinatioD in Sour by means of dielectric 
constant P Cohen Hennquez and A. W. Renaud 
Chem IVeeihlad 32, 526(1935). — In order to obtain good 
results in the direct e detn. with flour a const packmg 
condition must be used with 1 cc. powder weighing at least 
0 S g The resulting accuracy is 0.l9o HiO The dioxane 
method IS unsatisfactcry for flour B.J. C v d H 

Detection of rice in wheat flour. Riccardo Tuffi and 
Elena Dorgbciti. Ann.ekim 25, 351-4(1035) — 

Admuts of Tice ui wheat flour can be detected by dyeing 
with equal parts of methylene blue and 0 1% eosm 

A soln and examg. with a microscope. Rice flour is 
dyed a greenisb blue with groups of \^olet-tmted granules, 
whereas, the wheat flour remams colorless, or is dyed a 
pale blue, while the accompanying protems are dyed violet 
Addns of 1 0?c nee flour can be detected by this method 
A W. Contien 

Animal expeiunental investigation of the action of flour- 
treatmg agents U Effect on the vitamin of flour and 
on the animal organism when bread is fed exclusively 
Invfin \itea Z. Unlersuch. Lebonsm 70, 258-65(1035), 
cf C /! 29, 18Q0>, 3738* — The results obtained in these 
expts confirm those prevaously obtained The mcrea«c in 
wt due to vitamin adds was highest with Na perborate 
This large increa'e, as well as the considerable retardation 
in development which had occurred dunng the feeding 
exptv m the same group, permits the conclusion that the 
Na perborate injures the vitamin of the flour more than 
the other treating agents. Therefore, vitamin A was 
lacking first m the organism of the rats belonging to this 
group and the animals reacted to vnlamm addn. with a 
large increase in wt. The low wt value obtained with 
NH» persulfate may possibly be explained by the fact that 
It liberates O more quickly than Na perborate, perhaps 
through the influence of the moisture of the flour, so that 
the flour remains in contact with the 0 for a shorter time 
whereby the v itamin is expa^ed to the destructiv e mfluence 
m a lower degree. Although these treating agents destroy 
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ilie vjtamm of the flour, that does not mean harm to maa ' 
vtith a satisfactorily babnced diet, nhich supplies the 
vitamin requirements of the body However, even under 
these circumstances, tlicy lower the food value of the fiour, 
not m the sense of calories, but with respect to_the vitamin 
value, by dirainishins its availability which is no lonscr 
sufficient, m the case of a one-sided diet, so that severe 
harm may be done The ash content permits conclusions 
as to the metabolism of the bones HI. Effect of oxiditme , 
Sour treating agents on the vitamin of flour. Ibtd ■ 
2G5-9 — Ka perborate and benzo>l peroxide damage one 
vitamm of the flour to a bish degree. The mjunous action 
of the treatmg agents is not compensated for by special 
doses of vitamm B, but by vitamin A The compensating 
action of vitamin A permits the ccpitclusion that the treat- 
ing agents tested destroy the vitamin A of the floor, that 
IS, Its carotene F. L Dunlap 

Determination of sugars m floor and bread Angela 
VercUlo Ann chim opp/teofn 2S, 370-84(1935) — Most 
procedures for detg sugar in flour or bread call for extn 
mth water without rnaVmg any provision for inhibiting 
diastase action during the extn , which consumes some of 
(he sugar present By extg in the presence of basic 2a 
or Pb acetate, which is then eliminated by addn of IltSOa, 
and then detg. the sugars, after clarifying the solo, with 
7njFe(CN)i (made by the interaction of K^PcfCN)* 
and Zn(AcO}i), the above objection is eliminated 

A W. Contieri 

The physieomechanical properties of bread doughs 
Giovanni Issogbo Ann ehtm applicnla 2S, 274-02 
(1935), cf C A 28 , 1782‘ — A Unstan kyiltrometer is 
desenbed for measurms the hysteresis of bread dough after 
tension has been applied It gives a measure of the vis- 
cosity, modulus of elasticity and hysteresis of the dough 
A. W. Cootien 

Milk and milk products at Warsaw (Poland). 2ygmunt 
Leyko WtaiomoUi Firm 62. 503-0, 520-2. 63H, 
54&-62(65&-ain Oerman) (1935) —The work of contfolhng 
milk and milk products in Warsaw is desenbed Of 
28,812 samples esamd 7 83% were adulterated and J% 
contaminated or spoiled Cy eiamg. the f p ofibemilL 
even less than 5% of added water can be detected, pro- 
vided no NajCOi hat been used to neutralize natural acids 
However, since both ingredients are usually added the > 
rryoseopic method docs not suffice In such a case frac- 
tionation of the serum is very helpful. Adulieraots such 
as flour are easily recognized in cream and butler inth 
chemicals or under the quartz lamp Good butter shows, 
tinder the lamp, a canary-yellow color, which is changed 
by surface oxidation into yellow-gray It is, therefore, 
necessary to exam samples taken from the mtenor of the 
lot, to obtain the pure yellow color given by fresh butler 
Rancid butter is adulterated by neutralizing with soda, 
washing, and flavonng snih biacctyl J ^Viertefak 

Inspection of milk at point of production Jorye de 
sa Earp Rev dept nail produccao onirwof I, 177-98 
(1934). — An outlme of known methods 0 W. U 

Quantity and quality of milk from grade cows M H 
french Tanganyika Territory, Ann Kept Dept Vet 
Sci 1934, 73-8 — Data are given on the contents of fat 
and solids-not-fat m (he milk of various breeds of cows 
in Tanganyika K D Jacob 

The mfluence of streptococcic infection of the udder on 
the flavor, chloride content and bacteiiologicsl quali^ of 
the milk produced C S Bryan and G M Trout J. 
Dairy Scl 18, 777-92(1035) — The av perceiltagcs of Cl 
in 2 streptococcus infected herds were 0 192 and 0 2^ht, 
resp , while noninfccted samples from the Same heids 
averaged 0 1374 hfost samples of mastitis infected milk 
lasted salty Streptococcus infection seemed to affect the 
quality of milk from noninfected quarters of the same cow 
rhihp D Adams 

FUvots of milk and their control C k Roadhouse and 
J L Henderson Calif Agr Fipt Sta , Bull No 595, 
5-30(1035) — Full rations of green or dry alfalfa bay, or 
com silage fed 1-2 hrs. before milking produced atroag, 
undesirable feed odiTTS in milk If these feeds were 
withheld during the 5 hr interval before milking, no 


objectionable flavor was observed In general, feed flavors 
were strongest in the milk about 45 min after feeding 
Improperly cured hay having a musty odor transmitted 
a musty flav or to the mifk Rlieat bran seemed to improve 
the flavor of milk Salty taste was observed in milk from 
cows late in lactation and also from 1 or more quarters 
previously affected with mastitis Rancid milk was pro- 
duced by certain cows that had been milking for longer 
than the usual lactation penod Lipase in the milk pro- 
duces this defect Lipase is normally present m the blood 
of cows but the conditions governing its presence in milk 
are not known Pasteurization destroys lipase m milk 
Milk which has been in contact with certain corrodible 
metals may develop oxidized flavors Cu and its alloys 
Btt the most common causes c4 oxidized milk F iposuie 
of milk to sunlight may produce tallowy flavors 

C R. Fellers 

Detenmnation of the freezing pomt of milk C A 
Koppejan Chem JVeeiilad 32, C57{1935) —The newer 
method of f -p detn. of Gangl and Gcscbki (C A 29, 
1891*) IS much faster than that ot Dekhuyxen (C A 8, 
ir>24, 2007. 3G02) and is also very reliable If the milk is 
kept at melting ice temp for some time, there will be no 
noticeable difference in the f p. of the milk whether it has 
previously been skimmed or not N Bekkedahl 

The addition of mineral salts and vitamins to milk 
If. P Schoorl NtdtrlinA Ttjdschf, Ceneeskunde 79, IV, 
4887-91(1935) — Mineral deficiency of cow milL is 
remedied by the addn. of salts to (he milk rather than by 
the addn of the salts to the diet of the cow The iron 
and copper contents of the mtlk cannot be influenced by the 
diet Vitamin A and D defietency can be improved by 
selecting foods rich in these vKamlns for the cow To 
increase the vitamin 0 conleot the addn of this viUmm 
to the milk is recommended R. Beutner 

Relation between tbe vitamm A eontent of the dairy 
ratioD and that of milk Walter C Russell, M W 
Taylor, D P CbvchcMcr and Log^tt T. Wilson N 3 
Agr Cxpt Sta, Bull. S92, 3-11(1035}.— High-grade 
field-curM alfalfa, or macblDe^ied alfalfa, and com silage 
contributed 98% ot the vitamm A value of a ^iry ration 
in which, m addn to these constituents, there were beet 
pulp and a gram mixt. contg yellow com and corn gluten 
Cora silage supplied Vi tu Vi of the vitamm A content of 
the ration and therefore it can be classed as an important 
source of vitamin A in the diary ration When the daily 
vitamin A intale was of the order of 900,000 to 1,200,000 
U. S P X 1934 units, the vitamm A potency of the milk 
from mixed breeds was of the order of 2500 units per qt 
In anolbcT instance the feeding of 050,000 units produced 
a milk of IGOO units potency. In no instance did the 
output of vitamm A in the milk exceed 3 S% of the intake 
in the ration The percentage of the factor which appears 
in the milk decreases as the amt of the factor in the ration 
IS increased and the increase m vitamin A content of the 
milk is cot proportional to the increased consumption 
C R 1 ellers 

Study of the lecitbm content of milk and its products 
B E Ilorrall Ind (Purdue) Agr Fxpt. Sta > Bull 
401, 31 pp (1935) — The Mojonnier modification of the 
Roese-GotlUcb method vias used to ext the org P along 
with the fat from dairy products The colorimetne 
method ot Dcnigis modified by Truog and Meyer (C A. 
23, 4163) was found to be an accurate method for the detn 
ofoTg Pin dairy products TTielectlhmconlentwavcalcd 
from the P obtained by multiplying it by 25 94. vrhich is 
the factor tor the oleyl-stearyl tyj"! of lecithin The 
lecithin contents of the milk from .3 dairy eoivs show that 
the fat contains a fairly const, percentage of lecithin 
’ after the fourth day of the lactation period TTie colostrum 
milk fat contained a higher percentage of lecithin than did 
the fat of the milk later The lecithin content increased 
after the calf was dropped, then slecreased rapidly mitil 
the amt. was fairly const Factory milk conltined a 
higher percentage of lecithin in the fat than did that 
fat from milk coming from normal individual cow^ The 
av increase was 0.21% Udder infections (maslilis) 
caused an incmsc m the percentage of Iccilhm in the fat 
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of the milk when compared to that coming from normal 1 
quarters of the cow. The lecithin content of skim milk 
was 13 91% of the fat. Raw sweet cream contained 
0 42S% lecithin in the fat while raw sour cream contained 
0 422% Pasteurized sweet cream butter contamed an 
av percentage of 0 232 lecithin in the fat while that of 
pasteunzed neutralized sour cream contamed 0 170% 
Buttermilk from pasteunzed sweet cream contamed 
10 66% lecithin in the fat while that of pasteunzed, ne«- , 
trahzed raw cream averaged 17 88 The percentage of 
lecithin in the fat of separator shme averaged 12 38 
The results of 1 trial show that the lecithin content de- 
creased matenally m butter from sour cream while that 
of swreet -cream butter remained practically the same oxer 
a storage penod of 24 days The detn of the lecithm 
content m hen eggs shows that the fat contams on the av 
20 64% lecithin and is fairly const A method is gnen 
for the detn of the amt of eggs m ice-cream mu Fifty- : 
eight references C R Fellers 

Identification of vegetahie lecithins as substitutes for 
eggs in alimentary pastes Domemco Costa Ann 
chtnt applicata 25, 355-79(1935) — A detn of the Ii 
value of the lecithins in alimentary pastes by itself is not 
enough to distinguish whether eggs or vegetable lecithins 
have been used, since it is possible to dissolve the lecithins 
m such fats that the li value is the same as if eggs had been 
used However, the vegetable lecithins commercially 
known as "Planticins'* can be identified by (1) the de- 
ficiency of cholesterol in proportion to the Iceithinphos- 
phone acid contents, and (2) by the absence of lecithin* 
phosphoric acid combined with albumin A W C 
Substances adsorbed on the fat globules m cream and 
their relation to churning IV Factors mflucaciog the 
compositaon of the adsorption ‘*meinbrane " Charles 
E Rimpila and L S Palmer J Dairy Sa. 18, 827-39 
(1935); cf C 4.28,1785* — The percentages of protein 
and phospholipidesin the fat globule ‘'membrane” are not 
const for v arious samples of cream but are essentially const 
for any given sample after (be fourth through at least the 
tenth washing The “membrane” found on butter-fat 
globules cmutsified m sweet rennet-whey, slam milk or 
buttermilk differs from the natural “membrane” in its 
percentage and proponion of protein and phospbolipides, 
and the Van Slyke N dismbutioos of the “membrane” 
proteins arc not the same A large part of the phos- 
phatase activity of natural cream is m the “membrane” 
materul and is not remov'cd by water washing In (he 
sjmthesis of milk the “membrane” is not denved from the 
milk plasma The “membrane” protems of natural cream 
and of artificial creams appear to contain a prosthetic 
group, so far not identified, which causes the N content 
to be abnormally low as compared with other known 
protems of similar complexity Philip D Adams 

Preparabon of a nocdesiccated sodium caseinate sol and 
its use in ice cream E. W. Bird, II. W. Sadler and C A 
Iverson. la. Agr Espt Sta , Research Bull 187,179-208 
(1935) — The body and texture of ice cream are improved 
by the replacement of dry skim milk by Na casemate sols. 
This improvement was shown up to 2 5 to 5 0% replace- 
ment, dependmg on the eompn of the mix The flavor 
of ICC cream was progressiv ely improved by the replace- 
ment of dry skim milk by Na caseinate sols up to 3 to 
4% replacement, dependmg on the eompn of the mu. 
This flavor improvement was due to the careful pa con- 
trol used in the prepn of the Na casemate sols The 
t>-pe of melung of the ice cream was altered by the replace- 
ment of dry skim milk by Na caseinate sols The use of 
Na casemate sols increased the initial and max ovemm 
and decreased the whipping time of the ice creams pro- 
duced From I 5 to 3 0% replacement of dry «t-im milL 
by the Na cawinate sols is necessary to effect sufficient 
iraprov cment in whip to warrant their use. A 3% replace- 
mmt would be necessary with a mix contg. 14% fat and 
10, c serum solids The use of Na casemate prtpns as 
"^ids, 1 e , in addn to the amts, of serum solids 
(8 to 10%) commonly used by the trade, has been sug- 
gested The amts of milk protein that would be required 
to >ield sufficient improvement in whip and in body and 


texture score would be large enough to make thew use 
questionable. C. R. Fellers 

Butter, fats and fatty oils. H. M. Langton. Food 5. 
147-8(1935).— A very bnef review of recently pubbshed 
Bnt standard specifications, U. S specifications for olive 
oil at present under consideration and recently pubbshed 
work on I and thiocyanogen values of butter fat, and 
Aci in butter cultures. A. Papineau-Couture 

Butter, its classification on a scale of points Beatrix 
G de s& Earp Rev. dept, nacl produccao onimaf, l, 
199-208(1934) —A discussion of organoleptic tests. 

O. W. Willcoi 

A new index for butter Renato Lucentmi and Elsa 
Drago Ann chim appltcala 25, 388-91(1935).— A new 
lest is proposed to replace the Reichert -Meissl test. The 
aetds sol tn a said soln of KtSOt are detd. in terms 
of cc of 0 1 AT NaOH The test is earned out as follows 
Sg of melted and filtered butter IS sapond by heating With 
2 cc of 60% KOH soln. (carbonate free) and 20 cc. of 
pure glycerol for 10 min The whole is transferred to a 
sepg funnel, 1 2 cc of IltSO* (coned ) added, and the 
fats are end with EtiO The EtiO is distd off, and 100 
cc. of a satd soln of KiSOi added to the residual fat 
The soln. is heated for a few mm , then filtered and the 
filter washed with the KtSOi soln above The soln. is 
then titrated hot with 0 1 JV NaOII, with phenolphthalem 
as indicator Genume butters give acid nos. of 18 or 
over (18 6-20 9 reported), while suet, cacao butter and 
hydrogenated cacao butter, common adulterants, have 
values of about 3, 5 and 4, resp A W Conticn 

Study of the various standards adopted lor the ezantma- 
tion of Indian butter and ghee 5 D. Sunawala. Agr 
Live'Stoek Indus 5, 480-8(1935) —The recommetided 
standards ate HiO content less than 0 7% (with ghee only), 
’ butyrorefractometer reading 42 0-42 5 at 40% Reichert- 
Meissl value not less than 20, Polenske value not more than 

2 5. Knschner value not less than 16, eapoa. value not 
less than 218, 1 value 30-38 and free fat acids less than 1 %. 

K. D. Jacob 

The vi tamin A acbvity of butter produced by cowa fed 
alfalfa hay and soybean hay cut in different stages of 
maturity J H Hilton, S M Hauge and J. W. Wilbur. 
i J Dairy ^ 18, 795-800(1935) — Artificially dried hay 
Is superior to the corresponding field<ured hay in vitamm 
A value Hay from young plants has greater vitamin 
A value than bay from older plants Alfalfa plants have 
higher vitamin A value than soybean plants Cows fed 
artificially dried young alfalfa hay produced butter havmg 
45 vitamin A units per g Philip D. Adams 

Reduction of acetylmethylcarbmol and biacety) to 
, 2,3-bctylene glycol by the citnc acid fermenting strep- 
tococci of butter cultures B W. Hammer, G L Stahly, 
C H Werkman and II B Michaelian la. Agr Expt 
Sta , Research Bull 191, 381-407(1935).— UTien acetyl- 
metbykarbinol or biacetyl was added to a tomato-bouillon 
culture of 1 of the citnc acid-fermenting streptococci 
normally present in butter cultures, there was a rapid 
disappearance of the added reagent and an increase in 
2,3-butylene glycol “The amt of the glycol product 
I accounted, in a general way, for the acctylmethylcarbinol 
or biacetyl that disappeared The added reagent did not 
usuaDy disappear completely In tnals with acetylmethyl- 
carbinol the change of the carbinol to the glycol was de- 
layed when HjSO« was added in amts to yield a pa of 

3 8-4 0 There was also a change of acetylmethylcarbmol 
or biacet> 1 to 2,3-butylene glycol when 1 of these reagents 
was added to a milk culture of 1 of the organisms. T\Tien 
various amts of HtSO^ were added to milk cultures of 

’ the organisms, acetylmethylcarbmol was not produced 
at the higher ps values but was produced at the lower 
values, while 2,3-butylene glycol was produced at both 
the higher and lower pa values. There was less of the 
glycol formed at the lower Pa values than at the higher 
ones. The addn of 0 65% citnc acid to a milk culture 
of 1 of the organisms resulted in an increase in both aeetyl- 
metfaykarbinol and 2,3 butylene glycol The reduction 
of acctylmethylcarbino!, which had been added to a milk 
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culture of 1 of the orpani^ms, to 2,3-but>lene 
not dflajed by KNO> but was delayed by tbe larscst 
amt of H»Oi employed Tlic increased prnductioa of 
acetylmcthylcarbinol is accounted for by a decrease in 
tbe reduction of the carbinol to the corresjiordtnj: itlycol, 
miher than to an aldchy dc condensation ins otvinj;, inpart, 
the added aldehyde In butter cultures the decrease in 
acetylmelhylcafbinol was accompanied by an increase in 
2^ butylene glycol, and there was commonly an tnerease 
in the total molantics of the 2 compds ^\■^en ripened 
butter cultures were neutralued to a low acidily there 
was a rapid decrease in the acetylmelhylcarbinol, and in 
some of the tniU this was followed by an increase. HtOt, 
Na fumarate and ice-^-ater temps delayed tbe reduction 
in either neutralized or unneulralized cultures, but the 
reduction was more rapid with reulraliration than with- 
out C R FeHers 

Rapid casein determination in buttermilk porridge. 
F Th s-an\oorst CAm 11 eetifod 32, 47S-Pfl'«5) — 
The method of Kauffmann-IIas'mga (//ande/iagm Geaoof- 
sclu3p Melkhunde 1931 ) was modified for more rapid work. 
To fiO g pomdRe, weighed in a porcelain dish, 25 cc HfO 
IS added, 10 ec KaOH and a few drops of phettolphthalein; 
the mist IS heated to 40* on a water ^th, cooled and 
again heated to 40* After cooling the mixt is washed 
with about 250 cc 1% Na oxalate soln into a S00<c 
sfilumetnc flask, left for 1 hr after repeated shaking and 
filled up with Na oxalate soln The next day 10 « is 
pipetted into a 100-cc Kjeldahl flask, heated snlh 2 tc 
Sfi'li H«S0« until all 11,0 has es-apd and then eooled, 

1 CC 30% HiOi added and heated until the sola becomes 

colorless, and the \ol reduced to half Tbe contents are 
then dild with JIjO, transferred to a 000<c Erlcmneyer 
flask, ncutralircd, flnt with 4 iV NaOH, then with 0 1 A' 
NaOn to exact neutrality to methyl red. Tence oeutra- 
bred (to phcnolphthalcin) formaldehyde is added and 
the mixt titrated with 0 1 A' NaOU to pbenoIpbUialeio 
The titration figure, 2-3 5 ce usually , muhipbed by 0 715, 
gises the casein pcrccnuge B J C s* d II. 

The solubaity.freeitng point reUbonships of water 
solutions saturated with respect to tuerose and dextrose 
in relation to the storige of sherbet and water iee Alan 
Leighton and Abraham Leciton J. Deity Sa It, 
S0l-3(1035) — The ternary eutectic temp, of the system 
sucrosc-dexifose.water is —17 9* and the proportion of 
dextrose to sucrose is 1 to 4 11 Philip D Adams 

Chetmeal cosnpositian of dock eggs A K Danilova 
and V A Nefedova Firdernionnt Zenfr B Ttftftnahr 
7, 532-42(1935) — A study has been made of the eggs of 

2 kinds of ducks Peking ducks and Runners The egg 
wt as a whole and the wts of the single constituents (egg 
while, egg yolk and shell) changed dunng the laying period 
The highest salues were foimd in the eggs of the Peking 
duck m hfay, those of the Runner in June ITobably 
this IS related to Uie cycle of increasing egg production 
The wt of the egg white and egg yolk of the eggs from 
Peking ducks changed regularly in relation to egg produc- 
tion, eggs of ducks with a high production contained more 
egg white and yolk Such a relationship between the con- 
stituents of the eggs of the high- and medium-ptodueing 
Runner was less apparent. The chem compn of the eggs 
changed during the producing period The content 
in the egg white and yolk of the eggs of the Itunner in- 
creased dunng the summer months The protein content 
of the egg while increased in June and decreased nj July 
The ash content saned little Protein content and ash of 
the egg yolk decreased in the summer monihs The fat 
conlrnt of the egg yolk is highest in June Tbe contents 
of 11,0 and fat in the eggs of Peking ducks are highest in 
the summer months The influence of egg production on 
the change m chem compn of the eggs of Peking ducks is 
mlhout importance As to Uie Runner, the nulnlne 
value of the egg yolk increases with increasing producticm 
The egg white of small eggs has a smaller nutmne value 
The content of 11,0 is higher, while the content of protein 
and ash is smaller. The nutnlise value of the egg yolk 
IS higher; the H|0 eontent is smaller and that of the fat is 
higher. Tbe shnnkage m set on keeping the eggs for 2 


1 months was 19% in the case of the Runner and 12% m that 
of the Peking duck eggs F. L. Dunlap 

Recent meat researches Arthur W. Ewell. Ac- 
/ngrrafmg Eng 30, 307-8(1933) — Growth of bactena 
common to meat surfaces ceased at humidities below 92% 
but the bacteria grew with great rapidity at the highest 
attainablehumidity , sir ,09% There was some evidence 
that with continued exposure to orone mold became ac- 
. cbmated to it aod growth was to a smaller degree checked 

* Time of storage can, however, be very appreciably m- 

creased by the use of oionc because of decrease m the 
spread of infection rather than on account of destruction 
of microfirganisms A. H Johnson 

Lead determination in preserved meat. N. V. Shirokov 
and D. S. Mindlina. Z CftifirrucA. Lebensm 70, 245-51 
(1935) —A eolonmetnc sulfide method is described in 
which It IS unnecessary to remote other metals which 
3 may be present By this method, it is possible to detect 
0.25 mg and to det. 0 5 mg. of Pb in 1 kg. of preserved 
meat. The method is simple and an a^ysis can be 
finished m 2-2'/, lirs Thirty-eight references 

F. L Dunlap 

Starch determination in sausage, N. V. Shirokov and 
M K. Milomdora Z. Vntersuck Leiensm. 70, 251-5 
(1935)— The method of direct insersioa gUei satis- 
factory results The method is not troublesome and re- 

* suits can be obtained in about 2 hrs F. L. Dunlap 

Effect of method cf manufactnre on the composibon of 
haddo^ fish meal proteins S R Pottingcr, Roger TV. 
Uamson and Andrew W. Anderson U, S Bur Pishenes 
/ntvaligaficfia) Kfp! 31, 1-14(1935). — ^Thcre are 3 general 
eonditioos encouniered in the manuf. of nonoily fish meal 
which have an effrot on the compn of their proteins 
These are (t) diference in the proportion of head and back* 
5 bone wastes, (2) the removal of water-sol proiem ma* 
terul by tbe wet process and (3) method of drying The 
backbone ptviion of haddr<k*fillet waste has a larger 
percentage cf proleiii than the brad ptviios of the waste, 
and the proteins of the backbone material contain higher 
percentages of lyrosine and tryptophan Thus vanations 
in the propcriion of head to backbone material will not 
only gne meals of different protein contents but proteins 
of different ammo acid compns Meals contg. the greater 

* proponion cf baekbene waste will base a higher protein 
content and. because cf the higher tyrosme and tryptophan 
I vrrrntagcs in the protem, should have higher biol. values 
Tbe water-sol protems remosed by the wet process are 
retatisrly dexoid of tyrosine, tryptophan and cystine 
The wcl process yields meals of lower protem eontent, but 
the protein of such meals has a slightly higher percentage 
of the 3 essential aniino acids being considered The pro- 
leins of wet-process meals might be expected to show 

' slightly higher biol values than the protems of dry-process 

meals Drying causes a diminution of cystine if the meals 
are heated niucli oser 3S*. Tryptophan apparently n 
affected by drjung temp also, but to a smaller extent 
Tyrosine is probably not affected at all, unless extreme 
Icmp conditions are encountered Because of the apparent 
effect on cystine and tryptophan, fish meal protems would 
be expected to be of slightly lower quality than the ongioal 
8 protein in the raw material The relalue diminutions of 
tbe 3 annno acids caused by the various methods of do * 
iog.howev er, indicate that appreciable difference m protein 
quabty should not be eipeclevl unless ratter extreme 
conditions of drying are encountered C. R FellefS _ 

Studies on drying cod and haddock waste Andrew TV 
Anderson, Roger \\% Hamson and S R rottioger U. S 
Bur. I ishenes, /wm/igojicnai Repl 32, 3—11(1035) — 
In the manuf of ground-fish meal difficulty is encounterro 
® with material sticking to, and baking on. the walls of the 
drier. Steam pressure anil vacuum cause variation in the 
amt of cake formed High steam pres'urcs and high 
vacuum, lioth conducive to high rales of heat transfer, 
produce the greatest amt. of cake Cut raw f"™! 

docta thinner cake than uncut raw waste. A charge of 
cut waste can be dried to a 9% moisture conlent more 
rapidly than a similar ami of uncut material The s; iral 
agiutor produces better agitation than the scraper type 
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but the more complicated construction does not permit as 
great a charge. A spiral agitator with adjustable scraper 
edges probably would be more efficient. Very little cake 
forms with wet-process methods and none becomes de- 
tached. Raw haddock waste averages 77% moisture. 
Com. centrifuge cake and lab centrifuge cake average 
about 64% moisture Equipment, operatmg and filed 
costs are greater for dry-reduction plants than for wet- 
reduction plants of similar capacity Dry-process meth- 
ods yield 25% meal while wet-process methods yield only 
20% meat from a given amt of raw material ProMding 
1500 tons or more of raw waste is utilized during the 
season, the 25% greater meal yield by the dry process more 
than counteracts the greater production cost This ad- 
vantage increases with increase in amt of waste utilized 
and price of meal Two-ton reduction plants offer the 
max opportunity for profit per ton of raw waste proc- 
essed, but 1-ton plants show a greater advantage for the 
dry process C R Fellers 

Comparative study of commercial pectms G J van 
der Bie Chem Ueekblad 32, o.’)7 8(1935) — Several 
com samples of citrus and apple pectins were examd for 
ash content (1 75-11 C5%), furfural phloroglucide yield 
(Tollens, 19 5-37 1%), hleOH content (Fetlenberg, 
3 1-10.8%;). Ca pectate yield (lUmotte, 47 0-92 4%), 
COi evolution (Lefevre, 10 9-19 0%), gelling power 
(Tarr-Baker), vi'cosity of aq 0 75% soln at 27* (1 71- 
0 59), Pn of this soln (2 8—1 2) and ocidiiy (0 5-1 3 cc 
0.1 N alkali) The presence of inipuniies m practically 
all samples was evident The MeOH-COj ratio for com- 
pletely estenfied carboxyl groups should be 0 727 I, 
It was from 0 703 to 0.253 1 The Ca pectate to COi 
ratio, theoretically 4 44 1, was between 4 39 and 5 07 1 
One pectin with abnormally high viscosity and poor gelling 
power had been acid-treated B J C v d H 

The cool storage of plums First progress leMrt 
G. B. Tindale, S. A Trout and F H Ilculin J Vept 
Ap, VutoTM 33, 552-4(1033) —As compared with the 
controls, the storage life of plums was reduced by 1 week 
in the presence of 5% COj and by 2 weeks in the presence 
of 10% COi Senous browning of tbe ffesb occurred in 
the presence of 15% COi K D. Jacob 

Coaeeatrated grape Juices from California Ernst 
Vogt. Z. Vnlersiuh. L^iensm 70, 307-8( 1935) —Ana- 
lytical data ere given for 3 samples, which arc designated 
as Riesling, Muscatel and Burgundy F L Dunlap 

Black-current flavor. H Stanley Redgrave Am 
Perjumer 31, 94-5(1035) — The characteristic tovor of 
the black current, as also of the leaf, is either attractive 
or repellent, according to the taste of the resp udmdual. 
In France the sirup known as "cassis” is manufd by 
cxrg. tie flavoring materiaf from bfack currents with afe , 
dilg. the est. vnlh more ale and mixing snth sugar and 
HjO Somelunes flavoring tnaterials derived from other 
fruits are added, or the flavor may be modified by the 
addn of cloves and cinnamon. As a cold drink the sirup 
IS used in admist. with ice water, either alone or with 
the addn of white snne, suxe (a gentian ext.), etc , and 
IS remarkably palatable and refreshing. Various formulas 
^e presented as artificial substitutes for black current 
flavor, but the genuine flavor is so readily prepd. that such 
substitutes, as passion fruit fia^of, cannot seriously 
, W.O E. 

Preparation of and regulations concerning fruit and 
vegetables for export m California Th Frfmout Bull 
foc SCI. hyt- almnit 23 , 282-323(1935), A. P -C. 

Vacations in keeping quaLbes <j( different varieties of 
vegeUbles and the reasons therefore. D. A Rubm and 
\ . E. Trupp. Cempi rend. ecad. »n. U. R. S. S. IN. S 1 
3, 225-8(1935).— In this attempt to connect the variation 
m keepmg qualities of vegetables with inner biocbcm 
vanetal charactensUcs, vaneties of onions and cabbages 
with poor and excellent keeping qualities were stored and 
examd. every 4(M5 days for loss tij wt., wt. of dried sub- 
stance. monosaccharides, sucrose, sol sugars, cellulose, 
total N, protein N, catalase and invertase. Tabulation 
snowed that the Msterski onion, a biennial with good 
keeping qualiues, has a high sugar loss but that , in contrast 


1 to the poorly keepmg Spanish variety, its protein complex 
IS unchanging. Similarly, the variety of cabbage character- 
ized by Its good keeping qualities loses considerably more 
sugar during the period of keeping than the variety that 
spoils quickly Also, the ratio of disaccliandes to mono- 
saccharides is greater in the stable varieties of both onions 
and cabbage The bioclicm nature of good keeping 
quabty lies neither in weakened metabolism nor tn a 
o lowered energy expenditure of the plant substance but in 
“ the high expenditure of sugar reserves C R. A 

Vitamin C content of tbe Russet Burbank potato Elia 
Woods Ida Agr Expt Sia , Bull No 219, 3-29 
(1935) — The raw, baked or boded potato was usually 
protective ttt the 8-g level New immature potatoes con- 
tained fully twice as much vitamin C as fresfi mature 
potatoes Storage of 3 8 months had little effect on Vita- 
min C content Marked tissue changes m guinea pigs 
3 occurred brfore outward signs of scurvy were manifest 
C R FeUers 

Chemical determination of the quality of canned green 
peas Zoltan I Kertesz N Y Agr Expt Sta , Tech 
Bull No 233, 3 26(1935). cf C A 28, CS70‘ — An 
attempt to evaluate the quality of canned peas by the 
detns of total, water-msol and ale -msol solids in raw 
peas was unsuccessful In canned peas the scores for 
maturity and tenderness, on 1 band, and flavor on the 
* other, are stncily proportional, thus conclusions regard- 
ing the flavor might be drawn from the maturity score 
A study was made of the possible -use of contents of total 
solids, «!c -insot solids, and water-msol solids of canned 
peas for the detn of maturity Of these, the content of 
ale -insol solidsisbestsuitedforthecvaluationof maturity 
and quality of canned peas Two possible grading 
systems are proposed m which the detn of the ale -ttisal 
J solids replaces the organoleptic evaluation of maturity 
plus tenderness and the flavor m addn Tbe correlations 
between results obiamcd by the chem methods anfl by 
the standard method of tbe U S Dept Agr , Ctre No 
164(1931), are shown end discussed. C R. Fellers 
Compositioo of Hunganan betas Isiv&n Szanyi 
Z UaUTsueh Lebensm 70, 269-74(1035).— See C,A.29, 
2615* F L Duiflap 

Composition of pumpkin and squash varieties as related 
6 to the consistency of the canned product D. M. Doty, 
J II. McGiUivray and H R Kraybill. Ind. (Furdue) 
Agr Dipt. Sta., Buff 402,2Spp (1935).— The consistency 
of canned pumpkin and squash is markedly affected by 
vanety, maturity and chem compn Of the 4 varieties 
studied, Boston Marrow squash, Kentucky Field pumpkin 
ond Connecticut Field pumpkin >ioldcd fruit producing 
rather low^onsistescy packs all 4 years of the uivestii-a- 
y tion. Golden Debcious squash yielded fruit producing a 
' very higb-consisteccy pati. the first 2 years, but a low- 
consistcncy pack the last 2 years Fruits from all vaneties 
yield a pack of higher consistencj if canned when slightly 
immature or barely npe The contents of starch and of 
solids m all pumpkin and squash varieties reach a max. 
at about the same time that the fruit yields a pack of 
max. consistency This indicates that starch and 
solids, especially msol solids, affect the consistency of the 
Q canned product to a great extent It is possible markedly 
(omcrease the consistency of the pack from low-consisitncy 
varieties by pressing or by blending with a high-consistency 
vanety having high total solids and starch. In the <^m. 
canning of pumpkin and squash as earned out in Indiana 
factones, large amts of sol solids are lost during the 
willing process and during the pressing process after 
wiltuig During storage, pumpkms and squashes rapidly 
lose solids, especially starch, by respiration Indirectly 
^ this causes a decrease in the consistency of pumpkin and 
squash canned after storage, so this practice should be 
avoided by canners as far as possible C R. Fellers 
Analyses of com and buckwheat. \V. F. Geddes. 
Can. Dept. Trade & Commerce, Dominion Gram Re- 
search Lab , Sth Ann. Rept 1934, 35.— Samples of the 
Nos 1 , 2 and 3 grades of the 1934 crop of Canadian buck- 
wheat contained crude protein 11 4, 11 0, 10 9; crude fat 
2.7, 2B, 2 G; crude fiber 8 6, 8 9, 9.1 ; ash 2 0, 2.1, i Q- 
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and N-free ext 01 8, 01 7, C2 resp , caletl to the 1 
basis of 13 5% moisture K. D. Jacob 

Coaposibon of ItaLan honeys Giovanni Canneri 
and Kenato Salani Ann chtm appltcala 25, 397—406 
(1935) -Twenty-two honeys were examd. The ralw 
of fructose to glucose varies from 1 011 to 1 6&1; thus 
the criterion that the ratio should be greater than 1 OG 
IS in error The Schid-Sortnsen test (or proteins gives 
low results, so a mtx of picric and citric acid was used ^ 
to ppt the proteins This test gives results which agree 
fairly well with Lund’s method A \V. Contien 

The yi tamin content of honey Zofja hfarkuae Arch 
Chem Farm 2, 175--82(in35)(nnglish summary) —Two 
samples of Polish honey, investigated for vitamins, show 
the presence of vitamin Bi Vitamins A, Bi, C and D 
are not found J, VViertelaV 

Identification of cacao shells in cacao \Vi)hetm Plahl 
Z Unlersueh Lebenstn 70. 2S9-DG(1935) P L D 
Study of the wet fermentation of coffee A Trita 
Agron col 24,41-7,72-81(1933), Chtmte & tndutlne 3i, 
1197 — The object of the wet fermentation of coffee is to 
permit a perfect cleansing of the seed from the particles 
of mesocarp still adhering when they have passed through 
thcdepulpers The optimum temp is33~t0*>aapcctinase 
possesses max activity at The activity of fer- 

mentation increases with the amt of pulp remaining on the 
seed, but in practice the advantage of active fermentation ' 
IS offset by difficulties in the subsequent washing when 
there IS an excessive amt of residual pufp. Normal 
fermentation requires 20-30 hrs , but m practice it is 
limited to 12-14 hrs to avoid the action of diastases, 
produced by certain molds, which act on the penpbery 
of, and even inside, the seed to convert starch into pccim 
To decrease the duraUon of feimentauon, after depufping 
the seed is treated with a little lime to accelerate the con- > 
version of pcctic acid into Ca pectate and to activate 
the pcetmase Air is also injected into the mass up to the 
point at which butync fermentation sets in The ferment- 
ing mass IS washed at the end of 12 hrs to remove waste 
materials which interfere with the action of pectinate As 
pcctic acid IS snl m allali carbonates and in (NII«)tC|0., 
the mucilaginous tissues covering (he seed after dej^pmg 
can be removed without fermenting by covering the seed 
with water to a depth of 1-2 cm , sprinkling finely ground ‘ 
NaiCOi and washing after allowing to stand for 15 mm 
Stirring by means of meeh agiutors or compressed air 
IS advisable It is preferable first to soak the seed ui a 
weak milk of lime The Na-COi treatment can also be 
applied after a 12 hr fermentation ffermeotationniaybe 
preceded by a 30-C0 mm treatment with papain, wbKh 
dccomps proteins with formation of ammo acids 

A Papmeau-Couture 

Tea leaves m Chemical constitution of t«nnm in 
tea leaves Yasuyovhi Oshima J Agr Ckm See 
Japan 11, 750-0(1935); cl C A 28, 1IJ5*— Gallo- 
catrchol was isolated from tea leaves Pentaacetylgaf- 
U»:ltQchol was consected by hUsSO* aad VLOK 

miogallocatechol pen tamethyl ether (l)colorless prisms, m 
181°, |a]*J* ~15 2* Reduction of 1 by Naand metbyla- 

tion by MciSO, and KOH gave white plates, m 91*, of 
a - 2,4, C - tnmelhoxyphenyl - a - 3,4,5 - triraethoxyphenyl- 
propane (11) 3 - Hydroxy • 5,7,3',4',5' -pentamethoxy- 

flavytmm chloride, violet needles, m. 2CM-6*, was prrpd 
from n and phloroglucinaldehyde dimethyl ether Re- 
duction with Pt black and AcOH gave S'-hydrory- 
catechol pentamethyl ether, which was identified with 1 
Thus the crjst tannin isolated from tea leaves is 6'- 
hydroxycatechol IV. Enzyme chemistry of manu- 
factuie of black tea. Yasuyoshi C^bima and Kaneo 
Hayashi Ibid 757-0 —When the ext of the bud was 
added to colorless gallocatcchol with hfcllvaine standard 
liuffcr soln in the presence of O, the color of the snfn 
changed to reddish brown When the ext. was boifed or 
the soln was treated in a N atm , the coloration was very 
faint A reddish brown powder obtained from d^eatechol 
and gallocaleehol by Ihe enzyme of the ttabudwasprovsil 
In be their oxidation products Y Kifaara 

Short method for detenmnation of sodium chlondc In 


mustard. F. Th van Voorst. Chem WcekbUd 32, 498 
(1935),— Five g. mustard (liquid) is transferred with 100 
cc warm lIjO into a 200<c volumetric flask. After cool- 
ing See. ArK<re(CN)iand 6cc 2 ^Zn(AcO)i are added, 
the flask ts filled up to the mark, the contents are filtered, 
25 cc. 0.1 N AgNOi IS added to 150 cc filtrate and this 
titrated back vvith KCNS The percentage of NaCI is 
0 166 times the no. o( cc. AgNOi used 

B J C. van der Koeven 

Treatment of molasses for the production of foods, 
feeding stuffs and fertilizers T Caspar y Arnal Agn- 
cidlura (reprint) 1P34, 8 pp (Aug -Sept ); Chmit St 
indtttirte 34, 031 —Beet molasses keeps indefinitely when 
uudild.; diid to a conen. of about 209o it rapidly 
acquires a repungnant odor and taste. To prevent this 
decompn , the soln from the diffusers is defecated with 
K,re(CN)t, which removes NH«. amines, Rb, Cs, etc 
'The excess reagent is removed with hfn sulfate, the ppt 
IS (hrowti down by centrifuging aed the Mn is recovered 
by treating with CaO A Papmeau-Couture 

Simple graphic aid in the practical feedmg of cattle 
n The calculaLon of feed mixtures with the desired 
starch value and content in digestible protein by means of 
nbmograms B Brouwer and A. M Frens Boeder- 
ffloanr Zenfr B. TiererRiJlir. 7, 400-505(1035); cf C.A 
29, 15627* —In practical feedmg it is often necessary to 
prep , with the aid of 2 feedmg stuffs, a mizt with a 
definite quantity of starch eqmv. and digestible crude or 
pure protein Usually the solution ts found with the aid of 
2 equations and with 2 unknown quantities By means 
of the pnociple worked out by B. and F , the desired amt 
of both feeding stuffs can be detd without any cempuU* 
Uon Some further applications are also indicated Xu 
A dear comptnsoa ol pnee value* et feed-concentntts 
without the work of calculthon A M Frens and E 
Brouwer. Ibid 500-10(1035) —The relation between 
pnre and feed value of concentrates is usually estd in 
Holbod with reference to starch values and protein con- 
tent Ry the application of a systern of double scales on a 
diagram, corresponding to Neubauer’s "Feeding Pnee 
Tabic," a nomogram can be constructed, by means ol 
which and without ealens , it is possible to survey the 
prices of au arbitrary no of feeding stuffs, m relation to 
• their starch values and protein contents. Soma practical 
applications of nomograms are discussed F. L D 

Aadiffed potato tops as a feed for milch cows J 
Schultz, 11 Augustin and It rinaenhagen Biedtrmanns 
Zentr.B Twrfxndir.T, 617-31(1935) —Cold fermentation 
of chopped potato tops proved to be favorable, but the 
addn of some mineral acid or food sugar is to be recom- 
mended A utilization trial with 2 wethers indicated that 
, the ensilaged potato tops had the following digestion values 
org. matter 49. crude protein 48, pure protein 33, am^» 
97, crude fat 68, crude fiber 41 and N-frec ext 52% The 
ensilaged potato tops were fed to dairy cows and afler^a 
cerUm period, they ate, on an av ■ 8 kg. per day. No 
wnfsvnssbkc wifluiewee wis wAvied on the state o( healliii 
Uvewt or milk yield F L Dunlap 

Effect of manufacture on the quality of nonoily nsn 
mesis Roger W Harrison, Andrew W. Anderson and 
B Samuel R. Pottinger U S Bur. Fisheries, /nicrtigchc"^ 
Kept 30, 1-30(1935) —The nutritive value of fish 
prMuced by haddock and cod wastes is influenced by the 
process of manuf , the method of drying and the portion 
of the waste used The removal of the water -vol protein 
by the wet process had little effect on the ultimate el- 
liciency of the protein, but decreased the vitamin C value 
High drying temps are dclnmental to the quality cf the 
protein and vitamin G, particularly the latter. The bcM 
portion of the waste is richer In vitamin G than the back- 
bone pmtion, but the latter is of higher quahty. 
dried nonoily meali are of inferior quahty and sIiotW he 
replaced by meals dried at low temps The mech o*"*' 
cnlties encountered in drying nonoily fi'h wastes without 
removal of the water-sol extractives can be reduced 
matenslly by careful control of stesm pressure ana 
vacuum Under optimum conditions of drying, tlicc^t ol 
rendering 1 ton ol waste is greater lor Ihe dry than i« the 
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wet process. In the prcpn, of dry-process nonoily fish 1 
nicak, the conditions required for most efficient operation 
are most conducive to improvement in nutnlive value 
\'aeuuni-drying possesses no appreciable advantage over 
steam drying, either from the standpoint of nuafity of meal 
or cost of production C R Fellers 

Maize silage M H French TanganyiU Tenitory. 
Ann. Kept Dept Vel Set 1M4, SG-00 —Silage made 
in Tanganyika from maize cut 73 days after planting con- ^ 
tamed crude protein C 20-7 45, fctiO e*t 193-3 20, 
N-free ext 52 71-53 26, crude fiber 31 43 31 90 and ash 
5 03-0 R.5% on the SiO,-free dr>' basts As detd by cipts 
with oxen, the digestibility coeffs were for crude protein 
23 53-30 00, rt,0 ext CO 37-78 44, N-frec ext 6178 
74 70, erode fiber CO 42-71 74, org matter 61 06-71 89 
and dry matter 60 90-71 ai'^fl The aq exts of the crop 
and of the silage contained volatile org acids (calcd as 
AcOH) 0 107-0 935, 0 IfiS-l 070, nonvolatile org acids 3 
(calcd as lactic acid) 1 23 1 3S, 5 27-7 38, ammo acids 
(calcd as crude protem) 0 83-1 45, 1 73-4 10, and vola- 
tile bases (calcd as crude protein) 0 OSO-0 OOI, 0 ffi 
0 74'^, resp , caled on the basis of 100 g dry matter 
K D Jacob 

The cheimcal composition of grass veld M llennci 
Farming S Africa 10, 340, 348(193.")) — P is deficient in 
the grass pastures of most of the drier parts of S Afnca, 
and m those of many of the parts which hav e a higher rain- 
fall The young grass is generally not in itself deficient 
m P, hut the old and mature grass even when green, from 
Kov onward, contains less than 0 3^ PjO* and often 
Jess than 0 After the first fronts the l’jO» content 
falls to 0 03-0 07% Ca is on the low side without being 
actually deficient throughout the S Afnean veld A few 
species contain more than the usual 0 S% CaO Grasses 
on granite soils arc generally very poor in Ca The Ca $ 
content increases in grasses with the advancing season 
Na IS decidedly deficient over wide areas K D Jacob 
The nutritive value of groundnut cake made by primitive 
methods M H French Tanganyika Territory. Ann 
Rtpi. Dept Vtt Set 1934, 83 ."i —On the dry basis, 
samples nf groundnut cake made in Tanganj ika by pnmt- 
ttve methoclsand modem methods contained crude protem 
53 10, 40 24-51 31: tnic protein Si 30, 44 50-IW.M, 
amides 1.83, 0 80-1 74; l.tiO ext «89. 4.71-4 70,6 
N-frce cst. 27.80, 33.31-30 75 . crude fiber 4 76. 4 77-5 64 : 
total ash 5 30. 5 85-0 60, and Si(D, 0 CS, 1 51-2 24%. 
resp As detd by expts snth sheep, the digestibility 
coeffv of the samples were for erode protein 91 (^, D2 29- 
<13 62; Et,0 ext 82 83,83 08-94 39, N-free ext 00.30, 
9") 62-99 5.3; crude fiber 80 74, 82 03-90 77; org matter 
91.50, 92 57-93 83; and dry matter 87 2(1, 89 54-94 09%. 
resp K D Jacob , 

Some so-called "salt heks*' of Tanganyika Temtoiy 
M. H French Tanganyika Territory, Ann Kept 
Dept. Vet Set, 1934, 69-72 —Samples of “edible earth" 
from 10 localiucs contained HjO 1 27-19dl0, loss on 
ignition 1.02-15 53, IIjO-sol material 0 02-GO 46, matcnal 
rol.indil 11010 21-02 46, CaO sol in dif, IfCf 003-1 03. 
PiOiSoI. mdil HCl trace-0 94, HjO-sol sulfate (expressed 
as SO 4 ) 0 07-10 55, sulfate sol m dil HCl 0 22-1193. 
HtO-sol Cl 0 003-9 87, 1 1 , 0 -sol Na,0 0 03 20ir IICl - 0 
K,0 0 004-0.83, IICI-sol 
0 008-0 83 and H,0-soI. carbonate (expressrf as 
CO,) trace-14 IS. Na was the chief H,0-soI cation in 
all the earths. Chlondes, carbonates and sulfates were 
the most important anions K, D. Jacob 

The nutritive value of the pods of Acacia arabica and 
Dichrostachys glomeraU M. H. French. Tanganyika 
Temtory, Ann. Kept. Dept. Vel. Set 1934, 79-82 — 
On the dry basis, the pods of A. araUca, A. sptroearpa ^ 
and A. albida contained crude protein 12.80. 12 58 
8 82; true protein 11 02. 11 .5.1, 8 19; amides 1 24, lAM. 

fxt. 2 51. 1„82, 144, N-free ext 63 82, 

.>. 90, Cl ,4; erode filxr 15 21, 22J37, 24 40, total ash 
•;W, .5 6.3, 3 CO. SiO, 0.3'), 0 50, 0 54; CaO 0 72. 1 37 
oil; and P.O, 0213. 0 ."V), 0 52%. resp. As detd. bj 
expts with sheep the digestibility coeds of the 3 species 
were l.ff erode protein .51 72. 4(> 23, .51 61; Tt-O ext 


83 17, 73 93, 71 42; N-free ext. 79 01, 70 0.5. 74 84, 
cnidefiber212’l,42 05, 1()47: org matter 66 22, 04 44, 
56 21, and dry matter 64 50, 62 87, 56 72%, resp. On 
the dry basts, the pods of D. gloinerata contained erode 
protein J0.82, true protem 8 82, amides 2 00, EtjO ext 
1 42, N-free ext 5.5 70, crude fiber 20 64, total ash 52J6, 
SiOi 0 41, CaO 0 71 and PiO» 0 45%,. The digestibility 
cocfls were for dry matter 59 21, org matter 61.15, 
erode protem 37 24, FtsO ext 68 90, N-free ext. 67 32, 
erode fiber S5 31 and ash 32 00%, resp K D Jacob 

Dctn of the water contents of Ifoodstufis) (Richter) 7 
HCN in grasses (lAcmann) IID Use of cleaners m the 
dairy plant (Barnum, et al ) 13 Sizing and sepg fines 
from crude materials such as flour (U S pat 2,020,518) 
1 CJanfying beverages (Ger pat 558,309) 16 App 
for treating fish to recover oil from them and to prepare 
them for canning (U S pat 2,026,022) 27. 

Preserving food Halvor S Cgeberg (Dortheus An- 
dreas Hansen, inventor) Gcr 621,350, Nov. 0, 19.75 
(cl 53c 3 03) Addn to 593,054 (C A. 28, 314S‘) 
See Bni 3S3.G44 (C A 27, 3201) 

Metal-walled vacuum chamber or container suitable 
for holding foods, etc Fugene L Schellcns (to Shell- 
ttood-Jobjtson Co ) US 2,024,005, Dec 10 A wall 
metal such os iron is used with a scaling metal, such as 
Cu, of lower in p than, and alloying afiinity, for the wall 
metal and scaling is eflccicd by heating m a nonoxidizmg 
atm Various mfg details arc described 

Cereal foods Edmund L Griffith U S 2,026,034, 
Dec 31 Cereal maienal such as bran is mixed with a 
flavonng strop and with a small proportion of paraffin 
and mmeral oil to coat the particles of the product and 
act as an intestinal lubricant 

Milled products from seeds of Ceratonia sdiqua, etc., 
for food purposes Monts Bicncnstock, Eadislaus Csaki, 
Julius ricss, Adalbert S5gi and Cugcn Sdgi U, S 
2,1125,795, Dec 31 Milled germinal substance of the 
seeds of Ceratonia sihqua or the hkc is mixed with s 
matenal such as citric acid which reduces the water- 
binding power of the germinal substance and forms a 
inixt which IS suitable for use in macaroni and various 
baked foods 

Bread Herbert Scliou Pr 7b0,08S, Aug 20, 193.5 
The particles of dough are greased and sepd by the addn 
of a very viscous emulsion cJ water or nq liquid m an oily 
constituent, the ratio of aq liquid to oily constituent be- 
ing above 1 5 

Apparatus for preparing alimentary pastes Marin 
Draibanli and Giuseppe Braibanti U. S 2,026,607, 
Jan 7 Various structural, mech. and operative details 

Bakmg yeast Kfiroly Dinich Bnt. 434,249, Aug. 28, 
1935 Bakers' yeast ix made from brewers' yeast by using 
It to lerment dil. mash first at 4--7'’R , then in stages at 
7-10, 10-13. 13-16, 16-19, 19-22 and 22-25“R. and 
finally at 25-28*R , the aged and weak cells being at the 
xame time artificially destroyed and the yeast freed from 
these dead cells which would cause it to spoil Cf. C, A 
29. 265S* 

Deodorizing milk, cream, etc Fritz G Cornell, Jr. 
U S 2,025.190, Dec 24. A prelie-ated stream of the hquid 
»s Ooned and expanded into a siib-atm pressure zone, tie 
liquid is then collected into a confined stream within this 
zone, steam is injected into the stream and discharged 
mto the zone, and evolved v apors and gases are withdrawn. 
App is described 

Treatment of cream W & H Kuchle G. m b H 
Ger. 021,378. Nov 0, 1935 (Cl. 5.7e 5). Churned crcain 
for use in makmg confectionery is stabilized and pre- 
vented from sepg into layers by adding to the cream a 
small proportion of a flour prepd. by baking and grmdmg 
a dough not contg sugar, salt and leaven Tlio flour or a 
part of It may he rehaked before it is used 

Eiuulsifyuig apparatus suitable for making recon. 
atroctedcream TomsH Alfreds (to Ikrbort J. Taylor) 
U S 2,026,604, Jan. 7 Various stnicturnl and mech 
•lelait^ 
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Marsuine Benjamin B irtm^ U S 3,024,355, 4 
Dec 17 A Inylycfride such as hydrogenated eoltonwd 
oil or oleostearm i« rarlially saponified with an alLali 
such as NaOn and the soap thus formed is in part at 
least decompd as by Iriaimcnt with water and HQ or 
other suitable acid, and the resultms pasty product ts 
incorporated in oleomargarine to imprcrvc its texture and 
spreading properties, ere 

Marganne Adrian D Jojec (to DurVee Pamoiu « 
roods, Inc ) US 2.024.647, Dec 17 In malcing * 
margarine Ironi a margarine base selected From edible oils 
and fats substantial!} tree From nnlk solid*, the tiase is 
congealed to a supcreooled oncrysld Form and incorpo- 
TBirf seith a milk eomponent 
MargariBe Herbert Schou Fr 787,373, Sept. 21, 
1935 A product more cloudy resembling butter in taste 
IS obtained by giving to the final prodiict in the melted 
state a viscosity oF at least 36 centipoises at 50* This is 5 
attained when the water used for the waiet-oil emulsion 
IS finely distributed, and in a stable mantver »t 50* and 
higher, in the exterior phase 

Margarine Gerrit Westcrink Ger 021,326, Nov 5, 
I'm (C! 53fc 102) Addn to 582.U1 (C A. 27. 
5122) The chum used in the process o! Gct 5M,14l 
IS ie?s>\t»tc4 by w ttiviyns and Vwa4ing ^esse^ enpabte <A 
swinging about a hollow bonzontat axis, the Fatter being ^ 
connected to a suction deuce 
Mtrganne Noblce «. ThBrl G m b K Gcr 621,327, 
Nov 5, 1035 (Cl S3* 1 03) In the manuf oF margarine 
contg a small proportion of lecithin, the litter is added 
as lecitbin<iil-gIyccrot mixt obtainable as dcscntied in 
Ger 509.633 (C A 28, 7574») or 602,935 (C A. 29, 
0W)‘) Tie tendency of the lecithin to dceomp is thus 
restrained 

Rmdiess cheese Franz 7wicL (trading as &harlilrl- * 
Lasefabnk Franz Zwicl) Brit 434,331, Aug 29, lOb'i 
See C A 29, SICS' 

Preeervug liquid egg sutenil Goran A Moller Ont 
435,242, Sept 17, 10J5 See Fr. 7S6,0U) {C /F 30, 784») 
Frozen egg products Benjamin R Hams end Xlarvin 
C Reynolds V S 2,026.631, Jan 7. Egg material 
which when frozen and subsequently thawed has increased 
viscosity and improved emulsifying value in cale batters, ^ 
etc , IS prepd by adding bydrophilic hpitis such as fat 
acid esters ol a polyglyccrol, glycerol, sugars, mannitol 
and other ale sugars andli)-drox) carboxylic acids Several 
examples with details arc given 
Lecithin from vegetable raw niatenals Samuel O 
Sorensen and Geo i B»1 (to American Leaifain Co ) 

U S 2,024,393, Dec 17 For obtaining lecithin free From 
bitter impurities and suitable For use in foods, raw Tnaicrul * 
such as crushed soybeans is estd wivh a voFatilc hydro- ' 
carbon solvent such as hexane, preferably with a b p 
not over about 00*, the solvent ts driven ofl from tFie ext 
and water vapor is passed into the residual oil to cause co- 
agulation of the lecichm and the latter is sepd 
Presemag fruit Alexander Gemer-Rasmussen. Bril 
435,587, Sept 24, 1935 Sec Fr 778,533 (C. A. 29, 
485l«) 


Food jellies Speas Mfg. 0> Ent 435,033, Sept. 0, 
Ha5 See Fr. 770,163 (C. A. 29, 519»). 

Celatin food preparations Royal Baking Powder Co 
Bnt. 435,258, Sept. 17, 1915 This corresponds to U.S 1,- 
9'F1,2b9 (C. A. 29, 2(iI0'). The moisture need not be 
removed * 

Cake-batter ingredients Benjamin R Hams U S 
2,024,357, Dec. 17. 1\ith a batter for making baked 
pnidiicts such as cake, there is incorporated a hydro- 
|ih)lic bpoid such as a sulfate or phospliaie denv. of 
fat acid matcnsls or corresponding ales, or esters or 
Hbers or salts of such denvs , which gives a smoother 
baiter and permits use of an increased proportion of water 
Kutnerous examples are gives 

Cosfectioss Cenjatnln R Hams U S 2,025,035, 
Dee 31 In making confections such as those eontg. 
sugar, cocoa powder and a fat, the vtscostty of the tniit 
IS reduced by adding a small proportion of a nantuirogen- 
ous phosphom acid ester of glycerol la which at least one 
Oil group of the glycerol is esterified with a higher 
unsaid, fat scid radical (various details and examples 
Fxing given) U. S 2,035.986 rebtex to confections of 
generally simibr character 

Confections suab as Icings and candy. Benjamin R 
Hams If. S 2J)24.1.V1. Dec. 17. Matcnali such as 
sugar, cocna powder and milk powder are dispersed in 
fatly materiaJ as cacao butler and there is incorporated 
in the product a vtscosily reducing ingredient comprising 
a higher fat arid ester of polyglyrerol V'anous examples 
are given 

Cacao Richard Dicrbarh Bnt. 434,759, Sept, v, 
1005 SeeFr.772.S06(C, A 29,1531'). 

Ftavonags Roj-al Bikmg rowder Co Bnt 435,272, 
Sept 18,1935 A flavoring prepn , e g , for usetnpreps 
gelatin deserts, is oliiamcd by forming an emulsion of a 
flavor with the inclusion of a sulrtianttally nontoxw H»0- 
iow>J org.compd ofhigbwb.p than the flavor for fcdue- 
ing the volatility of the flavor. « g , «et)t or mnyl ale , 
dibutyicarbinol, phenylbul^l ak , Ft tartrate, benzyl 
benzoate, diamyl ether, dibuiyl ketone, benzojihenone, 
P methoxjbenzaldehyde The emulsion tnay be made in 
11,0 with addn of an emulsifying agent, e g , EcUtin, 
albumin, an olealr, a gum. An edible hy^wieopte agent, 
eg, invert ‘ugar, glueosc, glycerol, may also be added 
Remonag objectionable flavor from soybeans Lowell 
O CiFKioA k Staley Mfg Co). U S 2.020,67(1. Jan 
7 Whole or broken so> beans are moistened without exig 
their solubles, then heated to above the b p. of water 
(suilabfy to about ICO*) to remove the natural flavor bid 
vnibout scorching and for a suHleient lime lor the slated 
purpose, and the lemp for final drying is reduced before 
the increased moisture eonicni is eliminated. 

Apparatus for treating gram with conditioned aiz or gas 
Marcel Mallet. Fr. 7«7.827, Sept 30, 1935 
Fodder. Hans Faumger. Austrian 143,318. Nov. 11, 
1935 (Q 53e). Sludge from the satn of beet-sugar 
juwei K mixed with bran, subdivided hay, ground m 
cake, fish meat or like materials, and the niixt ts worlro 
up into granules, flakes or like products contg about 10'^ 


13— CHEMICAL INDUSTRY AND MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 

(plastics, REsmoiDS, IKSULATORS. ADllEStVES, ETC.) 


mULAN 

The Italian chemical industry In 1934 Crete Dtumcn- 
Ihil Chmte Industrie 3*. 000-73(1035) A R -C t 

Some aspects of the Polish chemical Industry Con- 
stantin de Kownacki C*imie & Industrie 34, 074-6 
(1935) ~ A brief discussion bnngmg out Ibe general ten- 
dency toward increased production A P.-C. 

Acetylene In the cheitueal industry A F. G Caden- 
hwd Con CJiem Mel 19. No 12, 325(1035) — QHi 
Mack and AcOH and McjCO are the principal prodocti at 
the present tune from QH| Biacetyl, acctosytacetone. 


I H»caa 

dinieihylfuran, dihyifro-p-to!uaJdehyde and 1,3 butylcn^ 
glycoWiacctate are by-products for which uses must be 
sought IF. II Boynton 

Reacbont with oxygen A H. Belinfanie Chem. 
tleekblad 32, 011-15(1935).— A Iheoretieal discussion ol 
various s>-sicms comprising O alone, O in conjunction 
snth 1 and 2 oiidizable, 1 and 2 nonosidizable snbsianeei 
and mixls of oxidizable and nonoxidizaWc substances 
O W. Willco* 

Further piogttsa in production and use of high grade 
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zmc; oiide situation interestiog. Frank G. Breyer. t aga^t wwtufd gar. A description of 
llinint Met 17, 24-€{193G).— The foUowing are the withdcuflcd direcUons for putting it on and U off. 

develooments in the Zn field m 193i m the Order of A senes of photographs illustrate these directi^. 


major developments in the Zn field 
their importance: (IJ construction of further eonftnuotis 
vertical-retort smelting capacity m the U. S and Germany, 

(2) expansion of fractional distn capacity m the U S . 

(3) great expansion m the Zn-base die-casting mdustry m 
the U. S and abroad. (4) wide acceptance of heavy gal- 


A. L Ebler 

Escape apparatus. Karl Ed Putter. Casmaske 7, 
89-92(1935) — Escape apparatus is designed primarily for 
the use of miners who are caught in mme au cocUiamg 
insufficient O and dangerous amounts of COi such as 


ana aoroan, wioe acvcpiautc u* w - --- . 

by the steel mdustry, (5) construction of first , result from mtne explosions The requirements ot 


vanirmg -- 

commercial wire electroplating plant, and (6) expaaston of 
use of Zn dust as a reducing agent in org chem industry 
In the field of Zn compds , the foUowmg were the major 
deselopments (1) further decrease m the use of ZnO in 
rubber compcundmg, (2) wider appreciation of the value 
of leaded ZnO m pamt, (3) threat of Ti-mert combinations 
to hthopooe in the bulk whitetuog field, and (4) threat lo 
TiOi of ZnS for coned whitening Aldcn H Em^ 


aVDaratus are discussed and various types are described. 

A L Kibler 

Silicosis Wm D McNally and W L Bergman. 
Ind Med 4, 6l-5(Feb , 1935) , U S. Pub Health Eng. 
Ahstrtsets IS, niS, 10(Nov 2, 1935) —A new theory is 
advanced that the fibrosis m silicosis is produced by chem 
action of NaF m blood upon the SiOj Si dusts become 
more harmful as the amt. of SiF, is increased m the dust. 


Industrial mmerals record progress over a wide front 3 A chem examn of normal and silicotic lungs is givm. 


Oliter Bowles Mining Mel 17, 28-33(1930) — ^Recent 
developments in the following fields arc reviewed bante, 
heat msulation, glass, mortars, synthetic stone, cement, 
clay, feldspar, fluorspar, fuller’s earth, gypsum, cyanite, 
hrae, nephehte, novacuhtc, ohvinc, potash, pyrophyllile, 
Na-^4, S and talc Alden H Emery 

Asbestos Hans Diegmacn Tek Ttd , Uppt C. 
Bergsvetensiap 65 , 86-8, 89-64(1935) —A description of 
the apphcations of asbestos in the electrotechnic and the 
chem mdustry, as heat-msulating material, floor- and 
wall-covermg, brake hnmg, etc its ongin, mineralogy, 
mming and main occurrences on the earth arc reviewed 
D Thuesen 

Asbopekohte, a new high-quality lamellar material 
E. I. Barg and K. M Bel^eneva Plastieheskie Massut 
1935. No. 3, 39-1 — This asbestos-pitch materul surpasses 
textofite for many uses H M I>Kester 

New views for seeking substances useful in cbemi 
waifaie. M.Proch&zka Chrfn.Ifriy29,27l-2(19^) 

P, presents and extends the views of Hackmao (C. A 29. 
£16'). For destroying the effectiveness of the filters of 
gas masks P. shows that a high conen of gases (arsme) 
effected by a large no. of gas cyliucfers can exhaust (be 
absorption capacity of the filters very quickly and that 
the unstable Fe(CO)t yields CO against which the filters 
are meflective. Following Nekrassow, P. shows the poor 
relation between the structure and the physiol properties 
of org. compds : an mcrease in the no of halogens de- 
creases the jmtabdity of a compd but increases its 
suffocating power; sym. halogens are more imtable than 
unsym. ones; compds with a halogen at the end are more 
active physiologically than those with a halogen in any 
other position, an introduction of a NOj, — NOH, 


C R. Fellers 

The thenuca] stability of phenol plastics E. Tilevich, 
B Polyatzkina and M Glikma Plashehesite Massut 
193S. No 3. 22-6 — Numerous Russian lacquers were 
found to resist the action of HjSOi and IIiPO« much better 
than that of org acids Monolith and carboUte swell more 
in weak than m strong acids H M Leicester 

The acid stabihty of plastic compounds for accumulators 
based on coal tar pitch and bydroxynaphthenic adds 
V M Shalfeev and M M. Katzm Plastieheskie Massui 
1935, No 3, 26-9 —A good matenal is obtained from 48% 
coal-tar pit^, 12% hydroxynaphthemc acids free from 
H,SO.,10%c©ttonwasteand30%kieselguhr H M L. 

Transparent plasties for aixetah wmdows Gordon M. 
Kline Ini Eng Chem , A'cics Ed 13 , 479-80(1935). — 
Light weight and flexibility of transparent plastics have 
S made them desirable for auxraft windows, but smee tbeir 


New views for seeking substances useful in chemical surface hardness is not great laminated glass is still us^ 

sr n— — where clear snsion is essential Com. plastics, trade 

names, compn , Army and Navy specifications and ideal 
properties to be attained are hsted, cooperative efforts 
on the part of government agencies and pnvate manu- 
facturers are m progress to improve the plasties hr air- 
craft W. C. Ebaugh 

_ . The application of furfural and its derivahTes to the 

are meflective. FoUowmg Nekrassow, P. shows the poor 6 lunufacnire of plastics. Paul F. Brums, /own Stale 

.u- CoU. J Set. 10, 51-3(193.5).— S denvs of C,H,OCHO 

are acceUrolors for vuleantxclton of rubber. Polythiofur- 
fural ts /ofTned by bubbling HfS into dd aq solas, of 
CtHiOCHO and coagulatmg the suspension by means of 
HCI. It IS an ultra-accelerator producing high tensile 
strengths m rubber at I04A“ but was not effective at 

, - . . 100* Difuryl ethylene secured as a residue from the 

^N group mto the org. nucleus reinforces the physiol ^ vacuum distn of polythiofurfural is not an accelerator. 


action ot such a nucleus; imsatd compd are more ef- 
fective than satd. compds The action of dicbloroforro- 
oxime and denvs upon the eyes and the respiratory organs 
IS presented; the stingmg sensation pr^uced by di- 
chloroacetone and tnchloroacetophenone is described, 
the changes produced by an NHi group substituted into 
adamsite are analyzed In an attempt to produce a 
ypente denv. which would remain active on the terram 


Then the accelerating action must be due to the C and S 
grouping Furfurm was prepd by passmg NHi into 
C.H,OCHO. UTien 19.3% of the CiH.OCHO was con- 
verted to fnifunn, the resulting mixt was set to a gel, 
in a few mm , by the addo of KCl, and m an hr. had 
become firm, hard, black and shmy without heating. Fil- 
lers such as comstalk, cob flour, wood flour, asbestos and 
‘ hull residues were added and molded articles produced 


for several hrs., P. shows that m order to have a physiol a from the traits The resultant matenal had a density of 
active prepn. the halogens must be m the fl-position, that 1 44. a tensile strength of 500 !b./sq m . a compressive 
the o-H at<ms cannot be repbeed or substituted, that the strength of 35000 Ib./sq 

S must h*. hi. ftr ....j .t... .t.. y .. . ' ^ 


S must be hi- or quadri-valent, and that the EtCl group 
IS the most potent group m its present position. 

_ . . . Frank Maresh 

Detection of poison gases. Andr4 Klmg and Maurice 
R^lly. Compt rend 201. 1373-5(1935).— Vesicant and 
suffocating gases (e g , COClj, ypente, lewisite, etc.) 

^y a very bbUe halogen In contact 
^th HjO they hydrolyze, producing a marked diminution 
m Pn, readily detected by bromotbymol blue. Accord- 
mg^ to test a suspected atm 8-10 1. is aspirated through 
HiO to which this indicator has been added. If the atm 

conums more than 1% CO, the H,0 must be warmed 
Tk. »_ , C. A. Silberrad 

ProtechTC suit Pepp Seidl. Casmaske 7, 
*■ protect Its wearer 


95-8(1935). — ^The suit is designed t 


. . 1 and a resistivity of 2 X 10“ 

ohms per cc It does not bum with a flame and resists 
(he action of all ordinary acids and alkahes. The acid has 
not been successfully removed from the finished product. 
Slow drying or baking gives the best results. F. E. B. 

The use of wood tar foom gas generators for the prepara- 
I tion of plastic compounds. I P. Losev, G. S. Petrov, 
K. A. Andnanov and P. I. Panasyuk. J. Chem. Ind 
(Moscow) 12, 1171-6(1935).— The phenol fraction extd. 
frotn such tars consists mostly of xylenofs and can be con- 
densed with CH'O or MeCnO to give good resins if 25% 
of coal-tar PhOH is added to the mixt. The pitch from 
the tars can repbee asphalt pitch in making battery pbtes 
, , H. M. Leicester 

A new plasticuer. benzyl dihydroxyahietate. S N 
Ushakov and A. A. Rozea/cl’d. Plaslueheskte Massut 
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193S, No 3i 4-8 —Ground rosin is treated with Na>COi 
soln. and chlorinated The aq reaction mixt is then 
heated m an autoclave for C hrs at 150® The resultini: 
Na salt of dihydroxyabictic acid is heated with PhClIiCl 
for 16-18 hrs to yield 8G 7% of benzyl dihydrovyabietate, 
a VISCOUS od It is a good plasticizer with cellulose esters, 
hutisinsol in cellulose eUiers H M Leicester 

The use of hydrozycaphtbenic acids in the produc- 
tion of plastic compounds from phenol-aldehjde resins 
G S Petrov and N B Kruglaya Piaslichtskte Massta 
1935, No 3, 16-20 — The acids obtained by oxidizing 
paraffin oil, sp gr 0 8G0, can be condensed with PhOll 
and CKjO or furfural H M Leicester 

A method for deter minin g the fluidity of celluloid and 
other thermoplastics L F. Aksfaerg and A V. Belton 
PlosUtheshe Massta IMS, No 3, 20-3 — The celluloid 
IS pressed under standard conditions in a Baschig press, 
and the fluidity is measured by the length of the c^umn 
obtained H hi Leicester 

Thermoplastic resins from anihne eoodensabon prod- 
ucts Karl Frey Kuujlrfo/e 25, 30^8(1935) — A brief 
review (1) of the chemistry of the conversion of WNHj 
and CHjO into thermoplastic resins and (2) of the irech 
and ejec properties of the latter and of products made 
from them, e g , impregnated paper J. W Perry 
Synthetic resins from vinyl chloride II I Waterman, 
J J. Leendertse and P J G ColtbofT Chtm l\eekilad 
32, 650-3(1935) —The process of working vp cfhyJene 
to resins is analyzed CiHiCli is made from CeHi by pass- 
ing cooled CjIL into liquid Chat —"S' until satn , keeping 
the temp rise down to 3-5* The product ts washed with 
dll KOH and with water, and then distd ; (be yield n 
93%, It b 84 9-83 5* and has nV - 1 4444 Tbe 
CiHiCli with AlCIi (10%,) at45-55*giveslIC>atidarc$m 
mass which, after washing and drying and extn by CtHa- 
Cli, yields 40% of a brown transparent resin, decompg 
at250‘, It IS brittle and impure If vinyl chloride ts made 
from CiHiClt (Rogerman method, C. A 25, 487) a 
91-93% yield is obtained The CilIiCl is then polymerized 
either under pressure in sunlight, (one month required, 
good yield) or by AlCh m difTerent solvents In CtH<Clt 
+ CiHii soln httle polymer is formed up to 18* If 
C|H« IS used as solvent allCl evolution takes place (Fnedcl 
Crafts reaction) between 0* and 18®, a soft resin is ob- 
tained and also other reaction products distg up(ol15*snih 
2 or 3 rings Hydrogenation of the latter compds gives, 
among other compds .diphenylethane. With toluene as 
solvent at —78* the AlCb reaction gives similarly a mixt 
of 50% resin and 60% double-rmg by-products 

B J. C van der Hoeven 

Light-colored coumarone resins A Roustchinsky 
Chtmte fif Industrie 34, 76^72(1935) —Ordinary com 
solvent naphtha obtained m the distn of crude benzene 
gives chiefly dark-colored coumarone resms A much 
higher proportion of light-colored resin can be obtained 
by prepit of tbo eolrmC by stesm desca of the errofe 
benzene A Papineau-Couture 

The use of artificial resms in vanous braoebes of 
technology Ludvik Spuk. Chem Ltsty 29, 273-fl 
(3935) — 5 reviews formaldehyde resins and discusses 
their use as mordants m tanning and textile mdusines, 
as protective films m ceramics, as fillers or matrixes in 
articles, as substitutes for rubber, as catalysts for vul- 
canizing, as insulating materials and as a rcplacemeiit for 
nonbreakahle glass Frank Maresh 

Estabhshmg types and standards for pressed matcnals 
of artificial resin R Ilouwink Kunststoffe 25, 313-14 
(1935) — The desirability of dclg and sfandardizuigmecli 
and elec properties is emphasized J-W Perry 

Irnproviog pressed objects from artificial resins by 
additional heating V T Renne and V. V. Pasuinkov 
Plasltcheskie Massut 1935, No 3, 31-2 — The elec re- 
sistance of monolith objects is increased and their bygru- 
scopicity IS decreased by heating them to 120“ for 10 hrs 
after pressing them H hi Leicester 

Preparation of zmxtures of phenol resins and rubber 
If I Waterman, C van Mod/op and A R \cldman. 


1 Ckem. Weekblad 32, 622-4(1935).— When an alk. mixt. of 

a phenolic resin and latex (with fillers if desired) is acidi- 
fi^ with dll AcOH, a mixt of resin and rubber is pptd. 
as a Bnely divided powder; after filtering, washing and 
drying it can be used as a molding powder A flow sheet 
for a factory process is given O. W. WiUcox 

Use of the dielectric constant m the chemical mdustiy. 
It van Stef nbwgcn Chem.lVeekl>lad32,4C^7S(193S) — 

2 The Cbcrt app for rapid detn of the didec const ts 
described and various applications of the < detns are 
discussed, such as moisture detns on active charcoal, dex- 
Inn, tobacco, cement, lime, marmalade, etc , detas of per 
meability of lacquers for water, absorption of HtO by sur- 
faces, distn control and sedimentation analysis 

B J C van der Hoeveit 

Wetting and spresdmg properties of sipieous soluhoss— 
oleic and-sodium carbonate mixtures. H. L Cupples 

3 Ind Lng Chem 28, 60-2(1930); cf. C. A. 29. 8173‘— 
Surface tensions, interfacial tensions and spreading coeds 
Oft a reSned paraffin oil were detd for aq NajCOi-oIeie 
acid mixts contg 1 0%, 0 3% and 0 1% oleic acid and 
with varying alkali-fatty acid ratios These imxts are 
much less sensitive to variation of this ratio than are the 
corresponding NaOII-oJeic acid mixts The spreading 
coed , 5, of a soap soln over tbe standard oil is defined 

, by the equation S — Ts — T,i — Tjs, where Tg = 
surface tension of oil (30 5 dynes/cm at 25*), Ta “ 
surface tension of soap soln and P^is -• intetiaevd ten- 
sion At a given cosen the wettmg properties of the 
carbonate mixts are much less sensitive to vanations in 
the alkali-fatty acid ratio, which should make it easier 
to maintain a consistently high value of the spreading coeS 
in the prepn of the carbonate solns There should also be 
less uncontroUed variation in the wetting properties be- 
$ cause of aciduy or alky of the water used in dilg tbe mixt 
W JI Boyaton 

Analysis of tbe causes of vanationa in the results of 
tests of properties of (molded) articles A I Gol'd- 
shtein ietedsitya Lai 4,018-23(1936) —Attemptswere 
made with (be aid of scatisiical data and (heir mterpreta- 
tion 10 relate the frequent vanations in the results of tests 
of etee properties of phenolic moldings to the methods of 
, manuf and controllable and uncontrollable factors of 
examn No pos re«ulfs could be obtained at this stage of 
investigation Chas Blanc 

Basalts from Borges Bobnza, Ulsaiae from tbe 
point of their suitabiUty for casting A Ginzberg Tror 
/ns/ pe/rog Acad. Set V S S /i 4, 83-91(3933), 
A'cuej Jahrb Mineral Geol , Referate fl, 1934, 864 — 
Chem and microscopic data on andesite basalts show their 
usefulness as telephone insulators J F Schairer 

7 Detection of (he break pout in tbe detemunaboa of 
rctenbeity of activated charcoal Franz Kiczil Z- S‘/ 
Sektets -Sprengslofftu 30. 354-6(1935), cf. C A 30, 
187* — Another app is described m which the break point 
of tbe charcoal fflter is detected by means of the pptn tif 
the gas m liquid or solid form on a 60-cm brass rod im 
mers^ m a mixt of ether and solid CO, at one end and in 
a miit of water and ice at the other end The app. must 
g firet be calibrated empirically. Other methods are de- 
scribed for detecting the break pomt by means of indi- 
cators, either in soln or deposited on test papers These 
arc adapted to specific gases Methods of prepg the test 
papers are given and Ihcsensiiivilyof the tests is indicated 
A L Kibler 

CompansOD of various methods of deter m ining the 
humidity of air OR. Monod Ann serv lech hyt 
Paru 15, 61-82(1934), Chmie & Industrie 34, 1082 — 

9 Absorption method The air is passed over pumice im- 
pregnated with HiBO, the increase In wt of which is deta 
W'lth pumice 2-3 mm in diam packed in a straight tube 
12 on ItHig and 10 mm in diam , absorpuon is complete 
m the 1st tube when the air is passed rapidly (2 I per 
mm ), when the air is passed slowly the 11,0 seems to 
foUow the air stream and is absorbed only in the 2nd and 
3rd tubes The method has an accuracy of 1-1 5 mg 
Dn-potnt hygrometer —The air passipg through a volatile 
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liauidfCl.0) cools a polished metal surface, and the temp, t Caulytic hydrogenation of phenolic oU of low-tcmp. 
fifths imtiM IS noted on the metal The moisture content tar (mannf of synthetic resinsj (Ando) 21. Varnishes and 


of’ the liquid is noted on the metal The moisture content 
is obtained from Rcgnault's tables The various instni- 
ments tried out by M gave satisfactory results, provtd^ 
the pbtes were wiped carefully and observations were ef- 
fected at a certain distance to avoid interference by the 
observer’s breath, etc These 2 methods (the only ones 
which give directly the moisture content) furnish com- 
parable results Psychromelers — The readings given by 
these instruments (both stationary and sling types) are 
affected by the >elocity of the am current, and insufficient 
wetting of the bulb introduces a further error In the 
Assmann suction psychrometer the velocity of the air is 
const and all thermal effects are eliminated by means of 
polished metal nuts, nevertheless, it gives very irregular 
results as compared with the Alluard dew-point hygrome- 


(mannf of synthetic fL , . , — 

plastic compns (Fr. pat 787,690) 26. Purifying oils, 
waxes and synthetic resins (Brit, pat 434,672) 22. 
Recovery of HiSOi and resins from acid tar produced m 
punfying benzene h>drocarbons with HjSOi (U S. pat. 
2.n2(>,4Sb) 18 Oxygenated org. compds from hydro- 
carbons (use as plastics] (U S pat. 2,024,954) 10. 
Hydrogenation of tertiary alkyl-phenols to form hydro- 
aromatic aks {use as plasticizers for coating and molding 
rompns j (U S pat 2,020,668) 10 Thiotetraphosphates 
{as a detergent] (U S pat 2,025,503) 18 


Chemical and physicochemical treatments I G. Far- 
benind A -G Fr 780,128, Aug 27, 1935 The reaction 

a us a ••-jo vessds are submitted to very rapid mech. oscillations 

Ilatr h'lpometers — These instruments mdicate rela- whereby increased speed of reaction is obtained 
live humidity, not moisture content •n,- 1----* •»* ■> Ploct.^ Sfiirli^n. und V'erwertimp 


The hairs shouM at 3 
intervals be placed in an atm satd withll-Ovapor They 
give reliable results only over a rather narrow range in the 
neighborhood of the point at which they were standardized 
(generally around 409J) At 80% the readings of these 
instruments ere discordant, the error easily reaching up to 
20%. A. Papineau-Cootiire 

Coal dust and rock dust as constituents of air hi 
Stipaniz Berg- und IIutlen~mannis(kes Jahrbuch 83, 
77-92(1935) — Three groups of dust arc distinguishid * 

(1) coarse dispersion, particles larger than 01 micron, 

(2) colloids, 0.1 micron to 1 milhmicron, (3) mol dis- 
persQids, particles smaller than 1 mdlunicron The exist- 
ence of dust. Us nature and detn in different mines are 
described, sizes, fineness, wl and structure of the par- 
ticles were detd The capacity to fiy is detd by the ratio 
of vol. to surface The danger of explosion increases also 


Washc masses Studicn- und V'erwertungs-G m 
b H (Franz Fischer and Otto Horn, inventors). Ger. 
C18.5CG, Sept 16, 1935 (Cl 12i> 26 02) Coal-like 
fuel IS submitted to the action of FhOII or phenolic miits. 
at temps below the decompn temp of coal to give a 
plastic mass The reaction may take pbee under pressure 
and in the presence of a condensing agent Thus, hgmte 
IS lieated to 180° with incresol to give a plastic mass 
useful as a filling, softening or flowing agent Cf C. A 
30. 1 68* 

Pbsbc material Ange Lamguaseo Fr 787,142, 
Sept 17. 1035 A transparent and nonmfbmmablc 
material is prepd by dissolving a metal protochlonde, 
cblonde or oxide (1 10 g ) m pure white acetone (50(V- 
1000 cc ). adding collodion (5-10 g ), muing m the cold 
and adding carefully cellulose tetracetate (5-50 g.) and 
continuing to stir until complete soln The product may 


ith increasing surface ratio The behavior of cotloi^l 5 be used as a luhsUtute for (lass or for mohiag anematO’ 
dusts m the ventilation of mines and the distnbution of raphicfilms 


dust over the section were detd. The nature of coal-dust 
explosions is discussed as a coUoid-chem and coUoid- 
pbya phenomenon; the effect of rock-dusttng as pre- 
ventive means for explosions is described. M II. 

Use of cleaners in the dairy plant H. J. Baraum, 
r. S Lucas and Bruce Hartsuch Mich. Agr. Eipt. Sta , 


^stic compositions, lacquers, etc. Deutsche Hydrier* 
werle A.-C Bnt. 435,058, Sept 13,1033 Varnishes, 
fibments, films, etc , from cellulose esters and ethers and 
natural and synthetic resins contain as solvent or soften- 
ing agent a menoether of gljxerol or polyglycerol with an 
aliphatic ale contg. not less than 8 C atoms or a cyclo- 


Speetal Bull Ko. 252, 24 pp (1033).—^ the basis of ahphatic ak or an ester obtained from such an ether by 
their compn. cleaners are classified into modified or 6 estcnfying free OH groups with org acids Among ex- 


neutral soda, soda ash, special alkalies, KaiPO« and 
coUoidai materials Borne of (he cleaners were highly 
buffered and therefore resistant to reduction In their 
cleansing ability. The modified sodas were most stable 
in buffer action; next were soda ash and colloidal materials 
The special alk^ies were most caustic, NaiFO« was second, 
soda ash end colloidal cleaners were equal, and modified 


amples, (1) cellulose nitrate moistened with methybted 
spine is dissolved in AcOBu contg dodecyl glycerol ether 
acetate, Albertol resin and FhMe to form a lacquer and 
(2) nitrocellulose, diglycerol octadecyl ether and FhjFOt 
are worked in a kneading machine and the mass is rolled 
into sheets 

Plastic composib'on for doU faces, etc John O. Baker 


sodas least caustic. The emulsifying power was detd. _ (to Sweets Laboratories, Inc.). U. S 2,024,124, Dec. 10. 
with butter fat. In order of decreasing emulsifying power ' Roll-milled rubber which has been broken down to a con- 


the cleaners ranked special alkalies, soda ash, colloidal 
cleaners, modified sodas and NajPO, Soda ash was most 
efficient as a water softener; next were colloidal cleaners, 
modified sodas, special alkalies and NajFO,. Al, Cu and 
tinned steel were severely scratched by the volcanic ash 
content of some of the cleaners. Cbrome-Ni steel was not 
affected Specbl alkalies were most severe in their tamisli- 
ing action and corrosiveness ; next were NajPO«, soda ash 
and colloidal cleaner. Tinned steel and Al were corroded 
most severely. A table of properUes of the cleaners is 
S'X?**' ... C. R. Fellcm 

Fumigabon of ships by Clayton gas in Egypt. J. Gil- 
mour. Bull.tntTis o^cetnltrn hyg pub 25,271-82(1934) 
U. S. Pub. Health Eng. Abstracts 15, P, 2(Aug. lo| 
1935). — Expts. on ship fumigation showed that with a 
wnen of 1% Cbyton gas for 3 hrs all rats were killed 
At a conen of 2% with exposure for 2 hrs, all tats were 
dMd within 1 hr. It was found impossible to obtain 
theoretical caJed. conens. of gas in ship compartments, 
even if all dead spaces were opened. It is believed that 
lOT complete elaniaHioa of the rats the pumping of (be 
bOj must be contmued mto the ship until a coccn. of 2% 
IS attain^ in the upper parts of the compartments for 
at least - hrs. A new buret for the esin of gas conms 
correct to approx 0 1% is desenhed. C. R. Fellers 


siderable degree is used with a resm of high stability such 
as coumarone resin, an oil which is nonvolatile at room 
temi>s and of high chem stability such as a mineral oil, 
and a natural chicle, blended together to a substantially 
homogeneous mass. 

Plastic composibon suitable for coating wails Michael 
J Batelja U. S 2,025,369, Dec. 24 Ground oats are 
I mixed with a fibrous filler such as wood, paper or rag 
pulp, water, a substance such as a cement having the 
property of setting after being wetted, PbO, KjCrjO? and 
a waterproofing substance such as hnsecd or Chma wood 
oil or varnish 

Sheets or films from plastic composition containing 
cellulose denvatives Du Pont Viscoloid Co. Ger. 
621,048. Oct. 31, 1935 (Cl 39a. 16). See Bnt 393,957 
(C.j4 28,321*). 

' Plasbc rubber denvabve suitable for molding Tirey 
r. Ford (to B. F Goodnch Co.). U. S. 2,024,987, Dec, 
17. A mixt. such as may be formed of rubber, an aldehyde 
such as polymerized formaldehyde and a phenol such as 
PhOIf, IS heated (suitably to about 135°) in the presence of 
a small proportion of an aromatic sulfonic acid such as 
F*phenolsulfonic acid. 

Syotheberesm RoyH. Kienleand Paul F.Schlmgman 
(to General Elec. Co ). U. S 2.025,538, Dec. 24. A 
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phenol IS treated with an excess of paraformaldehyde at a 1 acid, ester gum, alkali-reHned linseed oil, or cottonseed oil 
temp not exceeding 130° (suitably about 120 °) in the in a solTeot such as C«IIi, toluene or xylol and heating the 
presence of a relatively small proportion of sed alkjd soln with anhyd AlCli which is gradually added A 
resm catalyst of an acid number between about 140 and product thus formed may be further treated with a poly- 
210. until the free CHsO content is less than about 6% liydric ale. and a polycarboxylic acid Numerous details 
and a liquid resinous product is produced and the product and examples are given. 

IS cast and cured at a temp of05-I2d* Resinous condensfltioa products Ernst CJhel and Fntx 

Synthetic resin RoyH Kicnle (to General Elec Co). Seebach (to Bakelite Corp ) U. S 2,024,212, Dec 17 
U S 2,025,530, Dec 24 In forming articles such as . A heat lurdcnable resmous phenol-aldehyde condensa- 
gaskets, washers, etc , a totally cured resm formed from * lion pixiduct in a state of advancement characterized by 
initial materials such as glycerol, yhlhahc anhydride, etc , soly, in acetone and infusibility but softening on heating 
IS compounded with a partially cured resm which has a is formed and then is pptd from soln in a solvent such as 
cure point of 20-25 see at 150* and which is formed by cyclohexanol by adding a diluent such as ligrom The 
the reaction of a phenol and an excess of aldehyde in the product is suitable for various uses 

presence of a fusible, sol , acidic alky^ resm of an a^ Pressing fibrous masses Impregnated with synthetic 
number about 200, and the compounded mixl is cured resins Allgememe blektricKats Geselfscliaft. Ctr CIS,- 
at 150-200° to a homogeneous, flexible product 708, Sept 13,1035(01 30a 19 05) 

Synthetic resms Sydney L M Saunders Bnt 434,- 3 Electneal insulating tubes Cordon R Langley (to 
850, Sept 10, 1035 These are prepd fay heating a phen^ General EIcc Co) US 2,025,540, Dec 24 Paper 
wiih a phenol di-alc in the presence of an acid raialyst having an inner metallic coating is wound on a mandrel 
and m the presence or absence of a vegetahle ml, natural and over this there is wound paper coated with fused 
resms or ^eir esters and, if desired, in the presence of an phenolic condensation product, and the materials are heat 
inert gas The products may be used in the manuf of cured 

lacquers and varnishes Among examples, (1) p-cresol Electneal insulatmg material Girard T. Kohman (to 
dialc (I) and cresylic acid, (2) PhOIf and the di-alM Belt Telephone Laboratories, Inc ) U. S 2,026,316, 

derived from cresylic acid and (3) I, diphenylolethane and Dec 31 A ecllulosic material to be used as insulation, 
China wood oil, are heated m the presence of )1CI Cf. * such as paper, is exposed to water or ale vapor at temps 
C A 30, 189' '•*. of and then immediately immersed in a bath of 

Synthetic resins Compagnie francaise pour )Vxp)oiia. rbloruiaied naphthalrae and Ihc moisture is removed from 
tion des proeMis Tbomson-Houston Fr 787,502, the materia! at an elevated temp 
Sept 25,1935 Resms of the alkyd type are prepd from Electnc conductors Henry Dreyfus Tr 787,450, 
polyhydne ales and homologous derivs of phthalic acid Sept. 23, 1935 The conductors ate insulated by a 
or anhydride prepd by synthesis from mafetc acid or covering of thread made from a cellulose dcriv (acetate) 
anhydride and compds of dioletinie structure Thus, a contg staple fibers 

compd called cuprece prepd by passing CtHi over Cu $ Heat insulation suitable for use on undergrotiad steam 
powder at 200-00* under the infiuence of elec discharges conduits Carle R. Williams (to Johns-ManviUe Corp } 
IS heated with maleic anhydride and the product IS caused U S 2,023,985, Dec. 10. Juxtaposed sheets are used of 
to react With glycerol In the same way CtPht, isoprene waier-permrable, water-resistant insulation such as as- 
and their partly polymerized compds , China wood oil, bestos paper and a water-prrmeable, wrapping and retain- 
ando-and fi-olesteanc acidarecausedto react witbmaleic mg material of good wet strength and which mcludes a 
acid or anhydride and then condensed with glycerol, wire reinforced woven asbestos fabric 
glycol, pentaerythfitel, mannitol, polyglycerots, etc Heat- and sound-iasvtating matenal Soc anon tran- 

Syntbetic resms I O Tarbenmd A -G 787,374, taise Eternit. Fr 787,396, Sept. 21, 1035 Abmdersueb 
Sept 21, 1635 Solid, pulvenzable, fusible and transparent 6 as cement is emulsified to give it a cellular texture and 
resms are obtained by submitting to the pclymenzing fibrous materia), preferably asbestos, m a floccular state 
action of catalysts, of the “Friedel-Crafts" type, liquid •* incorpwated ibeTcwith by appropriate mech treatment 
hydrocarbons obramed by cracking la the vapori;^ state Adhesive Frank H Shoals (to Modem Panels, Inc ) 
the products rich m H from the destructive byilrograatioii U.S 2,025,180, Dec 24 Anadhexivesuitableforusewith 
of carbonaceous materials veneers is prepd by hydrolyzing starch, eonfrollmg the 

Synthetic resm compositions Irvm W Humphrey (to viscosity the <iarch during the hydrolyzing stage by 
Hercules Powder Co ) U. S 2,025,947, Dec, 31. An adding a mixl of borax and sola, dilg with water, adding 
ester of abietic acid, such as the ethyl, methyl or glycerol , an alk lateKoaguIating-control agent and allowing (he 
ester IS treated with maleic anhydride ' mass to cool to room temp , adding latex soln and gently 

Resmous compositions suitable for use In lacquers, etc agitating during the addn of the latex 
Ernest A Rodman (to E I du Pont de Nemours & Co ) Wetting agents etc Imperial Chemical Industries 
U S 2.025.f>S2. Dec. 24 See Can 351,068 (C A 29. Ltd . Alfred W Baldwin and Henry A Ptggott Brit 
COW). 435,089. Sept 12, 1935 Sulfuric esters having wetting. 

Synthesizmg resins with aluminum cblonde Stewart cleansing, foaming and emulsifying properties are prepd 
C Fulton and John Kune (to Stanilard Oil Dexrrtopmeot by treating with an addn product of SOt and a tertiary 
Co ) US 2,025,738, Dec 31 A cracked petroleum amine the aliphatic hydroxysulfides obtained by causing 
tar or distillate from sucfi a tar is agitated with a poly- a arkyj niercaptans having 10-30 C atoms to react with 
menzing agent such as AlCli at a suitable polymerizing halohydnns Among examples, cetyl mercaptan is caused 

temp (whichmay be about 120-180°) and (he metal halide to react with ethylenechlorohydrin in the presence of 
sludge IS allowed to settle and IS drawn off , the «Iudge free MeONa and the 2-hydroxyethyketyI'!ulfide produced is 
reaclion product is treated with HjSOt, the acid shidge is snUonated by means of Na pyrosulfate and pyridme 
removed and oily constituents are distd from the remain- Wettmg agents, etc Dcutxche Hydricrwerke A -G 
ing product to obtain a resm as distn residue App » Bnt 435,290, Sept 18,1935 Products having wettmg, 
described washing, emulsifying, foaming and dispersing propertiM 

Paracoumarone resms Karl H Engel (to Banett are prepd by (a) treating glycols having at least 0 C 

Co ) U S 2,024,568, Dec 17. Light-coloreil resm* are ® atoms with If halide, converting 1 of the ester groups so 

produced from oti contg polymerizable constituents of the introduced into a sulfonic group by means of a wlfiie or 

styrene-coumarone indene type by effecting polymenxa- a sulfide followed by oxidation, and causing the other ester 

lion with a mixt of H>BOi and Ht^, group to react with NHj or primary or secondary amines, 

Arylated esters and synthetic resmous eonposiboiis (b) treating glycols having at least 6 C atoms with poly- 
Merlin M Brubaker (to E T. du Pont de Nemours & tasic O-contg mineral acids and causing I of the ester 
Co) U S 2,025,942, Dec. 24 Oxidation-resistant groups so introduced to react xvtth NHi or primary or 
products suitable for use in coating compns and for other secondary amines including heterocyclic bases, e g , 
purposes are formed by dissolving materials such as abmic pipendiiu, (c) estenfying only 1 Olf of the higher glycols 
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by nfan$ o! H haliJ? « pclyba^^ 0-ccntx. niincral acidj. 1 prr«Br« at the same time as the wa^ are stretcher! so that 

t.yi:ieansv»ii*uu^a<r » v , thetr fragility is tedwceU anti their Cfisbility increased. 

Inlaid designs co melded articles such as molded table 
tops Catk» Mrevmo (to .4. O. Smith Corp.). U. S. 
S.lCt'.IOo. IVc. SI. A >-arTU$h earrymg a pigment is 
applied to a sheet or re«a4RTregnated rratenal. the 
vanitshed sheet i» plaoeil m conlaet tnth a pattern fomevl 
of lesia-itipregnated niateiul of diSerent color than the 
vacTudi to bkvfc out all portiocs of the desytis in which 
the pigment is not to show, and the \-arrished sheet and 
pattem <d rrun-impnrgnat^ r-atertal are imittd by the 
aciK>a of heat and pressure, and are used so as to prornle 
an inlaid surface 

Artificial leather Yereinigte S>.bcumetn«iwwke Voe- 
steber A. Bitnger Fr Tbt'.m". Aug 24. 1935 Fibrous 
roatetul is mipiegnated with a liqu’d wnlg. rubber latex, 

the niaterul bemg alternately compressed and allowed to 

than Id C atiws b\ tal oxidation of said j exraadimttlcvp'pleielyardurifofa-lyuupresnatrd. App. 
* ‘ i» dfsenhed 

Imeregcaled fibrous articles cr sheets such as leather 
subsetutes Cesexe A Riebtrr and Mdtoa O Schur (to 
Frv»wn Co > t S 2.024.Pl\). Dee IT A material such 
as rapet has its pores and interetares partially c-prrgnated 
with regenerated eelluk^e and is further ir’prtfguatrd with 
a A’iid. fiuied watrr-repellent materxil such as an a«phalt 
or rubber compn . etc 

Apparatus for making leather substitutes by treatmg 
fabrics with suitable compositieris James G. Grower. 
I S Dec. 17 Various siructural, mtch. and 

operame detail* 

Condenwheo products of ureas, aldehydes, etc. Leim 
LalicpJrld I* S S.l'Cl.WTS, IVo. 17 Cc«deasatk*a 


causing tbe ester group to react with KlU or prurars cr 
secomiary amines and e^tenfjing the reftaining Oil 
with a polit^isic O-evntg n ir.eral acRl. (dl treating the 
huber glj-cols as in (c), but instead of rsteiiriing with 
polybasie O-contg n ineral acids m tbe final step, esten- 
fymg with H hahtle and treating with sultites or with sul- 
fides k'llowesl by oxidaiK'n .\n-ong eta'*'rles, »,»►- 
hexaneihol or raicoleic ak is estrrifiesl with HCl. treated 
with FtjXH and the resulting aiuiro-ak- «'n\erted mlo 
the sulfuK ester Cf C A UTt** 

Wetting agents, etc I G FaTl>eiiirdusine A -G 
Fnt. 455,Sb5. Skpt lo. 1935 I'nxiucts basing weiiiag. 
washing and d[s;'er-xng properties are obtained by sul- 
fonatmg. neutrahring and exig with org s«iivrnr nuts . 
comprising fatty acids and ak-i bawng acarboiyil \aloeol 
10 or Wow. that are deio-ed fow ns'nari’riaifc.' bydrecat; 
bonsccatg more 
hjilrocarboris in the Ii(;uk 1 pbase and subseejueni hydro 
geiution until ihecarbonvl \ah*eis reeliNrd to HUx below, 
or (b) OitdatK'n la the hepud phase in ibe preserve of 
HiECh. AcOH, PrOll or then anhi-drxles Ar*ong ex- 
a’^ples, a middle od obtained bv the hjilrv«cerafio« of 
lignite IS oxidised in tbe presence of Mn stearate ard the 
catbonyl \-alue is m'uceil to b by hvdrecenation in the 
presence of a Co catalyst . tbe proiluct is dissvdxed in 
benzene, treated with ClllSOj la LtiO. neiitraltred with 
atj. bCa»CO>. the benzine sola sepil and the soup sola 
esld. with bensire Cf C A N. 

Wetting and ether agents 1 G Farbearad A -G 
Fr. 7bfi.SJ4. .\ug 31, UX.t5 Attxil»r> agents k'r tbe tex- 
tile and allied industties eor-ist of compds the mol of 
which contains at least 1 N atom, 2 ore radicals fixed 
directly to the N and la which the N eii-ts m a state of 


prvdjcts which are niitable Ut Urns, etc., are produced 
bv heaitng to 4.M‘'0* a r-ixt. comprising urea, thkxnxa ce 


exi^tion rrore comjlete than to "org detivs of Nlfi,** j dicvacodumde.andaldehydesachasCjliOaadahak'XTO 


and wbioh cxiRtains at least one altbatic radical of at 
least S C atoms ?«sh oompsis mcluiie methyldcdecyl- 
hjdroxyUirtrte (bv heating ds'deol'uororiethyUR me la 
Eton with lljO*) ard corrpds obtaiceii by oxidiring 
diniethsld>.xtec>Unuce, cet)k!iethslimme. octadecenyl- 
ditnethvkip..ire. d\xlcc)l amu'e of I'l—ethyUtumcacria' 
acid and ole>l-.Y^iethsle«h\leneilatnire in the same wav 
Wetting and ether agents M'.'nts Ireiberxer. Fr 


dem. s'f a pciyhydrat ak *uch as n-dachkyohji'drui. 
Nu~ien>sts examples are 

Cleansing eompositioo. Gilbert F. laxTiny. Fr. tSt',- 
241, Aug. 29, kUo Tbe compa. eoata*aa nw tuff id*, 
white ^xap (72“^ of oOl 25 a:^ HzOi I9*c- 
Qeaasi^ eompcsitioa for inteiuil-eombastioa eagiaes. 
lateenala'iul IlvdrrvtRatii.'a Fatents Co Ltd. Ft. 7b*7,» 
521, Sept 24. 1935. .Asphalt and resmocs e*ateruls art 


*?C»,S‘>1, Sept. 2. 193.5 Aitxdury products (or the teiiile <• tet~oved bv destirctirely b.yd:o<ecated sobi-enl naphthas 


iaiiustry are obtain^ br disaggregating albumiaoits ar^ 
albimticoid substances to a degree bevend tbjit of ptotal- 
bink and lysalbinie acid but rot teaching that of amiro 
acids. 

Wetting and other agents ] C Farbetand .A -C 
Ft. 7S7,5l>5. Fert.24. 1935 Ihunars re secondary itrsald 
aliphatic ammes of high t^.wt are treated with acxUting 
smd suUonating agents in any redee Examples are given 


These are prepd b\ treating gas-od oe ketesere, or pref- 
erably a strongly eracked ftacia'a of gas-oil or ketoeece or 
aa ext therefrem be means of Li^tad FOi. FhOH, I‘b2CH» 
CT2-furaldch)-de, withl! at abore+SO'm tbe vapor phase. 
The prodncis. called ‘■hyxi-osohet'ts.** b. between 215* 
ard 233* r.aiy be mixed with other sohent od, preferably 
a lubncalmr oil of relatively b^h b p 
Detergents Jv-hana Ikrtram and Eckh Schieweek. 


Ikeprepn. of sulfonated betirovkkjlamme and butyric ^ Pni 434.^4t. Sept lt\ 1935. See C-m. 916.4^45 (('. A. 


methykileylamide. 

Esters of hydroxy earbexyhe acids (wettng, foaming, 
emulsifying and detergent agents' Peawmia R flams, 
I/. S, 2,ftl5.9c.l, IVc. 31. Esters s«ch as mtsew a"^ 
pahritate. the steaik acid ester of tartaiic acid, etc . 
are prepd. bv the teactam of an acid ssch as rtncic acid 
r tattaric acid with an acrl hal d- sjjfh as pabiutrl cbk>- 


ride o 

Various examples are given. 

Melding eomposihoa su-table fox mstt-; Tarious ar- 
ticles. Carlo Sitesino (to A. O Frnth Creo ) I’. S 

-.IW.lCt*. Dec. 31, Wood wha-h may be ta the form of 
chips or shavings b impxeenated with sulfite Ikjuot and the 
in presr.ated naterul is heated with phervl chkndc to ef- 
fect chetn reacta*- 
Meli 
Fordca 


20. 75.tl»>. 

Washhig agents. 1. G. Farbecind. A.-G Fr. 7^.'^19. 
Sept SI*. 193o. Washing agents ecctan water-scl. salts 
cf alThalk oarboxvl-c acids of htsh md wt. m whkh at 
least I atom of N is si’uated between the earboxylsc group 
and ihe alii'hatic radauj ami whah are rendered reutral 
aetd by adding compd* cf acid action, e. g., Kek, 


* vehKlc such as dry pyjidire. a eitric. tartaiic or oxalic acid or XallSOi Tbe acid* contg. 

ocladecrtiEunoacetic acids, olcvlsarcoside ard 
the sarcvwide of cwo-ofl fat acid 
Washing and nnsing ti<;uids Rutgeeswerke .A.-G. 
Ft 7>.,54is Fep*. 24. 10.15 Theh^uklscoctamalkyUt^ 
rapbtbjdcee suI^'^^»c acids or srlfreated fat aks. or them 
salts ta aihnixt . with acid salts or having aa aci.1 reaction. 
r«Tta*ui«ly F creepds., c j., XallF-, KHFt. bvllillFi. 


j __ . . , . iwiicutiivy c wiurus,. 

mattrtals, Edward Weatherford (to The and (NH.^Fi 
a^). Bnt. 4o4.575. Sept 4. 1955. In moM-ag 0 Qeanin^d pohshim 


with a bmdmg mxtmil. the Utter eompnsrs ma. butter^ 
tr whey, which cay be used with o'hee binders, e. n., 
■ *' to., car be la coevd. or powd. f.-rta 


. 1935, The eompn. cv*c*am.s. e. g . 
beeswax 1, paraf'a 2,3. turpen’ire o3 fi, sawdust 5, sand 
IP. yelkie retire P 5 and vinegar P KJ kg, 

Fowmmg agents. I. G. baibenindustrie A.-G, Brit 
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fonnula R’OCir.(CII,OCH,).CirjOR, m which R* is 1 
H or alkyl, R is H, all^l, aralkyl or aryl and n is a whole 
no or, if R' and R are H, zero or a whole no Urea, 
thiourea, degraded albuminous compds , etc • favonng 
foam-pr^uction, may be present. In an example, oteie 
acid-iV-methyltaunne, contg. about 30% of uiorg. salts, 
diethylcnegl>colmonoethyl ether and urea or thiourea are 
used for the prepn of foam 

Electromagnetic metal I G Parbenind. A.*G. Fr. ^ 
787,781, Sept 28,1935 Magnetic cores, etc , are made 
from the powder obtained by reducing the powd. metal 
oxide coming from the calcination of the correspMiding 
carbonyls 

Prmting plate Edgar J Wright. U S 2, 024310. 
Dec 17 A matrix of a printing surface is rotated in an 
inchned plane and during rotation its surface is sprayH 
with hquid material such as molten metal capable of 
hardening until a substantial body of type material is 3 
built up, and a backing is subsequently applied to the 
deposited material. 

Polychromatic printing plate Serge Tchechonin. U. S 
2,025,559, Dee 24 A printing plate for potychromaiic 
reproduction comprises an ale -sol. base such as gum-tac, 
soap, a fatty matenal such as hnsecd oil, naphthalene, 
HOAc and a pigment, etc Cf C A 29,4107* 

Etcbmg metal printing forms Robert A. Zarse U S < 
2,020,003, Jan 7. A surface to be etched such as one 
of Cu carrying an enamel is etched by immersion m an aq. 
soln contg NaCl and Fe chloride 

Utgoetie cores I G Farbenmd. A -O Fr 787,557, 
Sept 25,1935 The metal powders, pamcularlythoseob- 
tamed by pyrogenic decompo of the carbonyls, are 
coated by an insulator comprising polystyrene, either alone 
nr in conjunction with other insulators, particularly gum> 
lac or mued polynerirauon products of vinyl chloride 3 
and acrylic esters 

Protection of pipe joints such as those of pipe lioes in 
the ground Robert G Roberts (to Barrett Co ). U S 
2,024,502, Dec 17. A prefomed coupler bousing of 
substantially waterproof satd fibrous material such as 
pitch-satd felt ts mounted around a ptp« eovptmg and 
serves to retain molten protective material such as pitch 
dunng Its application and untJ hardened ^ 

Porous products from liquid slags Carl U. Scbol. 

U S 2,024,308, Dec, 17. A porous product suitable tor 
insulation, etc , is obtained by applying a tbm layer of ■ 
swelling liquid such as water to a wide smooth even sup- 
portmg surface and spreading out the hot fluid melt such 
as a liquid slag in a thin layer on the layer of swelling liquid 
App IS described 

Transparent sheets or coatings Kraft-Fhoeaix Cheese 
Corp. Bnt. 434,993, Sept 12, 1935 Films are prepd. 7 
by bnngmg casein mtoaq soln of such high conen , e g, 
15%, and viscosity that the mineral salts and other un- 
punties become insol therein, filtering, treating with a 
deficiency of a setting agent, e g , CHaO, (CHtlaNa, 
tnoiymethylene, aldehydes, Cr salts, tannic acid, M^O, 
coating a base with the soln and drying the coaling. The 
film produced may be rendered moisture proof by coating 
n-itb a cellulose lacquer. ^ 

Corrosion-preventmg coatings Cbemiscbe Fabrik R 
Baumheier A -G Bnt 435,003, Sept. 12, 1935. See Fr. 
779,878 (C A 29.5549’) 

Carrlei belt for sastmg tisnspaient sheet material 
such as gelatin or casein sheets Edouard M, Rratz (to 
Marbo Products Corp ) . U S. 2,024,826, Dee. 17. A 
lammated fibrous web carries a smooth flexible nitroccl- 
lulose coating on its top surface and a pigmented ceUn- 
lose ester coating on Its back to prevent curling 9 

Metal cement. Nelson W. Larmore (to Clifford W. 
Frederick). U. S 2,026,475, Dec. 31. AI powder 2, 

IS mixed with hydraulic cement 12, whitmg 24, iron filings 
80 and lacquer iS parts 

Oil-proofing materials such as paper containers James 
K. Delano U S. 2,025,729, Dec. 31. As an oil-proofing 
compn there is used a mixt. of salts of glycyrrhizic acid 
and salts of homologous acids derived from ext. of glycyr* 


rbua, such as the K, Na, Nil, and Ca salts, in admixt. 
with an aJbummoid material such as a glue. 

Luminescent paper. Michel A A. Binetti Fr. 786,- 
474, Sept 2, 1935 Paper is made impermeable by a so^ 
of rubber, and then given a coat of lummous paint ob- 
tained by mixing a luminous sulfide (of Sr, Zn or Cd) m 
a soln of rubber The lummous layer is protected by a 
tbin film of rubber. 

Hectograph copying pads Wm B Ulutmore (to 
Ditto, Inc) U. S 2,024,408, Dec. 17 A gelatinous 
mass formed of a gelatinous substance such as gelatin 
together wilh water and glycerol (with a major proportion 
of glycerol) is treated with a mmutc proportion of a light- 
sensiiive tanning agent such as (NIT<)>CriOr and subjected 
to the action of coned ultraviolet light to effect tanning 

Artificial sponge I. G Farbenindustrie A -G. Bnt 
435,128, Sept 10, 1935 A viscose sponge mass contg. 
a fusible or sol. pore-formmg substance is applied to a 
support consisting of or contg cellulose, e. g , paper, 
fabrics, wood, so as to become united to the cellulose and is 
then treated to produce the viscose sponge In this man- 
ner wooden articles may be enwrapped in, or lined with, 
the sponge The process may be applied to the production 
of polishing cloths, vnndow rubb^, mops with wooden 
handles, spongy filter cloths, floor covenngs, in-soles, etc. 

Vinyl denvalives Georges E Zelger Fr. 780.495, 
Sept. 3, 1935 In Condensing polyvinyl ale. with CIljO 
in the presence of a catalyst to obtain products which are 
entirely sot in appropriate org solvents and given sotns 
of n high degree of viscosity, the max dose of catalyst 
giving a product slill msol in the solvent chosen u detd. 
experimentally, and this amt. is used with a slight excess 
The excess is below 1% if IICI is the catalyst and if ordi- 
nal temp, is used Cf C A. 29, 520*. 

Sardeaing geUba and other plates Telefunken Ces 
ffir drahilose Telcgrapbie m. b fl Cer. 618323, Sept 
16, 1935 (Cl 42g 15 01). Celalin, casern and similar 
hardening pbtes of albumin compds. used for gramophone 
records, etc , are hardened by enclosing them in a con- 
tainer with a water-sizmg reagent and CHiO-geseratiflg 
reagent, the latter being glowing Ft and MeOH 

Molded fnetjon matena) such as brake lining Joseph 
N. Ruzmick (10 Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division of 
Raybesios-Manhattan.Inc). U. S. 2,025,951, Dee 31. 
Dry fluffy asbestos fibers are mixed with a potentially 
reactive synthetic resin and a plasticizer such as toluene- 
sulfoanabde to produce a relatively dry mixt. which is then 
subjected to beat and pressure to render the synthetic 
resin infusible and produce a molded product of the de- 
sired shape 

Braided material suitable for brake lining, etc Philip 
D. Cannon (to Johns-ManviUe Carp }. U. S 2.025,038, 
Dec 24 Strands of reinforced asbestos yam are provided 
with a continuous coating of viscous impregnating tnaten^ 
such as a rubber compn and are formed into a 
(various details of app and operation being described). 
V. S 2,025,939 relates to an automobile brake lining 
matenal or the Lke formrt of strands of wire reinforced 
asbestos yam and other matenal such as a rubber compn. 

Fnebon material suitable for brake lining, etc Freas L 
Ifessfto Jobns-Manville Cc^ ). U.S 2,025,052, Dec 24 
RcmlOTced asbestos yams are braided into a tube of lowe 
iabncation; a semiplastic fnetion binder of hardeMl^ 
character such as a desenbed rubber compn. is placed 
within the tube, the tube and binder are pressed into a 
flat band, and the bmder is hardened in situ ApP 
desenbed 

Oiltty material for treating iee-eoated roads, etc Wm 
R. Ccdiings (to Dow Chemical Co). U.S 2,020,121, 
Dec- 31 Moist sand at least 80% of which will pas* 
through a No. 10 sieve is mixed with about 6-30 .c o* 
comminuted partially dehydrated CaCli contg 
than 23% of water and which will pass through a No W 

Aibficia] wood Thtophile Gerber. Fr. 780382, 

30, 1935 Glue, NU.Cl, resorcinol, salicylic acid, NH.OAc 
or other mineral or vegetable tanning agents are mixed 

with sawdust, wood fibers Of cork waste and plaster. Tne 
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whole is mixed and submitted in an autoclave to the action 

Pitch composition. Max Smgher Fr. 786^16, Aug 
29, 1935 Uitumen or pitch from petroleum or coal is 
mixed with ozocerite to form a paste very suitable lor 
fixing wood parquets to cement and which may be mixed 
inth cork grains, sawdust, pent or fibers for %anous uses 
Composition for cleaning the hands Roman Kormann 
Austrian 143,^57. Nov 25, 1935 (Cl 236) A mixt of 
calcined soda, soft soap, turpentine and water »s heated 
to below the b p , mixed with sawdust, cooled, dried and 
mixed with pumice powder 

Composite dental plates Stefan Loos II S 2,025,- 
759, Dec 31 Various operative details arc described for 
making composite plates of b plurality of layers of metals 
such as Cu, Ag and All ^ 

Cellulose acetate projection screens David !• New- 
man (to Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen Corp ) 
U S 2,024,382, Dec 17 A sheet formed mainly of cdlu- 
lose acetate material contains an agent such as tnpbcnyl 
phosphate for imparting flexibility and a ligbt-diiluslog 
agent such as ZnO and cobalt blue proportioned so that a 
substantial amt of light traverses the screen when it is 
included m a tear projection system Ct C A 29,258* 
Shoe-bottom filler composiuon Harry H. Beckwith 
(to Beckwith Mfg Co ) US 2.025,432, Dec 24 A 
compn whicli is plastic and spreadable at room temp 
comprises on aq dispersion of rubber conig rosin mixed 
with granulated cork particles which arc coated with 
waterproofing material such as bitumen Cf C A 29, 
1644*. 


1 Insecticide suitable for use on poultry perches Arthur 
H.Tcjgen (to Pratt Food Co.). U. S. 2,024,895, Dec. 17. 
A nonvolatile, sticky, adherent fluid contains free nicotine 
end com oil . 

Materul for tobacco-pipe bowls Michael A. Dorian 
and Leo Roon (to Roxalin Flexible Lacquer Co ). U. S 
2.025,811, Dec 31. A moisture-permeable tobacco-pipe 
bowl such as one formed of wood carries on its exterior 
- surface a coating of a heat-resisting, nonthermoplastic 

* compti , penneable to water vapor, which may be formed 
from aitroeeUulosc, cthylcdJuIosc and specified solvents. 

Colloidal compositions. Hubert Deguide Fr. 787,2()7, 
Sept 10, 1035. Animal and vegetable waxes such as 
beeswax. Camauba wax and candehlla wax are treated 
with Ba(OH)i to obtain compds which when heated with 
turpentine, white spirit or other mineral oil form colloidal 
solns. which may advantageously be used for making 
3 polishes, tic The colloidal gel obtained by heating Ba 
soops with CCL is used as afire extiniutsher Ba stearate, 
obtained by the ocuon of Ba(OH)i or stearins, is used in 
mainng t‘arn\shes and is added to steanns, paraffins, 
waxes, etc , to Increase theif m p 

Fire extinguishers H Th Bbhme A.-G Brit. 434,- 
856.Sept 10,1935 SeeFr 770,096 (C. ,4. 29, 4S58«). 

Fire-rcslsting hydrocaibofiaceous material suitable for 
impregnating fibrous materials James H Young (to 

* II. H Robertson Co ) US 2,025.920. Dec. 31 A 
normally noniluid hydrocarbonaceous material such as 
asphalt. Montan wax, etc , is mixed with a sufllcient 
proportion of chlonnated biphenyl to render the compn 
fire-tesisimg 
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Coagulating the water of the Delaware River at Eastoiii 
Pennsylvania R W. Haywood, Jr. J Am.lValer]Vartt 
Astoe 27, 1572-80(1935). — Reactions and formulas 
governing Coagulation are accepted Floceulalton con- 
formed witii generally accepted rules controlling coagula- 

--- . . , , , , tlon. Wide vanatloDS in f>n fi the river water had no 

Water supply of the city Schleswig for 400 years. B o mensurable aflcct on coagulation requirements. Alky., 
Peter. Cai u Wasserjach 78, 840-65(1935) —History, turbidity and org. load vrere the 3 mam factors in co- 
geology and present status are presented R W. U. agulation, and ore stated in order of importance. 


Operation of the Athens water supply. R. W. Gaus- 
mann. J Am ll'afer Il'ofir Arroc. 27, 1458-76(1935) — 
Thebactenological quality is influenced by rainfall. Treat- 
ment at the plant includes aeration, coagulation, sedi- 
mentation, filtration and chlorination The water Is not 
corrosive. D. K. French 


Chemical character of ground water In Pentisylvaflla 
W. D. CoIJms. J.J’a tValer JVerkt Awc 6,Sl-f{(i034); 
V, S. Pub. Ilealth Eng Abstracts 15, W, 74(July 13, 
1935).— The analyses of 600 Pn ground waters are dis- 
cuss^ Ca and Mg arc responsible for the hardness The 
Ca exceeds in brines assord. with oil but tlie opposite is 


D. K. French 

Chemical and physicochemical analysis of the mineral 
waters of Valleverde (Abruxto). Domenico Marotta 
and Erinenegildo Sorrenuno Ann. ckim. appheaia 25, 
324-60(1035). — Complete analy^s of these waters are 
given They have a therapeutic value in treatment of 


true m sea water. The Fe content isav., while the hardness ^ gout and uremia, probably on account of the small amts 


of the waters as a whole is less than av for other states 
, C. R. Fellers 

Municipal ground water supphes of Ontano W. B 
Redfern J. Am. H’oter Assoe 27, 1533-46 

(1935).— See C. A. 29, 6957*. D. K. French 

Improved method for nUng and sampling wells Faul 
F Howard B o/rr H’orits and 5nrrr<ig« 82, 422-0{1035).- 


App and method are desenbed for detg’the quantity of 9 ordinary 11,0 


of Ag present A. W. Contieri 

Deteebon of heavy water in French and some other 
(Norway, Sweden) mineral waters Klaus Hansen, 
Erling Rustung and Johan Hvedmg. J. pharm. cktm. 21, 
638-41(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 5504’; BonhotHer, C. A. 28, 
067V, Jiichards and Shipley, C A. 6, 2219 — The D,0 
conen of 7 samples examd. did not differ from that of 


water delivered at the normal operating rate of the well 
Samples for water analysis are taken at the pl of 
di^harce. G.H. Young 

Some first-year experiences at Easton, Pa. R. w. 

Works Assoc. 6, 68-77 
(19o4)r U S Pub. lleallk Eng. Abstracts 15, W, 74 
yul^y 13, 1P35).--A summer musty taste was not removed 
by G p. p_m. of C, but prechlorination at 4 p p. m was 


S. Waldbott 


Milwaukee’s water-punfication plant L. R. Howson. 
n’aler Works and SeweTage 82, 403-10(1935).— -A de- 
scription of plant lay-out and equipment. G. H. Y. 

Deacidificatton of drinking water by filtration processes. 
P. Hirsch. irajjer 17, 243, 255(1933); Cesundh Ing. 
57, 171(1934): U. S. Pub. Health Eng. Abstracts 15, W, 
32(Apr. 0, 1935). — ^The use of MgCO, (magnesite cal- 
cined at about 1000”) for the deacidification of water is 


eniirclv VfT»-<-i.v^ n T j j ^ o lUW) lof tlie deacidihcation of water is 


effluent No treatment elimmated tastV at the lime the 
ICC broke up, but filtration through a granule C filter 
vraseflectneon a lab scale. With no change in the alky 
the Pn may nse m the summer months from 7-f- at dav- 
ll!? i 9 0m mldafternoon owing to »li4l 

attack on carbonates and bicarbonates. This action is 
reversed during the night. C. R FeOers 


treatment with water contg. lime acquires the ability of 
deacidifying water beyond this equiL C. R. Fellers 
Lime demand of add water. Lewis V. Carpenter and 
Geo. R. l*ylc J.Pa irofer B’orkj Afjoc. 6,47-80934); 
U. S. Pub Health Eng. Abstracts 15, W, C4(Jime 29, 
1935).— The simplest method for detg. lune demands of 
water is to run the methyl orange detn. for free mineral 
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acids and the Fe content by titration with KMnO^ 1 
In tnaVjng the Fe detn , 20 cc of 1 to 3 IIjSOi is added to 
allwaterstoclearup thesoln , e g , sufficient lime is added 
to ppt the Fe in the Fe*''"'' state and neutralize the 
mine^ acids to methyl orange Theav of 14 waters snth 
acidities of 40-S05 ppm required an av of 0 0005G2 
g of perl of water for each p p m of acidity, whi^ 

IS equal to 4 C7 lb per million gal C R Fellers 

The practical detenmnabon of the hydrogen Ion con- . 
eentrabon of water E Naumann and Kale Kaumann 
Gas u llassrr/acA 78, 901-3(1^35) -—Colorimetric and 
potentiometnc methods of detg the of water are 
reviewed, and a new portable potentiometnc indicattr is 
de'cnbed A new non fluid type of bridge is used between 
the 2 cells A KCl, HCl, quinhydrone electrode is uvd 
for companson R. W Ryan 

Rrepanbon of water for the textile industry removal of 
algae and stenlizabon G Ornstrin Utihand Ttxttlbrr. 3 
16, 700(1935) — Addn of a soln of a Cu salt, or over- 
chlorination followed by the removal of the excess Cl 
with active charcoal IS the method used to remove algae 
from textile industrul waters F H Moser 

A new method of chemical detenmnabon of small 
amounts of silver in water J Just and A &aiolis 
Arch Chem Farm 2, 170-5(1935)(Enghsh summary); 
cf J Just and A Szniolis, C A 29, 7S3S’ —Acidify 
100 ml or more of clear or filtered water to be tested with * 
5-10 drops of IICI (1 1) and add 2 drops of KI (1 10) 
Filler, after mixing, through a membrane filter of 1-n 
porosity and 2 S cm diam placed m a Koltwitx filter 
app for detn of plankton Moisten the ppt on the 
filler with 1 2 ml of freshly prepd HjS water, such djj 
the colored disk, dry u in atr and compare with standard 
disks prepd. of known Ag salt solo , e g , 0, 5, 10, 15 
and 20r Ag per 1 Thus Ag contents down to 2 fiy Ag j 
ui the sample can be detd Oy prepg standards nearer 
each other and decreasing the area of the membrane 
greater accuracy can be obtained The soly of Agl is 
about 0 0011 ppm and is greatly reduced by the 
presence of I ions The natural color of H>0 up to 40 
p p m Pt has no visible influence J Wiertebk 

Base exchange in the subterranean vadose waters of 
Tunisia hi &boeller BuU sac fial France |5|, 4. 
350-420(1934) —The base-exchange theory as applicable 6 
to the case under consideration is sketched, and by com* 
panson of numerous analyses of the waters with those of 
the strata from which the waters are derived and through 
which they pass, is shown to explain the compn ©f the 
waters Full details are given for 3 areas the vadose waters 
of which ate characterized, resp , by their content of ( 1 ) 
alkaline earth chlorides, (2) NajSO, and (3) NaHCOi 
Lastly It IS shown that the predominance of waters comg. 
much NatSOi in the south, and of waters contg much ' 
alkaline earth chlonde m the north of Tunisia is explicable 
by the smaller rainfall and greater erapn in the south as 
compared with the nnrtli C A Silbercad 

Solid matter m boiler water foaming in Effect of 
calcium carbonate and magnesium hydroxide precipitated 
inside the boiler C W Foulk and H C. BriH Ind 
Ent. Chem 27, 1439-5(1935); cf C A 28, 2814* — 
Expts were conducted at a pressure of 17 6 kg /sq cm a 
(250 Ib /sq m ) and at an evapn rate of 450-,500 ec / 
min in an expti boifcr identical with that dewnbed by 
Chnstman, Holmes and Thompson (cf C A 25, 3748) 
Coarse granular CaCO» pptd by decompn of Ca{HCO>)i 
within the boiler reduced priming (i e , the amt of h(|uid 
earned over mto the steam line) The fluff) ppt ofCaCOi 
formed by pumping CaCli soln mtoNajCOiSoln increased 
priming, while the CaCO, ppt formed by pumping KasCOi 
soln into CaCls soln had little effect After contact for ^ 
several hrs with the hot boiler water, even the fluffy 
CaCOi lost Its ability to increase pnromg and became more 
granular Mg(011)i pptd by pumping hIgCIi soln mto 
NaOH soln reduced priTning A similar effect was noticed 
when Mg(OH)i was pptd. along with fluffy CaCO> hy 
NajCOi Oscar T. Quimhy 

Removal of sihca from solutaon at boiler temperatures. 
Frederick O Straub Ind. Eng. Chem 28, 30-7(1936); 


cf C. A. 26, 5245 ; 27, 1423 — Removal of SiOi from 
soln. at 1S2 282“ was mvestigated Heating 0 00370 
molar SiOi and 0 015-0 050 molar NaOH did not ppt. 
SiOi Addn of Caj(PO,)i did not rpt. SiOj MgO re- 
duced SiOi to 0 001 molar. NaAJOt reduced SiOi to 
00003-00005 molar Addn. of excess NaOH or small 
amts of NaCl or Na,SOi did not increase the soIy of SiOi 
The AljOi content did not exceed 0 0005 molar until 
SiOj had been pptd. to that level Foster Dee Snell 
Analcite. Preparation and solubihty between 182* 
and 282*. Fredenck G Straub. Ind Eng Chem 28, 
113-14(1936), cf preceding abstr. — By heating suitable 
sohis NatO, SiOi and AliOi rounded crystals of anal* 
cite, NatO AhOi 4SiOt2HiO, were obtained of a compn 
similar to the natural analcite The solubilities in HtO 
up lo 0 00625 molar with NaOH are given and.mdicate 
greeter soly. with increase of temp, and slightly greater 
with increase of NaOH. The SiOi AliOi ratio of the dis- 
solved material is sot the same as m analcite Results 
indicate that with SiOi below 0 0022 molar, 120 ppm 
of analcite scale will be prevented Foster Dee Snell 
The chlonne-ammonia treatment at Houston, Texas 
1. P. TkTiite Souhvest Water Il'erif J 17, No 9, 13-15 
(1935) —Contrary to the usual practice Cl added before 
the KHi gave the best results The distribution of N in 
IliO with no residual Cl followed 1 of 3 changes' The 
free NH> and albuminoid N increased; free NHi decreased, 
albuminoid N increased and sometimes mtntes oceuired, 
free NHi decreased with formation of mtntes and nitrate? 
Reducing the ratio of NHj to Cl from 1 4 5 lo 1 CO in- 
creased residual* and decreased H|S oden O. M S 
AmiDonia dosage in asunonia-cUonne treatment of 
water M L Kosbkio J. Am. jy'aler Warts Awe 
27, 1477-91(1936) — Cl absorption drops as the NHi 
dosage rises A higher content of org matter mermses 
the amt of NH| required Increasing the (Z1 dosage 
necessitates an increase in NH| Slightly acid water (ta 
6 7) demands more NH| than when reaction is slightly 
all 7 2) BacterKidal effect of Cl is retarded by 
NHi Dosing NHi according to the amt of Cl cannot 
guarantee 8uccc<s m all instances D K French 

Effect of orgauc loidoBcUoramine stenlizabon A C 
Beyer Uesfrrn Canstrnclton Heus 9, 334(1934); U S 
Pub Health Eng Abstracts 15, W, C6(JunB 29, 1035) — 
A higher velocity stenhzatioa was obtained with both O 
and chlorsmtne at pa 6 fi than at either ps 7 4 or 8J2 
UTth org load? above 50 p. p. m , chloramines showed a 
marked supenonty over Cl in the stenlization efficiency. 

C R. Fellers 

Feme sulfate coagiilabon Philip J Horton, Jr , and 
Elwood 1/ Bean Watervorks & Sewerage SI, 229-3- 
(1934); U. S Pub Health Eng Abstracts IS. W, 04-5 
(June 29, 15W5) —Dry, com "Femsul’’ now used con- 
tains 94% FeSO, If tanks and feed lines are lined with 
rubber, disintegration ftom chem. action is faigeJy pre- 
vailed. The coagulant is laJxodnced into the raw wattf 
at ProTideace, R. 1., aerated, treated with CafOWi 
to ifacpointcd slight causticity, mixed, settled and filtaed 
The Ph of the filtered water is maintained at 9E 9 6 to 
stop corrosion in the distribution system C. R F 
Expenesce with fluorine in water Jane H Rider. 
J Am Meter H’crJi Assoc. 27, 1510-24(1935) —A 
brief revrew of the published data relative toF in drinking 
water supplies, and its physiological effects In child^ 
of susceptible age, 0 0 to 1 0 p p m F will cause tnottled 
enamel No satisfactory, economical methods of remov^ 
F have been developed D K French 

Removal of iron and manganese from humus-containing 
water la a closed system at high filtrahon rates R 
' Marschner. Coi u Wasserfach 78, 833-5(1935) — Open 
filtratxMi plants for ptin/ying this water have previously 
operated at rather low filtration rates. The raw wata 
contained 2 7 mg of FejOi and 0 2 mg Mn per i^ 
and was highly colored The expti filter consisted of - 
units, each provided with a 1 5-m depth of filter 
The sand in the coarse filter was 2 to 3 mm and rMuced 
the tr«i content to 0.35 mg FejO, per I , while the fine 
filter contained 0 5-OE mm. sand and reduced the iron 
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content to less than 0 1 mit. Fc Oj per 1. V.Ti« Mn- 1 described and data obtained 
coated sand was used m the fine filler, the Mn content was 
reduced to traces, at a man velocity of 15 m per hr 
with an operating period of 00-70 brs R \V. Ryan 

A modem turbidimeter Grant Laughhn U'ater llVAi 
and Sev.tTat.t 82, ■423(1915) —Brief description of a port- 
shJe turbidimeter using a photoclcc cell hook-up, and 
calibrated to read ppm directly from a galvanometer 
deflection Comparisons arc made against disid HiO 
as having mo turbidity 

Filter-washing experunents at the Chicago experimental 
fltration plant Herbert E Hudson J Atn K'ater 
Mcfki Aisoe 27, )S47-C5f 1935) —Descriptions are given 
ofmanyexpts on filter washing All available mformation 
indicates the desirability of keeping filter sand os clean os 
possible Backwashing faded to keep filters clean though 
ihe higher the rate the greater the success Surface 


lest runs given 

G II. Young 

Industrial wastes and pollution of inland waters. J. 
Ricardo Alves Guimarcs, Areanio Faria and Francisco 
Bergamm. Rn dept nael. produccaa antmal 1, 71-104 
(1931).— XJistd/ery slop from cane mobsses distilleries ui 
Brazil was added to aquarium lIjO in the proportions of 
SO, 40, 30. 20. 10. 5 and 2’/i%. The lit 4 dilns quickly 
nsi aisiQ IW O ‘’f several species pbced therein Only the 

C H Young * females of 1 species (Phalhpticus januartus Iiensel) 
survived the 10% diln for 24 hrs P januartus (again 
females only), Ceophagus brasiltensts Q and G and 
Fundulus sonlmae Agassiz survived the 5% diln The 
2*/i% diln was practically harmless to ail species, this 
also appears to be the limit of tolerance for water insects, 
tadpoles, microcrustaecans and worms The limit for 


■ h* in# prciirr inp %ui.t:cs 3 ouiiarc sutwqueous pbnts IS about 5%, .floating plants 30%, 

mihmiinsddn lent fJlOT.n very, good ctmd.lion M„oh J f 

riftaiJcd information is given of installations m various '' ■'*- 


cities D K French 

Operation of filter plant at Pottstown before and after 
new sedimentation facilities were installed E K Grubb 
J Pa Haler Uerts Assoc 6, 33-8(1934), U S Pub 
lleallk Enz Abstracts 15, W, 72(July 13, 1035) —The 
turbidity vanes from 19 to 1900 ppm As the water 


toxicity Wlien subjected to biol purification (Calmette) 
the slop IS innocuous in the proportion of 20%. Chem. 
analyses arc given » O \V. Willcox 

Clarification of polluted water with particular reference 
to coUiery waste and sewage R D Gifford / Insl 
Purrs /ufy t9S4, firaufe Works J 6, Il8't-T{l(?34) , 
’* *' Pub lieallh P.nz Abstracts 15, S, 2()(Mar. 10, 


til. imra tltumbcr .nd tk.ti to Ik. tartd sanl fdtm «”>1 dtwjl.nng ol .ludg. developed by R. A 

The filters are washed every 10 hrs The plant capacity is 
li million gal per day The mixing chamber has a reten- 
tion penoel of 20 mm and the sedimentation basin 


A hrs. .Since the new installation the turbidity 
filtcfhasheenrediicedfrom40p p m to 15, the coagulant 
has been reduced hy 30%, the wash water by 80%, and 


Henry of Liigc, Bcli,ium, and adojitcd for the treatment of 
the sewage of Micherottx, a city of 100,000 Basically the 
process consists of the use of starch and NaOH as a co- 
agulant after establishment of a condition of alky 
approximating pn HO It is highfy advantageous to 
use frozen starch and imperative that the lime be tbor* 




Ripe clesniag Charles Haydock J Am tVaier 
H'eris Atsoe 27, 1599-7] (J035> —Sift waters, those low 
in total solids and those most desirable for domestic and 
industrial purposes are the most corrosive m pipe lines 
Ordinarily pipe cleaning is to remov e t ubercuhlion Alcrh 
processes have been most generally used, although cheni 
processes have been used in certain ca«cs I*ipe cleaning is 
not expensive when the benefits derived arc considered 
D K French 

Lime reclamatioQ at Wuiston-Salem sewage phmt 
R M Rogers Mums Sanit S. 403(1934). U S Pub 
Health Enz. Abstraels 15, S, 30(July fi, 1935) — A dosage 
offiOnp p m of lime gives a quick-scttling flocand excel- 
lent cJaiificatJon If is suggested that the CaO be re- 
flaimcd by using COj generated from the calcining sludge 
to ppt, the excess CaO The pptd CaO would be re- 
calcined and then fed bark to the sneommg raw sewage 
C R Fcltws 

Operation of the North Toronto sewsge-treatinent 
works Ceo Phelps. Can Engr 69, Ko 10, 33-4, 


minute particles and thus present a relatively large surface 
to the water. Tlie Mieheroux sewage works have a 
series of lime crushers m the seseage channels The lime 
causes the sludge to settle at once and the sludge and scum 
are removed without delay to a conical settling tank 
where rapid conen is effected by the use of frozen starch 
end NaOH, and the dewatering of the sludge by vacuum 
filtration C. K Fellers 

> Preliminary report oo the disposal of oil field brutes (n 
the Ritz-Canton oil field, McPherson Coua^, Kansas 
C J Wilhelm and Ludwig Schmidt Bur. Mines, Kept 
of imejtigj/ionj No 3297, 20 pp (1033) — Bos disposal 
of bnne is accomplished by return of brine to subsurface 
formations ITtn of Fe compels and salts m soln. may 
seal the formation. Controlled diln. of the brine by pump- 
ing into surface streams is possible. Alden II. Emery 
, Distillery wastes Chemical and filtration studies 
C R Hoover and F. K Burr Ind Enz. Chem 28, 
3S-4J(l93d) — Chem pptn of distillery wastes by co- 
agulation IS not eeoromically satisfactory on the basis of 


40(1035) -Indiistnes" are urged to prelreat then trade CaO and Fe or AI s-Uts Filtration 

w-astc to make it similar to domestic waste Operating 


data showing the extra 
photographs are given 


‘ i:™'" .1.., tpT. brandy 

Danger of gasoline In aeweraee sTstera T Ci iv,« 1 1 or molasses nk wastes For treatment these are dild 
... Lr 1“ No TsoS”/’";? ' '"'S': =»™ n 0- D -n.. r..uR DS-100% .omplel. 

Enz Abstracts 15, 8. 33(July fi, 1935) —As a result of “ " ‘ 

a scries of explosions m a 2-mile length of sewer m Ottawa 
U eras ealed that 159 gal of vaponzed gasoline Would 
create an explosive mixt in the fi-ft. sewer. In order to 
secure an explosive mixt of coal gas, approx 82C,00neu 
It., or V, of the amt. manufd m the city daily, srouhl be 

'"oiStlon »I Gn.lph’. new 

?!“l. *1- S. Nicklin Can. Enz? 69, No *10. 2^2 


<5 ft Intermittent sand filters are mefliefent because 
of clogging and low capacity Coke breeze of 1-mm. ef- 
feettve sue is more satisfactory than sand. A 4-ft. 
depth gave 0S% reduction of the above wastes at 200,000 
gals per acre per day Temps, of 18-30° did not affect 
the results obtained Foster Dee Snell 

Garbage reduction and fncmeration combined ha Phila- 


(1935).— In the summer the sludge is treated with Powd 
lime the day alter pumping, to avoid odors. After 8 days 
Ihe dried chips are raked off. Fhotographs are shown 
Ann Nicholson llird 

The Menciaonee Falls (Wis ) activated-sludge sewage- 
Ueatment plant Robert Cramer, Jr. IVoIrr it'orti gmj 
5nrerc»e 82, 418-21(1935). — Lay-out and equipment are 


digested and the tankage used a 

G 11. Young 


Gas cleaning and sludge-recovery system (Wide, Mohr) 
21 Waste products of city dumps as fertilizer (Shcheklcm) 
15 Use of Jin alloys for water pipes (Cazaud, Petot) 9 
Rofary-drtim epp, for filtering and dewatering shmes such 
as those from sewage (U. S pat 2,024,358)1. Exhaust 
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<;K 42 ii crmdcu'tT »Bd fmJ iram hta\w »d<! tiwfiw 
I > paj J1C^.043>J ThiMrtTsphosphstr^ (}« watw 
vfieiun?! il S pat S.CC'i.XQ) 19 


Punfpng wafer PiMiwe X Kuipers Bnl 434,015, 
\Ui, .Xs I'ViS H-0 li punfied by aersUng and Cllmng 
lin,u4.h a i>ime« of filters the l*t afld list ot whKrh have a 
••Iv wci speed of fitiratioa than the others 

Ciaiifyais Unis for water pnnfytfig apparatus Karel ; 
1 tla^rmans and \ MachmefahntV Keinrrtld Dnt 
4<>4 ('to, Ps'pt 0 I'Xi’i lijO to ahich reagent has been 
aiSciiii I- sitpplk-d to a sfiiluig teesel ihrrmsh a trough 
ntioiJ with hafflfs a central tube, lateral passapes and 
annular chambers 

Apparatus /or clanfyutc water Karel L Hapetnaftsaod 
\ \ Maehunfabnek ReineveM Tr rsT.Slb, Sept. I!4, 

Apparatus for filtering water through tranular materral ' 
sothaseraTel Jones V S 2.(e4.f46, Den 

Mruitural and oporative detail' 

Fdtensg a-tter by granular layers with aeans for 
clearing grams of sediment Koeton Co Fe 7N>,SI0. 
<uv <l I't-Vl 

SoffeaaiE water Chnstophet G Xtariball Dnt 
•kvi *1- \uf 21, Idjs A if.O softenuis plant is pm- 
\«*«t with an app for wdiestins the ecwrect fiow of !!iO 
viiinn. backwushmg 

Appiratus far softeiuag water Brngt R>boand Altie* 
'"ilakfi rihniiii Pnt 434.J>ft5, Sept 4. It'D.** Dnneftv 
r«\ciicraiirsbase'eaeliaage niateiial tn a main container )$ 


loaiucd {ppoi salt >n an inner contamd thimtsh whtch 
IWi ts forced as an upwardly directed Touting stream 
Trealias waste waters, sewage, etc. Rent A. Henry 
Fr T^.S31, Sept. SO, 10S5. A suspenuoa of day tn an 
aq sdn. of lime >s added, the amt of clay being detd by 
the amt which can be adsorbed by the org materul, 
coOeads.cte .present Theamt.oflimeissufEcinitlogity 
a Fa value of II and this value is cuuaiaised suiSriesilr 
lo^ to dcstroT liruig organisms. App Is described 
Apparatus fer treating sewage Urn A Dundas and 
Philip llamngton I r. 7*^7.813, Sept SO, 1035 The 
residues are freed from their moi'ture content aud incu' 
crated and the heat of ctenbustK>n is used ftw dmng a 
further patch 

Apparatus far aewage punficadon by aentaon, settling, 
etc llmrj Elrod. V S 2.024.345, Dec. 17. Various 
structural and oprtattve detaOs 
Apparatus for treatment of sewage hr aention and 
aedunentatioa Aogu'tns C. Purdia, Jr (to Chicago 
I'uiDpCo). V S 2,024,t8(*, Dec 17. \ anous structural 
and opcniire details 

Sewage sludge treatment Henry J. Strhli U S 
2.02ii.3w«. Dec 31 Sewage sludge is seTMl tuto fragments 
*st sarfwe-ecateA wAb dry mvieniV « vstitce- 
dned to prevent them frein adhering to one another, 
the Iragruents are dried, the upper portions of the dried 
Iragrneuis are heated (suitablv on a perfcrate-bottcen 
earner) and heated pairs fmra «uch poeticm are passed 
thmosh the lower portifm ol the ffagmenis without bum- 
tng the Utter to dmiU noziixis gases and the litter are 
buriKd. App IS described 
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Siunstary of work done under the agncnltml chemist 
and sod physicist, Agneulturtl Research Stibos, Sakrand. 
for the year 193J 34 \ A Tamhaoe X*e Jt/fi 

/V« Ar Sir4 (India) IMJ 34. Ill-Sb— Ai-fr—O 
IN the predommatif csehan^eable l>a«c iti the sotaReta group 
of Smd soil' In the kalar (salt) soils the Fb ts as high as 
tl H, as ctaupared with 7 5-S 0 tn the normal «o»U ITie 
N'tising power of the ncuTital sods in the natural evaidiiKui 
IS low Iwit IS greatly increased by addn. of erg matter ui 
the (mn of green manure The N finng powrr is not 
mhanced by addn of (KH<)|&0< withnot org matter 
The PC-fiiinc power of kalar soils is almcet neghgiUe and 
IS not enhanced by adda of erg matter In genera), 
the amts ol total and oi injuriiius so] wills cn Lalar sr^s 
were sipnificatilly deere a sed b) leaching the seal with 52 
acre-inchrs of water applied at the rate of fi acre inches 
per WTck. the treatment markedly reductxf the KaO 
conienf of the «ail and permitted the growth of a giwd 
crop of cotton Good results were also obtained bi scTai>- 
mg o0 the tncTustatiun of salts pnnr to flooding the soil 
\ery bad kakir soil was not improved in I season by 
treating with alum at ihe rate of fixi lb /acre and flooding 
with water CaCIj was more effective thaa either gvpsunj 
or superphospliatc in improving kalar soQ CapiDary 
rise of s<il salts in soils that had been leached psevtously 
with water was checked by the addu of green masure 
to the sell] FjTfrt o/ scl rolls on utraj — In pot tests no 
growth of wheat was obtained in the presence of O 5*7 
t4 either KaCl, Ka. MgCb. CaCb, Na.COj, KeCOt cw 
(NH.)iSO« The toaicitics c4 other salts decreased w the 
<wdtT Nals'Oj, KNOi. KjSO., KajSO,. MgSO„ the fan 
hanng comparaiiiTly little lojic effect In the rarlwr 
sages of growth wheat was aditrscly affected by the 
pre'enoe of 03*7 NaCl, but addn ol Nad donng and 
alter the fiowmng stage scrnied to has e no adverse effect 
on the crop K. D Jacob 

The proton in soils and soil degradaben I D Sedlrl- 
rkil AiimiMfnio /mledWi lU (Ktnseow) 

1535, Xo 5, 214-27 — A theoretical di«eu«-'».'n on the 
mechanism of llic mtranee of the It ion wm the crystal 
Utliee of Ihr niifsll, , ns is'niij-nil lu sorfjrv adscwplxai 


of other ions, tbis causes the disruption of the tnicvUar 
oucelus aad brtngs about degradation J. S. Jciffe 
FuadameataJ aaehoraban af aoloaetz X* 1 Belkin 
Kfamtu2»>a 5eteialuf ZewiloicliMi (Moscow) IMI> 
No C, 45-A5— Tot txpts were oondiicttd with M taken 
freon the cejumoor B hmioa of a solonett After addn 
of gypsum r» cog maittr pfanis were grown 3 stars tn 
rtwvesMTO, analyses being made on the sol) few change ui 
reaction, nitnheatioa and structure. It t> concluded that 
about 14 tons of gjpsutn or 240 tons ol manure per hectare 
changes the soil lundamentalb and adopts it fee enpping 
A kay crop of sweet clover is suggested fiW the frst 2 
years after amchcaatwg tie suloaeta conJitiiin. 

J S Joffc 

Expenffirctal results on the cieznixaboa of marsh soils 
in the far north R. .4. Tumas and .4. h Karrtnikova 
A*r"iis2tiva 5olr»a/ii/ ieiKjMfliva (Moscow) 193S. 
No (i, 15-22 —Apatite and nepheite wastes can be used 
for the eentraliaticut of acidity la high-ctoor peat soil' 
just as efftcteatly at lime A mist, of these 2 mattruJ* 

also supphesp and K Itamingvirginniocwstcingsencsigh 

bases into circulaticin to obviitc the necessity of adding 
neutraliuag agents Equiv apphcaticeis of apatite and 
aod phosphate pve the latter the preftreace for the first 

year. In\heyearsfiJlp'wingtheiJiflcT«jtesaTeoWittT»ted 

.4 dcsildt ponjon of apauie gave just as good results as a 
single portion of acid phosphate The K in nepheUte 

wastoundto be as effective as the standard K salts The 

low moon did not respond to K appbcalions J B J 
Obserrations in coanechon inth atmosphene addibeas 
of sulfur to arable soils Gabnel Bertrand. Ball sm 
film J5I. 2. 2152-5(1035) —Sec C. A 29. C'^'iSs. 

G C 

The influence of phosphates on the cation.eichaBce 
capacly of the fuadaroental sod ^es cf the U. S S R 
R Kh. .4idioj'an AJbwisimvj .'vi’fnn/jrt Zrm!njf}i^ 
(Moscow) 1935. No 4. 13-22 —Sods of lie cbcninrrBi, 
graj forest «lrppe. piidrolio, solmetr, chestnut and red 
earth acmes were said with Na, treated with Nallil’O, 
<w NlWItPO,. the absorbed T was detd , the soils weie 
dectrodalyecd and tbe eiehanve capacity was detd 
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The red sod absorbed aprreciabJe quanudes of P and 
increased the exchaase capacity. Treatment of cbersoeem 
with NIIiHjPOi decreased the exchange capacity from 
2S.S mdlieqmv., as detd by NH«C1 treatment, to £0 9 
inlhequiv. J- S. Joffe 

Relations among the exchangeable acidity and the ex- 
changeable substances m the soils. Chitabuini Ichihava 
/. Agr. Ckfm Sx Japen 11, S17-24(1035). — When the 
acidity of the soils by the KCl method increased, the quan- 
tity of AliOi in the KCl ext increased, while that of CaO 
decreased There is a reciprocal relation between the ex- 
changeable acidity, the exchangeable AhOi and the ex- 
changeable CaO Y. Kihara 

Determination of hydrolytic acidity by canons methods 
on soils of the SrerdlOT region V A Serdj-uVov and 
D. Kaianfrei KMitnizain’id Sol:>aJul ZmltdtUya 
(Moscow) 1535, Ko 4. 6S-V1 —Podzol soils of different 
degrees of podzolization and se\ cral \-aneues of chernozem 
were tested bj the Csihy (C /I 25, 3756) and Rappen 
methods for bvdroljiic acidify to det their lime require- 
ments The Csikr method g3\c results which were closer 
to the actual condition, whereas with the Kappeo method 
the factor 1 75 had to be appbed to compare with the 
resufts by the Csity method / S JoSe 

The present posibon of the mechanical analysis of soils 
A. Sreemvasan 3iladras Aff J 23, 443--51(l''35) — 
A review with 6S references K D Jacob 

The methods of deteRninmg potassinm in soila for 
agro-chemical purposes. Ya V Part Kkitrtscifi'to 
.SricMfwt ZetiMtltya (Moscow) 1535. No 6, 7l-$a — 
A modification of the KzNaCoffsOili method is presented 
The K is extd from a 1 2 soil-KaCl mat , and absorbed 
KHt in the soil does not interfere with the deto 

J.S Joffe 

The Gedrou potash method for mass analyses of the 
absorption capacity of carbonate soils B. V. Ostroumov 
AhirriMfcivo ZrrrMfli^-a (Moscow) 1535, 

No C, 61-71. — ^The Gedrotz method (<« the 3rd edition 
of his booV. "Chemical Analyses of So2'," C. ^ 20, 
2223) of unag KsCOj on soils contg carbonates for the 
detn of the exchange capaoty by titnUng the carbonates 
fonned m the exchance reactions has modified by 
iivng potest lonirinc titration. In this manner it was found 
possible to ti«< thu method on solonetnc sods 

J S Joffe 

A new method of detenninmg the adsorbed potassinm 
in carbonate sofls D. Gu<«noi Kiifma^ra ^t- 
zJiats! ZfirUdfItw (Moscow) 1535, No. 5, 53-7 — Ihe 
cfTciencics of AcONlfi, CaO,, AcONa, Nil, a and 
(NH,)}SO, were compared la exlg K from soflS nch in 
carbonates It is shown that the (NH,)tSO, «» the most 
efficient reagent and may be n«e<f as an index of (he avail- 
able K in soils J S Joffe 

Sod, field -crop, pasture and vegetable-crop management 
for £ne County, New Voih. I Soils and field crops 
•A. F. Gustaf'son. N. Y. (Cornell) Agr. Expt Sta . Bvl! 
No 630,5-55(1535); cf. C. A.29, St>5*.— Characteruucs 
of the 12 soil types present are given in d«ts3 and tfceir 
value for crop production is outlmed .As a result of examg 
201 sods, the U'e of hme on most sofls is recommended 
In general, mederate application of superphosphate to 
roost soili and crops was profitable II Pasture im- 
prorement and management in Ene County. D B 
Johnstone-Alallaee. 5G-S7. — Pasture improvement 

best accomplu-hed by the apphcauoB of 50O-SP0 lb 
of superphosphate per acre once m 3-5 years, in Ve»e- 
Uble crops F. O. Underwoed Jfsd. S7-115— Thesmls 
yield good crops ©f potatoes, peas, sweet corn, beans, 
cauhflower. cucumbers and tomatoes. I\’, map and 
sofl-tTpe descriptions C. S. Pearson, F. B. Howe and 
.A. F. Gi.stafscn /hd. 115-20. C. R.FeQers 

Some bactenolcgical and chemical effects of calcium 
and magnesium limestones cn certain add Iowa sods 
llaraM L Dean, /cm S!c'f CfJi J. .Vr JO, 66-TI 
(1035). — In greenhouse and Ub expts . conducted tocom- 
Pare the effects of high-Ca and high-Mg lure<tones and 
pure carbonates of Ca and Me, the results obtained mdi- 
cate: (1) the carl> effeets of Ca hmcslosc are »uperi«-. 


1 (2) after a loxy; period there is no difference, (3) the time 
wder of effect is pure carbonates, fine htnestone, coarse 
limestone, (4) the sod contained enough of either Ca or 
Mg so that the odda. of large amts, of either did not pro- 
duce deleterious effects. F. E. Brorm 

Fixatioa of atmospheric nitrogen in the soil and the 
ntdixahon of molasses as a fertiluer. N. R. Dhar and 
S K Mnkerji. Pfoc. Acad. Sa UniUd prmnets Agra 

, Oudh. Indui S, 61-70(1955): cf. C. A. 30, 535*, 556A— 

* Sterile mists of soil and sucrose illuminated in sunheht 
under stenie conditions in quartz vessels showed an m- 
czease in NH, and total N Appreciable amts, of Nil, 
were formed when sterile air free from N oxide was passed 
through solns of glucose and sucrose in the presence of 
freshly pptd Fe(OH), T^s mdicates that fixatioa of 
aim N can tahe place without bacterial action provided 
energy is supplied by photochem or induced oxidation of 

3 sugars The exposure of st^e molasses sod mixt to 
sunlight leads to an mcrea«e in NH, up to a hmitmg value 
Tb,s IS true of sod in the field, and expts show that 
molasses applied as fertilizer mcrea«ed the yield of sugar 
cane up to 36^ and exertrf a beneficial effect upon nee 
culture C E. P Jeffreys 

J^etzhohsm ol scQ fnngi I'ato Yaraoisara. Scumr/i 
ifaalaiaustietetHiirn Sevrart JuHatsvja Acta AgraJia Fen- 
f-ioi. 32, 107 pp (m English 10S-12)(1935)(repnnt).— 

* Various fungi were grown on synthetic media with c^u- 
lose and other substances as C sources. Sfxfcclrtchun 
tatrts produced a max. yield of mveehum and effected a 
max decompn of cellulose at 24“, while with J/cb/u- 
rpora daltat the temp was 20*. If the mycelinm is first 
grownatan optimum temp . ceUJlcee decompn proc c edsat 
5* at only a shghtlv reduced rate Both species produced 
tbe highest petd of dry matter between Pn 4 and 7 Oiod 

5 aeration was e«<«ntial for good growth Wide, shallow 
eulture lessels wyrt the best. Both species grew well on 
dibydroxyacetone, pentoses, bexnses, diiacchandes, dex- 
irms. higher aka., certain org. aads. and particularly on 
fructose, tnaltcxe and sol starch Technically punfied 
cellulose was dccompd. effectively by both species. 
Maltose at 2-5% of the ccffulose premoted the decompn. 
of the latter, while higher amts of maltose inhibited it. 
Doth speries rradJy decompd. straw*, rcoz*, srood, learea 

6 aod needles, but Itgiun was only slightly attached Tbe 
u«e by the funp of merg N coaipds greatly changed the 
reaction the medium, NH* mahmg it and, and nitrates 
all. Tie amt. and soJy. of N compds. la the tayceihim 
decrea<ed tnaitedlv with the age of the mycelium. WTieo 
dried fungus material was u'rf as N fertilizer for oats, 
tbe amt of N tahen up bv the plants corresponded to the 
degree of mineralization in parallei decompn. expts. in 

, sand j. J. Wiflaman 

The influence of raiying the time ister^ cf applying 
sylrinite on the agro-chemical properties of the soil and 
the yield of potatoes E. A. Zhorifcov. Kktmisaiztya 
Scizudttt Zcr-ledrhra (iloscow) 1935, No. 4 32-6 — 
.Application of sylvinite to a podzolic sandy soil mcieased 
the active andiiy by replacing the H ions, decreased the 
Ca and Mg in the soil complex of the upper horizon, de- 
creased the mtnficnuon energy, and prevented the abiorp- 

9 uon cf Ca and Mg by the potato, thereby decreasing the 
yield The injurious effects of this KCl bearing mmeral 
could be avoided by applvmg u in the fall. J. S. J, 
The causes of the mobllizatiott of phosphoric add upon 
inning podzohe soils. S S Yaru«ov and I. S TzeitUn. 
Niiwisjfct.vo Sciaaiist ffr— f/dWiro (Mascoir) 1935, 
No 5, 2S^7. — Iron pheopbates with d.ffertnt ratios of 
basoid to addoid were prepd. by washing the Merck prepn. 
with water, a higher basoid content being thus obtained, and 

® by pplg, salts of Fe and phosphate at van<?ns values 
The phosphates were used in Culture expts. by applying 
the methed of isolated feeding, with eats as the expU. 
plant The pa of the inner pots was kept const, bv addm'’ 
C*{OH),, NaOH or lf,SO, From the «cncs of expt^ 
nm during l'*2^1931 it is indicated that the phosphates 
with a high ba'oid content are less sol and available than 
the ones with a low ba«oid content. The solv. cf phos- 
phates of low basoid content does not change up to a Ph 
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4 0 vih» acid is added and d<)wn to a ^ ? 0 ’aben albab 1 appticaltoa oa podzol soils, vrbeTcas Nitrophoska gave 
IS added In the pot expts the high-basoid phosphate bettereKults Onalimedpodzolsoilrawphosphates'when 

became more available upon the addn of NaOlI. The apphed locally gave good results m combination will: 

low basoid phosphate did not become more availaUe upon (ini<)>SO< J. S. JoBe 

(he addn of NaOH Addns of Ca(OH)i decreased the Artificial lertiliier inspections — report for J9J5. W C 

availability of the low-basoid phosphates, but increased Robertsmi J. Dept Agr Victoria 33, 605-13(1935), 
the availability of thebish-basoid phosphate The genesis ct, C. A. 29, 2(>tC* —Analyses of fertilizers and fertilizer 
of podzols IS conducive to the formation of higb*basoid materials sold m t'lctoru are tabulated and discussed 
phosphates, hence the addn of bme makes the PiO» . K D Jacob 

available J S Joffe “ The wastd products of city dumps as fertiUiet. S L 

The efiect of liming oa the liberation of potasstwn In Shebeklan Xiitmtzafziyii Aolciofiit Zemledehya (Mo$' 

some Iowa Sods Ilartzell C Dean levia ilal* Call. J. cow) I93S, Ko 4, C2-7 —Analyses of a no. of dump 

Set 10,73 5(1933), cl C A 29, 37C0’ — The ezpis were matenats and their composts arc given J. S JoBe 
conducted in both lab and greenhouse Analysis of 12 Sulfates and chlorides as fertilizers VH. Infiueace of 
high Ca soils reiealed large amts of COi, N and K. but both salts on the physical constitution of paddy-field soil 

II of Che 12 Here deficient in available K An acid Tama fertilized annually for five yeara with the same fertilizers, 

silt loam bad a smaller exchange capacity tfun a high Ca Iscoosuke Ooodcra and Hiroshi llasegawa J. Sa. 

soil, was unsaid with respect to hasas, released more Koa y Holland ifanure (Japan) 0, 357-<>t(1935), cf. C. A 28, 
lunicg, and acijuiTed the K-e*change characteristics of a 2452* — Fertilizing the soils (paddy field soil of alluvut 

high Ca soil within 6 months after the addn of 6 tons of loam) with several combinaiions M sulfates (NHi and 

lime per acre Sterile uninocidated soils contained more K), chlorides (KH« and K), Ka phosphate, Ca superphos- 

avsilable K than sterile inoculated soils under similar phate, farmyard manure, etc , caused an increase in the 

treatment The action of microorganisms eontnbules to amts of fine and coarse sands in the sods The amt of 

the unavailability of K, but depressed hydrolysis and clay was ob^ved to be large in the soils of chjonde plots 

reversion of K to tnsol forms are also factM-s but not in those of sulfate plots, the cases were reversed 

F B Drown for the amts of fine sand and silt The minute sod par- 

The significance of potassium in the system of fertdizmg * ucles seemed to be attacked by farmyard manure and dis- 
sugac'beet rotatuns P A Lui A-iimualttya Sotttalul sotv^ by chloride applied as fertilizer V. ^moshtta 
Zfmlcdeliya (htoscow) 1935, No 6, 33-40 — Cxptl NepheUte as a fettiUier N D Smirnov ^kmf- 

results over a period of 12 years on the effect of Ron sugar uiziya Soniohit Ztmltdehya (Moscow) 19J5, No C, 

beets in the rotation prompted the following conclusions 23-32 —Vegetation and field rxpts, with a no of crops 

In the chernozem tone K and Tare first m order for sugar on moss, peat, sandy loam and loam podzol soils show that 
beets The need for N is not clearly marked in the rota- neplielite can serve as a neutralizing agent and os a source 
tion with clean fallow, gram or legumes The more often of K and P J S Joffe 

sugar beets appear in the rotation, (he more often it is c PoUssiius from Solikamsk lod the use of suzad ferti- 
important to add K The beneficial eBeets of K on sugar luers 0 S Rozenberg KaM {\J S S Ii)19JS, No 
beets are especially marked when grasses are in the rou- $, 20-33 —A discussion of economic advaaugea of the 
non The other crops to, the rotation, especiaCfy winter use of mtzed fenilizets (N, P»Oi and KjQ). Tablet ate 
wheat, benefit from the residual eSecu of the K added given of She proportions and amt of different formulas of 
to the sugar beets J S Jofle (ertilizeTS for dvBerenl districts of U S S R A P 

The efiect of reaction and lime content of sod on the Potassium fertilizers for flax and hemp V, M Pili- 
yield and composition of seven! leguminous green maDure penya KaM (USB R) 1935, No 4, SO-3— R 

crops and green corn RoVuro Rawashima / Set fertilizers inaease the yield of flat and improve its quality. 

Soil ani ifanure (Japan) 9, 359-410(1935) —Varieties o 45-60 kg of KiO per hectare is required For hemp 
of leguminous green-maoure crop were found to be in- planted on peat «oil (reclaimed from marshes) the best 
different to the relation between the growth of the crop smt was 90-120 kg K»0 per hectare A Pestoff 

and (be reaction as well as the Ca content of (he soils Pbrsicocbemicii basis of obtaining comprez potassuim 
Rith several manure crops and green corn (soy liean, fertilizers A G Ccrgmati and I, B Polyakova Kotii 
lupine, common vetch, hairy vetch and serradeWa) the (U. S S R ) 1935, No S, 24-8 —The polytherm of the 
optimum ranges of Ca content and teaciiou of the sods diagonal cross section KNO«-NII,C!-KiO of the mutual 
to the plant-growth were different Y Ramostuta system NlbNOj + KCt — KNO, + NHiCl was studied in 
The problem of fertiliiing eroded elopes Va V. the range td 4-30® to the freezing of soln , —10 4°. The 
Kornev Khimiiatziya 5elziofiil Ztmltdihyo (Moscow) ^ eutectic at —10 4® contains fa 1% KNO», 18 7% NH,Cl 
1935, No 5, 12-19 — Erosion removes more N and less and 75 2% H,0 (by wt ) The triple nonvariable 
Ettwn\beV(y*.tipoiMonc4VbtsVbpe\bantiomtbcToppes, tianswion point at 4-24 4* contamv 24 97o 
hence the lower portion responds more to N and less to P 25 6% KNOi and 52 5% H7O (by wt ) Pour references 
fertilizers The reverse is true for the upper poriKm of the A Pestoff 

slope J 5 Joffe Cementation m the storage of fertilizing salts N E 

A general summary of expenments with sugar cane Pttlov Kalil (USSR) 1935, No 7, 25-31. — The 
W O Taggart, C B Gouaux, F C Simon, C W causes of cementation of fertilizer salts in storage are 
Edgerton, L C Tims, P J hfills, W, £ Hinds and B A g hygrascopicity of the salt, cliniatic conditions, humidity, 
Oitetbergcr La Agr Expt Sui , Bull No 267,2-16 tune cf storage; form of the panictes of the salt and the 

(1035) — To avoid ««tious deterwratwn (lo« in sucrose character of the surface The smooth sphere is the best 

content) cane should be delivered to the sugar BuK without form Other important (actors are size of particles; 

delay after cutting An application of 100 lb of KaNOt bomogeneity of the size of particles, size of the pile and 

per acre was found meet profitable for roost La cane soils pressure developed on a pan of the mass Isolation from 
The resistance of the various canes to mosaic and other the au- and admixt with different materialr often in- 
diseascs IS discussed Among the controls proposed for the hibits cementation The prevention of cerowialion is 
sugar cane borer, Dtairaea saccharain, is dusting in July accomplished by the manuf. of salts in the form of large 
with higb-grade light NaiSiFi C R leDers 9 crystals (finely cryst salts must be granulated). Addn 

The methods and time of introducing fertilizers A, S of oils. ^O, MgO, CaSO, and other materials 10 small 
Koruzhev Khtmtsalztya Solstahst Zemedehya (Moscow) quantities is often beneficial A. Pestoff 

1935, No 4, 23-S — Ezptl results are presented showing The utilization of by products containmg copper and 
that acid phosphate gives better results when ground to « ores of a low copper content as fertilizers for marsh sods 

fineness of less than 2 mm Nitrophoska of less than t A V. Zenyuk Khimizatitya Soltialitl Zemlciehyo 

mm gave better results than larger particles Local (Moscow) 1935, No 6, 45-53 — Expts with CuSO, at 

application was usually superior to broadcasting Fkjrsio- the rate of 25-30 kg per hectare on marsh soils during 

logically acid fertilizers gave poorer results with local 1930-1932 have proved the stimulating effects on wheat, 
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barley, flax and oats. la 19'3'>-34 other Cu compds. were 1 

tested: mtrate, oiuie, chloride, acetate, carbonate, mala- 
chite and a prepn. AB the compn of which is not stated 
In all cases there were large increases Upon the addn. 
of a complete fertilizer the yield did not increase unless an 
extra dose of Cu was added Chalcedony flux cent* about 
0 4% CuO at the rate of 300 to 1200 kg per hectare and 2 
crescoctg I to 1.5% CuO at the rate of 3'/) kg perhectare 
were tested m pot and plot expts In both cases the ^ 
results compared favorably with those of CuSOt The 
chalcedony flux was especially effective ra increasing the 
yield of grain fn general, Cu was more effective in marsh 
toils rich in P J S jofle 

Insecticide tests to control the codling moth at the 
Vincennea, Indiana, laboratory during 1934 L F 
Steiner, R F Sazama and J E Fahey Trant Indiana 
Hart Soe . 74lk Ann Mettmt 1935, 00-71 —None of the 
materials tested gave satisfactory control, but those ap- 3 
pearing equal to Ph arsenate without leaving objectionable 
residue or causing injury were 1 % summer oil with mcotine 
sulfate <\ 80fJ) in the 2nd-hfood sprays and nicotine 
bentonite (I 2j lb / gal ) with summer oil during 2nd- 
brood spraying or throughout the season Washing was 
necessary wherever Pb arsenate or cryolite was used after 
the 1st cover spray Natural and synthetic cryolite gave 
as good results as Pb arsenate but caused some reduction 
m sue of fruit and left a residue load that could not be * 
removed by ordinary washing methwls CuCS and oil 
gave the best control of both worms and stings but caused 
senous russeting of the fruit Lab testa showed that larvae 
were able to enter fruit from the tops of the trees much 
more readify than fruit taken from the lower half, the 
Pb and As residues were nearly twice as heavy on fruit 
from the lower half of the tree as on fnut from the top 
All materuLs, particularly Pb arsenate, had extremely low ^ 
effieiescus against Ist-tirood larvae, apparently beuase 
of the rapid growth of the fruit and the difficulty of un- 
mediately budding up an effective deposit as the eggs start 
to hatch K D Jacob 

The (Igalflcanee of supplementug controls in combating 
the codimg moth J. / Dans Trans. Indiana llort 
Soe., 74th Ann. Mtetint 1935, r2-«:, cf. C A. 29. 
2045* —A nsatenal suitable for treating cracks and cavities 
in trees for the purpose of killing overwintering codling- a 
moth larvae is prepd by beating together a-naphthylamine 
1 and Farawax 2 parts and adding hydrated lunc. mtb 
eotist stirnng, until the miit has the consistency of very 
thick batter. The mizt is applied, hot if necessary, to the 
cracks and cavities, taking care to avoid covering very 
much live bark R D Jacob 

Environmental and control studies of the eonunos scab 
disease of potatoes caused by Actinomyces scabies 
(Thaxt ) Guss B. J Dippenaar. Union S Africa Dept ^ 
Agr , Set Bull 136, 78 pp (193.3) — In greenhoase expts , 
sod p!t values of 5 0 and lower either controlled or reduced 
the disease in severely scab-infested soils but did not 
eliminate scab. However, Pa values of 4 78 and lower also 
had an adverse effect on the potato plant. The amt of 
scab occurring in soils of Pr 5-3 and lower was negligible 
under field conditions The max. rate of increase of the 
scab organwm under field conditions occurred in soils of • 
Pb 5 9 and above. The limiting acid reaction of the S 
African strain of the scab organism was found to be approx 
Ph 5 17. Flowers of S, alone or in combination with green 
manure, applied at the rate of 300-1200 Ib./acre, failed to 
control scab in field expts. during 3 seasons. Green pea 
vines, (MI.),SO. applied at the rate of 120-300 lb / 
acre, and Aij(SO.)i at the rate of 300-1080 lb /acre, also 
faded to control the disease. Treatment of severely 
scabbed tufiers with 0.2% HgCIj plus 1% HCl for 5-10 9 
mm. gave as good control of scab as did treatments with 
0 1% HgClj for 1.5 hrs. or cold formalin (1:240) forZIirs 
In 1 expt. the first treatment proved to be far superior for 
the control of RJttioctonus. Forty-one references, 
n ■ K. D. Jacob 

ReUtive effects of calcium and aadity of the toil on the 
occun-ence of potato scab F. M. Blodgett and E. K. 
Cowan. Am. Potato J. 12, 203-74(1935).— When they 


w«« added in varymg amts, to a stenhzed acid soil 
(Ph 4-48) that was then inoculated mth the scab organism, 
Ca compds (CaSO,, CaCOj and Ca(OH)i) had no sig- 
mficant effect on potato scab other than through their 
effect on the acidity of the soil In greenhouse expts. snth 
a sod treated with either H1SO4 or NajCOi to give initial 
Ph sralues ranging from approx 4J3 to 8.5, there was a 
pos correlation between the pa of the sod and the per- 
ceniag'* of scabby tubers The pH values of the soils, 
detd by the quinhydrone electrode, at the tune the first 
2 crops were dug ranged from 4 “I to 7.39, this indicates 
that the scab organism tends to change the sod toward 
a neutral reaction which is more favorable for ns growth. 
When a heavily infected sod (original Ph of lH) stfcich 
produced only scabby potatoes was limed mth Ca(OH)] 
to pH 8 5, 47% of the tubers were clean, when it svas 
limed to a Ph of 9 0,91% of the tubers wereclean Growth 
of potatoes did not occur m soil limed to Pb 9-3 

K D Jacob 

The eradication of gdblaar (Dichapetalum cymosum). 
A C L^emaim Farmtnt S Africa 10, 233-^(1935) — 
The plant can be controlled by rmgbarking the main stem 
below the surface of the ground, moistening the nng- 
barked portion with CaC1> soln (0 5 Ib /gal 11:0), en- 
closing the nngbarked portion with small stones and pack- 
ing into the enclosure a mixt of finely powd com. CaCli 
2, crude com CuSO« 1 and sod 2 parts applied at the rate 
of 1 lb /1-in diam of stem The hole is then filled with 
soil to the surface of the ground K D Jacob 

Fruit fly in cimos results with sodium Suosdicate bait 
L B Ripley and G A Hepburn Lnion S Africa Dept 
Agr , Set Bull 143, S pp (1935) — Fromtsmg control 
of the insect tPUrandrus resa) was obtained by spraying 
the trees with a sole of N’a>SiF< (0.25 oz ) and white sugar 
(0.5 Ib ) m water (1 gal ), applied at the rate cf 4-12 oz 
per tree according 10 size. The spray is appbed in the form 
of comparatively Urge dropleu to areas cm each side of the 
tree Ownplete coverage of the tree u not necessary be- 
cause the insects are attracted to the sprayed portions. 
Terpmy! acetate was a powerful attractant for male flies 
but not for females, and there were strong indications that 
only unmated males are attracted by It. R. D Jacob 
Spraying, pruning and die-baele {of roses] H. R 
Rosen Am. Rose Ann 1935, 4T-7. — Bordeaux mixt. 
(4 4 50), Cu acetate (1-2 Ib./50 gal HjO) and Palustrex 
sulfonate B (3 tabltspoonfuls/gal HiO) were approx 
equally effective in controlling powdery mildew and black- 
spot when Aresco was added as a wetting agent at the rate 
of 1 teaspoonful/gal of spray. At the rate of 2 lb /50 
gal., Co acetate gave no observable spray deposit on the 
leaves, but it burned the folage badly and caused much 
leaf shedding.^ no injury occurred when it was used at the 
rate of 1 lb /50 gal With Palustrex sulfonate B serious 
burning of the leaves occurred on bushes sprayed with the 
last of the material remaining m the tank, the material 
also had a marked tendency to gum up the spray equip- 
ment. K D Jacob 

Chlorosis of Hydrangea hortensis. G H. Poesch 
OhioAgr Expt Sta , Bimonthly Bull 175,1^2-3(1935). — 
Plants growrag m soil with neutral reaction responded to 
applicattons of FeSOi and Fei(SO,), The Fe*’' gave 
quicker response and returned chlorotic plants to a normal 
green color within a short tune. MnSO, and ZnSO, were 
not effective in controlling chlorosis. C. R. FeUers 
The cause of chlorosis, or yellowing [of roses], K N 
Clapp Am. Rose Ann 1935, 41-2 —Chlorosis of roses 
growing in alk soil (Ptt 8-5) was temporarily overcome by 
spraying the plants at 4-6-week intervals with a soln. of 
FeSO, iHrO (0.5 oz /gal KjO) The condition was 
permanently overcome by neutralizing the soil with S 
applied at the rate of 1 Ib /sq yd and dug into the soil. 
With sods having Pa values below 8.5 satisfactory resulu 
were obtained by the applieaUon of Alj(SO0i (1 lb / 
sq. yd ) with repetition at lO-day intervals if necessary. 
- . . K. D. Jacob 

Inji^ ]to roses] from spray materials L. M, Massev. 
Am. Rose Ann. 193S, 2S-4I ). — Finely divided S, either 
from sprays or dusts, is likely to cause burning at atm. 
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temps oi or lusher llisli temps and humidiWes 

fas or the lormatioa of ll-0-*ol As on the leases ot plants 
•.pra>ed or dusted with muts of ri> arsenate and S, 
foliage IS in;ured by the sol As K D Jacob 

Heart and dry rot ol beets E Kraus Dnt iopise 
/><•'!« 62, 0^7(1935), R/t Affilifd Mjeol t4> 7^ — 
(tood results m treating beets for heart and dry rot were 
obtained by using 15 or 50 Ig of boras per hectare The 
\ leld from one senes of plots increased from 2-M to -170 S , 
and 5-’S 3 kg , respeem cly, and from another sertes from 
-{3o 5 to -158 and 4C3 5 kg Oden E Sheppard 

Physiological diseases of beets III further field 
tests lo the study of the effect of borax on sngtr tad fodder 
beets K de Ilaan Mtdtdtrl lust SutknbtrirntteU 
4 ■i’-10-.*(ia34), RfT Applifd SJ\eel 14. 733 — Treat- 
ineni with borax at the rate of 4(1 kg per hectare decreased 
hiart rot of beets from 60 to 0 1*^ At 10 kg per hectare 
borax increased tlie sugar yield and content bj 34 and 10^, : 
nsp and reduced incidence of heart rot to 2% Leaf 
vneld was increased 23 and 50% by 10 and 40 kg borax, 
resp , while corresponding figures for roots «Tre 22 and 
I odder beets showed on increased sugar j»eld and 
lontent of (j 5 and IC%, tesp , with application of 20 Ig 
borax per hectare MaNO» (eontg 0 6 kg borax per 
I'X'*' Vg ) showed good results in mild cases of bean rot 
Oden F Sheppard 

Successful combating of heart and dry tot of sugar beets 
snQi borax K J.It>cr-Htrmatvtv Deal f^uclrrsnd 60, 
101NU933). cf C A 29 . 4509* — After the sywiptonis 
and the known causes of these diseases are enumerated, 
slata are gtT«n of die increase la beet yield after treating 
the suspected fields with Kf-lS kg of borax per acre 
F R BacMti 

The wooUy aphid parasite Ellect of orchard sprays os 
Aohehsua mail N S Koble Ag' <ro: A' 5 U'ofes . 
46 o'3 utliiaS) —la Isb expts , emergence of the 

wa»ps was not si^ificnatly aStcied by spraying parasitued 
woolly aphids i£r»(*w»jia tafliiemm) wnh euher rtiisnble 
while oil U 4b), aiceune sulfate (1 fiOO-POO) plus soap 
vl !b /25gal ), t>cotine<ulfatefl C<>1} plus rmscibte white 
oil U 2V1U) or linie>S (1 35) K D Jacob 

‘Kelsey spot” on plums B J Dippniaar fnrminr 
*> Aftwa 10, 333-<5llh35) — Applicaticnis of N, T and K 
IiTiiliim had no efleet on the incidence of ihe disease i 
K D Jacob 

Efficiency of commercial sodinsi cyanide and sidfonc 
acid m hheratag hydrocyanic acid gas for funugaboo 
M Shafik and A A Amer Ministry Agr Egypt, Tfck 
Set Sernce BuU 160 , 5 pp (1035) — -^tisfactory evolu- 
tion of HCN was obtained by treating 1 part NaOl with 
a sola of 0 9 part com to 1 b psirts ordinary tap 

water K D Jacob 

Lead arsenates— analyses of samples, 1935 36 W C 
Robertson J Dept Ajr VirtiWio 33, 63‘4-41(lh35). cl 
r A 28. 7410’ — Calcd on the dry basis, 14 samp)^ of 
pastes and powders contained As Oj 30 03-32 fC, PbO 
i’l 20-07 13 and HiO-sol As 0 17-0 43% The per- 
centage of As remaining in suspension after standing 5 
mm was 71 2-9S 4 and after 30 mm 13 02 S7 TO The 
amt of AsiOi in suspension 5 mm aftersgitstionwas?!!- 
3 54 g /gal The acidity of the prepns was 1 0-42 0 
cc 0 01 /j KaOII per2 5g , theaeidily esceededSTJee in 
only 1 sample K D Jacob 

Studies on contact insechcides Vtn Teunjc for 
tracing penetration of petrolevun oil m insect eggs Stone 
detemunetions of oil penetration into mseet eggs. W. C 
O’Kane and ^ C Baker N II Agr Expt Su , T>t5 
Bull 60, 1-I2(l‘t34>. cf C A 28, 6921* —Two pro- 
ceduies were followed to trace the penetration of a petro- 
leum oil into frasshopper eggs (1) An unstained od is 
applied to the egg, and s«iiors are cut and stained msiiA 
a way as to make visible any globules of Twtirfemn ml 
present within the sections (21 A stained oil is used, after 
hxation with Bourn’s soln , sections are cut and gnmaueb 
subscfjuent treatment as will diffcrcntiaie anv peiroletini 
«il present The stains iisrd were psime aeid-ial red O, 
ihe Rohtbaugh stain of Nile blue sulfate-oil red O (C A 
2*. 1373*), and osmic acid Kile blue sollate-eol red O 


The petroleum oils used for sprays definiidy penetrate 
Ihe eggs of both the grasshopper, durtapkagasp .and cock- 
roach, Perit^atifia etmeruana E Further delennmt- 
taofis of oil penetrabons into insect eggs Ihii 62, 3^8 
(1935). — Further siainitig studies showed penetration of 
petroleum spray oils into the eggs of the snowy tree cricket, 
Oetanlhut nireu}, the Mexican bean beetle, Epiiceim 
aerrnfita, the st^uash bug, A nasa IrtsliS, the pine lead aphid, 
Dtlaehnus ptoi, the bcewuig, Chrysppa oeetdala and (he 
cecropia noth, Plaivsamta cecropia A predominance of 
cnl was found in the micropylar region of the eggs X 
Peoetrabon of arsenic info insects W C O'Kmie and 
L. C. Glover. liiJ. 63. 1-S(1935) —Careful lab tests 
ahowed definite penetrstiofl of As in all organs of the 
cock-roach, Pe'tfla’iala amerieana, after contact with 
AsiCb The As content of the different parts of the insert 
wasdetd by a micro Cutreit test. N'either paralytic ncM- 
corrosiie action was obsenvd The mechanism of pene- 
traiioR is unknown C R. Fellers 


Treatment of molasses for the production of fertilum 
(Caspar y Amal) 12 Pirpn of a high perrentage Ca 
cvanamide by the action of Kilt and CO on Ca oxide and 
Ca carbonate (Pi^tnikoi , ef of ) IS Kept of Wallace- 
ville veimnarv laboratory (Ilopkwk) HE Kept of 
eheinistry section Ion soils from litto^ lands) (Aston) 
lie 


Femlitet. Ilcmnch Tramtn (to Ruhrchemie A -O )• 
U S 2.025.915, Dec S! An ammoniacal sotn ofN’Hi* 
KOi IS added toamixt. of acids and other vubstnsees *ucb 
as HiPOi. KCl, etc , until substantial neutraliulton of the 
NII(iseficcted,and the temp of liereacbontscoBlToned 
by passing a strong nintnt of NIlj over the rtaeung mtxt 
to produce a mixed ftJtjlitw U S 2,623,916 relates to a 
process »n which HKCS, Hil^„ a fcrtSixing S salt and 
Kilt are xiinulianeon<ly inu^uctd into a mdt comprising 
a reaction prodnet of HKO», H»rO* and KHi to suih pro- 
portions as to maintain coniinuousli a slightly acid or nce- 
tral reaction la the neli, to fiarm a fertibrer. App ts 
dewxibed. 

Perblixers Zjednocrone Fabryti ZwiwVfiw Aioio- 
wyvh w Mos^icach i w Chorxowie Austrian 143,309, 
Ko\ 11,1935(0 1C). In the manul. of granular fer- 
Uhrers by spraying a melt contg KILKO,. a phosphate or 
carbonate of (^, and not more than 20% of a fiux. e g , 
Ca(KOi>i Or hlgfNOi)*, nonhcgroscopic pr^ucts are ob- 
tained by adding lo the melt, unmediately before it is 
sprayed, a substance nhicli reacts with the flux to form a 
waicr-insol compd , e g , (KH<)t^> or (NHOiIlPO, 
Fertlixer Hubert Kappen Cer. CIS, 644. Sept 12, 
1935 (Cl ICC) Mg salts with water of crystn are 
treated with CO» and Nlf, to give e lertilirer conlg Mg- 
COi Id examples, MgCli CHjO and MgBO. THiO arc 
used, givinc a mass contg MgCO» tocethcr with KIkCl 
and (MI,),SO.. re^p Cf C A 30 , 505*. 

Phosphates and fertilizers Soc d'4tudcs pour la 
labncatioR et Feniploi des eograis chtmiques (Robert 
Flatl, inientor) Fr 7S7,2P1, Sept. 19, 1935 Katural 
pfaos^ates are treated with HKOi of such a conen , and to 
I such amt. that the Ca(KOi)> and INFO, formed remain 
dissdlred. The unatlackcd muds are sepd and the clear 
liquor IS neutralised br the addn of substances more ba'ic 
than Ca(H,FO,), (CaO, CaCO,. Ka,CO,, KH,, CalirO. or 
Cat(PO.)j) which causes the Ca(H,PO.), to ppt , and the 
nitrates remaiuiog dissoNed are transformed in k-nown 
manner In a variation the amt of UNO, used is suffi- 
ciently sRiab or (and) sufficieuOy strong lo cause the Ca- 
(HiPO*)» to ppt during the attack of the crude phosphate. 

' this CafHiPOa)! 1$ sepd or not sepd from the liquor with 
the muds before conluiuing the process as above 

Costinuoes apparatus for making superphosphates 
RenfiMontx hr 7S7,62ft. Sept 20. 1935. 

Insecticide Leon C Ilrckert (to Rbhm A Haas Co ). 
U. S 2,924, fX«, Dec 10 An aromatic ihiocyanatt the 
org Tcsrfueof which cooiamsancg vubsinufjitcoinpiisin; 
a carbonyl group, ary 1 radical, imsubsiitulcd org radical, 
amtio group, a halogen, a cyanide group, an alkyl grw'P 
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or an orj. radical bound to O as in groups of the type of 
allosy and ester groups, such as bcntyl thiocyanate, P- 
thiocyanodimethylaniltne or the liLe is used as a vapor «* 
spray ingredient ^ , 

Insecticides Herbert Schottc and Katl Gdmit* (to 
Schcnng-Kahlbaum A -G ) US 2,024,00-, Dec 1« 
Rot enone and veratnne or drugs contg them arc used with 

Insechddes Enl. G A ^ikstioia Bnt 434,GW), 
Sept. 6, lf>35 Horticultural, etc , in««uades c«Hi«ist of 
cj-mol, or «ulfonated, chlorinated, nitrated or other denv 
thereof, together with the actn-e con'tieuent of pjTethnim, 
dems or quassia, or an cquiv veTmin-deslroving agent of 
\egetab3e origin Ethereal oils, soap and emulsifying 
agents may also be added In 4o4,t>dl, Sept 6, l*t3o, the 
cvniol or den\ is mixed with an ethereal oil, eg, euca- 
lyptus, cedar wood or citronella, that has been chlorinated 


1 or sulfurated b> trealn ent >nih aqua regia, hquid Cl, 
aq Cl soln , H}S04, S chlonde or an alkali sulfide or poly- 
solSde. Scap and an emulsifying agent may also be 
added 

Insecticidal and fungiadal solnhons James W. \a_n 
Meter (one-half to G Edward Fetters). U. S 2,025,365, 
Dec 24. Reactn e agents such as Sand Sb m a contamer 
are immersed m an absorbent liquid such as water and heat 
to promote desired reaction is induced by local heatmg 
* such as use of a fuse and primer App is described. 

Fumigant which can be used on seeds, bulbs, foods, 
etc Richard T Cotton and Harry D Young (to the 
Goxemment and People of the US) US 2,024,027, 
Dec 10 For combating insects such as Trihcltum cor- 
fusum, etc , sohd COi i» u«ed with ethxlenc oxide, CSj 
or other fumigants X’anous examples and operative 
details are gis en 


16— THE FERMENTATION INTDUSTRIES 


Theories of fennentabon A enbeal study and. renew 
S S Epstem and S Laufer Art Brcrfr 63, Xo I. 
14-15.31. No 2,22-S, No 3,22-5, No 4,22-5. No. 5, 
24, 26-7(1935) — The old and new iheones of (ennenta- ‘ 
tion are renewed with particular reference to brewing prac- 
tice S Laufer 

^e produebon of solvents by fennentabon I S 
Legotim and B N CbcboVsaroi J Ckrm Ird 
(Moscow) 12, S2’^-57(l(t3S) —The operation of the 
Groaeasialactione'butylalc factory u described 

H M Leicester 

Fenaestaboo method tor prodoebon of d-lacbe aod , 
E. L. TUtum and \V H Peterson Ir.d. Eng CAem 
27, 1493-4(1935) — d-Lactic acid is prepd br fermenting 
a medium eontg 3^ cerelose and 3^ malt sprouts, with 
a <f-iaetii 2 acid culture (mostly L. cAhrCtht) at 50-57*, 
depending on the organism , after 24 hrs an caetss of 
stenle CaCO« ts added and fermentation continued 6 days 
with frequent shalnng The i leld of pure d-acid was 9i>- 
95% of sunr used. Malt sprouts with glucose m conens 
up to 10% may al<o be usetl O TU. X^'iUeoi ( 

Infiuence of vitamin C on yeast fennentabon and lactic 
acid formabon in Aerobacter aerogenes cultures and m 
muscle pulp K. Zipf and M Thurau. Ewkm Z 
2S2, 51-5(1935) — Ale yeast fermentation is not affected 
by vitamm C which, howeiTT, inhibits lactic aad forma- 
tion bv Ambaeiff aeregfres (meonen of if/250orroore) 
The lactic acid formation in muscle pulp u> likewise in- 
hibited by vitamin C (cocen 0 02 If or mere) but this 
effect docs not matcnahie on the sddn of gl y co ge n 

S Morgulis 

The regsterificabon reaction of phosphopyrune aad in 
alcohohe fennentabon of sugar. O 5Iey«hof and W 
Kiesshng Bi<xiew.Z.2Sl,24fV-70(1933) — ^TheveRcity 
of cleavage of phosphop'Tuvic acid depends upon the 
fenncntation i-elocity of the sugar which is cstenbed with 
the liberated HiPO,. When hexose is no longer fcnaenled 
mlhepTesenceoffliioride,2irol» eachofC^,alc.,texose- 
dtphosphate and phosphoglycenc acid an>c and 2 mol*, 
of phosphopyrui-ic, hexose and H,TO. duappear. In the 
presence of CH,ICO-H the velocity of fennentatton is the 
same but only 1 mol. hexoeediphosplate is fwmed and 
tbe acetaldehyde remain* unchanged. A revised wheme 
i* ofTered for the fenaentatioa reacbon. S M. 

Eniymic synthesis of some glucosides. I. ^mtiie‘«l, 
^ N^ Icrescu and Kuyk. Bvl mr. ekirt. 

17, 131-6(1955) — To prep. trinf:i}ifwtg!Tev/-a-g}ua>ftJf 
(1), 50 g. glucose, iro cc. H-O, 250 cc. trxmethyicncgireol 
(B) and IPO cc. of a 10% yeast suspension are dild to a 
vol. of SIX) cc. and fenrented fw 6 vreets. Di*tn. of the 
mtrate^at 15 mm. prefssure removes II at a temp, of 
1*5-40*. I'nbound gluccee is removed bv dissolving 
5(X) cc. HiO and after the addn. o! 2-3 g 
fre^ >ea*i allowing fern entatioa to proceed funher for 
x-lO days Subse^ent devoloriz.xtioa with charcoal 


FREY 

and tunher distn under reduced pressure leave a rrsidas 
(III) wbi^ fails to crystallue Acetylation of III with 
Ac,0 in CilTiN gt\TS the pentaacetyl denv (IV) of I, 
m W*. with |oli? 112 62“ (EtOH) Sxpon of IV with 
Da(Oll), gives 1. m 06“, with |al*p* 137 4S“ (.AcOEt) 
jUaasarr-o-iRORCg/urondr, m. 140*, with in)',? SS.44*, 
IS obtained by a similar fermentation method, but m 
thi* cose the unbound reactants are sepd. by fractional 
crystn m ale . this obinates the necessity of acetylation. 

W J Peterson 

Calonm glnconite from juice of cull and surplns apples. 
Clifford Frost, J L St. John and H W Gemtt frd 
Eng Om 23, To-OdfCO). — A studv has been made of 
tbe relative fermestatix'e capacity of apple juice when 
subjected to the action of gluconic acid forming organisms 
as B xytinyt, B. anJaus, P. dnonMum.P.p'trpurcg- 
enum and B. cUnnuri. The first 3 grow poorly, the 
last 2 grow well m apple juice The best yields were 
obtained with P, ninnum C^cd. m terms of glucme 
employed, good yield* of gluconic acid resulted through 
fermentation by P. n.'na-im Based on total sugar used, 
howex'er, tbepeld waslow. Ftrmtatatioaby i*. cUneaw 
produced gluconic acid from sucrose and glucose solns. 
but not f r o m fructose <ohi Thi* probably explains the 
low yield of gluconic acid ba.scd on the total apple-jiuce 
sugars dtfstroved. W. O. E. 

Study on hops F. M. Dupont An Brr^xr 6S, 
No II, 21-5(1935).— Problems of improving the quahty 
cJ Amencan hops are discussed, and recent invesliga- 
tionsonthebitterpnnciplcsarereviewed. S L. 

fa and its importance in brewing Max Wallcr«tcin. 
.Aw. £r<wf6S, No 11,23-S, No 12,52-4(1955) 

S. Laufer 

Tlse "break" of unstable albuminoids (in brewing). 
P Petit Bratiene 6* r'aUenf 25, 273-7(1935). — .A 
brief discussion of the mechanism cf and prmctpal factors 
wluch affect the ‘'break" of albiuninoid* in brewing. 

A. Papmeau-Couture 

Hydrogenabon cf freshly distilled spirits Carroll A. 
Hochwalt, Charles A. Thomas and Emevt C. Dybdal. 
•fad Eng. Ckem. 27, 1464-7(1035).— In the cgtrg of 
rrhiEv 2 distmct processes are recognised: (1) remox'M 
of unpleasant odor and taste (greennes*) which i* here 
shown not to depend on oxidation; and (2) maturation, 
lavolvmg chem. esterification and polymerisation, impart- 
ing bodv and meDow taste The rates of 1 and 2 are 
different, 2 being the faster It is found that 1 can be 
accelerated bv hitlrogcnatioa (reduction) in vapor phase 
(Ni catalyst) or in liquid phase (Pt black); 3 Ib. N1 i* 
sufFcienl for 1500 ^1* freshlv distd. spints. .After 
hvdrogeisaiion the whisky can be mellowed in much less 
than the usual tune. O. W. WUlcoi 

^ A simple micromethod for the deteimiaaboa of arsenic 
la mast and wme. Joseph Burkard and Bernhard WuU- 
hcr«t Z. t n:fT!yck. ieVnrw. 70, 30=^-15(1935) —This 
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method depends on the disln of the As as AsCli and the ' 
conscrsion of the latter into lIjAsO. Thisisdeld by the 
Zinzadsc colonmcinc method (C A 24, 5255). The 
method described can be used m scries detns for As to 
foodstuffs and other materials The accuracy of the 
colorimctnc method of Zmtadse can he considerably in- 
creased so as to det 0 01-0 05 mg of As F. L. D. 

Changes m whisky stored for four years Peter Yalaer 
andW H Frarier M Eng Cham 28,02-105(1936).— . 
The largest increase of acids, esters, solids and color is * 
during the Ist 0 months of storage There was no fixed 
relationship between the acids and esters as found by 
Crampton and Tolman {C A 2, CSo) at the end of 4 
>ears The acid*ester ratio did not reach a ratio of I‘l 
There was an actual gam in acids over the 4-yr. x>cnod of 
24 9-60 g per 100 1 (av 40 1) when calcd to ongma] 
vol Similarly, there was an actual gam in esters of 7 4- 
21 3 g per 100 1 (av 15 5) There was an actual loss y 
of fusel oil during the aging period which saried from 6 9 
to5S4g perl (av loss 28 6), when calcd totheonginal 
vol Quiclk-aging by a heat treatment increased the 
color, solids and acids of whisky Storage of whisky m 
glass usually caused a decrease in acids and a tendency for 
esters and color to increase Practically all tlie slop taste 
and odor disappeared after aging for 4 years in glass 
The constituents of whisky are constantly undergoing 
changes during the aging process The increase m acids * 
m charred bbl is due partly to fixed acids extd from the 
wood but mostly to the formation of volatile acids dunng 
the aging process A total of lOS samples drawn from 
1 1 different distilleries was U'cd m this investigation. Ap- 
prox 1584 detns were made on these saniptes 

C R reliefs 

Saremae (in beer) P Petit Brossen* (f maiietu 
25, 290-1(1035) — A brief discussion of the cause of the . 
presence and development of saremae in beer. 

A Papmeau-Coutnre 

Has beer a temperature of maiinum density? Philip 
P Cray Am Brewf 68, No 0. 1&-18(1935) — The 
temp of max density was detd for a no ^ samples of 
market beer with results indicating a range of 0-2* for 
this value The amt of real ext affected the density, 
while the ale content was without laduence S L. 

Areometne determination of the yeast content of wort e 
and Its application to the separation of yeast is yeast 
factories Witali Heller PfiemyslChtm 19,3-9(1935) 
—The yeast content can be deed arcometrically, with a 
mean error of 0 25-0 6%, according to the d ot the wort 
A no of formulas are given, connecting the ds of solns 
with their yeast contents, they are applicable to the 
control of the various stages of yeast production 

D C. A 

Ability of yeast to assimilate higher- and lower-moleeo- ^ 


far nitrogen compounds Niels Nicl-^n Compt renJ 
Irat lab Carhberfi, Str Physiol 21, 110 5l)(l‘»!5) , cf 
C. A. 30, 232*. — The N compds of beer wort were «cpd 
by dialysis through collodion and then used in nutrient 
media. Yeast could assimilate the lowcr-mol fractions 
far better than the higher. Probably not more than 
half t!ie N in wort IS assimilable by yeast. J. J W. 


Alcoholic fennentabon of hydrol Das-id A Lcgg (to 
Commercial Solvents Corp ). U. S 2,1^6,237, Dec 31 
Ilydrol, at a sugar conen suitable (or yeast fermentation, 
IS sulijectcd to acid hydrolysis, and a mash prepd from 
the product is subjected to fermentation wnih yeast (suit- 
able after adding NHj to produce a suitable Pti and with 
admixt of relatively small proportions of ground com 
products or the like which may bd hydrolyxed with the 
hydrol) Yarious details and modifications of procedure 
are described 

Lining feTTocoBCrete fennentabon vessels and like 
containers with composition sheets containing asphalt, 
wax, pitch, etc Ilorsari A Comp Ocr.fl21,2vt,Nov 4, 
I935(CI 64 17) Amethodofproccdureisdescnbcd 

Apparatus for aerabsg fermeetabon vats ^irauch & 
Schmidt Ccr 021,350. Nov. C 1QJ5 (Cl 6a 15 03) 

Aerating and deaeribng means for rotary drying or 
malting drums J A Topf A SOhne Ccr 021,449, 
Nov 7. 1935 (Cl 6rt 4) 

Fermentabon of worts Joseph Rcselin and Jean 
Mercief. Fr 7S7.CC6. Sept. 20, IW5 Means is de- 
scribed for supplying SOj to the vats to moderate the 
fermentation 

Wort-elanfying vat rnedneb Sebmatr Gcr . 018,600, 
Sept 11, 1935 iCl 04 11). Details of regulating the 
running off are given 

Beverage 1 ebx Werner. Cer C21,2S9. Nov 4, 1035 
(Cl Cc. 3) A loiming ale beverage is prepd by adding 
sugar to a decoction of unmalied gram, preferably rye, 
wheal or maue, and lermenlmg the prwlocl 

Clanlyiog beverages Cheinische Werke Manenfelde 
A -C. Ccr 6'>.8..3u'*. Del 4. 1015 (Cl M. 3) See 
U.S 2.0IK.I45(C./1 29,4219') 

Beer Heinnch san de Sandl Ger. ClS.S'n. Sept 
18.1035 (0 64 8 02) \\ortorbeerwnihacon«idvf- 
able yeast content IS given an addn nfliquidcontg viia« 
mins and heated The vitamin liquid is adultcraleil with 
nonlieated normal won or beer Tlic resulting wort or 
beer mill is fermented with fresh yeast Examples are 
given Cf C.A 29,62191. 

Teast Soreo Sak Ovr (120,995, Oct 31. 1W3 (Cl 
6<» 17 02) Addn to 007,2.11 (C A 29,1930') Thu 
corresponds to Bnt 308,324 (C.A 24,201), but meludcs a 
sp example 


17— PHARMACEUTICALS, COSMETICS AND PERFUMES 


Improved deodorants S P. Jannaway. Ttrfumtry 
Essent Oil Rfcori 20, 375-7(1935) —A short discussion 
with formulas of liquid, cream, powder and stKk de- 
odorants Philip D Ad^s 

The use and abuse of fixabves n. A problrm of 
present-day perfumery. Frank Atkms Ptrlumery £s- 
sent Oil Rtcord 26, 378-81(1935) — A discussion 

Philip D. Adams 

Manufacture of cachous A. G Arend Per/amfry 
Essent Oil Record 20, S'iO-SflOSo) —A discussion el the 
problems and prepn of mouth- and breath-perfuniing 
materials Philip D Adams 

A bnef study of cinchonas Luis Fana Rev gatm 
farm (Brazil) 1, 73(1935) — llistoncal E. S G B. 

Essential oil of Cnthmum mantimnm L G A Pesrt- 
zov J. Gen Chtm (U S S R ) S, 1185-91(1935) — 
The essential oil obtained by steam distn of tlie npe fruit 
of Crillim&m mortjiinum L grown in Crimea is composed 
of 90% hydrocarbons, ot which limonene, F<ymeiie a^ 


sabinene were identified. A tertary ale , CicHiiOlI, h 
about 205*, wa'. isolated Cnlhmene found in the French 
* and Italian s'uncty is not present in the Crimean plant 
Twenty references Chas. Blanc 

Nature of the crystalline substance in the essential oil 
ofLachnophyllumgossypmiunBge V V.U111iams,V S 
Smimovand V P Gol’mov J Cen Chem (USSR) 
5, U9'>-1204(19.35) — LaehnophyUam g«jy/>iiii<"r Bge, 
an annua] plant growing wild in Central Asia, gave an 
essential ml, di» 0 8904, no 1 S2G, solidifying to a crysl 
9 mass at —3* and carbonizing vnth a flash of flame at 
175* It contains 587o of hy drocarbons, among 
were identified ff-pineneand campheoe, andciTst. CulInOi 
(I) The oJ on being cooled to —15* sepd 3(1% I. 
m. 32 6-2 8* (dil ale.), dj; 0 989, d;* 0 9832. "V 
1 5K!5 .«bO.M R 50.82 (calcd ),M R 5721 (obs ), exalta- 
tion 6 65. insol m 11,0, sol in ale , EtAJ, CiIU and 4(1' » 
AcOH. I on exposure to the daylight is deeompd. with 
discoloratton from yellow to orange. In the air I dc 
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coinpos« wth formation of a product irritating to the 
nose and eyes. Attempts to distil 1 under atm. pressure 
and i« taetto resulted in a rapid decompn with a flash and 
carboniiation. The most probable structure of I, PrC - 
CC ' CCH’CHCOjMe, is based on anal>'sisand identifica* 
tion by degradation Thus, the action of aq KOH caused 
besides the usual sapon the addn of HjO at the triple 
bonds inlh the subsequent decompn of the tf-difcetone 
and formation of methyl butyl ketone and butync aad on 
the one hand and valenc and aeeiylacryltc acids on the 
other hand (ct Wolff, Ann 264 . 253(IS01)) Oxidation 
mth 50% HNO» ga^ e butync acid and considerable oxalic 
acid I reduced by catalytic hy drogenation ws converted 
intomethylcaprate ^ithHIitwaspariiallysapond with 
the formation of Mel The parachors, detd and calcd 
by the method of Mumford and Philipps (C A 24, S2SS). 
agree tvell Z’mIs-j “ 440, • 450 The presence 

of a compd with a tnple bond in plants was previously 
observed only m 2 other cases {Compi rerd 134, &t2. 
Bull JOC 13], 27. 4&4{lO02), C A 27, 47£K>) I 

strongly affects the sympathetic nervous system even to 
small doses Chas Dloac 

Tobacco products 1 Constantin Pmla and Hons 
Dittmar Z Untertuch Lebrnsm 70. 297-306(l*'35) — 
Results are given of the nicotine, total reduction of the 
sol carbohydrates, the polyphenols and the ealed poly- 
phenol coefi found in cigarets, cigars and pipe tobacco 
purchased on the Dresden market F L Dunlap 

Heracleum lehminmanum 1 Vasserman Am /‘er- 
Jumer 31, 63-7{1035) — This new source of anethole 
yields at the rate of S0% from the leaves The plant 
grows naturally and luxunently ui Central Asia, and is 
susceptible of lucrative culfivetion. The essential oil is 
coatamed m the leaves and petioles, its rate varying 
from 0.25 to 0 40% of the wt of freshly cut leaves, lo 
the plant the oil is represented by ghicosides, so that the 
rate of liberation depends on the entvmes causing their 
degradation into glueo-'C and essential oil The sources 
of anethole, anise and fennel, heretofore employed are from 
an agncultural standpoint inferior to Iffraelfum, in that 
It is apparently not subject to di«ca«e, and furthermort 
furnishes a good fodder for cattle The ash of this plant 
may be utilised for prepg a black soap of excellent ofu^ity 
W. O. E 

Odofeelery. Ernest S Guenther Am Pfr/umnil, 
No 3, 75-8(1933). — ^The celery*oii industry in the Rhone 
valley and adjacent territory from the earliest (Phoenician. 
Roman and Saracen) down to the present period is de> 
senbed. W. O. E 

Simple volumetric estimation of mustard od in spiritns 
^apis. H.KaiserandE Furst ApolA Ztg 50,1734-5 
CI^IS) —An app is shown and described wherewith it is 
possible to det. mustard ofl axlumetncallr in 15-20 nun 
The app consists essentially of an inverted 150-«v. pear- 
shaped vessel havmg a side tube through which the sample 
10 g. and about 150 cc. satd (NH,l,SO< soln are intro- 
duce The inverted upper end extends to a narrow tube 
graduated in */« cc. The lower end connects with a rub- 
ber tube carrying a pmeheock, said tube connecting bv 
means of a glass tube with cock with a long rubber tube 
attached at the other end to a globular 150 cc buret, contg 
further satd. (NH.),Sp. «oln After careful agitation of 
the pw-shaped vessel, wherebv the oil is salted out, the 
globular buret is raised to force thepptd. oil into the gradu- 
ated tube, the vol. of vrhieh may then be noted. 

_^o^e and peppermint of the IMS vintage! 

S;- cf. C. A. 29. 
^ intents are reported for 30 samples of camo- 
mile aad 2 i> samples of peppermint WOK 

1. .8-9(1035).— H. H undertalnns to show from the re- 
mits of his analytical experience some of the shortccaatiigs 
in ph^aceulical control. The present paper covers 
toe oScial prepns calcium lacticum and magneaum rer- 
oxidatura. ^ 

Homeopathic preparations. IX. Essences iid'tmc- 
tnres eontaaung arbntia. A. Kuhn and G. Sehaler. 


1 Apoth Ztg. 5Q, 1800-3(1935); cf. C. A. 30, 5G9».-_As 
characteristic constituents of the homeopathic essences 
and tinctures of Cktmaphila umb., Pirota umfi, and 
rotundff , Eptgaea ftp, Caulthtna proc., Kalima lattf.. 
Ledum Rhododendron chrys. and femtg, and 

Uta Mrsiarbutin, hydroquinone, encolm, ursone, rhododen- 
dnn, monotropitoside, asebotm and romedotoxiq are 
briefly charactenzed. In the case of tmetures arbutin, 
hydfoqumone and encolm are characteristic ingredients. 

* A pecuhanly m the capillary picture of Chimaphtla 
umbetlala is desenbed, namely the yellow crystals occur- 
ring in the middle rone of the capillary picture are ursone. 
Erroneous literature data on the fluorescence of the capd- 
lary pictures and of arbutin are rectified These tme- 
tures were evaluated by estn of their arbutm and hydro- 
quinone contents The ratio of the split to unchanged 
glucosidc (hydroquinone-arbutin) m tincture and dry 

3 plant has be« detd Among the tinctures examd. were 
those belonging to the Pyrolaceae and Rruaceae. The 
constituents and pharmacological action of members of 
these families ore reported The detection of arbutm, 
hydroquinone, encolm, gaulihenn, rhododendrol, lannm 
reactions, ursone and eneodm i» described X. Analysis 
of coiunanc aud preparations Pharm Ztg 80, 12^-5 
(ld3o) — lo certain homeopathic prepns contg. denvs. 
^ coumanc acid are coumann, umbelliferone, daphnin, 

* fraxin and vcopohn TTicse substances are bnefly char- 
actcrued chemically A charactenstic test for this group 
IS desenbed Likewt>e ore desenbed for the pure sub- 
stances and their tinctures charactensuc fluorescence 
phenomena under filtered ultravnolct bght CapiUary 
pictures of meb tinctures are described and their speciM 
characters discussed. The detection limits of their 
fluorescence are funher charactenied through special 

. chem tests W. O. E. 

Alkaloids of European Lycopodium spedes. J. Mus- 
tynski. ^ffA. Pharm. 273, 452-7(1935). — From the 
results obtained m the exacin of a senes of Lyeopo- 
<fium species it appears that alkaloids are characteristic 
constituents thereof ^me of these alkaloids ore tohtile 
and some ^ed They are highly toxic aad of comme- 
like action The fixed bxves are sol. in HiO, extractable 
with CnCl) and yield yellow, amorphous, very bitter salts. 

0 The vobtilo haves ore )ikewi<« water-sol. and yield hygro- 
scopic salts. W. O. E. 

Step photometric measurements of tinctures. R w. 
Danckwwtt. .4rcA Pharm. 273, 407-75(1935); cf. 
C. A 28, 5397'.— The examn of tmetures by means of 
the Pulfnch step photometer appears lo promise gratify- 
mg results, hlany tinctures yield such characteristic 
curves that recognition becomes possible. The changes 
m tmetures on standing and m abvence of hgbt are not 

' great, so that the typical characteristics of the curves (the 
measuring ranges and break points) show distinctly after 
1 yr Furthermore, the graded photometric study giv-es a 
good insight mto the aging process of tmetures. 

W. O. E. 

New aad improved methods for the synthesis of ph«nna- 
cologically imuortant amines X. Catalytie hydrogena- 
tion of bi-mtrostyrenes to fl-arylethylamines Karl 

9 Kmdler and Eduard Brandt. ArcA Pharm. 273, 47S-S3 
(1933) — Mamlv a rtvnew W. O. E. 

Polymorplusm of phenobarbital A. Kofler and R. Fis- 
cher vlrrA Pharm. 273, 483-7(1935) — Phenobarbital 
crystallizes in 3 modifications belongmg apparently to 
the monocUnic sj stem and characterued by their refrac- 
tive mdeies, m ps., and m part by their crystal form. 
The stable crystals m 174*, the unnable ones m. l5C-7* 
and l6(>-7*,resp. Photographic illustrations of Uie3 types 

9 are shown. W. 0. E. 

Ledthm and hydroquinone as anhoxidants for vi nTnin 
A, Harry N. HeSmes, Ruth E. Corbet and Eva R. Plartx- 
ler. Ind. Eng. Cktm. 28, 133-5(1*136). — Hydroqumone 
ud lecithin were studied as antioxidants for vitanun A 
in halibut -liver and cod-liver oils at both room and higher 
temps. Each affords protection for the vitamm in vary- 
ing degree, dependrag on the conen. of the antiosidaat 
A combioaiioa of the 2 affords a remarl^le proteeuon" 
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r^ari c^..«t £sde«! this *wJJ Nr «rw«^ f'ce »;Jd:trfr 

'• — te— al b ■• ^aSJ^ds 

jLSl tb*s stalC.*T G S».bsx>Jsr »»i R FtJfaw. 
r«c»»» 2^fx'^uLf ?6. — A t < «a; 'i a ntrfc 

bx- brra tsii^ ci tie s's'-Iira'ica d H-O* iriea 
cvm-'zsrd wri varxcs «=b5t»DCe<, notlWr tata 

lad CcTsbs53'Keia ^nth «sird Xi.PiOr are 

iiaost as 'laM'asx'e those wicTa Tl' O E. 

Salt (i.rt F U-'S=i2= Et-ew 2;. SO. 1313 \l 
I'i.vv — The vtrjccs- sj>eesij br»ad« H able all are 
dHccssed fTea a dietart s"ai;dp<c:i la eosaeriJco enl5> S 
-efereare^ TV O E 

EeteesT a the s*erIhr*Sa3 cf stsyc*! firessstjs 
R H»r->- Hr|r« 5-*aat«sistr~s:* HisNfft'' Pki^rt 
Z.fS0 1»I" I3t'-lf I'Gol — lOreft t e u rts 

U* O E 

Htiaetiiha t-l the tosiecyathiC rhirrtfo?ex* 
W Fteer I ij\ B-esiatj! Etsia Ztf 60. l>»^lS,n 
ix-o — K senes ci SI hectcr>aihje Terycs are issrter- 
4 ed <c«r;\iratTTtlT -wnh ibofe Mkea fi^ Itihaerr-jm'a 
earir TV O E 

RoUistj d^syenwa el esseshal «i2s Ber^nl .Tjsphi 
^*e cMn eaJ ch^ 1'. -— To 

-Jsfra’e the airieatw ci the rota'crr issperwo for the 
•r<*abhsi=re5* ef tie pen*T of aa oil, the teejlis accsaUr 
>t*aced Q the esarsa ci jeiawica <G fra Al^rem are 
de^rihud T\'. T H 

Checuttl cxassahKt ef fte bark ef Tersiraaha arista 
Seii 1 IsoUioa ef atTssa R>i!ia Rasas Apami 
aad Skhihirashaa Da« Pry AcsJ Sii t cWaI Er"- 
HiTn ipt <Hii, /aiu S, 5CM(l'»3o' —TV ext. of 
the hark of rr'vnea.’u <*^aa was cree«a(a'oj lx the 
aetrre proeiple fe«-c esi h3e fcr rs loss esc as a powe ria l 
oex a^ drsretv .A ctiortess, «m co c p d , a^ate, 
CaHsCh was ebtased freo a be erwa e eat. cf the plazt 
itasiaaml n I'C* It « prehahlr ta ajh^r^ ef a shsco- 
pTttsrot ta tie plafit The Pb. Aj aa<i Ka calls, tie 
daeerrl dhesrcrl asd r«:*as3*ro <i«nn. were ptetsJ 
Its pir^ p enpgtaes are hea^ ctoilwd C E. P J 
Ecels^tsf aeestf m the piatsacenetl tsd cossebc 
BtaCtes. fr Hgegtast feenr flrx 4S. 775-6 
10331 —A dtaesAacct with £»e eefeteoces. K 17 
Aa. latemts:^ aethod e£ adalteealiar nd ealenasae 
G Qehn aad M Ptsora Kardora Cxs-'Pu fr'i-sT:" 
lii.rei.'jTj IS, 7sy»-6ll03,ti — Tbe adsl’eralKca ci ti;« 
drns: by means of chxrty root (C»rk'na"« j^VW) u 
decrrihed It was «o cJeTw that it esca 7 «ed tie o&serra- 
twn cj a « 7 wcialist. The adsl'erxtKB can he easlr as- 
eertaiaed by rlicms a email asi of the dres a a ressel 
fiaed with wa'cT stene pieces f-r some time fioai oa the 
esnface whik otters besm sg.tae »t core, hems *cr 
rocaded be- cloodi of cUrk-hrown pcjwdcr faSms at the 
same tcae to the bo-toca These vtUosnsh or whltui 
pieces art tie pieces cf chsecce root which were m a 
cenam way sarroanded br dirk Irowii acd ccenpVtely 
D^kss powder The chJcxyT can be prored c x r u ccpi- 
caEe and chcocsijy be taeaas d tnhha V D K. 

Tie baetenadjl asd piotochesucal properties of ir- 
ridiatedpetrolatnnaadcuBeraJoa FraaklraA.S'ereEi. 
/ Zo' iTie J/«f 21, CT>-31)i.in351 — Tie photoac ti n*y 
of petrolatca cr paraSo oil eradiated with edtranokt 
ight « the presence of O i> dae to the eedatico cf paseoos 
ceg perosades and aldehydes which d,5ase reaiESr ttrocjh 
a film cf oeUJoee aceta'e Neither tit S7Tad.atcd fils 
DC* the sasecej ccnditK® products are bartencidjl te 
»>» E R. Mam 

Iodized o3 A prac&eal ce&od of p re pm hos Ray 
M Balyeit, Everett Sweler and Virp3 Ontiier J ie> 
Oi* if«f 21. — prejure Id, br tV 

actjcia ef a 03 55 f cf I cr yst als at 15* and dasefye ta 
lA^ cc cf water, kerpntc the terrp at 5-15*. Add the 
product wrh agitatjoa to 1C*> ee cf poppy-see d oS 
Pazr mto ICO cc cf CHQ., shake aad dismtfd tie aq 
layer Retoore the CllOj be wu t - . icy to SO* and tt*ei 
The pfcdoct has d* lUMISS. 1 C2-2.i'>, Q 6-S^aad 
shooU roetam no free 1 cr free aod E R Mam 
TtatSsre el fcdne X_ Vigvh Eal’ so ^-ksnwsrf. 


1 42, l^A-S.'ldSSt — TocTcre of I kept ta bottles not seaW 
fcg m etaaUr becocies tacce ccocd. br erapn. cf EtOR 
Me’aISc caps wch paraSn-corered made Ur« pc ev e y 
chasxes A. E, Merer 

J a a per a s fiisrtftta E. aid rts es3*sce, Lcesx Retd, 
fair, an ^iaeysjof. 42, o. .-¥3.l't35i.— desn^txa 
d tie plaat asd a r pex s t ef its djstnictice « prt s . The 
leaTes and final eat can^ a gnmra pip« and cAips aa 
mtense «ccr«twc ta tie tatesrsiaw aad tie tenfo^sarr 
* orpaas Essace has hero ob tamed by tL^ with «'eis 
It has a <p. p. shththr above OJrN, bf-rota'cer aaitce- 
taxas ccJt a !ctia3 epana^r cf esttraed ale t TV**^ 
briow 170*. InixkxtiCQ <f the Tapers kSls mat. btr 
lie toxKXr ts knmea ptps, dops aad ca's is ccen pa fatrfdr 
tow; It dal soc casse abortams at dci!^ at whidt salme 
oil weaJl do «o. Copclmaaa' Tie tcroci’r cf the rUs' 
IS not cansed br lie c ssea c e afcoe. The csadytsaiiT cf 
3 c*s ciftc-eal cos ts djc a ssed. A. E. Mere' 

Tie acetrl mdex fbe acetrlatoa ta prnlise) ef Ctt 
essentes ef the Freati Piiiaaepje.a. R.DdibyasdY. 
B’minc't. Ball. #n. 42. 55.'‘--tii'(lS35' — Tie 

tadex ts prea as c fetrdbyUVj cfesamre. The 

pTTidme aretrittsoD dots. cc-V prmurr a;>J secccdirr 
ales- It IS of Tshse for the ioIlTwcis c ssea ces: tarcih 
(ceaaye bJossna) 3 4, mestia 32B: rose 5SB. si=*j1 
7'C.l-r9 6. It is cecessarr to eocsaltf the t-n^l arairr 
^ atsi a pceabk EtOH cce'csi. The drta. ef esters aal << 
free ales persu's lie ralca. ef tetal ales.; that avcais 
tie Vetc and cf'ea tnaresn’e dots, by acetyU*», 

A. B, Merer 

Ti* det'cicB cf ssaS Ysartirs ef itti.tfi (Ccssa^ 
isdxai la ddTntat tfraj* by tie isse cf fitered elg t ne ! *! 
nnefR'ocd. JoepiQcet. Ba7.ss AUrptard. 42, 
TViis caasaha ctrw ta a»«s*e Cakes* 
, cenre taise otiet drais «iow no fistce*e«set at tC. 
Tie eve ef «xt>. ch-tased smi C.£Enst s e brea* ng ' pS g t 
fartier seaas tf d.f PTStMtxe. £. Mere* 

Experaess tp laalite tie tahaaeiale praoplt ef th* 
li re* Egpez SffaadeC. Ads AM. , SappL 

52il03A» —4 preTrasa.ry repcct d lie reepa. 
of a tiw eat. cf whici Pd! at. eo e t e s;C ' ai s t» ICU ( Erer. 
and «hs.h (S hishlr e5«eue« apaast penKsRS aaecia 
wbmaaaq srJa cfScsx i$xn5«rtedatr»tte’«a2y. 

« S Morjais 

Tienjmre as! dirtete fu t i j. e zt. es ef •TnikaJ** 
(HZbisms ubdaitCa • aew erJfv^-it ps3c tea P. 
Rorem F-^rPwvtx Itii 3, No J, 15-lf(l^'>. Ojw»r 
Sr 54. liS>— -The p rodu ct ecctaas 2 cririax 

carers, and f w rptr i a. « is ttsed, a ccn,»S3e- 

tsoa with a tta*wal lose, foe eofewme ssizps *nd Eqaers. 
It ecananis no tettre proctple aod cm be ti«ed as a sni- 
'trute fee tea asd coffee f:r persons who are sensttite 
' to esei'aats. Tie therape n tag prcperties cf torkade are 
due tons time- and eccteat and to tie preseoce cf a lisp* 
aat.cfan«i3cCieEtaad>*d»t3Tei=ueiii^. Itseffertsco 
the orpaiusia aie* aicadast d;nre«*s a c eta n paard bv 
siyhtlr daphcectxr aruoo. actsvatKe and aectraisa'y.’o 
cf hepaac sccretro, actirauns cf justne «e«eCKO and 
intestinal ccetractMos which pertart of rapid ihpestioe. 
decrease ta hypgST s co st ty cf tie tilowl a ad ta at*mJ 
e pteeatre.whfcieiiseSnaeT aartesv^rkteess; its<cT»an3C 
actioa has a faveeabie effect co tie foactsros cf the neo- 
ach: \t peesdics a tish r i »e s t ttnl astiseplJg aetjaa and 

can be Bsrf to caaSat raziocs tafeciKsis 1st estisil diseases . 

« pees a eupicnc csp-essscia and acts as a recoQststt«t 
ta ypbe of the fact that it possesses wei^t-e tdacc t 
prrtwrties. .4 Papnwaa-Ccctsre 

Tie stposlss A. TVail. Ecr p-«. wul cii."'. 39. 
437-S(ia35>. ef Tsciesche. C. A 29, 

9 cbe=us9y and applicatiocs d sapo eia s are descried, 
Mestioau cade that the sapccsis d taameisandcpt&u 
toot aie tuosl coetmocle ttsed Ilalsee E Slimaa 
Tie e r e pa rthaa and stabCay cf Dike aohmoa Srod 
A Sthoo. As«sl Tvis. Furw 9. pl5-t4<l«S51 (st=i- 

snarv Q Fieachl.— TVprtpa tf a scla.cf NsOdeceif 
O 5*i actne O triikin stJn. tl» saScxntlv ali to be 
stable and yet cocrmiatcy to the tissues was tart**!- 
fated. CocTerSKXi <J CatOO’*,, tritcra'cd in wa’tr. 
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with Na.CO. is inapplicable on account of the uncont^- ^ 
able amts of Ca compels, introduced. In using a fillcftd, 
coned soln. of Ca{OCl)j it may be assumed Uial the 
tent of Ca(011)t wH be wnlhin narrow limits. To act 
CafOIOjoddSOcc.arelljOjtoHOcc «oln andhcatimtu 
the eiolution of gas ceases Titrate until Oi N JJCT 
(ineth>l red indii.ator) The amt of Ca(OH)t in fredily 
prepd , filtered solns of Ca(OCl), (1 9) ivas almost 
const and corresponded to 7 5 cc 0 1 A’ HCl per t 

The amt of NnOH formed by the con\-crsion with NaiCCh 
can therefore Iw considered const and be eliminated Vinh 
a const amt of NallCOi Very basic solns contg csccss 
of NojCO* arc \er^‘ stable, only -l^o “f the content of 
active Cl being lost after 11 months at A calcn of 

ilic \nrntion in the final reaction of 1 prepd by addiPS * 
const amt of NallCOj to NaOCl solns contg 2 to • C 
Na COj per kg shows that the resulting reaction iP »11 
cases will be between f»n and 10 0 and thus suitable : 
tor therapeutic purposes These solns were, howes'er. 
unstable and the more so the lowTr the original content 
of Ka-COj, I should therefore be prepd as follows Add 
dO g NajCOj dissolved m 270 g water to 200 g filtered, 
coned Ca(OCl)j soln contg 2 4-2 0% actnt Cl (prepd 
Irom standard Ca(OCl^i contg active 

Stir and let stand until the ppt is cri*si , niter and wash 
wnth sufficient water to make 500 g filtrate Thi» 
strongly basic NaOCl soln is stable for 1 jear and can be 
kept as stock, m a cool place protected from light ^\^lcn 
It Is di'pensc'd, add 10 g NallCOj dissolved in 400 g 
water. The final prepn thus contains 0 5% active Cl, 
Ins a suitably low Pa and ma> be considered stable for 2-3 
weeks. D Thucsen 

lavestgations on methyUtropiae bromide The sta- 
bility of solubons of methyUtropiae bromide and tbe 
deterounation of methylatropme. r Rcuners 
Ttiii. Form 9, 215-27(1935) (summao in Coglisb) — In 
view of the observations of Schou and Bjerregaard (C A 
27, 5145) that aq solns of atropme (I), buffered to ^ii 
7 3, lijdroljse strongly when heated, the stability of oq 
solns. of methylatropme bromide (11), which are neutral, 
were investigated under similar conditions. S. and B ’$ 
method for the detn of I 4* tropme and tropic acid (III) 
in solns. of I could not be employ ed for solns of It bceau<« 
the strongly basic methylatropme (IV) and melhyltroptoe 
were not liberated by KajCOi, even NaOlt liberated only 
about 20^ of the theoTttiral amt oflV The method is 
modified os follows: To 10 00 cc «oln of It odd 10 drops 
dll IlCl, or, if the soln contains buffer, sufficient IlCI to 
pvc a red color with 1 drop methyl red indicator, followed 
by 10 drops dil. IlCl Shake 3 tunes with 15 cc of 8 3 1 
mixt. of ClIClj ond iso-PrOH, filter the combined eats , 
distil off the catn liquid on a steam bath and dissolve the 
residue in a small amt of hot water Titrate when cold 
wnth 0 1 A’ NaOII (phcnolptitholcm). One cc 0 I A' 
NaOlI corresponds to 0 03^1 g. decompd 11 Add05g 
NallCOj to the titrated soln , shake as above with a inut 
of CHCl, and I'C-PrOH, filter into a separatory funnel 
and shake the combined cats, with 6 PO cc 0.1 A’ HCl. 
Let stand, dram off the extn liquid and titrate the e*cess 
of HCl with 0 1 A’ NaOH (methyl red) (I and tropme). 
Solns. of 11 undergo very little change on heating because 
HI. which is formed by a slight hydrolysis, increases the 
acidity of the soln. and prevents further decompn. E*Pls. 
virih veo' weak solns sliowed, however, that the amt. of 
in which must form before the hydrolysis is checked is the 
s-rmc m all cases; thus m weak solns. a relatively larger 
percentage of 11 decomposes. If a small amt of HCl is 
added (0.1-1 0 cc. 0.1 A’ HCl per 100 cc ) the soln. be- 
comes stable and will stand autoclaving for 20 imn. at 120* 
and remam unchanged for half a year or more. If a buffer 
is added so as to maintain the Pn above the value at 
which the soln. reaches the point of stability (f«H about 4 ), 
or m strongly acid soln , hydrolysis takes place. Fetfma- 
tion of I or tropme could not be detected either in neutral 
or m aeid solns. Solns of rumydnn (IV-tutrate) behaved 
similarly, the hydrolysis being slightly highCT. If na 
t'f NaOH is addM to a soln. of 11 complete bydrulysw 
takes pbcc m a few min. Ba.scd on thu, 2 analytical 


methods were developed: (1) Tor the detn. of 11 in 
muts. with acids or other substances not interfering with 
the evtn , add 2 cc. NaOH soln. to a soln. of 0 1-0 ” g. 
II, if neccs.sary obtained by coneg a weaker soln Let 
stand for 15 inin., add 1 drop methyl red indicator and dil. 
HCl to change of color, followed by 10 drops of dil. HCl. 
C\t 3 times with 20 cc of 3 1 mist, of (2HCI| and iso- 
I*rOH, filter the combmed exts through a small, firmly 
packed cotton filter and wash wnih a fewce. of the solvent. 
Ev'ap the filtrate on n steam bath and dissolv c the residue 
in 6-10 cc hot water \\ hen cold add 3 drops phenol* 
phthalein indicator and titrate with 0 1 A' NaOH. One 
cc 0 1 A' NaOH corresponds to 0.03S41 g. II. (2) Tor 
theexamn of pure H, dissolve 022 g llinScc water in a 
flask and add 10 cc. 0 1 jV NaOIl Stopper the flask and 
let stand for one half to one hr Add 3 drops phenol* 
pbthalcin mdicator and titrate the excess of NaOH with 
I 0 1 A' HCl D Thucsen 

The determmation of morphme. V The value of 
some methods for the detenomabon of the absolute 
content of morphme in opium H Baggc'gaard-Rasmus- 
scnandl* Reimers Danri Tids Farm 9, 22f>-43(lU35) 
(m German) , cf C A 29, 3450*.— In vanous methods 
of dtvg wiOTpAwM (1) iwiVcwat wViwtv CwwAVy vs VvWwVcvl 
or weighed, when subjected to a pnliminary purification 
by extn with benzene, contains one or more by-alkaloids 
* of a phenolic nature The methods of Maimich (C <4.29, 
3462*). Cdcr and StuckuT A 27, 27C0),Szegh6(cf. C..4. 
29, 3<<3*) and Eder {XII Congrts Inltrnai de Pharm , 
BntxftUs 1935) give values that arc too high WTien I 
IS shaken out, dissolved andcrystd. after addn of NlltCl 
tfie loss is larger than for pure soCns of I treated in tbe 
same manner This loss is practically of Uic same mag* 
nitude os tbe dccTca.<c m the amt of I on benzene punfica* 
j lion, earned out os follows. Dissolve I os cotiipletely 
as possible m 5 cc benzene on the steam bath and evap. 
to dryness so as to render it cryst. If necessary repeat 
Ibis operation. AddlOrc cold beiuene and let the flask 
stand overnight or at least 2-3 hrs. with frequent shakmg. 
Decant the benzene through a <mall filter and wash I 
twice with 5 cc. benzene Dissolve cn<ta1» of 1 on the 
filter in wann McOH, transfer to the flask and evap. to 
complete dryness. A method of detg. the abs. content 
of I m a lime ext. of opium would consist of (1) shaking 
out with a 3:1 mut of CHCh and iso*I^H at pn about 
9. (2) teirapon punfieaiion of the alkaloid shaken out (cf. 
C. A. 27, 2760), (3) benzene purification of the alkaloids 
agam shaken out, and (4) titration ofl. A single shakmg 
out, followed by benzene punfieaiion and ppin. cannot 
be employed bcMusc I m vome cases then so impure that 
the benzene punfieaiion fads D. Thue«en 

Cascara adulteratoon 11 W’. niair Phorm. J. 135. 
C52; Chemtst and Drugfirl 123, 737(1935).— In samplinga 
consignment about 2 of * deliberate admist. of large 
smooth stones and bags contg chips of Psntdptsuga doug- 
lorn was brought to light. S. Waldbott 

Preservabon of chloroform to be used In anesthesia. 
AdHe Lissicvaa-Dniganesco. J pftarm. r/iim. 21, 533-«S 
(1933) —Addn of 1% ale. and keeping the CHCb in the 
dark in small colored vials will protect it from detenora* 
turn for months, even a yr S Waldbolt 

AcbTity of different salts of cocaine. J. Rfgnier and R. 
David J. pfiarm c/itm. 22, 16-22(1035). — A summary 
of previous work (cf C A. 28, 4175*; 29, 293', 551', 
"fsas'). ^ s. Waldbott 

Isolaboa and some properties of an alkaloid from 
Crotalaiu speetabUis Roth W. M. Neal, L. L. Rusoff 
and C. F. Ahmann J. Am. CArm. Soc, 57, 2569-1 
(1935) — Exia of the seed', leavTS and stems, resp., of 
Crdotano jfi«7j5i/i Roth with 5% NHjOH for 4S hrs 
and exIn. of this filtrate with HQ, gives 0 4, 0.07 and 
0 015% of crude ext., from which was isolated mono- 
erotaline, m. 196-7"; it slowly decolorizes KMnOj and 
xhows characten»tic alkaloidal reactions; it lowers the 
blood pressure in dogs and decreases the rate and ampli* 
tude of terrapin heart ta si.'w; the 24.hr. lethal dose for 
chwkens is 65 mg /kg. Lve wt. C. J. West 

Heart gtocosides of Digitalis purpuraa L and Diptilis 
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laastt Erh Artur Stoll Arch Chem Farm 2, 129-38 1 
038 in German) (1935), cf C. A 30, 240‘— The applica- 
tion of a mild procedure for extg leaves of Dtpialis 
purpurea and D fonala ledto the prepn of a series ol new 
genuine glucosides, whose mutual relations could be 
definitely established The total cryst prepn obtained 
from V lanata, called digilantde, has been sepet into 3 
components, viz digilamde A (1), B (II) and C (III). 
These could be converted into previously known gluco- 
sides ui 2 ways, i e by chem sapon and subsetjuent en- * 
zytnic cleavage of 1 mol of glucose or a reverse sequence 
of theahove trealments Thus I gave digitozm, It gitozin, 

and III digoxm,all of which differ from theresp digilanides 
by a lack of 1 Ac group and a mol of glucose Processing 
of V purpurea by the same scheme was seriously hampered 
by a comparatiscly larger amt of mactise accompanying 
substances and the amorphous nature of the gennine 
glucosides Kescrthelessgenuincandpurebutamorpbous 3 
purpurea glucosides A (IV) and D (V) could be prepd 
diflering from 1 and II by a lack of 1 Kc group, and be- 
ing identical with desacetyldifilanide A or B, resp IV is 
transformed by the purpurea leaf substance entymicaliy 
into digttoxm, V into gitoxin For prepg pure genuine 
glucoside prepns D ianala is better suited than D 
purpurea, since IV and V, being amorphous, are iso- 
lated with difficully and with a poor yield A detn of 
the components of the total prepn of genuine purpurea * 
glucosides does not exist, while with /t lanaia the total 
digilamde content as well as the ratio of the resp com- 
ponents X and II and in is readily detd , and the prepns 
can be obtained m a good yield and by a technicatly easy 
method J. IVienelaV 

Cotnparabra urestigatioes on the adsorpcee power of 
ehareeals for medicuttl purposes Aleksy Rausch 
Arch Chem Farm 2, 182-90(1935) (Cennan sun- « 
mary) — R stresses the necessity of a more exact defini- 
tion of the term meduxnal charcoal (I) from the medica) 
point of view The raw matenal docs not seem to play 
any role la prepg I, It is also desirable to decide defi- 
nitely which chem substances should be chosen to be 
adsorbed m the evaluation of I Requirements for a high 
adsorption of iodine and HgCIi should be barred since in 
the products of food metabolism subttaneesof such astrong 
chem reactivity are absent On the other hand, too « 
little attention has been paid hitherto to gases, as 
and to decompn products of albuminous substances A 
new peptone method (or examg I is propos^ Shake 100 
cc of a 0 15% aq soln ol hlerek's peptone (or 0 6 hr 
with 0 2 g Ol I, filter the suspension, and det, (he non- 
adsorbed peptone eoloriraetncally (cf hi Domimkiewicz. 
Chem i’siiki 1909, 297) For this purpose add to SO cc 
of the filtrate 5 cc of a 30% NaOH soln and 5 cc. of a 
1% CuSO, soln and make up to 100 cc After shaking, ^ 
filter the mixt through dry paper, and compare the 
amethyst -colored soln with a standard The method is 
most practical for work in pharmacies In adda ad- 
sorption of R-salt IS introduced, of which the uonad- 
soibed portion can be easily detd lodometncally. Thir- 
teen different charcoal samples are tested in respect 10 
the adsorption of iodine, IfgCIt, CiHt, HiS, methylene 
blue, R-salt and peptone J. Wicrtelak g 

Conductometric analysis and its application in pharma- 
cology Konstanty Hrynakowskl and Feliks Modrzejew- 
ski JViadomoSei Farm 62 , 427-9 , 441-3, 457-00(1935) 
(German summary) —The application of conduclomelnc 
titrations to detn ol weak acids and bases gives generally 
good results Fxtendmg this applicability to pharmaceu- 
tical products, H and M. det. with an ay. error of 0 2 - 

0 5% denvs of barbituric acid (barbital and phenobar- 
bital) as well as salicyhc acid, coumann, urotropine and 9 
papaverine Substances insol in water but sol m EtOH 
can be titrated m ale solos Better results are obtained, 
however, if the weak acids, after soln m excess alkab, are 
titrated back with IICl, or weak bases, correspondingly, 
alter soln in HCl. wnth NaOII The dissocn const (i) 

01 all substances, mentioned above, is greater (ban ZO"*’. 
The detn of substances which have k equal to, or smaller 
than 10 ~‘*, IS hindered by incipienthydrolysis, e g ,iirea 


(4 » 1 .S X 10 "**) in aq soln. does not interact at all 
withlfCf The same IS true of anlipyrme For the same 
reason errors occur with biacidic alkaloids, as cinchonme 
(k, -14X10-', - 121 X 10->*) Thelatterpves 

go^ results on titration with HCl to a 0 02 2/ diln , while 
at a lower conen too low results are obtained because of 
h^rafysts Brucine and strychnine, with Fj of the onler 
It)-**, have in a 0 01 Af soln the second group to a majof 
part hydrolyzed In less coned, solos the hydrolysis ii 
total and these alkaloids r.m then be detd as monoacidic 
bases In ate. solns hydrolysis proceeds farther than in 
aq HCl solns of equal strength already ta 0 01 if ale 
solns Strychnine and brucine behave as monoacidic 
bases J Wiertelak 

Essential oils of eucalyptus Antonio da Costa Cabral 
Anats snsl. Super. agrtti , Unt! Itch Z>tr5ca6,No 2,78-81 
(1934) — Samples of leaves of fruiting and non fruiting 
eucalyptus trees (fc gtabulus) growing m Portugal were 
taken fortnightly between Dec. and Oct and the etneole 
content was detd The essential oil obtained has the 
same etneole content as the Australian and California 
eucalyptus oils but the yield from these Portuguese trees 
IS much smaller than ts found m any other country, being 
041-0.501% The oil contains no phellandrene 

O. W. Willcox 


Eighteenth-century English tnedicme (Comne) 2 
Catalysis of hydrogenation IV. Hydrogen no , a new 
const, for essential oils (Gmzberg, Evdokimova) 27 
Derivs ol carhamylchohne chloride (Ercoh) 10 De- 
tection of heavy water m mineral water (Hansen,ef of ) 14 
Hydrogenation of tertiary alkyl-pheaols to form bydro- 
aromaiic ales [for use as ingredients for cosmetics and 
soaps) (U S pat. 2.026, COS) 10 


PbysiolopcaBy active prepanbons. I. G. Farbenind. 
A -G. (Cul Ludwig. u'lUy Ludwig and Fnts Lindner, 
losentors) Ger. 018,789, Sept. 14, 1935 (Cl 129.17.10). 
Addn.lo614.8CI (C. .4, 29. S23S>). The method of 614.- 
801 for obtaining active prepns from hypophysis lobes is 
modified by sub;eciiog the lobes to autoiysis or digestion 
after extn with the org solvent, but before extn with 
water. 

AabthTTbid concentrate Ferdinand Blum (to Sach- 
sisebes ^nimwcrk A-O). U. S 2,024.670, Dec 17. 
Material such as blood, liver or spleen is tinted (suitably 
with acetone or ale ) to ppt. protein and after filtering the 
ppid proteinous matenal is repeatedly exld with water 
10 produce an aq ext . the filtrate and aq ext denved 
from the ppt are coned and then are dialyzed and may 
be evapd to dryness A product thus prepd may be 
used as a therapeutic agent. 

Alkaloids Jean B A Lafon. Gr. 787,611, Sept 26, 
1035 Alkaloids are extd from tea, coffee, tobacco, etc , 
by means of SOi which js afterward removed by simple 
expansion The harmful alkaloids may first be removed 
from the SO, by an adsorbent such as sihcotungstic acid 

Separabag cinchona alkaloids C F. Boehnnger A 
Soehne GmbH (Hemnch Thron and Uiliete 
Dirscherl, inventors). Cer. 621,456, Nov. 7, 1935 (Cl 
I2p 7) Cinchona alkaloids having unsaid side chams 
are se^ from those having satd side chains by taking 
advantage of the fact that the alkaloids with unsatd side 
chamscoinbiDcd mlb Mg salts to form compds sol inaq 
Nile but insol. in ether, ‘^ese compds are decompd 
after the sepn , preferably with ILPOi Sp processes are 

described The method may be used in oM/yeiugmirlr aj 
lha eltalatds 

Nicotine Constantin de Cendre and Paul Bary 
Ft. 787.194, Sept. 18, 1935 Tobacco juice prepd 
from waste tobacco is treated with an alkali then with 
HCOOH, AcOH or other acid forming with nicotine a salt 
insol in petroleum , and the salt issepd.by decantatitra 

Solutions of alkoxy phenols suitable for medicinal uses 
at for injection into body caviOes Walter Kropp (to 
Winthtup Chemical Co). U. S 2,025.809, Dec 31 

A water-sol l.phenyl.2,3 -dimethyl-S-pyTazolooe-4. 
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aminotnethanc-siilfonatc or .sulfinate is iiseil In prfpg. aq. 
solns. of alloxy phenoli such os piaiaco! or the like 

Vuilne denvtttive. Vcrciniglc Chmmfahnkcn 7iminer 
&Co G.m.b.ll. Zwcignicderlassung Mannhmi (1 ntz 
johannessohn and Heinrich Thron, inventors) Gcr 
o2l,19S, Nov. 2. 1015 (Cl l2/> 12) The vuzme salt of 
camphoric acid Is prepd hy nnv of the usual s,all-lonning 
processes. Sp processes arc described The salt has a 
stronger bactericidal action than the knoft-n vuzinc salts 
Chloromethylene derivatives Marcel Somniekt and 
Israel Marsznk I'r. 787,055, Sspt 2ll, 1025 An alde- 
hyde IS caused to react m strong IICl tiudiiim wnth aro- 
matic compds suchasC«Hi, PhMc, I’lil t, xylene, amsolt, 
phencloleand butosybcniene, preferably m the priM.net. 
of a solvent or diluent examples ore gum of tliL 
prepn of p-chloromethylanisole, bi i(X>-3*, ft-chloromithyl- 
phenelole, bi 105-7*, monochloromiihyliknv olbutoxy- 
beniene, bi 135*, monochloroclliyl tliriv of mithoxy- 
benzcnc, unstable, n-chloroisobutyl diriv of imlhoxy- 
benzcnc and a^chlorocthyl deriv of m-'sylme. b bS- 
116* The products are iiitcniudiaies far perfumes, ttc 
Salts of methylamlnomethylheptene Knoll A -G 
cbemische Pabrikcn (Wilfrid Khvehn, inventor) Gir 
018,973, Sept 19. 1915 (Cl I2p 8 10) Salts of b- 
riethylaniino-2-methil-2-licplene, readily sol in tsattr 


I suprarenal cortex are obtained free from the toxic action 
of l-(J.4-dihydroxyphcnyl)-2-incthyhminoellinnol by 
treating the cortex or the whole snprannal capsule, or any 
prepna from these, with CIIjO or n compd. that splits off 
CIIiO. Kxccss CHsO may be eliminated by adding NHi. 

Hormone preparations I C rarbcnindustne A.-G. 
Hrit 435,105, Sept 17, 1935 Stable solid nuxts. of 
lionnoncs with diluents arc pnpd by dissolving the hor- 
mone together with an albumin or nibuinm dccompn. 
* pioiliict of high mol wt in a solvent for both constituents 
and then adding a precipitant for the 2 substances. 
Among examples, (1) posterior hypophysis hormone and 
Nb protaUunate are dissolved in glacial AcOIl and pptd. 
with a mixt of McjCO and I.itO, and (2) the sexual hor- 
mone of the anterior hypophysis obtained from urine ii 
dissolved in HjO, mixed with normal si nun and pptd with 
□Ic andl-tiO Cf C A 20,609l)‘ 

3 Folhcfo hormone preparations F ffo(Tmann-I..a Koctic 
A Co A G lint 4Jl,llW, Aug 30,1935 Coned, act. 
|>ripnH for injection or oral administration arc obtained 
by dissolving the hormone in ac) resorcinol solns. Other 
phenols, c g . tricresol, guataeol, may be added to the 
rtsofcinol sold to increase its eap.acily to dissolve the 
lionnone 

Suspensions of hislologfeal animat cells I G. Fa 


are prepd by treating salts or salt-hkc compsls of the beninil A -G ir 78(1, 0’>7, Aug 20, 1915 Stable 
above with 4-tfimethjfaniino l-plirnyl 2.3MhmethyI-5- * pmsions which do not agglutinate arc obtainerf dispersing 


pyrazolone, In optional presence of water Instead tJ the 
salts of methyhnimomelhjlliiplcne, the btsi. ond and 
constituents may be treated with the above pyratolc 
deriv. The substances arc used in medtetne I samples 
are given Cf C d 30,810« 

Salts of organic arsonie acids I G Farliemnd A -C. 
(Karl StrcUwolf ond Hubert Oestcrlui, inventors) 
Gcr. 018,607. Sept 11. 1935 (Cl 12/> 130). Aerulme , 
basts arc treated with org arsonie acids which arc not 
exclusively substituted by primary NH| groups ond which 
contain complex-bound metals, or these acids are treated 
with salts of basic substituted acruhne compds Tims, 
the No salt of 2-argenlomcrcaptobcnioxazole-5 otsomc 
acid is dissolved in water and treated with a warm soln 
of 2,3-<linielhoxy-fi'nuro-9-(7.dtcth)lanilno-(J-hydroxy- 
prDpylamlno)acridinc-di*IICl to give n salt. Other ex- 


the fresh cellular material m the presence of substances 
winvh lower the surface tension or prevent coagulation 
of blooil while not appreciably modifying the cells, prit- 
embty in conjunction with agents having an onttsiptic 
action The above substances may be administered to a 
living animal from which the cellular material for the 
prepn IS to be obtained Thus, to a cellular suspension 
IS added an aq soln of hirudme or m-ainmobcnzoyl- or 
m -aimno -mciJiyDiciizuy] • 1 -naphih} limine -4,0,8- 
trlsulfomc acid, or n iinxi of srr-octyl ale , I.tOII and 
water. 

Radioactive compositions of therapeutic value Gott- 
fried I'rhard and Gerhard Schaefer Ccf 680,477, 
Nov. 10, 1935 (Cl soil 2) Ra emanation is ahsorbctl in 
solid alimentary fats 

Local anesthetic. Sverre Quisling. U. S 2,026,399, 


ampfes are given The s.alis are used in therapy and are 6 Dec. 21. An oq or rtil ale. soln of guancol is prepd. 

sol.wiihdiflieulty tnwatcr. Cf C A 30,73(1‘ with use of Na salicylate or benzr>.aic or both ns nsohibihx- 

Alkali and alkaline earth salts of sugar phosphoric add mg agent, 
esters. Seigo Funaoka U S 2,U2t,t>.!(1, Dec 10 Solution suitable for sterilizing aluminum articles 
Sugar phosphoric acid esters arc synthestzetl by the Lamont J. Denson (to Aluminum Co ofAmerna). U. S 

Internciion of sugar dissolved in oq pjridinc contg about 2,021,755, Dec. 17. A soln comprising a water-sol 
30% of water wuli I’OCli dissolved in CHCl, ot —20*, alkali metol disihcaie nnd available Cl is pnpd , e g., 

removing execss of pyridine from the reaction imxt (suit- from No diMiieale and NaOCl 

ably by vacuum disin ), neutralizing the residual sirupy Deodorant suitable for use as a liquid spray Max Cline 
snin. with the rarbnnni,. nn,n,\,irn-iH,- ni n .....fni n-i ' (to International Taper Co ) U S 2,024,145, Dec. 17. 


soln. with the carbonate and hydroxide of a metal such 
CaCOi and Ca(On)t, removing the remaining pyridine 
by passing a ciiirent of wunii air nt 35-40* tfirotigli the 
soln. nnd by vacciim distn , removing various impurities 
by dialysis, removing traces of chloride w uh Ag carlionate, 
and finally pptg the ester salts with EiOH The prtuliicts 
thus obtained arc suunhle for medicinal use 
Solutions of rare earth oxalates. Chemische Fabrik 


Zn sulfocnriiohte, starch nnd glycerol arc u»cd i: 
sthtefe 

Cosmetic grease paint Frank Factor (to Max Factor 
& Co). U S 2,1)25,913, Dec 31 A freely flowing 
liquid corapn contains a nonvolatile oil such ns olive and 
mincmt oils in sufficient proportion that after application 
of the ccimpn to the skin a flexible film is formed which 


'■’V. 021,- e remains moist and resistant to cracking, together with a 

0I7J, jNov. 0, iiM.» (V.1 dUA vvater-msol orspanngly pulverulent •'tcxtiirc ingredient” such as Zn nnd Tl 
!?• • 1 ” with the oxides and a suspended pigment and on ingredient for 

Ti""^ fcduciHg surfoce tension such ns triethanolamine and 

tone acid The prwess is preferably effected in an stenric acid which renders the paint readily removable by 
nlk.met^ni, and protective colloids may be added to the theuseofsoapnndwater 

> ‘I * SP iw«* Sldn creams The Chas. H. Phillips Chemical Co. 
# n V rr 787,532, Sept. 24, 1935. The cream contains Mg- 

n t eod-Hver oil. (On)i. anod. on ate. of high mol. wt. contg. nt least Ifl C 

•' Chemical Co). U S. * otoms, a wax and water. An example contains Mg(OH)i 
Vk P“«of‘hc«pomfiableportionoflbe 24, cholesterol 2.7, petroleum 30 3. ccresm vvix 1 
water CO 4. ethylene glycol 3 nnd perfume 0 2%. 

***' Dentlfriee. Herl L. Crowthcr. U S. 2,64,14(1. Dec 
send bv iavuv or‘'hJ nJr r" 17. A dry powd. material such as « mixed dentifrice is 

an*dmfyhfi.^^«n/r.f'^ ^ details impregnated with a wax such as ccrcsm wax for leaving a 

540. Sept. 19. 1915. 1‘repns of the honnonc of the Dentifrice. Beniamin R. Fauncc. U. S. 2,025,055, 
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Dec 24 A stcniued glycende o( bde freed of patbogenic i slyccrol, an excipient such as sinip and a cleansms and 
bacteria) matter u nixed with about an equal amt. of po}uhingageRtsuchaspptd.CaCOi,etc 
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The productico of bone acid u the U. S S R. L. E. tains £0% Ki Adda of 3% AlsO. and 10% C catalyses 
Berlin J Chem Ind (Moscow) 12, 82I-8(1M5) — The 2 thcreaetion CaCNjContg 20 81% Ni isobtamed thus in 
app and methods used for decompn of datolite by IfsSO, 2 hrs The reaction goes more easily if CaCOi or natural 

andextn of H.IiOi from the residue are discussed limestone is used In this case, the optimum temp is 

H. M, leicestef 80O-S0*, the ratio of NH> to CO is 1 '3, the catalyst con- 
Manufactoreofhydrofluoneacid. PedroRoca. Quim lams 1 5% AItO> and 17% C, and other conditions are 
e tnd 12, 23&-8(1935) —Com methods employing CaF unchanged CaCNi eontg 28% Nj is thus obtained 
and H.SO« are described L. E Cdson A yield of S% HCN is obtained as a by-product At- 

A rapid method for the detenniliation of available tempts (o convert the CaO in technical CaCNi into CaCNi 

phosphoric acid m freshly prepared superphosphate 3 by this process were not successful If. M Leicester 
N V Il'm and V F Chapuigm J Chem Ind (Mos- Sulfate formation from the action of chlorine on mix- 
cow) 12, 819-20(103o). — The standard methods are hires of cvpnc sulfate, cupne oxide, cuprous sulfide and 

used, except that for extn of the eitrate-sol PtO» the feme oride D. M. Chuhikov and G S Bahkhma 

sample IS heated 45 mm at 70“ with the Peterman reagent J. Chem Jni. (Moscow) 12, 1038-41(1935) —When Clj 

The method is accurate to 0-2% Unless treshsuperphos- reacts with a mixt of Cu,S and CuO, a small amt. of 

phate is used, the extn takes much longer. H.M.L C11SO4 is formed. Addn. of FeiOj to the mixt. greatly 

Rapid method of determining mtrogen oxides In tower increases the amt. of CuSO., especially at higher temps 

gases of sulfune acid production. M. N. Metlis and Adda, of CuSOt conig. HiO of crystn decreases the forma- 

0 D Petrova Zatodskaya Lab 4, 908-0(1935) —For * tion ai more CuSO, at high temp Anbyd CuSO. has 

the detn of KO and NOi m the lower gases o< HiSO, Isule tfleci. CuSOt and CuiS react to gwe S. which also 

manuf , NO is oxidixed to NOj with H-0 satd. with Ot tn otidixes CuO, but not as easily ais Cu,S does Itlien a 
the presence of a>CiolIiNlIi (I) and suUanibc acid (II). mill, trf CuSO< (HjO) , CuO, Cu^S and FcjO,, approximat- 
Tbe color intensity of the sola of the ato dye formed u ug the compn. of Cu pyntes slag, is ehlormated. the amt 

compared with that of anaq nut. of I and Q of the same of CuSO, formed rises to 85% of the possible amt. 

cooens titrated with a standard sola of KaNO|. Since H M. Leicester 

only half the comhuied NOi reacts in the diarotualion The production of magnesiuni and banum fluondes 

(2N0i 4* H|0 B HNOj + HNOi), the results of detn. , N. S Nikolaev and S M. Kamorgorodsluf, J. Chtiri. 
must be multiplied by 2 Fill a lO-buIb Lunge tube with ^ /nd (Moscow) 12, lCt47-60(193S) — Solns of hfgCIi 
76 cc HiO satd with Oi and introduce 1 cc. of the I and MgSOi rve colloidal ppts with KaP, The resulting 
sola (Dig I, C cc of 80% AcOH and 94 cc H>0). MgPt u very impure. If these salu are treated with Iff, 

1 cc of 1% n and 10 drops of 80% AcOfl. Pass uto the gels are formed However, >fgO and hfgCOi react with 

tube 600 cc of the gas sample from an aspirator. Dis- HP to give good yields of rapidly filterable MgFi BaCIi, 

charge the sola, with the dye into a fiask, wash the tube, Ba(KOi}i and Bm all pve good yields of Babs when they 

heat the united soln to 70-^“, and dd thesoln to300cc are treated with NaP. Wlicn BaS is used, one of the 
Mu 280 cc. of hot HiO, 1 cc of the I soln . 1 cc ot 11 reaction products u NaOlI, whose alky, penmts the 
soln and 10 drops of AeOH, titrate the soln. at 70-80* 0 nse of NaP eontg much SiO>. Details of large-scale 
with KaNOi to the same color intensity as the first soln , applications of these methods are given. H. M. L 
and calc. Chas. Diane Microehemical Investigation of the potassium chloride 

Determination of arsenic in flue gases In solhinc acid crystals obtained on treatment of sylvimte Ya E 
production G B. Zillierinan and K. N. Folikarpova. Vil'nyanskif and Z. S. Bannuikh. JC0/1I (U. S. S R ) 
Zawithayn Lai 4, 700-2(1935) — More reliable results 1955, No. 8, 10-24 — Photomiciogiaphs of diSereat 
were obtained by the colorimetric method of Sanger and mtennediate products (vacuum salt, lower salt and dry 
Black (C. A. 2, 97S) by usmg H| generated from HiSO< sail) are reproduced. The manuf. of vacuum salt is 
and Al activated by etching with 3% HgCh for 2-3 nun. recounsended as a means to decrease the caking of XCl m 
Chas Blanc ^ storage A. Pestofi 

Methods of preparing fluorides A I. Selezeneva. The use of oxygen In soda manufacture A. D. Kron 
/. Ciem. /ftd. (Moscow) 12, 1041-7(1935) —Methods for J. Chem Ind (hloscow) 12, 784-8(1935).— Economic 
coavertmg fluospar mto cryoLte, AIFs and 'NaF axe re- eoasvdesatioasarediacviseed. M.M.ljtvtestM 

viewed H M, Leicester Obtammg bronune from the sylvimte alkaline mother 

The preparation of hlgh-quahtj chlonde of lime. liquors V. I. Nikolaev and E hi Petrova. Kohl 
M. E. Pozm /. Chem Ind. (Moscow) 12, 810(1935); (U. S. S. R ) 1955, No. 8, 18-19— A Uble shows the 

cf C. A 30, 822‘ — When Ca{Oil)] is suspended in CCL distribution ol Br 'between the bquid and solid phases in 
and chlonnated for 5 hrs. at 0*, the product contains • the tertiary system KCl-ICBr-lf:0 for Br contents of 
42-9% active CIt If an aq suspension of yellow IlgO O 5-0J% over a temp, range of 0* to 100*. At 100* 
IS chlorinated, HgCl] and HOCI are formed. The soln the liquid contains 2 4 tunes more Br than the solid. 
IS filtered and neutralized with Ume. It gives a product Max. content of Br in Solikamsk sylvimte liquor was 
eontg 45% active CIi Cblonnation of a suspeosioo of 018% A. Pestoff 

CaCOi in 11,0 at 0 to —5* gives CaCl, and UOCI The Some solvents for the extraction of iodme and bromine 
latter is extd with and neutralized with finely from dilute solubons. A. G. Bafcbikov J. Chem Ind 

ground lime The resulting Ca(OCI)i contains 61-5% (Moscow) 12, 1062-^(1935); cf- C A. 29, 2313'.— 

active Cl, H.M, Leicester Benzine and kerosene are easily brominated, and so can- 

The preparahon of a high percentage calcium cyanamide 9 not be used for Bri extn . even if they have been treated 
by the action of ammonia end carbon monoxide on calamn with oxidizing agents CCL ezts Br, and I, effectively 
onde and calcium carbonate. V. F. Posttukor, T. I from U,0, but less effectively from NaCI sotns Addn of 
Kiinin and N. A. Eremeeva. J. Chem Ind. (Moscow) up to 30% Cill, to the CCL improves the estn. of the 
12, 795-802(1935). — The optimum conditions for the halogens from both 11,0 and brine, but the sp gr. of the 
reaction are to pass a C-fold eicess of NH, and 4 times solvent should be kept well alxne that of the bnne to 
this amt. of CO over CaO al 750-^800*. Decooipn. of p^t^ole good sepn. of the layers H.M. Lewester 

the Nil, IS favored by the presence of Pe, which should Obtaining hydrogen and hydrogen nitrogen mixtures 
therefore be avoided, and hindered if the gas stream con- by the explosive oxidation of methane N I Kobozev, 
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Yo. S. Kaiamos-skil and L. 1. Kashtanov. J. Ckem. Ind 
(Moscow) 12, 1030-C(1P35).— The explosion of cquimbl. 
amts of Cn« and Oj es a j ield of 37 S% CO and 49 4% 
lit, independent of pressure from 0 72 to 3 7 attn The 
walls of the reaction \cssel had no effect, but reduction 
of the diam. of the icsscl hinders the reaction vnlhout 
changing the final products Addn of Ni to the mixt 
lowers the jicld of CO and IIj somewhat, hut this effect 
can be counteracted by the presence of COj Addn of 
HjO to the mat causes incomplete reaction Calcns 
show that the temp conditions of the reaction probably 
det. purely thcrmoilynamically the direction of the eapto- 
j,on II M Leicester 

The use of waste nitrous gases to produce mtrogen and 
nitrogen-hydrogen mixtures T I\ano\’sl.ir, M Korsh 
and I Knshtul J Chem Ind (Moscow) 12, K(X3-d 
(IttSS) — The NO and Oi which are present in small amts 
in waste N» can be rcmo%ed by passing the gas at .'ItlO- 
r>00® with Hi over a catalyst composed of 2% Cu and 3% 
Ni deposited on chamotte This catalyst can al^o be 
used to remo% c small amts of Oj from elccuolynie H» 

H M Leicester 

Cootrolhog and operating devices in the snlhir plant at 
RSnnskllr. l*crAgren /ral935,83-S — The instruments 
and control board for continuously recording and con- 
trolling the operations in ilie ROnnskar plant for the 
manuf of S from SOj and producer gas are described 

E. M. Symmes 

Minmg of camaUites in the First Potassium mme 
A. N. AndreichcN. Kaltl (U. S S R) IMS. No 4. 
27-30, No 5, 14-25. — A discussion of the location of 
the mmc and proposed methods of the mining of comailite 
Tlie camallite contains KCl 19 90, MgCli 25 IS. NaCI 
27.44, HsO 25 03. CaSO, 0 950. insol matter 0 

A TsstolT 

The Camallite-Mtgnesium Combine Ya M KhcT- 
fets. /:efiI(U S S R.) IMS, No 7, S-15 — A desenp- 
tion of the manuf. Mg is prepd from camallite, watb 
KClOi as a by-product. A. Pcstoff 

The preparation of eraohte from a solution of sodium 
fluoride and aluminum nuonde V. S Yatlov and E. M 
Konon. J. Ckem. Ind (Mo<ow) 12, 1050-I(1M5) — 
KatSiFt U treated wi>h a slightexcess of 15-20C«Na}COt 
soln, ot OO-lOH*. The SiO) ppts. and settles rapidly It 
IS well washed. The filtrate contains 0G»S% of the NaF 
AlFi, prepd. from Al(OH)t and IIP, must be ctysid 
rapidly at low temp , since large crystals react slowly 
The AlFi suspension is treated at not too high a temp 
with NaJ' soln , and the ppld. cryolite is washed with 
H:0 at 95° to remove adsorbed sulfate ions. If. M L 
The cooling of sylnnlte solutions In vacuo Ya E 
\il’nyanskil and Y. Zelyanskit A'alil (U. S S R.) 
IMS, No. 7, 1&'22 . — .K description of different app. and 
Iheir operations A Pcstoff 

Salt plant design and construction. Qinton S Robin- 
son. Con. CAe«. Mel. 19, No 12, 324-5(1935) —A 
bnef description of the plant of the Godcnch Salt Co. at 
Goderich, One., for the production of very pure, Liln- 
dried salt hy a continuous process. A filter seps ihe 
cxces-s bnne from the salt slurry, as the slurry is dcinered 
from the evapg. pans. The drum employed acts as a 
continuous filter and drier. The slurry of bnne and salt 
of a predetd. d. ls recen-ed through an ingenious tcp-fccd 
mechanism. The filter drum is fully encased in a bousing 
having ducts connected to a senes of heating units. A 
const, pnssure is maintained on the filter housing by 
means of a blower. The machine is constructed of cast 
■Ni-resist” with housing and screen of monel metal 
NoncoTTOsiie mefds are used throughout. W. H. B 
The production of lampblack from anthracene and 
naphthalene. P. Zmil. J. Rubber Ind. (U. S S. R ) 12. 
f^l~^193o).— A di'cussion. A. PestoQ 

Surface activity of sihca gel treated with calcium hy- 
droxide. Aldo Mallei and Ansiide Battaglia. Anti 
tkim. appiuaJa 25, 309-18(19.15).— S.Oi gel which bw 
Iwea heated and then cooled, whether slowly or rapidly 
aborts Ca(OH), from its soln. less readily than does fresh 
NOi gel Gel iras satd. with Ca(OIl)i by passmg a satd. 


1 Ca(01I)t solji through the gel. Ca(OH)i adsorbed was 
detd. by treating the product with IIP to remove the SiOj. 
Extn of the niixt. wnih HCl docs not remove alUhe Ca- 
(Oll)s Tile activnty and adsorptive powers of SiOj 
gel arc increased by treatment with Ca(OH)i soln. 

A \V. Contieri 

The use of sldente as a source for catalysts for the 
synthesis of ammonia Ya A rd’dman, K. N. Ivanov 
and A I Naumova /. Ckem Ind. (Moscow) 12,103f>-S 
* (1935) — ^kHien Bakal siticnte is fus«l without removing 
any impurities, most of the Pc-Oi becomes FciO*, and a 
go^ eatalyst for NH« synthesis is obtained Addn of 
A1 O, or KjO does not improve It H. M Leicester 


Conversion of H>S from coal gas into eoned HiSO, 
(llocher) 21 


^ Hydrochlonc acid Hermann Fnschcr Gcr. COliOoCi, 
Nov. 1, 1935 (Cl 12i 5) I or manufg , stonng or cooling 
com IICI, use is made of app made of or lined with Sb 
or Bi or their alloys, and the HCl, before it comes into 
contact with such app , is treated with a reducing agent, 
particMiafty HjS Corrosion is thus avoided 

Apparatus for phosphonc acid manufacture Harry A. 
Curiis (to Tennessee Valley Authority) U S 2,020,519, 

4 Jan 7. Various stnictural and operative details are de- 
senbed of an app for combined oxidation and hy dration of 
elemental P 

Recovering sulfunc add from acid tar, etc Ludwig 
Hotbort and Fniz Kcil Gcr 021,123, Nov 1, 1935 (Cl. 
121. 25). Acid tor or like waste acid, e g , spent H>SO, 
from the refining of benzene, is halogenatcd without diln , 
if necessary at a raised pressnie and slightly raised temp 
The resinous impurities sep out, and the clear acid layer 

5 IS withdrawn and blown with air or other gas to remove 
halogen and hydrogen halide 

Recovery of sulhmc acid and resins from add tar pro- 
duced in punfyisg benzene hydrocarbons with suliune 
add. Oo. W J Bradley U. S. 2,020,450, Dec. 31. 
The acid tar is pxsscd m a thin sirc.im into a Ixxfy of bod- 
ing water equal to 0 5-1.0 the volume of the tar while the 
water b maintained in a state of ebullition by blowing 
4 Steam through it, Um> producing sepn. into a dif. acid and 
a resinous byer, and solidification of resln^ is eflected by 
steaming. App. is described 

ADcah perborates. N. V. Industnecle Mantscliappij 
Voorheen Noury & van dcr Londe. Bni. 434,991, Sept. 
12. 1935. Tins corresponds to Fr. 770,485 (C. .4. 29, 
3472>). 

Noncaking alkali mebl mebphosphate. Geo. W’. 
Smith (to Hall Laborotoncs, Inc.) U. S. 2, (^4, 543 
^ Dec. 17. A water softener or detergent which sequesters 
Ca and Mg in a but slightly’ lomzcd condition compnscs 
an alkali metal metaphospliatc mixed with about 3-20So 
of an intumcsced alkali metal borate, such as borax. 

Alkali sulfbydrates I. G Farbenind A.-G. Fr. 
7SC,441, Sept. 3, 1933. Stable, strongly coned, and dry 
prepns. of alkali sulfhy drates are obtained by cvnpg. solns. 
thereof contg a smaJl amt. of alkali sulfide. Thus, a 
g soln. contg. NaSH 55, Na,S 3 and NajSjCh 2.5% can be 
evapd to dryness under vacuum without decompn. 

Sohd alk^ silicate mixture stubble for dissolving in 
water Franz Albertshauser (to Philadelphia Quartz 
Co), U. S 2,020,451, Dec 31. A solid pourable mixt. 
comprises a cryst sol alkali silicate such as that of Na 
and an amorphous alkali silicate m wluch the ratio of 
silica to alkali is greater tlian m the cryst. sihcate and 
which Is mter!t>ersed with and protected from tlie atm. 
9 bylhecxyst.sihcilc 

Tfalotetrephosphates Augustus 11. Fiske and Charles 
S. Bryan (to Rumford Clicmical Works). U. S. 2,025,- 
503, Dec. 24. A product having vaier softening and 
deitTgenl ^perties b obtamed.e.g., by heating NaPO, 4 
wfhNa*^I mol. proportion (suitablyataboutloO*). Cf. 

Apparatus for ammonium chloride manufacture. Ebm 

C. Curtis (loMathicson Alkali Works). U. 8.2,024,680 
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D« 17 App IS described wiib a saturator compnsinr a 
closed chamber, a ^fssel mthin and opening at its upper 
end into said chamber, a connection for siippljnng a liQiud 
reaction medium such as Mf£<Ci soln to the >es^ asd a 
connection for discharpng the liquid reaction medium from 
the low-er end of the chamber, sep means for mtroducioc 
2 gaseous reactants such as JCH» and HCl into the vessel 
and for vaponriug liquid NH» la heat exchange mth the 
contents of the ttssel, and a sent ftotn the upper end of , 
the chamber 

Ammomtua nitrate Bamag-Meguin A -G Fr 785,* 
Obo. Aug 2G. 1^35 NH.NOj poor m watw and 
ing seholly on cooling is obtained from dil HKOt and 
gaseous S'lli. by using the heat of neutraluation and soln 
to cone the soln of NlliNOi formed A soln of HNOi 
oi medium conen and NHi are miroductdint&thelower 
part of a reserioir hUod nnih a molten mass of h>lt4^C0) 
alreadi formed and b at atm pressure or lower The , 
uDiransfomud sapors arc submitted to a srashmg by hot 
molten masses alread> formed, if desired under reduced 
pressure App is described 
Ammo nium sulfate Frcdenc M Dyzcl and Jan D 
Ruys (to Shell Development Co ) L S 2,02t>,2Sd, 
Dec 31 Acid sludge, such as that fromrefiiunghydro- 
carbons with !t>SO< ts mutd vntb (KH<)iSOi soln and 
ihe milt » neatrabied snth NlliOl! soln ui a reaction 
system, liquid products of the reaction are passed into a 
separator maintained in a quiescent condition, so that 
oily products of reaction sep from the aq products of 
reaction, and the aq products of reaction are passed 
through a tube bundle, whereby further amounts of ody 
products sep from the aq products An arrangement of 
app IS described 

Aauseuum sulfate I C Farbemadustne A *(3. 
Ofit 435.007, Sept 12,1035 See Tr rSI.750(C A.29. 
(13740 

AmmoBiun sulfate I C rarbeomd A *0 Fr. 
7S0,321, Aug 31, 1935 Large erynals are obtained by 
CTTstaUtaing from a neutral or alL solo contg a smatt 
amt of salts of alLaU or alU earth metaU, Mg.Cr.Muoe 
Zn, or org saUotue acids £iainpl«s ate giten of the 
use of sulfates of hfg, Mn, Zn and Cr and suit andie aetd 
Afitu&on; tnfluonde Thomas Midgley . Jr.. Albert L 
Ileane and Robert R McKaiy (toGeneral MotorsCorp ) 

V S 2, 024.038. Dec 10 SbCl,»s treated wiib HP (suita- 
bly in a steam-beated Pb receptacle) 

Calcmst sulfite Montan- und Indusinalweile Torm 
Job D SiarcV Cer 020.327. Oct 19. 1935 {Cl. 12i 
21) See Austnan 142,503 (C A 29,S255>) 

Boruoota] rotary kihJ and assocuted apparatus suitable 
tor calcining calcium and magnesium carbonates, etc 
Ruland R Shatter and Richard Bernhard (to Traylor 
Engineering &. Wfg Co) US 2,026,4ft, Dec 31 
Structural, meeb and operant e details 
Basie lead sulfate Fred £ Creguty, John I McClareo 
and Paul R Hamilton (to Eagle fheher Lead Co) 

U S 2,026,033, Dec 31 Fumes from an ore hearth are 
introduced into a settling system, burned Pb sulfide 
particles are removed from the settling system, ground 
and introduced into a flash furnace, and the fumes es- 
caping from the flash furnace are passed into the settling 
system and mixed with the fumes from the ore hearth. 
App IS described 

Magnesium sulfate MetallgtseUschaft A -G Fr. 
TS7,5&, Sept 25, 1935 Solid mooohydrated MgSO, 
and similar sails are obtained m a form having a reduced 
content of water of crysta , particularly sulfates the sdy 
of -wbich in water increases first as the temp, mcreases, 
but afterward decreases, and which have less water of 
crystn at raised temp The coned sedns are heated by 
sQccesmve stages to a temp which i» situated on the 
descending branch of the soly. curve, but at which do 
estn o! sobd salt tales place, and these solns are afl&- 
ward cooled by auto-evspn , preferably by successiv* 
stages to temps which are situated on the rising branch 
ol the soly. curve, but which are still within the limit of 
the lofmaiion of with the desired content of water of 
ctysln The ««ln« circulate m closed circuit through 


beaters and ei’aporators, the salt extd being sepd. between 
the evaporators and the heaters 
Manganese phosphate I G Farbcnmd A -G 
(Alois Maier, inientor). Cer 618,787, Sept. 14, 1935 
(a J2s 31) SeeFr 771,978 (C. ^ 29. 7027') 
Potassium nitrate. Oskar F. Kaselitz U S 2,024,- 
370, Dec 17 A soln. said at an elevated temp with re- 
«pect to KXO, and substantially also with respect to 
K^Ot and K-Mg sulfate « cooled to ppt. KNOi.whichis 
sepd , KsSOt and are incorporated with the 

mothn liquor, this mist, is heated to evap part of the 
water from It and is coolidioalimited client, so that K-Mg 
sulfate seps and the resulting liquor is reused is cycle with 
regulation of the percentage ol water in the hquor to rs'o it 
a q^otity and ronen such as tho-e of the starting soln 
Potassium sulfate Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd 
Fr. 7S7,713, Sept 27, 1(135 KiSO, and (or) a double 
salt KtSO, C.tSOi H.O are made by causing KCl to react 
with Ca^i m aq medium contg. R’Ht and using an ex- 
cess of ICCl u obtained when the comm of KCl 

aiMt (or) MHi ts relatively high and the double salt when 
the conens are relatitely low A bmited amt. of KaCl 
as impurity in the KCl is nM haimfu! The CaSOi may 
be added in steps, with or without sepn of the solid 
teaclion product after each step 
Sftdiiun carbonate decabydrite Geo L. Cimnmgfaam 
(to Mathiwa AlUli Works) U. S 2,024,679, Dee 17. 
KallCCb or KatCOi is subjected to the action of an aq 
ammomaca) soln of XaCl at a temp, below about 15* 
to ppt. Na-COi lOHiO while the ratio of CCS to free base 
in the soln is maintained at net exceeding about 0 5 An 
arrangement of app w described Cl C A. 29, 304* 
Sodioo sulfate from calcinm sulfate Marinis Larsson 
U S 2.025.756, I>ee 31. CaSO, is treated with a soln, of 
, Ka,COi m the presence of Ka>S0t of about 3Q% cones 
and tn which an esecss of 1-4% NatCOi ts mautaised 
dunng the reaction, after «epo of the MatSOt and Its 
ety«« , tbe mother hqueeecntg S’a CO»»rttunted tolhe 
initial reaction An arrangement of app. and various 
openuw details are described. 

Zinc esde American Zmt, Lead & Smeltmg Co. 
Bm 435,005, Sept 12, 1935 2nO of aciculai form « 
obtained by vaporuisg Zn is a reducing atm. at approx. 

> 1200* and passing the vapors into an oxidizing zone where 
the air supply is regulated to promote the growth of the 
oxide particles, e g , by slowly mixing the vapors with air 
to buiii them with a ia^ flame while maintaining a temp 

substantially 1109* App is described, m which the 
Zn IS obtained by reduction of Zn ore 
Kitne oxide and hydrogen chloride from nitrosyl chlo- 
ndc DsLnr F KawJitz V. S 2,025,391, Dec. 24 
, A nmt of NOQ and H is heated to 150-600* (suitably 
150-500* in the presence of actirated C or exposed to light 
rais). 

Sulfur dioxide Afetallgesellschaft A -G Bnt. 435,- 
no. Sept T6, 1035 See O;r.60G.447 <C. A. 29, 15W‘). 

Floonne compounds I G Farbeaiod. A.-G Fr 
78R,l23,Ang 27, 1935 ri« introduced into org compds 
using a substantially pure F and carrying out the reaction 
in a chamber subdivided into small comparttnents by 
I means of a substantially inert solid fitting material, e. t • 
CaPi Examples are gistn and app is described 

Recovery of bthiuin values from aiaWygonite, etc. 
John H Coleman and Ked E Jalla (to Warner Chenuca! 
Co ). U. S 2.024 VCf>, Dee 10. A mineral such as 
amblygocite or a similar A1 plio^haie mineral contg 
litha and siliceous gang is digested in a KaOH soln so as 
to dusc4ve A1 phosphate and to cODCenirate the litbia la 
insb). lorm in a «olid residue, and the residue is subjected 

> to an acid treatment, as with 35% lIiSO,, toeil thebthia 
and leave a final residue of silica and silicates. 

Stable wafer-soluble colloidal molybdemun Percy 
Vesste V. S 2,(eo.405, Dec. 24 An aq suspension of 
Slo oxides contg. a protective colloid such as gum aribic 
IS treated with sodium formaldehydcsulfoxyUte and the 
product IS sepd ui a solid state from the resulting soln 
(suitably by treating with MrOIf and ether, cooling and 
ffltennr). 
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Smelting salt. R. Lnglcrt &. F. Decker Gcr G18,78S, 
Sept 14, 1035 (0.12/ 3). Smelting sail, free from gyp- 
sum, IS prepd by fusing crude rock salt, adding olkalt 
equiv. to the gipsuni to consen this to NjiSO* and an 
insol Ca sail which can be sepd by settling The alkali 
may be alkali phosphate, borate or hydroxide Lxainples 
are given 

Table salt Chem \Verke \onii 11 & E Albert 

(Hans Mcngcle, imcntor) Gcr 021,210, Nov 4, llkJS 
(Cl 53*101) Inthenianuf of a table-salt mixl conig 
cations and anions m about the same proportions as the 
blood, the sparingly sol salts required for the mixt arc 
formed in the presence of the necessary alkali clilondcs 
under such conditions that they arc pptd in n finely sub- 
divided slate on the ehlondes A product completely 
sol in water IS then obtained An example is gi\en of the 
prepn of a mixi conig K 31 5, Na 120, Ca 12 S, Mg 
2 90. Fe I 7, Cu 0 02, Cl 520 9. p.O» 30 6, SO« ](> 7 and 
lactic acid 8 3 parts 

Storage of soluble salts such as soda ash Um R 
McCann (to Atniosphcnc Nitrogen Corp ) U S 2,- 
024,830, Dee 17 lor the storage of a sol salt such as 
NatCOi which iviih water forms a mass of smaller apparent 
vol than the solid salt prior to mixing with water, the solid 
salt IS mixed with water in sufTicicni amt to form a soln 
of the salt filling the mtersliceii between the particles of an 
integral mass of uudihSoKcd salt comprising the major 
proportion of the salt and to give a mass of solid and solo 
having a smaller apparent volume than the solid salt prior 
to adding the water, and Urge quantities of the* rcsiiUmg 
mixt. arc stored m a container m which the mtegral mass 
IS formed App isde'scnbed 

Decomposiag beryllium mmerals Deutsche Gold* und 
Silber»schcideanstaU vonn Roesslcr Drit 4J5,tX>2, Sept 
13, 1935 Deryl, etc , is de'couipd by lieaimg wath caustic 
alkalies in the initial presence of, c g . 5-25% of HiO to 
not exceeding 500*, e g,4H0* About IC itiols oCNaOlI 
per mol of beryl may be used and the alkali may lie re* 
placed by substances yielding n under the conditions of 
operation, e. g , tnalkah phosphate In a modiftcatiou, 
the dccompn may he conducted m an autoclave, prefer* 


1 ably with stirnng, at 150-200*. After extn. of the prod- 
uct with IW or ari- alkali, the residue may be worked up 
by treatment wtib coned HjSO.. SiOj may be removed 
by evapn , the AI in the filtrate may be pptd as alurn, and 
Be may be pptd as hydroxide by NH| Alternatively, 
the A!, Fe and Be may all be pptd. as hydroxides and the 
Be recovered from the ppt. by treatment with (NHOiCO, 
Carbon from carbon monoxide. Theodor W. Pfirrmann 
andGeorgGros Gcr 021,599, Nov 9, 1935 (C1.22/.14). 

* Addn to5()5,053 (C A 27,1110) The method of Gcr. 
5b5,03.1 is inoihficd by adding a pulverulent catalyst to 
tlic CO Wlicn tbe catalyst is a compd of a carbonyl* 
forming metal, e g , Co{CN)i, it may be removed from 
the product by treating the latter wath CO at a temp, and 
pressure suitable for the production of the carbonyl 

Powdered carbon Georges Bonanie Fr 780,380, 
Sept 2, 1933 In making powd C by catalytic dccompn 

3 of a gas rich in CO, a part of the reaction gas is directed as 
a jLt on to the catalyst so as to form a cloud of the cata- 
lyst wIikIi assures continuity of the reaction hfore than 
one jet may be used at diflcrcnt levels of the reaction 
chamb^ and the catalyst may be allowed to fall as grams 
through tbe rising current of gas 

Activated carbon 1 rank H Cone and Clive B Houl- 
der (to Activities Ltd } US 2,020,353, Dec 31, Fr 
787,709, Sept 28, 193.> Finely divided carbonaceous 

* material such as powd coal is injected into a zone of in- 
candescent gas m which the maicnal is instantaneously 
raisol toa icmp of about 1400* to decompose the material 
into carbon and hydrocarbons m a fraction of a see and 
before oxidation of tbe carbonaceous material can take 
place App IS described 

Active carbon from peat Victor V\’et.rts U S 
2.025,307. Dec 24 Ske I r 770,328 (C A 29,3474*). 

. Catalysts Paul LafTittc and Pierre Grandadam. 

* Fr 787,837. Sept. 30, 1033 PtO and PtOi (Fr. 785,082, 
C A 30. 581') arc used as they are or after reduction 
instead of the u^u^) Pi black as catalysts m the prepn of 
Nllt from N and H and in the hydrogenation of C, CK«, 
oxides of C, water gas and camphor, and m the oxidation 
of SO| loSOi and Nlli to oxides of N 
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O C nARTON 

The glass, ceramics and cement industries in Poland 
in 1934. Constantin de Kownacki Chmu 6* iniusfne 
34, 12l7-2t)(1935) A Papmeau-Couture 

Determination of tbe rate of formation of glass A P 
7ak Man Pk^s Phys -Chem (7iitrr (.Vfoscoiv)30 
Sprfchsa/il 68, 735-7(1935) — The lime necessary to com- 
pute the formation of glass when melting pure NajO *1- 
■2SiOj at various temps was 13011*, 34 mm . 1250*. 
42 min , 1200*, 54 min , 1150*, 113 mm , 1100*. 248 
mm; 1050*, 490 mm, 1000", lOSS mm Pure raw ma- 
terials powdered to a gram sue of the 100 to 570 screen 
sieve were used, the charge was 21 7 g and was melted in 
a Pc crucibU* m an e/ec furnace The rate of formation- 
temp. curve is approx hyperbolic for Na disilicalc. 

^ , MV’ Kondoidy 

The effect of rocks on tbe process of glass melting and 
on some physico-chemical properties of glasses A P 
7ak .l/on. PhiS Phys -Chrm. Glass (Moscow) 37 
(19.33) ; Sprfehsaal 68, 737.— Three kinds of glass of the 
follownng conipn. were studied; 

1 SiO, f>9% R,Oi 5 0% RO 11% R,015% 

2 SiO, 04% RjOilOO^o RO 11% RiOJ5% 

J SiO, 69% R, 0,15 0% RO 11^0 R«015% 

These glasses Were melted from pure raw materials and also 
from rocks. Twenty, 40 and 00% nephehte or vol- 
came ash were added. The rate of the formation of glass 
^s detd, at 1300® for all glasses The time necessary for 
the completion of the formation of gUss was less than half 
the time required for mfg. ghss from pure raw materials. 
V olcanic ash accelerated the fonnation of glass also, al- 


ANDC II KARR 

(hough not to such an extent as nephcliie. Batches were 
simultaneously heated to 1400* to del. the time necessary 
to obtain melts free from bubbles, this temp, was kept for 
2 hrs , af(cr wbieh the melts were cooled at the same rate 
and (he no of bubbles was cfetermined by projection on a 
' screen The refining time was prolonged by rocks: glass 
contg 20% nephehte contained 2853 bubbles, the same 
glass walhout nephehte contained only 1033. Tlie tend- 
ency of the glass to dcvitnfy is not changed when rocks 
arc introduced Light absorption is lowered much more 
by nephehte than by volcanic ash M V’. Kondoidy 
The ultraviolet test as an aid in the glass mdustry. 
Julius Gram Class 12, 620-2(1035) —Bibliography. 

8 Herbert S Willson 
Settling and antisettling properties of clays F. H 

Clews foundry Frode /. S3, 422-1(1935). D. S. 

Some characteristics of fire clay with special reference 
to manufactunng difficulties C A G Thomas and J R 
Adderley. Bnt C/oyae)rfcfr44,275-7C(1935).— See C. .4 
29,7000*. n C. Petnc 

Discolorabon of wall tile by plant organisms K. 
Lamcke and R. Kfihn. Keram Riindscluiu 43, 5 R 7 

9 (1935). — The green coloration observed in cracks in the 

glaze of dairy wall tile was due to algae A moist atm. 
favored their grownh Minerals in the tile served as nu- 
trient material P. s Roller 

Dry working of ceramic mixes A Primakovskd 
Tekhntki No 15. 15-16(1934); Referalbortet 
Sa^allUtTOiur lio 593(1934). M.V. Kondoidy 

Germain’s pottery mdustry dunng 1934 Rolbnd 
Welch. Ceram Af' 26, 242 3, 246(1935) H. S. VV’ 
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A stsdj of S9Zi« iciil'JTy fiszes ia coabtaiboa ^nth 
d^ereat Ulisptn »a ■fl wihenware body Ralston 
RasseU. Jr .aadAntcrS TWls Ceram 26, 219-21 
I«35) lleibwt S Willsoa 

Flooreseeace VII The reUtion of so!ab!e s*lt eoa- 
t*at to flaoreweaee B Batterworth J5ri/ CJaysporler 
44. 2Tl-5fl^i3o), cf C .4.27. 51W— The tern floores- 
ctsce cx^zdes daaage to pU«l«r br c r y st a a* »ea as 
to bncl. CaSOi ts spanajly sol and snll not 
ran'e defects m bncl. The ifg ctra’ent should not be 
over O/C'^ or senous dan^ag* wJl resnlt E. C. Pctne 
nn.i.'y, Intr.catoa and th_totreyy of bentonite ecs- 
p»nsioa Oaamj KCTcra J Ckem Soe. Japan 56, 
ci2(lf'35) — The yield Talue of Horea benlomte «tis- 
j>ensK7a is max when its NaCl eoalent is ICO- 

J'’> tnJlniol The •n'pensioa then «hoops a ten. static 
coe" of f-i-ucei T. Ratsurai 

Det'tmnahon ef cclhie la ceTa=.e eefrarton*s V. 
B Kraft and T A Gnmch Zerod'lsya £eii. 6 , €^^t- 
iO'' l‘^5) — Sati-factory resUts were ^ta.ned o tic 
<l*tn of culL'e in clay refractories by the naeitod of 
Riehe and Scha.de fC A 25, “42) Chat BUae 

PerfccnancB cf refractor.ea esed in baste alloy st^l 
pTodnchca G21iefl Soler Bnei cni Osy 87, 

ir'j, 195-3) — Nonmetalbc taelssions in finished steel 
are traced to cnsau^actory refractmes. The laterlcick* 
mg eryst stmetnre cd silira bnek cakes then tdea] for 
roo's and sidewalls of open-hearth furaaces. .Although 
acid ehemraHy, sChca Inch reabt banc slag beeaase of the 
fo’Tiation of csaiseihl* Lrads with fmv.s. Ca. iSa asd 
Mg ood«s .Also in Bi- Am Ceram, jie 14, £SJ-^ 
(I'C:) E C. Petne 

Gnsdag G hldzasa /Vi'irccueii if Ptiuntn 
43, 1C3 Jj 1935) — A b'lef bi'toncal sketch u given of the 
dertk^cBt of the an of grudj; 35 lilnesbas 
Bilittt-tsbe hufing o2*n sisy tdrtsiaxet to eataei* 
er* E F Getng fnJiSnaJ Cat 14, .So. C. 1^29. 
Ceram Age 26, SSi~i, 247(rC3). — The ccctbunwa ct 
gat wi.V-rn nd,aat tchis within the oven permits better 
control of temp and ata than with tnsfSes hlaz 
tesp Bside thetehe waO does not exceed l&yt*P. which 
K ruScKSti to pr«d.M a finsaee temp at Wf>*T .Alto 
B.Na*arefCe*16,S'o 12. 2D-l{l<iJ5) P. W. Ryan 


Pho»ei3etnc app for taeassrtng the hid.'sg power of 
opal glasses (Bnt. pat 434,13')) 26 RtjUers tor d<s 
placing arucls at high Itsnpt , partarularly glass plates 
or sheets (E-it pat. -43-},315) 1 Concrete Iprodoong 
bneksort^es] (U S pat.2/.t3j.yjT) 20 


Glass, etc Sssdhnjer Opiische Glaswcrk C n b H 
fGeceg Jaeektl, mmtiy) Ger. ClS.^l, Sept 13,1935 
<cl 4> 15 04) To pTOda^ sausfaclo^ EJ-sn-niaUon of 
being and work rooms by combined day- and artificial 
Lght when the ferner is of csnSctenl mieiiEty, the day- 
kgil IS re“»d ttoxegb a yeUmrisi Ivxrws £}ref so a3'er 
Its <pectralco=rp3 to canseconrpleinentaTy bpikhagin Ji 
the artifioal Lght. The O'er ctmasta rf glass of the 
comp- &0. 71.5. Na-O 15X», CaO 1IJ9, Se 14) and 
FeiO4 0.2Sc Fil’ers of ctUnlose dsrrvs. <r scid cF-g coa- 
densation p^Jcts timed snth •aitahle dees may he used 
Fesien cf raw m*l*nala to make ^ass Waho O 
.Am'ler (to Hartf^d-Empire Co ) VS rtwcie 1®,78S, 
I>ec 17. A rcie«ne of l,h«,530 (C A. 27, 17?i) 
Fcnaee for fnsmg gdess, etc Pasd Rwhalrt. Fr 
7tfi.l33. An? 27. 1935 

Eectne fnmaee for fnsmg ^ass Cto partseipaijons 
ods-tTKlles Soc anon. Fr Ang 29, 1935 

Glass fanaee with a conSnoons closed ciccrt for h^mJ 
^ass to be delh-ered to a castmg machme Euc=nr 
FwrVg L S 2,r'25,S*t, Dec 24 Aartoas s'roeliiral, 
perh- stA opera'ive details 

Snpj’ymg molten glass to forming machmes Tbomas 
f-enhouie fto Kazel-Atlas Glass Cb ). VS 2/’2r,2'T. 
T>-c. 31 \ arxjos cf app arid operalsxi 

Appentas for fe»£ng moltea glass and forming boQow 
t'-assware aneh as botdes Fnii Eclttrt <to Hartford 


I Empire Co ). U. S. 2,02^,225, Dee 3l Vanous stme- 
tural. mech. and operative details. 

Device for feedmg charges of glass to the melds ef a 
forming machine The Lniied Class Bottle 3fasnlac- 
tnrers Ltd and Thomas Courtney Moo^ead. Bn". 
d'M.'ktS, Sept. 5, 1935 

Plnsgers for glass molds for prodndng lenses. Richard 
U*. toee (to Eastman Kodak Co). U.S 2j02i.Fj.V), Dec. 

, 17. Varvoos mfg and structural details. 

Glass-shaputg machines of the fcmd in which a ssmber 
of mold tmits rotate about one or more stationary cohtmns, 
the vanons movements of the molds bemg ^ect^ by 
cams that are fixed to the columns Europiiieher Ver- 
band da FUscheefabnken C. m b H. Bnt. 433^X, 
An* 21, 1935 

Sheet glass Luke C. filambourg (to labbey-Ovens- 
Ftpfd Glass Co). U. S 2.f£M.lK, Dec. 31. An app 
I and operation are described m which a pan of revolvBg 
roils exert a pressure on the glass only siificieaf to fora a 
sheet of the desired thickness 

Appantss for making sheets of glass Pilkisgtoa Bios 
Ltd Fr 787,423, Sept. 23. 1935 

Heat-treating sheets of glass American Seennt Co 
Fr 76^,370, Sept 2, 1935 Supporting means for the 
♦beets is described 

Case-hardening glass sheets David H CoodwSbe (to 
‘ labbey-Owens-Fard Glast Co ). U S. 2.028,153. Dec 
31 After the sheets are passed through a furnace to beat 
iheto to a p pro x their softening pomt, they are passed mto 
an envelope which u cooled from both «idfs to that the 
opposite surfaces can be chilled Ap? ts described 

CUss-roIlmg tppiratas for fotmiag glass sheets Al- 
fred L Hamsgtra (to Ficuburgh Plate Class Co ) 
U S 2/C5.102. Da:. 24 ReUs are dnveo by a motor the 
; •peed of which it regelated, by a thermortatic conlrcf de* 
sve, a accord with tonp changes m the glass. 

* Appantsa (or glass plates Coespag&Ms re* 

times des glaee et vores *peeians dn cord de la Franee 
Cer C18.7ul.Sept 16.19:^5(0 32o.lS). 

Apparatus for holdmg giass plates dansg caae-hardes* 
tsg Llovd V, Black (to Pittsburgh Pbte Clan Co). 
L.S 2)025.C<$C, Dec 24 Structure details 

Ap*«nhu for teapenng glass plates. Sac, Ascbtes 
F r 787.132, Sept. 17. 1^. 

Tei^ermg glass .Aseiniat le "Roi dts Veaies de Se- 
e«*i*e" hlagmen. llonsaer Jk C*. Bnt. 433, 74S, .Aug 
29, 193$ Gian plates are bardiaed by means cf an ccr* 
tents prod-ictd by the co mb med effect of air yts cf small 
diaensions arranged along the sides of adjacent rer=l*i^ 
pcJygoos and lar^ air-suctjoa openngs arranged at the 
centers of the polygons 

Te mp er in g glass Sac anon des maas/actsres drs 
glaccs et praJurts chimi'ja»s de St -Cohais, Ctasny A 
Cirey. Bnt. 434,331, .Acg 29,1005 In app for tem- 
permg sheet glass, the sheet remains *tatioaary while be- 
ing healed and coefed and the beatmg and cooling devices 
are so arrxnp*d that tiecaolisc patad fi^losrt tbeheiisag 
perwd without any ti-nr mterral. 

Slows-^ass coetazneis Gilbert Schaffer and Gov F. 
Jardms (to Kazd-Atlas (31ass Co) L. S 2,024,748, 
Dec 17. A anous details cf app and operatioii. 

Marking glass Theodore B. Dreadier (to Bausdi A 
Lomb OpticaJ Co ) U. S. 2,034,277, Dec 17. A 
ecttpn. for marking glass surfaces ts formed from HF, 
-AnrOAc.ScCl- and petroJatem. 

Glarag giasrrare. Cortland W. Dams (to Mantle 
Lamp Co of Amenca). U S. 2,024,818, Dec. 17 An 
artKle to be glazed «ach as a glass chmmey ») scbyecled to 
a hot mediimi stich as coniburtwa gases at a less? yn't 
short cf that at which the article softens and sags, until (he 
temp cf th» article ts sabstanuaHy equal to that cf t^ 
beating tsednza, and the part cf the article to be 8*sred 
M then heat^ to the fu^vn point App is described. 

Glass-polishisg tool. Tbeodorc E Obng (to Gall A 
I-embkt. Ine 1 VS 2ir2iJ9a. Dec 17. A poiishm* 
eo>j4 eaiTv-s a layer cf camau'ia war shaped to the same 
( ■em as the tof , for pob^hisg lenses, etc 

Glass objects Compagoic latema'ioQale- fxwir U Gl> 
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ru-atiftn m&ranifiiic rfu vcrre (I'rryfrf^ Lihbi-y-OwenO S«:. 
anon Fr. S-Tit. ".O, lOI'. Tarti of ih*- app 

and articles which come in contort with the molten iftaM 
are made m (uoefi qiiartz mitead of chamotte 

Mirrors Sor anon dca manufartureo deo (flaces et 
prodinto chimiqiieo de Soint-Goboin, Chaiiny & Cirey 
rr Au 2 20, 10T3 Cla.io a-jwl for mirrors eon 

tains ?*d otide, wherehy a warmer color is given to objects 
rrflrrfed tn it . ^ 

Internal frosting of electric lamp cmlhs Gustav 
flcrzfjerg and ^ m Amhrunn (to General Imporimz Co ) 

I S 2,<)2'j/>^8, Dec 21 The inner surface of the bulb IS 
intermittently brought into contact with a heated frosting 
mitt such as one rontg Iff and aetd silts during an mter- 
val of the order of 5 •< c , and after such contact heat and 
mciisfufc are applied to the surface during a simitar interval 
intermittently, followed by treatment with cold water for 
about the same lime 

Colored coating compositioas Colloidal Colours, Ltd 
rr 7ft7.7ft7, S.-pf 2h, V'T.' See Rrit 421,'>1') {C A 
lO.'/lWj 

Manufacture of glass comer tiles Gusiave P Matt 
man ^to Cinemnati Advr-ru-ing I'rvluets Co; L S 
2,021,77.', Dee 17 App and vanous mfg deiadi are 
desenbed 

X-ray absorption glass Predi-rirlc GeUiharp (to Pitts- 
burgh {date Glass Co ; t S 2,l)2.'i,Wb l*<x 21 Glass 
IS formed from a baUh Riil/'lantially free from alkali and 
rontg approT 5f> <■,'% of PI) oside and 4 l.'%f>fBaO 
Luminescent glass Jules A Mauler, Paul de Cagny 
and Jean Pui-snn Fr 7W.147, Aug 27. Vfl’, The 
luminescent material n formc/I in the nascent state during 
the format wn of ihegla-s it'ejf Tliuacarl.onatea or other 
fluses which enter into the constitution of the glaas arc 
irerl for the formation of the material which then remain i 
inlhecryst state m the gLa.ss The luminescent glaas may 
he combined wnh a ipenal Id) glass which arrests cathodic 
raduatmi or x-rays 

lasiilitina coniprfalsg (paced glass sheets Lloyd V 
RLirk (to Pittsburgh Plate Cta - 1 Co ) U. S 2.fl2',7If), 
Dec. 111. Petween the edgi-i of glass sheets there is 
placed a spacer of m.aterial such as cork or eardl)Oafd the 
form of winch are impregnated with a permanently plastic 
cement such as a pitch, shcllae or pyroxylin eompn which 
serves to srrure the spacer to the glass 
Laminated glass Archibald Renfrew (to Imperial 
Chemical Imlitstrus Ltd) L S Dec. 17 

{sheets of glass are united with an intervening layer of a 
polymerization pro/liict, such as one from methyl acrylate 
or vinyl acetate, formed info a sheet m a partially poly- 
merized and siriipy condition, freed from unpolymcnied 
maferiafbyevapn.atafemp befowtheft p of the fatter 
and then inferpo.-rd f)etween the sheets of glass 
Apparatus for curved sheets of laminated gfass 

Wm. O. Lytic (to iJiipIafr Corp ) fJ S 2.02''),1I5, 
Dec. 21. Mech and operative details 
Apparatus (or working clay such as that for making 
large tile, etc. D lari Child and James L Child (to 
Hancrjrk Prick fe Tile Co ) U S. 2,021,02'), Dec. 10 
V'arioits defaili are devril)ed of an estruder, a pug mill, a 
siibatm -pre'sure transfer between them, ami assnrd 
fratiires of app. 

Bricks, ties, etc. Max Pctkirwicz G-r R2l.4tl. 
N'ov.7.10d'(Cl.h0/).121l). Addn to M',,217 (C /I 
20, Molded cby, b«(ore it is dried and fired, is 

treated with a su-pemion eontg a natural or synthetic rrsm 
and a eUy or a mixt. of clays, with or without a protective 
colloid, a flux or a gbze In this way the color of the final 
priyJiicfs IS not only JevelJed, as dwrdrt'd in Cer. 
hut «ti al«o be modified as d.-sired by suitable selexrlion ti 
the clay, etc , added to the resin suspension 
Ceramic composition suitable for floor tiles Amfrew 
Malinovszty (to bfalinite Corp ). f'.S 2/r_>',7f,2, Dw. 
•21. Abo, 11 1 .7, MgO (1 \f K, ‘.'a,0 1. ami hiO, 4-14 
pans, on a dehydraieil mol.cular ba-is, form a ronitm of 
goorl sirmgtli and Inrilm-s Osul. s i ( Co, Cr Cii I 

Xfrt or Fe may Ih* u.ed for col, ff^ing ’ ’ ' 

Ceramic flux for whifeware, wall tile, etc /rrM-pI, H 


1 Wets (to leldipathic Rcsitarch Corp.). D. S. 2,fy21,4(r7, 
Dec. 17. Partially kaohnfzed pcf^atiie is combined with 
feldspar, hme and flint in such proportion.! as to produce a 
flux having the characteristics of Fnglish Cornwall stone 
and eontg SiOi 7f)-7», ALO, Vr-ll, potash 2 fr-i.r), soda 
2-5-4.6, hme 1-6 and Pe,Oj less than 0.1%. 

Ceramic materuls D'orton Co Fr "PflJJ-lI, Aug 
.11, IOIj Granules of refractory material, e g , AIiO,, 
. SiC, MgO or fjuartz, and a ceramic binder, e. g , a 

* mm of cfayi, are mixed with water to form a fluid ma.ss 
which IS then beaten up in the presence of air to form bub- 
bles of aif llierem The bubbles are sUbilized by an arj 
ext of sawdast, sulfonaieii ca'tor oil, saponin, licorice or 
bark of saponaria tree The mass » then dried and baked. 

Dielectne ceramic matenal Porzellanfabrik KahLa. 
Ir 787 ,3«7, Sept 21, l'l2' Substances such as TiOj m 
dilTercnt forms famorplious TiOj, titanic acid, brookite, 
j anataseoralk earth titanati ; areadded toceramiccomptis. 
m amt scifiicicnt to give a dieles- constant independent of 
the temp 

Ceramic ware Wesley B I lower U S. 2/j2ii,Ci2i, 
Jan 7 A supply mix! of rrramic materia! eontg. excess 
iidiiid IS agitated anil is fed info the cavity of a substan- 
itaJly closed, rofaftng, Jiduid permeable moI/1, which may 
be formed of pLasterof Pan i or porous fired clay, and liquid 
la withdrawn info the liquid-permeablc matenal of the 

♦ mold App ts <l<.scnl)ed suitable for the manuf. of 
saucers, etc 

Blue-coated ceramic article* Frriknck J larncomb 
(to Corning Glass Works; t S 2 ,l> 2 (),R 8 t), Dtc. fll. 
A ceramic article to 1)C bluo-coatcd is exposed to the fumes 
of a h-alidc of a metal of the W sub-group of the sixth 
group of the periodic system having an at wt between 06 
and 18.', such as W chlorirh , to prorluce on the article a 
< coating of the uioxidc of the metal, and is then subjected 
' to reducing condiiioni (suitably with tlluminating gas) 
to reduce the tnoxide to pcntoxidc App is describeil. 

Sihea articles Allgcmeine { l<kirictiita-Oe.s Ccr. 
r.2»,l87. N'ov 2. JV75 (Cl 32-* .1') See lint. .774,7(;i 
(C A 27,.%y)‘f) 

Molded articles coataioing calcium bydrosilieate, 
Karl I A Fkliind Ger f.2i;H'), Nov .6, l'Ji»(Cl fVlh 
10 01) In the manuf of tiles, etc , by molding and 
6 hardening mixu eontg, hme and s.and, the hme n (itst 
mixed with sufficient water to slake it and then treated 
snth steam at a higher pressure than the steam employed 
m the hardening prricesa The slaking of a part of the 
lime dunng the hardening process is thas prevented, anrl 
prodiicLS of improved mech pfoperties are obtained. 
(C yl d0.69')«; 

Molded articles containing calcium bydrosilieate. 
Kirf f A ricfunrf. Cer. fi21,.Ml, Nov. .6, 101 7 (Cl. f/i/?. 
' 10 01) In the manuf of pipc-s, pLafes, etc , by molding 
and hardening mixls eontg CaO and a siIicioils materiaf, 
an excess of water ts used in prepg the mixt., which ts 
then moldcil by a centrifugal or vibrational process under 
such conditions that a part of the water is sepd. Prod- 
ucts of more uniform properties arc thus obtained Vari- 
ous details arc given. 

Flame furnaces for ceramic products Soc des iso- 
- lints et t^fracbaires (Frfdirie C, Ijc Coultre, invcniw), 
Fr. 787/.10, Sept. 20, lOI' 

Refractory bricka C. Otto & Co C m. b 11, Ctr 
R2l,2Kl,Nov 4,1026(01 806.12 01) See Bnt. 427,781 
(C >! 29,6WI*) 

Magsesu refractories Frederic A. Harvey and Ray. 
mond n Birch (to Harlnson-Walker Refractories Co ). 
U S 2/)2fi,088, Dec. .11 A rumor proportion of a for- 
stentic ma<en.al is incorp-irafed with magnesia refractory 
9 grains so that the grams arc bonded by cryst. forsteriie at 
temps as high as IfiOO*. 

Abrasive Gilbert L. heil (to R, J I.avino &; Co ) 
IT. S 2 Jj 2B^')', Dec. ,11. An abrasive comprises heat- 
treated and cooled chrome ore material eontg. chroiniie 
aiMl Its accompanying gang, in which the chromile par- 
lirlesarerecrysfd and the gang mafemj n so dMlrihulerl 
«orer the siirfa.es of the recryitd. pirtiflis of clirrnnite as 
to avoid any locale- nen of gang 
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Abrasive wheel Frank H MancheMer (to Wlngfoot i 
Corp ) U S 2,024, Ml, Dec 17. An abrasne wheel i« 
formed of rubber with an out'ide abrasive material bonded 
to the rubber by a protein-latex cotnpn such a* one 
formed of casein and latex 

Flexible abrasive articles such as saadpapen, etc. 
Ralph C Shuey (to Bakclite Corp ) US 2,025,24'), 
Dec 24 Abrasive prams are used with a binder eom- 
prisinp multiple layers one of which is of the drying-oit c 
varnish type adherent to ihe base and another of the heal* 
hardeninp phenol-aldehyde type insolubiliied by htaiine 
and forming a superficial protective coating 

Abrading material suitable for grinding disks or wheels. 
Theodor I’ohl and Josef Schneider U S reissue 1P,*!(I2, 
Dec 31 Arcsissueof l.<l'W,840 (C A 29,1224*). 

Enamel Fumitana MetaUkeramik G tt\ b ll Get 
Cl0.(XX),Scpt 23,im.’)(Cl 4S£ 1) Fnamtled objects of 
large area are obtained by enameling sections in a muflle 
furnace, joining the sections by welding, etc , cleaning the 
joinings Of scams with sand, covering them with enamel 
ponder and finng with a pot table healer 


EnameUng Walter Becker. Cer 018,013, Sept. 12, 
1935 (Cl. 48c. 3) Ornaments, etc , are coated with a 
colorless or color^ enamel flux and heated. The heating 
It continued after the flux begins to melt and Sow, till ic 
begins to crack and fomi an ornamental pattern. Ag may 
be treated in this manner. 

Enameling Alexander Kreidl Ger 018,012, Sept 
12, l(i35 (CJ 48f 1). A process for cnamtiing Fe or steel 
without using a ground enamel consists in coating the 
metal with a layer comprising a flux and a spinel forming 
metal monoxide or scsquioxide, or a metal compd. form- 
ing these when heated, heating the lajet to glowing m an 
atm poor in O or with exclusion of air, cooling, applying 
the enamel and rcheaiing The flux may ^ BiOa or 
fluorspar and the oxide may be FeO or FciO* 

Enameling and glaxiag Franz hi. Wirtz and Reim- 
boWR-StnckG m b H Bm 434,115, Aug U, 1035 
I Metal IS coatid with enamel, glaze, etc , and then passed 
through, or inserted and removed from, a chamber in 
which the buming-in temp is maintained by any suitable 
devKe The process may be used for enameling, etc , 
thin Cu or AI foil App isdrsmticd. 
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The classification of zmxed eemeota Kudotf Barta 
Oirm Lisly 29, 153 5(1935) — After making a survey of 
the chem and phjs characteristics of cements preixl 
throughout the world, D proposes and presents a table of 
classihcations «v wlueh the giwips are based upon (l> the 
clinker base as porthnd, Roman, alummacrous, (2) the 
no of accessory ingrtdicnts, (.3) the quality of the nnxi , 
(4) the percentage of the constituents, and (.5) Ihe method 
of prepn A simple cixlc gives any position m Ihe tebk, 
and since the chem analj-sit of a ci-mcnt pbcet iheeenient 
m a fixed position in the table, the cement can be desig- 
nated by the code no which vnll convey a picture of the 
charactmstica and position of the cement to anyone ac- 
quainted with the table Frank Maresh 

The heats of hydration of cements O Kalbuner and 
B Bufgl L/iry 24, CGS-lSflWi) —Tlic heats «d 

hydratwm and of soln wet* measured m a calotimtlet foe 
12 cements nianufd m Czechoslovakia Tlie heat of 
hydration of an aluminous cement was S3, 89, 94 cal perg 
at the end of 3, 7 and 2S days, resp , at the same time a 
special cement for hydraulic applicaiioo yielded 52, 55 and 
67 cal perg ,rc<p , thercmaining lOectnentsyicldedheats 
of hydration between these limits During the 48 brs im- 
mediately after the cements arc mixed with water, the 
temp of the mixt rises to a max and returns to room 
temp Each temp -time curve is characteristic for a sjic- 
cific brand of cement The aluminous cement showed o 
sudden nse to 105* and a sudden fall in temp from 5 to IS 
hrs after being mixed The smallest rise of 20*occurTed in 
an ordinary porlland eement and bsted about 40 hrs The 
course of the temp drop (after the max has been passed) 
indicates that in special cements and for ecinenis prepd m 
tall ovens the evolution of heat during the hardening of the 
cement is slow, mild and of long duration Since the 
results Indicate a direct relation between the heals of hy- 
dration and the max temp it may be possible under adia- 
batic conditions to e't the heats of bydraliira from the 
temp, max on the temp -lime curve F Maresh 

Measurement of the beat developed dunag the harden, 
tag of cement. Stig Gicrtz-Hedstrdm ha 1935, 75-0, 
ef C A.28, C207* — Addnl heat-devrlopment detns for 
pure and mixed cements arc given E M Symmes 
Behavior of hydrated and set pozzuolana cements at 
high temperatures Corrado Mtlori and Angelo Cereseto 
Ann (Aim appheata 25, 392-7(1935) — Test Mocks of 
Portland cement and pozzuobna cements were allowed to 
set 7 months in water, then dned st 2-300*. and finaOy 
heated for ] hr at temps of 000*, 7(l0*, 800*, 900* and 
irxx)*, the samples being at all limes in a CO> free atm 
Samples were then evposed to air Tlie portbnd cements 


aft show cracks, which increase with the increased temp of 
healing, whereas the pozzuolana cements are free from 
cracks These results confirw those of Nagai (C A. 26, 
2*^1) This resistance to craekmg of pozraobnas is 
due to the prtstnte ol 2CaO Al 0» 7HjO which Vests its 
water of crysin without undergoing any change in crystal 
, siniettire A W Conlicri 

The annular deposit in the eement lota III T 
Yosliii J Sot Cnem Jnd , Jap>an 38, SuppI binding 
,'<i2'fi(1935), ef C.A 29. 8273*— The cause of the lonu* 
br nng formation was evamd chemically and physieallfi 
and a solution cl the problem was attempted by the ap* 
tlicatiooofthostrurturalarrh theory Fxpts showedthat 
n raw meal hi^h m 8iO« and low in CaO is suited for the 
prevention of ilie ring formation, and inerder tobcablc to 
6 ptcdici a ring-safe zone, the ''residuallmie-siliea modulus 
vs suggested W Utn this modulus 

/ Total CaO (mcls ) - CaO m CaO.Al-Oi \ 

\ vSiO, / 

was less than 3 10, no trouble was expcncnced with nng 
fonnauon Tlie methods for the removal of the nng 
which are being used at present are critically discussed and 
Some improvements arc suggested E K 

- Economic balance of waste-heat boilers attached to ce- 

' raent rotary kilns Shun iclii Ucl ida J. Soe Chem 
W . yofao 38, Suppl binding .V81-3(1035) —The overall 
beat-transfer coefl // (kg cal /sq m hr degree) based 
upon the outside surface of the boiler lubes (water tube 
tioilce) and the gas velocity « (m /sec ) were found to b< 
rebted by // » 12 4«*-«*j where the value 0 43 covers the 
resistance to heat flow due to cemcul dust and boiler scale, 
and the value 12 4 partly covers the heat transfer by ra- 
8 diation due to powd coal flame Fquations for the pres- 
sure drop through tube banks, and the most economical 
mean velocity and temp. dilTcrenrc at the hot gas exit, 
are also given An illusuative example is appended 

Karl Karamermeyer 

The preparabon of concrete and the problems related 
thereto V. Bahrner Tek Ti4 Vppl C, Kemi M, 
73-**, 80-8(1035) —The factors to be considered in the 
prepn of various types of concrete arc outlined The 
' effects of ihentio of cement to water (waler<cment no ), 
Ihe mixing period, uniformity, hardening temp , after- 
treatment and age on the mech properties of concrete arc 
discussed The general formulation of concrete rfi*’* 
and the resuliing consisteiKie« are shown graphically 
Diagrams are also given for appropriate sand-stone miits 
D Thuesen 

The compression test of conaete with email test pieces 
II Comparison of the compresslen of imall and common 
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mold eonattt using different aggregates. Yoshiaki 1 
hanada J. Soc. Clum. Jnd , Japan 38, Suppl. binding 
53W(1015); cf C. yl. 29. 313* — Exptl results are pre- 
sented. Conclusions: The strength ratio of 15 X 30 
cnu and 5 X 10 cm concrete samples shorn no clianee 
with age but is changed by the water -cement ratio The 
relation between the compression of these simples is Risen 
by C,'-A',' X C., where C/ is the compression of the 
ir> X 30 cm. sample, C. that of the 5 X lOem sampfeand j 
A',' IS a const detd by the water<ement ratio and the 
aggregates OT Comparison of the ^compression of 
concrete and plastic mortar Ilnd 5.57-8 — The eaptl 
results arc presented and show that the effect of the water- 
cement ratio on the compressive strength of both concrete 
and plastic mortar increases with the amt of cement used 
in the mists The max strength of concrete exists at a 
certain water-cement ratio, but that of plastic mortar 
moves toward a slightly higher ratio as the age increases i 
Karl Kammermeyer 

Physicochemical aspects of asphalt pavements Energy 
relations at mterface between asphalt and mineral aggre- 
gate and their measurements Charles Mack tnd 
Eni. Chem 27. 1600-5(1035) —Surfaces and thur 
cfTcrgiw pfay ea importeai ptn m a STstom atphsit 
mineral aggregate. It is shown that hydrophilic solids 
have energy relations at their interfaces with pure liquids 
of the same order as at the interface between water and the * 
same liquids ft is also shown fhaf , with few exceptions, 
the vol of a powder settled m a liquid is proportional to the 
mterfacial tension eif the liquid against water. By apply- 
ing these facts to a study of Q asphalts and 3 aggregates, it 
IS found that the interfaciaf tensions between asphalts and 
solids lary with the type of asphalt and with the type of 
aggregate This knowledge can be used to predict the 
behavior of asphalt pavements under the action of srater s 
Marion C Headmgton 

The diymg of solids. XV The drying of wood, s 
Kameti M Takimoto and Y VraLamt J Soe Chetn 
/nd , /cten 38, Suppl binding 534— y( 1935), cf. C A 
29, 7704^ — Dr^ng expts were carried out on pine, and 
cypress wood with the taporutng surface tangential to the 
tree rings Considerable exptl data are presented for 
drying velocity, total HjO evapd , free HjO content, air 
\elocity and contraction Cypress wood behaves like ^ 
soap, e. g , the const drying period is absent The less 
dense pine wood shows all 3 drying stages like clay and 
paper pulp. Expts were also earned out on pioe wo<^ 
with vaporization taking place from the radial- and cross- 
section. The drying velocities for all 3 sections m the 
const, period were almost equal In the retarded period 
the velocity was greatest perpendicular to the fongiCudinal 
section, medium in the radial and longitudinal direction 7 
and lowest in the direction tangential to the rings The 
contraction decreased in the order tangential to rings, 
radial and longitudinal direction. Karl Kammermeyer 


Cement industry in Poland in 1034 (Kownacki) I9, 
Sizing and sepg. fines from crude materials such as cement 
(U. S pat. 2,020,318) I Colored coating compns [for 
cement] (Fr. pat. 787,787) 19. Heat-exchange app for 
cooling hot granular material such as cement clinker (U. S ® 
pat. 2,024.934) 1. ' 


Cement. I.G Faibemnd A -G. {Karl Dietz and Karl 
Frank, inventors). Ger. 618,749, Sept. 14, 1935 (Cl 22» 

I >. Aadproo! cement or stone is made by mixing water 
gbss to a paste with a substance reacting strongly with the 
alkali or SiOj, such as NaP-BFi, BaO.terephthalyl chloride 
or l>enzoic acid anhydride These substances are powdered 9 
and coated with paraflSn or wax to deby hardening and 
ensure even mixing. 

High silica hydraulic cement. Edward W. Rice (to 
Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co.). U. S. 2,026,004 
p« 31. A mixt. of ground raw cement materials contg’ 
SiOi and hme in about a 5 to 1 ratio is calcined at a temp, of 
aliout &10* or somewhat higher but below the temp, of 
incipient fusion, to acti>ate the silica while calcining the 


lime, the calcined material is mixed with several times its 
wt. of Portland cement clinker, and the mixt. is ground to 
Portland cement fineness Cf C /I. 29, 3131*. 

Articles such as those of cement mixtures having a por- 
otts cellular structure Gustav Adolph and Theodor Poh! 
<toLeichtbaustolT-Ces m b H) U S. 2,024,701, Dec. 
17. Materials capable of effecting the Iibciation of O, 
such as H|Oj and NaOCl. are added in stoichiometrical 
proportions to masses such as cement, sand, water and 
soap miTts Cf C i4 29,4917* 

Siatenng matenal such as raw cement mixes Thorne 
C Lloyd (to Dwight & Lloyd Sintering Co ) U. S 
2,024,176, Dec 17 Vtnely divided matenal such as a 
raw cement mix is prepd (or sintering by mixing with a 
small proportion of oil> material such as a mineial oil and 
with water (insufficient to render the mixt. fluid) and roll- 
ing the mixt to form it into pellets 

Tunnel kiln smtable for burning cement Nicolas 
Kynacoo U S 2.024,048, Dec 10 Structural and 
mcch details of a furnace having a conveyor of the re 
ciprocatory type a portion of which is surfaced with re- 
fractory matenal for receiving and reflecting heat. Cf. 
C A 29 3S03’ 

Botajy-dnim apparatus for treatmg sohds with ^ases as 
in cement kiln operation, etc Mikael \ ogcl-Jorgensen 
(to F L Stnidth & Co.) U & 2,024,453, Dec 17. 
Various structural, meeh and operative details 

Apparatus for lining pipes with cement mortar Gerald 
Itaskins and Siunuel T Farnsworth (to Haskins Patent 
Pipe Linings Ltd.) U S 2,026,470, Dec 31 Various 
deuils of an app of the projectile type 

Mortars or binders containing rubber I G rarJwn- 
ind A -C Fr 787,236, Sept 19, 1035 Mortars or 
binders suitable for mastics, masonry, rough plaster, 
undercoating (or paints and vibration dampers for cars 
are made by treating aq emulsions of rubber, vulcanized 
or not. with powd cements or binders so as to obtain 
mortars which contain basic substances sol. in water nr 
capable of being emulsified and, besides, an excess of 
subsunces slowly sol in water and capable of reacting 
with the alkalies These substances react with one an- 
other so that the basic character of the mortar is neu- 
tralized slowly aod the excess of substances which react 
with the alkalies produce afterward the coagulation or 
hardening of the mortar by sepn. of the acid or in any 
other manner, the water of the mortar being bound in the 
form of gel or m any other form m the final solid product 
Thus, a cement composed of borax 4, p-toluenesulfcin>] 
chloride 12, quartz powder 50 parts is mixed with an emul- 
sion of rubber and powd alkali silicate 20 ports, or borax 
8, NajSiP* 12 and quartz powder 55 parts is mi.t^ with an 
emulsion of rubber and Na silicate 25 parts 

Glaze. N. V. Nederl. Fabnek van Betonemaillc 
'TortoUef Ger 618,781, Sept. 14. 1035 (Cl 806. 
23 04) A cold glaze for concrete, walls, etc , consists of 
cement, soap and a cement-settmg accelerator such as 
Zna, or CaCli 

Concrete. Akt Ges. Hunziker & Cie Zurich Baustof- 
fabrilcn Brugg & Often. Fr. 787,391, Sept. 21. 1935 
Concrete of particularly high resistance and chemically 
insensitive is obtained by adding a material contg. SiOj, 
e g , quartz, to the constituents and afterscard hardening 
under a pressure of steam. Up to 6% of sol. glass may be 
added to the water used. 

Light weight porous concrete. Erik B. Bj'orkman. 
U S 2,026,207, Dec 31. For making preformed con- 
crete of higher compressive strength than 1400 lb. per sq. 
in and a lower d. than about 110 lb. per cu. ft , a stream 
of molten blast-furnace slag is mechanically disintegrated 
into drops which are solidified and cooled without quench- 
ing in water to produce a granulate of hard porous particles 
capable of developing hydraulic activity on the surface, 
water is added to the particles, tbe moist material is con- 
solidated under a pressure in excess of 1500 Jb. per sq in 
to form units such as bncks or hies of the desired shape, the 
pressure on the units is then immediately released, and the 
units are cured 

Cunng concrete. Dozier FiaJey and Wm. R. Crteg 
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do roraffine Cos ) U S 2,021,727, Drc 17. A cover- 
II1S /or use on concrete tiunns cunne cotnpnses a sheet of 
water-absorbent niatcnal such as /tit with a motsturc- 
impervious coatins such as bitimiinous material adheaiscly 
secured to one side and a sheet of paper fiied on the coat* 
me 

Molding concrete Soc Lop Gcr C2I,4-lfl, Nov. 7, 
1935 (Cl 805 1 10) See Prit 307,03% (C A. 23, 
529 '5) 

Grouting srith cbemieall; reacting matenala Lars R. 
Jorgensen U S 2,025,''!%, Dec 31 Loose sand w 
gravel or the like around piles, tower legs, fills or vails, 
itc , IS solidified by successive oddn of Na silicate soln 
nnd of CaCli logcihct with a gcl-forming gas such as COj 
lartous details o! app and c^>eratJon are deserfbed 

Cold laid paring material Joseph II Conzelman (to 
Alabama Asphaliic Limestone Co ) US 2,02G,G14, 
Jan 7 Crushed rock asphalt is treated with a solvent 
for bitumen such as naphtha or gasoline in an atm merely 
sufficient to soften the hard native asphalt In the rock 
asphalt and facilitate the fliizing of this native asphalt 
with the asphalt in the bonding medium, and an aq asphalt 
t-mulsian is added and the materials are agitated lo form a 
homogeneous mut 

Bituminous paving mixture Charles K Forrest (to 
liarber Asphalt Co ) US 2,025,945, Dec 31 Par* 
Heirs of a natural bituminous roek forming on aggregate 
arc mixed with an aq emulsinii of a soft bitumen until the 
Particles are coated with the soft bitumen, and a povd 
hard bitumen Is mixed with the coated aggregate to serve 
•IS a bmder 

Bitummous macadam Augustus C Trnry (to Flinl* 
lote Co ) US 2,020,19%, Dec 31 Clean graded 
Slone having less than 6% of powd limestone elmging to 
and covering its surfaces is mixed with about 5% of an 
nq dispersionorbilumenconlg about 50% of bitumen and 
Kl 3(1% of a liquid such as creosote capable of softening 
the disprnrd liiiiimrn, and the mixing is continued until 
the stone is complctefy coated with the dispersed bitumen 

Paving blocks, bneks, etc I ugen Cans and Wenur 
Gant Austrian 143,32(1, Nov II, 1935 (Cl. SOd) 
Cardboard sheets are impregnated wiih hot linseed oil, 
rlrud, tnated with an ale soln of a riiOIDCIIiO con- 
densation product, and united by compression 

Artificial marble Joseph H. Andreoh Fr 787,251. 


Sept. 19. 1035 I’astes of tinted white or Portland cement 
arc mix^ with stone powder so as to obtain veined blocks 
which may be cut and polished 

Porous building materia] suitable for exposure to sad 
fumes, etc. Karl Schultz (to Gibb-Lcwis Co ). U. S 
3,025,424, Dec. 24. For acid- and alLah-proofing mate- 
rial such as concrete tiles, the material is treated with a 
Mtn. of aniline-IICl of about 15% strength, then snib a 
sola eontg Cu chlonde about 15, HOAc about 5 and 
KClOi about 1 %, and then with a sotn. eontg about IS'^'g 
each KiCftOt and IliSOi 

Forming shingles of asbestos-cement materul. Ed- 
ward J Duezkowski (to Keasbey & Mallison Co ). U.S 
3,023,090, Dec 10 App. and various operative details 
are desenbed. 

Floortng matenal. Herman W. Richter. U. S 2,- 
02G.S94. Jan 7. For laminating sheets of materul such 
as compn flooring, they are preheated and their surfaces 
are treated with an asphalt emuUion and they are pressed 
logelber snthout further heating (the preheating being 
sulficicnt to evap substantially all the water of the 
emulsion so that the sheets are welded together) . 

Multi layer flooring Geo F. Storm. U. S 2,02C,51I, 
Dec. 31. A suhfloor is covered with a layer of perma- 
nently ductile adhesive such as asphalt cnmpn mixed 
mth a lirea peoporttca ol commtaated revd/wtf tTialttr 
such as cork and fibrous matenal and this layer is partully 
cured by exposure to the atm., a layer is tlien applied 
eontg. a smaller proportion of comminuted resilient mate- 
rut together with ductile permanently adhesive, and ma- 
leiul such as wood floonng may be placed over this layer 

Apparatus for coabng and Impregnating strips of lumber 
with a filler composiboa Irvm 1 . Ditunsr (to Cmmar 
Co). U.S 2,02(^,521, Jan. 7. Various structural and 
operative details 

Treating wood for use In cabinet making, etc Mar- 
yorie G Sncllmz U. S. 2,024,257, Pec 17. A smooth 
surface of wood is treated with a selective ivrellmg reagent 
(such as an aq soln eontg IlO.Vc 5% and citric acid 57e) 
lo swell the softer fiber groups more than the harder fiber 
groups, a smooth surface is restored by removing all por- 
tions of (he swollen fiber groups which extend beyood the 
original plane surface and filling the surface fibers with sa 
fodurating matenal such as a aoln of shcUae which peae- 
irates the softer swollen fiber groups more readily than the 
harder groups. 


21-rUl:LS, GAS, TAR AND COKE 


A C riCLtINBK AVp AlOBW U. BUBRY 

The Franx Fischer method (or tj ithetiC gasoline manu- > • practical indusirul process can be developed along lhe*c 
fseture in Germany E PyhiU TekntUmen AiioLiiU- lines A Fapineau-Couture 

fcifi 25, 390-7(1935) —Methods 1 ivc been developed for Practical heat economy K Schiebl Chem. Falni 
removing the S from water gas, nd catalysts that give 1935, 507-10 — A method Is given for calcg. with fair 
yields up to 70% of the thcoretlci have been discovered accuracy the coal and steam consumptions and efficiencies 
I stimatcs show that a factory w h a ycply capacity of planu not equipped with all suitable measuring de- 

2'i,0(i() tons could work cconoml illy, Vi Output vices J. If. Moore 

Ixing gasoline and the rest by-pro ucis E E J. Anthracite, leml-coke and wood charcoal as fuel fw 

The present stage cf the r ator alcohol jiuesbon ^ inotor-trvck gat producer! Ch. Bertbelot. Chtmu ef 

V.Talvitie TikniUtnen Aitakau. 25, 3B.>-/4(1935), tn</iiHri«34, 761M)2(1035).— A discussion of the conditions 

cl C A 29, 2334* —The coiiipul rry use of an alcohol- required to render practical the use of gas producers as a 

gasoline mjxt as a motor furl w uid be a considrrablr sourreofpowrr/ormotortrucks A. rapineau-Couture 

expense without achieving the d( ireU purposes Better products and use of by-products widen outlet cf 

1 L. jukkola anthracite and bituminous coal 11. E. Nold ifin’it 

Transformation of acetylene fnw motor spirit by Ua. gy, 3+-fi(i930) — Coal dust from dedustbg plants 

catalytic bydrogenabon. Comparison of the process with n rinding ready use for pulverized fuel. A mixt. of semi- 

pyrogenic condensation B. Kwal CAimir S’ iii<fB»lrie34, bitummous nut and slack and petroleum toke breeze has 

(73 ii(]935) — Tlie most suitable catalyst for the con- 9 been used tn several New England power plants Coal 
version ol Cillj into liquid hydroeirbons consists of a eontg. lets than 1% ash is being ptepd In England by 

mizt of activated charcoal and CujO Best results were CaCb cleaning. The carbonization of coal in Knowles 

obtained when, dunng condensation of thq CtHt. Ifj was ovens m lU and the production of Disco m Pittsburgh 

added and combined with the liberated C, this addo. of are described briefly Coal has tmn gasified in situ 

III both prevents sepn of C and increases the >icM ol Alden H. Emery 

motor spirit. The tests carried out with addn. of Ilf Classification chart of typical coals of the United 
showed that liy this ineiliod a gotxl Rradi of motor spirit States, showing B. t u per pound on the moist, mineril 

IS olifiinnl vrT> easily, and that u is not tiiipossiide that matter free batls, plotted against fixed carbon on the dry. 
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mineral-matter-free baals A C Ficldner, W. A. S«l>«g 
and W, II Fredenc. Bur. Mines, Repi oj Inuttiiaitons 
No. 3296, 22 pp (1035).— The fixed C (dry and free from 
mineral matter) o/316 typical Am. coals is plotted asainst 
iheir B. t u. (moist and free from mineral matter) 
WTicn used m conjunction with the proposed A S T M 
specifications for classification of coal by rank, shown 
tabularly, the chart enables the rapid detn of rank of 
typical Amencan coals Alden 11 Emery 

Alteration of coal seams m the vicmlty of igneous In- 
trusions, nndassociatedproblems HenryDnggs rronr 
!nsl Mimni Engrr 90, 114 18(1035), cf C A 29, 
70i4i— Discussion Alden H Emery 

Study of Roumanian coals by thermal fractionation of 
the gaseous products of pyrogenaton Jean Rndie 
Am 10, S!s9-021(1935). cf C A 

29, 3493' — The method of Lebcau (C A 28, 3215') 
was applied to 10 Roumanian coals Tlie yields of 
volatile products at various temps , microscopic examn 
and the action of solsents lead to the conclusion that 6 
of the samples arc lignites, 3 bituminous coals and 1 n 
peranthracite G Cabngaert 

Coal from the Saar region W Gollmcr Cnr u. 11 ar- 
setjatk 78, 017-22(1935) —There appears to he a general 
belief In Germany that the Saar coals give a poorer cole 
than Ruhr coals Coke produced from this coal alone, 
without grinding, has porous structure, due to the high 
volatile matter content of this Coal, leading to a higher 
reactiwiy but a somewhat lower coLe strength The 
Increase in gas and by-product yield together with im- 
provement m coke qualities justifies the gtmdmg and 
mixing of Saar coal before carbonization Mat with low- 
temp coke or other coals gives an excellent coke 

R W Ryan 

The grading and classification of coal. 17 Eustace 
Mitton and D T Davies Trent Inti .IJteiRf Eager 
90, 3-8, 45-61(1033), cf C A 29. 7044'— The 
breakage of coal in mming and handling and crushing for 
marketing are discussed Alden t[ Emery 

Coal's sew industry— the production of oil P. S 
Smnait. Cos J 212, 711 12(1035).— Hydrogenation is 
discussed P J. Wilson, Jr. 

The new preparation plant at the Rising Sun Colliery 
of the Wallsend k Rebburn Coal Co , Ltd. Kenelm C 
Appleyard. r«»ir Inst Mining Rngrt 90, 37-61 
(1935).— The plant, consisting of the foUovnng, 1$ de- 
scribed: dry cleaning, wet washing, de-dustlng, Sotation 
of dust, filtration, thermal dry-ing, water clarification, 
blending and mixing and dry and wet screening. 

Alden H Emery 

Modemixaboii of caal-preparahon plants continues, 
without stnkicg innoTsticins Henry F Hebley. Mtni/tt 
Met. 17, 36-7(1030) Alden H Emery 

Measurement of the expansion of eoaf daring carboniza- 
tion. V. J. Altien Am Cat J. 143 , No 6, 43(1935), 
cf. C. A. 29, 7614'— A unidirectional coal-expansion 
testis described. Joseph 11 Wdls 

The development of coal hydrogenation by Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. Kenneth Gordon. Cat J 
212, 722-6; CMierY Cuardtan J5f, 0S5-8; Pdroltum 
riwt 34,547-68(1935).— Historical. P.J. Wilson, Jr 
The complete solution of the fundamental matter of a 
coal In benzene A. GiUet and A. Pirlot. Bull see 
rAim. Belg. 44 , 604-12(1035).— At high pressures and 
temps complete soln. Is attamed. R. E. DeRlgbt 
Fusaln content of coal dust from an lUmojs dedusting 
plant. Gilbert Thiessen. Am. Inst Mining Met. Enps. 
Tech. Pub No. 664, 12 pp.(1030).— Because of its ftlAle 
naturt, fusam is coned in the fine coal dust. Tho very 
fine dust, —200 mesh, produced during the prepn.ofcoal, 
IS composed mainly of fusain The coking properties of 
ine fine sues of III coals may be improv ed by dedusting. 
The P content of the coal is reduced at the same tunc 
Alden H. Emery 

«e pneumatic dedusting of coal S. R. Bemsford 
and R. H. Allen Trans Inst. Mining Entrs. 90. 13.S-t 
Mn-60(19-V5); cf C A. 29, 82.8.V— Discussion 

Alden H Fmery 


1 The response of coal-cleaning practice to the demands 
of modem mining Geo Raw and F. F. Ridley. Trans 
Inst. Mining Engrs 90, 9-37, 45-01(1935) — 

The main factors controlling the type of treatment are 
(I) range of sues and ash content of each, (2) free moisture, 
and (3) the proportions, ash contents and sp. gr. of the 
constituent portions of coal and impunues. Different 
methods of wet washmg, dry cleaning and float-and-sink 
sepn. ore described Alden H Emery 

* The auto-igmtion process in coal W Bielenberg 
Angeie Chem 48,770-81(1935) — A parallehsm between 
certain properties of a coal and its auto-igmtion behavior 
does not exist, although several factors, such as bnttleness, 
pynte contest, catalytic action of mineral constituents, 
etc , may exert contributing influences The auto-igmtion 
depends upon the easy oxidation of the coal at ordinary 
temps and the occurrence of heat storage dependmg upon 

J the reaction velocity. The dissipation of the heat of re- 
action may be very slow as the thermal cond of coal is 
very low, i c , about 0 3 for lignite The app of Denn- 
stedt (see C A 3, 1453) was used for the detn. of the 
autoxidation-time curves of coals The mtervals to the 
Ignition pomt increase greatfy with decreasing initial lest 
temp , and the shape of the curve becomes increasingly 
flatter at the front end If the initial temp, is sufficiently 
low, the Ignition temp may not be reached at all, as all 
4 of the oiiduable substance may have been used up before 
the temp of the coal reaches the ignition point. Auto- 
Ignition tests artificially accelerated by higher temps are 
not reliable Only such spots m coal piles will show auto- 
ignition, where the heat insulation is excellent and Ot 
has access Autoxidatioo curves and six references arc 
given Karl Kammermeyer 

Beat conductance of a layer (of coal) P T Koles- 
, mkov Pedsemnoya Cosi/ikolstya VgleJ J93S, No. 2, 

* 0-11 —.Actual measurements of beat conductance were 

carried out in various pans of an underground coal block 
undergoing gasification The problem was complicated 
by the presence of cracks in the block through which gases 
circulated The heat cond was found to be 0 12-^ 15 
cals per sq m per hr S L Madorsky 

Steaming in horizontal retorts G L Braidwood, Cos 
J. 212, 701-10(1935), Cos World 103. 567-75— The 
0 tesults at Beckton are described In a I2-hr carbonizing 
period with 3>hr. steaming, the steam consumed amounted 
to 11.2% by weight of the coal carbonized, and the dc- 
compn. efficiency was 27 C% An increase of 7 2 therms 
per ton of coal of 4S0 B. t u was secured The extra 
fuel consumption was between 220 and 620 lb per ton of 
coal carbonized. With a lO-hr. carbonizing period and 
2-hr. steaming only 16 3% decompn was secured The 
type of charging machine has probably the greatest in- 
^ fluence on the conditions favorable to good results. The 
charges should be unfform and tapered at the gas end The 
H|S content of the steamed gas was increased The work 
indicated that the cost per therm of unpunfied gas, after 
deducting the credits for coke uod b>-products, was 
increased hy 0.3 d The experiences at other plants, 
described in the discussion, did not agree with the Beckton 
results because of differences in the conditions 
g P J. WTlsoa, Jr. 

Coal losses due to underground fires at Kuzbas. K. N. 
Shchepot'ev. Podsemnaya Gasifikatziya Uglel 1935, 
No 2, 11-14 — Because of spontaneous combustion m 
the mines o! easily combustible coal, losses amount to 
50% of the amt produced To avoid these losses under- 
ground gasification of the coal is recommended. 

S L Madorsky 

Electro hydrogeoatio& of coal under conditions of under- 
9 groond gasification. V. V. Filatov Podeemnaya Ca-t- 
Jibaztya Vgtel 1935, No. 2, 22-S— A discussion of Ber- 
gius method. Involving production of JJ and hj drogena tion 
of coal, under conditions of underground operation 
_ . S L hfadorsky 

Heat and gas calculations imderlying the project of 
underground gasification (of coal) V. V I’omeranlzev 
N. I. Sazonov and S N SuIrkHn Podzemnaja Cast', 
fikatsi'to llglfi 1935, No 1, 9-1.5— A discussion of gas 
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movements, best losses and gas compn involved tn tinder- 1 
ground gasification of coal S L Madoi^y 

Further experuaenfs on underground gaslficatioa td 
Moscow coals P T Kolesnikov P«Jsew»a>’a Gan- 
ftkaiztya Uglei 1935, No 1, 15-20 — Moscow coats sre 
low-grade, they contain 30-34 moisture, 25-30 ash and 
36-45% eombusiibles Bxpts were carried oat on under- 
ground gasification of the Kruptos’sk deposit, lying about 
20 m deep, by blowing air for combustion through borings . 
into a body of coal embracing about 350 tons, and coUectiug 
the coal gas from another series of bonngs S L M. 

Results of the thud experiment (on usdergtuuad 
gasification) of Moscow District coals P T Kolesnikov 
Podzemnaya Cazifikalziya VgUl 1935, No 4, 29-34 — 
Gasification was carried out on an unbroken block of coal 
The gas obtained was nonumform in compn and bad an 
av beat value of I00() Cals per eu m S L M 

Experiment on undergrouad gasification o( coal In the i 
Lenm-Kuznetrk District (Kuzbas ) Pctravichev. Pod 
lemnaja Gatifikatt\ya UgUl 1935, No 1, 31-5 —The 
compn of the coal is C 79 12, K 5 94, O 12 2R. N 2 38. 

S 0 28 and volatile matter 43 02% The wt ol the block 
subjected to treatment was approx ISOO tons After the 
fire was started underground, air was blown into the coal 
through drifts The chem reactions taking place to the 
gasification are discussed in the light of the compo of the . 
resulting gas S L Madorsky 

Method of underground gasification of coal by means «( 
pit holes S I Buyalov PodtemKoyo Gctifikaltiya 
UgUl 1935, No 2. 2-9 S L- Madoisky 

Fundamentals involved m the projecting of underground 
gasification of coal P M Ivanov Podzemnoro Cou- 
ftkoiztya VgM 1935, No 2, 18-20— A diseusiion 

S L Madofsky 

Eeonosue basts for underground gasification of coal $ 
by the Zhuravlev method T V Oveehnikov Pod- 
rewiMjo Cttstfikalitya UgM 1935. No 2, 20-2— Tlie 
Zhuravlev method consists in duplicating m underground 
gasificatus the ordinary gas<geaerator method The air 
or steam is blown from underneath the eoal block, through 
holes lU the block, and the resulting gas Is forced to the 
surface through shafts In one expt in the Chelyatnnsk 
coal deposit the gas produced by this method had the , 
following compn CO> 9 01, CO 22 05. Cll. 2 49. C,lli * 
1)35, Hi 1816, H,S 0 17. N, 47 00 and NH. 0 18%, 
heat valueoftbe gasis 1420 Cals percu m Theyieldof 
dry gas IS 2 cu m per kg of coal S L hfadorsky 
Economfes of underground gasification of coals T V 
Oveehnikov Fodzentnaya Cazifikalziya VgM 1935, No 
4, 34-9 S L. Madorsty 

Second senes of expenments on underground gasifica- 
tion of coal at Kuzbas B F Gnndlcr Podzeniiiojo 7 
Cazifikaiixya Uglti 1935, No 4, 3-d — The experience 
gained in a previous test on underground gasifoation ©4 
coal (C A 29, 6728' *), which lasted forO months, served 
as a basAs tos aoMher \eo\ The diffieultxes tneowoSestd 
m the first test, particularly in regard to uniJormity id the 
gas produced, were eliminated here Compn of the gas 
averaged CCh 11 10, CO 12 80, methane and unsatd 
hydrocarbons ISO, II, 1725, H,S 0 30. N, 55 55 and 
HiO 1 20% It had a beat value of 1035 Cals pereu m ® 
S L Madorsfcy 

Calculation of heat losses in underground gasification 
of coal P V Melent'ev Podztmnaya (7<ixidhift>ya 
Vihl 193S. No 4, 7-12 S L. Madorsky 

Underground gasification of coal by means of double 
pit boles S I Buyalov Poizz-m-naja Caztfikaiitya 
VgUi 1935, No 4. 14-21 —A discussion. S D M 
Results of expenments (on underground gaslficaboa of u 
coal) at Krotov shaft P A ManuVyan Podzzmnaya 
Cazifikalziya VgU\ 1935, No 4, 22 8 —A discussion ol 
causes underlying the failure of these espts S L AI. 

First generator gas under conditions of underground 
gasification (of coal) P. T Kolesnikov. Podzemnaya 
Cazifikalziya UgUl 1935, No 4, 39-41 — Gasification was 
Mrried out on low-grade coal contg 34 57 moisture and 
28 26% ash The resulting gas contained &-13% OO, 


5-0% II, and approx 0 2% CH, It bad a heal value of 
about 1000 Cals S L. Madorsky 

The development of future possibilities of gas as an 
industrial fuel Joseph E. SVIiite, Car J 212, 642-6, 
712-13{J935>. Gas World 103. No 2681, Ind. CasSufipl 
113-19 — Applications of gas in the ferrous and nonferrous 
metal industries P J Wilson, Jr 

The place Of gas in German energy supply, t, Winkler. 
Gas u Wasserfach 78, 845-8, 87G-8iJ(1935) —A discussion 
of competition of gas with electricity and with solid fuels 
A gal of higher heating value than the present 430- 
450 B. t. u gas IS advocated, as ofTenng a lower usut cost 
Low-temp distn is advocated so as to produce larger 
vPis of iicjuid fuel, and a gas of higher healing value, which 
may be scrubbed to remove heavy liydrocar^na. Motor- 
fuel synthesis from maoufd gas by the Fischer process is 
also advocated, and attention called to yield of gas of 
higher heating value from this process m addn to motor 
fuel R. W. Ryan 

Advances in dry-gas punfication A Rettenmaier 
Gat « U<i«er/aeA 78, StS 9(1935) — For regeneration of 
fouled gas-purifyicig matcnal, a tower purifier contg the 
fouled maimal is isolated from the system and gas contg 
a tegubted amt of O ttcuculated throusb the tower and 
a water -coified condenser to absorb the heat of reaction 
and prevent the regeneralion temp exceeding 40*. The 
Ocontmt of the recirculated gas is measured and controlled 
by «n O recorder At first the O content is kept low, but 
■sgraduallyincreasedtoapprox 5%. Thisprocessapprox. 
doubles the purifier capaei ty This principle was originally 
suggested m 1907 by Doherty (U. S pat 843,624, C. A 
t, 018) but did not find general application because of 
the absence of a suitable O recorder-controller to ensure 
safe and automatic control. R W Ryan 

Gas-dehydrahos txpanente tn Eeglasd O. W. 
Anderson Cos « Woftrfiath 78, 828-11(1936).— The 
experience of the Gas Light and Coke Co of London vnin 
gas debydraiion by means ol CaCl, solns. is reviewed 
At first, rotary brush washers were used for contacting 
gas with the soln , but static multifilm washers are now 
used forUtgt plant s and tower scrubbers for smaller plants, 
resulting in lower costs Total operating charges, uclud- 
ing capital charges, vary from about 0 124 per M cu ft 
for a plant treating l(X),000,OOfl cu ft of gas per day 
eo 0 It for a plant treating only l.OCKJ.OOO cu. It of gas 
per day In most casts the dehydration plant is at holder 
inlet, Becttcn being the most important exception The 
gas-pressiue drop through the dehydration plant was 1 to 
3 w (water) Oil films are used iii water-sealed holders 
so that the dew point of gas stored in these holders in- 
creased only about 1* to 1 5* in winter end 2’ to 3* in sum- 
mer, although very much higher increases were noted m 
those holders provided with wooden framing for support- 
ing the holder crown A special petroleum distillate eras 
used for filming, and this is said to be better than gas ^ 
Dehydration causes a loss of 'Zs to 1% of the gas vol, 
but the Oas Referees allow (he actual dew point of the 
gas as distributed to be taken into account in calcg the 
heating value of the gas Only 2 trucks are now requuM 
to collect condensate from the 33,000 drips on about 53w 
miles of distribution system, as compared with 10 used 
before dehydration. Only a very slight increase in un- 
accounted for gas was noted The no of meter change* 
bas greatly decreased, as have stoppages of services. Re- 
cently gnm bas appeared in both dehydrated and unde- 
hydrated gas-disiribuiion systems, and a marked inertas* 
in no of stoppages has been noted, but no direct cormw- 
lion between gas dehydration and gum formation could be 
established R. W Ryan 

Electnc current from gas Gustav Josse Cas « 
If'orrer/aci 78, 88-5-91, 903-9(1035) —A discussion of tM 
nse of gas for generating elec power in decentralize 
plants A suggestion is made that gas be generated 
outside of a city and supplied to a series of plant* wiinin 
the city When steam plants are considered, the use of 
gas shows the highest increase m efficiency with tbe^der 
type of boilers and a much lower increase with modem 
boilers Gas offers special advantages for small boilers, 
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hrraiicf of its ercatef flexibility and lower labor costs. ■* was for a few days 6 to 8 parts per million cu. ft. of gas- 
For large boiler plants, the gas must be very low m price 

or used for special purposes, such as peak loads or reserve tertenal a«ion; actually rte NO 

equipment. Vanous types of gas burners are discussed ^twially by addn of J-.o PhOH to the g« and Wc 

Md fflustrated. The use of gas engines of several types PbOH stopped it altogether Use of CHiO in the gw sras 
is also discussed Such engines find applirations m areas somewhat less eff«tive B. ^ C >an der Hoeven 

where cheap coke-oven gas IS available R.WRyan Vapor-p^se gum W F pome Gar /. 212, 905-0 

Testing die tightness of high-pressure gas lines P (1935) — The N in a samplejif vapor-pha«e gum 
Eduard Quintes Cara Tlarrer/acA 78, 909-10(1935) — 

A compressed gas cylinder is buned at the same depth as 
the gas line and both the cylinder and the hne are brought 
to some such pressure as 20 atm. A differential manom- 
eter between the cylinder and line then permits detn of 
any large leaks m the line Small leaks can be evaluated 
by releasing sufficient gas from the cyhnder so as to equal- 
ire the manometer reading and measuring this gas vol 
m a gas buret, this information serves for the calcn of 
the exact amt of leak R ^ Ryan 

Economic and hygiemc aspects of heatmg with gas E 
Vogel Cat u lUsser/ath 78. 922-9(1935) —Special 
advantages m the use of gas for heat are the ease with 
which It may be regulated and the proper temp main- 
tained, the ease of using sep space heaters m each room, 
the possibility of supplying gas for other household pur- 
poses at a lower rate and cleanhness m use, etc The — ----- - - , 

danger of poisoning by gas is no greater than with solid H]S04 plant It is possible to reduce the H*S content Ot 
fuels as suitable safety devices can be used wi^jas^t not * the gas to aput 85 grams pa IM eu ft , «>mplete re- 


pres- 

ent as NH«C1 and as the NTfi salt of an org acid. The 
reactioR of the gum with resorcinol and HtSO« indicates the 
presence of the o-CtH«(C— )j grouping Conclusion: 
The gum is similar in formation and constitution to th* 
ordinary coumarone-indene resm. P. J Wilson, Jr 
Conversion of hydrogen sulfide from coal gas mto con- 
centrated snlfunc acid Hoelrer Cas u llassfr/acA 78. 
894-5(1035) — An esptl. plant, scrubbing about 260,00<» 
cu ft of gas daily, has been usrf for the direct removal of 
3 IliS from gas, by means of NHj hquor. The NH4 sulfide 
and carbonate formed in this way are decompd. in aO 
eliminator at into COi and H<S as well as an NIl> 
soln , the latter being returned to the scrubber. The acid 
gases from the eliminator, contg about 14% HjS, 32% 
COt, 6% NH» and 49% HjO, are cooled to remove am- 
monia. wasbed with HiSOa, and the resulting mixt. of 
about 30% H»S and 70% COi is sent to the contact 


with solid fuels R W Ryan 

Gas-cleaning and sludge-recovery system Fred WiUe 
and Albert Mohr, Jr Blast Furnace & Steel Plant 23, 
529-32(1935).— Hot HiO is more efficient than cold HjO 
for washmg gas This mcieased efficiency is related to the 
smaller sue of the atomued HjO particle resulting from 
the combmed effect of decreased viscosity and decreased 


moval of HjS wc^d be unprofitable, and the 70% removal 
appreciably bghteus the load on the dry purifiers. 

R W Ryan 

Simple methods of determimcg olefins and paraffins in 
coking gas and its ethylene fraction P K. SakmiP> 
7. 487-93(1935); cf C -4 29, 321*, 3262* 
6732* —Full deuils are given for the analysts of mixts. oi 


Euriace tension with increased temp A gas<ieamng and $ CH4 and CtHi, and CiHi, CM4, CiHi and CiHi; 


sludge-recovery system usmg hot H|0 and settling cones 
designed to clean 80,000 cu ft of gas per mm is described 
The H|0 consumption is less than 22 gal per 1000 cu ft 
of gas. The waste HtO has less than 10 grams per gal of 
suspended sohds The cleaned gas bas less than 0 015 
gram of dust and less than I 0 gram of moisture per cu 
ft, F. G. Noms 

Gas-works lubrication. A J. Walker. Cat J. 212, 
009-11(1935) P J, TVilson, Jr. 


DcTelapnents In gas-making process for peak loads 
LeonJ.WiUien. Am CasJ 1«, No. 5, 23-4, 74(1935) — 
Substitute gases are used to augment the supply of coat or 
natural gas. Joseph K. W'ells 

Smgte-stage coke-oven gas exhausters, gas boosters 
and air blowers. W. Vincent Treehf Car IVorli 103, 
544-8(1935).— A description, including the operatmg 
instructions, of a typical gas-exhauster mstaOation. 

P. J Wilson. Jr. 

Thermostatic water quantity regulation mtb gas 
water heaters Walter Brummerhoff Cas u IVasser- 
fack 78. 932(1935) — A descnption of a ihermostaiically 
controlled combination device for shutting off gas m case 
of water-supply failure and for regulating water flow This 
regulator permits conservation of heat in water supplied 
to a heater, an exact control of the temp of the water from 
the heater, elimination of heat waste due to slow initial e 


C,ir« and C.H., C|H|, CiH« and C4H1; and C«H|. CiHi. 
C4H4, CHi, CiHt and C|Hi The procedures are based on 
the methods previously described Cbas. Blanc 

The synthesis of hgmd hydrocarbons from nahiral gas. 
ni-IV. Theoretical discussion of the pyrolysis of metnaae 
and of the formabon of acetylene from methane. Kyuhei 
Eobayashi, EenMcbi Yamamoto, Heishichi Ishikawn 
and Sukenaga Hinonishi J. Sae Chem. Ind., Japan 3$, 
6 Suppl bmdmg 550-5(1935); cf. C. A 29, 1959*.— Tbe 


of water heating and automatic starting and stopping 
of the heating device accordmg to tbe temp of the pre- 
heated water supplied to the heater. R. W. Ryan 
Gum deposits from illuimnating gas B Th Tiabbes 
Chem. n eekblad 32, 521-6(1935). — A review of the forma- 
tion of bquid and vapor-phase gums. NO was detd m 
city gas by the Guyer and Weber method (C A. 28. 

8S0‘); NO was ondired by HtSO<-Klilu04 Cowl re- 

^Its were obtamed on NO removal by dry boxes at tbe ’ ovw pimtn sorn'**depends 
Groningen gas works. The removal was more satisfactory the picnc acid; P, X Nj 
at low temp, (winter) than at high temp. Fresh bog ore — — • • 

frequently gives off NO to gas (or to CO.), not to air or 
to Nj. Samples of ore from different origins showed this 
to a different extent but addn. of 10% active ore 
to 90% of an inactive species caused a NO yield many 
fisher than that expected from the active ore alone. 

The NO yield from 4 parts bog ore -h 1 part Lux mass 


theoreticat discussion 1$ based upon a cofirdination of the 
published work. ExpU. work was earned out b the range 
of 800-1300* aod with a CH4 content of the raw gas of 
68 9, 46 3 and 39 8%. Tbe decompn. of CH4 is acceler- 
ated at higher temps with ao mcrease of the H» and C|H» 
content in the exhaust gas. A considerable quantity of 
CjHi is formed between 1100* and 1200*, but it dimimshcs 
.J lapidly at higher temp. The effect of different heatipg 
times between 0 05 and 0.16 sec. is very sm^. With 
39.8% CH,, at 1300* and 0 15 sec , the max amt. of 
CjHi produced is 17 4% based on the total CH4 and 26 4% 
based on the reacted CH4, while 7 2% of CH4 charged to 
CtH4 givmg a total conversion of 37 3% based on tbe 
reacted CH. Conclusion : CjHi formation frorn CH4 wiH 
be more efficient above 1300“ Exptl. data are presented. 
« K.K. 

Determination of naphthalene. H A. J. Pieters and 


Penners. Cktm Weekblad 32, 566-8(1935).— Naph- 
thalene picrate at 20“ is not noticeably sol. ra picric acid 
sob regardless of the conen of the latter as long as it <s 
above 0 148%, the strength coirespondmg to the amt. of 
free picnc acid m equil with solid naphthalene picrate. 
The conens tested ran up to 0 4%; the filtered sob 
was titrated with 0 02 fV alkali and cresol red-bromothymol 
blue mixed indicator. The vapor pressure of CitHi 
*■ the temp, and conen. of 
_ . . . 6 « /(/). For accurate 

CuH« work the sole, should be cooled to 4*. Benzene 
picrate ppts only at C4H4 conens of more than 140 g 
per cu. ra. air This benzene conen. is well ^yond that 
present m coke-oven gas B. J. C. van der Hoeven 
Ammonia recovery at Nantes. C. Cooper, Gas J. 
212, 844-^(1^5) — The vertical chamber oven pbnt i 


operated with continuous steambg, the admission of 
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steam being 4% by wt. of the coal The gas is cooled m 
the first stage of the pntnary condenser to 70®, and the 
condensate is either used in the NH> scrubbers or dis- 
carded The condensate from the remaining condenser 
compartments is continuously recirculated by spraying 
into the hot gas from the retorts The NHj scmbbCR 
consist of a Livesey washer and a 12-eonipartment Multi- 
film washer, m senes, both operated at a temp of 15* 
They deliver a liquor contg SO g per 1 NHj, which repre- 
sents "0 to T5% of the NHj in the gas Trom 4 to 5 grains 
of NHi per 100 cu ft of gas goes on to the punfiers 

P J U dson. Jr. 

Catalytic hydrogenation of phenolic oil of low-tem- 
perature tar m Effect of catalysts. ShingoAndo J 
Soc Ckem Ind , Japan 38, Svipjil binding MT-OflOSS), 
cf C ^ 29,912* — One hundred f of sample ^ and 5 g 
of catalyst were heated with 4 46% by wt. of Hf for I hr 
m a 0 6-1 shakmg autoclave at 470° and with an initial 
Hi pressure of 100 atm at 0* In all ezpts the liquid- 
product fractions boiling below 170° were colorless and 
volatile with gasolme odor The distillates between 170° 
and 300° were colorless or yellow Twenty-one catalysis 
were tested The yield of gasolme fraction was highest 
with a Jfo catalyst (MoOi’) followrf by SnOt, ZnClt. 
NiO and CoCh, while some metallic oxides were almost 
inactive PhenoLc oils contamed in the 170-220* frac- 
tions were those formed by dealkylation of higher phenols, 
but no catalyst was observed which accelerated this 
reaction m a specific manner The unconverted phenolic 
oil, sepd from the products, was found to be desutfurued 
to a remarkable extent, especially with Mo cotnpds , 
XiO, PeiOi and CoS, and this oil is considered suitable for 
the manuf of rinfAefie rninr, etc ExpU. re^ts are 
presented Karl Kainmermeyer 

Hydrogeoatioo of high-temperature tar and tar distil- . 
lates C M. Cawley Get J 212, 571-2(1935): Get 
World 103, 531-2 —The amenability of tar to hydro- 
genation decreases with increasing temp of carbotmauon 
Thus the economics of the hydrogenation of coke oven 
and honzontal retort tars should be carefully considered 
before treatment IS undertaken P j Wilson, Jr 

Does hydrogenatioa pay? F G Laupichler. Cat J 
212, 727-9(1935) —The mm production costs for the 
hydrogenation of tar to motor fuel are estd at 8 07 d ' 
per gal (Impenal), an av yield of 85% is assumed 
The plant cost exclusive of gas plant and au^anes de- 
creases from £3000 to £2500 per ton of tar hydrogenated 
with increase m the capacity Under present conditions 
only the protective methods of the European governments 
keep hydrogenation alive P. J. Wilson, Jr 

Coke oven manager’s association Inaugural adless 
N L. Tyler. Gor World 103, No. 2679, Coking Sect. 
116-18(1935) — T discusses the disposal of the products 
from by product coke ovens. P. J Wilson, Jr. 

The future of coke-oven development with special refer- 
ence to coke markebng O E Foxwell and W. L 
'Boe.-a Gis World WJ, No 26T9, Cokviig See\ \\9-26 
(1935) — The by-product coking mdustry is faced with 
the impossibility of expansion in the blast-furnace industry 
The domestic coke market is the obvious outlet 

P J Wilson, Jr 

The marketing of coke. Domestic coke boilers for smalt 
mstallations F M H Taylor. Gas J 212, 906-8 
(1935) — The equipment is described p. J W' , Jr 

Determination of volatile matter in coke A P Shak- 
hno and M D Zhukovskaya Zavodskeya Lab 4 , 
874-7(1935) —A comparative study of proposed method 
for the detn of volatile matter m coke with the use of 
European and American elec and gas furnaces produced 
unsatisfactory results because of the excessive oxidaticm 
of coke In all cases better results were obtamed by beat- 
ing a sample in an atm of pure Ni The best resnhs 
were obtamed by heating a sample m a Pt cruable with 
an ale burner for 15 mm by conducting pure N« directly 
mto the crucible By this procedure the oxidation was 
reduced from 0 79-1 13% to 0 16-0 48%. Chas Blanc 


Use of Zn alloys for gas pipes (Cazaud, Petot) 9. 


Qianging to gas fuel improves Columbia tool steels 
(Foster) 9 Rotary-drum app for filtering and dewater- 
ing slimes such as those from coal (U. S pat. 2,0^.333) 
1 Exhaust steam condenser (U. S pat. 2,025,043) 1 
Plastic masses [from coal like fuel) (Ger pat 618,566) 
13 Sepg matenals such as coal and stone (U. S pat 
2£e6,343) 1 


Fuel Charles Michel Fr 787,222, Sept 19, 1935 
A radioactive matenaf in soln. or the gaseous state is 
incorporated m fuels to intensify the phenomenon of 
ionization of the explosive mlxt before and dunng burning 

Stabilizing fuels Soc d'^tudes & realisation due 
Ereal Fr 787,470, Sept 23, 1935 Hydrocarbons contg 
dl- and poly-olefins are pushed and (or) stabilized by 
adding an aromatic compd contg m its mol one or more 
SOiH groups so as to transform the di- and poly-olefins 
mto resins and sepg the resms The compds used in- 
clude benzene-, ^-toluene- and a- and ^-capbthalene- 
sulfonic acids and they may be used m ale soln The 
free or combmed S 1 $ also remoied by the treatment Fr 
787,471 Aliphatic compds contg SO»H, e g , methyl- 
aud cibyl-sulfunc acids are used Fr 787,472 App is 
desenbed for heating the hydrocarbons with the reagent 
continuously in countercurrent and distg 

Motor fuel Piero Buti. Fr. 786,336, Aug 31, 1935 
The fuel is composed of a homogeneous mixt. of EtOH 
(56-70) and a hydrocarbon distillate, the b -p range of 
which 1 $ about 76-100* (22-42 parts). 'The mixt. is 
stabilized by benzene up to 8 parts The BtOH may be 
replaced partly or completely by MeOH with or without a 
certain proportion of iso-PrOH or iso-BuOH 

Motor fuel Aldo Giusta and Paul Letouneur Fr 
787,590, Sept. 25, 1935 The turbidity of fuels contg 
gasoline and EtOH caused by the fact that the EtOH is 
never aubyd or does not remain anbyd is produced at 
a lower temp , e g , below the tenp of use of the 
fuel by the addn of a 3rd substance which is sol m 
gasoline, EtOH and water Examples are pipendine 
0 68, eyxJohexano) 0 7, complex phenols 0 94, cyclohexanol 
and PbNHt 0 95, pure PbOH 0 95, brazylamine 0 95. 
iso-PrOH I 07, benzyl ale 1 48, AeOEt 2 15, paralde- 
hyde 2.3, ethyl ether 5 9, HCOOEt 2 9, acetone 58 and 
CiH. 10 6% Any of these will lower the turbidity pi 
of a fuel contg gasolme 100 and ale 6 5 vols from 19 to 
9* 

Refining hydrocarbons for motor fuels N V. de 
Bataafsebe Petredeum Maatschappij Fr. 787,565, Sept 
25, 1935 Motor fuels contg a high proportion of iinsatd. 
or aromatic components are prepd by bringing crude 
hydrocarbons into contact in a conUnuous manner, m the 
vapor phase and m the absence of HiSO«, with a sulfonic 
aad of a simple hydrocarbon, substituted or not by haliv 
gen. in soln or suspension m an mert org medium hqmd 
at the temp operation, the vapors of the hydrocarbons 
bang constantly mixed with steam during the refining 
The conen of the suUomc acid (benzenesulfomc acid) 
m the org solvent (a lubneatmg oil] is at most 10 and 
preferably below 5%, and the refining temp is high 
. enough to avoid intense hydration of the sulfonic acid 

Fuel briquets Arthur A Roberts U S 2,025,77^ 
Dec 31. A mixt of powd. fuel such as powd coal and 
a binder such as cement, bitumen, etc , is formed mto 
bnquets which are bakrf to decompose smoke-produemg 
substances in the superficial portion of the bnquets and 
the evolved vapors are passed through fresh solid carbona- 
ceous fuel and condensed is the latter pnor to its use m 
bnquet manuf U. S 2,025,777 relates to a process in 
' which a combustion-conlrolUiig agent such as HiBOi or 
NaCI IS dissolved in water and an emulsioa prepd. from 
this soln and bitumen, with starch as an emulsifier, is 
used for wetting a mixt. of powd fuel such as coal, saw- 
dust, peat or hgmte and hydraulic cement for makmg 
Inquets (details and specified proportions of materials 
used bang given) 

Formmg bnquets of finely divided fuels Eugene 
Ratiiai (to Distillation a basse temperature et auto- 
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ajslcoeratioa des conibitstibl«) 

Dec. SI. App. and pperaiiTC details are described. 

Low-tetaperatme carbcairatloa. Allred J. A Herans 
Ger. 621^^, Xov. 6, 1P55 (Cl lOo. 29). Fmely snb- 
drvidrf fnd is conveyed on a band ihroush a dosed 
chamber in which it is heated suEaestly to yield a pastv 
prodcct. This product is coarsely jrasulated bdcce it 
leai-es the chamber The pranubr product may be bn- 
queted without addn of a bmdias acent App is de- 
scribed. . 

Electrical apparatus for lestas the completeness of 
eombustioa cf engine fuels, etc Clarke C Minter 
U S. 2,025,121, Dec 24 Vanous structural, elec and 
operative details 

Ccobustien-control system for induced draft furnaces 
such as those bcmmg coal Albert G Blodpett (to lUlev 
Stoker Ccip). b S 2.02C.159, Dec 31 Vanous 


S. 2,(CG,439, t Sept. 17. 1935 (Cl. 105. 9 O?) A devT» for obtaiaics the 
■ ■ bguite dust is de«CTibed. 

Ftanace with rctabng hearth for caiboninsg hgnifes, 
etc Louis (Manser, tr. TS6,40S, Sept. 3, 1935 

Horuontal chamber furnace for coke and gas. ^m- 
paciue gfcerale de construction de foirrv Fr. TS6,C^5, 
Aug 24, 1933 

Steam generator and ccmpensatmg superheater. 
Charles Vt Gerdon (to Superheater Co > U. S. 2,02i;,- 
12t>, Dec 31 Vanous structural details 
Catalytic deodeniatca cf eihaust gases from Diesel 
engines WUhelm Wearel (to I G. Farbecmd A -G ) 
V S 2.023,140, Dec 24 The ga^cs, while stCl hot, am 
brought mto contact with a catalvst con:pn»ing Cu 
r angani'e 

Combustible gas substantially free from nitrogen 
emdes Wm W OdeO V S 2.025,071, Dec. "* 


vtrwtural, meti and operative detidls cf a control wsiem 3 carbKrvtcd laa gas t< obtained bv heatmg a mass of coa- 
for fuel supply, etc ‘ ' ■ ’ ■* ' ’ *- 

Maintainmg uniform ecmbnstea in engmes such as 
those cf automobiles It’m Harper, Jr (to H B Motor 
Corp.). U S 2.025,20o, Dec 24 Successive charges 
of a compressed fuel mist art subjected to a ptaraL’y o* 
timed interrupted «park$ which vary oppositely ta in- 
tensity with variations in temp. Within the eombustioa 
space. 

Destruefave hydrogenaben Intematioeal Hydrogeca- * 
tioa Patents Co Ltd Fr 757,520. Sept. 24. 1935 Car- 
bcnaceous materials are treated with hydroctcating ga*e< 
at a high temp m the presence of halocea or S eompd« 
contg. metalloids whKh art solid in the free «tate at IS . 
or combined KHj The cempds. art added during or 
after the preparatory heating of the materials and are 
protected agaicvl deconpn until the moment they are 
incorpeeated with the matenaU by keeping the entry p-pe , 
for these eoepds. cool Compds used include CCW 
CHClj, an,. PhBr, Phi, CSs, Sia, Sel. Selu AsO,. 

(NTfiliSO,. S-Cl, and XHtO, and these car be used b 
coojunctica with other catalysts, e. g , compds cf cetals 
of the Cih gr wi p 

Hydxogenatsg coals and Egnltes Cempagme des cine* 
de \icoignt, Xoesx & Ilrcccurt. Fr. 757,211, Sept. 19, 

1935 A ccurplea material which contabs the catalyst 


b a chemicailv med fena is prepd frea cool crLgnite and 0 a c c r en t of cool am 


tned refractory «cLcl rrateiml «uch as checker work sub- 
s'antiaHv to tacande«ees>?e, then causing hydrocarbon 
material and some s'eam to react ta cen'act with the 
heated material to form a neh ca« contg free, active H, 
enmedatelv commmgLng the r»2: cas and a lean gas centg. 
only about 0 1*^ cf a X omde and bnngmg the mat, tu'o 
contact with another portion of the heated refcactorv ma- 
lenil to effect a su!ss*an’sil reductnm of the X cride 
Fahaust cngtnt ga'es are u«td and app is described 

Inert ccncxiiLrmg gas Jav E Tone I S 2,025,- 
3M, E>ec 24 A ma«5 cf charcoal i> igai**d and partnHv 
burned m a primary combustion chamber icf a described 
app ' untfl smoke and gases are removed, and the bmumg 
chaieoa! is transferred to a secendarT cembustjoa chambw 
and while «ti!] hot, am is fccced thrccfh the glowmg ehar- 
ccol to fora an cert gas free from O and «mcto; the 
cert gas is drawn eS, sepd from sol d tmptm'ie«, eeofed 
and eoCected 

Methcd cf fraebc-natng coke^res gas and like gas 
Bixtmes be L'^efaetien. Ges f^ Lede's Etsnaschibes 
A-G Ger 621,455. Xov. 7, 1935 (Cl I2i 101). 

Cleanmg gases Gcteho5nun,r«hCtle Oberhau^en A .G. 
Ger 615.957, Sept IP. 1935 (Q 1S5. 14 03). Sbit 
dfpeefed b «ol.d f'.Tci from the wns*t ga«es cf furnaces 
heated be cool dun bv sub.'eciaj the hot waste gasea to 


Washbg gases X. V. MachmeneSn ea apparaten 
fabriekna "Meaf Fr. 75»',451, Sept. S, 1933. Light 
fcydreeaxtens and C^H, are es*d. shnultaaecole be 
wnshmg coke or Lgitny: gas with rtronglv crx-led ibel->tr 
0*) wisimg oil The hvdrccarbe t s are front the 
oO b the usual runner and tie C<sHi bv s» r c-- ccclhig 
and ervstg 

Pcufybg producer gas. Jlapisil MaSor. 


an tpprepriate catalyst (as alkali ce alk. earth metal, ce 
a2oy ce salt thereof), material whsih mar be stccked 
without aftetatica and which fa hydrogenated under the 
mfiuecce cf heat and p r es sur e b an atm. of H. The, 
coal cr tgene *s heated with XaOH, d»cfved b water or 
cot, to about 25D-S30* and kept there f^ 13 mb and 
afterward hv dr oye ia ted 

Apparaba fex separatca cf materials such as eeaL - ; 

etc., bv the actsen cf air ccnenls Mack E Hawerth ^ 652, Sept. 2t>. 1935. 'Long removable bresies made’ef 
(to Jeffrey Mfg Co.). U. S. 2,C26,633, Jan 7. VarKus cctid wire«, preferablv ta the feem of a heha, are placed 
details of app. and operatxm. ta the pipes leadmg from the producer so as to remove 

Coal (Lstaiaticn to ebtam kw-boiEag hydrocaxbcns setd partirles. 

F. Michot-Dcpcnt (to ‘'Ptysical Chemfatry Fre«ng gases from sulfnr competads VTah'-** 
Research Cy”). U. S. 2,025.552, Dec. SI. la coal Seiauer (to Gastechaik G m. b. H.) U. S 2.C!24i^ 
d.sm., methyl gri^ are substituted ft?r phenol groups Dec IT. A gas such « coke-oven gas fa passed thres—h 
by hcatmjr the coal loa temp. aboTe that at which acetene « phnahtr cf brers, a-iung-d b senc«. of mc’i-d b«^ 
decomposes and below abc^t fOO* b the presence of aa $ of a S-atwctbmg mass sach as may ccn’ab Fe{OHT, 
• « r, • V,.... ...u » j j b which the abs«b^S fa set free bvexidati^^ to regeuer- 


alk. sah cf an aEphatic acid such as Ca antate adapted 
to supply the methyl g ro u ps, ta the presence cf aa oisde 
wa^^moltheFegsocpsejTiajjsacatalyst. Cf C.<l. 

r retorts for dfaffiffng coal. Foms FSrard 

Fr. 757,551, Sept. 2o, 1935. Means fer ejecting «t earn is 
described. 

Apparatus for d.sti:hng cr cafebbg coal, schfat. peat 
erweed. StelL'e Ltd. Fr. 756.114, -Ai^. 27. 1955. ? 

^a^ furnace Cue dust. Ervb C. BiCev and 
Rafpi M. Harxicrove (to FuTer T iJ-y- b Co). U. S 
2,CC4,197, Dec. 17. Dust sepd. fccenccmbusticsjTcdnets 
IS returned to the furnace, and tie beembestib’e gvrtioa » 
melted bv the heat of lie ft rma ce ard th- molten piodnct 
IS wit_drawa App. fa d-oribed. U. S. 2.(C4.19S re- 
b‘K to d?ti2s cf furnace censtrumsm. 

Ifgtute bnxpret plant. FmO DeM Ger. 615.T75, 


a*e the mass (the £rst Uyer traigs e d by the gas'bsitj 
rege n er a ted mere f-ecnentlv than the se^nd bver) 
Cf C <4 29,4lCO>. 

Ccal-gas and water-gas generatcr Carl Blrver. Cj«- 
621.141, Xov. 2. 1955 (Q. 24- 2 CIJ 
Generator for making fuel gas from weed cr ether f-ej 
centammg water .Akes Jolli -Austrias 145.660, Xov. 
25,19S5(CI 24cl. Theg«n*ratcrfaFart3mljrlvderi?n^ 
for the •'urT'T tar-free fuel gas to mettes snbj^etf to 
wsdelv varvbg loads 

Rctaiy-tube feed derlce for gas generator. 

Weak .A.-C. Ger. C21,3Co. Xov. 5. 1SS5 (Q. 24c. 91 
Treatment cf tars. Thermal Industmil ft Chs=.«l 
(T. 1. C.) Research Co. Ltd. Fr. 7^,511 Se-t. ‘'4 
See B*r. 432v*«S (C. .4. 30 S44’) ’ 

Ccke Octave C. M. Deny-Rmauft. Fr. 757 *^^5 
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Sept 26, 1QS5 Cofce js purified bp treatins it after le*r- 1 Sept. IS, l'^5 (Q I0fl_ H). A device is described for 
mg the furnace and wt2e still hot with appropriate paseons compressing loose coal in a coie-ortn chamber, 
reagents, particiilarip Cl. HCl and IIF. Tbus,8 tnixt.oC Coke oven Louis XtTlputte. U. S 2,025,t*G7, Dec 31 
Cl and HCl removes S, Fe and Al, and HF removes SiO» Various structural details 

as HjSiF* at a lower temp Compound regenentave coke oven TtHhelm Muller 

Cobng coal Cail Still G m b H Cer 61S,Q03, Ger 61*5.060, Sept IP. 1035 (Cl lOo 5W) 


22— PETROLEU>^. LUBR1CAKTS, ASPiiALT AKD WOOD PRODUCTS 


O&atl isstrnctio&s (or the distillatioa test of petroleom 
products Anon Ann fills 28, 555-G2(l03o) — Test 
of the Fr official method is given A. P.-C. 

Viscosity of petroleum products Viscosity -temper a - 
tore chsractensbcs of Pennsylvania lubncatinc oils 
~ liersh, E K Fisher and M P. Fenste. Ind. 


Ef>s Chem 27. 1441-6(1035). c( C A 27.534; 20.' 
1971* — The viscosities of a large no ol Penna oils 
were detd at 1C10°F and 210"F. in modified CHtwald 
viscometers Equations are giten for the relationship 
between the Lmeioatic nwosiues at 1(>0*F and at 
210“F for Penna and for naphthenic oils \'i«ccKjt\- 
indea tables, evrres.«»d in eenti'toLcs, are included li 
is recotnintuded that this method be called lanematic 
viscosity index Manon E Hcadmgton 


raSACiiEX 

formation of unsaid acids was effected by lutodavicg 
21 Ca soap m CtlL, with «timng, at 250-02' for 1 hr. 
and 25 mm Chas Blanc 

Kew True-Vapor-Phase control unit uses tubular 
heater instead of original “steves ” Neil TtHhams 
Oif and Cat J. 34, No 2o, 38-0(1035) — Description of a 


modem Tnic-\ apor -Phase cracking unit. j. R. S 

Viscosity and stability of dnlhngfiuid C. W . oolgmr. 
J. Inst Pr'rcilfvm Feri 21, 825-^(1035) — The density 
of a drilling fluid at the bottom of the eulumn prored in 
tests to be almost independent of the height of the eoliana, 
and IS not as important as the neld-pomt value This 
factor governs the stabflitv of the mud, its aMity to bold 
the cuttings and weighting material tn sn'^nuon, its 
suitabilitt for pumping and its sealing off and plastering 


Vseosity-temperature relatioaship of Japanese pe- effects It mav be measured either by a shearometer 


trolenm oils U Takewo Kurosawa J SaC dm. 
Ind , Jd/ua 33, Suppt binding 532-4(1035). ^ C. A. 
29. 8SDT*— A Redwood viseositv table lor Japanese 
petroleum oils ts presented for a nseo«it\ range 50-50P0 
and temps of 10*. 20', SO', 50', FO'. 100* and 150*. 
The values were ealed from prenously reported vtsco^ty 


from tie nwosiiy at 600 r. p m. measured in a Stonner 
viwometer. E. E. Crandal 

Hydrogenation of bitmsinons cchists under ordinary 
pressure Jean Barlet Cc^pl rni 201, 1137-6 
(m51. ft. C. A 29, P15» —On distg oil shale in a cur- 
rent of Ha or CO -b H| contg at least CO^ Hj. at crduaiy 


ratios f^irl Karemermeter « pressure and without previous doing or punfication, 

Petroleum solveats and ftsphthts E M Tobs. •tWJ-f'OO*. the >^tld of crude oil itineveiaedbt 5-l0?i 
Raiier Aff (N. Y ) 39, 55-5, ^(1(35). cf. C. A. 29, This oil distils amost entirel> (0 5-1 5te pitch) below 


4851* —A discussion of ib« properties and u<«s of vanous 
petroleum solvents. C C. Dans 

The refinml of mineral oQs by selecbre solvents 
Marcel Gheorghiu Han pfiralt rcttmain 36, No 24, 
ITTP-SUlCiSS) J R. Strong 

Off sands as well as lune formations respond to proper 


!60* and contains 25^^ unsaid htdroetrbons Thus 
treated, Estbonian kukkerute, schists from Autrm. 
Crevtney and Chili tielded, resp ■ 23, 13, C 5 and S% 
of crude oil. conig 0-54, 0 18, l 45 and 0 40^ of S 
Most ^ tile S paved off as H>S C A. &ilh«md 

Coal hvdrogeeabea gasoUse plant at E i Hi ttgh a B 


acid breitment P B Plummer and R B Newcome, Jr. 6 Anon Engineenng J40, 44^2(1135). 


Oil and Gar J 34. No 23, 44-6(1935): cf C A. 30. 
S43’. J. R Strong 

Omdatioii of white oils Ralph fV Oomte Ind 
Eng Ckem 28, 26-30(1*536) — D earned out lab expts 
on the oxidation of white oils to det the chem mrcbani'uD 
involved One procedure consists in laeasunnc the me 
of absorption of oxygen at const pressure bi a definite 


Copper IS ecDQomiual for sweetening refinery and 
natural gasolines W. A Schulre and A. E. Buell Ou 
and Gas J. 54. No 22, 42,44, 46U«35) —Gasoline can be 
sweetened b> the u^e of Cu salts The Cu salts ondire 
the mercaptans to disulfides and are themselves reduced 
to the cuprous compds (1) 4RSH 4- 2CuCl, ^ RS-SR 
+ TRSCu -f- 4Ha. (2) 2RSCu + 2Cuai — RS-SR + 


wt. of oil and the other in the withdrawal of samrles for _ 4Cua (the CuCl can be reconverted to CuCli bv 0» ijd 
analysis during the reaction The rate of absorpuon of ’ IICI). (3) 4CuCl + 4110 + Cb — 4CuOi + 2 HtO 


oxygen bt moderately and highly refined oils is found I 
be a method of detg the resistance to oxidation 

E, TV' Roth 

Thermal polynenzatioa process used by pore oil on 
olefin bearing gases, hi B CooVe, H R. Swan-son and 
C R. Wagner. Otf end Gas J. 34, No 26, 57, 5®, fO, 03 
(1935).— The app used and the stocks amiable for 


combining the abote reaction gives (4) 4RSH + Oi — 
2RS-SR + 2H.O CuQ can be reconverted to Cud, 
stmultaneoudy with the sweetening operation Some 
cracked gasolines discolor afier Cu salts are used, but 
can be rendered color -stable if the sweetening operation is 
follosred by a Na-S soln -wash. S and B. claim the fol- 
lowing advantages over plumbite (1) saving m them 


polymenration are described The thermal pblrmerua- a costs, (2) no loss in gasoline, (3) 


n process is described at length, with the actual opera- 
lion procedure included J R. Strong 

Treating mude-oil emulsions m the Sesunde area 
routine operation Harold K. Ihng Osl and Gas J. 
34. No 2*5, 4*5, 51. 53(1135) J R Strong 

Production-decline curve of oil well may be extrapo- 
lated by Joss rabo Silvam J. Pirson. Od and Gas J, 
34. No 20, 34-5(1*555) — p. gives a math, justification 




1 octane no . 


(4) retention of natural gum inhibitors; and (5) quality of 
product. J. R. Strong 

The "allowable boost xatio ” O D. Eoeilage, L. A. 
Peletier and J. L Tops Aircraft Eng. 7, 306-«:(ll55) — 
Allowable boost ratio i' defined as l>oost ptessure on 
sample at incipient knock, dmded bv boost pres.sure on 
standard fuel at incipienl knock The authors prefa" 
this test method for aviation fuels to the antOmock rating 


ol the loss rating method for eitrapolatmg oil-wei) decline 9 m octane nos M TV . Schwai* 

curves J, R. Strong ProdnehoB of lubncatmg oils Separibon of solve^ 

Refining of synthetic acids V. Varlamov, G. Oyai'eva and water in refinmg and dewaxing cds Eugene R. 

and N. Davuidova HasSo^tofno Zitrorce Dtlo IJ.dsH-S Smoley and TVheaton W. Kraft. Ind. Eng C-*c"i 27, 

(1<«5); cf C. A. 29, 762*1’ —Oxj acids obtained bvoxl- 1418-22(1935) —.4 bnef outline is gitvn of solvent re- 

dation of petrolatum jelh were refined bt autoclaving fining and dewaxmg processes, used in the production cu 

15% soln of acids with 10% excess of KOII in H atm. lobncaling oils The importance of sepg soli'ent Md 

(to prevent polvmenzauon) at 186-210* for 1 hr. and water is indicated and the vanous inethcds^ ^ 

at 296-3' for 43 imn Similar dehydration with the are discussed 


Marion E Headington 
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Chemicallnvestigation of mineral lubricabng oils The I App for sampling or visual cxamn. of oils (U. S pat. 
action of chlorine and bromine on a medicinal mmeral 2,026^») 1. 


oil EmileAndrfi Ann CombuslibUs Liqutdes lO,S07-\7 
(IP35) — ^ Pru^ian tnedicmal oil was chlorinated or 
brominated m CHClj soln , the products contg S 5% Cl, 
and 11 09o Br, resp The halogens were dctd b\ igniting 
mth a large excess of CaO G Calingacrt 

Selection of lubricants for cold rolling of stnp steel. 


R. W Moore Iron Sled Eng 12. 2l-h(Dec , ^ ofresulnngsludge. 


PelroJatiun refining. Harry T. Bennett, Harris H. 
HopLins and JerT>‘ R. Marshall (to Mid-Contment 
Petroleum Corp ) U. S. 2,020,402, Dec. 31. U nitrate 
and anhyd. AlCli are added to the petrolatum to be 
treated, followed by agitation while heated and sepn. 


A discussion of lubneants u'ed in connection sr*lh the 
rolling of steel stnp through finishing mills diinng the final 
stages of processing The primarj purposes of a roll oil 
are (1) to minimize fnction between the «inp and the 
work rolls of the mill, (2) to fumuh a protective coaling 
on the stnp to prevent scratching when the surfaces of 
the metal are in contact, and (3) to resist atm or other 
conditions to which the tini'hed stnp rnaj be subjected 
pnof to further processing 
oils and compounded oils ai 
arc being u'ed more and more Those with viscosities 
of 100-200 sec at lCi0'‘F (37 7" C I are most widelj used 
Characteristics to be considered in the selection of the 
roll oil are (1) film strength, (2) thermal propenies. (3) 
ease of application, (4) ease of cleaning, (5) C deposits, 
(C) slushing charactensties, (7) adhesiveness, (8) ability 
to spread and (9) economy Each charaetenslic is dis- 
cussed ^ Bov 


Use of tin compounds in luhncants P C Barbosa 
Eev. thtm tnd (Rio de Janeiro) 193S, 404-5 — Afetalhc 
Sn and Sn compds , especially SnOi, tin tetraethyl and 
Snnemoleate m amts up to 1% act as retarders of oxida- 
tion and sludge formation m lubricating oils Ca ncinole- 
ate IS an aging accelerator O V.' Willcoz 

An attempt to ruse the acetone yield from wood 
Jfilding BcrgstrCni and K ?*' Cederijuist In IW5, 76-S. 
— In dry dwln of wood, a layer of marble in pieces placed 
over the wood chips in the retort did not improve the 
acetone yield, the marble became coated with C. 

E M Svtnmes 

Determination of resinous matter in pyrohgneoas 
powder. V. P Zcmlvanitiuin Zamiikcya Cab 4,577-8 
(1935) —To det resinous matter m pyroligneous powder 
in the production of AcOli , dtssolv e a 5-g sample m 50 


Breabng petroleum emulsions. Claudius H. M. Roberts 
(to Tretolite Co ). U 8 2,023,976, Dec. 10. Neutral 
phthalv lolcin is used os a demulsify mg agent. 

Breaking petroleum emulsions. Melvno De Groote, 
Bernhard Reiser and Arthur F Wirtel (to Tretolite Co ). 
U S 2,025,804, Dec 31 A demulsify mg agent is used 
compnsing a poly Veto fatty ncid compd. such as may be 
. ...-J .... derived by pressure oxidation of castor oil, suitablv with 

\cgctabie oils, mineral y linseed oit, hfeOH and solvent naphtha U. S. 2,025,805 
employed Mmeral oils relates to simitar use of a keto fatv acid matenal, such 

— ■’ as may be derived from castor oil, suitably with C«Hi 

and CtOH 

Breaking petroleum emulsions Charles N Stehr (to 
Tretolite Co.) U S 2,026,195, Dec 31 A cfemulsify- 
ing agent is used consisting of an anhyd. mixt., oil-v«]. at 
least in high conens , compnsmg blown oil compds. such 
as those from cavtor oil 15-^, one or more acid salts of a 
sulfo fat acid such as an acid Na salt from sulfcmated 


castor oil 2-15, an unsaponified S*free fat acid denv-ed 
from sulfation of matenal such as castor oil followed by 
hvdfolvtic dectJtnpn with splitting of sulfunc acid 20- 
60, and an aliphatic monobydne ale. such as tso-Pr ale. 
2-25% 

Breaking petroleum emulsions of the water.ijj.oil 
type Charles N. Stehr (to Tretolite Co ). U. S. 2,023, - 
979, Dec 10 A demulsifyiog agent >s used which » 
produced bv the super*cvidattoo of blown castor oil by 
the action of air at 200* and with continuation of the 
oxidation until the product is ’'«tmt-liver>’''tn consistency 
when fre<hly prepd., the oxidation being stopped Just 
short of the point of kerovene>m«oty. U. S 2,033, 9$0 
relates to the u«e of a demulsify mg ^ent denied hy the 
conventional oxidation (as by the action of air while 
heated) of a mixt. of castor oil and at least one semi- 


of hot water, add 50 cc of coned HCland 1 5g.of powd. 6 drying oil such as nipesecd oil in which the castor oil 


Bctiv*ated C, and bod the mivt for a few mu> Filter 
through a weighed Gooch cniciblc, wash the ppt wntb hot 
water free from AcOH and Ca salts, drx ui a steam- 
heated domg oven to a con«t wt , weigh, ignite and 
weigh again. The difference between (he wt of ppt. and 
the combined wt. of ash and C gives the wt. of re^ous 
matter. The corrections for (be 8<h content of activated 
C and its loss m w*, on bodmg snih H.-O and HCI muvf 
be introduced. The latter is obtained by drying the C at ’ 
100* and boiling with HiO and fICl as described above, 
followed by drying and weighing. The detn can al<o 
be made by using a tared filter paper, which, together 
with the ppt., is dried to a const, wt .ignited and weighed. 

Chas. Blanc 


constiiules 40-80% of the mist. U. S. 2,0i^,9Sl itiates 
to the similar use of an oxidation product similarly de- 
rived from a mut. of castor oil and ardme oil. (j. S. 
2,023,*^ relates to like use of a demulsifymg agent 
compnsmg blown castor oil or the like and dehvdraled 
ncinoleic acid products such as may be formed by heating 
ricinoleic acid to slightly above 100*. Tnethanolamine 
iuiir he used as as acid sestralaiEg ageaf. Cl. c. A. 
29, 7C34‘ and following abstr. 

Breaking petroleum emulsions of the water-in-ol) type. 
Melvin De Grtxjte and Bernhard Reiver (to Tretolite Co ). 
U S 2,023,903, Dec. 10. Demulsificntion is effected by 
uve of dehydration products of ncmoleic aad of specified 
character such as may be produced by heating ncmoleic 

P acid to above 100* aad which are neutralired with a sub- 

ttlmcum geolo^ ol Gondirana rocks of Soutbeni stituled basic amine such as triethanolamine and dild. 
Bjwxil (Oppenheua) 8. Gas-works lubncation (Walker) „ with a pine wood intermediate oD. U. S 2.023 994 
ii’ /.f ,..1. (Melvin De Groote and Arthur F. Wirtel (to Tretoliti 


21. App. for measunng the heat cond of oil> (Lederer) 
1. U«e of wood tar from gas generators for the prepn of 
plastic compds (Lo«ev, et aJ.) 13. Di-po«al of oil-field 
bnnes in the Riti-Canton oil field, McPherson County. 
Ranvas (^\l]helTn, Schmidt) 14. Hydrogemtion of 
tertiary alkyl phenols to form hv droaromxtie rics Juse 
“s luhncants for textile fibers] (U. S. pat. 2,026,668) 10 


Co )) .\ mixed demulsifynng agent is uved compnsmg 

dehydrauon products of ncmoleic acid such as specified 
m U S 2,023,993 in admixt. with blown fatty material 
such as blown castor oil and alk'ylated ziaphthaleaesul- 
fonic acid compds in specified proportions. U.S. 2,023, - 
99o (Mehnn De Groote and Bernhard Kei«er (to Tretolite 


y w. V,. -,v>_o,v*v>o; xv wo tisiemn tie orooie ana uernnara Kei«er (to Tretolite 

(U- S Co))Kl,«slotheu^of.<lOTnlal5-u,s.Biitooo.cS 
pat. _,024,9o4) 10 Exhau^ steam condenwr and oil 9 an ester denved from a nonev die nonfattv dibasic carboiv 
»I^tor (U- S pat -,CLo,043) 1. NH. sulfate Ipro- acid of the type (CH,),{COOH)j, in which ti is 

Sand not more than 8. or castor oil 
pat. 2,020, 250) 18. App. for proportioning the flow of * * 

liquids as m refining petroleum oils (U. S. pat. 2,024,478- 
9-SO) 1. Aminoanthraquinone compds. [for petrdeinq 
fraetions] (Bnt. pat. 434,906) 25. App. for distg. or 
^cimng schist, peat or wood (Fr. pat. 786,114) 21. 

App. for lifting la oil from wells (U. S. pat. 2,026,226) 1. 


hydroxvlated fatty acid compd. such as seback add 
U. S, 2,023.906 relates to similar use of a demulsify-W 
agent compnsmg an hydroxy hendecenoic add mnterui 
of the formula type XTC002, in which X is at least one O 
atom or at least one hydroxyl radical, or an acid residue, 
-1 r»«, „«ar. — Hequiva- 


a hendecenoic acid residue and Z is an acidic H c 
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lent U S 2,023,997 relates to like use of an hydroiy- 
octaT3eca.9,ll^)enoic acid material of tbc fotmida type 
XTCOOZ, in mhich X is at least one O atom or at least 
one hydroxyl radical or acid residue, T is an cxrtadeca* 
'>,ll-dieDoic acid {es:iiae end Z is aa acidic II equivalent, 
U S 2,026,217,Dec 31 Melvin DeGroote and Deniliani 
Keiser (to Tretohle Co } A demulsifyin^ asent is used 
coDtg a h>droxylated, nonsulfo fatty acid compd of the 
type (R’TOH)COOZ, in ffhich R* is a fatty acid hydro- 
carbon residue dcn\«d from a fatty acid or iia glycende, 
T IS an aromatic residue attached directly to R', OH is a 
hydroxyl attached directly to T, COO is the carboxyl 
risidue and Z is a "hydrogen'ion equivalent," such as the 
tnethaaolamme salt of phenol steanc acid U S 2,026,218 
relates to the use of a demulsifying agent compnsinc a 
sulfo cotnpd derived by sulfonation of an nnsatd acid 
compd produced by tbemial decoznpn of an unsaid, oxy 
fatty material, such as a salt or ester of sulfohcndeceooie 
acid U S 2,026,219 relates to the use of a demulsifyiai; 
agent comprising a sulfite addn product derived by re- 
action betrrecn a rrater-sol sulfite such as NallSO, and 
an unsaid Ttaclivt fatty material such aa linseed wl 

Ozidixed product of bydrosylated fat acids suitable 
for demulsifying water'tn-oil petroleum cmnlsioos 
Sfelvin De Groofe and Pemhard Keiier (fo Trerolite 
Co ) US 2,025,803, Dee 31 Water insol hydroxy- 
lated fat acids obtained by the hydrolytic decotnpn of 
Imseed oil type fat acid sulfates are blown with air or O 
until substantial oxidation tales place (suitably for several 
hrs atatemp of about ISO*] 

Producing steam for use In petroleum oil refining 
Tdward H Clendemn (to Standard Oil Development 
Co) US 2,025,724, Dec 31 Various features of app 
and operation are described 

Use of suifux dioxide let extraction of petroleum oils 
John T Rutherford (to Standard Oil Co. of Calif). 
U S 2,024.470, Dee. 17 Coned exts of unsaid, and 
aromatic coostituents are obtained by ex'g a petroleum 
oil, such as a topped crude oil pressure naphtha, with SOt, 
the extd oil is sepd. from the SOi and tne ext being ad- 
mixed with a petroleum oil which has been denuded of the 
greater part of its unsatd and aromatic compds , and the 
mixed oils are subjected to a second exto with SOi 

Ammonium sulfate and denaturant from acid sludges 
produced ua petroleum lefioing John T Rutherford (to 
bundard Oil Co of Calif.). U. S 2,025,401, Dec 24 
A sludge from petroleum oil refining is hydrolyzed with 
about 4 times its quantity of a mother liquor contg 
(NH<)iSO, and HiSO, to scp the material into an aad oil 
suitable for use as a denaturant after neutralizatioo and 
distn. and (he aq phase resulting from (be hydrolysis, 
after sepg the acid oils, is treated with Nlli for tbepi^uc- 
iiOQ and pptn. of (NH«),S04 and the mother liquor re- 
maimog after sepn of the (NH<)>SO« is returned to the 
first step of the process An arrangement of app ts de- 

Pour-point-reducing material from petroleum residue. 
Harry Levin (to Texas Ct> ). U. S 2,024,100, Dec. 10. 
A cracliiDg still residue is recracked and extd with a sol- 
vent composing a mineral^il fraction of higher-boiling 
range than petroleum naphtha, such as a lubneating od, 
to dissolve the desired constituents, the soln thus formed 
IS sepd. and ddd. with petroleum naphtha to ppt. (be 
desired constituents m solid form, and the ppt. is removed. 
The product imparts pour.pomt-deprrssing and color- 
imparting properties to mineral lubricating oils 

Craekug hydrocarbon oils Carbon P. Dubbs (to 
Universal Oil Products Co )■ U. S 2,025,600, Dec. 34. 
Oil IS heated to a cracking temp under pressure in a beat- 
ing zone aud thence discharged into a vapor -sepg. zone 
maintained under superatm pressure, whence vaporx 
and imvaponzed oil are separately removed; the vapors 
are dephlegmated in contact with charging oil and r^ux 
condensate, and the removed unvaponxed oil from the 
sepg zone is combined with a sufficient quantity of the 
mixt. of charging oil and reflux condensate substantially 
to check the cracking reaction in the unvaponzed to 


4 prevent C formation, and the admixed oils are introduced 
«jlo ft fiashing zone maintained under ft lowti pressure 
than the sepg zone and vapors from which are dephleg- 
mated to condense heavier fractions which are fed to the 
heating zone. App is described Application for this 
patent was filed Jan 17, 1927 U S 2,025,501 (issued 
on an applicalion filed Aug. 15, 1929} relates to a some- 
what similar process m which incondensable gases sepd 
. from dephlegmated vapors are heated by indirect beat ex- 

* change with vapors pnor to their depfdegmation and are 
pass^ into heat-exchange relation with a reflux cocdensaie 
to reboil it, the reflux condensate is combmed with 
such condensate as may be formed by the heat exchange 
between the gases and vapors App and various other 
operative details are described. Cf. C. A, 30, 84S'. 

Cracking hydrocarbon oils Edward W. Isom (to Sin- 
clair Refining Co) U. S 2,026,331, Dec 31. rresh 
3 011 such as fuel oil or gas oil is passed m a single pass 
through a heating zone such as a heated pipe coil or the 
like and thence into an enlarged vapor-sepg zone, after 
being braied to a cracking temp under pressure The 
vapor-MPg zone » tnainlaincd at a Itmp and pmsure 
sufficient to permit partial vaporization only and vapors 
are taken off and subjected to a 1st and 2nd refluxing, 
fresh oil is introduc^ into direct contact with the 
vapors to the 2nd refluxing and resulting reflux and ad- 

* mixed fresh oil are passed in a single pass through a 
sep heating zone and thence into the vapor-sepg. zone 
Fresh oil being supplied to the Ist-mentioned heating zone 
IS passed in indirect brat-exchange relation with the vapors 
to the 1 st refluxing operation, and the oil in the 2nd beat- 
ing zone IS subjected to a vapor-phase cracking under a 
pressure lower than that maintained in the IsC-mentioaed 
heating zone App is described 

< Creddeg hydrocarbon oils Douglas P. Bailey (to 
Texas Co) U. S 2,026,505, Dec. 31. A condensate oil 
IS heated to a high cracking temp, while passing through 
ft beating coil and is thence passed into an enlarged 
craclang zone and vapor separator into which oil of a 
tower temp is aUo introduced so as to subject the cooler 
oil to cracking; sepd liquid is withdrawn from the en- 
larged tone at a rate sufficient to prevent accumulation, 
and sepd vapors are passed to a secondary cracking tone 
6 for further cracking aud from which liquid is also with- 
drawn to avoid ammulatiofl and conducted to the en- 
larged cracking zone, vapors being passed to a fractionation 
zone for sepn of a final light distillate and a reflux con- 
densate which IS passed to the heating coil App ■* 
described. 

Cracking and coking hydrocarbon oils. Luis de Florez 
(to Texas Co). U. S 2,024,996, Dec. 17. A process 
for convertiag oil into a light distillate, heavy fuel oil 
' and coke compnses heating the oil to a cracking temp 
while passing it through a heating coil, introducing a por- 
tion of the stream of cracked products from the coil into a 
cokmg chamber, directly admixing a residual oil from a 
source extraneous to the system with the portion of the 
stream being introduced into the coking chamber, passing 
vapors from the coking chamber at a cracking temp 
uito a dephlegmatmg zone, introducing a stream of fre<h 
e charging stock Into the dephlegmatmg zone for subjection 
to a cracking temp by beat exchange with the vapors, 
introducing a further portion of the hot cracked products 
from the heating coil directly into the dephlegmatmg zone, 
withdrawing liquid from the dephlegmatmg zone as a 
heavy fuel^iil product, fracdonatuig vapors from tbc 
depfalegmating zone to produce a condensate header 
than gasoline and passing condensate back to the heating 
coil, and condensing final light vapors from the fractional- 

Pingzone App andvanousoperauvedetailiaredescnbea 
Separatmg ole&s from gaseous mixtures such as those 
from oil cracking Harry T. Bennett (to Mid Continent 
Petroleum Corp ) U. S 2,02(5,205. Dec. 31 Dichloro- 
ethyl ether is used as a selective solvent for the olefins 
Apparatus for cracking hydrocarbon oUa In the vapor 
phase 1. Moms Levine (to Texas Pacific Coal & Oil 
Co.). U. S 2,024,828. Dec. 17 V'anous details are 
described of an app, la which a chamber for the oil vapors 
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to cracked is healed by gases passing around thecham- ^ wJopmcnf Co.). .U- 2,O2.'5,f)05, Dec. 3J. The oij 
I :* ejtri withnhenol in the presence of an added liquid (sue 


and throueh tulics extending through it. e»td with phenol in the presence of an added liquid (such 

Furnace and heating-tube system suitable for heating ns liquelied CiTIi and Ctlli) having greater solvent power 
oils for cracking or distillation John C Rlack U S. for paraffinic constituents than for naphthenic constitu- 


Re°tilm-bS?d fitting suitable for oH-cracking and -refln- Increasing the dl production of oU wells Wm V. 
ing apparatus John T Getzen {to Fred C Fanta) US Viclti and Allen D Garrison (to Texas Co . U. S 
'> 024,672. Dec 17 Structural details 2.Q2t.llQ. Dec 10 For increasing the proportion of oil 

Retum-bend fitting for high-pressure oil-cracWng ap- * and decreasing the proportion of water produced from an 
paratus Herbert C Stockham (to Fred C Fanu) * oil well, there h deposited in a watcr-wet sand adjacent 
U S '’O'^iaiO Dec 17 Structural details ihe well a chemical ppt such as a Ca salt of suUonic sludge 

RetVnT-bend 'fitting for oll-reflnlng apparatus Fred C and which acts to render the sand less permeable to water 
Fonts U S 2,024,347, Dee 17 Various structural without substantially retarding the flow of oil to the well. 


Return-bend fitting for oil-stlll apparatus, etc. Samue 
H Edwards (to Standard Oil Co of Calif ) U S 2.026.- 


074, Jan 7 Structural detaiK 

Refining hydrocarbon oils N V’ dc Bataafsche Re- l lowering the surface tension of water and on acid such as 

troleum Maatschappij Fr 780,176, Aug 2ft. 1035 HCI capable of forming water-sol salts with the earth 

Nonparaffinic hydrocarbons are removed from oils hy on formation 

extn with 0 mixt of 2 furaldehyde (Crt) and Ciall. (40%) Treating mineral absorbent material such as that used 
Refining hydrocarbon dlatiUates Richard F Davis to off refining Geo R Lowers (to Wichols Fngineenng 

(to Universal Oil Products Co ) U S 2,021,881. Dee and Research Corp ) U S 2,024,680, Dec 17. Various 

17 A distillate such as a cracked gasoline confg unsold atructuralond operative detailsofa multiple hearth furnace 
hydrocarbons and S cotnpds is treated with SO» in the are described 

presence of AlCb (smtahly m the vapor phase) App is Purifying oils, waxei and synthetic resins Standard 
described * Oil Development Co. Brit 4.'lf,072, Sept. 6, 1D35. 

Hydrocarbon oil conversion Jean D Seguy (to Uni- Heavy hydrocarbon oil, e g , lubricating oils, resms, e. g., 

versal Oil Products Co ) US 2,00.'i,532, Dec 24 Oil those obtained fay polymerizing unsaid hydrocarbons or 

lasuhjected to conversion conditions of heat and superatm by condensing unsatd hydrocarbons with aromatic 
pressure in a heating coil and reaction chamber and then hydrocarbons, etc , are treated with light hydrocarbon 

discharged into a reduced pressure chamber where vapors solvents at within 80* F ofthecrit temp of the solvent. 


Treating oil or gas wells to increase production Leon- 
etc. Samuel ard C Chamberlain (to Dow Chemical Co ) V. S. 

U S 2,020,- 2,024,718, Dec 17 There is introduced into the well a 

water-sol agent such as EtOII capable of substantially 


ivaporous residue , the vapors are subjected It 


in. etc , IS sepd into 2 layers which are 


fractionation followed by condensation and collection of removed and oil, resin, etc , recovered therefrom. App. 
resulting distillate and uncondensed products, and the < is described. In 434,714, Sept. 0, 1035, divided on 434,- 
latter, following their sepn from the distillate, are sub- 672, the oil. resin, etc., is treated with a light hydrocarbon 
jected to liquefaction to effect the removal of their higher- solvent and sepd. into layers contg. heavy and light frac- 
boding constituents, and the recovered liquid Is subjected tions and the heovy fraction is further treated with the 
to further conversion at a higher temp than that employed solvent at a lower temp. App. is described. In modifies- 
In the first-mentioned heating cod and the heated liquid is tions of the process, the extn Is effected m (1) sep stages 
Introduced into the reduced pressure chamber. App is of decreasing temp , In which the heavier fraction proceeds 

described Cf C X 29,3607* from 1 stage to the next and the lighter fraction is drawn 

Fractionating hydrocarbon oils. K. V. de Bataafsche offat each stage, or (2} sep. stages of increasing temp ,the 
Petroleum Maatschappij. Fr 766,038, Aug. 24, 1035. 6 lighter fraction proceeding from 1 stage to Uie next m 1 
An oil is Introduced wholly or partly m the liquid or vapor direction and the heavier fraction in the opposite direction 
slate into one or more fractionating Columns, preferably Flange oil. Harry T. Bennett (to Mid-Continent 
almost midway between the top and bottom, and one or Petroleum Corp ) . U. S 2,026,491, Dec. 81. A flange 
more fraclionsarewilhdrawnas vapor between the bottom oil having a Furol viscosity between 200 and 375 com- 
and the point of admKsion and submitted in a sep zone to prises 50-25% of an adhesive residuum from a frac- 
a partial condensation, while Ihe heavier constituents tionaldistn of petroleum and having a Furol viscosity bc- 
formed dunng the condensation arc returned to the 1st tween 10,000 and 35,000 at a temp, of 60* and 50-76% 

column, preferably at the same place from which the vapor of on adhesive residuum resulting from a cracking 

IS withdrawn from the column ornear this place ' operation and having a Furol viscosity between 10 and 

Heating coils such as those used for hydrocarbon oil 126at60” 
treatment Percival C. Reith, Jr (to Gasoline Products Antiknock fuels. International Hydrogenation Patents 
Co). U. S. 2,025,667, Dec. 24. For increasing the heat- Co. Ltd. Fr. 780,145, Aug. 27, 1035. Middle oils from 
reflective capacity of setected parts of a tubular heating anysourcearetreatedby Hunder pressureand in thepres- 
coil exposed to radiant heat, the selected parts are painted ence of catalysts h.avlng an intense hydrogenating action 
wiih a paint contg. a white pigment such as litliopone or and submitting, without the addn. of II, the fractions 

CnO capable of being subjected to normal furnace rondl- obtained (after removal of fractions b below 100® or be- 
tions without material discoloration and a vaporizable a low ISO*} to a heating under conditions of temp , pressure 
h 1 H *** water confg. Na silicate and the coil Is and duration that a product is obtained poorer m H but 


heated to vaporize the paint vehicle and fix the pigment on 
(he coil surface os a relatively thin adherent layer. App 


Refining mineral oils. Bernhard R. Carney and Ralph and 80-100* in the 2'nd 


without appreciable change of the mol wt. of the whole of 
tbe final products. In an example a temp, of 420* and 
pressure of 200 atm. is used m the 1st step, and 600-620* 


If. Crosby (to Shell Development Co ). U. S. 2,(ho *’13 
Dec. 31. See Can. 560,629 (C. X. 29, 6260»), ’ 

Distilling acid-treated mineral oDi Brian Mead (to 


Antiknock fuel. The Pure Oil Co Fr. 780,207, Aug. 
29, 1935 Gases contg. olefins in a relatively dil. state 
are brought into contact with a solvent which easily dis- 


Standard Oil Development Co ). U. S. 2,026,766, Dec. 9 aolves the olcfinic hydrocarbons but not tbe 11 and^CIL 
of »n oJf-sol. ,oap such as Na The dissolved gases are sepd. from the solvent, com-’ 
naphthenale Is added to the oil practically completely to pressed and healed to polymerization temp., allowins- a 
take up any acid-reacting substance evolted from any large part of the olefins to be converted to liquid fuel 

the distn. of the oil which ts sepd from gaseous constituents. 

Md the distn. IS effected in the presence of this added Antiknock fuel. N. V. Niewe Octrool Maatschanoll 
soap. An arrangement of app. is described. Fr 7W 864 Sent 25 lOq*! a.i i. -fj"' 

Separating naphthenic and paraffinic constituents of mlw. pv« a ’light fraction from direct dutn “r 

.r.1 .ii. J. w, M. Jr (« 0,1 D,. S,pb,l„ ate.”." /Son (tan ftTnUhrSetta! 
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The 1st fraction is passed to • sep condenser The^Snd 1 chain. The dUd nml. is cooled to effect sohdificatioa of 
fracDon IS vapeaTzed, superheated and iniaed with a gai the wax and the solid wax is sepd 

serving as beat earner m a reaction zone The converston Apparatus and method for dewaxing oils vse of pro* 
products are brought into contact with a washing fluid to pane, bntane, etc. Donald E. Payne (to Standard Oil 
ext thetar and C and part of their heat The Srd traction Co ^ Ind ), U. S 2,020,651, Jan. 7. Vanotis struc* 
IS brought into contact with the reaction products m the tural and operative details are described 
washing operation App is illustrated Petroleiun Inbncating oils John D. Fields. U. S 

Cracked motor fuel U m M Stratford (to Texas 2,C24,*'GS. Dec. 17. For conditioning low-gravity petro- 
Co ). U S 2,024.117, Dec 10 Cracked petndeum Icumoilsfor removal of S from them, the oil is heated tn a 
naphtha is extd with a mixt of furfural and water pro* * closed container with cellulosic vegetable material such as 
portioned to remove about 10^ by volume of the ongraal stood, cane rtfu'e or kelp to a temp. sufBcient to effect 
naphtha as an ext contg gum-fonmng constituents and decompn of the segelable material, under a pressure (*uit* 
undesirable S compds without substantial tsipaimieni aUy about 100*140 lb per sq in ) ucpI eiceeduig 1401b 
of the antiknock properties of the naphtha per sq in for a sufficient time to cause breaking of the 

Stab ilizin g cTSCked motor fuel Frederick B. Dosmmg bond tmking the S to H and C m the oil <0 that the S 

and Herbert W alker (to E I dn Font de Kemours S. can be readilt removed from the renting distillate and 

Co ) US 2.025, 1°2, Dec 24 About 0 001 1 0% residual od. at least in substantia] pan, by washing with 
of a dihvdrDX)'naphthalene is added to inhibit gum forma* j water. 

tion Cf C A 30, 27^ Lobncatisg oils Hermann 2om, Gerhardt Hofmann 

Refining cracked gasoline John C Black (to Gasoline and Waiter Rosmsky (to I. G. Farbenind. A.*C ). U. S 
Products Co ) U S 2,025,409. Dec. 24. The matenal 2,025,4<'0, Dec 24. A stgetable fatty material such as 
IS subjected, m I'apor phase, to partial condensation to «oyb^n oil or olive oil is either heated to SOO^SOO* in the 
produce a 1st condensate requiring chem. treatment and presence of a catalyst having a cpbtung action such as 
a 2nd vapor which requirrs no ^em treatment and which oxides of Cu and AI or is treated vnth H at 2CO^£OD* under 
represents at least 20^ of the tniit being treated, the a pressure of 50-500 atm. m the presence of a catalyst 

2Dd vapor is sepd into liquid products substantially free having a reducing action such as Cu chromite and the 

ofcormallj gaseous hydrocarbons and into a gas. the first * resulting product, after dehrdration, is treated with a 
condensate « thtmically treated while in substantially the ccmdensing agent such as AlClj at a temp of about 120* 
same conditions as when sepd and the treated condensate tojxvaducealubncati&god 

IS blended with the liquid products sepd. from the 2nd Lobncahsg oils Standard Off Development Co 
vapor. An arrangement of app is described Fr. 7S7,3S1, Sept 21,1935. Oils am purified by treating 

Refifiiag a sulfur-caatumng cracked gasoline distillate, then with an usdild tmxt. of liquid solvents competed of 

Jack F H Taylor and Harold I Lounshury (to ^etl pore PhOH and crude phenol (or other member of the clavs 

Development Co 1 US 3,025,255, Dec 24 The dis* comprising crude phenol and cresol) at a temp below that 

tillate IS divided into a senes of fracuons of successively « at which the nun becomes completely Bu«able wiih the 

higher b >p , one of the limits of one of the b -p. ranges 03, «epg the laver of oil from the layer of mist , and 

being so selected u substantiadlv to correspond vnth a remonog the dissolved solvent from the Uver of o3 

b -p range hsut of one of the sulfurous fracuons in which Lohntabsg o3s The Standard Od Co. of Ohio Fr. 
S-bearmg substances are coned as the result of cracking 787.717, Sept. 27, 1935. Paraffin is remored from oils 

and so as to include the sulfurous fracuon in the oil frae* by treating them wiib SOi, alone or with the adds of a 

tion of corresponding b -p range An arrartgement of volatile org solvent while cooling the mixt. to about 

app isdesenb^ 

Filtes mtahle for gaaohne. lean Zwicky (to Zwveky Refining ofissutb as c^eral lubricating i^s tawrence 

Ltd) U S 2,024,753, Dec 17. Structure, meeb. and 0 M. Henderson (to Atlsntic Refining Co }. V. S. 2,024, • 
operative details 221. Dec. 17. A mixed alipbatic.«romatic amme sneh as 

Storage tank suitable for holding gasoline, etc James phenylimthylamme is used as a selective solvent for 

O Jackson U S 2,026,279, Dec 31. Structure fea- sepn. of fractions reap, richer in paraffinic and naphthenic 

tures compds than the material treated 

Oil or gasoline storage tank vnth a flcatiog roof Harry Filter for lubricating oils. Manufacture de machines 
L Babcock (to Graver Tank A Mfg Co ) U. S 2,024,- aoxihaiFes pour i*electncit€ A I’lndustrie. Fr. 7S7iCSfi, 
327, Dec. 17. Various structural OetaBs. Sept 20. 1^5. 

Dewaxing hydrocarbon oils Bernhard Y. McCarty Apparatus for production of high-grade luhneating e3s 
and Wm E Skelton (to Texas Co ). U. S 2.024,107, ^ by heatmg o3 with hydrogen-containing gas under press* 
Dec 10 A wax-bearing oil such as a lubncatingoil ure, etc Wm L Comory (to Standard Oil Development 

fraction is mued with a selective solvent composed ^ o. Co ). U. S 2,025,384. Dee. 24 Numerous structural 

dichlorobenzene and an aliphatic ketone, such as acetone and operative details 

or methyletbyl ketone, haruig wax antisolvent properties Apparatus (with a light-sensibve cell) for testing Inhn- 

such as those of acetone in such proportions that at temps, cabog oils. etc. Mead Coinell ana Charles C. Curtis (ra 

of about —22* the mixt. has substantially complete sol- Charles C. Breadwater). U. S 2.024,720, Dec. 1> 

vent action on the oil but substantially no solvent action Various structural, hght-regulatmg and operative detafls 

on the wax; the mixt is chilled to ppt the wax, the | Lubricant Standard Oil Development Co. Fr. 7S7,- 
vraxissepd and the solvent is removed from the dewaxed 577, Sept 25, 1935. A lubricant comprises a lubricating 
oil Cf C A. 29, 3149’ oil and a linear polymer of C|Hj, not contg. O, e g • 9— * 

Removmg wax from oil. Robert E Wilson (to Stand- 10% of hydrogenated pcJyvinylacetylene or alkylated 
ard Oil Co of Ind ) U S 2,026536, Dec 31 Waxy polychloroprene 

oil dild with a nonnally gaseous diluent such as Iiqnefied Lubricant. I. G Farbemnd A.-G. Fr. 7S7591« Sept 
propane is cooled m a dosed chill chamber by ccmdensiiig 30, IU35 A lubricant compnses a major portion of a 

vapors abov e the mixt m the chamber so that the pressure Inhncatmg oil and a minor portion (05%) of a residue 

in the chiller is lowered and the vaporization of the dilnent which zs solid at onlmary temp and which is obtained 

IS increased, and the cold-condensed diluent is returned 9 by distn under vacuum of a deasphalted hydrocarbon 
to the body of dild oU wax mixt. ax slurry is passed to product contg. ex cLc constituents Thus, an addn prod- 

a filter. App. and various operative details are desenbed. iict is obtained b\ removing asphalt from the product of 

Separating waxes from oils Standard Od Devdop- destructive hydrogenation of and distg. under vaeonin, 

rnent Co. fr 787,183, Sept 18,1935 The od vs diM a ted-brown resin being obtained as residue, 
by a solvent of sp gr less than that of the wax to be Lubricants from fatty oils Pnnio Perucca 
eliminated, a “sepn additive compd ” is added of the type 621,443, Nov, 7, 1935 (C2 23c 1). See Fr. 747,016 (C- A 
produced by the passage of an a c of high frequency 27,4919). 

through an org compd. having a relativ ely long straight Penetrating lubricant snitable for use with leaf spring*. 
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Roy D. King (to Socony-Vactium Oil Co ). U. S. 2,023,- 
S17, Dtc. 24. Pine fatty acids and dcflocculated graphite 
are used with a preponderating proportion of a nonviscous 
petroleum distillate. 

Lubncatmg grease. Gus Kaufman (to Texas Co) 
U. S. 2,024,y00, Dec. 17. A normally solid lubncant 
suitable for use waih ball or roller bearings comprises 
neat's-fooi oil, an aHali metal soap of neat’a-foot oil and 
.10-60% of mineral lubricating oil, in homogeneous and 
substantial!} deh>drated mixt. 

RemoTug foreign matter from used /oumaJ-bor waste 
oil Wm. T Bisscll and Thomas W. I'otter (to Journal 
Box Servicing Corp.) U S 3, 023, OSS, Dec. 10 Ka 
silicate about GOO lb and a 20% aq soln of Na aluminatc 
about 6 gal are added to about lOOO gal of dirty oil (the 
combined proportion of the silicate and oluminatc being 
3 5-8% of the Oil) and the mm is agitated and heated 
to aboie 100* and a ppt is alloned to form and is sepd 
Apparatus for reclaiming oU such as that from Inleroal- 
comWstion engines by heating and filtration Paul 
Williams (to SVinncr Purifiers, Inc ) US 2,(E13,9SC, 
Dec 10 Venous structural and operative dctaifs 
Apparatus for ^tering and reclaiming eontammated oils 
Prank M Clark (to General Elec Co ) US 2.025.570. 
Dec 21 Various structural and Operative details 
Products resembling petrolatum 1. G Parbcnind 
A.'G. Fr. 78fi, 472, Sept 3,1035 Such products are ob- 
tained by mixing waxy polynuclear chlorinated hydro- 
carbons, oily and resinous polj nuclear chlonnated hydro- 
carbons, small amts of oils sueh as parafTm or mineral 
Otis and (or) small amts, of waxes such as ozocenic or 
artificial waxes. An example contains waxy chonnated 
Ci«Hi (50% Cl content) 49, chlonntted Phj (59% Cl con- 
tent) 59, ozocerite 0 5 and parafim oil 0 H parts 
Apparatns for cooling and granuIatiBg aspbelt Stand- 
ard OiJ Development Co hr 787,75ti, Sept 28, 1935 
Asphalt and a liquid hydrocarl>on b below 0* (propane) 


1 sre mixed and passed into a \esscl of large dimensions so 
that the asphalt is solidified to small particles and the 
hydrocarbon IS gasefied. 

Rapidly setting asphalt Charles hf. Daskia (to Stand- 
ard Oil Development Co.), U. S. 2,025,700, Dec. 31. 
A rapidly setting liquid asphalt of approx, 200 viscosity 
Furol at a temp of 60® composes a soln. of 70-83% of 
asphalt of SO/100 penetration (N Y. penetrometer) at a 
- temp of 25* derued from the cracking of petroleum oil 

* under at least 350 lb. per sq in pressure with 30-17% 
of distillate obtained from cracking petroleum oil. 

Asphalt from oil residues Herman T. Swenssen (to 
Shell Development Co ). U. S 2,020,073, Dec. 31. A 
mineral oil residue contg naphlhenic soaps Is treated 
with just enough inorg acid such as an acid sludge to 
reduce its naphthenic soap content as desired by decompn. 
of the soap, and the substantiallv neutral residue, contg. 
} products of decompn of the soaps, is subjected to an 
oxidizing treatment 

Asphaltic product from cracked oil residuum, rdton S 
Dcngler, Earl W Gardner and Dudley II Felder (to 
Texas Co) U S 2,024,0'>0, Dec 10 Cracked residuum 
relatively high in unstable CCli-insol eompds is heated 
and blown with air to remove low-boitmg constituents to 
increase its hardness and raise Its ni p and mixed with an 
air-blown substantially uncracked asphaltic residue a- 

* dapted to stabilize the unstable CCl,-insol eompds. in the 
cracked residuum and to inhibit tbeir formation and 
segregation. 

Treating asphalt to prolong its “adhestye life " Geo. 
R Hoover (to American Rolling Mill Co ) U S 2,028-, 
(09. Dec 31 Asphalt, while liquid and at an elevated 
temp , IS blown w it b air to which NH» is added 

Mixing and masbeating apparatus suitable for use 
, with asphalt mixtures Bums A Stewart (to Patent and 

* Licensing Corp ) U. S 2.025,077, Dec 24 Mech. 
features 


25-CELLUU)SE AND PAPER 


CARLETOV B CVRRATt 

Molecular weight of cellulose J. hfarchfewska o duration of heating was lengthened up to 12 hrs. and more 
Roesnihi Chrm 15. 331-<(1‘J35) — The mol v s. of slowly thereafter The temp, of heating in these expts 
different samples of cellulose treated with acetone were was 123-5*. 10 mols. of BuOII and NaOH being used per 
detd, by the van Campen dynamic osmotic pressure C» unit. Similar results were obtained on increasing the 
method (van Campen, C A 25, 5131) (R Obogi and amt of BuCl up to 10 mols. while holding the butylation 
I,.Br<^, C. A, 29, IC9G‘). The values range ffom2V.000 temp. at 123-5* for 12hrs. It may be said that in general 
to 37,901) J r Matejezyk a butylation temp, of 123-5" gives somewhat better re- 

Solka, the pimfied cellulose — its dcTelopment, char- suits than llO* A mercerizing caustic contg. 60% to 
actenstics and application to Industry. C S Kaufman 40% NaOH was preferred as otherwise pressing the 
Proc. Am. Assoc. Textile Chem Colonsts 19JS, 35S-00, f alkali cellulose caused excessively large caustic losses 


,1m. HytsXuS Repir 24, 734-0(1935) — Solka is a fiber 
ranging from 93 to 9S% pure o^cellulosc Applications in 
various lines are mcmioned, W. H Boynton 

The synthesis of butylcellulose S Ushakov and V 
Konkova. Xunsistofe 2S, Ui0-73(,1935) , cl C A 29, 
3151‘.— In (lisagreemcnl with Nowukowski (el. C ,1.25, 
0122) U. and K. have found it possible to butylatc alkali 
cellulose with BuCl. Most of U. and K.’s expts pro- 


cred os follows. Lmters Were mercerized ^ treating blyum. Plasticheskxe .Ifajsiii 1935, No 3, 29. — Waste 
them for _4 hrs with NaOH solns , of 60, 41) or 20% celluloid is softened with addn of soap and talc and 
conen. and then allowed tonpen for24 hrs. Exccsscaus- 


Stepwise butylation at 123-5* yielded the most highly 
butylated product with a benzene soly of 93.9%. Films 
prepd from 8% benzene solns. possessed excellent re- 
sistivity to water, strong H|SO« and 20% caustic. The 
relatively poor meeh. strength of such films is apparently 
ascTibable to the Bu radical itself (ct. Frank and Caro, 
A. 24. 4270) J. W. Perry 

A method for treating celluloid wastes. S. Rozen- 


soap and talc and 

blocks which can be sliced and used again. 

H. M. Leicester 
Synthetic textile fibers H. Roche. 5i/it J. 12, No 
139, 40(1935). — A review is given of processes for fibers 
other than visc<a%e and cellulose acetate fibers. H. E, S 
Standard types of defibenzers. A. A. Khlebnikov, 




e was removed by pressing. The alkali eellufose so ob- 
tained was ground in a mortar and butylated by reacting 
with 5, I, 10 and 20 mols. BuCl and 5, 7, 10 and lOtnols 
NaOH, resp , per C« cellulose unit. Butylation was 
earned out at temps, ranging from 110* to 4 Sw 
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14. No 9, 2S-3o{193o). — Tfce ctcjpn of s<reraJ gn£» of 1 
Vfn-wygTtJn <!e£beii3g stores was detd by a csethod of 
tr«b dsctcrpn asd cicrtKcopn: analysis. The worlua; 
top layer ts cotrpo'ed of grorsd con.ndaa-pLSijee 60-1, 
poniard cesrent lS-^3. N'a-S 0i 10 ^14.5 aiid erg inatter 
1)2-0 4^ The loss ta wi or igsiiioa U aboct S% 
The core costams leldspathic sand »5, sawdast 4^, 
ponUrd cereat lS-25 aad Ka^SiOj 8-14$e. The loss tn 
wt u aboat 7^c Chas. Blaac 

ResalS attuaed la salfte dige s te rs by wabiaed add * 
end gas crcclatioa O Kreis<ler Smti Pappert-TiJ 
3S. 1^35) — A hmorxal resiime. W. S 

Fcrsalas for calcclaton of vood-pslp frrodacsoa. 

P I BotsOt l^tngrzd OiLititiyi S!rts !taiuk /«l- 
ke'frKo-Tekh TztSyttlKvi-BufnaxkKoi Pr»m 

Pn'lrmt of Pwlp-Pepff Jso 4, 5^-63 

>1933 — 4 math tre^t=ect at rarvocs pbat«s of wriod- 
pr-lp p-Txljctioa Chas. Blaac j 

Viscose {Kip asd moose pnlp woods VU ChesScal 
oonpositxrs cf Japanese and Minehsriaa ba^es. 
llatuao Shjha a ard Kideo Om^hi J Ac'. Clfyr. Soc 
Japiin 11 , — The wood €>f itrJali enmnii 

Champ var coscicnii Koda prodjced la Karafatoroa- 
taired H-O S 12, ale ^her ext 3 43, cc!d>H>0 ext. 0.65. 
bo* -HO ext 2 14, 1% NaOH ext 2177, cunnaa O. 
giUctaa U 74, pentosan 25 14, t-eair er .t-w 25 CS, total 
celldcFe 5325 (a<tIiJot« 70.U, d-ccUaloie 11.43 and >- * 
cellJo^ l7,5Dj, otide protea 0 72, a>h 024 and Lgnm 
21.5')^ The wood, of SiiuJj ap^ua £xb produced 
la Ka.'afa'o and 5Iaachnho ceeuned, resp , H<0 8 42. 

9 16. ah -ether «i S IS, 622, cofd-H^ e« 023, 
116. botHOeit S2S. lOJl. NaOH m. 2420. 
Si M, manaaaO.O, galacua021.043. pentosan 21.01. 

24 13. hcSKtSnlose 21.53, 2426, total celLlose 53 40. 
3429ia-ceUJ>e7ii ljand6723.peTeeUfeof totalecCu- < 
lo«ei cTtid* p^ ea0£3.0 4'^, ashO 12,0.33, aad L-gsna 
3117,212$^ \Tn Che st , eal coapo ^ oa tad coohog 
testefU<seh3r.aa£r. Aht*se«phro!*p.s3£asa. Masstxo 
Sh-hata and Keshxh* Tadohoro /.ad <*25-53 — ^.45>cr 
u’fk'eUpuyiisa eostaaed H O 10.93, ale.^esaene eit. 
4 a 0, !<< \aOH-<ol ctatio' 12 7S, hot-IftCMol. matter 
3 17, cobl H O-^ caatter 1 12. total <^2aee 4327, 
a<cll-lo<e 27AIS, hjstm 25 ,,, pesta.an 12.92, 

3.34, pdactaa 0 79. hesaceCnl** 1923. eethoxyl 320. 6 
V O/io and ash 02'-*fe It re«<nb!ed q ehta cpgpt i 
Larafnto fir, A'-kj mikilinns ft. Sclna. 4Vht3 the 
Maoctema fir was coshed w.tb 15« Ca a -A 3lg bist35le 
at 145* f<^ 8 hrs end-r 75 E* /sq m . a comp a ra- 
trrtlT good TBcose poJp was ob'aiaed. Y, liibara 
E5*cl cf ^dioxids, rslfide, enlfije and cart»- 

cate ca straw pcl~ng K. 4 Dotgor. Bi-sxchrjjo 
Ptom. 14. No 10. 21-55'1S3S>; rf Turinl liaatf) - 
ItttriT'zlcf Ihi: Sii’ra:\%9i Pr^^. IMI, ’ 

So 1 — Rye straw {IS.yrfJ g'Wt uic coe'ent) was 
ptdped 3 hrs at 149*, 155’ and 1,0* with eqnrr amts, 
of NaOH. N'a-S, SaiSO,. SaCOi. Sa-S XaOH, 
NaOK -i- Sa-SO., KaSO. -V NsS, Ka^O» -4- SaS + 
N’aOH at a d3a. cf 8 parts of Isjtsor to 1 part of straw 
Co rr l nr oss* .4t 155* N'ajSOi gave 54.07<i, Sa-S 
43 45^ and SaOH iSiOSi d unbleached p-Jp At 
140* the yields are co a »tderah'y larger, becaste cf the f 
esexeased contents ctUgma (by l.TS^l.celJalose 
and pentosans in the ooce>«edfiCe p^, and ceOnliTW 
(l£.'s<^), pmbssans and tgnm a the NaOH pn^ The 
best tbera’joa cf fiber and highest degree cf wetness arc 
efiected with NajS. fotlowed by >.*aOH and Ihss by NoiSOi- 
The degree cf dcL^nrficatJoa decreases o the fXcmisg 
order- N'a.S + NaOH, NaOH, Na^O, -•- JJasS -f- 
NaOH. Na.£0, -r Na,S. Na.£0, NaOH and Na^SOt 
The d . sr otoratioc of tie s*octs (dark teown) ts greatest 9 
with NaOH and Na^S. and lowest fgray) with Sa^O, + 
NaOH and NatSOi -f- NaiS ~ NaOH The latter prod- 
ucts can be used wrbonl bleaching m the tnasnf . cf aocse 
grades of white paper NaOH Naf act on stnw 
b gnia wtth the foma-ioc of sal’ -tike ptidnets, ■> « *■ <aj 
andnla'-ion sep erg substances a the ami. orarly cqw 
to that cf Lgnm (hsicired m th- pJpsg process Uitli 
Na^O, jja l!g-»cc'"-<u’F i» I.eWd T>rF arinn of 


NaOH, NarS, NaiCOi and NsiSOi oa S.O, in straw de- 
creases in the order girea, A bjTr p^ of pentosans 
(abixit S0% a so!n ) u decompd , probably uto the 
conespo nd . n g acxls Ulth NaOH this dec offi pr.. leads 
to formation of resni2cauoa prodnets incapable cf gimg 
ftafaral wiib HCl. At 140* N'asCOi causa considerable 
debgmficauoa and demiaetalitatioa of straw with wilra 
tson of 10% cf amiable peitosans. The e?ect of Na,CO> 
a pulping with NaOH and NaOH + Na-S is probably 
msigsificant, but is very strong m piping wi-Ji Na,SO. 
and NaiSO] + NaOH. The diJEculua ia bleaching 
NaOH and s-j!fate stocks increase with the higher tesrp 
of pulping (frem 140* to 155*}. Tha may b' explained 
by the (ormatioa cf husuc substanca and p ro du cts of 
pentosan restnification beccraag partly fixed oa the 
pnlp fibers Pulpasg snth NiiSOi at higher temps re- 
siJts in better bleachable stock, hfore earJr blsachabSe 
stock of greater whiteness u obtained at 140* and 155* 
with NajSOj + NaOH, followed by Na:SOt 4- Na^ + 
NaOH. The action of mixed alkalies ts core farorable 
than that cf any single reagent (NaOH + Na^S acts belter 
tbai NaOH, and Na,SO) + NaOH acts better than 
Na-SOi). because of the core efieettre and riUder sepn 
of tncTostations In the process of pulping snth reagen-s 
coEtr S, the S com pd s. are oxidired (perhaps snth the 
aid of certain catalysts) probably at the cewt of decoapn 
cf certain erg. nbstaaces Chas Blanc 

The ese of btpud Sulfur dioxide in ctakmgeoolcngliTiior 

Feha Sergnrto- Fisaiik Pap^ atd TiwJrr J. 1935, 
922-4. — The eiguipment for the traasportalioa and cse of 
tiqcid SO-, such at steel tank cars, Stonge tanks and 
stalves, ts described By Using liquid 50> the coapa 
of the cooking bquor can be regulated aecord.ng to the 
reqmresests E. E Jnkkola 

Suadardizahoa of beaters A 51 Berlm, K. P. 
Belasns and P. I. Bonyor. Lentn[’t4. 5^ 

Swk. JnzAt^tfyvf^TtH 0'>tkikts!t<i Ttdlnlfi**‘Bun'i- 
kntl Pr^ {PrtUfm »f Palp-Paptf Pr»iueien) ^0 4, 
3-23(1933).— Standardizacoa of beaten far rewotlax 
of poper and sewtynst srastea /5i/. S53-33— .k e«a- 
paratire d.scussira of the cosrtrunion and performance 
of eanous ty p e* of beaters snth Blaitrauns and math 
treatment Chas Blanc 

Rrodncfioa of fine pap^r from cOed and tarred rag srxs*e 
G S Tmpkna B»mii4>iajx Prm» 14, No I'J, S3-3 
(l$03), d. SokoIOT. Tu^fi'sJ Xaiuk -/irlrfoM-’rf last 

Bmnizknvi Pro'n. IMl, No I, K-AIUnTai 

and fi'inet sra5*e sras cooked snth ^10% CaO and 2-5 
NaOH at 3-4 aK3. for 6-10 hrs . depeudmg on the d*gree 
of contaminatsoa snth oil and tar, and then bleached wni 
12% Ca(QO)i The stock after resrorkmg sras teed n 
out. snth 25% of bleached and 23% of unbleached sulfite 
pah» o the p Tod u ctioa of a good g^e of cigaret paper 
rT-j. BUnc 

Prodnetmn cf Tuleaairtd fib-rboard D F. l.eb:dtT 
lewiaf’cd. OilatiiMi Swrt .Vaucik /Biiceenw-Tris 
O^ikckewca T2ellT5»l7:ii»-B»>wsc>w»i prom (PreUf^ of 
PtJp-Pof^ ProinctMH) No. 4, 64-102(1935) —.4 coa- 
iwtbessTs-e du c i s ^ioa of aB phasa cf p^octioa cf tcI- 
canoed fibeibcard and recorery cf srar'e prodnets 

Chas EUnc 

Sofa, of citrocellnlose (Totnonan) 2 Hydrolysis of 
cdhikMc and its oLgosacchandes (Frendenberg. Bis- 

qsrisi) to App.fordrymgcoQtmaoiissrdjaofpaperfU.S 

pat.2/C4.927) 25. Powd- sulKiaiarei (nitiocelhdo-e and 
bauylcdhJose] (Fr. pat. 7872'^) 1- 


CeSulose from EgaoceUslose materials. Walter H 
C -man br»ige a-d Ei V. ifeUas (to Celanese Ccep cf 
Amenea). U. S. 2,<e4.6S?, Dec 17. llatenil aach as 
srood, rjaw or grass ts extd. at an eJerated temp, wuh a 
K^rest mixt. coctg a rjbstantial proporuoa d onta 
and at least 2 org. liquids such as acetooe and EcOH srhxih 
are chnaxaTy men toward Lgma and srtirti hare ^b- 
staEtiaBy d.nsest dipefe mocnests <J j< to the p-nence a 
the moll cf groups of d.£trest type. Cf. C. A.W. 

Alkali cehnloM; meose I.O Farhwchidastrse -A.-C. 
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Bnt. 454,540, Sept. 4. 1935. S« Fr. 7S1,955 (C. ^.30, 

611‘). 

Regtaertted eelldose prodacts Heerj- Dreriut 
U. S. 2,025,940, Dec.31. RegererateilceUjloK catensds 
sxich as tliraents, etc., are treated with siJfoaie acid> 
rjvh a> sulicacetic aetd or tbe like of at least t0*c coaco 
la the aljsecce cf laorg a«d>, to p>e ta»pro\-ed strength 
or eUstKity or nodided hi'ter 

Regenerated celMose sheets, fihss. etc _I>aa>d 
Losee (to Jehasoa-Lcsee Corp» ) I S 2,(Co.OOO, E>ec 
IT. Lira phosphate c«ed as a trepreoirss addn ard 
sheets or fihns of resererated cotton celhilose cmxg snj- 
Ccient of the natnral incrustations to waterpreof the 
t^atertal arc provided mth a transparent. Ctaihle, con- 
tact'* coating such as a pytoa> lia cor-pn 
lahih.ting disfortwa of regenerated celhiJose £hss 
Clarence E Coleman (to EhiPcct CeDophane Co ) t S 
2,(tl5,3Ti>, Dec 24 roll of the e xs aged tn an atm 
bavins a rtUti'*e humiditT of oO to 40 (or a time twbich 
mav be about 40 trs or loeser) s*afEciect to relieve a* 
lea^t a large pan of the in’ernal strains present ta the 
thn 

CeCulose denvatiTes Walter k IloEmaa (toCellovis. 
Ire) 1 S 2,t^o,2S3. Dec 24 Celhaloee fibers *5sch a» 
aspen wood pulp together with a volatile l.Q«s<i such 
water and a fcom.tng agent such as saponin are formed 
in’o a foam which w drwd to fevn a bihnlotss thitended 
porous fibrous mass and the latter t> treated with a tractive 
fluid 'uch as a ninaiing or acetrla'mg agent 

CeUnlose denvatita eeE?os.heas Geo D Graves 
(to E. 1 daPont de Keruoers Co ). 1. S 2.t^5.tMj:. 
Dec. 24. A eelhil** den\ v.^h as ctCnlose citrate ce 
acetate or etb'IceUu’-^e fc- pUstxistd with a carborvlx' 
acid ester of a Uimvl e’ber of a polytrdne ak «wh X' 
li-*oayethvl acetate ce 'teorate Ncserows eaarnploe are 
P'en. 

FCas ftea eellnlose denratres 1 G Faitenad A • 
G. (Max Hagedoen. Wilhehs S«.hnudt and Paul M&Per, 
m'wees ) Gee. ftJl.lSS:*, Not. 2. RVW (Q. S'k 12 Ol) 
Thta fibss prepd from etihdewe dtn\w , e g., fihns of a 
thKin'^ below 20 ? k, a*e espn'ved a th« isecb. preset, 
tiee be trea'r ent wvth an inert nonaq «obfent eitil the 
scftenini; agent eeigaaCr pre«t has been eaurely cc 
reorl' episrth removed Esptl. results are pven 
Use ei cytLe ethers ta plssncixsg eeCclcse dennhees 
Henry l^yfus. 1. . S 2.CC5.(t44. I^. 24. A ceSulcoe 
denv. such as ctDiJcto acetate b t:«^ wnth a cyclic ether 
cbtamable be cendeasutg an ak. ccatg at laist 4 hedrciy 
groups each as eryihntol akne ce wnth as ak ceettg. at 
least two hTdresy g*oup5 such as ethvlese gfvcol Vances 
eiamples are given. 

Cellulose ester eospositcns. The DutCers Co Ltd . 
Ilirrld A. Asdea. Hans» P. S'audmger and Ftilp Laglrs. 
held. Fnt. 454,‘>7f*. Sept 12, 19do. Cccpns. contg 
celhilwe trsicetato (I) as the duel cocst i lx s t ccittau: 
aLa> a subs'aatul antt. cf a Uctide cc as anhvdnde of an 
ceg. atid tavuig a b, p of a? least 2C0* a: ccrtnal pres- 
sure, halogen dertT«. cf «ach lacttdes cr ashTdnde» cot 
bemg included In esamples. the cctnpns eocsbt of 
powd 1 ICO mixed w-.th laciVie f*ccs feTnf5*atiot: Uctv 
acid 13. ee'hvkne chknde (ID 25. tmeeta 12 and etivl- 
acetanEideSports; crwsthmalekashTdndelSamnt.of 
equal parts cf II aud ethvkce ehSc^vdns 25 and o- 
tohuenee*-!: teiinihde C pans : ce with sucemx anhvdrafs 2> 
ntOaudcelL'on reddveOjparts. 

Celhilcse ergame tad esters RKhard MuEer. Jdartc: 
SV.hencfc, WCheha WTrba’s and Fn*s MCEvr (to C. F 
PcehnngT Scchne G. m. b. H ). U. SL 2.024,551 
Dec. 17, A teDclc«c ma'ertU *=ch as prtlrea'td cc«« 
hn’ers b treated with an aevUtutg agent suchasA^m 
the p*e<ence cf a kwer ahphatx sulfcssc aetd, such as 
chlcto. {cr tu-ro-) me’ha=ediju2rn>r and whxh cec*a.-s 
move than cce morg. acid radx-al and whxh wrves as a 
«talTxt Lt premotmg enermcatkn cf the ceCsk»j« 
oe'eral exampW with detail, are |?'ea. 

StaVilinigc.'tin.c esters cfteCulcse. CamSeDTvf-s 

Cht-cvd 1. Hinee (to CeUnew Coro, cf Amerval 
1 S 2.C25,‘C'>. rve 31. .\n e-tee such as a eeCuln^ 


1 acetate, focrcate, propionate or butyrate whxh has been 
g^epd. la the p-esescc of a S-beanng acid catahrst. *uch 
H-^. is se^. frma the primary sola, in whxh it t- 
fenzed. dissolved la a solvenl such as gbcial HO.\c ard a 
Pi^tsuchas^acetateisadded 

Refining organic and esters cl celhsless. Den nu E. 
Nocthre? and Kciert C. Burton (to Eastman Kcdat Co >. 
U S. 2,(242146, Dec. 17. For rennmg an ester such as a 
cefhflcee acetate, it is dfisohed in an aq acetone, the 

* «<i!n ts titered and the es'tr is substaatiaDr ccmple'eh 
ppxd by g^d'uaHv addmg the filtered scin. to an agitated 
aq acetone ta whxh the es*er is sabetantuEv tusol, and 
whxh i> maia’amed at approx const, ccacn. d-mng the 
ppta App. IS described 

Extrsetsen ef ceEulsse esters Cvrd J. Staud and 
Edward C Yaciel (to Eastman Kcdat Co.). U. S. 
'fidiXw Dec 17 For fractionaUr extg. a ceEnlc«i 
3 ester coa*g an acyl greet? Kxh as cellulose acetate cf low 
vu-ccsity frcQ mixed e«D_k)se acetates, a mixt. cf acetone 
and wa'ercT HOAc and water ts used. 

Celislcse diglreclie add ester, etc. Carl J. Mahu and 
Charles R Foedvre vto Eastman Kodak Co.). 17. S 
2.tt24.2SS. Dec 17 Br reactica epen a ceEuksk mate- 
nal *uch as regenerated cellulose, cr on a ceUuloise aceta'e. 
m'h diglrcche anhydride, a the presence of a tertiiry erg 
ha«e «uch as pvTidme. an ester »» ohtamed such as cella* 

♦ lose d-gtveolate cr ti^hi.*o#e ace:a'e-d.glvTola:f, sm’abJe 
(or vanoe, uses 

CeCulose cf acetate eomposinens Geo Schneider (to 
Celane^e Cor? cf .Xrnerxa) L . S 2.(C5,S>>>i . Dec. 31. 
.\cvmpn resistant to drscckratica when heated cesupreu. 
ctD-Iosc act'ate with the adda cf aboct C* Ol-O.S'e of a 
taphthenx aerd <011 sack as the (2a salt 

Pleated sheets cf eeSulcse acetate ex the lie Joseph 
. H Brown (to Celhik.d Carp ) V S. 2.(’25.5e«, Dee. 
21 S5.b»*antullv permanestle pleated sheets eeatg 
tn erg celluKtse d«rr such as ceUulose aee'ate and whsch 
aLo Ear centam a plaitxirer «u:h a» dlbutrl phthala'e 
are lcrr*td so as to be extcndblt wi’hcti* I'ss cf them 
plea’ed ferm 

CeEulose triacetate eempesthens The DbtDeis Co. 
Ltd., llardd .4. Auden and Hanns P. Staudmger. Bnt. 
435,311. Sept 19, HC5 CeEuIceetnacetatetssnxedwith 
e eydohexanose. Me cvclchexincce, cmkhesanTl teviate. 
Me cyclchexanvl acetate, bensrl acetate cr Et At glteciate 
a such quantitT that the nmss. when aftenrard heated 
to IJO-IW*, becomes vtscces* and capable cf temg E^i*d 
eefcDed. 

Mixed esters cf etUnlose Thomas F. MurrsT, Tr., 
and Cvril j S*aud (to Eastman Kceixk Co.). L*. S. 
2.C24.(2S. Dec. 17. In Eiakmg a mixed ester ecc’g. 
aeetrl and higher ahphatfc and raixals such as those ef 
‘ prcpxcx, fcutvrx cr ero'oex acaJ, a cases where the 
mued e<ter d'gx formed bv the tmail estennration bath 
cen’anu. gram cr hare, a vmaQ pregcrtxe of AeiO i» added 
to the dope to elmunate the g*amcr hare. 

CeUnlese acetate isobmytale. Carl J. Maha and 
Charles L- Fkteher (to Eastman Kodak Co,). V, S. 
2,(24.fi51, Dec. IT. la prepg. ceEul.*^ aceta'e bo- 
butmte in fihroca I.-rm, ctliulcsu such as cettea fcn'ers b 
a treated with an e«tm5ca*iw bath whxh is rendrred ace- 
sotveat cf the celhikse ace'ate tsobu'xrate fermtd bv 
the prrwuce cf abevrt isobutyryl based cm the 

totalacrlccntent, theremamder cf the acylecnteu: bemg 


ixtyl 

PaTtii2T de-est9r.^rtng aeetune-seiuble ceEulose tee* 
tate-fecp.cmte and ate tite 4;u ti ra te. Carl J. Malm 
and CtarW L. Fkteher (to Eastman Kedak Co.). U. S. 
2.(h76,553, Jaa. 7. A material the acyl ccc'tnt rf which 
' cctupracs at least 15^ p r cp xg yl cr butyryl b tren'td with 
a hv dr obu m g agent such as aq HOXc scin. ccetg. R.SO. 
arx! the hydrefTSis b* te-mmawd bef.xe the total aevj cra- 
teut of the aeeta't has been reduced to less 37c- ^ 
ofrtam a pecdurt whxh bssmable fervarkus cses. 

Tleatment cf celhslise esters and ethera, GeroLbdi-' 
and Cecrg frank. Ger. t'El.W'i. Kov. 1. 1933 (cf 
39i>. 12 PI). CeCuJo* e^ers and ethers are cam^sd to 
cr a'T brvvrght mto w’iu. or dispcr xc r br 
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tnent at atm temp witb aq solns of salts of aiomatK 1 thread vs adjusted to equality or substantial equality intb 
hydroiycarborylic acids, e s, salicylic acid Org thepenodof theaddnl.movementoraharmonicthefeof 
solvents may be added to the aq salt solus Apparatus for spinning rayon. Eduard WurU Ger 

Treating cellulose material such as that for malnng 618,960, Sept. 19, 1935 (Cl 29<i GOl). 
viscose Lmil Schellcr (to E I duPont de Nemours &. Filaments, films, etc , of cellulose, organic denvatives 
Co) US 2,026, 0G8, Dec 31 The material is treated such as cellulose acetate Wm I. Taylor (to Celanese 
with active Cl to the extent of "about a half to three- Corp. of America) U S 2,025,962, Dec. 31. For m- 

fourths bleach,” then washed with an alLali boil in the creasing the tenacity of the material, it is subjected to 

absence of 0 at a relatively high temp , and bleaching is „ svelhng by treatment with glycerol or diethylcne glycol 
completed with alkali peroxide solns , and the material is * at temps of 120-170® or 75-90®, resp , and to stretching 
then washed, soured with a dil acid soln and finally of 65-80% of the length of the material m the presence of 
washed with water which is slightly alk in the last stage <d the treating substance 

the washing Artificial threads, films, etc , from cellulose acetate 

Pressure indicating device suitable for use with viscose Wm A Dickie and Percy F C Sowter (to Celanese Corp 

flowing through pipes Ralph E Valentine (to Dupont of America) U S 2,025,730, Dec 31. A soln of 

Cellophane Co) US 2,024,752, Dec 17. Various cellulose acetate is extruded through a suitable orifice mto a 
structural and operative details coagulatmg bath contg a relatively high porportion of a 

Recovery of waste viscose Comptoir dcs textiles 3 solvent or ptastifymg material and the product 1 $ stretched 
artificiels (Soc anon) Fr 786,270, Aug 30, 1935 while m a plastic state with only a portion, at most, of the 
Waste viscose strongly swollen with water is submitted to stretcbiog force acting on the material immediately on ex- 
a treatment with AcOH to replace the water by AcOlI and trusion App is described 

then converted to triacetate by AciO The replacement Artificial laments, yarns, films Dntish Celanese 
of water by AcOH may takeplace in a batterynf diffusers Ltd and Percy F C. Sowter Bnt. 434,953, Sept. 9, 
Artificial sponges from viscose Walter Johannes (to 1935 A solo of an org dcriv. of cellulose m a volatile 

Wmthrop Chemical Co) U. S 2,020,177, Dec 31 solvent is extruded mto a liquid coagulating medium that 

Viscose contg a pore-forming material is pressed into a contains a softening agent for the cellulose deny, that has 

tubular mold, coagulated in the mold by heat externally ^ a b p above 100 * and is maintained near or above the 
applied, the coagulated mass is removed from the mold, b p. of the volatile solvent. Suitable softening agents 

the pnre-formmg material is then removed and the eo- are those of Bnt 340,325 (25, 4708} In an example, an 

agulated mass is cut into pieces perpendicularly 10 its hfciCO soln of cellulose acetate is spun mto an aq 30% 

longitudinal axis App is described Cf. C. A. 29. soln ofglycoImonoacclateacSS*. 

67^' Cellulose aulfune acid Ceo W. Rigby (to B. I du 

Viseeserayea JamesW Humphrey (to \'iscose Co ). Pont de Nemours & Co) U S 2,025,073, Dec 24 
U S 2,025,868, Dec SI For increasing the tensile Cellulose such as eouon linlcrs is treated with pyrosuUunc 

properties of viscose rayon, there is added to the viscose . acid in the presence of a tertiary amme such as pyndine ^ 

soln , pnor to spinomg, a substituted bydroxybenrene * Aitifieul staple fibers Fred Ferraad. Bnt, 43o,* 
in which a H atom of the bentenenng has been substituted 384, Sept 19, 1935 In a method of fibers where a eo« 

by an alkyl group, such as m- or p<resot m an amt of agulable sofn fed to an extrusion noxxle is subdivided at 

1-2% the wt of the viscose soln (most of tlie added regular intervals m such manner that the soln. is extruded 

material being lost upon tpioning) (tom the noule as sepd or staple fibers, the subdivision 

laereasisg the tensile strength of viscose rayon James iseSected mor at tbe perforated cap of thenoxsle App 
W Humphrey and John W Pedlow (to Viscose Co) 1 $ described 

U S 2,024,041, Dec 10 There it added to the viscose Dbhxuig values of waste sulfite bquor, Peter A Paul- 
soln used an aromatic deriv. of an aliphatic ak ra which 4 son U S 2.025.891, Dee. 31. waste sulfite liquor is 

tbe aromatic group replaces a H atom of the ak. other evapd and the steam thus generated is brouglit into in- 

than that of the OK group, such as amsyl ale , phenyl- direct heat exchange with the cooking liquor of a digester, 

ethyl ale or benzyl ak , most of whicb does not remain beat for the evapn being generated by burning the coned 
in the extruded filament but is lost during the spinning residue of the liquor App is desenbed 
operation, but which serves to facilitate Che production of a Paper pulp Andr4 Berg^s Fr 787,380, Sept 21, 
product of increased tensile strength 1935 The pulp is purified by causing it to enter a fixed 

Rayon Alsa Soc anon I r 787,585, Sept 25, 1935 circular vessel at a high speed and tangentially, cone- 
In making rayon having tubular filaments from viscose, shaped separators being mounted in the vessel 
the thread has a short path (25 cm ) through the coagulat- ’’ Wire faced roll for paper making apparatus Einar I 
ing bath and a long path through the air before being Flateboe U S 2,025,445, Dec 24 Structural details 
wound Fr 787,586 The lower the unitary titer of Drier for paper manufacture Franz Hassmann 
threads made of tubular filaments the higher IS the conen Ger 618,664, Sept 13,1935(C1 5'xf.l430) 
of HtSOt and Na^SOi in the coagulating bath used Cf. Felts or aprons for dzymg paper. James K Diamond 
C A 29, 3513® (to Chpper Belt Laecr Co ) U. S 2,025,275, Dec 24 

Rayon, etc I G Farbenindustnc A -G Bnt 434,- Structural details 
547, Sept 4,1935 Sec Fr. 752,152 (C A 29,1636®) Apparatus for drying continuous running webs of paper 

Apparatus for rayon manufacture Earle J R Bealtey > W'tn. Whiting (to UTiitmg Paper Co ). U S 2,024,079, 
U S 2,024,962, Dec. 17 An app is desenbed having a Dee 10 Various structural, mech and operative details 
spinneret in a coagulating bath and a device with entrance Bacterial product suitable for use in making sheets or 
and discharge openings of different size with which the as a filler m paper Joseph R Sanborn (to International 
filaments come mto contact and through which they pass. Paper Co) U S 2,CC6,253, Dec 31 Growths formed 
the discharge opening being smaller and of a size le» than from cultures of slime formmg microdrgamsms such as 
the combined diam. of the rayon filaments after their Oi4tum laths and ilantlia Candida are digested with a 
extrusion from the spinneret ZnCh solo to form a viscous mass, and the mass is rc- 

Apparatus for injakmg rayon I G Farbcmnduslne generated with water into a desired form such as a sub- 
A -G Bnt. 434,881, Sept 9, 1935 The thread that 9 stantially transparent sheet, 
leaves the spinning bath under the draft of a galelte is Coatmg paper to render it greaseproof 
allowed to fall freely onto a plate having a rotary and an Swan. 3d (to Gardner-Richardson Co ) U. S 2,025.7^ 
addnl. reciprocating movement, or movement with a Dec 31 A coating is prepd by adding an aq CHiO 
reciprocating component, so as to form annular crosswise soln to an aq alk casein soln , to form a mixed soln 
layers, and the ratio of the penod of the rotary movement contg about 10% as much CHiO as casern on a ^ 
to that of the addnl movement is adjusted so that at most basis, and then adding the CH,0 casein soln to rubber 
only 1 addnl movement occurs at every half revcdution, latex emulsion with agitation to avoid coagulation of the 
while the penod of natural oscillation of the freely banging latex 
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Composition suitable for coating paper. Webster E. B. l 
Baker (to Stem. Hall & Co ). E. S. 2.024,123, Dec. 10. 
For making a paper coating of substantially inso! surfac- 
ing material, a starch-contg material is treated (as with 
HOAc) to produce weak esterification and dextnniiation 
of the starch constituent, a volatile alk substance such ns 
NIIj IS added, and the material is mixed with a drj* sol 
Na silicate, dissolved in water, mixed mth china clay, the 
coating is applied to paper and is heated to volafilue the g 
alk substance and cause generation of hydrated silicic acid 
byhjdroljsisiiponconcn ofthesoln 

Draming press for continuous or indindual sheets of 
fibrous material such as paper Antoine Valentin U S 
2,024,610, Dec 17 Structural, mech and operative 
details 

Apparatus for treating paper webs with sizing liquids, 
etc Harold R Ration (to RafloM Process Coip ) 

U S 2,021,24'', Dec 17 Various stnictural, mcch and 3 
operative di tails 

Sized paper Akt -Ges fflr chem Ind (Ranners- 
dort), Felix Noss and Wilhelm GoMIust Austrian 
143,323, Nov 11, 1035 (Cl 55e) Animal glue hard- 

ened by treatment with ClIjO is dispersed m paper stud 
and then pptd on the fibers, e g . by addn of alum or 
Ali(SO,)i The treatment of the glue with CH,0 should 
be effected in a medium of H ion conen below ^ 5. 
and may be carried out m the presence of the paper stuff * 


or as a sep. operation Vanous methods of procedure are 
indicated 

Cigaret paper Schoeller & Iloesch G. m b. II Fr. 
7S6.460, Sept 3, 1935 A consistent white ash is ob- 
tomed by impregnating the paper with an aq soln. of the 
products of h>droIj-sis (only slightly or not sweet) of 
poljmenzed carbohjdratcs, the h>drolysis being earned 
far enough to produce not only mono- but also di-, tn- 
and tetra saccharides sol m vrater, and also of a small 
amt of salt Fr 7S6,401 The combustion of cigarets is 
improved by impregnating the paper with a soln of Ka 
stearate, to which beeswax or other wax may be added 
in the form of an emulsion Fr 786,462 The arom^ of 
cigarets isiiitprovid b> adding bicsvvax in aq emulsion ora 
soln of honev or both to the paper 

Multi layer paper or cardboard or the like Ernst 
Fues (to Anthony W Dcller) I’ S 2,1*24,035, Dec. 17 
A wet paper web has applied to it a h>drated ccllulosjc 
slipper) mass having a fibrous structure such as one of 
wcK^ fibers and filler and the treated web is finished to 
form an integral product 

Multi ply reinforced paper stutable for box comer atay 
stnps, etc 1 dword C Smith (to American Reenforced 
Paper Co ) U S 2,026,194, Dec 31 Vanous detaiU 
of paper sheets united by adhesiie and enclosing rein- 
forcing unspun filaments 


24— EXPLOSn^ES AND EXPLOSIONS 

CIUtU.ES B mnCBOE AND C O STORil 


Coal dust and rock dust as constituents of air (Stipanit) 
13. S 


Smokeless powder Willard de C Crater (to Her- 
cules Powder Co ) U S 2.024,128, Dec 10 A double- 
base smokeless powder contains nitrated fiaked starch re- 
taining substantially us original flaked form, together 
with mtroghcenn, etc 

Propellent mtrocellulose explosive Geo C Hole and 
Donald R. Cameron U. S 2,026,'>31, Jan 7 Kitro- 6 
cellulose IS used with TNT 10-15 and t nacetia 2-10% 
Punfying nonnafly solid orgsue erpfosive eompauods 
Wm. A. Smith (to E I. duPont do Nemours ^ Co) 
U.S 2,(124,3*Vj, Dec 17 Purification of compds such os 
tetr)l. trinitrotoluene, trinitrotoluene, tetraaitroanihne 
and pentacothntol tetranitrate is effected bvcr>stg from 
a neutral org «olv-ent such as ethylene glycol having a b p 
above 100*, which is miscible wth water and nonreactivx 


with the coropd and ihc vapors of which arc relatively 
nonmflammable 

Wrapping plastic explosive eutenal such as blasimg 
explosives Albenus H Haupt (to Impcnal Chemical 
lodusirics Ltd ) U S 2,02t>,532, Jan. 7 App and 
vnnouv operative details are de<cnbcd. 

Pruning mixture for explosives Alfred Wealc (to 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd ) U S 3,024,400, 
Dec 17 SccCan 348.2»UC <1.29,3518*) 

Blasting-cap charges Edmund T Lednum (to E. I. 
duPont de Nemours 5: Co ) U S. 2,024,586, Dec. 17. 
See Can 34S.291 (C. <1 29. 351S») 
fitasciflg cartrioge Charles B. OfBcer (to Safetv 
Mining Co ) U. S 2,024,247, Dec. 17. Structural 
details 

Match-lgnlbog compositions Sven Hamid Ledm 
Cer. 621,0,10. Nov 1. 1935 (Cl. 785 2). This corre- 
sponds to Dm. 355,001 (C <4.27, 11< 1), but describes sp. 
compns 


25— DYES AND TEXTILE CHEMISTRY 
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Precision in the analyds of dyes M G Martin 
Rn. grn. mcl. telcr. 39, 423-8(1035) — Tlic u«c of math 
formulas as an aid is givTn. Hal>ey E SUIiman 

Method for the Identification of vat dyes G Dnzzi- ^ 
Ferrans Boll, assoe. i.'af. <5im. Ussile 11, No 1, 1-6 
(l'*3o); Cf-imir £*«Bdi«/n<34, 1182 — The method, ba«!ed 
on the analog)’ of color and sound, consists in observing 
chants in tone. Of the vanous reagents which can 
modif) chiefly the tone of vat djes, 2 are particulaily 
smiple to u«e, viz , hyposultite m alk. sola and 6t>® 
HtSO,. On appbing a drop of the hyposulfile soln. to 
the sample, the tone will be either (l) increased, or (2) 9 
decrexsed or unchanged; the same observation ts made 
with HjSO,. I>>cs are thus divided into 4 groups, and 
the identification of the particular dje is sought by com- 
pan<on with known dj es of the same group whKh give the 
sune vnnation in tone. The compan-on is facilitated 
«f 3 auxiliary reagents’ 41® Bi. HNOj, Sn^, 
and Na hj-posulfitc m acid «oln A P.-C 

Degradation of colors under the Infiuence of tight as a 


function of concentration J Pmte Chambre Com- 
rrorte Roubatx Lab rccherches inJ. 1935, No. 25, 1(*--13; 
Chtmte fy %itdus!ne 34, 923, cf. C. <1 28, 59S9*. — In the 
case of dvestuffs applied to fibers there is a conen, at 
which they exhibit max sensitiveness to the action, of 
light, and which is known ai. the "mean cnt. tone." 
Its value is approx 55% for vellows, 45% for oranges, 
■10% for red» and 35% for viofets, blues and greens. The 
fastness of a color improv’cs the further it is from the mean 
cnt tone, whether it tend* toward 0 (ab». black) or 
toward 100 (while). H the d)’estuff u verj’ pure, its mol. 
structnre offers a point at which absorption is max.; ex- 
posure to sainlight, therefore, as an abs general rule, 
has for effect suppression of the dommant. If the dyel 
stuff IS impure, destruction of the color occurs more 
slowlj. Be)Ond the mean cnt. value, the fact that the 
color curve tends to a deeper and deeper gmy accounts 
foe the increxsed fastness to light. At decreasing concms 
there » a smaller no. of dyestuffs mols , and hcncc sun- 
light has less effect. By means of a systematic study of 
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dyestuS» at different concns by means of a "fade meter,” 1 
curres may be established which show, w^th a satisfactory 
degree of approximation, the degradation of the mean 
tones, when the cnt pt and the max concn. (wluch 
generally IS 3 limes smaller) are known It ftJlows, onthc 
other hand, that the Lght fastnesses of dyes must not be 
compared at different concns , all comparattte tests 
should be made at the previously detd mean ent- tone. 

A PapiaeaU'Coutuie 

Fadmg of dyestuffs I Pbotocheffiical decomposition * 
of malachite green and crystal nolet Kenji Iwamoto 
BuU Chtm Soc Japan 10, 420-5(1035) —Malachite 
green oxalate (3 g ) exposed to direct sunlight for 2 
months under Mta glass gives 0 54 g of p-dttntlkyl‘ 
amtnabenzopktnone, m 00 5-91* Similar treatment of 
crystal violet oxalate (2 g ) gives 1 IS g of Uuhler's 
teione, m 173-t* When sealed In Vita glass tubes these 
dyes give the corresponding leueo compds W J. P. 3 
Wool dyeisg — dyeing methods and formulas employed 
with various colors C II Young Am. DytUuf 
Rtptr 24, T3'>-10(1935) \V. 11 Boynton 

Silh filaments' shape and sue cause two tone dyeing. 

F \ Mennench Am Dyttluff Reptr 24, 733—1; 
Am SUM Rayon J 54,17,19, Ttxliie Bull 49,N'o 15,12. 
30(1935> — See C A 29,431G'. W H Boynton 

Suppression of alkaline boiling in the bleaching and 
dyemg of vegetable fabnes Kaymond Mdal Rer 4 
t'n rral color 39, xlTu-xlvm(l935) — Use of S'aOCI 
plus a fatty acid gives a stronger and more elastic fabric 
It su&ces to have a simple passage of the fabric through 
a cold bath of 0 detergent acid for 1 to 3 min , to by* 
drophUiae the fabnc, and thus suppress the $ to 12 hours' 
operauon of all. boiling Halsey E. SiUiman 

Staybnte steel In the dyeing indostry F. Codber. 
TexiUe llfr dl, 513(1033) —The qualities of Staytmte , 
•teel compared with other materials for plant construc- 
tion and use arc cited In respect to this type of steel, 
whereas stainless steel has about 13^ Cr and 04% C. 
stainless iron, 13%Cr aadO 1%C. Staybnte u a group of 
•penal steels. whKh besides hanng a high Cr content, 
have a high Ki content and also other metals It differs 
from staiidess steel la that it docs not harden from quench- 
mg. It needs no heat treatment and avoids the complica- 
tions of dinntegration at both heavily manipulated joints 6 
and welded joints Halsey E SiUunan 

Flax yam qualities and types Vn S. A.C Caldwell 
rrifds Jf/r. 61, 4V0(1935j. cf C. A. 30. 863“.— The 
mech properties of fiax yams are shown by stressHUam 
diagrams. Halsey E. SiUuuan 

Isolaton of long silk filaments. Thomas Lonsdale 
Stlk J. 12, No 139, 39(1835) —A method u described of 
obtaining cocoon threads and single ultu-nate filaments ^ 
silk m long lengths Kalvcy E SiUiman ^ 

The isolation of cystine from wool hydrolyzates Cemc 
Toeimies and Mary A Bennett J. B\ol. Cktm. 112 , 
39-50(1935). — K suitable bydrolrziflg agent for the 
prepn of cystine from wool is 50% H»SO, The humin 
fraction can be removed from the faydrolyzaie by salting- 
oul with Na^O, and the cystine is rapidly pptd by evipnc 
ion without oxidative or reductive changes The best 
yield obtained was equiv to 44% of the total S content of | 
the wool Because of racemization the stage at which the 
amt. of f-cystine av ailable for isolation is at its max, does 
not coiaade with the completion of hydrolysis and a neg 
biuret test or a cyanide-nitroprusside test corresponding 
to the total S content is no proof cf completeness of hy- 
drolysis as far as liberation of cysttne is concerned. Noie- 
lation was found between the optical rotation of the hy- 
drolyzate and the state of cystme tinder different condi- 
tions Forty-two references A. P. Lothrop 9 

Measurement of electrolyte content of textiles A A 
New. TeUfle J//r. 61. 4W-7, 50S(1935): cf JPut. 58, 
Co(lQ32) — ^The method has been developed more fully and 
«uccess*iJly applied as a routine test for more than 2 years 
toalltypesof textilesusedasinnilationmatenal. Z>etails 
of the method, diagram of the app. used, and corves todet. 
the p ro p er time of extn for the sp co-id and ps detn 
are given Five g of textile ma'enal is extd in IffJ 


milbhters of KtO for 1 hr., and a portion of the ext u 
placed m a cond. cell and the resistance detd The 
math methods of calcg the results are also given The 
sp.cond oftheaq exts. of the following materials, m mi 
cromhos at 25*, was found to be unwash'd gray cot- 
ton yam or sh'cting 600-1000, dyed cotton 50-200, wool, 
dyed and undyed 100-200. natural silk 50-300, acetate 
rayon 30-100, jute 100-300andwashedgraycottonyara 
or sheeting 60-100 Halsey E Silliman 

A new apparatus for the evaluatioa of waterproofed 
textiles Bundesmann J/ellianJ Teiltlber 16, 

211-13, 331-2, 05 . 3 - 4 , 739-40, 792-4(1935) —The app 
works on the following principle the test pieces of the 
waterproofed fabnes are subiected to a contmuous spray 
of ram from above, while being wiped at the same tune 
by rubber wipers from below. The arat. of moisture 
taken up by the test piece is detd , as is the amt. going 
through the test piece 'The testing equipment consists of 
3 parts, a water tank to produce ram, 4 containers, over 
which the test pieces are stretched, mounted on a revcJving 
cross arm and the driving cieehamsm. The cylmdrxal 
water tank is placed 150 cm. over the test pieces The 
cross section of the tank is 1300 sq cm , ii has on its 
bottom plate 300 holes, each 0 4 mm. m diam The size 
and the velocity of the drops can be regulated by the 
height of the water column In the tank. For the stand- 
ard test a height of 7 5 cm is recommended; this gives a 
spray corresponding to a very severe shower. The test 
pieces, about 15 X 15 cm , previously conditioned at Co% 
relative humidity and 17* for at least 12 hrs. are weighed 
and then stretched over the 4 cup-Lke containers, 9 A cm 
m duo and 7 6 on. high. The fabnc is kept taut over 
the cup by stainless steel bands. The surface of the test 
piece subjected to the ram u 75 sq cm. There u a faucet 
at the bottom of each cup 'The cups arc on a cross arm 
wtuch revolves around a vertical shaft, 5 r. p n. ‘The 
circle desenbed by the cup has as area of 1100 sq ca so 
that the test pieces are within the area of the spray 
Is each cup 4 rubber blades are pressed against the undtf * 
side of the lest pieces These are so arranged that the 
lest pieces axe rubbed 10 times during each rerolntiin. 
'The dnvug mechanism consisting of a motor and speed 
reducer are m a waterproof housing The enure 
sembly ts moasled on rails, so that the fabnes can be 
placed over the cups ou’side of the ram, the motor started 
and then the assonbly pushed under the ram. 'The tet 
may be earned out for 5-30 mm. At the end ol the test 
the test pieces are removed from the cups, the surface 
water u shaken off 4 tunes, and then the fabnes are 
weighed. It b shown by a great no of test results that 
thw app and method give reproducible figures for the 
detn the water resbtance of Impregnated wool, silk 
and leather. Photographs of the app and various lest 
pieces are given J A. Szilard 

Textile finishing from a ch-mical engmeermg standpoint 
J. B Howarth Textile ilfe. 61, 513(1933). — Examples 
arc pven of the pnnmples tn the design and choice of 
equipment for vanous processes HaUey E SiUiman 
'luiael labnts S Bag neon Textile Af/r. 61, 5W 
(1935) — 'The spenal qualities and limitations of lame 
fabm which call for adaptations in scouring, dyeing, finish- 
mg and packing are desenbed Halsey E. SiUiman 
An elechical measnremeot of moisture content of 
fabrics J. L. Spencer-Sduth Textile iffr. 61, 494 
(1933) —In method* of ihii type, based on the change o* 
dielec const of the material, the material is placed m the 
field <rf a condenser and the increase of capacitance then « 
due to the difference of the material m a dry state and 
when the moisture t, included Halsey E. SJluiian 

Charactenstie defects of botsery from mereenzaton 
J. Pmleand .A. Delhalle Ref tin mat. eolor. 39, 4'2-9> 
(1935). — A senes of tests are desenbed, illustrated by 
diagrammatK curves Halsey E. SiUiman 

ijte influence of m'tals m bleaching A.H Pettiogef 
Textile life. 61, 472(1935) —In peroxide bleaehmg, it 1 * 
esicntial to avoid Fe, Cu and Cr salts Sn and Ti have iv> 
deleterious effects Monel metal resseb can be used 

misey E Silliman 
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Test to determine duratllity and resistance to water of 
certain umbrella fabrics \ioli S>l.es and Katharine 
Cranor. Am. Dysluff Reptr. 24, 7-’5-0(1033).-—V8rious 
umbrella fabncs were tested as to durability and resistance 
to water. All the fabncs tested contained Al, but the 
degree of surface waterproodng was not detd by the ainl 
of ash contained m a fabric None of the treated fabncs 
possessed the strength of the ongmal fabne but cotton 
offered the greatest resistance to folding endurance and 
edge breaiang. Closeness of weave, thiclmess of fabne, 
diam. of yam and twists per in influence water resislnnct 
Twenty-four references W H Boynton 

\Vool-8Counng problems A T King Textile Mfr 
61, 4S3-1. 4SU(1033) — A ent eaamn is given, confined 
to worsted yams and only clear wools, of the requirements 
in scounng, in cfTiciency and in economy and from a ph>s 
and chem «ew of the fiber and subsequent processing of 
the material Tbe preser%*ation of fiber strength is 
taken as the mam factor of efficiency H E S 

P^ flulmin g chlorinated dry-cleaning solvents by ad- 
sorption. tSwTcncc E Stout and Arthur B Tdlman 
Ind En[ Chem 28, 22 — The authors m expts 

earned out in the lab and in a com dry-cleaiung plan 
with an oicotropic mixl consisting of 70 mole percent 
ecu and 30 mole percent CitliCU as dry -cleamng solvents 
substituted adsorption by means of commercially obtain- 
able adsorbing agents such os activated C, silica gel and 
activated magnesia for the customary dism process to 
reclaim contaminated dry-<lcaning fluids The results 
indicate that activated C, silica gel and activated magnesia 
are excellent economical adsorbing agents, each having 
specific properties, in a combination of adsorption and 
filtratioa of contaminated chlonnaled dry-cleaning sol- 
vents E W Roth 


Rubbenzuig of balloon fabrics (raaern) 30 Prepn 
of water for the teatile mdusto" (Ornstem) 14 Hydro- 
genatioa of tcrtiar}* alky (-pbenoU (o form fajdroaromaiic 
^es. (use as lubricants for textile fibers and as dye mier- 
mediates] (U. S pat 2,02C,C6S) 10 Rotary -drum app 
for filtering and dewatering slimes such as those from 
wool (U. S. pat. 2,024, 35S) 1 Prexjure filler and pump 
for fiJienng soh'cnt liquid such as that used is **«lo 
dcaniag" (U. S pat. 2,024,403) 1. Dyeing skins, etc 
(Ger. pat. 01S,d02) 29 Azo-. amtao- and acylatnmo- 
A-nitroamines (Bnt. pat 434,917} 10 Anthraqumone 
compds. and djes (Fr. pat. 7Ad,102) 10 1,3-Dibromo- 
2-amiooanthraquinane-O- or •T-sulfonic acid (U. S pat 
2,025,169) 10 


Dyes I. G. Fatbemnd. A.-G (Paul Wolff and 
Friednch Heim, insTntors). Ger. 621,476, Nov. 7, HK)5 
(Ct £3r r CS) One mol of ^^uffobenzaitfefiyrfc or of a 
^halobenraldehydc is condensed with 3 tnols of an a- 
substituted indole, and tbe leuco compd so obtained is 
successix-ely sulfonated and oxidued. The sulfonation 
step may be omitted if a sulfonic aad of an a-substituted 
mdde Is used. The halogen aiom or the SO|H group 
linked to the benzaldehyde residue is then exchanged by 
fusmg the product with a p-alkoxyaryl amine. Blue acid 
dyes for wool are obtained. Sp processes are described. 

Metallized dyes I.G Farbemnd. A.-O Fr. 787,425, 
Sept. 23, 1935. Dyes of formula X(Y)NRN:NR'Z, 
where R is the radical of a diazotuation component, R' 
is a couphng component of azo dyes which may centmm 
a*o groups, X and Y are H, alkyl, aralkyl, aryl or acyl, 
Z is OH or NHt and -N(Y)X and Z are ortho to the azo 
bond, are conwted to complex metal compds. in known 
manner. Thus l-methyl-3-aminobcnzene-4-azo-l-(4'- 
sulfophenyl)-3.roetbyJ-5-p>TazD5one is treated with Cr 
formate gt\mg a product nhwh dyes wool fast brownish 
yellow shades from an acid bath. Several examples are 
given. 

Pigmentary dyes T. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Fr. TS7,- 
453, Sept. 23, 1935 Dyes wluch are fast to oil, ale. and 
^Ivents are prepd. by coupling diaiotized amines of the 
formula ROSC Cn.CfNHO-CX.CHiCY, where R n 


t alkyl, eratkytorarylond these may contain nonsolubilieing 
subsUtuents, X and Y arc H, alkyl, alkoxy, aralkyl, ajy 1, 
aralkosy, nryloxy or halogen, and these may contain non- 
solubilizing substituents, and Y can only be the same as 
Xwben X is H or alkyl, with an anilide of 2,3-hydrcixy. 
iMpbthoK eeid having at least 2 alky] groups as Sub- 
stituents ta the CiHi nng Thus, S-ammo-l-metliyl- 
diphenyl sulfone 2-hydroxynaphthalene-3-carboail. 
- amino-2',5'-dimeUiylbcnzene forms an orange-red ppt 

* which may be used as a paste or powder Other examples 

are given ^ 

Azo dyes hides A Dahlcn (to E I. du Pont de Nem- 
ours&Co) U S 2.025.004, Dec 24 Dycswhichhave 
good fastness to washing, liglu and Cl are formed from 
components such os diozotued 4-nitro-2-ammoanisolc 
and 3, 4,5-tr«metbox> anilide of fl-hydroxynaphthoic acid 
or the like. 

3 Azo dyes Arthur 11 Knight (to Impenal Chemical 
Indusiiies Ltd.) U S 2,025,211, Dec. 24. Azo dyes 
which are suitable for dyeing c^ulose acetate ore forined 
with l-^-bydroxycthylaniino-5-napbtbol as end compo- 
nent which may be coupled with vanous aromatic diiuo 
compds Several examples ore given 

Azo dyes. Ernst Fischer (to General Amlme Works) 
L' S 2.025.552, Dec 24 Red dyes insol in water and 
which may be used for the prepn of lakes fast to oils and 

* light, and which are suitable for cdlonng naJuroI or lyn. 
lAetic rubber are obtained by coupling diazotized 3-amiQo. 
4-nielhylbenzene-I-sulfonamide or the diazo denv. of the 
corresponding melhylamidc, etbylamidc, butylamide or 
cyclobexylamide or the like with 2',3'-hjdroxynapht!ioyl 
denvs such as Uie 1- or 2-aminonarhtha1ene denvs , on 
aminomethozybeiuene denv or the like (numerous ex- 
amples being giv en) 

, Alo dyes Max A. Kunz, Gird Kochendoerfer, Kuno 
^ Maurach and Walter Limbachci (to General AmUnc 
Works). U S. 2,025,001, Dec. 31 Dyes generally 
prodocrag violet to blue to black shades and suitable for 
combination with Cr on wool are produced by coupling 
one mol. proportion of a diazo compd. with one mol 
proportion of a monobydrotypyndinoDapbthalene or by 
conplmg one mol. proportion of a teirazo compd With 
iwomo). proportions of a mooohydroxypyridjaooaphtha- 
« lene, where either the diazo (or tetrazo; compds or the 
monohydrozypyndinooapbtbaleties used or both com* 
ponenu contain at least one sulfonic acid group aad the 
components are selected so that tbe resulting dyes are 
capable of forming complex metal compds. ^vcral ex 
amples with details ore given. 

Azo dyes. I.G Farbenind A.-G (Gerhard Schrader, 
inventor) Ger 618,800, Sept. 10, 1935 (□. 22a. 1 ). 
Dyes mvol. in water ore obtained by coupling o-hydrosy- 
' oapfttfiotfifazofe carboiyfic acid aryfides vntfi diazotizrd 
aof^rocs m the substance or on the fiber, neither 
constituent contg soly -inducing groups Thus, cotton 
IS soaked ra l-(2'-melhyl-7'-hydroxy-4',5',l',2'-naph- 
ibothiazolc-6’-carbonylinHno)-2-mcthylbcnzenc dissol\ed 
in alkali The cotton is then treat^ with a soln. ©I 
duzoUred ] ,4-diethoiy.2-beR20] ]amu30-5-4m>nobenzC{te 
A fast blue eflcct results Other examples are given, 
g Azo dyes I. G. Farbemnd. A -G. Fr. 750,042, Aug 
24, 1935. Dyes arc prepd. by coupling diazotized 5 - 
iuiro-3^iinlno-l-i-ben2cne-3-suUomc acids, (in which x is a 
nonacid substituent and the SO|H group is estenfied or 
contains an NKi group, substituted or not) with 2-amino- 
napbthalenesulforuc acid or one of its substitution prod- 
ucts, in acid medium Thus, 5-mtro-2-atmao-l-tnethoiy. 
bcnzenc-3-5ulfonethylanihdc 2-ammo-8-hydfoxynaph. 
tbalenc-C^lfonic acid dyes wool in clear blue shades m- 
P sensitive to artifiaaf light SevesiUexamplesaregiven. 

Axo dyes. I. C. Farbcnmd. A.-O. Fr. 78G,0sc 
Aug 26, 1935 Dyes contg. metal are prepd. by' treat- 
ing S-hydroxyquinolme with agents fumiJiing metal 
and combmiag the metal compds. obtained with diazo 
compds free from groups capable of forming complex 
metal compds , the consutuents being chosen so that the 
dyes contain at least one acid group Thus, the compd 
•ihiained from S-hydroxyqumoline and Cr formate*^ is 
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coi~bjtd mth diiiolired Eiftanilic *cid Tbe drt 
fiTw a f»«t browB-j-fllow on leather and aranjt shades oa 

Aio dyes I G Fait«und A -C Tt Acr 

1QS5 Dyes art prtpd by cot-phef dtaiotared o- 
TnoyhenrJ with l'na;'hlbol-5^^cr 
4,^)-disulfor»e aad, and, if nece<ijary, the dtes art 
trca’ed with chrcenms agents. Bordeanx-rtd shades are 
obtained on wtol before chroming and deep bine alter , 

Ato dyes Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd Fr. 
Tbi.TH, Sept 27, Dves seJ in tester lor acetate 

silt, woo], s^, chargrd with Sn, Rtlerwralw tar- 
f»e*s, ale colors and nifii rsewialea and eiifs 

are y epd by condcn-sing a diaiotired p-nitroar'ine of the 
C4H1 senes with a .V-sulfatoethrUfir rropTl)*.V-S- 
aitorrethyl dens of an amme ol the C«H« senes hanng < 


cOTplmg position free, the resulting dres eoatg no solu* j 1121,473, Kor 7, IdSS (Cl t 


Aio dyes, dyeing I. G Farbenind. A -G (Max 
Baltes. Kurt Bneseiriti and Arthur Zii-scher, mverntrsl 
Gcr »S1J57«, Kov. 1, 1935 (a. 224. 1). See U. S 
I,9»2,4t!l{C v4 79,2735'). 

Chrcigatable aio dyes Geerges Kopp and pj«r^ 
IVtrtcolas (to Co— pagnie nationale de matierrs eol.Taa'fs 
et irannfaetores de produits chitniques da Need reucies 
4tablissemni's Kuhlmaim). U S 2,ttl4,^>4, Dk i 7 
Dt^ of smous shades capable of being- aft(T<hrccied are 
obtained bv d.a20Tmng an Tn.rul ma'enal such as J. 
aIkc>TT-2-ai“ino-(‘>-nitrcit>cntcne substituted m the 4- 
posiMon br a n tro, sulfonamide or sulfonic acid gro u p and 
coupling with a naphtho!, phenol, naphthTlamme, amino* 
naphthed, rmioloae or d^lileione. Vanont examples 

Metal coBpOBids of aro dyes I. G. Farbenmd..^ ^ 
(Hans Krntalla and Walter Kuhne, inimtcas). Gcr 


bihimg groups other than the sullato group The dres 
may also be prepd br coupling with the ccsTespondeg .V- 
hyd ioai tthyl (ee proprll compd* (I\ and aherward 
treating with coned II-SO4. The enr-pds 1 are obtained 
by condensing a .V*fl-altoiyethTlaniline with an ethtlene 
or proprlene chlorohTdnn or with an altvlene oxide or br 
condensing a .V-hTdroxTethrlfor proprllaniline with a d- 
chloroethylalkyl ether or a toljene-p-suh'onic-S-ailloxT. 


2). Salts of halocenatfd 


eihrl e 


lower aiq'ha'ic acids with metals snch • 
used as the sou-re of nictal. These sails react mere 
Hinthlr than those titdmanlT used Esamples ate given 
MetiBiferons axo dyes 1 G Farl>enmd A -G 
(GniJo ron Rosenberg, mvrntor). Gei C21,079, Kov 1, 
i'tSofCl Ihli fl. The disazo dves obtainable br couphng 
1 mol. of tetrazo'ieed 3,3'^uncthosT-4,4’-diaminobi* 
phenrlwithCtnnls of a naphthol ate hea*ed with aheary- 


Emnp’es are given of the prtpn of .V-d* * tretalsaltof aeaiixisylieacidofhighmcJ 


hTtJroxrethyl-.V-d-etboxytthyl-st-iolmdroe. ^ l«jl*, ,Y* 
S-hTdroryeihrl-.Y- S-mtihoxvethvlaaihne, 1>» lSl-3*, 
.V * hvd'OTyethvl * .Y • 5 - meihoiTethvV » *s - ataiao • f • 
cresol methyl ether, b-« also ihetr snlfimac esters 

and of dves prepd from these esters and diaiotired p~ 
aitroanHiTie. e<Uoro*/>-nitTOanilme, 2,4siiSktma)!iae and 
f><hlcim-2,4 ^mitraaetline 


r e . »^th a 


Cr, Fe, NT, Co cr Pb stearate, oleate, latileate, 
eaphthenate or resmate. The reaeticm may be efeacd 
a the presence w absence of an org soleest.e g .svleaecc 
tnchlorobeniene. FigTiest dves, geaetidly moJet « 
blue, ate obtamed Sp ptreesaes are dewbed 
Axn dyes containing aclid I. C. Farbensidnstne 4 • 
Bm. 435r»«\ P«Tt. 13, JW Addn to 4 »• "" 


Aio^dyes^ See pour I red eH«n a Bile Fr.7<Y-.lW“. 5 (C A 25. 4''1V) The dves ate trade by treating b 


Aog 27, 1Q3S \ anous diaio eeopd' are coupled with 
phenoL and their denit capable of coupling in the 2 orf- 
ppsiuoa and which arc «ubsutnted in the 3* and 4 poo* 
uoas be an aton of halocea, alhyl- 0*alhyt or KH-acrt 
grosT*. with the exception of products tn which the 3* and 
4 positions are ocenpicd be 2 alkyl groups or be as alkyl 
group and an atom of halogen Thus, sulfanHic and 
3,4^chlc<rophenol dves wool orange*yellow and t*4{nino* 
naphtba]e9e«4*snlfo*tic acid 3,4^ichI>.'iroph«sc4 
brown 

Aio dyes Soc pourl'ind chtm aXtile Fr.TS7,f'C, 
Sept 2o, 1935 Dves are rre7«d br coupling diaiotued 
aromatic amines rontg a nitro or acvlamtao group la 
the para and an SO5R. group (R is alkvl or araltvl.suV 
ttitcted or not) m the ortho position with rvspeirt lo the 
doaotizable group, with ammes of the C«1U and Cijkt 
senes and their substitution products capable of coupling 


livd.*oxvijiuncilme iD or its dsnvs with as agent sapplnag 
heavy metal and eonbirunc the prodoet with a diaio 
corepd free frwn groups that fciTncomplea metal compds., 
the c ccnp o tients besig so ehoees that the rrsultxcg dves 
contain at least 1 aod group. In esasTles. ft) the Cr 
conpd. obtained by boiling a HCl sohs of 1 with & 
fermate, fiuonde, acetate or vuUaie is eoupfed with diaio* 
(tied metaralM acid m alk sola , the erenpd from I and 
I* « (4cO'>Fe mav be simiUrb coupled, the prtducts are 
suitable for dwing leather, and (2) the Cr ror-pi oS- 
tamedbvbotli*igan<rtitral«>oln ofl*5*sulfiinicacidwi*hCr 
formate in coupled with diaiotired /•tiiiroanilme n 
AcOH sola . the pnrfjct drts wecO 
Ccpper-eontaining axn dye Imperial Chcmcal Indus- 
trie* Ltd and Mocdecai hlendoia Bnt. +35^315, Sept 
l°,lt35, Fr. 7'*>.44^. Sept. 3, 1935 Thedve ismade bv 
ipling 2 mol prtTsirtions of diaiotued f><hloro-_ 


The KOj group, if present, may he reduced, acvlated. ^ anuoorhenoJ-4*siUfcinic acid with 1 mol proponiaa of the 


altvlafed or diaiotued and coupled with appropr i ate 
eompemeats Thus, 2-an:iao*5-iutropheCvl elhvi snlfone 
— s ethoivethTlamline dyes acetate sulk in pure violet* 
red shades Several examples arc gi v en 

Alodyes Soc. pourl ind. chtm. iBile, Ger 615.749. 

Sept. 14, 1935 (Cl 22 j 2) Dyes contg one or sraee 
metab and free fro m COOH groups are obtained by treat- 
ing aio dyes free from COOH gro u ps and groups contg 
SOi, snch as HS^, HSO-, SCbNH,, etc , and m which the 
coupling C atom is rmg-bound, with hydroxides of metals 
in the presence of alkalies Thns, the dye from diaxouied 
2-ammo-l*naphthol and 2-narhthol i» heated with 
Cr(OH)j in the presence of KOH to give a product im- 
parting a blue-violet color to Japanese lanpier, suitable 
for coloring A\ foil Other examples and a table ei dve 

components, met^ and colors produced are pren 

Aio dves Soc poufl’md chnnaBile Ger, 621,394, 9 ornaphthalene senes havuig a free p-pofapon to the 
v,iv fi loncfni 11 T>,->',r\<,Trvt a-nirTtv-P-rf-Momam- gresip huricrouseiamples aTepi"— ■ 


urea of J and x-i aq alk mrdnm.e g ,2>a COi.and cr 
iagtbere*eiJtir.gdTewithCuorana|miyielijigCn.e g.. 
CuSO. It dves cotton blu «h*rvd shades fast lo light. 

Monoaxodyes Henry JcrdanandhfilesA Dahlen (to 
E I. dn Font de Nemours & Co }, I’.S 2.CC4,Sfosr'ec 
|7. Dyes of vanous colors (various red shades m most of 
the examples pven) which are suitable for development 
CO the fibCT and which can be discharged to a pure white, 
suitable for dyeing ctDolose esters snch as cellulose acetate, 
are fermed bv diaxottnng p-ammodmiethir'eniainide cr 
other amme of the general fccmnla R'R'NXR’X NR'NHi 
m which R‘ and R* represent H or alkvl groups when X 
represents CO and R* represents an alkvl group and R’ 
represents H or an alkyl gronp when X represents BO. 
and R* reprewn's a phenylene radic^. and by couplns 
with w-toluidme, cresidtne cr other amme of the bcatrene 


Nov 6, 1935 (Cl 22 j 1). Diaiotued 4-tutro-2-<hlcroani- 
line IS coupled with an w-alkTlsulfomc acid of a pnmaiy 
amme of the benzere senes contg at the most one addnl 
snbstitnent, which must not be SO»H and must not be in 
«-ro»ition to the Nib group The alkvl^c-stil omc group 
is spLt o3 tn known maimer after the coupling Orange 
orr^ dyes applicable to cellalose esters and ethers are ob- 
tained Examples art pi en 


Tnsazo dyes I G. Farbramd *5 -G (Hemnif 
Clmgestein, Eugen GhetenSerg and Oscar Goos. inven 
icrsl. Ger (Cl.lBtt. Nov 2. 1935 (O 22i 10) Sec 
Fr 765.T52<C A 2S,7034'). 

Mordant ato dyes Durand & Hognerun .4 -G I*nt 
434.919. Sept 11,1935 Jtddn to 422,297 (C* .4 
39al*). Dyes are made bv eouplmg H acid m an 
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medium wth a dnzotiicd ammoaio eomrd. of type ’ Prepd ^ conden-a^ ^matic bases of “if • 


RjN:NRiNII«, tlien in an n!k nieilmm either with a 
diazo compd. of the same t>pe or mih a diazo ctanpd. 
of an amine RiNUt, nherc R» is a C.IIi nucleus which may 
contain substituents, pattieiilaily SOjH, NOt, COOH or 
halogen, Rj is a sulfonated C«lli nucleus and Ri i» a C«Hi 
nuckits that contains OH and COOH in o-positionand maj 
contain further substituents, « g., CHj, halogen They 
jield fast blue-green to green shades in chrome printing 


pcMtuMW^oriho to the KH| group are substituted, and 
which may al-o contain other substituents, mth anthra- 
QUioone denvs basing one or more groups replaceable by 
an ary lammo group, and treating the products obtained by 
the usual methods for anlhratiumone dj cs. Thti», they 
may be suUonateel or treated with aldehydes in acid or 
neutral medium or converted to anthmpyrinudines, 
anihrapynmulones or anihrapyndones In an example 


..ith l.anuao-2,-l,6-tr«ncth>lhcnrcne in the presence of 
AcOK and Cu and the product is sulfonated pnng a 
product which dyes wool bright yellowish red shades. 
Several esamples are gii en 

Benzasthirme dyes Soc pour I'lnd. chun. d Bile. 
Tr 7S7,44S, Sept 23, IPSo Dyes are prepd. by treat- 


on rotfon In cxsniplcs, S-nitrcnniline-l-siilfonic acid — ^ C-cafbetbosy-2-metKt M-»iromo.inthrapyndone is heated 
salicylic acid (reduced) (acid) H acid ~ (alk ) a-, - -**■ ’ — — — - -» ... r „ n 

m- or p-sulfanilic acid, •l-^hloroaniline-S-sulfonic acid, 
anilme-2,4-disulfonic acid or 3-amino-l-sul(ol>etiJcne- 
azo-jdicy he acid 

Vat dyes Wilhelm rckert and Otto Braunsdorf (to 

General Aniline Woiks). t S 2.020, CCG, Dec 31 .. .w...--. -..- --- . - , 

Dyes, esamples of which dye cotton from a hypo-"tfS** ps-l-bromometnylbenzanthrones prepcl. by the 

TOt gray to brown sliades, are obtaitieil by healing, to 3 process of IT. iS7,175 (C*_^ d. 3D, 1070*) with all. conden- 
aboiil 1-10'2.'>0*, an ary lammo substiiiiietl l,4.5.'N-naph- 
thoylenedi(arylimKlazole) with an acid-condensing agent 
such as AlClj either alone or muied with a flux such as 
b'aCl ^\eral esamples with details are pi en 

Vat dye paste for tesble printing lUrbert A Lubs 
and John E Cole (to E 1 du Pont de Nemours A. Co ) 

U. S. 2,024,073, Dec 17 An iinsubstiiuted alkali metal 
anthraquinonesuUonate is used as an assistant I S 
2,024,974 relates to the similar Use of an alkali metal an- 
thraciumonesulfonate and pics numerous examples and 
D. S. 2,024,**75 relate* to the addn of anthroqu«ione-2- 
suUonvj Bcwi or an NHi or alkali metal salt of this acid to 
various printing pastes, and also pi-es numerous examples 

Separatuig rat dyes 1 C Forbemndustne A -G 
Ent.434.S15.Scrl.0.1‘V5S Addn to341.337(C .4 25. 

SIHO) and SCO.filM (C A 27,2305!) ^pn of mixts ^ 


sing agents, if desired after causing the atom of Br to 
react with opproprute compds of S, Sc or l-ammoanthra- 
quinone 

Chromlferous dyes Soc pour Find chim. 4 Bile. 
Bnt 4a4,5535.Scpt 10.1**35 See U S 1.‘>‘X1,257 (C. d. 
29. iooc») . 

Tncarbocyanine dyes, Intennediates. Leslie G. S. 
Br\>oki.r (to Kovlak Ltd } Rni 45o.252, Sept lf>, 1935. 
ryndmmm quaterniry salts are prepd by causing pyri- 
dine iD to react with a 2-ioilopyndine alky 1 halide or with 
a 2-i^oqtimoline alty 1 halide Dy es are prepd by con- 
derisaiiion of these salts with quaiemiry cyxloammontutn 
salts hating a reactiie alkyl poup, the pyndinium ring 
appears to undergo fusion, C-nminopyTidine or 2-ammo- 
quinoline alkyl halide* iKiog left as bv-products Alter- 
natively, dyes ore prepd by condensing a quaternary 


jsomene l,4,5.S-rarhthoylen<duxyUmidazoles obtainable . cytloammommii salt baiing a reictive alkyl group with 


according to Btil 237d^M (C A 20. 1527), 2tk*».21k 
(C. A. 22. ail) and SoS.WH (C. A 22, 503) imo their 
coBstiluests i» effected bv first heating with an alkali 
metal compd of strong afk. action, except caustic alkali, 
c. g • sodaniide, NaOLt, in presence of a HtO-misciblc 
solyent or diluent, e. g.> ale., then sepg theeompd* ob- 
tained by means of iheir diflerent solubilities and recoyenng 
the vat d\ cs from these sepd compd* 


pyndme m the presence of 2-iodopyndine alkyl halide 0 
2-iodoqutnoline alk-yl hahJe .Among examples, 1- 
ineth\U<nioihmole ethyl P-toluenesulfonitc, 2-iodo* 
quinoline ethiotlitfc and I are heated together to fonn the 
dy e 2,2'^tethy Uhiotncarbocyanine iodide. 

SuUurdyes, Intemediates. pour Find. chim. & 
Bile tint. 435,342, Sept. 19, in35. An .Y-aryl deriv. 
of a hydrocarbon that contains at least S condensed nn£s 


Aathraeuioone eat dyes Max Vtzinger and Max 0 or of a eatiuuole contg. the nucleus of^such a hy'dro- 


Hammer (to Soc. pour Find chim 4IlMe). C 
150.Dec.31. SeeBnt 414.52'1(C A 29,6I2‘), 

Vat dyes of the anthraqoiaooe senes. Paul Nawnasky 
and Benhold Stem (to General Aniline Works) 41. S 
2,025,546, Dec, 24. Dies piing green sliidcs of good 
fastnes.s on cotton are obtained by heating compds suehas 
l^'-dianthraqumonil sulfide or a chloro dem wuhZnCI* 
(suitably at about SlX)*^nd m the presence of a catalyst 


carbon, or a hydteay denv of such a A*-aryl denv., U 
treated with S or an agent y leldmg S to produce sulfurued 
dyes Among examples, (1) tf-hy droxyanihracene is 
condensed with p-ammophenol to pve 2-(4 '-hydroxy- 
phenyDaminoanthraeene which i* heated with S m crclo- 
hexanol, and (2) quinonechloroiniide b condensed wiia the 
carbazole denveil from 1-pheny hmincnnthracene and, 
after mluetion, the leuco compd. sulfunred. Examples 


such as Cu chlonde). The crude dy es may be punfied b' ’ of dyeing cotton mth the product of (1) in the usual 


treatment with all. solns. of dextrose or by ircrystn or 
bydivspJyinginlljSO.aml subsequent fractional pptn 
Dyes formed by heating e-cyanoarylamides mth metal 
compounds. Jocebu F. Thorpe, Reginald P Lmstead 
and Jolin Thomas (to Imperial Chemical Indu*tites Ltd ) 
U. S. 2,025,791, Dec. 31. Bv heating an n-cyanoary l- 
amide roch as e-cyanobenzaniule to 2lX'-3CX** In the p 


Na.S lath and mth the prcsluci of (2) in a hyposulfite vat 
are given 

Pi^ents ©I the indanthrene series. Frank W. John- 
son tto E I dll Pont de Nemours S: Co.). U. S. 2.- 
(t2t*.t<37, Jan. 7 Highly di't^rsed dyes easib" redueible 
to the leuco form and which are suitable for dy eing cloth 
by the "pigment pad-jig reduction" proven are produced 


such us .Y-dihydro-122.2M’-anthraquinonazine 
with Cl and then with a «ol cycloahphatK compd. such as 
cyclohcxancU under such temp, conditions that the HjSO, 
IS sulfotantuib inert. Seyvral examples mth details of 
procedure are given. 


of an oxide, sulfidi tw carbwate of a multivalent • by treating a HjSO. soln. of a compd of the indanthrene 

metal such as those of Fe Or Mg, or with the free metal. ' - 100. 

dyes are obtained which appear to be dehydration and 
condensation products of intermediately formed comptls 
such as l-hydroxy -S-imtdoboindole. 

Anthraquinone dyes. Chemische Fabnk yorm. San- 

dt« Ccr.fi21,5i>'*, Nov. 0,10^ (CL 225.3 tt?) Water- ' Dye printuig pastes Ifermstin Berthold (to General 
sol. blue, yiolel or brown wool dyes are prepd. (1) by .Aniline Works) U S 2.(124.5(*2. Dec. 17. Amercanto- 
mtroducing a SOjH group or groups by standard processes benrothiaxole or a n'ercapiobenzimidartde is ii>ed as a 
mto the taoyen A -dunthraqumonyldiuninodtaryl 9 stabilizer Several examples are giren. 
compd*. obtainable by oxidizing azylammoamhntqui- Pnotuig pastes I. G Fatlienmd. A.-C. Fr. 7S6 012. 
nones or (.) by oxidizing a sulfonated ary kimmoanthraqm- Aug. 24, 1935 Printings of msol. aio dies are obtained 

xi“*.vr i^Ay P-pONtion t© the on hber bv using an azo dyv prepn contg. the usual thiek- 

abo«rav^’ agents and a compd. capjble of liberating acid* 

; method (-) may be effected with H^, and dunwg steanung and developing the dyes by sleamiag. 

^tl«qu^nedyes^ Chemische Fabnk y^ 5^. Na brororocetaie, K of the mono-Me ester of oxaK- 
ui«. er. tept. _1, lOoS. Bnghi dye* are acid and Na aeetoxyethanesulfonate. 
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Prataj p«stfs, ^n^l ^ng fibncs E I. du Pont de 1 u S^-feydroTynaphthoK acid ia the presence ^ a defer- 
N'etaotirs & Co Bnt. 4ft4,736, Sept. 9, 1935 The dratins agent such as PCh. to produce aiyUnudes sc-t- 
pastes comprise as pnacTpalcotsposent a yellow Of orasge able for use n the manuf of ice colors and insot aiop*j- 
vat dye having only Eoderate printing qualities and as meots. Various examples with details of procedare are 
snbcid.ary co'or component a yellow or ceange 13-bis- girea U. S 2,^2-5,117 relates to cs9 dys of various 
(acylammo) anihiai^umoce exhibiting a gtater vat stdy- colon prodtsced by coupling a d-aiotiied arytanme sr*h 
ihan tie pnccT>al dye Alternatively, the prtaapal and aaaIl:yJmeTcaptoar>lamideof 2,3 bydroiynaphthoicacid. 
subedory components may each be a mixt of sui'abte Nicaefcais examples are giien 

vat dyes as speciied .^mong eiamp'n, (1) a soln _ latennediates for pol^ethme dyes Imperial Chenu- 
of crude 13-dibenzamidoanthm^amone (1 pan) n cal Industnes Ltd Gw. €21 .I'M, Xov. 7, 1933 (O 22f 
9o<~o HjSO. at o’ i> poured tnlo ice wa*er, Cl'ertd athJ 3) SeeBnt 3*4, 4/^r){C.A. 28,315). 
washed free from acid, the filter cate i» suspended m 11,0. I>yed eellolose esters Soc. pour I’lnd chja i Bile 
warmed to SO-So* snth adda of a dS all. bypochlonte Or 62r),24Q, Nov. 11, 1935 (Q. 8"«. 2X32). Cellulose ts 
<113 , so nramtain^d for 2-4 hrs , again fil'ered and washed impregnated with a dye whx:h coniams an acid group and 
free from altali, then made in*o an aq paste with addn has only a lose or no aSaity for cellulose. The lat’er u 
of "Leucanol” or other wetting agent, milled and trued then acyllted, whereby a cellulose ester dyed fast to wash- 
with a sundarly pTpd paste of LS-dibientam d^>- mg is obtain'd Patterns may be produced by applnag 
anttracjuinone (2 parts), and (2) cotton fabric i» panted 3 the dye and (or) the aeylatmg ag'nt to parts only of tie 
with an aq paste contg wheat starch, Briitsb gum, gum ma’ertal. The dye must be one whxh u not converted 
iragacanth, K-CO,. Ma fonnaldehydesnlfoxvta'e, glycerol n'o a nondyetng eompd under the acylation coed-tams 
and the dye paste obtained a (1) and the pnn*ed fabric Examples are pven a which eeI!nlo«e w acetybted after 
IS dried, steamed for 2-8 am at 101-102*, oxul-ced a dJ it has been impregnated or prated with the foCowtng 
VaCrAirsc^n or a c<4d nmnmg H/>, soaped, rased and dyes* Ki-on red C, .31 jara fast green and Ki'oa red 6B 
dried Dyeag Darnel Bertho and Rsebard .Kndre Gei 

AnE^**cK-li 7 drox 7 b 7 heayl-J-earbQryL<acd OLar C2I.038, Oct. 31, 1935 (O Sm 12). In prodnemg azo 
HaEcrand Tleanch Mofsehel (to General .\alme Works), dyesonvegeable fibers or rZhsrith theaidof 2,3-fcydroiy- 
l. S 2,025,5S7, Dee 24 Sro Ger 618,213 (C A 30, * naphthoic aryLda, the dyed aatenaU are rased a the 
390*) coil, boded a a cucnlited soap s^ , and then sub»ecttd 

D.oxazae eompotads Georg Kabscie*’ and Werner to a stamping or poendag Ueatment a a hot soap sola 
2efwec)c (to General .\agme Berks) f S 2,024,525. which is grad-ally displaced by water The ctatenaSs 
Dec 17 By therxsxcuonof 2ao(. p'opo^wnsofaatro* may be packed a acks for the stamping treatsest or 
e-ansophesol of the benzene or eapfethnlene s^ies 09 I uea'ed a a loose form, and the soap sob used tsaycea- 
mo! proportion of a halogesated quaone of the benzene taa fullers' earth or hie Bssral or a fat surest, e. g , 
or naphthalene «enes, pr^jcts are obtaaed <sch as di- CCL or CiHCIa The treatment resores nsfixed dye 
chloroHli* or tetia n3tro-tnphenod.oxazm« which dye cot- j Irecn the sa'en^, and yields dyrsgs fast to wet rnbbtsg 
too from an aod bath brown-orange shades Dyesg Soc. pour I'lsd. chis 3 Bile Cez. 621,339, 

Aamoasthra^emone eospeeds I. C. Farbentndus- Nor. 6, 1935 (Cl 8 >r 2 01). The kno w n prodnets ob- 
tne A -G. Bnt 434,9'6, S^t. 11. 1933 1,4-Dtaaso- tamed by ueausg aQahred celblM, dyed or tmdyed. 
asthnqnmoccs a whxh the 1- and 4*g'einps may be w'th he*er wyc ic com pda. cos’g. one or more g 'o u ps 
subsutnted by alkyl, aralkvl. creloaliTl aryl or hetero- :XCX , where X u halogen, hare bea foosd to be o- 
cycLd gro ups are obtained by condensing teceo'i.4- mne to isd.go>d dyes proved that the appLcatioa cf 
d,asmo-, 1,4,5-tmtsmo- or 1.4j5,8-tetraami.~oa3thraqia' these dyes u efircied at below 33* uzider othawi s e nsaal 
noses m the ab<esce cf r eda ^ g agents with at leas' 2 condiuon. Details are gires of the ntihmuon of tbs 
col. pw po i t i os s of a p-xnarr amme tree from salt -lemming 6 pro p erly a the prodiKtioa of white or eolcred efeet 
groups, or with at le^ I col proportion of each of core tbadsmeued Fabm 

than 1 d-fierent such acmes The condensation ukes Dyeing I- G Farbesmd. A -G. (Bans Kicmeref 
place at a'm. prersure, if desired a the presence of a dHj- and Hermaco BlnLeler, tavea'ors). Ger. 631,451, Kor. 
enl and if a the presence of air gives the «ub«i*o*ed ammo 7, IW5(C1 Sn 7) For dytmgasinnal fibers, t:«e is made 
derm and if cot gives the lecco coepds , which may be of iheazodyes oblamabVeby couphng l-<3'-«ulfopfee3yl)- 
omd-zed with an, O, FeCli or HG- and 0 grresence of Co S-ctthyl-o-pvrazolone with the diazo compds from 2- 
Theprodnctsajesnitabl'fcK-dTnegfe.EaiijrrrVrj.cr'i'v, j aaaophe=c4< rnb^'nted a the 4-position by halrgea 
tim^S , tac^jers, xraifs, cili and prercfca-r f'aflymt or PTO; and a the 6-positiOu by halogen, XCi er CKi 
.•kccordmg to examples, leuco-1 ,4-d.ajmnoan'hraqtunoae is ' Dyeing is efiecied by the smgl'-bath process a th« prts- 
coedensed with BaXH-, cvclofeexrlannns, PhXH-, etha- eoceof aheary-metalcori^ ,e.g .Xi&O,. 
n o?a -nmc and benzylamme Eyeing Soc. pour ITad cIct i Bile. Ger. €21,452, 

a; .i' lii m uni romponsfis, 1. G. Nov T.lIOolCl Bw 12) Tnprodjcingazodyesonlht 

Farber.mdastriE A -C. B"!*, 435,3SS, Sept JO, 1935 fiber, the ma'erial is first Dpregnaled a the usual war 
Polyethylenepofr am tr . e mixts contg sabstac'jal propor- with an aryLd' of an o-hyditny carboxylic acid which 
tionstdcompis.cf theforomlas HiNlCiHiNin.CiHOGI, coupla a o-p<witioa to the OH group It is then tiea'ed 
and (CiHJCH),, a which n is grosier than 2, are coo- with a s»^n. of a dazotized amme of the formnla ROCHr- 
Ttrted tn'o quaternary XH, compds- by treatment widi g COVHR'XH,, where R l» a phenyl residn* which cay be 
alkylating or aralkyUtcg agents. Ia an examp!*, a miit sebstruted, e. g , by ife or Cl, and R' is a p-phecylene 
K froed by distn. from the fraction bmimg up to 220* radical scbnitirrf by two alkoxy groups in p-postioQ 
under 10 mm. p'e s s ur e and the rm-due ts treated with to one anirher. The acid.ty of the sola must be 

Me^O, o an aq ct'drum kept alk with Xa COi Alkyta- between Pa 5 and 6 J Blae or nolt dyeings are pro- 
Uoo may be eSected ta 2 stages, tctiary acmes bemg doced. £p processes a-roderoriferf 

formed m the 1st s'age by trea'mg tie startmg material Dyeing regenerated eellnlose rayon Imperial Ciem i- 
wTth an ale. and HCl. a-d q-u3*ernary XU, compds cal IcdnstxKS Ltd Ger. 613,329, Sept. €, 1935 (0. 
bemg fermed 13 the 2 nd stag- by further alkylaaon- The 1 j 05). SeeBT 4-39,993(C.d.29,S35n*. 
prodnets are useful fer after-treating ceCnlonc ma'emals 9 Dyemg eUshc cloth. Dognm. S. .K. Tt 7S7J24, 
dyed with substantive dyes, to improve the fastness c# the Sept. 19, 1935 Jkpp is dacribed for stre'ehing the 
dyeings. Cf C A. 29, 4375’ cloth durmg dveing 

Arylm.iles (dye mtermed.at's). Herbert A- Lebs, DyerngtarSles Deutsche Hydmerwerke .4 -G. B*". 
Emmet F.H-ch and Miles Dihlea (to E. I.daPoutds 434,911, Sept. 11. 1933 See Fr. 7S2,S^ (C. A. 29. 
XemoursACot U S 2/«15.116, Dn:. 24 Asaarl- 709|i) 

tnert ap toarylamme such as a toluene sola, cf p-cethyl- Dischsrgmg dyeings on wool with snlfaiylites 
meroa-fna-.l -- jj ea-<«d to feact with a bydroiyazyl Hailer(toSoc poarllnd chrn gBile). U.S 2,024/)3i. 
ca.'bocyl chlonde, or a bydroxyaryl carborybe acid saeh Dec. 10. See Fr. 7S045S (C. A. 29, 60T7’}. 
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I €»r tertiary ainines, contg. one or more Oil groups, with 
carboxylic, sulfomc or sulfocarboxyUc acids of high mol. 
wt. Typical products are obtainable by condensing OHCj- 
HtNlIi, (HOCtllOiN or (HOC,Hj)iNBu with oleic acid 
The products may be used as aq emulsions 

Preserving fibers Kammgamspmnerei StOhr & Co 
A -G and Ehrhart Franz Fr. 7S7,342, Sept. 20, 1935 
Animal and legctable fibers and ra>on ore preserved 
against the attacJi. of parasites by means of inorg compds 
• such as dcrivs of F, Sc, Sr, IJa and Zn, org substances 
such as denvs of cbloro phenols, thioureas, rhodanides, 
thiuronmm salts and chloroanilides and organo-metallic 
compds such as tnphenylphosphine, tnphenylstibine, 
their hahdes, oxides and salts of the corresponding acids 
Tlte products are applied when the receptivity of the 
matcnal is high, e g , during or after washing, bleach- 
ing, dyemg, sizing or oiling, according to the soly. of the 
stripped from textiles, leather, 3 treating agent in water, oil, etc 

— ■ * * Saakmg natural silk fibers to soften them Phihp 

Kaplan U S 2,025.‘>S9, Dec 31 The fibers are soaked 
m a bath contg high titer fats which has e been su!fonat«l 
to the extent of 5% or more combined SO, 

Treating yams Joseph Drandwood Bnt 435,395, 
Sept 1C, 1935 Doubled textile yams impregnated vnih 
rubber or onalogous dispersions are made by impregnating 


Printing cotton. Raduner A Co A -G (C. Benw, 
inventor): Ger 921,100, Nov. 1. 1935 (Cl 8rt. 5 01). 

Crude, bleached or mercerized cotton fabric is printed 
with a paste contg. an oxidizing agent and an ester salt erf 
a leticocompd of a vat dye, and the dye is then dex eloped 
in the cold snth lIjSO, of parchmcntizmg strength, e g . 

.50®B^ The colonng of the fabric is thus combinetl 
with the known processes for producing opalescent, linen* 
like or transparent finishes with the aid of H SO. Modi- 
fied effects may be produced by u«ing gum arable as a 
thickening agent m the pnutmg paste, whereby the pnnied 
parts arc protected from the action of the acid, but the 
development of the dye is not prevented As a futihet 
modification, the fabnc may be mcrcirized after the lIjSO, 
inatmcnt Sp processes are described 

Stripping dyed materials, sulfonium and phosphonium 
compounds I G Farbenindustne A -G Bnt 434,810, 

Sept 3, l‘^3o Dyes are stripped from textiles, leather, 
paper, cic , by the use of HjO-sol org comptl* derived 
from qindrivaknl Sorqiiinquevalcnl P and contg at least 1 
aliphatic residue of at least G C atoms, but no sulfonic 
groups, c g , methylcthylcetylsulfonuim hydroxide (1) 
and Its Me sulfuric acid salt, diethyloctadecylstilfonium 
Monde (11), irimelhyldodccyJphosphoniiiTn briMnide 

(III), dimethylethylcetylphosphonium chloride (IV) and „ . . . _ 

dicthyldiolcylphosphonium sulfate (V) I is made by the individual yams under differential pressure, clearing 


causing methyl ethyl thioether to react with cetyl iodide 
and converting the product into the hydroxide, 11 by 
causing diethyl thioether to react with octadecyl ehtonde, 
dipropyldodecylsulfoniiim bromide by treating dipropyl 
thioether xnth dodccyl bromide, HI by causing tnmcthyl- 
phosphine to react with dodccyl brcnnide, IV by treating 
dimcthylethylphosphmc with cetyl chloride, V by causing 
dictliyloleylphosphine to react vnth olcyl halide and con* 
verting the product into the hydroxide from which the 
corresponding sulfate is formed 
Apparatus for bleacluog and dreing tertiles Gustave 
Cotel Ff.7f?7,«l. Sept 30.1935 
Apparatus (with a rotating applicator disk) for applytng 
liqufaa such as dye solutions, etc , to yams or filaments. 
l\m WTmehead (to Cdanese Corp 01 America) U. S 
2,025,079, Dec 24. Structural and operatn-e details 
Device for testing matenals for the fastness of their 


them from excess dispersion by means of a gas under 
pressure and doubling while still moist App for impreg- 
nation is described 

Producing fullness in yarns such as those of wool. 
Geo M Pearsall U S 2,025,175, Dec 24 A roving is 
txnsted to a higher degree than the normal roving twvst, 
spun, subjected to the action of a boUmg liquid, dried, 
twisted m the reverse direction to remove part of the twist 
imparted by the spinning, redrafted to displace the fibers 
longitudinally, and spun 

Lubricating natural and artificial threads and filaments 
Aleidus O Bouhuys (10 American Enka Corp ) U. S 
2,025,434, Dec. 24 Vnnous matenals arc treated with a 
stable, homogeneous "soln ” consisting of a mineral oil, 
an emulsifying agent >iich as a mineral oil sulfonate m an 
amt insufficient to inhibit the lubncatmg properties of 
the oil, addnl emulsifying and lubricating agents Includ* 


eolors to ii^bt. N. V Philips' Olocilampentabneken 6 ing alkali metallic and org base soaps such as ic oteate 


Lrit. 435,097, Sept 13,1035 
Obtaining vegetable fibers Leo Nordmann Ger 
621.115. Nov. 1. 1935 (Cl 205 2) In the recovery of 
fibers suitable for spinning from bast-fiber material, e g . 
fiax straw , the air-dned or dried material is treated with 0> 
or ozonized aif under such conditions that the material 
and (or) the gas is continuously or periodically agitated 


and the triethanolamine soap of oleic acid and a sub- 
stantially anhyd hygroscopic solvent for the soaps, so 
that the solvent senes to absorb from the matenals 
treated any moisture which would normally form an emul- 
sion with the oils U. S 2,025,435 relates to vimilar 
compns contg. oil, a mineral oil sulfonate, soaps and a 
solvent such as the monocthyl ether or monobutyl ether 


Preferably, the temp of the gas is reduced penodicaDy of dieUiylfne glycol 

to about 2’. The fibers and the mcnistinsr mnienaU nr.. ’ After-treatment of rayon filaments Veremigte Glanz- 


0 about 2°. The fibers and the incnisting materials are 
thenxcpd by known mech. methods 
Ohtammg fiber from plant matenals such as flax, Jute, 
chba grass, etc. Jcxeph A. Manahan U S.2,026,6St, 
Jan 7. For liberating plant fiber from connective tissue, 
the raw matcnal is treated with water contg an emulsify- 
ing agent such as a tallow soap and is subsequently treated 
with an aq sotn. of a mild alk salt such as NatPO« and is 
then nnsed and treated vnth a softening agent such as a 
dll soap and CaCIt soln prior to spinning 

Bleaching fibers. B.LaporteLtd and Isaac E Weber 
Bnt. 434,599, Sept. 5, 1933 Vegetable textile fibers are 
bleached in a bath consisting of a peroxide to which a 
mela^^osphate^ or IIPOi has been added Na silicate, 
c . may be added to give the bath anyr 


Na CO„ NaOII, « 
desired alL-y 
Treatmg textile fibers 


Soc. Nobel Frangaise. Fr. 


r wool by treatmg them with a soln. composed of 

themixt of a condensation product of ureaandCHiOwithft 

condensation product of another compd. and CITjO 
The other compd is preferably thiourea ordicyanodiamide* 
Oilmg textile fibers I. G Farbemnd. A -G. (Joseph 
and Hcinnch Ulrich, inventors). Ger. (^1,396 
”« lubricants for fibers, use is 
made of the condensalion products of primary, secondary 


stoB-Fabnken A -G (Hmio Elling, inventor). Ger 
021,395. Nov. C, 1935 (Cl 29a 6 OS) Freshly spun 
rayon filaments are given their first washing while they 
are wound on porous reels or on perforated reels having a 
porous coating. The filaments ore then dried and re- 
wound, with twisting, onto similar reels, on which the 
after-treatment is completed More uniform products 
g are thus obtained. 

Rendering silk and rayon articles mat Fntz Sdmster 
Fr 7S7,7C7, Sept 28, 1935. The treating liquid is pro- 
jected by aspersion onto the articles, particularly stock- 
ings, while these arc mounted and stretched on a form 

Fmishing agents for textiles Farb- und Gerbstoffwerkc 
Carl Flesch, Jr Fr. 787,815, Sept SO, 1935 Agents 
resistant to water contain in addn to glue or other al- 
bummoid matenals, substances which cause sepn. of the 
glue, etc . in on msol form and that only after a certain 
tune or fay the application of heat Thus, to a sola of par- 
affin, ghie and Ai(0.\c)i, is added SnCl. and the mixt. is 
regulated to 16 “86 The soln is applied to cotton vdour 
which Is afterward heated to 120* In another example 
CdClt is added to an emulsion of glue and spermaceti. 

Apparatus for fulhng and other processing of textiles 
l^fft Gdbel and Georg Fnede Ger. G18.C40, Sept, l-v 
1935 (Cl 8a 9 TO) Addn. to 584,773 (C. .4 . 28, 1202’)' 
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Moue fatmts Albert MeUor and Ralph J Mann (to ' 
Celanese Corp of Amenca). U S 2,024,177, Dec 17 
Various details of manuf and use of a pressure surface 
for use m the production of moire effect fabrics are de 

Transparent fabnc from muslin, etc Geo Ifeberlem, 

Jr (to Htberlein Patent Corp ) US 2,020,129, 
Dec 31 Cloth such as a cotton fabric is treat^ with a 
swdimf agent such as HiSO, to render it transparent and e 
IS passed through successive jaws of a ealender having at 
least 2 jaws, to render it nonciirlrag The material may 
also be mercerized 

Itaptegnsttng textile (abnes with metal eempeunda 
such as those for weighting and mordanting Sidney G 
Osborne (to Hooker Llecirochemical Co ) US 2.t)25,- 
072, Dec 24 A fabric such as silk or cotton is immersed 
m a soln of a metallic salt such as one of Pb, Sn or Sb 
in a nonaq solvent such as an org solvent which is inert 
to the fabric, and the salt is hj drolyzed (suitably by wafer 
vapor and NH|) to convert it into a water-iDsol rompd 
of the metal 

Treating cellulose esters I G Farbenmdustne A -C 
Brit 435,129, Sept 16,1935 In treating materials made 
of or contg cellidose esters with an all liquor, sapoa of 
the esters is avoided by incorporating m the liquor a small 
proportion of aminoacetic acid, or a salt thereof Among 
examples, a mixed fabnc of cotton and acetate rayon is 
handled for 1 hr. m a boiling liquor contg Chicago blue 
6B, KatCOi, KaiSOi and Xa ammoacetate to dye the cot* 
ton only 

Treating fabnes auch as "tobacco cloth" to improve its 
resistance to sun and ram Geo H Rh^es U. S 
2,020,100, Dec 31 A web of fabnc is coounuously 


brought into contact with an acidulated soln ol Pb acetate 
for a sufiRcicnt time to effect penetration and is then treated 
with a soln of NajCriOi to form Pb chromate on the fibers 
of the fabnc App is described 
Rotproof matenal I G Farbemnd. A -G (Fntz 
Sieferl and Hans f^mmerer, inventors). Ger. 618, 7M, 
Sept 18, 1935 (Cl 1) Cellulose material tor sacks, 
fishing nets, sails, tents, etc , is made rotproof by treat- 
ment with mono- or poly-azo dyes contg at least 2 N(Dj 
groups in the mol ; the matenal is also fast to hgbt and 
water Tlius, fishing nets are impregnated with 2,3- 
hydroxynaphthoyl - 4 • ammo - 2',4^ - dimtrodipheny!- 
amine and treated with diazotizrd 2-nitro-4-chloroamlme 
to render them rotproof Other examples are given 
Apparatus for siring warp threads OttoStoeger U S 
2,0it,S90, Dec 17 An app with a pump for supplpng 
size from a I'ontamer is provided with devices for indicating 
3 the viscosity of the size and its temp, and for ludicating 
the temp of a hot-air chamber of the app. dunng the dry- 
ing process 

Apparatus for drying continuous webs of cloth paper or 
the Jiie Alpheus O Hurxthal (to Proctor & Schwartz) 
U S 2,024,927, Dec. 17. V'anous structural, mech and 
operative details of a loop drier. 

Fat acid amides Gustave hfaubec Fr 787,641, Sept 
2C, 1935 Amides such as stearatmde are made by bubbling 
* atihyd Nllt through the fat acid previously melted and 
heated to 1110-150' The amides may be used for cool- 
tn/, toflentm or fimshni texiile fibers and leather 
Diy-cleamag fabnes Warren T Reddish (to Emery 
Indusines, Ine ) U S 2.024,981, Dec 17. Anabsorbe* 
facieot compn such as one comprising true mahogany Na 
sulfonate 50, oleic acid 25 and naphtha 25% is mixed with 
a dry -cleaning solvent such as naphtha 


2e-PAINTS. VARNISHES AND NATURAL RESINS 


A n SSBIK AKPCAILTOV n ROSS 


Production and use of high grade Zo oxide (Breyer) 15 
Constituents of natural phenolic resins (Haworth, ti ol) 
10 Plastic compos , lacquers, etc (Brit pat 435,058) 
13 Colloidal coRipns (used in making vamishes| (Fr. 
pat 787,267) 13. Aminoanihraqumone cotnpds (for 
lacquers] (Bnt pat 434,906) 25 Azo dyes (for lacquers, 
varnishes and oils] (Tr pat 787,714) 25 


Roll and bar mill for grinding paints, etc Asbjom 
Sonsthagen U. S 2,024,073, Dec 10 Vanous sirvc- 
lural, mech and operative details 

Pbotcxnetnc apparatus for measuimg the biding power 
of pamts, opal glasses and photographic emulsions 
Raymond F Hanstock, Louis A Jordan and The Re- 
search Association of British Paint, Colour and V'amish 
hlanulacturers Brit 434,130, Aug 27, 1935 
Pigments Geo P A Stutz and Harlan A Depew (to 
New Jersey Zinc Co ) U. S 2,024,611, Dec 17. In 
drying a wet pigment, the wet mass is heated under super- 
atm pressure until a sufficient amount of the assoed 
liquid IS vaponzed to leave the pigment readdy disinte- 
grable, and the vapor is permitted gradually to escape 
while the matenal is under pressure 

Pigments from vat dyes hUunce K Fleysher and 
James Ogilvie (to National Aniline Sc Chemical Co ) 

IT S 2.026,623, Jan 7 For producing a pigmeot, a vat 
dye such as flavanthrone or indanthrone is dissolved in 
IliSO< and the material is drowned m water of substan- 
tiaUy the boiling temp 

Dners for use in paints and varnishes Rllhelm Kmm- ' 
bhaar (to Beck, KoUer 5. Co ) U. S 2,025,870. Dec 3t 
Tor producing a finely divided hght-oolored drier, a metal 
hydroxide such as that of Co, Pb, Mn, Ca or Zn is pptd 
at a temp not above room temp under nonosidtzingctm- 


ditions, the ppt is dispersed m an oil such as linseed oil 
and the dispersed ppt , without diymg. is treated with a 
resioic. naphthenic or soap-fonntog acid or with a glycer- 
ide of such an acid at a temp below ZOO* (suitably with 
rosin in "mineral spirits”) 

Varnishes Dubois & Kaufmaan O. m b H Oer 
621,440, Nov. 7, 1935 (Cl 22A 2). Brown faciice prepd 
in known manner from nondrying oils, e g , tram oil, 
IS disst^vcd in a drying oil, e g , linseed oil Dners 
and pigments, e g ,PbiO<, may be added Rapidly drying 
compns are obtamed 

Varnishes and plasbc compositions I G Farbeiund 
A -C Fr. 787.690, Sept. 20. 1935 \’anushes and 
plasttcsaremadebymiung linseed oil, wood oil, chlorinated 
rubber, natural or artificial resins or cellulose denvs with 
VISCOUS or solid cWonnated aromatic compds contg at 
least 1 cyclic mcthyleaie group, e g , chlonnated compds 
of tetza- and deca-hydronaphlhatene, acenaphthene, 
fluorene, benzanthieoe, indene, etc. The nuxt is pref- 
erably effected in the presence of solvents Pignietitr, 
fillers, etc , may be added 

Bronzing lacquer Denis J Burke (to Commercial 
Solvents Corp ) U S 2,026,493, Dec 31. A bronruig 
lacquer contains, as a gel preventive, an ester or salt of 
malic acid such as ethyl or Na malate 

Coating compositions N V. tot \oortzetting der 
Zaken van Pieter Schoen & Zoon Bnt 434,870, Sept 
10, 1935 A bmdmg agent for paints or lacquers is roanufd 
by mixing 1 or more raw or polymenzed drying oils with an 
oil-modified polyhydric ale -phthalic anhydnde resin sod 
chlorinated rubber Paints are prepd by mixing the 
bmdmg agent, or its 3 consutuents in any order, with 
the pigment A siccative and a thmnmg-out agent may 
be added to the finished paints or lacquers 
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27— FATS. FATTY OILS, WAXES AND SOAPS 


Tie mrcstigiticQ cf saturated aads cf eoTcpIeuij 0 9334. 6^, 193^ and 158^. Tie fcigber I i^ae of 

hTtJrcgenated oils by tie inetiod of fractional distdlatioB the oil of the eel n the scminer inajr be cue to the fact 

I Hardened cottonseed on. Set-ichtUenoacdifasaytishi that the eel consumes a large amt of food in the stmmiB’. 
lirai. J Sac Chem Ini , Japan 38. Stippl binding £02-3 The Carr-Prtce reaction of vitamra A could not be ob- 

(1935) Hardened cottonse^ oil f I no , Wijs 0.£3, m served la the oils of the variotis part of the eel. A s mall 

e0.6-1.8‘) obtained from refined oil (I no 107 A, sapoo amt of ntamm A was found only in the liver oil The 

no. 169.S) . was sapond , purified with Et^O and the mixed satd fat acids consisted of palmitic acid and a small amt. 

fatty acids were sepd The mixed acids f neutralitanon of mynsiic acid and steanc acid The Me esters of cnsatd. 
no 191.5,Ino.0.Sfi, m 63.5--1.3*, titer 60 6*) wereesten- acids were distd fractionally and sepd asbromide. Tetra- 
fied with MeOH contg 2.5% HCl and the Me esters were decvleine, oleic, somarmic, steadoronic and iwashtc acid 


fractionally distd. at 2 mm pressure into 14 fractions 
The results of the distn were checked by the fractional 


were p r oved Y. Kihara 

Ccpra of Mozambniae Joao de Carvalho de Yas- 


crystn. of the free fatty acids m ale The quant compn conceCos Anait \nst taper, apron , Unn tech Lishoa 
was cakd. by use of the mean mol wt of the Me esters j 6, No 2, 63-73(1934). — Analyses of 7 samples of weD- 
cemputed from the neutraliratioa nos and the theoretical dried (HjO less than 6%) Morambique copra show oil 


; cf the pure esters The compn i 


6 06-6835%, ash 1 74-3 18, crude protei 


. of mynstic acid, and about 17% pahrttjc. 5 69-7.34, cellulose 8 02-10 03 and N’-free i 


76% steanc and 7% arachidic acids Exptl resiJts are 
giTcn Karl Kammermeyw 

Catalysis cf hydrogenation IH Hydrogen cumber, a 
constant for fatty oils A S Gmzbera and N" Yt.rashev- 


12 40% There is no correlation between the percentage 
ot ot] and percentage of J«-free ext O TV'. TViHeox 
Onenta&on of molecnles of beeswax Paul TV'oog and 
K Yannaqms Campt rerd 201, 1400-2(1935).— Examd. 


skii. J Cen Chem (U S S R ) 5, 1168-70(1^5), by x-rays the mols of beeswax, when firat built mto the 
cf C A 30, 368’ — The H nos of 32 kmds of fatty oils, * cell wall show very little onentauon , this increases with 
fats and waxes were detd by the method of hydrogenation time at a rate mcreasmg rapidly with temp Thus wax 
prevTotisly described FT. Hydrogen number, a new «fcc»wmg practically no cnentaiioii showed it distinctly 
constant for essenhal oils A S Cinrberg and E Esdo- after 23 ^ys at 30*, and even more so after 3 days at 


kimova Ihd 1252-4. — The H nos of 34 essential oils 
were detd. Chas Bta&c 

Use of the Wood hght in analysis Exammahott «f 


of 34 essential oils 40* Beeswax from hot countries u ranch more onented 
Chas Bta&c than that from cold. C. A SUbmad 

i Exammahott «f The use of palm oil in rutang hard soap C. BergeU 


Argentae olive oils tmder the Wood light and comparison S«\(ennedeT.Ztg 62,688^. 720(1935). J TV*. Perry 
with peanst, cottonseed, rape end siwower oils of do* , Volometne detercunahos of onsaponified fat in soap, 
mestic origin B Bensso Ra col. farm nae (Rotano) N Spas<kS jlesloiolnoZhtrroe Delall,Si2-3(.l9Z5) — 
2. £9; AmUs farm , Su^ 6, £9-P0{19T5).— Tie Spitt-Hfinig method of detn of nnsapond. fat in 

Tie adulteration of olive oil with 2% of any of the above soap ts thne^onsusiing and gives high values. The 
oilscaabedeteetedby eiamn.of thefluorescenceproduced fotlowing procedure u rapid and accurate to 001% for 
by irradiation with light of 265 ma ware length 0^% contests cf nnsapond. fat in soap: Dissolve 10-20 

^ ^ ^ L. E Gilson f of soap in 106-50 cc of 60% ale. contg. 0.5% JfajCOi. 

Apple- and pear-seed ou J Pntzfcer and Robert Ext the nnsapond. and ussaponifiable natter with petr. 
Juagicunx Z Untersuefi Letensm 70, 25^8(1933)— ether as usual Wash the ext. with 60% ale. contg. 0J% 
Dau are presented on the constants of these 2 oils The 6 N'a,CO. and distil cS the solvent. Dissolve the residue 


compns. of the seeds are also tabulated, as weQ as some 
tests made on the total fat acids F L Doolap 


m 5 cc. of ale.-CtHi (1 1) and titrate the sola, with 
Vr> A' KOH in ale -C«H< (1 1) to a faint pmk. Introduce 


Adulteration of arachis oQ with coconut oil. Henryk S-lO cc of the same KOH soln , reflux the sola, on a water 

Rnebenbane^ Przemysl Chem 19, 9-10(1935) —Arachis bath for 15-20 min and titrate back with ale «/„ A' 


oil cemtg. 10% of coconut oil can be distinguished from the HO. 


pure product by its higher d , sa[>ou , Reichert-MeissI 
and Polenske v^ues, and by its lower n and I no 

B C A 


The determination of free in soap. Q. W. 

Poethke. Fettchem. Umschau 42, 180-2, 197-201(1935); 
cf C A 26,4493 — The soly of Ha or K soaps in PrOH- 


, AO, — luc soiy oi or soaps in mjn- 

The bmts of Ochna pnlchia as a source of vegetable ' glycol mixts. suggested the use of such miits as solvents 
E. P. Phillips. Farmtni S A/ricj 10, 337(1935) — for acidnnetric titrations of soaps Preliminary work detd. 

Yh^nnts and seeds conton a greemsh brown oil baling the in<Lcator error (amt of sUndard alkali soln. requ^ 


an odor resembling that of valeric acid. The ofl is xmt' 
able for soap making. The residual meal contauu n< 
alkaloids. K D Jacob 


to produce a red color to phenolphthalein) of a senes cf 
PrOH-glycoI, prOH-H,0, glycoI-HiO and PrOH-glycol- 
HtO Dirts The ladirator error mcreased contianously 


occurrence of so^ new alcohols and hydro- with the glycol content of the glycol-HiO and glycol- 
wbens m sperm ofl. (ftelnmnaiy report ) £« icht PrOH mins., while it passed thrwgh a max. at 
wSfi'i ■ iV^'i V*,’ bmdmg e PrOH in the PrOH-H,0 miits Addns. of smaU amts, of 

a blubbw (skm) oil water had a minor effect on the indicator error of PrOH- 
macrewpJa/ttj L ). It was glycol m'lits Addn of NaOAe or K palmitate to various 


.r .ii. ...... ..ii it /Dt .7 , Y waivr «iau a mmor enect on me inaicaxor error or rtvii- 

mucre^Ja/ttj L ). It was glycol m'lits Addn of NaOAe or K palmitate to various 
niattcr eitd. w^ EtiO, and of the soh^t mixts always markedly decreased the indi- 
7^® distdlatc cator error By applying the proper corrections, it was 
■a 3 ^ ^ possible accurately and easily to Utra’e known amts, of 

Md chiUmg tests KOH in artifieiany prepd. mixts. of KOH and Kpalmitate 
Tr ^ fractionation of or K stearate. Total carbonate and caustic alky, in soap 

MeOK we^e c^ed out and^."SiSg. s! 9 «>^ detd by dissolving the soap f^Ple m ale addmg 


?; tractionauon of or K stearate. Total carbonate and caustic alky, in soap 

XtATitT m-A «.,» «' ,1*^ ^ dissolving the soap sample in ale., addmg 

“ “'J ’ an excess stan^d aeidTboilmg to expel CO, and SI 
Its hydrocub^were $«pd. before titrating with standard alikli ^er 

Thrv r . „i a ,.nWTAc« J* pressure, established the error involved in attempting to titrate the 

Tb^ formed a colorless volatile hqi^and bad a fragrant HaOH in soaps contg Ha, CO, with a mixt^f 80 


Eel on Tovoti f>no J rFFL <077 i Z: ana lo cc. giycoi as a solvent. W ith the help of the o 

773-80(l^l^The ormertiM ^ «ct»ons thereby detd , it was possible accurately to e 
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oleste and Na palmitate m cryst. form are described. 

J W Perry 

petergent action of soaps of elaidmized fatty acids and 
the CIS trans isomensm of uasaturated fat acids S H. 
Bertram and E C S Kipperman Chtm 
fi24-7(1935) —Drop nos were detd , by means of a stalag- 
mocneter, of solns of K soaps of 0 unsatd acids and Na 
oleate, with 15 different org solvents The drop nos are 
proportional to the emulsive powers of the soaps All K 
soaps of elaidinued acids have higher drop nos than the 
corresponding oleic acids, and the ratios of the drop nos 
of the elaidic acids to those of the correspondinE oleic 
acids IS roughly const Drop nos of Cn oleic acids do not 
differ much from those of stearic acid, but the drop nos 
of the correspondmg elaidic acids are considerably higher 
tor the hydrocarbon solvents, therefore the o!e*c acids 
liave to be considered as the trans- and the elaidic acids as 
the ru-isomendes The mffuence of a longer fat aetd 
chain, of a hydroxy] group, and the position of the double 
bond m the soap mol are demonstrated and discussed 
The "2,3-oleie acid" of the literature is shown to be 2,3- 
elaidic acid Drop-no tests and comparative washing 
tests show that soaps from oils in the ordmary condition 
have smaller detergent powers than elaidmir^ soaps 
O W WiUcoK 


App for measuring the heat cond of oils (Lederer) 1 
Butter, fats and fatty oils (Langton) 12 Exhaust steam 
condenser and oil separator (U S. pat. 2,025,043) 1. 
App for proportioning the flow of liquids as to refining 
vegetable oils (U S pat 2.024,47^9-^) 1. App for 
sampling or visual ezamn of oils (U S pat. 2,0^,207) 
1 Ammoanthraqumone eompds [for sraxes and oiisi 
(Bnt pat 434,906) 25. 


Fata, cte Swift and Co Ger 61S.836, Sept 17. 
1935 (Cl 63h 101) Fats, oils or their mizts . especially 
lard, IS rendered stable by adding 1-6% of crude cottonseed 
od 

De&itunag fata or oils to render them Inedible John 
B Muth (to SUfldard Oil Co of Calif ) U. S 2,025,954. 
Dee 31 A beiuyl deriv, of a sacchande or of glycerol or 
a glycol IS added to a fat or oil 

Keutralizmgoils The Sharpies Specialty Co. Fr.787,- 
SS5, Sept. 25, 1935 App is described lor continuously 
mixing fatty oils and an alkali at bigh speed in carefully 
proportioned quantities and for sepg. the soap and neutral 
oil at suitable temp 

Osdabon products of castor oil Melvin De Groote 
and Bernhard Keiser (to Tretobte Co ). U. S 2.025,SOO, 
Dec. 31 Castor oil is oxidized snth air at a temp of 


1 about 120-160* and under a gage pressure of 25-125 lb , 
sntb 10-33% of oetadeca-9,ll-dienoic acid glyceride as an 
autofix(di2er<atalyst. U. S 2,025,807 relates to a similar 
oxidation of castor oil with air of normal moisture content, 
with use of hendecenoic acid glycende as an autoOxiduer* 
catalyst, U. S 2,025,808 involves the similar use of 
a-pmene as catalyst. U. S 2,025,800 involves a like use 
of dipentene as catalyst 

Polymerizing glycende oils. Wilhelm Krumbhaar (to 
’ Beck, KoUer & Co ). U. S 2,024.103. Dee 10 For 
bodying, an oil such as linseed, soybean or coconut oil, 
IS heated with a colloidally dispersed heavy metal such as 
Co, bin or Fe until a viscous product is obtained 

Apparatus for treating fish to recover oil front them and 
to prepare them for canning John M Devers (to Food 
Machinery Cotp ). U. S 2,020,022, Dec 31. Various 
structural, mech. and operative details. 

3 Soae Herbert Krause Austrian 143,054, Nov. 25, 
1935 (Cl. 235). In the manuf. of soap from fat compns 
contg. liquid fatty oils or fat acids having an I no of 
70 or more, the tendency of the product to deteriorate 
during storage is restrained by adding to the soap small 
proportions of glycerol (or other ale ) and a water-sol 
phosphate, preferably KaiEOi These addns. are made at 
any stage ut the manuf o( the soap following the removal 
of excess alkali and salt. 

* Soap preparations I, C Farbenmd A -G. Fr. 787,. 
785, S^t 28,1935. Water.sol salts of aliphatic carbosyhc 
acids having at least 10 C atoms and in which at least 1 
atom of K. O or S is situated between the aliphatic radical 
and the COOII, are used alone or snth other substances 
such as soaps, inorg salts, albuminous materuls, vegetable 
gums, starch, fats, waxes, glycerol, tar or nicottce, 
instead cf soaps and have a high stability to the action of 
$ lime. Examples of these conpds are alkali ulis of lauroyl* 
propylamifioacetic acid, oleyJsarcoside, sarcoside of palm 
ml fat acid, reaction product of dodceylamme and maleic 
anbydnde, reaction product of e-stearyNfl-dietbylene* 
diamine with CHiClCOO)), beptadtcylafflmoaeetia amd, 
dodecylmercapioacetic acid, dadecylaminobenzoic acid, 
stcarylbenzylammoproptonic acid, and dodeeylpbeiiyl' 
aminoacetic acid 

Coatutuous sotp-crutchutg apparatus Robert V 
0 Burt (to Procter 8: Gamble Co ). U. S 2.024.425, Dec. 
17. Structural, mech. and opowtive details. 

Washing agents Chemisebe Fabnk joh A Benekiser 
C. m b. H Fr. 786,332, Aug 31. 1935. Alkali salts of 
metaphospbonc acid or mizts of these salts with alkali 
pyrophosphates or other alkalies, such as NsiCOi, are 
add^ to soaps tn amt. such that the H-ion conen of the 
product IS not above Pa - 8 5. 


28— SUGAR. STARCH AND GUMS 


1 K I 

Refining quality of raw augar. Effect of manufacturing 
conditions R. W. Harman Intern Sutar J, 37. 471- 
3(1935). — Although the fundamental cause of poor^uaN 
ity sugar originates in the cane, the mfg. conations ate g 
also often responsible Poor clarification and poor sugar 
boibng often yield very low-quality raw sugars from good- 
quabtycane. H. has devised a set of lab methodstotest 
the refining quality of these raw sugars. Since these tests 
dupbeate refimng conditions very closely their use has 
proved very effective in gradmg incoming raw sugars- 
D. P. langloo 

The present state of purifying sugar juices K. Smo- 
lefiskl. Car CvtirnmicM 77, 35-53, 69-87(1935) — ’ 
A review with numerous references J, Wiertelu 

Modem beet-juiee clarification O. Spengler. Intern 
Sugar J. 37, 476-7(1935) —See C. A. 29, 6458'. 

D P.Langlms 

Determination of mixtures of sucrose, invert sugar and 
glucose sirup by Knusheer's method Waclaw Reicher 
Car Cukroumteza 77, 6-18(1935) —Knusheer's method of 
analyzing sucrose, invert sugar and glucose sugar tn mists. 


with each other (C A. 23, 3520, 24, 3064) has been ap- 
plied to confectionery. The results are quite satisfactory. 

J WicrtelaL 

Methods of determining invert sugar Jerry Zaleski. 
Car Cttkrownicto 77, 109-29(1935) —The different meth- 
ods of detg invert sugar, as recommended by the Vlllth 
Intemational Conun. Meeting for standardization of ana- 
lytical methods in sugar research, held at Amsterdam m 
1932, are described J Wiertelak 

Different methods of defecation. II K. Smolensfci 
Get. C«irotcmicT<i75. 157-70, 196-207(1934) (French sum- 
mary); cf. C, A. 28, 2211*. — An important factor m the 
reproducibihty of defecation expts pcfforraed on a factory 
scale IS the alky, after first satn which should be approx 
000 Previous results were confirmed, showing that a 
higher dose of CaO results m quicker filtering and better 
qoabty ol the juices e g , if 1 5% CaO (on the juice 
basis) u used, 10-15% more nonsugars are removed from 
the juice, than with 1% CaO S considers that nascent 
CaCOi 11 the mam cause of this improvement. Slow defe- 
cation, lasting 5 min , gives higher filtering rates and better 
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juices than quick defecation, lastinit 0 5 min. Similarly 
hot defecation, at 80*, fives ^ better filtering rate than 
cold defecation at 40“, but only slightly better juices. 
Defecation performed according to Troye’s method m 
miaing the diffusion juice before defecation with an equal 
vol of first satn. juice gives considerably shorter filtering 
periods, but a lower quality of juice, than if a preliminary 
defecation is applied J. Wiertelak 

Use of the electneal sodium lamp in saechanmetry , 
E. Landt Intern Sugar J 37, 474-0, C«ilr Zuctennd 
43, GoO-KlOIS) - The adsantages of a simple polarimeter 
illuminated by means of a new elec Na lamp of high in- 
tensity over the white light, quartz wedge compensation 
sacchanmeter, which is almost universally used m the 
sugar industry today, are discussed Such equipment has 
been used in England for many years Two years ago 
such a polanmeter was supplied to a firm on the continent 
Its performance has been highly satisfactory 

D P Langlois 

Ost and Wilkening’s method of determining hgnin tp- 
phed to sugar beets Anna Nowotnhwna and Jamna 
Wiadrosrslta Gas Cukrotmteza 78, 270-2(1935) — Osi 
and Wilkening’s method of detg lignm m wood ts modi- 
fied for sugar beets In the first step the total fiber of the 
beets IS isolated according to Henneberg and Stohman and 
the lignm is then detd in the usual way, escept that pre- 
vious to hydrolysis with 72% IIiSOi the total fiber is 
eztd consecutively m a Soidilet app with EtjO, 96% 
EtOK, Ctifi and EtjO Four different samples of beets 
showed the following lignm content (a) 0.^8, 0.385%. 
(i)04G7,047l%, (<) 0.^1,0.340%. (d) 0 416, 0 424% 

J Wicrtelak 

Microscopy of starches and their modificabons Otto 
A.Sjostrom Ind Eng Chem 23,63-74(1936) — Asenes 
of photomicrographs shows the appearance of the more im* 
portast starches and their modifications, also the thm- 
boiling starches and dextrins, in their gelatinized and dis* 
integrated forms These pictures support the recent 
theory of “gro’^ " W. II Boynton 

Z'tay studies of nitrated starches I. Marja Kotaez* 
kowska and Tadeusz Urbafiski Roantkt Chem IS, 
839-42(lQ35).*-The authors obtained x-ray spectrograms 
of nitrated potato and sol surch by the Debye-Seberrer 
method. Both show a marked resemblance and give the 


same principal interference rings. Natural starch is more 
cryst. before the introduction of — ONOj groups, while the 
structure of sol. starch changes regularly during nitration 
J. F. Matejezyk 


Treatment of molasses for the production of foods, fer- 
tibzers, etc (Caspar y Amal) 12 Significance of K in the 
system of fertilizing sugar-beet rotations (Lut) 15. Sugar 
cane (Taggart, et al ) 15 Clanfymg and removmg color- 
ing matter from aq liquids [sugar solns j (U. S. pat. 
2,025,715) I 


Sugar AUgauer Alpenroilch A.-G Bnt. 435,034, 
Sept 9,1935 See Fr 769,800 (C A 29,519’). 

Apparatus for concentrating sugar sap Hermanus A 
Jansse Ger 618,075, Sept 17, 1935 (Cl 89i 1). 

Crystallizers for sugar, etc Walter J Blanchard 
Bnt 434,740, Sept 9, 1935 A crystallizer comprises a 
soln container within which rotates a drum having hollow 
radial arms arranged so that their paths overlap Cooling 
water or steam may be admitted to the worm -driven drum. 

Starch from corn Robert E Greenfield and Harold R 
Baker (to A E Staley Mfg Co ) US 2,023,999, Pec 
10 Cora IS steeped, cracked, degermmated by starch 
Botauon, ground, srasbed to remove fibrous constituents 
and to form a starch-gluten water suspension, tabled to 
sep. starch from gluten, and the gluten is dewatered; the 
starch milk from the flotation is dewatered and the water 
IS employed to steep addnl corn, the dewatered starch is 
washed with fresh water, germs from the flotation are 
washed with the starch wash water, the germ wash water 
IS returned to the flotation , the starch -gluten suspension is 
dewatered, the dewatered starch-gluten mixt is washed 
with fresh water, the fibrous constituents are washed 
with the starch-gluten wash water; a portion of the fibrous 
constituents wash water is returned to the flotation ; water 
from the gluten is added to the dewatered materials to 
fonn a water suspension which can be tabled , tabled starch 
IS uken up m water, the ubied starch is filtered, the 
filtered starch is washed with fresh water, a portion of the 
water from the filtered starch is employed for taking up 
addnl tabled starch, and an addnl. portion of the water 
from the filtered starch is returned to the process An ar- 
1 raogement of app is described 


29-LEATHER AND GLUE 


AU.EK ROGEK3 


Wattle barks. IV. Tannin content of a variety of better; the addn of naphthalene to curing salt at the 
Acacia moDissuna Wind F A Coombs, W. McGlynn beginning of warm weather is advisable. Preventol in brme 
and M. B W’elch. /. Proc. Roy Soe. N. 5 IVelcr 68, 1 followed by salting vnlh 15% Ordinary salt entirely pre- 


246-8(1934); cf. C. A. 27, 439.— AnalyUcal data are 
given for 17 samples of bark from a newly recognized and 
described vanety that differs from the main species only 
mils slightly lower ratio of tannin to nontannm. 

K. B. Memll 

The vinegar eelwonn in tan liquor B. G Peters J 
Helminthology 13, 159-62(1935). — Eelworms {Turbairtx 


vented staimng of the skins but the finished leather v-_. 
only moderately belter than that from the blanks. Pre- 
ventol-treated salt was not effective. ZnO (1.25%) with 
salt was very effective and was better than Zn peroxide. 
Dry salted sUns were much better than bnned skins 

I D. Clarke 

Effect of perspiration on leather P. BTiite and F. G. 


o«l0 thrived in fermenting tan hquor cf Pn 6 0. There Caughley. Nev Zealand J. Set r«A.’l7. 412-17(1935) 
IS no evidence of the active secretion of nmtenlvtir- en. ” -r... .S— »!.« , .L. 


IS no evidence of the active secretion of proteolytic 
zymes by this worm and there is no reason to suppose that 
the worm causes damage to hides and skins during the 
tannmg process K. D. Jacob 

Fat Lquonng of animal skin. Edwin R. Theis J 
Tech. Assoe. Fur Ind 6, 88-90(1935). H. B Merrill 
Practical saltmg experiments in 1934. W. Grassmann 
and W. Hausam. Lederteeh. Rundichau 27, 49-53. 57- 
62,07-70(1935); cf C. A. 29, 2777»— Packs of calfskins o 
in 3 cities were cured with NaCI contg. NaF or naphtha- 
lene, 2385 and 1376 skins, resp., including blanks bemeused 
Small lots of skins (15-50) ’ ' ” ’* ' “ 


— To show the effect of perspiration from the foot o.. 

compn of leather, socks made from vegetable-tanned 
Iamb skin were worn for penods up to 30 days and ana- 
lyzed. pB values of HiO exts. of the leather mcreased 
from about 4.1 to 5 4 , there was a marked increase in sol 
N, a slight decrease in HiO-sol. matter, and a marked 
darkening. The last 2 changes are attributed to oxidation 
promoted by the lowered acidity. H. B. Merrill 


s^ts and Preventol Skins cured with NaCl contg. 1% 
NaF were slightly less stained than comparable skins 
mihout NaF, but the finished leather was not enough 
better to make the use of NaF advisable. Crude naphtha- 
lene was advantageous but the pure material was much 


iMcin-ii , amides for [coating, softening or fimshing 

cured with addn, of Zn contg. metal 


(for dyeing leather] (Bnt. pat. 435,060) 25 


Leather. Sebastian© Bocciardo & Co. S. A. Austnan 
1^,631, Nov. 25, 1935 (Q. 286). BTiite leather is ob- 
tained by lightly tanning hides with CH,0 soln. and com- 
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pleUiJg the «anr;ing with an acidified <!oIa of water glass. 
The bides axe washed between the'ie treatments. If a 
soft product IS desired, an alhali, e. g , soda, is added 
during the treatment with CH:0 m an atnt. sufficient to 
establish a Pb value of 7-9.8 

Chrome tanning Arthur Weinschenh Ger. 618,921, 
Sept IS, 1935 (Cl 3) A complex Cr tanning 

compn IS obtained by treating Cu or 2a borates with Cr 
salts and drjing Hjdrosides, carbonates or basic car- 
bonates of Cu or Zn may be dissohed in water, treated 
with H,BO, and Cr salts, and the product evapd to drj- 
ness In an example, CuSO«, HiBO, and Ka«CO, are 
dissolved in water and treated with CrifSOi}! soln. and 
the product dned or evapd to the required strength 

Treating soft leather to render it more ngid Arthur 
J Beford U S 2,026,453. Dee 31. The leather is 
impregnated with a hot soln of paraffin, colophony. Bur- 
gundy pitch and neat's-foot oil and compressed while 
heated 

Coatmg leather Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd 
Fr 786,233, Aug 29, 1935 A finishing CMnpn for 
leather is made by incorporatmg an aq emulsion of an 
aliphatic ale of long ebam contg 10 C atoms or more, 
e g > cetyl ale or one obtained by reducing iaunc acid, 
with an alL soln of gum lac 

Dyeing skins, etc I. G Farbenmd A.*C (Ench 
Lehmatm, mventorj Ger 618,902, Sept IS. 1935 (Cl 
bm 10 02) Addn to 617,987 (C A 30,878*). The 


1 method of 617,987 for dyeing skins, hair and feathers is 
modified by replacing the salts of l.S-dihydroxysaphtha- 
tene and eminodipbenylamine by salts gene^y of 1,5- 
dihydroxynaphtb^ene and aromatic or heterocy^ 
amines, their denvs. or substitution products Thus, the 
salt of t,S-dih) droxynaphtbalene and 7-aiDinoquincilme is 
dissolved in water and given a small addn. of H<Oi. On 
soaLmgia the soln white dog skin mordanted with Cr 
. salt, a product with deep Wine-red hair and bright red 
* leather is produced Other examples are given 

Gelatin from pigskins, etc Chester H Epstein and 
Nathan R. GotthoSer (to Gray slake Gelatm Co ). U. S 
2,024,683, Dec. 17. The gelatm-yielding raw tnatenal is 
acidulated with mine or tartanc amd (suitably conjointlv 
with aninorg. acid) and is then hydrolyzed 
Adhesive Sergei Ushakov and Aron Eidlm Ger 
621.139, Nov. 2, 1035 (Cl 22i 2). As an adhesive for 

3 securing veneers under heat end pressure, use is made of 
finely posrd vegetable-tanned leather waste, which has 
preferably been pretreated with war m water. Small pro- 
portions of softening, preserving or waterproofing agents 
may be added to the leather. Sp processes and compns. 
are described. 

Dned^ue. Roy C. Newton and Frank L DeBeukelaer 
(to Industnal Patents Corp ). U. S 2,921,131. Dec. 10 
Clue panicles with a surface of jagged glue granules are 

4 obtained by dropping glue liquor upon gran^ated dned 
glue (vanous det^s of procedure being desenbed). 


30— RUBBER AND ALLIED SUBSTANCES 

c c pavis • 


The role of pa in the Utez industry Maurice Dinbirf . 
Caaulchoue & gufU perel'a 32, 17333-S, 17365-7(1935), 
cf C A 28, 1889* —Measurements of the pa values of 
fresh and stabilized latex, and the coagulation of both kinds 
of iatez are discussed C. C Davis 

Patent literature m the field of latex and rubber fa 1935- 
1934 St. Reiner and O Dudlitz Ccoutcheuc tutto- 
/>erek«32, 17339-40, 17371-3(1935)! cf C A. 30,897*. 
— Forty-siz French and English patents are described 

C C. ^TIS 

Progress m z-ray research on rubber. Geo L Clark. 
RMtr Age (N Y ) 38, 79-80(1035) —A review, mib 
preliminary announcement of the discovery of a long 
spacing in gel nibber, which is absent in sol rubber 

C. C. Davis 

Contnbutors to rubber compounding progress D C. 
McRoberts. /tidia JJubief 11 ofld 93, Xs'o 4,45-7(1935), 
cf C A 29, 8396' — An illustrated description of tbe 
Philadelphia Rubber W orks Co at Akron, O , with 'pecial 
reference to the lab facilities C. C Davis 

Punficabon of natural rubbers III A formula for 
the caleulabon of nonvolatile, water soluble substances in 
coagulated rubber and the appheataon of the fonnola 
Syozo Satake J Soc Rubber Ind Japan 8, 602 10 
(1935), cf C A 29, 5300' — Nonvolatile, water-sol 
substances (A) in coa^ated rubber can be calcd by 
knowing the conen of nonvolatile, water-sed substance i 
m the serum of coagulated latex and its degree of satn 
(com raw rubber = 100) of water (B) thus. A = 
(a/5) B, where a is the nonvolatile, water-sol solid in tbe 
serum of coagulated latex and i is the volatile substances 
Expts on the syneresis taking place when coagulated 
latex was passed through rolls indicated that the degree of 
satn of water became approx 20% Application of this 
formula to the removal of nonvolatile, water-eol sub- 
stances of coagulated rubber prepd from diln of latex ' 
agreed well Three samples of rubber (pale crepe, 
smoked sheet and LS nibber) of known content of water- 
sol substances were tested with this formula and agreed 
well K Ritsuta 

The acetone extracbon of raw rubber. VH The bme 
of acetone extracbon of raw rubber and the sapomficabon 
values of the acetone extract and of the residue Hide- 
maro Endo J. Soc. Chem. Ind , Japan 38, Sapid 


binding 514-17(1935). cf C A. 30, 323**— Free fat 
aadsand saponifiable matter were ezid almost completely 
by acetone u 1-2 hrs The sapon no of the ext (A) 
decreased rapidly and reached a mm after 12 hrs of 
discontinuous eztn and after 16 hrs of contmuous ertn 
This decrease is attributed to a gradual mcrease of eztd 
Don-aadic compds and unsaponifiable matter with in- 
czeasmg time of extn and the neutralization of aads by 
other compds After the mm point. A increased, prob- 
ably as a result of a gradual increase of eztd esters, forma- 
tion of acids by oxidation and decomps of esters The 
change in the sapon. no of the acetone ext snth mcreas- 
ing time does not result from a change m the type of 
compds gradually extd . but from a change of the ext m 
acetone sols during extn. This is in agreement with the 
facts found for the acid no Exptl data are reported 

Karl Kammermeyer 

The oil resistance of rubber, n Molecular polanza- 
boD and dipole moment of purified natural rubber. Shii 
Kambara J.Sac Chen Aid , ./epos 38, Suppl. binding 
506-10(1935); cf C A 29, 7121*.— Natural rubber was 
purified by Fummerer's method and dissolved m C,H< 
and Et,0. The dielec const , and dJl values and the 
conen cd tbe solns were measured, and from these data 
the mol poiamatioD and the dipole moment (1) were 
calcd on the assumption that rubber is dissolved m a mol 
state of (C,H|)| 1 or total and gel rubber, the I values 

were245and2 91 X 10 "e s u .resp , mCiH,. These 
values are of the same order as those for masticated crude 
rubber obtained by Ostawld The impunties in rubber 
are probably interlocked mechamcally with the rubbCT 
mol , and not combmed chemically . Sol rubber in EtjO 
and Cifl« gave I vsJues of 0 72 and 2 79 X 10'", resp. 
The values of total and gel rubber may be high because of 
autoxidation, and the true values for the rubber hydro- 
carbon may be considerably smaller than the reported 
ones Circuit diagrams of tbe app used for detg the 
dielec const and lie exptl data are included K. K- 

Fundamental rules for the technical appheataon of 
chlorinated rubber Guido Schultze Farben-Zlg. 40. 
1165-7(1935) —A discussion of the correct formulation of 
chlcmuated nibber protective coatmg compns, wntg 
Unsaponifiable plasticizers, pigments, etc , and methods 
which give the best practical results J "W. Perry 



30 — Rubber 

rubber softeners I W ilhams and C. 1 Effect of oxygen absorbers in iwb^r. A.A.Soin^Ule 


IlTdrazines as 

C Smith Ind Eng. Ghent. 27, l317-21(l''o5). — About 
1% of PhNUNHj (I) rlasttciies rubber, reduces the ms- 
cositj of Its solns., and pertires gel nibbcr it* 
Softening is faster at 75® than at 25®, but reaches the same 
final stage, which depends on the conen of I Rubber 
softened to the same extent b> either I or b> milhng gites 

the same tensile strength, uhicli is muih greater thmwhen 

mineral oil or stearic acid is used us a softener C blacb, 
clav, etc , retard the action of I. Vi«cosit> reduction is 
less in gasoline than in C«H», and is lessened b\ addn of 
EtOlI. The softest product (liLc molasses) had a mol 
wt of 4500 (Siaudmgcr’s method) and a tensile strength 
of 115 kg per sq cm Other as\m Indraiines, salts of 
I, and US addn products mth 1‘hOll, CS», hcav> metal 
salts, etc , are al'O softeners The action of Z ts probablv 
not phjs , since I cannot be rccotered from the soften^ 


Ind. Eng Chen 28, 11-17(1930).— A new cliem. method 
for reurdmg the tendency of vulcaniied rubber to crack 
when subjected to repeated dynamic strams, such as so* 
culled flexing, is described This new method is based on 
the theorj* that such cracking is an aftermath of oxidation 
by free O dissoh ed m the rubber and absorbed by the 
powders (cf Neal and Northam, C. A. 26, S«3), and in- 
\ol%es tbe addn of org substances which absorb O m the 
presence of n base The more strongly a substance in 
alk medium absorbs free O, the more u retards cracking 
front flexing, and substances of the actixnty of the photo- 
graphic dex eloper class have a notable effect. As simple 
examples, the results obtained with pjTogallol + ethaool- 
antine and pyrognllol 4- hjdroquinone + ethanolmiine 
are de««nbcd The mechanism of this reaction is obscure 

uoi I’lija , --invc * .-ai...... and It IS complicated by the fact that the O absorbers 

rubber. Since the softening appears to depend on the 3 develop ihcr max. effect in the presence of a cataljue 


presence of O, it is suggested that O reacts with double 
bonds, thus either reducing the real mol wt bj breaking 
C chams or the apparent mol wt h> destroj mg renters of 
attraction lietweenmols I accelerates this process b\ com- 
bining with the oxidation products Kiducmg agents 
(HI), however, are not softeners The literature of \is- 
cositj reduction and rubber softening is rev^ew ed 

Arnold M Collins 


aniioxygen The exptl results arc of direct practical 
significance, since with O absorbers, higher proportions of 
C black can be used with no greater tendency to crack by 
flexing than with lower proportions of C black in the ab- 
sence of such agents The use 0/ O absorbers also enables 
ilic use of lovrer proportions of S C C. Davis 

A new gutta from South Africa Anon. Bu3l. Imp. 
Inst 33. 3(»3-t)(1935) — The C4 Hi exts of bwk and of 


The properties of rubber coagulum and rubber films ♦ twigs and leaves of C\mnpspiyna acumirala Styzs. ( 


formed'from it A van Rossem and Raden Soepirdi 
Prawirodipoero 48, li22-5(1934) — A pre- 

liminary report The remarkable propcrius of so-snlled 
Eroka sheet, prepd b> the L'mka process b> comprosion 
of the coagulum, suggested an investi».nion of the eoagu- 
lum Itself Sheets wxre pr^rd m2waj-s (I ) b> coagu- 
lation of latex eream with NBjSir«, in which ca<e coagula- 
tion was slow enough so that the n ixt could be pku^ on j 
a smooth glass surface and a ci'a-ttiluni of tmtfomi tliick- 
ness be obtained, and (3) bv the method of Traube, in 
which the hies was poured on a hjer of gelatin, and a co- 
herent sheet thus obtained Acid 1 rexluets diffused out of 
the gelatin, lowered the fu value and led to coagulation 
Addn. of lICOiH 1 0 the g«la tin accelerated the ceagulat ion 
The properties of il e coagulated sheet obtained thus were 
studied (1) lla/er ab’crpl'cn tm si'ftehing urder ttuter — 


Ce^lfus aaifrinalus Linn ) from Swoxiland have the 
appearance and properties of gutta-percha or balata. and 
are quite distinct from rubber The yield of 3 5^ of 
guita-likc niateiial from the twags and leaves compares 
vsr> favonibij with that stated to be obtained m the Cast 
from the leaves of gutta-percha trees (Fahiqinum spp ) 
It IS recorded that on the Govt estates m Java njield of 
2 7*^ is obtained On this ha«is, the >nctd of 10*^ ob- 
tain^ from the Iwirk i» very satisfactory A P -C. 

A program of research with a oew to improfing carbon 
btaclb for rubber Cuvenx Fer gfn eocuUhotu 12, 
No no. S 10(lf»35) C. C. Dav'is 

Further observations on vanabons of smoked sheet 
rubber John Young and L 11. Ruch. Trans Inst, 
Puiher Ird 11. 34.3-53(1935); cf. C A. :8, 402t,*.— 
The light and dark grades (I ami 11, tesp.) of smoked sheet 


3\Tien a sheet was stretchy under water, u absorbed up to 6 already described [lee at ) were testtd further for their 


100^ of itsown vol of water, and the proportion absorbed 
was independent of the original water content and of the 
elongation (2) ercrfM.— Compression of the eoaguliim 
teleased very little water, whereas kneading released a 
large proportion of water by syneresis The washing 
process on the plantations may be regarded as a kneading 
process with irrigation by water, the only function of 

remaimng after sheets were stretched in a moist atm , and 
also when kept stretched until dry lu the latter case, 
the residual elongation w-is verv high, and diminidicd 
only slightly on warming to 70® Emka sheet also 
showed no shrinkage at 70®. (4) En ka sheet showed, 
c rubber, an estraordimnlv high tensile strength 
^tjen wet sheeted coagulum was stretched 


and modulus 


aging properties and for the relativ e resistances to abrasion 
in rood servKc of tires made from them. 1 and II gave, 
tesp , IQ ash, 0 ISfi, 0 050; acetone ext , 2 W. 3 90, 
aq ext . 1.59, 1 01. PhnlomiLTogTaphs (illustrated) 
showed that I gave the poorer dispersion of C black, both 
inaiubber-C black master batch and m a tire-tread mixt., 
whereas there was no difference between 1 and II after 
pronounced cooling effect (3) Rcjnfoaf vnilcamialion. The dispersion m H was as good as that in I 
Sfeasurements were made of the elongation ' in less than 0 5 the tune of milling. I, washed and dried 
I. masticated I and II were vulcamred according to a iirc- 
trevd formula, and the tensile strengths and moduli (at 
SOOSe) at 0®, 25" and 100® were detd The differences in 
phys properties of the 4 samples at a given temp, were 
sirall, but the differences with change in temp WTre great 
This shows the importance of testing at a const, temp 
Aging tests by the Geer oven and O-bomb methods shoived 


dned under this tension, the tensile g small differences in the tensile strength* and in the resis- 


strength increased greatly m the direction of stretching, 
whereas it remained practically unchanged at nght angles 
to this direction. Here there are certam analogies to 
calendered sheets having a calender effect, with the 
difference that calendered sheets shrmk considerablv at 
79 , whereas stretched wet sheeted coagulum does not 
shnnfc Accordingly there is a sort of refnforeement in- 

volved, the cause of which is still nncertaiD. Probably _ 

wicntaticm 9 of vuicnnuates composed of tlie base mixt : rublwr 


of the long-fiber mols , which if true will be confirmed by 
x-ray studies m progress. Though other films from wet 
^Sula. e. g . vnscose and cellulose acetate films, show 
different properties in different duections, the phenomena 
are not the same as with rubber, for in the first ca«e cel 
lonuation from a *ol is involved, whereas in the latter case 
a gel IS formed from a suspension of particles in an ao 
C C. Dav«^* 


tanees to abrasion (TVlUiams app ), while m rtwd Wear 
tests the best wear was shown by the lire made from 
wnslied I, and in flexing tests (Rubber Service Labora- 
tories Co machine) I and 11 were almost the same, and 
better than masticated I and washed I C. C. Dav^s 
Reinforcement and stearic acid Harry Barron 
Jndta Rubber J 90, G3S-40(193.5) —An investigation was 
made of the effect of steanc acid (SA) on the mech. energy 
of vulcnnirates composed of the base mixt : rublxT ICXt 
S3, diphenvlguanidme 1.5, ZnO 5, C black 35, to which 
had been add^ 0, 0 5, 1, 1 5, 2, 2 5, 3 and 5 parts of 
and which had been vulcaniied at 141® to their optimum 
tensile properues Auothersumlar vulcanirate was prepd 
from the same rubber prevnouslv end. free of by ace- 
tone. The rubber contained approx 1.5% S.\. Graphs 
show the works of extension, works of retraction and hys. 
teresis losses as functions of the elongations, and the 
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tensile screngUis, elongations at rupture and energies if 
functions of the proportion of SA For a given eloDgatioiii 
the work of extension (resilient energy) (WE) increased 
from 0 to 1 5% SA (nomal content), remained prac' 
tically const to approx 4% (2 5% addn ) and then di' 
mimshed progressively For a given elongation, the worle 
of retraction (WR) increased from 0 slowly to a mas- 
around 4% SA, above which it diminished vesy slowly* 
For a given elongation the hysteresis loss increased 
greatly to a max at 1 5% SA (normal content), then di' 
minishcd slowly The tensile strength increased from 9 
to 1 5% SA (normal content) , remained the same to 3 6% 
(2% addn ) and then slowly diminished with increasing 
•SA The elongation at break increased progressiv^y 
with increase in SA Since SA has only a small effect of 
the total rccnforcemcnt but reduces considerably the re-- 
inforcetncnt from internal friction and increases the WR 
\alue (mn reenforcement as defined by B and Cotton, 
C A 26, 39o8), it probably has a 2*fotd part As a 
softener, it acts as a lubricant and reduces the srotk et' 
pended in overcoming interna] friction It is also sol in 
rubber and reduces the intcrfacial tension, and according 
to the Gibbs adsorption theory there must be a conen of 
SA at the interface There art intiumerablc mterfaces in » 

rubber-filler mizt , since not all air disappears from the 
surface of the filler particles in the rubber, and SA blooms 
to these internal interfaces Here it decreases the inter' 
facial tension between rubber and filler, and increases th< 
wetting of the filler by the rubber, i e , increases tbe true 
reenforcement There are several known phenomena m 
support of this view, including particularly theaccelcratioit 
of the rate of vukaniution by SA and the blooming of 8A 
on a freshly cut surface of vulcaiured rubber CCD 

Fubbenzm; of balloon fabrics J Panem. Rev ei" 
taeuleheue 12, No IIC, 18(10)^) —Piticnt^ay develop' 
meats are discussed C C Dans 

The use of rubber in automobile construction Colm 
Macbeth Kautuhuk 11, 197'-2CU(1935) — Desenptive, 
with numerous diagrams C. C. Dans 

An impact entting test for tire tread stocks J H 
DiUon InJ Eng. Chem , Anal Ed. 0, C^7I(10^).— 
The relations between the case of cutting of vutcanized 
rubber of the tire-tread type and its tear resistance, re' 
sistance to cracking and hardness are discussed and an im' 
pact-cutting device, based on thecrretical pnnnples, t« 
described and illustrated C C Davis 

The story of synthetfe rubber J A Nieuwlaod 
Proc. Indiana Acad Set 44. 17-21(1934) — A renew 
covenng for tbe earlier years all important mvestigations, 
but for the last few years only work on the pofymenzatioo 
of ehloroprene C. C. Dans 

Chloroprene synthetic rubber (Sovprene) A L. 
Klebanskif, L G Tzyuxikb and I. M. Dolgopol'skiT 
Bull acad let. U R S S 1935, No. 2, 189-229; J. 
Restarelt Alive B'll Rubber Mfn 4 , 605-6(1935) — 
In tbe continuous polymerizatioa of CiHt in a weakly acid 
soln of CuCl NH.Cl as catalyst, the product contains 
75-80% of HC CCir CH, (I) and 20-25% of She Inmer 
(ID and higher polymers. The yield, calcxf on the 
CjHi, IS almost 100%, and a single passage of tbe gas con^ 
verts about 40% of tbe C«Ht The optimum condition of 
the catalyst, the mechanism of tbe reactmas and the 
mam factors which affect this polymerization are discussed, 
and a method of sepn and absorplioa of the gas by sol- 
vents IS described A discontinuous method of synthe- 
sizing chloroprene (III), and methods for its continuous 
prepn from pure I and from mixts of I with CiH> are also 
descrilied The polymenzation of UI to the s-polymer 
(IV) IS then discussed, with particular reference to the 
conditions which hinder tbe formation of higher, batata- 
like polymers. A study was made of the ozonizalion and 
oxidation of polymers of HI, the first method being applied 
to IV, to the M-polymer and to the «-polymer Tbe chief 
productissuccinicacid. Thecompn of U is discussed and 
the pbys and chem. properties of the previously unknown 
aeelenylbtnnyl, II,C CHCH.CHC CH, tbe fwmation of 
which accompanies that of the hivinyl, are desenbed 
llala arc also given on the aitHlii of alk I lOH on 2,4- 


t dicblorO'2.buiene (V), in which reaction 2-eh!oTo-2 butene 
elkyl elker is formed Similar methods arc dcs^bed for 
the synthesis of chlorobutenol and of dichlorobutenyl ether 
from chlorobutenol and V are desenbed. In this reaction 
2‘Chlorobulene-4-al xanikale is also formed A senes of 
new syntheses from I is desenbed, including a new lyn 
thesis of o,6-dichJorobutadicne The structure of the 
product and tbe method of polymerization are discussed, 

. as well as the fixation of aliphatic org acids by I m tbe 

“ presence of HgSO, or a mixt. of HgO and DFi, with fonna* 
tion of eiten of 2-hydrexy-I,3‘bu!adiene The method of 
synthesis and the structures of the formalei and acetates 
of 2-kydroxy-t,3~butadtene, and of the condensation ^od- 
aef vsth maletc anhydride, and of their hydration produels. 
are desenbed. The combinations of EtOH and of MeOfl 
with 1 in tbe presence of alk. ale. are desenbed In these 
reactions J-methoxy-3,4-butadiene and 2-etkoxy.l,3jruta. 

3 diene ore formed The fixation of MeOH by I In the pres- 
ence of HgO or BF, Et|0, and the hydrogenation of I to 
butadiciie are desenbed Finally (he formation of styrrene 
by ibe polymenzation of I is discussed. C C Davis 
The use of substitute [faetice] In nibber manufacture 
r. I! HufUton Tram Inst Rubber Ind 11, 295-301 
(1905) — A review and discussion, with new expll. data 
TtstsofniliLermixts CQtitj vadousaeg aeccUxitati.aad 
with and Without 2% white factice (I), showed that the 

* latter has a pronounced tendency to retard scorching with 
mcrcapiobenzothiazole (U), Zn dlethyldithiocartonate 
and Zo Isopropylianthate, less tendency with n diphenyl 
guaoidioe, and praelically no effect with pipendme 
piperidylditbiocarbonate, tetrametbylthmram disulfide 
(UI) and tetraethylthiuram disulfide At a temp corre- 
sponding to 5 Ih per sq in steam pressure, increasing 
percentages of I increased progressively the rate of wl 

s eaoization. whereas at a temp corresponding to 25 lb per 
sq in steam pressure, the rate of vulcanization was re- 
tarded progressively with increase m I, and tbe tensile 
strength lowered progressively. The acceleration may be 
due to free alkali or S compds , while the retardation may 
be caused by decompn products of I (cf Baker, Bodger 
and Cotton, C A. 26. .315). Tests show that most fsc- 
Ifccs (white and dark) increase the tendency of rublier- 
111 7nO mills, to scorch Measured by tbe GrifTiths 

♦ eitrusioa plastometer (C. A. 20, 20W), 1 has very little 
effect on the plasticity of milled rubber, whereas a factice 
of the VuJcatac type (cf Auer, C. A 23, 4370) has con 
SKlerable effect Tests show that brown factice (IV) can 
be used up to 6% m C black mizts used for belt and hose 
covets without affecting adversely tensile strengths, elon- 
galtons and tear-resistances, whereas the resistance to 
abrasion diminishes with increase in IV. C C Davis 

7 Balsta resu) I Crystallma components of Surmuoi 
sheet baiata resm Yoshio Tanaka, Tsutomu Kuwaia 
andTo^ioSuzuki J.Sac Chem fnd , Japan 38, Suppl 
binding 504—5(1915) — From balaia produced in Guiana 
were isolated cryst ff-amyrin acetate m 230-1*, an ester 
of isolupeol, m 195-^“, and fiafaW, m 100-1°, sapon no 
121 0, benzoyl ester, m 121-1 5°, percentages of C 
81 62. 82 13 (calcd from C„H«0, 81 98). percentages of 
If 11.32, 11 45 (11 19) and mol wt. from sapon no 

8 40.1 6 (calcd 468) Karl Kammermeyer 


Synthesis of the denvs. from 2,4-dich3oro-2-butene— 
use of by products from the synthesis of chloroprene 
(Kletenskil, Chevuichalova) 10 Application of furfural 
and Its derivs to the manuf of plastics (accelerators for 
rubber vulcanization] (Brums) 13 Production of lamp- 
black from anthracene and naphthalene (Zmil) IS Sym- 
' thesis of o.ffHjichlorobutadiene and its polymenzaium 
(Klebanskit, el at) 10 Hydrogenation of tertiary alkyl 
phenols to form hydroarotnatic ales (use as softemns 
agents in rubbw compns J (U. S pat. 2,026,668) 10 
I'owil. substances (chlorinated rubber] (Fr. pat. 787,^/ 
I Azo dyes (for colonng rubber) (U .S pat 2,025.w) 
25 Mortars or binders contg rublxr (Fr pat 787,236) 
20 Aliphatic b compds (vukaniriiig nibbirj (Fr pa< 
787,810; 10 Plastic ruliber denv for irmWiiitf (tl. 
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Rubber latex. Metallgesellschaft A -G Fr. 780,458, 

Si.pt 3, 1035. The deep coloration of late.\ is pre\enled 
or suppressed and its stability improved by the addn of 
stabilisers of all reaction, e g , Nil, or KOH m amt 

"sufBcientforstabilization.aswellassmallamts ofeompds , , 

of Zn, e g., ZnO. alLali smcate, complex compds. of Zn . which contains a nuclear alLoxy substituent only. 
nnHNH. or .salto of Zn such as carbonate, chlonde or ace- * PresetviBg rubber Louis H. Howland (to United 

States Rubber Co ) US. 2,026,386, Dec 31 About 


themselves sol. m the solvent used and 
luvH are sol to a certain degree. Thechlonn- 

ated rubber when freed from solvent and dried is found to 
ha\c a high degree of stability. 

PreserTlng rubber Winfield Scott (to Rubber Service 
Laboratories Co ) U. S 2,024.477, Dec. 17 Rubber is 
treated wilb a S denv. of a diao'l amine (such as that of 
f-ethoiyphenyl-d-naphthylamlne) a phenyl_ radical of 


and NHi or salts of Zn such as carbonate, chlonde or 
tate, while avoiding the addn of any substance penmtiing 
vulcanization of the rubber _ 

Preserving latex 1 G Farbenind A -G Fr 78< ,- 
466, Sept 23, 1935 Amines contg at least 1 aliphatic 
radical of more than 8 C atoms or the corresponding 
quaternary NH, ba«es or their salts or mats , e g , do- 
dcc>laniine-HCl or dielhylbenzjldodccjlammomum chlo- 
nde are incorporated with latex to prc\ ent coagulation or 
corruption. 

Determining the rubber content of latex, etc John 
S Ward and Samuel D Gehman (to Wingfoot Corp ) 
U S 2,024,617, Dec 17 An incandescent filament is 
observed through a green filter by looking through an ex- 
tinction cell CQntg a rubber dispersion, and the extinction 
cell is moved m a hght-proof housing across the field of 
vision from the extinction pomt on one side of the point of 
max. brightness to the extinction point on the other side, 
and the amt cf movement is mdicated by a described de- 
vice. Vanous features of app are described 

Rubber compounding Albert A Somerville U S 
2,026,442, Dec 31. In the manuf of products such as 
tire casuigs, elcc uisulatiun, etc , a rubber conipn is 
vulcanized which contains a catal}-tic antioxidant (such as 
diphenylamme) eflectivc to mhibit oxidation of the rubber 


• c less of a product of reaction of an alkali metal s^h 
as Na upon a ketone-aromatic amine condensation prod- 
uct such as that from acetone and diphenylamme is added 
to a rubber compn 

Preserving rubber Albert M Clifford (to Wmgioot 
Corp ) U S 2,026,517, Jan 7 The reaction product 
3 of an ammo denv of a diphenylene oxide and an ahphatic 
aldehjde such as CHiO, crotonaldchjde, acrolein or aldol 
IS added to nibber compns (suitably m a proportion of 
about I-S'y) CS C a 30.640* 

Coloring rubber Imperial Chemical Industnes Ltd 
Fr 786,392, Sept 2,1035 A finely divuded coloring sub- 
stance such as Indigo LL, Caledon blue R, Durmdoneblue 
4 BCor hlonolith red R, and a supplmg agent compnsiPSU 
compd havmg a long alkyl chain, in below 100" and pret- 
* erably about 50°, e g , steanc acid, cetyl ale or the con- 
densation product of sulfonated Cielli with CHiO, see 
intimately mixed with rubber latex and a dispersing a^ent 
IS added The inixt is dried and made into sheets or 
other forms 

Colonng rubber, etc 1 G 1 arbeiiind. A -G Fr 
7bO,3S9,Scpt 2,1935 Dyes obtained by coupling diA*o- 
btnzenc compds contg the gToup-CON(R)R‘, not m the 


by the 6 of the atm to whicli it may be exposed, an org j po<mon ortho to the azo group, with 2,3>h> droxynaph* 


O absorber (such as pyrogallol) effective to eliminate O 
initially present m the coapn and an org base (such as an 
ethanolaminc) winch is nonvolatile at the vulcanumg 
temp , IS miscible witli rubber and is effective to activate 
the O absorber Numerous examples are given 
Halogenatmg rubber Nicolas Floresco and Max 
Pfrunder Fr 787,217, Sept 19,1635 Rubber or natu- 
ral gums are masticated and submitted at the 


the action of ultraviolet rajs, then uented with a solvent 6 examples ore given 


thoic amides w hich contain the group -CONR’R’ m the S 
position and which may also contain a halogen or oxyalhyl 
(R,R',R*,R* represent H, nlkyl, aryl, arall^l or a hydro- 
aromatic radical, or they may form heterocyclic nuclear 
systems but R (or R‘) must uot be H when R' (or R’) 
IS II and R‘ (or R’) on aryl group). Titus, l»amino»2* 
methylbenzene-5(cafbonylammobenzene) — 2,3-liydrt)xy- 
naphthoic ethylamide colors rubber a bluish red Several 


such as CCI4 and submitted to the action of halogen, such 
as Cl, the latter operation taking place in the presence of 
ultraviolet rays or very intense light, preferably short ra- 
diations 

Chlorinated rubber Cugen MoUney (to Cbemische 
Fobnk Buckau) U S 2,025,017, Dec. 17 See Fr 

76S.157(C..^. 29.640*) — 

Chlorinated rubber Basnische Eleklncitats-A -G fish oil, tall oil, wood pitch, etc , are vulcanized and the 
(Noe L SIQller and Otmar Siglhuber, inventors). Aus- ' product is dissolved in an org solvent with rubber or old 


Mixture of sue and rubber Georg Goll and Ernst 
Ilelft. Ger 618.657, Sept. 13, 1935 (Cl 396,5). Sueor 
glue IS mixed with high mol fatty ales and the product 
mixed with rubber In the examples, size is mixed with 
stearyl or dodecyl ale 

Rubber coatings. Johann Tengler. Ger. OlS.S'^S, 
Sept 11, 1935 (Cl 226 3). Uasatd substances such as 


nl43,522,Nov ll,103j(Cl 39oj An aq. suspension 
of mechanically di'inteprated rubber is chlorinated, prefer- 
ably at below 40", until a product contg 3CM0% of Cl is 
obtained This product is further disintegrated tn water 
or an org. solvent, and then rechlonnated until its Cl con- 
tent 13 about 70^ The final product is sol In org sol- 


rubber The soln. is revulcaniztd, mixed with a diluent, 
and used as a paint for coating articles with a rubber-liLe 
layer The org solvent used is preferably an oily, fatty 
or resime acid 

Rubber articles Edmond Basket. Fr. 786,084, Aug 
20, 1935 A colloidal dehydrating agent capable of ob- 
uv „ ... sorbmg a large amt of water, e g , •'bentonite," “ivil- 

umonnaied rabb« Rubber Producers Research Asso- 3 kenite” or "ardmonle" is applied to a form which is re- 


. inss See Bnt 424,561 


cialion Fr 750,102, Aug 
(C A. 29. 5C93’). 

Chlorinated rubber Intemalional Latex Processes 
Ltd and John McGavack. Fr 787,333, Sept. 20, 1935 
Latex is stabilized to prevent premature coagulation of the 
rabber at the moment of chlorination and Cl is then intro- 
duced at least until isolated particles of chlorinated mbber 

The latex mav be stabilized by vulcan^tiqn or by 


peatedly dipped into rubber latex and e.xposcd to a 
tween each dippmg until the latex is partly dehydrated. 
The process is continued until sufficient thickness of rubber 
isobumed 

Apparatus for cutting and weighing lengths of matenil 
from a continuous stnp of material such as rubber for hre 
manufacture Charles C. Cadden (to B. F. Goodrich 
Co.). U. S. 2,025,801, Dec. 31. App and vanous 


oxygenating or by adding glucosides, Na alkyinaphtbalene 9 op^tive delaiirar’e described, 
sulfonates or the product obtained by sulfonating phenols * ‘ ' 

and hydrocarbons in tlie presence of unsatd. aliphatic 
acids, etc. Cf. C. A. 30. 648* 

Chlormated rubber. Dcuparhe Gold- und Silber- 
^hodeanstalt verm Rocsslor Fr. 787,354, Sept. 21, 

# ^ j 2,' chlonnatcd rubber in solvents such as 
and Cnci, are treated with small amts of alkali 
'ults i.f nrj. acids swh .is IICN, propionic, steincaiidoIeH 


Apparatus for maMng umer-hre tubes Wm. W. Pot- 
ter, U. S 2,024,304, Dec. 17. Structural, mech. and 
operative details 

Forming hollow articles such as tire tubes. Frank A. 
Daly (to Wm. W. Potter). U. S. 2.024,149, Dec 17. 
.4pp and vanous operative details are desenb^. 

Elastic yarn compnsmg rubber and suitable for knitting. 
BonlwvlIH IiMir (toI’nitedStatesRubberCo ). U.S. 
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2,024,155, Dec 17 Structural detail U. S 2,034,156 

also relates to details of xnacuf of aa elastic j-am. 

Hfdrorubber yarn Thomas H. Byron (to Korlh 
American Rayon Corp ). U. S 2,025,025, D«. 24> A 
spinam? soln for the manuf of soft-luster products con- 
tains viscose or cupratnmonium c*lltilo*e and a *13:31] pro- 
portion of a hydrorubbtr 

Piintisg plates compnsisg rubber conpositiens of difier- 
ent degrees of hardness in difierect layers Stanley A. 
Danser (to Vivian M SfacT-Bu«h). U. S. 2.026,021, 
Dec 31 \ anous structural details 

SpLcms rubber articles such as uamleatuzed rubber 
tubes Jorgen I Haase fto X^lngfoot Corp) U S 
2,024,5* « -8. Dec 17 \arious details of app and opera- 
tion are described 

Apparatus for retreading tires Howard L. Sbair. 
IT S 2,024,S8S, Dee 17 Structural details 

Attaching rubber soles to shoe bottoms Alexander D. 
Macdonald f to Boston Blacking & Chemical Co ) L' S 
2,024,220, Dec 17 The attaching strfare of the rubber 
sole IS treated with an aq dispersion omtg rubber and an 
org rubber solsent such as toluene and CiHClj and a rub- 
ber adhesive is applied to the orerlaned portw/n of the shoe 
bottom, the compns are pemufted to dry, the deposited 
rubber matenal u activated by a rubber solvent such as 
C«H4 contg rubber and the materials are united under 
presstire L*. S 2,024.236 relates to a gerteratly similar 
process of atuching leather soles to shoe bottoms after 
treating them with a soln cf a low-nsconty rubber in an 
org solvent U. S 2,024,227 relates to cementing chan- 
nel flaps on a shoe sole by a tuelhod generally stmdar lo 
thatofU S 3,024,235 Phen7l-fl-naphth)UDmetsn{ed 
as an astioxidut. 

Rnbber-baed oetal barrets Claude S Bcldin fio 
PennsyhaiuaSaltiffg Co) U. S 2,035,232. Dec 31. 
VanoBS snfg details 

Rnbber-khe poIyBerustion products E. I. du Poet 
de Nesours & Co Fr 787,151, Sept 18, 1035 2- 
Suta-l,3-diene, substituted by halogen, u cotrpletely or 
partly p^jxnerued br air or O, heat, light, pressure or 
catalysts The butadiene is made into an emtiston before 
pcbmenaatjoi] and the rapidity or ^gree of polytrema- 
tion u retarded or Ies<«ned by an aaticatalyst or a scJvect. 
The catal) st may be HiOj or peroxides of ITj, JCa or ben- 
to>l 

Rubber-vnlcasuatioa acecleratoTS Clayton O Konh 
fio Rubl*eT Service Laboratories Co ). US 2AC4,470, 
Dec 17. An accelerator is formed by the reactiou cf 
CS> on a preformed aldefa} de denv of a Scbifl’s base such 
as that formed by the reaction of 1.5-34} mots of an ali- 
phatic aldehyde, such as buiyraldehyde with 1 luol of an 
aromatic primary amme such as aniline. 

Rubber mleanization accelerator bona D SebreO (to 
Wingfoot Corp ) U. S 2AI24,C05, Dec 17 Vulcaniza- 
tion of rubber IS effected in the presence of a mercaptothia- 
zole such as mercaptobecrothiarole in cossbioation with a 
compd. such as KH>, an amine havuig a pnmary amine 
group such as ethyl or propyl amine or other aliphatic 
amine, or an alkyl aryl amine such as ethyl amlme, etc. 
U.S 2/}24,€06 relates to mercaptan derivs wli.cbareob- 
tamed by reaction of a r'crcapfotbiazole with NIIi or an 
amine, suitable for use as accUerators 

Rubber nilcaniratiofl accelerator Waldo L. Semon (to 
B F. Goodrich Co ). U S 24}36,2.'>6. Dec.31. Autra- 
aryl substituted ibiuram s ulfide such as a dipheoyl-di-"- 
naphthyl thjnram sulfide is used as a vulcanization acre!- 

Vulcanization accelerators The Pnbber ServW labo- 
ratories Co Bnt. 434,806, Sept. 2, I'JZS An esocyclic 
satd org base.e g , decabydro-a-and-^-naphlbylanMiie, 
bor m laaice, di'xTuylamine, carylatninr, cyclohexvl- 
amine. dicydohexyUmine, cycIobexyimelhyUmnie.inetbj I- 
bomylamine is caused to react with a mercaptoarylthia- 
zole or di- or poly-sulfide thereof, or snth thiuram di- or 


] poly-sulfidc, or with arylditbiocarboxybc acid disulfides, 
c g , mercaptobenzo'hiazcle, irercaptotolylthiazofe, A- 
benxotbiazyl di- and poly-sulfides, Ictramethylthiuraai 
di- and poly-stilSdes, tetraetbylthiuramdi'ulfide, Athio- 
benzotc acid di*ul£de, dithiosalicy lie acid disulfide 
Vulcanization accelerators The Pub! er Service Labo- 
faicnes Co Ger. Clff.GZ?, Sept 21, I'*35 (Cl. SOi 8f 
An accelerator for robber vulcanization is obtamrf by 
. treating a ketocearaine with a jnercaptoarylthiazcJe 
Dipheoilgtianidme may t« added to the accelerator. In 
an example, the accelerator is produced by treatmg diace- 
tcnc amine with mercaptobenzothiazole. Several other 
examples are gisen. Cf. preceding abstr 

Vnlcanizatioa accelerators E I. du Pont de Xemoiirs 
£. Co Bnt 434,506, Sept. 5, 1935 A 2 mercaptoaryl- 
thtazole is caused to react with a balogenated ketone of 
formula RCHXCOR', where X is a halogen atom and R 
3 and R' are alky] groups In examples 2 mercaptobenzo- 
thiatole IS coodett'ed with 2.<hIcirDboianone-3, 3-chloro- 
peoian<^e-2 and 2<h]oropentanoRC-3 and details showmg 
the accelerating properties of the cempda in a rubier mix 
are aI«o given 

Dithiaxyl disulfides Albert M. Clifford (to Wingfoot 
Corp ), U S 2,(124,667, Dec. 17. For prepg. a di- 
thiazyl disulfide such as Abenzo thiazyl disulfide, a th i aiyl 
mercaptan such as I-mercaptobenzothiazolc ts oztdizfd 
* with HiO, in the presence of an laorg acid such as HiSO, 
Vanoei examples are given 

Dithury] disulfides Albert J. Cracia (to UTagfoot 
Corp ). U. S. 2,024,575, Dec, 17. Dibcnzothiazyl 
dindfideisprepd by heating an aq atk. soln ofmercapto- 
lozoibiazole and mixirg with tt an aq win oIHiOiSod 
an amt of }!|50« suffiaenl to oestralize the alk. sola , 
filtering. wa<hmg and drying the ppt, formed, Sisularly, 
j other related eompds may lie obtawed 

Hydranlic pTe*set for vnlcausag, vneensg. cte. josef 
van Lietrpt. Bnt. 435,012, Sept. 12, 1835, 

Apparatns for vuleasirisg belting Fernand ^ an Camp 
(to base, anon des (tabliasenenu }. Larwhe-Leehat) 
U.S 2.0244?n, Dee. 17. Stmetnral and meeb deOib 
Apparatus (or fnJeanirmg lire cas.ttgs John G Ed«- 
hack, U. S 2,024,279, Dee. 17. Vanous stroettiral, 
iDccb and operative details 

« Apparatus cf the ”(011 circle" type for vclrar.iziag tares, 
etc LesleT. Vogt. U. S 2,024,.554. Dec. 17, Struc- 
tural and merh details 

Retreading vnlcanizer for tres Charles E Ifuler. 

U.S 2,024.941, Dec. 17. Struaural, mech. and opera- 
tive details. 

Majinfactcre and vulcanization of tire casings Laiinu 
A Laursen (one-fourth to Pearl F. Laurseti) U- S 
2.t'25,993, Dec. 31. App and vanous operative detaJs 
^ are described _ 

Vulcanizing tire casmgs Launts A. Laursen L 5 
24125,902, D«r 31 App and various operative details 
are desenhed _ 

Vnlcinmrg rubber Continental Gumnn-H erke A -G 
Or 618,658, Sept. 13, 1935 (Cl 39J.7). Rubber objects 
arc coated with rubber latex or a rubber-latex unit and 
vulcaiuzed in the mold. . 

a Rubber vulcanization. Th Goldschmidt A.-G lH*“ 
Schneider, inventor). Ger 618,756, Sept. 14, 1935 (G* 

305.8). The vulcanizaticncf natural or syntheociuuber, 

etc , IS accelerated by an addn of FbO and alk earth 
sulfide to the vulcanization mixt Examples are ssne_ 
Vnleanizing product CeU HoIAng S A. Fr 786,267, 
Aug. 30, 193 * A vulcanizing agent for latex, parttcu- 
lartjr t^t u««d lor impregnating textiles, contains tte 
element (Zn and S) necessary for the vulcanization j 
9 form of a cdJoidal di*pcrsioo Thus, Zn(OH)j or a salt « 
Zn with a weak acid is disseised m ?al» sola , mixed wttB 
a soln of an org substance such as albumn, casein, 
tin, agar.agar or blood serum and a KH, prlysulSde * 
added 
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Imlb of a ihernjomtter is accurate to fractions of a degree 
Ann Nicholson Hird 

Pubhcftions in the field of gas analysis in 1934 11 

l^mer Z osurr Ver Cat- u. 11 asserjaek 75, 210-18 
(l<)35) E. H 

Note on a routine gas analysis apparatus II K Sen, 
Kanailal Roy and I'anLoj Roy / Indiatt Chem. Sac 12, 
t>5-l-S(lD35) — The app contains one novel feature, a 
\acuuin<rcafing device for rcmovtns re*:idual gases from 
ihe combustion chamber Samples of Of>-3 cc can be 
anal) red Prawing of app and data are atven 

L R Schierz 

A simple air-analysis apparatus Tsun Chee Shen 
rfiinrse J rh^siol 9, 363 b(lD35) — A simple app for 
student or climcal use I, A hlaynard 

Preyenhon of foaming in crude fiber deternunationa 
H W Gerntz Jnd Eng Chem , Anal Ed 8, 75 
(103G) — A fine jet of air is hlovrn against the surface of 
the liquid through a tube ertendiflg down through the 
condenser J-H Moore 

An absorption apparatus for the imcrodetenninatioa of 
certain volatile substances III The mierodetermina- 
tion of chlonde with applieatioa to blood, unne and tissues 
rdward J Conway Biochcm J 29,2221-35(1935): cf 
C A 27,3^37 — A microdetn of chlonde is given: the 
absorption app described by C , whereby the cWoi^e is 
oxidized to Cl with KhfnOt at 20-30* and absorbed in t 
ml of 20*^ KI Join , is used The I liberated is titrated 
with NaiSiOi with a Conway buret (C A 28, 3941*) 
or when the chlonde content is between 7 and Siy, colori* 
tnetncally. Tor amts between 7 and 0 7-y, 0 5 ml of 
0 2% starch Its added to the KI sc4n and the color is 
detd colorimetncally Thecoells of variation for the 3 
procedures are 0 5. 4-5 and O-T^e* re»p The “grey 
eoln " of Thiel and a eolonmeter provided with speetral 
fillers were used instead of atandards The method is 
independent of the presence ol iodide but bromide must 
he removed or detd by a method to be desenbed bter. 
rrotem up to 1 mg in the soln analyzed does not inter- 
fere The blood chlonde in 1 ml of tungstate filtrate 
(0 1 ml blood) can be detd with a 0 5^ variation, the 
urine chUirida in 0 1 ml or 1 ml of ddd unne with a 
0 7% vanalioa and the tissue chloride m 0 2-g samples 
(99% recovery of chloride added to ground oi muscle). 
Protein m unne up to 1 ^ does not interfere E W. S 
A sensltire check valve E L Green Ind Eng 
Chem ,Anal Ed 8,40(1936) —A glass float sealing within 
a ground joint in a gas delivery tube efiectuaDy seals the 
tube when a reverse pressure causes water to nse in the 
tube Allen S Smilh 

The development of the air-diiven spuming top as trans- 
parent ultracentnfuge James W hfcBam and Carroll 
M O Sullivan J Am Chem Soe 57,2631-41(1935) — 
The air-dnven top-tj-pe centrifuge has been de«enb^ at 
length Speeds of 3000 r p m. have been obtained 
Sedimentations of certain heavy mot materials were made 
having mol wt as low as 209,000 Photographing is 
done by transmitted light The present stage of develop- 
rtient c4 the instrument IS grven R II L 

A rapid portable sturer for the znanufieture of glvee 
and adhesives WoIIenberg Veut Wollen-Cftt^he 07, 
000-1(1935) —Two of the stirrers shown and deserit^ 
are hand-driven; 2 others are electrically operated The 
small stirrers are suitable for lab purposes white the 
larger ones ran be employed in large-scale operations 
Leopold Sebeflan 

Calculation of condenser coolers I G Zal Ne/t 3, 
No 22, 15-18(1932) —Math A A BoehtJingk 

Lessons on rectification A hi Tregubov Ne^ljanoe 
hhoxyalsten 28, No 7, 38-43(1035) —A mathematical 
analysis of the performance of bubble towers is jiresented 
A A BoebtluigL 

An apparatus for sugar and other titrations Edward 
S West M Eng Chem , Anal Ed 8, C2(1936).— 
The app consists of a buret fitted with a siphon sotooiatie 
leveling device and a h)T>odermtc needle tip, and a stir- 
ring rod actuated by a vacuum windshield motor. 

Allen S Smith 


Decantation of crystalline tospensions I Geaerai 
theory II III G Bozza Atli acted Lincei 21, 
(97-700,752 5. 809-13(15135) —Math. A W C. 

Autonuitic method for neutralization and registration 
V'.S Ledneva.B I PetrovandM.A Proskunnn 
Zacadstaya Lab 4,101)7-13(1935) — Aaapp forpotentio- 
melrM regulation and recording of and ncutralizaiiao 
of various liquids with the use of a W electrode is il- 
lustrated and described Chas Blanc 

Air conditioning frees rotogravure plant from weather 
hazards H E Jacobsen JleaUng, Piping, Air Cen- 
diliantng 7, 423— 1(1935).— The most desirable dry-bulb 
temps are etching department 72°F., phoiogallery 
74*1 , retouching department 75 *F., sensitizing of carbon 
printing 72*r , dark rooms 74*F. and drying room 75 *r 
A relative humidity of 60*^ is best for all departments 
M W. Schwarz 

Piping and pumping process rruterials Leo P. Hynes 
and Charles D Campbell, Jr. I/ealing, Piping, Air 
Cimditiosnej 8, 3-6(1930). M W. Schwarz 


Welding «i the chem engineering industry (Ingbs, 
Andrews) 9 Fabncation of monel metal in chem equip- 
ment (Nakamura) 9. Detn. of fixed points of low temp 
with a ll thfmjomjeteT (Anyama, Kanda) 2 DiT<lean- 
ing (Dm pat 435,575) 25 App for removing moisture 
from the air (Bnt. pat. 434,000) 13 


Apparatus for obtaining pure distilled water for estuna- 
tioQ of pa values Solomon F. Acree C«r- 619,010, 
Oct 4, 1935 (Cl 855 4) 

Apparatus for electrometne volumeine aaalysis I 
C Farbenmd. A -G (Udo Ebrbardt, inventor). Ger 
Nov. 18. 1935 (a 42/ 3 04) This eorrespoodi 
toCnt 3M,939 (C A 27, 1787). 

Catalytic a^antns Soc francaise de catalyse t(a- 
dralisfe Tr <67,890, Sept 50,1935. The space « which 
the gaseous reaction mill circubtes is divided into a so 
o( narrow rent ilmear ecmduits, e. g , the gas passes through 
a no of long tubes and returns along the spaces betweeo 
these tubes and outer surrounding tubes, the catalyst being 
in these spaces 

Apparatus (or malong chlonne solutions from liquid 
chlonne and water Georg Ornsleia. Ger 022,148, 
Nov. 21, 1935 (Cl 12i 4). 

PreapiUlmg Ame J. Myhren and Byroa Marquis 
(to The New Jersey Zme Co ). Dnt. 435,237, Sept IS, 
1935 The ptoduclioa of ppts by reaction between a gai 
and a soln is efieoted by causing the soln repeatedly to 
entrain large vols of the gas The process may be carried 
out by passing the gas and sola or slurry obtained by 
reaction Ibroiigh a senes of tanks, withdrawing slurry 
from each tank and returning thereto a part thereof inti- 
mately mated with a considerably larger vol. of gas »iih- 
drawn ftom the tank while conveying the remainder of the 
slurry to the next succeeding tank intimately admixed 
with gas and withdrawing from the last tank an amt of 
tlutvy substantially equiv to the amt of soln introduced 
mto the 1st tank. App is described 

Closures for double-walled vacuum flasks Hugo 
ScheiderA-G Bnt 435,832. Sept 30, 1935. 

Vacuum mixing apparatus suitable for nse with volatile 
substances Evans G Loomis U S 2,027,185, Jan 7 

Rotary classifiers, applicable to ball-and nng mills 
Ralph hi Hardgrove (to Babcock & Wilcox Ltd ). Bnt 
434.923, Sept. 11, 1935 

Jacketed kettles or tanks with agitating and scraping 
devices lor various heating and eoolmg operations Geo 
H Tay (w Lee Metal Products Co ). U. S 2)327,750, 
Jan 14 Vanous structural, mech and operative dctaib 

Box for holdmg carboys Allan W. James V S 
2J)19,SG0, Nov. 5 Structural features 

Rotary filter. Wm Raisch (|o Municipal Sanitary 
Service Corp ). U S 2,027,652, Jan 14 For removing 
cake from the drum of a rotary fitter, a liquid spray I* 
thrown on ihc surface of the drum in a direclicm opposite 
to the direction of movement of the surface and cate ma- 
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tCTial is removed m a continuous sheet by a rearward and 
outward brushing actiori on tJic surface m advance of the 
snravmz action. App. is described 

Airfilter. Leelland. U S 2,027,90(3, Jan 14 Struc- 
tural details 

Filter for tir and gases Hundt A. Weber G m. b If 
fr 78^,702. Oct 15, 1935 

Filter belt for roller presses Adolph W Lissauer (to 
louisville D^ing Machinery Co) OS 2,027,542, 
Jan 14 Structural details 

Filtering material Societi italiana I’lrclli 1 r 7R8,- 
C03, Oct 14, 1935 A filtering mass for aerosols compnsca 
a fibrous matcnal and inert powders, the fibrous material 
being in the form of porous Wt The felt is immersed in 
a soln of the inert powder, dned and submitted to a meeb 
treatment to break up the crusts and granuJatjons of the 
powder Cf C A 30, 009’ 

Apparatus for filtering and thiekenmg allmes or aludges 
from mining and other industrial processes Henry T 
Durant and Eric O Stubhmgs (to Dlomficld Engineer- 
ing Co , Ltd ) U S 2,Q27,6S1, Jan 14 Various struc- 
tural and operative details 

Apparatus for coagulating and filtering llqulda Robert 
B. Morse Fr 785,54^, Oct 11,1935 

Apparatus (with a centrifugal separator and filter) for 
aeparating solid matter entrained m air or other gases 
Ludwig h. Holly. U. S 2,020,834, Jan 7 Various 
structural, mech and operative details 

Rotary screen separator Geo H Fraser U S 2,027, 
375, Jan. 14. Structural and mech details 
Gravity-separation apparatus Horace J Greaves 
Bnt. 435,050, Sept 13, 1035 The outflow of rfK> from 
a settling tank or pump sump to the circulating system of 
a coal washing plant or to waste is automatically controlled 
so that wastage does not occur on stoppage or failure in 
the washing opp. or other part of the circulating system 
Separating heaped materials by the action of gas 
streams Henry M. Chance. U S 2,022,585, Nov 20 
App and various operative details are described 
Apparatus for straining gasoline or other liquids or 
gases. John Wardle (to Lolos Strainers Ltd ) U. S 
2,022,010-17, Nov. 20 Various structural and operative 
details. 

Siftmg-apparstus. Frank Pascall. Drit. 435,344, Sept. 
ID, 1035 

Plansifters comprising a plurality of superposed sieve 
frames. John Speight and Hcnty Simon Ltd. Dm. 
435,328, Sept. ID, 1035. 

Centrifugal apparatus for separating dust from gases. 
Franpsis Jacques Derry Fr. 787,897, Sept. 30, 1935. 

Apparatus for removing dust from gases Pierre 
Frtmont. Fr. 788,115, Oct. 4, 1035 The gases are caused 
to impinge on the surface of walls down wbidi water 
flows. 

Apparatus for washing gases. Wm Lcarmontb, Gor- 
don Konhebel, John L. Pearson and Imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd. Bnt. 434,690, Sept. 5, 1935 Divided on 
424,414 (C. A. 20, 4978’), A gas-scrubber composing a 
mam body of packing consisting of transverse tiers of thm 
laths with vertical flow of gas and liquid has relatively deep 
plates arranged vertically side by side at the gas inlet in 
the path of the scrubbing liquid, the plates being spaced 
at a greater distance apart than the thin laths end having 
enlarged tops so that the plates receive a greater proportion 
of scrubbing liquor per unit area than the laths. 

Apparatus for washing gases Asel Larsen Brit. 
435.(H7, Sept. 13, 1035. Dust-laden gases are led through 
loose bodies, e g., balls, rings, spirals or short pieces of 
Fe, restmg on the inner wall of a stationary drum less than 
half filled therewith; fired transverse positions prevent 
the gases passing through the free space in the container 
without coming into contact with the bodies, which are 
agitated by stirrers mounted on an axle above the level of 
the bodies and are kept moist by liquid added at the top 
and withdrawn by pipes. 

Apparatus for washing gases Wm. H. Yardley. Drit. 
435,550, Sept. 19, 1935. In app in which liquid falls 


1 over several rows of helical blades disposed vertically in a 
casing, the blades m each row touch one another and the 
blades of 1 row are staggered with respect to and spaced 
apart from those m adjacent rows to form tortuous passages 
for the horizontal passage of the gas 

Treating air with liquids Max Bcriowitz Brit. 434,- 
671, Sept 6, 1935. For moistening, cleansing, heating or 
cooling air, a motor-driven centrifugal pump dips into 

> hqutd and raises it over its top edge to deliver it over a 
perforated container packed with filling bodies through 
which air is forced by a fan co-axial with the motor 

Gas analysis apparatus Matyan P Matuszak (to 
Fisher Scientific Co ) U S 2,020,842, Jan 7 Vanous 
structural and operative details 

Automatic periodically operating gas-analysis apparatus 
11 Maihak A -G (Richard I’rautzsch, inventor). Gcr 
b22.l37. Nov 21, 1935 (Cl 421 4 CM) 

3 Apparatus for dispensing gas such as oxygen from 
a bquefied gas supply Geo J DoshkoiT (to Linde Air 
Products Co ) US 2,(128,119, Jan 14 Various de- 
tails of app and operation 

Apparatus for transferring liquefied gases William F 
Mesmger (to Dominion Oxygen Co Ltd.) Can 353,- 
933. Nov 5. 1935 

pWifying liquids The Dorr Co Inc Fr 788,042, 

4 Oct 2, 1935 App IS described for passing a current of 
the liquid through a flocculation or coagulation zone and 
bringing the liquid to a calm zone where the flakes are 
pptd. A slovnng down of the flakes by gravitation m an 
ascending current is produced to obtain a zone coned 
with (lakes and this zone is submitted to a supplementary 
agnation transverse to the direction of the current. 

Centrifugal machine for separating liquids. Aktie- 
bolaget Separator Bnt 435.231, Sept 17, 1935 

5 Dnves for centnfugal machines The Bntish Thom- 
son-llouston Co Ltd Bril. 435,982, Oct. 2, 1935 The 
elcc. motor of the shorKireuiied rotor type for driving the 
machine is slowed up dunng the filling operation by the 
automatic insertion of a single-phase stator resistance. 

Centrifugal apparatus for disintegrating and dewatering 
wet raw materials. Alexander Dexter and Martin Ziegler. 
Get 622.228. Nov. 22, 1035 (Cl lOe 7) 

6 Centrifugal apparatus for removing oil from thiek 
neutralization pulp Aktiebolaget Separator. Fr. 788,- 
560. Oct 12, 1935. 

Progressive evaporators. The Thermal Syndicate Ltd. 
and Burrows Moore Bnt. 435,134, Sept. 16, 1935. 
Towers for the conen of liquids by evapn or absorption 
concain a no of transverse members, each having 1 or 
more openings provided with orifices or notches. 

MolHple evaporator for sirup, etc Hermann Claassen. 

’ Cer. 619,822, Oct. 7, 1935 (Cl. 12 q. 6) 

Evaporating foammg liquors such as black liquor from 
cellulose manufacture. Enk Oman and Sven H. Lcdin 
(to Industrikcmiska Aktiebolaget). U S. 2,027,115, Jan. 
7. In passing a current of gas under pressure through 
a layer of the Uquid, the gas is divided into streams 
substantially uniformly distributed with respect to the 
layer of liquid and which have an individual width of 
preferably at least 1.6 mm. and not more than 12 mm. and 
pitches at least 2 5 times the width of each stream. App. 
IS described 

Drying apparatus Bernard M. Carter (to General 
Chemical Co). Can. 353,9-17, Nov 6, 1935 Operative 
and structural details are given. 

Tube drier Zeitzer Eiscngiesserei und Maschmenbau- 
A -G Oer. 010,730, Oct. 10, 1935 (Cl. 82a. 23.01). 

Coaveyor-band apparatus for drying ammonium aulfate 

9i:ieLtraA-G fCr Elektrotcchnik. Ger. 021,530. Nov 8 
1935 (Ci 12* 2). Addn to 018,303 (C. /I. 30, 7*) * ’ 

Kiln for drying granular and like substances e g 
0^ George S Hamilton. Bnt. 435,077, Sept ' lil ' 

Muffle furnaces Henry W. Spencer and Leonard S 
Davis. Bnt. 430 180, (^t. 7, 1935. In a furnace hiving 
Its side walls and roof formed of refractory blocks sus^ 
pended, resp., from angle beams and overhead girders, 
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the Tnuffle itself is constituted by tiles keyed into and ■* 
supported by the blocks 

Rotaiy tubular furnace I G Farbenind. A -G Fr. 
788,306, Oct 8, 1935 The furnace is surrounded by 
heat-msulatmg means which can be regulated by openins 
or closing apertures 

Regenerators Soc anon d’Ougr^e-Marihaye Brit 
435,162, Sept 16, 1935 An integral hone)'Comb element 
tor Cowper type regenerators comprises at least 3 layers g 
of superposed and intersecting bars 
Valve system for regenerative furnaces Otto Remcr 
Ger 622,174, Nov 21, 1935 (Cl 24« 7 03) 

Closure device for a furnace observation opening The 
British Thomson-IIouston Co Ltd Brit 435,292, Sq>t 
18. 1935 

Apparatus for fumace-combustion control Shirley S 
Weeks U S 2,027,942, Jan 14 Various mech. and 
operative details 3 

Armealmg furnace Hans Cramer. Ger. (>19,022, 
Oct 11, 1935 (Cl 18c 10 01) Details are given 
Apparatus for chargmg armealmg furnaces Bomer 
Buck and Harvey W Ball (to Morgan Engmeermg Co ). 

U S 2,028,045, Jan 14 Mech features 
Apparatus for charging furnaces with articles in anneal- 
mg boxes Harvey W Ball (to Morgan Engineering Co ) 

U S 2,028.038, Jan 14 Various structural, mech and < 
operative details 

Water heater for utihzmg beat of waste gases Peter 
W Kaiser U S 2,020,686, Nov 12 Various structural 
and operative details 

Heat-exchange system suitable for use with chemical 
solutions Kurt V Nesselmann and Edmund Alienkirch 
(to Siemens-Schuckertwerke A -G ) U. S 2,027,610, 
Jan 14 Various details of app and operation are de- 
scribed 3 

Tube and fis heat exchange apparatus Anthony P 
Hoesel U S 2,016,967, Nov 5 Structural details 
Tubular beat-exchange apparatus for use in stenluing 
bquida Geo J van 2ijderveld, Jr , Geo J van Zijder- 
veld, Sr , Johannes van’t HolT and Leonardos de Jonge 
(trading as Syndicate Jozijdhoff) Bnt 433,760, Aug 
20, 1935 

GiUed tubes for beat-exchangers Auguste Turnner- ^ 
mans Bnt 436,895, Oct 1, 1936 

Crucibles Alfred Kropf and Stablwerke Rbchliog- 
Buderus A >G Ger 622,275, Nov 23. 1935 (Cl 31a. 

3 70) Addn to 469,433 (C A 23,1732) The method 
of prepg crucibles of Ta carbide, desenbed m Ger 4C9,- 
433, IS modified by addmg to the initial mtxt a metal m 
between 1100* and 3000 ',e g , Cu,re,Ni, Cf,Ti, WorMo 
The mech properties and the elec cond of the crucibles 
are thus improved Crucibles of Zr carbide or of mixed ^ 
Ta and Zr carbides may be made in the same way 

Heatmg and cookmg vessels Wm H Hatfidd and 
Joseph F. Bridge Bnt 436,229, Oct 7, 1935 The 
undersurface ol as avstenitic stsmiess steei rsooafcrf 

with a metal of high thermal cond , e g , Cu, appbed 
by spraying 

Ball mills divided by longitudinal partitions into cham- 
bers open toward the penphery of the tube Mikael p 
Vogel- Jprgensen Bnt 435,046, Sept 13,1935 
Impact pulverizers Edmund E Bentall Bnt 435,- 
925, Oct 1, 1935 

Gyratory crushers Humboldt-Deutzmotoren A -G 
Bnt 435,959, Oct 2, 1935 

Crushers with gyratory heads Harvey H. Rumpel. 
Bnt 435,237, Sept 17, 1935 
RoUmg and crushmg nulls Venesta Ltd and Angus 
Love Bnt 435,367, Sept. 19, 1935 


Hygrometnc and thermostatic apparatus suitable for 
recording humidity Albert E Clawson (to Taylor In- 
strument Cos), U. S 2,027,959, Jan 14 Vanous 
structural and operative details 

CMdttionlng and dehumidifymg air, as by the use of 
calaum chlonde Charles R Downs (to Weiss and 
Downs, lac ) US 2,026,935-6, Jan 7. Vanous detaib 
of app and operation 

Use of calcium chlonde for air conditionmg and de- 
bumidifying Charles R Downs (to Weiss and Downs, 
Inc ) Ufa 2,027,093, Jan 7 Lumps of CaCk are used 
in which finely divided activated carbon is distributed and 
held for deodorizing the air treated U. S 2,027,094 
relates to a process m which air is treated successively 
with a soln of CaCk and with solid CaCk and describes 
app 

Alr-conditionlng apparatus Pierre R. M Willoughby 
Bnt 435,372, Sept 19, 1935 The air enters a conduit 
through sieves coated with resm to retain the dust, passes 
through a water spray, is cooled and finally passes through 
an ozonizer and is discharged by a fan 

Air conditionmg system suitable for railway passenger 
cars Milton E Hanson (to B. F, Sturtevant Co) 
U S 2,027,097, Jan 7. Various structural and operative 
details 

Atf-condihonmg and -coohng system (suitable for rail- 
way cars) Ctailes R Necson (to Baldwm Southwark 
Corp ) U.S 2,027,058, Jaa 7. App. and vanous opera- 
tive details are desenbed. 

Air-moislezung and conditioning apparatus John 0 
Guffey U S 2,026,674, Jan 7. Structural, mech 
aod operative details 

Apparatus and operative details for cooling and aerating 
conuninuted sohds such as ammoniated phosphate ferti- 
lizer Augustus J Sackett. U. S 2,028,413, Jan. 21 
Various structural and operative details 

Sin with agitating apparatus and supplied with air under 
pressure for homogenizing pulverulent matenals such as 
cement raw meal Niels Nielsen (to F L. Smidtb & Co } 
U S 2,027,697, Jen 14 Vanous seruetural and operative 
details 

Apparatus for drying sheet matenal such as cloth 
Frank D. Morrill (to James Hunter Machine Co ) 
U S 2,027,317, Jan 7. Venous structural, mech and 
operative details 

Apparatus for testmg liquids such as luhncants by 
a rotor and closely fitted casmg Jean G Dmtilhac (to 
“L’HuiIe des Records du Monde S A P.”) U S 2,- 
027,903, Jan 14 The liquid is fed into an adjustable 
space between a frustro-conical rotor aod a surroundmg 
casing with closely spaced walls of like shape and an atm 
of N may be used m the app. Various details of structure 
and operation are described 

Press (with a rotary drum and endless caterpillar chains) 
for dehydrating colloidal matenals such as peat. Matbieu 
van Roggen and Leo Robin U S 2,027,657, Jan. 14 
Various structural, mech and operative details 

Means for eontrolhng the level of conducting hquid or 
flowing matenal is a contamer Eversbed & Viguoles 
Ltd and John C Needham. Bnt. 435,426, Sept 20, 
1935 

Apparatus and method for makmg foam Komet Kom- 
pagnie fur Optik, Mcchanik und fiectro-Technik G m 
b H Bnt. 435,979, Oct 2, 1935 In prepg. au foam, 
the foaming liquid and air are drawn into and forced 
through a mixing chamber by a steam injector Cf C. A 
29. 2984* 

Apparatus for converting sohd carbon dioxide into hquid 
and gas Eugene L Ragonnet (to Pure Carbomc Co of 
Amenca) U. S 2,026,799, Jan 7. Structural deuils 
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Kenneth Frankland Armstrong (I909-I93S). R. Ro'>* 
inson J.Chem Soc 1935, 1892.— Obituary. G G 
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TTMbert Brereton Baker ^862-1935). J. C. Philip. 1 nll-gUsa II, -thermometer of comt. vol. with an accuracy 
- Herl)ert_Bferetoti with portrait. of -0 030- at 0* and *0 025“ at -200- h desenbed and 


Arthur Bramley (1878-1935). J. C. Philip. J.Chem 
Soc. 1935, 1800-7.— Oliituary. .. ® 

Samuel Francis Burford (1857-1935). Samuel B 
Bratley. J. Chem Soe 1935, 1807-8 —Obituary ^ 

Harry Cooper (1888-1935) 11- A D Jowett J 

Chem Soe 1935, 1803 —Obituary G G 

Egbert Grant Hooper (1855-1935) J J Pot J 
Chem Soc 1935, 1890 —Obituary G G 

Clares Thomas Kingiett (1852-1935) O T Morgan 
/. Chem Soc 1935, 1899-1002 — Oliituary G G 

Charles Richet. C Achard Compi rend soc btol 
120, 027-9(1935) —Obituary L C Gil«)n 

George Wm Slatter (1851-1935) T W lticliard<u>n 
/. Chem Soe 1935, 1903-1 —Obituary G G 

Christopher Calger Smith F G Donnan J Chem 
Soc. 1935, lOOl —Obituary O C 

Andrew Jamieson Walker (1873 1935) rmltrick 
Challenger. J Chem Soc 1935, 10t>l-7 —Obituary 
G G 

Brauner Memorial Lecture S I Levy J Chem 
Soc 1935, 187G-90 —Biography and portrait of Bohmlav 
Brauner. G G 

An ancient Chinese alchemical classic Ko Hung on 
the gold medicine and on the yellow and the white The 
fourth and sixteenth chapters of Pao p’u tzu Trambtcl 
from the Chinese by Lu-Ch'nng Wu, with an introduc. 
tion, etc. by Tenney L Davis Proc Am Acad Arts 
Sii. 70. 221-R1(103.5) I. H 

High-school science a foundation (or science courses In 
college Ralph C. Horton Science Cducalion 19, IG3-9 
(1035). W 11 Boynton 

German chemical books and Journals la their eultursl 
tignlflcsoce at home and abroad P. Walden Chem • 
Etg. 59. 873-6(1035). C II 

Cheailcal elements and the unity of matter H FA. 
Pancth. 5fie«haS8.272-0(1035). cf. C A. 30.337*. 

L n Cdson 

Recent methods of determination of molecular weight 
Karl Rast. Chtm.-Zlt- 59, 853-7(1935), — A review. 

i: H 

The foalrstion balance (a (he AreCic Joachim Sebofr 
Cetland't Deitr, Ceophyuk 44, 300-20(1035) J. F. S. 

Deuterium as a research tool In the physical and bio- 
logical sciences Herrick L Johnston, Ohio J Set 35, 
30.3-87(1935). — A summary of the properties of D and 
some sp. problems to which the use of D has been applied 
E. J Rosenbaum 

Thermocouples from 2* to 90“ absolute J Piston 2 
Ahiberg and Walter O. Lundberg. J Am. Chem ^ 57, 
2722-3(193.3).— Math, considerations lead to the equation 
E ” A + + C7^ + DP*, where E is the thermo- 

couplevollngcinmierovolts, Pisthenhs temp andA.B, 

C and D arc consts. Comparisons cif ibcrmocoupics 
show, toafirst approiimation, that thedilTcrenccsmvoltagcs 
of 2 diiTercnt thermocouples are proportional to their 


discu-wi. The b. p of N, is -105 8.1 * 0 03“, that of 
Ch. —18102“ * 0 01*, and the sublimation p. of CO,, 
—78 53“ 0 009*. ^me Cu<onstantaa thermo- 

couptes were also calibrated in a special cryostat that 
could be kept const within *0 02* even at —200®. 

John E. Milbery 

Filtration of some mineral powders suspended In water 

* Of aqueous solutions Paulette Bcrthicr. Compi. rend. 
201. 1308-70(1035) — Various powders, C, FcjO,, etc., 
were suspended m sotns of varying conen , e, of the Na 
salt of an organic acid, e g , olealc, citrate, of sur- 
face tension, T The amts , A, passing through when 
filtered under identical condilions were detd With Na 
oleate (r decreasing) A increases with c, with citrate 
independent of coticn ) A shows a max., but no definite 

3 connection between r and A was found It is suggested 
that increase in fillcrability is due to fixation of anions by 
the particles and their consequent acquisition of a neg. 
efectnficalion, which reduces their odsorbability by cellu- 
lose (cf Spring. C A 4. 1911) C A Silberrad 

The odor of hydrocyanic acid Julius Meyer Gas- 
maske7, 112(1935) — The oilor of IlCN varies widely with 
the eonen , duration of action on the olfactory nerve and 
other conditions Liquid IICN or strong aq solns. have a 

* penetrating, pungent odor and cause a harsh, scratching 
sinsation in the throat Inverydit condition it has been 
dcscfibcdasaromatic, but ismorc "duir incfTcct. HCN 
paralyses the nerves of smell and of taste to an unusual 
degree so that in a few seconds it can no longer be dis- 
tinguished by these senses About 5-10% of persons 
cannot smell tt at all in low conens. The odor is quite 
dilTerent from that of bitter almonds or its oil with which 

. It is frequently incorrectly associated In descriptions. 

* A L. Kibler 

The atomic weight of neon (after ezpenmeots by R. 

Jungblut.Ficht and M. Hoeppeoer). A. v. Antropofl. 
iler. 68B, 23SI>-91(1035>. — Pure Nc was sepd. from a 
mut of 82% Ne anti 18% He by repeated absorption by 
Ignited coconut shells of mixed gram size in long tubes 
kept at the temp, of liquid oir and subsequent pumping off 
at the same temp. Theat.wt wasfoundbyd measure- 

6 mciits to be 20 183, it confinns the value obtained by 
Baxter and Starkweather (C A.22. ISGl). J. E A. 

Relatice atomic weights of oxygen in water and air. 
Malcolm Dole. J. Am. Chem 5oc. 57,2731(1935).— The 
dtflcreiicc in d. of 11,0 prepd. from atm. 0, and from 0, 
prepd. !>y electrolysis of 11,0 indicates that the at. wt. of 
O, m the oir is 10 (X)008 if the at. wt. of O, m Lake Michi- 
gan II, O is 10 OOOOO. Tlic work is being repealed. 

C. J. West 

Ahnonnal density of water from the depths of lakeBalcal 
I Mendeleev Compt.rend aead sei U.R.S S |N.S],3, 
105-8(1915).— A complete immersion chain aerometer was 
usedtodet differences in d of water from various sources, 
and that of water from lake Baical from the surface to the 
depths Tfic d. of the lake water at the surface was 


identical in the 7th decimal place with that of other water. 

„ , , ; V - Tiled of disid. samples increased toward the depths to a 

? f,V 1 ^ 4 isolated compansons y-duc of 6G units of the 7lh decimal place at 1050 m. The 

f undistd. samples also indicate a collection 

.i ^ ^ heavy isotopes m the depths after allowing for mineral 

» I’abbitt content. It is thought that mots, contg heavy O and to a 

1035^0(1035)— lesser degree, heavy II are coned in the depths by gravity. 
One sample of pho^hor-bronze wire out of many Irietl The Investigation Is being continued. C. E. P. Teffreys 

The periodic system of energy coelJiclenfs. A E. 
wfnen makes it suitaiiie for a thermometer (or that range. Persman. Compi rend acad.sciURSS IN S 1. 3 
Heating and quenching this wire destroys the temp de- 173-6(19.15)(m English), cf. C. A. 29, 5787‘, 7719*.— 

® Th*'* '“lu” of elements are considered in relation to the 
compn. do not show the desirctf. effect The supereon- posttionsof elements in the periodic tabic. Analysis of the 
1>« tl'c results gives the following conclusions: (1) the energy 
A m' V- »“P'^»^o*«luoting contributed by unit valences increases with w (charge) ; 

• ^ Pb-Ag alloy snth 5% has a temp.- (2) all the values of IVt of mtermethate ions oU men 

dc^ndent resistance between 3 and 7 k. K J. R. sralencc are almost equal: (3) the values of V'et of ions 
peterminatlon of fixed points of low temperature with a of the nol.le-gas type arc smallpf thsn thV r^rl^n^L.Un^ 
hydrogen thermometer. Shm’icht Aoyama and Eizo smlues of Pet of ions of tL Pd 
Kanda. BuU. Chem. Soc. Japan 10. 472-8l(1915).-An nobt^gS ty?e“aie”^\liL-*5han‘ih\"?o^^^^^^ 
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Curves of hardness, at. cohesion, crystal energy, m. p.. 
b p andsp gr .arcsimilartothecicurves A.B P D. 

A statistical pettuibabon theory. I Pertutbatioa 
calculation In the Thomas Fermi theory without ezchaoKe 
Paul Gombds Z Phystk 97. CSS-WflOlS) —A statis- 
tical perturbation theory on the lines of the Tbomas- 
I ermi approximation is developed for a neutral atom. 
The first- and second-order perturbation energies are com- 
pared with the corresponding wave-meeh expressions, and 
agree satisfactorily The method can be extended to 
ions It is applied to the calcn of the induced dipole 
moment in an external field C Swirles 

The solution of Dirac's equation for a eentraUy sym- 
metncal field of force FritxSauter 2 Phystk 97, 777- 
— A new method of solution of Dirac's etiuaiion 
for a potential, 4> •• <h(r), is given and its identity with 
previous forms of soln established B Swirics 

Optical activity IV Raeemization of the optically 
active oxalates Christopher Iloltis Johnson. Trans 
Faraday Soe 31, 1012-21(1035), cf. C. A 27, 3tl5 — 
Properties of metallo-lnoxalates are discussed with refer- 
ence to optical activity and raeemization The ionization 
theory of raeemization was shown to be unreliable. Tbe 
newly discovered raeemization of chfomi- and coballi- 
oxalates in the eryst stale supports the tntramol rear- 
rangement theory It is suggested that HiOmob play an 
important part in detg the properties of these oxalates 
A connection hetw cen optical isomensm and magnetic sus- 
ceptibility 11 discussed Some coOrdisation com^s of A1 
are described All attempts to resolve [AI(C»0,),)*— 
and (FefCiOOil” — failed V Racemixation of the 
atiychnise talts of dextro and leva chromlozatate in the 
crystalline state C H Johasoti and A Mead Jhtd. 
1621-32— The d salt K,lCr(C,0,),l 12I{»0 does not 
raeessize eten after heating for 2 days at 120*. Partial 
raeemization of the strychnine salt occurs at room temp , 
and the extent of raeemization depends upon the temp 
though apparently! t is never complete even after heating for 
a long period at 130*. Tbe tri-strychnine d- and /-salts 
of chromioxalate were studied at a variety of temps 
There u evidence that the loss of rotatory posver occurs 
chiefiy after dehydration and not contemporaneously. It 
was shown that raeemization does not result from, nor is 
It accompanied by. dixompn of the mol. ion Tentative 
explanation regarding the mechanism u proposed. Doth 
enantiamorphs were obtained for the first time in a stale of 
almost abs optical purity, VI Raeemization of potas- 
sium chromioxalate In aqueous solution — aeceleratteg 
influence of ions X W D, Becse and C. H Johnson. 
Knd. 1632-42 — The failure of CiO,~~ to depress the rate 
of raeemization of K<ICr(C904),] in aq soln indicates 
that raeemization is either a measure of ionization or it is 
not a factor at all The latter is considered most pre^- 
ble Raeemization is markedly accelerated by pos ions, 
an efiect that increases with valence. The Ag ion and Tl 
ion exhibit greater activity than alkali ions, but are weak 
in comparison with bivalent ions Judging front the 
effect of mercurous ion Hg++ is a doubly charged uml 
Umomzed HgCIi is inert. No evidence for tbe existence 
of Tl*"*’, Cr*"*"* or Al*** in soln was obtained, but the 
two latter behave as jAUOll)) **and lCr(OH)]**, The 
catalytic effects of CaCIi, MnCIi and CuCli were stndied 
over a wide range of conen It is hoped to apply tius 
catalytic effect to a study of complex ions in si^, with a 
view of detg the degree of dissocn C. E. P. Jeffreys 
Degree of depolarization In the molecular acattmsg of 
light Ilarald Volkmann. Ann Phystk 24, 4S7-M 
(1935) — The degree of depolarization of polariz^, paral- 
lel su^ight scattered by CH«, H, COi and NiO was meas- 
ured at pressures up to 43 atm. The values found are* 
CII, 0, H 0 009, COt 0 0724 and KiO 0 102 Sources of 
error are discussed E. J. Rosenbaum 

Magnetic birefringence u solutions of paramagnetic 
salts of rare earths S W. Chinchalkar, Pkit. Jfar. 20, 
85G-8(1935) — A regularity m the birefringences <» the 
rare earth ions is found. If the rare earths its the order of 
at. no arc divided into 2 groups on the basis of Hund’a 


1 theory, the birefringences of these groups vary in the same 
way from a Deg. value to a pos one E. J Rosenbaum 
nyocxl methods In chemistry. Ill The dielectric 
constant, Its measurement and appbcatlon. P. Cohen 
llenriquez and E J. K. van dcr Hulst. Chem. IVeekbl^ 
32, 493-8(1935); cf. C A. 29. 3203'— A review and 
description of methods and app. for accurate detn. of 
diclec const ; a liquid filled condenser of 0 5 cc. content 
. Isdcscribed. Applicationsofrdctn. to process control are 

* described IV. Dipole measurement and its appbcation 
In chemistry Ibtd. C.36-45 —An elaborate review cf di- 
pole work and its application (C A. 29, 972'). The dis- 
cussion includes additivity of moments in mols , electron 
afiioity, double-bond moments, oeg and pos groups, 
structural study on tbe basis of dipole moment, pyramid 
structure, C, N, O and S moments in their compds , ring 
systems, intramol effects, o-, m- and p^erivs . etc 

3 There are 30 tables of /i values for different types of mob 
and at, groups with conclusions as to structure. 

B J. C van dcr Hoeven 

Electne resistivity and magnetic susceptibihty of sugar 
carbon after vanous tbennal treatments Paul Corricz 
Cam/d rend. 201, U8A-7(1935) ; cf. C A 30, 920'.— 
The resistivities and susceptibilities of the 6 samples of 
sugar C previously described show, resp , a steady decline 
arwl a steady inctease as the tew.^ to which they were 
^ healed was greater, approximating but not attaining, 
those for graphite (cf. C, A. 28, 5959‘). C. A. S 
The negative cohesion pressure V. Jacyna.S Derev- 
yankin, A. Obnorsbl and T. Parfent’ew. Z. Phystk 97, 
77+-<5{1935) —The investigations of P. Weiss (C. A. 29, 
4083’) and P, W, Bridgman {C.A.29, 4982‘) have show 
that for sufficiently high temps seg values of a occur in 
the van der Waals equstioo for all gases. This supports 
s J.'s theory (2. Phystk 30. 372(1924)). B Swirles 
The scattering of molecular riys in gases R C. J 
rraser, II. S W, Massey and C. B 0 Mohr Z. Phystk 
97, 746-4(1035) — The geometry of the method of crowd 
mol. beams is discussed for the case of a primary beam of 
rectangular cross section and the cross seet ion for collision 
d Na-Hg and K-Hg is newly evaluated It u shown that 
the conected values give reasonable expressions for the van 
dcr Waals potentials. B Swirles 

* Remarks on the work of M. Trauts and W. Midler. 

Definition and correebon ol the gts-^usion constants 
Jarl Kuusmen Ann Phystk 24. 443-6(1035) — T and 
M.'s equation (cf. C, A , 29, 4228*) is similar to the one K 
proposed, which was attacked. E. R Sclnerx 

Definition of (gas-) diffusion constants. Jarl Kuosiceo 
Ann Phystk 24, 447-50(1935).— K. deiives as the most 
useful and general definition of the diffusion const for 
7 Irldiiuensional diffusion in a mixt. of several componen^ts 
, T.VI 71^1 ( 


the following expression. Oi Ayr •• Z 


hts 


S''' . 


where yt, yj •« abs. conen.; ei, bj •• partial molar vol 
(Lems); c<, c/ are space vector for component < and j, 
resp , Ay — coDcn. gradient. E. R. Scbicrz 

New method of measuring the viscosity of gases 
Aodifi Fortier. CompI rend 201, 1330-2(1935).— The 
g gas issues from a reservoir in w^ch it is under approx 
const, pressure, P, through a capillary tube of length i and 
radius r, which causes it to arrive in a chamber, C, under 
pressure P — v, whence it passes by a small tube, cross 
tjOD S, into a second c^m^ where the pressure is less 
than 0 52{P - ») The equation ir - K(l - A:/2P) then 
Jibldi, where K « 4^77512/(1 + yJli/tr-D + 

y) )'A/(l + vO'/ir’(r -f /«) 1 1 and a is coeff. of visconty, T 
and O are the abs temps of the gas m tbe capillary and C 
9 resp , eisthe thickness of slip, andrandEhave their usual 
meanings P may be atm. pressure and v of the order of 
10 cm H,SO,. C. A.Silberrad 

Equation for approxlmatmg heat capacities of gases cal- 
culated from apectroseopie data I. N. Godnev. /. Am 

Chem Soe 58, 180-1(1930).— An equauon is proposed for 

the aj^ox. representation of the heat capacities of 

calcd. from apectroseopie data, C, — 

nT -}• 57’, the applicability of which was cxartid for bti' 
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N, and S in the range 100-5000“^. In these eases the ■» For the isotropic liquid at 139*. the DK is 52-, for the 
approximation can be accomphshed \ery weU wth the anisotropic hquid at 12G . 6 4; for thesamephaseutider- 

coeff. fc equal to zero for the temp intert-al 10O-S000“K cooled to 115-10o the is of the same order, for the 

^ C. J West sohd at 20*. 3^4. The «p resistance of the hqmd is 

Flame speeds dunng the inflammation of moist carbon shown as a function of temp latherange 14^1^’’ 

monoxide-oxyeen mixtures. W. Payman and R V . C- , 

Wheeler. Ao/ure »6, 1025(1935) —The increase to Electne eondaetaace ia_ senucondnctors. WiUned 
•speed of mists ncher m water vapor found by Fiocl. and Meyer Physti Z. 36, 74^55(1933) —The rule that the 
Roeder(C ^ 29 7610*) is explamed by the simultaneous logofihccond nisproportionalto — £ inthecond.-temp 
reaction CO + HiO — Hs + COj R E DeRight 

Color temperatures of the Hefner and acetylene fiames '* ' r\ 

A R. Pearson and B Pleasance Proc Phyi Sot 
(London) 47, 1032-11 ( 1935) — The color of the cylmdncal 
acetylene flame depends upon the gas pressure, the rate of 
consumption and the height of the flame The color 
temp, of the Jones flame is 2520®, and that of the Hefner 
flame is 1919® S Bradford Stone 


Measurements on TiOi contg. ^-arymg amts, of excess Oi 
show a relation between cond and a The no. of con- 
ducting electrons was measured and a graphic relation 
between cond and electron conen is presented 

CEP. Jeffreys 

Formation of counter tensions m sohd ionic conductors 
Adolf SmeLal Phystk Z 36, 742-9(1935) — Newer i 


The new treatment of enbeal phenomena \iiold 3 'estigaiions of «olid ionic conductors help explain the 


Jaej-na Z PAjrit 97. 6b9-70( l»35j —The attribution 
of the existence of aent repon (as opposed topoinll to the 
pre<ence of impuntics, by Natanson and others, is recon 
cilable with J ’s new theory B Swirles 

The viscosity and the constitution of organic bqmds 
Serg PapLov Z pkysti Ckrm A174 , 445-8(1935), 
cf C.A 29,7755* — By addition of the at mctemeni. ibe 
viscosity of org hguids can be calcd from the formula 
S = If/di v'ni Tbetahditj of this function is proved 
by calcg the value of S for 26 liquids The degree of 
assocn. of strongly a<>socd liquids was calcd and compared 
with exptl values from the literature R H Baechler 
Surface tension hy the mg method— apphcabihty of the 
Do Kouy apparatus Rudolph Mac> J Chem Ediuro- 
tion 12,573^(1935] — It is possible by the nng method to 
obtam surface-tension data uniform with thoc gtten 


of dielec anomalies of speoal conducting ionic crys- 
tals The MaxweiJ-W agner theory of dielectnealJy 
homogeneous solid substances and the Jaffe theory are m 
accord with the exptl facts CEP Jeffreys 

Conductance of electnaty in melts of alkali salts with a 
stoichiometric excess of metal E Mollwo Phystk Z 
36, 740-2(1935) — AlLali salt melts dissolve up to 1 vol % 
of alLah metal in the form of neutral atoms No electronic 
cond was observed m the melts With equal no of 
excess atoms absorbed the total cond was at least '/, less 
than ui the sohd crystal at the m p CEP Jeffreys 
Electric conductivity of cuprous oxide m equilibrium 
with Its oeighbor phases F Waibel Phystk Z 36,760- 
4*19351 — Cu 0 was brought into equil with Cu o\er a 
temp range of 100- joex)® The-eJee cond of the sample 
was measured after rapid cooling A max for cold eond 


'correef in ‘Tntemaiional Cniical Tables'* (I C T) i ^7 400-5W® ^logons to the Cu^-CuO equd 


Two methods are available (ij to apply correction factors 
or (2) to employ a calibration curve m which detns made 
b} the ring method axe plotted against correct I C T 
values. The latter pves almost as good rc«ults as the 
exact method of Harkins Philip D Adams 

Theoty of surface tension of liquid metals D V 
GogateandDulebSmhaHothan. Pf-il Ifag 20,1130-44 
(1935)— Math Agreement with ob»ervM ^ues is 
obtained. E J Rosenbaum 

Surface tension near the critical point Alfred W Por- 
ter. PAit. Z/ag 20, 1163-6(1935) — Uncertainty cauts 
as to the behavior of liquids m capillar)' tubes near the 
cnt. temp because while the nse decreases, the surface 
becomes flattened as the cnt temp la approached The 
change inform of the surface IS calcd E J Rosenbaum 
Boiling points of normal paraffin senes Edwm R . . 

Cox. Jr J. Png Ciem 27, 1423-5(1935) —The b ps of r validity held only . 
the trormaf paraffin ««nes are given by fog,i TitC'j = tie fonnation of a 
1.07575 -j- 0 91912S log]»m — U 101 log*ii>n, where Pg is 
the normal b p in temp, abs and m is the approx mol 
wt. If CH4 and CjH«, which are not homologous wub the 
rest of the senes in reg^ to b. ps . are excluded the agree- 
ment is perfect from propane to octane, except in C(Hi» 

O W. Wiflcox 

Isotopic shift of water by distillation J Honnchi and 
G Okamoto BuU. Cheir. Set. Japan 10, 503-5(1935) — 

Samples (20 g ) of heavy water contg. 2 60^ D, were 
distd. at const low temps, so that 10 mg. distd.oS m 40-60 
ram The Di content of this first ^tiUate was detd by a 
micropycnonieter. The shift was greater the lower the 
temp, of distn Thus the percentage m the distillate 
« 20 42® was 2 49, at 0 05®, 2.42 and at -6.42®, 2.3S 
The results are discussed thermodjxamically and a few 
ealens. made. John E Milbery 

Structure of amsotrop.c liquids R. D. Shulvas-SMtt- 
kma and M. V. Posnova. Ptyssi. Z. Socyrlgnion S, 319- 
25(1935). — ^The dielec. coast. {DK) of ^•aroxyamsoJe (P) 
in «Teral phases was studied by the capacity bridge 
method as a function of frequency in the range 35-1000 
/ m ^'*^*^* capaaty of the condenser pla> bqnid 
(r > falls off with decrea‘:ing frequency, the DK of (P) 


Tbe (onoauon of umdireciiosal plates for Cu>0 rectmers 
IS explained The amt of dissolved Oi was detd. by 
weighing and gas-voluraetncally. CEP Jeffreys 
Tite electne resistance of tantalum wires saturated with 
hydrogen A Sieverts and H. Brumng Z physik. 
Chen A174 , 365-9(1035): cf C A 30, 923*— The H 
absorption and dec resistance of Ta wve were measured at 
temps of 600®, 500® and 400® and pressure, P, up to 1 at. 
At COO* and SW® but not at 400® the amt. of dissolved H 
IS exactly proportional to V?. The increase in resistance 
at COO* and 500® i» proportional to the amt. of dissolved H 
and therefore to P. At 400* u is almost proportional. 
Only a few measurements were possible at 400* because 
the wire niptured wiih an increase in absorbed H,. The 
same regularities held for the system Pd-Hi at low Hi 
coattti as for the system Ta-H, la both cases the 
long as Hj could be absorbed without 
ew phase. R. H. Eaechler 

The solabihty of deutenum and hydrogen in sohd 
palladium. A. Sieverts and G. Zapf Z. physik Ckem 
A174, 359-€4(l°35).— The solubihues of Hj and I>, m 
soLd Pd were detd Former measurements of Pd-H» were 
^bstaniiated fairly well. The ratio of the solubilmes 
Do La IS 067 at 300®, lacrea^es to 0.91 at 1000® and at 
- higher temps approaches!. Thesoly of both isotopes in 
® Pd at const, temp, is proportional to the 4th root of the gas 
pressure R. H. Baechler 

Thennoelectnc potential, Peltier heat and photoelectric 
potential m the element copper -copper oxide-coboer. 
G. htocch. Phyni Z. 36, 765-7(19Bo) 

C. E. P. Jeffreys 

Thermal fonaatioa of color centers and their life pcnod 
R. Hihch Pkyssi Z. 36. 735-7(1935).— The degree of 
9 dissocn. of b’-cemers and the Lfe period of f-centers m 
KBr were measured. Such measurements may lead to a 
quant, understanding of the properties of semicoaductors. 

C. E P. Jeffreys 

PUstiaty of crystals IV. Further foundation for the 
dynamic plasticity law. E. Orowan. Z. PAvrife 97 573- 
95(1935); cf. Z. Phystk 89, 034(1934).— The plastic 


s dependence on temp 
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and fiowveloatycaajiot be interpreted as a recovery effect 1 tb<»se at rreater angles, a correction factor for this is 
w a statical theory. In partioilar, its velocity deprideace derived; <4) the "Eigendiagrara," a new method of 
IS directly connected with a dynamic plasticity law. Con* treattii; atomic groups in Fourier analysis; (5) optical 
firmation is denied from curves of flow of Zn crystals methods of representing the results of Founer analysis a 

B Swutes atnseture detns. L. S Ramsdtll 

Etching stndies of concave bodies n Studies of layer lattices and the base-eichasge clays C. B 
hoHow hemispheres and other cooeave forms of Cnonte Marshall. Z Knst 91, 433— }9(l£l35)(tn English) -Cora- 
Hans Ilimmel and ^TIli Kleber. fteuei Jahrb iftneral plete chem. analyses of montmonllonite and beidelhte ac- 
Ceol , Bniare-Bd 70A, 49-64(1935) , ef C. A. 29, 5714*. . cord snth the structure proposed by Hofmann, Eodell 
J F. Schairef and^'ihn (C, <4. 28, 2337’) with2 SiOilayersand 1 AliOi 
Snrface optical properties of calate Kent de Malle* layer, 5fontmonllonite, badelhte and some of the cos* 
mam and hranpois Suhner CcMpt find 201, 1344-6 trorutes are members of a single senes In montnionllo- 
(1935) — From observations on the result of rtfiecimg nitethecfaiefUtticereplacementisMgforAl. inthebetdel- 
recti^early polarized monochromauc light from a polished Iites that of A1 for Si predominates; in many oontrosites 
«urface of calcite cut ta definite directions it l> mlerred that each of these is overshadowed by the substitution of Fe 
the polii-hing produces an tsotropK layer on such surface for M. Other nontrotutes correspond more nearly to the 
the precise nature of which depends on the method of kaolinite type. Two other replacements are pro^ble. 
polishing There seems some reason to t htnlc that a j Ti**' for Al, and P-Al for 2 Si. Analyses of fractions of 
similar surface to at least some eateut ctists on a natural several clays have been interpreted and agree well w«i 
(cleavage) surface C. A SJberrad the results of mmeralogical analysis Cf. C. A. 29, 

Calculation of the magsitnde and pressure dependence 4701*. L. S. KamsdcQ 

of lon-disarrangement energies and mobilities in crystals. iJitDee constants of beryUiitin. E. A. Owen and 
W Jost Fiyiii Z 36. 757-60(1935).— By considering Uewelyn Pickup. BitJ. ifag 20, 1155-8(1935),— The 
polanaation efiects, an approx, ealen of disarrangement values for an annealed sample of high purity are. a > 
energies of ions in crystals ts possible. Tie ap- 2.^I0andcw 1Z6S. E. J. Roseabaaffl 

prozunation depends upon whether the theory of X-ray mvestigatiDn of the thermal expansion of cad* 
SchottlT (C A. 30, 310') or that of Frenkel t» followed. * nuum. G P. Kosolapov and A. K. Trapezmkor. Z 
C. E P. Jeffreys ^nrt. 91. 410-23(1935).— The lattice consti o and < for 
Some new features la habit modification shown by Cd were measured m the range of 26* to 189’. Ferpes* 
potassium perchlorate crystals. H. C. Buckley. Z. dmilar to the hexagonal axis the line^ceeff ofexpansioa 
Knst 91, 375-401(1935){ta English) ~E2«ets of vanotts vanes from 1 7 to 2J2 X 10"*, and parallel to the aits ts 
dyes on the crystal habit of KCIO, are given and possible 4.8 X lO*^. L S Ramsdefl 

explasauoos discussed The results are similar to those UgZn and IdgZni. W. McKeeban. Z. Knst 91, 
onIOfsO«(C A.2S. 5S11). L. S Ramsdell 501*3(1935).— It u pointed out that if the coordinsles 

A lUntgeoegraphie study ef the process ef prodnemg < given by Tarscbuch (C. A. 28,2238*) for hfgZn and >Ig- 
spoagy troa firem hematite by reduenoa with gases tl . Zo* are correct, the compds. must have lower symmetry 
P Kssanzei Z. phjuk Chem AI74. 370-63(1933) — than T. proposed It u conclude that more esptl. work 
The products of reduction of hematite by H were studied u needed. L. S. KamsdeB 

by the Debye-Scherrer method The findiags on eorepn. The cryttal lathees of hetnopoly adds and them tilts 
of the products agreed with those obtains by cbem. I. the lattice of tnieottmgstieaQd, borotoustieaed tnd 
analysu hlech. mists of the products srare tbe rule, anuBoniton be^otusgttate O Kraus. Z Knst 91,403- 
<clid wins, bemg lacking The length of the edge of the o* 9(1935).— Rotation photographs show that the foUowug 
Fe fine crystal was fou^ to be of the order of magmtt.de compds are teiragonaJ. space group X>!i, with 2 mols. m 
gives in the htenture. Higher temp produced longer t tbe unit cells, and with these dimensions: sihcotimgstje 
edges At 700’ the Chang* of FejOi to FciO.u faster than acid, l^iTl*it0«.3nr:O, e •• 1293 A., e •• 18.52 A ; 
the fo-auition of the next phase In the next step FeO is borotuagsue acid. HiB7V'u0«.31H<0, a — 12.83 A , e “ 
fo-medwtjchqtncklychangesioFe, IkTieatbeTeducuon 18^ A.; anamomuin borolungstate, (KH4)»BV>’iiO*' 
IS 82 complete o-Fe and a smaD residue of F^, are Kllfi, e — 12.80 A , e “ 18 40 A. There « apparent 
present, the latter rapidly changing to Fe At 450* tbe tsccDOrphism between tbe borotungstic acid and its aa- 
reaction ts much slower and FeO is lacking Because of motuna salt. Tbe probable amt. of water a borotungstic 
the sensiuvity of the Debye method one can assert the acid is discussed hlethods of prepg. these compds are 
lack <4TeO incases whereit IS indicated by othermethods givai L. S Ramsdefl 

R. H BaecUer ^ Crystal structure cf sodium nraoyl acetate. I. Fafl- 
Eyrtninstion of electrodeposted mckel ceatags by x-rsy koefaes Z.Knrf 91, 4r3-9(1935)(mEaglish); cf C.A. 
diffraction T.' A. Wood Pktl A'ag. 20. <^71 29, 4646* —NaUO»(C,lfA)i is cubic, space groop T* - 

(1335), cf C A. 29, 7924* — Coatmgs formed under a P»,» Tiemut-cell sue is 10 670 * 0 001 A , with 4 mols 
vanetv c4 conditions were eiaffid Bright coalmgs On the of packing considerations and symmetry, tie 

formed with small c. ds areassoed with a highly oriented acetate groups are located approximately and are assumed 

structure, while dUl coatings have tbe crystallites onected to be planar and sym. Parameters are as follows’ (f) 
at random The harder deposits have broader spectr um atoms m special positions, U, 0 423 * 0 002; 0, 0.55 and 
Imes than do the softer ones Lattice distoriioa alone , OJ31 ^ 0 03; Xa, OBI *= 0B3’. (2) atoms ta general 
cannotaccountforthebnjademag.whichisalsodwetotbe positiwis, Oj 0B6, 0 46, 0B4; On 0B2, 0 48, 0B2: C 
small «ize of tbe eryslanites. This size is of the order 0B3, 0 45, 0 74, Me group 0 44, 0B5, ()77. These 
10** cm. m the soft deposits while ra the hard ones it ts values, obtamed by the rotation method, differ somewhat 
approx 10**ci3. E. J. Rosenbainn from the powder-photograph results of De Jong (C A- 

Snaphied tethaie fw USite-parasaetet neasmemeats 24.3146). L. S RamsdeS 

J T- Xorton hietats If AUayl 6, 342-4(1935)— Isomoiphism ef the double flaobeiyllates snth the Ttft 
Meamrements axe described which can be made in a Ion xalts. P. L bluUeriee Z. Knst 91. fiOlflWllu* 
routme way without saenSce of the accuracy necessary Enghsh) — Rotation photographs of (f»IL)tX5(BeF,)j ' 
for good work Dosoa Schaa f 9 €11,0 indicate a cell contg 2 mols , with tbe diraeasioo* 

Methods of detemmieg structure Alfred Mettidi. o •• 9JM, 5 — 12,31, c — 6B4 A. and fl = lOO’+O’. Tbe 
Z Kn't 90, 473-92(1935;: cf. C. A. 29, 2>>13*. — The space group is Cj« with gbde component o/2. (NH«)t'»7- 
foUowing are di-cussed (1) assigioient of indices to (SO,)i6HiO, a typical Tutton sit, also belongs to CJi, 
Wassenberg photographs, (2) tio» of x-ray gotainielo’ with the durensions a — 8 98, b «• 12B2, e “ 6 10 A • 
for ad.*u«tment of •peciraecs of tffikaowa wientatioii, and ff = 107*4', indamting structural isomorphism with 
especially needks and plates, (3) the fact that a rotating* tbe (ortnev compd L S. Ramsddl 

frv st al methods, planes nearly paraJW with rotatioB axis Crystal atfuitur e s of hydrated eotnpotnids. H Stnii- 
pass through the reffectiflg positjoa more rapidly than tore type M(CI04)i 6H,0. C. D. West. Z, Knst. 91, 
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4S0-03(1935)(in English) — Hydrated perchlorates and 1 CO on coconut charcMl, 
fluoborates of some univalent and bivalent metals axe " ' " 

de5cnbed. The 12 isomorphous hydrates of Mg, Mn, Fe, 

Co, Ni and Zn have structures derived from hexagonal 
L1CIO4 3H,0 (C. /I. 28, 5733’) by removing half of the Li 
atoms from octahedral positions and replacing the re- 
mainder with Mg The crystals arc twinned so that the 
water-perchlorate lattice is contmuous by virtue of its high 


1. In all cases of adsorp- 

tionofHjOx =2. In the case of adsorption in CJI,.* = 
3. The value of * may be of important significance |n 
view of Fowler's formula (cf. C. A. 29, 4990*), wherein 
»/i u derived as the mdex of pressure under certain condi- 
tions. C. E. P. Jeffreys 

Specific heat and binding conditions of adsorbed argon 
on charcoal. Hans M. Cassel J. Am. Cktm. Soc, 57, 


sTTnmetry. while the metal lattice, with lower symmetry, _ 2724(1935) — Measurements of sp. heat suggest that the 
‘ ftf A arnm« are adsorbed in the hollow edres or 


majimty of A atoms are adsorbed in the hollow edges 0 
steps the very cleavable material rather than on the 
smooth surfaces of the netplanes. C. J. West 

Adsorption and oxidation of suednic add by charcoals. 
B Tamamushi and H Umezawa. Z. Elektrochtm. 41, 
76W(1935) — The adsorption of succimc acid (I) and 
fumanc acid (H) on Merck's animal charcoal and Kahl- 
baum's blood charcoal was detd. The adsorption of I by 
3 animal charcoal was less than by blood charcoal, but on 
the former catalytic oxidation was much greater. II is 
more highly adsorbed by blood charcoal, and thus in- 
hibits the oxidation of I The adsorption and catalytic 
activity of a special herain-sugar charcoal was about the 
same as the animal material In neutral soln. I is oxidized 
partially to 11 as m acid soln and partially to COt. The 
catalytic activity of the charcoal is diminished but t 


is discontinuous at the twinning boundary ft, and n* and 
cell dimensions a and c, resp , are as follows (Lij) 1 483, 

1.448, 15 42 A. (doubled), 5 42 A . (Mg) 1 4S2. 1 45S. 

15 52 A , 5.20 A , (Mn) 1.492, 1 475, 15 70 A., 5.30 A . 

(Fe) 1 493. 1 478, 16 5S A.. 5 24 A ; (Co) 1 510, 1 490, 

15.52 A . 5 20 A . (Ni) 1 518, 1 49S. 15 46 A . 5 17 A , 

(Zn) 1 508, 1 4ST, 15 52 A . 6 20 A , (Cd) 1.4S9, 1 4S0. 

15 92 A (doubled), 6 30 A . (Hg) 1 511, 1 509, trigonal. 

(Cu) monoclinic, a = 1.495, fi = 1 505, y = 1 5S2 

L S Ramsdell 

Crystal structure and composition of sodium dihjdro- 
pyroshbute. J Beintema Prec Acad Set. AmsIerJam 
33, 1015-20(1935) — Na dihydrostihiatc crystallizes m the 
tetragonal bipyramidal class Tbc elementary cell con- 
tains a mass [NaiHiSbjO, 5HjO|i with oj = SOO4A and 
ra •• 7.S0t A The cations and anions form a NaCl-like - , 

grating with each Sh surrounded by 6 O atoms m an almost destroyed entirely when it is heated m Ni and the reaction 
octahedral configuration The structure is in accord with * effected in a stream of Ni, this shows that Oj earned by 


il configuration 
Pauling’s view that the substance has the compn NaSb- 
(On)i. CEP Jeffreys 

Crystal structure of cennm tungstate J Beintema 
Proc. Acad 5ei. Amslerdam 38, 1011-15(1935) — Cci- 
(W’O,)* IS tetragonal bip>‘rarmdal and possesses a scbeel- 
ite-like structure, with o« ■ 533» A. and c» " 11.62* A 
with a mass of Cevt(^'0i)« withm its elementary cell 


the charcoal takes part in the oxidation. C. E. P. J. 

Sorphon and di^sion of ammonia in analcim. Ame 
Tisehus Z phystk. Ch<m. A174 , 401-23(1935).— As a 
contmuation of previous work (cf C A 28, 2234', 5736*) 
a study was made of the sorption and diffusion of KHj in 
the zeolite analcim which seemed well suited because of its 

relatively sunple structure. Various isotherms were 

Only Vi of the posiuons of Pb atoms m PbWO« which 5 taken, direct diffusion was measured on individual crys- 


forms an uninterrupted mixing senes with it are occupied 
by Ce atoms. The remainmg places are void. The 
mixed crystals and Cei(WO<)i crystals are stable, however 
C. E. P. Jeffre>$ 

The ayst&l fonn and chemical composibon of lampro- 
phylhte. D. Gossner and K. Drciler. Z. A*ni< 9t,494- 
5(Xl(1935). — A crystal of lamprophyllite from Rola, with 
d> ~ 3 45, is orthorhombic, I't, with the dimensions a — 


19.05 A ,i ^ 7 05 A. and e ~ 5 35 A The basic formula 6 pull maer, paste-type mill, colloid mill and viscoiizer. 


tals by as opbcal method as well as measurements of 
absorption velocity on powders. R. H. Baeehler 
Emulsions. E G. Tbomssen Am. Perfumer 31, 

60, 9&-S(1935) — Emulsions m general, emuJsifymg agents 
and app. are discussed with special reference to toilet 
articles The use of tnethanolamine m the manuf, of 
cosmetics like bquid, cold, vanishing and lanohn creams 
IS considered. Among the app illustrated are a push- 


isTiSrNaifSiOOt CaandDatnaz be present up to 25%. 

Further, SiO can be replaced by (AlP -)- FeF) and Sr by 
Mn L. S. Ramsdell 

An x-ray examinatioa of methylene blue W. H. Tay- 
lor. Z. Anri. 91, 450-65(1935) (in English), cf C.A 29, 

7737'.— The methjlene blue sulfur chloride, bromide and 

iodide, and selemum bromide, were eiamd optically and 

by x-rays. The first 2 and the latter are isomorphous, conen When the eolUpse pressures were plotted against 
forming monodinic crystals, with symmetry of space ' Pn of the substrate a sigmoid curve resulted, the mid-point 


E. 

Collapse of onimoleculax films of palsuhc add upon 
acidsoluhons. Robert J. Myers. 7. Am. Cliem.Zoe.57, 
2734-5(1935). — In the study of the compression of uni- 
tfiol films of palmitic and on HCl or phosphate buffer 
solns in a I^ngmuir film-pressure troUgh, the films col- 
lapsed at a pressure apparently connected with the H-ioi 


group C5» — Ph/e, and have the following dimensions 
sulfur chloride, a ■ 9.5, b 3U, e = 6 9 A., B = 97®, 
bromide, a = 9.7, 5 •• 31 5, c - G 9 A., fi •• 97*. selen- 
ium bromide, o » g 65, 5 -> 31.5, c - 7 OA , ff 97*. 
Measured ds. are 1429, 1 41 and 1 57, resp. These values, 
and cell vols , indicate that the cblonde ^s 4 mols , and 
the 2 bromides 6 mols. of HjO. The iodide has 3 forms, 
one tnclmic, with a •> 16 9, 5 « IS 8, c = 6.9 A., a «» 
98®, ff “ 95* andy •« 89*; and the other tnclmic, psendo- 
monoclinic, with a = 14 8, 6 •• 15 7, c = 7 6 A.,a = y ■* 
90*, B = 9S*. The former, while not Isomorphous with 
the chlonde and bromides, has a related structure. The 
space group of the latter form was not detd. The 2 
iodides have 3 and 1 mol. H,0, resp The large scattering 
power of the I atoms makes possible a deln. of the struc- 
ture. It IS suggested that the C-N-S atoms form lath- 


of which was about ^ 3, as compared to Fn 6, the mid- 
point of neutralization curves of fatty acids; this appears 
to be evidence of increased aciivily of palmitic acid when 
onented on a HjO surface. The collapse pressure was sp 
for li tons alone, although increased spread at low pres- 
sures was noticed when Ca or Mg ions were present in the 
Iia soln. C. J. West 

Action of metallic copper on a 6tm of cupnc sulfide, 
Ilenn Devaux. Compl. rend. 201, 1305-7(1935). — If a 
small fragment of Cu is placed on the film of CuS fonned 
by passing HrS over aq CuSO» the film near the Cu changes 
to steel blue m color and becomes more lustrous; the area 
so changed grows to a width of about 10 cm. in a few hrs. 
The Cu must touch the CuS, which must rest on the cupnc 
soln. The change docs not extend to any portion of the 
Wm not contmuous with the part in contact with the Cu 


shap^ mols. which are stacked one abose the other, and 9 The max. distance between the CuS mols. which will oer- 
packed end to cnd,_but adjacent stacks are sepd. by layers mit the change to pass on is 0 6-1 A. Cumay be replaced 
” by any metal that ppts Cu from the soln , e. g., Fe or Zn 
* ■ by one that does not ppt. Cu, e. g., Au or Pt. ’ 
C. A. Sdbetiad 


of I atoms and HjO mols. L, S! Ramsdi" o, . 

Theory of adsorption. H. Bradley. Trans. Faraday but 
Soe, 31, 1652-5(1935).— The formula formerly proposed 
by B., a = ap*''”‘»/(l -f fipf'”'*), whereo ■■ gas vol. 
ad^btdmcc., p - pressureincm.Hg, T - abs temp, 
and o, 0 are consts., was applied to a wide variety of pub- 
lished data with success. For the adsorption of air and 


Comparison of the electrokinebc potent^ at fused and 
oafused glass surfaces. Betty Monaghan and H L 
White. J. Phys. Ckem. 39. 935-9(1935) —An app and 
method are described for the prepn. of microscopic 
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spheres Pyres spheres and unfused Pyres particles have 
the same electrophoretic velocity The velocity €>f fused 
or unfused Pyres particles is much less in dil solns than 
the electroOsmotic velocity at a fused Pyres surface, the 
latter being measured by 2 independent methods 

A C Beitlicb 

Factors Influencing electrophoretic mobilities and ap* 
parent critical potentials 21 L White and Betty hlona* 
ghan J Phys Chem 39, 925-34(1535). — lie electro- 
phoretic mobihty of small glass particles in dil electrolytes 
IS less than the clectroosmotic mobility at a gla» surface 
The two mobilities are identical in 0 01 Af solns Polar^- 
uon of the double layer causes retardation of the particles 
m dll solns because the mobilities of particles in ent 
couens of multivalent salts are abnormally low rather than 
because the cm potentials with inorg multivalent salts 
are abnormally high The crit mobility in inorg mtiUi* 
valent salt solns is a true measure, while the true leta 
potential in the crit conens. of multivalent salts is higher 
than that indicated by the mobility and may be the same 
as that with inorg umvalent salts A. E. Beitbch 

Colloid chemistry m 1935. Wm Gayton CA<m Age 
33, 594-0(1935) E. H. 

Doiuian e&ect in ultraflltration of colloidal solutions 
A I Rabinovich, P Vasil'ev and T Gatovskaya 
Campi rend aead set. U.R S S [N.S 1,3,109-12(1035). 
—By combining the relations A, ^ (A, — Aa) + A., and 
Rt •=• (K, — Km) + Am, with the Donnan equations, 
where A and K represent activities of anioo and cation 
and the indexes a, r and u, represent irotul, final and 
ultrafiltrate, resp , and n is the vol. reduction of the sol, a 
general expression u deduced for the conen of ions ^ both 
signs m the ultrafiltrate at any vol reduction By soiling 
the resulting equation. At « K, •• HA, + Km)(tt — I) * 
V(A, + K,)'{n~- l)‘ - 4 A.K. n(n - l) j - 2(ii - 2). at 
given values of A, and with variable n, the curve for 
At ■■ Kt against n shows a smooth curve following a 
hnear trend parallel to the absossa at high values of n, 
but dropping considerably at lower values of ft This type 
of function accounts for the apparent constancy of compn 
of the ultrafiltrate previously observed ^^en solving 
from various ratios of A,/K„ it is seen that the drop of 
tome conen from initial sol to ultrafiltrate is more pro- 
nounced the higher the ratio A,IK, The theory was 
verified by a senes of measurements on Fe(OH)( sols 
dialyzed so as to obtain varying ratios of A,fK, 

C. E P Jeflreys 

Eleetnc properties of colloidal siLcie acid Korgin, rl<xJ 
5orzMfi{i Jiekontl^kktya t Nauka 1935, Ko 5. 112 — 
Perfectly neutral kils of silicic acid were Obtained by two 
methods (1) SiCl, was hydrolyzed and the product 
freed of the traces of HCl by electrodialysis and (2) Sill, 
was oxidized with Oj by passing the gases into HtO 
Cataphoretic measurements of the sols showed the in- 
significance of the charge on the particles and their unmo- 
bihty in the elec field On mixing solns of Ca salts with 
colloidal siliac acid adsorption compds are formed instead 
of silicates It is concluded that the acidity of the HiSiO, 
sols IS due mainly to foreign strong acids lie stability 
of colloidal silicic acid m an acid medium depends upon the 
amons of the foreign acid and at Pn 9 upon the anions 
formed by silicic acid itself AtPe^-O theparticlesareonly 
slightly protected by the charges and min stability occurs 
B V. Shvartzberg 

Phosphatide autocomplez coacervafes as ionic system 
and their relation to the protoplasmic membrane H G 
Bungenberg de Jong and J Bonner Proloplasmet 24, 
199-218(1935).— See C. A 30, 35»*. F. L. Dunlap 

Influence of neutral salts on the optical rotabos of gela- 
tin in Effect of the halides of hthiimi, sodinm, 
robidjum and cesium D C Carpenter and F. E. Love- 
lace J. Am Ckem Soe 57, 2337-42(1935), cl. C. A 
25, 6821 —The effect of the halides of Ll, Na, Rb and Cs 
on the sp rotation of gelatin at 0 5' and 40* is reported 
for the soly range of the salts The results confinn the 
earlier conclusion that there is a definite Hofmeistcr eenel 
of amons (I > Dr > Cl) in their effects on the opucal rota- 
tion of gelatin There is also a definite Ilofmeister senes 


1 for cations (Li > Cs > Rb > Na) but the effects of cations 
are much less in magnitude than those of the anions In 
the absence of added salts, the optical rotation of the gc- 
latinates of the alkali metals increases slightly with at no 
to a max rotation with K, after which the rotation slightly 
decreases IV. Rotatory dispersion of gelatin in sodium 
iodide iolubons Jbtd. 2342-fi — The rotatory dispersion 
of gelatin is reported in vanous conens of Nal at 0 5* and 
. 40* at 5 different wave lengths in the visible spectrum A 

* single Drude equation expresses the exptl results, an 
absorption band at 2200 A. governs the dispersion; the 
data ^ow that gelatin has a high absorption in this region 
The rotatory dispersion consts at 40° follow the linear 
equation Am = 44 5170 — 6 220Cir,(, at 0 5* the consts 
are expres^ by the sum of 2 equations Cit.i " (1/2 G6) 
log fa/(l— «)] — log(l/Jk) and the linear equation «■ 
40.^00 — 6 7605 Ck»«, The linear effect of salt conen 

3 on the dispersion const ts probably due to a shift in the 
assocn of the solvent (hydrol-polyhydrol equil ) or an 
assocn between solvent and salt, the much greater effect 
of added salt at 0 5* is due to a dissocn or assocn of the 
gelatin mol. Based on the formulation of Lucas, it is 
shown that 2 and only 2 optically active species exist m 
gelatin solus or gels. C J. West 

Redetenmnation of the tolubility of chloropentammine 
cobalbc chloride P, J. Garrick. Xalure 136, 1027-8 

* (1035) — The soly. in H,0 of this corapd purified by an 

improved method IS 0 0211 and 0 00925 moIcs/1 at 25* and 
0 jfO*, resp This agrees with the results of Drpnsted and 
Peterson, cf C.A. 16,070. hfethods of pptg thesample 
had no effect on the soly. R. L DcRight 

SolubditT of bantun lodate in salt solnbons G Mac- 
dougall aod C W. Davies /. Chem. See 1935, 1416- 
10 —The soly. of Ba lodate moBobydrate m aq solas of 
J KCI. KKOj. KClOi, CaCI, and KOO, at 25* is reported 
Corrections for lonie assocn. remove the specific denatiems 
found in dil sola and the results are m accord with toe 
Debye-lluckel limiting formula The dissocn const of 
the BalO.* icm is 0 08 and that of BaClOi* is approx 0 2 
William B. Vaughan 
' mercurous per- 

... Trans EUein- 

chtm See 69, 17 pp (prepnnt)(1036) —The system Hg»- 
0 (CIO<)t-H,0 was investigated and a soly curve con- 
structed A simple quickly adjusted thermoregulator is 
found especially suitable for soly.-curve work. Small 
quantities of ddiquescent crystals are rapidly dn^ m a 
tube centrifuge Two hydrates, one with 4 HiO (ortho- 
rhombic) and one with 2 HjO (monochnic’) were recog- 
nized, ihe transition point being 30®. From strongly acid 
solns , the dibydrate is deposited at temp considerably 
below the normal transition point The presence of free 
' aad lowers the soly. of the salt m such a manner that the 
total coucu of the common ion remains const , while the 
tonic product vanes greatly. Hydrolysis occurs in 3 
stages, at first HfsO Hg,(CIO«)i is formed and this, m 
treatment with more water, is first hydrated to HgiOH • 
CIO, and then hydrolyzed further to HgiO The first of 
these compds is dissolved by a warm so!n of the nonnal 
salt, from which, on cooling, it is slowly deposited in the 

* form of lenses, which very slowly change to tetragonal 
crystals The second eompd crystallizes in the hexagowl 
system aud is decompd by water with formation of a soln 
of the nonnaf salt and a ppt of HgjO The salt ts hydro- 
lyzed 2 5% in 0 1 AF win In more coned solns , the 
degree €>f hydrolysis is greater than would be expected, 
because of the formation of anhyd basic salt, which ts a 
weaker base than the hydrated form. The degree ol 
dissocn of the salt in dil soln. appears to decrease wiw 

9 diln .either because of the formation of a soln of uniom^ 
basic salt or Ihe assocn of single umvalent to dcwble 
bivalent Kjns In highly coned solns , abnormally high 
dissocn IS indicated both by cond and by potentiometric 
methods In such solns , the double mercurous ion is torn 
apart into single univalent tons by the powerful mtenonic 
forces present C C. F. 

Diffraction of z-nys in some solutions J. A. Prins and 
R Fonteyne Physua 2. 1016-28(1935); ef. C. A. 29, 
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7182’, 7761'. — Previous work of the authors is cinifirmed 
and extended. In addn. to the cases already reported of 
Th(NOj)iand UOj(NOj)i it appears that a "supcrairange- 
mcni'’ of the cations at least is present Mth ThCl<, UOt- 
Cl„ U(NO,)i. Cd(NO,)i. Zn(NO,),. Ni{NO,)„ ZnCl,, 
Znli, NiClj. Moreover the multivalent nnions of Na»- 
WO„ Na,MoO., IliPtCU. HCIOi and HtSO, seem 

to show a superarrangement. With univalent cations or 
anions no superarrangement could he found A rule 
summanzing the results is given On the other hand, 
HIOj was found to belong to the class with "gaseous 
distribution ” This was also the case with Cdli in water 
and LtOn and with CdCl>, Hg(NO|]>i Nai(PWi»0«), Cc»* 
(SO,)i and ZrfNOj), m water In these cases the diffrac- 
tion pattern gives information on the inner structure of the 
mols. Harold Gershmowilz 

Cryoscopic study of trichloroacetic acid and its hydrate 
in benzene and in dlozan solution R P Hell and M II 
M Arnold J Chem Soc IMS, 1412-5 — Phase-rule 
studies show that the solid phase in these cryoscopic 
measurements on CtHi solns of trichloroacetic acid and 
Its hydrate contains a little of the acid (probably in an 
absorbed stale) , the quantity is msufriciem to interfere 
with a simple interpretation of the results The dry acid 
m CiH« solns exists principally as double mols over the 
conen range studied (m 0 01-1 6) In dil soln the 
hydrate exists as single mols but forms double mols at the 
higher conens Several structures of the single and double 
hydrate mols are proposed In dioxan solns incbtoro- 
acetic acid is present as single mols , probably because of 
assocn. with the solvent William P. Vaughan 

Mixed melting points in eutropic series It. D K 
Drew and J. K. Landrjuist J Soe 1M5, J-ISO- 

2— Mixedm. p of the tetraphcnyl derive of C. Si, Ge. 
Sn and Pb were detd , but no generalizations can he made 
The data are tabulated Mixed m p of the tnphenyl 
dcrivs. in the senes N, P, As, Sb and Pi show brge de- 
pressions, The data are discussed W t) Vaughan 

Surface teastoos e( ternary solutions III J. W 
Helton. Trant. Faraday Soe. 51. I64ft-52{I035), cf 
C A. 30. 0C1’.— Surface tension of solns of sucrose and 
NaO. dll. HCl and NaCI, and dil llCt and KQ were 
measured by the bubble pressure method and the surface 
adsorption of HiO cated In the sucrose NaCl soln. the 
adsorptions are much less than the sum each solute would 
produce separately An amt of acid that has slight effect 
upon the surface tension of HjO produces a strong effect 
on the adsorption of 11,0 on a kiU soln C C I*. J. 

Surface tensions of binary liquid mutures containing 
benzene. J.W. Belton Irani /'arrt<fay5oc 31, 1M2-8 
(161.5).— Surface tensions of mixts of Csfft with AcOlI. 
CSj and CCh were measured by the bubblc-pTcssiirc 
method and surface adsorptions calcd. by the Gibbs 
equation. Measurements with AcOlI were made at 20’ 
and 35’, with CS, at 20* and 30’ and with CC1< at 50* 
The form of the adsorption compn. curves and the applica- 
tion of the gas laws u discussed. C n, P. Jeffreys 

The surface tension of simple mixtures V K Scmcn- 
chenko, A. F. Gracheva and C. A, DavuidovsLaya 
Soteuitisl. Rekonstruktzvya t Nauka IMS, No. 5, 150-60. — 
In triple mixts. the surface tension wiihin the limits of O’ 
and 80* does not depend upon the concn.of any one of the 
components; therefore it cannot serve as an indication of 
the presence of certain substances m the mixt. 

B. V. Sbvartzberg 

The surface activity of Ions H. Per Ekwatl Acta 
Acad. Aboensts, Math Phys. 8, No. 2, 1.1 pp.(1613), cf 
C. A. 28, CO-18’.— Alkyl-substitufcd NH, picratcs gasrc 
sigmoid surface tension-concn curves, the curves licing 
mitblly concave to the conen. axis, then passing through 
an mflection point and becoming convex to that axis 
The lower the mol. wt the less marked the sigmoid form 
This IS taken to indicate an allractive force between ions 
or mols. m the surface. Data obtained with diethyl- and 
dipTopylammoniurn picrate at high conens agreed fairly 
well wiih s alucs calcd by Sziskowski's equation (el. C. A .3, 
133) but were appreciably lower than these values at low 
conens The equation F/l — (where F is the surface 


1 tension lowering, A the surface area contg. 1 mol. of solute, 
iS a const, and T the temp.), which should be valid if the 
solute in the surface behaves os a Z-dimcnsional gas (cf. 
Langmuir, C. A.ll, 2S49), was tested by calcg. the value 
of {PA)/IRT) for diethyl, mono-, di-, tn- and letra- 
propyl Nil, picratcs. For the last salt the value remained 
unity for the whole range of conen. studied (up to a surface 
tension lowering of 3 5 dynes/cm ). For the other salts 
. the value at first decreased, went through a min. and then 

* mereased rather steadily, the slope being greater the 
greater the mol wt. o/ the salt Thus strong attractive 
forces between the mols. were again indicated This min. 
was lower the greater the no of substituted alkyl groups or 
the longer the hydrocarbon chains. Comparison is made 
with similar ealens by Schofield and Ridcal (cf. C. A . 
19,3307 , 20, 2C05) whose work is briefly reviewed 
Calcd from data for the diethyl- and dipropyl-substitutcd 

3 salts, the coeff of Traubes rule was smaller than the usually 
accepted value M G Moore 

Interfacial tension of sugar solutions at vanous liquid 
surfaces of separation N S Strogonov Prolopiasma 
24, 431-52(1035) — An investigation of intcrfaeial tension 
of glucose, galactose, maliosc, sucrose and lactose by con- 
tact with phases immiscible with 11,0. benzene, toluene, 
petr ether, paraffin oil, castor oil and disc oil The de- 
gree of lowering of the mtcrfacial tension varies for the 

* different types of sugars at various liquid surfaces of sepn 
It depends on the nature of the phases and ou the 
nature of the active substance dissolved in the HiO 
According to the degree of lowering, the sugars for mter- 
facial tension wiih respect to benzene, toluene, petr. 
ether and paraffin oil may be placed in the following scries 
glucose < galactose < maltose < sucrose < lactose. At 
the surfaces of sepn with respect to castor oil and olive oil, 

- this senes docs not hold Seventy-one references. 

r. L. Dunlap 

Optical rotatory power of solutions Sn an electric field 
J. kunz and Andrew McLean. A'aiurc 135, 705^ 
(1935) — Ulicn an clcc field u impressed across a benzene 
soln of the polar optically active compd 2'f-menthvl hy- 
drogen 3 niirophthalaic, the rotation changes instantly 
by as much as 0 59’ but resumes its normal value on re- 
moval of the field The change reaches its max. at a field 
6 strength of 4000 units abs and remains const, for greater 
fields Unexpected results were obtained with the inactive 
2-ethyl hydrogen 3-mtrophiha1ate under the same condi- 
tions C. D West 

The mobility of hydrogen and hydroxyl ions in aqueous 
solubons G. Wannier Ann. Pkysik 24, M5-C8 
(1935) —The high mobility and small temp, dependence 
arc attributed to a proton exchanged by the hydrated H 
and OH ions with a HiO mol The result is the same as 
’ that of actual movement Models and their quaDtum 
mechanics arc discussed and the results compared with the 
Debyc-Huckcl theory. The explanation of the temp 
coeff IS not completely satisfactory. R. n. DeRight 
The sourness of acids R M. Beatty and L.H. Cfragg 
J Ant Chem Soe 57, 2347-51(1035) —Sourness is ex- 
pressed as the normality of an equally sour HCl soln. 
equally sour solns of acetic, mahe, tartaric and chloro- 
g acetic aads required equal amts of a phosphate buffer to 
bring the to 4 4 This amt of buffer brought carboruc 
acid to 5 3, possibly because of an error in tasting. This 
rclatioa holds for buffers of pn 6 9-7 4 and conciis. of 
anhyd Na phosphates from 0 64 to 0 35% The sourness 
of acids too coned^ or too dil. to taste can be detd. by the 
fonnula S " X/K, X ^ no cc. of buffer needed to adjust 
the Pb of 1 cc to a pn of 4 4 and K — characteristic const 
for the buffer R. E. DeRight 

9 Equihbnum in solutions of tertiary electrolytes, K 
jablexynski and R Legat. Roczntkt Chem. 15, 35l'-8{in 
German 35S-0)(1035) —The cquil. const, of dissocn of 
DaCIt was detd. from cryoscopic and elec. cond. data- 

, . . M. Wojciechowski 

The fourth Ionization constant of fenocyanic acid r 
M Kolihoff and Wm. J. Tomsicek. J. Phys Chem 39* 
035-8(1915) — The fourth ioniuiion const, of HiFeirN’l! 
o56X10->,t;;-. A. E. BrflS" 
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The peculiar behavior of aqueous carbonic acid soln* 1 Pg. Measured by the authors’ method {preceding abstr ) 
tions Yrj5 Kauko Suomen Kemtstdehtt SB, 39-41 the Pn was 7 01 ^ 0 01 at 27.5“ for samples collected m 
{1935)(m German) —The results and errors m the Ag vessels. L W Elder 

measurements of the first dissocu const of carbonK acid Note on the paper on the antimony electrode for pa 
by various researchers are discussed The second dissocn measurements by P Wulff, W Kordatzki and W Ehren- 
const wasdetil at 25® and found tohave the yalneS 3 * betg Arvid Holmqvist Z Eleklfoctum 41,807(1935), 
0 3 X 10"“ Macinnes and Belcher (cf C A. 29, 7760*) cf. C. A. 29, 7762‘ — Priority is claimed for some of the 

found 5 61 X 10 “ EE Jukhola obsmrations given Reply. P. WulS and W Kordat- 

The Wien effect for electrolytes mvestigated with the . *ki Ibtd C. E P Jeffreys 

cathode ray oscillograph Wilhelm Huter Attn Phystk Junction potentials between solutions of sugars and 
24,2£^72(1935), cf C A 28, 2975' ~Thecurrcnt-p d potassium cUonde JohnM Ort and Martin H Roepke 

relation at high field strengths was studied for solns of / Phys Chem 39, 941-3(1935) — For most potential 

NaCl, CuSO», Ba,(Fe(CN)«]i, Bajre(CN)«, HCl, measurements made on glucose solns , the soln junction 
HiSOi, KOH, NH,OH and acetic, propionic, tartaric and potential may be ignored when satd KCI salt bridges are 
citnc acids The results agree with those obtained previ- used and the pa of the glucose soln does not greatly exceed 

ously by another method E J Rosenbaum 10 and the sugar soln has not been heated or treat^ many 

On the paper “The electrolysis of copper in potassium way that produces a large amt of ionized decompn prod- 
ehlonde ’’ S A Artzuihuishev Compl rend acad set 3 nets A E Beitlich 

U R S S (N S l,3,157-60(1935){inGerman),cf C A Oxidation-reduction potential of reductone Rene 
29,2052' — ^me errors in the former paper are corrected Wunnser and Nilicia Mayer Compl tend 201, I3C6-8 
The mobility of the Cu ion is 2 425 tvjT' « abs (1935); cf C.A. 29, 1109' — By means of solas ofreduc- 
temp ) An explanation of the diffusion of Cu into KCI tone, CH(OII) C{OH) CHO, contg a leuco dye (e g , 

bas^ on a comparison of the ionic radii of the 2 pos ions leuco alizarin blue) suitably buffered, the oxidation- 

is unsatisfactory ABF Duncan reduction potential was plotted against pa for Pa 2-8, 

The stepwise titrabon of a dibasic acid S Kdpi Z whence if the dissocn coasts of reduced and oxidized 

pkystk Chetn A174, 441-4(1935) ■ — Conditions were reductone are taken as 10"* and 10"", resp , which 

denved for the stepwise titration of moderately strong and * gives a curve agreeing well with expt up to Pa 6, the nor- 
weak dibasic acids The potential difference at the 1st mat potential at pn 0* and 38® is 0.282 v Reductone re- 
stoichioraetric equivalence point has a max when ATi/ATj > duced m this way is regenerated unchanged by f 
13 93 and a mra at Ki/Ki < 13 93, whence it can ^ C A Silberrad 

assumed that Ki > Kt This indicates a change in (be Thermal reaction between gaseous Iodine monoehlonde 
buffer action of the equunol »ut. of an acid and base and hydrogen W. D Bonner, W L Gore and Don M 
from a mm to a max mKhaKbou - 13 93Ar* or at Yost J Am Chem See 57, 2723-4(1935) —For the 
Kit A Kboii m Kv/13 93 The H ion conen at max or reaction of ICl and Hj in the gaseous state values of k are 
mm p d in the case of moderately strong or weak acids, j 205*. 0 031 * 0 006 , 230®, 0 17 » 0 06 , 240®, 0 35 * 
like the H ion conen at the first equivalence point, is 0 06 The tentative mechanism suggested is Hi 4* 
independent of the value Ki/Kt With high values for ICl - HI -J- HCKslow); HI + ICl - HCl + Ii(rapid) 
ift/Ai the H-eon conen at max p d , as well as the H-ton \^en (he av. values of the sp reaction rate consts are 

conen at the 1st equivalence point, is independent of the plotted against l/Ta straight line results The energy of 

strength of the acid R H Baechicr activation for the assumed slow reaction is 33,900 cal 

The potentials of cells in liquid-ammonu solutions C J West 

The thermodynamic constants of the emmino cadmium Eqiuhbnum studies on the exchange reaction between 
chlondes and of cadmium chlonde Clifford S Gamer, acetylene and beavy water L H Reyerson and Bruce 

Emerson W Green and Don M. Yost J Am Chem 0 Gillespie /. Am Ch*m See 57, 2250-1(1933), • cf 

See 57, 2055-8(1935) —The c m f of the cell Zn C. A. 28, 4373’— An isotopic exchange occurs between 
amalgam, ZnClj 6NHi (solid), NH<C1 (soln in hquid (I) and alk. solns of DiO (11) The reaction takes 

NHj), CdCU 6\H| (solid), Cd amalgam was measured at place because ^ the lomzation of I, but the detn of the 
25° at several couens of XH.Cl and of the amalgams change in d of II makes it possible to calc The 

Calcd to pure Zn and Cd, £® 0 3605 v From the equil between land aq solos contg 9 77 and 18 97%of n 

measured potential and its temp coeff , together with was studiedat 0®, 25* and 100®. Av values of for the 
results of other investigators, AF®, AH* and A5® were reaction I -4 II — C«Dj -f- HiO were found to be 0,365, 
calcd and tabulated for the solid ammino Cd chlondes 0 45and0 51 atO®, 25* and lOO®, resp Incontradistmc- 
and CdClj Provisioual values for the activity coeffs of ^ Uon to the findings of Bell ( C A. 29, 3596') pos. proof of 
NH.Cl m liquid NH« at 25® are calcd and in combinatioo the existence of C»D» m the equiI mixt was obtained by 
with the free energy data yield the standard half-cell mass-spectroscopic investigation and the amt found coin- 
potentials, referred to Hi in hquid NHt, T1|T1C1 —0 10 v , pared favor^ly with that detd from the equil study A 
ZnIZnCli 6NHj -|-0 7293 v , Cd|CdClj 6NHi -H) 3688 v, R^an spectrum detn of a sample of gas taken from the 

L. W Elder equil reaction showed lines for the CjD: mol It is felt 

Appheatloa of the glass electrode to unbuffered sys- Mut these equil studies represent real equil values withm 
terns Samuel B Ellis and Samuel J, Kiehl J Am the limit of error of the exptl technic employed 
Chem 5oc. S7, 2139—44(1935) — Commg 015 glass is too g C. R Addinall 

sol for glass electrode Ps measurement in distd water A reaction of atomic lodme with quartz glass Gerhard 
Ordinary soft glass can be used in a flow method which Brauer Z pkystk Chem A174, 435^0(1935) — TTier* 
flushes out sol impunties Streaming potentials are matlydissocd I vapor on coming mto contact with quartz 

avoided by proper placing of the liquid junction Meas- glass produces a brownish coating which can be identified 

urements of potential vs rate of flow for pure water and as Si If the Oi is not conducted away, the coating con- 

dil solns of Na,HPO» and of KCI show that rates above sists of SiOj Optically dxssocd I produces the same 

25 ec /mm are necessary for unbuffered and weakly ^ect R H Baechler 

buffered systems L W. Elder The velocity of alkaline saponification of several crotomc 

The punfleatioa of water and its pn value Samuel B 9 esters E &hjSnberg Z phystk Chem A174, 465-71 
Ellis and Samuel J Kiehl J.Am Chem Sec 57,2145-9 (1935) — The velocities of alk saponification of several 

(1935) — A still embodying the principles of BourdiHon cratonic and butyric esters and its dependence upon temp 

(C. A 8, 1889 ; 22, 7) and Weiland (C. A. 12, SCO) were dcld Esters of a,0 unsatd acids saponify more 

removes COt but not all NH, Addns. of alk KilnO, or almly than their satd analogs There is a difference in 

Nessler reagent to the stock distd water used as feed did the saponification velocities of pnmary and secondaij' 

not remove NH, from the first portions of distillate In- alw The activation energy and action consts weredetd 

termediate fractions distd from Nessler reagent srere from the temp coeffs Secondary ales have smaller 

acid IIjPO, m the feed water yielded distillates of const, vdocity coasts b^ause of their smaller action consts 
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Crotonic esters ha\e smaller velocity consts. than butyric 
esters because of their higher energy of acti\-ation. 

R H. Baechlcr 

The veloaty of thermal decomposition of ammoma on a 
qoartt surface J. A Christiansen and Eggcrt Knuth. 
Kgl. Danshe \ tdensiab Seltkob Math -/yr iledd 13, 
No. 12, 20 pp {1935)(Enghsh) —The authors detd the 
\clocity of dccompn of NHj m a qnarta bulb of 200 cc 
\ol and210sq cm surface heated in a manually regulated , 
elec, furnace at temps of lOtiJ U32*K with final pres- 
sures of 36 5(V-59 -U mm The pressure changes were 
read on a Hg manometer to within 0 01 mm They 
suggest the mechanism wall + NHi “ NH + Hj -H 
waU, NH* NH, NTf* + NH, ^ N, + 2H, NH 
and NH* are 2 different forms of the radical The pres- 
ence of NH, although in \er) small amts , was established 
by Its conversion into NH-OH and detection of the latter 
bj the method of Blom (cf C A 20, 1368) Numerical ; 
data and curves are given E R Scbien 

The kinebcs of the autozidation of catechol In the 
presence of several foreign substances. G E K Branch 
and M A Joslyn J Am Ckem Soc 57, 23SS-fH 
(1«35) — The ovidation is definitely a chain reaction be- 
cause small amts of cysteine, K,SO, and o-amiaophenol 
inhibit during the mitial period while hydroquinone, 
resorcinol, pyrogallol, gallic acid and p-aminophenol 
accelerate the reaction after an induction period Large 
conens. of hydroqumone or pyrogallol increase the rate 
because of a process of chain eichange and there is no 
induction period Initial rates m the presence of resorci- 
rol arc decreased hut later become greater than those of 
catechol alone on account of the formation of a rapidly 
Qsidued intermediate that acts as an accelerator 

R E DeRight 

Emetics of the pennaagasate-ozalate reacbon I , 
Effect of ranous salts on the rate of reacboo R. W. 
Fe&<cndcnandDoaaC Redmon J Am Chem $7, 
22-i(h'b(1035) -^This reaction was studied m the presence 
of small oialate conens. and no manganous ion A oeg. 
Lmetic salt effect w-as found with the sulfates of Na, K and 
Mg, while a po» effect was found with AI, 2a and Cd 
suUates. The cations of the salts that showed a pos. 
effect are known to form oialate complexes. The rate 
vanes inversely as the oxalate conen A mechanism is > 
proposed. E. J Rosenbaum 

Allotropy of very pure cslaum Alfred Schulze 
Ph}Sik 2.36,595-8(1035) —The changes from <r toff and 
ff to y phases are shown very preci<el) with Ca 99 9% 
pure. The changes were followed by measuring f ps , 
elec cond of pure Ca wires and b) dilatorretnc methods. 

A. B. F Duncan 

Allotropy of calduzn M C. Neuburger 2 Eleklra- 
ekfn.. 41, 7n0(in.15). — Analysis of published data show 
that Ca exhibits 3 and not 4 allotropcs Below 300* a 
cubic, face-centered (.4i-type) is stable, at 300-450®, 
t>-pe 2 and abov e 450* a hexagonal (t j-pe 3) arc the stable 
forms The other form reported to exist above 450® was 
due to measurements on Ca contg 4-5% N| Ca, 99 9% 
pure, exists only ra the hexagonal lattice form 

C. E P. Jeffreys 

Isotherms of methane between 0* and ISO® and dens- 
ties 19 and S3 Amagat (pressures between 20 and SO 
atmospheres). A. Michels and G W. Nederbragt. 
PAvsjfo 2, 1000-2(193o) Harold Gershinowitz 

The phase diagram of low-meibng mixtures II The 
meltmg diagram cf oxygen-mtrogen and the phase dia- 
gram of mtregen-carbon monoxide. M Ruheman, A. 
Likhter and P. Komarov. Physik.Z JeicyWunk’n 8. 326- 
36(1933); cf C. A. 29, 32^. — Measurements of sp. beat 
show that CO-N triits. form 2 complete senes of mued 
crvstals. The sj stem O-N has a eutectic at 60 1®K. and 
•^So by vol. of N. The O lattice dissolves 16% N and 
the N lattice O. The heats of fusion of the N-O 
mixt. show a inn near the conen. of the satd. N crystal. 

hforris MusLat 

Layer formabon in a two Eqnid system. R. V. Mertx- 
bnand V T I’st-KachUntzev. J Gen Ckem (USSR) 
5, <•1-8(1953).— From a study of the Lsotberms of the 


systems Et,N-H,0-K Cl at 0®, 10* and 15°, 

KClatO®, 20*, 50" and 80® and C,HiiN-H,0-KCl at 20®, 
40®, 60® and SO® it is concluded that the binary systems 
Et,N-Hrf), C,H,N-H,0 and C,Hi,N-H,0 should have at 
lowtemps amm. cnt. temp, of layer sepn. S. L. M. 

Equiltbnum diagrams of the system mtgnesium- 
lithium P Sal'dau and F Shamraii 2 anorg ollgem. 
Ckem 224, 388-08(1933). — Mg forms 3 sobd phases with 
Li, not 2 as has been previously claimed. The limits of 
the a-phase proceed from 10 atoms % Li at 15® to 12.5 
atoms %Li at 4C5° and 19 atoms %Li at 500® until they cut 
the eutectic line at 5SS 2° at the point which correspond 
approx to 21% Lt. Mg forms a fixed compd. with Li, 
LiAIgi, which melts without decompn. and forms on crystn. 
of solid solns (ff-phase) with both its components in the 
region 29-95 atoms % Li The y-phase which forms a 
solid solo of Mg m Lt occurs between 98 and 100% Li. 

M. McMahon 

Intermetalhc compounds Introduction. W'. Klemm 
Angev Ckem 48, 713(1935) Recent methods and re- 
sults on the deteebon of inteimetallic compounds G. 
Gnibe Ibtd 714-19 —The following methods are dis- 
cussed. x-ray investigation, dilatometnc method (ther- 
mal expansion), detn of elec resistance, as a function of 
temp and the detn of magnetic properties as a function 
of the conen and temp Many graphs and diagrams are 
shown Equil dugrams are presented for the amalgams 
of Cs. Rb, K, Na and Li Compds. of Mg and Li with 
various other metals are discussed Twelve references 
The structures of mtermetallic phases Gimnar Hagg. 
lind 729-3 — The literature findings are discussed and the 
properties of metallic phases are siunmarued Energy and 
space problems m the formabon of intermetalhc com- 
pounds U-Ohelm Bilu Jbtd. 729-34, cf. C. 29, 
3273*. — The methods available for measuring affinity in 
8110 )*$ are discussed and a general summary of the most 
recent results is given The space chemistry of inter* 
metallic compds is revyewed Ten references. Mag- 
netism and chemical bond in iniermetallie phases. EcL* 
hart Vogt. Ibtd. 734-10 —An extensive discussion of 
magnetic phenomena in their relation to chem. bonds. 
Tw^ty-tluee references. Earl Eammermeyer 

System stannic chlonde-bydrochlonc add. ^dr£ 
’ Chretien and Georges Vuga. Cempt rend 201, 1491*3 
(1933).— Tbe constitutional diagram shows, besides 
SnCl, and HCl, 2 compds : SnCh 5HC1 (I) and SnCl* - 
2HCI (U), melting congnientJy at -94.7® and -86 4% 
tesp Tbe eutectics are HCl and I, m. —121.4®, 6 S% 
SnCL: XandH.m -9C.2*,30 0%SnCl4andIIand SnCh, 
m —93®, 45 8% SnCL C. A. Silberrad 

System anbmony iodide-sodium Iodide-water. F41ix 
I Francois Compi rend. 201, 1489-91(1935). — Soly. iso- 
ihenns are trac^ for 15®, 35* and 60* for solns. of such 
cotnpit that Sbli is not h> drolyied Only 2 double salts, 
SbIi.2N3l SH|0 (I) and SbIj2s'aI.6HjO (II) were found, 
with no trace ot Sbli.Nal.HiQ or 2SbIi.3NaI.12HiO. 
By slow evapn. ol suitable solns. 1 was obtained m orange 
pnsms, n in long needles C. A. Silberrad 

Binary addition compounds in ternary systems. IX. 
System phenacetm-sulfonal-resorcinol Franciszck Ada- 
’ roams. Rocsniii Ckem 15, 3S3-9(in French 3S9-90) 
(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 6826* —By thermal analysis there 
were found a pentectic point 59 0° at 29% phenacetin, 
37% snlfonal and 34% resorcinol, and a euteebe pomt 
60 0® at 15.5% phenaeetm, 43 5% sulfonal and 41% 
resorcinol. M. IVojciechowsU 

Homogeneous catalysis — decomposibon of acrolein 
catalyzed by iodine. H. W. Thompson and J.J.Frewing. 
) Trans. Faraday Soc. 31, 1660^(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 
1703*.— The kinetics of the decompn. of acrolem catalyzed 
by I| are compheated and unsuitable for detailed analysis, 
but certain conclusions may be drawn. In the presence of 
It vapor the temp, at which acrolein begins to decompose 
is more than 100° lower than in the absence of catalyst. 
There are indieauons that the decompn. is unimol. and 
yidds more CiH, than without I,. Acrolem appears to 
retard its decompn. presumably by some chain-breaking 
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process. The selocity is appros proportional to (Irl'A- l ^ Ableaova and S. Roginskil. Z. fhyni. Chem. AI74, 
It IS not possible to decide «hciher this implies catalrsu 449-64(1935). — ^The promoter effect of II upon Ni was 

bylatomsormols The catalyzed reaction has an acliva- studied. A well-defined max to the curve i = /(»/m), 

tion energy of about 32,000 cal C. E. P. Jeffreys which represents the catalytic activity as a function of the 

Catalysis of oxidation at bounding auifaccs D D. gas content of the layer formed by condensation, was 

Kroon Ada Brena Nttrland Physiol, Pharmacol, demonstrated, the optimum corresponds to 1 Hj mol. to 

Mtcrobtol 5,127-0(1935), cf C A 29, 4903‘ — ^A dw- 100 Ni atoms The curve explains a series of contradic- 

cussion E D Walter turns obtained in a study of the effect of the gas upon 

Catalytic oxidation of carbon Jesse E Day, Richard . catalytic activity. R. H. Baechler 

F Robey and Hyp J Dauben J Am Chem Soe.S?,^ Heatcapaeity.entropy.andfreeenergyofrubberhydro- 
2725-0(1935) —The catalytic effect of NaCl on the oxida- carbon Norman Dekkedabl and Harry Matheson J. 

uon of soot C, demonstrated by Taylor (C. A 2414200), Research tfasl Bur SWndardr IS, 503-15(1935)(Research 

IS exhibited by other salts (LiCl, NaCl, KCl, CaCl>,SrCIt, Paper No. 844) —Values are given for the heat eapaciiies 

BaCli, Ca(OH)j, Ba(OH)t, NaiSOi and KtSOt). Nu- at const pressure (C») of the rubber hydrocarbon in its 

mencal values ate given, at 575® tht C burned off bare difleteolfortnsftom 14to320°IC. The C, value for both 

glass m about 180 sec . which was cut down to 20-30 sec the metastable amorphous and cryst forms at 14®K. is 

by all the salts, at 515®, the oxidation from the bare sur- 0 064 joules/g /degree With increase in temp the C, 

face required 630 sec , this was cut down by Da and Sr salts y increases gradually up to a transition at about 199*K , 
to 300, by Ca salts and NaCl to 230 and by KCI. LiCt, the amorphous form having a little the greater value 

NajSO, and KtSO, to about 170 secs C. J. West At both the forms undergo a transition of the 

Application of Poltnyi's potential theory to the van der second order, the Cf rising sharply. For the amorphous 

Waals adsorption of gases on iron Eynthetic amnoaia form above this transition the C, rises gradually without 

catalysts P H Emmett and Stephen Rrunauer. /. disconlinuiiy to the highest temp of the measurements 

Am Chem 5ae. 57, 2732-3(1035) —Potential-vol curves The cryst. form undergoes fusion (a transition of the first 

for the adsorption of N and A on a single promoted Fe order) at 284®K , the heat of fusion being 15 7 ]oules/g 

^tbetic-NHi catalyst are given, which seem to represent At 298 1*K. {25*C.) the C, of the robber is J 880 * 

the isotherms very closely throughout the entire pressure * 0 002 joules/g /degree C, its entropy 1.881 * 0 010 
range covered, including the region concave to the pressure |oules/g /degree C , and its standard free energy of forma- 

axis where probably less than a mol. layer of gas exists, the tion from the tlrmeots 1 .35 0 10 kilojoules/g 

hnear portion that has been postulated to represent the N. Bekkedahl 

building up of a second layer of gas on the entalyst surface Phase-bousdary energies in phase systems of pure 
and the higher-pressure portion, which is convex to the electncaUr neutral phases 11. Hohn and E. Lange, 

pressure axis and which, It IS generally believed, represents Pkyttk z. 36, 603-24(1935), — A discussion of thenno- 

the condensation of the gas to liquid m the capillaries of dynanic relations between surface energy, work of ad- 

the adsorbent. The potential curves exhibit no variation ^ besion, surface tension, work of cohesion, surface cohesion, 
with temp , the — 183® and — 195 8® points falling on the uninenion energy and free energy, interanal tennon and 
the same curve. C. J. West similar quantities A table of formulas with 23 references 

Effect of adsorbed water on the catalytic decomposition is included. A. E F Duncan 

of hydrocarbons by a molecular beam method Otto Temperatures and beat tones of genotypicil transforma- 
Beeek. Nature 13d. 1028-9(1935) ^Enough ITiO is tions of the alkali salts of long-chala fatty acids. Peter 

necessary m a gas to naintam a unimol layer on (be A. Tbiessen, Jurgen v. Kleck, Hilde Cockowiaek and 

filament (Pi or Cj if dehydrogenation u to take place JoachtmSiaufl. Z.fhysik. C5rm.A174, 335-68(1935).^ 

Excess HiO mhibits at lower temps Above 1550® all The temps at which the beat tone corresponding to the 

hydrocarbons except CH, decompose completely, indi- a genotypicai transfomation sets m were detd. by a simple 
catmg the formation of free radicals, by the rupture of a differential process The temp -dielec. eonst. nuve 

C-C, which are adsorbed on (he walls. HiOcaobesub- sbows a break at the transformation The optical refrac- 

sututed by mots contg H and an electroneg element. Uoo in a crystal of Ka stearate changes sharply at the 

HiO is also necessary for hydrogenation R. E DeR start of genotypical transformation and at 49® a mooo- 
Catalysis by fusions. I. E Adadurov and P D Di- tropic tracsfonnaiion is indicated The heat of traos- 

denko J. Am Chem Soe 57, 2718-22(1935) — Al- formation increases with length of the chain and depends 

though orientation of a metal surface may be retained at upon the nature of the cation A relation exists between 

the m. p , the decompn of CILOH on Zn surfaces is now the beat tone and the radius of the cation The sp beat- 

found to be catalyzed by ZoO, hence the const, nse in ^ temp curve sbows a break at the genotypical point, in 
activity from solid to liquid Zn found by Steacie and Elkin, agreement with the prevailmg idea of the structure of 

E. A. 28, 960<, IS not conclusive proof of the nonexistence long^ham fatty acids App and technic are desenbed 
of active centers. Further evidence is that the catalytic R H. Baechler 

oxidation of NH| by Sn IS due to the oxide; hencetberate ■ 

mcreases upon fusion but the activity of Ag falls off Xway structure and elec, resistance of Pd-Ag-H alloys 
abruptly at the m p and the nature of the reaction (Rosenhall) 9 Chem. action caused by neutrons and 
changes because the oxide u not formed Mechanisms are v-rayi and the effects of these agents on colloids (Hop- 
ated for the formation of ZnO and expts show Zn chips to ^ wood, Phillips) 3 Detn of ionization by ultraviolet 
be coated with oxide. R E DeRigbt spectrophotometry. Its application to the measurement of 

A promoter effect of gases upon catalysts of hydrolysis strength of weak bases (Flezser, et al ) 3. 


3— SUBATOMIC PHENOAIENA AND RADIOCHEMISTRY 


W ALBERT Norex. JR. 

The neutrino theory of hght O. Scherzer. Z, Phystk 9 ionizmg tube in which the axial wire is maintamed at a po- 
97, 725-39(1935) —A quant. appLcation of the neutfino tentialof ‘••10-15 kv., then through a U-tube of conduct- 
theory IS made which gives the main optical phenomena mg material enclosed m the sphere to be charged (30 m 
correctly but does not avoid the problem of infinite proper diam ), the middle portion of the U-tube being flattened so 

energy of the electron. D.Swirles os to ensure contact therewith of the charged particles A 

Ionic generator for high potentials Marcel Pauthemer charge of 450 kv. was thus readily obtam^ on the sphere 

and Marguente Moreau-Hanot. Compt. rend 201, Calcn.shows that thereshould belittle difficulty maiUin- 

1332-4(1935); cf C. A. 26, 1184 , 29, 6S1*. — Dust-laden ing much higher potentials C.A Silb«ma 

gas Is aspirated round a arcuit passmg first through an Thenaal diffusion of color cenlers. O.Stasiw. Physi*^ 
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Z. 36, 737-10(1935)1 cf. C. A. 29, 323(S‘.— Thtmal dif- 
(uMon consts. of color centers In KCl were measured and 
found to lie between 0 057 and 0 4 X 10'* sq m /w. at 
a temp of 4'X>-755®. The eonsts. were comparctl with 
older measurement*! of %clocity of migration of pos ions 
m an efee field. Above 700* the electrons more at about 
the same rite ns pos ions. Below 700* there is some 
slowing down of the electrons by the pos Ions 

C K. r. Jeffreys 

Theory of electron motion In nonmetalllc crystal lat* 
tJeej. 1 . Iliind. PhytikZ 36, 726-9(1935) 

C. n. P. Jeffreys 

Electronic conduction In athall halide crystals R W 
Pohl rhisikZ 36. 732-5(1035); ef C. A 20.7S01* — 
Color centers m alUli halide crystnls permit optieol 
measurements of electron s elocity nnd the detn of the no 
of migrating electrons The crystnls with fAcenters arc 
semlcondiiciors and may be studied ns photoelec son- 
iliictors CLP Jeflteys 

Disarrangement phenomena In Ionic lattices as basis for 
Ionic and electronic conduction Curl Wagner R*yn* 
Z. 36, 721-5(l'i33) —Examples of 3 types of disarrange- 
ment In Ionic lattices m-betwecn-httice type, x-ncant* 
space type and substitution type, are discussed In rela- 
tion to Ionic and electronic condwefioii. Three types of 
oxides whose conductances vary with Oj pressure ate dis- 
cussed from the point of view of disarrangement of slec- 
Iron distrihution. C 1 P Jeffreys 

The problem of ionic and electronic conduction In non- 
metalUc solid substances B Giiddcn and W SchotiLy'. 
PAyji*. Z. 36, 717-21(1935) — A general discussion. 

C r P jeffreys 

Glow electron emlssfon and electronic conduebon of 
solid substances A Gshrts PAynt Z 36. 7C4-7 
(1015).— Glow electron emission from cathodes coxered 
with monatomic adsorption Ujers Is a purely surface 
phenomenon, as in the case of homogeneous catho<!c3 The 
sariance of (he proportionally const In the formula/ 
•• ATt~*r from the theoretical x*alue, 002 amp/ 
cm.Vd«8'* du« special properties of the adsorption 
layer and not to a rchtion between electronic conduction 
and glow emission. C. E. 1*. Jeffreys 

ConeentraUon of sodium vapor la the electric arc. 
Thadfe PecsnlsWi and Nicolas Siule. Comfi. tend 201, 
1335-7(1935) —The spectrum of Na was observed by 
means of a ctirrent of lO-hO amp. passed between C elec- 
trodes embedded In NaCl. I'rom the width of the lines 
Dj and D, nnd the rchtion Ar — 1 9 X 10*’ where 
n fs the conen. of the x-apor (cf Trumpy. (.’. A 21. 
lOGl) the conen. of Na atoms producing lines of emission 
(1. e , in the interior of the arc) is approx. tO times that 
of atoms in the exterior portion, producing absorption, 
7 X 10” and (1 X 10”, resp. C. A Silbcmid 

Negatire glow discharge Inreatig’atlons of hindered 
discharges in hydrogen. W. Weird nnd H. Fi'cher 
Ann PAyjiA 24, 20'*-30(19J5). — An auxiliary electrode 
wns placed in the neg. glow of a II discharge tulte and the 
currents resulting from various combinations of potentials 
were measured. The diffusion of the charge earners was 
important. UogowsVi’a theory does not apply to these 
results E. J. Itosenbaum 

The ‘counting" phenomenon as a space-charge prob- 
lem A. X. Hlppel Z. rhytik 97, 455-81(1935); cl 
A 27, COO'l. — Tlie current-xoltagc charactenstic for 
rarched gases k consltlcpctl and ft is shown how a discharge 
becomes unstable because of a pos. space-charge and how 
stahiliration occurs because of dimuiution in the no, of 
collisions. The repon of xmhdity of l*aschen’s law and an 
exact definition ol sparVlng potential arc glxvn. The 
bchaxior of the charaeteriities for spaiW and steady dis- 
charge in a homogeneous field are gixxn and a "counting 
region" and "counting conditions" are found Further 
the po*. nnd neg forms of discharge in an inhomogeneous 
field are explained, wnih applications to the octual form of 
the Geiger counter. D. Swirles 

Exdtatfoa function of mercury fn atomic colbsloss 
K. Galler. Ann. Pkyuk 24, 421-39(1035).— The exciu- 
tion of llg atoms bv U atoms with energies in the range 


t 2-10 c. Lv. IS nt feast 20 times os great as that by protons. 
The excitation function for the 2537 A. line has a max. at 
20 e iv In these collisions the llg atoms only arc ex- 
cited. Fxcitntion functions for 11 atoms and electrons 
arc comparesl In a collision, the effect of a fast partklc 
lioisnnt depend cm either its xrlocitx or its linetic cnergx 
alone but on the energy which c-in be trnn-firrcd. This h 
a function of the excitation nnd ionization energies and of 
- thcnnsscsoflmtli collision partners E J. Uosenbaum 
* Energy losses of electrons In helium, neon and argon. 
R Whuldingtoi) and F G WiKidroofc Phil -I/of. 20, 
1100 20(l>M.'i), ef C A. 28, 497S* — The ncetiracy of 
rlic rnctliod described prcxioitsly his been increased. 
The electron energy used wns around 100 c v. The 
energy losses in lie were 21 11, 2fl 0i> and 23.70 e v , 

with retiiive probabilities of 10, 2 and 1, resp In Ne 

the prominent losses wire III 7(3, IS (53 nnd l(t(JS e. v , 

J with rclatixe probabilities of Iti, 4 and 6, rc«p , while 

■n A the prominent losses were 11 77 and 14 21 c v. 
Most of flic energy losses miild lie corrclited vxith particu- 
lar excited states of tin se moms F T Rosenlinum 

CoBfsioat o! slow electrons with methane moleniles 
Henry L llrose and John E Kexston Phi. 20, 

902-12(19^5). cf C A 24. 521S— The mm cffi-ctixe 
collision cross section of Cff, for sfow electrons detri. by 
the Townsend method agrees xxitli the xaluc found by the 
^ Ramsaucr method The electron veiotities for min cross 
section are also m agreement The similirmes and dif- 
ferences of the interaction of CH, mols and A atoms wnh 
electrons ore discussed The nv fraction of an electron’s 
energy which is lost m a collision w ith a CII, mol is several 
ihous.'ind times thit for a similir collision with an A 
atom The xaliie ef the cfeetron energy for which the nv 
Ions of energy is a mix corresponds to the wnxT length of 
. (he room Infnred absorption binds of CH, F J. R. 
Quantlted Telocity lossei of slow electrons and effeeUve 
cross sections in molecular gates IIrlnmtI.6hner. Ann, 
Phjstk 21, 2ll*~C0(V'>'l^) —The icfocity lessee of sjotv 
electrons m H, N, CO, NO, NiO and CO, were studied by 
the Lenird me ihoil J'anicutar attention wns pud to the 
smallest xelocity at ixlnch inehstic collisions began These 
smallest velocities are in v.' 11 4 25, N 2 4.5, CO 2 I, 
NO 3 05, NjO 73) and CO, 7 1 The losses in I'Osfene 
6 mols ore similar. The sepn of the xelocity-effectlxe 
cross-section curse into pins duo to elastic nnd inehstic 
impset nnd the rehtion of this curxe to the leloeity 
losses of electrons nrc disnissed E. J Rosenbium 
Quantitative and qualitative observations on the elec- 
tron diffraction pattern from the natural (111) face of 
diamond. R Beeching. EAii. .Uac. 20, Ml-55(19JA) 
Intensity measurements were mide on this pittern and 
details of the pattern are discussed The inner potential 
' detrt. bv the rotation nnd the Kiluchi fine nielhods fs 
20 S * 0 7 V E. J, Rosenbaum 

The oxygen afterglow. Frlc M. Stoildart. Proc. Pay. 
Poe. {London) A153, 152-7(1935). cf C. A. 29, 1323*.— 
S. shows tint the criticism of Raxlcigh (C. A. 29, 6021*) 
is not xmbd The yellow O afterglow* is obtained best 
withamm amt of H,Oxipor in thegnsphasenndn ma* 
amt. adsorbed on the walis A. B. F. Diincnn 

g Mr afterglow. F It Newman. FAi/. .Vo;. 20, 777-si 
(1935). — The air afterglow is \ery hint m a clean tube 
but inereises m brightness after a disclnrge Is passed. 
Its spectrum is continuous in the range 4290-07iXl A, w ith 
a no of diffuse bands superimposed. It is quenched l,v 
the vapors of water, acetone and benrene. CS, forms a 
blue glow where it enters the nirglow strcim and S is de- 
posited on the walls. The afterglow is attributed to an 
oxidation of NO by O, both of which are formeii in the 
9 discharge The D afterglow is sumljr Is. j, R 

Paramagnetism. III. Light absorption in pwa- 
magnetie crystals and solutions. S. Datta nnd Mnnmd- 
ramohan Deb. Phtl .Ifag. 20, 1121-39(193.5) ; cf. C A 
29. fCMXl*. — ^The absorption spectra were studied for scilns’ 
of Cra,. CoCl, and NiCl, in H,0, FtOH and coned' 
IICI soln. at temps, la the range -116" to GO*. For all 
3 solutes the absorption max. shifts from its position for 
aq coins, to longer waxe lengths if the dielec. const ts 
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less than that of lIjO or if an ea«<»s of IICl is present. Tlie 
absorption max of EtOII and HCl solns of CoQi and 
NiClj shift to shorter sratc lengths as the temp is lowered 
to —115* At this temp the values agree with tbo<« tn 
aq soln Ifhcneier the values from mapnetjc data are 
large the absorption max is shifted to longer wave lengths 
and consersely An explanation is discussed. 

r J Ilosenbaum 

Adsorpbon of alkali metals on metal surfaces VI 
Selectve photoelectnc eflect J H de Poor and C. F. 
Veenemans Pkystca 2, 'll&-22(lh35) , cf. C. A 29, 
7150** — The adsorbed atoms can give rise to a selective 
photoclec effect for wa\e lengths relatively far m the 
ultraviolet The spectra! mat is situated at a wase 
length shorter than that of the loniution limit of the 
atom concerned For farge values of t other atomi are 
adsorbed which are polanxed in the opposite direction 
This gives nsc to a selective photoelec effect with a spectral 
max farther toward the long wave lengths The results 
of I-IV are suinmanaed Harold Gersbinowitt 

Neutnno theory of light III R. de L. Kromg. 
Fiystat 2, ‘>CS-S0fl935J. ef. C A. 29, 717.5* H. G 
The cosmic radiabon problem P. M S Ptaclelt. 
Pkysik Z 36.773-6(1935). C. E. P. Jeffreys 

The passage of cosmic radiation through miner. H 
KuleaLampfl Pkysti Z 36. 7R5-7(1'135). — Coincidence 
measurements were made With counter tubes perpendicu- 
larly over each other with absorption sheets ^tween and 
over the tubes. A secondary radiation of range 35 cm of 
Fe was released in the absorber by ^-radiation with an 
absorption coeff. of 0 009 cm “* Fe C. E. P. Jeffreys 
Foclear phenomena and cosmic nra P. G. 

Swann Okt» J. Set, 3S, 311-43(1035): ef. C A. 29. 
4667*. — A resicw. E. J. Rosenbaum 

Fercei which determine the structure of the atomic 
nucleus C. F v XVeiaJcief. Pkynk. Z. 36, 77t>-fi5 
(1935) — T^e theoretical denvations of nuclear forces 
are discussed C. E. P. Jeffreys 

Artificial radjoaetinty. E. O. Lawrence. OAie /. 
Set 35, 3R8-405(1935).“A review, particularly of L.'e 
recent work E. J. Rosenbaum 

Nuclear transformations and the ongu of the chemical 
Clements C Gamow. Oku J. Set 35,400-13(1935) — 
A review, mainly of recent theories of the state of stellar 
interiors E. J. Rosenbaum 

Ways and kinds of artificia] atom transformations. 
W. Bothe Fhystk Z. 36, 776-9(1935).— Nuclear re- 
actions, the different types of transformations and the 
stability of the products are considered C. B F. T. 

Artificial radioactivity, n D van der Veen. Coon. 
TleeiUod 32, 667-71(1935).— Continuation of a previous 
article (C. A, 29, 2073*). A review. N. BeLLedabl 
Destniction of lithimn, boron and deuterium Kessar 
D. Alexopoulos Ifelv. Phys Acta 8, 001-36(1935).— 
An app for bombarding with 140-kv. protons and deuter- 
ons IS described. These are generated as canal rays and 
then accelerated in an elec, field If any 1 S- and 4 O-an. 
particles were obtained from Li bombarded with protons 
their intensities were less than 3% of that of the 7-cm 
range. Li bombarded with deuterons gave less than one 
quantum for 8 disintegrations Deutenutn bombarded 
with deuterons gave neutrons and protons according to the 
schemes 2iD’ "■ «He* -f and 2iD* •. jH* tH’ 

Gregg M. Evans 

Isotopy of the elements J. Mattauch. Z. Ver. dent. 
/nj. 79, 1140-4(1935) —A review of recent devdopments 
Harold GershmowiLx 

Agreement between nuclear energy differencea and 
experimental masses of light elements Xxmis Carlan. 
Cempt rend 201, 1363-6(1935). — From considerations 
of the work of Aston, and of Oliphant, el al (C. A. 29, 
4225‘, 46GS‘), and results deduced from band spectra 
the following revised at. masses are deduced, n* I 0083 
» 00005; H» lOOSl - 0 0001; 11* 2 0143 * 0 00(12. 
He* 4 0034 » 0 0003. Li* 0 0166 - 0 0010, La' 7 0107 
» 0 0012, Be* 9 0152 « 0 0010; B" 10 0141 * 0 0009. 
B" 11.0109 * 0,0010 and C“ 12 0037 0 0010 

C. A. Silbrrrad 


Enerpes and pmducts involved In nuclear disintegra- 
tion and synthesis M. L. Pool. Okie J. Sct.35,3i3-C\ 
(1*135). — A renew contg. labidated data and exeellent 
diagrams of potential barriers and nuclear energy levels 
E. J Rosenbaum 

Influence of the velocity of slow neutrons on their cip- 
tu« by certain nuclei Peter Preiswerk and Hans von 
Halban, It. A'afure 136. 1027(l‘i3:0 —The cross sec- 
tion for the capture of neutrons by Ag is inversely pro- 
pcwiional to their velocity An increased absorption by I 
was found for slow neutrons The effect of temp on 
velocity i« discussed R. E. DeRight 

Artificial radioactivity of scandium G Hevesy. Agi 
Danste I'tJentkai. Srlstab Afalk -fys Medd 13, No 3, 
17 pp.(193S){Ecglish). — A scaled tube 5 cm. long and 
3 tnm. in diam filled with a mixt. of Be powder and 
200-300 millicune Rn serving as the source of neutrons 
was placed in the center of a tube 13 tnm m diam filled 
with &jOt. The whole was imbedded in a block of paraf- 
fin 15 cm. cm edge and left for a few days A Geiger-Muller 
tube was used to measure the actmtv of the SC|Oi after 
the removal of the neutron vmrev The ScfOt was dis- 
solved ID dll. HCl, 100-150 mg. NaCl and CaO added, 
then pptd with Nlli-free carbemate. The filtrate was 
treated with H|C|6«; the ppt. of CaCfOi was removed 
The NaCl was recovered from the last filtrate The Ca- 
CfO, was inactise, the NaCl was very active owing to 
i,K** (half life time 10 hrs ) and the oxide owing to nSc** 
(half life time some years). iiE** emits fi-n)Shanng an 
Al absorpiioa coeff lOem."*. Those of nSc** have a coeff. 
of 63 cm ”*. It IS probable that the lonnaitoa of i*K*' 
to which IS due the natural ridioani\-ity ef JC m geological 
times takes place in a way similar to that of nk** m the 
lab £. R. Schiere 

l>euterium. 1. D MacGillatTy. Ckem. JVeetblad 32, 
4OIM(1035).— A review ef the diseotery of D and a 
descnpiioD of a method of sepn. of D| and Hi by dif- 
fusion n Jhd. 650-5 —A review of several phases of 
the D literature ’ eonen. of D by franienated freexmg and 
crystn . phjs properties of H|, HiO and the uoiopie 
comp^. B. J. C. van der Hoeven 

Isotopic constitution ef Iron. J de Gier and P. Zeeman 
Proe.Aeod Set .4mF/rda«»38, 959-61(1935).— Byuse^ 
a Very pure sample ef carbonyl with proper! v chosen canals 
the line of isotope SSoi Fe was identified. The abundance 
relative to 57 was obtained by varying the time of expomre. 
The relative abundance of the isotopes is* 54, 6 S%; 
56,90.2%; 57, 2 8%; 5.8,0 5% C. E P. Jeffreys 
A Simple apparatus for the demonstration of the du- 
fosioa of a^ys R. Memer and P. Scherrer. Heir 
Pkyt Aeia 8. 589-90(1935).— On a brass base sc^d 
within a glass tube the Po source of the rays is fixed The 
radiation is confined in direction by a narrow tube fixed 
at 45* to the center line of the base and enclosing tube 
Over the end of the tube rests the foil which the rays are 
to penetrate This whole assembly is fitted bi a ground 
lotnt fo a glass base havingSarmsat 45* (o (be centerline 
abose. One of these connects through a stopcock to the 
vacuum pump. The other contains the counter By 
turning the ground lomt the angle between the primary 
direction of the rays and the counter can be vaned up to 
90*. Gregg M. Evans 

Some properties of the ridioacbve senes. E. Lopouk- 
hin Cempt rend. 201, 1361-3(1935) —On the basis of 
Perrin’s models of at. nuclei extended to the bcantf 
elements (rf C A. 26, 4238) certain regulaniies in the 
manner in which radioactite dismtegraiions occur in the 
elements subject thereto are traced C A Silberrad 
Determinabos of small amounts of radium in rocks 
' J, A Dollema Chem. Ueekblad 32. 482-6(1935) -- 
The Macbe differential method (Halledauer, C. A. 21, 
3320) was used to det small amts ofRa, in it are used 2 
mniiation chambers (bra-ss, 10 X 17 cm . cylmdnral), 
one eoDig, the unknown emanation, and a Wulf doubly 
wire electrometer. The emanation was obtamed by bub- 
bling dry air, free of activity, through the unknown soln , 
and drying the gas over soda-lime and Na Details are 
given on standardiaauon of the app., catura] lomxation, 
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etc- Tte accuracy i 
nanjral dischargs ra 

oroper citcsi. trga t ieea t i 

r-pers waafoncd. B. J. C. Taa der Eoctm 

physical cwthoda ia the chemical laboratory XX7II 
The applicatiim o£ r-ray methods to chemical problems 
R. Bnll and F. Halle AnZ'v Oirm 43,755-00(1914), 
cf . £7- ,4 . 29 , 6497* —A rewnr Karl Kammermeyer 

A back-refiecmm Latte metiiod for determining crystal j 
ctrnntaion. Aides B Gresmijer Z Krvt 91, 424-32 
(I9'33)(in English) . cf C A 29, 1002* —In nnsym 
back-reflection Latte photographs {d C A 28, 5006) 
a qnasi-sym. arrangement of spots is m a m tamed to an 
extent which permits ready idmtifimt^n of important 


spots; this identification is a£conipli''hed from visual 
inspection coupled with the use of a “hyperbclie polar- 

and can be extended to hexagonal, tetragniml ^nd oriho- 


of Aghasbeeastndied. The £ electrons of Ag do n 
tribute to the scattering, B . C. A. 

Ccstnfcntma of r-ray analysis to the question of electron 
terms m lome lathees R d- L Kromg Pnysik Z. 36, 
729-12(1917; — The factors goveremg the ccur«e of fne 
sirncturc of eomc crystals are di^s-sed. It is emphasized 
that a more accurate knowledge of the wave functions, 
and more exptl srork. a the soft and ultra-^ft x-ray 
r*-nDa are necessary before electron emn’gy levels m ionic 
crystals can be detd CEP Jeffreys 

Atcmic scattering factors of n.ckel, copper and Zinc. 
G VI EnndlcyandF W Spiers Pktl Mat 20,865-81 
1935 , — The intensity of Cu Ka x-radiatina scattered by 
Cu aw/t Zn powders was deid by a photographic 


sbya 


rhombic if the axial ratio i-s known L S RamsdcB 
Hew techmc for obtainmg x^y powder patterns R 
A Stephen and R J Barnes .Vatare U8, 791— 1^1933) — 
For obtaining powder Lnes that are sharp at large angles 
of tfiffmction from fiat specimens such as are met with m 
metallurgy, the authors recommend that 2 apertnres be 
used in front of the circular film and rotated with the 
specimen, to permit only such d-ffracted beams to reach 
the ATttt as Small au^es with the surface of the speci- 
men. This arrangement is used to advantage with a wide 
beiffl of x-rays coUimated by a multiple diaphram system. 

C D West 

Effect of the slit on dlstrihutica of intensities of lines 
^ an x-ray powder diagram. Anatote RogozmsSa C/mpt 
rmi. 201, 1254-6(1915) —The error m the spaemg, d. 


^-ansoii with results on KCl powder. 

\ correction was appLed to get the scattering factors for 
the atoms at rest E J Puisenbatim 

eiaminatioa of tatbee distor ti on m copper and 
nickel powders G W Ermdley and F W Spiers Phil 
ifa: 20, £82-91(19.15,, cf preceding abstr — The at. 
scattering factors were detd for Cu and NT from measure- 
ments on both pptd and filed powde-s The values for 
the filed powdas were lower than the others Coixlnsioc : 
Filing results m a random displacement of the atoms from 
thcr position in the undistorted lattxe The amt. of 
this displacement is 0 lOO A for Cu and 0J)53 for Xi. 
Some preferential dapLmement affectmg the (100) places 
IS mitcated E J Ro*enhaioji 

X-ray mvestigatioa of lathee datortoa m a copper- 
befTCina alloy _0_ ^ y*- SPien- 




of shifusg of max. of mtensity in a line due 
breadth of tim slit, 2e, being finite ts given by £J/d > 
ViCDt«xos*S>#.</D, whtfe D u the durance of the sub- 
stance cader ezninn (arrang'd ut a band of sndth 2a 
and mdefinite length) from the photographm plate, or 
if d is known the same expres'ion gives the valce of 


and C A’29, 6794* — The av at scattermg factor waa 
detd for the filed powder of an a-phase Cu-Be alloy (0 72% 
Be) The exptL values are less than those calcd. for an 
id^ lattice. The dmatious are gitaw than those mtzo- 
duced by the film? process It is suggested that ±e addnl. 
deviations are due to the presGce cf some atoms ta the 


AAA. The ratio of the intensity obtained by means of a T-pha*e. E. j. Rjsenbaum 

sUt as above to that with a ciruulaf aperture of radius X *«7 napetc Re^menU of po^sma ehla- 
€ is (4S/e)'^ and the optimum length the band of * ndepowdersmrt^tmntolattoedi^^aanilphotocheBi. 


substance nnder exama. is 4VS, where R. - Dtan2^ 

C. A Stlberrad 

Absorption of short-wave x-cajs W V itay- 
neord and J. E- Roberts Nalj-re IJd, 791(19^3) — 

A narrow band of x-tays of mean wave length 59 X U 
was isolated from a fiVfl-kv source by a ^ter of Pb 3 
mm., Sn 2 mm. and A1 3 mm This was used to measure, 
for 18 elements between Li and Pb, the nass absorption 7 
coeffs. m/p over a correspocding range 0 I07-O.S47 
The mean absorption per electron for elements up to Ca 
13 M, “ 4 (6 X 10“**, in agrecT’ent with theory The 
photueles:. absorption coeff- per electron pr m, — 4 06 
X 10*“ IS found to be proportioual to the cube of the at 
no For EtOH, m/p = 0 142, for H,0 0 ITI, for Vi% 

D O 0 IIS, m agreement with the expectation that m/p 
for H should be about twice that for other light elements, 
notably D. C. D West 

Fine structure of ffic X edges of magnesium and 
aluminum. J. Veldkamp. Phynca 2, SITj-id^Z) ~ 

It is shewn that Sanditrom's explanation of the fine 
structure found at the K edges of ilg and AI (Disserta- 
tion, L'ppsala 1933) cannot be correct. By comparing 
these fine structures with tho*e cf Ti 3^-3 Ca it appears 
that they agree with Kromg's theory. H. G. 

Hew data on K spectrum of copper. Yvette Caiichou. 9 
GwnOt. 201 . nm-«tflOO',i ^ r A fn At, v lattice pemg t^cn equal 


Compi. rend. 201, 1139-61(1913), cf. C. A. 29, 41* — 
With the increased dispersion, (4.7 X. U./mm ) available 
several lines are shown to be complex. C. A. S. 

Hew data on K xpectra of molybdenum and rhodira, 
Hona Hulubei. Compi. rend. ZQl, 13.36-9(1913); ef. 
C. A. 29, 41*. — ^These spectra have been reexamd.’snth 


cal eolorabos. C. W. Bnndley, F W Spiers a^ F. E. 
Hoare. Phil. J/ag 20. 1CHI-S4(I915), cf. precedmg 
abstrs — X-ray meaauremeats show that gnading a 
KQ powder produces very hltle, if any, bttice distortion. 
The fact that ground KCl powder is more rapidly colored 
by x-rays than a pptd. powder cannot be attributed to 
this effect. The suveptihuliry rtf 

KCl IS approx, l^ less than that of ^e pptd. powder. 

attributed to the effect of grinding 

E J Ro*enbanm 
Determination of the distribution of electron density 
and pctectial in a crystal latace from x-ray data. V. E. 
Lashkarev Pkyttk. Z Streyetvnvm 8, 227-39(1913) — 
The use of the "equrv." atom, having spherical symmetry 
and an at factor equal to the exptl value, offers a new 
and simpler way of makmg the cakms. The equatiota are 
developed for cubic crystals Calculation of potential 
disfribution m certain crystal lattices. V. E. L^hkarev 
and A S. Chaban. Ihvt 240-64 —The potential distri- 
bution IS calcd by the foregoing method and represented 
by topographic maps for the followmg cubic crystals - 
Lion (110) plane, Al on (100) and (lll),Xaaon (100).' 
diaiEood on (llO) The potential al point is detd. 
as the sum of potentials due to equtv. atoms sitnated 
points of the actual lattice, the mean potential cf the 
* ■ ‘ ' • - C. D. Wes 


Spectrographic mvestigation of the thermoluminescence 
cf feldspar Satoyam limon and Ei-ichi Iwase. Set. 
Paper! dnit Pkyj Chem. F^ieareh (Tokyo) 23, 147-51 
(1933). — Irradiation mth x-rays increased the intensity 
of the thermolummesceuce mthout changing the wave 

- C. A. ..dberrad photographed. These consist mostly of bine and yellow 
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bands whose intensity vanes greatly from sample to 1 
sample L. J. RoseatMam 

Ime groups and fine structures II F. Paschen 

Silzber preuss akad Hiir Physib •malk Alarse I93S( 
430-43, ct C A 27, 1822 — The effect of the magnelie 
held of a nucleus on a group of lines, described prcviotisly, 

IS here investigated for the narrow multipletslhat occur in 
In 11 It IS shown that the no , distribution and intensities 
of the lines that make up a complex group can be quantita- « 
tively accounted for by certain simplifying consequences 
of the theory of Goudsmit and Oaclicr (C A 27, 4ICfi). 

C. C Ktess 

The intensity of IIS m the chromoaphenc spectnun 
PhUip C Keenan Aslrdphys J 83 , 47-54(1930) — 
From the measured d of IlB in the light of the chromo- 
sphere 2(XX) km above the photosphere the energy emitted 
at fld over a hemisphere by 1 sq cm of the sun's surface 
was found to be 5 X lO'" ergs/sec 1 rom this the no. of 3 
H atoms m the 4th quantum state at the same height is 
calcd as 7 aloms/cc These results agree in order of 
magnitude with those found from eclipse observations 
C C. Kiess 

Second spark spectrum of mercury Ra)miond Ricard 
Compi rend 201, 1342-4(1935). — Qy means of the dec- 
troddess discharge 30 new terms of group (part of the 
Hg in spectrum), of which the most characterisiic line at 
4797 01 A , excitation potential about 44 v , has been * 
previously observed (Dejardin, C A 19, 1815 ) 

C A Silberrad 

The spectra of early type stars m the near ultraviolet 
regions P. Swings and M Ddsirant. Astrophys J. 
83, 31^0(1030).— The lines that appear between 3570 A 
and 3930 A m the spectra of 14 early-type stars have 
been measured and, so far as possible, have had their 
chem origins assigned C C Kiess $ 

Nebular spectrum of Nova Eerculis ^farie Bloch 
and Jean Dufay. Compi rend 201, 1463-5(1935) — 
The spectrum of Nova ilerculis from Oct 18 to Nov 14, 
1935 showed permitted lines of H I, He I, He II, O II. 

N 11, C XI, O III, N 111 and probably C III, and forbidden 
lines of 0 I, N II, 0 11, S 11, 0 III and Ne III and per- 
haps of Ne IV and F IV\ while the origins of 4C5d (per- 
haps identical with 4CS8 2 of Nova Tietons and the 
nebula of Onon) and 4C03 (N V) are uncertain The 4 
spectrum closely resembles that of the planetary nebulae 
(cf Bowen C A 29. 1711') C A. Silberrad 

Reproducibility of the relative energy distribution of 
the continuous hydrogen spectrum emitted by a hydrogen 
discharge tube V E Gonsalves Pkystca 2, 1003-15 
(1933) — Expts are desenbed showing the dependence of 
the relative energy distnbution on the pressure of H in 
the tube and the current. The intensity of the total ultra- _ 
violet between 1830 and 3200 A is practtcaDy const for ’ 
p — 3 0-3 4 mm if the current is const Tie relative 
energy distnbution is independent of the current, measured 
between 130 and 250 ma , if p is const The relative 
energy distribution docs not change in the region of 
1-3 3 mm pressure for currents of 150-250 ma These 
results indicate that the H tube can in pnnciple be used 
as an ultraviolet standard lamp Harold Gershinowitz 
Pbedissociabon m the A 'll level of CO and the dlssocla- a 
tion energy of this molecule F. Brons Physua 2, 
1108-13(1935) ' — A rotational analysis of the bands 10 
19, 10 -• 20 and 10 -• 21 of the fourth pos group of CO is 
given. From this analysis the rotational consts B and a 
were calcd. and compared with those from other investiga- 
tions For the A-branch B' = 1 359 cm For the 
rotational consts of the lower level B'li = 1 685, BV — 

1 572andB',,=l 553 cm o' - 0 024 cm -'ando' •» 

0 016 cm The agreement is good The height of the ^ 
predissocn m the upper level A'n was calcd and ascribed 
tothedissocn state 'Bfoxygen) 4- 'D(carbon) of tbetnol , 
all other possibihties being excluded This makes the 
value of 8 41 V for the dissocn energy of CO perfectly 
certain K. A Smith 

Dissociation energy of carbon monoxide D. Coster 
and F. Brons Proc. Ae^ Set Amslerdam 38, 961-4 
(1935) —On analyzing the rotational structure of the 4th 


pos group of the CO bands, a sudden disappearance of 
Imes which combine with the vibrational level v' « 10 of 
the upper A 'r level, which is 9 67 v. above the ^'2 (» •• 
0, / " 0) state of the mol., was discovered. The differ- 
ence 11 08 — 9 67 •• 1 41 V. gives the energy of dissocn of 
the Angstrom bands This is exactly the difference '5-’B 
of the C-atom This agreement proves the level diagram 
developed to be correct, and gives 8 41 v = 193 0 kg -cal 
for thedissocn energy of CO With this value the heat of 
subfimation of solid C is calcd to be 107.6 kg -cat. 

C. E P. Jeffreys 

DlssociatioQ energy of carbon monoxide. F Brons 
Nalure 136, 790(1915). — The structure of the fourth 
positive group of bands in the CO specUimt affords, in 
connection with other data, a certain explanation of the 
observed predissocns in the A'll and B'S levels, and 
confirm the previous suggestion of Coster and Brons (C 
A. 28, G063') that the dissocn. energy of CO is 8 41 v 
C. D. West 

SiBr bands E Miescher Ilelv Phys, Acta 8, 587-8 
(1935) — A photographic reproduction of the band struc- 
ture of SiBr IS given with the various bands graphically 
identified, with tables of frequencies and utensities 

Gregg hi. Evans 

Ultraviolet fluorescence spectra of lodme vapor. In- 
fluence of foreign gases F Duschinsky and Peter Prmg- 
sheim Physica 2, 923-32(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 7184', 
30, 380*.— The intensive bands in the region of 3400 A 
found in the fluorescence of Ij with the admixt. of Ni were 
further resolved and are tentatively classified. The in- 
fluence of the noble gases in the place of Ni svas investi- 
gated Helium gives a spectrum in the same position but 
much changed Ni also gives this spectrum but at higher 
temps In the presence of traces of Hg the bands can be 
excited as sensitized fluorescence; Hgl bands are also 
found Energy relations are discussed In an appendix 
the Hgl band at 4400 A. IS described H C 

The absorption spectrum of solid oxygen 11 A 
Pnkbotko and M. Ruheman P/iytth Z Saujelunion 
8. 294-9(1935), cf C. A. 29. 6141*.— A study of the 
absorption spectrum of solid o-O between 8000 and 
4000 A. revealed the existence of a senes of 5 bands similar 
to the 2 senes in the visible region. Preliminary results 
were obtained concerning the band system below 2000 A 
Moms Musical 

Temperature of atmosphenc ozone J Devaux 
Compt rend 201, 1600-1(1935), cf C. A 25, 3727.— 
With a similar arrangement the infrared spectrum (4- 
15 ii) of the atm. was automatically recorded at hourly 
intervals at the Ficnlu-Midi Oi shows a strong baud at 
about 10 u Tie temp of the 0» is much below 0*, and 
neitber it, nor the height of the Oi band, nor the amt of 
O, shows any marked variation C. A SJberrad 

Absorption spectra of mtrophenylbydrazmes A. 
Kiilcn Macbeth and J R Price J. Chem Soe 193S, 
15M-7. — Data are given for o-, w- and O-OiNCJfi- 
NHNH., 2,4-(0,N),C»H,NHNII,, 3,4,6-Me(OjN)iC,II«- 
NHNHt and 2,4-(0,N)iCtH,NH, The values of the 

X of the baud of shorter wave length common to all 

the curves of the 0,NC.njvTINH, in aq EtOH are nearly 
all the same; it seems reasonable to attribute this absorp 
tion to the electronic transition of the C C system of the 
nucleus, the small differences being due to vibrational 
effects The other recorded for the e-oompd differs 
markedly m location from the corresponding bands shown 
by the m- and P-isomers This is true for both EtOII and 
aq Eton solns of the 0,NC,H.NHNH, and is in agree- 
ment with the spectra of the OsNCtH.NHj in EtOH and 
of the MefOsNlCiHiNn, in either EtOH or H,0 Similar 
differenws in the intensities of these bands of the m- and 
P-cotnpds are observed m all cases The results can w 
acoxunted for on the assumption that the long-wave ab- 
sorption IS due to electronic excitation m the NOj grOTp 
influenced by the nuclear NHi or NHNHi group The 
view that the maxima of longer wave lengths in the 
mtroamines and nitrophenythydrazines are due to an 
electron controlled by the N atom of the NO, gf^P j* 
su ppor t ed by the spectra of 2,4-(OtN)iC»H|NHNHj (I), 
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n,4.G-Me(0,N),C.n,NHNn, (11) ond 2.4.(0,N),C.Il.- 
M}i Both the 0 - and ^-nitrohydrazme eficcts persist 
in r ton and afj I lOll sotns , the fornier beinff charaeter- 
i7<d by the inflection at .102 niii (I tOll), 40.1 him (HiO) 
an(l3".'.ni« (nOH). 410 mu (HjO), and the latter by the 
lKind« at 3*2 him (LtOll), 3(() mu (11,0) and 350 mj* 
(LiOH), Oti > mu (H,0) m I and 11, re«p The posmons 
o( the maxima do not coincide exactly with those of the 
simple t>- and p-0,NC,n.NHNH,. but this is to In ex- 
pected as imnit the eflcct of infrotlucmj: an addol NOt 
croup into the tiuchus Althmij-h the curves of the 
OjNCilWnNlI, in non and KjO arc similar m thar- 
acter, the positions of the maxima arc appreciably altered 
The displacements arc in either direction, and alihoush a 
strict comparison cannot be made, nq FtOll solns having 
been used instead of 11,0 for the hydraiines ovnnR to solu- 
bilities, yet the chances m frequency wire, with 2 excep- 
tions, generally of the same order as those recorded by the 
previous workers C J West 

The dispersion of carbon disulfide and carbon tetra 
chloride In the infrared A II Tfund J Optical 5<>c 
Am 25, .lol 4(1035) - The following values of n’* were 
detd for various wave lingtlis in an app consislmg of 1 
mirror spectrometers in sines with a hollow prism with 
rocV-salt sides (angle 15*23'24') for the liquids CS, 

0 5S03 u. n” 1 f'2Vo. 0 740, 1 fiOSo, 0 OtO. 1 50S7. 1 32. 

J/ifO-J. J cn, 1 ’i?r.2. 241,12815, 321,1 5754. 3 02. 
l.r>t.r.0, 4 32, 1 5575. 4 f.7. I 5540 . 4 R4, 1 647r.. 6 14. 

1,5341; 6 47, 1 2112, 2 S0.14812, 738, 1 7247, 7 fi2, 

1 flO'.S, 780, lf.84d. Rfir., I(j7n. 874. 12480 . 0 32, 

0 00, 15315. 10 4S, 10277 II (W. 15244 
ecu 0 5883. 1 4rJ)7 . 0 740. 1 4M1. 0 04, 1 4517. 

1 32. 1 4480. 241.1 44(15. 302,1 4434, 5 14. 1 4387. 

5 47, 1 4374 , 5 OQ. I 4.351; fl 11, 1 435(., C 22. I 43rt1. 

2 41,14300, 0 20,1 4330, 2 80,1 4315. 7 20, 1 4205, 

7 42, 1 4274 ; 7 80. 1.42M. 7 0S. 1 4248, 8(W, 14223. 

8 43, 14188; 8 80, 1 4210 , 0 02, 1 4000 . 0 21, 1 40.3C 

Anomalous dispersion occurs in each case at wave lengths 
corresponding to the absorption bands of the compd 
By use of a specially cut cylindrical quartz cell to obtain 
very thin layers, the transmission of pure CSj was meas- 
ured between 1840 and 5421 A A strong absorption 
hand at 1025 and a weak hand at 3232 were found All 
the absorption hands will have to he considered m any 
calcn of dispcntoit. /aner P Austin 

The luminescence of frozen solutions of certain dyes 
Trances O. Wick and Charlotte O Throop J Opitt^ 
Sec Am 25, 328-74(1035) —The intensity of lumines- 
cence of OOCXM M solns of uranine (I), rhodamme B- 
extra (11) and mphthasultam (III) m IliO (1), Me>CO 
(2), I ton (3) and gI)ccro1 (4) at temps from 50* to 
the temp of liquid air were measured with a special app 
and an optical p>-TOmcter with vanous color fillers in the 
eyipircc All solns. In (2), (3) and (4) and III in (!) 
showed liiminescenec at all temps The luminescence of 
11 in (1) ceased at 0* and reappeared m a different color 
with max Inlensit) at — 125*. 1 showed no luminescence 
lirlow 0*. Irozcn solns. of each in (2), (3) and (4) 
showed phosphorescence. The 2 regions of excitation and 
the approx limits of the fluorescence bands were detd for 
each soln Marked changes in the brightness of lummes- 
ccnce-icnip curves oecurred at temps at which the 

phjs conditionofthesoivcnt changes, suchas.nt thef p, 

change to a viscous liquid, and from a viscous liquid to a 
glass. Other points of inflection may correspond to changes 
in states of asspcn. of the solvents Janet E. Austin 
Absorption spectrum of nitrogen peroxide Maunce 
I.ambrey and Jean CorbiJre. Cempt. rend, 201. 1334-5 
I C 25 , 458. — The absorption coefTs , 

S, of AijOi and h.O> have been detd. for XX 3200-4105 

Vithin the limits of observation (22-90*, ond 5 SO^ 
730 mm ) there was no vanation for temp, or pressure 
^ ^ 0 "0 ^0*’ A to a max of 

I 39 for 3400 A. and then fell to 0 53 for 4105 A.; for 

^Ol the nse was from 0 UO for 3200 A. to 0 82 for 3800 A 
■‘>^5 A. The accuracy is about 

.IV C. A. Sdberrad 

First discharge spectrum across nitrogen peroxide. 


1 Won Grillet and Michel Duflieux. Compi. rend. 201, 
I33SM0(Hn5).— The spectrum (3.3,50-10,200 A ) was ob- 
tained by passing a rectified discharge through a very short 
tube through which a rapid current of NOi was passed 
In flddn to spectral O I, N I, tlic 2nd pos. group of Ni 
with traces of the Isl, and the 0 bands of NO, there 
were observed a vibration-rotation band (mil line 5992, 
width 21 4 A , corresponding to a moment of inertia of 
the mol of 17 X 10““), and several bands and lines (10 

* and 0, rtsp , nie.Kiirnhlc ivitfi the .ipp used) of unknown 

ongin C. A Sdberrad 

Absorption spectra of tautomenc selenazoles R. T. 
Hunter Nclure 136, 1030(19.35) — Qual results for the 
shift of the absorption toward shorter wave lengths wnth 
tautomeric change is given R. E. DeRight 

Infrared absorption spectra of halogen denvatlves of 
nuclear hydrocarbons Jean Lecomte Ceripi rend. 
J 201. 1340-2(1935) cf C A 28, 1920' —While for 
halogen substituted aliphatic denvs the vibration C-X 
corresponds to a definite absorption band, approx, the 
same so long as X is the same, with the halogen m the 
nucleus of a nog compd the vibrations and bands depend 
also on the nucleus and position of the halogen Thus for 
the F, Cl, Hr and I dem-s of CiIIi the corresponding bands 
arc at 802, 705, C77 and 059 cm but for the o-denvs of 
toluene at 749, 080, 055and b44, resp , with simitar difTer- 

* ences foe the m and p isomers, and also for other bands and 
those of Xi, X« and Xv denv s The results are confirmed 
hy Raman spectra, hut m some cases modes of vibration 
indicated by one method arc not by the other Similar 
results are obtained with cyclohexane and Citlfi denvs 

C A Silbcrrad 

Infrared spectra of amino acids and polypeptides Trwin 
Ileintz tempi mad. 2D1, 1478-80(1935) — The infrared 
) spectra (X 0 8 S m) are plotted for glyeocoll, d/^alamne, 
d-argminc. {-cystine, cystetnc, { leucine, d-ghttsmic acid, 
df-proUne, tyrosme, i-hisiidine, phenylalanine, 3 pep- 
tones and afbumosc from casein The X of the absorption 
bands agree with those deduced from Mis's formula 
\pK • 21 2 <C. A 29, 2+40*) C A Silberrart 

fnfluesee of jstensoiecuJar forces on the Ranua efleet 
of liquids Wolfgang Buchhcim Pkistk Z. 36,09-1-711 
(1935) —The influence of homogeneous elec fields on 
6 Raman scattering is theoretically evaluated Conclusions' 
Raman lines should broaden with increasing field strength; 
this broadening should be most marked for vibrations 
connected with a 2nd'<irder chango of the dipole moment 
of a mol ; the lines should undergo a shifting of the center 
of gravity by the field smaller than the broadening; 
lines forbidden by mol symmetry may appear. These 
effects should be sufTicicntly large to be observed from 
J fields onsmg in dipole liquids or electrolytes Line broad- 
ening by infrared vibrations is theoretically of the same 
order of magnitude as the electrostatic cfTcci The change 
m the OTder of magnitude of the jntensjty distribution in 
the Raman spectrum on mixing scattering compds with 
others is expected to be n few This conclusion Is 
venfied in expts. with benzene, CCI, and CIICli 

Allen S Smith 

Th* Raman efleet of nltromethanes Lotus Mfdard. 
0 / f*io» piyt 32, 130-41(19.35) —The last sentence of 
the sbstr in C A 29, 5.359* should read “The resp 
structural formulas of C(NO,), ond CH(NO,)i are not 
IwUcved to be 


but 

NO, 

NOr— NO, 

nA, 

written." 


koA' 


NO, 

n— A— NO, 
I 

no, 


Ul^violet spectrograph of large aperture’ Albert 
Ainulf and Bernard Lyot. Cempi. rend. 201, 1480-2 
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(1*>35) — Thf r<«nt of the spectropraph ts the 

replacement of the object pla’ss by a 'phencal mtmir 
wjlh an arrangement (preferably of 2 len«t$) to cofrect 
sphenc^ aberration An tastniment m quaxu on the^ 
hoes, tntb aperture//!, mirror of radius 10 cm , and cor- 
rected for X 2f>00, works well for XX SStXMOOd, and with 
o hr« ’ eipo'ure showed X S022 m the nipht skYspeetnun. 

C A. Silbcnad 

Separation of the tnercnry isotopes by a photochemical 
method K Zuber Ao/iire JJfi, , cf C.A.29, 

M40 — When a mist of Up t-apor and Oj is tnadialed 
with the Hg line 2io“, the Hg is oxidited. prestunablv 
after esatation. according to the scheme Hg* + Oi = 
HgO + O Following a proposal of Mrtirowski (C. A 17, 
^n^). Z irradiated such miits with radiation which 
had passed through a filter transmitting only tbehyperfine- 
structure components capable of eieiting the I'lotopes 
200 and 202 On cxamg the isotopic compns of the re- 
sulting Hg and HgO by his method of absccption of single 
hyperfine-structure components, Z. found samples in 
which the pressure ratio /9«.>K/Piti ii«.>a tn dtSer^ by a 
factor of 4 from that of the starting itiatenal The sepn , 
although not complete, is fatored by the presence of Ni 
C. D West 

Contmuons spectrtun of the night slcy and diffusion of 
hght in space Jean Dufay Ormpt md 201, 1323-1 
(1035), cf C A 29, 5010*— The theory that part of the 
light of the night sky is due to diffusion of starlight be 
particies small compared with the wave length ts dis- 
cussed, and a formula for testing is deduced CAS 

The photochemical decomposition of mtne oxide Paul 
J Flory *^d Hemck L Johnston J. Am Ckem Sc< 
57, 2Ml-Sl(lb35) —Products of the deco m pn are N and 
O The latter is quanutattvely removed be compression 
in the McLeod gage with prMuction of KgN^ which 
liberates KO (t ■ I 5 X lO"* hr,”‘) This rapid remoral 
of O makes pressure measurements more sensitive In 
the pressure range 0 02-7 mm Hg decompn is directly 
proportional to the rate of light absorption and to the 
pressure The absorption obeys Beer's Law (extinction 
eoeff ” 29 X 10“> per mm , per mm of pressure). 
Pnmary dissocn is the 1st step, and the cones of N has 
no effect The use of fUtera indicates the Hg line X 1^ 
which IS absorbed by the (I'.O*) band of the t system as 
the effectire radiation Results with \'anou$ metal 
sparks support this The pnmary process is ptedis«ocn 
occurring m the banded region, which agrees with the 
emission spectrum Secondary processes are ruled out 
The same mechamsm may be appbed to MacDonald’s 
data at higher pressurrs (C A 22, 2112), but predissoeo 
from the d bands is the pnmary step R, B. DeRicht 

Pbotobrommation of tetrachloroethylene and of chloro- 
form. with special reference to the effects of oxygen 
John Willard and Famagton Daniels J.Am.Chfm Sk 
57, 2240-5(1*135) — The rate of photobrommation of 
liquid C|Clt with light of wate length 4560 A is increa se d 
by small amts ofO When I atm of O tsused, tfaepboto- 
brominatioa is almost completely inhibited, probaWy 
because of competing Br-«en«itired oxidation TTie prod- 
ucts of brommation inhibit the reaction The temp, 
eoeff of the reaction is 1 12. the conrn of CtCb ts not 
unportant The dark reaction is slow The quantum 
yidd vanes from 24 to 0 009 mols Br disappearing per 
quantum, with values of 1 to 5 most frequent A mecha- 
nism for this reaction is suggested which involves the 
free radical CtChBr It is assumed that the life period 
of this radical is much shorter at higher temps and that 
the radical is stabihied by O The photobromuiation of 
CHCli does not occur at 25* with light of wave length 
26M A in the absence of O but a reaction occurs m the 
presence cf small amts of O E J Roseaboum 

Reaction between ethylene and chlorine in the presence 
of cMonne acceptors The photocblonnabon of etl^Iene 
T. D Stewart and Bernhardt Weidenbaum J Am 
Chem Spc. S7, 2036-40(1035) —The rate of the initial 
stage of the photochlonnation of CjH, in the gas phase is 
proportional to the light mtensity for a wave length of 
approx 4300 A The quantum yield is probably large 


1 PossWe mechanisms are suggested If II is present, none 

of It reacts in the dark and v cry bttle reacts under illumina- 
tion. In C<H,C1] and CiHii soln. the reaction IS rapid Of 
the O u«rf up in the CiHiClj soln less than 10*~r is in- 
volved in a substitution reaction. In CiHu between 37 
and 73*'^. of the Cl substitutes, and this fraction increases 
with the CtHt/Cl ratio. An explanation for these facts is 
discussed E. J Rosenbaum 

2 The effect of ware length on the iodine sensitired de- 
composition of ethylene iodide m carbon tetnchfende 
solnbons Roscoe G Dickinson and Xelson P. Kies 
J. Am Ckfm Stv 57, 2382-0(1936) —Since the rate of 
decompn is proportionil to !'/•, absorption coeffs. were 
detd and the distnbution of the mtensity m the sola 
was cakd Therelative values of the rate consts were 1 
0 931 0.S67 at wave lengths 4358, 5461 and 5770 + 5790 
A , re«p This differenre is less than that found by Schu- 

3 machcr and Siieger (C A. 25, 3917) and is due to dif- 
ferences tn absorption coeffs The abs. values fee the 
rate consts at Tb C* ra einsteins*'/i X cm */■ X *ec *'/• 
were 0 42, 0.39 and 0.37, tesp Thus, light corresponding 
to contmuiHis absorption of I m the gas phase ts slightly 
more effective than that m the discontmuous 

R B. DeRight 

Photochemical inrestsgatioas II. The photoehemieil 
. decomposition of ethylene iodide in solutions of car^n 
tetracUonde. Robert E DeRight and Edwin O W'lig. 
J. Am Ciem Soc 57. 2411-15(1935): cf C. A. 29. 
7S09* — A mechanism and rate equation involving pnmarr 
dissocn. into CiHiI and at. I is suggested ^ Absorption 
begins at 360 m*i The apparent quannan yield w« 0 76 
for the Hg lines at 503 and 313 in*i This includes the 
pboiochem and subsequent thermal reoettens The s ate 
reaches a definite max after a certain amt. of decompn 
5 Increased tnitiai eonens of CiILIi inerease the rate 
slightly, ethylene has no effect and I decreases the rate 
The results substantiate the theory 9^ Franck and 
Rabwiowitsch (C A 28. 226''*) for reactions in sola. 

R. B. DeRigbt 

Spectnun, fluorescence and photoehesneal decomposi- 
tion of acraldehyde H.W .Thompson end J.W.Linnett. 
J Chfm .Joe. 1935. U52-9 —Two regions of absorption 
for aCHddehyde in the range 2000-7000 A. were fowd 
{«) from a^ut 3800 to about ff'W A and {)) front -oW 
A to shorter wave lengths A rTelimmary analysis of the 
band system tor (a) has been made An attempt to excite 
fluorescence by irradiation with light corresponding to 
this region of absorption was unsuccessful The quanttim 
efficiencies of the photochem. decompn and polymerire- 
tion have been studied with light of 3665 and 3135 A. 
Theeffiocnciesof both reactions rise with increasing "“Ve 
7 length; for the decompn it i« of the order of 10 at 
3065 A and 0 15 at 3135, for the polymenzation, 0.39 at 
36G5 A. and 2 3 al 3135 The data are disciis.sed. 

William E. Vaughan 

Pnmary photochemical reactions VU Photochemical 
decomposition of tsovaleraldehyde and dipropyl ketone 
C. H. Bamford and R C W Nomsh. J. them S«. 

1935. 15(U-n.cf C A 29, 6022’.— The decompn of ISO- 
• valei^dehyde and Pr,CO by Hg-vapor irradiatioo follo«^ 
N 'sprexious findingsonMeEtCO (C A 28,5758’) The 

proportioas of the 2 types of chance in isovaleraldehyde 
are* type 1 forming COandisobutane. 47^; tvpe2form- 
tngpropylene and CHi(H10, 53*^ With Pr-CO the pro- 
portions are type 1 forming CO and hexane 37*'^; type- 
foemuig C,H, and MePrCO, 63^ Elliott J Roberts 

Photochemical decomposition of mtrophenols J^ 
Mtdnar Ompl rend 201. 1482-4(1935); cf C. A.W, 
9 5725* — An alL sejn of pime acid (pa greater than 13) 
exposed to light develops a red-brown tint, slowly m 
diffused light, rapidly in sunlight and still more rapioiv 
close to a Hg lamp, followed in the last case by a violet 
tint and then decoloration Chem analysis 
formation c4 picramic and isopurpunc acids, llK^. 
NHi and HCN 2,5-DimtTorhenol behaves siinUsrlT. 
alL solns of other rutro- and dmitro-phenols darken m 
etto with formation of an ammo group There ts no cri- 
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deuce that the photolysis is selective as regards X. 

C. A Silborad 

Fluorescence of some pure substances (alcohols), 
fetienne Canals, Pierre Peyrot and Roger Noel. Compt 
und. 201, 1488-9(1935); cf. C. A 29. 6144* —The 
depolarization factor, 100 p, and the value of + *) 

were detd for several ales The factors of the Donnal senes 
C 1-1) are 6 0, 6 7, 6 9 and 8 6, resp . of the iso senes 
(C 3-5), 5 0, 6 6 and 8 0. and of PhCHjOH 56 8 All 
are slightly fluorescent, 2//{J + •) for the aliphatic alco- 
hols bong 0 03-0 06, and for PhCHjOH 0 18 

C A Silherrad 

Detenninaboa of ionization by ultraviolet spectro- 
photometry, its validity and its application to the measure- 
ment of the steength of very wei^ bases Leo A Flesser, 
Louis P Hammett and Andrew Dingwall J Am Chtm 
Soc 57, 2103 15(1935) — The ionization consts of weak 
org. electrolytes were detd from mtensity changes in tbe 
ultraviolet absorption spectra m going from the acid to 
the basic forms of these electrolytes The method was 
tested with dll aq solns of BzOH, 2,4-^mitropheaol and 
aniline and was found satisfactory A method for consider- 
ing the medium effect with very weak electroljrtes is pre- 
sented The effect on mdieators of a change of medium is 
discussed The base strengths of acetophenone, BzOH, 
anthraquinone and phenylacetie acid were detd The 
method is not suitable for p-nitrobenzoie acid 

E J Rosenbaum 

Photochemical reactions connected with the quenching 
of fluorescence of dyestuffs by ferrous ions m solution 
Joseph Weiss A’alwe 136. 794^6(1935), cf C A 29. 
3901* — The photochem oxidation of ferrous ion in soln 
conlg. HiSOi in the absence o! O takes place in uluaviolei 
light vnth evolution of H, or m visible light if certam dye 
mots, are present, with r^uction of the latter to the leuco 
form. The meebamsm of these reactions is discussed and 
implications m connection with fuel probtmi are pointed 
out C D West 

Phosphorescence and heterogeneities In crystals 
Maurice Cune. Compt rtnd. 201, 1352-3(1933) — 
Phosphorescence is assoed with tbe presence of impurities, 
which produce abnormal levels of heterogeneity (and besce 
of energy) m their neighborhood The electron responsi- 
ble (or the phosphorescence is dnten by light to the level 
of appropnate energy and on its return th'^efrom produces 
the phosphorescence. This theory makes more definite 
C.’s view attributing phosphorescence of long duration 


1 (Lenard’s d band) to collisions of the 2nd order. (Cf. 
C. A. 26, 3993, Tomaschet, C. A. 23. 5109 ) 

C. A. ^berrad 

Chemical action caused by neutrons and gamma rays 
and the effects of these agents on colloids F. L. Hopwood 
and J T. PhiUips. Nature 136. 1026(1935).— The 
effect of y-rays on chem. reactions is enhanced by neutrons. 
The stability of neg colloids was mcreased and of pos 
- colloids decreased by a source of neutrons The effect of 
pure y-rays was similar but only half as effective despite 
the lirt that the sources produced 10* quanta of y-rays 
per neutron Anomalous results are obtained m the pres- 
ence of foreign electrolytes R E. DeRight 

Heterogeneous reaction kmetics Effect of light ex- 
posure on the kmetics of thermal decomposition of silver 
oxalate Arthur F Benton and Geo L Cunningham. 
J Am Chem Sec 57, 2227-34(1935) —The rate of the 
3 thermal decompn of AgiCtOi was studied by measuring 
the amt of COi formed The rate at 100° is not greatly 
affected by drying or the presence of COi or free Ag but 
IS greatly increased by previous eicposure to light of wave 
length less than 520 tap Contact with O during exposure 
retards the intial decompn rate The effect of exposure 
to light IS less at higher decompn. temps A quant, theory 
IS developed which is m fait agreement with the data. 
Light of wave length 370 m» produces about 0 1 mol. of 
COt per quantum absorbed The activation energy of 
nucleation is about 64 kg <al while that for the growth of 
the nuclei is 6 5 kg -cal E J Rosenbaum 

Relations between electrochemical constants, infrared 
spectra and reactivities Fred Vies Compt rend. 201, 
1475-7(1935). cf C A 29, 7798* —The atom or group 
responsible lor the absorption band giving tbe relation 
)^k B 21 2 IS identified in several cases, thus m Fh« 
COOH It IS the CO group, mPbNHi.N"' In antbrsnilic 
aod tbe aad function pk» 4 95 and the basic pKi ~ 
2 10, correspond tok « 4.28 and 10 1 it, resp , while other 
values correspond to CO at 4.3 and at 10 0 n. Other 
examples are drawn from the values of 2lJ2/pR (~X) 
for the half decompn of urea by urease (indicating the 
presence of N”' and N'^ and so supportmg Werper’s 
cyclic formula), and sucrose by saccharase (mdicstmg 
attack of the aldehyde group). C. A. Silberrad 

Perturbation theory. I Perturbation caicn. m the 
Thomas.Pemi theory without exchange (Gombis) 2. 
Raman effect and org. chemistry (Gredy) 10. 
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Progress in design and appheabon of electnc furnaces 
H. Knight. Melallurgia 13, 53-6(1935) — Melting and 
heat-treating furnaces recently installed in England are 
described J. L Gregg 

The power factor in spark-type high-frequency induction 
furnaces. _R. Dufour. Recherches et mrenliom 16, 
457-79(1933) —The elec. cbaractensUcs are mvestigated 
and discussed. Leopold Pessel 

Nitrogen in electric steel. N. Chuiko Domez 1935, 
No 8, 27-39 — Absorption of N in steel was studied in 
connection with a no. of dec. steel furnaces The atm 
m the furnaces was found to contain a max of 0 436% 
by vol of oxides of N. Depending on length of melting 
operation a max of 0 03-0 04% N was found The rate 
of N absorption mcreased during the carburization period, 
and also wiih increase in voltage. The type of elec arc, 
whether stationary or rotating, had no effect on the rale of 
absorption of N. S L Madorsl^ 

The preparabon of artificial graphite electrodes N P. 
Bozhko J. Chem. Ind. (Moscow) 12. 1161-7(1935) — 
\anous kinds of coke and anthracite were ground, mised 
with pitch, shaped into electrodes and grapbiuzed 
Flecirodes of lowest dec resistance were obtamed by 
heating them to 500° in 4 brs , then to 1200° in 3 5 hrs 
andkeepmgthematl2CIQ°for3hrs. The temp, was then 


finally raised very slowly to 2300-24(X)°. The greatest 
changes occurred at 1200* and at 2000-2300°. The 
resistance and ash content of the dectrodes were greatly 
reduced by this treatment Anthracite gave the best 
electrodes, although some kinds were better than others. 
When anthracite mixts were used, the properties of the 
resulting dectrodes were the sum of the properties of the 
3 individi^ components Fine-ground materials gave 
better results than coarser ones A high ash content in 
the electrodes had a harmful effect Repeated graphitiza- 
tion was of no value. H. M. Leicester 

Metallizabon of electrodes for electric furnaces. G 
F Morenko Domes 1935, No 8, 30-45; cf. C. A. 29, 
4267* — Graphite dectrodes coated with Cu and A1 were 
compared with non-coated electrodes m actual operation 
of smdting steel m an elec furnace. Cu stood up better 
® than A1 under these conditions, but neither of these was 
as good as Fe or steel coatings. S L. Madorsky 

Electrolybe cell for aluminum produebon Evaluation 
of Its design A new automabc closed cell. Ferrand 
Preeit-eerb. sianeet soc tng cinls France 1935, No. 6, 
13(>-8(Man;h 22) ; Chimie 6* tndustrte 34, 848 — To avoid 
bavuig to open the cell at frequent mtervals, it is necessary 
to* (1) regulate the anode feed automatically in order 
to distribute the c.d. evenly, (2) feed the Al,Oi under the 
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roof continuously and um/onnly, (3) pre>eat anodocffcct 1 For eiample Ni eulcclic m. 990* and Fe-B eutectic m 
B> o'scillationof theanodes a slow siirrinj of the cryolite 1174*. The compn. of the alloys or bondes so produced 

bath IS produced and this, with the continuous feed of depends, within certain limits, on the temp, and duration 

AI:Oi, presents the an^e ellect The new cell shows a of electrolysis. J.D.Gat 

reduction of 12500 kw -hr per ton Al A P -C. Decomposition of banum sulfite by chlonne A. Yi 

The manufacture, properties and uses of refined alumt- Zsoruikin Chtmte & tndnslrte 34, 7bO-l(1935} — Expis 

num R Gadeau Chtmte & tnduilrte 34, 1021-0 were earned out on the treatment of finely pulvenred 

(1035) — Though Hoopes succeeded (cl. Frary, C. A. W, DaSOi by Cit tn a furnace heated electrically to 850-1050* 
1065) in produemg refined Al of 99 9% punty by a process The proportion of DaSOi converted into BaCIi inoeases. 

demed from that of A G Betts (Fr pat 3l>4,^l, * under the conditions of the expts , with temp , wiib the 

March 23, 1906) and even attained a punty of 99 velocity of the Clj current and with the fineness of Ba^i 

com application of the process has so far been found im- gnnding The unreacted Cb may be reintroduced into the 

possible The Cie de Produita Chimiques &. Eleetro- cycle. The presence of NaCl increases the yield of BaCI> 
m^tallurgiques d Alais, Froges et Camargue has modified the presence of SiOi or silicates decrea.scs it By combmmg 

iheprocess It is producing regularly Al of 99 99% punty addn of 5% >faCl and reutilisation of the uureacied Cl, 

and even 99 09Sb% The anode consists of a Cu-Al a yield up to 023% DaCli can be obtained. A consider- 

aUo 3 ronig about 33% Cu, the bottom of the cell is of able amt. of decompn can be obtained with dJd Cl, 

C and the walls are lined with ordinary MgO brKks 3 evro 1 part Cl dild with 6 5 parts of air will give a satis- 

(contg b 0 % MgO, besides FeiOi and SiOj) ; the electro- factory yield of BaClt The process seems capable of 

lyte consists of AlFi 23, NaF 17 and BaCIi 60% Clec- com application. A. Papineau-Couiure 

trolysis IS earned out at about 750*, at 6 v. and 10,000 The behatnof of oiygen electrodes in Hllcah carbonate 
amp (or c d of 40 amp /sq dm), anodic current melts Emil Baur and Roland Brunner. Z Eietirochtm 

cfficiencj , 100%, cathodiccurTente£Rcicncy,97% There 41, 794-0(1935).— An electrode consisting of a thenno- 

is some volatilization of Al as AlCIi, so that the compn. clement and tu^ of Pjrthagoras matenal (Al sdicite) 

of the lluonde portion of the bath approaches Alls- with a ball of 231 g fine Pt wire at its lower end was placed 

3NaF When this eoinpn is reached, the refined Al may in a graphite crucible filled with a mist, of KiCQi, XaiCOi, 

contain up to 3% Ba Accordingly it is then necessary 4 KaCl and ^raz. ^^ilen the electrode is fed with Oi at 

to add a little A1F| or NaF to the bath, when the Da m 500-000*. the voltage is msufficient and strong polanza- 

the refined Al passes back into the electrolyic and the ttonocctirs.bkesnsewiihballsofAgwire.of silvered Cuor 

phenomenon does not rceur Highly refined At is appreci- steel wool. But if a mist of Ot or of air with COi is used, 

abl} softer than ordinar> Al, the difference between the the corrent'poiential curves immediately show the is- 

coods of the cold-hardened and annealed metal decreases fluence The reason for the improvement of the electrode 

as the degree of punty increases, highly refined Al with the addn of COi is that oxides (Hs-0) form on the 

(99 90%) exhibits an exceptionally bigb rc.<istatice to the cathode wbicb iccnist tbe electrode COi must dissolve 

action of acids Possible applications are briefly outlined . these M Mehlabon 

AlsoinRer met 32,503-8(1935) A P.-C. I^lamation of electrodes during the depesibon of 

Direct electrolybe nanufactnre of alutmauffl-sucetiuffl raeult from solubOBS of complex cyanides 0 A 

alloys I-tV Ichitaro Naman and Tashio Ishino J. Esm and A Matansev. Z. phystk. Ckem. A174, 384-04 

See Chtm Itid , Jepan 38, Suppl binding 5S3-91 (1935) —Analysis of data by S CLmtone (cf. C A 24, 

(1935) — ThcdirectelcctrolyticproductiociofAl Mgalfoys 4200) shows that the coocct polansattoa conditiooed by 

by deposition of Mg on Al cathodes was investigated. The accumulation of CM on the cathode in most cases indicates 

effects of NaCl or KCl addn to the hfgClt electrolyte a eebtioo between polamation and current d which is 

were the same, both lowering the temp at which elcciroly- analogoustotheequationforHovervoliage. Thispcrmita 

SIS could be earned out. The results were not affected 6 tbe aseumpiKm of ebem polarization m the sepn of Hg 

by change in c d. and temp of bath above €C0*. An from c>anide solus , which polarization is conditioned by 

almost const current efEcieney of 94% was obtained the overvoltage through retarded discharge m tbe sense of 
With MgCI> only, as electrolyte, the iKSt results were Veter's theory (C. A. 28, 416*) The data on the dc- 

obtained and tbe mean current efficiency was 95%, the position of Ag and Cd give no consistent indications In 

only disadvantage being that electrolysis had to be per- Cu-plaiing no chem poUnzaiioa appears, but a dcpolm- 

forraed at temps about TOO*. The alloys produced cor- zatioo is suspected R 11 Baechlcr 

roded in the air more readily if made m the KCl or Bectrodeposition of zinc and cadmium on alusmiiim 
NaCl-dild bath, if MgCli alone was used, the alloys and aluminum alloys B K. Braund and H Sulton 
were very resistant However, the most suitable electro- 7 yVans Faraday Soe 31, 1595-1011(1935) — The effect of 
lyte for practical operation was MgCIj 5-10% NaCl. plating Al and Al alloys with Zn and Cd as a protection 
temp ot electrolysis, about 670*. The tune of electrolysis against corrosion under marine conditions was studied 

did not affect the current effincncy very imicb The None of the previous plating melhodi was found saus- 

compn of the final alloy s cstd from the wt increase of factory. The most promising cleaning method was found 

the cathode agreed with the analytical results Fe and to be anodic cleaning in 10% NIEOH soln , but electro- 

Si are possible impurities Metallographicexamns. showed deposits were usually satisfactory only on part of the 

that the product alloys were of quite uniform compn articfe In a bath prepd by dissolving Zn m 7% 
and compact structure Karl Kammermeyer ^ some Al was dissolved and a coating of Zn deposit^ which 

Eleetrolytie production of boron and Its alloys J L acted as a good undercoating for electrolytic Zn deposition 

Andneux Rh met 32, 487-93(1936) — In the electro- la some eases the zmeate bath gave dark noncoherent 

lytic production of B, a graphite crucible was osed as deposits Addn of a small amt of NaiSnOj to the bath 

anode and a water<ooied Fe rod as cathode The fused unproved the results Surfaces of Al-nch casting alloy* 

bath was composed of BOi to which srere added oxides can be prepd and plated easily by this method, but 4i 

and fluorides of metals (preferably hlg) which are able lo and duralumm sheets require more care. Lower Pn 
reduce B Tbe bath is electrolyzed at 1100* Mgeoncen- ZnSO, baths was possible when the Al was prepd in this 

trates around the cathode and reacts with the bath. Mg sray than with sand blasted material ZnCli baths arc 

boratesmoTebasicandlcssfusiblethanthebathaodnietallic 9 alsosatisfacloryatpRf 0 Gas pilling was rarer than with 
B are formed and deposit on the cathode The deposit is the Zn^i bath, and the deposits were superior to those 
subsequently with HCl. and a metal contg about obtained with cyanide baths If Pb occurred even m rotall 

85% B IS ohtamcoS, Ltecirolyzing borates is the presence amts in the HNOi used for cleaning, all Zn and Cd de 
of Ca, Ba, Sr, Ce ano Mg halides results mthe production posits were bbstered and poorly adherent Current 
of corresponding borides Many alloys may be prepd distribution in the ZnSO. bath was studied 
hy using cathodes made of the metal in question The C E P. Jeffrey* 

baib IS heated to a Icmp at which the cathodes are still Electrodeposition of nickel from nickel ehlonde solu 
solid but at which the culcclics with n inch and run down tions N. 1 cdol’cv and R kiniuUki! Z caerg ol/ff'" 
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nciflity of the electrolyte lies from />n <1 S to A 2 The 
Ki conen. of the electrolyte must not ftll below \V t ! 
1.; otherwise the cathotlc ppt is tlamoreil The temp 
optimum js betv.cen 70* ftnd Stl* At t/J*,pn <• 50. it™ 
for a eonen of 40 z Ni/1 the energy consumption at a ^ 
c <1 of 1 5 amp /sq dm la about 2 0 Lw hrs , With c ft 
of 4 5 amp /stj dm the consumption rises to 3 5 bw 
Working of Ki ores by chorination and subsequeni «<*• 
irolysis of the chloride is tsortliwhile UTien ore* at* 
worked which contain rare metals as will as Ni. the rt 
group metals mil be obtained M M 

The eSect of oxidizing agents on nickel deposition >■ 
Chromic acid A W Hothersall and U A I Ilamn'ond 
Trans. Faraday Soe 31, 1574 SJdOll). ef C A 29. 
iftl"’.— I’revious iti\estigaliot\s (sf C <1 M. 
on the effect of IfsCrO, on the calhorlc eflicicney i« Ni 
deposition and on the appearance of the deposit haxe been 
iTlended to explain the rt suits and to compare ihtm with 
the action of lIjOi and NuNOili The lliCr04 sceiw* t® 
have a two (old function (,1) with low conen » mitu*! dc* 
polarization results in ppin of liasic Ni compih comc 
Cr at the cathode, the Ni ion conen being thereby dt* 
pletcd Il-ion discharge and reduced calhosle efliciency 
ore thus favored, (2) with higher conen. HiCrO, Inifcaci* 
chemically with the cathoile metal lomiing a sclec<iv«ly 
permeable film on its surface. Ni deposition is ei*”*^* 
fjuently completely inhibited With inittmediate soocn* 
both of these effects may occur stmuliancously Cotitwry 
to results with Ki nitrate and ll|0,. the effects proslnced 
by lljCtOiCttnonly lieeormeeled indirectly nnd tonstnoUcr 
degree with depoUrizniion of H M McMahon 

ElecUU cunentt flowing over rusting iron U If 
Etans. /talure 135, 7P2 .IllOl.'i) —Currents flowing ^<r 
a flat I'c surface coNcred liy Alter paper wet with NallCOi 
soln. are measured by a inicrcninmcter, contact with the 
filler paper being made through nonpohrizing elcetrotles 
of superficially oxidized Cu A frssh scratch ruled on a 
clean soil Fe surface rusts mteiisitely under these <ondi* 
lions The scratch and the surface for 2 mm on either 


The oxidation potential of the system potassium !eno- 
cyanlde/potaislum ferricyanide at various ionic strengths 
I M ICoUhofT and Wm J. Totnsicek J I'h)s, Clem. 
30, 0tr*-5-t(UI.'15) —The nontial poteninl of the K«1 c- 
(CN)./K,re(CN)i elcctroih is (Kl.K.O v at 2.')* and not 

* 0 41 V as generally necepfed The change of the potential 

in a very dll soln with increasing ionic strength is greater 
than ealed on the basis of the simple IXbyc-Hflcktl 
expression liteoiisc of incomplete ilissocn of alkali and 
alk earth ferroeyanides Whik the anion effect for the 
same valence types of sails upon the potential is the same 
at the same tome strength, the effect of cations decreases 
in the order Cs, Itb, K — NH„ Na — Li for nlknli ions 

J aiul Is of aliotit the same order for alk earth ions, the 

latter having much griatir t ffeii than the uniialcnt cations 
ispccially at smaller lonie strengths A P. Itcillich 
New method of preparing perfectly polished metallic 
turfacea I’lcrre A Jaeiiuei Comf’t rend 201, 147.'5-.'> 
tlf>331, ei C A 20, r»74‘'i — The proctsshasbetnsbgMly 
moihfied The area of the rnlhivlc plate should be 
slightly greater than the area to be polisbed (ono<lc). 
Tbcsoln contains not less than 4(X)g /I HiI’O, or iM’ifb, 

* (Hl'Oj is useless), and temp is 1.5 The nirrent re* 

qmred depends on the conen of the soln and position of 

the anoile W'ltli 6.10 g /I lljPO, and nnoile tertical lO 
amp /sty dm was rcimirril. while with anode horizontal 
•I suffic^ in about 15 min The p d should be such as 
does not Quite cause btiliblcs to form on the anode 

C A Sdlierrad 

Tha oxtdaUan of cobalt amalgam t P Dwyer and 

t J \V }fogarth J J’roe Key, See A' S Wales 69, 
IO.V10(repnnt)(lP3.’>) —By clecirolyrmg Ct^Ot and 
Coi(SO«)i sotns with a pure Ilg cathode I) and II 
prepil Co*Hg. which is a bmtle, cryst., magnetic solid 
dccompg. without melting It is stable tn vacuiiin, dry 
air, Ht, Ni, COj and under acids and in water free from 
air. On exposure to air It decomposes with the sepn of a 
black powder Co,0 Tins oxide decomposes Into Co and 
CoO in the ratio .1 I The CoO, because of its fine state 


side of it arc found to be an anexlic area, white area-* fur* 6 of division, is a powerful reducing agent and on ireatmem 


iher removed from the xcratch, which do not rust, arc 
cailioilie. This confirms current ideas on the etccirofhcm 
mechanism of corrosion C D W*cst 

Hydrogen peroxide theoir of eleeuolybc oxldatioA and 
the inffueBCa of the electrode surface on anodic proccasc* 
h Glisstone nml A. Iliskling Trans Faraday Sof 51, 
lOSO-fitUlMrO, cf C A 20, 17JI’ —Anodic overvoltage* 
were detd. at smooth Pt, platinized I't, uatreateil and 
Heated in vatiou* way*, Au, Mn, PbO,, arc gss C and 
Ni elcclfOiles. The results show that overvoltages c*nnot 
1)0 correhted in any simple manner with the efncicncics 
tn the oxidation of acetate, thiosulfate and sulfiic Ions 
It is believed that the rale-dcig step Is 011“ •• Oil + t 
(eketrexfe) and IIiOj is formed by union of the Oil radicals 
The conclusions of Walker and Weiss (cf C A- 29. 
7R22‘) arc rrUicucd No one mechanism Is likely (♦* ac- 
count for the various types of anodic oxkhlions 

_ , c i:. I' Jeflrcjv 

The electrolytic preparation of deuterium from heavy 
•iter 1 olkc N'orlmg rhystk. Z. 36, 711-13(1035) — 
The Bpp drscTificd permits the prepn. of high^mrlly P 
from small Quiniilksof I)jO under conditions excluding ex- 
change reactions. It is chesp, rcQuins Imie attention, 
and ptCKliices a yield of D but a few % tinder the thco- 
■’ I nriehmcnt m the last fraction is Btlaineil »f the 


fs r\ . . .. . — .. .. ...» i.iv ......u* S'. K. VS'.OI'SI. K,s'uuir» ii, site piaiic 111 

11)0 IS not ini)^ A \ .shviH-delecirnlyiicrellhuseil With 9 the llg and the changes of the angles »iih pnhruation 


with NH, salts gives a pyrophoric form of Co 

K. U. Sshicrr 

The nature of the ozldation at a graphite anode and 
comparative electrolysis of d-tartaric and mwtartaric acid 
In a aolubon of aodium hydroxide. V. Sihvontn ami 
M. Pylklfincn. Snemen tkfmislilfkli 8D, 37-9(101j)(m 
Cennan) —One hundred ec of 0 fi .if Na tartrate nnd 
3 A' NaOII soln was electrolyzed tnth Pt, Ni, Pc nnd C 
anodes and various c. ds Analyses were made for Ot, 
glyoxylic acid, formic acid ond C0| The results for the 
dextro- and eierotnrtaric acids were very similar. Oxida- 
tions at the graphite and Ni anodes were much nlikc 
contrary to expectation L K. Jukkola 

Electrolytic reduction potential of organic compounds, 
mil The mechanism of the electrolytic reduction. 
Isamu TbcIu 7. clgr CAem See. 7ap,i«. U, "dl-td 
{1M5); cf C A 28, 4(>S,'»* —The deformation of a siinll 
drop of difficultly sol. org. compd. such ns nitrobenzene, 
camphor oil nnd CCk on n Ifg cathode of small dimension 
was observed pholographically. The drop* gtadunlly 
Ratten on the catlioilc surface hecnusc ot poliriralion 
hut lend to restore to their original drop nhape on further 
polarization This phenomenon agreed with the clectro- 
rapilUry phenomenon ol pnUnzod llg The contact 
angles of the various org. compd. globules to the plane of 


.1 elrctrcles The third electrode, on the O side, I* to 
rnaintain const. prrsMire on Ijoth sides by nn auxiliary 
rleeirolysis which oeairs when the level vanes from • pre- 
. , . Allen S .smith 

tfncieflcy cf separatiott of hydrogen and deuterium hy 
T h. O-kbe hee. J'ky,. See. (London) 
47, 10iJV-,(ifi3S) — After correcting lot lo^es d“c to 
evapn ami spraying, the eflicicney («) n sJiowtt to in- 


differ one from the other Ixcause of diffirrnt propcrtie 
of thecompds. ond their action on Ilg. The contact oiigK 
of the camphor oil dropkt was the largest. The nurnbeii- 
zenc droplet was flatter in NaOlI soln. than in HCI soln 
Tlie mcehanlsm* of the reduction of nltrolKtuem. and of 
camphor ore diwisscd. Y. Kihara 

Electrolytic conduction of a solid Insulator at high 
volUges-formation of the anodic oxide film on aluminum 
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C J W Vemey PAywo 2, 105^-63(1035) -Thestnic- 1 
ture of y’-AIiO> formed at the anode by eleetrolylic action 
at room temp is a solid sobi of A1 ■*'*■*' m a face-centered 
cubic latuce of O atoms The Al**'*' atoms arc distnb* 
uted mterstuially among the O atoms with the restric- 
tion that ~0% of the cations have a coordination no of 
C nhile 30% have one of 4 The 7'-Al Oi is formed by the 
deposition of O atoms at the anode surface with b'shcst 
symmetry packing At high field strengths Al'*'** atoms 
are liberated from the metal and drawn mto the O lattice ® 
Thus the O lattice is built up from the outside and the 
7'-AhOj lattice is built up from the metallic side The 
building up process stops nhen the Al*** atoms no 
longer have sufficient mobility or energy to cross the 
bamer set up by the O atoms Tlie current through such 
films may be expressed as r = a where a “ (0 24riHy 
o*v»t)« and ^ = 3ii«/8i7' Ilerev^isthemin poten- 
tial bamer, t the time of vibration, a the lattice parameter 3 
and F the field strength in v The order of magnitude of 
a and is checked with values previously published 
H.A Smith 

Spectroscopic observation of recurrent phenomena in 
discharge tubes R H Sloanc and C M isUnois Prot 
Phys See (London) 47, 101fh-2S(1935) — Methods are 
given for the synchronous and for the direct photography 
of irregular moving striations Pure A shows no appreci- 
able recombination in the dark phase A-IIg muts * 
show excitation of only the Hg lines in the dark phase 
S Bradford Stone 

Shduig contacts — electrical characteristics R M 
Baker. EliC Eng SS, 94-100(1530) — Erpts with oti- 
dired and oxide free materials indicate that the elee. char- 
aeteriatics of the ordinary sliding contact are dependent 
upon the oxide film on the surface nng Exptl results 
are shown and an explanation ts made of the breakdown . 
of the oxide film by the increase of current through the ^ 
contact Tests to det the effects of liquid films on the 
contact voltage drop and the vanatton of thermal voltage 
m a sliding contact are discussed \V. H Boynton 

Advances in the ehenustry of the manufietnre of dry 
hattenea C. Drotschinann C^m -Zlt S9, ^1-4 
(1935) C H 

Relative temperaturea and pressures of gases m an 
electne arc G Righini Phyuta 2, 5$5-90(l<^5) — o 
The temps and pressures of different parts of a C arc were 
deed by the intensity 0/ the CN bands The (0,0) and 
(1,1) bands of the Violet group ‘T-’I were used, the arc 
Was formed between cored C electrodes, 9 mm diatn , 5 
enm apart (anode above), 5 amp The pressures of C 
were calcd from CN. The temps vaned from 3800* to 
4800* ahs B J. C. van der Hoeven 


Maniif and applications of big and Mg alloys (Dever- 7 
eux) 9 Examn of electrodeposited Ni coatings by x-ruy 
diffraction (Wood) 2 IndusCnal heating app (elec | 
(Can pat 351,059) 21. Fe alloys [tor elec beating re- 
sistance) (Bnt. pat 434,849) 9 


Storage battery Edgar W. Allen U S 2,027,262, 
Jan. 7. Structural features. 

Storage battery Edward W Smith (to Electnc Stor- „ 
age Battery Co). U S 2,027,310, Jan 7. Structural " 
features 

Vent plug for storage battenes, efc Joseph L Wood- 
bndge (to Elec Storage Battery Co ) US 2,028.113, 
Jan 14 Various details. 

Battery terminals of hard and soft metals Thomas H 
McGrath U S 2,027,646, Jan 14 Structural details 

Lids for electnc battenes The Ever Ready Co. (Great 
Bntain) Ltd and Edward Noel Rowbotham Brit 9 
435,235, Sept. 17, 1935 

Condensers Forxellanfabnk Kahla Bnt 436,056, 
Oct 3, 1935 In arrangements for obtaining ronden’ieis 
of const capacity or circmts with const, characteristics 
with variations of temp , having condensers with pos and 
ceg temp -capacity characteristics assembled together, 
the elements with neg. characteristics are constructed with 
a dielectric of a smtered ceramic material contg TtOi. 


Condensers. Francis C. Stephan, Fredencfc L G 
Bettridgc and The Telegraph Condenser Co Ltd Bnt. 
436,195, Oct 7, 1935 Tubular condensers are made by 
applying directly to the glass or ceramic dielectncalayer of 
adherent graphite and electroplating a metal onto the 
graphite 2a5Yr 

Hectrodepositioa of metals of the platmum group 
Alan R Pow ell and Emyr C. Davies (to Johnson Mstthey 
& Co Ltd) US 2,027,353, Jan 7. A platmg bath for 
deposition of metals such" as Pt, Pd or Rh comprises a 
soln of a sol double Na nitnte of the metal rendered 
shghtly BCid by the addn of a small proportion of an morg 
acid such as ILSO, or HiPO<. the anion of which is neither 
oxidized at the anode nor reduced at the cathode dunng 
plating 

Electiodeposition of nickel, etc Louis Weisberg and 
Wot D Stoddard, Jr (to Weisberg &. Greenwald, Inc ) 
U S 2,026,718, Jan 7. A soln contg. Ni sulfate or 
chlondc IS electrolyzed in the presence also of an KK« 
salt such as the sulfate, a formate such as that of Ni or 
Na and formaldehyde, which atw may be used with a Co 
salt. 

Apparatus for efectrodepositson of precious metals on 
metal bands Albert Oberbauser. Fr. 783,417, Oct 10, 
1935 

BJertToplsliog aluminum nod its alloys with othermetils 
such as nickel, iron, chromium, etc Oscar Bombauser 
(to Sociiti d'electrocbimie, d'^Iectromftallurgie des 
acitnes ilectriqurs d'Ugine) U S 2,028,312, Jan 21 
The article to be plated is prelumnanly heated to above 
100*, plunged into a coned bath of baste A1 chlondc 
brought to the same temp and then withdrawn from the 
bath when a violent reaction with attack of the metal u 
produced, this preliminary treatment serves to produce a 
film of A1 hydride which facilitates plating 
Removing iron from chromium electrolytes. Siemens & 
Ilalske A -G (Johannes Fischer, mvenior). Oer 619,* 
883. Get. 9. 1935 (Cl 48o 6 CM). Pe is removed from 
Cf eleclrolytw by addn of compds of metals with ■ 
tower potential than Fe in solid powd forts To produce 
a readily filtered sludge, carbonates of alk. earth or alkali 
metals, m amts sufficiest to ppt completely the SOi tons 
present, are added Thus, a Cr bath eontg 31 4% CrjOi 
and 1 7% Fe is given an addn of powd MgCOi to ppt 
the Fe as Fe(OH), The Fe{OH)i w then filtered off 
Cf C. A 29. 6028*. 

Producing oxide coatmgs on aluminum and its alloys 
Siemens & Halske A -G (Nikolai Budiloff, inventor) 
Ccr 622,480, Nov 29, 1935 (U 4S«. 16) Addn to 
607.012(C,A 29,1766*) The metal or alloy is subjected 
to anodic oxidation m a CrO> soln to which a low const 
voltage, e g , 20 v , is appli^ at a temp of at least 60 
The coatings so obtained are absorbent and are particularly 
suitable for use in the photographic marking or ornamenting 
Procerr described in Ger 607,012 Cf C *4 29, 2460* 
Electrolytic production of oxide coatmgs on alumin^ 
and its aBoys Aluminum Colors Inc Ger 622,451, 
Nov 28. 1935 (Cl 48a 16). Addn to 600,387 (C A 
28, 6375’) The process is effected at atm temp and an 
initial voltage of 6-12 in H^SO, of 20-35% conen by wt 
Electrolytic metallization John Kronsbem and Charles 
P Neale Fr 787,992, Oct 2, 1935. Means for support- 
ing the articles treated is described 

Electrolytic decomposition apparatus operated under 
pressure Ludwig &liinner. Ger. 622,121, Nov 25. 
1935 (a 12i 13) X u 

Apparatus for electncally heatisg metal blanks John 
R BUkeslee (to Ajax Mfg Co ) US 2,027,416, Jan 
I4 Various structural, mech and operative details 
Carbon black John J Jakosky (to ElectrobUcks, 
Inc) U S 2,027,732, Jan 14 An electrode is specified 
for use in the electrothermal dissocn of org liquids to 
form C black that is easily dispersed in a rubber mixt by 
an ordinary rubber milling procedure 

Electrolytic furnaces Louis Ferrand. Bnt. 434,wl, 
Aug 23, 1935 The electrodes have their major axes 
* ■ ' ' are so mounted as to be subjecwble to a 
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slight longitudinal rcciprocatoty movement superimposed 
upon an oscillatory movement 

Induction furnaces Siemens & Halske A.-G. Bnt. 
4'?},or)'», Sept 11, IOIt In a polyphase furnace with an 
open core, the hearth is angular in cross section with plane 
VI alls and a pole of the core is arranged at the geometrical 
center of each of the walls 

Induction furnace Sicmens^huckcrtwcrLe A -G 
Ger 019,807, Oct 9, 193.> (Cl 2U 18 01) 

Induction furnace for metals Allgcmcmc Flckuici- 
tats-Gcs I r 788,000, Oct 2, 193i 
Electrolytic reduction furnaces Det Norske Akticscl- 
skab for Llcktrokemisk Industn 1 r 788,003, Oct 3, 
1935 ricctroilcs in furnaces for the production of A1 and 
like mttals are proiectcd against corrosion by air by metal 
plates extending too near the surface of the bath 

Apparatus for heating surfaces by induced currents, 
e g , meul bodies for surface hardening, glass sheets for 
cuttmg I dwin r Nonhrup (to I Icctnc Furnace Co 
Ltd) Bnt 431,913, Sept 10,1933 
Electric heabng units AUgemcme niektncilals-Gcs 
(Waller Dressier, invintor) Ger 022,172, Nov 22, 
1933 (Cl 21A 2 01) Clcc heating units comprising 
oxide-coiled conductors emlicddcil in an insulating 
compn arc improved hy adding gypsum to the insulating 
compn 

Nonmetallic electric heating unit Globar Corp 
Ger ()19,'’jf|l, Oct 2, 1035 {Cl 21A 1) The prepn of a 
beating unit by rccrystn of SiC is described 
Electric resistance units Paul G Andres (to 
P R. Mallory & Co ) US 2,027,413. Jan 14 A 
metallic contact member of high thermal and elec cond 
M placed adjacent to an elongated resistance unit includ- 
ing a metallic conductive oxide such as oxides of Cu, Fe. 
Mn, PI) or Cd so as partly to cover the resistance unit 
but leaving another part uncovered, and part of the 
unit IS healed to reduce Us resistance 
Negative resistance units suitable for electne 
circuits Frich Ifabann U S 2,027,277, Ian 7 
Discrete particles of materials such as TiOi, MniOi. ZnO, 
CrA, FcA, WOi, CuO or SnOj are compressed into a 
Imdy and a higii-voltage elec current is passed through the 
comprevsed body, of low initial but slowly increasing in- 
tensity, until puncturing of the body occurs and it » given 
a desired cond Various operative details arc described. 

Metal anode plates Ifcinnch Lciscr Fr 788,528, 
Oct 11, 1915 A metal such as Ni is deposited on a sup- 
porting plate and the layers of Ni are sepd from the sup- 
port by passage between 2 rolls traveling at a slightly 
diflerenl fate. The sepn is made more easy by a slight 
oxidation or greasing of the support 

Oxide cathodes Telcfunken Ges fCr drahtlose Tele- 
graphic m b H, (Horst Roibc. inventor) Ger 010,51)1, 
(Xt. 2, 1935 (Cl 2lg 1102). The cathode layer earner IS 
coated with a heavy -metal oxide and binding agent This 
layer is coated with a second layer of an nik -earth metal 
compd. which, on healing, decomposes to the metal and a 
gaseous or solid residue not afTicted by the electron emis- 
sion. The second Ia>cr may he BaNt or BafCN)*. 

Cathode for pbotoelectne cells The General Ucctnc 
Co Ltd Fr 78S,f,n7, Oct. 14, 1115 The interior sur- 
face of the vitreous envelope is exposed to attack by an 
alkali metal, c. g , Cs, or by a compd of an alkali metal. 


1 before the formation of the sensitive cathode with which 
the cell w finally provided 

Photoelectnc cells. N V Philips' Gloeilampcnfabnefcen 
Bnl. 435,169, Sept U, 1915. In mfg. photoclec. elec- 
trodes by reducing a metallic oxide hy a photoclec. metal, 
the oxide IS interspersed or coated with metallic particles 
pnor to exposure to the photoclec meta! In 1 method, 
the oxide is partly reduced hy H at 150“, less than 50% 
being SO reduced if AgjO is used, Cs is then admitted and 
* the tube 6llcd with A, Xe or Kr at a few hundredths mm 
pressure 

Photoelectric cells The General Hlectnc Co Ltd 
and Charles 11 Simms Bnt 416,023, Oct .1. 1935 In 
the manuf of celts, where Cs vapor acts upon a cathode 
of oxidized metal, e g , Ag, the variability of the emission 
IS reduced by exposing the interior of the vitreous envelope 
to attack by Cs or a Cs compd before the final formation 

3 of ihe sensitive cathode is begun 

Photoelectric device Jan H de Boer and Marten C 
Teves (to Radio Corp of America) U S 2,027,025, 
Jan 7 A device is discnbcd comprising an envelope with 
an interior partition on one side of which are an anode 
such as one of W wire and an alkali metal cathode such as 
Cs and on the other side nf which an alk earth metal such 
as Ca IS placed with means for v aponzing it 

Removmg phenobc catalysis inhibitors from aqueous 

4 solutions such as those used for treating flue gases Henry 
F Johnstone (to Board of Trustees of the Univ of 111 ) 
U S 2,0^,9^, Jan 14 Tlic soln is subjected to d -c. 
electrolysis and simultaneous aeration, the anodic c. d 
beingconitolled m accord with the character of the phenolic 
compds to remove them completely by oxidation from the 
soln and the rate of flow of the soln being controlled m ac- 
cord with the eonen of suth compds 

. Electnc discharge tubes N V Philips’ Glocilampcn- 
^ fabrieken Fr 7KK.250, Oct 7, 1935 The electrode (of 
W or Mo) IS coated, at least m part, with ZrOi 
Ineandesceat cathode-discharge apparatus The 
British Thomson-Ilousion Co Ltd Bnt 415,442, Sept 
20, 1935 Thermionic xalves, rectifiers, etc , are protected 
during starting by the provision of starting rcststances 
with neg temp coefj m the anode circuit, e g . UOj 
Electnc lamps L'mile P Hirta. Fr 787,877, Sept 
e 30. 1015 The life of elec lamps ts prolonged by using 
ether, particularly sulfuric ether, as a constituent of the 
ga-s therein 

Flash light lamps N V Philips’ Clocilampcnfabneken. 
Bnt 434,253, Aug 28, 1915 Mg-Al alloys, excluding 
the senes having a Mg content of 13-85% are used 
Salts influencing the photographic properties of the light, 
c g , of Sr, Ca, Na and Hg, and O-yieldmg salts, e g , 
KClOi, may be provided on the alloy, which may contain 
' small proportions of Zn or Mn 

Leading.in wires for electnc incandescent lamps 
Clemens A Lai^c and Jacob Kurtz Bnt 414,192, Aug 
2S, 1915 A composite bar, rod or vnre having a core of 
Cu or Cu alloy, e g , Cii-Bc, surrounded by and welded 
lo a covenng of Ni or Ni alloyed with Ta, Ti, Pt, Au, Ag, 
etc , which may contain Mn and preferably has a thin film 
of hydride on the surface, is welded to a member of a 
0 refractory metal, c g , W, Mo, Re or Ta, by bringing it 
into contact therewith and healing, the alloy formed by 
the constituents of the wire serving as the brazing material. 


5— PHOTOGRAPHY 


R R DUtXOCK 


New emulsions for special fields in mobon-picture 9 method, thecxposurccan be made, the negative processed 
'V 2folion Ptclure Ettrrs pnnted. and a dry print obtained m 5 min Thenevnf.v,. 


25, — Characteristics of the Agfa Infrar^, 

I innpan, and Superpan Reversible arc descnlicd. 

^ , C M. Tuttle 

Speedy finishing methods for rush photographs J, I 
Clason. Camera (inula.) 51, 169-70 
n925).~WoTking instructions of the U. S Army Air 
' ■ e given for extremely rapid processing. With this 




developed for 20 sec maconcd.causticM -Q developer, 
nnsed m a stop bath for 15 sec , and fixed in a "speed” 
fixing liaih tor 1 mm Without washing, it is placed m the 
printer and a sheet of Kodaloid is squeegted to the emul- 
sion. Three exposures are made with varying exposure 
times and developed by inspection m full-strength, Kodak 
D-72 developer for 30 sec. The best print is fixed jn a 
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standard acid hardcninf fixing bath for 1 mm , nosed la 
H O for 15 sec , and soaled m aU for 15 see The pnnt 
Is "tuspended bv one comer and the ale is lighted and 
allowed to bum off If A Kurtzner 

Blachenmg Uw of the photographic plate H Kienfe 
^j'linnssfn’chjf en 23, 7l,^(l''3o) — The subject of photo- 
graphic photoraetrv is discussed m the light of the no of 
papers which hast been published recently on the subject 
of reciprocitj -law failure and the intermitteflcy effect 
These papers are cniicized and their beanng upon photo- 
graphic photometrv is summarized J H Webb 

Action of ranons elements and compounds on photo- 
graphic plates II Shin ichi Ao) ama and T. riihuroi 
Pali Inst Ph\< t'Aem Rtse\ireh (Totjo) H, 4Sl-0b 
(1^5) cf r -1 29, 00' — Direct chcm action of 

aeiivated gases on the photographic plate is a mwe plaus- 
ible \new than emission of radiation when the gases as- 
sociate B C A 

Effect of soaking a plate m sodmm sahcplate sotubon 
as regards contrast for light of 4(X)0-24(X) A Tim Km 
iompi rend 201, 134'i-o0(l*135) — Soaking a plate in 
soln of Na salicjlate (cf Thoi-ert, C A 27, fitHSi) not 
onK increases the sensitivity m the ultraviolet, but also 
Stabilizes and increases the 7 C A Silberrad 

Recent fine gram and compensating developers Adolf 
Lux Pioiojrtund 15. 23J-3(l«3o) — \ com- 
prehensive hibhographie suraniarj L E Muchtcr 

Reducmg the contrast and gram of small negatives by 
redeveloping with p phenjlenediamme Gerd Heymcr 
I (■ro/rn'fuA tn« Zertr^l Lai pho‘ Air Atjo 
ins jai{in3?) —Bleach m CuSO, SH.O 100 g . KaCl 
lOOg, coned K'SOiSocc and If 0 1 1 Rcdcvclop.tintil 
the unage ceases to darken as \acwed from the back. in. 
p phcnjlcncdianiinc base 3 g , Xa^SOi SO g , II>0 1 I 
The resulting ncgatisc, which i» brownish in tone, ts both 
notablj softer than the original and improved as regard* 
grainines; E R. Bullock 

Brown tones by development Paul Hanneke Aletur 
Phcl 42, 15S(l‘ij5) — Tones rangmg from warm black 
through septa Co reddish (ones can be obcamed on gaslight 
papers with the folloimg developer adurol 4 g . bjdro* 
cmiRone 4 g , Na<SOi 30 g , MaiCOi 25 g , KBr Vi f and 
lliO 600 cc B"iih nomial exposure and 1 5 min develop- 
ment, this gives a warm black B) dJg the developer, 
adding KBr, and increa*i&g the exposure and develop- 
ment times, the tone can be varied through septa to red- 
dish brown or red H Parker 

Traces of hypo decrease blue black tones with de- 
velopers containing nitrobenzmudazole Edith \\eyde 
EtfJiiiiU ll,2t>-7{1035) — Lowconens (005to01g per 
I ) of tutrobenximidazole, benzotriazole , etc ,in developers 
for AgCl papers give blue-black tones but the addn of 
small amts of hj-po (0.3 to 0 5 g per 1 > to such solus 
decreases or eliminates the blue-black tones, giving a warm 
brown instead L E Muebler 

Chrome alum and warm developmg conditions H P 
Pkolofrrvnd 15, 236(1935) — klkali or alkab metal sul- 
Pte addns to chrome alum fiimg baths remove the harden- 
ing properties To insure adequate hardening, a sltqi 
balh of 20% chrome alum contg. Na SO« is suggested 
Treatment m the bath should be for not more than 5 mm 
So-called alkali free developers, such as the following, are 
also suggested with chrome alum fixing and slop baths 
Na-SOi 30 g , chrome alum 20 g , IIjO I 1 , for nse, add 
5 g of amidol L E Moehler 

Developers for papers Knon Phot Chronik 42, 
341 2(1935) — Thirteen formulas for develc^rs suggested 
b> various firms for producing blue black and brown tones 
on papers are given L E Muehler 

p Phenylenediamme research 1' 5V. Lowe Lara 
Phetegropiv No 36, 10(1935) — It is claimed that the 2 
factors that exert the greatest influence in unprovmg the 
fine-gram characteristic of a p phenjlenediamme developer 
are (1) a them reaction between the dev eloper constifn- 
ents that occurs on aging the soln before use, and (2) 
the accumulation of Ag or Ag salts m the soln The exact 
nature of the 1st phenomenon is not known Svveral 


methods of adding Ag salts to the soln with different 
fcwmulas are described G E Matthews 

Thirty-five mm film development m a Kodak 
Lynn S Wells Camera (Phila ) 51, 91-3(1935) — 4 
method of processing mimature 33 mm film m a Kodak 
film tank H A Kurlzner 

Sensitometnc studies of processing condinons for 
motion picture films H Meyer. J ,W. iielten Piclart 
£»grs 25, 23‘'-47{1935) — Test-object negatives were 
sent to S Hollvwood labs and later prints from these 
negatives were obtained M 's data indicate an approx 
const, printing factor of 11% Selected pnnts use one 
half the toe region and one half the straight-Une portion 
of the over-all reproduction curve, and the over-all re- 
pmfnciion curve has an av. slope of 1. C M T 
Donble-coated Schumann films H P. Knauss and 
R V Zumstein Pkys Rer 45. 124(1934) — K and Z 
have found that it is possible to ppt a thin Schumann 
emulsion directly onto the sensitive surface of Eastman 
33 plates, thereby obtaining plates that are not only as 
fast in the Schumann region as 3 other ultraviolet -sensitire 
materials with which they xrere compared but are equally 
as fast as the Fastman 33 plates themselves for the longer 
wavelengths E R Bullock 

Detenmnaboa of the color sensitivity of negative ma- 
terials for pictonal exposures hlartin Biltz and John 
Eggeri \t^'^Tenlhe\ insj Zen'raLLai pAoJ Ail 
Ag/a 4, SWlfltiSS): cf C A. 30. 390i somewhat 
more detailed account of the work already described 
E R Bullock 

Recent characlenstie surfaces Hans Arens I'eriif- 
fen’tuk nvrr ZenI’aULoh pke! Abl Atfa 4, 15-25 
(mS). cf C A 29.783Wt 30,35‘— Addtil lUustratw-M 
are given of surfaces rvpresenimg the variation of the 
photographic d with the logarithm of the intensity and 
with the loganthm of the time of exposure, for nonnal 
and sotammg exposures, the \~i11ard effect, and for phys 
dcTeiopment. E R Bullock 

Making hamomous enlargementa from small nentares 
Arp^ V Biehler I rrpi^enilie)i wiir Zentrat-Les phel 
Abl Agfa 4, 193-7(19351— A method which is described 
for obtaining bannouous enlargements from negatives 
havmg a great range of d conusts ut first tomng the nega- 
tive bhie (wiih Fe] and then enlarging it on a eontrasty 
paper Author 


Oxide coatings on A1 and its alloys [used ut photo- 
graphic marking] (Ger pat C22,4$0) 4 


Color photography Bila G&spir. Fr 7S7,937, Oct 1, 
1935 Into l^hl -sensitive layers or solns or emul-JOns 
u«ed for their production, the dye is introduced in coarse 
dispersion tn a noncolonng or only shgbtly colonng stale, 
a stale ra which it is almost nonabsorpuve After exposure 
the dye is brought, at any point of the treatment of the 
image, to an active colonng state This may be realued 
by treatment with solvents or chem. agents 

Photographic development I G Farbenind A -G 
Fr 7^,472. Oct 10, 1035 Films may be developed in a 
bright light if the exposed films are treated before develop- 
ment with solns of dmitro or polymtro denvs of 
imidazole, tnazole or pyvarole, or if these are added to the 
developer 

Photographic development Gevaert Photo-Producten, 
N \. hr 7SS.511, Oct 11,1935 Emulsions are de- 
vekqied without fogging by adding to the developer sub- 
stances obtained by condensing thiothiaiolidine or its 
horaologs and denvs with nonbasic cyclic aJdehjdrt. 
The prepn is given of S-benzal 2-thioketoA-ketoiliiazoli- 
drac from 2-thioke(oA ketothiazoUdme and Bill and 
5 - piperonyhdene - 2 - scleaoketo - 4 - ketothurohdme 
from 2-(selenokelo)-l kcfothiazohdme and hehotropine 

Photographic emulsions I. G Farbenmd A -G hr 
7SS,W3, Oct 2, 1935 K As halide emul.ion has. m 
addn to onhochroraatic sensitization (I), a sensitization 
(II) for the deep red and infrared region of the spectrum 
and a sensitization gap between 6.9(XI and <',2ttll 11 ' 
For I dyes ^ the group Ixnzothio-, benzoselcno-, thio- 
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pseudo-, selenopscudo-, selenoao- and oxocarbo-craaines, 
and for 11. thiopentacarbo-, selenopentacarbo-, thio- 
heptaearbo- and sclenoheptacarbo-eyamnes are appro- 

^^SensiUzmg photographic emulsions I G. barbenin- 
dustne A -G Bnt 434,235, Aug 2S. 1935 Ag halide 
emulsions are sensitiied by incorporation therein of un- 
sym pentacarbocyanine dyes of formula Y CR* CR* - 

NXR‘.C(CH), C NR‘ CR* CR*-Z, wherein Y and Z 

are S. Se or -CH CH-, R‘, R*. R* and R‘ are H, alkyl or 
aryl or R*. R’ and (or) R*. R* together represent a sub- 
stituted or unsubstituted phenylcnc, naphthylene or 
other polynuclear arylene group, R* and R* are alkyl and 
X IS an acid radical such as Cl, Br, I, CIO,, hfeCtlltSO,, 
MeSO., EtSO,, lack of symmetry being fulfilled by either 
y and Z or R‘, R* and R*. R* differing, or both Tbe H 
atoms of the polymethine chain may be replaced by alkyl 
and, in the case that Y or Z ts -CII CH , the polymethine 
cham may be linked to the heterocyclic nng m the 4- 
position instead of the 2-position The dyes are made by 
the process of Brit 434,234 (C A 30, C90*) Examples 
of 28 dyes with sensitizing data arc given l,l'-Diethyl-2- 
(6-methylqmno) -bctuothiopeniacarbocyanmc iodide is 
made by condensing p-toluquinaldine-Etl and a-phcnyl- 
aramo-y-pbenylimmopropene-HCl and condensing the 
product with 2-methylbenzothiazolc EtI Cf C A 29, 
3249*. 

I^otographic sensitizers I G harbenind A .G 
(Martin Dabelow and Alfred Philips, inventors) Get 
(i22,2ll, Nov 22, 1933 (Cl 22e 3) See Bnt 378,239 
(C. A. 27. 2S9C) 

Photographic diazotype layers N V Philips Gloei- 
lampenfabrieken Bnt. 433,990, Aug 23. 1933 Light- 
sensitive layers contg a diazonium compd and a colonng 
component, especially 1 having a self -developing property, 
I c.i of producing a color after exposure, by treatment with 
HjO vapor, are prepd by applying to the carrier of the 
diazonium compd ■ m pulverulent form, 1 substance as- 
sistmg m the production of color and 1 substance that 
absorbs moisture from the atm while retaining its pulveni- 
tent form and not assisting in the production of the coloring 
matenal In examples, (1) paper is coated with p- 
diphenylammobenzenediazonium chloride m the form of 
the ZnCli double salt, dried, rubbed with nee meal and 
powd. a-naphthol (I) is dusted thereon, or the nee meal 
and I may be mixed and rubbed in. and (2) 4-<limethyl- 
ammobeuzenediazoruum boroiluonde b applied to paper 
which IS then rubbed with a mut of nee meal, phloro- 
glucinol and anhyd. NajCOj In 434,761, Sept 0, 1935, 
pnnts are produced by giving to a layer sensitized with a 
diazonium compd. that will combine wub ils bght-dc- 
compn product to form a colored substance an exposure 
such that the diazonium compd is only partly dccompd 
and subsequently bnnging about the decompn of the 
diazonium compd in the parts not exposed to light by 
means other than light action, e g , by heal and (or) 
moisture. A Cu salt may be included m the layers, whKb 
should be stored in a dry atm. before use. Among ex- 
amples. 2-hydroxy-.’)-»ulfobcnzcnediazonium salt and 
Cu(NOj)i are developed either by keeping the layer m an 
aim satd with H-O vapor for 3 days or 30 min , the 


1 material in the latter case being ironed under a damp cloth 
at lOO*. 

Fhotogrtphic layers for accelerated diazo printing 
Walker M. Hinman (to Frederick Post Co.). U. S. 2,027 ,- 
229, Jan 7 A earner such as paper ts provided with a 
thm layer of material contg a light-sensitive diazomuni 
compd and the essential component parts of a hght- 
scnsitive salt such as a higher oxide compd , c. g , feme 
. oxalate and an org reducing agent. Numerous examples 
arc given 

Photographic negatives Arthur E Field U. S. 2,027, - 
271, Jan 7 For treating a negative to produce an im- 
proved tone-pnnting image, as for use m photo-mech 
pnntmg work, a fixed negative ts subjected to the action 
of a first solo comprising a bleachmg reagent such as I 
and KI soln which produces on the plate a Ag halide 
photographic image of positive appearance, then treating 
3 the plate with a second soln that is a solvent for the 
Ag halide so as to effect the requisite retouchmg on the 
positive image without reconverting it to a negative 
image, and finally with a third sola which blackens the Ag 
halide image and reconverts the image of positive appear- 
ance lo a negative image Various details are given 

Colloid reliefs Kodak A -G Ger 619,603, Oct 4, 
1935 (Cl t7d 2 02) In making metal molds for ptint- 
iQg copies by the aid of colloid reliefs, colloid layers contg 
* metal salts are used These are exposed under a copying 
npp . heated and developed The layers are coated with 
lacquer before developing The lacquer may contain for 
example, cellulose nitrate, tritolyl phosphate and AcOEt 

Film (or color photography John G Capstaff (to 
Eastman Kodak Co ) US 2,020,964, Jan 7 A light- 
transmitting support of cellulosic corapn contains a 
neutral dye and has minute Icnticulations on one surface, 
j and on the other surface cames a sensitive, panchromatic 
layer and an outer antihalation layer contg a material 
such as MqO] or Ag which is absorptive of light of all 
colors and ts readily removable in the baths of a photo- 
graphic reversal process 

Laminated sheet matenal suitable (or pbotegraphie 
films Mar Hagedom (to Agfa Ansco Corp ) U. S 
2.027,088, Jan 14 An iniemal stratum contg an org 
ceUulose ester such as celulose acetate carnes on both 
0 surfaces external strata of regenerated cellulose carrying 
outer adhenng layers of a colloid less sensitive to water 
than cellulose hydrate, such as a specified nitrocellulose 
compn 

Telension films Femseh A -G Bnt 434,873, Sept 
10, 1935 A film for television is exposed with the light- 
sensitise byer in a coagulated condition without being 
completely dned The thickness of the coagubted layer 
IS about that of the dimension of a picture point. The 
' rxnubion mora/ns a larger Ag sail coatent aad a snzaffer 
colloid content than normal 

Retouchmg photographic films or plates Karl Kipphan 
(to Agfa Ansco Corp ) U S 2,026,899, Jan 7. For 
applying bnghtenmg retouches to a photographic material, 
there is finely distnbuted in a light-sensitive layer a compd 
such as Fe(OH)j resisting photographic baths and di- 
minishing ihe transparency to light of the layer, and the 
9 byer is partly cleared by a chem reagent such as 5 % 
oxalic aod soln la conformity with parts of a picture to 
receise a greater transparency 


6— INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


I tfIDDLETOK 


Chemistry of bromine. I. Preparatioa of bromine 9 water-pyndme compounds of bromine oxides 


dipyndme perchlorate and bromine dipyndine mtrate 
H. Carlsohn Bfr. d8B. 2209-11(1035). — Br in CIICL 
added to a cooled soln. of AgNOj in C,H»N gave bromme 
difyrtJine tttirale. (Br(pyr),lNOj. AgNOj m C,n,N soln 
treated with NaClOt gave silier dipyridine perchlorate 
lAg(pyr)ilC10» (A). Treating A with Br m CHCl* 
m'" bromine dipyru/ine pereA/orale IBr(pyr),lCIO( 

11. Preparation, properties and consbtubon of some 


niJ. 


-A preliminary discussion R. C. Roberts" 
Amphoteric oxide hydrates, the solutions of their hy- 
drolyzed salts and their high-molecular compounds 
XXX. Iso- and heteropolytungsbc acids in particular 
relation to the formation mechanism of arseno- and phos- 
photungstlc acids. Gerhart Jander and Hans Banthien 
Z.aHarg.aflgem Chem. 225. 162-72(1933); cf. C. A, 29 
5^*1**-— In P- and As-frcc as well as in tungstate solns’ 
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contg. P and As the monotungstafe with increasing R*ion 1 These fulminates were prepd by Wfihler’s method (Ber 
concn IS converted first into fiexatungrhe thmforc a 38, 1353(1905)), i e , by the action of an amalgam of Cs 
polyacid This is stable in acid soln This hezatungstic or Rb on Hf fulminate suspended in MeOH at —15* for 
acid combines with phosphoric acid, again with the aid of Vt hr-i the Cs or Rb fulminate then bemg pptd by EtiO 
H*, to form 1-phospho-l‘hexalungsttc aetd (I), a new As thus prepd. they always contain some Ifg double 
compd The tendency of I to secondary dissoen depends from which the pure Cs or Rb salt is obtained by resoln in 
upon the H* and tungstic acid concn of the soln In- MeOII and reppin by EtiO Doth closely resemble the 
crease in both conens suppresses it XV ilh higher H-wm or Corrtspondmg Na and K salts, save that they are very 
phosphate concn I can again eomhme with other liexa- . deluiuescent, and detonate more violently the higher the 
tungstic or phosphoric acid mols to form various x- inol wt. The double Hg salts are still more sensitive, the 
phospho-y-hexa/ungslic acids if. StocfK Rbffg lalminate exploding at ^5® C. A Silberrad 

A study of the dehydration of hydrated cobalhc oude. Reactions in the action of hydrogen sulfide upon bi* 
H Armin Pagel, VVm K Noyce and Myron T Kelley. Gulfite solutions J. Jaaickis Z. anarg altgem Chm 
J Am Chem See 57, 2552-3(1935) — A careful study of 225, 177-203(1935). — In the action of HiS upon bisulCte 
hydrated cobaltic oxide at temps between 155* and 2G0* solus whose Pn lies between 5.1 and 2.3, IkiosulfaU, tn- 
has been made The percentages of CmOi and H»0 found thtanaU, UtrathionaU, penlalhtonale, S and H* are pro- 
are tabulated CO]04 could not be oxidized to CoiOi duced. At 1st the mam products are S]Oi~ and SiOa , 
at 100 atms and 2U0® to 400*. More drastic treatment 3 but when sufficient SjO» — and H ion conens have been 
shows the O dissocn pressure of CmOi is greater than 127 attained, S,Oi"" and S.O»““ are formed The latter is 
aims at 315° Particle size and porosity are believed to assumed to be produced as follows HjSOj + 2HStOi -• 
be important factors in rate of dehydration Presence of S»0«"” + 2HiO. Adda of SiOi to initial soln in- 
the wet moaohydrate during drymg at these temps for creases the yield of all polythionalu, this mcrease being 
short periods of time prevents much decompn into CoiO« greater with greater initial Il-ion concn. SiO* u 
Raymond H Lambert formed as follows S»Oi“” 4- nSO»-»S,0« -4*SiOi“"-l- 

Constituents of nitrous vapors A Sanfourche and H* and trithionate partially by the reaction SiOt~~ + 
Jean Bureau Compt rend 202 , 66-8(1930) — Contrary HSO>~ — SjOt — -f SsO»“" + H* and also by KtSOi 
to the usual mode of reaction (cf C. A 15,3952) "nitrous < -f- 2ItSO»“ SjO. — + 2HiO. H. Stoertc 

anhydride" when passed into a sola of PhNlfi HCI reacts PeraaDeat eieeine momeat aad stTuetiwe of pbospbons 
mainly as a mixt of NO + NOj 2{NO + KOi) + Ph- pentathlonde. Pierre Trunel CompI tend 202, 37-9 
NHi = PhN NOH + HNOj 2NO Tlus w demon- (1930).— Extrapolated to mfioite diln the poUriration 
strated by dividing a stream of "NiO," into 2 equal parts and moJ refraction of PCh at 25* in soln m either CSi w 
and passing one into such a soln and the other into H>SO« CCU are, resp , 61 and 35 5, giving an elec moment, i> ** 
(1 833), and detg the amts of aco, nitrous and nitric N 0 8, which indicates a noosym. structure, explicable either 
resulting is each (cf C A 16, 15521 C A S by nonequivafence of all 5 Cl atoms or (he nonplaoar 

The (omation and cooposihcs 01 lithium alunuoate . character of the moj. (cf Simons and Jessop, C, A iS, 
Harold A Horan and John 6 Damiano J Am. Chem 2887) C A. Silberrad 

See 57, 2434-6(1035), cf C X 25, 930 — An insot Li Remarks on the ted and greea form of Msgnus'a fait 
aluminate is pptd , practically quantitatively, when a soln. H D K. Drew and H J. Tress J Chim Soe 1935, 
of an Al salt contg sufficient Lt salt is made alk with l58iV8 — The red form » not identical with the empiri* 
NH| Analysis shows that the ppt contains Li and Alin cally isomenc triamine plato-salt which is much more 
the at ratio 1 2. Upon ignition at a high temp this sub- sol in HtO 'ney are clearly distinguishable W chem 
stance becomes const mwt The wt of the residue. ob« tests In prepn according to Jdrgensen and SOrensen 
tamed from a ppt contg a known amt of Al, suggests (Z.onerg CArm 4S, 441(1996)) occasionally gray or my 
the formula LiiO 2AliO» W C Fernelius t green mixts of the 2 forms were obtained The 2 form* 

Anbydrouf sulfatesof themagnesiansenes FnixHam- are similar in cryst. form, soly and chem. reaction 
mel Compt rend 202 , 67-9(1936).— X-ray examn of Tliey probably have the same mol wt. and dichroism 
theanhyd sulfates of Mg, Mn, Fe**, Co, Ni, Cu and Zn cannot expUm their formation The red form can be 
show them aU to be orthorhombic, the values of o, 6 and « prepd from certain chloroplaimale solns , even la coned 
bemg (Mg) 4 8j, 0 7j, 8 3i, (Mn) 4 8*, 6 81, 8 5., (Fe**) HCf Some samples of the red form are stable to eon- 
4 8j, 0 81, 8 6j, (Co) 4 6s, 6 Ca, 8 4,. (Ni) 4 0>. 6 8 4», siderabie boiUng in HiO, to hot HCl and to seeding with 

(Cu)’4.8i, 6 6,, 8 3/, (Zn) 4 7i, 6 7}, 8 5, CAS the green form. TTie condition of the chloroplatinate ion 

Cesium lodomercurate Pernatid GaQais Combt. dets whether the red or green form will be produced 

rend 202, 54-C(193G) — Cond and magnetic rotation ^ It is suggested that the 2 forms are electroisomendes 
detns of solns contg varying amts of KgCIt and Csl Foster Dee Snell 

indicate CsjHgli to be the only double iodide CAS Cbemical formula of malachite Marcel GuUlot and 

Ortho- and meta tellurates Salts of beazsduie Genegr-'vGeanshu;. ewi 2QZ. Ulfi-7f.l93Gl — The 

Marcel Patry. Compt rend 202, 64-6(1938), cf C A. hydrated baste Cu carbonates prepd by the interaction of 
29,5722' — Neutral orthotellurate of benzidine, CuHraNi- satd solas of KiCOi, Ka,COi, KHCOi or NaHCOi and 
Te(OH)«, is obtained by adding an ale soln of benzidme CuSO«. or by hydrolysis of various alkali cupricarbonates 
toanaq soln of orthoteUuric acid, of such strengths that all give products which x ray examn showstobcidentical, 
the mivt contains less than 30% EtOlI, if stronger ra g and also with Auger’s "hydrated malachite” (C A 6 
Eton a mixt of neutral and acid orthotenurates results 212C), and With natural malachite, to which the formula 
The orthotellurate forms amber-colored !eaBeU, lightly fiCii04C0i oHiO is assigned C. A. Silberrad 

sol m HiO (1 1%), and Eton (1 46%) AtSO'jiloses Complex dipyndyl salts of nickel and copper P 
4 HiO, forming TeOjCuHiaNj In similar fashion poly- Jaeger and J A van Dijk Proe. Acad Sei Amsterdam 
metatellunc acid m aq or ale soln, forms the neutral 38, 972-7(1933) — |Ni(Dipyr)»KNOj)i 6HjO is formed 
metatellurate CuHuNi HiTeO, if the mixt. solns contam when 1, 2 or 3 equivs of dipyridyl (1) are added to a soln 
less than 30% EtOH, if more the product contains more of Ni(NOi)iand the soln isevapd at room temp. The red 
or less acid metatellurate, which is obtained pare (CuTftr* crystafs are hexagonal bipyramidal The dimensions of a 
NidJIIiTeO,, 44.3% Te) with pure EtOK as solvent PimitceUare <!« = 13 5 A , e, “ 10.8 A The cell contains 
Both are gray amorphous powders, sensitive to the action 2 mols After deposition of this skt a ppt of violet 
of light, but permanent m moist air, and rapidly blacken- needles is obtained which has the compn |Ni(DipyT)ti' 
ingabove60° Kretov’s failure (C A. 27, 42) to prepare (NOi)i + 3HjO The crystals are monoclmic prismatic, 
a telliirate was due to his use of benzidme HCI 'With a 6 c — 0.3912'1 0 3825, 0 — 73°43'. They are di- 
mineral alkalies both telluric acids yield the sameproduct chratie For vibrations parallel to the e axis they »r« 

C. A SOberrad pmk.and ptrpendicularblue Fromasoln treatedwtn * 
Rubidium and cesium fnlnunates Louis HackspiUsmd equiv of I a blue salt of the compn !Ni(Dipyr)(H>0}>l* 
Willy Schumacher. C<mip( rend 202, 69-71(1936)— (NOi)j H>0 is formed No measurable crystals were ob- 
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lalncd. From NiCIi vitiii. treated wllU2or3entiJv« ofl 
ilie »alt |Ni(Dipyr)ilCI. 711,0 wa« ot.tnlned. 'fbc crys- 
tah arc rnorjoctinic prumalic, a‘.b:c " 0 (1113;1;2 OOSl, 
j5 ■ TiTiV/,'. Tlie ery^toli were inomorphoit^ with 
rorrespondiTiK 7n and Cii »alti. On heatins. the onliyd 
(lipyndyl salt in formed Wlien 1 eqniv of I n added, and 
after depniitlon of a tripyndyl nnlt, *ome eryslah with the 
compn. |N}(Dipyr)f}I,0),|Ch were ppid IteJ'iamn of 
Ihecrystah of |Cii{nipyr),|Cl, 7ir,0»how^ It tohemon^ 
clinic pnimatic with ofcf " Ofllll 1 2 127H, (t — 7J - 
C i: !• Jeftreys 

Osmotic complex with two stationary lltiulds F A H 
Schrememakers and J I' Werre I'roe Atad Sn. 
AmsUrdam 38. tlS2-8(l035) —An oimotlc complex, »i- 
(ir) I L(t) I /-'(m) I », 20 37% NaCl, where the invariant 
hfiuitU I are HjO and 20 37% NaCI sepd from the vorlalde 
lifluids s and u hy 3 pig Madder memhranea, was ttndlerl 
liquids s and i< were initially varying mists of NaCt and 
Na,COi. The paths of conen of NaCI In the varlahle 
liqiiiils were followed during osmofiLs and tlepicted graphi- 
cally. When a complex contains I varlahle liquid only, 
the liquid will, during transition toward a stationary Mate, 
proceed along a path, the shape of which tioes not depend 
upon the quantity of liquid In a complex with 2 or more 
variahlc liquiils the path depends upon the quantity of 
each of the liquids C H I' Jeffrey* 

Constitution of thioether compound* o! platinum K A 
Jensen. Z. anorg of/gem Chem 225, llfWl(l03»).— 


1 Cond. of aq, aolns. of /f-irtCl,{re,S),l depend upon an 
extremely rapid hydration— | I’tCli(rt,S)il 211,0 -• 

ll*t(IIiO),(nt,S),]+* + 2C1-. In Cir.on a similar 
'‘akohnlation" occurs which can he followed by coml. 
measuremriits An important dilTerencc hetweiii n- and 
A-thioellier toinpds exists only’ in the aelocity of, hut not 
the magnitude of, alcoholatlon The tlilorides, liroinlrlcs 
and nitrites ore f»nly sligliily, tlie nitrate and xulfale on tlie 
, other hand arc almost completely, alcohol itcd lly mol. 

* wl detns it is shown that fnrniul is of lompils of the type 

I'tClj KiS •hmild he doiifjlirl There ore only 2 isomers 
of the type |I*tX, (K,S),1 n-[I'tCh(lT».S),) and the o- 

and mcntioiieil hy several workers, are 

claimed hy J not to exist If. Sloertz 

The preparation of potassium molyhdo- and molyb- 
dlcyanlo^es llolnrt II Willard and U C Thielke. J, 
Am Chrm Soc 57, 2<'<(Ki 11(11)15), cf Rind and Hiirger, 
1 Hit 38. inH4(llK)'>) — Tri- and quadrivalent Mo thlo- 
cyaniie complexes arc only partially extd hy ether A 
7(»-7fi% yield of K,Mo(CN)i 211,0 (I) is ohlained by 
first pptg a qunilriviitcnt 5fii pynilinc (Iiiocyanatc (hfiek 
mi) in Nfti sotn and iheii treating with KCN Quant 
yields of unstable K,Mo(CN)» In sohi are obtained by 
oiidliing I witii MnO, m arid soln and removing Mn by 
oxidation to MnOj with MnO, after making the aoln 
alk Quadrivalent Kfo is best prepd by elcetrnlytlc 

* reduction of MoO, in R A HCI to Mo fiillowcd liy oxidation 

with MoOi W C 1 crncliua 
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Clin. iM. 21, 1«1-7(1035) — I'rrors in tlic cohwimcirlc 
methods for onalysis of sugar, nonproietn N, urea N end 
tine ocid are discussed. A new type of photoeiec. colorime- 
ter is descntied. H. U. Mein 

Aresmetrie eoalyils A useful tectuile la estimitlog 
■mall amounts of heavy precipitates V. R. Damercil eml 
M. Axelrod. J. Am. Chtm hoc 57, 2724-5(1015).— 
Details ere gixen of a simple technic whereby compact d 
circular (or square) piles of ppis, of reproducible dimen- 
sions can be obtained fn the center of the flask l>o(tom. 
Tlie apparent areas of these "ipots" can lie readily 
measured and compared with the areas produced by known 
nmfs. of ppt, C. J. West 

Problems and methods In Industrial ipectroscopy. S. 
Judd f.ewis, J. .Soc. Chem. InJ. 54, •137-32T(1015). 

V.. II _ 

Qualitative and cuantltatlve apeetrographle analysis ' 
W. C.crlach. /.V Longr. tnlerti. guim f>ura applttadn 
Madrid, 1934; AVvrj Jahrb. Mineral, Ceol , Ileicrolc I, 
1933, in; cf. C. d.29. I73fi', 3J2.5* — A review of opp . 
methods and result* J, F. Schalter 

Spectral analytical studies Wnlihrr Cerlach. Z. 
onal. Chem. 103 , 350(1015).— W. Kramer. JbtJ.— 
I’otemical concerning previous papers l,y Kramer. C 4. 
28. PfSP, 4112*, f,77P. W. T. H s 

The use of spectral analysis for the determination of 
alkalies and alkaline earths. V. The direct rholoelec- 
trometrle estlraatien of alkalies W. If. Jansen, J. lltyes 
and C. Rieliler. Z. phystk. Chem. A174, 2'll-31)l)(lU15) ; 
cf, C. A. 29, 2171*. — The qumt. spectral analysis for 
atkah metals Is simplified. The aIr-C,1i, flame sprayed 
with the liquid to he tfsicil stands before a monochromator 
which permits the prinrlpal line of the elements being 
detd. to rcncii the photocell The Iitierated electron® 
atream H meajiired by a charge process with a Lfndemann 
electrometer. The linear rchtlnn between the measure- 
ments and conen. of elements makes possitile the caicn. of 
alkali by linear interpolation of the measurements, Tlic 
metho,! is accurate to 5% Tables contain measurements 
ot the indiviilual alkali ions and the site of error. 

The practicability of conductometric* methoda with 


viaual observation for titration In the preienes of many In- 
dlOerent foreign electrolytes 0 Junder on<l A. Flicrt, 
Z. llekimhem 41, “I'O— 1(1015) —1 lie opp ond cxptl. 
arrangements fur eonduetometrlc titrations In the presence 
of extroordinarily large amts of (oreipi rhetrolytes in the 
aoln. are descril>ed A sufTicirntty cnncil, reagent snin 
and a calibrateti mlerolmret must be iiseil, and care 
must !,« taken that in the nddn of the reagent soln. a ton 
decided decrease in cond does not occur lieenuse of thin. 
I’olarixatlon Influenee is prevented or redused to a mm, by 
plutlniting tlie electrode, and temp must l>e kept const, 
M. M^e5fnlion 

Detection and separation of dimeultty solublo com- 
pounds by concentrated hydrlodle acid. Tarte k. Calcy 
and M Gi1l,ert Ibuford Imi, J ,ig Chem,, Anal. lA. 8, 
fi3-7(l03f>) — Suhsianees such as RnOj, Cr,0t. kaSOi, 
SrRO,. in.SO.. Cr.ir,(S0,),, Agl, Agllr, AgCl. CnCl, and 
onliyd. CrCI, can be tlecompd by beating wiili HI and It h 
recommended In qiial. analysis tn test any residue inscl, 
in IlCInr Aqim regia wiilibml r>f ni,d. 1 7, fier g. of sam- 
ple The residue from this treatment shoiiid be tested for 
Col'i, AI43, and hiO, in the usiint way. W. T. 11. 

Calculating the blank Itarthnlfiw Park. Iril. I wg. 
Chem., Anal. lA. fi, .■f»’(iPf()) — fnstend of acfiiafly rem- 
nlng a blank it is recommended to del. the end pumt lor 
portions of 10, 2<),3()nnd 4(lcc.nnd assume tliat tlic blank 
IS the same in each titration Then by ainiple computa- 
tions U Iseosy to compule tlie numerical value 

W. T. 11. 

Critical studies concerning organic compounds ns 
analytical reagents IV. p Nltrobenzeneazoresorclnol 
as a reagent for magnesium I. Ijurd Newell, Nutlmn 
It. Pile and Jmcpli Jl I Icklen Z. anorr allcem. Chem, 
225, 2St-4(Ui31) .— In spile of enomiragiiig reports from 
Siiitxu and Okitma, C. A 20. 3f)fx», Pegriwe, C. 4. 23. 
2^ ond Ruigh, C. 4 . 23, 2')li3. this re.agent is not ns sp! 
as might l>e desired, ol though it may be useful in helping to 
identify Mg. The test is reliahle, imwevtr, only in the 
absence of Nil, sails and ions other limn tho^e of As*** 
Dc**, Ce***, II*, Na*. Ag*. hr**, Tl*. AcO', Cl". 
MnO,-,Na-, NO,-. SO,”"anil VO,-. W.tIh. 

New organic reagent for cadmium Alfred W. Rcott 
and rtcannr G. Adims J, Am Chrm. Soe. $7, 2M\-‘2 
(1015),— l-(2.Qiiinolyl)-t.nllyl thiosemlcarlmtldc, C,H,. 
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NHCSNHNHC«H,N (0 5 f m 100 ce of 50% ale ) is » ' absorbed by HgCIi has Ixren developed into a dependable 
sensitive precipitant for Cd''"*' and can be used for detect- procedure The results attained in the present study 
mg Cd in the presence of Cu. W-T.H indicate that by meatis of the simplest possible app a 

Standardization of permanganate solutions with sodiont micro method for estg As is now available W. O E. 
oxalate Robert M Fowler and Harry A Bright J. Analysis of berylliuai, ahnuminn and magnesiosi in 
Research Natl Bur Slan^rds 15, 493-50l(193S)(Re- fenous metals R. Gadeau Rev met 32,^8-400 

search Paper No 843) — The usual procedure lor stand- (1935).— One-half g of metal is dLssolvediaHClor H:SO., 

ardizmg lUlnOi consists m slowly titratmg the hot, and baked to dryness, dild and neutralized with NHtOH after 

soln with the temp at leasts® at the finish. Tberei^ta - addn of 5 g of tartanc acid Fe is pptd with H-S, 
agree better with those obtamed by other methods of filtered off and washed with HtS water After the HjS is 

standardization, if the following procedure is used, because boiled off, the soln is made slightly acid with acetic acid 

there is less danger of decompg the ozatafe by the hot, andAEpptd withS-bydroxyqumoIine Beryllium is pptd 
dll acid To 2o0 ml of 19 N HiSOi which has been mthe ^trate with Na H NII4 phosphate Tbefiltrateis 

recently boiled for 10-15 min and then cooled to27 ^ 3*, then made basic with NHiOH and Mg is pptd with 8 

add the accurately weighed NajCjOi (0 J g ) and when, liydroxyqumolme. J D. Gat 

with the aid of stirring, the sample has all dssolved, add Detenmnatioa of chromium and nickel m ferrous alloys 
39-40 ml of approx (J 1 A’ KMnO« m a steady stream contanung manganese and more than one percent of 

durmg about W sec while stimng slowly Let stand a carbon Tadeuss Cichocki Przemysl Chem 19, 1 2 
until the pmi: color of the 13fnO< has disappeared (45 (1935). — From 0 I to 0 5 g of alloy is heated for 2(> min 

sec ), heat to 55-60° and finish the titration by the drop- with M cc. of HC10« (d. 1.12), 40 ec. of HjO is added to 

wiseaddn oftheKMnOi. Toward the last be carefnl not the oraage-red sotn., conCg CrO>, and it is titrated with 

to add a new drop of the ^InOiscdn. until the color of standard aq Mohr salt (NHPhj mdicator); the mean 
previous drop has disappeared The end point sho^ error is 03)1-0 03%. Nl is detd la a similarly prepd 

persist for 30 sec W T. H. solo, by Chugaev’s method Si, if present, is pptd m a 

Procedure for the separation of the six platmum metals readily filterable form from the soln B. C. A 

trem aae another and for their grinattne detennsitatioB lodemetne determmatiaa ot copper. Adjustment 0 ! 
Raleigh GUchnst and Edward ^Ichers J Am Chem * hydrogen ion coneenttation. Wm R. Crowell, Thomas 
Soc 57,2565-73(1935) — A new and reliable procedure is E HiUis, Sidney C. Riitenberg and Raymond F. Evenson 

given for the sepn anddetn of Os, Ru, Pi. Pd, Rh and Ir Ind Ent Chem , Anal Ed 8, 9-11(1935) — In the Park 

which IS much simpler than methods hilberto employed metbodlordetg Cu, C. A 25, 660, theuseof Kbiphthal 
The Os is first distd off as OsO« from KNOi soln ibrougb ate is unnecessary The Pa at the end point is nearer 33 

which a current of air u passmg The OsO« is absorbed in than 4 0 and yet the end point is practically permanent 

HCl which u satd with SOi, from the reauUiag snJa the Coapteiely to ext. all Cu from an ore contg S or As, a 

Os IS eventually pptd by hydrolysis and weighed as metal double treatment with HNOi 4- HCl or a smgle treatment 

after reduction m Hi After the removal of the Os, the . foOowed by the addn of satd Cn soln is advisable 
soln IS heated with HCl and fumed with H-^< KaBrO> W T. H 

IS added and RuOi disid off and absorbed m HCl wbKh is Inorganic complex compounds in analytical chenustiy 
satd with SOi This element is pptd in much Ibe same IQ Deteetjon and deteraunaboa of copper C Mahr 

way as Os by addmg KaHCOi and boilfflg; Ibebydrated Z anorg atlgem Chen 225, 386-92(193o) , et C A 27, 

ppt is Ignited SB Hj and weighed as Bu Next, tbe Fd, 5023 — Reiseclce’s sal;, Na|Cr{CNS><{lWi)i) HjO, » 
Rb and Ir are sepd from Pt by a concroUed hydrolytic an excellent reagent for the detection or detn of Cu. The 

pptn from which the Pt alone remams in soln It is pptd desued ppt tonns m solns which are strongly acidic in 

as sulfide and weighed as metal The hydrated diosides of mineral acid, and ions other than those of Hg.Tl and Ag do 

Pd, Rh and If are dissolred m HCl, the Pd is pptd with 6 not utexfere As little as 3.2 y of Cuean be detected u 
dimethylglyoxune and the ppt. is dried and weighed the presence of considerably more Bi, Cd. Zn or Pb To 
After the removal of Pd, the soln is treated with HiSOa + carry out the test dissolve 0 1 g of K^nChfHiO)!, by 
KNOi to dstroy the excess org reagent and the Rh is beating with 1 cc of N HCl, and add 1-2 cc of the HCt 
pptd by means of TiCli Tbe pptd metal is dissolved soln to be tested. After mixing, add 1 drop of a freshly 
in HtSOa and tbe ppts repeated The last ppt. is agam prepd and filtered soln of 0.2 g Reuecke's salt m 10 cc 

dissolved m acid and the Rh is thrown down as sulfide, of hot N HCl A silky, lustrous, yellow ppt soon forms 

Ignited m Hi and weighed as metal Finally, the Ti is or, when very little Cu is present, a yellow color is visible 
removed with cupferron, the sola freed from org matter Todet Cu, take a soln contg about 25 mg Cu, and not 
by treatment with HjSOi + HNO» and the Ir pptd by ^ over twice «hi« quantity, in 100 cc and add HCl until the 
hydrolysis as hydrated dioxide which is ignited in Mt sob) is at least N but not over 3 N in this reagent If a 

T H. ppt of PbCl] forms, filter it off and wash with N HCl 
Determination of aluminum and alumina in steels C. Heat to boding, mtroduce solid KiStiCl4(HiO)t until tbe 

T ifocat and E O XValiz. Inrtt Apr t3d, No S6, 2SS green soln is co/orfess and add OS-O 5 g. of Nse salt is 

(1935) — The A1 is detd m a soln of 10 g drillmgs m 100 excess Meanwhile dissolve for each 10 mg Cu, 0 1 g of 
cc of 4 N HCl, and tbe AliOi m the residue The latter is Rcmecke’s salt m 10 cc of 1-2 N HCl at 50°, filter and 
washed successively with 0 6 N HCl, hot water, 3% Nat- allow this soln to drop into the soln of cuprous salt Bod 
COt, 1.2 N HCl and hot water It is then tgniW, dis- e for a short time, allow to stand 5 imn and make sure that 
solvrf m strong acid and the sola made strongly basic the pptn is complete by addmg more reagent Filter 
with NaOH After filtering, the AI is pptd by adding through a smtered glass filter, wash the voluminous yellow 
HCl tiU acid and NHiOH till neutral. In tbe Al detn .the ppt. with cold 2 N HCl until tbe filtrate 1$ free from Sn and 
Al IS first pptd as AlPO, m the usual way and the ppt then with hot water Dry at 110°, The ppt. contains 
treated the same as the onginal residue was Tbe method 16^6% Cu when weighed in this form and not 16 67% Cu 
is not apphcable to stainless steels Thirty-three refer- according to the formula Cu[Cf(CNS)i(NHj)«l Tbe 
ences F. G Norris ppt can also be dried by washing with ale. and ether A 

Bshmatios of minute amounts of arsenic in organic zaa- more rapid method of finishing the analysis consists lu 
tenal K Wmterfeld, E Doric and C Rauch. Arch 9 dissolvmg the Cu ppt m coned HNO,, oxidizing the Cr to 
Pham. 273, 457-67(1935) — App. and procedures are chromic acid by heating the dild soln with HCl and 
flltisuuted and described for the convement and accurate sufficient KBrOi, decompg the excess broraate by evspg 
mmeralization of As m org material, whereby the As is with (NHiltSOi and then detg the CrOi lodometncally. 
distd off as AsCli from tbe reduced material For the One ec. 0 1 N NajSjOi = 1 689 mg Cu W T. H 

titrunemcestn (up to 15mg As) aprocedure issuggest^, Detemunihon of the total oxidizing power, the mtnte, 

which mvolves a simple specially constructed app demgned the ozone and the to^ ehlorme content of ordinary and 
toconverttheAsCliintoAsH,andabsorbthelattermHg- poisoned air, H Cauer. Z. anal Chem 103, 321-81 
Clj Smith’s method for the lodometnc titration of AsH| (1935). — The method of detg the total oxidizmg power of 
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the air u described and the expts. performed to show the 
accuracy and reliability of the procedure are summanred. 
In brief, the method consists in passing air through a 
suitable wash liotlle conlg dil KI soln with sufCcscot 
added acid to make the Pn below 2 8 The I content of 
the KI soln is detd colonmetncally by comparing the 
color of the CHCb est after treating with a little nitrite, 
shaking and centrifuging, both before and after the air has 
passed through the KI soln Any Ij developed as a result 
i)f oxidation nt KI by the air is carried away mechanically 
and IS detd by (liflcrtnce I nder the prescribed pre- 
lautions a gooil indication of the quantity of oxidizing gas 
present in the air is obtained The removal of such gas is 
practically complete but , to some extent at least, the values 
obtained are only relative and do not gtse the actual con- 
tent of oxidizer present The procedure, however, ap- 

I ears to be capable of practical application W T II 

Field method of determmmg gold content of ore K 
Pozhantzkil Soiel Znlotoprom 1935, No t», 20-2 — A 
review S L Madorsky 

Rapid method for the volumetric determination of 
mdium Henry B Hope, Madeline Ross and J 1- 
f-kelly Jnd Eng Chtm , Anal Ed 8,51 2(1030) — The 
method is ba'ed on the titration of In acetate soln with 
KiFc(CN)i to an end point with diphenylbenzidine which 
changes from green to blue W T H 

Colonmetnc determmation of iron by means of feme 
thiocyanate M Dcrtiaux Documenlation ictenltfigue 4, 
No 22, 40-52(1035), CAimie & ladaitrte 34, 105S-0 — 
The usual method has been modified with a view to elimi- 
nating the errors due to differences in color resulting from 
differences m the conen of alkali thiocyanate aod in the 
nature and conen of the acid used for dissolving Fe(OII)i 
Dissolve the «epd re(0n)j (conlg rot more than 0 (M g 
lelinSOcc of 50% llCl, add 5cc ofamixt of2paruof 
30*De HNOi, 2 parts of 3% HA and 1 part 11,0, dil 
to 500 cc with distd or Fe-frce tap water, add 25 cc 
NH«CNS (exactly 175 g per 1 ), and dil. to 000 cc To 
each of 2 other flasks add 30 cc of 50% HCI and 5 cc of 
the HNO,-HiOi-IIiO mist , dil. to 500 cc . add 23 cc 
NH«CNS,dil toOOOcc , to I of thefiasks addaO 1 g per 
1. soln of FcCli till the color ts just slightly less than that 
of the sample, and m the other sufficient of the soln to 
give a ilightly deeper color, and such that the difference m 
the amts added to the standards does not exceed 0 001 g 
I eCl, A Papmeau-Couiurc 

Accurate separation of precipitated mercune sulfide and 
sulfur m the gravunetne detemunation of mercury 
Larle R. Caley and M Gilbert Durford /n<f £ftg 
Chrm., Anal, Ed. 8, 43(10'36) —Instead of attempting to 
dissoUe out the S it is recommended to neigh the ppt of 
HgS + S, dissolve the HgS m cold, coned HI and weigh 
again The results obtained with samples of com HgS 
apparently justify this procedure U' T H 

Potentiometnc determmation of quadrivalent osmium 
«lth chromous sulfate \Vm R Crowell and Harlan L 
Baumbach. /. Am Chem. Sac 57, 2007-9(1935) — 
App and procedure (or storing and handling CrSO* solns 
for standardizing with KiFe(CN), and KiCr.O, and for 
detg Os in KjOsOri and KiOsCl« by potentiometnc titra- 
tion In the reaction, quadrivalent Os is reduced to the 
irixaicnt state and bivalent Cr is oxidized to the trivalent 
state. The titer of the CrSO* soln. remained const, for I 
month. The error m the titration with 0 Ot ^ CrSO. was 
less than 0 2%. -j- jj 

Delermioation of radium in camotite and pit^blende 

L.D Roberts. Ind Eng.Ckem ,Anal.Ed.S,5{l92Q) 

Ra IS detd electroscopically by means of radon introduced 
into an electroscope chamber. U'lth a Lind electroscope 
accurate xalues can be obtamed Fuse the ore with Na- 
KCO„ chill the melt suddenly by immersing the Pt brot 
in cold water, dissolve the melt tn HNO, and collect the 
radon -j- jj 

Determination of rhenium 1 Quahtative. Loren 
C Hurd Ind. Enr. Chem , Anal. Ed 8,11-15(1930). 

K ^ ^''''‘°Braphy of Re is given and most all of the tests 
that have been proposed are considered critically. The 
colorimetric detn. of Re as developed by Ccilmann, 


1 Wngge and Weibkc, C A 27, 42, is the most convenient 
lab lest for the rapid detection of hcptavalcnt Rh. In 
the Noyes-Bray scheme of analysis. Re wj.s found in the 
Te group by Kao and Chang, C A 28. 3fi8G‘; in the 
Prescott and Johnson scheme, the elimcnt will appear m 
the lest for As The spectroscopic identification ts ea.sy 
when much Re is prtsent but considerable trouble in 
identify mg 4 of the lines is encountered when much Fe, Mn 
or Mo IS present If snlns contg Mo and Re are treated 

* with Ft xanthate, a Mo complex is formed which can be 

removed by shaking with CHCli and the Rc can then be 
ditected easily W T. H 

Colonmetnc determmation of silver m nunerals. C F. 
Miller CAe/nijf /lnaiyj(2S,No 1,&-11I ( 193G) — Froinlto 
20 mg per 1 of Ag can be detd by reducing the Ag to a 
clear yellow sole with Na-SO. in the presence of a stabilizer 
such as gelatin The Ag content is detd by comparison 
j With standard solns treated similarly The Ag is first 
ppi as AgBr, the small ppt is dissolved by long digestion 
with strong NH*OH, 0 (H d i)b g of the powd reagent is 
added and the sample is heated to .'>0® W T. H. 

Rapid method for the determmation of titanium 
Henry B Hope, Raymond F Moran and Arthur O 
Ploctz Ind Fng Chem , Anul Ed 8, 48 9(1930).— 
Instead of reducing the Ti m a Jones reductor and titrating 
with an oxidizing agent such as KMnO., il is recommended 

* 10 reduce with liquid Zn-amalgam and titrate the soln 
with ferric alum to an end point with KCNS soln (cf 
Knechi and Hibbert, Ber 36. 1143(10(13)) W T H 

Ibe lodoraetnc titration of zme accordmg to Rudolf 
Lang Chr W Raadsvcld Chem lleekblad 32, C55-7 
(1023) —The theoretical factor, rather than the empin 
cal factor given by I.ang ( C A 24, 11)55), should be used 
m computing the results, but the result of many analyses 
- indicate that the method is useful only as an approxtma- 
’ tion method N Bekkedahl 

The determmatjoa of phosphorus by the x-ray spectro- 
graph A Merkel Ber Nalurf Ges Frri&iirg 34, 249-52 
(l‘U4), Seues Jahrb Mineral Ceol , Referate 1, 1935, 
131 Spcctrographic analysis of an eruptive rock for P,0» 
gave 0217%, chem analysis 0 21% An mtcnsity (actor 
IS necessary J. F. Schairer 

The determmatioa of sulfur m soluble sulfides by photo- 
0 metnc titration .Shizo Hirano / Soc Chem lnd„ 
Japan 38, Sapp] binding 50&-C01(1035), c( C A. 29, 
5379* — As standard titrating solns (1) Pb(NOiS, (2) 
IIgCl,and(3) DiClj were used Data show that methods 
( 1) and (2) can l>c used in the presence of reducing agents 
such as sulfites, thiosulfates, etc All 3 methods are suit- 
able for detg S in sol sulfides in solns of deep color or 
contg a protective colloid Karl Kammermeyer 

Analysis of calcium phosphate Hans Trapp. J. 
' prakl Chem 144, 03-105(1935) —In the analysis of a 
sampte of CaHFO*2IIf,0 good results can be obtained m 
detg Ca by dissolving the sample in 30% AcOH 4- 1 cc 
of coned HCI, dilg to 400 cc and adding 4 g. of (NH.),- 
C,0* Weighing as CaCO* after moistening the ignited 
ppt with (NH.IjCOi soln and beating again is advo- 
cated Fairly good results are also obtained by pptg. and 
wetghmg the Ca ns Caj(PO*), To accomplish this, dis- 
g solve (he sample m dll HCI, dil with hot water to 2M cc 
and add NH,OH dropwise until a neutral reaction to 
phenolphthalem IS obtained, then add 25 cc of 10% NHj 
soln in excess After standing overnight, filter and wash 
theppt withhotwater The sample can also be analyzed 
volumetncally by adding a measured vol. of NaOlI, 
filtering after 12 hrs , titrating the excess NaOH with 
acid and detg thereby the quantity of base required to 
convert Calll'O, into less sol Cai(PO*)i Some studies 
9 were carried out with respect to weighing the yellow 
phosphomolybdate ppt. The difficulty in obtaining a 
const, wt. after drying is not due to the variability of the 
Mo.P ratio but rather to a reduction and formation of a 
blue compd insol. in NH.OH By dissolving out the 
unchanged NH. salt, it is fairly easy to oxidize the blue 
compd , but no recommendation is made with respect to 
presenting its formation W T H 

Detenmaatioa of water m glycerol. C. P. Spaeth and 
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G F Hutchi<«)n Ind Eng Chtm , Anal. Ed 8, 29-33 
(1936) — A crit study of the modified Rojahn tnelhod, 
C A 14, 2602, shows that it only approximates the true 
H?0 content of gl>cerol A new method is described 
which is based on the retnosal of water at 100“ under 2-3 
mm pressure The volatility of Bl>cerol and low-boiling 
impurities is controlled by a condenser The error of the 
method is not over 3% when the water content is 0 5 to 
3% W T n 

Source of loss of amitionia m KjeMahl dishUabons ‘ 
Method of elunmatmg this loss IIoLe S Miller. lad 
Eng Chem , Anal Ed 8,50-1(1036) — There is danger of 
some NHi being lost during the first few mm of a Kjcldahl 
distn This loss can be prevented to a large extent by 
using a delivery tube contg small holes which cause the 
tjrst air bubbles that come over to be so brohen up that 
small quantities of NH| are more readily absorbed in the 
acid W. T H 

An z-ray investigation of the sohd-solution nature of 
some nitrate contaminated banum sulfate precipitates. 
Geo H Walden, Jr , and M U Cohen J At» Chem 
Soc 57, 2501-7(1935) — The app used is described A 
senes of ppts contaminated with nitrate were prepd and 
examd The coinpn of the ppts with respect to nitrate 
appears to be a function of the Da'’"’’ conen from which 
the ppt IS formed and the nitrate conen has little effect 
Apparently the contaminant enters the BaSOt lattice with 
the formation of a solid soln The role of such a solid 
soln in the general problem of ppt contamination is dis- 
cussed W T II. 

Method of analysis for fluonde Application to deter- 
mmation of spray residue on food products W. At Hos- 
imsandC A Ferns Ind Eng Chem ,Ancl E4 8,(W» 
(1930) —The method of Armstrong. C A 23,2397,8273. 
which involves the titration of the F" in 50% ale with , 
Th**** soln m the presence of Na alirarmsulfonate was 
studied and modified In the revised form the method is 
capable of detg 0 000 to 0 09 mg of F in 5 cc of sola, 
withm 1% of the truth In a vol of 50 cc equally accu- 
rate results were obtained with 0 057 to 0 76 g of F 

w.T rr 

lodometne detenmnation of sulfates S Rivas Goday 
and A Calatayod Bol Farm Jlfifiur U, 3Cl-4(Dec , 
1034), Chtmte 6f tnduslrte 34, 792 —A modification of < 
Huitnan's method (Aflfl J.Set and Arfr U4. 478(1877)) 
m which the soln is made basic to pbenolpbthalein with 
NaOH after adding BaCli and before adding KtCrO, 

A Papineau Couture 

Rapid gravunetnc determination of silicic acid N A 
TananaevandM K Buichkov Z anal Chem 103, 34*^ 
53(1936) ■ — The results of 20 analyses for detg the SiO, 
content of limestone, quartzite, glass, clay and Laolin 
prove that good results can be obtained in about 2 5 brs 
by a treatment which consists m fusing the sample with a 
considerable excess of NaKCOi, pounng the melt inalhm 
layer on to a flat piece of porcelain Ni, polished steel or 
Pt, treatmg with coned lIKOi, eventually dilg with at 
least 4 times as much water, adding 5-15 cc of hot 01% 
gelatin soln , filtering, washing with 3% UNO,, igniting 
and weighing W T H 

A new test for tartanc acid Maurice Pe«ez J , 
pharm chim 21,542-0(1935), cf C A 30, 1517*— The 
reagent (A) is a soln of 2 g resorcinol and 10 g KBr 
m 100 cc H,0, with 1 cc. HiSOa added when soln is 
complete To apply the lest, add 0 1 cc of A lo 2 cc 
HjSO, (d 1 84) , then 0 1 cc (2 drops) of 2% tartanc acid 
(B) sola and heat on a steam bath Apalebluecolorap 
pears m 1 mm , it becomes deeper in 5 mm , and intense 
when cautiously heated over a direct flame When neu- 
tralized by NaOH, a violet tint is obtained Addn of 1 ' 
cc HjO to the blue soln changes it to currant -red, addn 
of 10 cc HjO causes it slowly to fade The blue color is 
formed with a 1% sola of B in 2 mm , with a 0 1% soln 
in 5 mm The reaction is sp for resorcinol, also for B 
except m the case of chloral, with which the same tints are 
produced (cf Ware, C. A 30, 9S3*) but which can 
previously be removed by heat Hypochlorites, chlo- 
rates, nitrates and permanganates can be eliminated by 


prenous reduction witii a Zn-Cu couple (5 cc of a soln 
contg Zn and 4 8 drops of aq. satd CuSO« soln ) Tbe 
test permits detection of B m presence of bromides, 
bromates, nitrites and ferric salts S Waldbott 

E limin ating the effects of phosphite radical in qn^ta- 
live analysis I-V Saburo Ishimaru Science Repls 
Tokaku Imp Unit . First See 24, 426-80(1935) —Sec 
C.A 27,')<»G.602S,5r>79, 28, 195(i‘, 29,2S84* GG 
‘Jlie separation and determination of the metal ions and 
phosphate radical m the presence of one another I, n 
Saburo Ishimaru Science Repts Tohoiu Imp Unir , 
First Ser 24. 4S1-62, 403 5U(1035) -See C. A. 28. 
C3<12‘, 29, 2SS4* G G 

Detection of the oialate ion N A Tananaev and 4 
A Budkevich Z anal Chem 103, 353-5(1935) — 
Under the conditions given, neither indigo nor oxalic acid 
IS oxidized by Cr,Oi but when both these substances are 
present, both are oxidized By the resulting decoloriza- 
tion of the mdigo soln , very little oxalic acid can be 
detected If S"“, SOi~" or ^0, us present there is in- 
terference because these anion* react with CtjOi 
When they are present proceed as follows Take 2-3 cc of 
the <iolo to be tested and add an excess of 7 A' H,SO. 
Bod untd there is no more odor of HiS or SOj. Filter if 
there IS much Spptd To the clear soln add some 0 01 
K»Crd3» soln In another test tube heat 0 01 A’ KiCr-Oi 
with enough indigo soln to give a distinct blue color 
Now mix the 2 solns and if the soln is 0 01 A' in CsO,”* 
dceolorization results withm 2 mm As little as 0 03 mg 
of 1!,C,0..2H,0 can be detected W. T. H 

Destruction of organic matter prior to the detenmnabon 
of mertury m organic compounds C V Bordewnu 
Ann set vatr /any 20. 12Q-3U1P35) —Treat 0,3-0 8 g 
oftheeompd in a 350-cc Erletuneyer flask with 1-1 5 g 
of powd KAlnO, -1- 10 ce. of coned HNOi After the 
mixt stands 30 mm at room temp add 1-2 cc of coned 
lI>SO< and allow to stand 18-20 mm longer Then dil 
with 50-00 cc of water and beat on tbe wafer bath De- 
colorize the soln with 3% HjOj and det Hg by the thio- 
cyanate titration. H halide is present it is necessary to 
heat with HjSOi more strongly, m order to remove all 
baMe The results obtained m the analysis of sever^Hg 

% compds were satisfactory. W T. H 

etemunaboB of organic sulfur by the liquid ammonia- 
aodnuD method F J Sosra, V. G Arcadi and J. A 
Nieuwland Ind. Eng Chem , Anal Ed 8, 49*80 
(1930) — 42ompds. sot m liquid NHi which do not form 
iniennediate products that cannot be reduced easily ean be 
detd accurately by reducing with Na whereby either 
KatS or NatSOi is formed By adding NaiO> and evapg , 
the S IS oxidized to sulfate and can be detd as BaSO. 
Excellent results were obtained with 16 typical org 
compds W T. H 

Determmation of formic acid in pyroligneous Lquors 
llerman D Weihe and P. Burke Jacobs Ind Eng. 
Chem , Anal Ed 8. 44-7(1936) —Neutralize with NaOH 
and add 29% in excess After 24 hrs. add 5 cc of sirupy 
HjPOi and distil by heating to 150“ m a glycerol bath 
Neutralize a suitable aliquot with Ba(OH)i to a phenol- 
phthalciR end pomt and evap to dryness on the water 
bath Dissolve the residue m 50 cc of war m water and 
transfer to a reaction flask Add a small piece of paramo 
ti>reduccfoaniiDgand5cc ofA^AcOH Dil toaboutlOO 

cc andbodlOmm while passing COi-free air through the 

app to remove any dissolved CO« Then add 20 ce of 
Hg(OAc)t oxidizing soln (100 g HgO dissolved in 1 1 of 
0 S N AcOH and boded I hr to remove COj By means 
of the Hg salt, the formic acid is oxidized to COj which is 
absorbed m a known vol of standard Ba(OH)r soln and 
' tbe excess IS detd by titration Small quantities of formic 
acid can be detd within 3% of the truth and Urge quanti- 
ties snthin about 0 5% W T H 

The use of the ongmal Hanau lamp la qualitahve analy- 
sis I Photoanalysis in the pyndme and indole series 
Hans Freytag Z anal Chem 103, 334-40(1935) If 
Schleicher &. Schull filler paper No 5S9 is dipped in an 
approx 0 2% soln of pyrazolone and is then dned without 
exposure to daylight, a very sensitive test paper for pyri- 
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dine and lu derivi, b obuined. Under the ultraviolet 
ray* of tbe quartz lamp, a «pol produced with 0^)1 cc. of a 
»oln. contR. pyridine will soon show a red or gray c^ora. 
lion, which will become changed to an ultramarine blue m 
Ics* ihan ID mm. Tlie test paper, however, must be kept 
m the dark as it turns brown when exposed to light and 
thereby loses its ability to react with pyridine. II O 01 cc 
of a uAn. in ale. or in aq ale of indole is dropped upon a 
Schleicher & bchCll filter papi^ and then treated with a 
drop of the same size of dil HjSO,, exposure to the rays of 
the quartz lamp will noon cause the appearanceof apinkor 
flesh-colored spot Tlie reaction takes 2VJ times as long 
m dillase sunlight as it does under the quartz lamp 

W T II 

Potentiametric determination of mereaptani Miroslav 
W. TameJe and Uoyd 11 Ityland Im li*i Chtm , 
Aruil.Di.S, irz-lOdOlO) —Use enough 0 1 //KaOAcdis- 
xolved m 0d% PtOII to dissolve the xample Titrate 
with 0 01 N AgNOj disvilved in isopropyl ale eonig 


1 about 9% water- Det. the end point potentlometrically 
with an electrode of Ag as Indicator and a Hg half cell as 
tbe other electr^e. The results are good. W. T. H. 

Colonmetne determination of aalicyhc add. P. Kar- 

• ateo. CkfM. Weekblad 32. 520(1015).— Hecstermans 
observation was confirmed (C*. A. 30, 702J). For detn. 
of salicylic acid colorimetrically in 50 cc. of »oIn , there is 
used 2 cc of a soln. contg. 51 mg. FeCIj.GIIjO and 10 cc. 

- AcOIf Ml 100 cc B. J. C. van dcr Hoeven 

* Color reaction for detection of cyclopentadiene. Boris 

N Afanas'ev fnd I.rtg Ckem., Anal Fd. 8, 15(1910). 
— Mu 1 ^op of the liquid with 1 cc each of CHCli and 
glacial AcOH and treat cautiously with 2-3 drops of coned. 
lftSO< Aslittle asO 1 mg oftbecompd sufliccs to give a 
distinct violet coloration. W. T. II, 

Detn of phosgene m gases from exptl fires extinguished 

3 with CCI4 Crc-extiaguisher liquid (Vant, el al ) 13, 
Stepwise titration of a dibasic acid (Kilpi) 2 
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AurosmIrfdium O Zvyagintzev 
tlruktztya t Nauka 193S, No 3, 17C — A new mineral has 
liCen found composed of Ir 52, Os 25, Au I'Jarul Itui -5%. 
it represents a natural alloy m the form of grains 0 2 2 
mm.indiam H V Sbvartfl*rg 

Todorokite, a new manganese mineral from the Todorokl 
mine, Hekkaldo, J*pao ^^Toyofumi Yoshtmura J 


EOCAa T WMCRftV AMD / t BCtfAIKCZ 
ialiutliil Rekan- turquoise in a flame caused 


distortion in the lattice, 

but a diminution m gram iize C A. Silticrrad 

X-ray Investigation of turquoise and other phosphates. 
Hermann Jung Ckem £rde 9, 31fr 2CJ( 1915) , ef C. A. 
26,37&1 — J doubts Mayer's conclusion (preceding abstr.) 
as to the similarity of the Debye-Seberrer diagrams of 
turquoise and wavellite, finding that of Pel’Oi distinctly 


ktuully Ui. Ilokkmio Imp Unw /l'2,279'>(7(imj). different from that of AII'O,. which again dilTers from tliat 
Seua Jakrb Sftneral Geol , Referate I, IMS, 147— of turquoise Moreover the great difference in d and r of 
Todorokite n mtmoelinic with cleavages on BW and OK) . turquoise (2.81 to 1 C2) and wavellite {2J1 and 1,53) 
Itissol. mllCl and in hot coned. H,SO». and analysis gave * points to dissimilarity, while tbe diagram of harborite 
KiO 0 51, Na,0 0 21. MgO 1 Ol, CaO 3 2». BaO 2 <»5. (cf Brandt, t. A 27, 1505) of compn, similar to that of 


AlA Fe,0, 0 20, MnO C'lAO. O 12 <f7. if,0 +9 72. 
H,0 -\JA, SiOi 0.45, TiOj and CO, trace*. I',0, 0 42, 
80t 0.28, msot. 1.28, turn 99 24% I ormula 3 (Mn,Oi • 
8MnO|.2HiO},2RO.MnO, 2If.O, with K - Ca, Mg. Ba 
and Mn». J F. Schauer 

Klnertl tarmstlaa la the fjitem. Ai,Oi-SiOr-IftO 


turquoise differ* from that of wavellite Tbe suggestion 
that the apparent absence of distorting effect on the lattice 
of the removal of II|0 from turquoise points to the 11,0 
licing zeolitic i» inconsistent with the absorption spectrum, 
which points to tbe presence of (OH) and not of 11,0. 

C. A. SilherraA 


W. Noll, fieues Jakrb. ifinerat Cent , Deitaze-tid 70A, c indices of refraction of icheehte from jspaa 


65-115(1015).— BOhmite (A1,0. 11,0) 1* the stable hydro- 
thermal hydrate of alumina The following cryst. phases 
were encountered; bayerite (Al,0,-1IIiO), corundum 
(Al]Oi), kaolin (AljOi.2SiO,ilH/D), a "pyrophyllite min- 
eral’ (Al!0,.4Si0, IfiO), montmorillonite (AI,Oi4SiO,- 
11,0 «H,0). SiOi remained amorplious J. P Schairer 
Almandite from some deposits of North Csucaius end 
the Ukrtine, D. Scrdyuclienko Mem Soe 


Junp4i Ilarada. J Faculty Set. Ihkkaxda Imp. umv, 
.^cr 7F 2. 279-87(1011)5 Neues Jakrb A/inerof. Ceof., 
Referate I, IMS, 103 —Precise optical const*, are given 
for scbeelite from OyOzyGmen, Japan. J. F. Schaircr 
Critical ohserrstions of mineral behavior when associa- 
led with auperheated water. Arthur J. Crowley. £ng. 
i/ining J. 137, 27-30(1910). — The phenomenon discussed 
IS lielieved to function importantly in the processes of 


Mineral. 62, 97-101(1951), jfeuei Jakrb. Mineral ^ mineral depositions in nature. The S-liquefier described 


Ceol., Referate I, 1933, 107.— Chem. analyses of afman- 
dite arc given. J. F Schaircr 

X-rty examination of pbyllite from clay-with-ffints of 
Vernon (Eure). Boris Ilrajnikov and I'lerre Urliain 
Campl. rend. tec. tiol. France 1M4, 201-5— A red- 
brown phyllite occur* m the clay-snth flints, filling cavi- 
ties in the chalk near Vernon Samples of (I) the crude 

cHy. (2) the phyllite dried and powdered and (3) as 9 i„<,c3 weic uji nr,i..yriai,i »oun.c 01 ng cu 

I decofwixed by treatment with IICI, and 1*1,. The veins contg galena, chalcopyrite, tetra- 
eav* . -....-I hcdnle and tplialcrilc, with occasionally pyrite, malachite. 


and illustrated permits the production of 99.5% S from a 
W,% S flotation concentrate from Nevada ores. It seems 
likely that similar condition* may have caused the forma- 
tion of certain S deposits. W. H. Boynton 

Geology and mines of environs of Giromagny (Belfort). 
Ch Tliinon. Dull. toe. ttol France [61,5, 33-<i3(I935). — 
An account is given of mines 15 km. north of Belfort, 
g which in early times were an important source of Ag, Cu 


e ciamd. by x-ray*. All gave identical ipectra. The 
color 11 due to leaflets of I e,0, Rir,o. Tlie spectra arc 
also identical with that of typical nontronite, which is 
decolorized by Iia exactly as this phyllite. This makes it 
doubtful whether nontronite is, as hilhcrto supposed 3 
hydrated ferric silicate. C. A. Silberrad 

X-riy Investigation of turquoise Fritz K. Mayer 


pyromorphiic, ccrussitc, arscnopyrite with some danaitc, 
chalcocite, zinkenite and cinnabar, with quartz and 
fluorite and less commonly barite and siderite as gang. 
The country rock is mainly volcanic— ^lacite, albi'tized 
rocks, tuffs and breccias and the ores have resulted from 
hydrothermal action. Many of the mine* were abandoned 
■‘■I the 17lh century, and all by the middle of the 


12nati«i 9 eArly «. uie mn century, ana au uy tne miaajc of tl 
of^alfllS (d 2 41C) and (d *3 ZU) unsuccessful attempts at reopening since 

showed all to give similar diagrams with numerous lines. A »,« i« •».. .» 

s ight differences In tho-e of the turquoise l,cing due to 
uirht differences in compn. (mainly varying proportions of 
Ye. turquoise and chalcwiderite t*mg connecied by 


isomorpbous series). Removal of H,0 (17 ejr-20JiHV 
in the natural, 11.9^-12.20 in the artificial) tnr heatmS 


A tu occurrence In the limestone at Arandis, German 
Southwest Africa. Paul Ramdohr, Neuei Jakrb. Mineral 
Ceol, Deila^t‘Dd. 70A, 1-48(1915).— The Sn occurrence 
IS characterized by a large suite of contact -metamorphic 
ii.. - Vr-’H -. 'V/o niinerals, particubrly those contg. Cl, F and B. An un- 
Ihe artificial) liy beating known mineral liclicved to be .SmS is reported, j. P. s. 
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Radium ores V A Zilbennmtr Sotiialtst Itekon~ 
tlTvkhtja I Nauka 1935, No 4, 117—20 — A renew of the 
world s production of Ra and a description of 2 beds of 
jeilow U-\' minerals discovered m U fa S R 

B V Sfrvartabef^ 

Peculiar deposits of bauxite in Provence Jacques de 
Lapparcnt Compl rend soc gfo/ France 1934, 64-6 — 
The bauxite at le Montagne de Regaignas (Bouches^- 
Rhone) occurs m 3 veins m Jurassic dolomite, 0 6-4 m. 
thiekand t 5-3^m apart Eastof AunolontheDouches- 
du-Rhoiie Vaj border it occurs in large pockets contg. 
alternate layers of bauxite contg bgsac, lignite frag* 
raeots cemented by bauxite and pisolitic bauxite In 
both cases it is thought that preexisting bauxrte has been 
washed into subsequently formed cavities tn the dotcBoiie 
C A Silberrad 

Bauxites of the laka, Yugoslavia Georges EmelianofT 
Compl rend 201, 1405-7(1935) — Tlie Inuxite deposits 
(“potktls of decalcification”) east of the Velebit Range in 
thi valley of the Lika are described and shown to be the 
oldest in the Balkan peninsula, probably Tnassic 

C A. Silberrad 

Gypsum deposits of central Pyrenees J Durand 
Compi rend soc giol /Vance 1934, 1G5-6 1 ,£od Bertrand 

Ibid 181 3 — Deposits of gypsum at Arnave, Milhas and 
(with anhydrite) at Bedeilhac are described CAS 
The ongm and composition of clays D G Runner 
Roads and Streets 79, 53-C(1936) — A discussion of origin, 
compn and classification of the vanous ty/ies of clay 
common to the U S , with 24 references K K 

The sand from Ylareggio — physical, chemical and 
mineralofieal properties S Bonatti Alts Confr flat 
Urol Clim e Terapia Ftssca, Vtaregito^Monteeattnt 
1932, IS pp, Neues Jahrb iftneral GeoT, Referate II, 
1934, 871 —A complete chem analysis ts given showing 
SiO, = 70 02% J P Schairer 

A French deposit of diatomite Jacques d« Lapparent 
andR Hovasse Compt rend see teol /rofiM 1934,205-6 
—A deposit some 3 m. thick, at Saint-Laurent la-VemMe, 
Card, IS described C A Silberrad 

Sinaia strata of Introrsura Buzsu, Roumaua Con- 
stantin Zaharesco Compt rend soc teol France 1934, 
74-0 — Coal of excellent quality occurs in these strata m 
the marl It has a conchoidal fracture and appears 
to be of sapropelic origin, consisting of poUen and spores m 
a carbonaceous coagulum Analysis shows t 77% S, 
4 48% H«0 and 7 366-7 033 cal As a rule it occurs in 
unworkably small deposits, but m larger amts near the 
rtver Sita and perhaps elsewhere C A Silberrad 

Probable origin of bitumen found on Kerguelen Is 
E Aiibect de La Rfie Compt rend toe gtof Prone* 
1934, 251-2 — The block of bitumen found on Kerguelen 
Is , thought at first to have been left there by some boat, 
IS, in view of similar occurrences on the coasts of Australia, 
New Zealand and Chib, now considered to be probably 
derived from some submarine deposit The block in 
question is impregnated with sand and yielded 46% of 
oil, d“0^ C. A Silberrad 

Bitummous shales of S«olx-de-Vesoul Louis Long- 
chambon Compt. rend 201, 1417-19(1935). — In the 
neighborhood (mainly S W. and S E ) of Saulx-de- 
Vesoul, Haute Sa6ne IS bores show the presence cA 
bitummous Toarcian shales ui thicknesses of 2 5-33 m 
at depths varymg from 0 to 98 m (usually less than 40 
m) The content of oil averages 4 9% (3 6-6 3). Work- 
able shale IS proved over an area of about 3350 hectares, 
contg an estd amt of 25,000,000 metric tons of crude 
oil C A. Silberrad 

Geology of Texas Panhandle oU and gas field Henry 
Rogatz Bull Am Assoc. Petroleum Ceol. 19. \080-nO3 
( 1935) — The gas is divided mto 2 distmct rones, "sweet” 
and “sour ” The “sour” gas cootams 2-500 grams of 
HiS per 100 cu ft. The sourest gas ts located furthest 
west and low in the structure Alden H Emery 

The heavy minerals of the "Ermpura’’ granite and 
microgranite of the Danta State (N Gujrat) N. L. 
faharma and S Purkayastha Proc. Indian Acad Set 
23,969-76(1935), cf C A. 29, 4701’ —A number of 


samples of rock from varions locations In the district 
were ground and the minerals with sp. gr. greater tlian 
2 85 were sepd with CHBri These heavy minerals were 
zircon, sphene, fluorite, epidote, roisite, biotite, horn- 
blende and occasionally a trace of some other tnmeral 
Descriptions of slides made from these mmerals are given 
The heavy minerals composed 0 4-16% of the granites and 
0 4-2% of the microgramtes JohnE Milbery 

Brarihon rocks (collected by B. von Greyberg) Paula 
Schneiderhobn Neues Jahrb Mineral Ceol , Balage-Bd 
70A, 151-201(1995) —Twenty new rock analyses 

J F Schairer 

Eruptive rocks of Cape Mazagan B Yovanovitch and 
R Frey Compl rend soc geol France 1934, 26-1 — 
MonzoniCic microgranne, rhyolite and (probably) daate 
have been found, the last (at the base of the dolomite) 
contains veinlels ‘of spherulitic and axiolitic structure 
C A Silberrad 

Pre Cambrian rocks of Jebel Sagho L Dariond end 
St Ghika-Budesti Compt rend soc geol, France 1934, 
208-10 — These rocks consist (from below upward) of gab 
bros, granites (pyroxene and dioritic), monzonite and 
rhycdites (probably rhyodacite and dcllenites) All of them 
are probably derived from the same basic magma which has 
been subjected to differentiation titrifu C A Silberrad 
Studies in the region of the Drosendorf map sheet 
II The gabbro cl Nonndorf and Kurhipp Otto Hackl 
and Leo Waldmann Verh Ceol Bundesanst K'len 
1931, l(j(>-5, Neues Jahrb. Mineral Geol , Referate II, 
1934, 885 — An analysis of gabbro from Nonndorf is 
given J F Schairer 

Alkaline rocks from the watershed of the nver Chodscha- 
atschkan (Ferghana). A Moskvm Abh Famtr 
bxpedttton 1930, IV, Petrog Mineral Akad H'tJJ 
Leningrad 1932, l-98j Neues Jahrb Mineral Geol , 
Referate II, 1934, 896-8 — An analysis of nephelite- 
syenite is given J F Schairer 

Petrography of the region between tha Dsungorlan 
Desert and the Kasehfluss (Irenkhabirghan group of the 
Tianschos Mts ) K Willmann Neues JaM Mineral 
Ceol, Betlage-Bd 70A, ll(r-B0(1935) — Analysea of 2 
types of keratophyric eruptive rocks are given 

J F Schairer 

Phonohtes m tbe neighborhood of Mazagan B Yo- 
vanovitch and R Frey. Compt rend see gfol Fraser 
1934, 163-4 — Phonolite c«curs east of Am Tiounghet as 
isolated fragments of vesicular lava consisting of a 
feldspathic paste contg minute crystals of eginte avgite, 
feldspar often m skeleton crystaU and nephelite, with 
pbenocrysts of augite and much hauynite, this last form- 
ing latge pinkish gray crystals with numerous inclusicms 
C A Silberrad 

Post-Triassic granite of Cambodia and its contact 
rocks Y. and J Gubler Bull soc geol France |51, 
4, 801-25(1935) — The intrusions of granite into Permian 
and Tilassic rocks (mostly sandstones, but some lime- 
stone) are described, with the resulting metamorphism 
and formation of biotlte, amphibole-, pyroxene- and 
tourmaline-homfels, eryst limestone and at one place a 
rock analogous to dissogemte resulting from fumarole 
action on a marl and contg (besides quartz and ortho- 
cUse) diopside, wollastomte, sphene and prehnite 

C A Silbeirad 

Sencite schists of southern Cevennes and graaito- 
gneissic massif of Segala and Lerezou A Demay 
Bull soc gM France (5), 5, 3-18(1935)— Included is a 
detaded account of the metamorphism caused by the in- 
trusion of porphyroid granite mto sericite and mica schists 
and quartzite C A Silberrad 

Weathering of rocks and the composition of clays Antti 
Sabninen MaalalouskoelaUotsen Maatulkimusosaslo Ag- 
Togad Jidkaxsuia (&il Div Central Agr Expt Sia 
Fmland) No 40, 1-I49(1935)(available w English) — 
Phenomena influencing the compn of clay sediments were 
studied and the chem , rameralogical and meeb compn 
of Finnish clays at various places are presented A sample 
of Rapakivi (a diabase) was found to have lost AUOi, 
CaO, NatO and Fc in the process of weathermg and to 
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ha>cg3medmFe+*+.Si02BndK,0. In a sample of granite 1 mica-schist and the Kalunpang gneiss arc P^cn. 
"•0„ /..O., F.0, CaO, P,p. T;a ili 


Boucart Compt rend. soc. geol France 1934, 55-C, 
of Ibid. 1933, 197 — The corroded quartz found m some 
Tertiary and Quaternary limestones in Morocco and Spam, 
and thought to be due to the action of CaCOj on SiOj at a 
high temp , is always assocd with phaphate On the 


««:ie shown by microscopic examn to he due mamly to 
weathering of biotite and plagtoclase New analyses of a 
pendotite boulder showed little change in chcm crmpo 
on weathering, indicating that the minerals coneerned, 
olivine and augite, are resistant A rather strongly 
weathered mica-schist, consisting of quartz, biotite and ^ 
feldspar, was found to have lost V« of »ts Te, V* •** 

MgO, ‘/i of the KjO and some of the AhOj, while SiOi, 

CaO and Na O mcrcased H1SO4 present m this rock 
accelerated the weathering which occurred mainly by 
decotnpn of the biotite Samples of scrpentme, always 
contg dolomite or magnesite and tremohte, talc or some- 
times ohvme, lost, on weathering, SU% of the AliOt, 

90% of the CaO, S0% of the COi and some MgO. while . .... 

SiOj S and HjO increased Atm weatbenng m Finland 3 the melting of a clay -bearing sandstone 


weathered micaSchist. consisting of quartz, biotite and , analogy of the assocn. of the disease of "mottled enamel” 

* - *' *' • — * with Fm the HjOB suggests that the corrosion may be due 

to the combined action Of F in soln and phosphate on 
SiOi C A Silberrad 

The composition of "bumt-roclc" from Kusnezk- 
Becken B Belikov Trav Inst, petrog Acad Sn 
O R R S 4. 91-101(1933), Neues Jahrb Mineral. 
Geol , Referate II, 1934, 8G5 — Chem and mmeralogical 
data support the conclusion that the rock was formed by 


is negligible, but considerable weathering occurs beneath 
the surface if the soil soln contains HjSOt Difierenccs 10 
the reaction of the sod sola arc the fundamental cause of 
the variations in the trend of weathermg m different 
climatic zones UTien the reaction is acid, weathering 
caus« Joss of Fe and Al, if aUc , SiO: decreases, and Fe and 
A1 gam The Pn of sprmg waters in the eastern RapaVivi 
area varied from 4 90 to 5 93 The wear of angular and 
rounded rocks on sandy and stony beaches was studied by 
placing rock fragments of known weight on the beach and 
recordmg the loss in weight at intervals Both angular 
and round fragments show rapid wear A moderate wind 
velocity grmds the rock material to a product resemblmg 
clay. The wear during an equal no of speed-hrs (miles 


J F S 


Studies of two samples of sediments from the Mug- 
gelsee W Benadc Mut Lab Preuss Geol Landesan~ 
Halt 19, 31—13(1933) --Data are given on the phys 
properties and complete chem analyses of 2 sludges The 
ash content and solvent effect of ale , CCh and NrSOi 
were detd as well as the C and N contents of the material 
eitd by the solvents For methods used cf C A 29, 
4113*. J F Schairer 

Studies of four samples of sediments from the Sakrower 
See \V Benade MtU Lab Preuss Geol Landesan- 
ifcih 19, 45-58(1033) , cf preceding abstr J F S 
SpongiUae and siliaffed gypsum in the upper Eocene 
of the Berry Andrfe Vatan Cempt rend 201, 1402-4 
(1935) — At vanous places in western Cher there oocur 


per sec. multiplied by tune m hours) is mdependent of pebbles and buhrstones of skeleton crystals of gypsum 
the velocity of the Viind Wave action is discussed The more or less sihcified, and in places lenticular masses 
reaction of the water that comes mto contact with the 5 of similar compn approximating to opalite, all pointing 


finely ground material durmg the sedimenution process ' 
IS important, The pn of sea water around Finland vanes 
from 7 70 to S 48 The surface layers of Furnish lakes are 
nearly neutral but the deeper water has a Ps of about 5 
Rocks and minerals are more sol ui sea water than in 
dtsrd. KtO The trend of weatbenng in sea water ts op- 

S osite to that on land The av compn of bedrock in 
iivala and Ylivieska was calcd. from analyses and the 


. lagoon or lacustnne ongio in an and climate 

C A Silberrad 

The gases, subhmation and encrustahoa products and 
tbennal waters of the “ladoes’* of Mer»t hi Hartmann 
Vulkanol Snsmol Mededeel No 12,Z?»rnjtt'anderJl/yB- 
botiv *it Fleder/andsek Indie ll?-3l(l933}i Ret Geol 25 , 
242 — The sublimation products found around the'dadoes" 
of the volcano Merapi, after the eruption in 1030, consisted 


i occupied by each rancty. The results were SiOj 6 of chlondes and sulfates ^ondary fumaroles showed 


63.22, TiOi 0 57, Al.O. 16 67, Fe,Oi 097, FeO 4 47. 
MnO 0 4, MgO 3 37, CaO 4 66, Na.O 3d>2. K,0 2 67 
and FiOt 0 14% The chem and mmeratogical compn 
of Furnish clays from the same regions was investigated 
by sampling, with a borer, clays of different ages from the 
same vertical profiles, subjecting them to mech and com- 
plete chem analysis, and fixing the age by diatom detn 
The mmeralogical compn was calcd from the results 
The chem compn, of a clay is dependent mainly on the 
amt of the finest grain-sue group With increasing amts 
of the finest grain-size group the bases increase and SiOt 
decreases Neither the age of the clay nor the underlying 
bedrock had much effect on its compn The chem 
compn of the clays can be explained by the enrichments 
in micas without much effect due to chem weathering 
Differences m chem and mech compn are caused 
mainly by heterogeneity of the original rock The clays of 
the eastern Rapakivi granite region were investigated in 
the same manner as tho«e above but not as completely 
Bedrock (diabase) and clays from the island of Valama 
were studied. Because of the sorting action of HjO and 
the well-mixed parent moraine material, the clays have 
a similar compn over a wide variety of rocks The chem 
compn of artificially sepd clay fractions from various 
countries is di,'CU<sed, as is also the ennehment of TiC^, 


temps betweenOO’and 110* The escaping gas contained 
COi, HtS, SO{ and COS The last gas is not primary but 
ts formed from org material and primary S at a temp 
over 400* Analyses of the thermal waters show large 
quantities of dissolved material. J F Schairer 

Content of less common elements m eruptive rocks 
E. Trftger Chem Erde 9, 286-310(1935) — The occur- 
rence ID eruptive rocks of the chief roeJe-fornwag minerals 
contg the Jess common elements (P, Ti, Zr, Hf, Th, 
Ge, Sc, Ga, B, V, Cr, W, U, Mn. Ni, Co, Cu, Zn, Pb, 
Be, Sr, Ba, Li, Rb, Cs, F, Cl, S and the rare earths) and 
their mutual relations, with special reference to the at. 
radii of the elements, are discussed. Thence with the aid 
of some 1000 analyses, the av content of these elements in 
each of 28 classes of eruptive rocks is deduced. 

C. A Silberrad 

Geochemistry of the alkali metals. 11. V. M Gold- 
schmidt, II Bauer and H Witte ^’achr Ges. B’im. 
GoUingen, Moth -physik. Klasse 1. 39-55(1935); cf. C. 
A. 27, 4757, and Tolmachev and Filippov, C. A. 29, 
300*, 4295* —The qual spectrographic method of Tol- 
riachev (C A 28, 4679’) for Rb and O is quant, if the 
mineral is mixed with an equal wt of NaCl to insure com- 
plete volatilization of the alkalies, and the photographs 
c^par^m^h standards The most suitable lines are 


Fe oxides and Al O, ra clays Variations m layers of Jami' 9 7800.30 and 7947 63 for Rb . 8521 15 and 8943 60 for 
natedlite-glacial clays are explainable in the same manner — — • • 

as m other clays Investigations of Finnish clays also 
indicate that chem. weathering was unimportant and that 
the kaolin content is very small One hundred and two 
rrfrrences Calm W. TVTiietakcr 

Gnelsstc complex of the Darjeeling Distnet, Bengal 
S_ K Ray. Quart. J. Geol Mining Met. Soc. India 7, 

2>-H(l935) — Analyses of sUlimaaite-gneiss, feldspathk 


The Rb detn can also be made by comparison with added 
Rb. As expected, Rb and Cs are especially high in the 
Ksihcatesofpegmatites Theat.ratioRb Csissomewhat 
variable, but approximates 45 Green amazonites are 
found to be much higher in Rb and Cs than intimately 
aswd. red microclmes. Michael Fleischer 

The geochemistry of selenium, ll V. M. Goldschmidt 
and L. W Strock Nachr. Ces ll'iw. Gdliingen, Math.- 
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phystk Khsse I. 123-42(1935); cf. C A 27, 4757 — 
The Se content of sulfides was detd by soln in UNO* 
and Bf, evapn with HjSO<. distn by a modificatinn of 
the method of Robinson, Dudley, Williams and Byers 
(C A 28, 5303’), and colorimetric detn by the Cousen 
method (C A 18, 1735) The Sc content of sea water 
was detd by pptg rcCOlDi which adsorbs the Sc, and 
analyzing the ppt as usual The Sc content of primary, 
magmatic sulfides was higher than that of other materials, 
but the Sc S ratio was highest in sedimentary le and 
Mn oside ores Sea water, salt beds and sedimentary 
rocks are very low m Sc, North Sea water contained 3 8 
X 10”’ g /I This 18 due to the fact that Sc rcaebiog the 
ocean is not oxidized to selenate, but is adsorbed by pptg. 
fe and Mn hydroxides The only salt deposit high in 
Se is the Chilean caliche, (ornicd under conditions suf- 
ficiently oxidizing to convert the Se to selenate 

Michael rieischer 

Selenium content of European and Japanese clay ahalea 
r Mmami Nachr Ges iViss Co/tmgen, ifatk -phytti 
hlasse 1, 141 5(1935) — The Se content of European 
and Japanese paleozoic and Japanese mesozoic clays was 
detd by the method of Goldschmidt and SirocV |cf 
preceding abstr ) The & content varied somewhat, but 
the at ratio S Se was approx 10,000 for all 3 ME 

Occurrence of vanadium in fossil coals V A 2ilber- 


1 mintz Gfmpi. rend. atad. id. V. R. S. S. IN. S I, 3, 
117-20(1935) — ^>ver 500 samples of coals from Russian 
fields were analyzed for V. la most of them only Insignifi- 
cantamts. (0 02-0 3% V|Oi) werefound. Ano ofsamples 
(4 definite vegetable origin, of Jurassic age, in the Ural 
region showed 0 50-R 70% ViOi Most of these coals 
belong (o the clareno-vitrcnc type and often have a lignite 
Structure Most of the V content is ascribed to infiltration 
of V-bearing material during the laying down of the coal 
® bi^s. C. E. P. Jeffreys 

The composition and amount of contraebon of the earth 
II 1 1. Zaslavskil, Mtneralog. pelrog. Mitt. 46, 331-9 
(1935); cf C.A 26,2147,2001; 27,3108, 29,4710' — 
Caicns. based on more recent data on at. vols. 

J. F. Schairer 

The need of revising the apparatus emploved In the 
measurement of an eleetrochemcal effect of the ground. 
3 A. Belluigi. Bettr. onteui. Ceapkys 5, 109-77(1935) — 
A discussion of app. used in the measurement of the varia- 
tion of a polanzation current at the contact between 2 
bodies of different chem compn. J. P. Schairer 


Layer lattices and the base-exchange clays (Marshall) 
2 Surface optical properties of calcite (de Mallemami, 
Sohoer) 2. 
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Application of cbemistxy to metallurgy E I. Orlov. 
Tram VI MndeUn Cotitr 1932, 11, 1.3:8-95(1035).— 
A progress report on the iron and steel industry Among 
new developments in the U S S U are to be noted in- 
vestigations on the direct production of iron from ore 
without the blast furnace process, on the utilization of 
complex iron ores and on the use of 0 EES 

Rapid detemuoAtioa of aoUd phase (a flotatioa puts 
L hi lol'sonandE I Dubovitzkava Zavodskoya Lab. 
4, 1109-8(1035) —With the aid of prepd comparative 
tables, the percentage of solids in a Dotation pulp is deld 
from the d of a sample of the pulp obtained by weighing > 
and measuring it A long handle porcelain scoop and a 
buret are illustrated and described Chas Blanc 

Practical examples of ore preparation in Bohvia Islvio 
Szegedy. Bdnyiiz Kohdit Lopok 60, 422-8(1935) — 
Difficulties encountered after modernization and rebuild- 
ing of the plant of the Sociedad Estafiifera Morococala, 
where pyritous eassiterite ores are prepd and enricbed, are 
discussed. A special lab. pulsation sedimenting app. is 
described S S de Fui6ly 

Beoeflclation of low-grade ores will prolong hfe of 
Mesabl Range E W Davis Iron Age 136, No 20, 
30-1, 41(1935), cf C A. 29, 3952* F G. Norris 
Roasting and sintering dusts and powdery ores m a 
Samt-Jaegues turbulent-flow furnace Camille Saint- 
Jacques and Louis Poupet Rft> met 32, 581-8(1935) — 
The pulverulent nature of most malcnals to be sintered 
interferes with heat transfer, increasing both the time and 
heat consumption of the operation In the present fur- 
nace, roasting is carried out when particlesareauspendcd in 
hot gases Ohe operation takes only seconds and the 
material reaches the bottom of the furnace in an incandes- 
cent state so that it sinters easily Mech details of the 
furnace, which was in com operation tor more than a year, 
are given together with a description of its application for 
eaUtnint phosphate rocks, chnkertng ctmtnl mvtSs or 
roastxni and stntermi Hast furnace dust and ores. The 
furnace is small and inexpensive both to build and operate 
J. D Gat 

Manganese ores of Urkut Istviin Vitfihs Bdnydst 
Kohdst Lapok 68, 340-58, Roy Hung Ralattn-Joseph 
Untv Tech Ceon Set ,Sopron,Pub Dept MintngMet 7, 
54-74(1935) —At Ujatna a new deposit has been found of 
ores contg in certain portions of ihe deposit 46-52% Mn 
A special enricbening process was worked out to tarodnee a 


concentrate coofg. 40% Mn from ores contg. 23-27% Mn 
5 S de Fia&ly 

Low-temperature reduction of znagsetite ore Effect 
ofcatalyfaceompoundi G C Williams and R. A Ragatz. 
Ind Eng. Chm 28, 130-3(1935) —Certain Na and K 
compds greatly accelerated the rale of reduction of magne- 
tite ore at 900*. No other materials, except certain Ba 
compds , showed a similar effect. Hardwood charcoal 
was 0 much more active reducing agent than metallurgical 
coke and responded to the action of Na carbonate as a 
catalyst. The catalytic effect of vanous compds was a 
funetton of them conen in the reducing inixt. The pres- 
ence of SiOt tended to inhibit the catalytic effect of Ka 
carbonate A considerable loss of Na occurred in using a 
reducing mist contg. Na carbonate. Leopold Fessel 
Itogon — a Fhdippme gold producer. Ralph Eeeler. 
E«g Mtning J 137, 3-8(1936) —A description of the 
mining operations of the Itogon Mimng Co where 10,000 
tons of ore is treated per month by all slimmg, counter- 
current cyasidation, with close to 92% recovery. A 
flow sheet and numerous illustrations are included. 

W. H Boynton 

Continuous detennfmng of the specific mnty of a 
cyanide solubon A A. Linevskil. 1935, No 

32 —A description of a continuously actmg areometer la 
which the funnel is counterbalanced with rets on the bal- 
ance principle B. V. Shvartzberg 

Flux and reduebon experiments with Iron-nch bauxites 
I &4ki and A Romwalter, Roy. Hung Palatm-Joseph 
Vmv Tech Econ Sei ,Sopron, Pub. Dept. Mining Mel 7, 
42-51(1935) — Expts were made with a homogeneous 
colloidala deep red Hungarian ore mixt contg SiO> 0 9, 
TiOj 1 8. Fe,0, 24 3 ( - 10 99% Ee) and AhO, 47 75%, 
loss on Ignition was 25 38%. Magnetic sepn of reduced 
samples of this ore was unsuccessful The reduction 
product probably contained both magnetic and AliOt mols 
within Its colloidal particles Economical working up of 
such ores seems possible by means of a special reducing 
soda flux by which both AlgOi and a spongy metallic iron 
can be produced S S de FmSIy 

Treatment of pulverized materials M. Gutman and G 
Leizerovich Trans VI Mendeleev Congr 1932, II, 1. 
409-20(1^5) — A review of existing technical trends in 
the treatment of pulverized raw materials in the non- 
ferrous metal industry and of recent progress in the Indus- 
tiyoftbeU S.S R, E E.Stefanowsky 
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Eeosomies et tie ■JumluBm lodustiy. Francis C. 
Trary. M. Eni. Ckem. 28. 14&-62(10'56). G. G 
The thennal processes Jn the blast furnace Alfoiu 
Nalioczky. Bdnydsz A'cWrs. Z.opofe 68, — 
Thermal processes are shown by curves of heal in kg -cal 
plotted against temp. Heat consumption in the blast 
furnace depends on the indirect reduction processes, the 
more richer the ore Above 807c TcjOi the blast fur- 
nace is much more sensitive to thermic influences 

S S de Findly 

Distnbution of burden at the top of a blast furnace II 
L. Gofdshtein Dames IMS, No fi, 1-10— A math 
discussion of the distribution of burden, with regard to 
lump sue, as it drops from the hopper into the blast fur- 
nace S L Nfadorsky 

Operating conditions in the melting space of an open- 
heai^ furnace I D Seroikm £/omeslM5. No A, IfK 
25 — A discussion of the relation betwten the life of a fur 
nacc roof and conditions prevailing m the combustion zone 
of an opcn*hcarth furnace S L Madorsiy 

Relation between angle of incline of the flame sod 
honzontdeross sectionofanopen hearthfumoee M S 
Sokolov iJemes 1935, No 8. 25 7 —A study of cfaia 
from siioeessfully operating open hearth furnaces leads to 
the conclusion that the best results are obtained when 
E/L — sm where h and 1. are width an<l hnglh of the 
hearth and « is angle of incline of the flame to the hori- 
zontal, also, when or + d 2 where n and d are angles 
of incline of gas and air channels of the furnace 

S I. MadorsLy 

Furthernotesoaopea-hearthboils Henry D Hibbard 
/roa 136. No 13, OS, J04, 1(IX{K>3')) cl C A 20. 
50C — The results of early invesligalmns of the gases c«d 
from pig iron and Oessemer steel are cued Certain rela- 
tions between these results and the reouiremcnts for mak- 
ing rimming steel ore inferred I' O Norris 

Slag systems R Hay. James White and A H Me* 
Iniosli. J WtsteJScotlcnd IranandSleel Inst 42,l‘art(i, 
00-104(1035), ef. C A 28, frtOT* -The nonezmcncc of 
grunerite, I'eO.SiOi, is established by thermal and optical 
esidenee A previously unidentiflcd substance with n 
1.74 IS a eutectic of fayalile and silica In the icmarv 
system FeO-MnO’StOt a deep trough extends from 1153 , 
the in. p, of the fayahte-SiO) eutectic, with a gradual rise 
inm p. to 1200* at the rliodomte-tephroite eutectic No 
ternary eutectic was found The binary was 

studied thermally and optically The addn of AliOi 
lowers them p.of MnOfrom 1785* to the eutectic at 2t% 
AbOi and 1520* With further addns of Al>Oi ibe hq- 
tiidus rises continuously to 2030*, the m p of AljOt 
The cotnpd. MnO AhOi m. 1.3G0* incongrucntly, is hard 
and brittle, is amber but appears white under she micro- 
scope, IS isotropic, and has a n between I 70 ond 2 00 All 
melts m this system have low surface tension AliOi ts 
sol. in solid MnO Thermal data and absence of eutectic 
at 50% AljOi indicate MnO is sol in the compsl The 
soln of MnO changes the color from amber to bright 
merald green. The reaction of FeO-MnO-SiOj slags with 
C was studied at 1310*. Theozides were meiirdond then 
crushed and rcmelted with C rod and the gas pressure was 
measured The order of activity is FeO, knclwtile, fayal- 
ite and Mn siUoate. Use of high C steel as a source of C 
indicates the same order of activity. With excess MnO, 
I e IS a rcjlucing agent The resulting Mn alloys with the 
r e and ^ '* progress with white cast Fe as a 

source of C FcO is the most active oxidurr in this temarr 
system. At 1310* fayahte is only partially dissned In 
the presence of MnO. stable Mn silicates arc formed lower- 
ing the conen of free SiOj and thus increasing the free 
I lO Mn silicates are less active toward C because they 
arc less dnsosd. and because MnO is less reducible. 

I G Norris 

Distribution of phosphorus between metal and alag in 
iron. Nello Collari Ann chim apf’litala 25, 
43--4i (lfl35) —In detg. P in Fe it is necessary to del the 
partition of P Iictween met.sl and slag. The P in the slag 
(occlusions) IS present as phosphate, while that in the 


1 metal is present ns phosphides Therefore, detn. of the 
total P and of phosphate P is suHicient. A. W. C. 

Foundry coke. W. E Mordccai. Colhery Cuardtan 
151,1070-81(1035); C.A 29,2337*.— A discussion of the 
influence of the phys. and chem properties of coke on 
cupola operation Also in Gas World 104, No 2083 Cok- 
ingScct.S-O, 11(1930) Joseph II. Wells 

Circulation of gas In mold The formation of scums and 
their classification. A. Collin Bull assoe tech fonderte 

* 9, 305-8(1035) —Scums on the casting surface arc due to 

the passage of gas through the metal and the mixing of 
sand particles with the metal G T. Motok 

Nonmetalhc Impurities in open-hearth steel Folke W. 
.Smidblad Iron A[e 136 . No 20, 21, 70-7(1935).— 
Various impurities can be eliminated from the bath by the 
J«mJ on a rod or pole Tilts metliotl is recommended 
especially in case of a large bath which is stated to be in- 

3 lenortoB small bath in respect toclcanlmcss. F O N. 
Comparative Investigations of the effect of special de- 
oxidizers with soft steel P Zimmermann. MtU 
KitUe- und Luen Forschunz G m b // 1 , No 3, 29— IS 
( IU35) — The various deoxidizers for steel have a decided 
influence on segregations, no , size and distribution of non- 
metallic inclusions, pipe formation and tendency to aging 
The deoxidiitrs tested and their percentage compns are. 
(I) ferrosilicon, Si 70 12, Fe 23 8.S, (2) calcium silicon, 

* Si 65 81. Ca 2‘* 25, Fe 14 01 , (3) Feralsite, Si 30 50. A1 
19 16, Ti 132, Fe 43 13, (4) Simanal, Mn 19 44, Si 
2n 95, A1 10 Ifl, Ti 1 50, Fe 31 95, (5) AUimine, Si 34 10, 
A1 4 1 74, Ti 2 88, Fe IS 28, (C) Aluminum, A’ 03.50, Fe 
1 50 and ( 7 ) ferrosilicon plus aluminum The most 
cflcctisc agent was (5), which produced a melt with high 
Si, and the steel showed few inclusions and the least pipes, 
there were, however, some alumina inclusions A similar 

. effect was obtained with (4) All agents reduced segrega- 

* tions, inclusions were higher for (1) and (2) than for the 
other agents. (2) gave only small and uniformly distri- 
buted inclusions m the ingot, and killed the steel com- 
pletely without addn of A1 The S content was not re- 
duced with Ibis deoxidizer The least elTcctive was pure 
Al, It produced the most and coarsest inclusions in very 
irregular distribution and the greatest segregations. The 
action of (7) was unfavorable but less so than that of pure 

6 Al Compared with not-killed soft-steel melts, all melts 
treated with adilnl deoxidizers showed deoxidation prod- 
ucts m the solidified steel and tendency to pipe formation, 
but no tbfierence could be found m mech properties and 
dcep-drawabilily between killed and not-kilkd soft steel. 
It IS concluded that fo' many purposes soft steel without 
addol. deoxidizers ii superior from several angles. A table 
gives lest results of phys properties and deep-drawabihty 
for steels deoxidized with the ahove-mcntioncd agents 

' Twenty-two references. M Hartenheim 

Surrey of the testing methods for the detenninatlon of 
the mechanical strength of aluminum castings. A. v. 
Zeerlcder Aluminsum 17 , 570-4(19.35). — The manner 
in which B specimen has been made for tensile or hardness 
tests u of utmost importance Separately cast and 
specimens cast with or taken from the casting are discussed 
end the tests described The best results arc obtained 

g with horizontal casting. M. Hartenheim 

Control of grain size and structure in large forgings by 
heat treatment G J Horvitz and G. Urmton Jack, Jr. 
/MnAgeiae.No 13.48-50(1033) FrankG.Noms 

Brass and copper forgings— their manufacture, proper- 
ties and uses i: F Cone. Metals & Alloys 6, J37~il 
(1035) Downs &haaf 

Tensile testing of bearing metals at elevated tempera- 
tures Jean Gahlioiirg, Lfon Guillct, Jr , and Popoff. 

9 Eev mil 82, .3')3 7(l'H5) —A senes of tests made on 
lictrmg metalv, the analysis of which was not specified, 
indicated that with the same loads and with const, and 
changing temps the appearance of the timc-elongation 
lurvestsopprox thesame At the beginning elongation is 
slow, the curve licing nearly a horizontal line; then the rale 
increases and for a short time the curve makes an angle of 
about 43* with the axes, in the final period the curve is 
nearly vertical. j. q, 
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Heat-treating spnng leaves H. J Langley. Ini 1 Nitneastiron cylinder sleeves. A. T. Colwell Iron 
Gas 14, No 7, 7 R, 16(1030) —For the heat treatment of At« 136, No 25, 31-3(1935). — A survey of the causes of 

autotnoliile springs, a special gas 5rcd furnace is used wear in cylinders indicates that m addn to high hardness 

which insures a reducing atm and the avoidance of oxide the cylinder must have strength, soundness and corrosion 
or scale, except mill scale, and the maintenance of the resistance in order to be wear resistant. A hardness of 

required soaking temp prior to quenching The steel is SOO to 1000 Brmell for a depth of 0 OOt to 0 OOC in results 

then removed from the furnace, automatically clamped, from nitriding ccntnfugally cast Fe liners contg total C 
formed, and quenched m oil by a specially designed ma- 2 93, graphitic C 2.31, combined C 0 63, P 0 058, S 0 029, 

chine The temp of the quenching oil is maintained be- - MnO 76, Si 2 69, Cr 1 28, V 0 16, Mo 0 24 and A1 1 01% 
low 100°F by cooling R W Ryan The liner will serve for 300,000 to 400,000 miles after 

Temper bardenmg of commercial nickel-coppers con- which it must be replaced b^use it cannot be recondi- 

taming phosphorus E C Rollason and T. G Bamford tioned as can gray Pe blocks and alloy slcexes Nitnded 

w AWoys 6, 345-C, 340(1935) —An investigatKmof cylinder liners are recommended particularly for truck 
ihe temper hardening of 3 Cu alloys contg (1) 1 72 Ni, service Frank G Norris 

II 03 P, trace Fe, (3) 1 73 Ni, 0 11 P, 0 01 Fe, (3) 2.33 Cementation of iron and ferrous alloys with herylhum 
Ni 0(13 P| 0 03 Fe Downs &^al J Laissus. Rev, mil 32,293-301,351-^,401-22(1935), 

Temperature measurement of liquid and solid metals as cf. C A 29, 1046* — Cementation expts. previously 

represented by irons Rudolf Hase Z Ver. dent /ng 3 made by Feszczcnko-Chopiwskt (cf. C A 22, 2535) and 
79, 1351 -1(1935) — Temp of molten metals »s usually by Caeaud are described la the expts described m the 

measured by radiation methods, either total radiation or paper, specimens were placed in powd 98% Be or in 807e 

partial radiation Rapid temp changes can be observed Fe-De contained m a receptacle closed with threaded 

with an optical pyrometer used with an osciffogtaph plugs This container was then placed in a closed box 

Fundamentals of emissivity and black body conditions are filled with charcoal and ca^t iron chips so as to prevent Oi 

reviewed The detn of the relative radiation of molten attack on ihe cementation powder. Cementation formed 

metals IS difficult because temps are measured In the run- on electi^yticFe a case consisting of axoneofsolidsoln , 

ner or metal streams and variations are caused by the of solid soln with some eutectoid and an outside zone of 

formation of oxide coatings which depend on temp and 4 hypcrcuicctoid alloy contg much FeBei Diffusion m C 
metal compn W-Mo thermocouple m a siUimanite steels i$ similar to the diffusion in electrolytic Fe, with the 

protecting tube con also be used for detg the temp of difference that the presence of C results in more complex 

moltenmetals Arecentdeveiopmentislhecolorpyrome- structures The constituents of the case produced in C 

ter Use of an optical pyrometer and a partially closed steels in the outward order are an area with gradually 

graphite dip tube overcomes some of the disadvantages of decreasing pearlite content, n practically deearburized 

variations in radiation and sudden temp changes Temp layer, a ^rd soln of Fe-Be-C, a sharply defined hypo- 
measurements in solid metals arc best made by thermo- eutectoid layer of solid soln Fe-Be*C and a triple eutee 

couples The use of melting bodies, change in color, ^ toid, eutectoid zone and hypereutectoid zone Cementa- 

metallographic evidences of temp change, and measure- tion with 80% Fe-Be gives the same results as with 98% 

ment of expansion are discussed C. D Tenm Be. For electrolytic Fe Ihe thickness of case is directly 

A snalleabla east iron from an ordinary cupola ntraaoa proportional to tune and temp of cementation In 

E Rappoport, E Kogan, N Foplavko and P. Tokarev- higher-C steels the width of the deearburized layer passes 

skif rei/tntia 1935, No ll —The cotnplicated duplex through a max with maeasing temps and grows with 

process forpigironformalleahlccastmgswasreplacedbya cementation time C content has a retarding action on 
system of casting from a cupola The rate of casting and the speed of penetration Hardness of case increases with 
the difficulties surmounted are described A metal is C content but is not a function of temp Case produced 

obtained contg C 3 3-2 6, Si 0 9-1 1 , S 0 1 and Mn 0 on electrolytic Fe reads 268 Vickers, on 0 9% C steel 1506 

0 13% B V Shvatuberg Vekers Cementation with Be reduces resistance of 

Influence of the aceompanyisg and addition elements steel to scaling and to chem attack by most of the re- 

Si, P, NI, Cr, Mo, W and Cu on the sensitivity of gray agents It increases the resistance to atm corrosion and 

cast iron to vanabons m wall thickness E Hugo. E to fresh and salt waier attack, to HNOi (provided the ease 

Piwowarsky and H Nipper Gusseret 22, 421~8, -IXS doesnotbaveany cracks) and to bleaching liquor 
(1935), cf C A 30, 63'— Alloy addns wcremadctoSI J D Gat 

casts of cupola I e, each contg approx 3 25% C. 0 60% Steel scrap addlbon in chilled casting melting Hugo 
Mnand0 12%S The effect of variations in each element 1‘atsch Csesseres 22, 584-6(1935) — The literature is 
separately and of Ni and Cr m combination was studied ” meager on steel addn to chilled eastings The effect of 
Inaddn to regular test bars, a hollow block was east with theaddn of steel to gray iron and the mechanics of graph- 
each wall of a different thickness, viz , 20, 40, 60 and 80 Ite formation in cast iron are discussed Addn of steel to 

mm The tensile strength, bending strength, shear chilled iron mcreases the mech properties and the depth 

resistance, Brmell hardness, carbide content and structure of chill C B Jenni 

were detd for each wall thickness In a new mdhtxf oj Cast Iron and steel differentiated A L Norbury 
measuring shuir resistane* a sample \ fh mm tbiciisbeld Iron Ageiit.i^o 19, 25, 10^12(1935) —Tlerecommen- 
down on an anvil contg a slot 3 15 mm wide The dation published by the Brit. Cast Fe Research Assocn is 
shearing force is exerted by a plunger 3 mm wide and 19 8 g based on the presence or absence of carbide or graphite 
mm long centered over the slot One advantage of the eutectic m the microstructure Many previous defini- 
new method is that it can be used to measure the strength turns are critically reviewed Frank G Noms 

of the entire cross section The results are compared with Effect of mixed acids on irons and steels Justice Eddy 

those of the Sipp-RudeloIT and of the Fremont method and F A Rohrmaa Ind, Eng Chem 23, 30-1(1936) 
Both tensile strength and bending strength are proptw- Loss of wt tests showed that the tendency of plain C 
tional to the shear resistance Although the exuding coodi- steels to resist mixed acids and to retain their passivity 
tions of the 20-mm wall and of the SO-mm diam rod are with increasmg addns of water increased with their C 
Similar, the worked 30-mm rod has higher tensile strength content Samples high m S and Mn showed greater 
and less scattering of the values The tensile strength, 9 losses of wt. and less tendency to retain passivity in dil 
hardness and carbide content are logarithmic functions of sidns than those low m these 2 constituents 
the wall thickness Si decreases the value of all phys alloying constituents improved the resistance Quenched 
properties, particularly the shear resistance P decreases steds showed greater resistance than those cooled in the 
the phys properties, though not as markedly as does Si furnace Leopold Fe'sel 

Ni and Mo increase the properties to about an equal ex- Some trends In steel metallurgy during 1935 J H G 
tent W increases the properties The effect of Ni, m Mon y pe i iny Metatlurgus 13, 50-2(1035) —New and 
contrast to that of Cr, is beneficial especially tf it replaces cheap low-allov steels are mentioned Gram size coidrol 
PartofthcSi Cu has a favorable effect J,G Norris isdiantssed and It isconcluded thalit is toooflenspccincii 
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Many sptciCcatJons also limit visible nonmetallic parti- ’ 
clcs. Tlie invisible particles may be just as harmful 
Tor many purposes acid-open-hcarth steel is just as good 
or even better than elec.-furnace steel Highly pobshed 
corrosion resistant sheets are now being produced 

J L. Gregg 

Causes and effects of brittleness in steel C L Sha- 
piro Utal Trealiniand ferginf 31, 4fi7-72, 517-21,609- 
74. 576(1935) —See C d. 29. 3901* D S , 

Soft spots on hardened steel H H Bleakney. Iron 
Ate 110, No 24, 32-3, 94-6(1935) —Soft spots either 
may penetrate to the core or, as is more common, may be 
superficial layers overlying fully hardened steel The 
superficial type is attributerl to the faster er« cooling 
speed of the hypereutectoid surface layer relative to that 
of the eutcctoid zone beneath The C content of ihe case 
should be as nearly eutectofd as possible Thiseondition 
IS easier to attain with gas than with pack earbimration 3 
If a higher C case is used, the tiuenclnng temp should he 
high enough completely to dissolve the carbide If low 
quenching temps must be used with escess C, a normal 
steel and a drastic quench with adequate circulatioii is 
required 1 rank G Norris 

Heterogeneity of steel ingots W H Hatfield Iron 
and SUel Jnd 9,57-65(1915) — ^ ork to date of the Ingot 
Comm (6 reports) is summanied Shape and form of ao 
ingot are frequently detd by the subsequent use of the * 
ingot and consequently the question of heterogeneity be 
comes secondary Ingots are classified into the following 
types (1) solid ingot with pipe restneted to that portion 
of the mold which was lined by the refractory liner, (2) 
rimming-steel ingot with a solid exterior but a large no of 
blowholes m the interior, (3) ingot eontg a deep pipe and 
extenor blowholes, (4) ingot eontg a shallow pipe and 
numerous blowholes H is partial to the use of type 1 ^ 
ingots Heterogeneity assumes diderent aspects with 
large ingots and small ingots, in a very Urge mcot a steel 
IS poured in the bottom different in compn from that 
added to the top. InSuence of casting temp on crystal 
size and therefore heterogeneity is traced, when freezing 
begins at a vast no of nuclei, a mass of small crystals 
results and hctcrogeneityisat a mia Spnntsand macro 
etchings of the various types of ingots are given In 
nmmed ingots the run IS shown to be pure metal, H pos- o 
tulates that this is indicative that the rimming may be 
explained bv a consideration of the allotropic modifications 
of Fe which is deposited from the liquid solns under these 
conditions. A centrifugally cast ingot shows a ''bacon” 
efTcct, which may indicate a helerogcnetty m the liquid 
phase The dein of O in steel, effect of N m steel, dis- 
cussion of rimming steel, and pyrometry are but men- 
tioned since they are covered in detail tn the Gth report 
recently issued C D Jenm ^ 

Tool steels. 11. Andr£ Michcl /felaux 10, 180-7 
(1935). cf. C. A. 30, 64* C T MotoV 

Application of alloy steels. If, W htcQuaid Iron 
/1fel36, No 2G, 18-22(1935) ~A nontech review of the 
effect of alloy addns Trank G Noms 

Color -producing reactions for microscopic eiaminatioa 
of carbon steels Joseph Malciie Compi rend 301. 
J7.S.>-7(1035) — To prep, the reagent, ‘‘M(Mo) normal,” « 
T) g. NH, molybdate is dissolved in HjO and the soln 
made up to 100 ec : this is poured into 100 cc UNO. 
(1.2), allowed tostand 4 days and filtered, of it 2cc is added 
to 10(1 cc TtOH, and the polished sample is placed therein 
for .10-10 min. The various constituents (except C 
which remains bhek) then assume diflcrent colors, xiolct, 
blue, green, yellow, etc , while fernte shows diflcrmt 
colors according to the orientation of the crystals A 
more delicate reagent "MfMo) slow” is obtained by using 9 
2 to 4 times as much FtOH Similar but different colors 
are obtained if Nn« vanadate or uranate replaces the 
molybdate The method is applicable to steels, irons and 
some cast irons C. A. Silbcrrad 

Hardening charaetensUcs and other properties of com- 
mercial one 'll carbon tool steels T. G Digges and 
^is Jordan. / J?«carfA ,Yo// Bur. SlandarJj tS,3S3- 
407(lD35)(Re«-nrch l*aper No 837) —The effect of the 


uuttal structure prior to heating for hardening upon the 
eusteiutic gram size and gram growth wras studied on 2 
selected brands of l7c C tool steel havuig widely differing 
tiarrf^ning characteristics Comparison of the steels was 
also made with respect to their behavior m the trans- 
formation temp range during thermal analysis, relative 
rate of transformation of the ccmentite, Charpy impact 
strength, susceptibility to gnnding cracks, Rockwell 
hardness on quenching at different rates, structural nor- 
mality. performance as lathe tools, and the effect of rate of 
heating to the hardening temps on the depth o/bardeiuag 
The relation between austenitic gram size and the ent 
cooling rates over a range of quenching temps of 1425“ to 
1775 “h was influenced by the initial structure of the steel 
at quenching temps below that at which all the C is com- 
pletely dissolved m the austenite Above that temp , 
each steel approached both a gram size and ent cooling 
rate characteristic of the steel regardless of its initial struc- 
ture At the highest temp , i c , 1775’r , the character- 
isitc gram sue and cooling rale was higher m the so-called 
' control!^' steel In the ‘ non-controlled” sled, the 
effect of the gram sue on the ent cooling rates was marked 
through the entire range of quenching temps The ent 
cooling rale of the controlled steel may change considerably 
with little or no change in the austenitic gram sue, the 
controlliiig factors at lower quenching temps being differ- 
ences m the C content and C distribution m the austenite, 
and at higher temps oxides or carbides introduced for 
grain control The initial structure of the controlled 
steel exerts an influence on the gram size-crit cooling rate 
relations at both low and high quenching temps A non- 
controllcd steel eontg C above eutectoid compn in a 
given austenitic gram size showed a lower cni cooling rate 
than the s.ame steel with eutcctoid compn Differences in 
(he transformation of the steels on slow heating to the 
temp range of austenite arc believed to be due to varia- 
tions in the rates of C diffusion, the controlled steel having 
a higher rale than the non-controlled one On slow cool- 
ing from (he austerutic temp range, the controlled steel 
was more abnormal in structure The depth of hardening 
of the 2 steels was not influenced by the rate of heating to 
the bardeniog temp , and no marked differences of the 2 
steels were observed as to tool performance, Charpy im- 
pact values, Rockwell hardness and susceptibility to 
grinding cracks Leopold Pessel 

Hardness testing of mtiided steels John H Hruska 
Iron At* 136, No 13, 22-3, 29-8. 30, 58(1015) —A ent. 
review The Herbert pendulum js the only ajrp that 
gives satisfactory results on the hardness of nitnded steels 
at elevated temps. Superficial Rockwell tests are satis- 
factory at tixim temps Trank O. Norris 

Nitnded tool steels. Horace C Knerr. Iron Age 136, 
No 13,44 5,96(1935)^ — The compn , heal treatment and 
application of 2 typical nitnd ng steels are desenbod 

Trank G. Noms 

The science of metals grows apace — many new alloys 
and methods of treatment Nmferrous physical metal- 
lurgy Introduction Robert F Mehl Mtntng Met 
17, 42(1936) Secondary metals more closely examined 
\V. Romanoff Ibid 42-.1 New lead and tin alloys 
seen m battenes, bearings and bullets Geo O. Hiers. 
Ibid 43-4.— The feasibility of making grids for some 
types of storage battenes from an alloy eontg Ca 0 19c 
and Pb 99 9^0 indicated Dispersion hardening, ac- 
compamed by heat treatment, appears necessary to obtain 
strength or hardness = to Sb-I’b Batteries using Ca-I*b 
grids show Jess self discharge tlian wlren employing Sfa-Pb, 
and there is better elec cond Sn-base Babbitt metals 
have been replaced to some extent in automobile engmes, 
but with the trend toward greater cooling capacity in 
engines Sn-alloys should regain some ground The Pb-Cu 
alloys (30-50% Pb) used as thin linings on steel backs 
require the Cu to exist in dendnlic crystals branching 
away from the steel Diesel engines in new high-speed 
trains use bearing linings of a Pb alloy eontg a few % of 
several elements including Ca and Sn Small amts, of Zn 
markedly increa.se the surface tension of molten monotype 
metal; Na decreases it , small amts of As, Bi, Cd, Mg K 
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and Fe have little effect. Transformation of Sn to gray Sn 
IS inhibited by 0 0035% Di and not by 0 001%, New and 
old aluminum alloys meet a rapidly expanding demand 
L W Kempf Ibid 44 5 — Two new types of A1 alloys 
were put on the market in 1935 — (1) free cutting of 
duralumin t5rpe for screw-machine stock and (2) an 
alloy for die-castmg burner heads for gas ranges The use 
of A1 alloy pistons m motor-vehicle engines is increasing; 
most are of Si type alloy with an electrolytically produced 
oxide coating A1 alloy cylinder heads are used where 
max engine performance is desired The recently de- 
veloped wrought A1 alloys of the A1 Mg type arc increasing 
m popularity because of their high mech properties and 
excellent workability Brass and copper nulla eoatmue 
efforts to secure highest quality in products John L 
Christie Ibid 45-t> — Progress has been made in com 
application of controlled furnace atms in bright annealing 
Fluxes and deoxidizers used m making castings for wrought 
Cu, brass and bronze are getting more attention Two 
processes — the Eldred and the Hazlet — produce semi- 
tinishcd material direct from molten metal Extrusion of 
tubing IS increasing Advances have been made m hot 
working of alloys that formerly were not considered hot- 
workable Uniformity m annealing is increasing Wide 
diversification in use leads to biggest year m nickel 
Robert C Stanley Ibtd 4&-7 — The field of use of Ni 
alloys is being extended U«e of corrosion- and erosion- 
resistmg materials and of alloy cast Fe is increasing New 
alloys are being developed for weight reduction Thick- 
ness of coatings has beeo increased The outstanding 
development in this field has been the perfection of the 
process for bright Ni plating Ki is being used with Sn m 
bronzes to improve mech properties Ni hearing Al 
alloys are increasing tn popularity, especially for casting. 
Uses of Ni m the mining industry are listed Die castings 
and eleetrogalvanizmg boost use of purest zinc W. M 
Fierce Ibtd 48 Several new developments m use of 
Sliver and precious metal alloys Robert H L^h 
Ibtd 48 — Developments in the chem , food and elec 
industries have caused the principal increase in demand 
Use of Ag solders has been extended Prepn of Ag-Ni. 
Ag-Mo, Ag-W and Ag-graphite for elec contacts by 
pressing and sintering metal powders has increased Use 
of small amts of Ag in alloys is being pushed Magne- 
sium alloy products improve in quality and size John A. 
Gann Ibid 49 Alden H Emery 

Permanent magnet materials C S Williams. EUe. 
Eng 55, 1^23(1936) —The essential properties of some 
new materials are enumerated and comr«ris<m is made 
with the characteristics of the more familiar C, Co and Cr 
steels The new materials listed are Ni-Al-Fe alloys, 
Co-Mo-Fe alloys and Co-W-Fe alloys, a non-metallic 
material composed of Co and Fe oxides and a Co Ni-Ti-Fc 
alloy Magnetic and phys properties of the alloy types 
are discussed, also their economic status \V H B 

X ray study of alummum zinc alloys at elevated tem- 
pwaVcrtts E. A Owen and Uewelyn 'PicVinp PJiil 
d/og 20, 701-77(1935) — Powder photographs were 
taken of a senes of alloys which were kept at high temps 
in a vacuum The phase structure found previously was 
confirmed Thecorapns of the phase boundariesat3l5% 
340 “ and 360*, resp , are in wt % Al between a + 0 and 
0, 17 4, 18 0 and 19 0, between 0 and 0 -t- y, 29 5, 28 0 
and 23 5, and between 0 -h 7 and y, 32 0, 47 6 and AS 5 
The temp of the eutectoid transformation 0 to a y is 
272*. Asthefemp increases, the Zn content of the phase 
increases and the parameter value decreases Tfaecompn. 
range of the -f- y region at 300* is about 3% 

E J Rosenbaum 

Scientific work on the production of iron alloys B 
Sisoov Sotzialut Rekonslruktziia t Hauka 1955, No 4, 
1 54 9 — Work on iron alloys for the past 2 yrs is summa- 
rized Ferrochrome with 0 02-0 05% C is obtamed by 
refining at 16.50° and a lowered pressure of about 25 mm. 
Ferrochrome was refined from 6 to 1% C by blowing air 
through the molten metal in an arc furnace and a subse- 
quent reduction with ferrosilicon Better results from 
blowing were obtamed m an induction furnace, tn shorter 


1 time The original content of C, Si and Cr changed from 
6B, 2 02 and 69 9% to 1 5-0 6, 0 Gl-0 15 and CO-62% 
Decarbonizing and dephosphorizing of ferromanganese 
by treating with an ore was not successful By sUico- 
tbermic reduction a noncorrosive chrome steel was pro- 
duced directly from the ore. Work in a closed furnace 
and the use of magnesite slags of higher basicity increased 
the output of Cr and lowered the amt of ferrosilicon used 
- from 7M to 450 kg per ton of ferrochrome Magnesite 
proved to be a stable lining material B V S 

Metals and alloys XV X-ray analysis of hthium zinc 
alloys E Zmtl and A Schneider Z Eltktrochem 41, 
764-7(1935) , c\ C A 29, 5400» —X-ray exaran of Li- 
Zn alloys gave results essentially the same as those ob- 
tained by Crube and Vosskuhler (cf. C. A. 28, 959’), 
namely, that 5 intermediary kinds of crystals occur at room 
temp XVI Stracture of platmum-thaUium alloys 
3 E /uitl and A Harder. Ibtd 707-71. — Pt takes up 
little T1 and conversely the soly of Pt in T1 seems to be 
vciy slight Both metals only form an mtermediary kind 
of crystal of the formula PtTl which has hexagonal lattice 
0 — 5 005 A , c — 4 039 A , c/a — 0 828 with 6 atoms per 
cell in the following positions 000, Vi'/iOr ViOff, O'/iO, 
*/•*/•*/«» ‘AViVt Tl forms no compd with Pt which has 
aNiarsenide structure. XVII X ray analysis of lithium 
amalgams E Zint! and A. Schneider Ibtd 771-4 — 
* X-ray analysis gave results in agreement with ihermo- 
analylical results In the system LiHg at room temp m 
the region from 0 to 78% Li, 5 intermediary phases of the 
following approx compn occurred LtHgi, LiHgi, LiHg, 
LiiHg and LiiHg. Litlgi and LijHg cannot yet be struc- 
turally explained. From LiHg» a hexagonal elementary 
body with o - 6 240 A , c - 4 791 A , e/o - 0 768 u 
derived LiHg has the slnicture of ff-brass with a « 
. 3 237 A LuHg has the same structure as CuiAI, the 
phase of the system Cu-Al M> McMahon 

Lattice distortion and coercive force in single czystals 
of luckel-iron-Blummum W. G Burgers and J. L 
Sooek EAystca 2, 1064-74(1936) —A report on pre- 
liminary results obtamed in a conclated investigation of 
the aging characteristics of alloys of the Ni-Fe-Al system 
wherein a simultaneous study of the ferromagnetic and x- 
ray diffraction properties is being made Single crystals 
6 1 mm square and 10 20 mm long have been made of the 
aHoy 28 3% Ni, 12 6% Al and 59 1% Fe Three oetb^s 
of heat treatment were used (a) the sample is quenched 
and reheated to the desired temp . (6) the sample is 
quenched to the desired temp and held there, and (c) the 
sample is quenched at varying cooling rates In agree- 
meniwithGlockerfC A 29, 6794»), lines of the y-phase 
are only visible after cooling rates which are considerably 
slower than those required to produce the max coercive 
' force (590 gausses after cooling from 1200-700* in 45 sec ) 
and supeilaitice lines of the FeAI type were always ob- 
served in almost const relative intensity Line-broaden- 
mg results do not agree with those of docker. Marked 
line broadening ^ 5Ca radiation) occurs wbeitwi 

the coercive force differs much from zero When the 
coercive force has reached its max value and is decreasing 
the usual type of line broadening occurs Previous to this 
e value, the photometer curves show an increasing blacken- 
ing of background with no loss in definition of the doublet 
This latter type of broadening is thought to be due to the 
formation of regions of slightly larger and slightly smaller 
spacing in the matrix lattice which has not lost its coher- 
ence Tentatively, a no of possible explanations are 
given for the behavior of coercive force and line broaden- 
ing H. A Smith 

Recent developments in the manufacture and apphea- 
9 tions of magnesium and magnesium alloys W. C 
Devereux Melallurgta 13, 47-9(1935) — hfg is nw 
produced in England and Austria by reduction of MgO 
with C in an arc furnace in a H atm Crude metal is 
purified by distn in inert atm Properties and uses of Mg 

alloys are discussed J. L Gregg 

Magnesium alloys in airplanes B R Gadd .4ir- 
craft hng 7, 299-302(1935) —The resistance to corrosion 
is increased by immersing the part in a hot aq win contg 
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KiCrA. (NH,),SO.. (NH«),Cr,0, and NH, Another 
method employs an aq sotn. of SeOj and NaCt at r<>oni 
temp W. Schwaf* 

X-ray structure and electrical resistance of palladimn- 
silver-hydrogen alloys Gunnar Rosenliall Ann PAy«* 
24, 297-326(1935): cf C A 28, 16 » — Metftods 
heretofore used for fixuig compns of alloys in this system 
are shown to be faulty The system is represented pn a 
triangular equil diagram for the components Ag-PdH-Pd 
The system Ag-Pd is one-phase, the system Pd-PdH B 
two-phase, but the gap of immiscihility is narrowed by the 
introduction of Ag, all alloys contg 25 atoms % or ipore 
being one-phase Pd alone takes up 0 8 H per Pd, but 
70Ag-30Pd IS imable to take up any H Lattice coflsts 
and sp resistances are given for over 100 prepns The 
expansion of the lattice following mtroduction of H, as 
shown by x-rays, is confirmed by direct linear measure- 
ments. In the one-phase region the lattice eippnds 
regularly with mcreasmg H-conen , but the resistauce 
passes through a sharp mm as the H-conen increases 
Hypotheses as to the position of the H m the cryst lattice 
are discussed in the light of these observations 

C D West 

Sodium alloy lamps Gorton R Fonda J Op/tfot 
Soc. Am 25, —Results ol expts. witb attoyj- 

m the standard type of a c Na lamp filled with Ne at 
1.5 mm. pressure are given, with 2 tables and 4 diagrams 
The closest approach to white light was given by alloys 
contg Na 4-10%, Cd 30-05% and Hg 30-65%, the most 
pleasing light being from Na 7%, Cd 45% and Hg 48% 
Alloysgavebetterrcsultsthanpbys mixts of the elements, 
and they were prepd by \'anstonc’s method (Tfons 
Faraday Soc 7,42(1911)) J H Moore 

Modem uses of monel metal. James A Rabbitt 
/apan MeW 3, 513-84(1935). E H 

FabneatioB of monel metal m cbenueal equipment 
Saiki Nakamura Japan Ntekel Rn. 3, 602-10(1935) 

E H. 

Monel metal In the chemical Industry of Japan Takasbi 
Okamoto Japan Nukd Rn. 3, 594-601(1935). 

E H. 

Monel metal in the rayon Industry of Japan Shin- 
ichiro Arita, Japan Ntcktl Rev. 3 , 611-12(1935). 

E. H 

Monel metal chemical screens Moton Tsunekuwa 
Japan Ntekel Rev 3, 627-31(1935) E H 

Monel metal in chlonne-handling valves Kimitoshi 
Nishino. Japan Nickel Rev 3,620^(1935) E. H 

K monel. W. A. Mudge and Paul D hlertca Japan 
iVirW Art. 3, 506-12(1935) EH. 

Modem development of high-strength corrosion-re- 
slstant alloys, hlasaharu Got5. Japan Ntekel Rev 3. 
501-5(1935). E. H 

Melting points of eutectics Lipowitz alloy and Wood’s 
metal. Sidney J. French. Ind Eng. Cfiem 28. 111-13 
(1930). — Melting and cooling curves of Lipowitz alloy 
and Wood’s metal were detd To eliminate the confusion 
existing between the compn, and m. p of these alloys. 
It is suggested to drop both names and to call the eutectic 
alloy a quaternary eutectic, stating its compn. and mcUmg- 
freezmg range. Leopold Pcssel 

X-ray studies on the systems tin-antimony and tm- 
arsemc. G. Hagg and A. G. Hybinette. Fhtl. Stag 
20,913-29(1935) —With the Sn-Sb system at room temp . 
the SnSb phase has a homogeneity range between 45 
and 55 atoms % Sb. At the Sn-rieh limit it has a de- 
formed NaCl structure with rhombohedral uml cell, r 
= 6 117 A., a = 89 70° and thevol.i82289cu. A. The 
deformation mcreascs with mcreasmg Sb content. At the 
Sb-nch limit, r - 6 183 A . a -» 89,18" and the is 
231.2 cu A. The change is attnbuted to the fact that 
Sb atoms are larger than Sn atoms In the Sn-As system 
M IS not sol in Sn. Around a conen. of 40 atoms % As, 
lines due to Sa, \st were found. The Inue symtneliT of 
this phase is Dtj, with a rhombohedral cell contg 7 
atoms %,r - 12 «3 A undo « 19 ”2". SnAshasaNaa 
structure with a Uttice const, of 5 716 A. which does not 


1 change with compn. Arsenic can dissolve 21 atoms % 
Sn. With mcreasmg Sn conen. the rhombohedral edge 
of the As phase mcreases and the rhombohedral angle 
decreases These results disagree with those of Bowen 
and Jones (C. A. 25, 6885) and WiUot and Evans (C. A. 
28, 6680‘). E. J. Rosenbaum 

Metal deaning here and abroad. R. W. Mitchell. 
Iron Age 136. No 13, 112-13, 116-17, 122, 126, 132, 
- 134,141-3(1935), cf C. A . 29, 4307'.— Various types of 

* equipment are discussed. Methods are classified as phys. 

and chem. which mclude the use of solvents, saponifiers, 
and emulsifiers F. G. Noms 

The preparation of light-metal surfaces for pamtmg 
C O Taylor Patnl Monuf 6, 19-21(1936) — A review 
of methods of prepg light-metal surfaces to secure max. 
adhesion of paint under conditions of vibration, stress 
and corrosion Mech and chem methods of roughening 
3 are noted The water-EtOH.H,PO» soln degreases the 
surface, roughens and etches it and renders it passive by 
(be formation of a thm film of msol AlPOi. A1 alloys 
such os duralumin arc protected by ( 1 ) electrofixidation 
or (2) by chem oxidation Special treatment for Mg alloys 
IS touched upon. The patented alkali-chromate treatment 
for these alloys and Se processes are briefiy discussed 
W K. Bqynt.'as!. 

Galvanizmg defects on steel sheets due to defective 

* base material M von Schwarz and H Fromm. Kor- 
rosion u AJelalhchuts 11, 241-5(1935) — The connection 
between carbide structure and appearance of the Zn coat- 
ing IS shown by photomicrographs of 4 types of sheet steel 
contg 0 12, 0 07, 0 06 and 0 016% C The more complete 
tbe formation of cementite, the more regular and attrac- 
tive (be appearance of tbe coating Eegenerated pearhte 
bas a depreciatmg etiect This is explamed by tbe assump- 

j tion that normal pearlite as well as free boundary ce- 
mentite constitute normal eqml lo which tbe carbide !s 
densely embedded m the femte, while m intermediate 
stages microcapiUary cavities are present which cause 
Hi absorption during pickling and thus afiect the Zn coat- 
ing Leopold Pessel 

The mercurous nitrate test. H C. Jennison. Metals 
& Allays 6, 348-9(1935) — Specifications are cited showing 
the proper manner of using the HgNOj test in evaluating 
6 Cu alloys. The quant, application of this method is 
shown to be very misleading Downs Schaaf 

Progress in corrosion- and beat-resistmg steels W. 
H. Hatfield. Melollurgui 13 , 41-4(1935 ). — A review of 
tbe development and use of these steels J. L. G. 

CoTTOsiDD of lead-alloy-coated. steel cylinders used as 
fire eitinguishers W. L Hewlett. Chemistry fif In- 
dustry 54, 1094-5(1935). — Immersion ezpts. with partly 
stripped steel plates coated with Pb-Sn alloys m a NaHCOj 
' soln showed mcreasmg corrosion of the exposed steel 
surfaces with decreasing Sn content of the coating. The 
potentials of the cells likely to occur, i. e , of Fe-Cu, 
Pb-Cu, Pb-Fe, Sn-Fe and Sn-Pb, in satd NaHCOj, 
were observed for 35 days. The alloy layer is subjected 
to preferential attach, while a protective basic carbonate 
film forms on the steel. This film was broken down, 
and corrosion initiated, by the presence of NaCl, phthalic, 
g malic or citnc acid. Use of water free from excessive 
amts of chlorides, sulfates, NH 4 salts and org acids is 
recommended. Saponin, due to the formation of acidic 
sapogenms, may cause corrosion. The addn. of 1 oz. of 
tnbasic Na phosphate per gallon of soln is recommended. 
Greasy protective layers, such as lanolin, should be 
avwded Leopold Pessel 

The corrosion of Elektron Alloy AM 503 by leaded 
fuels I Mechanism of attack. G. D Bengough and 
9L.W’hitby. J. Roy. Aeronaut. Soc 39, 1144-53{1935).“ 
Specimens of the wrought sheet alloy (Mn 2 5, Al, Zn 
and Cu 0 2 each. Si 0.4, impurities 0 5%, Mg remainder) 
were tested. After picklmg m 10% HNOi, the samples 
were placed m various fuel mats, contained in glass vessels 
held m a mech. shaker. Expts. were conducted m an 
open shed, and daily max. and mm. temps were recorded 
The fuels studied were a 40% tech, benzene mat., a 
siraight-run paraffin type aviauon gasoline, and a naph- 
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theme-type fuel Sianmary. Liquid HiO is nccewarjr for 1 
corrosion Gasoline and ll^O mixed sriih PbLt4 or mth 
i-C^ILBri alone do not cause appreciable corrosioa, but 
when mixed with both products, intense attack may oetmr. 

M. W. Scbvrarz 

Welding la the chemical engineermg industry, hf. P. 
Inglis and W Andrews Iron fr Sleel Inti , Sjmpomitn 
onlheiyel<itngofJfonaKdSleell.255-Go(lQ-a) E H. 

Electne welding of heat resistant steels N Kresh- 
chanovskil Nnosli Tekhniki, Mashinostroente 193S, ^ 
No 30, 12-13 — In elec welding of licat-resistant steels 
contg Cr, Ki and Si the electrodes must be coated 
The first coating of the electrode consists of fluorspar £0, 
KiCrO, 10, ferromanganese (Mn 7.1%) 5, ferrosilicon 
fSi 75%) 5, water glass IS, and HiO 10 parts The 
electrode, 5 mm thick, is dipped into the coating maierial 
and then dried at 150^0® On the first coating, 0 6-0 7 
mm thick, a second coating is formed consistmg of j 
marble 25, fiuorspar IS, ferromanganese 5, KOll C, 
water glass 3<), and iliO 10 parts II V Shvartiberg 

Safety and sanitary measures m the welding andoxygea- 
cuttmg of metals U Granjon Rev saudute autogine 27, 
No 253, ^10(May, 1935), CAtmir & xnduttne 34, 
I0S2 — In O CjII] welding the combustion gases base no 
injurious ejects on the operators, and special sreniilation 
IS requu^d only when the operation is carried out in con- 
fined spaces In elec -are welding great care is required * 
to avoid eye-injury through fatigue, ultraviolet rays, 
and the even more dangerous infrared rays The present- 
day practice of using, in are welding, electrodes with thKk 
coatings contg volatile or noxious substances necessitates 
not only adequate ventilation of the premtses, but also 
direct aspiration of the fumes, vapors and dust. Welding 
of painted or galvamzcd parts necessitates adequate 
ventilation or the wearing of a mask The same precau- . 
tions are required in the blast -cutting of structures covered ’ 
with Pb paints or anti-foulmg coatings, which should be 
completely scraped off or otherwise destroyed 

A Papineau-Couture 


Manuf , properties aod uses of refined Al (Cadcau) 4 
Underground gasification of coal as a ^sis for direct 
reduction of Fe ore (Traueman) 21 Refractories for the 
(lectrotbermic 2n industry (MacRridc) 19 Influence 0 
of the temp of drying of blast-furnace slag on the hy- 
draulic properties of slag cement (Eremenko) 20 Fxamn 
of electrodeposited Ni coatings by x-ray slifiraction 
(Wood) 2. Intermetallic compds (Kletnm) 2 Technic 
for lattice-parameter measurements (Norton) 2 Semueid 
refractory materuls (for open-hearth fumacesi f7hiVh- 
arevich, Kogan) 19 Chemistry of corrosion (Crook) 
14. App for heatmg metal bodies for surface hardening _ 
(Bnt pat. 435,343) 4 Agglomerating ores (Cer pat ' 
622,146) 20 


MincTal fiotations Ftedtiick G Moses, Raymond W, 
Hess and Robert L Perkins (to Barrett Co } U. S. 
2,027,357, Jan 7. A diaryl disulfide such at ditolyl 
disulfide and a thiopbenol or a mercaptan are used to- 
gether for treatmg Cu sulfide ore materials or the like 
Settling apparatus for concentrating ores, etc Wilhelm • 
Olierjohann Ger. 622,023, Nov 1», 1935 (Cl U. 4) 

An automatic device for regulating the discharge of the 
gang us described 

Settling apparatus for concentrating ores, etc. Schuch- 
termann & Berner Baum A -O fur Aufbrreiluog Cer, 
622,024, Nov. 18, 1935 (Cl Is 4) An automatic dence 
for regulating the duscharge of the gang is described 
Extraction of ore George J. MacKay. Can 3^,019, 
Nov. 12, 1935. Refractory ores are prepd, for extn. by 9 
muing the concentrate with a carbonate or nitrate of Na 
or K and the mixt is heated to 950-l250®F , but below Ibe 
temp, of fusion During this treatment Na polysuifides 
are formed by removal of one atom of S from the PeSi, 
and Ka thioarsenate us formed by action on the arseno- 
pynte particles TLe heated mixt is quenched >n water to 
form sol salts of the precious metals, and u then treated 
with hme and filtered. 


Wet separation of ores, coal, etc, L^n Hoyou. Fr 
788,688, Oct 14, 1935 Details of app and operating 
currents of liquid. 

Apparatus for miUmg and separating ores such si 
those of precious metals. John II. Dequer. U. S 
2fi3‘iji25, Jan 7. Various structural, mech. and opera- 
tive details 

Recovering values from ore pulp hlax Kraut Can 
354.045, Nov. 12, 1933 A part of the pulp is drawn off, 
aerated under pressure and returned below the surface 
of the pulp body in widely dispersed jets Structural 
details are described 

Ores of beryllium Deutsche Gold- und Silber-Sehei- 
deao-stalt vorm Roessler. Pr. 788,243, Oct. 7, 1933 
Ores of Be, particularly beryl, are healed to about 40fl* 
with alk compds , particularly caustic alkalies, in the 
presence of water and the disaggregation product is exld 
with water, aq alkalies, etc , and the residue is worked up 
in known manner with acid For 1 mol. of beryl, 10 mols 
of caustic alkali are used. 

Reducing ores Victor Defays Cer. 622,123, Nov. 21, 
1935(C1 18a 1.10). See Fr. 737,840 (C, A 27, 1603). 

SuUating nonferrous metals in ferruginous sulfide ores 
or roasts. Carl F Debuch (to American Lurgi Corp ) 
U. S. 2.t«5,775, Jao 7. Material contg Fe sulfide to 
fctber with sulfides of other metals, such as Meggen 
pyrites, is passed through a rotary tubular furnace. At 
an early stage of its passage the ore is subjected to roast- 
mg conditions, aod the temp of the ore is maintained at a 
sulfating temp for a substantul part of its passage while 
simiiltaacously introducing into the furnace gases of the 
sulfating zone a dust of a catalyst such as oxidized pynt» 
dust for conversion of S0| into SOi, and the ore and 
resulting gases arc caused to move through the furnace 
countercunent to each other, at least a part of the air 
admitted into the furnace being introduced into the furnace 
la portions at points intermediate the ebargmg and dis- 
charging ends . 

Plant for roasting ores. MeUllgcsellschaft A -(3. 
(Carl Paul Dehuch and Lrnst Markworth, inventors), 
Cer. 619,591, Oct. 4, 1933 (Q. 402 2 01). 

Apparatus for utrodueing mstenila such at sulfide ere 
fines uto furnaces Charlu A. Gaibgher and Carl 
M Allen (to General Chemical Co). U. S 2,027,817, 
Jan 14. Structural and operative details 

Fonuce with belicoidal hearth for roasting ores 
Paul riajolict-Bracq. Fr. 788,185, Oct. 6, 1935 

Rotary furnace for roastmg aolfidie aubstances, etc 
Metallgesellschaft A -G (Carl P. Debuch, inventor) 
Ger 619,857, Oct 8.1935 (0 40o.2 0I). 

Blast furnaces Dortmund-Hoerder Hiitfenverein 
A-O Fr. 788,333, Oct 8, 1935 Means for dosing 
Iweachee in the wall iS described 

Blast-furnace throat Franz Suck. Cer 619,908, Oct 
11. 1935 (Cl 184.6 05) 

Open hearth furnace for eteel manufacture Martin J 
Conway. U. S 2,027,151, Jan 7 Various structural 
and <^>mtive details, mcluding means for balancing the 
pressure of preheated air entering the furnace and products 
of combustion or waste gases leaving the furnace 

ITonreversmg open-hearth fnmaee Fred H Loftus 
U S 2,028,290, Jan 21 Various structural and operative 

details 

Muffle funacta Brayshaw Furnaces and Tools Ltd > 
Shipley N Brayshaw and Frederick C Newman Bnt 
434,503, Sept 2, 1935. In a gas- or oil-fired muffle 
furnace for the heat-treatment of steel, etc , the muffle 
atm IS circulated by a fan or air propeller. 

Annular muffle furnace for the eontmuous distillation 
of zinc, eednuuffl, mercury and like metals Fned 
Knipp Grusonwerk A -O Ger 632,472, Nov 29, 
1935 (a 40a 5 01). , 

Bell-type annealing fnmaee tuitable for annealing nsetai 
articles Albert N. Otis (to General Elec. Co ). U S 
2/C8,I06, Jan 14 Structural detaib. 

Uetal-heatmg furnaces Henry W. Spencer and Leon- 
ards Davis. Bnt 430,181, Oct. 7, 1935 Thesuspended 
roof M enclosed m an outer insulating bousing to provide 
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a jacket through which air, m regulatable quanUty, is 
forced by a blower, the air thus heated being supplied to 
the burners ... 

Method and apparatus for hardening the surfaces of 
metal articles, e g , gear-wheels, by means of a burner 
Gleason U'orks Brit -{lo.S?!, Sept 30,1533 

Apparatus for hardening tools by treatment with a blow- 
pipe flame followed by chilling I G Farbemnd A -G 
Gcf. C22,irR, Nov 21, 1535 (Cl 18c 2 34) 
Case-hardeniag E I du Pont de Nemours 8t Co 
Brit. 434,901, &pt 12, 1935 Ee and steel articles are 
case-hardened by immersion in a bath comprising a fused 
nonoridizing salt having a suitable ra p , Or a mint of 
such salts, to which has been added a suitable org N 
compd , tlie articles thereafter, if desired, being quenched 
The hath may comprise 1 or more aJk earth salts, pref- 
erably the halides, or a mixt of 1 or more such salts with 
1 or more alkali metal salts, preferably the halides and 
(or) carlHjnates, or 1 or more alkali cianides and (or) 
1 or more alk earth cyanides Among org N compds 
that may be used are arylammes, alkylamines, pyridme, 
ammoniated org substances, e g , ammonnted peat, 
or org CN compds , c g , ffCN or a pofymer thereof, 
CNNHj, dicjanodiamidc or melan 
Case-ba/dening tools J G Farbcnmd A G (Iter- 
mana Holler, inventor) Ger 019,099, Oct 11, 1935 
(Cl 18c 1 12) In case hardening, the tools ate heated 
by a blow flame and chilled A pitometer and switch 
arrangement ensure that the gases of the flame are stopped 
at a desired temp and a chilling agent such as water 
applied 

Heat-treatmg steels and iron alloys Shmta Matsun 
aw3, Fusatoshi Nozawa and ^fasuhIro Suzuki Bnt 
435,223, Sept 17, 1035 Tlie heated steeN, etc , ore 
quenched m a cooling medium comprising an emuUtficd 
mut. of 11:0 and mineral and (or) fatty oil contg up to 
15% of an emulsifying agent, e. g , an Inotg base, e g . 
KaOH, KOH, CafOIDi, an org acid, e g , olcic, a soap 
or a mist contg 2 or more such substances mited or 
combined, except pctrolene when a mineral oil fsu<ed atone 
in an example, a spring iv heated to 850* and quenched 
m an emulsified nuxt of fish oil 75, NaOH 0 1 and lIjO 
25% 

Apparatus (with a muflle-aunounded nickel eoatamer) 
(or heat-treating high-speed ateel with (used bone oxide 
Chester H. Sadller (to Barber-Colman Co). U S 
2,027,005, Jan 7 Various stnicturaf and operatiTc de- 
tails 

Heat treating cobalt-tungsten-chromlum alloys Wer- 
ner Kfcicr (to 5frcinjgte Stablwcrke A -G ) US 
2,027,780, Jan 14 An alloy contg Co about 40-85, 
W 5-40 and Cr 10-10% anil not over 0 3 C, K subiected 
to a pptn hardening by heating to about 1000* or higher 
but below the m. p , rapidly cooling and annealing at 
500-900*. 

Annealing metal bands Matthias Ludwig Gcr 010,- 
833, Oct. 9, 1935 (Cl ISr 6 JO) App for cier? cooling 
or chilling is descrilied 

Annealing steel Veremigte Stalilwetke A -G (Franz 
Fisenstecken, inventor). Gcr. 022,078, Nov 19, 1935 
(Cl 18c 8 80) Addn to 021,340 (C. A. 30. 1020*) 
The process of Gcr. 021,340 is modified lor using Co or 
Mo or an alloy thereof as the catalyst for deoxidizing the 
prolcctnc rt-s 

Steel-malorg slags Augustus II Kinzel (to Electro 
Metallurgical Co ). U S 2,027,808, Jan 14 For im- 
provung the working characteristics of basic open-hearth 
steel slags, there is added to them a substantial quantity 
(suitably alwnit 5-10%) of 7r oxide »o that the fluidity 
of the slags IS increased and their cutting action on the 
hearth and fmmg of the furnace is decreased 
Phospho magnesium slags Forges el aci4ries du nord 
ctdcl'cst. Fr 787,803, Sept 30,1935 In making slags 
* in a Thomas converter, 30-50% of the lime, according to 
the amt. of metal to be treated, is replaced by fritted dolo- 
mite m pieces the size of which is appropriate tothecontent 
of MgO to be obtained 

Smtered hard metafs Gustav Boceker (to "Acida") 


1 U. S 2.027.7C3, Jan. 14 See Fr. 780,081 (C. A. 29, 
6803'). 

Metal powders. Etablissemcnts Expert-Bezanfon 
Fr. 788.358, Oct. 9, 1935 Metals of relatively lowm. p , 
e g , Za, Sn, Sb, Cd, A1 and especially Pb, are poured 
molteti into a heated vessel in which they are subjected 
to the action of an agitator which pulverizes them to fine 
droplets A gaseous current poor m O, or inert or havmg 
a reducing action is passed through the vessel and car- 
* tics the fog of metal to deposition chambers where it fs 
collected as a powder 

Aluminum powder Ifartstofl-Mctall A .G.(Hametag). 
Ger 619.624, Oct 4, 1035 (CL 22/ IS) A1 powder is 
obtained by grinding A1 in an atm of indifferent gas with 
a 1-3% content of O or water vapor The powder is 
suitable fi»' making Al paint 

Mazes for aluminum Horace C Hall Bnt 435,279, 
3 Sept 18. 1035 A flux for Al and its alloys Is prepd by 
mixing 7nCl, with NnF, with or without KP, m the 
presence of HiO so that Znij is formed. The 7nCli 
may replaced up to 10% by MgCli and the NaF or 
KP may lie replaced up to 20% by the phosphates or 
borates BaClj and SrCb may be added to reduce the 
m p and increase stability under heat, and NaMnO* 
or KMnOi, KjCrO, or No-CrO,, K>SO« or NaiSOi to in- 
crease reactivity 

s Refining aluminum and its alloys British Non- 
Ferrous Metals Research Association, Daniel Hanson and 
Ian O Slater Brit 435,104, Sept 10,1035 In treating 
molten Al. etc , prior to casting, the metal is agitated 
while maintamed m an atm , free from H, H-O-vapor 
or other H gas, supplied to the space above the metal, 
the surface of the AJ, etc , being simultaneously treated 
with a flux that dissolves any oxide present or formed dur- 
, mg the process The atm may consist of dry N, CO or 
COj and the flux consists of KCl 60, NaCl 40 and NaF 10 
parts 

Flux for cadmium and its alloys American Smelting 
fc Refining Co. Fr 788,493, Oct 10, 1035. A flux for 
use In fusing Cd and its alloys is composed of CdCIi 
and (or) CdBri and one or more alkali salts of the group 
comprising chlorides and bromides of Li, K and Na 
An example contains CdCl; 58, KCI 22 andNaC120% 

(, Metalbe lithium. Mites G Hanson U S 2,028,390, 
Jan 21 Reduction of Li 0 by Mg or Al is effected at n 
presxurc below 0 mm of Hg and at a temp of 760-900* 
and the lifierated metal ii condensed on a cooled portion 
of the app used 

Magnesium Ocsterreichiscli Amcnkanischc Magnesit 
A -O Bnt 456.231, Sept 17, 1035 See Fe. 787,476 
(C A 30. 1017'). 

Obtaining hard bodies Anton Kratky Bnt 434,830, 
' Sept 10, 1935 Hard bodies, pariicuUrly for to^s, arc 
obtained from carbides, etc , with or without addns such 
as nitrides, metaU, etc , by heating a shaped block or 
blank of the material above a matrix into which the ma- 
teriaJ Is then forced under pressure App is described. 
Cf C A 30. 1020». 

Carbides, Strides, bondes, sihcides, carbonitrides and 
btomdes Veremigte EdeNtahl A -G. Brit 435,754, 
Q Sept 23, 1935 Carbides, etc , adapted for the manuf. 
of tools, etc , are obtained from compds. contg the de- 
sired elements, c g , chlondcx, fluorides, iodides, oxides, 
carbonyls, by supplying heat to these in the gaseous or 
vaporous state within the free space of a chamber which 
IS heated solely from the exterior thereof to 800-2500*, 
the desired cornpdi bciag pptd. in solid form. In a 
modification, at least 1, but not all, of the elements is 
supplied tn the ga«eous or vaporous elemental form. 
9 Among examples, (1) a mixt of h>drocarbon gas and H 
IS passed through a C«H, soln of W carbonyl and then 
through a C tube heated to 12(X>-1400* to produce WjC, 
and (2) N is passed through MoOi heated to 1400® ^ an 
^undant crucible, the resulting gases being blown into a 
reaction chamber at 800-1400® contg a hydrocarbon to 
produce MoC. The carbides, etc , may be fused or sin- 
tered together or embedded m a matrix of a binding agent 
e. g , a metal. Alternatively, the carbides, etc., may be 
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obtained from llie pa'icous phaie simultaneously with the 1 com p r i ses mcrt salts, an all., matcnal and C. A typical 
binding agents, both carbide-fomimg and metd-formniE bath compri.scs a fused NaCI KCl miit contg subdivided 
corapds being introduced into the heated chamber. wood rharcoal 3 and NaOH 10% 

Boron carbide articles such as bearings, dies or saad Plating iron with steel Tnerer Walzwo-k A -G Ger 
blast notrles Raymond R Ridgway and Bmee L 6112,423, Nov. 2S, lh3^ (Cl. 401. 6) Addn to 

Bailey (to Norton Co). U. S 2,027,786, Jaa. 14. (C A 28,1517'). The mech process of plating Te with 

B carbide granules arc heated in a neutral environment to Co or Ni or ibeir alloys, described in Ger. SSh.SOS, is 

a temp at which they will cohere under pressure, pressed now applied to the plating of strip iron, preheated to 

m a C mold to the de-'ired shape without permittingmcdten - 500-700®, with Cr-Ni steel 

material to remain m contact with the carbon, thus form- * Steels Marc Birkigt. Bnt. 435,576, Sept 24, 1335 
mg a B carbide article having a conchoidal crysi fracture Steels for the manuf. of poppet and liie valves contain C, 

which appears substantially as a single phase free from Cr and Si with 1 or more of the metals Ni, Mn, Mo, Co 

parting planes of graphite App is described and W in specified proportioius 

Wire-drawmg die or boron carbide Raj’mond R. Steel \ ereinigte Stablwerke A -G (Eduard Henog, 

Ridgway and Bruce L Bailey (to Norton Co). U S mvenior). Ger 622,077, Nov. 13, 1935 (Q lS!i Id) 

2,l)27,7s7, Jan 14 Boron carbide of the fc»7nula B.C A plant is described for making highly dcoxidwed steel by 

IS used U S 2,027,783 rdates to heantigr formed of passing the fused metal through a slag of high SiOi con- 

B.C and suitable for spindles of textile macbinery, etc. 3 tent. Cf C. A 20, 4728*. 

Phonograph reproducing and recording needles with Steel Walther Xlathesms Fr 788,476, Oct 10, 
ftps of titanium carbide Louis E. Turner. U. S 2,026.- 1935 A Ti steel is made by covering a bath of steel with 

76(1, Jan 7 a slag poor in silicic acid and composed approx of TiOj 

Permanent magnets Robert Bosch A -O Bnt 70 and CaO 30%, the content of Ti in the bath by redae- 

435,544, Sept 23, 1935 See Fr. 783,309 (C A. 29, tion of TiOi of the slag bemg sufficiently high so that, 

7930*) after satn of the N, S and O of the bath by Ti, the C 

Formmg articles from plated metal powders Charles enters into combination as TiC A suitable slag is ob- 

Hardy (to Hardy Metallurgical Co ) U S 2,027,532, tamed by refining an ordinary bath of steel with the cor- 

Jan 14 A powder such as Fe powder plated with ^ is 4 reel amt. of titaniferous Te ore and lime For tempered 

compressed into a coherent mass while wet with water sicds the content of C should be 0.3% and more, for con- 

and before the onginal soft amwphous character of the structiooal steels 0 1-0 2%, for steels resistant to corrosion 

plating has been altered by heating 0 1% and for sheet steel to be subjected to deep stamping 

Apparatus for tin plate minufieture Alexander R. below 0 1% 

TVeibelandWm Jones (to Jones A Laughlin Steel Corp ) High-speed steels Herarus Vaeuumscbmelre A -G 

U S 2,028,300, Jan 21 Various structural, mech. and and Wemer Hessenbnieh. Bnt. 435,552, Sept 39, 1935 

operative details Great hardness n produced tn steels ccintg Be 0 1-S, 

Compound metal articles Fredenct, F Cordon. Ger , COB-2 5. W 12-C5,Mo0-]7 Sand V6-7 5%by qusaeh- 
022,484, Nov 29, 1035 (G 49/ 5). in the manuf of * ing from 1100-1350® and then apng or annealing at 
plates, billets, tubes, etc , of superimposed metal lajers, 400-700*. The steels may ail»o contain Cr about 3-5 and 

the layers are united with a binder eompnsmg Mn or an Co about 3-15% In an example, a steel contg ^ 18. 

alloy or mixt thereof with Ni, Fe, Co and (or) Cr, such Cr 4, C 0 8. Mn 0 2, Ri OB and Be 0 6 is quenched in oil 

mixt or alloy contg at least 10% of Mn TTie binder may from 1320® and annealed at 500* for 3 lir 
be taken in the form of powder or granules or in coherent Open-heaitb steel Alvin A Claassen (one-half to 
form, e g , as sheet or stnp, and may be used alone or James L Hyland). U. S 2,027,300, Jan 7. A reollen 

with a flux, e g , borax The metal layers are united by metal charge in an open-hearth furnaee, covered with 1 

heating them with the interposed binder to about 1350®, 4 thick layer of slag, is heated, worked and refined and 

with or without pressure The process is particulafly finally tapped out of the furnace, and the C content of the 

suitable for uniting layers of iron or steel Numerous molten metal 1$ controlled by introducing beneath the 

binding eompns are described, and vanoas details are slag<o\ercd surface of the molten metal a liquid tnaieffisl 

C'ven contg C which can be absorbed by the molten metal 

Apparatus for making composite metal stnps Tbe Crtmsion apparatus for production of steel tubes or 
Geveland Graphite Bronze Co Bnt 435,309, Sept 19, the like Fraest F. Jones. U. S 2,036,979, Jan 7. 
1035 A stnp, c g , of steel, is passed through a bath of Mech features 

molten coating metal, e g , especially of Babbitt-metol in Alloy steel The Earl of Dudley’s Found Oak Uorks 
the manuf of hearings, and is withdrawn through a die ’ Ltd and John T. Wnght Bnt 434,82'!, Sept. 10, 1935 
opening, molten metal being removed from the lower side Steel tor structural purposes contams C up to D 3, Cr up 
by a scraper to 0 69. Cu 0 2-0 45, Mn 0 4-1, Si 0 05-0 3 and Ni 

Raw pig iron Max Pasehke and Eugen Peeti Fr 0 1-0 5, the sum of the Ni and Si exceeding the Cu 
788,009, Oct 3,1935 Raw pig iron is made from a fusion Anstenitic chrome niekel steel alloy products Paul 
bath nch in acids or S by means of a fuel contg more or Sdiafmeister and Erwin A ^eale (to Fned. RruPP 
less S by adding the substances to form tbe slag, e. g , A -C ) US 2,027,554, Jan 14 In treating products 
CaCO,, only in such amts that an easily fusible acid slag sneh as metal sheets having a stable surface, a first heating 
is formed and crude iron having a high S content This g within the carbide pptn range is follow ed by cold working 
crude iron is desulfurized after casting by a basic slag or and then reheating abo\ e the recrystn temp, but below 

other usual means The operation may be carried out m the temp at which the carbides redissolve, to effect re- 
B blast, oscillating or drum furnace crjstn of the cold worked metal 

Malleable iron Karl Rotsch and Otto J ScUeimrr hbgnet steel eoataiaiag mckel and aluminum Tokn- 
Bnt 434,846, Sept 10, 1935 See Fr 774,805 (C A. sluehi Mishima U. S 2,027,994, Jan 14 I'erTnanent 

29, 2141*). In 435,602, Sept 24, 1935, addn to 4^,846, magnets are formed of metal contg Fe together with hi 

the castings contain C 2B-3B, S less than 0 15, Si less 5-40 and A17— 20% U S 2,027,995 relates to magnets ra 

than 0 8 and Mn at least twice the Si but not greater than sinular alloys with the further addn of Cr 1-5, W 0 5-8 

2% 9 or Mo 10% or less U S 2.027,996 relates to magnets 

Sponge iron Casimir J Head If S 2,028,105, contg FetogethcrwrthNi5-'40, A 1 7-20 and Co 0 5-30 e 

Jan 14 See Bnt 42I,5C6(C’ A 29,3645*) U S 2,027,997 relates to magnets formed of afioys contg 

Wrought-iTon arbeles Marlin J Conway Bnt 434,- Fe together with Ni 5-40, A1 7-20 and Cu from a trace to 
910. Sept 11,1935 See U S 2,012,599 {C. A 29. 20%. U. S 2,027,995 relates to magnets formed of nlloj] • 

6S74*) contg Fe together with Ni 5-40, A1 7 20, Co 0 5-30 and 

Cementahon of iron and steel Deutsche Gold- tnid Cr 1-5% if. S 2,027,999 relates to magnets formed of 

Sdber-Scheideanstalt vonn Roessler Ger 6fB,445, alloys contg Fe together with Ni 5^0, A1 7-20 and Mo 

Nov 28, 1935 (0 lSc.316). A fused cementation bath 05-10% U S 2,028,000 relates to roagneta formed of 
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alloys contg. Fe together with Ni &-40, A1 7“20 and V 
from a trace to 10%. 

Njtrogen-cootainjng metals and alloys, wm. C, 
Read (to Electro Metallurgical Co). U. S. 2/127337, 
Jan. 14. An cxotbemiic mist, of a N-contg. oudmng 
agent such as NaNOi and a strong reducing agent such as 
Si or A1 IS caused to react m close assocn. with rnetaUic 
roaterwis such as fcrro-Cr, at least one of which has a 
substantial affinity for N and which are substantially free 
from iretal oxides, so that N is liberated and brought into 
contact with the molten constituents 

Die-casting alloys JohnR Freetran, Jr (to American 
Brass Co). V S 2,023.129, Dee 3 Ztoe aIloys_which 
as cast ha\e a good surface tmish contain Cu 55-75, Pb 
0 25-3 0, Sn 0.25-3 0, A1 0 05-1 0 and Si 0 05-0 5% 

Hard alloys Fried. Krupp A -G (Karl SchrSter, 
Kurt Agte, Kurt Moers and Hans Wolfi, inventois) 
Ger 022,347, Nov 26, 1935 (Cl 40i 17) W carbide 
contg. 3-7% of C is mixed with an auxiliary metal of 
lower m. p , e g . Fc, Ni, or Co, and also with Ti carbide, 
and the powd mutt is compressed and sintered The 
proportions are W carbide at least 35, metal up to 25, 
and Ti carbide up to 40% 

Smtered hard metallic alloys Karl BecLer, Karl 
Schrfiter and Hans Wolff (to General Elec Co ) US 
2,026.95S, Jan 7. Hard material suitable (or tools, etc , 
contains a \V carbide contg C 3-7, an auxiliary metal 
such as Fc, Co or Ni not over 20, together with V carbide 
0 01-30%. 

Wheel runs, etc . of speual alloys Herman J van 
Rojen. U. S 2,028,029, Jan 14 WTieel nms. etc , of 
high resistance to abrasion and of lamellar -pearbtic struc- 
ture are formed of steel contg C 0 65-0 78, Si 0 4-0 8, 
Mn 0 4-035%. together with a double carbide-fonning 
metal such as Cr 03-0 8, W 035-0 7 or Mo 0 22-0 65%, 
the balance being mainly Fe and the total amt of double 
carbide-forming metals being such that the compn. is 
eutectoid and that the finished article of the steel has 
a lamellar pearlitic structure Cf C. A, 30, 1019* 

Dental alloy Arthur W. Gray. Can. 353,520, Oct. 15 
An alloy for dental amalgam is composed of finely divided 
solid particles, nearly all of which are hard, dense and free 
from cracks. The particles have an av. length of about 
20 |i with a width and thickness well withm the same order 
of magnitude. The alloy compnses Ag 67-70, Sn 25-9, 
Cu 3-5, and Zn less than 1%. W*ben it is combined with 
Hg, a plastic mixt results which will harden npidly into 
a sohd metallic body. 

Aluminmn alloys. Fred Keller, Jr., and Richard S 
Memtt (to Aluminium Ltd }. Brit 434,925, Sept. II, 
1935. This corresponds to U. S. 2,003,524 (C A. 29, 
4729’), the Cu being 0 05-0 45%. 

Alamiaam tlicfs. AfamffliQm Ltd. Fr. 767,996, 
Oct. 2, 1935. Solid CO] is placed on the surface of molten 
A1 alloys whereby a dry relauvely cold atm. of COj is 
fonned which presents access of air to the alloy. 

AJominum alloys Aluminiura Ltd. Fr 7SS,458, 
Oct. 10, 1935. A1 alloys which are not submitted to a 
thermal treatment to lI^p^o^e their phys. properties con- 
tain Mg 0 1-3 5, Cu 0.1-0 45, Mn 0 1-1 and Cr 0 1-0 5% 
e. g . 1 4. 0 5. 0.4 and 035%. 

Beryllium alloys. Compagnte de produits chtmiques 
et tlectromilallurgiques Alois, Froges et C^argue 
Bnt. 435,747, Sept. 26, 1935 In makmg alloys by 
reducmg Be eompds by an alloy of Mg wuh a metal less 
elcctropos. than Be, e. g., Cu, Al, Zn, which « is desired 
to ahoy with Be, alkali double fiuondes are used contg. 
less alkali fiuonde in proportion to the BeFt than is indi- 
cated by the formula BeFi3NaP. An alloy of Zn and Be 
thus obtained may be remelted in a flux of equal parts 
BaCli and BaFi to distil off the Zn and leave molten Be. 
De alloys may be formed with any metal that aIlo>-s with 
Zn and is not \olatile at 1300*, e. g., Fe, Ni. Thus a 
Zn alloy contg. Mg 17.1 and Fe 6 13% is melted in a 
crucible wnh BeFj.NaF to give a Zn-Fe-Be alloy contg. 
Be 7, Fe 7 and Mg 1-3%. This is heated to 1300* in a 
soaahle Sux and yields an alloy contg. Fe 60 and Be 50%. 
A Cu-Mg alloy contg. 12% Be is obtained by adding a 


Cu-Mg alloy contg. 26 7% Mg to BeFt NaF m a crucible 
heated to 1000*, pouring the Cu alloy contg. Be 11 and 
Mg 3%, and re-meltmg to get nd of the Mg. 

Alloys containing boron Soc. d'ilectrochimie, d’61ec- 
trom4tallurgie et des acienes Hectnques d'Ugine and Jean 
L Andnctix Fr 783,145, Oct. 4, 1935. A calcd. amt. of 
an alk earth boride, particularly of Ca or Ba, is mued 
with the metal to be allied with B, or with the alloy into 
which B IS to be introduced, or an oxide or a salt of the 
metal to be allied with B, and the mixt. is then heated 
under a layer of flux to a temp, sufficient to melt the whole. 
The reduction of the oxide or salt may be effected by means 
of the bonde itself or by Al, Mg, Ca, Na, C or St. 

Cadmium alloys General Motors Corp Fr 788,117, 
Oct 4, 1935 Alloys for journal bearings contain Cd and 
a stnaU amt of Ag, and preferably, a small amt of Cu 
and (or) Ni, e g , Cd 97-8, Ag 1 75-2 5 and Cu or Ni 
0 25-0 6% 

Columbium alloys Electro Metallurgical Co Rr. 
787.843. Sept 30, 1935 See Bnt 434.400 (C. A 3o, 
7!7‘) 

Copper alloys Elmer L Munson (to American Brass 
Co ) US 2,027,750, Jan 14 Alloys which have good 
hardness, strength and ductility contain Cu about 91 75- 
90 75. Ni 2 0-5 0. Al 0 5-2 0 and Be 0 75-1 25% 

Ductile copper base alloys Henry L Burghoff and 
DaudE Lawson (to Chase Cos Inc) U S 2,027,807, 
Jan 14 Alloys contg Cu 75% or more, Tc 0 08-1 75% 
and which also may contam Si, Zn, etc , have substantially 
better machinability than similar alloys not contg Te 

Iron alloys Hans von Kanttow Bnt 434,849, Sept. 
10, 1935 An Fe alloy hr aa dee heating resistance 
contams Cr 2-30, Al 2-6, Si 2-20 and Co 0 1-30, with or 
without Mn 0 5-12 and V and (or) Zr 1 8%. C may be 
present op to 0 5%. 

Iron aUoys Crane Ltd. and Horace H. Shepherd 
Bnt. 435,656, Sept. 25, 1935 The phys properties of 
malleable and gray cast Fe are improved by adding Cu 
0 25-3. Ti 0 05-0 5 and, opuonally. Al 0 OIS-0.15% 

Cast-uon allays James £ Hurst and Bradley & 
Foster Ltd Bnt. 435,316, Sept. 19, 1935 In the prodiic- 
tion of N'bardenable cast Fe alloy castings contg. Si, 

, Al and Cr, with or without Ni, Mo, Cu, Ti, etc , the 
castings are fonned in a sand mold and the alloy contains 
C 2 5-1, Si up to 1, A] 0 3-1 75 and Cr 0 5-2 0%, the 
Al varying inversely with the total of Si, Ni or other 
grapbituisg elements and the Cr varying directly with the 
grapbitizing elements so that the castmg is devoid of 
graphitic C either in the as-cast condition or after a short 
annealing The combined content of Ni, Mo, Cu or Ti 
does not exceed 3% Prior to minding, the castings are 
assaeaied at 850~lb5Q* and siowfy cooJed or are taniened 
by quenching from B00-S75* m an oil or molten salt bcith 
at 150-200* and then reheated to 700-750*. 

Iron-sihcon alloys Isabellen-Hutte G. m b h 
D ru 434317, Sept. 10. 1935. See Ger. 608,194 (C. a' 
29. 2501»). 

iron-silicon alloys Isabellen-Hutte G in. b H. and 
Fnednch Heusler. Bnt 435,093, Sept. 13, 1935. di- 
vided on and addn to 434,847 (preceding abslr.). Iii a 
modification of 434,817, the alloys are prepd by melting 
down the pig Fe, adding Si or Fe-Si to the melt and re- 
moving the graphite that seps from the melt. The alleys 
may also contain Ni or Cu up to 3%. Cf. C. A. >q 
2501*. 

Ferromanganese. Mannesmansrdhren-Werke and 
•‘Sachtleben" A -G fur Bergbau und chemische In- 
dustrie Fr. 788,070, Oct. 3, 1935. Ores or slags contg. 
Mn and Fe but not m the correct proportions for Fe-hJn 
are fused, if necessary with the addn. of CaCOj, fluorspar' 
etc., to produce a slag of protoxide of Mn of low f. p ’ 
and a teducuon is earned out at a temp below that 
of the reduction of Mn, so as to withdraw an amt. of pe 
toleaiean intermediate product contg. the correct amt. of 
Fe and Mn. This is then reduced m the usual manner m 
Fe-Mn 

Zme alloys The New Jersey Zme Co. Ger, 6223-iO, 
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Nov 23. 1935 (Cl <0b 13). S«e U S IJlG.SnS (C. 1 

2J, SG5~] 

Trestment of iine »lloyB. Deuts<lif Gold- und S«Ibw- 
SchcKleanstalt vorm RoesOer Ger C2J,449, Nov. 29, 
1£)35(C1 40il 2 20) Znallo>snotsu<!ccptibletocnnenf«- 
tion e E , bTa«, are improved in their mech. properties 
by treatment for sliort tmie in a fused bath comptisinB 
inert salts, c e . NaCl and KCl, and a eyanide The 
proportion of cjanide in the bath mim eaceed S% and g 
may bo op to 30% The alloys may be heated in a non* 
oiidrtfflE gM before the treatment 
Bfonrlng Henry Michault Pf. 787,938, Oct. 1, 
1935 Fe and steel are bronzed rapidly by dipping them 
into a bath contE . e E . leater 100, lilharEe ai>, KCN 8, 
FeSO, 5 PbSOi 10 and hfnO, 0 04 g 
Producing polychromatic designs on aluminum and Its 
alloys Emc't \\ mdsor-Bowen and Charles Hugh Roberts 
Gower Ger C22,1S0. Nov 23, 1935 (Cl 4&f. .3). See 3 
Bnt 412,193(C /4. 28. 7242*) 

Bath for gilrinizmg coifs for dvaporators and other 
heat exchangers hy treatment with fused tin Wilhelm 
J Hellenbroicli Ger 022,050, Nov IS, 1935 (Cl 4«5 
2) Structural features are described 
Preventing corrosion John Graham Bnt 435,420, 
Sept 20, 1935 Corrositm of a metal article fonned by 
worLiflg a metal body at an eleiated temp is presented t 
by applying a paint, e g , comprising white lead and 
boded linseed oil, to the new surfaces exposed by the 
working after the body has cooled down to <V>*I20*. 
The work piece may be de»ealed prior to painting 
Rust preventing Victor Chemical Works Fr. 789,- 
030, Oct 2, 1935 Fe IS protected against rust by treating 
it with an aq soln of a sexavalent Cr compd (chromates, 
diehromates, chromic acid and anh)dride) and lliPO, 
and then drying The ratio of, e g . dichromate to HiPO, * 
IS about 25 to 100 and the conen of HiPO, about 10 - 20 % 
Metals resistant to gaseous corrosion Soc d'Hectro- 
chtmM, d'i!ectrom5t*l)urgie « de» acHrses ileetnqoes 
d'Ugine Fr 788,350, Oct 0, 1D3S A metal such as Fe 
contg 1 or more other metaLs, « g , A1 4 or Cr 12%, is 
made resistant to the action of a eorr^ing gas such as O 
or at a vapor at a high temp , by subjecting the metal at a 


suflirmitly high temp , to the action of the said gas or 
vapor at a parttal pressure appreciably higher than the 
dissocn lension, at that temp , of the noncorrodablr 
compd. which It IS desired to form at the surface of the 
met^, but keeping the partial pressure suflieienily low so 
that the layer does not become permeable b) formation of 
loo great a proportion of the noneorrodable compd 

CotisteracbRg electrocbemical corrosion of metal 
appatitus Fried Krupp A -G (Andreas Gotu, in- 
ventor). Ger. 022,444, Dtc 9, 1035 (Q. 12/.3). Electro- 
ebem corrosjon in app where sarfaoei of two dtSemi 
metals are in contact is counteracted by mterposing be- 
tween the surfaces a remosable layer of the less eirctropos 
metal 3\3ien the interposed layer has ^en snfGciently 
corroded, it is removed and replaced by another similar 
layer 

Inhibiting corrosion of msgnesmm and its alloys Jowf 
M Mtchel (to hlagnesiiun Peiclopmcnt Corp.). U S 
2,023.343, Jan 21 Cotrosion by solns. «ueh as those of 
glycol or glycerol is inhibited by incorporatmg m the 
liquid about 0 1% or more of an alkali tluoride such as 
KF 

Wcldifig-rod alloys. Richard K. Wilkins (to Revere 
Copper and Brass loc ), U. S. 2,02721^. Jan. 7. Hot 
and cold workable alloys capable, when deposited by a 
welding process, of forming a dense, machinable, bard weld 
metal of high-tensUe strength, and characterized by 
materially reduced fuming as compared to brass of the 
same Zn content, contain Cu together with Si 0 OVOB. 
Ni 0 JS-5. Fe 025-S and Zn 35-60% 

Welding-rod alloys Homer W. Dutterbaugh (to 
Amcrleaa Brass Co). U. S 2,023,317, Jan 21. A 
filler maienal for welding or brazing comprises an alloy 
coDtg Cu 55-05, NI 0 1-3 0. 5i OiU-O 75 and Zn 31.25- 
44 VS% 

Welded ferrous laetal mpe Ceo O. Walker (to 
Republic Steel Corp). V. S 2,028,09(1, Jan 14 A 
ferrous meta) pipe, basing longitudinal elec, resistance 
butt weld and a tensile strength m ezoess of about 75,0(X) 
lb ptTsq in. of metal, contains Fe together with Cabout 
0.1-0 45. Mn 0 7-1.7, r about 0 015-0 02(». Cu about 0 5- 
1 05% and substantially no Si. Various details of app. 
and mfg. operation are described. 
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The structure of organic compounds K K Dubroval 
‘‘Sntiialut Rekonstruktu^a t !\aaka ' l9iS,Ko 4,17-32, 
No. .5, 44-07, No 6, 20-49 —A theory is advanced of 
the tetrahedral structure of org compds coDlinuing fully 7 
the ideas of van’t Hoff on the basis of generalizations of 
modern rontgenoscopic material leading to new structural 
conceptions The mol is considered as a static system 
with a definite direction of valences which are forces re- 
sulting from the forces of attraction end repulsion Ja 
methane between the C and H atoms there is atiraciioo 
while the H atoms are mutually being repulsed The 
dimension of the central angle between 2 valences m the ^ 
tetrahedron of methane is 109°29'. The C atoms are 
m the center of the tetrahedral s) stern and therefore tbe 
direct rectilinear combination of 2 such atoms in the form 
of "C-C connection” is impossible, which also invalidaies 
the Bayer strain theory Connection of 2 atoms occurs 
always on a broken line and the breaking point where one 
by one or two by two or more valences of 2 such atoms are 
interconnected is called the nodal point of tbe connection 
These points act as regards attraction as do tbe I! atoms 
The bydrocarbem radicals are considered as tetiahcdcal 
systems with a central C atom and with free valences 
where the interconnection of the radicals takes place. 
Having studied the distribution space of a senes of coropds 
consKting of 2 interconnected radicals, D gives rslcns of 
the distance in angstrom units between tbe atoms m tbe 
ease of interconnected hjdrocarboo radicals in paraSs, 
olefin and acetylene chains These distances are for 


Ci-Ci 1.54 (the same as for diamond), 1.45 (the same as 
for graphite) and 1 03; for H-H 2 53, 2.52 and 4 10, 
for C-11 lU all cases 1.54, forHi-H,145, forCi-Hild* 
2 II and 2 56; the rate of the cham-lengtbemDg as one 
bomok^ passes into another one is 1.27. Rejecting the 
plaoe structure of benzene given by KekuU-Tile, D. gives 
his cnen structure of beiueue and also a description and 
pictures of Cthlei, Phi, cycloSctateircne, CiJfi, an 
thraceae and phaanthrene struclunt as deduced from 
this theory, B. V. Sbvartzberg 

The electros in orgiiuc chemistry. IV Monobydroxy 
compounds M S Kharaech, Otto Retnmuth and F. R. 
Ma>o J Cfiem. £(fbM/»iii 13, 7-10(1930), cf C. A 
28.33S1‘ E K 

Charactenzatlon of hydrocarbcBt Ern<t Galle, Rudolf 
Klatt and Walter Friedl Pelreieum Z. 31, No. 30, l-H 
(1035).— See C. A 30. 427*. C D. Jenni 

Mechanism of the slow oxidabon of propane. Robert 
N. Pease. J Am Ckem Soe. 57, 2299-6(1935). cf. 
C A, 23 , 3430 —The reaction wai studied around 300 , 
9 with mixts. contg. 19-30% O Tbe indicated stoichio- 
metric equation is C.Hi + 20. — MeOII -1- HCHO + 
CO + HiO The mechanism is discussed in terms of 
Rice's tadical cham theory with MeO and C,Hi as the 
chain earners The starting and stopping of the chains 
IS considered H. J. Rosenbaum 

Chemistry of tbe acetylenes HI Cricked gasoUne as 
a loOTce of n-oJeSns tor tbe preparation of acelyJeii**' 
Homer J. Hall and G Bryant Bachman. M £»X, 
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Otem 28, 5T-<^(15i'3t.) ; cf. C 80. 77> — l-IVnt)ne 
and l-lie).yne^NTrei>i\i d.inp\irpfonn by broininatjonajui 
subsequent dcbronunation of the comsponding tdcfins 
which were froetionnted from Gj ro prticess gasoliae. The 
obw fonsis. wcri for l-pentjne, b>,j S9&-410*, 
0 «1? 1 8M7, Hk dcnv , m 117 1> S 3*. and 

fur l-heT>nc. bM.71-2*.d”U 7170, »1? 1 Ils detw , 
in. 00 0•^l 4° iStcftrcnces K. W TUlitson 

Oxidation of 3-metliyl-8-penfene and 2-jnethyi^. 
penteoe by seleninm dioxide Andr^ Gmllemoqn 
Ccmft rend 201, fHH-CflPiS) vf C A 2a. — 

MeCH CMcaUOIDMe. b-.o 1.1<W40". d'» OM.O. 
14430 (acetate. !>,. 02-3°. cl'* 0 dOl'i, aV 1431S). 
Me,C aiai(OH)Mc, b„ (.1-3°. dj‘ 0 837, nV 1440 
(acetate, bi» til-3*, dj* 0 W37. *iV I 4318), were prepd. 
m the manner preMoiKly descnbetl The Raman spectra 
for the nbo>e are gi\cn Julms \\*hite 

Raman effect and organic chemistry Study of Uo- 
propylacetylene, isopropylethyleae and sereral of their 
denvatires Blanche Giedj Buil soc <hm Iftl. 2, 
1051-8(1035), cf C A 29. 58(I7‘ - Treatmint of the 
nuxt of chlorides formed by the action of 77 g of hlei- 
CHAc on 250 g of PCli with NaNHs conic a trace of 
NaOn gn\e 3 5 g of ist.propylacelyleni (1). b 2S-9*, 
end a rcfHiiial ntortocklofiAe (11), CCJAfr, 1> 

n'^ 1.43S0,d“0t‘23. M R 20 U'l (cnlcd 20 i.O) Rotnan 
spectra delns showTd the ptescnce of traces of the isotper, 
MciCIlCCl CH, The mixt of MnCHCIl CH, and 
McjC CHMe obtained by (he dehjdratton o* i«o-Am011 
over AliOi at 450° was t^assed into dulled Bt and the rc> 
siildns mixt of dibromides was fractionally di^td liie 
mam ftaction consisted of 1335 g of MeiCUCIIBrCIltCr 
which, on distn from KOll. yield«l 7(XI g (’4)%) of 
MeiaiCBr'CHi (III), b. 102-10°, 1 4574. dj* 1 %0, 

M.R 32S4(calcd 32 50).eontg a uaeeof McdlCjI-. 
CllOr as indicated b} the Raman ftequcnc) 1820 Trent* 
tnentoffVWE of lU with NaNHt n( I50°for7liis gave 
75 R (259*?) of 1. h 27 5-8 5°. ntf 1 3T«, d'» (» fiOO, M 
U. 23 54 (calcd 23 2d) The meth>Ution of 20 c of 1 
with 25 c of NaNHt nnd 70 c MejSOi produced 0 p. 
(SCre) ofMcdlC CMe (IV). b 72tV-2 5°. «\r 1 4078. 
di* 0 710, M. R. 2S 19 (caUd 27.01). catalvtically re. 
duecd to pure or-4-mcth)l-2-pentene, Me«CHCll CtIMe 
(V). b. &iiO-8C*, jiV 13SSS. dl° OfM, M R 2^72 
(calcd. 29 44) The reaction of 30 e of 1 w ith the RtMg. 
Dr from 15 g. Mg and 85 g of DOr in the cold and the 
addn of 50 g of AcH gate, after 2 lirs heating and the 
usual treatment, 30 g of Me,a!C CCH(Oll)Me (VI). 
b 155-7*, Bl° 1.4418, dj* 0 8(5, -M R 34 23 (calcd 
34.03), giting, on treatment with XaNIlj, the hitck-rod 
Na dem. characteristic of acetylenic secondary 
The Raman spectra contained a line at lt.K0 ndnbqtcd 
to an impurity due to the pol) meriiation of the AcH 
MeihtUtion of 24 g of VI wnh 12 g. NoXfl, and 42 g 
MeiSO. in anhtd Et|0 yielded 10 g of McCJIC CCIl- 
(OMe)Me (VII), b 133 0-3 5°, b\,* 1 4190, 0803, 

M. R. 39 00 (calcd. 38 78), showing a slight etolintton 
coriesponding to that pienously noted (C A 29. K*^) 
The lower -boiling fmctiotis 3 and 4 (2 13 g ) of Mcs- 
CnCIlBfCHiBr were iretted with 130 g of 7n in a^ 
ak. Distn of the hydrocarbon produced cate a twain 
fracbon consisting of .Me-CIlCIl CH, (VHI), b 20 0- 
?r»^° Raman specirt, of 

pn completes the study of this senes I has the lines 
-119 and ou94 characteristic of the true accUlenes but 
the line 34o, ebarscienstic of the radical -CI1,C CH 
is missing as a matter cf coiwsc The strong line 373 
generally found m the Me-substuiUcd acetylenes does not 
appea^r in the spectra of IV or in those of C*H,C CMc 
and C,H„C CMe. .Apparently the line 373 is ehararttr- 
'"CxHltC. 

LCH(OU)Me in possexsiiu; only 1 acetylenic line at 2241 
The Me ether, VU, is simihr to the other secondary 
ethers studied in hasing a unique strong line at 2241 but 
tlifiers soin^at m showing no other lines at higher frc. 
quearos Mu dilTcrs from the other pentenes but posses- 
ses the 5 lines 1280. 1417, 1041. 29<1S and 3083 character- 
tstic of n terminal double linkage Compmson of the 


1 Knman spectrum of V with that of the /rairi-jsoiner shows 
that the cthylenic line Is displaced from 1G74 to 1559 in 
passing from the Irons- to the CM-isomer. that the lines 
I3S1 and 1.101 are wvakenetl while the Ixind 125. Is tn- 
tcnsified The influence of the Bi atom Is shown in the 
occ n r r cnce of iheelhylenK Imi nt 10.10 in III and a simlfar 
influence of the Cl atom is shown lit the line 1072 m 11 
.Ml the comptls stntlicil, witli the ewimon of II. show a 
lint whose frequency nnes from 20il5 to 2*''80 This line 

* ts not generally found lu straicht-chnn aliphatic compds. 

and IS aiifibutetl to the vibration of the isolitcd If atom 
«l the iso-lV radical C R. Aihlmall 

The synthesis of ethyl alcohol from artificially prepared 
gases Oil Institute m Baku ^etzialisl Keionstrubsiva 
i Aanta 1935, No 4, l(4t— At a s«mfactory plant the 
utilization of not less than 81*“^ C,Hi was attained while 
eiiiployang up to J I'll of H,SO, for a unit of ale An exptl 

3 plant bns«l on the iitiliration of ml gases is being fon- 

-trucud. R V Slnartzberg 

PolymerizatiOR of methyl esters of highet unsaturated 
fat acids XVI Polymerization of methyl esters of 
steaiohc acid Kiithiro Kmo ict Fapers Inst P/i\s 
Chmu RtsfCKk (Tokyo) 28. 140 5(1935), cf C. A. 29. 
291."* — The central position of the triple bond in stearohe 
and /I) tiiKht cenIfT propFfSjes ojhrr than ihasepossessfd 
by CH CH or loug-cliain mols with a terminal triple 

4 linkage Polyanenration espts wert Liirtied out to c\am 
the behavior of 1 m rontrast to that of mols contg a 
double bond A soln of 1 kg of oleu. acid dibromide m 

I 1 oJeom AmOn was heated with 8tX> g of KOH for 
4 lira at 150* The resulting soap was dccompd with dil 
IICI and the crude acid after ircrystn from S0% HlOU 
gavti.m 47-8*. Ino (\Vij») 87 2 (calcd 89 93), ncutiah- 
taiioQ no 20U 2 (cakd 200 15), mol wt. 273 (calcd 
280.26). Me ester (11), I no 85 3 (cnlcd 8(i3), sspun 

* no. IWO (c-ihd. 190 64), mol wt. 289 (calcd 2*^3) 

II wsks heated m a H nini for 20 brs. and the product was 
sepd. into McOIl-soI. and •m.sol. portions The latter 
allowed the presence of a rfiBirr (III), I no SJ 0 (cnlcd 
89 93), ncuiralizition no 182 4 (colcd 200d!), and mol. 
wrt. 5i>0 (calcd. .*>(4)5). Ill probably contains a double 
linkage Cotcr changes notid during the Wijs dvtu. 
indicate that, structur^y, the potyinenzation of II takes 

a place sumlariy to that m the Me esters of hnolvtc and 
Imolvnic acids C R. Addinall 

Compounds of biTalent carbon. XI. The carbon 
monoxide acetal clearai'e of the esters and asddes of 
diphenoxyacebc aud which occurs m chemical reactions 
Hehnuih Sthcibler and hlaximUian Depner. Brr. €8B, 
2136-13(103.5): cf. C. A. 29. 124'.— (I>hO),CHCO,ht 
(I) with KaOEt pvys (I*hO)iC-C(OEl), (II) and nt the 
same time the C-C union is ruptured, with formation of 

’ C(OI*h),. In the prepn of I from CkCHCaCt and 
NaOPb u was frequently observed that the yield was 
considerably lower than when it w-os prepd. under the 
saiDc conditions from CUCHCOiNa. This suggested 
that the NaOPh docs not merelv substitute the Cl atoms 
of the Cl:CHCO,Et but also adds to the ester group and 
the resulting ortho ester at once undergoes the carbon 
tnonoxidc acetal cleavage. To obtain light on the cleavage 

- process the action of KOPh on I and of NaOEt on (PhO),- 
CHCOiPh (III) in benzene was stmlied. .Among the 
volatile products which distd over with the benzene 
ilCOiH was detected m both cases, while the residue, after 
treatment wnth water, contained PhOH and alkah fonnate. 
The reactions with 1 may be representeil as follows: I 
+ PhOK — (PhO)iCHC(OEl)(OPh)OK — C(OPh), 4- 
iic(ont)(OPh)OK. (iv) — c(OPh), + nc(oi:t)- 
(OPh)OK. C(OPh), could not be isoUtevl and only its 

9 hydrolysis products, PhOH and 1100,11, wen. obtained. 
In the reaction of III with NaOht there occurred, along 
with the above cleavage, the other reaction, resulting in 
the formation of 11 It may be assumed that III hrsi 
changes into I which with the NaOKt then forms 11. 
The carbon monoxide acetal cUavage occurs more rapidly 
in ale. than in Innicne, as in the papn of I from Ch- 
CHCOjEt nnd PhONa, where considerable HCOiNa is 
twined at the expense of the j kM of I. 1 he carbon moq- 
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oxide acetal clearage is also obserred in the action ol Ett- 
NMgBr on I, trtuch Jives a oeutial nnsaponifiabte pnxi.Kt, 
bii S5“, contj the EtO jrtwp The low b p. ladieale* 
that It isa HCO-Hdenv .passiblr HC(OEt)^Ph, fonned 
bT eichanje of the ester groups IL'nfi'frang) a HC- 
lOPh)iOEt, the addn product ol EtOH to C(OPl>>t 
tsuch a reaction presupposes the splitunj o9 of EtOIl. 
w^ch might tale pbce thus* (PhO)tCHC(OEl)(OMj- 
Br)KEtj — ClOPhl, + KC(OE0(O\lgBr)h:Et, — 
EtOH + C(OMgBr)h:Et, {— lIKEt, + HCO-MgSr). A 
considerablr higher yield of such a neutral, EtO-Matg 
compd was obtained when the product of the rcacucn 
between EtjKMgBr and I was heated with aJc. under 
pressure at 150* There was abo obtained PhOEt, 
probably formed thus HC(OPh)iOEt — PhOEt + 
HCO-Ph To prevent the reaction with the C(OPh)i 
of the EtOH spht oS, the EtO-free compds HI and 
lPhO)iCHCOKHj (V). instead of I were treated with 
EtiNMgBr HI proved to be considerably more subte 
than I , It reacted only when heated m benrene *nspens»Oin 
at 150* under pressure Fractionation of the product 
>^elded PhOH and HCftH, i t.. the PhOH «>lit off has 
as much a disturbing mSuence as does EiOK in the case 
of I With V, only splitting off of WOH was observed. 
Pk dipkiiisryMeiiie (III), obtamed m SO^ yield from 
lPhO)jCHC^H treated in ether with 9 mols pyndme, 
then Uowly with 1 rtol SOClj. and finally with 1.1 mols 
PbOR and heated to 40*, in 95*. I>ip>.eaeryijfrifir;4W. 
owid# (50 from J and at 150* la sealed tabes), 

m 137* ZU. Ihe carbon monoxide acetal cleavage of 
diphenezyacetie aad and its denvabres prednced by 
thermal decomposition, /hi 21*4-51 ~KPhO).CH(X>>H 

(I) cannot be distd ; on heaung it bre^s down eto 
PhOR wtth evolution of gu .Uready at 120* seven) 
cleavage reactions occur simultaneously with foraatioa 
of different products, chiedy PbOH and afoog wstti 
CO, HiO, KCOiPb. P^CO, and a tigh*boUing tuisl^ntt 

(II) , probably diphenosymaleK anhydride Because of 
the tniually predominant PhOH formation, the cartas 
monoxide cleavage plays no sig^cant role, since m addn 
to CO only the snail ant. of KCOjPh formed can be re- 
garded as the product of such cleavage. A no of denva. 
of I hare been prepd cs the hope of finding some which 
were thermolahue The rUu^tie (IK), from I eantiously 
treated with SOCls, *phu off CO at ITCk-St)* and yields 
(PbO),CHa on dmn ; C(OPh)i aad HCOQ are prob- 
ably mtertnediate products. The mixed aer^ itbknoxy~ 
oit'it atikydnJe (IV). from III and AgOAc (or from the 
Ag salt o! I and AcCl), very cauly loses AcOH. even dur- 
ing Its prepn in ether, ginng (PhOJ-C CO (V). In at- 
tempts to prep the asde from m and KaNi, the reacuon 
did not proceed as expected but followed the course m 
+ IvaXi V •)- NaCl + KHt Frcxs the reactimi mut. 
was isolated (FbO),CHCOiPh (VI), formed by the actioo 
of PhOH on V, the PhOH itself was probably formed by 
hydrolysis of part of the di-PhO groups by traces of mois- 
ture m the presence of ICaXi VI was alro formed in the 
reacuon between IH and AgiO m benrene. To det 
whether V is an intermediate product m the prepn of VI 
from in aad PhOH m pyndme, HI m ether was treated 
with pyndme and then with Ph2J*CHPb, but instead of 
the lactam (PhO)jC C027Pb CH^ the product was the 

oKiJtde, m 124*. of I, the pyndme in this case does not 
spht off HCl Cleavage of HCl was effected, however, 
by the action of p-HOC»H,XiPh (VII) on III, the re- 
siling unstable primary mol compd. immediately 
decompd into the known HCl addn product, m 1C9*, 
of Vn The Inphenylnelkyt fi'cr (VIII) of I, from the 
.*g salt and PhjCCl, decomposed in a high vac uum only 
at 160*, giiTQg COii CHPh, and PhOH. II 160-8% 
m. 153°, IS highly unsatd. toward ICMnO, in NaiCOi, 
adds Br vigorouslv, reacts st rong ly acid HI. hght yellow 
ofl. IV, light yellow Vni (peld, 75^1, m 113*. 
Zm. Diphenoxychloromethane (formvl chlonde di- 
phenyl acetal) sndits conversion into tetraphenosyethylene 
Idifearbon monoxide) tetripheajl acetil] /wi. 2151- 
3 — (PhO)jCflCOCl on heating lo-ses CO to fcrm rfs- 


I pkfrcxycklnvmfikane (I) (see preceding abstr.), which 
may be regarded as fi>my{ cihnde di-Pk ceetil. It ts 
characterized by the great reactivity of Its Cl atcen. Even 
atm. moisture dec om pos e s it, partially mto HCO-Pt, 
PhOH and HO. The HCOxPh readiJr chiagss fintisr 
into PhOH and n(XVH, and the PhOH reacts with ua- 
hTdrolyzed I to form the qui’e stable cryst. In-Pi 
/’rru.'e which seps w hen I is exposed a long time to moist 
. air. Attempts to split off HCl from 1 with tertiary ba<es 
^ (quinoline, NEu) had resulted (Schneider, Duz TVci 
//•wlsfSalc Z^'uk, 1916) m the formation of addn prod- 
ucts which tad not been investigated with any great 
thoroughness Kor could HCl be «plit off by beatmg I 
The desired cleavage can be effected tndjectly, however. 
PhiCIfa with 1 might have been expected to yield (PhO),- 
CHCPhj (II). but m spite of the mild conditKnis of the 
reaction (m ether at 15-20*) onlv the cleavage prodacts of 
) thisacetiwcreobtaiEcd, besides CHPluthete was formed 
a compd (ni) havmg the ceenpn of C(OPh)» bnt with 
double the moJ wt. Hence III is dj(corJcv r«Hs-x»ir) 
teSru-Pk ofe'jf (ii>ir^oxv)rteweii-PAcfrti, Utrapken'xr- 
eskttfjtf), (PhO)iC.C(OPh)i. This structure l> confinaed 
by the hydrolysis of to (PhO)sCHCOiPh The pn- 
tnanly formed n therefore immediately breaks down mto 
CHPt* and CfOPhlj which under the expU. conditions 
dunenaes to HI I yield f-noi (PhO)tCHCOCl m 

' a Claisen Cask slowly heated (wtth an abundance of clav 
fragments) to ISO*, the gases being re m oved (through a 
CaCft tube) by means cf a water pump), hgbt yellow oil, 
b.t 130-2*. m. m. ICS*, mol wt. (Rast) ?». an- 
cied.ately decolorttes ale. KMoO.-Ka COi, adds Br encr- 
getjcallv, with evniatjoa of beat, in CH Ch C. A R. 

Ester enoUtes and ket-ne aceUJs ZIZ IDi^enyi- 
ketene diphenyl acetal and diphenylrtnyl phenvf ether 
, Helmath Scheibler and Maximthan Depeer Ber. 6SB, 
’ 2IS<-r(lftM); cl C. A. 28, CTOO*; preceding ahitr — 
Dnnethvlkttene di-Et acetal. Me-C C(0Et)i, cannot b« 
prepd ra the cscal way freen Me-CHCOjEt beeattse 
latter veacts onlv with grvat tLficnlty with KaOEt Di* 
Bterrijlistheprenarypredaeiof the action 
ofpvndineonPhsCaCH(OEt)>(l). It has not yet been ob- 
tained tn pure f onn , however, as « sphts off CiK< t oform Ph- 
CffCO>Et when dirtd. Dipkcni.ikjdrcrnefUiiitkjticii'Pk 
\ cecal (II), from (PhO)iCliCOiEtandPhMgBr. gives wh 
SOOi and prndme in eth« diotai'fcU.’re<s«tiifc*vde 
di-P* ceCcl (HI). WhCe I with PhhIgBr fonns PhQ 
aad an organomagnesraa compd which uadogees the 
caitxm monoxide acetal cleavage (I -f- PhMgBr PhO 
+ (EtO)iCHCPh,MgBr — C(OEt)i + HCPhjMgBr). 
in pves tbe enol ether, o^a-<^\pkenJ{^m^^ Fk eiier, 
PhOCH-CPhj (IV*). and PhOMgBr. The same reaction, 
with 'phttmg off of a PhO greszp, l> effected with Za m 
’ AcOH-pyndme. Ill readily sph-s off HCl, yielding the 
en-st fiptayfteiewe it-Pk ccr'il (V), which can be distd. 
wiibout decompn. in a high vacuum Tte reaction is 
best earned out m quinoline V is also obtained from n 
with PrO» and A'Etj It can be hydrolyzed to PhsCIICOH 
or Its esters , the Ph ester is obtained with HBt-.kcOH at 
15-20*. aad the Et etw with HCl FiOH The sapoa. 
takes place *o readily that Br m CCh, which is rapidlv 
) decolcnzed, feems no Br addn prodoct but only Pbi- 

CHCOjPh and BnC^HsOil Traces of moistine ihcrefcre 
first liberate PhOH which reacts with the Br, formine 
the HBr necessary for the ftirther hydrolysis ol V. U 
(yield. 93E'^), m 103% HI (97-5% yield), vi<coiis tal 
scdidi^ng to a glass which gives off llCl when heated 
above 100*. V (obtained in 69% yield by treating IH 
m benzene with qumolioe, allowing the benzene to evao 
gradually and heating the re*idjeShrs at lG0‘),m. 112*, 

> b»4 1S5*, stroaglv reduces Na,C<>, KMnO, and vigcrcaisly 
adds Sr The sphttms off ol HCl can also be effected with 
heavy metal sal-s (Ag.COi. AgCH. Hg(CN)0 but the 
isolation of V is then difficult. IV (42 g Irtxn 4 g- W 
with PhMgBr), b»., 165% tn 60% K strongly tm<atd 
toward KMoO., adds Br enercetically, is not attacked by 
bc^g dll HiSO, or ale KOH, is also obtained with Zn 
dust in pvndine, .IcOH and a few drops of water. 

C. A. R 
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The iatroducbon of chlonne into nitromethlonic »cid. 

H. J. Backer. Rtc. Irav. chtm. 54, 599-904(1935); cf. 
(7 ^ 25, 915 — ^The secondarj" bnjcme and Ba salts ard 
the tertiary K, Tl and Ba s.alts of CH(SOjIl)>NO> (I)' 
n-ere prepd. The tertjarj- salts were e'q5los^^e \Mien 
Cl was passed throujrb a soln of the di-K salt of I at CO®, 
the di'K salt of chloronitrorecthionic acid (II) was formed 
n was isolated as the tetrahydrate which lost lliO o%er 
P*Oi, gmng the d^k^^ira:e, m 95 5* The strjxhnme, 
brucine, Ba, Tl, Ag and Ca salts of II were prepd B 
reacted with KtSOj to Ki\e I, but not with AgXOj 

E W Scott 

Mulhmembered heterocyclic compounds \’I1I Higher 
mono- and polylactone rings M Stoll and A Ronxt 
Ht!t. Chm Acta 18, 1057-1125(1935), cf C ^ 29. 
6074* — By the method prenously described (C A 29, 
1063’) the followmg acids were lactonired in boiling C*II, 
with PhSOjH HOlCHil.CO-H pa\e rredominamlv 
the monomeric lactone HOiCHiliCOjH 'I) t.a\e 13*^ 
unchanged I 32 6^ fjctore, bi 9S-100®, dj® 1 Otl’Q. eD * 

I. 4611, 3 59c difrrrif tcflore. be *j 120-30', m 1*1~11 

dl** 1 0265, r'jJ* I 4415, «\f‘ 1 4379. and 3 5*7: tnirmc 
lactcre b.., 190-205®, d*® 1 052 HO(CH.),CO-II gave 
impure ladjnt, (fiirtnc m 4t>-l®, dj* I ft'iS, 

ftl* * 1 4690, and t^meru lartent, 202-5®, dj* • 
1.051, bV 1 4671 HO(CHsbCaH paie 0«S*7. lactOHt, 
dl* 0 9SbS, and 979p dirntru fdcttme, m 92 S-S 5®, b* j 
160-2®, di®» » 0 9739, «V» ' 1 4444 HO{CH.)»CO.Il 
(H) gave 49c dunene II, lJl9o laetore, b, 71-S*, m 24- 
6 5®, d*® 1 OIS, • 1 4691, 50*7. i\r-mc lactyrt. m 
5(>-7®, bt« 155-S®, dl* 0 9555. d** 0 9S19, d*® 1 OlTl, 
bV* 1 4503, and 149c taetont, N i 240\ m 20®, 

dj® 1.007 HO(CH,),CO,H (HJ) gai-e lire mono- and 
polytnerie HI, 1.49c tad^nt, b«d o7-75*, m 4-5®, d** 
1 001, bV 1.4675, 6S9c dtrrme tactic, m. 96-7®, b».» 
190-2®, and i29e Irip-enc laclort, m 2S-9®. Ut 207- 
70®, di* 0 9M2, bV » I 4711 HO(ai,)nCO.H gave 
11% ladont, Uh 55-00®, d’* 0<>925. fl\? 1 4727, 699o 
dtirtne heiont, in. 71 5-2®, aud 209e tnmene Uctcre. 
HO(CHi)uCO!H gase 16% ladsrt, ben SS-90®, m 0®» 
d!**® 0 9743, bV 1 4697, 709c dintnc Liclc^t, m. 100- 
1*, and 12% Inmtrte lacl^e. HO(CHjluCO:R gave4l% 
brtont, bie lS0-i2*, m 20-1 *, dJ* 0 9614, rV I 4707, 
39%' ditrmc hehfre, m 50-1®, and 15% tnircnc tad^e, 
HO(aft)iiCOjH gate 63% Isdine. be 1 106-9®. and 36% 
dimme betane, nt. 100-7*. HO(CHi)uCOjR gave 67% 
lactone, b|.ei 105-7*, m. 34-5®, 27% dimeric betore. m. 
10S-S5*, and 1.7% t'lmmc lactone, m. 70-2®. HO- 
(CHt)uCO.H gave SS% bclone, b-, 135-S®, and 24% 
dimcnc betore, m 96-7® HO(CKi)tTCO,H gave 769o 
bcione, be n 136-S®, m. 36-7®, d‘® 0 9075. d*® 09344, 
bV 1 4651, and 20% dtfrenc bcione, ni. 113-14® HQ- 
(CHs)rCO>H gas-e 6l9r bcione, be i 174-6®, tn 55-6®, 
di® • 0 9118, d” » 0-‘597l, b'j? • 1 4075, and 339^ di- 
mmc bcione, m. 104-5®. Me(HO)CH(CH,lBCOill gave 
42% Ijc.'cbc, be a 108-9®, and 20% dimcric bclore, m 
117 5-lS®. Sepa. of the lactones was accomplished by 
extn. with pentane, in whKh the dimeric lactones are 
insol., and distn. of the sol. mono- and tntnenc lactones 
To a sola, of K*a( 7.4 g ) in ICH,(OH)CH.l,0 (I 5 kg.) 
was added Br{CH,),!COiMe (90 g.). After 1 day at 
ISO the soln. was poured into HjO (3 1) Extn. with 
EtiO, sapon. and recrystn from CeHe-pentane rave 
HO(.CE^fi{CHt),0(.CB,htCO,S (IV) (36 g ). m. 52^7 
rv ca lactocuation gave 7o% bcione, be u 120-5®, dJ* ♦ 

and 5.5% dimmc bcione, ra. 54 b-bo* 
//0(CH,'^0{CHJ)^|C0^I^, m. 50-50 5* (£/ ester, be, 
1^“* *• 22-3®, di® * 0 9552, 1.4510), was prepd. 

as in r\’. On lactociration tins gave 67.4% bciore 
be^e 8S-90®, m. 14-5®, di® ® 0 9*<M. b’d®'® 1*4679, and 
21.4% d.treru bciore, m. 5*»-e0®. From the data thus 
obtained ^•alues for the cyclisauoa const., C, and the 
“decree of cychiation," 1 , are ealed. C is shown to be 
directly ptuportional to the mtermol. collision fre^ecey. 
In lactone rings contg. irore than S members neither 
®apon. ade-reactions nor reactions involving intervhaage 
of ester groups or tcsiaification affect the end results under 
these esptl. conditions, and the percentage compn. of the 


1 reaction product pies a true picture of the course of the 
reaction. Other theoretical considerations and their 
bearmg on the formation of large betone nogs are dis- 
cussed C. Elderfield 

General method for the synthesis and the chemical 
properties of 6-ethylene isocyanates, RCH CRTTCO 
Joseph Hoch Comft rend 201, 733-5{l*’35), cf. 
£ A 30, 430* — The treatment of RCH-CR' NCO-Et 
as previoBSlv described paie the followmg EtCH C- 

* (CjHtlNCO. bi, 5o-t>® (8t>% yield). phen>lurea, m. 

102® CiH,N*CO a).bi,61-3® (S2% pcld), phenjlurea, 
111 107® ^-MeaHiN'CO.b,.73-l*{74%>ield); phen>l- 

ufca. in 170° CHt CPhKCO. b-, 99° (409'c peld). 
phen>lur-a, in 142° MeCH CPhNCO, bn 110-12* 
{4i)%>icld), phenj lurea, m ISo* I gave the following 
denvs C«H,NHCOXH,, m 130® (impure), (C.H,- 
NHCON’H),, m IVi®. C*IIiXHCOXMePh. tn SS®; 

3 C«H»NHCO.Et. 14V-9®, C*HiNHCO;CHMe., bn 
147-6®. CtII,NHCO.Fh. m 106-7®, C«H,XHCOK 
CPh-.ni 110° {CiH» = A*-cyclohtsEn>l) JuhusA\'hite 
Effect of an element or a negahve group on the relative 
mobihties cf alkyl radicals m their chlorofermates 
Petre Carrt and Henn Pas'cdouet Cetnpl rerd 201, 
8P6-900{1935), L A 29. 54ir —The effect of an eJe- 
meiit or a neg poup on the mobility of an alkvl radical 
in the chlotcfonrates is the reverse of the chlorosulfites. 

* Hence the previous explanation offered fiw this is inef- 
fective and the mechanism must be more complex 

Juhus White 

New uses of maguesuun in organic syntheses n. 
The barbituric aud condensation Hakon Lund Agf 
Darste I'tdenskai Selsiah Hath -fvs MedJ 13, Ko 13, 
II pp (1935), cf C A 23,233.3* — Substituted batbuunc 
acids were leadOy prepd in good pelds b> using Mg- 
j (OCIt()t as a c«Dde&<ing agent Mg (3 g ) was dissolved 
in dry MeOH (75 cc ), 10 g of urea was added and then 
0 1 mol of the appropriate iralonic es’er The soln was 
rvduied for 24-4S hrs After deducting the recovered 
unchanged ester, the pelds varied hum bl-C-C% Using 
thiourea, malomc ester only a small amt of 2- 
UnobarbitUTK acid. However S-tme-j-tsoproprUa^htune 
octd, m ITS®, was obtained in 68% pe’d F W S 
The remarks cf S TYeudenberg and £ Braun cn 2,3,6- 
6 trioetbylglueose anhydride. H Hess and F Neumann 
Ber.ftSB. 2167(1935); cf. F.andB.C A 30,719* 

C A.R 

The syothesis cf mcnoalkylamino adds cf the chit- 
osaanc type. E. VotoJek and R. Luke4 Cotledton 
Cseekostosr. Cken Cortmirriccitoits 7, 424-9(1035): 
Chen- Lilly 29, SOS-lO(193o). cf. C. A. 23. 43S7*.— 
Tbe biiheno nnknown acids of the type CH,(OH). 
lCn(OH)I,CH(NHR)CO-H are ea^T prepd with satis- 
^ factory yields by the method shown la the foUowjag ex- 
ample: J/crcirrfAy/.d-jfiirt'rsn tceetJ.ra 2M® (decompn ) 
from 50% EiOH, (ajp (uutial m HCl) 4 0®. (final) 7.5®, 
was obtained thus: d-.kiubmose (41 g ) was di-vsclved in 
63 g 27% MeNHi and left for 6 davs, after which 40 cc 
of 209<' HCN was added and the whole left for 2 weeks. 
Then the iciit was chilled and added to 200 cc. coned. 
HCl .'kfier a few das^ the voln was evapd to ^ynevs 
0 IB rcruo and the residue hydrolvied bv being steam-distd 
in BafOH),; this also removed excess MeNHi. All tie 
inoig iccs were then pptd by a «enes of reactions and 
the soln was evapd almost to dryness below 50° Seme 
crystals were frozen out and more were obtamed by adding 
EiOH MenerreHiH^d-iliicciketicsemc cetd, m 228-9° 
(decompn ), (dlt. (initial inllCl) -ISff®. (final) -35 5®, 
was prepd in a sanilar manner from <f-glucose Its 
pker^l tsoeyersU dertr., m. 210® from aq EtOH, was 
9 prepd. by treating the add in aq KOH with PhXCO. 

Join E Milbery 

Ceuotnose (reply to tie latest communicaticns of K. 
Bess and K. Dncngel and cf C Tregus and K. Hess)* 
L. Zechmeisiex and G. T6th. Ber. 6SB. 2134-6(1935)* 
cf. H. and D , C. 29. 7069*. T. and H., C. .4*. 29’ 
fiSIS®. C. A. R * 

The pheajlbenzylsucdnic adds R. Stoermer and H 
Stioh. Ber. 6SB. 2112-16(1935).— .\very and Upson 
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(C A 2, ia30) and Ko^l, ci (C A 23, 1127) oliUined 
a phfnylbenzylsuccinio acid (I), m 17C°, by condensing 
PhCHiCOjrt with I‘hCHiCH(COjEt)i. sapong the 
resuliinc tn Ft estci (11) and decarb<nylatin? the tnbasic 
acid They used HCl m sealed tubes at 180-90* for the 
hydrolysis S and S have confirintd these results and 
with ale KOH for the hydrolysis they obtained a not quite 
homogeneous acid, m 170-1*, which, however, yielded 
Kith CHiNj the homogeneous Me ester, m 89-90*, of I 
As ohsiised by the earlier workers, I can he puiiGed only 
with great loss, apparently, in the decarboxyktioR, in 
which a new asyni C atom appears, there is product a 
mixt of very difScultly separable racemic forms in which 

I predominates On the other hand, if the hydrolysis of 

II IS effected at a lower timp (aliout 120*) with a roixt of 
AcOH and 50% HiSO, in an open vessel, thne is formed, 
along with 3 very small amt of I, an ivimer (111), m IK.3- 
4°, identical with (he acid obtained with brnling aikali 
from the diphenvlcyelobiitanonecarboxylic acid propel 
fioni a- iir y truxilllC acid (see following abslr ) lU 
could lint Ik rearranged into I under (he conditions under 
which 1 IS formed, viz , by boiling with IlCI Wilta 
AcjO NaUAc.Iand III yield the same product (IV), which, 
however, is not the corresponding anhydride since on 
hydrolysis tt yields neither I nor III but a new arid (V) 
The true anhidndes of 1 and III were obtained with AcCI 
but only that (VI) of 111 in pure form, the anhydride of 
I remained oily, evidently because of partial rearrange- 
ment, for on hydrolysis it gave both I and in IV has (he 
compn CiellitOi and the properties of a lactone, with 
alkalies ii gives the acid CitHnOt (V) Assuming that the 
pnmary tnbasic acid loses COi, IV may be formed by 
replacement of a H atom by Ac On similar treatment of 
the 2 components (rhClbCOjH and PhCHtCll.COiII) 
of the phenylbenzylsuccinic acids with NaOAc-ACtO, 
the latter remained unchanged but I'hCHtCOiH yielded 
I'hCHiAc so readily that this reaction can be recom- 
mended for the prepn of the ketone Applying this ob- 
servation tn the phenylbenzylsuccinic acids, the reaction 
might be represented thus rhCHiCHfCOrlDClirh- 
COiH — I-hCH,C!l(COiH)CPhAcCO,If ~ I'hCH.ClI- 
'’COjlOCHPhAc (V) — PhCHiCH CPh CMe 0 CO 


(tV) IV decolorizes KMnOi and reduces KH| AgNOi 
The structure of V is established by oxidation of the Ac 
group with NaOBr, the product being I, whose configura- 
tion IS probably the same as that of V V reacts readily 
with PhNHNHt to form 6-mtlhil‘2,5‘diphen)!‘4'bent)t-3- 
pyrtdaitnone (VII) The tri-Et o-phenyl-^ benzylcthane- 
a,d.d-tricarbaxylate (II), bt 232*, hitherto described only 
as an oil, can easily be obtained completely pute by disin 
in a high vacuum and it then gradually solidifies to 
crystals m 48* Me ester of I, obtained with CIliNt, 
m 89 90* VI, m 92* Fhenjlbemylanielicalaelone (IV), 
m 90', mol wt m camphor 252-02 fiPhenyl-a- 
henzyUesuIimc acid <y), m 120-1*, mol wt in camphor 
248-52, Me ester, m 81-2* VII, m. 148-9* 

CAR 

Degradation of y-tnuillic acid to a diphenylcyclobutaoe- 
monocaibozyUe and K. Stoermer, H Stroh and II 
Albert Ber 683, 2102-11(1935); cf C A 26, 1007 — 
As reported m earlier papers, truxillic and truxinic acids 
cannot be degraded to monocarboxylic acids by the 
Ifofmann method (-COjH -CONHj -Nil, — -OH 
-Br -H) because ring contraction occurs when the 
Mf, group is replaced by HO by means of HNOt, and 
cyclopropane denvs are formed The desired degta^- 
lion, without nng contraction, can be effected, however, 
by the following senes of reactions “>0100111 — * 
= CHC(0H)Me, — -C CMcj— -CO-* =CH, Tie 
mono-Ct ester of y-truxillic acid (I) with MeMgl gives up 
to 70% of the teitiary 110 acid (11); the di-Me ester 
yields, in addn to the expected diol (HI), the lactone 
(IV) and ester of II, both of which can be hydrolyzed to 
n _ The mono Ft ester of o truziUic acid (V) gives a HO 
aefd (VI) which is different from H but which, on de- 
hydration under appropriate conditions, yields the same 
methylenecyclnbutanederiv (Vll)asll It was somewhat 


4 surprising that heating II with dehydrating acids always 
yielded the unsaid acid VII and never the lactone IV, 
rV, outside of Its formation in the synthesis of 11, cou'd be 
obtained only by cautious heating of II at a high temp 
With Rr Vn gave as the only product isolated a Br lactone 
(VIII) which could not be debromimted in either acid or 
neutral soln but which with Zn-AcOH or Al-IIg gave a 
bttle VII This would stem to indicate that VIII is a 
. S lactone (DC) rathrr than the y-laclone (X), although 
VIII with HI P yictdid a Iir free lactone (jl) apparently 
having an entirely different strueluie, possibly formed by 
ring expansion or conlraction and behaving like a very 
unstable y lactone, for it is immediately regenerated when 
Its alk. soln is acidified Along with XI was formed an 
/ acid (XII = VII with I instead of HO) With alkali, 
Vni gave a senes of products (a kctonic acid (1), an 
unsatd acid and a HOlactone), thenaturesof whichhaie 
3 not yet been established The behavior of the diol III 
tosrard dehydrating agents has also not yet been com- 
pletely cleared up The dehydration is best effected with 
AcOII in a sealed tube and yields a doubly unsatd oily 
hydrocarbon to which is provisionally assigned the struc- 
ture Xni. That VII really contains a semtcyclic double 
bond was shown by nzomzation in AeOH. Cautious 
distn. of the AcOH soln yielded 50% acetone, the ozo- 
nide Itself decomposed very easily in all (be solvents used 
* (CllCh, AcOH, AcOrt), and, when worked up with alkali, 
etc , yielded a dibasic acid (XIV), evidently formed by 
addn of 1I]0 to the expected kctonic acid The ozoniza- 
lion was best carried out according to Fischer, Dull and 
Cfiel (C A 26, 5913), the ozonide being immediately 
hydrogenated caialytically and yielding almost quantita- 
tively the pure ketonic acid (XV), m 98', oa pptn with 
petr ether If, however, the ozonide was allowed to 
j decomposespontaneouslyitgaveanacid (XVI],m 141-2' 
(alter lepcated crysin Iromanhyd benzene), which with 
boding water or ll|0-contg solvents or with cold KaiCOi 
or Nll<OH changed into the lower melting XV. The 2 
acids ate apparently stereoisomers The stable XV very 
easily reduces KHi-AgN’0>, decolot izes KMnOi and forms 
a 0-nitrophcnyIhydtazone but docs not give the Angelt- 
Rimim and fuchsin-bOj reactions It Is therefore believed 
to be a diphenyleychbutaneneearboxilie and rather than 
6 the acyclic aldehyde acid PhCH,CH(COiH)CHPhCHO 
Tbe configurations of XV and XVI have not as yet beM 
defimtely established, since it is not certain which of the 
2 IS tbe primary product of the reaction As both are 
stabilized by esterification and yield different, apparently 
not interconvertible, solid Me esters, an attempt was made 
to obtain the ester of the acid formed primarily by ozoniz- 
ing the Me ester of VU, but only oily products were ob- 
tamed Of the 3 theoretically possible diphenylcyclo- 
’ butammecarboxylic acids, only 1 is resolvable into optical 
antipodes, expts along this line (which have had to be 
temporarily discontinued) have as yet given no decisive 
results 3QV, formed by boiling XV a short time with 
alkali (it IS formed even in a N atm ), is a phtnylbeni^ 
sutttnie acid (see preceding abslr ) Reduction of ^ 
by the Clemraensen method gave a 2,4-diphenylcyclo- 
batanecarbaxyhc acid (XVII), different from either of the 
9 2 known acids of this structure. 2',4'-Dtphen)l‘l‘,3‘- 
litt{a'hydroxyisopropyt)eyclobiitane {Utramelhil-y truxiil- 
dutl) (HI), tn. 127-8* 2‘,4'-Dtphenyl-1.3-dusopropp'li- 
deneeyclobutane (XHI), thick, yellowish oil, bn 202', gives 
with Oj m AcOEt chiefly a substance m 98-101 ', having 
approx the compn CnHnO (found, C 80 02, H 0 63) 
of a diphenyltsopropilidenecyclobutanone IV, sometimes 
formed la as high as 30% yield, m 148° 2’,4‘-Dt’ 

pkenyi~3’~(‘fhydroxytsoproPyl)cycMulane -I' -carboxylic 

9 acid (H), m 108*, Me ester, prepd with Mej80«, m 
102-3*. El ester, m 77-8*. Statoisorraic I‘ carborylie 
aad (VI), m. 174-5°, Me ester, prepd with CH»Ni, tn 
81-2* S’-Dietkylhydroxymelhyl honwlot of II. P'^ 
like H with EtMfBr instead of MeMgl, m. 21t>-17 . 
differs from n in the relatively difficult soly of its ba 
salt and In its comparatively much higher stability toward 
dehydrating agents, Me ester, tn. 141* 3^-Diethyl~ 
hydroxymethyl homolci of VI, m 151*, Me ester, m 97- 
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8“. 3~ItopropyUde«e actd (VII), m. 143—1*; It is best 
prepd. by passing HCl gas through II in botlmK coned. 
HCl for 15-30 mm. VUI, m. 167-S". XI. m. 161-2*. 
XII, m. 210-11*. XV,m.72*. P-Ntlrophtnyl- 

kydretone of XV, m ISl*. Mt estef ol XVI, m 64* 
XIV, m 18.3-4*, di’Me etler. m 125*. XVII, m 111- 
12*. anilide, prepd through the chloride, m, 106-6“ 


Ph C(0«)Ue, ... . y,nc, 

Ph 

(111 cmi 

Ph ^CUt fh ^ 

I /») I ffl » Ph 


Ph . CHI, 


la) 


fxmi 


The peculiar position of < truzillie actd Truxillketones 
R Stoermer and K Cruse Ibtd 2117-21 — Of the 3 
cn-dicarboxylic acids (y, peri, «), the wholly sym •- 
acid (I) (with 2 cir-COiH and 2 /ra»i-Ph groups) alone 
does not form a monomeric anhydride, although it gives 
a monomol imide and phcnylimtde Renewed attempts, 
in the most varied directions, to prep such an anbydrtdc 
have again been without success The methods ol which 
most was hoped were heating the acid at 250* ta nieuo or 
depolymerizmg the polymeric anhydride under 0 6 mm 
The latter method resulted tn a surprising isomenzation, 
accompanying the depolymeruatlon, to the stable mono- 
mol. v-anhydnde and even to the ^ert*anhydride This 
It the only known case of a change in the configuration of 
(he ('ueid. The stabtlicy of I fed to an attempt to prep 
the corresponding ale acid (11) with MeMgl as described 
for the O’ and yacids tn the preceding abstr., dehydrate 
(he resulting II to the unsatd acid (III) and convert the 
III by oaonization into a diphenyleyclohutanecarbogylic 
acid of definite configuration or, by ring cleavage, into 1 
of the 2 phenylhenzylsuccinic acids Cut here again 
the peculiar position occupied by I came disagreeably into 
evidence. Themono-hleesterof Igave with theCngnard 
reagent a very considerable amt of the ditertiary ate , 
this was reduced somewhat by decreasing the amt of 
MeMgCr but seas still much greater than with the other 
acids and pointed to a primary disproportionation of the 
mono-Mc ester to the di-Me ester and free I, resulting m 
a greatly decreased yield of II With dehydrating agents 
11 m no case gave III, the whole mol was completely 
brotrn down m a manner hilherto never observed m the 
tnisilhc acid series, giving PhCH CIICOjlI, together with 
a soda insol , high-boiIing, and completefy unsaponi- 
liable ml. With I’hMgCr instead of MeMgl, none of the 
no acid at all was obtained; the products were a large 
amt of free 1 and a soda-insol , unsaponifiable, satd di-Ph 
dilcetone (IV), formed in considerable amt even when an 
eiccss of PhMgBr was used Like the Slobbe Irujill- 
ketones (C A, 24, 92), IV forma no ojime or semi* 
carbarone but with ale. NH,OH gives an isomeric di- 
ketone (V), apparently not identical with any of Stobbe's 
products (the latter, however, were not available for 
direct comparison). The structmes of IV and V were 
established by depol>-menzation; both, on cautious distn 
under atrn. pressure, gase I'hCOCll ClfPh The «- 
configiirailnn may be assumed for IV; that of V is uncer- 
tain Attempts were made to convert the different 
truiilbc acids directly into the Ph ketones. The dichlo- 
ride of thea-aeid with AlCIi m benzene gave exclusively 
the known o-truxone; with the y-aeid it was therefore 
attempted to effect the reaction in steps by first converting 
uieaeid into the Bz acid (VI), but the chloride of VI gave 
with AlCli and benzene only an exceedingly small amt. of 
an indifferent lubslance (VD), m. 02 3*, whose corapn. 
approximated only grossly that of a truxillketone. Tnixil- 
lie anhydride snth 2 parts somewhat weathered AlCIi m 


1 benzene occasionally yielded, along with VII and y- 
truronic acid, a veiy small amt. of an indifferent sub- 
stanu (VIIl), m. 77-8*, whose corapn. corresponded 
quite closely to that of a truxillketone but whose 
Imsnatjon apparently depends on the quality of the 
AlCIi. for It was not obtained with another sample of 
AlCIi Often, however, with 0 0-0 7 part AICli there 
was obtained (about 5‘Jc) a likewise soda-insol com^. 

. m 103*, of the compn (CnlfiOj). Mono-Me ester of I, 

* prepd from the monoanilide by treatment with MejSO» 

and subsequent dtcompn with HNOi, or better by partial 
sapon of the di-Me ester wilh KOH in boiling MeOH, 
m 131 " 2',4‘-Dtphenyl-3-{a-hydrox\tsoprop\l)cyclobu- 
tam-f-caebetylic actd (II), m 145*. Me ester, prepd. 
with ClfiN't. docs not melt f-TetramethyllruxiIldiol, 
m Ufa* 2',4'-Diphen}l-I‘.3'-dibemoylcyclobulane (IV) 
(yield, up to 50%). m 207-8* V, m 222* 2‘,4'- 

j DtpHenyt-S^-bemoyl-l’-cyclobutanecarbaxyUc acid (Vl), 
from y-trutillic anhydride, AlCli, and benzene, m. 227*. 
Me ester, tn 169°, Et ester, m 162°, phenylhydr atone, 
tn iOO* with vigorous foaming (apparently forming the 
bciam) and becomes insol in soda On heating or on 
short treatment with coned HtSOi, VI is depolymerized 
to PhCH CHCOiH and PliCOCH CllPh Chloride of 
VI, prepd with SOCIt m benzene, m 150-2° The 
hemitniionlc acids of the truzillic acid senes and the still 

* missmg tnaone, pert-truxone R Stoermer and Fr. 
Mailer Jbtd 2124-34 — Of the 5 tnixillic acids (I), 
the a-, y*. peri- and ept-acids can thcorcucaily yield 
liemitruxomc (or, for short, truxomc) acids (11), and of 
the 4 latter, m turn, only the n- and pert-aeids can form 
diketones or truxonej (111) a-HI has long been known, 
and the cit- or peri-truxonc, which was as yet lacking, 
has now been prepd y-II, previously made by intetnal 

. condensation of the trusiUie anhydride with AlCli, was 
prepd. from the mono«Me ester chlonde with AlCli m 
CSion (he water bath It is characterized by its resisfance 
to all attempted rearrangement methods which ordinarily 
convert the y into the o-derivs ll forms an oxime and a 
pbenylhydrazone ^ri-Tl was prepd from the anhydnde, 
while <t- and rpi«Ii were made from the ester chlorides. 
Some dilTiculty was encountered m the prepn of a-II, 
for the Me ester on alk. sapon rearranged into y-II, but 

6 acid hydrolysis yielded a-Il. pert- and ept-ll offered 
considcraWy greater di/nculties because, on (he one hand, 
of the lability of the pen-II, and, on theother hand, of the 
labor involved in the prepn of ^ert-I, from which alone 
ept-l can be piepd The prepn of peri-I was improved 
by heating the necessary y-anhydnde m a tube under N 
to only about 280* instead of m a high vacuum at 300* 
Dccompn of the y-acid by atm O is thereby brgely 
avoided, the acid being rccosered pure in considerable 

' amt end the yield at ^r-anhydride being thereby in- 
directly increased to about 29% In the rearrangement 
there seems to be established, between the 2 anhydrides, 
an equil which below 260“ still lies completely on the 
V-anhydndc side but shifts more and more to the peri- 
onhydnde Side with increasing temp. Above 2S0* it 
would probably shift still further in this direction were it 
not that Incipient dccompn limits the yield. Further 

a progress required a careful study and a detn of the con- 
stitution of some deitvs of pert- and which resulted 
in the prepn of the 2 epi-esttr acids There had already 
(C. A 18, 2172) been obtained from the ^ri-anhydride 
with hot coned NH4OH an amidic acid (iV) which with 
liNOt gaseepi-I, showing that the ^.erj.fotmis rearranged 
into the epi-foim not only by strong alkalies but also 
by weak alkalies at high temps The exceedingly stable 
tnonomol truxilhc iimde (V) formed at (he same time is a 

0 denv. of pert-t, which alone can yield such an imide 
The true peTi-lruxilhimidic acid (VI) is obtained by treat- 
ing the peri-anhydndc m ale. suspension with NH| gas; 
when heated with aq. NH«OH U changes over, with partial 
(ormation of V, into the ept-amtdic acid (IV). Sapon 
of Vl with lINOj or mere boiling in AcOIl gave very pure 
#eri.anhydride. The 2 COiH groups m epi-1 are not 
equiv.; the one standing alone with H atoms on 1 side of 
the cyclobutane ring 1$ designated 6, and the other, on the 
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same side of the ring as the COiH groups, is designated 1 hnatsolhuntrtamethylbenzeTit (O), decotnpg. 250*, which 
a In the rearrangement of VI into IV, only the CONII« with cold NaOH (6 mols ) form^ II, decompg. 290*, or, 
changes position, hence IV is the fc-amidic acid Esteri- by heating with escess NaOH (15 mols ) and neutraluing 
fication of VI with CHiNi and sapon of the ester with the excess NaOH, hexamfr(apiomelh}l!>fv:enf (III), m. 
HN'Oj gives without rearrangement the Vnown pert- 225-6*. The following bexailhers of HI were prepd by 
ester acid, m 191* Tlie pure a-Me tsier (VII) of e^-I heating 1 and a Na mercaptule in EtOH or AinOH; 
m 201 5°, the isomenc b-ester (VlII) m 141* The 'Ale, m. 220-222*, El, m. 131*, Pr, m 55 5*; tst-Pr, 
.Ue ater, m 223*, of IV with UNO, gives VII, which m 232 0-2 5*; Bu. m. 34 0-4 5*, uo-Bu, m 94*, 
had formerly been obtained by half sapon of the di-Me . ste‘Bu, m 172*, lert-Bu, m 304*, Am, m. 25 5-fl 0*, 
ester of tpx-l, the 6-COjMe group in the di-hle ester is * terUAm, m 293“; hex\l, m II 5-12 0*, Pk, tn 191-2*, 
sapond more rapidly than the o COjhte standing between P M)t, m 183 5-4 0“; ^-chlorophcnyl, m 179-80*. 
the rh groups Conversely, on esterification of the free p-tert-butyl^henyl, m 182 6-3 0*; beng)l, m 14S*. Ill 
f^i-I, the h-COjII group is estenfied first; with MeOH- and itsderivs showed the properties of filled mols The 
HCI the product obtained IS Vni VII and Vm yield the n-ethers of III showed a lowering of the m. p as the alkyl 
same di-ile ester, ra 111-12* In the acid chlondc ol group was increased Branching of the alkyl group 
Vin, the a COCl group should react with the adjacent caus^anelevalionofm p asthemols thus became more 
l*h group in the Friedel-Crafts reaction, and as a matter compact. E. W Scott 

of fact the chloride does give the Me ester, m lOG-7*, % The catalytic dehydrogenation of ethylbenzene to 
of ept II pen n has a higher m p than any of its isomers styrene Yu S Zal kind and C5 L DubvsViI PtasUches- 
but stands between a- and y-II in its soly. All its salts kte Alastut I93S, No 3, 9-12 — PhEt mixed with N is 
are readily sol 5Vith ale NHjOII it gives the oxime of pass^ over a catalyst of 10^ ZnO and 90% Al>Oi at 
ept-H No rearrangement occurs in the formation of the 10-13 mm. pressure, CCO-70*, and a rate of 1 g. per nun 
phenylhydrazone, which, however, does not melt sharply, to yield 82 74% styrene. 11. M. Leicester 

this indicates that pert 11, in spite of repeated purification. Acbos of phenytmignesium bromide on N-dmetbyl- 
is not completely homogeneous The AlCL used tn its o bromohutyramide Sou Phott Ti Bull sec ehm [3], 
prepn gives rise to a rearrangement which had bitherto 2,1799-1800(1935); cl C A 25, 4525 — The action of 
not been observed in this field, even when the purest * otg Mg denvs on a halogenated amides gives tertiary 
pm-anhydride is used there is formed, along with pim*II, oi» of thegeneral formuIa£tiNCHiC(OH)Rtinthecaseof 
some 7-n The chlonde of pm 11 with AlCb in CSj CHsClCONEti To study this curious transposition with 
gives pn in, which differs from the a isomer in being amides of higher mol wt , PhMgDr was reacted in toluene 
easily sol m AcOH and acetone and melts almost 100* with CtCHBrCONMei (I), bu 123-4 *, prepd by the coo- 
lower It could not be rearranged into the cKornpd. densationof EtCHBrCOBr and NIIMci uEtiOat —10*. 
either by heating it atone above its m p or with eoned. The reaction gave a small yield of PbBr, a considerable 

HCI in a sealed tube at 180* The mooo-Me ester, m. amt of PrCON'5fei (11), h 102-5*, some MeCH"- 

184', of 7-1, formerly prepd from the anbydnde with , CHCONMt7(ni),tracesofPrCOPh(IV)aDdAfrtAfCi/£l- 
MeOH and NaiCOi, IS also very conveniently obtained in * C{OU)Pht (V) Sapon of III, b 200*, gave KHMct 
C8% yield by balf-sapon of the di-hte ester in cold MeOH and MeCII CllCOiH, converted into MeClIBrCHBr- 
with HCI gas Boiled in benzene suspension with excess CO,H, m 87*. Tbe semicarbazone of IV was identical 
of SOCli, It readily forms the ester tblende, m about 80*, with that of a sample prepd by the condensation of Pr- 
which with S pares AfCfi in C'li on (he water bath gives COCl and benrene m the presence of AfCii V, m 58 
83% of the Jlis ester, m 127-8*, of 11, sapond. by ak. (picrate, m 165*), was punfied through the perchlorate, 
KOII to the free 7*n, m 1.52* (oxime, m 207*, amufe, m. 182* Treated with AeCl m CHCb it furnished 
from the chloride (prepd with PCI») and NHj gas in ether, Me,NCHCtC(OAe)Ph> (pictaie, m 138*) V was 
m 236-7*, plien^lhdrtisone, light yellow, m 225*). 6 decompd by treatment with 48% HBr into NHMet 
Mono Me ester of n-I, m 195*. Me ester of a-H (88% and EtCOClfPlii through the intermediate MeiNC(Et)t- 
yield), m. ISO*, sapond hy heating in AcOH conig a CPht In the presence of an excess of Mg a part of I is 
few drops of coned HiSO, and a Iitlle water to the /res probably converted into EtCH{MgBr)raNhIet (VI), 
a-n, tn 216* (pben^i/iydrasone, m 239*) o III, m. wbieb is decomposed by HtO to give 11 By the action of 

293*. Anhydride of pe't I, obtained in 12% yield, to- PhMgBi on the CO group of VI an iniennediate eompd is 

fetherwith62%recoveredp^»-I,m 287’ VI,m25C5*; formed which is hydrolyzed to IV. In all probability III 
Me ester, obtained with CH|N, in (CHiOIl)i, m 197-8*. is formed by the action of Mg(OH)i on tmreacied I 
V. m 237°, mol wt (Rast) 264 2-295 7 IV. m 203*. C R AddinaU 

epi-ll, from its Me ester with KOH in MeOH, m 7 Pimficaboa of dunethylaniline Use of aqueous fonmc 
ICO*; oxime, ta 2G0' (decompn ) peri-Il. m 221-4*. acid to remove aiuUne and monomethylanihne Frank O 
pken)lhydrasove, canary-yellow, m 189* pen-III Ritter. Jxi Eng Chem 28,33-5(1916) — By treatment 
(yield, 00-3%), m 194*, monophen^lhydrazone, from 111 of amixt of aniline, mono- and dl methylandine with 85% 
heated with PhNTfNHi.AcOH, yellow, m 217*; rfi- IICOiH. the primary and secondary amines are forrayf- 
phenilhidrazone, from the monophenylhydrazone or 111 ated ihiNMe, of high purity Ihencan be distd from the 
Itself heated with PhNHNH] at 150-60* la a current of N, higher boding formanihdes. E. 5V Tillitson 

m about 280* (decompn ) C A. R Alkylated ethanediamine denratives IV. The re- 

Plane “radiaiy'' compounds I Kesahydrozymetbyl- . action between 1.2 bis(benzy1ideneanuno)etbane, phenyl 
benzene and its derivatives H J Backer Rec trav ^ isocyanate and water. J van Alphen i^c. Irav chm 
chm 54,833-7(1935), cf C A 27, C39 — Hexaacetoiy- 54, 885-7(1935), cf C. A. 29, 39011 —The reaction of 
methylbenzene (I), m 163*, was prepd by heating hrxa- l,2-bis(benz>lideoeaTnino)ethane (I) snth 2 mols of 
bromomethylbenzene (II) mth AcOK and AcjO for 6 hrs. PhNCO (H) in moist EtjO gav e J-iphenylS’-ureido-i'- 
at 133*. 1 was sapond in EtOH with KOH to hexa- etbil) • A - leto ‘ 3,4 -dtphenylduisa - 1,3 -cyclobuta’ie.m 
hydroiymethylbenzene (III), m 310-11* The hexa- 208* (decompn ) With eqmmol quantities of I and 11 
proponaie of HI, m 99-100*, was prepd from II and id moist rt,0, l-beusylidenea>rino-2-(phensl-3'’urttdo)‘ 
EtCOiK The hexamethyl, hexaethyl and hexaphenyl rtkqiie (IH) was formed HI was hydrolyzed by dil HCI 
ethers of HI, m 100*, 93* and 221*, resp , were prepd 9 and the product was benzoylated giving l-(phenyl-3’- 
from n and NaOMe, NaOEt and NaOPli III m warm ureidol-i bensoylaminnelhane, m 210* Reduction of 
HNO* formed the hexamirate, m 176 5* (decompn ) 111 with Na and EtOH and benzoylation gave l-(bensyl- 

UI pos<essed the properties of an extremely compact mol , benzoylomtno)-2-{phenvl-3'-ureido)elhane E. W. S 
I e , high tn p , low soly and ease of cry $tn Itsderivs or Diphenylhydrazise (melt undercooling and molecular 

showed similar properties to a lesser extent 11 Hfia- etmBguration) D t orlander and Carmen Bil'ins Ber 
mercaptomethylbenzene and Its thio ethers Ibid 905- 63B, 2210-76(1915) — aj-Diphenylhydrazine (I) on ae- 

15 — Hexabromomethylbenzene (I) was heated with count of its mol dissymmetry (cf. C A. 24, 49^) should 
thiourea in abs EtOH to give the hexahydrobromiJe of and does have a greater tendency to remain melted than 
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PfaNTINIIi (II) and hydraiobenieoc (IH) under the ' 132% {alU —56.1®, and ra. » Wo. 

and the primary ozontzalion product, C3air4*04, m. 144 , 
(al^ 92 5®, which on hydrolysis and CHiNj esterification 
gave ti Me ester Ci<H4ii04« m 51®, [apo' —24 0° {acetate 
m 124®, (alV 14.3*) By heating the keto ale. acetate 
to 320° with S>e the 3-nng system was stripped of II and 


, This behavior IS not con- 
nected with lower m. p since I m. 44®, II m 19-5% nnd 
mm. 127®. A’.rormyldiphenylhydrarme, m 117,^ 
the W,N-di-Ac, m 125®. and dspropionyl, m 9 9 I Ql . 
denvs are easily undercooled but the ^(-mono-Ac (IV), ni 
lW%aadmonopropionvl,m 179*.dcnv5 cannotbetmdw- 
coolcd There are various processes of crystg and mell- 


1^^ depending^ on the mol configuraUon, uniformity ^nd ^ the Me at Cts, yielding 2-methylpkenanlhrme, m.53®ard 
:.rtrZ..%f .1,. i. ..niv rernsins certain that * identical With the synthetic substance Ring D and the 


the arrangetrent of I is found in many dcrivs The dertvs 
of I are not cryst hquids A’tf afi-dtphenylkydrastne-0- 
acetaleCV),m 80® in us RjO of crystn , decompg ISO'S, 
wa.s prepd by hearing 9 2 g I. 4 1 g BrCHiCOjEt flnd 
23 cc ale or I HCI, NaOCt soln and BrCHzCOtEt oo a 
HiO bath I 5 hrs and treating with 10-1.5% NaOH to 
hydrolyze the ester and ppt the salt Pb, Hg, Mg, Ca, 
Sr, Zn, Cd and AI salts can he ppid from the EIjO sfin 
of V but the Ba and K salts are also sol The Ag PPt “ 
reduced to A? on warming a/s-Dipkenythydraztnt-p- 
acetic acid (VI), m «7® (cloudy, cleaj %°), ppls from 
HjO solns of V on addn of 4cOH . as an oil which ciystal- 
hzes after a few hrs at 1> 20’ It often seps as an ml 
even on dropping the ale soln on ice On beating, the 
crystal powder changes into douWy relracimg 4-s»ded 
sfclique angled leaves which will not seed the undercofled 
melt (dimorphi<m’) Oxidizing agents give color te^ 
tions. FeClj red-violet, eoned II1SO4 moss-green, AcOH 
and PbOi red-violel S-Aeet'il-as-diphenylh^raztneacetic 
aaJCVm.rn tSi® (cor +2°). from hcating^VO o hr at 
^95® with 5 pis AciO, -remains Oily on slight undercooling 
V.-uh coned HNOi m AcOH soln at 15-20® it givM a 
dinttroacetyldipkenylkydrazineacetie aad, m 210* V-Tien 
I reacts wnh BrCHiCOiH or CICH,C0iH 01 « 
presence of lIjO, soda or NaOAc a compd , _ 

probably the dirhenylhydfazide of VI, seps Its Ac 
, denv. m 229* (cor -f-4*) oA-Diphenylhydraitnt-P.ff- 
diaeetie acid, an oil, resulted from the action of excess 
BrCHiCOJI on I in ale or from BcCHjCOiNa and y 
in HjO iS‘(p-/<'ilroi<>izeitee:opf‘eityl)-g-pfteH}l-a-aceO^' 
Aydraitne, m 241® (cor +3*), was formed by dropping 
an AcOH soln (30 cc ) of Na p-oitrophenylnitrosaimne 
(Vm) ( I 9 g ) into a soln of fV ( I I g ui 2.4 cc AcOH) 


123-31®, was prepd 

A W Dox 

Action of isobutylene on methyl phenol ether and the 
structure of pseudohutyl methyl phenol ethers B M 
Dubinin Compt rend acad set U R S S (N S],3, 

2ri.3-6(l93>) — Excellent yields of MciC CHi (I) were 

hTppid from’the HiO’siiln 3 obtained by passing Me,CHCHiOH over clay heated to 

• 340 00* and drying the product over KCl The passage 

of I into 5% solns of AlCli in phenol ethers gave 58, fil 
and 71% yields of the pseude-Bu dertvs of o-MeOC«H4Me 
(II). bu 112 !3", p-McOC.H4Me (m). b„ 04-5% and 
ffi-MeOC^HiOMe (IV), bn 120-2® The latter reaction 
also gave 3.4.6-Me0lMe,O,CtII,0Me (V), m 75®. bu 
seT'd (itni, tV try CTys\n (totu iveWu\ewTi etbw 
The structure of HI was detd by bromination in CHCIj 
to give 2,4-BrMeCJI,0Me (VI), b« 126-30", which was 
converted into 5,2‘Me{Me0)CtlIiC0in, m 67-8®, 
through the Mg denv S,2-lie(MeO)CtIIiMiBr (VII) 
The addn of33g of MeiCBr to the oig Mg compd from 
.52 g of VI, 6 27 g 0/ big and OO cc of EtiO gave, after 
heatingat I00®for 1 hr and the usual deeompn procedure. 
11 g of m, bsT 111-3® Both this compd and III as 
prepd above were nitrated to Sf2,3’Me[Me0){N0i)- 
214®, , C*lliCMe% (Vni), m 01 6® The further nitration 
— of Vni by addn to UNOj (d 1 51) at —5® to —8® formed 
S,2,t-Me{MeO){SOi)Ctll}t^Oi,m 122®, by replacement of 
the CMe« group In the miration of IV, especially in 
AcOH solns , an intense blue color is produced This is 
attributed to thr formation of an oxonium quinoid salt 
which u only possible from phenol ethers wherein the 
p-positton with respect to the OH group is free. The 
absence of blue color on nitrating V shows that both p* 


hydranneo-acette acid was formed from 
Both compds form an amorphous lacquer 00 crelting and 
coobng Even with great excess of Vm only 1 of the 2 
Ph groups reacts, possibly because the influence of (he 
amine N IS distriluied unevenly Janet C Austin 
The hydrogenation of technical phenols in the vapor 
phase M I. Beintzerkovskil Plastichesiie Massus 
1935, No. 3, 12-16 — Ordinary Ni catalysts are rapidly 
poisoned by technical PhOH A catalyst prepd by heat- 
ing Ni(NOi)i to 200® and passing Hi over it wdl hydrogen- 
ate tech. PhOH at 175-80* Cresols can also be hydro- 
genated if they are fijst freed from thiophene Higher 
temps favor ketone formation H M Leicester 

The constitution of S ergostenol F. Lauebt Z 
physiol Chem. 237, 236-4ij(!035) — IlydrogenaCioi) of 
ergosterol occurs in 2 stages, (1) the double bond at 
C»-C« becomes satd and the Cj-C« double bo^ in nog 
B shifts to Ci-Ci4 in nng C, yielding a-dihydrocrgostcrol, 
(2) the double bond m the side chain of the latter at Cn- 
Cu becomes satd , yielding a-ergostenol The same 
product IS obtained m a single step by hydrogenation of 
22-dihydroergosterol, whereby the Ci-C* bond is satd 
and the Ct-C« bond shifted, or by shifting the bond in 
7-trgostenoI. The double bond in the isomenc 0-ergo- 
stenol is now shown to be at Cii-Cn m nng D. The proof 


A soln of20g of 4,5-MeiC(MeO)(%II|OMem40ee of 
benzene was added dropwise to 290 cc of cooled HNOi 
(d I 4) The sepd beniene layer was washed free from 
acid, dried and, on conen , yielded 11 g. of 2,4,S-(hN- 
{Me,Q(MtO)CtH,0Mt, bu 1&8-D2®, m. 99-100% which 
seas converted by nitration with HNOi (d 1.61) in the 
presence of AciO into 2.4,^‘{OiN)t{MeO)CJIiOMe 
(IX), m. 157® The nitration of V gave 2,4,5-OiN- 
{MetC\{SJtO)CJIiOMe, m 99-100®, which on further 
nitration was converted into IX C. R. Addinall 

Halogen denvatives of procaine 11 (p-bromo-c-amino- 
benzoyldietfaylaminoethancl) . J. Frejka and F. Vymetal. 
Collection Citckaslov Ckem Communteations 7, 436—13 
(1915), cf C A 19,2332 — In order to study further the 
efiect of halogens in the nng of procaine on the physiol, 
properties of the compds it seas decided to invert the posi- 
tions of the Br and NIlj in brotnoprocame to obtain 
4-bromo-2-amtnobenioyldiethylamtnoethanol This was 
found to be an oil that gave a HCI salt, m 166®. Both 
caused an intense anesthesia of the tongue. The HCI 
salt was prepd (17% yield) by heating I g. 4-bTOmo-2‘ 
arntnobenzoykhloToethanol (I), m. 89-1®, and 00 g 
NlfCtj m a sealed tube at 110® for 10 hrs. The contents 
of the tube were extd with abs EtjO, this sola, was extd. 
with the calcd amt.ofaq HCI, the aq. soln was treated 


CMsists in ozonization of ^-ergostcnyl acetate to a f-eto 9 with the calcd amt of KjCOj and extd with EtjO, and 


ale. which represents a removal of ring D and the side 
chain, leaving Me at Cit and O at Cm, and Sc dch>drogetia- 
tion of the ketone to 2-nieihyIphenanthrene- The 3 iso- 
menc ergostenols represent, therefore, successive sfufta 
of the double bond to an adjacent position; iboS 7- 
Ci-C« Q-Cr-Cii — - ^-Ci4-Cii Ozonizatioti of o- 
wgostenyl acetate and deeompn. of the ozonide by Zn 
dust gave a mizt. of 2 isomenc debydroergostenols, m. 


finally the EtiO soln was pptd with HCI in EtOH. » 
was prepd (23%) by heating 1 g. of 4-bromo-2-amino- 
bemote acid fll), m 222% and 0 7 g. CII,ClCHiOH in 
3cc.coRcd HiSOi for 6 hrs. on a water bath. Consider- 
able diOiculty was expenenced in findmg an efficient 
method of prepg. II. Three methods were tried: (1) 
g ) m 60 cc. coned. HjSOi was added to 29 e 
4-BrCiH4NHAc m HiSO, to give 80% 2‘nitro-4-bromo‘ 
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acetantlide, m 103-4° This was sapond with 50% 
HzSOi to giro S3% m J12* 

This was very difficult to diazotize and gave only X2~15% 
of 2-mtro-4 bromohenzonitnle, m 98-9 ®, which was hydro* 
lyzcd by 50% HjSO* to give 75% of i-nilro-e bromebenane 
acid (in), m lG3-4° This was reduced by Fe and IICI 
to give 76% of 11 (2) When 2 OjNC«H«Mb was bromi- 

nated, using Fe, a mixt of isomers were formed from which 
15% 2 n!lre-f~l>romoMue>ie (IV), in 43°, was isolated 
It was almost impossible to oxidize IV to IK The only 
practical method, heating it m a sealed tube at 150-70* 
forlOhrs with 30% IINOj, gave only 48% (3) However, 
reduction of IV with Fe and HCI and steam distn gave 
S0% 2-amtno 4-bromotaluttii, an oil, eeetole, m 165* 
One g of this acetate in 500 cc HjO eontg MgSOf was 
easily oxidized by KMnCb in 6 his to give 90% 
amtna 4 bromobensBie acid, m 290° (220* ?)» which was 
hydrolyzed by 50% IIjSO. to give 63% 11 J F M 
Configurational relationships of methylphenyl- and 
methylhezylaeetic acids and an attempt at the correlation 
of the configurations of 2 hydroxy acids with those of 
disuhstituted acetic acids containing a methyl group 
P A Levene and Stanton A Hams J Bu4 Ckem 112, 
195-208(1935) —The configurations of MeCHPhCOiH 
and MeEt(C(Hii)Cn are correlated Acids eontg a Ph 
or cyclohexyl group are correlated among themselves and 
to the corresponding normal acids Successive increase 
in thedistance of a Ph group from the asyni center of a sub- 
stituted AcOH causes an alternation in the shift of the mol 
rotations Substitution of C«Hij for Ph end C*Hjj for 
Ph(CHt)] enhances the rotation With eyclohex)! no 
periodicity or marked difterenee was noted in either the 
normal or cyclic series The 2 HO acids are correlated 
with the disubstituted AcOH senes on theoretical grounds 
based on Boys' theory Carbmols of the type rTCHi).* 
CH(0H)Me are correlated with hydrocarbons of the type 
R(CH,),CH(Me)Ft, where R is Ph or cyclohexyl When 
» w 0 01 1 substitution of CiHit by CiHu has a similar 
effect on the mol rotation in both ales and hydrocarbons 
The effect of Ph is in the opposite sense in the carbinols 
with that of the hydrocarbons When « — 2sub$ti(olion 
of CtHis for Ctllu has little effect on the rotation, sub* 
stitution by Ph produces an identical effect m ^th cases 
To BrMg(CHi)«MgBf (from Br(CHi),Br (90 g )) was 
added f-EtMeCHCOiFt Hydrolysis with NH<C| solo 

S ave a mixt of I 1 sec-butyl 1-cyclohexanol and sec- 
utyhsclohexene I cartinol, bn_« 99°, (a)^ 3 96® To 
this (19 5 g ) la CHCIj at 0° was added Br in CHCJ. 
until no further decoloration occurred After washing, 
the product was fractionated, gmng l-l-sec butyl-l- 
cyciehexene (I), b 172-4°, dJS 0 829, »i*„° I 4590, |o|V 
—4 06°,andacO7npd , CioHagOBti,bi 161°,ofundetd struc- 
ture I reduced with PlOj gave d-2 cydohexylhutane, b 
176-8°, d?S 0 815, n*D° 1 4460, 0 59* Active 

AmMgBr and C»Hi»CHO gave 9 melhsl-’i undecanol, b* ■ 
TC-5-, 6n IIS’, d« 08272, n’J 1 4307, 

This with anhyd HI gave 3-melhyl-5-todoundecone, bi 
88°, dj‘ 1 1972, 45 7°, which, reduced with 

Raney’s catalyst, gave methylethyloctylmelkane, bi» 94*, 
dj‘ 0 7491, I 4216, 17 4* R C E 

Synthesis of alcemes, denvatives of e phenyRactic and 
0 phenylphenylglycolic acids E Fiazek, Z R^ewald 
and D Krzyzaniak Rocimki Ckem 15 , 360-4(iii Ger- 
man 3G4)(1935) — Esters of these acids with Inline »id 
MesNCHiCHjOH were prepd Fquimol amts of 
o-PhCiH.OCHjCOjH and tropine were heated to 110-20* 
for 4 hrs , dry HCI being simultaneously blown through the 
molten mass, then coned KjCOj added The elceine was 
extd with ether and disld at 208’ under 1 mm pressure 
By mixing ether solns eontg equimol amts of o-PhCt* 
HtOCHrCOCl and MeiNCHsCHiOH, oil of alcttne-Ha 
was formed, then the free alceme was obtained by 
treating with KjCO, Extn with ether gives a product 
bo t 148-150° Esterification of o phenyllactic acid by 
tropine gives the product bo* 149-150° The product 
of esterification of o-phenyllactic acid by MejNCH^HjOH 
bos 110°, m 75° M Wojciechowski 


1 Constituents of red sandalwood Homopterocarpm 
H. Leonhardt and E Oecbler AreJi Pharm 273,447-52 
(1936), cf C A 29, 2543' — Homopterocarpm shows 
agreement with pterocarpin m the function of 2 O atoms 
'The detection of the quinoid character of dibydroliomc 
pterocarpin is fmportant from the standpoint of the sandal 
wood dyestuffs Dxnttrophenylhydraione of homoptero 
carptH, CiiH](iO?Nt, brownish red needles, m 292' (de 
. compn ) Dikyirchomppierocarpone, by oxida 

tion ot t-dihydrohomopterocarpin, lemon-yellow needles 
m 178 6°, diBtlro^Jeny/ftyiirasijne, CsjHooOiN*, decompg 
258* without melting, p-nttrophenylhydrazone, Co* 
ffiiO«Ni, decompg 148* without melting, monoxtme, 
CtiHijO»N, yellow needles decompg 225° {dinitrophenyl- 
hydrezone, CnHuOiN*, coppery needles decompg 199°) 
Acetylation of dihydrohomopterocarpin in the presence 
of nascent H gives an Ac dertv CsiHsiOr, m 122-3* 

3 WOE 
Obtaining bomyl chloride E N Rostovskil and T V 

Shererneteva plastickeskie Massut 1935, No 3, 33-4 — 
Bornyl chloride can be prepd without decrease in yield by 
satg pinene with HCI at 90* Cu and Pb surfaces cause 
a smaller yield at this temp , and are themselves corroded 
unless they are coated with lacquer H M Leicester 
Synthesis of methyloctohydrophenanthrenecarboxyUe 
teid and 4-metliylplienantlireae Georges Darzens and 

4 Andr4 lAry Compt rend 201, 730 3(1935), el C A 
29, 0232* — Di-Et tetrahydro-^ naphthylmethylmalonate, 
bi»l79*,Tn 123", on decompn by heat gave tetrahydro- 
naphthylpropiomc acid, m 127* Di-Et tetrahydro-P- 
napbtbylmelhylallylmalonate, bi 189-90*, gave on sapon 
the malomc acid which decomposed on heating and gave 
tetrahydronaphthylallylpropionic acid (I) Cycluation 
of I as prevtously described gave octahydromethylphea- 

5 anthfenecarboxyhc acid (11), bj 187°, m 148-9* H 

healed with Se caused dehydrogenation as well as de- 
carboxylation and gave 4-methylphenanthrene, bj 160*, 
m 116* Julius White 

Preparation of d-d-naphthyDpropionie, i}.(2-nBphthyl)- 
propionic and ^•({•tetrahydronapbthyDpropioue acids 
Synthesis of dihydropheaalone and tetrahydro 5,6- 
bennsdafi-l one Georges Darzens and Andrfi Ldvy 
Compi rend 201, 902-4(1635), cf preceding abstr — 

6 « Ci.H,(CHi),COiH (1), b„ 179*. m 166* (amide, m 
133*. Meesier,bil62*. acid chloride (K), m b,iI79-80*, 

m 26°), was prepd by heating the corresponding malomc 

acid ^ese consts are different from those reported by 
olbers Likewise ^-C»H,i{CHj)jCO,H (IK), tn 127' 
(amide, m 133°; acid blonde, bs 162', m 2°, Meester, 
b,* 183*), and d-Ci»Hi(CHi),CO.H, m 135*, were prepd 
II. treated with AlCli m PhNOs, gave dihydrophenalone 
(IV), m 86’ (oxime, m 126’) HI treated gave tetra- 
' hydro-6, 6-benzmdan-l-one (V), b* 167', m 47° (oxitne, 
m 224°) V on oxidation gave l,2,4,5.C.H,(CO,H)., 
tn 275* 



(IV) (V) 

Julius White 

Terpene furcates J N Borghn Ind Eng Ckem 28 
31—2(1936) — The prepn oi jtnehyl furcate, buo 275 , 
« 1 M19, acid no 0 7, bornyt furoate, b?** 275', acid no 
*• IS, ead jenthyl tetrahydrafuroale, n 1 47^, are described 
and their properties as plasticizers discussed 

E W TilUtson 

Sulfur compounds of terpenes VIII Actions of gold 
chlonde on thioborneol and thiocamphor Akira Nakat* 
suchi J Soe them Ind , Japan 38, Suppl binding 
617(1935), cf C A 30, 1042* —An oily compd was 
obtained from the reaction of thioborneol and aq AuCIi, 
and with ale a white ppt was formed The Au compd 
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was sol in Et;0, C.Ht and CHCli. m 104-5*, decompd. 1 
at 2CH>®, and contained 53 3G% Au and 9 0Q% S The 
reaction product from AuCIi and thiocamphor at fiO gas e 
n ETCcnish black amorplious ppt when treated vnth EtjO 
Theppt ms sparingly sol in CKClj and did not show any 
definite deconipn point It contained 81 1S% Au and 
S Analogous results were obtained when the 
reaction took place at 29°, but different results at 0-l“. 
when a compd , sol m 1 1 , 0 . was obtained which 
IT9-S0° (defompn ) and coniained 03 71% Au and could not be ervstd 


360*, and 4-benro>lbcnzophenone-4 '-carboxylic acid, in. 
268*. Reduction of III with Na-Hg in 05% EtOH at 
70* gave 2 forms of (PhCII(OH)C«H,]jCHOH. One 
fom, supposed to be the sin/orm (VI) because of its 
relative stability, m 170 5* and decomposes 180°; the 
anU-form (VII), m 105-10° and decomposes 115*. 
Both were oxidized by CrOj to HI Wlien suspended in 
C.II* and treated with dry HCl, VI gave a trt-Cl derts , 
yellowish, m 73-4°, and Vll gave a Irt-CI dertv. which 


10 0'% S IX Actions of gold chlonde on venous 
terpene sulfur compounds Ibtd 617 — The S compd 
from A*-P menthenc gave an amonihous white ppt with 
Audi, which was sol m EtjO, C«Hi and CHClj, m 02 
and decompd at 171° It contained 63 40% Au and 
0 01% S Analogous results were obtained with the S 
compd from I’W-p mcnthcnc The S compds of^ 


Louise Kelley 


The hydrogenation of unsaturated compounds 
Vurashevstil J Gen Chetn (U S S R ) 5, 1098- 
1107(1935) — Wlien mixts of olefin denvs. ore catalyti- 
cally hydrogenated, It is not alwa> s true that tliecomponent 
with the greatest no of II atoms attached to the doubly 
linked carbons hydrogenates first, to the exclusion of the 
other components A higher energy content (heat of c< 


phcllandrene (I), Imalyl acetate (II) and linaloolene (111) 3 bustion) also favors hydrogenation Mtxls studied.- 


■c treated with aq AuClj under ice cooling, followed by 
heating to 'lo* By treating the reaction product with ale 
All compds with the following properties were obtained 
I, dccoiiipn point 158-63°, 77 93% Au and 8 22% S. 
n, 102-3°, 73 00 and 9 23, HI. 161°, 74 25 and 9 44 
These compds were sol in CHCli and sparingly sol tn 
EtjO, C«H| and ale Karl Kammctmcyer 

Addition compounds of benzidine with some phenols 
and acids Konstantj Hrynakovrski, Henryk Staszew- 
ski and Marja Szmjt Roesmti them 15, 391 8(io 
German 398-9) (1935) —Thermal analysis of binao 
systems of benzidine with phenoK and acids pioves the 
high reactivity of benzidine tn the formation of addn 
conipdv There were found compds with resorcinol, 
liydroquinone. salicy he acid, BzOIf, u* and d*nvpb(liol 
M IVojciecbowski 


Benzo>ieugenol(I)-stilbene (11) simultaneous absorp- 
tion of H, a little moic rapidly by I I-Na cinnamatc 
(111) at complete hydrogenation, I was 70% hydro- 
genated, 111 30% III pulegone (IV) IV begins to absorb 
H only after the reaction w ith III is complete IV-f umanc 
acid (V) V hydrogenates first, but IV begms to take up 
II beWe the reaction with V is complete IV-allyl ale. 
(VI), ni-Vl in both pairs VI reacts completely before 
the other component begins Il-VI simultaneous ab- 
sorption of 11 Limoncnc-III III is hydrogenated first. 
lV-Mc}C CHMe (VU) IV hydrogenates first, then VII 
ni-Me cinnamate (Vni), cinnamic acid-Vin Vin 
hydrogenates first Exptl — Hydrogenation was earned 
out according to the directions of Ginsberg and Ivanov 
iC A 25,4173) Oneg Ni, 0 I g PdCI, 2KaCI. 30 cc 
solvent (ale alone or 30 cc ale plus varying amts of 


Bentophenones from caxbozyhe acids H I' Kewton . IltO or AcMe), and electrolytic H were employed A 
.j n u /'.......n. /..t r.. ri.^ i*inr_o<ioa>>.i ' ...... -....I/, t,... ii v... .i.. ...... i..., mi,. 


andP.U Croggins Jnd.Ent Chem 27.1397-9(1935) 
Condensation of BzCOiH, p-ClC«H<COCO|H, p-Me- 
C«li«COCOiH and tcrcphthvhe acid with chlorobenzenes 
by the Fnedel-Craft reaction is repotted, inth practically 
quant, yields, the formation of o- and p-i«omefic benzo- 
phenoncs is established In the aramonolysis of halo- 
benzophenoncs the presence of Cu is desirable foi obtaining 
a satisfactory rate of amination Under suitable conditions 


correction was made for 11 absorbed by the catalyst The 
cousse of hydrogenation was the same with the miit III- 
VI whether the solvent was 40 cc ale plus 3 cc H|0 or 
15 cc AcMe plus! 5 cc ale plusScc HiO L. W. D 
The nitration of n-ethylnaphthalene Georges Livy 
Cempi ftrd 201, 000-2(1935), cf C A. 27, 717.— 
The nitration of o-CnIIiEl as previously described gave 
a mixt of isomers from whidi l,4-CieMiEt(NO]) vras 


in the amination of (4-CIC«II«)tCO it is possible to cRect 6 isolated and identified by reduction to the amme 


the replacement of only 1 halogen .t.3*,4,4*-refro- 
(k}e<ro^'*benzo\\ieniophenone, m u9-71*, is ptepd by 
condensing terephthilic acid w ith PhCl m the presence of 
anhyd AlCb; oz't'ne.m 210°, amWe.m 288° 4-Chloro- 
4'-meth\lb<nzephenone, m 128 6-9°, 3,4-duhli>Teb«n- 
scphenor.e, m. 104-4 5°, 2’<kloro-4-meth\lbenu>pkenone, 
m 99 5°, 4-amino~4'-irelhy\ienzophenore, m 18G-7* 

O W WiJlcox 

4,4'-Dibenzy1diphenylmethane Edmond Connenide 
BtJl soc.chun Betz 44, 411-24(1935) — ToSO g Ph.CH, 

(1) and 15 g methylal m 306 g AcOH was added slowly 
with vigorous shaking 60 g coned HiSO, After several 
hrs amixt.ofSOOg of each of the 2 acids was added and 
finally, after sev cral hrs of shaking, 500 g coned lltSO, 

After diln withHjO, extn with hot PhMe and removal of 
riiMc tn ttstuo, the mass wis extd with boiling EtOH 
1 fom the EtOH «oln there crystd 4,4'-dibenT\ldipheH\l- 
methane (II) (2-3% yield), m 91 5° Oxidized by CrO, 
m boiling AcOH 11 gave 4,4'-dibenzo\lben:apkeiione (III), 
m 227 5°. The reaction of PhLi with (p-ClCIljC.IIi)«- 
CH, (IV) gave an amorphous product and Phj IV with 
C»lli in the presence of AlCb gav c I and a lesmous product, 
but not II Tlic action of (p-ClCH.C«lI,)iCO with C.H* 
m the presence of .\lClj gave a quant, yield of 4,4'- 
dibenz\lbenzi)phenone (V), in S.'i-T°, which was obtained 
in cryst. form only with difiiculty Oxtme, m. ISO-I *, o J0% olwni 

decomposes m light, anil IS easily hydrolyzed by acids V ~ 
reduced with Na-Hg m EtOH. gave the earbinol, vchwh 
loiild not be crystd Oxidized with CrOj in boiling AcOH, 

V gave III The tnoxime of HI is unstable. The mist 
obtamed by treating (p.aCOC.H,),CO w C»H« with 
AlCb was extd. with boiling .^cOH. Prom this ext. ITT 
was obtained in 2t>-S% yield The residue insnl in AcOH 
was a imit. of bmzopbnioiic-4,4'-djcarboxylJc acid, m 


Julius IVhite 

Addiboa of substtue&ts u the anthraquinone senes 
Ch Marschalk Bull, see cAim (5). 2, 1809-30(1935) , 
cf C A 22, 74— Certain sulfonic acids of the anthra- 
quinone series are characterized by the peculiar mobility 
of the conpiguted SOiH group. A study of the action of 
allc cyanides on l,4-dihydroxy-2-anthraquinonesulfonic 
acid (1) bas shown that tlie final product is 2,3-dicyano- 
quinizanu (U) and that the reaction is not a simple 
substitution. To a sola oflOg of theNasalt of 1, prepd 
according lo Gcr. pat 257,867, in 500 g HfO and 6 g 
Na-CO« was added 10 g. KCN and the mixt. was heated 
at 90* for 30 mm Oxidation of the leuco form with 3 5 
g (NH<)«S-Ot gave a blue-violct salt which was filtered 
off. washed free from KCN and decompd with boiling 
dll IICI The orange ppt was rccrystd from PhCl and 
yielded 7 g of orange-brown crystals of 11, CiiHtNiOi, 
m above 300* By he.iting a suspension of 5 g of qumi- 
zarm (III) m a soln of 40 g KCN m 200 cc. H,0 for 6 
hrs and operating as described abov cay icld of 1 7-1 9 g 
of n was obtained The intermediary formation of a qumi- 
rann-qumone and the interpretation of the reaction as 
the addn of HCN art excluded since all operations are 
earned out m the absence of air and in the presence of a 
reducing agent Sulfonation of 0 5 g of H with 10 cc of 
20% oleum at 140-50“ m the presence of a trace of yellow 
HgO yielded a sulfonic acid, sol in IIjO and which gave a 
blue Al lake similir to that produced by the transformation 
product of 2,6-quimrarindisulfonic acid with KCN 
which contains a conjugated SOjH group that renders U 
sol in H|0 A soln ofSOg of l-amino-4-hydrox>*antbra- 
quinone-2-snlfonic acid (IV) (Ger. pat. 280,308) in DtXX) 
^ H,0 contg. 45 g KCN and 10 g. Na,CO, was heated 
ftw 3-1 hrs at 90-5 . The coofed soln. was treated with 
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lO g (NH«)iSsO» and yielded 9 g of l’<ifinno-4‘hydroxy- 1 68B, 2083-6(1935) ; cf. C. A 28, 2062* — G-HO»&l-Cn* 

2.3- dicyanoant'h’'aqutnone (V) Similar treatment of the fused with KOfl at 310*, gave O-HO-l-CuHiNHj, 

a-sulfomc acid isoraer of IV gave an analogous dmitnle which on treatment with AcjO gave 6-HOCidItNHAc 
Heating 5 parts of II in 40 parts by vol. of 90% HtSO« (I), I. treated with MejSO*. gave G-MeOCioHiNHAc (II) 
at 150* for 1-1 5 hrs gave the insol anhydride of 1,4- Ilin TtOH, heated 2 hrs with coned HCl.gaveC-MeOCu- 
dihydroxy~2,3-anlhragutnonedtcarboxyhe acid (VI), sol in H«NH| HCI (III), m 205-20* (decompn); 6-MeOCic- 
dil alk carbonates or NaOH The acidubtion of these m. 74*. HI, treated with N'aNOt and a miit. of 

alk solns gave dull-gold leaflets of the corresponding CujSOi and KCK, gave O-MeOCioHiCN, m 79° HI, 
acid (Vn), identical with the acid prepd from 1,4-di'- « diazotizcd and treated with KI, gave 6-MeOCi«n«I, bi 
hydroxy-2, l-dimethylanthraquinone (Fr pat 739,596). 175-8*, m. 33*. D-MeOCi»II»MgI (IV), caused to reaet 

This identification establishes the correctness trf the with CHO(CH])iCOtEt, gave C-MeOCioIIiCH CHCHr 
formulation of 11, VI and Vn The partial decarboxyta* COiH(V),in 150*, Meester.ni GO* V, reduced over M 
tion of vn by the action of coned lIjSO* in the presence or Pd, gave C-MeOCi»n({CH«)iCOjH (VI), m 149*. VI, 
of lI,BOi at 200° gave 2-5umi2afi«Mr5fl*>/ic acid (Vni), treated with SnCli at 105* for 1 hr, gave 7-methoty- 
ra 244-6°, identical in its sulfoboric «Qtn and spectra t-kelo-l,2,.3,4-tetrahydrophcnanthrcne (VII), m 101°. 
with the acid prepd by the oxidation of 2 rneihylgium- VH, treated with HOAc and HBr, gave 7-hyi^oxy-l,2,3,4- 
zann (Ger pat 273, .341) Oxidation of Vin wnh MoOi letrahydrophenanthrene (VHI), m 232®, Bz ester, m 
iransformed It mto 2-purpunncarboxylic acid, m 222-4 * 3 212* VIII was physiologically inactive IV, treated with 
By the above method of hydrolysis 10 g of II was ttans* CHO(CHi)iCOiMgI, gave C MeOCioH«CH(OH)CH|CHf 
formed dirccily into 6 g of VIII Controlled alk bydroly- CO>II which formed the lactone (tX), bi oi 160-70*, m. 
SIS of VI gave Vlll but if the hea'mg with 5% NaOlI sras 1 14*. CC, boiled mth KOII and treat^ with MeNj, gave 
continued for several hrs the entire material was con- 7-MeOCi»HiCH CHCHiCOtMe (X), bon 140*. X, re- 
verted mto HI A suspension of 10 g of VI in I lOO cc of duced with Pt or Pd and then sapond , gave VI 

1 5% KaiCOi was boded for 10 mm , dild with 1 100 cc. Julius Vhne 

I!,0 and filtered Thesoln was cooled to2*and (ou was Dicarboxylic acid esters of tetrahydrofiirfuiyl alcohol 
added, dropwise, 4 g of87%Na,S-0< After standing for J N Boiglin Ind Ent Chem 28, 35-6(1936) —The 
1 hr below 4* in the absence of air 60 cc of 30% NaOH ^ tetrahydrofurfuryl esters of the following dicarboxylic 
was added and the leuco deriv formed was oxidized by acids were prepd and their values as ^fnsfirtzerz discussed 
a current of air Purification of the pcoduct gave 8 g of Tetrahydrofiiriurylalc (Dandterpinene-maleicanhydride 
Vin, m 245-7* Operation at room temp with an excess gave an ester, acid no 60 5, which was further esterified 
of NaiS-Oi gave dihydroquinizartn, m 158*. The con- snth butanol, reducing the acid no to 45, n” 1 5023 
stituOon of 11 demonstrates the complexity of the fuoda- Ester from I and maleic anhydride, acid no C9, n" 
mental reaction and it is certain that the CN group at 1 4897, dH * 1-1931 Pster from 1 and phthalie anby- 

position 3 must be the result of an addn reaction The dnde, acid no 64 5, n** 1 6250, d 1 2165 

cyanides act slowly on I at room temp and it was found e E W TiUitson 

possible by this means to isolate the intermediate m the Jif-PhenethyUJ-pbenyl-S-pyTazelone E. Votoieic and 
formationofll Airwasbubbled through a cooled soln of O Wicbtesle Cetieciian Cieeheiln Cheat Communtca- 
20g of the Na salt of I, 20 g Na,COi and 16 g KCN in flour 7. 388-91(1935); cf C. A. 27, 3476 — iV-Phen- 

41 HiO for 6-6 days Thesoln wasaeidulaied with HCI. etby)-3-phray)-r5 /^azolone (1), m 146 6*, sraa ohiauied 

boiled and filtered and salted out with KCI, yielding 1,4- in good yield (75% even with crude hydrazine) by the 
dih>droxy>3<yaiioafithraqumone-2 sulfonic acid (D) spontaneous reaction of PhCHiCHiKHNIIi and PbCO- 
whicb 11 readily transformed into l,4-dihydroxy.3-oano- CHiCOiEt in aq EtOH It was sol m alkaliM but not 
anihfaquiaone(X),m 223-9*. byr^uctivedesulfonation. lo acids The l-tsanttrese ierw (H), m 183-9*, was 
The constitution of X results from its hydrolysis products, 6 obtained (00%) by treating I in ElOH with HCI and 

1.4 - clihydroxy-2 -anthraquinonecarbamide, m. above KaNOt (red crystals from ArOIl; yellow from EtOII) 
300*, and Vlll Both D[ and X are readily converted Reduction of II with Zn in AcOH gave a few colorleu 
into n by the action of KCK in alk soln It is concluded erystals which apparently were the 4-amino deriv of 1 
that the conjugated SOjH group of I activates the mol. These gave an ml with BzH After they were filtered off, 
and enables it to add HCN and fix a CN group in position the addn of lijO to the mother liquor gave a dark red ppt 
3 The displaced H atom together with the and H atom which was probably a homolog of rutazonie acid CO N- 

convert the qmuone into the leuco form of IX which is 

desulfonated by the action of the alk soln and transformed (C//iCTiiPi) . N CPh.CIIN C. CPh N tUCIItCHr 
into X Thus certain substituents such as SOtH, CN, ^ ■ ■ — I t — 

CO,H, COjR, CONHi IB the 2-posilion of HI accentuate Pk).CO, m 105*. UTien 10 g I, 10 g MeOH and 10 g 
the state of unsatn of the mol and render it capable of - — J 

sabscstaent adda IHacrsman anafosuasFasAnTn, tboagh Afef were Irept at f W* for 5-S ftrs m a fealed tabe, SO- 
more slowly and less defimtely, as is shown by the forma- 55% pure hydrtodide of the 2~iSt deriv , PhC CII CO N 
tlon of some l,4-dihydroxy-2,3-dicyanoantIiraqiunone in i- — 

the leuco form by the action of alk KCN It may ^ (CH|CII|Pb) NMe HI, m 174-5*, were formed The 
supposed that the introduction of 2-substitnents may lo- * 

hibit secondary reactions The formation of such bimol a free base was an oil John E Milbery 

substances as the 2,2'-biqumizaryls may be due to the y-Tetrabydropyraitaldehyde V Prelog and E Cerkov- 
unsatd state of HI and result from addn reactions The nikov CottuUon Ctechoslov Chem CcmmuntcaUom 7 , 
unsatd nature of lH and its denvs was examd by the 430-5(1935} — P and C. desired this compd in order to 
reactions with dienes In org solvents, even in a sealed prep longer 7<hams m tetrahydropyran. Attempts to 
tube at 140°, no normal diene synthesis was observed but prep it by the dry distn of Ba y-tetrahydropyranate and 
I, m, Vni and X riacted with cyclopentadienc in aq alk (t{COi),Ba gave very poor results, so CIIi CHi O CHi - 
media at 70-80° A similar reaction was observed with “ 

naphthazarin It has been shown that the dmitnle formed C1(| CHCOCl was reduced with Hj and Pd (C. A 15, 
by the action of KCN on 1,4-diaitimo 2 anthraqumone- 9 - * 

sulfonic acid is l,4-diamino-2,3-dtcyanaanlbraqutnone 2435) with better, although not always riliable. results 
which can be degraded to 11 by controlled oxidatum ThefoUowing isa typicalnm To40g of theacidch^ide 
VI condenses readily with NHj, amincsand ammo carbox- in ISO g xylene were added 4 7 g BaSO, contg 5^^ 
ylic acids In the presence of AlCl, and Na it reacts with and 235 (’) g quinoline sulfate This mixt was boilrf 
hydroquinone to give a product which is probably a and H, was passed m for 24 hrs After being filtered 
tetrahydroxypentaeenediqumone C. R Addmall tfaemixt was distd at 13 mm Hg to give 6 8 g impure 

1 - Keto - 1,2,3,4 - tetrahydro - 7 - hydfoxyphenan- aldehyde A second disfn gave pure y-telrahydrapyran' 
hrene Adolf Butenasdt and Gerhard S^iramm Ber. aldehyde (I), bu 74-7°; phenylhydrazone, in- 93^ < 
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2,4-dtmirophenilhiiirazonr, m. 1G3*; semtearha^ne, in. 
191 ®. The aldehyde was very unstable and rapidly poly- 
nietucd to the crysl trimer, in 221* ^\^len a mixt. of 
3 5 g. Ii 3 5 g rhodanin, 3 g AcONa, 10 ce AcOH, and 
10 cc. AcjO was agitated (or an hr. at lOd-lO®, 3 27g of 
a lonienMion product, CHt CH» 0 Clli CHi C H C CO - 

NHCSS, m 2o4*, was foimed When this product was 

warmed wnth 15% NaOH solo ‘f-telrak^dropyroriil- 
lhu>pyruiic acid, CHi Cllj 0 CH| CHi C HCHiC^OilI. 

m. 151-2*, was formed John F Mdbcry 

2-Aimnopyridine senes III Salicylyt-Z-anuQopyndine 
and its electrolytic reduction to o hydrosybeaiyl-Z- 
aminopyndine K Feist, W Awe and W Vdllsen 
Arch J^harm 273, 470-8(1935) —The studies previously 
reported in this field (cf C A 28, 3407‘, 29, 792’) have 
been continued Starting with o-AcOCiI!«COCt, salicylyl- 
2'aminopyndine was prepd and the fatter eU'Ctrolytically 
reduced to o-hydroxytctisyl 2-amtnopyridnie, CuHitONi, 
m 101*, identical with the product obtained from o- 
hydroiybcmyiidene 2-aminopyridme (ptcrale, m 185- 
0®) Similar expts with phihaloyl-2 aniinopyndinc 
yielded products indicauv e of ckavage during reduction 
W’ O C 

j.Atoiaopyridiae II (Methylated denratives, acetyl' 
aminopyridine, formyUBunopyndiae ) C Plazek, A 
Marcimkow and Cb Stammer iJcczniii Ckem IS, 
3()5-7C(m German 370-7)(l935). cf C A 29, 2'135‘ — 
The authors found that all denvs of 3*aminop>ndine are 
ehermcally more inactive than those of 2-aminopyndine 
The following compds were prepd S-Mcthylamino* 
pyndinc, obtained in 4 5 g yield by heating m a sealed 
tube to i2<'>-l35* for 20 hrs 10 g 3-bromopyrtdine and 
25 cc 40% aq MeNlIi with addn of 1 g CuSOt os 
eatatyst. The product was extd with ether and distd 
at li8>130* under 12 mm pressure 3-Ac«tylme(byl' 
aminopyndine, obtained m 9 g yield by boiling 1 hr 8 
g. amine and 11 g AcjO The product bu 145*. when 
crystd.frompetr ether, itni 04* 2.0-Dibromo-3'methyl- 
aminopyndine, obtained in 4 0 g yield by adding to 
\ DO g. amine in A g AcOIt Gig Hr in 5 cc AcOIl, 
crystd. from CtOH-HiO, il tii C9* 3*Mctbylnitroso. 
nmine, obtained m 4 g yield by diarutization of 5 g 
amiae, bie 335*. S'Pyndylomethyfhydrarine, obCatned 
by the reduction of the nicro compd wub Zn powda in 
AcOII, bn 191*. S'Methylnitroaminopyndinc. obtained 
in 2 5 g yield by adding at 0° to 4 5 g amine in 10 cc. 
coned. IftSOi a mist of 3 cc IfN'Oi (d 1 52) and 5 cc 
coned II1SO4, m 51-5*, bj > 124-', '5* 2-Nitro-3-me(hy)- 
ammopyndinc, obtained in 2 g yield by introducing slowly 
5 g. 3-methyinitfoamine into 25 cc coned IfjSO» at 0--5*, 
m. 110*. 3-Mcihylamino*2-aminopyndine, obtained by 
reduction of the 2 nitro compd with SnCIi or by amida* 
lion of S-methylaminopyridine with NaNHr, m 124* 
6-Amino-3-methyl3minoi>yndiDC, obtained by heating 
at 110-16® for 20 hrs 6g 3-bromo-6-aminopyridine with 
15 « of 40% aq MeNHi and 0 5 g CuSO< as catalyst, 
m. 70 . Srominalion of S-dimethylaminopyridine gives 
2,6 - dibromodiroethylarninopyridjne, bg 1 IIS-IS* and 
bromo-3-dimethylaminopyridine, m &4-0* Formyl- 
aminopyndine obtained by boiling (or 4 hrs 5 g 3-ain- 
inopyndine and 10 cc HCOjll, b,i 200* under 25 mm 
pressure, m fXl*. There was also obtained 3-aceiyl. 
ammopyndine nitrate, m 1G5* M WojciechowsVi 
The derivatives of 3,3'-bipyridme Wanda IlrydAwna 
and Wladyslaw Wiszniewsl.1. Chem. 15. 378-81 

(ip^French 3S1-2)(I03.')); ef. C, A. 29, 2535* —The 
diJ t ester of 3,3'-bipytidine'2,2'-<licarbo»ylic acid 
oblamed in (’.0% yield by boilmg for 2 5 hrs. 7 g of the 
neutral salt of this acid With 14 g.of Ctland lOg of anhyd 
beniene, m. R2-t*. The di-Me ester, m 15.3-5*, wasabo 
prepd The diamide, obtained m 80% yield by hcatinit 
m a sealed tube to 135-145® for 8 hrs 2 g. of the di-Lt 
”*'r,’’>th 12 ec^ of anhyd. EiOH, satd with NH, at 
10 , m 2(>S 5-70 . The chloride, obtained by boiline 
10 g, of the acid and 100 g. of SOCh for 3 hrs , m. 147- 


1 ISO*. 2,2'-Di3minO'3,3'-blpyridme, m. 181.5-2 5 , and 
3,3'-bipyridine*2.2'-pyridone-2*, m. 306-8®, were also 
obtamed M WojeiechowsLi 

4-Broinopyridine J P Wibaut, J Ovethoff and H 
Geldof. Hec Irac 54, 807-32(1935).— The prepn 

of 4~hroniopyridtne (I) was carried out in 2 ways: 4- 
bydrosyryridine (y-pyndone) was heated in PBri and 
PODri to form I which was isolated as the picrate, decompg. 
223*. 4.mtroaminopyndine was mixed wnth coned. 

* HBr soln , cooled to —5®, treated with NaNOi (3 mols ) 
and then heated I was obtamed by steam distn andextn. 
of the distillate with EtjO which was ei-apd at 15 mm. 
vntliout heating I bg i_* 1 27 5-30®, m 0-1®, n’l? 1.5079, 
decomposed on standing in a sealed tube, forming a yellow- 
brown solid which was possibly a pyrulylpyndinium 
exunpd I formed a rn// decompg 270®,and£i;i5r(J- 
plaltnate, and reacted with NH| at 200®, forming 4-am- 

3 inopyndine E W Scott 

Reactions of aromatic mixed ketones with disubstituted 
derivatives of tenures containing different axomattc 
radicals K Diiewronski, L Gizler and J Moszew 
Rocxniii Chem 15, 40(H)(in Trench 407) (1935) —The 
following compds were prepd 2 -phenyl - 4 -aniIino-6- 
mcihylquinohne, obtain^ in 8 g yield by heating 20 
g PhCOMe and 40 3 g phenyl p-to!yIthiourca at 186- 
210* for 5 hrs , then a short time at 2Sl)®, m ICl ®, sol in 

* AfOlI 2*Phenyl-4-niln)Soanilino-fi-metliylquinolinc, yel- 
low, m 137-8® 2-Phenyl-4-acetylanilino-6-nicth> I- 
quinoline, m 142* 2-Plienyl-4-anilino-C-methylqmnol- 
inc-Mel, m 23'>® 2-rhenyl-4-pbcnylmethylammo4)- 
methylqumohne, yellow, m 167* 2-rhcn)’M-bydro*y-G- 
mctliylqumohm. m 291* 2-Phen>l-4-d-naphthylammo- 
5,6-b«nzoqumo1mc, obtained by treating 34 8 g 0- 
naphihylphenylthiourca and 15 g PhCOMe at ISl)* for 

. 4 hfs , ihen at 2S0* for 0 5 hr , m 202-3* The HCf 
salt, m 2W» 7®, picrate, m 2C0-I*, and methiodide, ra. 
293-4®, of 2-phfnyl-4-(?-naphth>lamino-6,C-benxoquinol» 
me were prepd D-PlienyM-id naphthylacctylamlno)- 
5,6 benzoqiiinoline, m 172-3®, .-phenyW-O-naph- 
thylnurosoammo-S.O.bcnzoquinfihne, yellow, m. 250-1®, 
2 phenyM-hydroxy.S.G-bcnzoquinoline, m 2SO-1*, were 
also ohtainrr} 2*(^-Tol>l> >4-(^-naphthylainiiio) -5,C- 
benzoqmnohnc. obtained by heating at 186-200* for 5 
0 hrs I40g d-naphihylthinureaand C7g. p■^feCgH4CO^(c, 
then a short lime at 200*, in 22t>®. 2-f-TolyM- 
((?-naphth)lm(roso3mino)-.5,ri-benzoqumoIine, yellowish 
oratige.m lOI®, and 2-p-tnlvM-hydroxy-.5,G-hcn2oqumol- 
Ine, m 314-1.5®, were prepd M WojcicchowsU 

The prepmboQ of 2.2'-biqumo]yl by the catalytic de- 
hydrogenation of qumolme j. P Wibaut, 11 D Tjeenk 
Willink. Jr , and W L Nieuwenhins Rec Irav chtm 
54, 804-7(lM5) — Quinoline, heated m a sealed glass tube 
' to 52.V-q5* in the presence of Ni (suspended on AUOj), 
was dehydrogenated, foniiing 2,2''ljiQumcilyl (I) in 15% 
yield I Was also formed in very small amts, when I 
was used as a catalyst E W. Scott 

Malani medicaments Syntheses In the acridine group 
1 Kh Fel’dman and E L Kopeliovich. Arch Pharm 
273, 48.H-qC(1935).— In all the acridine compds desenbed 
m the literature ns possessing antimalanal action the 
9 halogen occupies the C-position Accordingly, m the 
present study the authors decided to prep, compds. (1) 
which possess m the positions 2 and 0 the same radicals 
as occur m acrichm (atebnn), m which, however, the 
halogen (Cl) occupies position 6 instead of 7, (2) compds. 
of the same type, but with the side chain -NIIClIjCIIi- 
CIlgNTti m position 9, (3) compds. with 2 halogen (Cl) 
atoms in positions r> and 7 of the acndine nucleus The 
compds thus obtained weie tested on finches and sparrows , 
9 iheiT chemotherapeutic indices were lower than that of 
acrichm (atebnn), indeed for compds. (1) and (2) 
7 5 tunes, for compds (3) 2 5 times Jess. On removal of 
the Cl atom from position 6 tn Magidson and Grigorow- 
ski’s compd the chemotherapeutic action on the malaria 
plasmodium is completely nullified. Furthermore, it 
appears that in the transfer of the Cl atom from position 
fi to 7, its action is almost completely nullified, the chemo- 
therapeutic index l>eing only 2. instead of 15 for aeii- 
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chin Not less interesting is the fact that mtroductloa of 
a 2nd Cl atom in the acrichin mol causes maikcd dimiim- 
tion m Its activity, the index being then only h instead of 
For purposes of this study the following substances 
were prepd ?-Melhoxyphen)l-t'-(hloroanthrantltc aad, 
ChHiiNOjCI, m 18^°, S-metkoxy 7,S duhloroamdtne, 
Ci.HiNOClj, m 203^°, 2 metkoxy.T-tkloro S-t-dtetkyl- 
amino - a melhylbtUylaminaacrtdtne - 2 HCl, CnllaNi- 
OCb, canary yellow, in 221-2°, Q-mttkoxx-T-cUoro-^- 
y diethylamtnopropyiamtnoacndtne ' 2 IICI, CnII>«Ni- 
OCli, yellow, m 240-7" 2,4,5-TTichlofol^utne,CiikCli, 
in 8CH1° oxidized with lINOj it yields the 2,4,^ tri- 
chlorobenzoic acid, m 160-3°, 4 melkoiydtpkenyUtmtHO-' 
J',4'-dtchloro-6'-€arbi>x}hc acid, CullnNOjCl., green, 
in 233-4°, 2 mrlhoxy-6,7,0-trichloroacridine, CitHtNO* 
Clj, yellowish green, m 192 3°, 2 mttkaxy 6,T-dteUi>ro~ 
0-i-dietk}lo»iino’«eth)lbuiytaminoairidine-2 JICl, orange, 
m 230-7° W O F. 

Arylselenium halides VI Cleavage of ketosulfldo- 
caxboxylic acids 2 Otto Bebaghel and Wilhelm Muller 
Ber 68B, 2164-0(1935). cf C ^4 29, 7900’ —In the 
course of the study oi the cleavage of Leiosulfidocarboiytic 
acids, 3 keto 2,3-dihydroben20-l,4-selenazine (I) was 
included as a representative of heterocyclic ketones with 
2heteroatoms From this lhe2 Br deriv wastobeprepd 
by a method analogous to that used by Zahn (C A 17, 
2425) for the S compd , but with Bi or Cl I first gave 
addn produets, C,!!, NH CO CHi SeXi, which on long 


standing, rapidly on boiling in PhMe or AcOH, Jost IIX 
and formed the 2 halogen denvs of I by migration of the 
halogen from the Se to the adjacent C atoms These 
halogen dcrivs with HSCIliCOiH gave the corresponding 
k’lotvifidixarboxyttc aod (H) which was broken down by 
alkali to I and llOSClbCOifl, the latter l^ing hydrolyr^ 
to H,S, OHCCOiH (or HOCH.COiH) and (COiH), 
I, m 182°, was prepd by reduction of « 0,\C.lI.Se* 
CHtCOiH with NaOH'NaiS 1,1‘Dib'omtde, yellow* 
brown, m 211* 2-Br dtnv , m 213-14° /,1-Pi- 

cAforidc, yellow brown, m 222° 2-Cldtriv,m 227 8* 
The dihalidcs bailed wrtb water yieht the oxide, m about 
160* n, yellowish, n 209 10° CAR 

Alkaloids of the leaves of jabortndi Synthesis of 
pilocaipidine N A IhreobrazhetiskiT, A M Polyakova 
and V A ITeobrazhenskiT Compi rend acad set 
U S R R {ii S ], 3, 207-9(1936) cf C ,4 29.4740» — 
The syntheses of d homopilcpie acid (1) is complicated 
by spatial rearrangement during the procedure Accord- 
ingly, the diazo ketone from d pilopic acid (11) was con- 
vened mo X by the method of Arndt and Lmm (C A 
29,3321*) Amixl of 1 5 g ofll.m 1212 2 2°, |o|V 
54 60°, and an excess of SOCl- was heated for 5 hrs at 
35-40° The resulting chioroanhydnde was dissolved m 
EtjO and added to an rt:0 solo ofCHjNjpre^ fiom 10 
cc of ElOiCN(J«0)Me The cooled mixt pptd an al- 
most quant yield of yellowish crystals of diazomelhyl 
d-pilopyl ketone (HI), m 100-8° A soln of (197 g of 
in in 100 cc of XfiO at was added dropwise to a mixt 
of I 03 g of Na,S,0, and 0 C8 g of Ag,0 in 35 cc of HA> 
Extn of the reaction mixt, gave 0 78 g of I, C,llijO<. 
which was converted into a chtoromethyl d-boniopilopy| 
ketone, m S8 5-92° identical with a similar derfv. from 
I obtained from natural sources C R Addinall 

Mitrapbylline Raymond-Hamet and Louis Milbt 
Bull SCI Pharmacol 42, 602-11(1935) — MitraphyUme 
(I), the alkaloid extd by MichieU from the bark of 
.l/itrngyno slipulosa O Kuntre, is not identical w|tfa 
mitrmeimme (11), obtained from the same source I 
m 258-67°, U m 205-16° The an of I » -7 7*. its 
probable formula C»H«NA>«, on of n is --23 1% Its 
formula CnHnNsOi Zeisel’s method shows I OMe 
group in I and two m II, the latter being probably the 
methylated deriv of the former A I Aleyer 

The constitution of the alkaloid nympheme F 
Burei and Ir Plz4k. Jr Casopts Ceiioslm LekimtUia 
15, 223-6(1915) —The alkaloid, nymphetne. was extd 
frtjiii the dried roots of hympkaea alba L To 1 kg sif 
ilrml n«iis 10 1 of | 5"^ f{Q addtxl ami the luaterial 


1 left to stand for 7-8 days after which the ext was pressed 
out of the roots and filtered To the filtrate a satd soln 
of Ba(OII)t was added until a ppt had formed After 
standing the clear supernatant liquid was poured off and 
the rcmaming ppt. washed with water. This procedure 
was repeated several times, the ppt. then being placed on a 
filter, washed several times more and finally dried in air 
The finely pulverized material was then extd by petr 
ethcnnaSoxhletapp Theexts obtained were combined, 
“ almost all the petr ether distd o5 and the thick soln 
extd with 5% HjSOi The acid layer was sepd , de- 
colorized with animal charcoal, made alk with dil am- 
monia and the nympheine which had sepd was filtered 
off, washed with water and dried. Nympheine is a very 
Huffy amorphous substance easily sol in CHClj, benzene, 
ether and AmOH Its m p is 76-7* and formula is 
Cy.UaNO, Cf C A 23, S4S0' V. D Ksrpenlo 
j Alkaloids of the Papaver genus I Alkaloids of 
PapaveransemaevmandPapaveronentale R Konoval- 
ova, S Yunussov and A (5rekhov Ber 68B, 2158-63 
(1935). — As many as possible of the native speaes of 
Paparer in Transcaucasia have been collected for study 
Those most thoroughly studied thus far are F ormentaeum, 
P oriealale and P flartbundum The first, of which only 
8 5 kg was available, was the richest in alkaloids (0 65%) 
of all the species thus far studied After a quite tedious 
V purification there was isolated an alkaloid CiiHuOiN, for 
which the name armepavtne (I) is suggested It has a 
phenolic character and contains 1 HO group (Zerevitinov), 
the other 2 O atoms being present as MeO groups (\3eli 
bock) The N is tertury and carries a Me group, hence I 
may be represented by the formula C|iHii(KMe)(OMe}i- 
OH A preliminary expt on I treated with CICOjEt gave 
ao oily product with no basic properties and no optical 
. actmiy, indicalmg that I is a tetrahydroisoquinoline denv 
^ As the yield of pure 1 was only about 0 2%, the plant 
probably contains coixsiderable amts of other bases, 
tn fact, (he preseoee of oonphenolic bases was observed, 
but they could not be punfied for lack of materul In 
(he case of P orientale it was especially desired to esuMisb 
the stniciure of Gadamer and Klee's isothebafne (C A 
5, 2078), but no trace of this base was found m the plant 
Instead, the plant, which contained only 0 16% toul 

6 alkaloids, yielded, along with thebaine, a new phenolic 
base, artpovtae (H), CuHnOiN, with 1 NMe, I OMe and 
1 OH group: nothing definite can as yet be stated as to the 
function of the 3rd O atom From its empu-ical compn 
U IS also probably a benzyltetrahydroisoqumolme. In the 
isolation of thebaine and 11 there also sepd considerable 
amts of oily and re*inous bases whose sepn will be at- 
tempted when more material is available 11 m 200 1 ■ 
JoId -211 8° (CHCli), easily sol in 10% NaOH, when 

7 a 1% soln of the HCl salt is made alk with NaHCOi, 
treated with a drop of ate I and shaken with ether, the 
ether becomes intensely green and the aq layer pink 
net salt, m 244-5°, metkiodtde, m 207 8°, darkens m 
the light I, needles with 1 HjO, m 100°, resohdifies 
and again m 148-9°, [oId —118 7°, quite sensitive to 
hght and air, soon turns yellow-brown, is colored bright 
yellow by coned HNO<, llCt salt, m 151-2°, oxalate, 

_ m 211-12°, melhioitde, m 199-200 ° 0 -iIelhylarme 
^ pat%ne-^UI, from I in AleOH refluxed with NaO'Ie and 
Mel, m 120-2°, iQsoI in alkalies CAR 

X^crotozin. Zll Degradaiioaofpierotinieaeid, CiiHu- 

0«, to the dibasic aeids Ci«Hi«0( and CijHioO. P Hoir- 
maon and Kurt TTiiIo Arch Pharm 273, 433-46 
(1935) — Picrotinrc acid (I) yields with KMnO« m alk. 
soln the dibasic acid CuHiiO< (II), thjs involving oxida- 
tion of the Me group to COjH It is shown that the COjH 
9 group onginatly present in 1 is combined with the aromatic 
nucleus by means of the residue C>Hi This nucleus car- 
ries in addn, a Me as substituent Dry distn of II 
causes the elements of CO2 and HjO to split off wth forma 
tnn of the ketone CnHi.Oi (IH), which from its nature 
must l>c a cyclic ktlone, otherwise oxidalion with KN'h 
could not yield a dibasic acid of like C and H conlcnl, 
CmHhO. (fV) The simulunerms fwiialKm of the diba'ie 
acid Cn(I,«0{ (V) involves oxidation of the cyclic slructine 
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out^de the nucleus. Further degradation of IV to the 
ketone Ci.HuOi leads to ring formation, this compd 
contg. n CHj less than the nng of III. This assumption 
IS streagiheoed bj the formation of V through oxidation 
of rV. The simplest explanation of the constitution of V 
IS that It represents a phthaUc acid, since by yielding an 
anhydride it must be a substituted o-phthahc acid It 
differs from the acid II, the 1st oxidation pioduci of I. 
by the lesser content of C»Hi It appears therefore that 
m the Hofmann degradation a substituent of 1 consists of 
the residue -CjH.COjH .Assuming that the COt group, 
resulting from oxidation of the ^^e group and leading to 
the formation of the dibasic acid H, stands in the o- 
posiiion to the re'idue -C>n«COjH, then the rise of a 6- 
nng ketone with sepn of COj and R,0 becomes clear, thus 


/V-CO,!! 

1^— CH,CH,CH,COjH 


CO 


Wr- 


Oxidation of this ketone with HKOi attacks the CO group 
A considerable portion is oxidited up to ihe aromatic 
nucleus, whereby the dibasic acid V results Simul- 
taneously, there is formed by cleavage of the nng and 
mamtenaBce of the C and H content the dibasic acid IV, 
thus. 


CO 



This acid can in turn oy ary nisut c 
loss of CO( and 11(0 into the compd 


/V-COOH 

l^^J-COOH 

CO 

iCIIi /V-COOH 

i,^^j-CH,CHjCOOH 

by dry distn be coni"«ncd through 


A^cir. /V-cooff 

— !ch, ** V^^J-COOH 

which with HKOi yields the dibasic acid V The residual 
complex tn aU these acids has (be constitution of a di- 
meth)lphtbalide, characterized by bigb staluhty. The 
KOH-cleax-nge earned out on I also substantiates this 
assiiiapiiaa. because it psvceeds mth sepa of Ac3/< sad 
formation of the dibasic acid CtjHuOi (VI). which i> to 
be regarded as a bexirenedicarboxylic acid, a compd suU 
contg. the same residues Me and C»H»CO-H peculiar to I 
The expts base further shown that the COjK group 
in the residue CtKiCOiK is m terminal union, and not, 
as might be concluded from the euur'e of oronide fonna- 
tion.ia medial combination la the chain C»H» The follow- 
ing constitution for this acid I is therefore suggested 


By cleavage of pferolindiearboiylK acid. CuHnOk with 
aq Ba(OH>, by the action of Hi and Fin the usual way. 
I was cbtained in a and piciotin ketone. CuHuO.. 

m a SO^l. yield F*e»vJJ»wfr<iS4,^, Ci,Hi»O.JC,HPh, si 
1««. The diiNMic 0^ VI tn l^y (Agraf/. C,iHwO.Ag,). 
The iftoKf in m. 14i , bu S'JJ'* (smuait^Toae, m. 
(ilrctmipn ); f‘ieirv]ivJras<77ie, H}. JSt’; axirtetn IfU* 
(drcuinpn )> Tlu orulatioii product id HI or diAiiic 
rttkllVin (,Kv..nii<n I c..HrO*AK,l The 


1 dibasic «id V m. 293“ (stow heating) , heated more rapidly 
the substance ri. 299-10". then solidifies immediately 
and again ra 293“ (decompn ) (Af sail, CijHiOiAgj, 
onJiydnde, CuHiOs, m 293“ (decompn )). The tone. 
CuHuOi. from IV by distn., m. 187“ (pArnifAitfrozone. 
yellow, m 210*. semicarl'ascne, m. 350“ (decompn.)). 
The Jibaju and V m. 293* (decompn ) {A; salt, Cn- 
HiCWkg,). V,’. O. E. 

A new substtute for the androsterone group Adolf 

* Butenandt, Kurt Tscherning and Gunter Hanisch Ber 
68B, 2097-2102(1935). cf C /C 30, 754‘ — -Isoandro- 
sterone (prtpd from the catalytic reduction of defij-dro- 
aniirosterone) in PrOH and heated DO mm with Na gave 
isoandrostanediol (I), m 164“, [aJU 4.2“, diacetate 
(II), m 123-*“ il, sapond and then oxidized with CrOi 
gave, aadrtisraa-J7-oJ-3-one (HI) Testosterone, treated 
with H and Ft, gate the semicarbatoneof lll.m 23?— J3“. 

3 The mother liquor contained II, m 178*, (alb* 32 4* 
(in EtOH), acetate m 167“ III oxidized with OOj 
gave androstane-3,I7-dioDe, m 133“, (aJb* HI* (m 
ptOH) Jtihus White 

The bromination of cholestasone and coprostanone 
A'-t-Cbolestea-S-oae Adolf Butenandt and Alexander 
Wolff Ber 6SB, 2091-1(1935), cf C /I 30. 4S0‘.— 
^olestanooe in H0.4c contg a HBr-HO-4c mixt. and 
treated with Bf gate 2-brcmocholestanone (I), m 16D- 

* 70“ 1, suspended in 2l9c CatO.\c)j'KO.\c sola and 

heated 5 hrs at 200“ m a bomb, gave A''*-cholestenone, 
m 111~!2“, (alV — 31 1" (in EtOH), X 240 nyi. Oxime, 
m. 146-r* Coprostanone, similarly brormnated, ga%e4- 
broinocoprostanone (11) , m 110-11“ II, heatedin 

for 12 hfs . gate cbolesleuone. m 79-50“, [a]^ SS 6* 
Julius White 

Catalytic hydroEenatoon of progesterone Adolf Buten- 
, andt and Cwhard Fleischer Ber 68B, 2094-7(1035), 

* cf preceding abstr — Progesterone, treated with Ft and 
H and sub<equently oxidized with CrOj. gat e allopregnan* 
dione (I), monosemicaibazone, m 245“. The mother 
bquor of I contained pregnandione. Pregoen-B-oIvlO-one 
acetate, treated with Ft and H and then oxidired, gavel 

Julius ^’hite 

Sex faonnones and related substances VI Break- 
down of aeetyldihydroemchol or acetylepidihydroclnehol 
t to d-3-bydroxynoralloeholantc acid or 3 bydroiynorallo- 
ebolanjc add \\Hbelm Djr«cherl. Z physiol, them 
237,208-72(1935); cf C /I 30, 453‘.— Oxidation of the 
<)de chain of sa*d sterols by Ci(3i is a means of detg the 
location of the C at which the terminal branching occurs 
Thus, dihjdrocholesterol >*itlds d-B-hydroxyallocholanic 
and, while ergostanol and stigtnastanol jneld ^-3-hy^sy- 
noraUocholanic acid, wuh chain lengths of 4 and 3 C, 
re-tp The same procedure is now applied to dihjdrocin- 
^ chol Oxidation of acetyldihydrocmchol and subsequent 
hydrolysis of the Ac jnelded S-3-h'.draxynoTaUorhe}amc 
and. m 226*. |a)y 32“ {Me ester, by CH»K», m. IW"), 
while acetylepidihydfocinchol jnelded 3~h\droxynorall9~ 
tMantc and, {Me ester, m l?5-0*i («1V 21J2“: 

acetate cf Me ester, m 194-5“) The tefrninal branching 
ra the cinchols therefore occurs on the C fourth removed 
from the point of attachment A W. l)ox 

g I%ysiologieally acbve crystalline esters of Titaain A 
SadayuVi Hamano 5o Papers Inst Ph\s. Chem 
A/iwr* (Tokyo) 28. 69-73(1935); ef C A 29,2545’.— 
A sola of 9 g of vitamin A concentrate (6000 C. L. O. 
units) prepd. from Tkeragra ehalcegramma bver oil, m 
30 cc anhvd pxTidme teas warmed for 30 mtn wiihnsoln. 
of d-C>»HiCOCl m SO cc of benzene in a current of COj 
The cooled reaction miit was taken up in 300 cc. of EtaO 
and freed from pjTtdine and excess 8-CjeHiCX)jH. "^e 
9 evapd residue crystd m cold MeiCO at —40“ to —SO* 
and yielded spindle shaped or rhombic crystals of ruamin 
<1 it-mapiihcaie (1 ), Ci,/IkOj, m 76“, h)drolyied with 
lO^r KOH to pure xitamin A (H), Cj^»0, reddish- 
vellow ml, and the K salt of d-naphthoic acid (tn. 1S3“). 
I has an acimt) of 7200 C. L O. units, teadilv promotes 
ihr growth of albino rats and curea xerophthalmia .4 
1 in 140.0(10 mol solu. m MeOH shows abonption bands 
at 33»i"i. 33 n 5. SlXri. SOJO and 2SU., together wiih a mas 
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at 323'> n a!-o fccns as CKihrequiiCKi S-ts'hetylale, 
fuJ7j*(!%, m 124°, with an activity of f**>l C L O umts 
Activii) charts and rboiOErarhs of I and 11 ary ryproducrf. 

C R Addmall 

Reactios bctKces tol'OTmsony arid oBsaznaldyhyde 
under the achcn of light A \nydetu .41 1 otati. 
m Torino, Cliise sn fii , ml kcI 70. 32d-30(l*C5). — 
^\'hell a mill cf cinnamaldehyde and toltiquinone in 
C«H« ts exposed to «Jnli£ht there are formed onnamic 
aad, toltthydroquinone and a emt product, m J63*, 
wlu<± was identified as a monoannarrate of toluhydro- 
qmnent ^"ith the Me gremp tn the 2 ynsittoa sbn< 
compd may be either the l-cinnamate or the 4^n- 
namate (I), with I the more probable because of the 
hindrance that the Me group may eaert over the OH in 
o-posiuon No compds ccrrespondirg to the 2,5-di- 
hydroiybeniophenone reported by Klinger (C. .4 S, 
3456) were found A T\’. Contien 

Seletinia fienvabTes el sahtjhe aeiij R. K Selson 
and G S Boase Proo /ndtoM AeaJ Sci 44. 135-7 
(1*534) — Brotnination of 5,j'>jrfeiiod<ra’uyfx drrd in 
CHQi pelds enJ, m 223*. Me 

salicjtite (6 S g ) added to 20 g of di-l/e5,S'-irfr»ii>. 
disaluilctf Se-dicHorvie (I) in the presence of 12 C of 
anhyd AlClj in anhsd ether pelds 45'7- of di-Afe o^’- 
jfferedjjaivfj^e (n),Tii 15S* BTominauonotQinCHClt 
pelds the Se~dtbr{>nitde, m 143* Attempted methrUtioo 
of H with MesSO, pves 3,5'-reffw<dtia/»ofi£ enJ, m 
273* I (22 6 r) with 4 9 g of KaCX in 10t> co of 
H.O tn the cold for 2 hrs pves IS'r of 3,S'-ie/eit4di«/io/- 
cle 5e-di*"#rextde, m 137* W J Peterson 


Absorption spectra of niin>rlienyli>drannes (Macbeth, 
Pnee) 3 Infrared absorption spectra of halogen denej 
of nuclear hydrocarbons (Leconte) 3 Fluorescence of 
ales (Canals, rt of ) J Photoohem decompn of tutro* 
phenols (Molnar) 3 Prunary photoebetn reactions VTI 
Decompn of isovaleraldeht dc and dipropyl Lctone 
(Bamford, Komsb) 3 Temps and beat tones of peno* 
typical traasfonnations of the alh salts of l»DC<baia 
fatty acids (Thicssen, rt et ) 2 Electrolytic reduction 
potential of org compds (Tachi) 4 Glycerol ethers 
(Bnt pat 436.143) 13 


Aliphaae hydrocarbons Studies- und Verwertang*ge- 
SeBschaft. Fr. 7&8.2S6, Oct. 7, 1933 The pcld of 
aliphatic hydrtwarbons eontg more than \ C atom w the 
mcl by catalytic synthesis from CO and K. is increased 
br transfonrutg the CO and H only incompletelr at first, 
this being effected by using relatively low temps and (or) 
insufficient U and (or) high speed of Sow The reaction 
products are condensed and the remaining gases returned 
for further treatment 

Pniilpnj hydrocarbons 1 G Faibenmd A -C Fr 
7&5,S51, Ang 21, 1935 Dienes such as mcthylcydo- 
pentadiene and cyclopentadiene are re m o v e d as addn 
compds from hydrocarbons, e g , crude bemcne or 
cracked products, by treatment with p-quinoncs, eg. 
o-naphthoqumone Fr 78.5,852 Pienes are removed 
as addn compds by means of aliphatic carboiybc compds 
unsatd m the q- and 6-positions,e g .maleic anhyd^e 
The compds are added in fractions so as to isolate the 
addn products separately 

On di ling hydmarbons Gutehoffnuncslratte Cber- 
hausen A .^G Fr 7&8,533, Oct 11, 1935. Hydrocarbons 
of the paraffin senes eontg more than 1 C atom lo the 
mol , and O, cn a gas eontg O, are passed, along with 1*^ 
or less of NO. at 5(10-800°, over cataljils compnsmg ele- 
ments of the 2nd and 4tb group as well as Cr. V. Mo. Al, ' 
W, Ma and Co and their otides and carbonates Oxida- 
tion products such as CHiO, AcH and IlCOOH are effi- 

Catalysts for the hydration of olefins Geo F. Horsley 
and Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd Bnt 435,769. 
Sept. 27, 1935 These comprise 1 or 2 mol. pn^ioruons 
of Al{I’Oi)a assoed mth about 1 mol proportion of a 
metaphosphate of Ca, Cd, Zn or bivalent Cii, Ni, Sn or 


. Pb. The hydration is p>referably conducted in the vapor 
phase at 25O-S0O ° and 1 00 atm . or over 

Alcohols from olefins and steam The DiniBcn Co 
Ltd Gcr. 622,267, Nov 23. 193o (CJ. 12o. 5 02). See 
Bnt 402.813 (C A. 28. 2723'). 

Anuso alcohols 1. G. Farlwtuud A -G (Max Both- 
tmih], Gustav Ehihart and Leonhard Stem, mvesters) 
Gci 619.332, Sept. 2S. 1935 (Cl 12} 3221). Amino 
ales of ihcformub RCH(0H)CHR"'NR'R", where R 
•s a 3,4-ethyleneii)Oiyphenyl rvudne, which may be yjb- 
stitui^ m the ethylene group, R' and R' are H or hydro- 
eaabon groups, and R'" is H ce an altyl group, are 
prepd from ketones of the formula RCOCHjR"' (1) 
by halogcnation followed by reaction with an amine and 
reduction or (2) by conversion into an isonitroso cotnpd 
followed by reduction. o-Dihydroiyaryl alkyl ketones 
may al«o be used as starting maienals, the hydroxy groups 
beuigconv erted into an eihylenedioiy or substituted ethyl- 
enedioxy group at a eonvesuent stage in the process Es- 
ample* are pvrn in which (1) 3,4.<th>Ienediaiyrrppio- 
phetwme (I) nelds a bromo denv , b-j 180-2°, which by 
reaction snlh rbCHiNHMe yields (3,4-<lhyleDedioxy- 
phenyl)(metbyIbenrvUmtno)propanDne, m 71-3°, frean 
which (3,4-cthylene<lioiyphenyl)(raethylaminolpropan61- 
HO, m. 225-7°, is obtamed by catalytic hydrogenatica, 
the benzyl group being split off, (2) 1 is co nv ened into la 
isonitroso compd , m 142-3°, ft^ which (3,4-ethylene- 
dioiyphen) Daminopropanol, m. 14S* (HCl lalt.m. 213*). 
i« obtained by catalytic hydrogenation; (3) 3,4-ethylere- 
diorvacrtepbenone -• a bromo compd , m. 114-16°, -• 
mcthylbeaiyUoixno - 3,4 - etbyleaedioxyaevtophenone -• 
(3,4 - cthy]esedioxyphcsT]}(metbylsmino)r(haoc)S'HO. 
TO 125-0°, (4) 3,4-(3'-bydr«ypropsl«'«’l'i2'W59*’* 
pbenrl ethyl ketone (D) — leerntroso compd , m. Hl*2*. 
*• (3,4 • (5’ • hydroiypropylene • 1 'i'ldjexTphenTlj- 
amtaopropaaol-HCl, m lSS-®0*; (5) 3,4-diliydroxT- 
butyrophenewe -• 3.4-cthylenedJorrbutyropheBone, bi 
145°, -» isonitroso conpd , m. 125-^*, -• {3,4-ethylene- 
dt«xypbcnyl)ainioobu(asol-HO. m ISO*. The products 
affect the uterus and are cf therapeutic value H, Na 
210*, U prerd fiom 3,4-dihyilroiyi'ropiephenone and 
o,5-dibremt>propyl aJf 

Aronube diamino alcohols Chemiwbe Fabriken 
Jo^nn tVlernik &* Co A -G (Heinnch Horestn&i 
loventoe) Gex 619, 7M, Oct. 5, 1935 (Cl 12} 32.21) 
Addn to 611,501 (C A 29. OoOc*). The method of 
C1I.501 for producing diamino ales is modified bv treat- 
mg l-phenyl-2-rnethylammo-l-propanol with halides or 
viilfomc and esters of dialkylammo ales other than d>- 
alkylamiDoeihanoI, or their salts Thus, ephednne in 
C«H« i» braird with l-diethylammo-S-chloropropane fee 
10 hrs A erystn mass of ephednne-llCl «eps The 
liquid is sepd from this and boiled The liquid ts again 
from the small amt of erystals pptd. and the CiH* 
disld off. The product is l-phenyl 2-(mctiyl]diethyl- 
airanripropyllanimo)-l-propanol,h 165-lOG*. Theprepn 

of l-phenylC-(dimclhylaimnobutylniethylamino)-l'Pto- 

panol IS also described 

Hydrogenabon of aliphabe alcohols and esters. Tfilbur 
A Lazier (to E I. du Pont de Nemours & Co ). V. S 
2.027,182, Jaa 7. In a process such as that of satg. the 
tmsatd ales , esters and other compds ebtamed m the 
high pressure catalytic dehydrogenation of EtOH to 
form Et04c, or in couverUng crotonyl ale. into butanol, 
the initial material and H are brought into contact with a 
hvdrogenatmg catalyst at a temp, of 50* or higher and 
unda super atm pressure. Several examples with details 
are given 

CorLvertiag alcohols to acids Rw J. Hale U. o 
2,027.378, Jan 14 Reaction such as the conversion oi 
EtOH, PfOH and BuOH to produce HO.^c, propiomc 
aad and bulync aad, resp , are effected by bnneing the 
vapors of the ale and water into contact with a dehydro- 
genation catalyst such as Cu and a partially hydrolyrab'* 
salt of an amphoteric base and an org acid such as t^sic 
acetates of Cu, Mn and Al \ anous examples are gtven 

Substituted aldols Kurt Billig (to 1. C Farbenind. 
A-G). U S 2,027,856. Jan 14 A bomologof aeetalde- 
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hvde.e.s .bntytuldehvdefor therrodoctionof butvisldol, t W^foct Cerp.) . 

s. J,t», «%, »hr.h^i,f flmmf such as dieifcvlainiae «*> cnder suhstanuallv aI:'’^•d. conditions and in the prcst-ce 


that coadensatioc ts'ePfctcd in the rreserce of the lattw. 

Sotral examples are ei\en. 

Coneertifis aldehjdes to adds. W'm J Hale U S 
5 , 027 , 577 , Jan 14 In effectms reactions snch as rn>- 
dnetion c* HO.\c from s-npors of acetaldehyde and water, 
a catalyst t> used comprising a hydroxide of Cu, Mn . j 

Cr which tray be earned on pcmice. and a dehTdrostena- « pt««d. 
tn-emefaJcatalyst 5 nchasCni>also«arloved Numerous * ohruit. 
details and examples are Ei\*en, including the treatment 
of both ahphatic and aromatic aldehydes 

Unsaturated aldehydes and ketones. Herbert P 
Groll (to N \ de Bntaafsche Petrolecri Maatschappy) 

Prit 4 o 5 , 4 '> 4 . Sepi 23 , 11 C 5 Vtisatd primary or second- 
ary ales ha\ing a briadied chain are treated with de- 
bs drogenatnig catalysts at 8 bo\e 250 * Among examples 

( 1 ) 2 -methvl-l-buten- 3 -ol is conrerted in»o methsl i 


isopropen>l ketone by passage o^tr brass spelter in a Cu 
tube, and ( 2 ) 2 -n-eihyI- 2 -buteti-l-ol is con\erted into 
^.^-dimetbylacrclem in similar manner Tbe ptodi-cts 
may be ntiliied as rertt fp-«pcar>tfj alone or with alde- 
hydes, ketones, phenols, ananes, etc , cr ma> be c«ed to 
introduce alkenyl groups into erg compds by coadersa- 
tion or by tbe use of crranometalhc compds . cr maT be 
oudtred to the correspording acids and have varied c<es 
lit f^arwerfu.hrai Cf C A 29 . 6 <‘' 0 C>' 

Amines I. G Farbeamdustne A -C E*it 455 .*^> 3 , 
Sept. 26 , 1935 Amines are prepd b\ ean«iag halogen 
sulfonic acid e«ters of aliphat*., cyclouhphaiK ot mixed 
aromatiC'al.rhatK aks with at least S C atoms to react 
with basic-reacting, N-contg inorg er erg cer’pds , e c . 
NHj, NiHi, NHiOlI, aliphatic ce cKl«' 4 lcb.atie amnie«, 
polvpeptides, aibcmscus rabstatsres, tertorr and aro- 


alkali metal bisuL'ate, pvroijulfaie or and phosphate 
aettng as a dehydrating agent is efected between a hy- 
droxy aromatic compd s«h as a naphthol, hvdroxv 
phenM cr alkyl phenol and anihne, an alt\ I pheni lamine, 
naphihjlamire, cvclohexvUtnine, furfurylimine. bearrl- 
ainme, f«-phenetidine and amino bipbenvl. an an tno 
phenrt.ahalonaphihilamictcrabalop'-envlan'ine.e g , 
rhenil-d'OaphthyLmme t$ termed from tt-capbihol and 

Amides of carboxylic acids containing sulfur Henkel 
& Cte G m b. H Gcr 61941 ?'’. Sept D-t. 1955 (Cl. 
12 a 16 ) Amides of the formula RCONR'R*, where R 
IS a balogenaied bydrocarboa rad'cal, R' is an aliphatic 
radical of at least 6 C ttens cr a hvdroa'on'atic rads.'al, 
and R' is H cr a hydrocarbon rad*oa!, wh-cb may be the 
R'. art treated wi’h ihwfulhites cr with inorg 


crorg deiivs of HiS. e g . tnorg «nl£d-s or pclysnlddes, 
or aliphatic or aromatic r ercap'ans The bolc^ca tn the 
group R IS thus replaced bi a croup ccctg S Examples 
are given in which (11 CICH CONHCuH-j ( 1 ) and Na-S- 0 > 
yield NaSO,SCH.CONHCuH« ( 2 » I and FhSH vield 
PhSCHiCOMlC.iHn. ci 47 -.s*. i 3 ) an asude mm of 
the formula ClCHjCONKCHi CH,*,CH}, where i is 
6 , 6 , H) and 12 , obtamed from the amine< derivable from 
cacao-fat ales , is treated with HSCHiCOONa to vield a 
cuxt ©I products of the fcrtpula Na(Xi)CCH-SCHr- 
CONHCHdCH.l.CH,. ( 4 ) HSCH.CHjSChNa and the 
amide mist of (S> \neli a cut of products of lie fcstnula 
Na? 0 ,CHiCH-SCH.CO.VHCHt(CH.>,afj. (51 HS- 
aitClKOHlCHxSCSNa and tie anode mat of ( 3 ) yield 
amixt of redacts cf thef-rmula SO»NaCH:CH(OH)CHr- 
SCH:CONHCHnCHxl,CH, Nmrerocs other starting 


mtK amiaes and substituted amines su^ as those coctg S cateruls are specided Tie reactions mar be cSeeted >a 
halogen atoms Among examples, dodecyl ebteros*;!!^. bo T -n g ali ak or aq. aK* sefn Such of tie picdacts 
• • “- *■ ’ as are water-insol are useful as softening agent* * “ 


ate, diewhed uj EtjO, a caused to react with hqu-d NH» 
at —SO* to produce a miit of lie ccfrespocding pnmarr, 
secondary ard lertury amines, ard the sane ester is 
allowed to £ow into a soln of dm-etiylxp.ihre tn spurt at 
0 -S* to give dodecrldimeihrUmice 
Aaiaes. 1 . G. Faibeni 3 das*ne A.-O Ent 4564114 , 


la tie rubber industry. The wn'er-soJ prodacts have 
sapcsaeeccs properties. 

Polyauclear nbsttuted eytlie ketoses. See. pocr 
rmd.chmi.iEIle Bnt 455 , 563 , Sept 24 , 1935 . The 
ketones ate prepd. troa sttrol* and b 4 e and* costg. satd. 


Sept. SO, l 93 o Aiy'i- f are pr^ from aldehvdes or - cccl«, ev fr«i den\-s. cr partul degia^tioa products 
’ H acd NHj at raised temp.® iherrof, b^oxidamg dni\« cf tie parent materuls ia 


ketones by treatment with H acd NHi at raised temp, 
and pressure ta the presecoe c! a cn'aljrtt comprtsmg an 
Oeontg. cr S-c«atg. compd of a heavy metal, which is 
practically cot redoced to metal under tie wcekm' eoa- 
ditions. Aume< are prepd also from oxmses or fiota 
compds. of the type of Schiff's bases denved from ahle- 
hj-de* or ketones bv coadeasatica with primary tezars 
bv treatment with If at a raised temp and pressure ' 


wiKh tie OH g ro u p cr groups have been protected ftca 
oxidatioa bv rutstitutioa, «ep;. tie aestrol p<tt»a cf tie 
oxidiuoa product, isolxtiag lie required cecbr ketoses 
freta the ccnt-ciilile neutral pertics, aud, cpnoually, 
l e mo viag tie rrettetmg group to produce OH-«ubsiituted 
eyebe ketones. Among examples, (I) diydrochclesieryl 
eikiode is oxidrred ia glacial . 4 c< 3 H with CrO» and the 


lie preroace of a catairst as above but in ibe prerocce or t ehkro ketone f-rmed u ropd from tie nonvolatile neutral 
absecoe of NKj. Cf C A 29, C^02*. 30, 7S2’ oxidaocs product by use of semvarbaxide a* the ketone 

An:dnes; organic adds Entish Celacero Ltd . Horace reagent, and (2) the romicarbarone of tie aceta’e cf tie 
F. Oxley, Edward B. Thomas and Henry t>rwfa> Bnt. hvdroxv ketoce reroil'mg hem the osdaiion of lie see's’e 
4564414, Ort. 4, 1933. .-Uipiatic ammes cr Nf(i are le- ofrp^-cthydrociofes'ercl is«nbmitfed toa gentfehydrofy- 
cosered hem their salts with org actd> bv keatmg the <o yreli lie acetate cf the hydroxv ketone, 
sal's to trop*. at whKh the acidic and basic compcsects Cyehc ketones I G Farbensnd -C. Fr. 7S5,540, 
*re rot hv^ reirovicg 1 cf the cceapesen's ecncunvntly .Aug 12. 1933. Lacteses cf ahptxUc corboxvbc acids cr 
with its irberaiioa and separately remoneg lie other , lie ccrre«pondmg hvdroxy acids er unsa'd aols are 
cctzpcznz ntier sixsliisKnsir with Cr after the re- * heated with dehydrovenating cata.»vrs bef-ermg to tie 
mox-al cl the l«t compoiMt. The salts mav be drooc-pd ** acirva*^ bleaching eonis Thus, a ketone, b. 


a suspension in ether men Lipods- 
Aiytxmmes. H«bert .A. Lcb* and John F. C«ds (to 
F. I. du Feat de Nemours &. Co ). U. S, 2,P25,S76, Dec 
SI. l-Arylammcorylenetiiarolfs are h ui ofit rof to 
simcl'antocsly produce aryl amines having the fcmulas 

NSRNH. (1) and R'NHi (ID. X being an alkaS metal. — ,-..c 

and the compds. havmg the fcvmula I are further treated o and2-butyl-4-cvciT«=!rool-cne.h,9CKV.\se=»mthir'^ 
with eilcroacetic aod to produce ammcurvlihKiglvcobc “ *"•■* • 

acids, E.g ,2.4-dichl<*oamlmea=d2-n:fTcaptc‘^-chJcTi>- 
anXre are prepd. by hydrolyimg l-(2.4-dchIciv«mh3o)- 
5 - cbJorobenrotiiarole under alk. ecnditicns; and 2- 
metby W-cilctcan4me and 2-meroapto-4-chkic.-6-meth^. 

are s rmtl a r lv obtamed from l-#'.«ikro.^loluim>. 

3-eethTl.3<h!oeobeurothiaioIe. 

S«en4a.*y aronutie auttaes. Werner M. Lauter (to 


H'5-IIQ* (ronucarborcee. m. 15^7*), ts prepd. from o- 
hepivl-T-metiy[butvrolaciene. one, ^ 110-15* (semi- 
carbarone, m. 155-160*) from tie Q-heptyl-y-ciivl- 
cempd., cue, PO-5® (semicsjiarcu?. tn. 

(rota ^-amytbc’yToAictone, heptvlpen'enctn*, b» lOVo* 
(semsarbarone m. 193-4*) hem i-ieptylbutvrolactcne, 
•batyl-4'Cjclcpen:ea'l'Cne. h»(i>-5*,\se=»mthirt: 

CO-1*) horn buroioUyhce'ir acAl Tie ketc 

have » fuzzstf perfume. 

KeteZs Ivor .A. Ekavtes and Im'rortil Chemkal In- 
d as ' tioi. Ltd. Ent. ASo.-t'vt, Sept. 23, 1935. Ketcis are 
made by catrsmg aldehvdes and fcttones to react b the 
pxeronce of a very small amt. cf anr»»- Ertal irdroxidt 
e, g . le^ than 0 5 ce efanalo .rob thereof per f. cf re^ 

acticamixt. Inanexample.hydracetTiacetoseisrroduced 
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by adcLnf AcH to MejCO rendered just alt to eresol red 
by a /ew drops of a MeOH soln of KOII, the temp, being 
kept at about 30® and N, free from COi, being passed 
through the reaction vessel 

Elhers F I du Pont de Nemours & Co Brit 435,- 
110, Sept 16, 1935 Halogen or H halide is removed from 
I mol of a halogenated dialkyl ether or from2niots oftbe 
same or different halogenated dialkyl ethers by means of 
finely divided metals The teaction, which may be ef- 
fected m the liquid or gaseous phase, yields open chain or 
cyclic ethers, e g .ethyleneoaidc, ethyfeneglycoldunethyf 
ether, dioxane and homologs thereof The latter are 
solvents or plasticizers fot cellulose denvs In examples, 
monochloTodimethyl ether is heated with Na and dichloro- 
diethyi ether with finely divided Cu 

Halo ethers I G Fatbemnd A -G Fr 788,341, 
Oct 8, 1935 Alkoiyalkyl hahdes of the fotmuia RHC- 
(X)OR’ (R IS H, alkyl, aryl or aralkyl, R' is alkyl, aryl 
or aralkyl and X is halogen) are caused to react with 
compds contg at least 1 olefimc double bond preferably 
in the piesence of a catalyst and, if necessary, solvents 
Examples are given of the prepn of 1-phenyI-l-methoxy- 
'i-chloro-3-pentene, bo»i 93® (from liquefied butadiene 
and a methoxybenzyl chloride, with HgCIi as catalyst), 
1 methoxy-5<h!oro-3-pcntene, h 118®, I-phenyl-l-meth- 
oiy-5-broino-3 pentene, b>ti 02°, l>neihoxybeiiz>l 2- 
chloTOcyclohexane, ban 94 S®, a methoxybenzyl- (b«a 
112 °) and a metioxymethylchlorocyclohcxene, bi* 81®, 
1 i7iethoxy-2,3-dimetbyl-3- (bu_4 45-6*) and l-pbenyl- 
l-metbozy-2,3-dimethyl-3-chlorQbutane, bi4 J33-5* 

Esters of alrphatie alcohols Walter F tawson (to 
Canadian Industries Ltd ) Can 313,45(1, Oct 8, 1935 
A polycarboxylic acid is heated with a mixl. of ales b 
above 160° and an inert org solvent The ale mtxt is 
obtained by the catalytic hydrogeoation of carbon oxides 
at an elevated temp The tnued aad esters wbicb are 
formed are recove ed and heated m a mut comprising the 
mued and esters, butyl ale and an inert org. advent 

Esters of metliaeiylic acid E Emmet Retd (to E. I 
du Pont de Nemours & Co ) US. 2,(08,012, Jan 14 
Phosgene or other carbonyl halide is caused to react with 
C|K| (surtahly to an uutially fomed quantity of ebtoro- 
isobutyryl chlonde contg AlCtj) to produce ff-chloro- 
isobutyryl chlonde and the latter is treated with an ale 
such as hie, Et or Pr ale , ethylene glycol, glycerol or an 
aromatic ale , cyclic ale or ether ate to form a ff<btoro- 
isobutyrate which u then debydrohalogenated to the ester 
of methacfyhc acid Various other condensation catalysts 
can be used instead of AlCh. 

Lactone esters Heme & Co A -G Brit 435,605, 
Sept 24, 1935 Condessatios products are obtained by 
causing esters of tnbalo fatty acids, substituted m the 
a-position, to react witb esters of levulmic acid in the 
presence of metals, e g , Zo Among examples, (1) Et 
tnbromovalerate is condensed with Et ievobnate (I) 
to give the v-Iactone of a-allyl-^-methyl-ff hydroxy 
adipic ester, and (2) the v-Uctone of a hexenyl-ff- 
methyI-3 hydroxyadipic ester is obtained from Et tri- 
bromocaprylate and I 

Esters of ethenfied glycolic acids Wolfgang Lubbert 
and Ernst L Muller (to Henkel & Cie G. m b H ) 
U. S. 2,027,991, Jan 14 Fsters having the general for- 
mula R'XCHjCOOR' m which X signifies O or S, R' 
represents a hydroxyethyl or phenyl or carboxymethyl 
radical, and R' represents an alkyl radical having at least 
6 C atoms, which possess some emulsifying properties and 
may be used m the perfume industry or as softening ogenfs 
are obtamed when hydroxy or mercapto fatty acids wtneb 
are alkylated, cycloalkylated or arylated at the O or S, 
or their denvs or substitution products, are cstenfied 
with aliphatic or hydroaromatic compds which contam 
at least one hydroxyl or mercapto group and at least 6 
C atoms; e g , dodecanol, octadecanol, bexadecaned, 
tetradecanol or ^eir imxts are esterified with pheooxy- 
acetyl chlonde, formmg esters of wax-like character. 
Numerous examples with details of procedure are givezi 

Tetrasnlfuric acid ester of Ienco-i,2,Z',l'-«ndira- 
qnmonazme Georg Rasch, Jos^ Haller and Fntz 


1 Helwert (to Durand & Huguenin A.-G ). U. S 2,022,218, 
Nov. 26 The leuco sulfuric acid ester of anthraquinone- 
ff-suUamic acid, or a salt of this ester, in a neutral or alk 
aq medium, w reacted upon with PhO» or a metal ferric 
cyanide, preferably an alkali metal or alk earth metal 
ferric cyanide (various examples and details of procedure 
hang given) 

Polynuclear organic compounds I.G Farbemndustrie 
j A -G Fnt.435,2'>l. Sept 9,1935 Umtaryorg compds 
* contg 4 or more nuclei are recovered from the destructive 
hydrogenation products of bituminous, resmous or ligneous 
materials other than mineral coal high-temp tar, and par- 
ticularly from the bigb-boiling fractions of these products 
The methods of recovery may be those ordinarily used m 
the recovery of polynuclear compds. from mineral coal 
high temp tar, c g , cooling, pptn , ciystn , selective 
stdutioa and distn , each of which may be fractional, 
) combinations of such methods may also be used, as well 
as cbem methods, e g , fusion vritb KOH, NaNHi or 
alkabmet^.orsulfonation Altanatively.usemaybemade 
of methods involving treatment of the destructive hydro- 
genation products by (1) dehydrogenation, (2) distn 
with the addn. of metals or condensing or polymerizing 
agents, (3) isomerization, (4) removal of asphalts, pitch- 
forming constituents and paraffin, or (5) combinations of 
such treatments Some of the processes may be applied 
4 also to the recovery of polynuclear compds contg 4 or 
more nuclei, with or without side chains, from the de- 
structive hydrogenation products of mineral coal high- 
temp tar and also to the recovery of polynuclear compds 
contg less than 4 nuclei, with or without side chains, from 
the destructive hydrogenation products of bituminous, 
resmous and ligneous materuls generally. Numerous 
specific methods are described in detail 26 examples are 
j given Fluoranthene, pyrene, chrysene, retese, picene, 
pbenaoth/ene, fiuorene, etc , are recovered. 

Stahilizmg halogen compounds Chemisebe Fabnk von 
Heyden A -C Dnt. 436.054, Oct 3, 1935 See Ff 
784,238 (C A 30, J0C‘) The org cempd is either 
dissolved or incorporated m the Cl substitution product, 
which must not be attacked by Cl at ordinary temp m 
the absence of catalysts and light 

Phenylated compounds Waliher Dilthey (to I G 
6 Farbemndustrie A -G ) Bnt. 435,708, Sept 26, 1935 
See Fr 770,790 (C 4.29.939*) „ 

Polnnemed vinyl compounds 1 O Farbemnd A -G 
Fr. 786,9W, Sept 14, 1935 Compds which at the most 
are liable to swell m aromatic hydrocarbons but do not 
dissolve are made by submitting a monomenc vinyl 
compd contg besides a vinyl group at least one C atom 
Dot ioaniag part of an aromatic nne, to a polymenzaticm 
in the presence of a compd of the formula XRY (X and 
' Y are radicals contg a vmyl group, R is a hydrocarbon 
radical of the C^i senes) Such compds. mclude di- 
vtnySienzcne, methyldmnylbenzene and vinylisopropenyl- 
benzene Examples are given of the prepn of compds 
insol m CtHf from vinyl acetate, methyl and butyl- 
acrybe ester and mdene. 

Thiazole compounds Earl B Beard and Wm L 
Rinteliuati (to E I du Pont de Nemours & Co ) U S. 
g 2.028,118, Jan 14 Thiazole denvs of the naphthalene 
and the anthraquinone senes may be prepd in relatively 
pure form and m high yields by the reaction of benzalamino 
compds of the naphthalene or anthraquinone senes ® 
in the presence ^ it least stoichiometncal amounts of 
Br, which is present m the reaction m combined form, 
added in the form of free Br or as S bromides The aniino- 
naphthalene or ammoanthraquinone compd. is first 
caused to react with benzaldehyde or other aromatic 
9 aldehyde such as those of the naphthalene or anthraquin- 
ooe senes to form the azomethme compds This reaction 
may be earned out m tnchlorobenzene or other tnest 
solvent, and the product so formed may be caused to react 
without isolation with S monobromide to give the cor- 
responding thiazcJe Thus the thiazole is obtained in a 
very pnre form, and may be readily isolated by filtering 
directly front the reaction mass ^veral examples with 
details of procedure are given 
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Addition compounds of biacetyl and glycerol. Vamllm- 1 thnmero.maleicanhydr^deandPhNOiyielt^roduct,; 


Fabrdc G. m. b. H. Ger. 619,623. Oct. 11. 1915 (Cl. 
12c?. 5 09). BiacctyJ and glycwol are allowed to react on 
each other for a long time to form compds. of cryst. form 
and readily decomposable into the constituents. The 
solid addn. products are removed by pressing, washing or 
by centrifuge An example is given The product is 
used in the margarine industry 

-••• -■ — ’^'f arbenind A -G 


31G-17",probabIy Bo-3-{2'-anthraquinonyl)benz3nthTone- 
Bs-l, 2 *dicarboxylic anhydride, (3) benzylideneanthrotie, 
fumanc acid and #>-nitrotoluene yield Bj-.3-phenylben2- 
anthrooe-3s*2-carboxylic acid I, m 279-30®, is prepd. 
from <i>-diclUoro- 2 -raethyl 2 nthraqumone and anthrone m 
ale sola, m the presence of piperidine 

Condensabon products of the oxazme senes Georg ICah- 
scher and Werner ZerwccL (to General Aniline Works). 


Sohd diazo composibons I G farbenind A -G scher and Werner Zerweek (to General Aniline Works). 
(Karl Schmtzspahn, inventor) Ger t;22,306, Xor 25. * U S 2,020.651, Nov J2. Oxazmonecompds.oflbegeaeTal 
1935 (Cl 8m 13) The acid diazomum sulfate obtain- formula 
able from m-mtroaniline is pptd from aq sola by cooling 
and (or) saltmg out, and is mixed directly, without mter- 
mediate drym?. ^th a mild alk substance, e g , soda, 
borax, or Ca(0H)i, in an amt sufficient to neutrahxe the 
compd and any free 11*50, adhering thereto Sohd 
diluents may be added Sp compns are described 

Solid morgamc acid diazomum salts from halo-4- y v 
aminodiphenyl e^ers Karl Schmtzpahn {to General 




Amhne Works) U S 2,027,006. Jan 7. Inorg acid 
diazomum salts of halo-1-ammodiphenyl ethers arc caused 
to sep. from their aq solns m solid form by adding an 
morg acid to the soln Various examples arc given of the 
production of products such as the sohd diazomum chlo- 
ride from 4-amino-2,2',5'-tnchlorodiphenyl ether and the 
sohd diazomum sulfate from 4-ammo-l'-chlorodiphenyl 
ether, etc Ct C A 30, 110® 

Diazo preparabons Soc. pour I'md chim 4 B41e. 
Bnt. 434,158, Aug 27,1935 Diazo prepns are made by 
sailing out from aq soln. mineral acid salts of diazo 
compds of the formula 4-acyl — NH-5-X*2-YC4HiN NOII 
m which X and Y are halo, alkyl or alkoty and the acyl 
residue contains an aromatic nucleus In examples, the 
diazo hydrochfondes of the following amines are prepd 
4-pheaoTyacetyl' and -(I'-methylphenoxyacetyDammo- 
and 4-(l'*, 2'- or 3'<Uoropbenoz7acetyl)3mmo-2,5> 
dimethoxy* or -dietbcuyamlioe, 1 •ammo<2*ffletbo3y*5- 
methyl*, l-ammo*2,6-dunethozy- or -diethoxy*, l*amiao* 
2*methoxy*5-chloro* and l*amisO'2-chIoro-3-methosy*4- 


.j which both nuclei may be linked with a benzo nucleus, 
both nuclei may contain halogen atoms, which products 
ate intensely colored, are obtamed by the condensation of 
«-aouno phenols of the benzene or naphthalene series eontg 
a mlro group, with qiunones and halogenated qumones of 
the benzene or naphthalene series 1,4-Quinones, which 
may be substituted by halogen m the 2-and5-posiC(ons, 
may be caused to react with either one or two mol pro- 
portions of mtro-o-aminophenols Numerous examples 
I are given and mtro oxazmes thus obtainable in a very good 
yield arc intensely colored compds which may be used as 
pigment dyes, in part they are intermediates for the pro- 
duction of further conversion products, particularly of 
sulfur dyes They can be transformed by usual methods 
into the comspondmg ammo compds and their A'-alkyl, 
-aryl, -aralkyl and -acyl denvs Their corresponding 
diazo com^s are capable o[ the well-known reactions of 
, this type. ;o that the fundamental unsubstituted oxazm- 
* ones and otherwise substituted denvs are obtamable 
Aromabe hydroxy denvatiTes. I. G. Farbenind. A.*G. 
Fr 788,^1, Oct. 7, 1935 Aromatic hydrocarbons and 
their derive free from 0, e. g., CiHi, PbCl and toluene. 


benzoylammobenzene, the diazo sulfate of l-amino-2* are converted to OH dezivs by beating them with 0 o. 
methosy*5<liloro-4*beczaylamuiobeazese is also prepd. gases cootg. O, in the absence of oxidation cata[}Sts, to a 
Cf. C. A. 29, 4024’. temp higher than the upper explosion limit of the hiixt. 

Halogenated products of phenyl pheaylphenyl ether used. e. g , 650750* 

Wesley C. Stoesser (to Dow Chemical Co.}. U. n 2.02S,* 6 Mono*A^-alkaao] derivabres of aromatic dlarmaea azd 
OSl, Jan. 14. ItTien a phenyl pbenylphenyl ether, or a polyamiaes Cnch Lehmann (to General Aniline Works), 
mat. of isomene phenyl pbenylphenyl ethers, is chlorin- U S 2,022,245, Nov 20. Moso-N-alkanol denvs. of 


ated or brominated, products aie obtained which, accord- 
ing to their mcreasmg halogen content, vary in pbys 
characteristics at room temp from cryst materials 
through the stage of viscous Lquids to ^at of solid, 
go a ezy s c. resins Eien though only a smgte pbeoyt 
pbenylphenyl ether be halogenated, the product usually 


aromatic di- or polyammes are made by condensation of 
equimot proportions of the amine and a halo al^nol such 
as a-monocblcTohydrm or d*monochjorohydxui in the 
presence of a suitable solvent such as AleOIl and an acid- 
binding agent such as KOH Details are given of the 
production of )7-(5,7*dihydrozypropyl)-^ phenyleaedi- 


eonsists of an intimate mixt of isomene and other closely ^ amine. A’. ( 5 , 7 - dihydroxypropyl) - chloro - w - phenyl 


related compds Although individual compds can 
some instances be sepd from such mixts , the mixts 
themselves are useful com. products All of such mixts 
are practically coninflammable, are substantially stable 
against decompn. at high temps , g , 300-350*, possess 
high dielec. consts. as compared with oil, have low elec 
power factors comparable with those of commcmly used 


cnediamme, A*tf-hydroxyethyf-»i-toryIenediainine and 
A'-(5,7-dihydroxypropyl)-l,2,4-triammobeazene and, as 
being new compds , claim is made to all compds of the 
general formula X-m-HjNX.H,NHCH,CII(OH)CH,OH, 
where X means H, halogen, alkyl, 0-alkyl, NHi. NO:, 
of basic character, easily sol in water and ales , difficultly 
I ether and insol in ahphatic hydrocarbons, and 


condenser oils, and are capable oP withstanding eicep- g fcvming salts with acids which are easily sol la Water 
high elec pmentialswilbout breakdown. l^eliqfUid These compds may be used as d^e tnlermedtates, etc. 


products are suited to use as heal iterate and transfer 
agents. The resinous products can be used in plastics, 
tarnishes, etc., e. g , when the final products are to be 
employed for elec, insulation purposes, e g , as varnish 
films cner elec, wires. Numerous examples with details 
of procedure are given 

Reachos products of substituted methyleneanthrones 


®194146, ^Pt* 26, 1935 (Cl. 12a. 10). 9 oxide into 1 of the NHi groups of a diaminoarsenobenzece 


Arsenobenzene denvatives I G Farbenind. A.-G 
fi 787,025, Sept 16, 1935 Monosulfoxylates of arjeno- 
benzenes of the formula ZOiSHiCN(R’R)AsR‘NXV (R 
and R* are benzene rings, R’ is alkyl which may contain 
at least 1 OH group, X and Y are alkyl which contain 
at least I OH group and Z is an alkali metal) by introduc- 
ing 2 hydroxyalkyl groups by transformation with alkyler 


Meth>leneanthrone denvs. substituted in the CHt group 
are heated with compds. eontg reactive double bonds m 
the presence of a mild oxidizing agent. Beozanthrone 
denvs , useful as tnUrmedtales for dyes, are obt^ed 
Examples are giien in which ( 1 ) benzylideneanthrone, 
maleic anhydnde and PhNOj yield a product, m 208", 
probably Bs-3-phenylbenzaEthrone-Bs-l,2 ^carboxylic 
anhydnde, (2) 2'-antliraqumonyl-m«o-metb>leDeaii- 


which may also contam other substituents in the C<H« 
imgs.andahydroxyalkyl or alkyl group and the formalde- 
hydesulfoxylate radical into the other NIIi group. They 
may also be obtamed by transformmg aminobenzeue- 
arsonic acids to arsenobenzenes and intr^ucmg the other 
radicals at any stage of the process Examples are given 
of the prepn. of the sulfoxylales of 3-hyffi-oxy-4r[ijis- 
(dibydroiypropyDaijjino] -3' - methyUmino-, 3 - (bis- 
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(dihydrox5T*^r>DaniiDo] - -I * hrdroiy • 3* - dibydrexy- 1 
rrorr^amino-, 3 • bydroiy - 4 - ibisthjdrcnqelliyl)- 
Btmro] - 3' - tneihylammo- and 3 • I {dihi drciyitt^'jl)- 
(hj-droxTflhjl)ammo] •4*bydroxj - 3' - m«Iiylainu«>-4- 
hjdroxs’arscnobcncnf and al^o the prcpn of S-hydroiy- 
4-lbi'(dihydroijT^r>l)fl™>nt'I^cnzfno*, 3 hydioiy-^- 
|bi«(hvdrQiTrltjl)aminolbm7ene* and 3-l(dibydroiy- 
p^^T'^l)Ch^dro\Tcth3l)amlno] - 4 - hj droijbenitne- 
ar«onicacid Cf C .4 29.<C4:* 

KaphthaJenedenratTes 1 C Farbenind A -G (Karl® 
Kbbcile and Kuno Maurach, invcntws) Git. 

^.o^ 25, 1^35 (Cl 12g 7) n-Amino carboTrlic ands of 
naphtbaltne (1) areprfpd by heatini; b mtromcthyldcnvs 
of 1 wiih aftaJi hydroiidcs or equivalent reacents. e i:.» 
alVali aleoholatfs Thu^, l-mtro-2 tnetbyl*!, boded for 
12hrs tnihaq KOH, jndds l-anuno-I-S-carboxylic acid, 
m lOS d* Other tianiples are pten, the products ob- 
tained including 3-, 0- and 7-nifthyl-l-atmno 1-2- j 
carboijbc acids 

4-ArniTiodiphcDylaTnme denntjTes .Arthur Zit«iehcr 
and AVilhelm Seidcnfadcn (to General Aniline Wocbsl 
U S 2.02S.373. Jan 21 See Gcr 502^1>1 (C. A. 2S, 
3419’) 

Pyratolone denvatiTes. 1 G Farbenind A -G (Her- 
bert Kracher and Richard Schtmd, inventors). Cer. 
022,113, Ko\ IP, 1935 (Q 12^ S 01) 1,3-Diarjl-A- 
pjrajrJiiurs, rrmtg at Ins'! onp COCJJ nr 5C»H iTOUp w * 
at least one of the aryl radicals, are prepd by forming 
hydraaones from enrre'rondincly substituted nroyl aecuc 
esters and aryl hj^drazines, and subjceting the hydraiones 
to nng closure with elumnation of an ale The hydrarone 
formation is effected u an aq , preferably acid, medium. 
The nng closure i« effected tn an aq . preteimWy all . 
medium, and may be effected without intermediate isida- 
tion of the hydraeone In ttTuoal esitrples, (1) Ph- » 
COCHiCOOEt (I) and 2 sulfo-tl, where n » PbNHNH,, * 
yield l-fS'-sulfophenyll-S-pherDl-S-pyraiolooe, (2) 4- 
carboxyl and 11 yield l-rhen3l-3-(4'-cart>oxyphcn)l)- 
i-pyraeolone PjTacolones have l>eea prepd also from 
the following components (e) I and S-sulfo n, 4-sulfo-II. 
2<hloro-4-sulfo-II, r-chlofo-d-suI/o-H, 5,4^ichloro-d- 
sulfo-ll, 2-hydrosy-3-carbcixy*S-sulfivn, 2-meihyl-4- 
sulfo-U, 4<8iboxv-U, 3-meihyi-4-chloro-6-suMo n, 
2,5^idiloro^-sulfo H, 4'-hydTOjry'3'<nrboir-4 «uUo* 6 
l.l'-diphenyl «nlfone-2-hydrarine, l-eoUo-2 naphthyl- 
hydrazine, 4-nitro-2 sulfo*n, 2-nitro^-suiro-n. 2,5- 
disulfo-n, and 2-meih)l-4,5-disulfo D, (h) 4-catboTy-l 
and 2-chloro*A-sulfo n, 4-sulfo-Il, 2-s^o-tI, S<arboxy- 
n, 2-hydroxy-3<nrbox>-S-sul{o-n, 4 mtro-II, and 
l-sulfo-2-n3phthyIhydraiinc, (c)4-cbloro lands sulfo-II, 
{d) 3-mtro-Iand2-su!fo-n; (e) 4-methsl I andC-chloro-S- 
sulfoll, (/) 4-methoxy-i and S-carboxj-S hydroij-fi- 
sulfo-Il, (?) 2 4-diehltiro-l and 4-sulfo-n, (1) 4-plienyl-I ' 
and 3-sulfo-n, (t) 3<hloro-I and 4-nitro-2-suUo 11, 
(j) 4 nitro I and 2 nitro-4-stiiro 11; (it) a-naphthoylacetic 
ester and l-suUo-2 naphthyUiydrarine, (f) ^ naphthoyl- 
acctic c'ter and 3,4-dichlnro-Ci-sulfo-II 

A’ Substituted ammo phenols hides A Dahlm (to 
E I du Pont de Nemours & Co ). US 2,t)27,*'02, 
Jan 14 In producing compds such as A’-bcnial-p- 
ammophenol, a mtrophenol such as p-nitrophenol is sub- ^ 
jected to redunion, as by catalytic hj'dropenatKej, tolorm 
the corresponding ammophenol in the presence of an inert 
solvent such as water, and the resulting sola is caused to 
react with an aldehjde such as Bill Numerous details 
and eiamples of similar reactions are given 

Separating mixtures of pentanones N V. de Bataaf- 
sche Petroleum Maatschappij Ger 622,122, Nov. 21, 
1935 (Cl 12o 10) This cnrre'pnnds to Bnt. 417,101 
{C. A 29, 1100’), but gives addnl examples v 

Carbaioles I G Farbrnindustne A -G Bnt 4S6,- 
110, Oct 4,1935 Compds contg a carbazole radical are 
prepd by heating in the absence of H a mixt of a hydro- 
genated eompd contg a carbaiole radical and, as sub- 
stances absorbing H, a pbennl, aldehyde, C rude fw un- 
said aliphatic eompd , with the addn of a hydrog en a tion 
catalyst The hydrogenated carbatole denvs are eom- 
pletdy dehydrogenated m the heterocyebe nng system 


Among examples, letrahydroearharole and HiOll air 
heated in an autocla\-e at 200-230* ta presence tif a hi- 
blcadiinc earth catalyst. 

ThiazDles substituted by primary alkylimino groups 
Treat B. Johnson (to Wlnthrop Chemical Co ) US 
2,020,650, Not 12 Thiatcile coropds of the general fv 
mnla CX S CR* N ]„ where R stand* for an 

aliphatic radical which may be substituted bv a Ph 
radicn], and where X represents either II or allil, or 
benzyl, and where R‘ stands for phenyl, benrjl, lower- 
allyl-^bstituird phenyl, hjdroxyphcnjl, lower-allnre 
pihcnyl, alkyl, liiwrr-hvdroiy-alkyl or lower-allocy- 
alkyl, n stands fir one of the nos 1 and 2, and R‘ 'tands 
for an alkyl group which contains an NHi group, said 
compids generally being well cryslalhied in the form of 
their hydrochleric acid salts, are claused as a new class 
cif compids and details of p-roccdure are given for the jiro- 
dnctKm of 2^ihensl-4'lhiiTolefthTlainine (11 Cl salt, m 
91-2“), ^,^'-bis(2 pheny!-4-thiaTyllisoTTOrylaituoe (HQ 
salt, in 233-9*), 2-^hydroiypheiiyl-4-thmolctthTl 
amme, and 2 (3,4^iTneihoxypbeiiyl)-4-lhiazolftlhyl- 
amuie 01C] salt, tn 225-7") 

Bcnnsothiazoloncs, etc Norbert Sieicer and Fnti 
Schulte (to General .Kmlrae 3\otVs), V S 2.<120,622, 
Nov. 12. A pTcxiess few jiroducing bcnnsothiazolones 

corre sp onding to the general (onrtila R C02CH S, 
where R stands for a phenylene radical eub'iituifd by 
halogen, alkyl or an alkoiv grcnip, comprise* actmg on 
rubwtuied phcnvl evanostUfonyl chlorides of the gcocnil 
formula R(CN)5C>-0. where R ha* the aforesaid wgmfi 
catinn, to a nonoxidiiing acid medium at temps below 
about 60* with an amt of a metal reducing acent cor- 
resiwindmg to about four reactive H atoms, care being 
laieo that the reaction is cmimucd ooly to a pnmt at 
which a lest just laOs to show the kaown mercipian re- 
action Ilciails are pvea ©1 the production cf 4-incthjl-6- 
ehlcw(v.3-benrtsoihiazolone, m 220*. and fl-ethniy-S- 
bcnrjsoihiazfOceie, m 22S*, and a general dc*eTipii>'o i* 
pveo of the masuf of a S-naphthisothmnlone, in about 

^V®t-U9net 1. G Farbenind A -G (Ench Rischcr, 
EmD Mahler and Aupi'l Modersohn, latcntors) Oer. 
622,494. Nov 29. 1935(0 I2e 23(13). Mono- or poly- 
lutro pcdysulfoaes are prepd by the action of aromatic, 
bydroarconauc or aliphatic sulfinie ands nr thtar ssJts on 
aromatK halonitro or halopolrmtro sulfones nr on arnmatic 
zutro rulfones contg a halogenated side chain Mono- 
or p>oly-anaioo sulfones are obtainable by reducing the 
prodocts Thus, 4<hloro-3-nitn>-I (1 is ITiSOsITi), 
boiled in ale. with MeC»H,SOiNa, pdds S-nitro-4-/“ 
tolucnesulfonyl I, m. 193*, from which S-ainmo-4-p- 

loIneDesulfonyl-I.m 195*, is obtainable by reduction v^lh 
Fe and HO Examples are pven also of the prepn of 
S-nitro-4-benrenesulfooyl-l, m. 162-3", 3-nitro-4-p- 
znethoxybeajzmesulfonvl 1, tn 19925*, and the correspond- 
mg amine, m 19tV-90*, S-iittro-4 meihanesulfonyl-1, m. 
210-11*, and the corresponding amine, m 140-50*, 
3-nitro-4-cyclohexancsulfonvl-I, in. IfO*. S,3'-d!mtrO' 
•i,4'-bis(p-toluenesulfonvl)-I, m. 310-11*, 3,3'-dmitro- 
4.4'-bi5(besiiene*ulfonjl)-I. m 311-13*, 3,3'-dinim>- 
4,4'-bis(methanesnlfcinyl)-I, m above 327*. S-mtro-O- 
broienesailfonyl 1, m 2119-9*. S^iitro-e-methanesulfonrl- 
I, In 211-2*, and the correspcmding amine, m 222 , 
3-rattt>-4 (p-hydroxy-irKarboiybenienesulfcmvl) I, i”- 
270-75*, 3-n:tro-3'-sulfo-4-bciirenesnlfcinTi 1, l-mtro-2.5- 
bis(niethylsulfcinyl)beniene, m 209-Kl*, and the cor- 
respKindmc amine, m. 160*. and 2,4-(NCh)iCtHiSO-jCHi- 
SO,Cai.CHi(-fi),Tn 1S4-5*. 

Alkyl thlonoes and bronddes. Edward H. Strange and 
Thcmias Rane Bnt 435,958, Oct. 1, 1955; Fr. 787.- 
340, Sept. 20, 1935 Halogen aads are caused to react 
anth olefins in presence of an adsorbent "hydrous metal 
oxide gel." i e , a partially nr nearly dehydrated mass 
obtained from a hvdrogel or gelatinous ppt 

Reaebon of alkali metals with aromabc hydroearhens 
Norman D. Scott (to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co ). 



1936 
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U. S. 2,027,000, Jan. 7. Reacuons such as those of Na 1 
with biphenyl, phenanthrene, naphthalene and anthracene 
are eflected m a reaction medium contg. an ether such as 
dnnethyl ether, methyl ethyl ether, methyl propyl ether, 
methyl iso-Pr ether, methylal, glycol dimethyl ether, 
glycol formal, dioxane, glycerol tnmethjl ether, dimethyl* 
enepentaerythntol or glycerol formal methyl ether By 
adding COj to the reaction product, carboiybc acids, such 
as flihydrophenanthrenedicarbosyhc acid, are obtained _ 
Cf. C. A 30, 734‘ 

Organic disulfides Luther B Turner (to Standard 
Oil Development Co ) US 2,02S,303, Jan 21 Mer- 
captans, vaponrable without decompn., are subjected tn 
the vapor phase to a limited oiidation (suitably with air 
and activated charcoal at 225*) and a reaction product 
contg corresponding disulfides is withdrawn. 

riileiuTn formate Chem Fab Kalk G. m b K. and 
Hermann Oehme. Ger 622,149, Nov 21. 1935 (a 12a 3 
11). A suspension of Ca(OH)im a satd soln of(HCOO)j- 
Ca IS treated with CO at a raised temp and pressure, e g , 
160-200* and 5-25 atm 

Aad calaum atrate Alexander H. Bennett fj S 
2,027,204, Jan 7, Bnt 435,556, Sept 24. 1935. Suc- 
cessii e portions of lime or CaCOt are added to a sola of 
ctinc aad and pptn of aoid citrate rs eSected after eaedt 
addn., a total addn bemg made of about the amt. of 
lime or CaCOi which would be required for complete neu- * 
trahzation of the acid in the soln 

Basic titanic oxalate Sydney F U’ Cnmdal) (to 
Petw Spence &. ^ns. Ltd ) US 2,027,812, Jan 14 
An inorg acid soln of Ti contg about 0 6 mols of acid, 
expressed as SOi. for each mol of TiOi is treated with 
approx. 0— mols. of oxahe acid for each mol of T»Oj 
and the soln isdild toppt baste titanic oxalate (the soln. 
being mamtamed at a temp, below 50*) . 

Terttary sitnles I G. Faxbentod A *0 Ger 622.* 
357, Non 26. 1933 (Cl l2o U) Addn to 616.S76 
tC. A 30,111*) The Na compds of secoedarr mtnJes, 
used as intermediates m the process of Ger 616,876, are 
made by treating the nitnles with a Na*«l^t compd which 
has been prepd by treating an alkyl bahde with Ka m the 
presence of an mert solvent. The Na-alkyl compd. seed 
sot be isolated. 

Eydngesated heteroeyclic aods. E I. du Pont de « 
Nemours & Co Bnt 435,461, Sept 23. 1935 Alkali 
salts of mononuclear heterocyclic carboxylic adds are 
hydrogenatedby treatment with H,e. % .at 100-230*, and 
preferably under pressure, in presence of a Ni caralj^ m 
which prefuably at least part of the Ni is free The free 
hydrogenated acid is obtained from its salt by trcatmg 
with a rrmeral acid In examples, (1) aq PyroimicK 
acid is neutraliied with NaOH and hydrogenated at HO- 
120* and 2000 Ib, pressure with s Ni-liesefguhr cataJyst, ^ 
and (2) aq Na tucotisate is hydrogenated at 190* and 
120-170 atm. with the same catalyst 

Axmso adds Gesellschaft fOr Kohlentechnik Bnt 
435,539, Sept SO, 1935. The sepn of ammo acids Bout 
their milts, with (NHi)jSO, is effected by (f) aig an 
aq. mother lye contg. them with NHj, sepg. the pptd. 
(NHOiSOi and removing the free NHj, adding a tni*t of 
ammo acid and (NHiljSOi to the filtrate, sepg the pptd g 

ammo acid and returning the mother lye to the process or 
(2) uttroduemg into-a mother lye contg (NH«),SO, and 
ammo acid a soln. of the bisulfates of ammo acid and NH*. 
«uch as ts obtamed in the hydrolysis of an ammo nitnle' 
then satg wth NH,. removmg pptd (NHJ,SO„ distg’ 
oS free NH, and the added HjO, sepg the pptd ammo 
aad and returning the mother lye to the process Ex- 
amples are given. 

Aaylie and Rowland HiD (to Imperial Chemical 9 
Industries Ltd ). U.S 2,026,594, Jan. 7. Anaxt oontg 
an antioxidant, such as Cu or pyiogallol, and ethylene 
cyanohydrin is treated with H,SO, while stormg and cool- 
ing and wat er IS added to the resulting mist, and rt is heated 
tmta reactioa is initiated ; the input of heat is stopped until 
the Vigorous eN*olation of exothermic heal subsided 
and the reaction mixt. is subsequently heated until the 
roaction is substantially complete. 


Glycolic add. Ernest F. Grether and Russell B. 
Du Vail (to Dow Chemical Co ). U. S. 2,023,064, Jan. 
14. Chloroaeetic acid is hydrolyzed by heating it svith an 
aq. soln contg approx twice its chem. equiv. of an alkah 
metal ba«e such as NajCO, and the bydroly'is raixt. is 
treated at a temp, above 70® (suitably about the b. p.) 
with a water-sol. Ca salt such as CaCI, m an amt. not 
greater than the chem equiv. of the chloroaeetic acid 
hydfofyrcd, and the Ca glycolate formed is crystd from 
the mixt. while maintaining it at a temp, above 70° $0 
that crystals are obtamed in anhyd form 

2-Reto-f-gulomc arid F Ho5mann-La Roche & Co 
A -G Bnt 435,971, Oct. 2, 1935 Addn to 427,256 
(C A 29,5SC3'). Tbisisprepd bya modification of the 
process of 427 ,2£® by usmg ahcyclic ketones m the same 
manner as the ketones in general in 427,256. In an ex- 
ample, f -sorbose is treated withcyxlohexanone and H,SO, to 
prepuce dicyxlohexanone-f-sorbose which is oxidized with 
RMnOi m alfc soln to form K dicvcIoheianone-2-kefo- 
f-gulonate which is treated with HjSO, to liberate the acid 
and finally decomps by boiling with HiO to yield 2-keto-f- 
gutonicacid Cf C A 30,111' 

Quininic arid. C. F Bo^nnger & Soehne G m b H 
(Tkilhelm Dirscherl and Heinnch Thron, mientors). 
Ger Oct 7, J£«5fCJ J2/» 1 JO). Qtiauuc acid 

(6-fnethoxyqmnolme-4-carboxylic acid), is prepd by 
omdmng the noncryst residues of emebona bark extn , 
i e , the residues after extg the quinine, cmchomdme, 
cifichonine and quuudme, with HjCrOi and Mn compds 
in aad soln. Thus, the residue contg qumoidme ts boiled 
with HtSOt or AcOH and RihlnjOi to give the above 

Sulfonic adds. Henkel ft Cie G m b. H Fr. 7SS,- 
606, Oct. 14, 1935 Aliphatic and cycloaliphatic sulfonic 
aads of high mol wi axe prepd by oxidizing in aq sola, 
the corresponding esters of ihiosulfunc acid or their salts 
Thus, dodecanesulfonic aad is prepd by oxidmsg the Ka 
salt of the ester of dodecylthiosuUunc acid 

Aliphatic arid anhydrides Carl J Mahs and Webster 
C. Fisba (to Eastman Rodak Co). U, 5. 2,026|9S5, 
Jao 7. In a process such as the preducuon of butyne or 
stearw anbydnde from butyric or steanc aad, the aad in 
adfluxt. with ActO vapor is passed in contact with Mg- 
(ClOt)i m countercurrent through a fractionatingcofuntn. 
App ts described 

Chlorinatitig pbthalic anhydride. Michael N. Dvonii- 
koff (to Monsanto Chemical Co ). U.S. 2,023,383. Jan 
21. On mtroduced into molt en phthalic anhydride contg 
an Fe raft of a nonoxidiziitg, strong taorg. aad such as 
FeCL or Fe,(SO«)i as a cblonnating catalyst. 

Treating methane to produce more easily liquefiable 
hydrocarbon gases. Henry Ranecke U. S 2,028,014, 
Jan. 14 CH4 is passed, under sub-atm pressure, through 
a Traction tube ia which a silent elec tli<xfiarge is inam- 
tained, the flow of gas bring such that the contact of the 
roofs of the gas and the dec. field is less than 0 03 «ec 
The product contains CtHi, etc. 

Acetone Deutsche Gold- und Silber-Scheidean'talt 
Noim Roessler (Hans Walter, mventor) Ger. (K2,493, 
Nov f», 1935 (a. 12o. 10). EtOH or AcH is led with 
steam at 356-500* over a contact mass contg. porous C 
and a catalyst, e. g , ZnO, CdO, MnO or Fe-Oi Compds 
derivable ^m EtOH or .AcH, «. g , AcOEt. Et»0, Me- 
CH(O.Ac),, MeCOOCH CH, or EtOCH CH,. may be 
treated in the same way 

Dichloroethylene Compagnie dc prodmts chimiques 
et Hectromtlallurgiques Alais, Froges et Camargue Bnt 
436,133, Oct. 4, 1935 See Fr. 756,503 ( C A . 30, 737'). 

Methylamines I G Farbenind A -G. (Eduard 
Lmckh, mventor). Ger 619,764, Oct. 5. 1935 (Cl 
12q, 5). In prepg. methylainines by heating MeOH and 
NH» or NH« salts or urea tn a clo«ed vessel, the rtartion 
is carried out in the presence of oxide, chloride or sulfate 
of Cu or Fe. Acids or alkali salts may also be present if 
desired. In an example, a suspension of CuO in MeOH 
is treated with KH| till satd at —10* and heated for 3 
hrs m a closed vessel to 370® and 16S atm. Theproducts 
are 12 SJ?. roonometbylamine, 1.7% di- and tri-methvl- 
amine and 85 4% NH|. Other examples are given 
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Ethylenediamine Frederick C Bersworth (to Fraat 
Koltek) U S 2,028,041, Jan 14 Confined Jiqnid 
NHi IS heated sufficiently to vaporize it and to generate 
superatm pressure, and ethylene dichlonde is injected 
into the hot, compressed NH| vapor, forming ethylene- 
diamine*HCl 

2 Chloro-1,3 butadiene Granville A Bertuns (to 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp ) U. S 2,027,5%, 
Jan 14 Vmyi acetylene is treated with aq IICI in the 
presence of a CujClj catalyst and of a water-immiscible 
inert solvent such as toluene in which the product is dis- 
solved 

Chloroethyl chloroethoxyethyl ether. Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Corp Fr 7^,281, Oct. 7, 1935. See 
U S 2,017,811 (C A 29, 8320') 

Cresol and ditolylamine Wm J Hale (to Dow 
Chemical Co ) US 2,028,065, Jan 14 Chlorottduene 
is heated under superatm pressure to above 260* but be- 
low the temp at which the reaction products would de- 
compose (suitably at about 300”) with at least 0 3 its 
chem equiv of NHi, at least 0.2 its chem eqciv. of a 
cuprous compd such as CU]0 and at least its cbein eqniv. 
of a base such as Ca(OH}i and with an amt of water at 
least twice the wt of such base Other aryl chlorides such 
as PhCl may be similarly decompd to form a phenol and 
a monoaryl atnme 

Pyrocatechualdehyde Manon S Carpenter and 
Eric C Kimz (to Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc ) US 
2,027,148, Jan 7 Heliotropm is treated with anhyd 
AlCli in the presence of an aliphatic chlorinated hydro- 
carbon solvent such as ethylene dichloride followed by 
treatment with an aromatic hydrocarbon such as toluene 
and with use of sufficient heliotropm to prevent reaction 
between the solvent and the aromatic hydrocarbon 

1,2 Diaminobenzene Soc pour I’md chim i Bile 
Fr 788,348, Oct 8, 1935 This is made by treating 
1,2-dichloro- or l-amino 2-chIOTo benzene with an aq 
soln of NHii at about 160*, in the presence of Cu, so (bat 
at the end of the reaction the pressure of the NHi-water 
system is at least about 80 atm at ISO* The Cu is re- 
moved after the reaction as sulfide 

Moaomethyl p ammophenol Harold von Bremer and 
Albert C Ruggles Bnt 435,721, Sept 26, 1935 NH.Me 
IS caused to react at elevated temp and pressure, on hydro- 
quinone in an unsatd aq soln The sulfate is obtained 
by adding HjSO, to the reaction milt and sepg the prod- 
uct 

Cumylphenol Edgar C Britton and Lawrence F. 


Martin (to Dow Chemical Co) V. S 2,028,043, Jan 

14 This compd , bi about 182°, m about 73-5°, is 
made by causing phenol to react with cumyl chloride m 
the presence of AlCli 

Naphthalene La Soci^ti industnelle dcs carburants et 
solvants Bnt. 435,717, Sept. 26, 1935 Grade CnJIt 

15 purified with a veiw to subsequent hydrogenation by 
vaporizing and conveymg through 2 purifying chambers 
in series, of which (he 1st contains Fe, Cu, Ni, Co or <>, 
dispo^ so as to afford an extensive contact surface, and 
the 2nd contains a mixt of porous C and Ca, Fe, Cu, Ni, 
Co or Cr, advantageously obtamed by calcmmg the 
compds resultmg from the action of CsHt on these metals, 
or of C and the oxides of the said metals, the puiifiers 
bang maintained at 250-400°. 

d-Anunopyndme Chemische Fabnlc von Heyden A -G 
(Arthur Bins and Otto v. Schiclch, mventors) Ger 
622,345, Nov. 26. 1935 (Cl 12i>. 1 01). When halo 3- 
nitrapyndines are treated with H m the presence of a 
hydr^enation catalyst S^minopyridise is formed The 
reaction may be effected at atm, temp and pressure 
1-Phenyl-J-methyl-S-pyrizolone and related com 
pounds Carbide Sc Carbon Chemicals Corp. Fr 788, 
282, Oct. 7. 1035 See U S. 2,017,815 (C. A. 29, 8003’) 
E^cetylmorphine Hermann Fischer (Anton Baselgia, 
inventor) Ger 622,231, Nov 23, 1035 (Cl 12p 14) 
Morphineisacetylated by reaction with Icetene Preferably, 
asuspensionof morphme in a solvent for diaeetylmorphme, 
eg, EtiO, IS treated with a stream of gaseous ketene 
PolymenziDg monosaccharides such as dextrose and 
xylose Eduard Farber (to N. V Internationale Suikeren 
Alcohol Compagnic (International Sugar and Alcohol 
Co ‘Tsaco*')) U S 2,027,904, Jan 14 A monose is 
melted with matenaUy less than 0 1% (suitably about 
0 01-0 02%) Its wt of free strong laorg acid such as 
HtSOt and is heated to remove water, at temps of 120- 
180* below temps which cause material decompn 
Objects made from polystyrene. Siemens & Halske 
A -G Tr. 788,345, Oct. 6, 1935 The surface of the 
object IS rendered mat for making marks thereon or for 
coloring by treatment with acetone for a short time 
Unsaturated aliphatic aldehydes Max HoSer. Swiss 
173,737,Apr 1, 1935 (Cl 36o) HiO is split off from satd 
aldehydes of the formula RCHsCHO, secondary org 
bases or tbeir salts being used as catalysts. Preferably 
acetates of secondary bases are used In an example, 
ElClIO IS treated with piperidine acetate to give an 86% 
yield of methylpentenal. Other examples are given 
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Acid autockvmg of blood albumm at 220*. V. S 
Sadikov and E V Lindkvist-Ruisakova Ctrnipt rend 
acad set U R S S [a S ], 3,271-2(1935), cf C A 29. 
.■>470' — On autoclaving 6 kg of blood albumm with 4 % 
HiSOi for 10 min at 220® the whole protein passed mto 
soln and, on cooling, 54 g of a solid amorphous mass 
contg cryst cyclopeptides and amorphous substances of 
the cyclopeptide type sepd out spontaneously This 
fraction was washed with EtiO and after 20 recryslns from 
hot EtOH yielded 3-4 g of a cyclopeptide (I), CnIItr 
NiOi, m 276-^“, It contains no o-NHj groups Closer 
investigation showed that 1 is free from tyrosine, trypto- 
phan, arginine, histidine, lysme, aspartic and glutamic 
acids, cystine and methionine. The hydrolyzate from the 
treatment of 0 6 g of I with 25% HCl for 38 hrs wasfceed 
from HCl and was pptd by AgiO The Ag was removed 
and the free ammo acids were converted into Cu salts 
which were sepd mto sol and wsol fractions (leucine 
salt) Investigation of the sol fraction showed the pres- 
ence of an isovahne and I is evidently an inactive cyclo- 
leucylisovalme with the structure 


Me, CH=C(On) Nil 

HN-C{OH)-i CHjCHMe, 

The same compd occurs m the ale autoclavolyzate of 
blood albumin C R Addmall 

Tb« digestive enzymes of some cephalopoda C 
9 Rotntjo Arch nerrtand sool 1, 373-431(1935), cf 
C. A 29, 4782’ — The enzymes contained m glycerol exts 
of thenuddledigestive tract (liver and pancreas) and of the 
sahvary glands of Septa officinalis (1), Loltgo vulgarts (2) 
and Redone ctrrhoso (3) were studied The salivary 
gland exts contained no digestive enzymes The reaction 
of the gastric juice of (1) changes from slightly acid to 

neutral The exts of the middle digestive tract and gastric 

juice contam bpase The liver lipase has a pa optimum of 
9 6 02, the pancreas bpase, 6 35 The liver ext digests 
native albumin, peptone, chloroacetyl-f tyrosine, leucyl- 
diglycme and glycylglyeuie. The crude ext. is not acti- 
vate with H,S, glutathione or enterokinase The pa 
optmram is 6 1 for casern, 6 6 for gelatin, 6 1 for peptone, 
5 S for cbloroacetyl f-tyrosme, 8 3 for leucyldiglycme and 
8 2 for gljrylglycme The crude ext, of the pancreas 
does not split casan, peptone or chloroaeetyl /-tyrosine, 
but It does spbt leucyldiglycme and glycylglycine Aftw 
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an ext. fron» the cecum 1 ha* l)een /ountJ only in hlacklw-rrle* 1 /iit 


activation with enterokinase ... 

walls, the ext. can attack casein, peptone and chloro- 
acetyJ-/'tyj-r>sine The p,, opiimiim is 7.7 for ImcyldiBly- 
ciiie and 7.K for Rlycylklyclne In gastric iuice, the ^ii 
opiimiim is (5 K for c.is<in, r« fi for Kthtin and fi.2 for pep- 
(oiic. The Pri ofititnurti of the peptnJascj js on the alk 
sale Liver ext. and Kastiic juicc contain rennm, pan- 
creas docs not (!) and (2) cotiiain amyUse. (3) con- 
tains amyhse, maliasc and sucrose Liver ext has more 

action on starch , pancreas ixt , mori action on ylycitstn 
The p,i nptinmm is 0 7 to 7 0 for the breakdown of starch 
by gastric juice, liver and pancreas exts ,7 10 for glycogen 
breakdown m tin gastru juice, fl 2d in liver ext and 0 14 
m the, pancreas K S O 1! 

The biological properties of heavy water C If 
Lil>eralli Hn quim farm (Hraxil) 1. .VMdJdUTi) 
Iteview n S G It 

Enxrmes of fermentation IV The apeelflelty of yeaat 
phosphatase Trwin Hauer, Anton Schaflnet and I nta 
Krumey Z phyjtal thrm 237, 191 «(I015). cf t d 
20, h'-d'i’ “ The specificity of yeast phosphaiast for <r- 
m preference to (J-flycerophosphoric acid is corrolioratfd 
by the use of dry prepiis of I’ragir and I'alxenhofce yeasts 
The n is hydrolyxed several times as rapidly as the (I- 
isomcT, and about H tirnis as rapidly as diiiytfroxyocelone' 
phosphone aeid The diflerenee is most striking In the 4 
early stages of hydrolysis, where the cleavage ratio may 
be ax high ns 19 1 Ilnttoin yeast is richer in phcrtphatasc 
than top yeast A W l><*x 

Liver eazyroei V The aldehydrase ayatem of the 
liver Liulwig Reiehel and Kristian l-ckliolT Z physial 
arm. 237, 2U2a(l0^^5). cl C d 30. lift' The 
dehydrogenase obtained by dialysis of the dry prcim has 
only slight disrnutativc activity toward FtCIlO liecausc 
the cotynase has Inen removed It becomes active when * 
small quantities of enzyntase ore added The nielhod of 
prepn also dcsttoys the indophenol oxidase and removes 
the flavin originally present Tor the dehydrogenation 
process flavoprotein and tactoflavm can (unction as inter- 
mediate acceptors. Of the 4 synthetic flavins tested only 
O’d artthfifiavin was a ll-ncceptor. If the acceptor is not 
present in adequate conen the dehydrogenation Is accom- 
panied hy dismutation. A W Dox 

Activator* of gfucolvsls tl (fans v. Cuter and Cunnar 
GQnther Z.phytial Chm 237, 221-0(193.5), cf. C A 
29, COOS' Repetition of the previous expta , but with a 
highly purifled and more active enzymase prepn , confirms 
the observation that heating destroys the activating 
power toward firmcntflljon while iheaciivationof glucoly- 
s remains unimpaired 


distribution may be assumw! 

Eniymlc dehydrogenation of glycerophosphoric aeid 
Th. Wagnir-Jauregg and H Raiien /. physiol. Chtm. 
237, 2Td-5(193ft).'-rxtn of cucumber seeds with KHj- 
rO, yields n soln, conig a dehydrogenase which decolorircs 
methylene fdiic in the presence of Na glyccroj.hosphatc, 
The reaction is greatly acctleratcd by the addn. of flavin 
inzyme, tfie tfccolortzatiori time thereby being dmiJnishcd 
from IWl to 12 mm., and to 7 imn by the further addn. of 
coenzyme Heated flavin enzyme is inactive, and co- 
enzyme alone only slightly active f-ven m refativefy high 
conen IlCN has no influence on the reaction velocity of 
the system The flavin enzyme imdoubledly serves as an 
intermediate acceptor which transfers H from the sub- 
strate to the final acceptor, methylene blue 

A W Dor 

Orientation data on the composition of the jelly mass of 
Rhiiostoma cuvlerl U 7eynek and A Dimter 7.. 
physiol Chtm 2J7, 2f7 .WfH/dS) —After removal of the 
stnictiiral portions 130 kg of jellyfish was evapd and the 
cutKil soln was filtered from the sepd salts (CaSU,, 
MaCl) and coagulated protein I’pin by EtOII then gave 
a VISCOUS mast of org nitrogenous substances which dis- 
solvri] in HjO ot 45° and gelatinized on cooling. Several 
frociions were obtained by increasing conens of HtOH, 
but none could be erystd Iledissolveil iti HiO they gave 
ppts with phosphotiingsiic ortd tannic acids, biuret, 
1*1)S, xnnilioproteic ami Millon reactions were pos 
RafOIDt in the cold gave NHi and NMci Hydrolysis 
by boding with 3% HCl gave chiefly leucine and isolcucme 
Other proilucis identified were valine, alanine, glutamic 
acid. aspartic acid, phenylalanine, protine, hydroxyproline, 
considerable lysine, tome arginine, histidine, guanine, tau- 
rine, lactic acid and probably aminobittync acid. Cly< 
cine and tyrosinf were presmt only in traces, while cys- 
tine, serme and levubnic acid were absent The jelly of 
jellyfish differs essentially from the gelatm-yiclding tissues 
of higher animals m its grenier case of hydrolysis, its law 
glycine content and its high S content. A W. Uox 

Emutaln XXV Coffee emuUla. Ilurckhardt Hel- 
fench and Fritz Vor«atz Z physiol. Chtm. 237, 254-(i() 
(1033), cf. C A 30,01‘— Aq ext. of raw cofTee beans 
d contains an emuhin which hydrolyzes a-d-mannosides, 
<x-d-galactosides and ^.d-galaetosides. These activities 
are attributed to lep. enzymes since the proportions vary 
with different methods of prepn. Coffee emuism is very 
similar to lucerne emulstn but differs therefrom in its 
much feebler activity toward n-<f-gluci>sides The a^- 
mannosidase present is much more resistant to moderate 
heating than is the j9 • d - galnctosulase. rhenol- 0 .d- 


. . Tlie activation of Ucik acid 

v.nlll.n-si-s.bctoiidc ... hydrofy.rt 

pli.I. ky co.y„„.. „ ..„|y He <.m. ,h.l l.y ’ 7,,' 


adenylpyrophosphorie ocid but less chan lint by aclivs 
cozyinase. A W Dox 

The dehydrogenation of citric add and Isocitric add 
by the dehydrogenase of cucumber seeds TIi Wagner- 
Jauregg and II. Kauen. Z. physsol Chtm 237. 227-.12 
(1935); cf. C. A, 29, 15>3l*,— Citric acid dehydrogenase 
has been considered a typicol "anaero-ilebydrogenase” 


aldehyde, eaffeic acid and vanillin ore hydrolyzed so much 
more rapidly lhan phenol-ff-rf-gliicosidc or sahcin by the 
ff-sf-glucosidase of coffee emiiUin that their use is proposed 
tor purposes of Identification A. W. Dox 

tf- and 3-Tbymooctdeic add and the enzyme (nucleo- 
gelase) which converts the o- Into the 6 -fortn R. 
leulgen. Z. physiol. Ckem 237, 2fil~7(l035).— Com. 


* pancrealm contains an enzyme which depotymerizes a- 
“? JI'»,«-epi«rs Ihymonucleic acid into a t-fonn which still has the tetra- 
nuclentide structure but is no longer capable of gelaiimz- 


No IIil’O, IS split out in tills reaction Roth a- and 
h-thymonucleic acids yield the i.ime products (guanine, 
ailrmne, cyio^int: and thymine) on IiydroJysM, and in 
the same proportions. The name nucteofelase is proposid 
fo^the enzyme _ . _ . A. W, Dox 


low shown that the dehydrogenase system after com- 
pletion by rtavm enzyme can lake up O, The extent of 
respiration is dependent on the addn. of flavm enzyme 
and to a less extent on coen/ynie. For each mol of citric 
acid comsumed aliout 0 ft mol. of O, is taken up Neither 
UC(CH,CO]}I)i nor McAc is fonned from citric acid by 

prnrnce of yrllmr ' Tie chei^s^ of heparin. Tntz Lipmann’aml Albert 
breakdown of citric acid OC- ’ Fischer. Z. physiol. '^Chem. 237, 273-1(1035).-.^ S- 
. 1 .Oi )» t be an intermediate product. Other esmtg. heparin prepn was nbtainetl from beef lung whicli 

showed the same rate of destruction by 0 1 W IICI at KX)” 
as a previous R-frce prepn. Tlie power of Inhibiting blood 
clotting wax destroyed much more rapidly than the Hi.SO, 
was liberated by hydrolysis, 70% of the activity having 
vanished before sulfate could be detected. A. W. Dox 
The influence of carbon monoxide on the respiration of 
yeast colls In various substrates Model experiments In 


intermediate product. Other 

degradation prorJiicts of citric acid, such as ketipir, aceto- 
acetic, acomtic, iiaeome, liydfoxyfumatle, hydroxymaleic 
and acetic acids, base no substrate action toward the 
dehydrogenase. On the other hand, the Isomcne fsocitnc 
acid. llo,CCnOncn(CO,H)CH,CO,II. is more rapidly 
drhydrogenatrd than citnc acid itself and the reaction is 
iitongty accelerated by yellow enzyme, Isocitric acid 
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the physiology of fertilizabon AkeOrstrSm Protopiasffia 
24, 177-^(1935) — The respiration of unfertihzwl sea- 
urchin eggs IS hastened by CO, but that of the fertilized 
IS arrested The question is raised if similar relationshiiis 
are obtained with yeast by a variation of substrates 
It was found that the “Eigenatmung ’ (respiration of the 
yeast without a substrate) and the "Veratmunf” (esm- 
suraption of the substrate) of the formate is hasten^ by 
CO, which IS similar to the reactions of unfertilized eggs 
The “Veratmung” of Na psruvate, Na lactate, AcONa, 
AcH and ale is retarded by CO ^Tth the ezception of 
ale , all these substrates have retardation curves, which 
correspond more or less with those of unfertilized eggs 
But the retardation curse of each substrate is typical 
and vanes from the others If the consts m the distri- 
bution formula of Warburg are calcd (C A 22, 4568), 
values are found which are high at the beginiwiig of the 
curve but which drop considerably later Only ale shows 
a retardation corresponding to Warburg’s formula If 
the conen of the substrates is varied, another rrtardation 
curve IS obtained for each conen Expts with KCN 
give results similar to those obtamed with CO In the 
discussion, possibilities for clearing up these variations 
from the formula of Warburg are given F L. D. 

loB action and water permeability A contribution to 
the coaceiratioa theory of ^e plasma limiting membranes 
Iz de Haan Proloplasma 24, 180-97(1935) — Lileralure 
on the action of salts on HiO permeability and on the 
viscosity of protoplasm is discussed There is much dis- 
agreement among the statements The influence of salts 
at vanous conens and with cations of various valences 
os the R]0 permeability of protoplasm has been studied 
Multivalent cations at low conens lower the permeability 
and have a condensing actioB oa the protoplasm, while 
higher conens increase the pemeabiUty One salt with 
a umvale&t cation (KaNOi) causes, at allconcos studied, 
an increase in permeability This salt influence is best 
explained by the theory of Bungenberg de Jong, according 
to which an auto<omplex system of phospbatides par- 
ticipates m the building up of the protoplasm or its limit- 
inglayer Thirty references P L. Dunbp 

chemistry of cell dinsion. IV. The influence of 
hydrogen sulflde, hydrocyanic acid, carbon dtonde and 
some other cbemic^s on mitosis m Amoeba proteus 
Carl Voegtlin and H W Cballdey. Prataptesma 24 , 
865-83(1935) —The influence of certam ebem agents on 
mitosis m Amoeba proteus was studied by exposing cells 
at the onset or during the later stages of mitosis to solns 
contg. these chemicals in subtonc conens HiS and HCN 
inhibit mitosis The inhibition is greatest if exposure is 
made m prophase and decreases rapidly if it is delayed to 
the later stages of mitosis The degree of inhibition is a 
function of the conen of these reagents m the suspension 
medium No evidence of any accelerating influence was 
obtained with any conen used The inhibition is com* 
pletely reversible upon withdrawal of the mhibrtmg agents 
and mitosis is completed in exactly the same tune interval, 
as if It bad not been inhibited COi fails to modify mitosis 
m the absence of light and m the presence of all but traces 
of mol O The conclusion is reached that mitosis per 
se apparently is independent of cell respiratimi EtjO 
causes an inhibition, especially if exposure is made in 
early prophase The reversibihty of this action is com- 
plicated by the production of cytoplasmic vacuolization 
and irregularities m nuclear fission Under the conditions 
used, HjOt, AstOj, methylene blue, CuCIj and HgCIt ex- 
ert no mhibitmg influence on mitosis COj mhibits ut 
early prophase, but not appreciably m the later stages 
The inhibition is incompletely reversible in the sense 
that irregulanties in the distribution of chromalm oc- 
cur. The mcidental observation was made that sudden 
and great changes m COj tension cause death, whereas 
a more gradual adjustment is well tolerated The pos- 
sible biochem mechanism responsible for the modifying 
influence produced by these agents on mitosis is dis- 
cussed with particular reference to the function of en- 
zymes concerned m the metabolism of the cell nucleus. 

F L. Dunlap 


1 Cell elongaboQ and the electncal properties of the cell 
wan James Bonner and A N. J. Heyn Proloplasma 
24, 466-9(1935) — Expts have been carried out to test 
the hypothesis of the indirect effect of growth substance 
upon the charges of the micelles constitutmg the cell wall, 
by the measurement of the relative charges of cell wall 
suspensions from the coleoptile of Avena soltva It was 
impossible to demonstrate any direct or indirect effect of 

2 growth substance upon the charges of such suspensions 
While these neg results are not absolutely conclusive, it 
seems unlikely that large changes of elec properties of the 
cell wall play an important role in elongation F L D 

Speefrophotometne studies n Preparations from 
washed blood cells, mtnc oxide hemoglobm and sulf- 
hemoglobin David L Drabkin and J Harold Austin 
J Burl Chem 112, 51-65(1935); cf C A 27, 762 — 
AbsorpUoit spectra ol oxyh^oglobtn (I), hemoglobin (H), 

3 CO-kemoghbin and cyanomeihemoglohn (III) yielded by 
solns prepd from hemolyzed washed erythrocytes are 
given Such solns are to be preferred for precise spectro- 
pbotometne analysis over corresponding prepns from 
hemoljrzed whole blood Fairly wide variations of Ph do 
not affect the absorption curves The absorption spectrum 
of nunc oxide hemoglobin (IV) was obtamed under condi 
lions which excluded the presence of O IV is quantitatively 

4 convened mfo methemoglobin (V) by K|Fe(CN)i, and 
V into ni Hence IV is probably a relatively stable analog 
of 1 Data are given which indicate that the absorption 
spectra of pure sulfheraoglobin (VI) has not been de- 
senbed heretofore The curve of VI is extrapolated 
from data on aixts of H and VI VI is formed from n 
only in the presence of 0 VI was not convertible to II 
or in but was readdy changed into typical bemochrotno- 
gens Solns of D increase in acidity upon exposure to 

5 H|S The estn of VI was made on the blood of a patient 
wub cboical sulThemoglobmemia SulfmeChemoglobm 
(Vn) was obtained from V by treatment with HiS, and 
a pigment yielding the spectrum of VU was obtained 
sundry from ni and HiS O Methemoglobin J 
Harold Austin and David L Dtabkin /bio 67-M — 
Spectropbotometnc consts are given for methemoglobin 
(I), derived from washed, hemolyzed dog erythrocytes 

A treated with K.Fe(CN)i (H) at various pa values and 
known tome strengths From pg 6 0 to 9 4 I undergoes 
conversion from the acid to alk form, the conveiwn 
coofonnmg closely to pn “ pa' + log lux/Ixid „The 
value lor pa' at lomc strength 0 10 is 8 120 ** 0 010 and 
very roughly ** — OOiV^iomc strength, at least 
below ionic strength of 0 154 At about pa 9 4, where 
95% of I IS in the ^ form, an alteration sets in, which is 
increased at higher pa values and which progresses wiw 

^ tune. SpectTophotometncally this appears to be m the 
dtrecuon of alk. hematm Between pa 7 0 and 9 2 the 
change between the acid and alk form of I is reversible 
Titratioa of oxyhemoglobin (HI) with H m contact with 
air shows that HI is converted to I completely at pg 6 0 
in 20 mira by a Elol -to-mol ratio of reductant to oxidant 
As the pH rises an excess of 11 is required to complete the 
conversion, and for a given ratio of H HI the reaction 

8 proceeds more slowly On treating HI solns. with small 
amts of NaNOj (IV) there is a slow reaction m which 
the IV appears to act only indirectly on the HI, the rate of 
reaction being accelerated at lower pH. IV added m excess 
of an amt characteristic for a particular prepn 8"'^ 
immediate conversion to I, 1 mol of HI being converted 
for every 0 5 to 0 7 mols of IV effective in the reaction 
With amts of IV m excess of a molar ratio of 4 1 at Ph 
7 15 the resulting absorption curve is higher at X 5<o, 

’ 560 and 540 ma than that obumed with H The observed 
curve IS not inconsistent with that which would result friOT 
a mixt of I and nitric oxide hemoglobin At Ph 9 2 IV 
did not convert HI in contact with air to I If 1 be pro- 
duced with rV in unbuffered soln and then buffered to 
Ph 9 2 the spectrum is essentially identical with that of I 
p roduced with H at pH 9 2. There is a slow reaction be- 
tween HI and small amts of qumone (V) m contact with 
air, but progressmg with the lapse of time to at least 
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80%conversionatal:l A/ ratio; a very much more rapid l and an eijuil. was attained in which approx Vi of the 

reaction occurs with considerable excess of V. The ab- peptide linkazes had been hydrolyzed in accord with re- 

sorption curve of I produced by V is somewhat higher than auks previously obtained The digestion products were 

that of I produced by H, presumably owing to by-prod- sepd. into S fractions quite different from e^h other as 

nets Addn. of KCN (VI) produces the curve of cyamvl shown by chem. and enzymic studies. Fraction Aj 

(VU). also somewhat elevated. Ill in very dil solo of contained only 10% peptide N, indicating that free amino 

hemolyzed dog erythrocytes underwent, on standing 48 acids were present Results of the actim of a specific 

hrs partnl change into I Addn. of VI converted this dipcptidease indicate also that dipeptides are fomed 

1 into VII and during a further 48 hrs conversion of III j dunng peptic hydrolysis of egg albumin. A. P. L. 


continued in the presence of VI Graphs are presented 
for vanous mixts of I and HI at various Pn values which 
show the ratio of 

the summation of changes defined as at X G20, 

575, fibO and 540 mu The use and advantages of the 
latter m the quant estn of I in a mixt with III arc dis- 
cussed IV Hemochromogena David L Drabkin 
and J Harold Austin Itnd fi'l lOt — The absorption 
spectra of oxidized and reduced hemin and of a no of 
oxidized and reduetd hemochromogens are desctilied 
Data are given to illustrate the importance of the time 
factor in conversion of hemoglobin (I) to hemochromogen 
with NaOH Solns of I treated with C|H|N yield cliar- 
actcristic hemochromogen spectra The reduced hemo- 
chromogen so formed reacts reversibly with CO, and the 
oxidized form reacts with KCN, presumably yielding 


Activation of enzymes III The role of metal ions In 
the activation of argmase The hydrolysis of arginine 
Induced by certain metal ions with urease Leslie Heller- 
man end Mane K Perkins J Btol Chem 112, 17.5-94 
(1935), c( C A 20, 111.3’ —The argmase prepn used 
(obtained from freshly excised calf liver) is neither ac- 
tivated nor, after treatment with various oxidizing agents, 
reactivated by cysteine or other reducing agents that 


sj«t?a ofTxidized’and reduced hem.n and of a no of » wt.vawpapam It is efTect.vcly activated and reactivated 
o^xidized and reduetd hemochiomogens are desev.lied 

restoration of activity after the enzyme has been inacti- 
vated by lIjS and the excess of the latter removed RHgX 
compds do not inactivate, ferricyamde ion incompletely 
suppresses the activity and Cu**^, Hg'*"*’ and Ag* de- 
stroy the activity, in part, by pptg the enzyme. The 
;;d.^7hM; ooid.ho;i.' cyjn'oiimisiohm fi« poiMW: , ,tli<«>olIICNn d,pr.s>idt ■’Op ih, ba.i. of He rcrall,. 
PSn.fcance el Ihe eb-ervetipp, ,< diKu.sed Nepel. "" •ej.naie mol .1 visualieeil >. eopis o me all.e e 


Significance . 

and Zaleski's method for prepg ehlorok^mtn lias been 
improved by using washed bloot! celts, thereby the ddg 
effect of serum is avoided as will as the presence of 
serum proteins and lipides, and a 54% yield is obtained 
V A technic for the analysis of undiluted blood and 
concentrated hemoglobin Bolutlons Ibid lOVI^— A 
nm speetroseopie all, 0 07 mm in depth, is described for 


ponent which may be oxidized or sepd from the rest of 
the mol by the action of oxidizing agents or certain other 
reagents The observed actions of Co** and other ef- 
fective ions arc interpreted, not as reductions, but rather 
in terms of the charactensiic property of these ions to 
co6rdinatc with suitable mols or groupings to form com- 
plex mols Tins suggestion rmy include an implication 


the study o('*ryconcd solns It can also he us<d for the 4 regarding the role of Uie metallic component m tbcbuild- 

.. .... - . . ... ing of an enzyme-substrate compd Arginine without 

argmase is hydrolyzed in the presence of Co**, Mn** 
or Ni**, and under certain conditions Fe**, when urease 
is also present m the niixt Tins effect is suppressed by 
organomctallic suppressors of urease activity Cyanide 
diminishes the effect but iloes not prevent the independent 
hydrolysis of any urea present since it is a urease activator. 
The bMiing of these results upon analytical operations 
involving the u»c of tirnse in the tleln. of urea where 
argmase and certain metal ions may also be present is 
obvious A. P Loihrop 

The effect of fluorine upon the phosphatase coatent of 
plasma, bones and teeth of albino rats Margaret Cam- 
mack Smith Hud Fdilh M Lantz. J Dtol Chem. 112, 
301-ll(19r>). cl C A 29. 61 W—r docs not exert Its 
characteristic damage to the teeth of rats through its 


study of solns without exposure to environmental gases 
Optical studies have been made upon hemolyzed undild 
blood, nonhemolyzcd blood and upon solns of crysid 
hemoglobin (1) m conens as high as, or in excess of. those 
found in red bloo<I cells fleer's taw applies for solns of 
1 in a range of conens from I to OUOOI, where I • 
26 68 millimots perl (42 72 g per 100 cc) It also ap- 
plies for oxyhemoglobin over considerable nnge TTie 
absorption of light by I appears to be a function of the ' 
Fe-porphyrin; therefore oggrecation involving mtramol 
rearrangement wuh'o the prosthetic groups appears ex- 
cluded, No conclusions could be drawn as to the pos- 
sibility of mol assocn involving the large I mol With 
respect to the specific absorption of light, even m very 
coned solns , I resemhles a true soln R C Elderfield 
The renal glucose threshold In terms of the Cushny- 


;osr uiresnoiu in lerms oi me vusnnj- * . , . . 

Rehberg theory Delfino Rarbieri Uinervn med IWS. 7 1"^* upon the enzyme invo ved m tooth and bone calci 
n, 570-82 —The renal glucose threshold was dcid "" ,nrr»-.» m 


fication and an increase in plasma phosphatase cannot be 
considercs! a sensitive indication of fluorosis in rats as 
reported by Phillips for dairy cows The phosphatase 
content of Ihe plasma of normal rats decreases with age up 
to about 70 days when there is a precipitous drop with 
little change thereafter In rats given diets contg. 0 1% 
NaF there is also a decrease with age but it is slower and 


normal persons and diabetics by the alimentary and the 
Rehberg methods The results of the two methods were 
comparable Helen Lee Gruehl 

Biological cell oxidation A Bertho Chem Zir 
59, 053-7(1035).— A review C H 

"" lowVthm Host olThrcontroli i'p'w 

by means of the enzvme namln tn nrM ...In Io"cr values appear to be an indication of less active bone 

acts specifically upon scncin. The degummmg effect is maturity rather than a specific F 

rreativ increased bv atidn of BrtJvitnr. ...rk . m tA «ff«5t Phosphatase values of the same order as the 

fiber structure could be established K. Kammenn^er 1*^^'^*^*** but not “> »tunt bone de- 

Ye*st amvi... TV ^ velopmenl. The phosphatase content of the incisor teeth 

p„pd t..m ('n.U H_rp, ’m'.'Sbmr S'rPHVy'.’rK'h, ."LS' 


, .2-ff C at 22 5* and 6 0-0 2 at SO*, and the 

optimum trmp was 25-30* at pn 6 4 for the hydrolysis 
Y.Kthara 

Crystalline egg albumin H The fractionation of 
peptic hydrolysis products Herbert O Calverv J 
Btol. Chem 112, 171-4(1035); cf. C. A 27, 5313 — 
Cryst. egg albumin was digested with pepsin for 23 days 


days after which 

.. . „ the latter animals When 

detd opprox 18 hrs. after the injection of 0 3 ec of a 2 5% 
soln of NaF, the plasma phosphatase values in adult 
rata are not significantly differcnl from those of the con- 
A. p. Lotlirop 

DerivaUves of keratin. David R Goddard and Leonor 
Michsehs. J. Bui. Chem. 112, 361-71(1935); cf. C. A 
28, 0740* — Kerateine is formed from keratin by reduction 
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u-ith Na tbioglyrolate It is oxidized to tneuLeraUn 
which diSers from native Veratin hy its amorphous char- 
acter, soly inalhaliand digestibility with pepsin or trypsin 
Denvcd proteins, diffenng distinctly in their solubihties 
and isoelec points, ran be obtained by substituting the 
H of the -SH group of Lerateine by treatment with lodo- 
acetate, n-bromopropionate, lodoacetainide and lodoelbyl 
ale forming airboxvirtelhyl; carbBX\elh\l-, tatbamjl- 
rriflh}l‘ and hyJroxylhylkfratftne, rtsp All are digested 
by pepsm or trypsin No substitution of ammo H or 
loss of S occurs during the reaction Carbonytneihyl- 
keratcice is sol enough to permit fractionation with 
(NH«)iSO, Two fractions were obtained, a larger at 
satn and a smaller at 60*^ whKh contained more S 
and less N and ammo N than the onginal protein These 
results indicate that native Veratin probably ccmsists ol 
2 fractions and not that the substitution leads to 2 dif- 
ferent products A P Lothrop 

The amide nitrogen of OTalbimm Agnes Shore, 
Hildegarde W'llson and Geo Slueck J Plot Obw 
112, 407 ISflMS) — Detns were made of the amt. of 
NHi formed at intervals during the protracted hydrolysis 
of ovalbumin in 5, 1 and 0 2 3/ HCI at 100* and 85* 
Four sep prepns of cryst ovalbumin were used and all 
gaie the same amide N within the eiptl error ol 1 equiv. 
per mol in spite of variations in the method ol prepn. 
The probable value for the amide groups is 24 equivs 
per mole The hydrolysis of the amide groups is a Isf- 
order process The velocity eonsts are 7.15 X 10~**t 
lOQ* and 1 83 X IQ“* at 85*, natural logs being used and 
the lime measured in secs A P Lothrop 

Myoglobin I The solubility of myogtobia la 
concentrated ajaunomusi sulfate solutions \uiceot C 
ilorgan J Biol Chrm 112. 8S7-63(1£130) —The soly 
ol carbotymjoglobm from horse heart la coned 
solns of at 6 6* and 25* is adequately ex- 

pressed by the equation log 5 - 8 00 — 0W(r/2). 
where r/2 is the ionic strength per 1 It is quite sol in 
buffer solns at Pb C C up to a phosphate conen. of at 
least 3 3/, in which soln the soly ol earboxybemoglobin 
islctstfaanlp p m The great dilTerence to soly. snakes 
possible a method for their cbaracterunuon and quant 
sepn and emphasizes the great difTerenee between these 
proteins A P Lothrop 

Enzymic histochenustiy I Distribution of trginase 
activity ID rabbit kidney. Leopold VVeil and J. Owen 
Ely J Biol Ckem 112,505-77(1930). cf C A. 28. 
0731* — The microarginase method of Lioderstipm-Laag, 
Weil and Holler is suitable for hivlociuyraic studies The 
arginase activity of the rabbit kidney is specifically con- 
nected wiih the cells of the proximal convoluted tubules 
Ka correlation was found between arginase activ-ity and 
cells of the other structural elements of the rabbit kidney 
The medulla is entirely free of arginase and does sot cootaiu 
any inhibitor of this enzyme A P Lolbrop 

The enxymic synthesis from thyroid daodotyrosuie 
peptone of an artificial protein which relieres tnyxedema 
Wm T Salter and Olof H. Pearson J. Bul Chem 112, 
679-89(133(>). — '‘Thyroglolmhn from human thyroids 
was subject^ to peptic digestion and, after removal of 
thjToxme, a soln of diiodotyrosine peptone was c^tamed 
which was calongenically inert in standard dosage After 
coneg the peptone, it was subjected to a peptic synthesis 
which reversed the original digestion process. The arti- 
ficial protem so prepd was an I-contg substance of large 
mol. Size, with chem properties somewhat resembling the 
natural thyroid protein It was found clinically to relieve 
myxedema as ^ectively as thyroglobulin to eqinv I 
dosage. As judged by modern analytica] methods it 
contamed an appreciable 1 fraction resembling thyroxine 
These results suggest the followmg conchisioRs The 
‘inactive’ duodotyrosine-conlg fraction of peptone pro- 
duced by pepsin digestion of thyroglobuhn is a potential 
source ol active hormone From this peptone an artificial 
protein can l>e ohumtvl by protease synthesis ('e»e* 
action) which reverses the lisrtler-known protedytic 
I'liriumieiw*! (digestion) The arlilicial protein tvsembJis 


Z natural thyroglobuhn in its chem and biol, properties " 
A P Lothrop 

The chemistry of human epidermis II The isoelec 
tiic points of the stratum comeum, hair and nails at deter- 
mined by electrophoresis. Vernon A WilVervin / 
But Ckem 112, 32^5(1935) , cf C A 29, llOl*- 
The electrophoretic mobilities of skm, hair and nails sus 
pended in a senes of bufiers were detd tn a modified 
^ Northrop-Kunitz microelectrophoresis app The curves 
of mobihty m p per sec. per v. per cm plotted against pe 
were fairly const From this the (ollowmg isoelec. points 
were assigned, skin 3 70, hair 3 C7, nails 3 78 It is 
suggded that "since the isoelec. points were practically 
the tame and the basic ammo acids were present m approx 
the same mol. ratios, possibly the ammo acids responsible 
lor the acidic groups were also present in a definite tsol 
ratio in these 3 chemically, physically and embryologi^y 

3 related stnietures. It is further suggested that the ad- 
herence of colloidal particles is saspension to the skm 
would depend upon the Pa of the dispersion medium, the 
charge that the skm assumed m contact with the colloidal 
suspension and the charge on the suspended particle " 

A. P. Lothrop 

The mfiuence of phosphorus on fibroblast culture 
Kenkicbi Saiio Folia Pharmacol Japan 21, Opera Ong 
187-01, Srrvuna 40-50(1935} —Small doses of P dis- 

4 solved in gum arabic soln. increased the growth of fibro- 
blast. but large doses decreased the growth, the cells 
finally drying. Histological changes are discussed 

G H W. Lucas 

£zpenfflental studies on the cumulative aebon of sub 
lunate, strychnine and arseaious and on cultures of ms 
epithelium la ntro and Iheiz observed after-effects 
l^QkKhi Saito. Fdta Pharmacol Japan 21, Opera Ong 
< l92-30t), Breviana 50-1(1935) —These poisons when 
applied to cultivated tissues m weak conen. through 14 
passages show that at first the growth is accelerated, but 
later owing to an accumulative action of the drugs growth 
IS inhibited and the tissue dies G H,W. Lucas 

The infine&ce of ^nc aud and borax on the growth of 
fibroblast as well as ms epithelial cultures, together with 
an investigation of the morpbolopul changes following the 
adffiinistrabon of these drugs Michitada Maeda Folia 
0 Pharmacol Japan 21, Opera 0^ 213-22, Brevuna 
52(193$) —Boric acid and borax, when given in low conen 
first accelerate growth in fibroblast aod ins epithelial 
cultures, but with increase in conen. growth ceases and the 
cells are damaged Morphological changes are discussed 
G II W. Lucas 

The chemical mechanism of glucolysis in the brain 
r. P. Mazza and C M. \alen Boll sot. ilal. tnol sper 
10, 725-7(1935) — The purpose of the mvesugation wav 
^ to see whether the principal chem reactions which char- 
acterue glucolysis of muscle and ale. feniientauon (Em- 
bden, hleyerhoD also occur by the action ol bram enzjme 

exts Rabbit brain ezts vieremactivatedbyallowing them 
lostandatroomtemp lorShrs and then dialyzed. When 
added to fructosediphosphonc ester, tnosephosphonc 
esters were produced, thus showing the presence of zymase 
in the brain By the action of brain pulp on starch solns 

e in the presence of lactates, and onhexo^ipbospbatesm the 
presence of fluorides, S-phosphoglycenc acid was formed 
(isolated as the Ba salt) Therefore, the 2nd reaction in 
the Emdeo-Meyerhof mechanism takes place in the bram 
Brain exts prepd m a manner similar to that used by 
Meyerhof for muscle exts act on phosphoglyceric acid 
by splitting off H«PO, and producing pyruvic acid, if 
a-glycerophosphonc acid is also present there is a marled 
production of lactic acid In the presence of flnondes. 
9 the scission of phosphoglyceric acid is mhibiled, but if the 
exts act on a mixt of a-glycerophosphonc acid and 
pyniTic acid, the latter is transformed completely into 
lactic acid and the reaction is not inhibited by fluorides 
I^aTtlcu!a^]y noticiable is the fact that HjPO, is not liber- 
ated Like the glucolylic tnzymes of muscle theenzymes 
of brain netd a coenzynie (the same as that of inu-xle) 
brain exts when dialyzed lirw their ailivily ICH-CO-II 
tKirtiaUr tnhihiis (he fomutioii id laitK arat when ad.lnl 
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lo a niixt. of briiin fxt** > phc»'l'li«ab ww ond Rlycero- 
I'liasp^'oric acid or lo Wain cxls., jiynivic acul anti ithos. 
l>lioi:l>ccncncul In the Inst lasi, it i1<xs«m compVttly 
inhibit the scission o( phosphdalycrrii. neul with liWration 
Ilf Iltl’O* but dins inluliit niiKh luore so the prcMhiction of 
hclicncUl, IMwMasucci 

The proteins of the cowpea (Vicna sinensts) William 
H. Adolph and Hsien-CIiins ChiaiiK Chtirtst J 
0, JH7 M(ll)3i’)) - I iM protrin fractions have !>««» |so* 
land us follows vigin (globulin A) 4'*'^, eUitelni 25‘/ti 
idbmiiitt filiilmlm 11 IdTo and kdolmlin C A". N 
disinbiitimi studiis by ihe \nn blyl-e tiiethnd slmwcsl that 
the globulins and aUnimin uri nch in tjsuns ami lhat 
th« fclijtrlin is rich in Jyslm I A Maynard 

The IsoUtioa of a crystalline protein possesslnc the 
properties of aneuba-mosalc virus \V M Sinnhy 
J Bocl 31, fij ^(UVW) - The prepn wus obtainwl hy 
thciuelhodsusal in thr isolation aiidpiiTili>.3lion«>i lobaicu 
luosale, ami the midUs nre biiuiljr Ihe N conum and 
mfcctivlty remained unclmiKiil aftir ! siucessivi «.rystn-> 
Hie inaienal la hetueen I"*' and UXK) umes mort aiiue 
than oniimry juice pripns Jwlm 1 

A quantitative study of the phytoplankton in the hay of 
Pundy and the culf of Maine (includint observations on 
hydroeraphy, chemistry and tutbidity) 11 H Cron and 
TrysseHrasnid J fliol ilnard Con l,27v>~lil7(Ul.l.M 
Tilt- iRtestication hos untkrtaken kxIii uhat ctTici (hr 
construction of dams aiross the emraneca of ra'^saimi- 
()uo<ldy Hay might ha\e uimn the production of pliytn, 
plankton in the liny of 1 iindy Duniii; ibr summer of 
UM2 samples wire nilKitid moiuhly from 27 siatums. 
17 in the Hay of 1 utidy and 111 in the gulf uf Maine 1 Ium.* 
Wire taken ut d(pth^ of 1. Ill, Jo, 40 nml 75 in Uu I* 
iiml nitrate N lontent* of tlu surtiu<. w-iurs were Inghtr 
III the Hay of 1 uudy than in Uic gulf of Marne In tlu 
Utter region the vuicra uere Mipi.rsiud with O, ns fat 
down AS Ihtt photosynthesis of the phyioptankion was 
predominant, vir., to a depth of about 4(i m. ofTsbort and 
to A lesser depth near ihe shore During tlu same pciumU 
waters Wire subsntd m (he flay of I unct) The lower 
production of phjtoplankion in the Ila> of lundy is 
rnnsiilirtd lo be due to the high turbidity of the waur» 
ciiiiscd by ihe exiraordiniirilj high tides of the rtginti 
The construction of the dams would not be ssnectcsl to 
uffect the producti\it> of the Hay of riuidy ouisidt of the 
iimfitied arm, whereas ngiotis tn'idc might be iKiuhtid 
llitHiU arc gum of phyloplanktou poputaiion. 

J.K.NilUr 

The permeability of the mammshtn erythrocyte to 
deuterium oxide (heavy water). Arthur K Purpuri 
J. Crllutur CoM/WM/jir J’kjfiol 7. IW-HKUUI) ~ I)-() 
(t”' '>%) pcnitrates btif and rot erythrocytes U% more 
slowly than HjO The lowir motnldy anil .{l9o 

higher siscosuy of DjO 0 * compared to lljO moy account 
for the diffiTciici DiO m this conen appears to Imsi an 
jiimringeflcit on crjrJirorj-re pcmieiibihlj T II It 
The permeability of erythrocytes to deuterium oildt 
(heavy water). S C. Hrooks J. Cf/luhr Comfitrafin- 
rhyncl, 7, lul*71(lll13). — With equal rourn gradients 
D.O penetrates sheep erythrocytes more slowly than 
HtO. This U atiribiilcd in large part to fugniiiy dif- 
ferences. aside from which there may be Imlc dilTircnco 
in intrinsic penetrability. T. 11. Uuler 

Osmotic properties of the erythrocyte VII The 
temperature coefficients of certain hemolytic processes 
V' N. Giassman and Arthur K I’arpart 

J. Ctlliihr tomfiaraliif rhysiol, 7, It>7-2J5(1P15), ef 
C. A. 28, Ci7J7*.— Tbe rapid hemolysis of erythroeyiis 
of jnan, rat, mouse, rabbit and guinea pig » strongly 
retarded by CO, and clmractcntcd by a low-temp, eoell , 
while erythrocytes of os, sheep, horse, pig, dog and rat on 
slowly hetnolyjcd wuhoiit reiardation and wjib high-irjiin 
coeffs by isosmotic glycerol solus. Tunes for hetnolysis 
by glycerol, cihylenc glycol and thiouria for difftnm 
sprsKs lit roust, temp, purallel the n>p temp imUs 

, T.*** * Inadiation on auxin and pUnt growth 

I olvv Wtisig J. Ctlluliir Comf'iiralU'f /'Avsiof, 7, -.» » t 


1 70{10J6).— Auxin is inactivated by moderate dostges of 
fiottl s-r«ya. through oxidaiioii resii»atit upon such irradt «• 
lion The iiuctivnlion in water riquiris the pres,.ticc of 
0» Simihr resiiUs arc cffiLlcd by white light in the pres- 
ence of eostn Kefd. and synllictn beforo aiixin (d- 
mdolcncittc ncid), nuxm A and uusm m the phut arc 
similarly inactivated Other results indicate tint thi 
effect (rftrradiai ton on uiivin and us format joji is lliiMinjor 
factor in (he mittHduiie inhibition of growth T U. U. 

* The Inhibitory action of cserine upon choline esterase in 
VIVO AJnxwili S Jones and llinry fod Biochtm, J. 
20, JJIJ SfllMI) - It was showm l>y llic dein of chobuc 
Lstrrasi (I) m tin blond of patients alter lesponsi. to csiriiu. 
(li) injssiions that II inhibited the nclioii of I on luetyU 
sliohne I’diH arpme otul adrenaline caused no lowering of 
the ttcintiy of I Coutlusion II octs on the parasym- 
putlutH by virtue of Its inhibition of I, leading to a pro- 

a longiiion of the action of the aciiylchotmc present 

1. \V Scott 

Action of halogenated organic compounds on living celts 
1 CiiKvois Bull otsuc itifilcm/s niicrot'iol (aculli 
phurm A'ancy No 8, d 13(1034) — A rcMcw on mliibition 
of f<rnKntotioii and loxu action m genera), niib 24 
reft fences W C Tobic 

Action of mass and surface in the phenomena of life 

0 Holm Conf Utb mtcrobiol jacultf pharm Sancy No. 

* 6. 2D-J7(IP,}}) — An mcnosid no of nrgam'iiis m » 
soil! may K able to rekist Ihe union of poisons to which n 
smalUr DO would biicctimb, or may kuciumb more rapidly 
due to Untc compds prodiiiid by ihc diaili of the most 
MiM-spiddc indiviiliinU The eiTcit of hydrorimnoiie on 
Nary mg loncti'- of vtu-urihin sperm, and of collouhl Ag 
on varying nos of frog tadpoles illiisiratcs autoprotcctiuii, 
while iheiiursisid inorialny of minascdnos of CoiitWidn 

, m dll Ma water or kCl M>hi illustrates aiitodcstnictioti 
W C. Tobii 

Inhibitory effect of phtorftin on an entymfe dismutation 
If Knltkar .Vjhire 136, b7J-0(l‘H5), cf C A 27, 
&4J5, 28, 374id*-T1ie disnnitati\c eotivirsion nl triost* 
(ihosplucc into phosnhoglyciric mid and glyccropbov 
phone acul is inlubiied 70 UKl^o by phlorum in conens. of 
nlmnl (Mil A' I D Wnltir 

Influence of heavy water upon the activity and upon the 

6 suWllljr of pancreatic amylase M. 1. Cnldwvll. S. i , 
lyocblHlmg uml S II. Manun. } Aw Qrw. Aor. 58, 
HI-7(10W) — Hy working wiili highly piiribcd D,0 ond 
Willi highly purified prepiu of panenaiie aniylasi. (I), 
■I has iKin found ihai llHi^ DjO has m> inarkid mfliicni.v 
noon the hydrolysis of sian.li hy 1 provided the conditions 
of the vtpts. arc such as to nunimiro the dilerioruiinn of 
ibe enrynie and linl ibe maitiiRtioti of I is more rupid 
and more pronounced whin the 1 is held at 2'i“ m highly 

' purified D,0 than m similuly puruied ordinary If, Cl 
C J Wist 

EmuUIn XXIV Glucoslde synthesis with cmulsln 
H Itdforich arid li. kampert Brr 68B, 2(ld(l-l(iy3*,) • 
if C^A. 30, OP — 1 ive K ghicoic m .IIX) cc 55% McOll 

01 20® with I R almond einuUm which has a glucosidist 
valiieoflJig will reach rqml. m 4 ) (I lys Ifthecnryme 
value IS 5, equil is reached in 13 days Inert ase m temp 

g liasirua rqud PhClIiOlI iii place of MeOlI will allow 
equd at 2t)® in 12 days, at Jl?*, P days If the enryme 
value Is 10, eriull wall be reached In I day. The higlicr the 
abpluktlc olc. up to Cl the faster cqiul will be reached 
Julius White 

rhosphaude milocomplev conecrvailes as lomc systems 
ond their relation to the protoplasmic uiemhrane (Joiie, 
Ilouner) 2 Odor of IfCN (Meyer) 2. I) ns n research 

^ tool m the hud sciences (Johnston) 2 

n-.METI!ODS AND APl'AHATUS 

STANLKV K lU.Nl'plCT 

Dizln solutions as colorimetric standards for the deter- 
ndnatlon of carotene, llniry N llobms nml Wtnur If 
Hroiiiuiid. /ill'/. L'/irni 112,417 IKItHu): if C A 

.29,7.1JJ*— Hivm 111 C,H, M'ln giscs i, subl. iidur wlmll 

iiwtchts will that gi\an by uitulnie m CAl. ami j mOixi 
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metric method for the detn of carotene in CJIi and 
CflCU «>lns where the Willstatter -Stoll method cannot 
be used has been devised with bixm as the cc^or standard. 

A. P. Lothrop 

The microdetenmnabon of ferroc;a&lde m jnnscle and 
urine J Graham Edwards and Wilson D Langfer J 
Biol C^m J12, —A method is described 

for the detn of sol ferrocyamde in pure soln and id urine 
and minced muscle in amts of 1 to 40 mg About U8% 
recovery can be made from pure solns , unne and blood and 
about 90% from muscle The ferrocyamde is converted 
into HCN by hydrolysis with JftSOi, the liberated IICN 
15 aerated into a soln of NaOH and titrated with AgKOi 
m the presence of KI as the end-pomt indicator. ^ far 
the method has not been applied to the detn. of insol. 
ferrocyanides A. P. Lolbrop 

Indole VI Method for deterrmning free indole In 
small quaatitiea of blood E Macchia Boll toe. ttal. 
biol sper 10, 723-6(1935), cf. C A. 30. 1442*— Add 
to 2 cc serum, 0.20 cc methanol and 12 cc, purified 
petr ether Agitate vigorously lor 2 mm , allow to stand 
until the solvent seps , draw oS the solvent and wash it 
with 2 cc distd water (If the serum is ictenc. first wa^ 
the solvent with a coned alkali, then 3 or 4 times with 
distd water) TolOcc of the solvent, add 2 cc- of Mac- 
cbia’s reagent prepd freshly as follows OOocc of a t% 
ale soln of p-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde, 0.20cc.sulfo- 
saheyhc acid 20% soln and 1 75 cc. glacial AcOII Mit, 
evap the solvent on the water bath at 70-80*, cool and 
bring the colored liquid to 2 cc with AcOII. Det. mdole 
photometncally or colonmetncally with a senes of stand- 
ard tubes prepd as follows agitate 1 cc. of an aq sedn. 
of ladole (1 mg %)2min with 20 ce. petr ether. When 
the liquids sep . traiufcr 10 cc of the petr ether to a 
test tube and add 2 cc of Macchia's reagent. Evap the 
solvent and make up the colored liquid to 5 cc with 
AcOII Transfer 0 10 cc , 0.20, 0 3. . 1 00 cc. to a series 
of test tubes Make up each to 2 cc. with AcOH. This 
tcchnic was used to det free mdole m the blood sentm of 
CO oormal individuals having a normal indicao titer The 
ant of free mdole found was 0 000 to 0 003 mg % 
Peter Masucci 

Hydrochlone acid as reageot for proteuu afld their 
denvatjvea Hugo KQhl Fkarm ZenUalhaUt 76, 525-0 
(1935). — The simplest substance yielding the HCl (color) 
test IS furfural, (he closely related pyrrole yields the IICI 
test only with atdchjdes eontg a Me group; furfural and 
pyrrolecanbe formed through acleavageofdiketocompds , 
and these products occur, according to protein in- 
vestigators, among the degradation products of protein 
Aldehydes and ketones in combination with HCl do not 
give a characteristic violet color, although they cause a 
change in the color, in the presence of ketones there 
IS a red color, and in the presence of aldehydes there is a 
browncast Although carbohydrates contg aldehyde and 
ketone groups yield thecolor tests of aldehydes and ketones, 
they give no violet color The IfCl reaction accordingly 
affords a specific test for denvs of the proteins wbKb 
contain certam groups m aldehyde or ketone combmatioD 
Sis references W. O E 

Absorption app. for the micfodeta of certain volatile 
substances. Ifl. Microdetn of chloride with application 
to blood, unne and tissues (Conway) 1 

Desiccatmgeerums, etc William J EUer (to Lawrence 
K Sager ). Can 354,143, Nov. 12, 1935. Serum or 
other protem-contg liquid u dned at approx. 0* and tn 
facuo by cooling a distant part of the app. to a temp much 
lower than 0°. The dried product can be restored (o its 
onginal condilton by addmg HtO 

C-BACTERIOLOGY 

LAWREVCE H JAUBS 

Antigenic structure and classification of the baani i 
the Sidmonella group. G Hornus. Eer immanvf. I 
44^500(1935).— A review with bibliography 

Eleanore W. J. Bula 


1 The somatic antigens and bacterial endotoxins I. 
General considerations and technics used M Boivin 
andL Mesrobcanu. Rev immune/. 1, 553-69(1935) —A 
review of the methods used by these authors for eitg 
partial and complete antigens from certain Salmonelh 
Eleanore W. J. Butx 

Succinic add formation Escherichia coli. Succime 
acid formation in connection with protem tynthesis 
. Montz Michaelii. Z, physiol CAem. 237, 181-5(1935) — 

* In cultures of Ls colt on a synthetic medium contg. suc- 
rose, KHjI’O., NaCl, (NII.),SO, and traces of MgSO„ 
(he yield of succinic acid in percentage of sucrose de- 
creased from 25 5 to 1.1% with increasing conen of 
(NiUiSOi from 0 92 to 2% No relationship was found 
between (NH,)^SOt conen and the yield of EtOH, 
lactic acid, AcOH and HCO|H. It appears that succinic 
acid isa cleavage product of the sugar and is then converted 

3 by way of fumanc acid into aspartic acid and eventually 
protem if sufficient NHi IS present A W. Dox 

Infectious bovme mastitis 11. Streptococci of chronic 
bonne mastitis Wayne N Plastndge, E, O. Anderson, 
C. D Brigham and E II Spaulding Conn Agr Eipt 
Sta (StorTsSla),Bu// No 195,3-19(1934), ef. C A 29. 
8106*— Of 208 strains of udder streptococci isolated from 
chronic cases of bovine mastitis, were divided into 
2 pnncipal groups on the basis of biochem. differences 

* Eighty-seven % were identical with S masliltdii, 11% 
diflefed markedly from that group both m biochcm re 
actioas and m inability to become permanently established 
■n the bovine uilder, while the rest were different from the 
1st 3 groups A plan is given for identifying weakly 
hemolytic streptococci of bovine origin HI. Methods 
of control. W. N Plastndge, E O Ander<oo, G C 
UTitteandL. P Rettger Bull No 197, 3-40(ia34) — 

m Id espts extending over a 4-yr period on 6 dairy herds, 
the results show that periodic in;ections of autogenous 
herd bacterins fail to bring about complete recovery of 
affected aiumals, they reduce but slightly the rate of 
spread of infectious masttiis, and they aid somewhat in 
retarding the occurrence of abnormal milk from animals 
recently affected with the dis<-a.se. Lab. tests detected 
mastitis several months before it eras revealed by the 
macroscopic appearance of the milk alone C. R. F. 

6 Etiology of tow] paralysis, leueemia aad alhed eoadi* 
(ions in aiumals I Introduction, history and a bacterial 
theory of the etiology of these diseases M. W Emmel 
bU Agr Pxpt Sta. BuU. No 284, 5-18(1035)— E 
believes the typhoid and paratyphoid groups of bacteria 
are the piimary etiblogical agents in fowl paralysis and 
Icucemia in animals II Intravenous injection of sus- 
pensions of Salmonella aertrycke in the chicken. Ibid 
19-59 — Repented intravenous injections resulted in 
' hemocyt^lastosis and fowl paralysis. C R Pcllers 
IBactenal] flora of spoiled eggs E Lagrange Compi 
rend SM. btal 120, &46-8(193iJ L E Gilson 

New method for the determination of indole m bactenal 
cultures B. Macchia Diognaslica lee. lab (jVhpsrif 
Rio mensile 6, 752-7(1935).— The culture in liquid 
medium ii exid ivitb Ll,0 After sepn the Et,0 i" 
washed and glacial AcOH, 1% ale soln of p-dimethyl 
g amidobenzaldehyde and 20% sulfosalicyhc acid arc added 
and the Et,0 is evapd Red-violet color mdicates mdole, 
bluemdicaicsskatole The detn canbemadebycompar' 
log colorimctrically with a standard H L. G 

The lethal dose of the toxins of some anaerobes fot 
sheep J n Mason OndenUpoori J. Vet Set 5, 
61—4(1935) —Cultures of Cl sepUque, Cl otdentaiuns, 
(3 oinioxieui and Cl. velchit type B were grown m Robert- 
VMi’s meat broth at 37*. Alter filtration, first through 
9 palp and then through a Berkefcid candle, the filtrates 
were said, with {NH4),SOi, the ppt. was blotted and 
filially dned in vacuum over II,SOi ^line solns rrnitg 
100 ntg of ppt per 5 cc were prepd. and mjected into 
sheep and mice In the order named, the min lethal 
doses for sheep were 3.5, 7 0, 0 1 and 122, and for mice 
0.2, 007, 0 008 and 0 02 mg /kg of body wt 
. K D. Jacob 

The antigeme components of the toxms of Cl botulinum 
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types C and D. J. H Mason and E. M. Robinson. 
OfidtfstfPoorl Jm TV/. Set, 5» C5“75(1035).^"Toxic broth 
filtrates of 1 A, 1 B, 0 C and 1 D types of Cl. botuUnum 
(prepd. as described in the preceding abstr ) and the anti- 
toxins produced by injecting these filtrates into goats 
were tested from the standpoint of working out the anti- 
genic "make up” of the toxins The results indicated 
that (1) the A and B types are monospecific, (2) the C 
types contain 3 components Ci, Cj and D, the last being 
present m only very slight amt and (3) the D type con- 
tains chiefly the D but also a small quantity of the C 
fraction K D Jacob 

Study of B coU mutabile from an outbreak of diarrhea 
in the newborn Anna Dean Dulaney and I D Michcl- 
son Am. J Pub lUallh 25, 1241-51(1935) —Stable 
lactose-fermenting and unstable nonlaetose-fermenting 
(in that lactose-fermenting descendants continued to be 
given off) organisms could be denved from all cultures 
Dissocn to the lactose-fermenting form occurred under 
simulation of contact with lactose Lactose exerted a sp 
effect, since no other condition of growth produced the 
same result. Utilisation of sahein and raffinose was 
shown to be similar to that of lactose and depended upon 
the development of variants capable of fermenting these 
sugars Biologically the organisms are closely related to 
Es. communtoT, but no close antigenic relationship was 
demonstrated All strains of B cofi mutabiU isolated 
from sick babies were found to form a homologous group 
when tested with sera of rabbits immunixed with red and 
white forms J A Kennedy 

Fermentation of glycerol by gluconic acid hactena in 
fruits. The production of dibydrozyacetone, glyceric 
acid, acetic acid, glycolic acid, succmlc add and a aub- 
stasee which gives a reddish violet color reaction with 
ferric chloride Teuo Takahashi and Toshinolm Asai 
J. Air Chem. Soe Japan ll. 100«1-IG(1935) — <?/«. 
eonaaetlobaeter cmnus var ammontacus f sp unshu 0 
was cultured in 42 1 of yeast ext contg 310g of glycerol 
and in') g of CaCOi at 2G-S* for 9U days From (he 
ether of the fermentation product, succinic acid 12 g , 
AcOH (as Ca salt) 20 g and glycolic acid (as Ca salt) 
6 0 g were obtained Dihydroxyacetone 82 6 g , f- 
glyceric acid (as Ca salt) 32 g and a sirup which gave a 
reddish violet color with FcCb were isolated from the 
ethcr-tnsol. part. Glycerol may be converted into an 
unknown ketonic acid through dihydroxyacetone. or 
succinic acid or glycolic acid through glyccnc acid and 
AcOH. Y Kihara 

A specific polysaccharide from the bacillus Calmette- 
Guerin (BCG). Erwm Chargafl and Werner Schaefer 
J. Btol Chem. 112, 3'^3-405(l‘l35) —Two polysaccharides 
giving pptns with anti-BCG horse serums have been 
prepd from defatted B Calmctte-Guinn (BCG) One 
(A) IS a water-sol., d-rotatory (77 4*), weak acid contg 
772% of reducing sugars and 2 9% of ammo sugars Its 
main components are mannose and d-arabinosc with a 
small amt. ol inositol. The other (S) is insol in IltO 
andalLaliandsol inacids Itisastrongadsorptioncompd 
between equal parts of a polysaccharide, contg 94% of 
reducing sugars, and of Caj(PO,)i A protein was also 
isolated which showed comparatively weak tuberculin 
. A r Lothrop 

The chemistry of the hpides of tubercle bacilli. XLIX 
Studies on phthloic acid. M. A Spiclman and R J 
Anderson J. Biol Chem 112, 759-07(1930), cl C 
A. 24, 878; 20, 117*.— The Me e-ster of phthioic acid 
had been purified by fractional distn. until the specific 
rotation reached the const, value of 122*. The acid 
prepd. hy sapon of the pure ester possesses a branched 
chain, probably Me groups in the a-position and in the 
neighborhood of the 11th Catom. Other branches exist 
but the no and position have not yet been detd Funfied 
phthioic acid is biologically active and produces typical 
tu^eulous tissue when inj’ected into normal animals 
Phthioie acuJ CnlltsOt m. 2l>-21* and has (qId 12.5G*' 
amidf m. 45»; melh}lamu]e m. 27*. A. P. Lothrop 
Microchemical tests on the sulfur bacteria. ArhiUe 
Monti Boll soc. tlaJ btol sper. 10, 090-1(1935), — 


1 By immersing colonics of Begiteloa in aq. solns. of AgNOj 
of various conens , the cndocellular droplets of S are 
transformed into AgiS The prepns. are stable: They 
can be washed, passed through EtOH and xylene without 
changes They can be stained with salranme to bring 
out the body of the bacteria and the gelatinous magma 
m which the bacteria are engulfed without previous 
fixation in KaiSiOi AgNOi was found to be superior to 
Pb acetate, HgCb, PtCl,. osmie acid or a satd. sucrose 

* soln Peter Masucci 

ilie fermentation of mannitol by Escherichia coU and 
Bacillus lactis aerogenes V Cianci Boll soc. tial. 
btol sper 10,730-2(1935) — The fermentation of mannitol 
by Es colt IS influenced quantitatively by the presence of a 
phosphate buffer Increasmg the amt of buffer increases 
(he growth, the rate of growth, the amt of acid produced 
and the gas-producing activity B lacUs aerogenes shows 
3 an analogous behavior but after incubation for 8 days at 37®, 
(he reaction turns slightly alk. m the buffered cultures 
Peter Masucci 

Reactions of R and S forms of bacteria to the treat- 
ment of Lustig and Galeottl for the extraction of nucleo- 
protein A Seppilli and R Vendramim Boll, sst 
sierot mtlanese 13, No 5(1934), Rev sud-amertcana 
endocrtnol tnmunol qutmioterap 18, 760 —While R 
strains respond to the treatment, S resist lysis by KOII 

* A E Sleyer 
Dltrafittralion experiments with the viruses of laryngo- 

tracheitis and coryza of chickens Charles S Gibbs 
J Batt 30, 411-17(1035) — The traelital and na«al exu- 
dates are triturated with distd water with powd Pyrex 
glass and OOt M citric acid odded to the isoclec point, 
the cellular debns flocculates and settles or can be centri- 
fuged The supernatant fluid is neutralized with ‘/» M 
. KaiCOi to thymol blue, and then filtered through graded 
collodion membranes John T Myers 

Dissmulation of glucose by heterofermentative lactic 
acid bactena M E Nelson and C If Workman. /. 
Baet 30, 5t7-57(193S) — Lactic, acetic and carbonic 
acids, ale and glycerol were the end products of the dis- 
similation of glucose by 3 representative species of the 
hcterofeimemative lactic acid bacteria The millimols 
of COt produced were cquiv to the sum of the AcOH 
6 and ale John T Myers 

Anaerohie bactena capable of fermentmg sulfite waste 
liquor A M Partansky and B S Henry J Batt. 
30, 559-71(1935) — The absence of proteolytic action 
and the ability to attack a large no. of carbohydrates, as 
well os the production of butyric acid as one of the end 
products, indicated a relationship of all 5 of the species 
usually grouped under the name of Clostridtum hutyncum. 
However, a new species was found which differed from Cl. 
' butyncum morphologically, culturally ai.d physiologically 
John T Myers 

Growth stimulants for certain Rhizobta W B Sarics 
and J J. Reid. / Bad 30, 051(1935) -Potato ext 
stimulated growth. Asparagine stimulated growth also 
but to a lesser degree John T Myers 

Activation of the lower fatty acids by propionic add 
bacteria R W Stone, H C Wood anil C. H Werk- 
e man / Batt. 30, 052-3(1935) John T. Myers 

The relation of oxidation-reduction potential to the 
growth of an aerobic organism Wm B Wood, Jr , 
Mary Lee Wood and I L Baldwin J Bad 30,693-002 
(1935) —Reversible oxidation-rcduction indicators posi- 
tive to, and including, methylene blue inhibit the growth 
of B megatherium when m the oxidized form. Indicators 
negative to methylene blue m the electromotive senes 
fail to inhibit growth None of the eonipds. which in- 
9 hibit growth in the oxidized form Is bactenostatic when 
reduced Potentiometnc measurements indicate that 
the compds. studied effect growth only dunng the lag 
phase and sufficient indicator was added to the medium to 
have an appreciable poising cflect. Suitable amts of an 
inorg reducing agent favor the growth of B megatherium. 

- . John T, Myers 

A chemical-biological study of Escherida coH and three 
of Its rough vanants Earnest H. Rennebaum. J. Bact 
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30, 625-38(J935) — Tlu-fe rou^b vaxjants of £i cob 1 
were developed with marked differences between each 
other and between them and the parent strain As 
3 source of energy the parent strain more readily ntilized 
acetic, lactic and malic acids, while the variants preferred 
tartaric, citric and salicylic acids The injection eff a lethal 
dose of the partnt strain into the ear vein of a rabbit 
caused a sudden nse in blood sugar with death in a few 
hrs , while the variants had no effect It is believed that 
the fatal agent is a sol exotoxin, which produces death by " 
making the walls of the lung capillaries suddenly permeable 
to the noncellular elements of the hlood J T M 

Growth and longevity of Rhizobia on agar containing 
vanous energy sources J J Reid and W B Sarles J 
Pact 30, 651(1985) — Sucrose was better than mannitol 
John T Myers 

Dissimilation of glycerol by inteirnediate hactena of the 
colon-aerogenes group Howard Reynolds and C H 3 
Werkman J Batt 30, 652(1935) — The formation of 
pyruvic acid may be useful in differentiation 

John T, Myer* 

Dissimilation of glucose by the lactic acid bacteria 
M E Nelson and C H Werkman J Batt 31. 4 
(1936) — Typical heterofermentative lactic acid bactena 
yielded COi equiv to the sum of HO\c and ak Pyruvic 
acid was an mtennediary in the fermentation of lactic 
acid Levulosc is reduced to mannitol, AcH to ale and 4 
aeelylmethylcarbmol to 2,3'butylene glycol Glycerol is 
probably formed by hydrogenation of a 3-C mtermediary. 

John T Myers 

Aerobic dissimilation of lactic acid by the propionic 
acid bacteru H G \Vood, Carl Lib and C 11 Werk* 
man J Bacl 31, 5-6(1936) —J’rapioiii5or/rriiiin«ra6- 
tnosuM in buffered phosphate media at 3il* showed 
active utiliaation of 0, lactic acid being converted to pyru* . 
vK, acetic, propionic and carbonic acids The C of the ’ 
lactic acid fermented was completely accounted for in the 
products The oa]datioa>reduction balances were satis- 
factory, if It IS assumed that O is hydrogenated to water 
O may function as a H acceptor in the propionic dissimila- 
tion This IS addnl evidence of the intermeduty behavior 
of pyruvic acid in propionic acid dissimilation 

John T. Myers 

The sifflilanties between the specificities of disinfectants 6 
Bgamst a filterable virus and Gram negative organisms 
Earnest C JlcCuIloch / Batt 31. 7(1930) —There 
was close parallehsm among the relative eOicuncies of 
phenol, liquor cresolis, KCHO, KaCIO, KaOH and several 
dyes against the virus of fowl pax and against Cram- 
negative organisms grown m a medium contg fecal debits 
John T Myers 

The relationship of certain respiratory enzymes to the 
maTimiim growth temperature of bactena O F Ed- ^ 
wards and L T RetCger / Batt 31, 12-14(1936) — 

A thermostable peroxidase was found in each of 106 
strains of the genus Bactllus There was no evidence of 
H,0, John T. Myers 

Oxidation reduction potentials of certain anaerobic 
and facultative anaerobic bactena I £k pa relation- 
ship and a possible explanation for the phenomenon of 
double reversion of potential during the apparent loga- ^ 
nthmic phase n. Prehmiaaiy obserratiooa 00 the dif- 
ferenbaPon of lactobaciUi of intestinal and buceal ongm 
R W. H Gillespie and L F Rettger / Bad 31, 
14-15(1936). — A buccal strain grown m unbuffered tomato 
juice was characterized by a marled activity with respect to 
growth and acid production and bad a reversal tA the drift 
before the final max reducing level was reached Shortly 
thereafter the negative dnft was resumed This did not 
occur with two strains of L actdopfttlut In a buffered 9 
medium of low carbohydrate content, strains of oral and 
intestinal ongm were differentiated by a wide margm of 
final reduction mtensity which if substantiated ^onld 
make their differentiation by means of the dye mdicators 
pracucal John T Myers 

Metabolic activity and cell volume of Salmonella gal 
linarom at vanous phases of the culture cycle Evelyn 
Huntington J Bad 31, 1'>-Ifi(l‘l3r.) — Rales of CO- 


production per unit vol of bacterial protoplasm show an 
increase m the lag and early logarithmic phases over the 
imtial and terminal rates as do the rates calcd per cell 
John T. Myers 

Oxygen consumpbon by bactenal cultures C P 
Hegarty /, Bad. 31, 18(1936) —There were considerable 
differences between the amts, of CO] produced by vanous 
streptococci and lactobaciUi John T Myers 

Factors controlling pigment production by Myco 
bactenum phlei Mary A Ingraham J, Bad 31, 1^19 
(1936) —3/’. phJet may contam as many as 10 carotenoid 
pigments A number of sugars, sugar ales , acids, alde- 
iiydes. fats and miscellaneous compds Including phytol, 
betanonooe and a vitamin A concentrate all failed to 
improve pigmentation Ethylene, sMts of Se, Na, Li, 
Ca and Mg, the oxidation-reduction potential, light in- 
tensity, and temp of incubation were without sp effect 
on pigmentation John T Myers 

The fermentation of acetylmetbylcaibinol by the 
Escbenehia-Aerobacter group and its significance in the 
Voges-Proskauer reaction. Ralph P. Tittsler. J 
Bad 31, 21(1935) —The frequent failure to obtam pos 
\oges-Pr05kauer reactions in old cultures of some AcfO- 
badtr aeretenes and Acrohadtr orytocum strains is due to 
fermentation of the acetyhnetbylMrbmol J T M 
The nature of the change from slow to rapid lactose 
vtilization by • member of the colon intermediate group. 
C K Wadsworth and B R. Hitchner. /. Bacl 31, 
22-3(1936) — The acquisition by the slow lactose 
fermenters of the ability to use lactose rapidly is abrupt 
rather than gradual John T. Myers 

Hydrogen sulfide produebon as a differential test in the 
colon group Reese Vaughn and Max Levtoe. /. Bact 
31. 24(1936) —Id the presence of cysteine all strains were 
positive. The eonen of peptone was not significant, 
htany more strains were positive in the absence of agar- 
agar; the cause of this is unknown John T> Mvers 
Reaction of Escbenchia, Aerobaeter and Citrobseter 
strains tn bone aud and hezamine media M.T. Bartram 
and L A Black. J. Bad 31, 24-5(1936) —Hesamine 
did not exert sufficient inhibiiive action to be useful The 
results with bone acid media agree with those of Levine 
John T Myers 

The effect of sodium selenite on the growth of bacteu 
and its use as a basis for a new enrichment medium for the 
isolation of typhoid bacilli from feces, water, milk, etc 
EmarLcifson. J.Bact 31, 26-7(1936).— Most organisms 
except typhoid, cholera, proteus and PseudomoHai 
aerupnota are inhibited John T. Myers 

lie protem-spanng acbon of carbohydrates m relation 
to anaerobic identification Robb S Spray and Alfred 
R Sunlcy J, Bad 31, 27(1936) —rermentabJe carbo 
hydrates have a ''proteia-spanng” action, but mdividual 
peculianties may obscure its action in sp. instances 

John T, Myers 

The preparabon and propnbes of sihcic acid jeUies for 
the puze-culture isolation of bacteru John H Hanks 
and R W Weinlrauh / Bad 31, 29-30(1936) — 
Most effective control of the pn was secured with 4 tunes 
the usual coocn of KH< salt and by dialyzing against the 
salt Eoln minus the KH> John T Myers 

Increase m toxicity due to the acbon upon the broth 
consbtuenta by endo-enzymes of the Salmonella bactena 
Frances L. Kiaft and C N Stark J Bad 31. 42-3 
(1936) — Somethmg in the nature of a heat-stable endo- 
enzyme complex is released by brief subjection to 100 ■ 
or by natural autolytic processes, and can act on the broth 
to produce a gradual increase m Pa and in toxicity- H 
pn^bly consists of split products from the medium 

John T Myers 

The chemistry of diphtheria toxin hlonroe D Eaton 

J Bad 31,64-5(1936)— The toxin appears to be a pro 

tern of more complex structure than the proteoses in tht 
medium on which it was formed, suggesting that it ■' 
synthesized by the bacillus The immunological and 
physiol properties of diphtheria toxin arc due to a singk 
substance John T hfyers 

furffier observations on pneumococcal hemolysin and 
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its Intcbration Banictt Cohen and Hany Schwachman 1 
J. Buft 31, 1>7-S{1936) — It may be possible to define 
a Ic^el of oxidation-reduction potential characteristic lor 
pneumococcus (t j-pe 11) heraolj sm, a ret ersible oxidation 
system with the charactcnsucs of an eniyme The lytic 
actmtv seems to be assoed. mlh a thiol proupinc 

John T Mvers 

Studies on the production of toxin by Clostndinm histo- 
lyticum. Sarah E Stewart J. Bact 31, 70-1(1936) — g 
Glucose added to the culture broth increased the poiencx 
of the toxin by the prodtietion of a hemolj-sin, but the role 
of the glucose IS unknown The proteoli tie enzyme wa» 
not mereasctl, and ts independent of the exotoxm show- 
ing no decrease in nontoxic formahtuzed foxtns 

JohaT M>ers 

Conditions afiectmg the production of toxm and “por- 
phyrins” by the iphthena bacillus hlaty W Wheeler 
and M O'L Crowe J BmI 31, 73(in36) — Porphyrins 3 
were removed from diphtheria toxm without altenng its 
toxicity by adsorption with charcoal but with no other ad- 
«orbcnt tried Thej could not be eluted from the charcoal 
John T Myers 

The reducing acbon of diphthena bacilli Otfnd Ehru 
mann 7eti!r Biiil Porori.Vnk 1 Abt 135. 56-00 
(1933) — The reducihility of dyes depends on chem 
constitution as well as s^y C dipiLOrnue reduces tel- 
lurites and nitrates Cyanide does not interfere with * 
these reactions John T Mjers 

Should the term oxychloronphine be retained? Ph 
Lasseur. Trar fafc BiifroJixof facu/f/ pkjrm A'ancy 7, 
21-9(1934). — A rexncw on ehlororaphme, the green pig- 
ment of PrcaJoBieiiar r^lororof^w Fhcnaxine-a<arboD- 
amide u perhaps a better name for the deh) drogenated 
form of the pigment than the term oxidiloraraphiae 

W C Tobie s 

The production of ehlororaphme by Pseudomonas 
ehlorenphjs Fh. Lasseur. Trer. iiA. mcro^tel /mvM 
fharm. iYancy 7, 31-40(1934).— Washed suspensions of 
40-hr. cultures of /’rei/do«or« eA/croropfnr produce 
abundant crystals of the green pigment ehlororaphme 
after 7 da>"s, especially at 6 97 m a laver not o\-er 15 
mm deep. W C Tobie 

Aatolysis of B eiryocyaneus Be^ennek-Dupau; 1930 
Ph. Lasseur and N. Crosjean. rror Ijb. micrcAiel * 
/jfiiW Pfcijrm lYoacy 7, 41-3(1934) .-—Washed suspensions 
of SerilJus caryecyincus (20 bilhon per cc ) in distd. water 
were sealed m P^tk containers and allowed to auto- 
Ijie for 51 dars at 37*. The cond of the suspensions 
increased, while the Ph fcH from above 7 05 to 6.27, 

W C. Tobie 

Media for the detn of the coli-acrogenes group m water 
ana]}--:is (Ruehhofl) 14 7 


THOUAS C PHILLIPS 

The emission of additional roots by grape vmes L 
HWm Cempj. rend. orod. ogr. franef 21, 867-Sl 
(1035) . — The II -ion conen in the wiaity of the inenstems 
pbj-s an important role m the evolution of addnl roots . 
The mineral compn. of roots as well as vanous stvtioBS of 
the stem is gittn; thet show that CaO and K-O remain in 
abundance in the roots of the vine (3 yr. old) and the 
lower twigs ha\e a higher CaO and MgO content than the 
upper ones Salts of Ca and Mg favor the development 
of roots while the salts of K, especially KQ, act cspecallv 
on the lenlicels In certain combinations (carbemate 
mtrate, chlonde) and proportions, Ca salts can hmder the 
development of root hairs of certam plants in a liquid 9 
J. R. Adams 

The magnesium content of grasses and legumes and the 
ratios between this element and the total calaum. phos- 
phoms and nitrogen in these plants Harlev A Darnel 
J An. S«. Arvrr. 37, 922-7(10551. —The ax . Mgeomem 
of 19 species of mature grass was ll and that of tht 

4.1 mature legumes 0 379^. The Mg iwiteni of legumo 
•levreased as the plants miliiretl The Ca/Mg raiae. 


varied in the mature grasses and legumes from 1.10 to 
5 46, the P/Mg ratios from 0 OO to 2 42, and the N’/Mg 
ratios from 2 0*) to 22 0l> The av. of these ratios was 
^gbtly higher in the legume tops collected at different 
stages of growth than m the roots. Verj little relaUon 
existed betireen the chetrt. compn of the tops of the 
plants and that of the roots J. R. Adams 

Characteristics of the amylase of cabbage B. A. Rubm 
and \ E Tnipp. Comft rend ocaJ sci U. R. S. S 
(N S J.3.22<>-32(1935) — Cabbage leaves are 50, 15 and 5 
tunes richer in am> lase (I) than beets, omoas and carrots 
This high actinty is of special interest, smcc the starch 
content of this vegetable ts inconsiderable and it ii proba- 
ble that tbj.. so-called amj lase is an enzyme that js not 
charactenzed b> a stnctlj sp action or that it i» a complex 
of sp eniynies The loss of cellulose in connection with 
an increased ai.urat> of 1 suggests that m cabbage I is 
accompamed b> an enrx-me, e> tasc (11) capable of h> dro- 
lyzing cellulose itself or some of iLc other carbohydrates 
lorming the cell walls Studies of the activi(> of ant} lose 
in parallel with that of U established the existence m 
cabbage of an cnz}'mc capable of h> drolj zing hemicellulose 
to a reducing sugar II is considerably less aciixc than I 
but IS comparable to sucrose Its activit> m the leaxes 
and stalks vanes and this is connected with the ability of 
theearl> vancix.Ko 1, to “awaken” early and with the 
general higher touLitj of this vanetj Attempts to iso- 
late II arc in progress C R Addmall 

Physiology of tanning matenals in plant cells Willi- 
bald Hauser /'eo:pp!<isn.a 24, 219 24il035) —In order 
to investigate the mode of action of tannmg matenals in 
plasma, the conditions of the expts must be so controlled 
that their pptg action on protnn-likc substances is pre- 
vented .As the weak alk reaction of plasma m the pr^- 
cnee o( salts mun be considered, a method was chosen 
for ncuiraluing the tannin soln b> which its pptg action 
on gelatin was prevented Tannm in this form prevents 
the aggregation of the particles of a gelatin soln. 

F. L Dunbp 

The influence of salts and hydrogen-ton concentn&os 
on plasmolysis and deplasmolysis. V. S. Il'm Prclo^ 
p.'jima 24, 29t>-31S(1035). — The leaf epidermis of x-orious 
plants was pb<a»o]>‘zed by ireass of a sucra^e sola. At 
the end of the expts., the conen ro>e to 2 g. ntol., that ts 

10 an osmotic pressure of 121 atm If the cell* were de* 
pLi<moiv-zed in a short time, they remained for the mo»i 
part alive. If ihej remained more than 20 hrs. in the 
pla^TOohiing <oln , deplastnolvsis was much more difficult 
and with many plants it was impossible The aim of 
these expts wus to det the conditions under which a 
protoplast could be pltsmoljzed strongly and for a long 
penod and set remain alive The reaction of the Solvent 
plated a very important role For the regulation of the 

11 ion conen , phosphate, citrate, acetate and bicarbonate 
were used as buffers in the form of their K ralts. The 
plants could be divaded into \-anou> groups accordmg to 
their reaction to the sola Some were rather indifferent to 
the H-ion conen and could be dcplasmolvzcd to the end at 
a Ph of 4,5-S 1 Others could not stand strongly acid 
solns but Could live in weaklv aetd, neutral or alk, soi^. 
Others depbraioh zed onlv la alk. solas of a po of 7 0 and 
higher rinally there were plants for which a strongly 
alk medium was harmful; these died at a Ph of 7 4-S 0 
and weak acid or neutral solas were beneficial Of greater 
significance is the presence of inorg salts and perhaps other 
supplements Natural spring water maintains the celL 
partictilarlv well, while so-called nutrient solns , prepd. 
with distd HsO, are considerablv more harmful. It n, 
better to retain a detd Pn with KIICOi than with phos- 
phates Citrates and acetates give better results than 
phosphates K salts in great amt arc harmful to many 
plants, while for others the K ion is not harmful but ad- 
vantageous, and they deplasirolyre the ^tter. For the 
majontj of plants K ions are relatixvlv harmless and ore 
hartnlul onlv in large amts. Some plants react strongly 
to the Na ton and often a weak co-icn such as 0 01 and 
<1 U3 g niol will thwart deplaSTOol>-si». Some lands can 
stand tl 1-tlJl g mol NaCl mthoin hann I'lastnolwr. 
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and deplasmolysis must be earned out through a senes of 
graduated conens It is recommended that the strengths 
of the solns be calcd accordmg to their osmotic pressures 
in atlas , rather than in terms of g. moJs , for the osmotic 
pressure of the stronger solns mcreases more rapidljr than 
the g mol conen This difference varies with different 
plasmolytic agents and depends on the size of the mols. 
The duration of the plasmolysis or deplasmolj^s plays a 
very important role. When the exact conditions te 
plasmolysis and deplasmolysis have been detd , such as the 
^ of the soln , chem compn of the soln , time, difference 
in coQcn , etc , it is possible with almost all types ^ plants 
to obtain complete deplasmolysis mthout endangering the 
tissue in the least F. L. Dunbp 

Death of plant cells m pore and balanced salt solotaons. 
V S Il'm Prolsfilasma 24, 409-30(l*^5).— Complete 
death of all cell portions in pure K and hfa s^t solns does 
not begm at the highest conens but at some medium or 
even weaher one, frequently at OJ g mol. The cells 
remain ah\ e in weaher solns , such as 0 05 or 0 I g. mol. 
and sometimes m stronger, as 1 0, 2 0 and even 5 g mot 
With weah and medium-strength solns death can ensue m 
5-7 hrs , m stronger ones it can follow after 20 and even 
after 70 hrs The described process cf the death of atl cell 
portions in Na and K salt solns. is almost typical for all 
plants In KjO or m some weah solns. the cytoplasm 
appears as a homogeneous mass with hardly noticeable 
granulation, the nucleus is also without structure. Under 
the influence of stronger conens. the granulation in the 
nucleus and cytoplasm increases, this results m coagula- 
tion with sUll stronger conens The difference in the 
conens which Vill the nucleus and the cytoplasm, and that 
which liUs the tonopUst may be considerable. Death of 
the nucleus and cytoplasm takes place with great rapidity 
shortly after placing in the soln when it is coned The 
tonoplast Lves some days in the strongest solns , such as 
S g mo] KaCl The penneabihty of the tonoplasts for 
salts IS greater than the permeability of the whole cell 
Resistant plants are distinguished by a coagulation of the 
nucleus and cytoplasm at higher conens which neter 
extends to weaker ones, as is the case with less resistant 
types A great difference is noticed among the plants in 
relation to their reaction toward Ca tons; ut some all cell 
portions remain alive at 0 7, others only at 03 g mol , 
while others die at 0 1 g mol. Sateen references 

P. L Dunlap 

Effect of sulfur dioxide on wheat derelopment Action 
at low concentrations Robert B Swam and Arthur B 
Johnson laJ. Eng C/iem 28 , 42-7(1938) — Wheat 
plants were grown m nutrient solns m 2 cabinets tinder 
duplicate conditions of temp , light intensity, humidity 
and circulating air sol The) were m darkness lor 8 hrs 
and under artificial illumination for 16 hrs daily. SOi in 
conens below those at which typical foliar markings are 
produced (0 14-0 46 p p m was us^) was added to the 
air several hrs daily No visible injury was produced 
Growth was not retarded In plants earned through to 
maturity the yidd of gram was shghtly greater than that 
of the control plants L E Gilson 

Study of the baric of Aspidosperma quirandy Hassler. 
Luis Flonani Eev centra esiud farm 5»ojm"i 25, 378- 
94, 423^7(1935) — A botanical descnption and proiiniate 
analysis are given In addn to resins, tannins and other 
common extractives the bark contains a saponin, pro- 
visionally named gairondy sopomn, and the following alka- 
loids* aspidospermme, aspidosamine, 2 new ctyst alka- 
loids, Lulrnnem 237° andpuirandiRcm 218* and4otber 
alkaloids not yet sepd m pure form Aspidospermicme is 
not present The lethal dose of the mixt. of total alka- , 
loids for rabbits is 2.3-3 4 mg /kg. when given intrave- 
nously and about 10 times as much when given subentane- 
ously The mut produces muscular paralysis and kills 
by causing asphyxia L. B Gilson 

The vital role of chemistry in determining essential 
materials in plants W. A Leukel Cxtrus Ind. 18, No 
11, 6-7(1935) — A bnef discussion of plants as sources of 
important chem compds K D Jacob 


I Further Investigations on the bunchy*top disease of 
tomato A. P. D. hIcClean Union S .\fnca Dept 
Agr , 5ct. Bull. 139, 46 pp (1935). — In aq ext the 
bunchy-top virus was rapidly destroj ed when eipo'ed for 
10 tnin to temps above 70*. Some destruction of the 
vims occurred between 00® and 70°, but temps belowM* 
had no appreciable effect. The virus vras short lived m 
extd. juice and died out rapidly after 12 hrs No ap- 
, preciable loss of infective power occurred when the juice 
• was exposed for 1 hr. to ale. in conens up to 30% ttghtr 
conens of ale. appeared to cause some destruction of tb: 
vims K. D Jacob 

Enzymes of gram, m The relation between the 
action of the starch liquefying enzyme of rice and Pa 
Gohet Yaraagtshi J. Agr. CAem. Soc. Japan 11, 825^5 
(1935).— The action of starch-liquefymg enzyme was 
estd by the viscosity. The optimum pg vaned with tie 
conditions The optimum Pg of the H»0 ext. of the im- 
huUed nee was 52-^ 4 and that of the unpolished nee, the 
nee bran and the embryo was 4B W’hen polished nee 
was extd. with salt soln such as 1 if NaCI, 1 il KCl and 
0 1 if KiSOa, the optimum pg was 6 1-62 When pol- 
ished nee was extd with salt void such as 1 if NaCl. 1 
if CO and 0 I if R.SOa, the opUmura pa was 6 1-62 
WTien the polished ncc was extd with 1% papayotm soln . 
the optimum Pa was 4B When the enzyme soln was 
obtained from the aq soln and the salt ext. of the tin- 
huUed nee by dial) sis, the optimum pn values were 4 9 
and 5 0, resp It was not changed by the addn of NaCI 
toibusoln y. Kihara 

Chemical consbhients of kaohang Sugao Itirao / 
Age. Chem Sat. Japan 11, 921-1(1935) — The kaoliang 
was extd with HjO at 8()*'W*. Pb acetate was added to 
the ext The ppt. obtamed »tood overnight The super- 
natant liquor was sepd and 10% NaOH was added A 
yellow ppt was obtained The ppt. was suspended in 
HiO and decomposed by HjS. Tbs filtrate was exfd 
With ether Succinic aad and 2 kinds of white crystals) 
resp , ID. 249-2* and 98-100®, were isolated from the 
ether ext. The etber-msol part was further extd with 
acetic ether. A yellow glu«i«ide, m 249-250®, was ob- 
taioed It was identified with quercimentnn, quercetin 
monoglucoside Y. ICihara 

Unsapomfiible matter of algae fats I Sterol 
Riyoshi Shirahama J. Agr. Chem Soc /UMa 11,980-4 
(1935) —Pelfeha trrijtfii Yendo was extd with ether 
TTie ether-sol portion was again eztd with petroleum 
ether b. 40-50*. The ext. was sapond with 10% alt 
KOH sola. Colorless needles were obtained from the 
unsaponiflable matter. Crystab in 122* were obtamed 
after several reoystns . [e»)i> = —39 0® (02055 S 
5 ce. of CHCh). It was designated as pencslerol Toe 
reaction for crgosterol was negative It gave no color 
reaction with SbCh in CHCl* The acetate, colorless 
hexagonal plates in 118*, with [a]o —44 1* (03497 g in S 
cc.ofCH^); propionate, colorless plates m 104°, ben 
xoate, coJoriess rectangular plates m 114°, and bromide, 
a white powder decomposing at 132°, were prepd Per* 
venerof was also isolated from Fucus eramscens Ag and 
Lamijurta hngissinma Miyabe Codtum fragile (Sur- 
lager) Hanot contains a sterol having sitosterol like proper- 
ties, m 130* Y Kihara 

Leaf starch: its isolation and some of its properties 
H A. Spochr aad Harold W Alilner. J Bxal Chem 
079-87(1935) —Leaves collected after they had been 
exposed to bright hght on a warm day were exposed to 
CHCh vapors to prevent depletion of the starch After 
drying in a stream of air at 50° for 2 to 24 hrs , the leases 
were ground aad passed through a 60 mesh sieve to sep 
the stem and fibers and the material was then ground in a 
pebble null for 3 hrs Repeated extn. with 
room temp for 5 to 15 hrs. and alternate exta with EtOH 
and petr ether m the last 3 or 4 eitns removed chloro- 
phyll and other sol. substances Gums, pectic substances 
and salts were removed by repeated extn withHjOatro^ 
temp, until the wash HjO was almost colorless The 
atai^ was then extd with hot HiO by beating m a boiling 
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water bath for 1 hr and heatinf at 120“ for an hr. The 
soln remaining after removal of the insol. residue was 
kept at -8* for 3-1 days and the starch pptd. out <m 
thawing and was removed by centnfugmg and filtration on 
silk. IVhea thoroughly dried from 3 to 18% of the sepd. 
starch is insol even after heating to 120“ with HiO but is 
bydrolyiable with 1% HCl There 15 also always present 
a small and vanable amt of insol material other than 
starch (in some cases largely SiOi m part at least from the 
pebble mill) Detns. of specific rotation and prepn of 
osatones mdicate that glucose is the chief product of the 
hydrolysis of the leaf starch. Max reduemg power is 
obtained only after 4 5-5 hrs of hydrolysis as retrograded 
starch (pptd by freezing and then thawmg) is more slowly 
hydrolyzed than “standard” potato starch A P L 
The plastid pigments of the marsh dodder G Mac- 
kmney J Btol Chem 112, 421-4(1935) — Two species 
of dodder, Cvscula subtnclusa and were examd 

Chlorophyll is present m low conen , except possibly m 
sharply localized regions a-, S- and 7-Carotencs, lyco- 
pene and rubixanthme hate also been isolated Rigorous 
purification of the various components is difficult on ac- 
count of the unusually high conen of unsaponifiahle color- 
less material The marsh dodder (.saliKa) is the nebest 
source of 7-carotenc known to M , readily available in 
Cal. A detailed study of Cuscuia subindusa was impossi- 
ble but there is apparently no major difference in the pig- 
ment complex of the 2 species A P Lothrop 

The chemistry of the lipides of yeast III. Lecithin 
and eephalm L F Salisbury and R J Anderson / 
Btol. Chem. 112, 541-50(1036), d C A 27, 5779 — 
Lecithin and eephalm from yeast phosphatides have been 
punfied so that the lecithin was free from ammo N and all 
of the N of the eephalm was m the NHt form Both 
yield about C4% of fatty acids on hydrolysis and the com- 
ponent acids of both are very similar, consistmg of 84-6% 
of liquid ands These on catalytic reduction give a tnixt 
of palmitic and steanc acids Palmuic and steanc acids 
are the sole components of the solid acids. Optically 
active glycerophosphonc acid and choline comprise the 
water-sol portion of the hydrolysis products of tbelecitbm 
and optically inactive glicerophosphonc acid and amino- 
etbyl ale. from the cephahn A P. Lothrop 

The action of growth substance on parallelotroptc plant 
organs. A. Th. Czaja Ber deui 5o(<jn. Cu. 53, 478-90 
(1935); cf. C. A. 30, 607* —Growth substance produces 
only an increase in cell size, any increase in cell no. result- 
ing is secondary. Lawrence P. Miller 

Nutnent-solution purification for removal of heavy 
jnetaJsln defioeoeyinvesbgatJoss w)th AspergiBus wger 
Robert A. Steinberg. J. Agr. Reseafeh 51,413-24(1935). 
cf. C ,4. 29, 2197*. — Purification of nutnent soln for the 
removal of heavy metals can be accomplished by treating 
the soln. with CaCO. and filtering while hot. The method 
gives good results with Fe, Zn, Cu and Mn under a wide 
vanety of conditions and procedures. The removal of 
heavj- metals appears to be dependent on their copptn 
with an alk. earth as phosphate, carbonate or hydroxide 
by a decrease m acidity. The use of absorbent charcoal 
to supplement the action of an alk earth purificant is un- 
n^sary and causes a decrease in eipti precision Extn. 
of the spores of Aspergillus niger with alk. solns effects 
partial removal of Fe, Cu and Mn stored in the spores for 
subsequent growth, and so leads to an accentuation of 
deficiency effects mth these metab. W. H. Ross 
The synthesis of reserve carbohydrate by yeast n 
“t fluonde Rachel A. McNally and Ida 
Smedley-MaeLean. Btockem. J. 29, 2236-^l(1935)' 
cf. C. A. 29, 8059*.— The addn. of fluoride (0 0024^ (X)71 
Ai) to glucose or maltose solns. in vehich yeast was meu- 
‘I*® storage. 

The addn. of fluonde m 0 CX)24 21 conen. caused an m- 
cre^e in glycogen storage when glucose-phosphate was 
conens. caus^ a fall. UTien maltose- 
phosphate was used, the inhibiting action of fluonde was 
conens. In dS-hr. fermenta- 
tions. the addn. of phosphate increased the decompn. of 


1 glucose, but had no effect on the maltose solns. The 
effect of fluonde on the sugar solns. could be counteracted 
by the addn. of phosphate There appeared to be a defi- 
nite correlation between the wet weight of the ye^t and 
Its total cartohydrate content _ E. W. Scott 

The infiuence of the anions of the nutrient^salts on de- 
composition and diseases of the potato. Karl Boning 
Angew Bolan 17, 323-35(1935).— Potato plants which 
received K as chloride developed more severe symptoms of 

* leaf roll and streak disease than did those w hich received K 

as nitrate or sulfate J T. Sullivan 

Transformation of sugars in plants M. Ntirmia. 
Ann. Acad Set Fenmcae 44A, No 8, 105 pp (1935) ; cf. 
C A 29, 2998*, 3371* — Trtltcum salttum, Avena saliva, 
Trtfolium pretense and Vtcta foba were placed in the dark 
to reduce their sugar content, then cut and immersed lor 
24 hours in a sugar soln m the dark. Leaves and steins 
3 were then analyzed separately. When glucose (I) or 
fructose (II) was fed they were readily converted into one 
another m the plant, and the interconversion was ac- 
companied by a synthesis of sucrose (HI) III was synthe- 
sized from 1, n, galactose and maltose but not from dihy- 
droxyacetone, xylose or glycerol Interconversion of I and 
II and synthesis of ITI took place more readily in the stem 
than in the leaves When HI was fed, part was hydro- 
lyzed m the stems, and the remainder accumulated m high 

* conen in the leaves Changes were not affected by tolu- 
ene Part of I disappeared, probably by respiration, 
especially when fresh plants were placed m darkness, but 
al» m feeding expts Addn of KCN retarded this only 
slightly. In V faba lactic acid content was low, changes 
were not proportional to changes m ^ of cell sap, and 
increase was not affected by feeding with I or II, ascorbic 
aad was not mcreased by feeding with ni. Invertase 

5 activity of exts from V Jaba and T. protense was 15-20 
tunes greater in case of stems than leaves Wlien midnba 
were removed from leaves, mvertase activity of leaves was 
almost nil. Since the leaf 13 capable of synthesizmg IQ, 
It IS assumed that the chem. nature of leaf invertase is 
different from that of stems and petioles. Attempts to 
accomplish interconversion of I and II and synthesis of Ql 
in vilfo by plant exts. were unsuccessful The method of 
detg Q was to osidize I with It and NaOH, clear with Pb- 

6 (OAc)« and det. the reduemg power of the residual soln. 

J. T. Sullivan 

Chemistry of mold tissue. Z. The phosphohpides of 
Aspergillus sydowi. D. M Woolley, F. M. Strong, W. H. 
PetersonandE A.Pnll J.Am Chem Soc 57, 25S5>-91 
(1935); cf C. A. 28, 3105*— The Et, 0-sol. phospho- 
lipides of Aspergillus sydavn consist of a imxt of lecithin 
and cepbafm. from tfie mycefium 0 4-<? 7% of the 
bpides was tsolated. Glycerophosphonc acid, choline, 
' cholamine and oleic acid were identified as the chief hydro- 
lytic products. Steanc, palmitic and a more imsatd acid 
were also probably present m small amts C. J. West 
Photochemical responses of the wheat plant to spectral 
region £. J Lease and W E, Tottingham J. Am. 
Chem Soc. 57, 2613-16(1935) — Ehmination of wave 
lengths shorter than about 3900 or 5200 A. from radiation 
resembling sunlight decreased the assimilation of nitrate 
9 and conserved carbohydrates m young wheat plants. The 
primary factors to which increased reducing power under 
shorter radiation could be attributed were mcreased tissue 
contents of chlorophylls and suini>dryl compds Paths 
are mdicated by way of which these factors could function 
as tngger mechanisms in the reduction of nitrate. De- 
pressron of pentosan formation was assoed with mcreased 
assimilation of nitrate Most of the compositional effects 
in the tissue could be attributed to variations in the pro- 
9 portion of blue-violet bght but the reduction of nitrate to 
mtnte was more distinctly assoed. with long ultraviolet 
radiation Apparently the high proportion in sunlight of 
radiauon from 3900 to 4920 A. and the low proportion 
above 8000 A in comparison with the light sources here 
tested favor the assimilation of nitrates by plants Analy- 
^ are given of v. heat tops from water and soil cultures and 
of press sap from plants 3 weeks old. Pigment contents 
are also gi\en. C. j. W'est 
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PHILIP B HAttX 

The effect of ingested fat on the sterol metabolism of the 
white rat H C Ecistem and Carletoa R Treadwell- 
J Bust Chem 112, 37^-8(1935) —The amts of sterol tn 
the Iiveis of growing white rats are greater when the per- 
centage of com or sovbean oil in the diet is increased bat 
these larger amts cannot be ascribed to stercJ nu^iluatton ^ 
because the sterol contents of the remaining tissues of the 
rats on the high (at diets were as great if not greater than 
the amts found ro the re mainin g tissues of their Liter 
mates on iow-fat rations It is impossible to state whether 
the larger amts of steroU tn the livers were due to mgested 
sterols, fats or both A P.Lotbrop 

The extraction and stabilities of ritamm B (Bi) and of 
lactoflarm Bertha Bisb «7 and K C Sberman. J.S$^. 
Ciem 112, 415-20(1935) — Practically all of the m tamm 3 
Bi m the form found m spray-dned stun milk is end by 
80% ale and practicaUT none of it by abs ale Tbe 
solrent effect of the ale is not enhasc^ by acidulalioD 
with 1% glacial AcOH Additive re^ts are obtained 
with mixts of ext a^ residue, indicatmg no vitution of 
the feeding method bv lack of any "cew" or unknawn 
factor Tbe extns and dryings were done under an aim. 
of N) The vitaram G or flavia value was somewhat less 
conserved than that of vitamm B, probably becau^ of ibe 
combined effects of the visible light which penetrated the 
glass containers ta whvih the extns were performed, the 
sm a ll amt of residual Oj and possibly a slight mflucncc of 
the ale present The fiavm value of milk powder t> not 
measurably extd byabs ale at room temp.; by 80% ale. 
(neutral or aeidulated) it u less completefy extd. than is 
the TiUsun Bi value, about e^ual amts of the fiann ap- 


vats of various ages (49 11 umts per 100 ce.). A marked 
reduction in blood and kidney and a great increase m the 
small intesctse ooenr in rats made toxic with viosterol 
Findmgs on the effect of viosterol on bone phosphatase 
content were variable but there was no demonstrable 
effect on the small amts present m the liver and spleen 
Vitamm A-deficient rats and those fed high doses of vita- 
mtn A showed reductions of phosphatase m tie senias, 
these were due apparently to the greatly impaired nutri- 
tion of the animals since the presence or absence of Titamm 
A bad little or no effect on phosphatase. A. P.Lothrop 
Vitamm A content of sour-cream butter, sweeKream 
butter and margarines (Hathaway, Dans) 12 Physio- 
logically active cryst. esters of ntamm A (Hamano) 10. 
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Inffuenee of quinine on the realization of the morpho- 
genehteffectofthethyroidhonaone. R I. Belkin aadA 
A.VMtkcnch. Compt rend ocad sci U.R.S 5.IN.S1, 
3, 235-8(1935) . — To test the restnetmg effect of qumme (I) 
on the aciinty of the thyroid hormone (U) a group of 
young pigeons in the Ist moltmg phase and a ffnd group in 
an advanced stage of molt were treated with the di-HCl 
salt of I m daily oral doses of 50, 100 and 200 g , with 300 
mg of n and with combinations. The mam feathers were 
counted daily for 13 days and at the end of the mns the 
thyroid glands were dissected out to pemut an exam a d 
their histological picture and fuartumal eond-tion. The 
biol activity of tbe glands was estd. by naplantation of 1 - 
rag portions m tadpoles. It was demonstrated that I and 
H deer ta.se the fuactioual activity of the thyroid gland and 
that then- eff«t is synergistic Tbe increased protaa 


peanag m the ext and residue Quant, fee^g expts. ^ cietabol:*a resulting from molusg ts reduced by the 


with mixts of ext and residue give no mdicsCioi) of any 
measurable sepn of essescial factors and indicate that 
measurements of ntamm C hitherto made by the Botirqtun 
(C A 25, 5^) methodareessentially measuresof Cano 
values, whether of the natural food or of prepd. ests and 
residae A. P. Lothrop 

The Qtiliiaboa of d oannoheptulose (d.iBittiiokete- 
beftote) by adoie rabbits /oseph R. Roe and C. S. 


Hnd^. J Biot Ciem. 112 , 443-9(1935) — hlatmo- 6 with H alone. 


nunivtratioa of 1 and consequently the need of the organ- 
ism for thyroid b lessened Sumlaily the adsumstratioB 
of n reduces the necessity for glandular aetmo and a 
typtca! hypofuscuoaal pictnre results 1 reduces the 
ondative effect of n and th« has its inffuence as is shows 
by the restnelion of the mofphogw*t>c effect m molting 
as demonstrated by the results when I and n are adsmus- 
tered together a contrast to those obtained by treatsMBt 


C. R Addmall 


heptulose m rabbits gives rue to a yeastdermentable, Co- 
rednemg substance tn the blood, the removal of whKb is 
stimaUted by Since these properties correspond 

with those of glucose and fructose, the aeUbobc traos. 
formation of a 7-C sugar mto one of lower C content seems 
a possibiUty Rabbits have a high tolerance for this 
sugar The identity of the metabolite is bemg mvesU- 

gated A P Lothrop --- - ^ jj. — „ 

The produeboa of a deffaency inrohmg cyshae and ^ pasereas/. M. Burger and I\'. Biandt. 2. ges 
methionme by the adamistraton of chobe aad Abra. o« vtc-ot/iqio — nitiVo^rm ,< m rhrr 

ham TVhite J Bid. Ciem 112 , 503-9(1936) — hlale 
rats were fed a diet contg a Imuted amt. of the S-contg. 
ammo acids (6% casern) to accentuate tie effects of tie 
adnunistered cholic and and 


Distribution of chlonae and me* in the blood and bile 
Oscar hliseta. Brr. med fvir. paiol Jememna 5, 69-124 
(1935) —The coDcn of urea m tiie blood was found to be 
between 02t and 0 49 g per I.; m the bile, between 0 19 
and 0 44 ChJoTdes m the blood oscillated between 4 0 
and 4B g. per ]., m the bile, between 4B and 5 6 

E. S. G. Barron 

Glnkagen (the hyperglncemia-matmg substance of the 


produced by the addn of cholic acid to this diet. The 

deficiency was reheved by the addn. of extra cystine or 

methionme to the d.et , taorme was without effect The g of rabbiu (about 2 kg ) by mjection of 20 y per kg abOTt 


iled 94. 375-97(1935) — GIniagon is m its chem. aad 
pbys p r o pq ties ^nr-iiar to insulm. It is a protein, con- 
tains C, H, N and S, and ts isoelec about where u isuLa >s 
ft IS msof m HiO, aXc.aiuforg sofvents. rtssafcsaiesif. 
m HA), an. ale. and diJ. ilerCO. It is nondiabaable. 
It IS not mactivated by dil NaOH or eysteme as ra s nbn ts. 
Tbe most effective prepn. obtained raises the blood sugar 


results may be due to the demand of the o-ganism for 
tanrme for the -ynthesis of tanrochobc acid but the neg 
results with tanzine and the complete inability of glycme 
to aHeviate the deficiency through a synthesis of glyco- 
cholic acid suggest that there is a direct detoxication of 
chohe acid by a mechanism mvolvmg cystme or meUuonme 
or both with the forciatmn of a product other than the 
bile acid Cholic acid is somewhat toxic but the stnnnla- 


tion or cessation of growth was exactly comadent with the 9 increase m AcAIe c 


50% for a period of 4<rto 60 mm EleanoreW. J.Buti 

The inflaenee of bt metabolism hormones of the an- 
lenor hypophysis on the acetone body secrehons of rats 
under different expenmental conditions. Chr. Sievert. 
Z.ges.exp'J iTed 96, 429-41(1935) —The mjectioa of fit 
metabolism hormone m female rats held on a butte d et 
did not mffuecce the dally AcMe excretion The mjecuon 
of anterior hytxiphTvis ext. into hungry rats causes a" 


addn or withdrawal of the extra cystine or tnethumme so 
that Its effect on growth can only m part be related to the 
tomaty of chobe and. A P. Lothrop 

Phosphatase contest of blood s^mci and tissues in the 
rat foDowing admmistration of vitamins D and A Paul 
D. Cnmm and J TV Strayer. J. Bui. Ciem 112.511 15 
(1936). — 4pprox 20 trees the amt. of pho^hatase 
usually found m irt-nan serum ts present tn the serttm of 


rats) w 


the o 


Test (starved 


fed daily with a detd. amt. of NaCl to increase 
output The mfiiiecce of the blood ketogemc 
substances after fat feeding on the .Acile excretion was 
then studied The sabstance producing fat metabolisct ts 
the same as the hormone isolated from anteno' hypophysis 
dociibed by Anselmmo and Hoffman ( C A 26,2239). 

Eeanore W. J Batz 

liver and nitrogen metabolism. F. Goebd. Z. get 
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txpa Zfed 96,468-77(1935).— N metabolism was studied t ment of the chick Olm Rulon. 24, 346^ 

in^oes wih Eck fistula. The disturbance of the normal (1935) — Chick embryos, from the pnmitise stage 

relation of the urea N and NH, to total N is a result of the to the 8th day of incubation, were s^ned with o»»diMd 

disturbance of the urea synthesis. The acid base equil. Janus green and placed under conditions '“w O The 

was not disturbed. The amt. of EtiO-sol. substance rate, intensity and regions of reduction of the dye were 

increased m the unne Eleanore W. J. But* noted. The differentials in reduction of the d>e coiTe- 

Fat metabohsm m depancreatized dogs. A I. Lewin spend closely to the disintegration gradiMts of H^an 

Z tes rcpil Med 96, 548-60(1935) — Pancreatectomy m (Btcl Bull 52, l-38,o9-50) and Hinnchs ( C /1. 22, 994). 

does produced a considerable increase m blood hpoids. a . Nineteen references h.L. Dunlap 

uogs piuuuv-xu ^ r ^ ^ Tahdity of fractional gastnc analysis Frances A. 

Hellebtandt and Elizabeth Brogdon Am J. Dtgesitte 
Dueaies Kulrtlion 2, 402-8(1935) —Gastnc fractional 
anal>ses were repeated from 8 to 21 tunes on 3 normal sub- 
jects after stimulation by oatmeal gruel, 7% ale. and by 
histamine From the results of 105 e^pts it is concluded 
that the secretory response of the stomach is highly >an- 
able in the normal subject, irrespective of the quant, re- 
producibility of the stimulant used Although fractional 
gastnc analysis is of questionable value for quant studies 
of gastnc function, it remains the method of choice for 
deteciioos of gastnc acidity and for approumations of 
secretory capacity Edward Eagle 

The pancreas and general metabohsm W N. Boldy- 
reff Am J Dtgesttie Diseases Nulrition 2, 413-15 
( 1935) — Carbohydrate, fat and protem metabohsm m the 
whole body as well as m each separate cell are effected with 
the aid of certain pancreatic enzymes which are being 
secreted in the pancreauc juice and are absorbed into the 
blood (and hence mio the cells) durmg digestion and in 
fasting There is endence to support the view that the 
pancreas is the mam agent of all general chem processes m 
the organism Edward Eagle 

The autotegulatioa of the gastnc secretion J J. Day 
and D R TVebster Am J Dtgeslire Diseases Nutriiion 
i, 527-31(1935) — Iniroduction mto the duodenum of 
0.25% HCI or of gastnc juice ddd 2 to 4 times inhibits the 
gastnc secretion stimulated (a) through the parasympa- 
thetic nervous system or (&) by ibe presence m the mtes- 
tioe of food substances or the products of their digestion. 
The theory is ad\ anced that the passage of the acid chyme 
from the stomach into the duodenum causes the gastnc 
secretion to dimmish, this being an important factor m 
regulating the activity of the gastnc glands. B. Eagle 
Influence on caibohydrate metabolism of expenmen- 


decrease m penpherally stored fat and infiltration of fat 
mto some organs Both blood cholesterol and bpoid P 
mcreased. Administration of pancreauc jmee did not 
alter the picture so the changes are to be attnbuted to 
msulin lack Administration of insulin restored the fat 
metabohsm to normal Feeding of cholesterol m oil wnth 
simultaneous administration of pancreatic juice prolonged 
the life of the operated dogs to 110 days, decreasmg the 
hjperglucemia and glucosuna, and proentmg acetonuna 
Eleanore W J Butz 

The influence of cations of fluorescem salts on the ab- 
sorption by the mtestme. (Study with Lvmg frog and 
mouse mtestme in ultraviolet hght ) Josef Pick and 
Fritz Zuckerkandl Z ges expll Med 96, 747-'51 
(1935) — K, Mg and Na fluorescein were absorbed by the 
epithelium, first by the cytoplasm and later by the nu- 
cleus The rates m decreasmg order were K, Mg and Na 
The Na salt remained coned m the epithelium, the Mg 
was detected m the blood and the K coned in the lymph 
channels. Eleanore W J Buiz 

The oxalic acid content of blood Axel Thomsen Z 
physiol Chem 237, 199-213(1935) —The method of Merz 
andMaugen(C A 26, 4SS) for detg oxalic acid to blood 
and serum u unreliable because Ca(OH)i ppts other reduc- 
ing substances which react with KMnO« and gives values 
far too high The same objection applies to Izumi’s « 2, 527-31(1935) — IniroductiOD 
CeCU method (C. A 28. 1372‘) The method recom- o'lxcr. «ri 
mended consists m satg the serum with NajSO, or (NH<)t- 
SO4, acidifjmgtnth HiSOi.extg. with EttO andconvenmg 
the EtiO ext. mto CaCtO« The oxalic acid content of 
beef serum is thus shown to be 1 mg % at the most 
After feedmg a rabbit with spmach, which contains oxalic 
acid, the serum contained only 1 1 mg %. Small quanti- 
ties were found also in the liv er and kidneys Samples of 
beef blood whichgavezerovalueby theEtiOextn method 6 
gax-e as high as 8 mg. % by the Mere and Maugen method 
A W Dos 

The ps of muscle. W. 0. Fcnn and F. W’ Kfaurer. 

Proioplasma 24, 337-45(1935) —Frog muscle m the body 
IS in equil with plasma which contams 2 6 tunes as much 
bicarbonate. After the bicarbonate contamed m (he 
tissue spaces is allowed for, a Pa of 6.9 for the interior of 


Ur induced hepshe changes. IV. Block of the rehculo- 
idothelial system with special reference to the Eupffer 
cell. T. L Althausen, B, E Blomquist and £. F 
UTiedou. Am. J Digestive Dueases Nulrtlton Z, 532-40 
(1935), cf. C A 27, 2209 —Partial block of mtravascular 
reticulo-ecdothclial cells causes lowermg of the blood 
sugar, mcreased tolerance to dextrose, decreased mobiltza- 


the fibers is calcd. by the Henderson-Hasselbalch equa- tion of blood sugar by adrenalme and reduction m the 
Uon, while the outside of the fibers is bathed m a soln ol pm ' glycogen content of the hver and mu^es. The authors 
7.34 A nucromethod is described for extg from muscles ' ' ' ' .... . . - 

mmute quantities of extracellular fluid which is shovm to 
be alk. in reaction (ps 7 4). Fluid obtamed from a site of 
mjury is acid (Pb 6J27) and this acidity persists to a lesser 
degree (Pa 7.07) even after lactic acid production has been 
stopped by lodoaeetic acid, whwh mdicates intraccUulv 
acidity. WTim muscles are brought into cqutl with 


beUeve that one of the functions of the KupSer cells u 

tiansmission of precursors of glycogen from the blood 
stream to the liver, this transfer is mterfered with by 
blockmg, wfaKh resiffts m decreased gluconeogenesis and 
consequent internal deficiency of carbohydrates. E. E. 

The lysozyme content of tears. Wm. M. James. Am 
J. Ophthalmol 18, 1109-13(1935).— Tears were collected 


Ring« soln this ^dc difference in pa between the inside b with capillary pipets from 100 clmicaUy normal persons 
and the outside of the fibers tends to disappear, but some .... ... 

small excess outside remains even after 5 hrs. except m the 
most acid solns In alk solns. the muscle tends to gam 
bicarbonate and this takes place to some extent even when 
the muscle is immersed after dissection ra blood of the 
same frog. Histological ezamn. of muscles from which 
extracellular fluid had been drawn m capillary tubes pre- 
sents evidence that the fluid is purely extracellular and not 


and the bactenolytic titer was detd. under standard condi- 
tions, with M. lysvdetktieus as the test organism. No 
relationship could be established between the titer varia- 
tions and the age, sex or race of the subject. E. Eagle 
Acid-base balance of the blood IV. Characterization 
and interpretation of displacement of the acid-base bal- 
ance. Nathan W. Shock and A. Baird Hastmgs. J. 
Bud Cicra. 112, 239-62(1935), cf C. 4. 28. 3464».— By 


amixt. of e«ra- and intracellular material. This evidence 9 nse of methods and notation previously described (C. A 
^s obtamed by studjnag the path of the capillary through 28, 3434’) the details of vanatioiis in the acid-base balance 
. * hair which had been inserted in of the blood of normal mdmduals and the rate of elunma- 
nre rmi>r i .> — t-.-t. (JOB of fixed alkali and acid have been Studied. Ingestion 

of NHiCl (I) caused displacement of the balance toward 
decreased pn. and (BHCOj), without much change in 
pCOi. Max. displacement occurred2 5-3 hrs. after giving 
I (10 f ). After this a period of decreasmg pCOi and 
mcreasmg pn. followed. The return to normal, somewhat 


the tube before puncturing the muscle and which was 
allowed to remain m the muscle after withdrawal of the 
tube Seventeen sections taken at random from a gas- 
Ir^enuus muscle so treated showed no broken mu«cle 
Thuty-five references. F. L. Dunlap 

Differential rednchcin of Janns green during derelop- 
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slower the time of max displacement, showed m- 
creasiBg pn,, (BHCOi) and pCOz Ingestion of KaHCOa 
(20 f ) cau^ an increase m ^Oj after the max. Pb, and 
(BHCOi), were attained, which occurred in 1-1 S hr* 
Return to normal showed decreasing (BHCOi),, pCOi and 
pB, in 2 to 3 brs The Ime of displacement was lif>ear and 
tended to remam parallel to the const ^COtlmes Excess 
CO] as attamed by re-hreathmg ^ve re^ts similar to 
those obtained by COi titraUon of normal blood COt 
deficiency attamed by orer-breaihing followed the COi 
titration curve during the early stages, but later a rather 
persistent mcrease m fixed acid of the blood occult e d 
Four major paths of displacement and recovery of the 
acid-base balance bare been found experimentally, corre- 
sponding to those denved on theoretical grounds, which 
are sufficiently distmct to permit characterization of 
deviation from the normal condition. This permits 
pathol. conditions affectmg the aeid-faase balance to be 
classified tmder metabclu eadosu, mdabolte aiiatosu, 
reiptrotOTj actdosts and respiralary diatosis. R. C. E. 

Growth and derelopment with respect to domestic 
etiTmats XXXVII ^tcrrclations between protein in- 
take, endogenous nitrogen exerebon and biological valve 
of protein Ural S. Ashworth, hfo. Agr. Eipt. Sta , 
ResearchBHtt No 228,3-14(1935); cf C. A.29,5497‘ — 
By use of the paired rat technic on 20 pairs of rats, A 
deid that the natnre of the protein fed afiected but slightly 
the endogenous N excretion when short exptl periods were 
used However, when the reserve protein supply of the 
body was reduced to a low level by long periods on N*free 
diets an effect of the nature of the protein fed on endoge- 
nous N exerebon did appear. Theresultssuggesttheuseof 
a short exptl penod to avoid the effect of the nature of the 
protein fM <m the endogenous N eicrebon, but sbort 
exptl penodit mcrease the varubiLcy of (1) the amt. of 
reserve protein present m the body, (2) the endogenous N 
excretion and (3) the biol. values of the protein. Thus, 
short exptl periods cannot be used to det. small differences 
m biol values of proteins Before these snail diff.-r»nc«» < 
can be detd with reliabilicy, a method of seeuttogmore 
consistent values for the endogenous N excretion must ^ 
devised C. R Pellen 

Further examinabons on the chemical sbneture of the 
salts of the bones Jozsef Mareh, Oszhar Wellmann and 
Ldszlo Urbfinyi Ifalh nalunr Ant unrar. AtaJ. fftss 
52,734-6(1935) —See C. A. 29,8082*. S.S.deF. 

Achon of male hormone on the genital organs of yotmg 
dogs, hlaso Itho and Tsungtro Ron. (^pf. rend tee 
btol. 120, 67S-81 ( 1935) .—Intramuscular injections of 50 
units per day for 3-6 weeks caused a marked mcrease m the 
size and wt of the prostate, seminal canal, epididymus, 
penis and seminal vesicles but not the testicles. 

L E GQson 

Phosphatase of human serum dnnng pregnancy. J. 
Cayla and F. Fabre Compl, rend, soe btcl 120, 743-50 
(1935). — In 13 cases, 6-9 months pregnant, serum phos- 
phatase was increased to 1 .5-3 tunes the normal value . 

L £ Gilson 

Absence of hactena-inhibiting snhstanees in iimMti 
saliva. A. Romey and J. Fncker. Cempl rend, soe, 
btol. 120, 887-90(1935). I. E. Cilsoa 

Adrenal cortex extract Edward C Rendall /. Am 
lied. Assoc lOS, 1486-9(1935) — A review with 23 refer- 
ences F. P. Griffiths 

Blood-sngar concentrabon and the external secrebon of 
the pancieahc gland B. P. Babkin. J. Am Sled. 
Assoc. lOS, 16o9-te(1935) — The conen of dextrose m the 
blood affects directly the conen of enzymes m the pancre- 
atic juice. Twenty-seven references. F. P Gr&ths 
Preliminary blood survey of Mag*? cattle m drtmght 
periods hL H. French. Tanganyika TemtMy, Ann 
Kept. Dept VeX. Set. 1934, 63-8 — Long mtervals without 
water had no significant effect on the contents of Ca, R, 
Na and morg. P m the blood of Masai stock. A large in- 
take of water after a 3 days’ thirst caused a slight decrease 
m the hemoglobm content of the blood but had no effect on 
the morg. P. R. D. Jacob 

A new phosphoms fractioa m blood and tissves. Tanno 


1 Ralaja Suomen KemtsttTehli SB, 41-2(1935) (in Eag 
hsh) — The blood of man, cow, rabbit and rat contains 
some P compd which spontaneously undergoes a rapid 
bydrcdysis la protem-free filtrates In the blood the 
lalrile compd ts present m the red blood cells, since no 
liberation of morg P was observed m serum filtrates 
The liver and mnsdes of rat and rabbit contain a similar P 
cmnpd. At 37* the rate of hydrolysis is much higher than 
.at room temp. The compd undergoes hydrolysis both n 
" acid and aOc. sola, while it is fairly stable in neutral soln 
Detn. of bfoM-morg. P by the usual cotornnetnc method 
must be made immediately after filtering E. E J 

The mflnence of the ingesbon of raw pancreas upon the 
blood bpides of completely depanereabzed dogs mam 
tamed with insulm I L Cha^off and A Raplan 1 
BuA.Ckem 112, 155-65(1935) ; cf. C. A. 23, 6823*; 29, 
1147*. — A fall m the Iipide conen. of th* blo^ occurs m 
3 completely depancreatized dogs mamtained with insulin is 
early as 12 days after pancrea'ectomy In 8 dogs choles 
tertd esters were reduced to between 0 and 3 mg % at 
intervals of 20 to 122 days following pan-reatectomy while 
in3others7 to 14 mg % weresttU found tn whole blood as 
late aa% to 202 days When raw pancreas is added to the 
diet there is a nse instead of a fall in whole blood Lpides and 
thense is particularly stnkmg m the cholesterol esters (m 1 
animal from 5 to 129 mg % m 23 days) The total fatty 
* acids rose trom preoperative or normal levels of 324 to 351 
to 412 to 633 mg % and cholesterol esters from 28 to 43 to 
n to 132 mg % Tftc removal of the raw pancreas from 
the diet after Ae high lipide levels had been produced 
resulted in a rapid and pronounced drop in blood Lpide>, 
all parlictpaLmg in the fall as they had m the nse. The 
high values are found only so long as raw panensss ts being 
ingested. A. F. Lotbrep 

, Some reaetioas of aaimenolyxed panthytoid bonaone 
RKbard G. Roberts, U’ilbur R. Tweedy and Geo H 
SmuUcn J. Bui Otem. 112, 209-14(1935) -Parathy- 
roid hormone has no prostheue group with or withwt Fe 
that has a catalytic effect, such as shown by hematm, for 
the action of Na on liquid NH« It reacts as a typ™ 
protem with Na in liquid NHi The actmW a lessened 
by the action of Lquid NH* alone and is not dependent on 
disulfide linkages or any other linkages that are strongly 
6 reduced by Na m bqtud NHj Its activity appears to be a 
function w a part of the acidic R liberated and vanes m- 
versely with the liberatioo of this H which most probably 
comes from imide groups as indicated by its slow evoluboa 
A P Lothrop 

Chemical studies on the pituitary gonadotropic hormone 
L C. Maiwjl and Fntz Bischoff J. Bui Ckem 112. 
215-21(1935). — Ammo, tminp or OH groups or their o 
analogs may be concerned with the physiol, activity of 
^ pituitary gonadotropic prepas since reagents known to 
react with these groups cause a partial to a complete m 
activatxm of the hormone Its activity is completdy 
destroyed by strong ondizing agents but l> unaffected by 
raild oxidizmg agents oe by reducing agents Complete 
inactivation occ ur s m 0 1 17 NaOH and partial mactivatiou 
in Af/30 NaOH m 3 hrs at 37*. Partial mactivatioo 
occurs m 0 1 27 HCl in 3 hrs Denaturatioa of the 
9 aggregate may produce the same physiol effect as slowed 
tissue resorption of the onginal product, evidence 3 gam^t 
the dual hormone theory of gonadotropic prepns 

A P Lothrop 

The phosphorus metabolism of invertebrate nerve 
Geo L. Engel and R. W. Gerard J. Bui Chem. 1J2. 
379-92(1935) — Expts. were conducted on lobster cl:^ 
nerves and ganglia and crab nerves ’‘During rest m tv 
the phosphoargmine decompd during dissection (ana 
9 attendant stimulation and mjury) is rebuilt, apparently 

by direct reaction with adenylpyrophosphate which decom- 
poses. This, m turn, is subsequently resynthesized, the 
lactic acid mtermediates probably serving in part as phos- 
phate donators. During anoxia there is an eitensi« hy- 
drolysis of both phosphoargmme (up to 100%) and 
pyrophosphate with an attendant nse m the morg 
two Subsequent exposure to Ot results in full resyntbea> 
td argmine phosphate in 5 hrs ; and of */» of the adeny** 
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Urn made that such is the case. TTvent> -four references. 

.V. I*. Lothrori 

Uplde composition and physIoloRical activity In the 
ovaries of orecnant guinea pigs I Idon M. lto>d. /. 
ifiel CAew. 112, cf. C /I. 20. 4(Xv1‘.— The 

phc».phobt<ide content of the o\-anes of nonpregnant 

v. - . «.ontrol guiiie.a pigs at tlie proestrous stage at eraged 1250 

Tho^ques^on of the uWiratioa of tryptophan admlnis- ^ mg *^0011 there «as no signiticant tarntion during preg- 
tered subcutaneously •*” Victor,,. >1 R nanev At nroesti 


Uaih substances ore probably decreased by stimulation 
Tlie stable fraction (hexoscph&sphate, etc ) regubrly 
shows a lass of bound 1* after seteral hrs , greater dimng 
or follomng the absence of Oj. There i=. no evidence that 
the P of an> acid-msol compds (phosphoproietns, phos- 
pholipides, nucleoproleins, etc.) is involved in the neroli— 
metabolism of these nerves." A P. Lothrop 


Vincent du Vigncaud, RoUri R 
SealoeV and Cecil Van Ctten J. Biot Chtni 112, 
(193t>): ct. C. A 27, 530 — Tryptophan injected su»>cu- 
taneously is definitel) utilued 1 rom these findings there 
IS apparently no expil evidence to support the thrones o! 
protein metal>ohsin pronndgated hv .MeoeV. (C A 29, 
1S5'>»), based on the nonutiliration of injected 

A P l-othnip 


^ nancy At proesterous the ovary contained a mean of 
upptos SlKinig % of free cholestertU which again did Hot 
significanil) vary during pregnancy. The»e results were 
lorrslited with the fact that gmnea pigs may be castrated 
in the litur half or • '> of pregn incj without abortion enui* 
mg which indicates that no increase m pbvsiol activity 
urciirs in the ovanes of gravid guinea pigs. A P. L, 
Respiratory metabolism in infancy and childhood 


Study of the serum hpides by a mlcro^vimetric tech* 3 XVI Eflect of Intravenous mfusions of fat on the energy 
I and Arild U Ifan'cn J BtA exchange of infants Harry Gordon and S Z I-evine 


nic. \Vm. R Wilson . 

C*rwi 112, 457-bS(l‘Vh') — A meihixl is describeil for the 
sepn.of the saponifiable and unsaponifiable tract lonsof ihe 
blood hpides which is on adaptation of an earlj nieihod of 
Dloof (C A 10, lt<(>4) 2he tiuinf micrograviroetfH' 
technic is similar to that usevl by \WiUon and Haoner (C 
A. 28, C79S’) for the totallipides Analyses of 17 nomial 
serums gave ^e following av values per 1(X» cc loial 
hpides657 mg.; unsapomtiable fraction 2t«0 mg wtthanl 
no of ^.4; saponifiable fraction 3CO mg with an av 
mol. wt. of 291 and an 1 no of 10^ e<iiuv to 1 23 double 
bonds per mol., figures suggesting tbit while 1,** Cunsatd 
acids predominate in human blocai. there are apprcsiable 
quantities of longer-cham vmsatd acids The lipoid P of 
the saponifiable fraction averaged about 81% of the total 
lipoid P, indicating 2 tjpes of phoi-pholipule in iheWooil, 
e of them saponifiable and ihe other not A P L 


The effect of chsages In the concentration of plasma 
electrolytes oa the conceatntioa of electrol^es in the red 
blood cells of dop, reenkeys and rabbits Herman 
Yannet, Daniel C. Darrow and M. Katherine Car^* J 
BiiA Chem, 112, 477 SS{l^(ll.—In a senes of JOespts 
(16 on dow, 8 on monkeyt and 7 on rablutsl changes in the 
conen. of plasma electroljtcs were prcsluced by Intra* 
peritoneal injection of 5% glucose soln or 1.8^ KaC) 

»o!n. There is a high degree of correlation tietween the 
univoilent cations of the revl cell* and pUsnia ond a given 
change m conen. of these cations in serum U accompanied 
b) on equiv. change in the cations of tht red ceils, results 
fitting the generally accepted concepts of osmoiic eqnil in 
body tlmds Shift of H|0 across the red celt membrane 
constitutes the chief, it not the only, mechanism of adjust* 
ing osmotic equil. ra monhrvs and rabbits but m Ihe dog 
there is m addn p.sssage of XaCl across the membrane 
Erythrocytes contg Nn as the preponderant Ixise atf 
permeable to Na but a similar permeabibtv of reil cells 
contg. K has not been demonstrated .A P Lothrop 
The adenine nucleotide content of human blood Mary* 

V. Buell, J. Bid. CkcFfi. 112. aiS-oOfltlSO); cf C. A. 

29, 1473*.— "There is in human blood a signiticant ctarrla* 
tion between the adenine nucleotide and hemoglobin con* 

tents of the enthrocytes. If this correUtion indicates a ...v.. 

primary assocn. between nucleotide and hemoglobin, the » rovine ond adrenaline dul 
observ ed correlation between nucleotide and both hemato- 
crit and cry throcy te count follows lopctllv. It cannot be 
concluded from the observations, however, whether both 
compds. are regulated by the same unknown factors or 
whether the occurrence of one fiindvmentallv affects the 
. , . . , •\. P. Lothrop 

The blood cholesterol in the carotid artery, venae cavae 
and portal vein. Eredenek H. ShiUito, Enulv II. Dtdwcll 
and Kenneth R. Turner. J. Biol. Ckfm. 112, 55]-(l 9 


J D$seasfs ChiUrfnS0,»M ‘112(11135), ef C A. 29, 

SOTl* — Parenterally adnimistcretl tats can apparently be 
OYidiied b> nunnal infants when the control hvel of the 
R 0 IS f* **'l P IntravTOoijs infusions of cmiiKified 
human fat. olive oil or a com prepn of fat, Yanol, (Je. 
pressed the R Q bv 0 cU-tl 07 .An increase m heat 
production doe emirelj to imreased oxidation of fat was 
* observed When ihe control levtl of the U Q was 0 8, 
the combustion of fat was not increased even if Ihe emulM. 
fied fat was given by month Pircnterally admmi-tered 
lai bid noeffcct on the R Q in the mvrasmic infant An 
increase in heat produeiion was observetl, but could be 
only partially accounted tor by the osidviion of fat 

F R Mam 

The Influence ef dextrose ingestion on ammo »eid 
J ftlttogen, urea nitrogen and hemoglobin eoneentiahoa of 


the blood n G Sshmult and J S 1 asiland J. lob. 
Clin 21, J-iClRVib) — Diinngibecourscnfdeitro.se 
tolerance tests, the av max di'crcase in ammo oeid N was 
1291% in normal persons, 10.22% m arthntis and 
rheumatoid conditions, 14 5.8% m infections and U.6i% 
in diabetes melhtus The av nm decrease m urea N 


(U13G). — The cholesterol content of blood in the carotid 
artery, superior and inferior venae eavae and portal vein 
Is the same for a given animal (cats and dogs) irrespective 
w whether whole blooil or scrum is used and whether or not 
choiestcroi was admmistered before operation. No varla* 
tiOT m the distribution of cholesterol is produced by 
admuiistratioa of large doses of K1 (1 g. daily) for 2*14 
ways Passage through the lungs has no demonstrable 


was 13 57% in normal eases, 14 78% m arthritis, 15 rc»% 
in infections and 11.00% in diabetes The degree of 
6 hyT^ghircmia nitaJned diinn? ibe test did not appear to 
l«e correhied with the decrease in ammo acid and urea N 
or with the changes m blooti vol. as deid bv the relative 
coneiu. of henioglobm. E. R. Mattj 

The morphologic sugar metabolism in the human leuco* 
cyto culture. Gflnler Wallbach. J. tab, Chn. d/nf. jj, 
lt»3-8(I*'3.'») — Normil human leucocytes cultivated m 
human jibsmi shown) glytvsto depftsjJs jx) Jhr £rsl 2 d^ys 
of growth but none was found after the Srtl day. .After 
' thenddn. of glycogen or glycerol to the niliure ttiethum a 
marked increase in gheogen deposition was observed. 
Little or no glvcogen was synthesiml after the addn. of 
gluccKc, fructo-se, gahetase, dextrin, maltose, starch or 
I tOH .After the addn of insulin or tonephm, a transient 
storage was observed on the 2nd d ly The addn. of insn- 
hn and glucose or Helpuie (a lecithin emuRion) and gluctise 
eausetl a pronoiineed mercsse in glvcogen storage Thy- 
increase glycogen storage. 

E. R.M. 

The influence of sucrose ingestion on amino acid ni^. 
gen and urea nitrogen toneentration of the blood E. g. 
bs.hmidtnndj S 1 asiJjnd J Lob r/<v .V/d. 21, 23.';-o 
(1835).— The ingestion of sucrose eaiise<i a somewhat 
smaller reduction m ammo acid ami urea N than the itiges- 
ti«i of ghico-'C. Tlie av, max. decnase ra ammo acul N 
wasS07%and that of urea N, 8.74% E R. Main 
Prelimraary attempts and results obtained wnth cultures 


of the female genital apparatus in vitro with folliculm. 
r^ncescti GuereiD and Rosano Arnniie. Bo}), toe. tij} 
Hoi. jprr. 10, 922—1(18.3,5) — The prolonged treatment of 
female rabbits with folliculm (KXXl U per day) product m 
certain animal-, changes in the hormones vvliwh influenoeil 
the genital app. ra such a manner that pieces of this tissue 
especially epithelial tissue, when cultivated in n.'fo tie- 
velopcd more vigorously. Peter Masueci 
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The isolated ameboid cells is cultures of adult rabM 
utenne tissue m vitro treated with gonadotropic hormone 
and with folliculin Francesco Guercio Bm ioc. tial 
hiol sper 10, C24-6(J935) — After prolonged treatment 
with prolan numerous, large, actively amebcud, isolated 
cells were observed on cultivating adult rabbit uterine 
mucosa The cells seemed to be not epithelial but histo- 
genetic Peter hlasucci 

Suprarenal capsules and gaseous metabolism I 
Michele Gaghani Boll soc tlal biol sper Id, 628-31 
(1935) — The suprarenal capsules of albino rats were 
extirpated The gaseous metabolism of those ammals 
which died soon after the operation decreased, that €>f the 
ammals which survived 3Q hrs or longer increased II 
The mfluence of pilocarpme on the gaseous metabolism of 
rats whose suprarenal capsules had been extirpated 
Ibid 631-33 — The injection of pilocarpme produced no 
increase in the O consumption of albmo rats whose supra- 
renal capsules had been extirpated Peter Masucci 
Prelii^ary observations on the venations of the as- 
corbic acid titer u puerperal state I. Technical 
considerations and plan of attack Francesco Guercio, 
Giuseppe Picmelli and H Hamburger BM soc tltd 
biol sper 10, 640-3(1935) — Detns were made on preg- 
nant women m vanous periods of gestation and m labor, 
healthy subjects kept on the same diet were used as con- 
trols A gradual increase in the ascorbic acid titer of tbe 
serum was noted, reaching figures which were markedly 
higher than the mitial and the normal controls at the end 
of gestation There were no sigmficant variations in the 
titer during labor Peter Masucci 

The i»fcium content of human miffe as influenced by 
administration of calcium, irradiated ergosterol and para- 
thjToid hormone L Rossi CUnua peiialr. Id, No 10 
(1634), Rtv sudamencona endocrinol tnmunol futmio- 
terap 18, 812 — Ca feeding has no influence on tbe Ca 
content of the milk Irradiated ergosterol causes a slight, 
paratbonnone a considerable, increase A E. Meyer 
Further studies on the thymus and pineal glands LG 
Rowiitree,J H Clark,A Steinberg, A M Hanson.N.H. 
Einhora and W A Sbanaoa Ann Internal Med. 9, 
859-75(1035), cf C A. 29, 7427' — "niymusext acceler- 
ated the rate of growth and development and hastened tbe 
onset of adolescence in the oSspnng of treated rats 
Thynusectomy of parent rats retarded the growth of 
yotmg Pineal ext retarded the rate of growth and ac- 
celerated the onset of adolescence. John T Myers 
The assav of fat-soluble androsteronediol Vladimir 
Korenchevsky and Marjorie Dennison Btochem. J 29, 
2122-30(1936), cf C A. 29, 7437* — Pure androsterone- 
diol (I) prepd by Riuicka was assayed by K. and D *s 
method on rats Imamta of about 21 t andlP^gaveone 
rat unit of "comb-growth activity” and of "whole male 
sexual activity,” resp Thus, I measured on capons bad 3 
times the activity of androsterone (11) , on rats 8 times the 
activity of the II, Compared to II, I stunnlated the 
growth of the seminal vesicles more than that of tbe pros- 
tate and had a greater effect on the penis and the preputi^ 
glands E W- Scott 

The effects of water-soluble preparations of andro- 
sterone and androsteronediol on castrated rats Vladimir , 
Korenchevsky, Marjone Dennison and Samuel Levy 
Simpson. Biochem J. 29, 2131— 42(1935) — The L> salts 
androsterone- and androsteronediol-monosucxmic acid 
esters (I and II, resp ) were assayed on rats and the results 
compared to those obtained with androsterone (HI) and 
androsteronediol (IV) m olive oil The chief effects of 1 
and III, and of II and IV were the same The rat uiut of 
“comb growth activity” was contained ui about 1600 y rf I 
and 67 y of 11 The ratio of the rat unit of IH to that of I l 
was 1 9, and of IV to III was 1 3 While <ki capons II 
showed twice the activity of I, on rats II was 25 times as 
active as I E W. Scott 

Fat metabolism I The oxidation of butync, croteouc 
and 0 hydroxybutync acids m the presence of guinea pig 
liver shces Maunce Jowett and Juda Hirsch Quastel 
Btochem J 29,2143-58(1935) — The rates c# oxidation of 
butyric (1), crotomc (II) and dl-0 hydroxybutync (111) 


acids to acetoacetic acid (IV) were studied. Tbe rate of 
fonnation of IV (Q,,) was a function of substrate conen 
with 1 and 11 but passed through a max. value with III 
The Qtt frwn I and II varitd with the K- and Ca-ion 
conens of the medium passing through a max The 
optimum pu value was close to the physiol value for I and 
Ill.butwashigher (7 7 7 9) for II The Q,, decreased m 
the order I. II and III There was definite correlation 
between the increase in respiration and the increase in Q,, 
caused by thc'c acids Mixts of I and II showed compeli 
tion for oxidation, but mixts of I or II with III gave partial 
additivity BzOH, PhCII CHCOiH and PhCH,CH,- 
COfH strongly inhibited the oxidation of 1 and II to IV, 
but the oxidation of HI was inhibited to a much smaller 
extent The evidence produced supported the theory that 
I and II were directly oxidized to IV by the same enzyme 
and that III was the reversibly reduced form of IV and not 
an intermediary in the oxidation of I and 11 U Tbe 
oxidation of normal saturated fatty acids m the presence of 
hversbees Ibid 2159-80 —The formation of III and IV 
by the oxidation of normal satd acids of 2-10 C atoms 
in the presence of rat and guinea-pig liver shces was 
investigated IV was the only fl-keto acid produced m 
significant amts Acids of 4, 6 and 8 C atoms produced 
IV most rapidly, decanoic acid slightly less rapidly and 
AcOII only slowly. Acids of 5, 7 and 9 C atoms produced 
IV at small but significant rates with guinea-pig hver 
Propionic acid produced no IV The greater increase m 
tbe Lver respiration caused by the odd-numbered acids 
suggested that they were more completely burred to COi 
and HiO than the even-numbered acids With gtunea-pig 
liver, bezaaoic and octanoie acids produced about I mof 
of ketone bodies, decanoic acid less than 1 mol. and butync 
acid much less With all fatty acids higher than valeric, 
oxidation resulted in the formation of fixed acid, more 
with tbe even-numbered than with the odd numbered 
acids, which was not III or IV. Tbe oxidation of propionw 
and vaknc acids caused a decrease of this fixed acid 
BzONa inhibited tbe ketone body formation from I, but 
Its effect lessened as the no of C atcens m the substrate 
was increased J. end Q point out that the theory of 
successive ff-oxidation of fatty acids does not adequately 
expbin the facts A theory of “multiple alternate oxida- 
tion" was suggested in which the fatty acids are supposed 
to be oxidized at alternate C atoms along the whole chain 
before tbe breakdown to acetoacetic and other acids takes 
place ni The fonnation and breakdown of acetoacetc 
acid In ■nim at tissues Ibid. 2181-91 — Kidney, spleen 
and testis produced IV in small amts from fatty acids, but 
the brain produced none All these tissues produced IV 
from in In the absence of K and Ca ions, the kidney pro- 
duced IV most rapidly These tissues and liver destroyed 
IV in tbe presence of O IV was also removed anaerobi- 
cally by kidney Na malonate inhibited the oxidation by 
the liver erf AcOH, propionic and I and the breakdown 
of IV Atoxyl, m estetase inhibiting conen , mhibited 
the spontaneous formation of IV by the liver This fact 
led to the tentative conclusion that the formation of IV is 
due to the oxidation of fatty acids liberated by hydrolysis 
from fats in the tissue E W Scott 

One acid aynthesis m pigeons I Reginald B Fisher 
Btochem J 29, 2192-7(1935) —About 24 hrs eUpsed 
between the ingestion of food N by blue-bar pigeons and 
the corresponding uric acid excretion The amt of N 
ingested ^owed a linear relation to the uric acid excretion 
Observations on birds fed with mixed com and on whole 
wheat led to the conclusion that 42-50% of the ingested N 
was excreted as uric acid and m addn a constant amt of 
25-AO mg of unc acid was excreted per diem II Ibid 
2198-2207 — Daily doses of 60-100 mg of Na d-laetate 
and I lactate were given homer pigeons By a statistical 
analysis of the data obtained on the uric acid excretion, F 
showed tbatNal (-f-)-laetatecausedasigmficant increase 
m one aetd excretion while Naii-( — )-lactate had no effect 
Sunilar treatment of Wiener's data [Brrfr chem Physio! 
Path 2, 42(1902)1 showed that the increased uric acid 
excretions observed by W when hens were fed lactate, 
malonate or tartronate were not significant E W S 
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The oxytocic hormone of the posterior lobe o( the pi- 1 decreascmjlycogen of 20-'}%, and an av. increase m lactic 
mitarr gliid VII. A.— Ultraviolet absorption spectra, aod of 65% The lesser changes during parasympathetic 
Tohn M . Gulland and Nathaniel S Lucas. BuKkem J than sympathetic stimulation may be due to vasodilatatum 


John M. Gulland and Nathaniel S Lucas. Butckem 
29, 220'^-n( 191.1), cf. C /l.29,4SU»— The ultraviolet 
absorption spectra of posterior lohc exts ant! of purified 
hormones solns corresportled to those of proteoses and 
peptones and were not characteristic of the hormone 
Itself B and C —Adsorption and electrodialysis 
Mavts rreeman, John M Gulland and feydney .S Randal) 
Ibui 2211 21) — The purer hormone solns available could 
not be purified further by adsorption on silica gel, A1 
hydroxide C, fuller’s earth, acid-treated talc, ignited talc, 
asbestos or purified norite A new technic was descnlied 
for purifying whole aq exts of the postenor lobe by ad 
sorption on fuller’s earth and norite The hormone was 
itiacfrvafed by AciO At Pn greater than 8, the hormone 
remained m the center portion of the electrodialysis cell, 


during the former, and a consequent increase in the rate 
at which recovery processes involving oxidation can occur 
It IS suggested that the creatine phosphate-glycogen 
mechanism may be a rather general one for the release of 
energy in various tissues where work is done. E. D. W. 

The chemical transmission of vagal efiects to the email 
intestine ffenry Bunting, Walter J Meek and C. A. 
Maaske Am J Phystot 114, 10l)-5( 1935) . cf. C. A 
28, 6471* — By the use of an intestinal loop in an intact 
anunal a.s an indicator, the production of an acetylcholinc- 
hke substance was shown to arise in the splanchnic area 
during vagal stimulation Both the frog heart and the 
esefintzed leech responded to tests on the perfusate from 
the small intestine in a manner typical for acetylcholine 


Ph b or less it migrated to the cathode Removal of the j The action of the material was almost entirely abolished 

• ' - --L-i.. — hy atropmc and It disappeared on standing E D ^ 

"Hunger diabetes and the utilization of glucose in the 
fastmg dog Samuel Soskm and I A Mirsky Am J 
Phytuil 114, 10<>0(19J5), cf C A 29, 5171’ —As 
judged by the utilization of sugar after evisceration, there 
IS no suppression of carbohydrate oxidation in the normal 
fasting as compared to the normal fed animal The low 
R. Q of fastmg as well as the other manifestations of 
"hunger diabetes” is not due to a lack of carbohydrate 
utdization, but probably result from an increased gluconeo- 
genests The need for a reinterpretation of the R Q ls 
emphasized E D Walter 

Influence of hjpophysectomy on gluconeogenesia in the 
normal and depancreatized dog bamuel boskm, 1 a 
M irsky, Leo M Zimmerman and Nathan Crohn Am j 


proteose material decreased the stability of the hormone 
alkalus The oxytocic and pressor hormones were not 
sepd at fn 10-11 hy electrodialysis E W bcott 

Glucidic metabolism in pregnancy Bcmat J Mora- 
gucs Dia med 6,497(1D^4), AnaUs atet ^uim Atttn- 
lina 23, 230(1035) — In pregnancy, there are factors 
capable of altering normal glucoregulation, dtstmet from 
those observed out of gestation Marked hypogfucemia 
IS due to latent or apparent hepatic insufficiency 

R M Symmes 

Phosphorus content of the blood G C HcrtngaandJ 
Hoekstra Brerta Neerland Pky/tol , PharmoiM , 

Jftcrs6tof S, 117(1935) — Ltpotd P increases slightly after 
compresston of the blood vessels, while the total P remains 
The fluctuatioas m the percentage of lipoid P 


are greater and occur more quickly in oxalated blo^ col- Pkysul 114, llO-lSflOiS) , cf preceding abstr — The 
Iceied from compressed blood vessels than from those not j hypophysectomized animal differs from (he normal m that 


compressed E D W'alter 

Sylose clearance as a test of renal function in chifdreo 
K. de Leeuw. Aeto Brnta FatrUind Phystel . Pkarma- 
(el , ilierobtol 5, 12fKJl(193S). cf. C A 26,5141; 27, 
24b7. E. D. Walter 

The specifle nature cf the inhibition of the eoagulatmg 
effect exerted by tissue extract on plasma resultmg from 
incubation of tissue exaact with blood senim C. Moore, 


the btter denves sugar from both protein and fat, while 
the formcriauoableiocDnven the fat and, when its carbo- 
hydrate stores are depleted and exogenous carbohydrate is 
not available, denves us blood sugar from protein alone 
C D Walter 

Synthesis in the sex-hormone group A Cohen 
A'aHirc 136,800-70(1935). cf C .4. 29, 4371*, 4372*.-.A 
description of the synthesis and structure of compds of 


V'- Suatzeff and Leo Loeb. Am. J Phyiiel. 114, 1-18 6 maleic anhydride and vmylnaphthalenes These expjs. 


(1035), cf C. A. 16, 1800 — -Theeflectsof tissueexu and 
blood serum of dogs and birds on the coagulation of dog 
heparin plasma and of bird plasma were tested A sp 
adaptation exists between the tissue exts and the plasma. 
'The effects exerted on coagulation depend on whether the 2 
substances when combined are derived from homologous 
>r heterologoas species or classes of animals WiCb blood 


serums a corresponding sp adaptation cannot be demon- _ from 12 I acidified urine (of pregnancy) by adsorption nn 
strated E D Walter ' r.iTW'» xr.nir t...rNf — k. 

The inhibitmg action of cattle and sheep serum on Ud- 
ney extrans of cattle snd sheep Enc W Thurston. J E 
SmadelandLeoLoeh. Am. J. Phystel 114, 1{)-24(1935) . 
cf . preceding abstr.— In mixts, of sheep or cattle serum and 
ext., which under ordinary conditions produce a rapid 
coagubtion of hepann dog plasma, even after long- 

continued incubation, the typical curve of inhibition can ..-.v w.w.v w. u vj/o xucic la no 

be obtained through addn. of either hepann or a Ca- g difference: between F content of dentine and enamel. Sea- 

inactivating substance. The curve indicating increased ' ' ■ ..... 

inhibition of coagulation of plasma, with increased incuba- 
tion of the mixt. of serum and ext , » presumably due to 
the inactivation of tissue coagulm by a substance in the 
serum, and to the destruction of thrombin, which pro- 
grwes with mcreasmg time of incubation. E. D.W. 


are being extended and will be described m detail elsewhere 
These compds may be of use m the synthesis of sex hor- 
mones of the equilcnm and esinn type E. D Walter 
Isolation and identification of a paraffin hydrocarbon 
from unne of pregnancy. Wm Foms Han and M Allen 
NorUiup /. Am. Chem. See. 57. 2726-7(1935) — De- 
taib are given of the isolation of 1 4 g cf b.vdrocarbo;^^ 
I acidified urine (of pregnancy) by adsorption on 
fuller’s earth, sepd by MeOlI into hcptocosane and proba- 
bly pcnlacosane If these hydrocarbons occur m non- 
pregnant female urine and male urine they must do so m 
an amt far less than m unne of pregnancy. C. J. W. 

The fluorme content of bone and teeth Robert 
KIcment, fler. 68B, 2012-19(1935), cf. C. A. 27. 
2990 —Land-living suckling animals and human beings 
have a F content of bone and teeth of 0 05% There is n 
difference between F content of dentine and enamel. Sea- 
abiding suckling animals have a F content of the bone of 
0 55% Bones of land birds have 0 11% F, sea bircj^ 
0fl2%. fresh-water fish, 0 03%, ocean fish, 0 43% p 
replaces some of the HO groups in bydroxyapatiie to give 
a mixt. of crystals Julius White 

Formation of xanthurenic acid Experiments on map 


ft* •alivary glands. Francesco M Chiancone Boll see ual hoi sptr In 
cl. 578^(1935)— Specimens of unne uken every 3 hrs fo; 


52(1935; 

. .timulatic.. V, 

sympathetic and pamsympathetic nerves to the submaxil- 
lary gland cf the dog causes an av. decrease in glycogen of 
41.4%, an av. increase in tactic acid of 128%, and an av 
decrease m creatine phosphate P of 63 4%. Exhaustive 
stimulation of only the parasympathetic nerves to the 
gland causes an av. decrease m glycogen of 16 1%, and an 
av. mwe^e m lactic acid of IG 1%. Exhaustive stimola- 
tioa of the sympalheUc nerves to the gland causes an av. 


e taken every 3 hrs for 

. -'r 09 of 3 g tryptophan 

gave no evidence of its transformation mto xanthuretuc 
Helen I<e Gniehl 

Several chemical growth substances which cause imtia- 
tioa of roots and other responses In plants. P. W. Zitn- 
merxnan and Frank Wilcoion Con(ei6. Boyce Thomh. 
«w/wf. 7, 209-29(1935); cf. C. A. 27, 5780; 26, 172^ 
'The growth substances tested for response upon 10 san- 
eties of plants are a- and B-naphthaleneacetic, 5-accnaph- 
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theneacetic, mdolebutyric, phenylac'etic, fluOTwieacetic ^ tubeixle bacilli mixed with liquid petrolatum A 
and anthraceneacetic acids, and a-naphlhaJeneacefomtnle. Conpt rend soe bu>t 120, 870-3(1935). L. E. G 

Substances nere injected into plants through capillary The reactions to the nonspecific protein treatment of 
tubes, admitted through an overhanging sbt stem or ap- .infectious diseases Ludvig Hektoen J. Am iled 
plied in a lanolin paste Plant responses include ]o(^ Assoc lOS, 1765-7(1935) — The effects of nonspecific 

initiation of adsentitious roots on stem and leases, pro- proteins tn infectious diseases appear due to the acUvatioa 

Iiferations, swelling and bending of stems, acceleratKMi of of nonspecific as well as specific antiinfectious body 

growth and epmasty of leaves a-Kaphthaleneacetic processes F P Griffiths 

acid and mdolebutyric acid were the most effective root- . Nonspecific protein therapy Russell L. Cecil J. Am 
producing substances and indoleacetic acid wasmost ef- * JM Assoc lOS, 184S-51{1935); cf preceding abstr. — A 
fective lor epmasty of leaves, both responses radicate that revnew ^ the mechanism, reactions and climcal apphea- 

the chemical moved upviard and downward in plants lor tions rf therapy by injection of protein mateml in the 

several inches Results indicated that plants can use o- treatment of disease One hundred references 
naphthaleneacetonitrile to make growth substance Pro- F. P. Griffiths 

duction of emanations (CjlL) from growing plants is Behavior of serum proteins in patholopcal conditions of 
mcreased by growth substances N M Naylor pregnancy and puerpenum R Olivetti and G Valle 
Sex hormones and related substances (Direeherl) 10 meJ IP3S, I, 777-83 — In normal physiological 

3 pregnancies and puerpenum the total proteins were gener- 
G— PATHOLOGY wiihm low normal limits with a slight displacement of 

the albumm/globulin ratio There were no particular 
H GiDEOV WELLS changes m the serum protems during vanotis pathological 

The importance of sugar, protein and water metabo- conditions and tn cases with edema the calcn of the col- 

Iisms la the study of obstructive jaundice C F Cfiriega loido-osmotic pressure by Govaert's formula showed a 

CassaSonsth and Luis M Dotti Ra asoc med orgen- «rast ratio Helen Lee Gruehl 

ttna 49, 1261-4(1935) —Clinical E S O. Barron Carbohydrate exchange in hypophyseal condihoas and 

Phenolsulfonephthalein in hepatic cirrhosis Cabnd diagnostic value of the glucemic curve G C Doghotti 

Peco and Francisco I Ferreira Rn asoc meJ argetiUna * Minemi med 1035, 1, 783-5 — The glucose-tolerance lest 
49, 1265-8(1935) — In some cases of disturbaoces of the was made m 5 patients with normal glucemia after fasting 

fiver the renal elimination of phenolsulfonephthalem is In2byperpituitary patients the glucemic curveroseabove 
dunmished E S G. Barron 2 mg /lOO soon after mgestwn of glucose, then fell gradu- 

Kidney and bladder stone formation and dietebc treat- slightly above normal after the third hr. In 3 

menl Ituo Mixuno Ank ihn Chtr 182, 375-91 hypopiluitary patients there was a slight byperglueetms 
(1935) — Stone soly inratsoccujTedin25%o/eav*sonaCa- **** hr, followed by a slight hypoglueemia with 
free diet and 68 6% oa P-free diets Addn of MgSOa to tetnni to normal after the third hr Too few cases were 
basic Ca-free, P-free and salt free diets increased the per- s «adied to enable definite conclusions H L Gruehl 
centage of stone soly Eleanore W. J. Buu Erpenmental studies on seme biological eSeins of 

Gas^omtestinsJ manifestations of hypenosulinisin ascorbic acid 11 Antigenic power of mixed diphtheria 
Seale Hams Am J Dtt<sltve Diseases NutnitonZ.iK- and ascorbic acid Eugenio Sebwara and 

67(1935) —Case reports of byperinsulinista indicate that nando Cislagbi Mtnena med. 1935, II, 521-2; cf. C A 
gastromtestmal manifestations of this new disease entity 29,7482*— Guinea pigs injected with a mixt of diphtheria 
are important Cietary management or resection of the toxm and ascorbic acid developed no immumty toima 

pancreas and removal of insulomas have produced elmical tf** toain, although expts in vstfO showed th« sum a 

cures Studies of fasting blood sugar, dextrose-tolerance lost ««» toxicity and pptg power, uj The eBect 

tests and glucemia detns during attacks in gastromtes- * 9* ascorbic acid on anaphylactic shock IM 53i-4 — 
tinal patients may reveal bypoglueemia as the undetlying Ascorbic acid injected simultaneously with, or 5 mm 
factor in many cases Edward Eagle before, the shock injection of horse serum mto sensitisM 

Goiter and water supplies tn Holland J F. Reith gumea pigs apparently manifested no influence on me 

Water XT. 1-13(1033), U S Pub Health Eng Abstracts development of shock Helen Lee Gruehf 

lS,W,101(Oet 5,1935), cf C.A.29,78C2* — Investiga- Nitrogen and mineral metabohsm in Tiypanwoma 
tions camrf on since 1924 show that I deficiency is the congolense disease M H French Tanganyika Tern- 

cause of endemic goiter. There was a reciprocal relation- torj, Ann Kept Dept Vet Sci 1934, 69-64 — Infection 

ship between goiter frequency and the I content of foods, -j nf cattle vnth T congolense results la an mcreased rate oi 
water supplies and soils By using common salt to which " excretion of N. Ca, K and P Mg balances do not appear 
10 mg of KI per kg has been added, about 80 pans per t® f>c disturbed The effect on Na and Cl metabolism 
billion of I per day, or 30 mg per year, can be consumed appears to be dependent upon the level of intake, ^en- 
without danger of I poisonmg The possible addn of I to occurs on an adequate consumption but a neg. balance 

TJutch water supplies is ^scussed C. R FeTIm rcstilts on a low mta'ae Any pica wbidi devttops ivsvt-'i 

Flocculation and dispersion of colloidal hydrosols by tbecourscofthediseascistheresultoftheammalatten^t- 
biood serums P. Legrand Bull btol pharm 1935, rag to correct the excessive loss of minerals from the bwy 
407-10, el leg — Discussion L E Gtlsra and toneuUaliretheacidosis which develops K D J- 

Lipase content of the hver in normal persons and In 9 Immunological applicahon of placental extracts El- 
fatty degeneration of the fiver Noel Fiessmger and Alfred liottS Robinsonand CfiarlesF McKhaon. Am J Pub 
Gajdos Compt rend soc. biol. 120, 766-8(1935), cf fiTeaft* 25, 1353-8(1935) J A K^edy 

C A . 28, 6478’ — In fatty degeneration the lipase the Studies on the minimal threshold of the dental sign ol 
liver and blood serum is greatly decreased LEG chrtmic endemic fluorosis (mottled enamel) H *tend- 
Glutathione of the erythrocytes ai hyper- and hypo- ley Dean and Elias Elvove U S Pub Health Repts SO, 

thyroidism Alberto R Beaux Rev soc. argentina bi^ 1719-29(1935) —The "mottled enamel index” of Colorado 

11, 489-99(1935), Compt rend soc. btol 120, fES-S Springs, Colo is "slight.” A milder type is endemic w 
(1935) — In dogs the normal glutathionemia undergoes Monmouth and Galesburg, III In Pueblo, Colo • 
wide fluctuations due to unknown factors. After thy- ® mdei is "neg ” The mean annual F content, ^ 

roidectomy the glutathione increases and in expll hyper- monthly examns of the municipal water of Colorado 
thyroidism it decreases Results of expts wrth rats and Springs, Colo , between Nov., 1933 and Oct , 1934, 
guinea pigs were too irregular to permit definite coachi- close to 2 5 p p m The correspondmg mean aimu^ r 
sioDS In human hyperthyroidism corpuscle glutathione contoits of the municipal waters of Monmouth, lu, 
decreases. After thyroidectomy it slowly increases to a Galesburg, III , and Pueblo. Colo , were close to ® 

little above normal L. B Gdson and 0 6 p p m , resp Eight references J • A K 

Mechamsm of the rapid production of an mtense and The icterus index in the newborn infant. Baroet n 
lastmg allergy in gumea pigs by the ingestion of dead Bonar Am J. Diseases Children SO, 1143-5(1935) 
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H>T«'tiiirubmeinia in infants exists at birth and contiimes 
through the first 12 days regardless of the presence of 
clinical jaundice, which may not be detected until the 
ktavs index reaches SO. The av. icterus index of the 
blood of the umbihcal cord is 12 and that of the infants 
blood shortly after birth is 13 . During the first 5 days the 
index rises to 53 and gradually decreases to 25 by the 12lh 
day. In infants with cbnical jaundice the curs’cs showed 
the same general trend with a shghtly higher index at 
birth and a higher max ralue reached 2 days later than the 
max in norucienc infants E. R Mam 

Phosphorus of blood IV. Phosphorus partition m the 
blood of children with disease (Genevieve Steams and 
EdM Warweg Am. J Diseases Children SO, 11&1-72 
(1935); cf C.A 29,2581* — In infants with tetany, the 
changes m the blood P were similar to those observed m 
nchets, vu , a decrease in the ester P of the corpuscles and 
an mcrease in plasma phosphatase In malnutrition and 
m osteoporosis, the ester P of the corpuscles was lowered 
although not to the degree ob«er\ed m ncketa The ester 
P of the spnim was markedly increased and that of the 
corpuscles was often decreased in osteomyelitis In actile 
renal disturbance, alterations m all forms of P were ob- 
served No characteristic changes m blood P were ob- 
served m children with hypercalcemia, hyperthyroidism, 
mild diabetes, dwarfism or osteopsathyrosis E R. M 
The quinine teat for hyperthyroi^sm Israel Bram 
J. Lab Clin Med 21, 123-7(1935) —Patients with hy- 
perthjTOidKm can apparently tolerate large quantities of 
qumme. The tolerance vanes m direct proportion with 
the height of the basal metabolic rate Dosages of 30-90 
grams of quinine sulfate per day can be tolerated without 
evidences of cmchomsm, while normal persons can tolerate 
only 3-12 grams per day. The dugnostic test consists in 
the administration of 30 grams per day and is considered 
pos. d after 4 days there are no eindences of cmchomsm 
The test does not differentiate between toxic adenoma and 
exophthalmic goiter. E. R. Mam 

The incidence of nondiabetac clucosuna D Y. Glass- 
berg. J. Lab Chn Med 21. I52-d(ig35) —There 
appears to be no relation between the leiel of sugar in the 
blood and its appearance m the unne In nondiabctic 
glueosuTia the blood-sugar content is less than 100 mg % 
and sugar is found m the urme 3 hrs after the ingestion of 
100 g. of glucose, while m diabetes the blood sugar content 
1$ usually greater tlian 150 mg. % after 3 hrs Of 233 
cases with a tentatne diagnosis of diabetes or glucosuna, 
13% were condubctic. E. R hlam 

A chemical study of the alum-diphtheria toxoid precipi- 
tate Edward Buxbaum and Charles K. Greenwald j 
Lai. Clin. Med. 21, 157-03(1935) —Toxoids ptepd. from 
bacto-veaf broth require alum m a conen of 2% for the 
max. pptn Those prepd. from fresh veal broth require a 
conen. of 1 5%. The toxoid should be heated to 40* be- 
fore the pptn. The coned, toxoid prepd from fiesh seal 
broth contains a greater no. of Lt units per mg of N and 
appears to have more desirable phys characteristics 

. E. R. Mam 

Gonadotropic hormone (prolan) in relation to carcinoma 
of the cervix. James A. Halsted Nob Engl J, Med. 
213, 803-5(1935).— An increased content of gonadotropic 
hormone m the urme was observed in 4 of 15 cases 
caremoma of the cernx uncomplicated by ovarian de- 
ficiency. This incidence does not appear to be large 
enough to be of diagnostic value. E. R. hlam 

Reticulocyte responses in the pigeon produced by ma- 
terial effective and noneffective in peraiaous anemia with 
desenphon of histologically different reactions of bone 
marrow Gulh Lindh MuUcr. A’ca Engl. J. Med. 213, 
1221-fi{I<i35) — The injection of active, purified liver 
exts. into pigeons maintained under standard lab. condi- 
tions causes an mcrease in reticulocytes. Changes in the 
megaloblastic bone marrow similar to those m penucious 
anemia patients treated with liver ext. are observed. The 
inirivcnous mjection of lysine or leueme causes a similar 
reticulocyte response and a histologic change in the bone 
marrow consistmg of growth and extension of erythro- 
blastic tutsue E. R. Mam 
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1 Investigabon of a method for testing the therapeutic 
effectiveness of substances m carcinoma. IV. Proteins, 
albumoses and amino acids B Lustig and H. Wachtel 
Z.Krebsforsch 42,397-109(1935): cf. C. 29, 3029‘ — 
Casern, protoalbumoses and deuteroalbumoses do not 
protect cancer cells against soln. by normal serum In 
tiro, these substances tend to prolong the life of tumor- 
beanng annuals Almost all ammo acids have some anti- 
carcinogenic action cither in nfro or »n nro. V. A min es 

* and ammo alcohols Ibid 409-16 — Many abphatic and 
aromatic ammes tend to inhibit the growth of tumors and 
to prolong the lives of tumor -bearing animals. Indole, 
skatole, l-cncthylmdole, 2-methjlmdole, 7-methylmdole 
and 3-mdolepropiomc acid tend to inhibit the growth of 
mouse tumors Indole and the isomenc methylmdoles 
exert a protective action on cancer cells in ntro 

E. R. Mam 

3 Preliminary observations on the mdole and skatole con- 
tents of blood in nephropathies Mano Zappacosta 
Boll soc ilal biol sper 10, 708-10(1935) — In acute 
glomcnilanephntis and in nephritis, indole and skatole do 
not increase, cu renal sclerosis and in uremia, the increase 
IS very moderate from 0 030 mg % to 0 10 mg % The 
increase is neither const nor proportional to the degree of 
renal mjury The conclusion is that these bodies con- 
tnhute little if any to uremic poisoning P Masucci 

* Gastnc acidity in chronic arthntis Edward F Har- 
tung and Otto StembrocLer Ann Inlernal Med 9,252-7 
(1935) — In 70 patients with chronic arthntis, achlor- 
h>dru occurred in 26% of the cases with rheumatoid 
arthntis, and in 25 G% of the cases with osteoarthntis 
Ilypocblorhydna was detected in 17% of the former and 
3% of the latter Subaudity is an important factor m 
the cbein picture of chrome arthntis J. T Myers 

s Von Gierke’s glycogen disease Lionel M Lmdsay, 
Alan Ross and F W Wlggleswortb. Ann Internal 
iled. 9, 274'^1(1935) — Although sufficient amylase » 
present m the liver, blood and unne, it cannot liberate 
glucose from glycogen. Either the glycogen m this condi- 
tioD IS resistant to the enzyme or there is some bamer 
between the glycogen and the enzyme J T. Myers 
Immonological appheabons of placental extracts; effeq. 
bveness by oral adsumstiabon C. I'. McKhann, A. A 

* Green, L E EcUesandJ A B. Davies Ann Inlernal 
Med 9,383-97(1935). — Protein exts composed of globn- 
lias from human placenta contain diphtheria and scarlet 
fever antitoxins, and antibodies which neutralize poho- 
myelitis v-irus, and protect susceptible children agamst 
measles. There have been some moderately severe reac- 
tions after injection. Oral administration seemed to pro- 
tect agaatst «/«zster and tbttv eras aa «acf ftnr 

7 John T. Mjers 

Blood cholesterol in disturbances of the basal metabohe 
rate Lemuel C. McGee. Ann Internal Med 9, 728-as 
(1935) —The figures for fasting plasma cholesterol in 52 
normal adults ranged from 150 to 228 mg %, theav being 
193 In 145 pabents there was no correlation between 
blood cholesterol and basal metabolic rate, or the condition 
of the patient Thyroid disease is accompanied by blood 
cholesterol changes and plasma detns may be of value in 

9 following the progress of treatment m an individual. 

John T hlyers 

Tbe mechanism of healmg in collapse therapy. Max 
Pinner. Ann Internal Med 9. 501-15(1935).— A reduc;. 
tion of O tension and increase in COi tension may produce 
conditions less favorable to the tubeicle bacillus. 

John T. Myers 

Attempts at vitamin C therapy m experimental pobcj. 

9 myehbs ClausW Jungeblut. J Bad 31,34-5(1936) 
cf. C. A. 29, 8I27‘. — There is a probability that vnlamin 
C mjected subcutaneously m the proper dose has therq. 
peutic value in eipil. poliomyelitis John T. Myers 
“Ilie acbon of formohzed virus as a preventive of experi- 
mental equine encephalomyehbs in guinea pigs Il^Jd 
R. Cox and Peter K. Olilsky. J. Bad 31, 38(1936) — . 
The vtnis m contact with 0 4% formalin for 2 to 4 days 
— ' gumea pigs. John T. Myers 
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The effect of combusation with duizo compoimdi on the 
inunuDologiciJ reactieitj of antibodies. Harry }^le> 
Dorothea J gglcston Smith and I’erey Vickcn J Baei.31, 
(j.> «(1930) —Sufficient coupling with diazo e^pdi. even- 
tually destroyed the reactivity of all antiserums studied 
This was due to the progressive and iimulianeous decrease 
m the reactivity of all antibody ntoN ■ rather than to the 
inactivaticm of an increasing number of moJs. The groups 
in protein which participate in its reaction with diazo 
compds probably include aliphatic amines, the Nil 
groups of histidine, tryptophan, proline and hydroxyl- 
amine and the tyrosine OH John T. Myers 

The immunological properties of an artificial carbo- 
hydrate protem antigen containing glucuronic acid 
Walter h Goebel J Bacl 31, fiOflfflb) —An artificial 
glucuronic acid-protcin antigen, prepd by combining the 
diazonlum salt of the p-ammobenzyl glucoside of glu- 
curonic acid with foreign protein, will react tn ddns 1 - 
l.fKXJ.OOl) with anlipneumoeoceus horse serums, types III 
and VHI A corresponding antigen contg, glucose Is 
serologically inert It is suggested that the cbem. basis 
(or the immunological cross reactions of these pneumococci 
resides m the configuration of the urocic acid constituents 
of the cp sof substances The immunological activny of 
the ariifictal antigen may be due to the interaction of 
uronic acid antibodies, elicited by the highly polar uronic 
acid constituents of the bacterial polysaccharides, snth 
■he uronic acid radical of the artificial antigen. 

JohnT Myers 

Hydrogen ton eoncestration In the preparaiton of 
tubereuloprotem antigen 1 arnest D. Hanan and 
Sophu Zurett J Bacl 31, b*r'7(193'>).— T1>e opiunum 
Pn for the extn of the tubcrculoprotems from the organism 
without senous delerioration of antigenic power was 7. 
The optimum Or for pptn of the protein was 2 8 with a 
range between 2 fl and S fi John T. Myers 

A preliminary study of the absorption spectra of anti- 
gens M O'L Crowe J Bact 31, 07(I9'K) — Difler- 
cneas occur between (ho curves of 3 types of beef heart 
antigen and between 2 samples of one of the types 

John T. itlyers 

Chemical and inunusologieal properties of bacterial 
proteins Michael HetdcDicrgef, Arthur C O.Menzeland 
horrest U Kendall .f B-k/ 31, 6«(1W0) J.T.M 
Is immunologteal aggregahon (fioeenlatioo) specifie? 
Sanford B Hooker. J Bacl 31, 6f>-70(19}fi) — In a 
tnixt. of 2 pptg antigen-antibody systems, the aotiliody- 
coated tnois of each antigen seem to enter indifferently 
into the formation of the mixed ppt. John T. Myers 
A new method of preparing antigen for serolopcal tests 
m syphilis Augustus Wadsworth and Kacbael Brown 
J. Bact 31, 72-3{15'5fil — Fresh ground beef heart was 
infused at 55* with 20% NaCl soln , treated with acetone, 
filtered, pressed and dried in a current of air The NaCl 
reduced bacterial dccompn and so altered the tissue that 
It could be extd directly with ale. without preliminary 
ether extn John T- Myers 

The inffueoee of snake venom on coagulability of blood 
Th Ltnk Zentr. Bait Paranlenk. 1 Abe. I3S, 160-1 
(1935) —Some venoms contain a substance which hinders 
coagulation, some increase it, some have both factors and 
others have neither. John T. Myers 

Staphylotozm. W. Seiffcrt Ztntr, Bait ParasUenk. 
1 Abt. 135, 100-8(193.5).— -The toxin should be consalered, 
not m terms of receptors, toxophore groups, eie , but in 
chem. and physiol terras Staphylococcus toxin is con- 
sidered to be a Iipoid sp enzyme Cytolysis naturally 
follows Iipoid biodiog and a disturbed regnlatory mccha- 
nism of the ions in cells and scrum Susceptibility to 
staphylococcus depends not on salt but on fat metabomm 
The frequency of staphylococcus infections m bone mar- 
row may l,e due to its high fat content, John T Myers 
Lipase of the blood serum, and diastase of the onae is 
diseases of the pancreas and of the Urer. \\ . IIuIscIut 
Acta Brevvi Ncerland Phyttol , / luirmacul , Xiumbtal S, 
12(J 2(19- i) —A discussion V I» Uallrr 


1 H-PHAIt'UCOI-OGY 

a M aiaMiDs 

A review of bum therapy L Stambovsky Drag 
and Cosmetic Ind 37, 743-7(1935); cf. C, A, 29, 7471’. 

H. M. Burlage 

Poisoof and ffrst aid la the eases of poisoning Xfxi 
Gruflcwald PAnrw. /’(Ml 68, 550-2(1935). H. M B 

2 Chrome carbon tetrachloride poisonmg Julius L5wy 
Asch lewrbepalh tewerbekyi. 6, 167-9(1935) —Symp 
Ions in 20 cases are described. Ltver function is unpaired 

Lleanore W. J. Butz 

The effect of sulfur in experimental carbon monoxide 
poisomng K, Volt and H. H. Schmidt. Munch med 
iVochsthf. 82, 1393-6(1935). — The effect of S injection 
into CO'POisoned guinea pigs was studied. Hyperglocemia 
did not develop Lleanore W. J Butz 

3 Substituted napbthalenesulfosle acids with regsrd to 
blood coagulation, staining and tumor affinity K. 
Kottman. Sekvets med, hl'ochsehr. 6S, 6.33-5(1935) — 
Thecoirpds. tested were l,8-aminonaphthol-3,6-disul(onic 
aad (I), 1,8-iMloiiaphthol-,3,fi-di9ulfon]C acid (II), 1* 
choialylamino-8-naphtho|-3,fi-<btulfonic acid (HI), 
diazotized I coupled to J, diazotized I coupled Co cbolalyl 
and diazotized 1 coupled to lodonapfatboldisulfonic acid 
1 and U inhibit in vtlra coagulation of blood completely is 

* 1% sola. HI inhibits in 0 6% conen The azo corapds 

are up to 10 times as effective. Injected into rabbiti, 
these compds proved inhibitory. These prepn* inhibit 
pepsin, rennet, oxidase and reductase They exert an 
aoUCORipIementary effect snth Wassermann-pos senims 
The naphlhalcnesul/onic acids cau.se rouleau formation 
and blood sedimentation Turaor-tisjue affinity was dem- 
onstrated snth mouse carcinoma, H W J- ^ 

< The isffuenee of tosnlin on experimental lipemia A 
I. Lewin Z. tes expil i/«f. 96. &32-47(193i) -Feed- 
ing cholesterol in oil to rtbbits raised the blood cholesterol 
(1) eoiuidcrably, and the sep fat fraetion-s and lipoid V 
of Ibe blood to a less extent. This hypcreholesterolctnta 
disappeared when feeding of 1 was stopped The hpocyW 
coeO. tnereated, probaMy because of siotage of I by the 
tissues. Insulin accelerated the aastmilation and storage 
of 1, the hypercholesterolemia appeanng more slowly 
6 and the devilopment of atherosclerotic changes being 
suppressed. Blood sugar was nnehanged dimng the hyper 
cholestcTDlemia No conversion of fat to carbohydrate 
could be detected. HJeanore W J Butz 

The action of narcotics on the condition of hvaig tub 
ataace. The mfraxed effect in the narcosis of the trsns 
versely striated muscles P. J Juniid Pratoplasma 24, 
268-80(1935) —The so-ealled muscle Ranvier spectra can 
serveasan indicator of muscle swelling, for these spectra can 
' be extinguished in acharacterUticfashion InRingeras veil 
as in Rjager plus narcotic. Swelling m both these media 
IS looked on as an equtv. phenomenon The mwinal 
sartonus muscle of the frog was investigated by swelling 
in Rmger and ut Ringer plus narcotic It has been 
shown that even in narcosis, there is no increase in if^ 
infrared effect, hlodel expcs on colloidal media ihowed 
(hat each lessening of dispersion nr any coagulation u 
$ accompanied by an increase m the infrared effect Froni 
this It may be concluded that the congelation of living mb- 
staoce m narcosis is not condition^ by a coagulation 
J IS of the opinion that one is dealing here with a struc- 
tural change in the living substance, which is to be ex- 
plained by the thixotropic nature of protoplasm. Twenty 
tight references. F. L DunUp 

Action of vegetabre adjuvants on emulsions Gustav 
Bayer and Theodor Wense Pretoplasma 24, 281-.' 

♦ (1B35): cf C. /1.28. 7356’ F L Dunlap 

Hisbdme in the treatment of peptic ulcer. John T 
Eads Am. J Digestine Diseases NulrUton 2, 426->3'J 
(1935).— A preliminary report on the histidine mjectiofl 
treatment uf peptic ulcers. Gasiric ulcers appear to sh”* 
imwc rapid impriivrmrnt lhan do duodenal F B 

The Ueatmeni of amebiasis with jodohydroxygninoluie* 
aulfonieacid I U O'Omiiorand C K Hulse Am / 

Ihtesltre VtiOJiei NuIntwng.'dM fU'Ki’i) — Fr.«inludM-> 
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on 152 ca'.ps nf F.nd irorfij htstol^lua infection, treatment 
with iodnh>ilrnx><;iimoline<iulfonic aeui (anajodm) seems 
to 1)C cffecti'c m stoppini; severe s>niptom^ rapiilly and 
cufins acute and earner casc< I dwaril I agte 

Aeticn of /> ammophenjlsulfamide In erpenmenttl 
streptcccccus infections of mice and rabbits J Trtfnuel, 
Mmc J Trcfouil, r Nitti and D Ilfi\et Compt tend 
trt. hnl. 120, T.’tr «( lOTi) —Death of the infected animals 
was delayed scseral days by insestion or injection of the 
entnpd 1- 1' Gilson 

Effects of alkaline extract of the anterior hypophysis 
on the mineral constituents of the blood plasma R 
Gorschn an and A D Marenii Ret soc erietlina hnl 
11. .'J'O-SllW)). Compt rend ioe htol 120, 817 2H 
cf 6 A 20, .'l3^5* In normal and ihyroidecto- 
mued doRS injection of hrBC doses of the ext catisea an 
increase in combined CO-, glucose, Ca, Mr and morg P 
anil a deernse in Cl and Na The hypercakcmia produced 
by ihe ext oicurs after hypophysectomy or thyroid 
e-ctomy but not after thyroparaihyToidcctnmj . indicating 
that the rxt stimulaiis the parathyroids L I G 
Diuretic action of potassium salts Norman M Keiih 
anilMflvinW Dinner J Im Uoi .lxii>f 105, 15M »)l 
Il'^Ti) — The diuretic efTtets of KNOj, KCl, KllCf), 
KO \c and KjCJIiO- are reported Of Wl ca«cs of eilcma an 
increased urinary output was obsersed tn ■f'J fAeiagc kh' 
usually fr-12 B of KNOi or its crjuis daily Thiriyfisc 
refercncea I P GnfTiihs 

The use of unsaturated fat acids in the treatment of 
eciema 8 J TauhandS J 7al.on J im Med /l«w 
105, Jo7o(l'in) Daily ingestion of l.>5f>cc of purified 
linseed oil did not binelit paiunts suftinns from ecxema 
Allergy was nottd in one instance I’sc of ihe oil is dis» 
coiiraRrd I I* GnfTiths 

The treatment of acute alcobclism with ten percent 
carbon dioxide and ninety percent oxygen lohalation 
i, J, Robinson and Sydney Sclesnick J Am Med 
Aiio< lOS, 17.H S(10,ri) —Administration of the gasia 
for a retiod of time (30 min or more) sulTicunt to re* 
establish and irainlain mrmal respiration may present 
death in rases of acute ak coma and cyanosis Tmnty • 
three refirences I P GriiTiihs 

Diuretic action of intravenous (idmmistration of) 
sodium dehydrocholaie I ranklm A \\ legaml J 
Am. Med Assoe 10$, 2(13 Wll(l<n*.) — 8-xhtim dshydro- 
ehnhte, formed by the osidaiion of cholic aetd, is rcbiistl) 
nonhemolytic ard nimtosic Administration of Itl ml of a 
21)*^ solii in combination wiih salyrgan, fl2.» I 0 ml , 
rrsultetl in increased diuresis in 8 patients Twenty 
references T P Cnfliths 

Ether oil rectal atxal;ea;a la nhatemra UodtSed 
technic J T. Gwaihmey and C O McCormick J 
Am .Med Assoe lOS, QOH 7(1015) —The rectal mixt 
now usid consists of nuiniri olkalnid 1 h 1 g , HtOH 3 
ml , paraldehyde 8 ml , I 1,0 75 ml , and enough liQiiid 
petrolatum or olise oil to make 121) ml Details of tech- 
nic Me gisen Twinty two rcferencis I PG 

The use of beniednne for the treatment of narcolepsy 
M. Prinunetal and \V. Bloomlierg J. Am. Med .issot 
105,20.11-4(10.55) — Denrctlrinc, a phcnylisopTopylamme, 
waa found 2-5 times more effective than ephednne m the 
prevention and cure of steep attacks and cataplexy 

, . . . r. p Grifliihs 

Effect of Bostenor hypophysis extract on Inorganic 
phosphorus of blood and unne. Giorgio D.>ilem Ateh 
Jarnaeol. ,per W. •122-9(1(VT>).— Tonephm injected 
subculaneouij) or tniratcnotisfy mto rahbus produced a 
hyperphosphatemia but no increase in phosphatuna 
, . . Helen Lee Gruehl 

Action of amino acids (tryptophan) in expenmeatsl 
anemia. .Angelina Lest /Irr4. farrraeol. stvr. 60 
4.57-4s(l(V5’j) — Di\m» of IHO] g. per kg inject^ on 
alternate days for Stvrral inonihs markedly iniproyed 
eiptl ammia in rabbits and caiiMsl a return of rnf ctUs 
and hm r^lobm 1o mar tu>rm d salms (( i. O 

Tn tetmethybmmonium phosphate in therapy Anerlo 
Mumo Uinemimof 103S.Il..V«v2 4 Jll 
sail- ns malji!i.» iri n-irai ihyUmnioimim (ihosphaK was 


1 well tolerated and manifesletf a beneficial elTcct, stunulat- 
ing heart nnd circulation and producing a marked tomo 
effect on the nervous system Helen I cc Gruehl 

Parallel between adrenalme and hypophyseal vasopres- 
ain adi^istered intratenously m man S Dcleonanli, 
I Seneca and C D'Arrigo Minenn me>i 1935, II, .$'*4- 
UG Adrenaline and tonephm prmluced parallel effects 
of splenocontractinn. hypcrgluceniu and oliguria but con- 
. trasiing effects on heart and blooel vol Adrenaline caused 
“ erythrocyiosts, Icucocytosis, hyTen’Iasinia and hyper- 
globufta whereas tonephm produced a slight diminution 
in cry throcytes. and heincglobin and a Icucocytosis 

Helen Lee Gruehl 

Action of arsenobenzene on transplanted tumors I.eo- 
poldo neriellotii Ui'ierri: med 1935, 11, fi02 5 — 
Daily subcutaneous injections of Od mg arsenobenrone 
had no effect on the divelopment of atleniicarcinoma of the 
3 I hrlich type m mue In rais duly subcutaneous injec- 
tions of 2 mg favored the development of the Galliera 
type nf tumor .Arsenic could be delcctcil chemically in 
iMvih types of tumors Helen Lee Gruehl 

l^e nature of the resistance to treatment shown by some 
cases of bovine trypanososuasls H I Hornby Tan- 
ganyika Temtory, inn Repi Dept I'ei Set 1934, 
.17-0. cf C A 28, lim'— In the treatment of T 
eontolense infection of bovincs with Sb compd» it is un- 
♦ likely that the drug succeeds m reaching and killing all 
the trypanosomes vnthm the body Complete stenliia- 
lion u, therefore, dependent on sulisctiuent antibody 
action Unusual refraciorimss to treatment is more often 
due to (he failure of the host to product the entibody than 
special resistance to the drug on the part of theparisitc 
K 1) Jacob 

The aebon of p phenylenediasune on the chemical 
. processes m striated muscle k Parshin Compi 
rend arad set (I R S S > IS S 1, J. 113 10(1035) — 
The only effect of injection of p>*plien>lcne(Jiamine (1) 
into frogs on the them processes in striated muscle i\ a 
derangement of the lactic avid-forrnation process So 
much lactic acid is formed due to the potsoning effect of 

I (bat there » little detectable difference in the amt 
found m working anil resting muvcle C U. P Jeffreys 

The effect of hydrazine m the producton of acetone 
0 bodies in the ehlorizin-lntozacated animal Max Green- 
iHfg J Biol C*em 112, 4.1t-fi(10H.) — Phlorizinizcd 
fasting rats excrete Jess arctone liocbes after hydmzuic 
tntoxication than before and this decrtose u mtkpcndcnl 
of any decrease m deamination of ketogcnic ammo aculs 
or ony increase m Ihe metalmlism of glucose or protein. 

P Loihrop 

Multiple acJereair Xffert ot inhotd vaeelas aad 
adrenalme on coagulation of the blood Renjamm Simon 
' and Philip Solomon Arch Nejrol and Psyrhuil. 34, 
I2*4>{i03.’i) — In patients wath multiple sclerosis and m 
normal subjects, the drop in clotting time was about the 
same when typhoid \-accine was given, but the duration 
of Ihe drop was about 2*/i times ns long in eases of multiple 
sclertBis ns in the nonnal UTien adrenaline Was given 
the drop was 5 times as long and the duration 3.7 times 
os long for cases of multiple sekrosis as for nonnal people 

8 G. H W. Lucas 
The colloidal metal absorption by tissue cells. I 

The iafluenee of serum, serum albunun, as weU as serum 
globulin, on the metal absorption by the surviving rabbit 
liver ICap-Soo Lee Folia rkarmaeol Japan, 2l, 
Opera Ong l-b{10.13) — The survavnng rabbit liver was 
perfused with fl collargol m 0 85% NaCl soln. to 
which was added rabbit serum, scrum albumin or serum 
globulin The presence of these lyophile colloids dc- 

9 creased to atioiit one half the quantity of .\g remaining 
in the liver tissues, as compareil with that found when the 
ailn of coWargof alone was used. II. The mfloence of 
various lyophile colloids on the metal absorption of tissue 
cells in the surviving rabbit liver Ihid Opera One 

II JlKltni) — The surviving rabbit liver was pirfus^d 
with IKG% civllargul s„lii i.miR Wittes' pipiinu 
i% egg white pfoliin, egg albumin, (1 .1 1% gilatin’ 
starch or gum arable. Hie pn-s ni-r of iIr-m collonU d, 1 
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creased the Ag retnainmg m the liver practically the same 
as previously shown, except that the addn. of starch was 
almost without elTect The up-take of metal was less with 
gum arable than the other colloids 111 The influence of 
vanous lyopbile colloids on the metal absorption of the 
tissue cells of the surviTing spleen and kidney Ibtd 
Opera Ong 33-40(1935) • — Spleen or kidney perfused with 
a simple collargol or with collargol in the presence of serum, 
egg white or gelatm shows that the presence of the lyophile 
colloid decreases the amt of metal absorbed by the tissue. 
The serum afforded a greater protection against the up- 
take of the metal than did the other colloids Histologu^ 
changes are discussed G H \V. Lucas 

The influence of the thymus hormone on the poisonous 
action of opium alkaloid KaoruArima, Folta Pharmacol 
Japan 21, Opera Ong 41-7(1935). — Morphine, heroine 
and codeine were given subcutaneously in suitable doses 
to young suckling rabbits, some of which were given 
thymus ext and some from which the thymus gland was 
extirpated The removal of the thymus rendered the 
animals a little less sensitive to these alkaloids, but the 
injection of thymus ext greatly increased their sensitive- 
ness to the drugs G II W Lucas 

The action of d-r hezenol, a constituent of the raw 
leaves of Tea sinensis Japoniea, together with a com- 
parison of this substance with hei^l alcohol U The 
action on the vessels, skeletal muscles and motor nerve 
endmgs Seisaku Murakami Foivi Pharmacol Japan 
21, Opera Ong 165-74, Brcviana 48(1935), cf C A. 
30, 708‘ —By use of a prepn of d-Y'f>excno1 97-98% 
pure, It was found that because of a depression of muscle 
activity the visceral vessels in the toad were greatly dilated. 
In a nerve muscle prepn of the frog gastrocnemius both 
the muscle and motor nerve were depressed The action 
resembles that of hexyl ale , but is stronger 

G 11. W. Lucas 

Pharmaeologieal studies on the automatic movement of 
the rabbit testicle II The influence of the thyroid 
and pancreas on the eensitivity of the testicle against 
acetylcholine and adrenaline Reiji Uchibasbi Fo/io 
Pharmacol Japan 21, Opera Ong 175 80, Dreviana 
49(1035) —Hie day following thyroidectomy the sensi- 
tivity 01 the musculature of the rahbit testicle is increased 
to adrenaline and acetylcholine and then gradually ap- 
proaches the normal In animals repeatedly injected 
with thyroxine, the sensitivity to acetylcholme is very 
marked, while to adrenaline it is generally weaker A 
decrease in sensitivity follows when very large doses of 
either poison are given After repeated uisuhn injections, 
tbe sensitivity to aceiylcbolme is increased, but that to 
adrenaline may be unchanged or weaker The thjrroid 
and pancreas may play a role for mamtairung the tonus of 
the motor nerves for the testicle G. H W. Lucas 

Changes m the blood or serum viscosity of tbe rabbit 
under the influence of alcohol Hitoshi Wakai Folta 
Pharmacol Japan 21, Opera Orig 207-12, Breviaiu 51 
(1935), cf C A 30, 767»-'R'hen dd ale. (100 cc. in 
3% Eton per kg ) was given rabbits orally, a diuresis 
followed, accorapamed by a decrease in serum and blood 
viscosity. No change in specific viscosity was apparent. 
If the same dose of 50% CtOH were given, wlucb set np 
a deep narcosis, the protein conen of the scrum dimimsbed 
while the blood viscosity and specific viscosity of the serum 
increased slightly The albianm-globulm quotient in- 
creased at the same time G H W Lucas 

The diuretic action of tobacco smoke Adolph Wenusch 
and Rudolf SchSller Med Klin 31, 1336(1935) —To- 
bacco smoking raises the blood pressure and causes a 
diuresis G H W. Lucas 

Dilaudid as a pain depressant in obstetrics C Steigcl- 
mann Med Klin 31, 1337(1935).— Dilaudid may be 
used in obstetrics as a pain depressant intramnsculaily 
or per os in combination with such drugs as scopolamine 
or pemocton, without danger to mother or child 

G If W. Imcas 

Two cases of thallium poisonmg Hans Hemz Bren- 
necke Med Khn 31, 1494-5(1935).— A report on 2 


cases cf poisoning by Tl, one medicinal and the other 
suKtde, by use of a rat poison contg TI sulfate. 

G H.W. Lucas 

Damage to heart muscle through insulm. E. Schon- 
bniimer. Med Khn 31, 1571-2(1935). — Insulm appears 
to be contraindicated m diabetics who have angina 

G H W Lucas 

Health nsks through carbon monoxide Spitta Med 
KUh 31, 1595-9(1935).— a review. G H. W. Lucas 
Hypnotics and sedatives in circulatory conditions 
RobertWeiss Med, Khn 31, 1665-7(1935) — A review 
G H.W Lucas 

Chemotherapy in leucosis of fowls J Engelbretb- 
Holm. A Uothe Meyer and E. Uhl. Acla Path Micro- 
btol, &artd 12, 491-510(1935). — Neither the Pb coinpd , 
R 237T>, nor plasmochin, administered intravenously, 
had any elTect on the development, duration or degree of 
erythroblastosis in fowls Rhodoquine caused a reduction 
in the no of takes in animals inoculated with a pure 
erythroleucosis strain but had no effect on those inoculated 
with a combined erythroblastosis-sarcoma strain The 
active principle is inactivated »» ntro by Rhodoquine but 
IS unaffected by R 237b or plasmochm -C R Mam 
Caiaracts and dinitrophenol David G Cogan and 
Trances C Cogan Neie Engl J, Mei. 213 , 854-6 
(1935) —A review of 20 reported cases of cataract follow 
ing the use of dinitrophenol m therapeutic dosage Tbe 
formation of the cataracts appears to be caused by tissue 
anoxemia with consequent damage to the lens epithehum 
E. R Mam 

Tbe action of certain chemical stunuU on cultures m 
vitro I Benzene Francesco Guercio and Rosario 
Arnonc Ball sac, ilal btal sper, JO, 621-2(1935) — 
Benzene was emulsified in plasma, dild with NaCI soln , 
and added to cultures of rabbit bone marrow in vil't 
The results were neg ; there was no difference between 
the cultures wiib benzene and those without The re 
suits also were neg with cultures of the rabbit genital 
app in flirt previously stimulated with prolan P. M 
Pharmacologic studies on supercame I The action 
on tbe isolatedheart of tbe frog Comparison with cocaine 
Aotagoosiffl with adrenaline R Santi and B Zweifel 
Bolt toe Ilal biol sper. 10. 648-52(1935) —The mm 
active conen of nupercamc is 1 4-5 million on the isolated 
heart of R. eicuUnta If the period of contact is long, the 
drug IS active even in greater dilns The drug is need 
by the cardiac muscle and accumulates until an active 
dose u reached The action is reversible only after re- 
pealed washings with fresh perfusion liquid The conen 
of tbe drug is not as important as the time it has acted 
in bringing about reversibility The mm active conen 
of cocaine is about 40 times and the mm paralyzing conw 
about 25 limes greater than those of nupercame The 
action of cocaine is much more readily reversible than that 
of nupercame Atropine sulfate, atropme and cocaine 
do not influence noticeably the action of nupercame 
Adrenaline has a marked affect When the adrenaline (s 
allowed to act before or simultaneously with nupercame, 
the functional changes caused by nupercame appear more 
slowly and are very weak, when adrenaline acts afttf 
the nupercame, the pulsations become more regular with 
asimultaneous increase in amplitude and frequency Fresh 
perfusion liquid washes away tbe adrenaline more readily 
than the nupercame 11 The acbon on tbe isolated 
heart of the rabbit Compxnson with cocaine Antago- 
nism with adrenalme Ibid 052-5 —Even in a diln. 
of I 5 million after 20 mm contact nupercame has a defi- 
nite action On substitution of fresh, pure perfusion liquid, 
reverabihty is very slow. For cocaine, the pbenoineoa 
are the same but not so intense and reversibility is more 
rapid The mm active dose is about I 200,000, the mm 
paialyamg dose is between 1 10,000 and 1 40,000 Atro- 
pme has no marked influence on the action of either nu- 
percaine or cocaine, although it does retard theappearanre 
of irregularity in pulsations and incofirdmation The 
antagonism between adrenaline and nupercame and adren- 
aline and cocaine is very evident Peter Masucei 

Radloacbvity, lodme and thyroid stroma Giacomo 
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Pighini. Soil, ioc tlal. btol, sptr. 10, 661~3(1935).”“ 
Radioactive water with and without the addn. of Ii was 
administered to rats which were later (2 to 120 davs after) 
sacrificed, and the thjToid was removed and examd 
histolofi^ly The animals treated with the radioactive 
water alone showed from the beginning more or less marVed 
thyroid alterations The animals which received the 
radioactive water plus I> showed a thivoi'd with a normal 
structure. Peter Kfasucci 

The setioQ of physics] sad phsnsscologicsl stimtdi 
on blood vessels without nerves {chick embryonic vessels) 
Mano Volterra Boll sec. ttal ^ol. sf^ 10, 

(1015). — Adrenaline, acetylcholine, atropine and ephe* 
tonine are pharmacologically active when brought into 
direct contact with the walls of the minute vessels forming 
the chick. embr>onic vascular sjstem, even though the 
vessels are without nerves or junctions P M 

Insulin and weight I Vanatioos in the body weight, 
glycogen content and Iodine nnmber of adipose hssue 
F. Coeri, G Scoe and P. Baer Be/J sec tMl Ptel sfier 
10, 650-2(1^35) — Data obtained on rats and dogs 
induce the authors to formulate the hypothesis that 
insulin injected into animals produces an increase in 
body wt. by stimulating in the adipose tissue the trans- 
formation of carbohydrates into fats II Variations 
in the composition o! the adipose tissue m animals treated 
with insulin. P. Baer, G Sco2 and F Boeri Ibtd 
BS2'-5.— Rats received 0 5 unit and dogs 2-4 units of 
insulin daily; 2 rat? were sacrificed dailv so that the first 
2 animals received I injection, the last 2 animals, 16 
injections of insulin. Simples of adipose tissue were 
removed from the dogs beforeand during treatment. Dur- 
ing the first S-10 days of treatment, the adipose tissue 
showed a gradual increx<4 in the percentage of water, a 
correspoQdmg decrease in the percentage of fats and an 
increase in total solids. Later, the picture changed. 
The water in the adipose trssae decreased ride the fats 
increased in body wt ; a marked increase in the I| no. of 
the adipose fat also took place. This process continued 
for 10 days when the increase in body wt. ceased and 
the amt. nf gli cogen and the It no. of the adipose tissue 
fctumcd to normal peter Kfa«ucci 

The action of thyroxine on the body weight and on the 
weight and nitrogen content of certain intereal organs of 
the rat. G. Scot and P. L. Mtcheli Bell see tlal. hel 
sper. 10, 687-9 (1035). —^'hatew the action of thyroxine 
on the body wt of rats, the wet wt.and the dry wt. of the 
liver, kidneys and spleen are greater than the control 
animals. The increase in the dry wt. of the liver end 
kidneys is greater than the increase in the wet wt. The 
percentage N of the organs of the treated animals is equal 
to that of the controls. Peter Masucci 

Death by hemorrhage II. The quanbty of blood con- 
tained in the viscera on death by hemorrhage F. I^m- 
enici. Boll. soe. ilal. btel. tper. 10, 001-3(1935). HI 
The infiiience of adrenaline and of morphine on the return 
erculaboa. Ibtd. 693-f.— Animals which died from 
hemorrhage from the femoral vein but which were pre- 
'^'oi'sly treated wath morphine gave a larger percentage loss 
of bloM than those treated with adrenalme. Neverthe- 
less, the blood content of the 4 organs examd. was as a 
wnofe greater than that of the organs of the adrenaline- 
tr^ed animals Peter Masucci 

The influence of ascorbic acid on the coa^ahon of the 
blood (hme of coagulabon) in norm^ and pathologjca) 
condibons (hemorrhagic diathesis). L. Cotti. Bolt, see 
tlal hoi. sper. 10, 617-700(1935) —Ascorbic add in- 
jected intravenously into hemophilic subjects produces a 
noticwble action on lbeco.igulatJoaof the blo^ mamfevtcd 
by a decrease m the coagulation time and a general im- 
prwment in the clinical Picture. Peter Masuccj 

The behavior of ascorbic acid and of glutathione In the 
orgMs of guinea pigs treated with bacterial poisons. 1. 

P.Nurzi. Boll, see tlal. biel. sper. 
1 ■ pigs were injected with (a) 

1 m.l d. and (6) 0 60 m.l.d of diphtheria toxin. The 
animals were tilled (a) after 24 hrs.; (fc) after 3 or 5 
uaya. The organs Were removed and eitd. snlh 2% 


1 caiCOOH Ascorbic acid and glutathione wero defd. 
The resnlts show no noticeable variations in cither the 
ascorluc acid or glutathione content of the organs of the 
treated animals compared with the values found 
organs of the control animals. II. Tetanus toM. IM. 
714-15 —There was no noticeable variation m the aKorbic 
acid content of the organs of guinea pigs treated mth 
tetanus toxm, there was a marked decrease in gjuialhione 
. in the longs and cuprarenals III. Old tuberculin. Ihid. 

* 71 W7 — Guinea pigs were injected daily for 1 month xnm 

1 cc 1 10 old tuberculin The animals were then killed. 
The lungs and suprarenals showed a slight decrease m 
ascorbic acid and in glutathione. The spleen showed a 
marked increase in glutathione Peter Masucci _ 

Indole IV The indican-indole index of the blood in 
various experimental condibons E. Macchia Boll 
see tlal htol spet 10. 717-20(1935). cf. C A. 29. 
3 8141* — After the intravenous injection of 0 50 mg indole 

per kg body wt into normal dogs, indole is found m the 

blood ifl appreciable quantities, () 013 mg % after 30 
mm. 0 006 mg % after 60 mm. The time-concn. curve 
IS not matenally changed after the removal of a portion 
of the intestine, changes slightlj (0 031 mg. 9o after 60 
nun) alter ligating the renal peduncles, but undergoes 
very marked changes after ligating the hepatic peduncle 
in the last ca«e. the indican -indole index is always less than 

* unitv V. The indican-mdole index of the blood in 
individnals with a normal liver and in individuals with 
hepatic lesions Ibid 720-2 — The indican-mdolc index 
in todividuals with a normal liver does not descend be- 
low 10 (10 min after the intravenous injection of 0 50 
mg. indole per kg body wt ). In individuals with hepatic 
lesions, the index is lowered in some serious cases to figures 
less than unity In indit iduats with renal lesions or with 

« renal and intestinal lesions, the index rises above 10, 
Peter Masucci 

Eeaatopcrpbpnn la the treataeat ol melaaebohas 
Alfredo Santamaria, juboK Quaranta, Oscar F Gaibisso 
and Rodolfo Nelli. 5on(jBO tn(d. (Buenos Aires) 1935, 
n. 1747-50 A E. Meyer 

Tbe use of helium m the treatment of asthma and ob- 
structive lesions in the larynx and trachea Alvin L. 
Baruch. Ann. Jnlrtnel Med. 9, 739-65(1935).— A mixt. 
6 of $0% He and 20% 0 has V»the wt. of a comparable vol 
of air. The inhalation of such a mixt caused a decrease 
in pulmonary ventilation and pressure, a relative and abs. 
diminution in the length of extirpation, and an increased 
rest period between respiratory cycles. It may thus 
relieve dyspnea. John T. Myers 

Protective action of certain chemicals against Infection 
with potiomeyhtis virus by the nasal route A. B. Sabm, 
P. K. Ohtsky and H R. Cox /. Barf. 31, 35-6(1036) — 
' Treatment with 4% alum or 4% tanmc acid increased the 
resi'fance of monkej-s. John T. Myers 

The action of mustard oil on cells in tissue cultures. 
H Wollmar. Zentr. Batt, Parastlenk. 1 Abt , 135, 
161-4(1935).— Films of mustard oil not in contact with 
growing cells may hinder growth or change the typ® of 
milovis. John T Myers 

ESect of various anesthebes on salivary secrebon 
g BenjarainH. Robbins .k.J’Aarmflrol. 54, 426^2(1135).— 
Ft»0 stimulates salivarv secretion during induction and 
recovery if the vapors pass over the upper respiratory 
mucosa. EtiO, CHCli, Cjciopropane, C|Hi, NO,, barbital 
and cpival all cause s ecKattoa of salivary secretion dunng 
anesthesia by dcpre'sing the secretory center In so far 
as change in rate of salivary secretion is an index of irri- 
tant action, the order of irritation is EtiO and CHClj, 
cjelopropane, CiH, and NOj, the latter tx:mg nonimfat- 
9 ing T. H. Rider 

Tbe rcductioa of pitressin and pitocin with cysteine 
Robt. R.Sealock and Mncent du Vigneaud. J. Pharma fol 
54, 433-47(1035).— Neither reduction with cjsteine nor 
sabsequcQi reoxidafion affected the pressor and owtocic 
principles of the posterior pituitary gland. Benzjlation 
or methylation destroyed the activity of the reduced 
material but did not aflect the activity of the nonrcduced 
compds. Conclusion: Pitoan and pitressm contain S 
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m the disulfide form, and the sulfhydryl or potential sulf- 1 
hydryl group IS essential to their activity T II R 

The toxicity of methyl mercaptan for fresh-water fish 
Arch E Cole J Pharmacol 54, 4tft 53(1035) — 
Methyl mercaptan affects fish in the same manner as 
mammals, acting on the central nervous system and 
producing death by a paralysis of the respiratory muscles 
T. H Rider 

Metabolic response of white rats to continued admlnls* ^ 
tration of dinitrophenol B Tcrada and M L Tainter 
J Pharmacol 54 , 454-62(1935) — The metabolism of 
voung rats was unaffected by dinitrophenol (1) even in 
quantities of several fatal doses Continued administra- 
tion of I did not produce tolerance I was without effect 
when fed to rats with the diet, apparently because of 
relative tissue-inscnsitivity in the young and slow gastro- 
intestinal absorption and rapid renal secretion in both 
young and adult rats When excretion was intcrferred 3 
with by removal of the kidneys, 1 mol I caused the use of 
over 4000 mols O, T H Rider 

The pharmacology of nicotine Harry GcJd and Fred- 
erick Brown J Pharmacol 54, 463-76(1935) — Barbital 
(I) antagonizes the action of nicotine (11). although it 
does not prevent death from 2 fatal doses Such death 
is without convulsions The emetic action of 11 is not 
abolished by I The disappearance of the convulsive, ^ 
emetic and respiratory simulating effects of H after re- 
peated doses may be due to partial peripheral motor 
paralysis Respiratory stimulation by U appears to be 
central, while respiratory depression and paralysis are 
peripheral T H Rider 

The relative efficiencies of a senes of asalepbcs as 
antidotes to sublethal and lethal dosages of pentobarbital, 
chloral hydrate and tnbromoethanol (avertin). O W 
Barlow J Pharmacol 55, l-M(I935) — Picrotoxiu, S 
metrazolc, ephedtine, artificial respiration, coraminc, 
icoral, strychnine and caffeine sodio-^nzoate were found 
to be of more or less symptomatic value (m the order 
mentioned) in antidocing temporarily the depressant ef- 
fect of the hypnotics T H Rider 

Btber dosage after preanesthetie medicaooa with oar- 
eoties (barbiturates, magnesium sulfate and morphine) 
Frank A Calderone J Pharmacol 55, 24-30(1935) — , 
After morphine and subanesthetic doses of Na amytal * 
there was no difference from normal in blood EtjO conen 
causing surgical anesthesia or respiratory stoppage 
MgSO, had little effect on blood BtiO conen for anesthesia, 
but did lower it for respiratory stoppage The margin of 
safety of Et<0 anesthesia was unaltered by preliminary 
medication with sedative doses of morphine or several 
different barbiturates, and was lessened with MgSO, 

T H Rider 7 

The pharmacological action of alkaloids of fumaraceous 
plants II Cotydwe R, A Wand J Pharmacol 
55, 40-5(1935) — Corydine (CwHjiOJ4»), pnsms, m 
148 5°, produces in intact animals an initial stage of drowsi- 
TMwi 'Kstb f.’Kittwry Vw,Wbmg& to iscAalvA 
muscles, and in large doses produces strychnine like con 
vulsions with death due to asphyxia Corydine given 
intravenously in rabbits produces an initial fall in blood 
pressure followed by a rise to normal or above and m- * 
creased tone and slows the perfused frog heart The tone 
and height of contraction of the excised uterus were in- 
creased T H Rider 

Barbiturates XII Factors governing the distribution 
of barbiturates James M Dille, Charles R lanegar 
and Theodore Koppanyi J Pharmacol 55,46-61(1935), 
cl C A 30, 128’ — Barbiturates can be detected in the 
blood as long as they are present in the tissues, and no 9 
organ tissue has any specific affinity for them, although 
barbital is less coned in the brain and pentobarlntal so dium 
more coned in the brain than in other organs XIII 
The duration of action of barbiturates Tbeodore Kop- 
panyi, Charles R Lincgar and James M Ddle Ibid 
62-71.— Long-acting barbiturates are destroyed slowly, 
hence they are present m the brain for long periods Pento- 
barbital IS quickly destroyed and rapidly disappears from 


the central nervous system; hence it is short-acting 

T.H Ridcf 

Narcoses and the chronaiie P K Knoefel I 
Pharmacol 55, 72-81(1935) — Cocaine, chloral hydrate 
and urethan influence excitability rather than cond of 
nerve The chronaxie is not an index of the excitability 
of nerve during narcosis T. H Rider 

Alcohol injected intravenously Effect of habituatioD 
on rate of metabolism Henry W Newman and Windsor 
C Cutting J Pharmacol 55,82-0(1935), cf C A 30, 
163* — Tolerance to ale , if it exists in the dog, is due to 
tissue tolerance, not to an increased rate of ale metabo- 
lism T H Rider 

Sex variation in the ketonuna of ether anesthesia la 
rats Ceo A Emerson J Pharmacol 55,90-6(1935) — 
Ketonuna is greater in females Ketosis was not produced 
by adrenaline in doses of 0 2 mg per kg at4-ht intervals 
T. H Rider 

Choline and certain of its analogs I The phama- 
cological activity of ace^lphosphocholine and acetyl 
arsenocboline relative to acetylcholine Arnold DeM 
Welch and Martin H Roepke J. Pharmacol 55,118-26 
(1935) —The qua! actions are identical, but the P analog 
has only 5 to 15% and the As analog only 1 to 2 7% the 
activity of acetylcholine by various tests. T. H R 
Homoglucemie or hjrpoglueemic curves for injection of 
glucose Josd A. Pingaro Dia mid 6 , 731(1934), 
AnaSes asoe quim ArgtnHna 23, 24B — Homoglucenuc 
or hypoglucemic curves, in which "hyperglucemic waves 
are lacking, observed in cases with or without prepn 
prior to the test, are found to be related to latent hyper- 
insulinism. E M Symmes 

Emetine in the treatment of enterocolitis and nonamebic 
diarrhea Jaime Damianovicb Pte mid, 6, 969(1934}i 
Analts asoc gum Argenitna 23, 34B —Emetine HCl, 
injected subcutaneously m initial doses of 0 0l-() 015. » 
a valuable remedy and has no contra-effects E M S 
Coagulation Bleeding and calcenua Its mo^ca- 
tioQ by ingestion of a mixture of calcium lactate and am 
moDium chloride Roque A Foletti Pia u>so 0, 
1091(1934), AnaUt atoc oufm Arg««/i«o 23, 34S — 
Oral administration of Ca lactate with NHiCl causes a 
5 04 limes diminution of coagulation lime and 4 2 8I) 
times dirmnution of bleeding time, as compared with the 
use of Ca lactate alone Calcemia is not modified 

E M Symmes 

Utiliution and tolerance of the monoglucides J 
Gatcia-Slanco Dta med, 6, 1099(1934); Anales atoc 
gulm Argenitna 23, 24B — Fructose, galactose and man- 
nose appear to be converted into glucose before utilization 
It appears in the urine soon after its circulation in the 
blood IS started. Xylose is absorbed slowly, and its hepatic 
retention Is also slow, its utilization small, and elimination 
by the liver easy E M SjTnroes 

The effect of adrenaline on arterial and venous plasma 
sugar and blood flow in dogs and cats C F. Con, R n 
Fi^erandG T Con Am j Phystol 114,53-68(1935), 
cf C A 28, 6469' —Adrenaline solns were prourti'i 
against destruction tn vitro by the eddn of antioxidants 
Intravenous injection of 0 015 and 0 0f)3 mg per kg per 
hr produced hyperglucemia in amytalized dogs and cats, 
resp By the use of a blood-flow recorder, rales of injec- 
tion of adrenaline were found which increased plasma 
sugar and lactic acid without changing significantly the 
blood Bow through muscle or through the whole leg The 
significance of the arterio-venous difference as a measute 
of sugar utilization in the tissues and the errors involved 
in such detns are discussed E D Walter 

Influence of certain polycyeUc hydrocarbons on the 
growth of the Jensen rat sarcoma Alexander Haddow 
Nature 136, 868-9(1935), cf C. A 28, 4126’, 29, 
5187* — Daily mtraperitoueal injections of aq colloidal 
suspensions of 1,2,5,6-dibeiizanthracene, 1,2-benzopyreae, 
6,6<yclopenteno-l,2-benzanthraccne and 1,2 benzanthra- 
cene in 0 5% gelatin caused a marked inhibition of the 
growth of the Jensen sarcoma On the other hand, an- 
thracene and phenanthrene proved completely devoid oi 
inhibitory power under the same conditions L D W. 
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Effect on tumors of Intravenous injections of new solu- 
ble complex salts of ferriscorbone. Fernand Artotn*, 
Albert Morel and Andr6 Jo^serand Compt. rtnd 2«, 
74V7(t03)) ; cf. C. A. 29, 7471* — The Ca, Mg and Pb 
salts of ferriscorbone were prepd. and tested as previously 
described. 

Concomitant ranations of the chronaxie and the nervous 
excitability under a pharmacodynainic effect Action 
of cocaine and its substitutes on the motor nerve of 
Rana esculents Jean Rfgnier and Andr6 Qucvauviller 
Compt rend 201,ai2-I4fIb3Sl —The sciatic nerve of Raaa 
eseulentii was isolated and chronaxie measurements were 
made. After the administration of cocaine or procaine. 


1 there was a marked decrease m exciUbility hut no change 
utchronaxM Julius White 

Antagonistic effect of potassium iodide in baldness due 
tothalliuxnacetate. O.V HykeS and F. A. Diakov. Tu- 
lare 136, e85{1935) — Rats given 3, 4 and 6 mg. of Tl- 
OAc (I), resp per es per kg body wt. caused a loss of 
hair after 12 days At the end of 35 days most of the 
rats were bald Rats on a similar diet but supplemented 
with 0 75 cc 2% KI subcutaneously completely re- 
* tamed their hair coating The mortality caused by the 
toxicity of I was also markedly reduced J. W. 

Malaria medicaments (Fel’dman, Kopfliovich) lO. 
Halogen denvs of procaine (Freyka, Vymetal) 10 


Protein and mcistare content of wheat grown la Ifew ferent result' 


Mexico C. W Botkm New Me* Agr Ilxpt Sta , 
Butt No 230, IR pp (1915) —New Mexico wheats eon 
tarn approx. 4 fi% less rroisture than the 13 5^ av 
for moister climates and, therefore, contain more solid- 


1 50<c beaker B believes a 4-g 


doughhall will have definite advantages over larger-sued 
doughs The time test is empirical in nature, and relative 
results ore the best which may be hoped for For truly 
comparable data great care must be taken to see that all 


per bu than other wheats The av protein content of tests are made under comparable conditions OMhcfactOrs 
wheats grown under dry farming conditions over a 7-yr studied, variation in vessel diam proved very important 
period IS n 7%, the max yearly av being 15 B, calcd. on ■* as a cause of varuhility m the results The doughbali 
a n B'r moisture content The protein content increased should be of such a sue that it receives no support from the 


when the yield was low and decreased when the yield « 


vessel used in carrying out the ti 


Provided a proper 


high The hard red spring wheats were high m protein sue of vessel is used, the time increases with decreasing 
and reached a max of 17 1% In the soft spnng-wheat sue of doughball and increasing moisture tn the meal 


vaneties, the protein content was low 


(within the limits studied) Lniformity in gnndmg is 


Bio^emieal changes is wheat gram under the action esseotui Samples which have been heated to eliminate 
of high temperatures V L Kretovich and F N Ria- insects give time data which are erratic and higher than 

xantzeva Compt rend a<ad rci 1/ f? 5 5 (N S ), 3, j those from the same samples which have not been heated 

40^12(1015) , cf C A 29, 400* —Samples of various Increases m time due to aging of the rreal were found to be 
grains were healed in a chamber and the soly of gtiadin within the exptl error of the detn , provided the tests 

in FtOH, hydration of gluten and the activities of catalase were made wnbm a few days after grinding L H B 

and diastase measured Dcnaturation of gludin was in- An ezpenmeatal fiour mill for lOO-gram wheat samples 
creased on heating to 90-130* The hydration of gfuten R'. F Ceddes and B Friself Cereal Chem, 12, CQl'^ 
was markedly decreased Catalase activity is sharply (1915) L H. Bailey 

cut on heating to 90* even with quite dry gram. The Aa ezpenmental nulling and baking teelmie requinng 


was markedly decreased Catalase activity is sharply (1915) L H. Bailey 

cut on heating to 90* even with quite dry gram. The Aa ezpenmental nulling and baking teelmie requinag 
diastase activity increased markedly at VMJO*. 8S4 only lOOgramswheat W F.GeddesandT.R Aitken Cereal 

relatively high temp , 105*, caused a decrease m HiO, 0 Chem 12, 090-707(1035) —No major changes in the 

but in phosphate<itrate buffer It IS resistant to even these flow sheet used for the regular 3-stand Allis-Cbalmcrs 

temps Control of gram drying and hot -conditioninz could exptl mill were necessary when the 100-g -sample mill was 
be based upon detn of catalase activity C E. P. J. used. Fifty g of flour was taken to make b dough which 
Carotenoid pigments in wheat with special reference to was divided into 2 equal parts immediately after mixing 

varieties and strains W W Woraella and C H Cutler bpecial baking tins wrre obtained to accommodate the 

Cerral Chem 12, 703-13(1915) —The amt of carotenoid doughs from 25 g of flour These tins were similar to the 

pigments was eeudied <m Lne-geemnd wiMfe-wfccac ntcaf staadsed “tow /omt” tifis scafed dawn to stnfaWe propor- 
of 29 wheat vaneties end 72 hybrid strains. The finer . lions The only baking data recorded were loaf vol. and 
the wheat meal the greater the eatn of the carotenoid ' eiterTial appearance h. H. BaiJey 

pigments Significant pos , mterannual correhitioti coeffs Report of the I934-3S committee on standardization of 
for carotenoid pigments were obtained between the re- laboratory bakmg W F Geddes, et of Cereal Chem 

suits of different seasons when wheats of diverse nature 12, Co2-3(l935) —The comm recommends that (1) a 

were grown under similar environmental conditions, comprehensive study be made of baking tins, (2) a fur- 

this indicates that carotenoid pigmentation is an mhented ther study be made of the method of reporting the results 

vanetal charactenstK Hybnd families which appear to of the Standard Baking Test L H Bailey 

lie homozygous and others heterozygous for this character Correlation of ezpenmental and commercial batong 

are presented. The range of the wheats studied m carocc- e J Frcilich, S McHugh and C N Frey Cereal 

noi.l pigmentation, expresstd as carotene in parts per Chem 12, 068-91(1915) —It was found, m comparative 

1 00 to 3.80 for 1912-3-1 to 1.^ to tests using bakery and lab methods with the same straight 

Bailey dough formula and ingredients, that iab. conditions m 
wneal embryo the inorganic and phosphoCrganic con- muiug or fermentation could be so adjusted as to produce 

Zuncni Chim. md. agr. btol II, results equal to those obtained m the bakery, as indicaled 

.H »— — The embryos, which are mechanically by thectiaracteristics of the finished bread L H. B. 


cut to produce flours of good keeping quablies, contain 
rtjOext fi 20^ (on dry basis), nuclein P OfJBS, phytm P 


What the baker wants in flour M^ M. Brooke 
Korthveitern ihller 184, 49.J, .5Ib(1935) —Chemical fac- 


cv. ^ I'*'. Al, strength, grade and uniformity of milling We must rejy 

^u.^and B weredctecicd It is suggested to add these on the baking test for baking characteristics L H B 
flj ordinary flours every t,me bread is The baking Strength of flour. M. J. Blish Norff, 

’ e- , Bravo scejtern Afiffer 184, 817, 831-5(1935) --In this country 

^ftwmter-wheat studies rv_. Some factors prodocing “rtremrit." rs usimIIv r-,rt.rri-,i Jr.r °.-V 


T C , — . r. .. sirengm is usually regaraet 

z Sayfield. capacity to make a Urge well- 


12. .5.5n-fAfn35): cf C. A. 29. 34^»-^ 
The I chhenke and Culler -Worzella procedures give dif- 


’strength" is usually regarded as an expression of a flour’s 
apacily to make a large well-nsen loaf. For all practical 


considerations a flour is fundamentally as "strong" as its 
protein suggests "Wiakness” is a term that should be 
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reserved for flours of low gluten content, and possibly 
also for those flours whose infenority may be traced to 
UQSoundness or to ingredients or treatments that have been 
excessively superimposed upon the flour. L. H. B. 

Deflnition and measurement of “flour strengtb*' ns 
an inherent property of wheat M J Bhsh and R M. 
Sandstedt Cereal Ckem 12, (1935). — Wheats of 

equal protein content have essentially the same baking 
potentialilies, in terms of loaf vol , even though they do not 
all respond equally to a single baking formula and pro- 
cedure Thcreiore, for all practical purposes, proteui 
content and inherent "flour strength” are one and the 
same thing “Strength” as an inherent property is to be 
detd not by the baking test but by the protein test. The 
essential purpose of the baking test is to measure the 
response of a flour to single and combined treatments and 
environments that are likely to be accorded to it under 
modern industrial conditions All possible combinations 
should be tried if necessary. L H Bailey 

A simple method for determining the "yellowness” 
and “grade” of wheat flours A G Simpson. Cereal 
Chem 12, 509-74(1933) —No more elaborate app than 
a standard type of colorimeter is required, the rest of the 
equipment being ordinary lab glassware The method 
depends on the estn of flour with acetone, by which the 
yellow color due to carotenes can be detd , and agam with 
S0% acetone, from which, alter making alk , mcasuremenis 
of the "flavone yellow” color, givesameasureof the “grade" 
of flour. As regards the delo of the “grade” of flour, 
the flavone-eolor detn giv es a more sensitive method than 
ash^ontent detn and is applicable where the latter can 
not be used. L H. Bailey 

Contmgeot glueidic and aJeohoUe ferinentabon of wheat 
flours R GcoUroy. Compt rend acad atr, Frante2\, 
&47-9(193S), cf C A 27, 1079 —The fortnatioo of 
maltose dunog bread making is optimum at 63* and is 
influenced by the sanitary condition and nature of the 
wheat, the amt ofestn and the method of grinding The 
vols of fermented doughs before baking are related to the 
ranking of the flours as clas'ifled by “dustatic powers ” 
Factors governing the speed of (ermeatatioa are* temp 
of the medium, amt of yeast, origin of the yeast, quantity 
of salt and consistency of the dough. The effect of the 
^ on the flours is felt at the beginning of the fermenution 
KBrOi, (NH«)sSgOt in traces and toluene in large amts 
slightly retard the speed of fermentation Cu sulfate and 
NH| phosphate activated the ale fermentation Dough 
reacbesitsmax vul at the end of 4 brs of normal fermen- 
tation The speed of fermentation was studied by measur- 
ing the COi formed ) R AHam« 

Paprika flours frost Stegtd Istvin Horv&tb iCs- 
sirleUiyi hozlerr\(nyek 38, 101*7(1935) — ^The flours are 
mizts of the pericarps and washed kernels of paprika 
fruits. Those which contain much kernels are dark- 
reddish, contain much oil and less ash and sugar They 
contain 0 085-0 116% ethereal oil according to Gnebel, 
5.32-6 06% extractable ash, 2.37-2 45% N and 14 84- 
12 51% sugar as invert sugar. S S de Finily 

Test dough mixer calihribon. Quick 1.3ndjs and D. 
Freilich Cereal Chem 12, 065-7(1935) —Two methods 
of calibration are desenbri (1) use of the Fannograpb as 
a direct calibration instrument, (2) indirect comparison 
with a mixer of known calibration or a prcviousfycabbratcd 
flour of known development energy value b. H. B 
Sugars of flour and dough H Cohn and H. Belval. 
Bull tee. chtm. [5], 2. 1907-12(1933) —White flour 
contains, at the most, 1% of sol saccharides, of which 
at least 50% is levulosan (I) (cf Tanret, Ball. tec. chim 
5, 724(1891)). hfallose occurs in the dough as a resnit 
of the amylolysis of the more fragile starch grains In the 
presence of yeast, sucrose and reducing sugars are qnicUy 
ehminated from the dough by fermentation The conse- 
quent rising of the dough is mamtamed by the maltose 
present I persists partially in the raised dough, Flonr 
which has been depmed of its amylolytic power by stenh- 
xation with bmhng ale. gives only 0 15% of ale. on fermen- 
tation, a yield which demonstrates the unimportaDCe of 
preformed fermentable sugars. C. R. AddinaO 


1 The yield and the composition of the mik of the eve 
Wm. Godden and Claude A. Buddy. J. Dotty J^jeari:li 
6 , 307-12(1935) — Averages of the eompn. of ali the 
samples taken from 8 ewes during a two-yr. period ex 
pressed in g per 100 ce. are: total solids 19 30, toul 
protein (N X 6.38) 6 O'), casein 4 61, albumin and globulin 
0.88, sugar 4 81. fat 7 43, total ash 0 97, CaO 0 292, 
PiOt 0380 and CIO 078, andsp.gr. 1 0317. Thecompn.of 
. milk taken from grazing ewes in various parts of Scotland 

* IS also given The milk did not show any marked dif- 

ferences in eompn. as a result of wide differences m the 
Ca content of the rations A H Johnson 

The mfluence of high environmental temperature oa 
the secretion and composition of milk S Bartlett. J 
Dairy Research 6, 28.3^(1935) — When cows were sub- 
jected to high temp produced artificially, only slight re 
duction occurred in milk yield and in the butter fat and 
3 solids not -fat contents of the milk. Since summer coo 
dittoes are known to effect considerably larger changes in 
these characteristics it is suggested that high temp u 
not the only factor responsible for the low milk yield and 
the lower fat and solids not -fat contents of summer milk 
A If Johnson 

Appbcation of the Scblff -Sorensen reaction in the deter- 
minahon of proteins m milk Carlo Nuti Ann ehm 
eppitcala 2S, 482-8(1933) —The Schiff-Sdrensea test 

* was applied to the detn of total N and casein m a no of 

milks. The N detns. are in very good agreement, but 
casein detns are practically valueless A. W C 

Bonprotem nitrogen of cow milk A B. Perkins 
Ohio Agr. Expt. Su , Bull. No. 548 {S3ri Ann Repl ), 
62(1935); cf C. A. 28, IJIO*— The nonprofein N of 
milk comprises about 5% of the total N and is readily 
obtained in the filtrate after the ppto, of the casein and 
. albumin. Methods are being developed for the detn ol 
unc acid, urea, NH|, ammo acids, creatine and creatimse 
in milk. Urea makes up about 50% of the total non- 
protein N of milk and is the most variable constituent 
Uric acid also shows much vanation m amt The latter 
is higher in milk from cows fed low-protem rations 

C. R Fellert 

The milk of a typical herd of Shorthorn cows IS 
Nitrogen 6stnbvt)on, chlonde, lactose, copper and iron 
6 content over a period of two years Wm l>wis Davies 
/. Dairy Research 6. 363-8(1935).— Analyses are repwted 
over a 2-yeaf period on weekly samples of milk from Short* 
homcows cevenog fractional distn of N, logelheT with 
lactose, chlorides, Cu and Fe The data are tabulated 
and Ascussed and serve as a comprehensive standard of 
typical Shorthorn milk on which criteria of the normality 
ol tnd^idual sample* may be based A K J 

Methylene blue reduction test and the number of 
^ bacteria in milk J. D Filippo Ckem Weekblad 32t 
601-2(1935) —Four hundred and twenty-six sample* 
of com. milk were ezamd for bacteria by the time required 
for r^uctioii of methylene blue and by bacterial count 
The time required for milk to decolonze the dye ii only 
roughly related to the no of bacteria in the milk. Mil* 
showing a reduction period shorter than 2 hrs is not suit- 
able for human consumption W. Gordon Rose 

0 Chemical analysis of milk and Its application to cheese 
factories Juan himut. Ind lechera 15, 595(1933). 
Anoles asoc. qulm Argentina 23, 26B —Methods, stand- 
ards and proof of watenng of milk. E. M Symmes 
Compansoa of thermal processes (for milk) Juan 
Mmut M. Uchera IS, 762-3(1933); AnaJes asec 
yvim Argentina 23, 2GB — A review of methods of w* 
vestigation of heating milk E M Symmes 

Vanons methods of grading milk hf M Mifftf 
9 Free. Slh Ann Slate Colt. Hash, Inst Dairying IWS. 
32 5. A. H. Johnson 

Grading milk at the factory The value of the methyl«e 
blue reductase test and the fermentation test S B 
Thomas and D. E Ralph Welsh J Agr 11, 209-^ 
(1935).— There appeared to be some general correlatiW 
between the results obtained by the reductase *t*4wii' 
form tests A high percentage of the samples pla^ 
reductase grades III and IV contained large nos. of eou- 
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fonn organisms Colifonn organisms were not detected 1 
(m 0.1-mI samples) in 67% of 10S8 samples of miUc 
that were placed tn grade I by the reductase test. There 
was no marhed correlation between the presence of coU. 
form organisms and the results obtained by the fermenla- 
tion test. . , J? 

Vitamin D developments F B McKeniie Proe 
Sth Ann. State Coll Ilarfi Inst ZJflifjing IMS, 2S-5 — 
The se«ral methods of producing nfamia D znilka are . 
discuss^, snr , by feeding irradiated yeast to the cows, 
by adding D concentrate to the milh and by 

irradiating the inilV A. H Johnson 

The daily fluctuation of the fat content of milk Zoltin 
Csuhis ilesogasdasagt Kulahisok 8, 270-8(1935) — 
Milk of cows in the 3rd 5th month of lactation averaged 

2 5-5 5% fat Evemng milk contained most, morning 

milk the least fat In case of 3 milkings daily the 12 night 
hours supplied 49 02% of the whole milk and 41 62% of j 
the whole amt of fat In case of only 2 milkings daily 
the night 12 hrs gave 56 4% of the amount of milk and 
49 S3% of the amt of fat S S de Finily 

Aa tmnsn^ vanahoa tn the butter-fat content of milk 
K Hartley and D W H Baker J Datry Research 6, 
353-63(1935) — The huuer-fat content of milk is con- 
sistently higher in the mormng than in the ev ecmg during 
the wet season and the rev-erse is true during the dry season 
The relative quantities of milk produced in the evening * 
during the dry season are slightly less than those produced 
during the wet season but this diflerence is inadequate in 
explaining the change in percentage of butter fat Some 
evidence is oflered that the change m butter. fat content of 
the milk is directly due to the rrarked cLmauc diSerences 
between the 2 seasons and that it cannot be controlled 
by altering the diet of the cattle A. K Johnson 

Comparative studyof the ntiunta A contest of hotter fat . 
from four breeds of dairy cattle T S Sutton and W' E 
Krauss. Ohio Agr. Expt Sta , Bull Ko 543 (5Jrd 
^nn. Kept ) 59(1935) —-Composite samples of butter 
fat obtained o\ er a 2.yT period showed that definite breed 
differences in the vitamin A activity occur. Holstein and 
Guernsey fats gave simitar biol responses A}Tshire and 
Jersey were likewise similar but lower m vitamin A con- 
tent. The biol values of these fats were not correlated 
with their earctene content This suggests that breeds o 
differ with respect to the relative amts of pro-vitanun A 
secreted in their tnilk. Ayrshire, Holstein, Jersey and 
Guernsey in winter yielded, resp , 1 45, 1 93, 2 05 and 

3 45 mg ot carotene per kg ; suintnef values were 4 70, 

8 00, 12 10 and 20 50 mg per kg C R Fellers 

A monohydroxypalxnitic add in butter fat A. W 
Bosworth and G. E Heir J Btol Ciem 112, 4SO-92 
(19C0). — Butter fat contams an optically active mono- 
hydroxypalmitic acid which differs from any of these acids ^ 
previously described The Pb soap is sol in EtjO and the 
Ba soap m C«Hi The m p of different prepns varied 
from 16 5* to 17 5* and (a) from 2 40* to 2 47*. AD 
samples contained traces of unsatd aads On reduction 
with HI, palmitic acid is obtained A P Lothrop 

Are flavor and eolonng sonrces of bacteria in ice cream? 

P. H. Tracy and M. J. Prucha. Ice Cream TraAe J. 32. 
17^8(1936). A H. Johnson p 

High-sobds ice cream Paul Young Free Sth Ann 
State CoU n*<jii Inst Daioi"? IMS, 35-45 — The fact 
that lactose crystallizes when the sobds-not-fat content 
of ice cream is increased operates to prev em theproductioa 
of lee cream of as high milk-solids content as desired 
Most methods of increasing the sohds-not-fat in ice creani 
involve a reduction of the lactose content The following 
methods of reducing the lactose content in ice cream are 
dis«j«sed* treatment of the mfik with lactase, use of 9 
edible caseinates and centrifugation of lactose crystals 
from the condensed product contg added $ucro«e High 
solids ice creams are said to have characteristics of uma! 
ice creams of higher fat contents. A IJ. J 

Cultural identification cf peptoniimg bacteria. Juan 
Mmut. Ind lechera IS, 36-8. 57(1933); Arales asoe. 
^iw A rtenli na 23, 26B —Technic of identification m milk, 
by the Gassner methods, using neutral red. E. M. S. 


Application of the catalase test to hotter. Geo. Cruess- 
Sc*. Proe. Roy Builin Soc. 21, 2o3-5 
(1035) — ^The value of the catalase test for the detn. of 
the quality and keeping property of butter was mvesti- 
gated Reasons ore given for the conflicting coell. of 
correlation m results of other workers varying from 
-40 191 to —0 9C A coeff of correlation between the 
catalase figure and the quality of butter of about —0 4, 
and one between the catalase figure and the keeping quality 
of butter of the same order have been put forward as the 
roost reliable index of the value of the Catalase test. These 
coefis have been worked out from figures, probably for 
npened cream butter, previously published J. C J. 

Biacetyl in cold-stored butters C R. Bamicoat. J, 
Dairy Research 6, 397-400(1935), cf C A 30, 174* — 
Acetylmethylcarbinol and biacetyl are present in New 
Zealand butters made from slightly npened cream. Most 
of the acetylmethylcarbinol plus biacetyl found m such 
butters appears to have been added to the cream with the 
starter rather than to have developed during the customary 
mild npenmg process Little change in the acetylmetbyl- 
carbifiot plus biacetyl contest of butter occurred during 
cold storage at 14* to IT^F formorethanCraonths. Larger 
quantities of biacetyl (4 p p m ) added to butters made 
from cream with and without the use of staner showed 
considerable losses after cold storage for several months 
The losses were of the same order for both types of butter 
but in the case of the butters made with starter, part of the 
biacetyl bas been reduced to its precursor (acety Imetbyl- 
carbinol) A H Johnson 

identification of acetic acid esters added to butter to 
mask adulterants Silvio Bezzi and Silvio Saecom 
Ann chim opplteoia 25, 407-17(1935) — In the detn. of 
volatile acids m butter, tbeir proportion is constant if the 
butter IS genuine Therefore, d fractions are coUected, 
each wiU have a certain percentage of the total volatile 
aads It bas been found that if the distn is earned Out 
as in the Reicbert.Meissl test, 1 e , collecting 4 fractions 
of 55 cc. each, and detg the acid in each, the proportions 
inUbefofI0.373,n0.2S5,m0.205andIV013S. These 
are caUed the eotffs. of froetionotton If tnacetin has been 
added, the values of 1 and Q will be low, and HI and IV 
high. The values tor acidity are m cc ofOlNNaOH. 

A. U’. Contien 

Carotene for coloring butter T S. Sutton and R. B. 
Stoltz. Ohio Agr. Espt. Sta , BuU. No. 548 (53rd Ann. 
Rept), 59-60(1935) — An attempt was made to use a 
»ol0. of carotene to enhance the color and increase the 
auintive value of winter butter. Approx. 60 mg of the 
UDColored, 45 mg. of the colored, and 30 mg of the June 
butter were about equal m vitamm A content as deld by 
rat assays Fifteen drops of “cantol” were used per lb. in 
I sample and 2 cc. of "Prunatene" were used in the 
second sample. Carotene increases the color and vitamm 
A content of the butter, and its u«e is less misleading to 
the conwnner than other eolonng compds. which have little 
or no nutritive value C R Fellers 

Vitamin A content of sour-cream butter, sweet<ream 
batter and margarmes I L Hathaway and H. P 
Davis Keb Agr Expt. Sta , Research Bull. Ko 79, 
3-5(1935) — Nineteen samples of margarme obtained from 
HI , Ohio and Neb. were onalvzed cbemically and the 
vitamin A content of each one was compared with that of 
either sour .cream or sweet -cream butter. The fat content 
of the butter samples varied from S0.2 to SI 5% while the 
fat content of the margarine samples varied from 7S 3 
to SO .2% The samples of margarine were very poor 
sources of vitamin A when compared with butter. One of 
the margance samples caused an av gam of 10 g. per rat 
and another caused an av gam of 25 g per rat when fed 
at the rate of 1 cc daily for 8 weeks In every other case 
the rats ted margarine showed a final loss of wt. and most 
of them did not Survive the evpt Butter was fed at a 
daily rate equal to ‘/ir-'/n of the quantity of margarme 
fed m aU cases but 1, and the rats survived and gamed 
the smallest gam averapng 45 g and the largest 111 z 
durmg the S-week period C. R. Fellers 

The biological processes in the manufacture of marg*- 
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nne O Palladina Masiobolno-Zhrmoe Beta 1934. t«sue in aU 8 sides measured was the greatest near the 
No 4, 35-7 — A discussion E Bielouss shoulder and least m the hind leg, therefore the muscular 

Biology in the cheese factory Colonmetne aeidime^- tissne of the hind leg must contam less fat than near the 
Juan hlmut Ind Uchera 15. 351-2, 366tl&33), shoulder The E H. was greater near the cut surface 

asoc quim Arstnitna 23, 26B — The Dormie method Js of the side than in the deep-seated parts, probably be- 
recommended E hi Sjmunes cause of loss of HjO m the former. The effect of extra tat 

A renew of recent Cheddar-cheese making expcnmeoU or loss of H.0 w increasing the E R. of muscular tissue 
N S Goldmg Proc Slh Ann Stale Coll. IVasA Insl stdl evident to some extent, even after curing, yet 

Datrytng 1935, 3-10 — A review of exptl work done on - the authors were able to observe by changes m E. R the 
Cheddar cheese within the last 5 years is given The progressive penetration of salt During both dry salung 
phases of the subject considered are milk quality, effect' nnd tank curing, there was a decided fall in the E R 
of pasteuriiation, conditions of use of rennet, types of during the first 24 hrs , mdicating a penetration of salt 
starter, loss of vitality of starters, acidity, salting, ripen- mto the innermost parts of the sides Tank curmg gait 
uig and cheese defects Forty-two references morerapid penetration of salt than dry salting, even when 

A H Johnson the sides bad been previously mjected with pump-picUe 
The electneal resistance of pork and bacon I Method Chem. analysts showed there was practically no difference 
of measurement F H Banfield J Soe. Chem Ini- between the conen of salt in a very fat and a very lean 
54,411 13T( 1935) —In order to det the conen of NaCl 3 side, both having been treated the same Chem analysis 
in various parts of cured meat, the elec resistance waS also showed there was a definite gradient in the conen of 
measured by means of a 2 pronged probe, insulated to the both salt and HiO in the sides The outer layer, in contact 
tips A thermiomc valve oscillator, generating eunent with the air, bad the most salt and least HiO, even if tie 
at 1000 cycles, was used This high frequency was ob- sides had been previously injected with pump-picUe. 
tamed by close coupling of 3 coils of No 40 enameled R L Horst 

wire, 2 of 5000 and 1 of 3000 turns Following this tisctf- The effect of the feeding of kitchen-refuse upon tie 
latmg circuit was a second amplifying valve with poten- quality of bacon S Schmidt-Nielsen and C F. Petter- 
tiometer -controlled output This allowed output contwl ***• Norg 7V4 Hftskole, Athandl. 25, 787-805(1935) — 

without affecting the frequency. With this high frr- * Bacon produced in certam localities has been found to be 

quency generator and thermionic-valve rectifying circuit of a very soft consistency, yellow m color and becomes 
of Callan and Horrohin (C A 23, 789), it was necessary rancid when salted It was the purpose of the authors to 
to use storage battenes to supply higb-tciuion eunent ascenam if highly unsatd acids m the food can be de- 

to the rectifying valve The Kohlrausch modification of tected in the bacon and if Cw and Ca unsatd acids are 

the Wheatstone bridge was used to det. the resistance present m the fat Samples of bacon were obtained from 
Platmization of the probe tips facilitated the manipulation 9 swine, which are divided mto 2 general groups Group 

Readings were standardited with small cubes of meat I consisted of 3 animals fed a standardised mixt. of 

left m NaCl solas of various coocns. until equi) was j kitcben-reluse, com and barley, and Group II, of 6, which 
reached The resistance was detd in various pans of tba i>ad been fed the usual com-milk diet The bacon fata 

piece and NaCl content cheeked by chem analysis A were rendered at the temp of boiling HjO m a COi am 

curve was constructed for a certain temp The resistance The analytical consts of the fats and their acids end ue 
falls rapidly up to 2% NaCl, then slowly. Saltpeter had propenies of the benzene-sol and -msol polyhroimdes 
the same effect as salt Smee most pickle brines contain and Me esters of these fat acids were detd , as well as ua 

•/lo KaCl, the NaCl content would be 90% of the amt consts of the fat of the lutchea-refuse food mut No 

mdicated As a test, samples of cured meat were analyzed detns were made on the fat of the food given the animals 

and the probe method was checked to 0 5% of the NaCl of Croup 11 The m p. of the fat from the softer bacons 

content A Salinity Tester is now manufd by Eversh^ d of Group I was 1 4* lower than that of Group II Groups 

Vlgnoles, calibrated for S*, 10*, aud 15* and having a I and II showed an av. Htibl I no (cor according to 

scale for depth penetration II The electrical resistance Schmidt-Nielsen and Owe, C A. 18, 2818) of 69 8 and 
of salt In solutions, gels, smneed pork and bacon F. if 61 2, resp , a difference of 8 6 The av. thiocyanate I 
Banfield and E H Callow ifruf. 413-1^ —The eleC nos (according to Kaufmann, C A. 20, 2256), indicative 
probe described above was used in the detns of elec t<- of Ibe arat. of fat acids with 1 or 2 double bonds, were 54 4 
sistance (E R) In the sneasnietnent of E R olvaiiou^ andSZ 3. tesp ,adiSeieTicec42 1 The difference between 
conens of NaCl in HjO, agar-agar gels, gelatin gels and the av. 1 no and the av thiocyanate I no of Group I 
minced pork, an mcrease of NaCl caused a decrease to the was 15 3 and of Group II, 8 9, the amt of unsatd aws 
E R. The addn of HiO to a definite mint of mmced * in Croup I being about double that in Group II The 
pork and bacon decreased the E R of the mat , probably solid and liquid acids were sepd according to the soly ot 
since there was less poorly conductmg material m the same the Pb salts in EtOH The av I nos of the acids of the 
vo! Fat (3 3% fat) mmced pork had a greater E. K- 2 groups were 72 1 and 64 0, the av solid fat acids, 3-.3 
than lean (0 9% fat) pork, at the same NaCl coned and 36 9%, the av I no of the solid acids, 4 16 and 
Although the addn of NaCl decreased the E R of mioceff 2 54 and of the liquid acids, 105 9 and 99 1 , and 
pork. It also led to an mcrease m the internal E. R of th® characteristic, the av EtOAc-msol bromides, 236 aod 
tissue, since, as the amt of NaCl was increased, it rt- 0.29%, resp In the 2 groups, 72 8 and 57 8% of the 
qtured a larger proportionate amt to decrease the E R. a f»t bromides were msol in benzene and the Br con 
The addn of KNO, to imnced pork decreased the E K tent of the total bromides was 68 45 and 67 40%, re<P 
to exactly the same extent as a chem eqmv of NaCl The av Kottstorfer no of the benzene-msol bromides 

The E. R. of various mats of minced pork and Nad m Group 1 was 174 7 and av. Br content 69 79% 

decreased as the temp mcreas^. Minced pork had leJs this it is concluded that the greater part of the fat acids 
E. R. than an mtact piece of salted pork, at the same m Group I is CbHmOi The Me ester of the fat acids 
NaCl conen , probably because of less connective tissue subjected to fractional distn gave, in the residue f^ 
and less fat in the mmced product Intact pieces of uiJ- Group I, an av I no of 109 8, compared to 73 1 1°^ 4he 

salted pork and bacon showed greater E R across t3»* total acids, and for GicAip II, 78 8 compared to 64>i 

fibers than with the fibers, when measured between parallel 9 indicating more highly mol and more unsatd acids than 
plates, but with the elec probe there is no difference froUt m the distillate, con&med by 1 of the Group I yieldiiif 

which direction the E R is measured m. The penetia- 1 04% msol bromides m the distillate and 14 15% *n 

honof saltmtomusculartissuedunngthecunngcflweoii the residue The Kattstorfer no of the first fraction *n 

F H. Banfield and E H Callow Ibid. 4I8-21T Gtmip I was 213 7 and m Group II, 212 0, indicating 
By the elec probe method (I), the elec resistance (E R ) Group I was also richer m lower fat acids The authors 
of muscular tissue, before and after curmg, was measureil conclude that the unsatd acids m Group I were of 
TheE R of fresh pork was considerably greater m a very origin, that these acids were more highly unsatd , that 
fat side than m a very lean one. The E R muscular 90% of the unsatd acids of the food were recovered in toe 
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includins seeds and juice. The latter makes up about 
29% of tbe wt. of the fruit and has the following per' 
centage compn.: water 793, protein 0 6, fat andcr^tf 
fiber 0, ash 0 48, carbohydrates (by difference) 19 
acidity as citnc acid 23, Ca 0 005, P 0 018 and FeO 018» 
The seeds contain 12 7% protem and 83% fat with ad 
ash content of 1 92% The juice is \ery palatable and 
possesses com possibilities The juice may be readily 
utdized in cocktails, candy, sirups, jelly and cordials 
C R Fellery 

Vitamin C content of paprika fruit Istran Szanyi, 
Termitzeitudomanyx Kodony 61, 527(1935) — Veins, stem 
and seeds of Himganan paprika eontam only traces of 
Titajum C Green paprika fruit contained 400, br o wn 
800-2000, fully npe, red paprika 1/M8 to 2100 mg vitamin 
C per kg Flesh or juice of paprika u much higher (31G0 
mg /kg ) S S de Pm^y 

Influence of pectm on the veloaty of inrersion of 
sucrose Sergio Berhngoui and blano Testoni Ann 
chim apphtala 25, 4S9-9G(1933) — Pectm was found by 
B and Liquon (C. A. 25, 1295) to retard the velocity of 
mversion of sucrose The action has now been measured 
quantitatively The rate of m\er*ion of sugar soln. by 
citnc acid in the presence of 1% pectm was detd at 10*, 
35®, 45®, C3* and 80* The retarding action of pectin 
increases with the concn Thus, m a 13% sugarsoln the 
value of f at the above temps was reduc^ 20 4, 303, 
22 0, 223 and 9 7%, resp , due to the presence of pectin 
In a 52% sugar sola the reducuon in K was 203, 323, 
24 7, 343 and 17 1%, resp It is seen that the retarding 
action decreases with mcreasing temp, and practicaOy 
di^pears at 107*. A. W. Contien 

Chetafeal eospostbon of certain fodder plants frmD 
CaaeroB Highlands C D V Georgi ilateyan Atr. J. 
23, 4S3'5(1933) — When cut at weekly intervw at 
Serdang the crude protein, fat and fiber contests of guinea 
grass (Fantcum maximum) were about the same as those 
of grass cut every 3 weeks at Cameron Highlands. Buffalo 
grass {Paipeium canjuiaium) cut o flower at Cameron 
Highlands was of about the same compn, as that cut every 
3 weeks at Serdang Analyses are given for Dallis gras* 
IPestalum dSaiatum) and (or kiku^ grass (Feaniieruni 
clanjtsltnum) The clovers were of about the same 
compn as like raneues grown in Europe J. R N 
Digesobihty of artifinaUy dned roughages J A 
Xewlander. kt. Agr Expt. Sta , BuU S'o 400, 3-12 
(1935); cf C. A. 29, 5536* —The digestibility for cows 
of cs^ of the foBowmg aruficiatly di^ rtragbages was 
detd.' com silage, both wet and dned. oat hay.sudan 
grass, soybean hay and Japanese millet The amts of 
digestible crude pTiteia and total digestibfe untnents were* 
ctwn 'ilage, dn^. 3 73 and C7 71; com silage, wet, 437 
and &S34, oat hay, 10 50 and 70 57, Sudan grass, 12.44 
and G525, soybean hay, 9 00 and 71 43; anil miSet, 835 
and 07 09% C R. Fellers 

Hew methods for presemng legume forage A E. 
Perkins Ohio Agr. Eipt Sta , BtmtmihJy BiSl No 177, 
2W)-5(1935); cf klrtanen, C. A. 29, 3417*.— New 
methods of ensQmg legummons crops by stack, acid- 
treated (k I. V ) and artificial diymg are discussed. 
Results of the 1st year's eipts with the A. I. V. acid- j 
treated silage ^crw that fermectatwn is prevented m the 
ensBed hay and losses of drainage water are redoced The 
product Li palatable to dasy cows and, m 'pite of the 
mineral actdg present, appears to be haimlm physio- 
logically. A mut of CaO and NaHCOj is normally fed 
m moderate amts along with the silage to neutralize the 
acids. The method is not recommended for general adop- 
tion at the present time C. R- FeBeis 

Effect of season and maturity on the co mp osition of < 
bine grass C. H Himl and kV. L Robison. CRuo Agr. 
Expt Sta. Bail No 545 {5?nf Ann. FepJ ). 68-9(1935); 
cf. C A 28, 13S5* — Frequent clippmg decrease the total 
yield of dry matter bnt the prcteia content of the 

drymatter. In general, the Incnttmgm ilay was Inkiest 
m protem and fiber content lowest m fat content. The 
N-free ext mcreased as the season advanced The ash 
content remained fairly const C. R Felleia 


1 Composition of hays from Scmogy county Liszlj 
UTbfisyi SfezBgazdasdgt Kutatdsok 8, 320-7(1935) — 
Natural meadow hays, calcd to 85% dry matter content, 
contamed crude protem 87%, CaO 933, JIgO 4 17 and 
PiO»4 91% Alfalfa hay, calcd to 84% matter, con- 
tained crude protem 19 05, CaO 24 14, MgO 434 and 
PiOi5 92%. Red clover hay, calcd to 84% dry matter, 
contained crude protein 153S, CaO 1935, MgO 523 
. and PjOi 4 9C% The detailed analyses show that the 
‘ compn of various meadow hays is much influenced both 
by the botanical types of component plants and the 
different factors of vegetation. S S de Fmafy 

Ezpenments on grass silage C Boyle and J J. Ryan. 
Journal (Saorstfit £ireann Dept Agr ) 33, 14^59 
(1935) —Grass silage made by the A. 1 V. method con- 
tained HtO 79 90, protem 338, oil 0 64, fiber S 45, 
carbohydrate 929 and ash 1 64%; the compn of the 
I silage closely approxunated that of the original grass 
The eSuent that escaped from the sHo contamed total dry 
matter 52 and protem 1 6% The total loss m wt was 
73%, as compared with 10 6-11 0% when the grass was 
ensiled by the ordinary method The Pn of the silage was 
4 0-42 in the top portion and 3 7-33 in the bottom por 
tion Both types of silage were eictll*nt feeds for dairy 
cows and calves K D Jacob 

y itarra 1 nf rnm W E. KrtUSS Ohio 

' Agr Expt Su . Saif. No 548 {52rd Ann Kept ), 62 
(1935) —Com silage contamed 2 5 Sherman units of vita- 
min A per f. Assay of the silage showed approx twice 
as much vitamin A activity (rat bioassay) as the green 
com from which the silage was made C R Fellers 
The food value of oat halls E J. Sheeiy Jaamol 
(Saorstit feireaan Dept Agr ) 33, 167-72(1M5) — Hulb 
from white oau contained HsO 1C>2>, erode protein 3 94, 
: EtiO ext 1 48, sol orbobydnte SS 17, fiber 2826 and 
ash 3 63%. In eipU. with cattle, the bulls gave satu- 
factory resalls when they were substituted for good 
quahty meadow hay m the ration at the rate of 11 lbs to 
8 lbs K D Jacob 

Detn. of true dry substance m solid and hqtiid products 
(flours] (Moruot) 28 Analysis for fljonde— applicatwa 
to detn ol spray residue on food products (Hoskins, 
’ Ferns) 7. Automatic recording balance (for use m dryi^ 
macaroni products] (Summgton, Geddes) 1 Effects a 
arsetuca] sprays on grapefruit, oranges, tangennes. Temple 
oranges, limes and lemons (LongfieU-Smith) IS Pro- 
terns of the ctf i ip e it (Adolph, Chiang) IIA. Jars for 
preservation of food (Shtem) 19. Coconut fat ireatinenl 
m the confection mdustry (Hascher) 27. CeUuIi^ 
"bulking agent" for use m foods (U. S. pat. 2,02636o) 
Z3 Addn. tompds of biacetyl and glycerol (u^ m the 
margaime industry] (Ger. pat 619,628) 10. 

Vitaminizing food F. Hoffmann-La Roche & Co 
(Soc.anon). Fr. 788,014, Oct. 2, 1935 The vUamm C 
content of food is meTcasrf by add ing esters, e. g . Me 
or Et, of 2 kcto-1-gulonic aad. 

Presemng food. International Sugar & Alcohol Co 
"Isaco •• Fr. 788,098, Oct. 3, 1935. Pure dextrose or 
xylose u used for preserving foods contg. mnch watef_ 
This avoids excessive sweetness and sepn. of "crusts' 
of sugar. 

Preserving tnnv for twuwaTi consumption. Georg A 
Krause (to Katadyn, Inc.) U. S 2,028,072, Jan. 14 
hlilk IS partially sterilized by treatment with oligodynami- 
caQy active bodies such as silvered clay pellets while m a 
previously heated condition (smtably at a temp, of about 
' 63*), the heatmg bemg for a time shorter than the coa- 
vectional pasteurization time ati4 msiifficieiit to cause 
complete sterilization or to impart a boiled taste to the 
milk, and the oligodynamic treatment is mtermpted witto 
4 nun to avoid color or taste changes m the milk, 
stantlaUy the full ntamm value of the milk is retained 
Eeadn and tube heat-exchange apparatus snitablefor 
treating tniiv Fntz G Cornell, Jr. U. S. 2fi27filj3 
Jan. 14. Structural details 
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FUten stiiUble for mlli. etc. Maunce A. Goldman (to i whliA may be wed ia admixt. with vanous other flavoring 


Commercial Filters Corp.). U. S. 2,028,0 (jI- 2, Jan. 14. 
Various structural details. 

Canning crab meat Carl R. TeUers. U. S 2.027.270, 
Jan. 7. Meat from the "blue crab,” “rock crab or 
"sand crab,” before initial discoloration, is treated with 
an aq soln. of an Al. Zn or Sn salt such as a sulfate, nitrate 
or chloride contg about ^O-COO p p tn ofAl.ZnorSn, 
and the treated meat u sealed m containers and itenlixed , 

Confection compositions such as ehoeoUte coatings 
Benjamin R Harrus U S 2,027,107, Jan 7 A fat 
together with dispersed comminuted material such as 
cocoa and sugar is used with an eater of sulfuric acid hasang 
3 terminal lipophile group with at least 8 C atoms and a 
hydrophylic sulfate group, such as sulfoiuted cacao 
butter or the like 

Apparatus for concentrating fruit Juices Marcel Mallet. 
Fr 7H7,016, Oct I, 1915 

Food flavorings Arthur Alt (to Moasanto Chemical 
Co) US 2,0J7,ir,I, Jan 14 A flavoring for vanous 
foods such as ice cream, confectionery bakery products, 
preserves, etc , comprises an aralkyl ether of proto- 
cateehme aldehyde, such as the m benxyl ether, dissolved 
in ale Other ingredients such as coumann, vamllin, 
sugar and water may be added 

Food fiavonngs Lucas P Kyrides and Henry H 
Retailliau (to Monsanto Chemuial Co ) US 2,027,« 
387. Jan 14 A vanilla-Iike taste and odor are given to 
foods such as confectionery, bakery goods, preserves, 
sirups, etc , by use of alkyl ethers of protocatechutc aide* 
byde such as the Pr, Du, Am.bezyl, heptyl or octyl ethers, 


ingredients if desired. 

Caffeme-free tea. Theodor Gretbe- Ger. fi2l,557, 
Nov. 0, 193) (Cl. Wi. 3). Addn. to 008,21’j (C. A. 29, 
2R20») The process of Ger. 6084?!'^ « modified by treat- 
ing the tea with steam for a short time, e. g , 0-H mins , 
after the extn with an org solvent. The conditions must 
be such that the temp, of the tea does not exceed C5*. 
The steam treatment may precede or follow the treatment 
with air or an inert gas. 

Use of lohd carbon dioxide for supplying inert gas in 
packagesofcoflee.ete CarlH Hansen (to John Hansen) 
U S 2,0^,429, Jan 14. V'anous operative details are 
described U S 2,027,4.30 relates to a conumer adapted 
for usempackaging operations of this character. 

Preventing oxidation and rancidity of eoSee, shelled 
nuts, cheese, powdered-milk products, milk chocolate, 
etc SidniT- Musher (to Musher Foundation Inc ). 
U S Iffiaffn, Jan 7 Vanous solid food matenaLs 
have their particles mixed or coaled with finely divided 
antuiiidative vegetable material such as oat flour or finely 
divided barley, hominy, soybean flour, enished sesame 
seed, enuhed peanuts, crushed linseed cake, soybean 
press cake, castor-bean pomace, com-genn cake or com 
gluten, or, in the case of roasted coftee, a small pro- 
portion of finely ground unroasied coffee Ale. exts 
or the like from similar matenaLs also may be employed 
as inhibittws of oxidation or rancidity Rubber, greases, 
soaps, resins and vanous drugs, chemicals and pharma- 
ceutical products, etc , may be similarly preserved from 
rancidity, oxidation or aging changes. Numerous details 
and examples are given. 


IS-CIIEMICAL INDUSTRY AND MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 

(PLASTICS, RESINOIDS, INSULATORS, ADHESIVES, ETC.) 


BAtLAMS KtKBK 


Chemical engineering In retrospect and prospect 
Hugh Griffiths Chtn. Age 33. 591-3(1935). C H 
Danger to the human organism from industrial solvents 
Otto fchulx Die Casmdite 7, 12'>-8(1933) —A general ^ 
discussion. A L Kibler 

2,3'DiehIorobutane as a solvent hi. V. Likhosher- 
stov, S. V. Alekseev and T. V. Slialaeva t^tlroeeliulasei, 
22r,-7{l93.'5); cf C. A 29.8174* E M Symmes 
The year's proves in solvests tad plastfdzers Thos. 
ir. Durrans. CAem. Age 33, 000-7(1935) Eli. 

Patented Improvements In the manufacture of synthetics 
from nitrocellulose. Krausch, Nitrocellulose d, 2I9-M 
(193.3). — A review. E M. Syroraes 1 

Collodion cotton as a film former In artificial leather 
BUaafaeture WtlCer Af. Afunxrngcr. Nstrocellalase d, 
09-100(1935). CMS 

The surface tension of fat add condensation products 
and fatty alcohol sulfuric add esters. W. Weltzien and 
H. Ottensmeyer, ilowUth. Sevle Kanslsetde 40, 5'M-7 
(1933). — Expts. were conducted (1) to punfy com- 
mercially nvaiLible powders so as to remove admixed g 
electrolytes without any sepn of the various homologs. 
as a mixt. of the latter is at times necesiary for techoKal 
purposes, (2) to dct. how surface tension depends on 
conen. and temp, and (3) to find out whether the addn. of 
electrolytes produces further changes m the surface ten- 
sion Igepon T powder (A) and Gardinol WA coned, 
powder (B) were punfied by double reoyitB. from AcOEl; 
Igepon A powder (O was punfied by double recrystn. 
from 9C% LtOH. Dynamic surface-tension measurements 9 
were made with Traube’s stalagmometer, A shows the 
greater dependence of surface-tension on the conen, at 20* 
and 80*. Nearly identical values were obtained with 
B and C at 20*. Ac 80* the conen. factor was less pro- 
nounced in the lower coticns. than it was m the cold. At 
a coacn. of 1 g /I the surface tensions of all 3 products 
are practically identical at 20* and 60*. The difference 
of about lOdynes/cm. between 20* and SO'correspocds to 


the change in the surface tetuion of pure water. The 
greatest decrease of the surface tension is brought about 
at relativefy low conms and further addas. produce no 
great changes. Equallyconcd solns. of the com. products 
contained considerably smaller amts, o! the surface-ten- 
sioa-octive ingredients than did the punfied products. 
The adda. of electrolytes to the surface-tension-active 
substances tested yields, particularly at higher temp , 
an extraordinary, unexpected addnf. decrease of the sur- 
face tension Leopold Scheflan 

Rock wool la relation to health Lawrence T. Fairhall, 
Stewart H. Webster and Granville A. Bennett. J. Ini, 
II jg. 17, 2C.'J-75(I935) — Cats were subjected to cold 
vapor, hot vapor and dust expts. with varying conens. 
of rock woof. Tbeehem. data indicate no hygienic hazard. 
Histological examn. of the lungs, the liver and kidneys 
reveal no const, or significant patbol. changes. 

A.L. Elder 

Accidents during the removal of acids (in cleaning solu- 
tions) from well pipes Kremer. Cesundk.-Ing. 59, 
2C-7(1930),— The "Flerin” used for cleaning consists 
essentially of 20% HCl and a protective colloid. Its 
actum may produce stiflieient COj to rciilace most or all 
of the O present. Poisonous S^ontg. gases may also be 
produced. Either of these factors could account for the 
deaths of workers reported. M. C Moore 

Red iquiU investigations— effectiveness of red squill 
extracts as raticides. Roliert E. Duck and C. R. Fellers, 
Ind. Eng. Chem 27, 1497-9(1935) ; cf. O’Connor, et al,, 
C. A. 30, 188* — ^Toxic exts. prepd from red squill powder 
are efficient raticides The best solvents are MeOH and 
EtOH and exts made with a Soxfalet app were more toxic 
than those prepd by shaking or stirring. WTieat bran is 
a suitable earner for the dned ext. Fits, can be prepd 
on a large scale by percolation Extd. baits are more 
palatable and more readily standardized than red squill 
powder. Field tests were made. C. W. Whiiuker 

DeterminAhon of phosgene la gases from experimental 
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fires eitiflguished with carbon tetrachloride £re-ex- 
tmfmshet Utpud Vi V Yant.J C M.Stcccb, 

J B Littlefield and Leopold Sihcflan lid En[ Ckftn , 
Anal Ed 8, Ci>-5(103l>) — The rr*ult« prrv-Kiu^T re- 
ported b\ the Bur of htines {cf C A IS, on COCIj 
m the ga«cs from excelsior fires extmjruished b\ CCL- 
ivpe fire-extm^shine liquids hat-e been questioned 
tcf Olsen, el oi , C A 25, HOTS) on the basis that the 
analytical method gave erroneously high results The 


I [having wetting, frothing auid dispersing proportjesl 
<Fr pat. 17. Dissolnns rubber to fora U 

product used ml insulation (U. S 2,Q2S,mS} 26 Esters 
of «benfied gUcolic acids (used as softening agentsl 
(U S pat.2,ttl7,^l) 10 Unsatd. aldehydes and Letones 
[products used as TTsin components] (Bnt pat.^Sfi,^) 
10 


Bureau, with the cooperation of the manufaaurers of the (Scic 
CCb-lype fire extingmsher, repeated some of the taibw ““® 
work, under a reproduction of the former conditions except 
that a dtflerent analytical method was used In the fiat 
report the COCli was absorbed in ale KaOH and the KaCl 
formed was detd by titration, while in this new imesti- 
gallon the same constituent *a$ detd by passing the gas 
sample first through a suitable punfymg tower to remote 


E itra ct in g products by solvents L'sines de Jlelle 


o > Bnt 433,725, Sept. 20, Idjj See Fr 


COCli in the gas sample reacts with this reagent, pptg 
diphenylurea which can be filtered off and weighed, this 
sen es as a measure of the COCl. present The punty <d 
the diphenylurea formed was checked by Its m p and^so 
microscopically by detns. of the cryst structure and «. 
The report gives a detailed description of the exptl pro- 
cedure and methods and a tabulation of results obtained 
The COCh found m 16 expts m which excel»tor fires were 
extinguished m 2 sealed chambers (capacity 28 and 32 cu 
jn , lesp ) ranged from 4 p p ra by vol to 92 p p m , 
with an av. of 23 G p P m When the CCb-t>T>e fire- 
exungiushiag bquid was dropped on an I-beam previously 
heated to red beat and without fire present the amt. of 
COCl. found was 119 p p m The eicptl results are in 
substantial sgreemeot with those formerly reported by the 
Bureau The article calls attention 


using maten^ for test ebuabers which absorb minute 
unti of COCli as this ts a highly reactive gas It is sug- 
gested that neglect of this precaution may have given nie 
to conflicts m results report^ by previous investigators 
The authors state that it is not the intention of the Bureau 
to discourage the use of CCU-type fire extinguishers, which 
are eicellent for stopping tnapient fires, but rather to det 
the dccompn products which may result tod which should 
be recognued and properly evaluated L S 

Gas mask dismfec&oa with a formaldehyde water 
vapor mixture Bau Kem-Kun, E Heide and Wang ITiui 
Die Gastnitkt 7, 115-23(1935] — Espts were earned out 
m a gaslight chamber with a capacity of about >/• t™ m 
The HCHO water vapor raixt was generated in place 
by adding S.3 g cryst KhlnO, to 3 3 g parafonnsoda in 
lC)-33 cc HtO The organisms used were Es (olt, 5fj- 
phjiococcus aurtus and anthrax spores These were 
applied m known nos on cover glasses which were exposed 
for different tunes at different temps and hiOTidnics 
It was concluded that the important factors in this method 
of disinfection are the HCHO content, of th*. condensed 
water and the duration of the exposure HCHO in vapor 
form was ineffective The following 2 fmsulas for dis- 
infecting gas masks are recommended For general use 
for each cu m of storage space use 30 g parafonnsoda 

(1 8).75g KhlnO. and 9 cc F ~ ~ 

of condensed water is about 2% _ .. . 

lion with contapous diseases, for each cu m M storage 
space use 45 g parafonnsoda (1 8), 112 5 g idtlnO,, 
135 cc HfO The HCHO content of condensed water is 
about 4'^ Exposures of 1 hr are suffiaent for gennal 
use but when Imown contamination with dangerous dis- 
eases has occurred it is adnsable to expose for ^12 his 
Gas masks should be hung up in the disinfecting chamber 


.4.29.-i«53») FoT"tstd‘’rt3d“<itd" 
PlasDC compositions. Ernest Bemelmans. Fr 7S7,- 

9S0, Oct 2,1*133 Fillers such as .awdust, cork, asbestos 
or vtilcanued rubber are incorporated bomogeneously m 
plastic material b> passing the latter between rollers to 
form a layer about 0 5 mm thick and spreading the filler 
evenly on to this la} ei 

Plastie composiooni 

Davion Fr. T«S,407, Oct 10,1*135. The use of catalysts 
and heat m malntig resins from CHO and carbamide, 
phenols, eresols, etc , with or wiihcnit casein, is replaced 
by the use of high frequercy currents High-frequencv 
currents are also used for insolubilizmg casern, alone or 
mixed with other substances 

Plastic materuls I. G Farbemnd A -G Fr 7SS.- 
045, Oct 11, 1935 Products of high mol wt. eootg. S 
' and rriemfi/ing rubber are made by causing alkali, alk 
earth or NH, poij’sulfides to react with 2<hlciroethyl-2'- 
tbloioethyl tlbtr m the presence of a dauent such as waW 
aad substances having surface activity such as BaSO,. 
preferably freshly pptd Cf C. <1.30, 53C’ 

PUsbc compotiDons toatsuuag cellulose acetate 
Joseph R. Mares (to Mocsaslo Cbemieal Co) U. S 

2,(Cb,40O, Jan 21. .4 neutral ester of a carboxylic acw 

the unporiance of j and an acetal of gl> cerol and AcH, such as formal glycerol 


n the 


benxoate, is used for platticixing cellulose acetate 
Plasbc coaposiboQs suitable for coatisg, seldisg, etc 
CatietotiE^aod^m P let Horst (to EUi»-Fost« Co ) 
U S 2,026,575, Jan 7 A reaction product sol m a 
restricted no. of org. solvents euch as hexahydrophenol. 
phenols and diethylene gbt^l. dieihylese dioxide, etc, 
IS formed from glycerol dichlorohydna and an alkah 
polysulfide by healing together, ^\umer0tts examples are 
6 given 

Cellulose nitrate plasbc coapesibons Harold J 
TatlervaD and Iteperuil Chemical Industries Ltd Bnt 
430,161, Oct 7,1955. Plastic compns are obtained by 
disscdving cellulose nitrate in moncsnenc Me methaerybte 
conlg tneth}l-a,^-d>chloroi.vobut}Tate aad subjectmg the 
mui to a treatment that effects polymeruation of the Me 
methaciylate Polymerization mav be in presence of 
catalysts, e. g , BzOi, vucciayl peroxide 
’ Deeorabvely colored plasbc magnesia aibdes Albert 
E Cleghora (to Travetex Products Corp ). U S 2,037,- 
031. Jan 7. Iniheraanuf of cast artieles, there is added 
Vs a vc-vit e£ vnvgtic^va, etc , v metal salt 

(such as Fe.(SO,), or a Cu salt) which reacts to give a 
hydroxide or oxide of the desired color 

Plastifiers for nitrocellulose composibons. Cotnpagme 
_ . . -- frangaise pour I'exploitation des procMis Thotnson- 

K<0 The HCHO content a Houstos Fr. 788,674, Oct 14.1935 Mixed pMhalates 
F’or known cootamuia- of glycerol or glycol with an aliphatic monohvdnc ale 
such as MeOH, ElOIl, PrOH, BuOH, AmOH and hexyl 

Apparatus for extruding plasbc material such as in 
making molded rubber arbcles Geo F Brousseau and 
Harve} D Ferns (to Hood Rubber Co ) 1' S 2.03'<.(M4. 

Jan 14 Structural, mech and operative details 

Synthebe resma N. V. Industneele Maatschappu 


A L Kibler 


gas masks will dd the eoocn of « Vowheen Ktiuiy 8- van der Lande Fi 78S.584,Oet 12. 

1935 Drying or semi^rying o3s or their esters are poly 
menzed and the fats of the polymenzation products are 
split, or the fats of the oils are «plit and the mixed fat aads 
are potymenzed The unpolymenzed fat acid* are elimi- 
nated by distn. and the polymerized products are tran'- 
fomied to resins by reaction with compds used for the 
productiou of resins, e g , glycerol, phthalic anhvdnde 
and vinyl acetate or chloride. 


b'se of higher sulfonated fatty ales m the laundry 
(Bjei'cr) 25 Stirrer for the roanuf of glues and adfaesivea 
( vVoUenbtrg) I Dicarboiybc acid esters of teuahydr^ 
furfuryl ale (plastKizers) (Borglra) 10 Ralogrnat^ 
product* of phenyl phenylphcnyl ether (uwd m plastics] 
lu.S pat. 2,023,081) 10 Guanyl and biguasyt (onipds 
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Srnthetic resins, Tarnishes, etc. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. Bnt. 435,762, Sept. 23, 1935. Resmous 
materials sol. la vanush oils are prepd, by causing CH^O 
or a denv. thereof to react m an alk. medium with a 
bmuclear phenol contg. at least 1 but not more than 2 
reactive positions and contg at least 4 nonaromatic C 
atoms, 1 of which is a secondary or tertiary C atom that is 
directly joined to a rmg lo 1 of the o- or p*positiona 
to the phenolic OH Among csamples, (1) di-(4-hydroxy' , 
3-methylphenyl)dimethylmethane is condensed with CHtO 
m presence of NaOH and the product, sol in McjCO, ale 
and ethoxyethanol, is blended with raw China wood oil or 
hnseed od, or mats thereof, and thinned with a mineral 
thinner and an aromatic hy^ocarbon, with or without a 
Co drier to yield a tvirnish, and (2) the resm prepd in 
example (1) is blended with a polyhydne ale -polyfaasic 
acid condensation product contg a drymg oil or a fatty 
acid denved therefrom and thinned, tntb or without the 
addn of an oU, to yield a varnish The products may be 
blended with cellulose deriTS , natural resms and ester 
gums, synthetic resins and synthetic resin-fonning ma- 
terial, bitumens, natural or synthetic waxes, pigments, 
plasticizers, fillers, lakes, etc , for use in the maotif of 
coating compns , molding flasltcs, impregnating agentt 
Jot paper, uood, etc . adAeines Jor safety glass, linoleum, 
cements, sealing troser, insulating materials, etc In 43S,- 
796, Sept 23, 1935, divided on 435,762, oil-sol resmoua 
materials are prepd by condensing CH,0 with a chlori- 
nated di- or tn-nuclear phenol having at least I but not 
more than 2 substitutable reactive positions and at least 
3 non-arotnatic C atoms, 1 of which is directly joined to 
at least 3 C atoms and is directly joined to a nog as 
desenbed la 435,762. In an example, di-<4*hydreTy-3' 
chloropbeayOdiphenylmetbane is condensed with CHjO 
m presence of NaOH and the product is blended with 
Chma wood oil and thinned with mineral thinner and aro- 
matic hydrocarbons to yield a varnish In 435,797, 
Sept 23, 1935, divided on 435,763, CHiO or a polymer 
thereof is condensed with a mononuclear phenol havmg at 
least I but not more than 2 substitutable reactive positiona 
and at least 7 non-benzenoid C atoms, 1 of which is directljr 
joined to at least 3 C atoms and is directly jomed to the 
C(H( ring as described in 435,763 la an example, p- 
tertheptyl phenol is condensed with CKtO in presence of 
NaOH to yield a resm 

Synthetic resinous condensation products. U'alther 
Scloauth (to Deutsche Hydnerwerke A-G). U. S 
2,037,551, Jan 7. By heating together laitial materials 
such as phthalic anhydride, succimc acid, ncmoleyl ale, 
and glycerol, resms of especially good elasticity are Ob'- 
tamed, and generally similar products may be denved from 
pbthahe acid, phthalic anhydride, bexabydrophtbalic 
acid, succinic acid, adipic acid, fumanc acid, maleic acid, 
citne acid, tananc acid, oxalic acid, etc. Ihe said acid« 
maybeusedaloneorconjomtlyasamixt ; it is advantage- 
ous to co-employ besides polybasic aromatic diearbotj 
aads simultaneously aliphatic, polybasic carbon acids, 
such as succinic acid, adipic acid or tartaric acid Several 
examples with details of procedure are given. 

Synthehe resmous products free from phenolic odor 
Gustave E. Landt (to Continental-Diamond Fibre Co ). 
U. S 2,027,988, Jan. 14. An initial phenolic-aldehyde 
condensation product is treated with a small proportion 
of a halogen such as Br, an morg halogen oxy-acid or u 
salt of such an acid such as a hypochlorite or chlorate to 
render the product free from phenolic odor m the final 
infusible state, and the reaction product is subsequently 
heated to convert it mto the final state 

Resinous composibon. Darnel E. Strain (to Canadian 
Industries Ltd.). Can 353,925, Nov, 5, 1935. Ten 
parts by wt. of methyl methacrylate dissolved in 90 parts 
by wt. acetone is partially poljrmenzed and then treated 
with a mut. of 20% H,0 and 80% MeOH, which ppts (be 
polymer but not the unpolymenzed substance The new 
compn. softens above 100*. 

Moldable resmons product. Gerald H. Mams (to 
^nadian Westmghouse Co. Ltd ). Can 354,092, Nov. 
1-, 1935. A first fabric is impregnated with a pbenobo 


nsin. A second fabnc is treated with a phenolic resin 
on one surface and a urea resm on the other surface. 
The second fabric is placed over the first fabric with the 
urea-resin surface outward A third fabnc is impregnated 
with tirea resm and placed over the second fabric. The 
fabnes are treated with heat and pressure to unite them 

Mixed resins Adnen A Champetier and Albert 
Laporte Fr 787,967, Oct 2, 1935 Mixed resins sol. 
in oils are obtamed by estenfying resinic acids of natural 
resins by the phenolic functions of synthetic resms, the 
beating necessary bemg earned out in an autoclave under 
pressure in an atm constituted by a phenolic product, 
sod the heating u followed by a treatment under vacuum 
The reaction mass is heated to above 200* as rapidly as 
possible 

Polyvinyl resms Shawmigan Chemicals Ltd. Bnt. 
436,072, Sept 30, 1935 Resms are made by causing a 
polyvinyl ester, ocher than a formate, a substance, other 
than AcH, contg an active carbonyl group that combmes 
with free OH groups of a hydrolysis product of the poly- 
vinyl ester and H»0 to react in the presence of a hydrolyz- 
ing and acetalixin; catalyst and an org solvent, other than 
an ale , and, if desired, in the presence of an ale , the amt 
of HtO, or IW and ate , being sufficiently small to give 
botiKigeneous reaction conditions such that the acetal 
reaction may attain or exceed 87% of completion In a 
modification, a partial or complete hydrolysis product of 
a polyvinyl ester, other than formate, formed in absence of 
a carbonyl compd , is caused to react with a carbonyl 
compd , other than AcH, m the presence of an acetalizing 
catalyst and an org solvent, other than an ale , and, if 
desirM, m the presence of HtO or an ale , or both, m amt 
sufficiently small to permit of obtammg homogeneous re- 
acuon conditions such that the acetal reaction may attain 
or exceed 87% of completion Films or threads are 
manufd by extruding the reaction mutt into air or mto a 
ppto bath, xrith or without previous neutraliration of the 
catafyst The products are also suitable for the production 
of sheets, rods or tubes, safety glass, coating compns and 
moldings Among examples, (1) polyvinyl acetate (I) 
having a viscosity of 15 centipoises is heated to 70* xnth 
HtO and paraformaldehyde m the presence of HiSOi. 
A^Bu and BuOH, and (2) a hydrolysis product of I 
(prepd. by 50% hydrolysis of I of 2 5 centipoises viscosity 
m EtOH contg H,50<) is isolated and heated to 7D* with 
aq CHtO and HtSO^ in the presence of AcOEt and EtOH 

Polyvinyl resin. Howard W Matheson and George O 
Morrison (to Shawmigan Chemicals Ltd.) C^n. 333,601, 
Oct 15. A polyvmyl ester is hydrolyzed with an inorg 
acid and wafer, in any extent up lo 100% hydrolysis TTie 
product is condensed with an aliphatic aldehyde and with 
an aromatic aldehyde 

Pbeaol-aldebyde resins Adolf Heck (to Cook Paint 
«c Vanush Co ). U. S 2.027,337, Jan. 7. A phenol, 
about 2 mols , is condensed with 1 mol of an anhydride 
of an aromatic dicarboxyhc acid such as phthalic anhydride 
in the presence of a chloride of Al, Fe or Zn, and the 
resulting condensation product is caused to react with 
about 5-25% its wt of an aldehyde such as "paraform” 
and the matenai is partially resimfied by heating to about 
170*untilaresinousproductsol inalcs , esters and ketones 
is obtained 

Use of vinyl resm compositions for tubes, toys, electrical 
parts, etc LauchhnM. Cume (to National Carbon Co.). 
U. S 2,027,961, Jan 14 Various operative details and 
final heat treatment are described. U. S 2,027,962 
relates lo operative details such as covering pipes, hand 
grips, etc , with preformed \inyl resm cotnpn and then 
heating the material to convert it into fic^ stable form 

Sjnthebe hom Internationale Galalith-Gesellschaft 
Hofl it Co (Henri Dumont and Wemer Luck, inventors). 
Cer.819,532. Oct. 4, 1935 (Cl 395. IS) Glass-clearhora 
stable to light is made by adding a tnixt. of altylaralkyl- 
ated antlme and dichlorohydnn to moistened casein and 
working up the casein by usual methods Thus, ethyl- 
benzylanilme and dichlorohydnn are added to moistened 
casem. Ci^oring matter and filling matenafs are added. 
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Tbe casern is then molded, pressed, etc , hardened by 
CHjO and, if desired, polished 

Insulating mfltenal Electric & Musical Industnes 
Ltd Fr 783,631, Oct. 11, 1935. Mica, for use as 
insulator in elec discharge app , is heated to about lOOO* 
for 1-5 mm , whereby its thickness is increased to about 
5 times The mica may then be subjected to pressure 
Thermal insulator Edward A Toohey and Earle R. 
W lUiams (to Johns-Manville Cerp ) Can 353,SS3, 
Oct 15 A sheet of felted asbestos fibers with a starch 
binder contains water-repellant material of the type of 
wax disinbuted throughout the sheet in amt. not in excess 
of 10% of the wt of the sheet. 

Thermal insulator John D Cochrane, Jr (toTonnica 
Insulation Co ) Can 354,110, Nov 13,1935 Afounda* 
tioa body is impregnated wth a heat-resistant resm. A1 
sheet 0 005 in thick is placed over the body and provided 


i Cement for abrasive articles. Albert Uoyd Ball (to 
Carborundum Co ) Can 353,933, Nov. 5, 1935 A 
cement is composed of 1&-18 parts of a bquid condensation 
resin m the A stage sold under the trade mark of Liquid 
Redmanol BR-1373, S-10 parts HsO, about 73 parts of 
particles of fused SiOi The SiOs consists of approx 
equal parts of particles which pass a 40-inesh screen and 
are retained on a 200 mesh screen, and particles which 
pass a 200'inesh screen 

’ Apparatus for prepanng adhesive sheets such as those 
used In belt manufacture Charles A. Ball (to Chicago 
BelimgCo). U S 2,020,720, Jan. 7. Vanous Structural, 
mech and operative details 
Adhesive tape Donald R Anderson. U. S 2,027,461, 
Jan 14 V'arious details of app and operation 
Wetting agents, etc I G Farbenmdustne A -G 
Brit 435,431, Sept 23, 1035 Products suitable a 


with remsh surfaces Over the A1 shed is plated a fibrous j tins, washing, leveling, dispersing and emulsifying agents 
sheet impregnated with a heat-reactive resin, and a thin ->— .i- b r> 

pigmented adhesive sheet is interposed between the A1 
sheet and the surface sheet. The whole is healed and 

Nonconducting coverings for heat FnedrKh Buchwatd 
(to N, V Internationale Alfol Maatschappij) Bnt 
434^632, 6» 1935 Vessels for transporting solid COt 

bav e insulation comprising 2 or more laj era of corrugated 
millboard and bright metal foil sepd by spaces through * paralfin with 
which the gaseous COj evolved passes outwardly "* -- •** 


Dielectnca for Kerr cells Suddeutschc Telefon-Ap* 
parate-, Kabcl- und Draht-Werke A -G C«r. 6^,368. 

Nov. 26, 1935 (Cl 21a' 33 50) . A betuene denv wbicb 
coDtams 2 or 3 nuclear substituents, is solid at atm temp . 
and has elec insulating properties and a bigh dipole 
moment, is dissolved in PhNOt or another liquid having & eluded, 
about the same Kerr const. Specified benzene denvs. " 

include o-dimcrobenien«, p nitratuline, and 1,24-di- 
chloronitrobeiueoe 

Rubber-asbestos products Dewey 8e Almy Chem 
Co Ger 622,320, Nov 35, 1935 (Cl 395 5). SeeBm. 

399,870 (C. A. 28, 1834') 

Rubber-asbestos products Dewey & Almy Cbem. 

Co Ger 623,416, Nov. 28, 1935 (Cl 305 5). See U S. 
l,907At7(C A 27.3571) 


obtaui^ by condensmg fatty acids contg at least 8 C 
atoms, or reactive denvs thereof, with polypeptides contg 
1-5 peptide groups In examples, (1) glycylgl}T:ine is 
condensed with launc acid chloride in tbe presence of 
NaOIl, and (2) the mixt of polypeptides obtained by 
hydrolyzing leather waste with Ca(OH)i, KaOH or HiO 
IS condens^ with oleic or aluric acid chloride or tbe chlo- 
rides of coconut acids or the acids obtained by oxidizing 
, The products obtained with the last- 

named acids may be used m mercenzmg baths Tbe 
products arc useful for naioi; dyt pastes, imskin[ d^ed 
UxltUs fast la rubhni and stabilizing peroxide solns 
Wethag agents, etc N V Chemischerabnek Servo and 
Meindert D Rozesbroek. Bnt 436,075, &pt 30, 1935 
As assistants in processes for cleansing, wetting, bleaching, 
dyeing, finishing or oUing fibrous materials, leather m- 


Adhesives 1 O Parbenind A -G Ger C31.I38, 
Nov. 2, 1935 (Cl 22i 2). Tor umtmg surfaces of artificial 
horn prepd from casein, use is made of adhesives com- 
pnsing casein 100, urea, thiourea or a deriv thereof 56- 
100, and water jOO-200 parts, with or without appropriate 
addns , c g , a pigment, a filler, a softening or a wetting 
agent, or a small proportion of a hardening agent 
Adhesives Fntz Maisold — ■' 


made of compds with a straight chain of ai 
least 6 C atoms contg (a) a terminal COOH estenfied 
or amidated with an ale or amine contg a group denved 
from an oxygenated acid of S, or (b) a terminal SOiH, 
or (c) a terminal persulfonic group, tbe straight chain 
carrying also a side chain that conlams at least 2 C atoms 
and IS free from acidic salt forming groups The side 
chain IS linked to the mam chain directly or through an 
atom of Oor N, and the C atom m tbe mam cham to which 
the side Cham is attached must not be in the a- or fi- 


position “nie side chain may be built up by (1) mtroduc- 
mg an alkyl group into tbe straight cham, (2) estenfying 
with a mono- or poly-hydnc ale a COOII bilked to the 
mam chain, or converting the COON into a substituted 
amide group, the COOH may be mtroduced into the 
straigbt<ham compd by way of the CN group, (3) 
reactim of a straight<hain compd contg halogen with a 


The compns desenbed m Ccr 615,509 are impmrd by 
addn of a small proportion of wood meal or rye bran 
Adhesive polyiaenied vmyl-ester-resm coatmgs. 
Ernest L Kallander and Gardner R Alden (to Dranison 
Mfg Co ) U. S 2,027,435, Jan 14 For giving a 
vinyl ester-resin coating on material such as adhesive 
tape, a desired degree of tackiness, it is treated with 
volatile moistening liquid contg a true solvent for t' 
resin such as ale. and an aliphatic hydrocarbon such — 
naphtha serving to restrain the solvent action U S 
2,027,436 relates to adhesive tape coated on one face with 
a vinyl ester resin and on the other face with another ma- 
terial such as cellulose acetate capable of adhesive activa- 
tion by an org liquid, both coatings being capable of ad- 
hesive activation by a common org bquid and capable of 
adhering firmly to each other when so activated bnt wilh- 


substituted by an alkab metal. (4) estenfying or ethenfy- 
mg a OH baked to the straight chain, e g , by ethenfymg 
the OH group or groups of hydroxy fatty acids, e g , 
ricinoteic acid, (5) substituting a carbonaceous group, 
c g , by acylation, into an ammo group linked to the 
straight cham, or (6) causing a straight-chain compd 

. . _ contg. h^gen to react with an amine, diamme or hydroxy- 

solvent lor tbe e or oxo-amme; the side chain may contain substituents, 
' *■ ■■ c- g . OH, 0X0 or nitrogenous groups, or estenfied or 

ctfaenfied OH groups Among 13 examples, (1) the di- 
chlormated acid of cocoaut ml is converted into a dibutyl 
ether by reaction with BuONa and then amidated by 
condensation with taurme, (2) dichlorocetylsulfonic acid 
IS heated with KaOH soln to yield dihydroxycetylvulfonic 
amd which is treated with butyric acid chloride, (3) 
the product of (2) is converted into a perauUonic compd 


tackiness prior to such activation Vanous examples b by treatment with NaiOi, (4) Na dichlorocetylsulfonate 


are given 

Dispersing rubber b> alkab sibcate solntions. Mas II. 
Khefoth (to C. F. Burgess Laboratones, Inc ). U S 
2.028,397, Jan 21. An alkali sibcate soln such as a soln 
of Na sibcate has thoroughly mixed with it rubber in the 
form of a rubber soln or suspension, and a fluosilicate 
such as that of Na which is slightly water-sol The 
rcsultmg soln is suitable for use as an adhesive. 


(1) w heated with b'u.Nh’, whereby Cl Vs r^'laVcd by the 
dibutylammo group, and (5) I is heated with the Na 
compd of di-Et malonate 

Wettmg and dispersing agents Henkel & Ci* G m. 
b 11 Fr. 788,663, Oct 14, 1935 Unsaponifiable org. 
compds which, besides 2 free OH groups, contain at least 
I aliphatic or cycloabphatic radical of high fnol wt 
joined to tbe radical contg. the OH groups by a chain of 
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O Of S, art unrd. rximple< are monooctyl fthtfs of i;Iyc- 1 
ttoi anil diglyctTol, jnon<xlo<l«‘yl ciUcrs ol polyKlycwJx 
or glycerol and aho the .tetra<lfcyl*, .hcxadccyl-and -octo- 
tlreyl-conipih. 

Dleachlne, washing and other compositions IlcnUl tt 
Cie.C m b.ll Unt 4.T5.Sfil, Sopt 21,1015 Compns 
conMsting of ollc •reacting mixta contg a per compd ami 
a salt ol pyro- or mela-phoaphonc acid ore iiaWl«nl l>y 
on addn. of Mg silicate added m the rrady-formeel state j 
Cf C A 29,hl8.1'. 

Detergent, wetting, afltispattering, emulsifying and 
UothiDg agents Jicnjinun It llama D S 2,1)— 1,3H7, 
Dec. 3 Numeroua examples arc given of the prepn of 
ester denva of at least relatively high mol fatty acids 
or rehlively high-mol ales with at least one scml- 
esterificd aulfuric acid group, such as a sulistance of the 
general formula ROX[OS(0,)OI,Y, where U is an neyl , 
radical with at least 4 C atoma, X represent a the residue of 
on ohphaiic polyhydrnxy substance of a class consisting 
of glycerol, polyglyccrola, glycols, polyglyeols, hydroxy 
carl>oxylie acids, sugars, sugar olcs , and acid dcrivs of 
sugars winch linlc together the acyl radical with the aid 
fate group, Y Is a eation, and w ond e are small whole 
numbers, nt least one Among the eompds fomitd are 
monofllein bisiilfate, monodleyl diethylene glycol suUalc, 
and iiiHonated mixed coconut fatly ncid mono esters of , 
diethylene glycol, sulfonated monosiearyl glucose (many 
other eompds nl<o licing mentioned) In prepg these 
eompds , there can be used as sources of the lipopliile 
group such materials ns mehssic nei<l, stearic add, oleic 
add, rieinoleic acid, lauric acid, palmitic add, cetyl ok . 
lautyl ale , cholesterol, mlard coconut (atty acvls, tmxetl 
tallow fatty acids and other materials with markeil af- 
finity for oils and fata lor imling the lipopliile groups 
with the sulfate groups, there can be used glycerol, 
chglycrrol, poljglycerols, glycols, polyglyeols, hytlroiy- 
carboxylic adds, sugars, alcohol denva. of sugars, ocid 
(lerivs, of sugars, and other dl« and poly-hydroxy org 
lubatanees. Tor introducing the mlfate groups there 
may be used sulfuric acid, concentrated or lumlng. 
ehloriulfonic acid, sulfuryt chloride, SOi and other sul- 
(onaling agents The trcatmcni wuh these agents may 
take place in the presence or absence ol solvents and 
condensing agents such as pyridine ond the like. 

Alkyl sulfates of high molecular weight (wetting, dis- 
persing, foaming and smoothing agents (or the textile 
and leather Industries, etc ) Heinrich Ilrrtsdi (to II. 
Th. Hflhmc A.-G ) U, S 2,027,S9fi, Jan U. Unsaid 
hydfocarlions contg not kas than 10 C atoms, such as 
centrnc, etc., are converted into sulfuric esters of the 
corresponding hydroxy eompds by treating thrm with 
a mildly acting siilf.aling reagent such aa IltSUtOnd lluOH 
at a temp not exceerling 0* (aultably — lO-O*) 

Phosphoric acid esters of fatty acid monoglycerides 
(frothing, wetting, detergent and emulsifying agents) 
Penjamm R Ilarria U. b 2,02ti,7fl1, Jan 7 I*fo<lucis 
suitable for use m various textile treatments, etc . have 
the general formula [ROXOI’f 0)(0Y)O),Z, where 
"R” IS n hpophlle group, "X” Is the rraidtic of a poty- 
hydfoxy substance, ''Y" and "Z" ore cations, and "v" 
Is a small whole no and are nonnilrogrnenus rairrs of 
n phosphoric ocid and a polyhydrnxy substaiKC where at 
least one hydroxy group of the polyhydrnxy substaiwe has 
its II substituted by a liiiophllc group. The term "non- 
nitrogenous'* indicntes iiibstancea devoid ol N hnkrrl di- 
rectly to C. The hpopliitc group may include ony fatty 
acid group auch ns the fatty ocid radicnla of. caprntc ackl, 
rapfie, capryllie, valeric, butyric, nbictic, hydroxyatcartc, 
Ijeniote, l)cnroylbeiiroic, napliiboic, toluie, palmitic ocid, 
stearic, Lauric, melisslc, oteic, myristie, ricinolcic, hnoIcK 
acid or mixed fatty acids derived from annual or vegetaMe 
fata and fish oils luch as lard, coconut oil, corn oil, cotton- 
seed oil, partially or completely hydrogenated vegetable 
oils such aa cottonsecrl oil, corn od, sesame ml and fatty 
acids of various waxes such as beeswax and carnauba 
wax ; or the hpophilc group may be on ally 1 radical dcrivrti 
from an ak. corresponding to ony of the preceding acids. 


such na cetyi ole. or lauryl ntc. nxamplcs of poly- 
hydroxy substances, the residues of wliich may serve ns 
link ages between the lipopliile groups nml the liydrophile 
phosphate groiijis, arc os follows: mncic acid, tartaric 
acid, sacchiric ocid, gluconic acid, glucuronic ncid, 
giitomc ocid, nnnnonic acid, inhydroxygUilnnc acid, 
glyceric acid, and the like, as well ns carboxylic oxUlatioii 
products of polyglyccrola and sugars auch as: xylose, 
gnlicinst, fructose, maltose, sorbitol, glucose, dulcitol, 
orabitol orul other sugar alcohols such ns liexahydric alco- 
hols difivcd from sugars, and other substances having 
free hydroxy groups Various examples with details are 

* Nitrogen-containing esters (frothing, wetting, deter- 
gent. emulsifying and penetrating agents for treating 
textiles, leather, ores, etc ) Renjamm R. Harris U S 
Dec 3 Numerous examples arc given of the 
prtKiiiciKin of fotnpda of the general fonmila I^-G- 
COCIIiNfXl-J, wliire ‘I," IS a hpophilc group of the 
class consisting of alkyls, el hers and esters, and having at 
least 4 C otoins, "X” is an nnion, unil "N” represents a 
qiiinQiirvalent N with the three indicated valence bonds 
xatislied by tlie ratlunl of the class consisting of alkyls, 
aryls, and the radical of a hcnocyelic ring of which the N is a 
tnemlMr In (Jus general fortmih, "X” may represent Cl, 
Ilf, I. Nt>„ OH, bo,, or on ncelatr or other org or inorg 
onion, and N is a qiiinnuevaleni N three valence bonds 
of wliwli arc saiisfied by nlkyl, nryl or cyclic radicals 
Among the eompds jiriMliiction of whuh is involved are 
tbe cbokslrryl ester of bcinine cbloriilc (I), the melissyl 
ester of l»etainc brotnide (II), and of I, the cetyl ester of I, 
tbe octvl ester of II, tbe dodecyl ester of I, the choleslcryl 
ester of II Among tlic ociils whieli may l>c employed os a 
source of tl>c futiy acid lipopliile radical forming a part of 
, the lipopliile ester group ore caproic, copric, caprylic, 
* valeric. butyric, aUiciic, hydroxyatearic, bentoic, lientoyl- 
l>cnzoic, naphthoic, toluic, palmitic, stearic, liuric, 
melmic. okic, myrisiic, rlcinoleic, linoleie acid or any 
fatty achl with nt least 4 C atoms, mixed fatty acids 
derived from naiiirnl fata, oils, hydrogenated oils, waxes 
Tertiary nmmes which may he used as a source ol ond for 
the purpose of forming the niialernary nitrogen in the 
betaine rndicol are: pyridine, various picolints, quinoline, 
tso(|uinotine. qiiinaldines, riiNMej, I’hNT.It, l^liN, 
I tNMet, Me.N and other tertiary amines wbich ore suf- 
fieiently reactive to form quaternary ammonium eompds 
In general, the preferred method of making these sub- 
stances is to enuse a tertiary nininc, either aliphatic, 
cyclic or mixed nliptinlie-aroiuntic to react with a lipo- 
phifc ester ol monni/rowio- or nionocJdoro-acctic acid 
TIic "L" of the fortnula may olio Iw satisPied by an ester 
or ether group, such ns n fatty ncid ester or nlkyl ether of a 
polyhydfoxy suljsianec The polyhydroxy sulistanees 
employed may lie hydroxy carboxylic acids, Biigara, ales., 
sugar ales , glycols, polyglyeols, glycerols, polyglycerols, 
in fact, substantially any substance having nt least two 
estenfiabie hydroxy groups. Ilxamples of other poly- 
hydroxy Mibstnnees arc miicic ncid, tartaric acid, sac- 
charic ocid, gluconic acid, glucuronic ocid, giilomc odd, 
mannonic acid, Inliydrnxyglutnric add and glyceric acid, 
os well ns carboxylic oxidation products of polyglyccrols 
siicb os represented by the formuli HOOCCIIfOIDCHi- 
OCUjClKOlUClWCUxCOOlI. xylose, suctpso, glucose, 
lactose, galactose, fructose, maltose, rhamnose, sorbitol, 
dulcitol, orabitol and other substances having free hy- 
droxy groups. 

Esters of sulfodlearboxylle oelds Alphons O. Jaeger 
(to American Cynnauud 8i Chemical Corp.). U. S 
2,02S,{IOt, Jan. II Numerous details and examples arc 
given of esters having welting, detergent and emulsifying 
proficrties such ns the di-Me, di-Am, dioctyl, didodecyl, 
didccyl, difenchvl, rlibenxyl, di-l’li, bis(tctrnbydfofur- 
furyl). Me iso-Ilu, tli-Rii, diohyl, I.t steoryl or smiitar 
esters of aulfo satd. and iinsattl. aliphatic dicarboxybc 
aculssiichns mono and disiilfosiiecinle, aulfochlorosuccinic, 
Milfoadipic. siilfopyrnlnflnric, aulfoglutaric, siilfosuberic, 
siilfoaebacic. xulfomaleie, siilfofiimaric, sulfodimelhyl- 
tnccink, sulfomethylgliitorlc, sulfopemchc, sulfopropy]. 
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vUccinjc, «ulfo6ctyIgIut»ne and other sulfonafMl dicar- ' 

boiylic acids of the aJiphatiC senes 

Sulfune and phosphone esters Oranieobtirger chetn. 
Tab A -G (Kurt Lindner and Johannes Zickennann, in- 
ventors) Oer 622,?6S. Kov 23, IMS (Cl 12».23 02). 
Uasatd monohydne aliphatic ales confg at least 10 C 
atoms arc partly estenfied with H,SO« or other salfonatins 
agent, and esterification is then completed with lltPOa or 
a denv thereof, e g , P»0| The products are finally . 
neutralized Modified products ate obtainable by adding 
other substances, e g , hydrocarbons, other ales , ketones 
or carbojylic acids or their anhydndes or chlondes, to the 
reaction niiit The products are useful as KniAing and 
emidfi/yinf agents 

Alipbahe sulfonabon products 1. G. Farbemnd A -G 
(Karl Keller and Eduard ^fferjA, mtenlors). Ger. 
f)22,296, Kov 25, 1035 (Cl 12o 23 01). The known prod- 
ucts obtained by treating jvolychlonnated higher paraffin ; 
hydrocarbons with alkalies are treated with sulfonatuig 
agents Products contg both SOjlI and OSOiII groups 
are obtained Esamples are giTen The products are 
useful as ttelUng and emvfrifyiHg eginif 

Glycerol ethers Impenal Chemical Industries Lid . 
Alfretl tv Baldwin, Isidor M. Heilhron and Wm E. 
Jones Bnt 435,143, Oct 7, 1935 Tor Die production 
of 0-clhers ol glycerol (1), the alkali metal compd. «i an 
alkylidine of aralkylidine ether of I is caused to react snih ‘ 
an inorg ester of an aliphatic ale having at least 8 C 
atoms and the cowpd thus produced ts hydrolyzed The 
products are oily or waxy and, when emulsified, as by the 
salts of cetyl sulfuric ester, yield useful softentog agents 
They may be concerted uto detergents as deserioed in 
Bnt. 436,209 (following abstr ) In esanples. henzylidine 
glycerol u treated with Na or K and condensed with cetyl 
iodide, cetyl Na sulfate or oeiadecyl iodide, the products • 
being hydrolyzed with HCl 

Wettug agents, etc Imperul Cbemieal ladustZKs 
Ltd , Alfred William Baldwin, Hugh MUls Bunbury and 
Isidor Morris Heilbron Bnt 436,209, Oct. 7, 1035 
Adda to 398,818 (C A 28. 14S7<). Wetting, cleansing 
and dispersing agents are obuined by tolfoDatmg 8- 
glyceryl al^l ethers in which the alkyl group conuios 
13-20 C atoms In examples, (1) cetyl-d-glyceryl ether 
IS treated with Na pyrosulfate and pyrvdme , the prodnet < 
foams strongly in soln and cleanses greasy woolens, and 
(2) eetyl- or ociadecyl-8-glycerylether is treated with 
CtHSO, la ecu 

Molded product Royal F Strickland (to Canadian 
General Electric Co Ltd). Can 353,5M. Oct. 15 
In mamifg an article having a fragile paction, there u 
placed in the mold surrounding that portioti a material 
composed of a synthetic resin, such as Durite, a hardening 
agent, such as hexamelfaylenetetrafflioe, and a noncom- 
pressible filler, such as marble flour. This produces a 
base for elec, lamps composed chiefly at synthetic resin 
Molded azbcles of Bietmoplastie xoateruJ such as 
battery cases of bitununous composition Ch^es L. 
Keller (to Richardson Co ). U S 2,027,483, Jan 14. 
Various mfg details are described 

Moldmg hollow bodies Brevets A I’rocHAs Induslrwls 
(B F P. I ) and Fugen Katz Bnt 4.32.321, July 24, 
1935 A seamless hollow liody, c g , a container, box, 
article of clothing, hat, toy, etc , consists of 2 shells con- 
nected by surface adhesion . 1 of the shells is tnolded as a 
seamless uncalendered hollow body snlb a porous surface 
(ton, paper pulp in molds with pervious walls and the other 
IS formed on the inside and (or) outside of the Ist sbtllaiHl 
consists of latex or a latex compn The pulp ts deposited 
on the perwmss molds by compressed air or suction »n»t 
saponin, ‘•Igepon,” etc , may be added to assist tbe pene- 
tration of the latex into the porous surface The jniip is 
of vegetable or aiumal origin and siiisg or Icadmg sub- 
stances other than latex may be added. \ ulcanuiogmixts 
may be added to the latex and also dyes or perfumes 
The latex shell may be provided mth a fat, oil or volatile 
hydrocarbon-proof coating of Ac cetlulow, gelatm or 
chlonnafed rubber 

Apparstss for znelding blanks from powdered ma- 


tenals such as bikehte Leo C. Shippv (to Ceseral 
MotorsCorp). LI. S 2.028,021, Jan. 14. Various struc- 
tural, meeh. and operative details 
Coloring benzylcellulose tnolding-composiboni Im- 
penal Chemical Industries Ltd and Archibald A. Hamsott 
Bnt. 435,539, Sept. 10, 1935 The blue dyes contg Cu 
obtainable according to Bnt 322,169 (C. A. 24, 2890), 
389.842 (C. A. 27, 4941) or 410,814 (C.A.ZS, C574‘) are 
incorporated m benzylcellulose extrusion tnoldiog ctsspas 
The free dyes or lakes formed therefrom may be used 
Colonog nitrocellulose coatmg-coiDpositions Im- 
pend Chemical Industries Ltd. and Archibald A. llar- 
ruoii. Drit 435,614, Sept. 16, 1935 Divided on 435,539 
(preceding abstr.). The dyes and lakes mentioned in 
435^139 art incorporated la tutroctllulose coatmg-conpns 
Thtcompns so obtained pve blue weather-resistant coat- 
ings, fast to light, on metal, fabric or leather 
CondefisaboB produett from acetylene and phenols, 
etc Waller Reppe and Ernst Keyssner (to 1 G Farben- 
ind A,-G). U. S 2,027,199, Jan 7. Products which 
are of resinous character are obtained by reaction of C>Hi 
at temps of 100-300* on cyclic org, eompds. bydrcnvUlcd 
in the nucleus such as PhOH or xylenols in the presence 
of a catalytic org. base such as piperidine or eyclobexyl- 
amine which is resistant to the reaction temp and inert, 
at such temp , to the hydroxylated reacting compd 
Vinyl polymenzabon products Otto Rahm Bnt 
436.081. Sept 30, 1935 Materials useful as suUlituIes 
lor glass, wood or metal are made by supporting or 
stispeodiog 1 or more pieces of absorbent matenal, e g . 
fabru. paper, fine wire mesh or plywood, in a chamber, 
introducing 1 or more unpolymerued or partially poly- 
nerutd unsatd org. eompds capable of forming hard 
polymeruaiioo products, if necessary with the addu of 
lurdening agents, and polymeming or completing the 
potymenzation of said eompds. The products may be 
used in the manuf. of motor bodies, parts of teropUnzs 
and railway carriages, film spools, toys, dishes, casings for 
leireless sets, floor coverings, etc 
Polymenzabon of methyl sethaerylate. Emil D. Rtes 
(to Canadian Industries Ltd ) Can 35(,086, Nov 12, 
1935. A mut of 37 pans by vol of methanol. 53 part* 
IljO. and 10 parts Me methacrylate is healed for 96 bis 
at 65*. The pdyiner is obiamed in the lotm of a vott 
sponge, which i» readJy broken up. The whole mass is 
removed from the polymerizing vessel, filtered, washed 
With jnrtbanol, and dned for 3 hrv at 20* and 3 hrs at 
J20-I40* 

Cleansmg agents, etc Henkel A Cie C m. b 
H Bnt. 435,465, Sept. 23, 1935 Qtansuig. bleach- 
ing dyeing, penetrating and like compns contain 
HjO-sol bypopbosphafes, e g , Na,PiOi or hypophos- 
pbates of tnethanolamine, cyclohexylamine or amimv 
pTopaadiol For example, XaBO< 12, Na-P>Oi IS, soda 
lOand Mg silicate 1, with or xnlhout soap 50 Ib , are mixed 
In 435,475. Sept 23. 1035, Hd3-*ol tnraeric alkali meta- 
pbosphates are added to cleansing, bleaching and wettinz 
agents and to liquids used in the prepn and djt*ng «J 
UxtiUs, UtdhfT, hatr, etc For example, 35 lb of the 
metaphosphate murd xnlh 65 of the Na salts of the sul 
I tunc esters of higher fatty ales is used for washing delicate 
fabrics, e g , xrool or silk. In 435.502. Sept. 24, 193-5. 
phosphites, pyrophospbilei, e. g , Naillil’iOt, or hypo- 
phosphites, e. g., NHiPOj, are added to cleansing and 
washing agents, the mixts. may be used to bleach or to 
assist wetting and dispersion in dyeing or oiher treatment 
of textiles, leather, etc. For example, a mixt. of NajH»- 
Pi^ 10 with the Na salts of the IL^a esters of higher 
fattyalcs COlb is used for washing silk or wool. In435,- 
I 710, Sept 2C, 1935, IIiO-sol. polyphosphates are used a* 
addos to known cleansing, wetting, bleaching and super- 
latticg agents. For example, a mut. of Na.P.Oii 15, soda 
10, perborate 10, stabilize by Mg silicate 1, and iwap Stt 
Ib IS used for washing clothes 
Detergents Henkel &C>e G m b.H Bnt 435^17, 
Sept. 19, 1835. In c]eansing.agenlt that contain alkali 
carbonate and neutral alkali pyrophosphate, the phos- 
phate u at least half the carbonate. Soap, per salts. 
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waterclass cielasilicate and borai may be present. Tims, 1 threads, films, etc. The absorbed halogen is readily rf* 
a m«t of soap 4^ NaBO, 10. Na.P.Or 30 and Na,COi mo\ed by treatment by heat, vacuum, solvents or suitable 
15 lb IS used for washmg teitdes 
Stenimiig liquids Katadyn A.-G Dnt 432,101, 

July 15. 19)5 HjO and other liquids are stenlued b> 
adding liquid HjO- or other nongaseous 0-yieIding sub- 
stances other than halo compds together with 1 or m«e 
ohgodyuamically active metals or I or more compds of 
such metals in ohgodyuamicaUy minute quantities, m 
such manner that the actions of the 2 different agents can 
be separately controlled Cl C A 29, 392’ 

Wax emulsions I G rarbemndustne A -G Bnt 
435.618. Sept 19. 1935 See Fr 784,614 (C A 30, 

193‘) 

Pohshes Gayet, Benin & Fils Fr i87,9J0, Oct 1, 

1035 Colloidal suspensions of fats, wares, paraffins, etc , 
tn water contg glue, e g , bone glue, are used The fat 
IS dissolved m kerosene or like solvent and miied with a 
soln of glue and a soln of starch and soap 

Absorption material, apparatus for removing moisture 
from the air Edmund Altenkirch Bnt 434,666. Sept 
6.1933 SeeFr 772,706 (C A 29, 1542’) and Ger CIO,- 
939 (C A 29, 5703’) 

Porous bodies Maxwell L ^Tiilacre and Peter De- 
Leeuw (to Carborundum Co ) Can 333 ,932, Nov 5, 

1935 One of several examples of making porous articles 
IS- Mu 4000 g of fused Al, 2000 g of a clay bond. 1600 
cc of HjO contg 4 f of acetanilide and 20 cc of EtOH 
for 15 min , add 300 cc of a 2 59c *9^ 

mm , add 300 cc of a 1 5% soln of HiOi and mu for 2 
min , place m a mold aad dry at room temp for 48 brs 
Dispersion of carbon black Charles W Tucker (to 
Dewey and Almy ChemKal Co ) Can 354,103, Nov 12, 

1933 Carbon black is mixed with KiO in the presence of 


reagents Iodine may be extd from the mother liquors 
obtained from the refining of seaweed ashes or NaNO> 
Ifalogcns may be similarly removed from air or other 
gases Theproducts comprising the condensation products 
with halogens, particularly 1, may be used as bandatei> 
etc ,for medteal Purpose! 1 solns may be prepd. by in’ - 
mersMn thereof in a solvent, eg, ale The products may 
* also be us^/iir inhalation purposes or to remove impunti^ 
that react with halogens, e. g , HjS, SOj, from gases A 
suitable fil'cnng mass is prepd by causing polymenz^ 
vinyl ale 10. dissolved in HjO 100, to react with llCl 
(sp gr I 19) 24 and 40% CH:0 9 parts, stirring, molding 
• hen coagulation starts and allowing to stand 

Removing water from vaporous matures with anhy- 
drides such as acetic anhydride Henry Dreyfus U b 
3 2,027,420, Jan 14 Water vapor such as that m admixt 
with Ac-O IS caused to react wtth a gaseous bydrocarbao 
such as CH4 (suitably at a temp of about 600-850* m 
the presence of Ni, Co or Cu) 

Fluid for hydraulic brakes, etc Wagner Electric Corp 
Fr 788,534,Oct 11, 1935 A preferred compn isgbceryl 
dincinoleate 30 and diacetone ale 50 parts, tat the mono- 
csier of glycerol and glycol and polyglycol esters may al^ 
be used, and other ales such as EtOH, PrOH and tetra- 
hydroftiriuryl ale may be used If an ale. other than 
diacetone ale is used it 1* desirable to add a small amt of 
a neutrahrmg agent such as K arsenate to avoid all 
acidity 

Fnctioo material suitable for brakes and clutches John 
D Alley (to American Brakebtok (jorp ) U S 2,026,- 
767, Jan 7 A flexible friction material is prepd bymixtPR 

, J8 pans of a drying vegetable eU such as Iioseed oil with 

sol saltofacompd having the nnieture of the pr^uct j S 2 7, finely divided pyrobitummous material such 


obtained by condensing substantially I mol of formalde. 
hyde with substantially 2 moli of d-naphthaletiesulfonic 
The aq dispersing agent comprises 2-6% of the 
quantity of carbon black 

Weod-fillm^ composition Earl D. Flood and John A 
Hannum (to Flood Co ) U. S. 2,027,095, Jan 7 An 
aq. vehicle is used with a predominant proportion of 
finely divided mineral filler and with small proportions of 


bituminous coal 25, and short-fibered asbestos 65 parts, 
shaping as desired, and cunng without pressure in a 
baking oven at a temp of about 50* for 4-5 hrs and then 
at about 150* for 5-6 hrs Cf C A 29. 2631' 

Bushings for use in steering columns, etc. Newton 
SkiUman (to O & S Bearing Co ) US 2,027,559, 
Jan 14 An inner liner of lubncantMmpregnaled fibred* 
material is backed and held in place by a hardened a*- 


cellidose acetate, rubber latex, a drying oil and Na sahcyl- 6 phaliK material of such consistency as readily to she*r 

when forced into an undersue hounng u 


Compositions for coating metal, atone, wood, paper, 
textile materials, etc Paul Friedrich (to Trustkantoor 
ArasteUand N.-V ) U S 2,027,686, Jan 14 Bitumi- 
nous hycfnxarbon materials such as tar, pitch and asphalt 
are mixed with smaller amts, of aliphatic chlorohydro- 
carbons such es CiHCli and fluid homologs and dertvs of 
benzene and the mist, is heated to above 130* under 
superatm. pressure with rapid stirring 
product . 

Gum-lac coatmgs Rheinische Scbellackbleicbe Ernst 
Kalkhot A -G. Fr. 788,703, Oct 15, 1935 A coating 
which hardens without heating comprises a soln of gum-lac 
of known type to which AlCh or urea is added as hardenmx 
agent Resins, cellulose derivs , fillers and dyes may also 
be added. 

Modified castor oil, coating composition Harold J 
Barrett (to Canadun Industries Ltd). Can 354,089, 
Nov. 12, 1935 This relates to improved softening agents 
and more particularly to mcrocelluZosc compns contg. 
these agents. E. g , a mist, of 81 3% of castor oil and 
18 7% of phthahe anhydnde is heated without stining 
with COj at 220“ for about 12 hrs. until the acid no of 
the miit reaches approx 15 The product obtained is a 
light-brown oil of a viscosity of 471 poises 

Tar varnish - • • - 


Material for seals such as pump packings resistant to 
chemicals. Wilbur A Lazier (to E I du Pont de N*- 
mours & Co ) U. S 2,027,389, Jan 14 A pacLiiig 
for seals such as those of pumps for acids comprises a 
fibrous base such as asbestos impregnated with a mist 
cotnpnsmg a hydrogenated castor oil (hydrogenated to 

--- ... produce a waxy material m 70* or higher) and a solid 

form a reaction ' lubricant such as graphite. 

Paste of comimnuted metal Henry H. Mandle Can 
354,050, Nov 12, 1935. Metal, e g , Al, in flake form is 
mixed with a purified hydrocarbon of suitable volatility 
and boding range Dissolved la the mixt m a quantity 
less than 5% of the Al present is an alkali metal salt of a 
volatile aliphatic acid and an Al salt of a nonvolatile ali- 
phatic acid The latter is present in greater amt than the 
former 

Stnp for sealing cartons Old Colony Trust O 
{executor of the estate of itham W’. McLaunn) Can 
351,144, Nov 12,1935 A stnp is coaled on one side with 
a water-resistant adhesive, such as asphalt Over this 
coating is placed a coating of water-sol adhesive, such as 
fresh glue The intermediate coating prevents the strip 
from loosemng in warm climates 

_ , - ■ Casting transparent films Edouard M Kratz (to 

.no- . Ff- ‘88,249, Oct. 9 Marbo Products Corp ) U. S 2,027,829. Jan. 14 fn 

lyjo A. tar CMl-tar pitch, crude the casting of films such 


phenol and benzene, to which a pigment or invutatinz 
filler u adiled 

Removmg halogens from fluids Kodak Ltd Bnt. 
435, (3S, Sept 26, 1935. Halogens, except F, are removed 
(rom fluids by contact vnth polyvinyl ale -aldehyde con- 
densation products, which may be used in any suitable 
phys. form, e. g , powder, grams, porous masses, fibers. 


casein or gdatm 
the surface of a earner web u'ed is protected by a coating 
of petroleum jelly deposited from a soln in a volatile 
solvent. 

Xagmn denvabve. Guy C. Howard. Can 353,886, 
Nov 5, 1935. Lignm substance is sepd from assoed 
nonligneous mg matter to obtain an aq dispersion of 
free ligmnsulfonic acid contg. some organically com- 
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bincd base in the fortnof tt 'alt of lisninsiilfonic acid This ^ Printer’s blanket. Harold D. IHee (to U. S Rubber 


s heated and evapd under conditions of sufReieitlly 
partial pressure of SOi m the fas phase to induce the escape 
of nearly all the S0| fas The evapd product is dild with 
HjO to produce a lignin dcriv. in gel form, which is then 
sepd from the mother liquor. It is useful as a bonding 
agent 

Apparatus for use in making ayotbetle carbonado 
diamonds Jean H L DeBats U S 2,027,063, Jan 14 
Various structural, mech and operative details 

Rock wool John Buss Drit 435,064. Sept. 13, 1035. 
The wool IS made from siliceous material, e g , rock, 
metal or ore slag, by pouring the molten matenal m a thin 
stream onto the marginsl surface of a thin metal disk 
rotating at high speed and utilinng the rotation of the 
disk to discharge air or other fluid, e g , paraflin oil, 
from beneath the disk onto the mineral fibers. App it 
described 

Magnetic powders Heracus-Vacuumschmelze A *0 
andUilhelmRohn Ger 619,749, Oct 5. 1935 (Cl 2lf 
31 03) hfetal powders with predetermined magnetic 
properties are obtained by reduction of crystals of mned 
salts formed to give the desired end*product mixt Mixed 
salts of Fe or Ni with Co, Cr, Mo, Cu, Mn, Si or Ag are 
used The products are used for making magnetic cores. 


Proofing agents Wngfoot Corp Fr 78ft.057, Oct 3, 

1035 A waterproofing compn. for paper, etc , comprises 
a mixt of a waxy substance and a condensation deriv of 
rubber The latter may be made by boiling a »oln of 
rubber in CtH, for 1 or 2 hrs , adding 10% of a trans' 
formation reagent such as SnCU and continuing tbe heating 
for several hrs 

Containers of treated psper or the Lke suitable for 

holding lubneauag oils, cte Wilbur A. Laxier and James « noise are thus produced 
H Wernt* (to E I du Font de Nemours & Co ). U S ei.w—u- *.v~. 
2,027,300, Jan 14 Material for containers such as paper 
bottles » coated with a compn comprising a substantially 
H-satd ester of a fatty acid having am p of 60*ofhigher 
such as substantisUy If'satd castor oil, hydrogenated 
blown drying oils or waxy esters of hydroxy stearic acids 
with high-mol ^t ales 

Panels of wood veneer with a core such as wood 
Charles B Noms (to Ilaskeliie Mfg Corp ). U. S 


Co ) US 2,027,322, jan 7. A base such as a sheet of 
felt carries a coating of the solids deposit of an aq du- 
persuM of rubber vulcanized to the base 
Attaching linings to furs Josephus A KIcine Bnt 
433,^, Aug 10, 1035 Reinforcing linings are atUched 
by adhesive rubber dispersions sprayed on as jmall drop- 
IMS 

» CaUlytiematenalsuitsbleforlgttiUngagarets Richard 
* r. Berthold (to Cardinal Products, Inc ). U S 2,021,- 
475, Nov. 19 A calcined residue of cotton ts satd with 
a soln of Th nitrate, Zr nitrate, Al nitrate, Pt chloride and 
Ba Pt cyanide, with the tntal amounts of nitrates, chlo- 
ride and cyanide in the ratio of about 14 2 1, and the 
satd calcined material is formed into igniting pellets which 
may be used as described in U S 1,899,003 
Floor eoveflng Milton O Schur and W’altcr L Hearn 
j (to Brown Co ) Can. 353,550, Oct. 15 A felt base is 
composed of compacted, waterlaid, substantially un- 
hydrated but refined wood pulp and up to about 25% by 
wi, of added cementitious matenal such as well-hydrated 
cellulose and starch suhsiantially uniformly distributed 
therethrough The felt is sufiicieotly absorbent to be 
readily penetrable by molten bitumen 
Laminated phonograph records Richard F Warren 
(lo Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp ). U. S 2,028,- 
120, Jan 14 A core of fibrous material such as paper is 
used, at least the surface of which is impregnated with a 
hardened ariificial resin to render the core moisture- 
resistant. a playing groove receiving surface being provided 
contg as tbe sole resinous constituent a polymcnzation 
product from a vinyl lower ahphatic acid ester such as 
vinyl acetate, a vinyl halide or styrene or mixts of wh 
producta. Durable records with a "mmifflum" el surface 


8 076, Jan 14 Various mfg details are described 

BuSang wheels El.sha W. Hall U S 2,027,425, 
Jan 14 Layers of fibrous bufiimg matenal such as cloth 
are united at spaced intervals by a tenacious adhesive such 
as a latex compn 

PUymg-courts, etc Caleb Aihdxe Bnt 435,324. 
Sept. 10, 1935 A tcnnis<ourt, path, etc , are provided 
with a layer comprising an aggregate of ground wood, 
ground cork, ground rubber and sand, held together by a 
binder of oil, eg, liaseed, with either resin or a leswous 
substance The ground wood may be pretreated snih 
Imsccd oil 

Dry preparations dispersible in water Soc pour 
Find chim A Bile Brit 435.412, Scut 20. 1935 Sec 
Fr. 709,956 (C A. 29, 630»). 

^ Imitation straw hats Caradme Hat Co Bnt. 435,- 


Stiffening fabric suitable for use in shoe manufactwe 
Joseph Paus'c (to Celaslic Corp ) U S 2,027,^, 
jan 14 A fabric has a cellulose denv. such as cellulose 
nitrate or acetate or ethyl cellulose pptd. in the interstices 
on one side, with the cellulose denv in a colloidcd solvent 
resistant form on the other side, and is adapted tor use 
by treating with a solvent followed by shaping and drying 
in (he desired final form 

Stiffening febne suitable for use in shoe "tsnufsetwe 


Russell Hamilton (to Celastic Corp ). U. S 2,027, 9p. 
Jan 14 A fabric is impregnated throughout with a cellu- 

lose-deriv soln suchasoneofcelluloscnitratcoracetateor 

ethyl cellulose and without drying is passed into a pptg 
bath, (he solvent-liquid content of the soln and pptg. 
bath bring at least "partially immiscible" and tbe fabrtt 
being subjected to the pptg bath for a time only suf- 
ficient to ppt partoftheecllulosedenv.; the impregnated 
fabric IS dried, trealrt with a ccllulose-deriv solvent to 
soften it, shaped and dried hi the final desired form 
Impregnated fabric suitable for ftiilening shoe materius 
Earle H. Cameron (to Cclastie Corp ) U. S 2,027,957, 
Jan. 14 A matenal adapted to be softened by treatment 
with a solvent comprises a fabric carrying a PPtd cellulose 
denv. such at cellulose acetate or ethyl cellulose m its 
interstices and also carrying, distributed throughout tbe 


1S35 An imitation straw hat is made from ^ pptd cellulose denv , a cellulose denv. in a relatively 


fabricated or woven paper by applying a waterproof slif- 
leniDg of transparent cellulose gum lacquer, consisting 
preferably of pyroxylin (I), dammar (II) and AcOEt 
(III), to the partly shaped bat body and, after giving the 
body Its final shape, coating the surface with an opaque 
cellulose gum lacquer cofl'islmg of 1, 11 and HI, (o which 
a filler compnimg TiOj, 7nO and lithopone together with 


harder, firmer, colloidcd and more solvent-resistant form. 

FooiJgaboa such as that with moist air in contact with 
ctlduai cyanide. Wm W. Hinds (to Calcyanide Prod- 
ucts Corp). U S 2,027,612, Jan. 7. App and vanous 
operative details are desenbM 
Repellent or fumigant Evan Clifford Williams (to 
Shell Development Co ). Can 35.3,930, Nov 5, 1035 


stabilizing agent, e g , picric acid As n fly ret^llcni a compn contains an unsaid org 

^hoe polish _^Iugh l» Gnffin and Robert P Richaid- 9 sulfide or polysulfide 

Tire extinguishers Pierre J Marchaiif Bnt 435,- 


*on U.S 2,02S,324, Jan 21 A dry compn lor white 
shoe polish contains lithopone, BaSO, or ZnS in mixt with 
laic and Na,PO«. 

Softening bleached and dyed niseus John M Dux 
U S 2,026,873, Jan 7. The inattrial is submerged m 
an emulsified soln of a water-sol sulfonated vegetable 
ml, glycerol and a vegetable gum, and Na benzoate oIm 
may be added, as may also MgSOt 


757, Sept. 23, 1035 
Fire extinguishers Soc. pour I'achat, la venie et 
I'exploitation de brevets, S A V. E B , S A. Fr 788,- 
401, Oct 10, 1935 An alV soln , an acid soln and a 
stabilizer are usM, the stabilizer being incorporated in the 
atid soln and being stable in acid Thus, a sotn of 
NaMCOi and a soln. of AliCSOOi, with or without acids, 
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coots. Na laurolsulfonate or “Igej 
layer of oil may be poured on to each of the solos 

Eihnguishing fires Otto Wille. Ger. G22,210, Nov 


used. A thin 1 22, 1935 (Cl 616 2). For extingmshms fire from incendt- 
ary bombs hasing a thermite charge, use is made of muts. 
of dry -t-intt with anhyd. KlfSOt. 


i4_^vater. sewage and sanitation 


EDWAKD SASTOW 

Industrial utility of public water supphes in the Umted * ordinary elcc washing machine The water is chlorinated 
States. 1932. W D Collins. W * ’ ■ - ^ ® 


xantagcs of ground o 


. _ Lamar and E W 

Lohr. U. S. Geol Surxey, ll'afer Supply Paper No 
658, 140 pp (1934) , V S Pub Health Enn Absiratls iS, 

W, J01(Oct 5. 1935), cf C A 27, 791 —Brief de- 
scriptions and ^cm anal>'«es are gixen of public water 
supphes of 670 ones of the U S Treatment of different 
waters for boiler-feed purposes is also considered for dif- 
ferent classes of waters C R Fellers 

Water works of Madisoanlle, Ky , celebrates its 21st 
birthday Hall Arnold Water 11 off’s Eng 83, 14SO-1 
(1935), cf C A 30, 650* W A Moore 

Lewiston's water system W P Hughes. J Am 
Water Works Assoe 27. 1708-11(1935) —The supply is 
Clear Water River Ca(OH)i and AIi(S04)i are used, 
followed by sedirncntaiion and rapid sand filtration 
After filtration and before the water goes to the reservoir 
2 lb Cl per million gal is added D. K French 

Water supply m England A E L Chorlton ilunu 
Eng. Sanit Record 94, 634 ( 1934 ), V S Pub Health 
Eng Abstracts IS. W, 123(Nov 9, 1935 ) C R F 
London’s water Sir Wm Prescott J Ray Sami 
7W1. 55, 643-58(1935), U.S.Pub Health Eng AbsIracU 
15, IV, U3(Nov 2, 1935) —An area of 573 sq miles is 
furnished 300,000,000 gal ofwateraj’ear Great economy 
m operation is being eficcted through the adoption of a , wvihik ■„ mic 
system of double filtration and the installation of Diesel ^ about 70 and 140 
engmes There are 139 acres of slow sand filters and •/» 
acre of rapid sand filters C. R Fellers 

The Swinford waterworks of the Oxford corporahon 
H H. Crawley. Water and Water Eng 37, 651-S 
(1935) — Structural and operatuig features are given 

W A Moore 

The municipal water supply of Paris. John D Hawley 


before delivery to the pressure filters. C R. Fellers 
lingation and water supply m Victoria, Austria. L 
R East J Inst Engrs A«rlraf«<J 6, 389(1934), U. S 
Pub Hea’tkEng Atr/mr/r IS. W, 15S(Dec 28, 193o).— 
Descriptive C R Fellers 

Water supphes from tmdergrot“ifi sources J p 
Resiler Surveyor 87. 283(1935); U S Pub Health 
3 Eng Abslracis 15, W, 147(Dec 14, 1935) —The ad 


surface sources are stressed 

C R Fellers 

Presence of hthium m several waters in the Tunn 
HiUs Mareella Jarach Ann chim apphcala 25. 
385-8(1935) —Amts of Li-0 up to 0 01 g /I have been 
found in waters from the Turin Hills This is probably 
derived bj scepageof water through the granite formations, 
which often contain large amts of alkalies A T\ C 
The sparkling spnng of Oberschutien in the Burgen- 
land E Duller and R Dworzak Chem Erde 9, 
2u9-85( 1935) —The mineral spnng at Oberschutzen 
near Tatzman<dorf (1*0 m S of Vienna) is marked by us 
large content of Na* (0S7S9). Mg** (0 2312), SOi" 
(0S4C5)nndHDO,(0 OOCOSg /I ) Total solids are 5 3717, 
with 2 051 g /I COi The Mg is probably derived from 
an underground extension of serpentine from the N E 
A bonne in the neighborhood shows streaks of coal at 
“ 'HOm C A Silbcrrad 

A selenium spnng John T Miller aud Horace O 
Bjers Ind Eng Chem , A'rtrr Ed 13, 450(1035).— 
Samples of water from, and soil and vegetation in the 
neighborhood of, a "poison sptmg" m Custer Co , S 
Dak were aaa1>ied for Se and As The vrater was found 
toeontainonly 0 4 p. p m SeandOSp.p m As, quanti- 
ties insuflicient to account for the death of cattle Soil 


7. Am. Water W’arks Assoc. 27, 1099-1703(1935). — 6 contained 1 5-t 0 p p ni Se.whilethevegetatiottcon- 

Most spring waters from which uie Pans supply IS taken ~ ““ 

are <oft, agreeable to the taste, and nearly sterile as to 
pathogenic bacteria Two slow sand filtration plants 
existed which hav e been improved, and chlorination app 
is part of the plant equipment. There is also a non- 
potable supply earned through sep pipe lines for other 
u'es D. K French 

Hew water supply of Athens, Piraeus and district 
r.A Liefnnck » afer 18, 21(1954) , U S Pub Health^ 


tamed as high as IGOO p p m & This latter is sol and 
was regarded as the priniarj’ cause of death of cattle. 

M O. Moore 

Wafer Charles R Hazen Can Engr 67, No 11, 
14-17(1934). U. S. Pub Health Eng Abstracts IS, W, 
20(Mar 23, 1935) — Tlie properties and unpunties of 
water in its many ind applications are discussed 

C. R Fellers 

New methods for the examination of ground-water 
regions L Mmder. Verh intern fAccref ergew. Limnof 
6.258(1934). U S Pub HeoltkEng AArirartslS.W, 116 
(Nov. 2, 1935) —Carbonate hardness differs widely in 
different types of water, and is comparatively const for 
each source of water This characteristic was used la 
prepg o carbonate-hardness chart for a large ground-water 
region, in which points of equal carbonate hardness were 
joined by lines From the lines of hardness can be detd 
the direction and comparative amt of nver-vrater in- 
filtration and the direction of ground-water flow. The 


Eng. Abslracis 15, W, 14C(Dcc. 14, 1935) — The supply 
comes from an irapoiiading reservoir near Marathon and 
is brought to Athens and Piraeus 25 kra bv a pipe line 
Until 1920, the Aqueduct of Hadrian, dating from the 
2nd century, formed the only supply of water for the cities 
Sea water is used for street cleaning. C R Fellers 
The nature of the waters at Oulmes, Morocco R 
Frey. Aupc. /rang Amnc. Set , Congris de Rabal 1934, 

Rcr Ceol. 15, 245 — TVo warm springs at Afn 

Karouba and Lala ,\la show, resp , 2 9 and 32 1 g per u>.\> »«,e u.icvuuu K,uuuu-Mam uu,.. 

I chlondes, 4 I and 1 4 alkali sulfates, 0 1 and method should prov evaluable in preliminary investigations 

14 oalkalicafbonatesandSi and52alk earth carbonates of ground-water utilization and for hjdrological ealens. 

. ... . . J P Schairer and investigations C. R. Fellers 

J R.™tJ oIlMduid topper from JmJdnEw.ttr K. 

, I’t o. ^ H-" J"* Hi: BoH 113. 2£«.S(H(l<f35); U S. 

Heallh Eri dtrlrord IS, 3V, os(Cct 5.1935) — 
n^TTi rrmctft nf n « ri I '^ken from Melfoit 9 Filtrationof water through cotton wool may be efficacious, 

th* adsorbent action of the cotton is inadequate fo^ 
waters contg more than 1 mg per 1 of Pb If present 
in smaller amts , a cotton wad about the size of a man’s 
fist will remove Pb almost completely from 10-15 I of 
water Filter paper shreds when made into a suitable 
filter bed on a funnel will remov e Pb up to a conen of 2 5 
mg perl. Activated C gives best res’^ts in Pb removal 
Small^cale expts. showed that the addn. of 10 g. of the 


filtration. Odor and taste troubles, especially' Venws 
after freezing, were controlled by aeration, sedimentation 
and treatment with activated C at the rate of 2 5 oz per 
Go, COO gal. The alum and activated C are fed into the 
supply main leadmg to the aeration basin. Tiorou-h 
mm^ occurs in passage through the nozzles Tlie acti- 
vated C IS suspended in the feed water with the aid of an 
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C to 5 1 of water, followed by filtration through fitter 
paper contg another 5-g layer of C, removed completely 
the Pb in water contg 8 mg per 1 rUiration through 
a Berkefeld candle filter will also remo% e Pb up to a conen 
of 2 5 mg per 1 from many waters, but the presence of 
chlorides lessens the efficiency of removal Filtration of 
water through a bed consisting of MgO in granular form 
will also remove both Pb and Cu from water The ad- 


I 1935), cf. C A 27, 2508; 29, 5554* —The water from 
Lake Ontario is filtered by 12 filters of a capacity of 
million gal daily. The filter underdrainage system which 
IS of the perforated-pipe type, is covered snth 20 in of 
graded gravel with an effective size of 0 5 mm and uni- 
fonnity coeff. of 60%. Filter runs are Lmited to 48 hrs 
or a loss of head of 8 ft During the summer the runs 
may be reduced to 20-30 hrs by microfirg^sms 


sorbent materials must be changed regularly for best „ coagulationbasinsprovideShrs.' detention Pretreatment 
—cite r p * 1^ NHj and Cl IS used and alum is applied only intermit- 

tently for turbidity removal Residual Cl is maintained 
throughout the plant and post<hlonnation is not required 
The cost of the plant was $1,220,000 C R F 

Problems in water filtration plant operation Brantford, 
Ont r P Adams J. Am Water Works Assoc 27, 
mv-TdOIS) Hamilton, Ont. D II. Matheson Ibid 
„ 1727-8 Peterborough. Ont W. G Hunt Ibid 

Artenlina23 f>3-f.(1935) , ef Sanchis, C A 28. 3 1728-31 —The various eiperiences involve largely taste, 


results C R Fellers 

Iron and hard water problems solved at Wtupun, WIs 
H T Rudgal Water \\ arks Enz 88, 1404-7(1935) — 
The lime treatment followed by recarbonation to reduce 
the alky is used The Pe is deposited in the clanficr 
basin W A Moore 

A modification of the Sanchis method for detennmaiion 
of fluonne in water C Herrero Ducloux An^ts asoe 


2S13‘ — I’reo a 0 17% soln of Na altzarinsuKonale (ij 
and an 0 87% soln of Zr(NOi)i (11) , to 10 cc of 11 add 
10 cc of I, let stand several hrs , shake, dll withSOce of 
distd HjO. protecting from the light, this forms the indt 
cator soln (III) Prep a soln 1 5 ^ as to HCl and I 5 
A’ as to HjSOt (IV) and a 0 1105% NaF soln , from which 
lake 5 CC and dil to 250 cc , so that 1 cc = 0 01 mg F 
(V) Instead of using 100 cc , and heating in flasks, use 
50 cc in test tubes From a buret, drop into 8 test tubes 
1,2, See of V, make up to 50 cc with distd IltO, 
add 2 cc of IV, then 1 ce of III, shake, place the tubes lo 
a support in a KaCl brine heating bath and heat 3 min , 
withdraw the tubes, let stand 5 hrs or until the next 
day. and compare colors with tubes in which the sample 
to be analyzed has been treated similarly E M S 


odor or color m the water. Novel methods of filtration 
and application of chemicals were of great assistance 
D K French 

Effect of filtration through rapid filters on the operahoa 
of slow filters accordmg to observations at the filtration 
plant of Warsaw I Piotrovski Gas s Woda 14, 183 
(1934); [f S Pub I/eellh Eng Abstracts 15, W, H8 
(Dec 14, 1935) — Rapid sand filtration without coagula- 
tion prior 10 slow sand filtration at Warsaw removes 
suspend^ matter and 90^5% of the microergamsms 
This increases the operation period and efficiency of the 
slow sand filters and renders filtration more regular 

C, R. Fellers 

Controlled coagnlabon maintains filters m good eondi- 
bon Frank W.Bouson / Penns Water Works Operaiors 


Alterations m a lime soda water Vreatment plant Assoc d. 15-10(1934) ! U S Pub Health Eng Ab- 
F L liana IVar«e57. 105-7(1934). V S Pub fleaUh 5 slracls !5. W, 10(Feb 10. 1935) —A gummy mat on the 


Eng Abstracts 15. W, 150(Dec 28. 1933) —After 10 
yrs ' operation of a lime soda treatment plant, the ap- 
pearance of turbidity in the raw water caused difficulties 
These were removed by altering the method of adding 
reagents and the insertion of perforated bottom plates in 
the reaction tanks, and colloidal turbidity was removed 
by tho addn of ISO g of solid Ali(SOt)i per hr at a flow 
of 20 cu m an hr After the alterations the filter runs 
were 3 times as long as previously C R Pellets 
Use of powdered activated carbon m Ftonda F E 
Stuart Proe 9lh Ann Meeting, FIs See Am Water 
Works Assoc 60-2, U S Pub IlesUh Eng Abslraels 
IS, W, 46(Apr 20. 1935), cf C A 28, 1797», 29, 
5654' — For elimination of taste and odor the filters should 
be first seeded with 2 lb of C per million gal of filter 
capacity The sludge should be blanketed with 25 lb 
of C per million gals of water treated per day TTiis step 


rapid sand filters of the S Pittsburgh Water Co caused 
much trouble but was finally corrected by lowering the 
pH of the coagulated water to 6 9. thereby bnnging down 
the excess Al and Te from the acid raw water. 

C. R Fellers 

Emergency work durmg the New York Stale flood 
Ansebno P Dappert J Am Water Works Assoc 27, 
1547-69(1935).— As a result of the flood many filttf 
i pbnts and an enormous no of private wells were seriously 
damaged Portable emergency chlonnators and emergency 
bypochlonte treatment planu were msulled in 16 com- 
munities, most of them by department engmeers In 
addn the general emergency work covered nearly a score 
of individual related matters. Also in J.Nev Engl Water 
IVorij 49. 376-94(1935) D K. trench 

AeratloD of water by air diffusion Frank C Roe J 
‘ " ■ Works Assoc 27, 897-904(1935) —In the 


followed by adding 8 lb of Calong with thealum Alter ^ abstr. in C A. 29, eSSS*, the expression •'perforated pu^ 
lese initial steps the dosage tnav be varied acrnrdinv lo or plates’" should read "porous diffuser plates and tub« " 

D K French 


these initial steps the dosage may be vari^ according to 
needs C R FeUers 

Apparatus with a metal casmg for sampling deep water 
and deter minin g the conespoadutg water letnpetatuse 
L Schioppa Zentr Bakl Parasilenk , AbS I 130. 
301(193.3), U S.Pub Health En. Abstracts IS, W. 24 
(Mar_ 2.3, 1935) — Three 1 samples can be readily ob- 


tained at ileplhs of 

are suitable for bacteriol examn C R Fellers 

A filtiabon plant m southern Michigan D E BickneU 
Am CfJy 49, 67-8(1934), U 5 Pub Health Eng Ab- 
stracts 15, W, 54{May 11, 1935) —The supply of St 
Joseph IS from Lake Michigan The completely electrified 
plant has a capacity of 6 million gal per ^y TTie 2 
mixing tanks and coagulation basins are so arranged that 
they can be operated in series or parallel rilicrs can be 


ashed by stp pui 
vl IS added to raw w 
andpowd actnatedC^ . . 
tank The final do'c of Cl 
flume ahead of the clear 


The municipal water-softenmg plant at Glendive, Moot 
C W Eyer J. Am. Woter Works Assoc 27, l7(M-7 
(1935) — The Iime-soda process is used, but for the soda- 
ash sun>ty water is available from a deep well carrying 
7.2 grains free NaiCOi per gal and 35 2 grams NallCOi. 

The samples 0 Ca(01I)tandNaa1uminatearefirstadded and then enough 

T> xr-ii— ^ler. A baffle mixing chamber and flocculator 

brings about quick settling in the clarifier A portion of 
the sludge is recirculated, this saves an estd 10 lb lime 
per hr. D. K. French 

Future problems of water works operators snffi regard 
to taste, odor and palatabihty Lewis O Bembagen 
Proe I7lh Texas Mater M'orks Short School 1935, 135-7, 
V S Pub Health Eng Abstracts IS, W, lllfOct. 26, 


from high service discharge 9 1935) —General methods of preventing offensive tastes 
at..— /Mir.i.cf* odors are detailed Microscopic examns made at 

frequent intervals will serve to detect undesirable algae 
C R. Fellers 

Possible value of hydrogen ion In the forecasting of 
taste and odor periods by algae and decomposition of 
organic matter. Wm Yegan N Dak M’oter and Seimge 
Horfa Conference t. No 0, 3-4(JuDe, 1935) . U. S. Pub 
Health Eng Abslraels IS, W, 110(Oct 26, 1935) —Since 


suction Alum. (NHi)]^,, 
added at the inlet to the mixing 
added 10 {be filter effluent 
C R rellrrs 


Design, construction and operation of 40,000,000 
gallon filtration plant for the city of Hamilton, Ontario 
w Can Engr 68, No J4, 62-5(1935), 

£/ 5. Pub Health Eng Abstracts 15, \\, I51(Dcc 21, 
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algae consume the free and 

Taasing the Pb of the water, and since bacterial action 
org. matter refeases COi, lowermg the Pb> tt ts suggested 
that changes in the may forecast taste from cither of 
the 2 causes C R Tdiets 

Interference of algae with tests for residual ehlonne 
E. W. Johnston and W. R Edmonds J Am Holer 
Jl'orls Assoc 27, 1717-24(1935) —See C A 29, 5950* 

D. K French 


halt -bound CO,, thtaeby 1 of Leipiig water increases, while the hardness decrease* at 
first, then remains coast A protective coating of Ca'-^ 
forms on the pipe but this is sometimes destroyed by fiesh 
aggressise water Very aggressive water may cause as- 
bestos fibers to become detached from the pipe 
changes are greater in the new pipe Ca(OII}i is washed 
out from the cement m the Etemit and reacts with, and 
remoses, any free CO, present in the water There is no 
objection from a chem. viewpoint to the di^nmiMte n 


Ammonia-chlonne in the tropics J S Boissier tVaUr * of Etemtt pipes for water 


and U’aier £«g 38. 24 5(1930) W A Momc 

Maintenance of ehlonne equipment Raymond J 
Faust Mich Eng Expt SUt Bull No 64 , 27 3(1 
(1935) — Phjs charactenstics of Cl, types of chlorinators. 
common troubles with chlorinators, need for maintaimng 
chlormator, Imes and tanLs at uniform temp , and solns 
for cleaning chlonnalor parts are discussed G H Y 
Bacteriological eiammation of water supphes Com- j 
mittee Rept Mmisiry of Health (Engl ), BeN en Puh 
lleallk and Med Subjects No 71, 3S pp (1934), U S 
Pub Health Eng Abstracts IS, W, 16(Mar 9» 1935) — 
The plate count on agar incubated 3 da>s at 20-2* and 
2 days at 37* is recommended Results are interpreted 
as most probable nos of cohform bacteria per 1()0 ml 
This is detd by a series of diln tubes m MacConLey's 
liquid bile salt-lactose-neutral red medium incubated 
at 37* for 2 dajs Differentiation into Es ceh, inter * 
mediates and Aerobaeter aerogenei is recommended if 
the water contains 2-10 bacteria per 100 ml The Coro- 
mitlee regards the presence of Atrobacler aerogenes with 
far greater suspicion than is done in the U S 

C R Fellefs 

Comparatre studies of media for the detenninaboa of 
the coli-aerogenes group La water analysis C C Ruch- 


C R. Fellers 


Chemis^’^of corrosion lin water pipes) George M 
CrooL. Proc 17th Texas Water Ilorii School 1935, 
44-«, U S Pub Health Eng Abstracts IS, W, 123 
(Nov 9, 1935) — A review C R. Fellers 

The use of bitumen in the constnicbon of water and 
sewagemains, plants, etc Fr Joedicke Tech Cemeinde- 
WjH 38. 269-72(1035) M G Moote 

Recent tendencies m the field of sewage disposal 
H Bach Chem -Zig 59,861-3(1035) E If 

Sewage treatment at Muskegon Heights (Mich.) 
R A Anderson Mteh Eng E^pi Sta Bull No 64, 
34-13(1935) — Suggestions for design changes are based 
on operating experience with the new plant Operating 
and cost data are tabulated for read> comparison 

G H Young 

Pretoria sewage-disposal works extensions G F 
Newby Sufvejor 86, 251(1934), U S Pub Health 
Eng Abstracts 15, S, 7l>-l(Aug 31, 1935). — The rfry- 
wraiher flow of sewage IS 330,001) gal per day The works 
compnse a screenmg chamber and 4 units, each consisting 
of a gnt channel, settling tank, 4 tncUing filters and 2 
sludge-digcstion tanks The new settling tanks ha\e 
hopper bottoms and provide 2 hrs retention with an up- 
ward velocity of 4.73-7 C ft per hr The new digestion 


hoft J Aw IVoter fl'orfcr Assoc 27, 1732-45(1935), . tanks will provide a capacity of 0 78 cu. ft per head 

ft r J xn 1*101 T,. ft f,ffA„f„.At^ thf fAllAtrtnf ' fAr a fWMM.taliAn nt IIVI IW) Ilt.ItTatiAn Af cliiHoa ne for 


cf. C, A. 30, 130' — In order of productivity the following 
media are listed from highest to lowest buiTtfed lactose 
broth, fuehsin lactose broth, methylene blue-bromocresol 
purple broth, bnlliant green-bile broth, cr^’Stal nolet 
broth, and formate-ncinoleate broth For mhibitiveness 
(0 spore-beanng lactose fermenters, formate-ncuioleate 
broth was the best Addnl work is being done with this 
media as well as brilliant green-bile brotL, and Mac- 
Conkey’s broth m confirmation procedure, in compan- o 
son with standard procedure, on finished chlorrnated 
water where coli-aetogenes detn is difficult D K. F. 

Weed growths in reservoirs and open canals G 
E Arnold J Am Water II oris Assoc 27, 1684-^ 
(1935) — Weeds are defined as aquatic growths faaviag a 
root system whereby they are attached and not free float- 
ing. Weed growth increases with the temp , there being 
very little at_temp of 4(>-60*F Silty, loam sod or sand 


for a population of 100,000. Utdizatioo of sludge gas for 
heating is not economical m Pretoria because of the very 
low elec rates The final efDuent is discharged into the 
Aapics River. C. R. Fellef* 

Sewage disposal by subsoil imgabon E. Z. Weber. 
Cesundh. Tech. Sladtehyg. 25. 145(1933). U. S. Pui 
Health Eng. Abstracts 15, S, 4S(Aug 3, 1935).— Porous 
subsoil IS an excellent medium for the disposal of sewage 
m settlements not connected with a sewerage system. The 
<ewage should undergo treatment in a septic tank before 
irrigation m the subsoil. Russian regulations require 
that not more than l()-20 1 of sewage should be receive by 
I sq m of surface per day C. R. Feller* 

Sewerage and sewage disposal of Sittmgbounie and 
Milton G T Cotterell. J, Inst, Munie. Co, £ng. 

U. 5. Pub. Heohh Eng Abilrocls IS, S. 
(>S-9(Aog. 31, 1035) — This article describes m detail the 


preferable is consumed and O liberated by growing t 3 sewerage systems of the recently amalgamated districts 
— r- , - i._« •. Milton Regis, Sittingboumc and Murston. Sewage 

flows through an inlet c^tiael, screens, gnt channel and 
a bafBed aerated grease and oil interceptor to 3 two-story 
settling Uoks; sludge from the double hopper-bottoined 
lower stones of the settling tanks is discharged into 2 
digestion tasks which are equipped with heating coils 
and gas collectors The sludge gas has a calonfic value of 
700 B t u per cu ft. Supernatant liquor from the 
sludge-Aigestion tanks is returned to the raw sewage 
Digested sludge is dned on clmker drying beds without 
causing odor, fly trouble or ponding. Settling-tank 
effluent is treated in an activated-sludge plant whi^ com- 
prises a muing channel, 6 aeration and reacration chapels 
for diflused-air aeration, and G hopper-bottomed final 
seiiling taids. Excess activate sludge is returned to 
taw sewage. The final effluent is discharged into 


weeds. Covering a reservoir to eliminate direct light wiU 
prevent practically all weed growths CuSOi m various 
quantities is the best agent to prevvnt as well as to Wl 
weed growth Mature growing weeds are not always killed 
with CuSO,, and cutting and pulhng is probably the most 
effective means of growth control Cl and NHi and Cl are 
not successful karying the water level is frequently 
D K. French 

Dismfeetion of water mains W A Centner and M 
S Wellmgton J Hev England Water ll'cris Assoc 
1933, No 2, 165; V. S Pub Health Eng Abstracts 15, 
W, l3(Feb 23, 1935).— In Hartford, Conn , the practice 
of placing 225-g doses of solid NaOCl in the newly laid 
mams at 30-m. mtervals is fotlowwl The method »» 
mcxpensive and effecuve At New Haven, brushing out 
the pipes and washing them with strong NaOCI sola 
Mwe bjing did not give satisfactory bacteriol. results 
Sufficittt Cl to give 1 mg. per 1. of wrater m the pipe was 
allowed to remain m the pipe hne for 5 days. The re^ual 
Clconcn at that time was 0.3 mg. perl. The results were 
fuUv satisfactory. C. R. Fdleis 

Chemical behavior of Etemit pipes L. Kaatz and II. E. 
KichiCT. Cai- u. Wasserfack 77. 119(1934); U, S. 
^,^^^*^‘‘iP”t.Abslra<ts 15. W. H(Feb. 23, 1935). 
Cl. c. .4 28, 5l5o* — On contact with Etemit, the ^ 


9 Aliltoo Creek. 


C. R. FeUer* 


Operabos of the York Township sewage.dispOsal 
plant C Chamberlain. Cob Engr. 69, No 10, 25-7 
(1935) — Weekly operating records are given for the 2 5 
nuUion gal per day of sewage which is treated with FeCk 
and dewatered in vacuum filters Also in Eng Contr. 
/irwrd 49, 936(1935). Ann Nicholson Hird 

Opexahoa of the Byholmen sewage-disposal plant *t 
x> Granqvsst. Cesundh -Ing. 58, 683-8 


Helsingfors. 
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(1935), ci C A 30, 552* — DetaSs of constructJon and i H»S remora! it 
extensive taH ular operation data are given. The plant, aeration with 0 4 
built to serve a population of 20,000, is overloaded to 
serve55,000 Treatment is by simple settling (with partial 
sludge digestion at the bottom of these basins), activated- 
sludge treatment, subsequent settling and addnl sep 
sludge digestion “rte plant is so planned as to facilitate 
eiptl work, e g , there are 4 sep activated-sludge 
units, each built oa distinctly different plan M.G M 
Operating experiences with sewage-treatment plants 
and the design and construction of new plants Z. Wed- 
hcb Cesundhetlsteck 26, 1&5(1934): U. S, Pub. Heatik 
Eng d^jlroctr IS, S, 71(Aug. 31, 1935). — Sep ratberthao 
combined sewerage systems are recommended for towiu 
whose sewage undergoes treatment. Flow in sand irapt 
should be at the rate of 0.3-0 5 m per sec For vanable 
sewage flows, a double channel is recommended Sep 
sludge igestion is preferable to treatment in 2-story 3 


fants Hopper bottoms should be at least 6 in deep and 
not more than 1 2 m m diam Digestion tanks should 
be heated m winter for best results Fishponds or deep 
final settling taolu are most smtable for secoodary treat- 
meat C Jt FtSSers 

Sewerage works at Tunbndge Wells H. P Bishop. 

/ liut ilunu Co Eng 61, 169(1934); V. S. Pub. 
HeeUh Eng Xirtroctr IS, S, C9(Aug 31,1^5)' — TTieav. 
compn of the sewage m parts per 100,000 is; free NH, 

Z 4, 0» absorption in 4 hrs at 26 7*, S 2, nitnce and 
nitrate N, 0 0, CI 10.3; dissolved solids 53, suspended 
solids 30, and dissolved Oi absorbed m 5 days, 41 4 

C R. Fellers 

A biozeohtie theory of sewage punflcahon Emery J 
Thenault Ind Eng Chtm 28,83-6(1938); cf C A. 
29, 5560‘ —Previous studies aud theories of Uie action of 
activated sludge are entieally reviewM The new theory . 
offered holds that clanScation by activated sludge (which ’ 
IS complete w 80 mm ) » due to a base-escluDge process 
with the aluminosUicate complex or sludge zeolite wlucb 
surrounds the bacteria Omdauon is explamed partly 
as the result of primary decompn. by bacteru and partly 
by enzymic or Purely chest action Appli^tions to sewage 
CreatmenC and comparison with corresponding methods of 
water treatment are considered M C Moore 

Adsorption by aetivated slndge Emery J Theruult 6 
and Paul D hfcXamee. Ini Eng Ckom 28, 79-82 
(1936) — Addnl evidence U offered in support of the 
biozeoliuc theory of Sewage puntotion (cf preening 
abstract) Measurements on the adsorption and desorp- 
tion (washmg out) of vanous cations from their salt sobis 
by both ordinary activated sludge and t^t which lu,t 
been prev-ously dned at 100* (to destroy humus and 
ehmtnate any effect d_ue to Us presence) yielded data 


sewage was obtained in 15 nun 
ft. of air per gal C R. Fellers 
Susceptibility of certain sewage bacteria to the action of 
bactenophages Olof Sievers. Z Hyg Infeklionskrankli 
116, 15(1934), U S. Pub. Health Eng Abstracts 15, 
S, 72-3(Aug 31, 1935). — Filtrates from untreated water 
h»A a bactericidal action on 82 out of 150 strams of typhoid- 
colra bactem from sewage while the filtrate of treated 
water aBeeted only 47 strains That is, treatment reduced 
the lytic action of the water. Bacteriophages play an 
important part in sewage treatment Treated water con- 
tains more lysia resistant bacteria than untreated water 
The no of lysin-sensitive bacteria! strains is reduced dur- 
ing sewage treatment though they do not entirely dis- 
appear; reduction is behaved to be due to bacterio- 
phages, especially in the activated -sludge treatment 

C. R Fellers 

Disinfeebos of sewage with TnlnimuTn amounts of chlo- 


W.L.Mallmann and W.F. Shephard. Iftch Eng 
Expt. Sla. BuU No 64, 21-6(1935) —Results are given 
of a plant -scale check on the work of Rudolfs and Ziembs 
(cf C. A 28, 5561') Samples were collected m thw- 
sulfate-Created bottles, chlonnated samples were collected 
after exposure for 7, 14 and 21 mm ; control sampl-s 
were collected at a pomt just before the effluent entered 
. the chlonnatiOQ tank. Cl demand and residual tests 
^ were made each time samples were collected. Av bacterial 

count on the inffuent was 1,000,000 bacteru per ml , 
Cl demand on the influent averaged 5 p p m Tentative 
conclusions drawn are (1) an excess of Cl, all ex 
posed bactena are killed and the excess Cl oxidizes org 
particles surreuadiag other bacteria, so that the avitali 
effect IS to destroy all bactena. The need of long detn* 
two to effect decided reduction in bactenal counts bean 
out this theory. (2) The higher the mittal count the 
greater the percentage reduction la bactena, even though 
the no of surviving bactena is const , accordingly, this 
method of presenting results gives an inaccurate picture 
The safety of an effluent must be based upon the actual 
no of bactena escaping chlormation, not upon percentage 
reduction (3) The data indicate that partial aatufaction 
of Cl demand is unsatisfactory for sewage stenlizauon 
G.H Young 

Statnlisabon of setthag-basm alcdge by acbvated carbon 
at Sacramento R. E Mittelstaedt Taste and Odor 
Onlr<d I. So. 5, 1-2(1935). V S Pub Health Eng 
AbstraOs IS, W, 98(Oct. 5, 1935) —Sludge decompn m 
the xettUsg basins unpaited a shght taste and odor to the 
sewage effluent. Washing and scouring gave only tempo 
rary relief Approx 300 lb of sludge, mostly dum and 
mud, IS present in 1,000,000 gal of water entermg tic 
■ ... tgjjjis of plant 


which followed the Freundlich formula MUsfactorUy 7 *«'*«•*• tr^l»ted into terms 

even over a 20-fold range of soln conens The approx prartice showed that 2 lb of activated C ptt i, 000.00' 


range of soln conens The approx 
analysts of activated sludge gives zeolite 30%, bactenal 
cells 35%, adsorbed maffer 20%, water 5% and tarboa 
from humus 107o. M G Moore 

Meebamcal chemical methods of sewage treatment 
H. C H Shenton Suneyor 8S, 375-7(1934)- V S 
Pub Heath Eng Abstracts IS, S, 40{July 20, 1935) — 
The use of vacuum filters enables the sludge to be de- 
watered to such an extent that it can be incinerated In 
the Guggenheim process which has been on trial m New 
York and Chicago, the settled effluent after chem. pptn. 

IS p assed through a zeolite filter which acts partly as a 
straining filter and partly as an appliance for tie removal 
of NH, couipds There u an mcreasmg tendency to re- 
generate and reuse the chemicals employed in water pun- 
ficaiion or sewage treatment C R Fellm 

of hydrogen sulfide m sewage by serabon 9 


gal of water was the mm effective dose This amt of 
added C effectively removed aU odor tioui the sludge 
C R. Fellers 

Sepb'c tanks for hotels E A Hepburn. Dept. Pub 
Health, State of \lctona. Health But 13, 1120-4{1934), 
U. S. Pub Health Eng. Abstracts IS, S, 77(Sept 7, 
1935) — The capacity <5 3 septic tank la gal should 
® equal 700 30 N, N being the total no of persons served 

ImhoS tanks are preferred to septic tanks where supervision 
can be ensured C R. Fellers 

Afutoal «port of the RuhrTerbaad, 1933. K Imhoff 
Psthmriand, Essen 8 pp (1934) , U S Pub. Beallh 
Eng Abstracts 15. S, 65-6(Aug 24, 1935) —Ind poUn- 
tjon m the Ruhr is decreasmg Vanous new purification 
plants and treatment plants for sewage are described 

. _ C.R. Fellers 

D It'orir J 7, 91-5(1935); U. S Stream pollobon with special reference to some Sooth 

Pub Hei^ Eng Afcrttac/r IS, S, 52(Aug 3, 1935); cf. African conditions M Lundie ffurrewf 86,205(1934). 

♦i,. «e ’ showed a marked mcrease tu US Pub Health Eng dirtradr 15. S, 52{Aug 3,1935) — 

the H iS m the Imhoff tanks at the Fort W«th, Tex , Thechange in the O, content of waters which run normally 

s^ge Plant, a decrease m the aeration tanks, and prac- 07 parts per 100,000 js the best measure of the self- 

uctuy comply elimmation on passage through the sprmk- purification of polluted waters At the cnt. point m- 

economical true for HrS renroml is creasing pollution will result in more rapid consumption 

approx. 150 mm , using 0.25 cu. ft. of air per gal. Max. than production of dissolved Or. The degree of 0» ah- 
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sorption constitutm? safety has been Riven values varying 
between 02') and 0 5 part per lOO/Xyj C. R. Fellers 
River pollution control and its organiiation In Poland. 
Z Ruflolf 4th Ilydrol Conf Baltic ilates, Untntrad 
1933, Sea. UnAerpourul Water !. — ^Sutc Ilydrol. Inst- 
and United Sci Tech State Editorial Oflicc of People's 
Commissary for Heavy Ind , U S S R VS. Pyh 
lUallk Enz Abstrach IS, S, 22(Mar 2, 1&3>) 

C R FeOera 

Pollution and purification of lif^ulds M Y Kbwaja 
/ Inst Sanil Enzrs 39. 4?( 191'i) . U S Pub IleaUk 
Enz Abstracts 15. W. 140(Dec 14, 1915) —In nature, 
self-pitrifioatjon of water n effected by bacteria, sedimen- 
tation. diln , the action of sunlight and the chem inter- 
action of inorg substances Methods of water treatment 
are described in general terms RMnOt is useful in water 
di'infectinn especially during epidemics C R P 
Summary of the recent mvestifation of swlnuning pools 
and bathing places in New Jersey D M Dittnars. 
el at Pub Health .Veter. N J Dept Health 18, S.T-8 
U S Pub Health Eng Abstracts 13, Sw, 3 
(May 11, lOTi) — <Jf the places from which samples 
were collected, fewer than 4% contained water ahosnng 
B coll pre'cnt in less than Ul cc Methods of pool treat- 
ment and management are discus«ed C R F 

Operation of s imall swimming bath in the tropica 
M G lontdea Enzineering \39, 207(101')) , U S Pub 
Health Eng Abriraets IS, Sw, 7(Dec 7, 1035) — The 
water after treatment with coagubat and alkali is filtered 
at a rate of SbOO-tOOO gal per hr m a pressure filter 
SufTicicnt NaOCl aoln is added to give a conen of 1 2 
ppm A conen of 0 8 p p m of Cl did not ailequately 
disinfect the water Algal grosvtbs were controlied by the 
use nf CuSOi at a conen of 1.3 p p m and03p p m 
each week afterward The tank is refilled every 3 weeks 
C R Fellers 

Purification of hath water A A Turner J Jtaj 
Sami Inti 55, 441-I5(10T5) . U S. Pub Ileaitk Eng 
Abslraet! 15. Sw, 4(May 11, 1915) —At the Fiacbley 
pools the water is coagulated, filtered, ammomated, 
aerated and steriltred At the children's pool stenbtation 
ts accomplished by the Rayzone ultraviolet ray system 
Cactenol esamns showapprmt I bacteria* slonyitrcc. 
on agarpbteiat37* and the absence of £r eoli, Clastrulticm 
irrZrAii and streptococci in 100 cc C R Fellers 

Artificial alteration of the reaction of water reservdrs 
for the control of the larvae of the malana mosquito 
P I. Pavlova ifed Parasilology (f Parasitic Zliieaiet 
(Moscow) 1, 205(1933); U S Pub Health Eng Ab~ 
slraets 15, W, ll4{Nov. 2, 1915) —la the region near 
AIoscow, larvae of the mosquito, Anaphele-S Kaesiitpeniejj, 
were destroyed when the bog waters were reduc^ to a 
^j7 value of 1 9 by the addn of lIjSO, In acid peat bogs 
and m pits lined with clay beds, the pn of the water re- 
mained fairly const, for several months, but in alk peat 
botrs the acidity svas soon lost. C R Fell« 

Relation of bacteria and bacterial filtrates to the de- 
velopment of mosquito larvae. Lloyd E. Rozeboom. 
Am J.Hyg 21, 167-79(1015); V. S. Pub Health Lag 
Abstracts 15, Ma, 26(Oct 26, 1935) —Autoclave stmhia- 
tion of a medium for larvae renders it unsatisfactory for 
their development. The presence of bacteria seems neces- 
sary for larval growth. The bacteria furnish cither an 
intra- or eitra-ctllular substance that acts as a stimulus 
to larval devlopment Bacterial suspensions in distd 
water are not entirely satisfactory as larval food Colloids 
or solutes were not used as larval nutrients C. R. F. 

Anthracene, a new mosquito lamdde. S Kutefaer. 
Med. Parant £f Parasitic Diseases (Moscow) 3, I4I-8 
(1914); (A 5 Pub Health Eng. Abslraels 15, Ma, 18 
(May 25, 1915){m Russian). — Best results were obtained 
by the use of refuse from coke-benzene plants (cemtg 
12-15';^ anthracene) plus dust so that the resultant m«t. 
contains 10% anthracene The mixt. is spread over the 
surface of the wafer by means of a pulverizer. "The kill 
Is practically 100% of all Urvae. Tbe effect on fish and 
water vegetation was not detd C. R. Fellers 

Use of chloropicrin as a mosquito larvieide. F. Yat- 


1 senko. Med. Parasit. b Parasitic Diseases (Moscow) 3, 
01-3(1931); V. S. Pub. Health Eng. Abstracts 15, Ma, 
17(May 25, 1915K»i Russian). — Chloropicrin may be 
used both as a fumigant and as a stomach poison. For the 
1st, the chloropicrin is mued with fine road dust and par- 
affin oil ra the proportion of 1 1 to 1 kg. of dust and 2 1. of 
paraffin oil and the mut is stored m a closed receptacle 
for 4 hrj Just before use, the mixt is again mixed 
. with addnt road dust (amt. not stated), placed in a pul- 
* venzer and sprayed over the surface of the water, this 
amt. IS sufficient for 1 hectare. In24hrs all eggs, larvae, 
pupae and almost all other aquatic organisms are de- 
stroyed completely Fish are affected only when the 
depth of the water does not etceed 12-16 cm. Men and 
animals should not visit the dusted areas for 2 hrs. follow- 
ing treatment ^Mien used as an intestinal poison, 1(X>- 
150 g of chloropicrin is mixed with 1 kg. of flour, I kg of 
3 fine road dust and 100-150 g. of paraffin oil. This amt. 
IS sufficient (or I hectare The mtxl is kept in a closed 
container for 24 hrs , after which it is spread by means of 
a pulverizer or by hand All larvae are destroyed in 
10-12 hn , though all eggs and pupae are not killed. Doth 
methods are very suitable for mosquito control. 

C R Fellers 

Sanitary significance of the succession of coli-terogenes 
organisms m fresh tnd In stored feces Lcland W 
♦Parr Am. J. Pub. Health 26, SO-ioimO) J. A K. 

Regenerating fatty substances from waste waters of the 
wool industry (Sokolov) 27 Goiter and water supplies 
ID Holland (Reitb) IIG Minimal threshold of tbe dental 
sign of fluorosis (mottled enamel) (Dean, Elvove) tlQ. 
SteriUzmg liquids (Brit, pat 412,101) 13 

, Apparatus for purifying water by heating and centrifugal 
aetioa John 5. Wallace. U. S. 2,027.501, Jan. 14 
Vanous siructura) and operative details 

Apparatus (with superposed filtering beds) for ptmfyisg 
water Pierre R. Ciraud (to Soe. d'itudc pour i'ipura- 
tion des caui, "proeddis G. et D.”). U S. 2,027,476, 
Jan 14 Structural, mech. and operative deuils. 

Reclaiming pure water by vacuum distiUatioa frota 
impure waters. Vincen P. MeVoy. U. S. 2,027,395, 
6 Jan. 14 Various deuils of app. and operation are de- 
scribed. 

Transformation products of carbonaceous materials, 
btablisscmeots Phillips et Pam. Fr. 788,692, Oct. 14, 
1035. Products obtained by treating wood, lignite, peat, 
cork, wood charcoal, coal, coke, etc , with coned. HiSO,, 
CIHSOi or SGi or mixts of these, are used as base-ex- 
change miftantes for pvrs/jnng voter aad treating tali 
solns. 

' Reagent for pun/ying and softening water. Chem 
IVerke vorm. H. & E Albert (Hans Huber and Hans 
Mengcle, inventors). Ger. 622,294, Nov. 25, 1935 (Cl 
855 1 Ol). Addn. to 595,072 (C, A. 28, 4146'). The 
prepn of a water-punfymg reagent from Fe-Al phosphate 
by tbe method of Ger. 695,072 is effected at a raised ternp, 
and pressure. 

Apparatus for softening water. £ubluscments Phillips 

8 et Pam. Fr. 784,667, July 23, 1935. 

Removing boiler scale. Ewald Franz Ger. 019,570, 
Oct. 3, 1935 (Cl 13e 7), The scale and aLo other non- 
metallic deposits such as soot or rust, is removed from 
meUl surfaces by heating the metal with a fine-pointi 
flame of at least 2IXX)®. The flame may be fed by vaporized 
lower ales or ketones and O 

Treating waste waters Pierre L. Boucherie. Pr. 

788A43, Oct. 8, 1915 Apparatus for aerating is described. 

9 Apparatus for purifying sewage by blowing In air. o! 

F. T. A. (Office francais de travaux d’assamissementl 
Fr. 788,369, Oct 9, 1935. " 

Apparatus lor aeratmg and clarifying sewage. Frank S 
Come. U. S 2,027,370, Jan. 14. Various structural 
and operative details. 

Sewage-sludge treatment. Edward D. Flynn (to 
Oliver United Filters Inc.). U. S. 2.030,969, Jan 7 
Solids and liquids of sewage are sepd, and the sepd. solids 
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are eontinuously rolled and tumbled m the presence of « 1 Appmtus (mth steam-heited tubes) for dryms sludge 
sufficient quantity of hot gases and a comminuted com- such as sewage sludge. Laurence M. Keoughan U. S 

bustible material such as coal dust to form pellets sub- 3,028,393. Jan. 21. Various structural and operaUve 
stantialJy capable of supporting their own combustion; details .... 

these pellets are then burned, and the resulting gaseous Apparatus for remo^g sludge from sewage settling 
products of combustion are used m the pelletizing App tanks, etc Samuel Shatter, Jr (to Cham Bdt Co ) 
IS described 


U. S 2,(!^,094, jan 14. Mech. and operative details 


15— SOILS. FERTILIZERS AND AGRICULTURAL POISONS 


Soil survey of Wales Progress report, 1931-34 D 
O Hughes and \V G D Walters IV’elift J Agr. 11, 
183-208(1935). cf C A 26, 4897 —Data are given on 
ihe percentages of org matter and available Ca, P and 
K in typical soils from Anglesey and Northwest Denbigh- 
shire In general, the soils of North Wales ha\e no natural 
reserves of CaCOt, P deficiency is widespread and many 
of the soils are deficient in IZ K D Jacob 

The soil of Tagaytay Pidge. Cavite D Z Rosell and 
A S Arguelles Philippine J Set 57, 409-20(1935) — 
Morphological and phys charactenstics, the po value and 
the N, P, K, Ca and Mg contents are given J O K 
Study of soils XVI Study of two soils of ladochma. 
Displaceable aeid radicals and pn Creatioa of clay im- 
properly called "colloidal ’’ J Ctarens and J Lacroix 
Bidl sec ehim IS). 2, 1834-92{193S) . cf C. A 29, 
7814' —Analyses, particularly in respect to the buffer 
power to both acids and bases, are given for 2 dissimilar 
soils of lodochma with suggestioas [or their phys and 
chem improvement In both eases the soil could be im- 
proved by increasing its buffer action through the addo 
of CaO or CaCOi These soils constitute examples of 
equil phenomena m which both the anions and cations 
takepart, an equil which can be simply expressed by the 
Ph of the supernatant soln of the soil sample 

J. R. Adams 

InSnence of parent natenal on toll eharaeter la 
humid, temperate climate R S Stauffer J Am. 
See Agron 27, 885-94(1935) —VrTiere other factors con- 
cerned IS SOI] fonnatjofl, such as age of matenal. raiafaU. 
temp , topography and vegetative cover, are very similar, 
soils may stiU vary widely in their properties bwause of 
differences in materials from which they are being formed 
Glacial drift varies greatly even within short distances, 
and these differences are rmected in the soils formed from 
It Parent materials will be responsible to some extent 
for tbe characteristics of all except the most highly weath- 
ered soils, and a knowledge of this parent material is im- 
portant in any system of soil mapping J R. Adams 
Infinence of the nature of tbe aoil on the composition 
and baking value of wheat Em Mifge Compl rend 
acad agr. Prance 21, 832-0(1935) — The gluten content 
and the quality of the gluten in the wheat increase as the 
percentage of fine material m the soil increases An opti- 
mum soil constitution is indicated These wheat values 
are also in proportion to the humus/clay ratio of the soil 
The use of fertilircr caused considerable improvement in 
the quality and amt of gluten in the wheat 3 R. A 
Solonetz soils of the state farm Delve (Uzbekistan) 

S A Kudrin and A N Rozanov Pedology (U S S R ) 
30, 371 91(1935) — Analyses — mech , them (total), 
and exchangeable bases — of a senes of gray semi-desert 
soils in various stages of solonctzicity are given 

J.S Joffe 

The nature of the chemistry of the soloach^ and 
solonetz of tbe Arazdyan steppe and methods of ^emical 
amelioration R Kh Aldinyan Pedology (USSR) 
30, 392-A04(1935). — A series of analyses of sidoocliak 
and solonetz soils and the influence of Imgation and 
gjTJSum addns on the base exchange complex are given 
J.S Joffe 

The solonetz and Its cultivation In the Transbaihal 
region I l Gantimurov Pedology (U. S S R ) 30, 
J49-60(]935) — Chem analyses of a no. of solonetz, 
solonettic and solonchak-solonetzic soils are presented 


U S AKDBKSON AMD X D JACOD 

showing that on the true solonetz addns of gypsum were 
very effective in increasing permeabihty and decreasing 
dispersion and tnoisttire-holding capacity. CaO -f- b 
and S ^one were also effective in the same direction as 
3 gypsum J. S Joffe 

FeiDhty of marsh soils M. Popp. Das Superphosphai 
11, 103-5(1935) — Acid-sol Ca la marsh soils vaned 
from 0 85 to 2 00%, K varied from 0 40 to 0 60%; and 
P,Oi from 0 15 to 0 25% From 0 15 to 0 45% of N 
was found In general the outneat content of the soils 
vaned with the clay content. The P|Oi eonient of tbe 
marsh soil is dependent upon the age of the soil With 
increasing age the PiOi content decreases The phys na- 
* tureoftbesoil also affects the PiOi content, the light marsh 
soils cootg less PiOi than tbe heavy ones K. C. B 
Mmends in soils C D JeSnea Pa Agr Dipt Sta , 
Ball No. 308, 11-12(1934) —Preliminary studies of 4 
typical soils showed outstanding mineral differences 
Feldspars are notably lacLmg m E^alb and Lackawanna 
sods, and tbe small amt present is pUgioclase and not 
K-beanng In Hagerstown and Volusia sods, large 
s quantities of feldspars were present, notably microdme 
and a trace of plagioclase Microcline is very insol and 
does not add materially to tbe K content of the sod 
Mmeral analyses of the sods are pven and the application 
oftbe results to sod fertdiiy and fertilizer studies is pointed 
out. C. R Fellers 

A procedure for the estlmabon of sand In sod samples 
Eduard V. Boguslawski Z PJlanunttnahr , Dungung a 
Bodent 41. 1-8(J£)35).— Boil a 10-g sample lot SO mm 
a with 75 ml 2% H|Oi, to samples high in humus, add 
25 ml C% 11, Oi and continue the boiling, keeping the 
sod well stirred Transfer the residue substantially freed 
of humus toa300-ml Erlenmeytr flask with 0 01 NNaOH, 
almost filling the flask with the sola , and allow to stand 
overnight to ensure decompn of all excess H,0» Stopper 
tbe flask and shake 2 hrs by machine or by hand, and 
then transfer the contents to a special cylinder bearing - 
marks exactly 15 cm apart, the upper at 300 ml vol , 

' the lower 3-4 cm. from the bottom Fasten a glass siphon 

with tbe lower end reversed, 7-S mm miernal diam , in 
tbe cylinder with a stopper, to draw off the suspension of 
particles smaller than 0 02 mm to the lower mark, after 
settlmg for exactly 7 mm Refill the cyhnder to 300 ml 
with 0 OI N NaOH, stir well, settle and siphon as before, 
repeating imtd material is entirely removed Transfer 
(he residue to a dish, evap and weigh as total sand, and 
e further fractionate by suitable sieves C J.S 

Decomposition of organic matter in Norfolk sand, 
the effect upon sod and drainage water Charles E Bell 
J Am Soc Agron 27. 934-46(1935); cf C A. 29. 
6343’ — The addn of freshly ground, dried org matter 
to NorfoUc sand reduced the Ps of the soils at the beginning 
oftheexpt below that of the virgin sod Tbe appUcation 
of (NlltJiSOt further reduced the pa and the addn of 
complete fertilizer reduced the pa to a greater extent 
V than did {NH()iSOi There was a gradual increase of tbe 
Ph Irons the begiimizig to the end of the expt Tbe addo 
of org materials caused a slight increase in the residual 
N in the soils after 1 yr The addn of morg nitrogenous 
fertilizer with these org materials la cropped sods caused a 
slight loss of N as compared with sods to which only org 
matter had been applied When only morg. nitrogenous 
fertlhzCTS were added to cropped sods, there was an W' 
crease in the N over that found m the untreated chock 
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Tie applicition of otg. matter caused an increased 1 varywiK nature. This, with special studies of the soil s 
residual org. matter content at the end of the cjpt. The content of 

addn. of org. matter to the soil apparently had little el- ‘ “ ‘ *' 

feet upon the amt. of drainage water lost over a period of 
I yr. More drainage water, total N and total bases were 


lost from fallow than from cropped soils, and the quantity 
of N lost depended upon the amt added to the soil The 
loss of total bases was increased by the addn of org 
matter, and applicationsof morg fertilizers increased their 
loss The loss of bases was greatest from soils to which 
the greater quantity of N was added The addn of org 
matter failed to show any favorable influence on the reten- 
tive power of Norfolk satul for bases The addn of org 
matter increased the exchangeable Ca and Mg content in 
both the fallow and cropped sods Soils to which (Nlltlf 
SO, was added contained less exchangeable Ca than those 

soils not treated with this material, and addns oPeomplete 

ferlilirer to fallow soils increased the exchangeable Ca 3 chemistry of humus 


Apparently, the presence of N reduced the amt of 
changeable Ca in the soil Fallow soils coniained more ex- 
t hangeable Na and K than did the cropped soils The 
univalent tons were of greater quantity In the drainage 
water from the fallow soils than in the wafer from the 
cropped soils, but the quantity of bivalent Ca was about 
the same m ^th As the proportion of Ca m the total 


ing season, should be of great practical value Twenty- 
six references C J. Schollenberger 

Chemical nature of organic matter or humus in soils, 
peat bogs and composts Sclman A Waksman. J. 
them l4ucnUnn 12. 5II-I9fl01j) —In the abstract in 
C A 30, 2 fri», the statement "The li,nms contain hemi- 
celluloses, notably polyuronides and resins” should read 
••The ligmns, certain hemicelluloscs notably polyuronides 
and resms are resistant and tend to accumulate " 

Irvm C Feustel 

Characterization of humic acids from the standpoint 
of carboxyl and hydroxyl groups and nitrogenous 
compounds S S Dragunov Refit! Set Inst Fcr- 
tiluert and lasect'sfunttctdes, Leningrad, 3rd Intern 
Coitgr Sail Set , Oxford I9JS, HI 9>(in Germany — The 


soil, peat and lignite is reviewed, 


and exptn are described from which it is concluded that 
ibeestn of COflH and OH groups by methods outlined 
IS of value in sriil studies The humus from soil contained 
less of lioth than that from peat, and the transition from 
lignite to coal showed progressive decrtascs Hydrolysis 
expts with humic acid indicate that the N compds arc 
. . m part proteins and their decompn prorlucts, easily 

bases m the drainage waters increased, the proportion of made sol by heating with acid or alkali, but another part 
FC decreased J R Adams * , 5 f u firmly combined with humic acid and is not 


The importance of toil type and mechanical composition 
for aensitivity of plants to chlorine A V Mkolov 
Reptt. Set Inst Ferltlizeri and InteeUfunitctdet, Lenin^ 
trad, 3rd Intern Contr Sail Set , Oxford 193S. 2fl *13 
(m French) — From pot expts with cereals, flax, hemp 
and buckwheat on soil and soiI-sand mixti , in which com- 
plete fertilizers are compared with sulfate end Cl. it is 
coneluded that Cl m fertilizers is more harmful on podzols - 
than on ehemozems, on the former more Cl is absorbetl ’ 
liy the phots The cause u not lower Pn developed by 
chlorides, nor is liming always an elTective remedy In 
general, potatoes and fiber pUnts groseing on light soils 
are more adversely alTected by Cl than when growing on 
compact sods. Nineteen references C J S 

ISotll acidity ttudles G tl. Poosch Ohio Agr Dipt 
Sea .Bull No S*i(53rd Ann. Kepi —Aik soils 

are undesirable for snapdragons, chrku, . pine, daisies, t 
lilies, tulips and daffodils Optimum growth for green 
color in these plants was at pn 6 At Rn 7 and 8, 
distinct stunting and yellosnog of foliage resulted This 
was probably due to the unavailability of P, Fc and Mn 
C R Fellers 

Exchange cations in the soils of the U S S R N P 
Remezirv. Repts Set. Inst Ferttlizeri and /nireto/ungi- 
etdes, Leningrad, 3rd Intern Cengr Soil Set , (Ixford 
1935, 7-22(in English). — The importance of exchange ^ 
cations in pedological processes is discussed, with special 
reference to the principal sod types of the USSR 
Analytical data from the examn , by methods outlin^. of 
profile samples from 10 of these types, taken at agricultural 
expt stations, are presented and discussed. C J S 
The physical-chemical rules for the cation exchange in 
mineral soli F. Alten and B. Kurmiea Erndhr P^nze 
31. 401-7(1915) —See C. /!. 29, 8107* J O II - 
The chemical character and Importance of the colloidal 
fraction of the loU J. v Csiky, Z. Pfianzenernihr., 
Dingungu. Bodenk. 41, 165-203(1935); cl. C. A 27, 
Ir\7.—C. agrees with Mattson and Gustafsson (C. A 29, 
2272') in considering soil particles neither uniform, defi- 
nite compds _ nor simple mixta of such, but gigantic 
ampholytoid^ ions which can combine mutually as well as 
snth simple ions, and he explains exchange and hydrolytic 


attacked by acid hydrolysis Humic acid from sarious 
peats fixed 3 5—1 7*^ N on ammoniatum No exact 
relation between the degree of decompn of a peat and its 
N content was discovered, but the higher the content of 
humic acids, the greater was the quantity of non aetd- 
hydrolyzable N In many eases, drying peat promottd 
hydrolysis 0 / the N compels Fightecn references 

C J Schollenberger 

Practical sod analysis L Schmitt Ernahr Pflanze 
31, 42F-.10(I1)1j) —The detn of the fertilizer require- 
ments of sods IS disnissed With regard to lime require- 
ment, the advisabdiiy of dcig values for exchange and 
hydrolytic acidity in addn to On xalues is discussed 
Mien interpreting the results of the Ntiihaucr method for 
available K|0 and I’lOt in the sed, it is necessary to take 
into account the individual soil characteristics 

John O Hardesty 

The detersiuuUon of organic carbon in soils Lfiszto 
G. Kotzmann MtzSga^a’igt Kutatdsok 8. 313-7 
(1915)— The dry combustion method of Dennstedt, 
and methods of oxidation in soln. by sulfuric and chromic 
acids and by KMdO< were compared on nine sod samples 
Two senes of expts. were made, one without any previous 
treatment and another with samples treated previously 
with a strong soln of If, SO, Chromic acid oxidation 
gave on av of 91 1%, KMnO, oxidation 100 6% of the 
values obtained by the Dennstedt dry-combustion method. 
The KMnO, method seems to be the best for quick serial 
work The values obtained ranged from 00 0 to 113 2% 
of (hose obtained by the Dennstedt method. It is pro- 
posed to det factors for the KMnO, method on the basis 
of a set of many soil samples in order to eliminate the 
errors S. S de Finily 

The carbide method of detenmning sod moisture. V. 
Sibirskif Pedology (\i .S 5 R ) 30, 187-97(1915) — 
See C /! 29, 7.5-I5' J. S. JolTc 

The Influence of irrigation on solonetz sods N V. 
OrJovskil. Pedology (\f S S R ) 30, 360-70(iai5) — 
Analyses— total and exchangeable bases — on the profiles 
of some solonetz sods are given. J. S Jofle 

The influence of absorbed magnesium on the physical 


reactions and the behavior of the sod’s colloidal complex 9 properties of the soil. P. I Shavruigm. Pedology (U. S 
under acid or atv .I,,, V.,..- r-_.. fa R.) 30, 167-73(1915).— Samples of Chestnut brown soils. 


under acid or alk. conditions on this basts. Fxpil. wmk 
with artificial "Al silicates,” "protein-hgtiates” and 
natiual soil colloids is discussed in support of these ideas. 
He bebeves that it is possible to develop a simple procedure, 
based on eqml. between sod and salt soln. at definite Pn 
values and requinng detns of ionic balance, which will 
completely characterize a sod’s colloidal complex and 
J be made between soils of widely 


enable compansons 1 


solonetz and chernozem were satd. with Ca, Mg and Na 
and subjected to a senes of tests. The hfg sod did not 
filter ax well as the Ca sod; its swelling, max. hygro- 
scopicity and moisture capacity were higher than the Ca 
and lower than the Na sod. J. S joffe 

Relations between surface, hygroscopicity and heat of 
wetting of sod. \V. U. Behrens. Z. Pfianzenernihr., 
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DUnturtf u Bodenk 40, 257-310(1935) —A critical re- 
view IS given of theories and exptl work of olhera with 
description of procedures and calcns B ‘s investigations 
on the heats of wetting (Hw) of Na permutite, kaolin and 
soils with IIjO, aniline, olive oil, toluene and paraffin oil 
indicate fairly regular decreases in the aUove order, i e , 
Hw decreases as the interfacial tension vrith I!>0 increases 
(cf Patrick and Grimm, C A 10, 518) Wheat starch 
showed practically no Hw except with lIiO, but the other 
substances investigated had considcrahle Hw with all the 
liquids With soils, Hw m cal /g multiplied by 3 6 X 
10‘ approximates surface msq cm /g , thehygroscopicily 
over 1070 H,SO„ m g H,O/100g soilmultiplwdby2 7 X 
10‘ gives a similar value for surface, calcns indicate that 
the av thickness of the IltO layer as above ts 0 38 ni|» 
or ! 2 mol diams Ninety-seven references 

C. J SchoUenberger 

Granulometnc (mechanical) composition as an indei of 
the physicomechamcal properties of soils and subsoils 
V Bezruk Ptdalogy (U S S R ) 30. 202-18(1035) — 
Quartz sand was ground in a colloid mill, the fractions 
were sepd , and their properties with respect to swelling, 
hygroscopic moisture, max hygroscopicity and plasticity 
were detd It is shown that the fractions less than 0 OCIt 
mm attain colloidal properties The various quartz 
fractions were added to a morain loam (horizon Bi), 
podzol loam (horizon B|), chernozem (horizon A), and 
solonetz (horizon B) m quantities sufficient to make them 
all of the same mcch compn On the mixts the detos 
made on the quartz fractions and resistance to compres- 
sion and rate of wetting were also made It was found that 
beside the mech compn the difference m the cation satn 
(Na for solonetz, Ca for chernozem and H for the podzol) 
has a marked effect on the properties eumd and in road 
making these should be considered J S JofTe 

The influence of soil temperature upon developmeot of 
plants J 0 Musso Z rflammernSkr , Dunung u 
Beitnk 40, 311-22(1935) —High soil temp, relative to 
that of the air is favorable to the development of above- 
ground parts and hasteni ripening, underground parts 
develop better when the relation is reversed, with delay in 
maturity The adaptability of soils to particular crops 
IS mllueaced by factors affecting sott-air temp differences, 
and artificial means of modifying the same, e g . mulches, 
may be useful C J SchoUenberger 

Factors affecting the value of sod as a source of inocula- 
tion for leguminous crops II W Batchelor Ohio Agr 
Ezpt Sta, Bull No 548 (5>d Ann ffe/f ). 20(1935) — 
Four years' work shows that soils of 8 0, 7 0 and 6 0 
are of value in the order given as carriers of N-fixing 
bacteria Soils contg added P were better earners of the 
bacteria than unphosphated soils Probably any soil 
contg 1 miUion symbiotic N-fixing bacteria per g is 
satisfactory to use as an inoculant C R Fellers 

Comparative invesbgations on ashed and unasbed ma- 
itnsls by eitttfosMne ti!raSU>s G fVnies 2. /’/ixn- 
tenernahr . DUngung u Bodenk 41, 74-82(1935) —The 
electromelnc titration previously described {C A 29, 
15CI') has been applied to the detn of "alkalinity" or 
potential base content of leaves, etc , in forestry soil 
studies Two senes of detns were made on the same 
samples, one set merely suspended m IIjO, the others 
previously ashed, but the procedures are not clearly 
scribed The detns on unashed materials were not m 
good agreement with those previously ashed, the latter 
procedure is evidently necessary as a preliminary treat- 
merd C J SchoHenberger 

The relationship between the reaction of a soil and its 
phosphate content E G Doerell Dai Superphoiphal 
11, 107-12(1035) — With an increase in the av yearly 
temp from 4* to 10* over a period of 6 years there 
tendency for most of the sods examd to become more aiic 
As the rainfall increased from 6fX» to 1300 mm , the no of 
soils poor in phosphate increased from 85 0 to 100% of the 
total studied WTien the soils were classified as to Pn and 
amt. of phosphate, it was found that the majority nil those 
that were very poor in phosphate were in the range 5.3- 
C 6 Those soils that were deficient in phosphate were to 


1 the range 8 5-7 5 Those soils classed as good were in 
the range 7 5-8 5 K. C Beeson 

Efficiency of soil and fertlizer phosphorus as affected 
by soil reaction Robert M. Salter and B E Barnes 
Ohio Agr, Cxpt Sta , Bull No 553, 3-19(1935)— A 
desenptua is given of the effcctsof limmg the naturally acid 
Wooster and Canfield silt loams upon the availabdity 
of soil Pand upon the comparative efficiencies of different P 
„ fertilizers Data from C field and 1 greenhouse study show 

* there is a notable tendency tor I’ response to decline as the 
soil reaction is changed from pu 5 0 to 7.5 by repeated 
lime applications Lime makes available the stores of soil 
P with a nse m Pa value With most crops nearly max 
yields were produced at the most alk reaction without any 
added P Soil P sol m dil org acids at const fn ako 
was lowest at Pa 5 0, increased markedly to f>H 7 5, and 
was higher at Pn ^ 5 than at 5 1). Sudan grass m the green- 

3 house removed considerably more P from unphosphated 
soil at />n 7 0 than at 6 0 Conclusion By maintaining 
the reaction of these sods at Pu 7 5 satisfactory yields of 
crops may be produced with a mm investment in P 
fcrtihzers Probably greater fixation of P took place at 
the higher pu values Steamed bone meal showed an 
efficiency compared to superphosphate of approx 80% 
for the cereals and timothy and equalled the superphos- 
phate lor clover on unlimed land, at pa 5 0. As the sod 

* reaction was increased to Pa 7.6 by repeated liming, the 
efficiency of the steamed bone decreased to 0 for corn, 
to about 20% for oats and wheat and to 30% for clover 
Basic slag showed an efficiency compared to thatof super- 
phosphateof about 85% for the cereals on unlimed land and 
was about 40% superior to superphosphate forelover under 
the same conditions With repeated limmg the efficiency 
of the basic slag dropped to 9 for corn, to 70% for the 

J cereals and to 8o% for the clover The P of rock phos- 
phate had an efficiency of about 40% for both gram crops 
and clover on unlimed land With repeated Inning to a 
Pn of 7 5 Its efficiency dropped to 10% or Jess for the same 
crops Its efficiency for sweet clover at pn 7 0 was about 
50% HiliHiPOi with wheat at Pa 5 S showed an ef- 
ficiency, as compared to superphosphate, of G9% This 
increased to 73% at pa 8 0 and to 112% at pa 7 0. The 
efficiency of all P feniltzers on these soils decreased as the 
6 soil reaction approached neutrality C R Fellers 

AvaitabiUtr and fixation of phosphorus in Hawauaa 
eoila A Floyd Heck J, Am Soe Agron 27, 874-W 
(1935), cf C. A. 30. 206‘ — The quickly available P 
content of Hawaiian latentic sods is more vanable than 
that for most groups of soils As many as 75% of these 
btentes have a P availability low enough that they should 
respond to P fertilization Latentes with a fm value 
below 6 5 are usually low in available P. Of the 78 soils 
' with a pa value below 0 5, 51% have a P availability of 
25 p. p m or less, and only 9% are above 100 ppm 
In the 24 soils with pa values of 0 5 or higher, 54 2% 
fiaveanavaifabifiCyabove fi7i7p p m iVattve P « 
latentes of low P availability is largely in the form of 
basic Fe phosphate vnth a soty. of P similar to that of 
dufrenite When sol P is applied to these latentes, the 
majonty of them fix over 80% of the appbed P in slowly 
9 available form Most of this P is fixed in the soil as basic 
Fe phosphates, with perhaps some Al phosphates, but 
there is seldom much of it as Ca phosphate J R A 
Further experunenta on the uaflueace of sod reaetion 
and phosphoric acid on the grosvtb of vines Karl 
MObringer Z P^nzenerndhr , Dungung u Bodenk 41, 
28-36(1935) —In a continuation of the work previously 
reported (C A. 29, 1558'), the effectiveness of Rhenania 
phosphate in promoting general vigor and root growth was 
9 confirmed, a small dose of CaO, raising the pa value from 
3 9-4 I to 4 3-4 5, caused a temporary improvement 
almost as great, although the final effect was less favorable, 
this indicated a need for P,Oi as well as reduction of soil 
acidity. Observations on leaf color, etc , indicated some 
correlatioa with factors laiown to affect the vines, but it 
IS concluded that the practical value of such /oltary 
diagnoiti IS slight Detns of P,0. and KiO in wood and 
toots at the end of the cxpt indicated nothing sigmficant 



son Pr at the end irere so sU^ht that they t WiDd ) and red maple (Acer L.), ifm fmiHied 

r not deei<i>-e, iadffectly thrwi^h tmitixml} with varvms amts, of finely Erotiad rtxt phos- 
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were probable not deei<i>-e, unle^ mdffectly thrwi^h 
chan^ m a\^2abait>- of r,Oi; the sub>tantial cwieet- 
ne<s of the acidity lunit, pn 5, foe pood growth of the wae 
siUl stands. Nine references. C J. &.hoUenbers:eT 
The role of phosphates and Iltae on podtol soils of 
ranable concentntjons of hydrogen and iron A. T 
Kirsanov, /'edo/ejy (U S S R.) 30, 4^-oOO{193o) 

Pol espts with barley en podroN show that P la the form 
of acid phosphate cnmobiliies the «ol irca, an addn 
of hme accomplishes ihii result and increase:, the p®. 
the addn. of Na-HPO. unmobUues the Fe and increases 
the pz. Mobile Fe decreases the p latahe by plants 
Thonas i< \-ery elTectni-e on pcdiols becau<!e of its 
activity ciT iilaf to NaiHlX), J S Jofie 

The determination oi the forms of moigamc phosphonts 
n soils R Anderson Fi'her and R P Thomas J .4 ns 
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tmit«^} t — - 

phate on May 23. lf>54. On Oct. 1 of the same year, 5-6 
leaves of the \-anous species were talen from approx, the 
same location on each tree (from the end> of the branches 
near the ic^ of the crown on the south side): after they 
were drte^ the pelwles were removed and the finely ground 
leaf material was analysed for P The results mdicated 
a clc«e relationship between the amt of P apphed to the 
soil and the qaantity of this element n red oak, chestnut 
cttV tt"'t red maple leaves Prelimmary results indicated 
that there is al«o a correlation between the N and K con- 
tents of the leaies of \-nnotis deciduous trees and the 
quantities of these cuments sappted by seds. Ground 
phosphate rock seems to be a source of P for both 
coniferous and deciduous trees K D Jacob 

The assunHation of phosphoins by Aspergillns niger 


5iv. .<lg*ct« 27, Sfio-TSllVoo) — A method i» proposed for 3 and Cimninghamella sp F B Sm^h, P E Brovraand 


dtsf inj tnshtrt-* the difTerent lonrs ot taorg 
iraetani of pa - consists of a 0 002 A HjSO* and 0 S*^ of 
KHSO< and another of pa o consists of a bt^ered «ola of 
AcOH cc«tg 3 6 cc of coned .kcOH per 1 and 19 61 g 
of A'a acetate. To two 7o(Wx Erlenmeyw fiashs contj 
£-g. samples of soil is added 4tX) ee of the Pa 5 extractant 
and, similarly, to a third fiash is added an equal \cl of the 
pH 2 extractant. These <olns were sufficiently buSetwl 
to tnamtain unchanged Pa values denag extns of cal- 
careous as weQ as acid soils After 30 mia of shaking, 
the soln. of 1 of the Pa-o extn fia<ks is fi’tered The o*her 
pB^ extn. soln is filtered alter 2 fits of shaking and the 
sola, with the pa - extractant is filtered after 2* 4 hrs of 
shahiag. In each case only the filtrate whvdi has mn 
throogh m IS mm is used for anali-sis and cf this the first 
25-SO cc. IS discarded Regular colonmecnc detss are 
made on these filtrates. From data 

of these 2 extractants, equatwas are ^ . . 

present m the following 3 groeps cf materuls. (.4) 
amorphous and finely divided cryst. phosphates of Ca. 
Mg and Ma; (B) amorphons phosphates of M and Fe; 
and (O P absorbed upon hydrous oxides and that pres- 
ent in the form of apatite This method of analysis 
placed ^ tepreseatatfve MarrUnd soib in practicsOv the 
same order of P needs as did pot tests for response to 
Pi^ fertilmtKtts J. R Adunx 


The study 0 ! the mutual reactions 0 ! phosphates and 
soQs. n. Aefion of L.*w« cn monocaldnm phosphate m 
the presence of anhrdross ealcicin sulfate. J Clarens 
and K. Marculis Ba.7. rx. cFsw (5J. 2. 
cf. C. ,4. 23, 3 jC 5*.— The pre ^ xe of CaSO« modifies 
the pptn. of CaH.(r04)i bv CaO. At first CallFO, is 
prtd. alcne but the ppm of CajfPCV'i roon follows and 
the proportioas of this salt rap’dlv increase With suf- . 
ficient CaO the PiO» is completelv pptd as trscaVium ^ the 


H C .Millar J .4"* Sev Arc^ 27, 9SS-iai0H95o) - 
The wi of Aryerp.’.iu ei'f' mvcelnim in Niklas medium 
tef H N'dlis.r-'ci . EnwVravj Pds«2S,9T-103(1930)) 
10 whw.b o.'J was added was roughiv proportional to the 
ctsica ol P la the metinan over the range from 0 to about 
60 p p o of P This growth of Aspf'st^as aijer may 
be need to indicate roughlv the amt of P avo^bls to 
ai;f». but the appheanta of such results to 
<ho«r quantitativclr the amt of aradible P is the soil is 
litelv to lead to ertoseous conchKions It may serve as a 
qual test if the technic emplovtd is carefuSv standardized 
The irc«t 'ati*!aetat 7 pr oc e dur e for the soil need sras 4 g. 
of seil m fO cc. of ned-ma in a fioOec extn Cask with a 
l<e suspeaswn of sprees 6-10 days old for tseubatioo 
and an tecubotion period of 6 davs J R. .^dams 

The role of pctassaca and of phosphorus la the ntSixt- 
the sofvest action j hon of tutnte and asxsontaesl ms^en by plists F. V. 
op tor estg the P Tiachin Repis Sft If}! Frrftlsrrj evi /asrd'^asgi- 
airs. Srii Iain, Snl Sn , O^.xif 

193$, 33-49tin Gertnas).— From yields and cceepa. of 
barley pio w u a pots of sand, earksisfy fenOized and with 
N suppbed is scNtnl teems, and other crrp$ is field expts , 
It IS coccladed that with drfioesey is R, is sot 
ficiestly etCired, but its acewmcbtios is the leaves is 
toxic. Chscese al.«o aecumnlatts ^thea K is suppbed 
utnte, lack of K is less «enoas, but the cspcrtasce of 


P is greater. PjOi is essential fee the nce ma l ntilistKa of 
Bian*e. with as msufficient supplv, nitrate acenmnUtes 
13 the leaves. The reljlzvelv greater cnpcrtaacecf K and 
P therefore depends upca the fora of X availahle la 
the soils of southern U. S. S R , this is mamlv nitrate; 
hecce K is cot needed so mneh as for the acid noethera 
w>ils a which XHi ts the s ceiic e cf X These character- 
i*tics c4 the actica cf K and P also exert aa mfiueisx apes 
racPcs-endafion pone* rf ffaef ftsiaej, as shawn bv 


phosphate. The PjOi IS first pptd as the meuccaknum eipts. P suppked ia'fertCizws increased 'the reducins 
^t and advml. CaO merely changes this to the CaifPOO- power;thtse5cct emylaxaed as due to utSizatjca of citrate 

The applx-a^ of the«< data to the use of y u rerphe s phate whxh requires a rtductioa. Oa the other hand. K ia- 
as fmiaz^ IS s_cpvm JR .4dims creases ondaticn power, leq u ged fw the synthesis of 

maples fer soO amides from XH, Depending upca the source cf X. 
^osp^irus. 11 L. h^cheU and R F . Finn F.cck there ts pro^tJy aa cpiunma reduction-oxidatioa poten- 
2’jperj I, ^(liUi) the range of p tial la plant ti=sces. and a prtper tahince betweea K and 

apphed to the soil la the Era of finelv ground Fknda « P sapplv »s favorable to its mamtenanee. Fourteen 
w ^osph ate TOk. red mapb leaves eemta^ (wt_ fer wt ) references. C. J. SchoCenberger 

rdiosphorus content tad buSer capaatT cf plint sap as 
related to the physiolc^ical effect of phespherus fertihzers 
in fibrous low -moor peat J R Xeller. 2. .4r’. 

51, 2S7-Si.X''vl93o) — Fresh-sap stmhes were made of the 
leaves, and ia set-e ca«e< of the steins, cf 5 different plan’s 
growin.^ under field ewdnams ca the br ow a fibro us peat 


approx, twke as much P as did the leaves cf red c^ 
growing ©a the same site and recemsg tden’ical fextCiter 
treatments. The ratio betwee n the P absocpir>n of the 2 
species was approx the same with the P supplied as “tosl 
phosphate” (unfertiliied «cil cf control plot) or a« soil p 

growing cnocr ceiu coconams ca me cr ow a nuro us peat 
P approx , twice as moch of the Everglades. The total wil. P cf the saps cf thSe 

increased bv soil d-essings wi’di ^ 
Phc«pbaies lime acted to reduce and S tTm«ea«e the 
K. p. Ja«^ asssnSatioa of P m all plan’s s*ud.ed. Total aaditv and 
the total amt. of laccg. P tended to varv dnectlv with the 
eoacn. of vol P ia the mp. .Xetrre acsd.tr of the ’'Ian* 


5ut not with species. 

A method for determining the nctrieat needs' df’ihade 
^s with srecial reference to phosphorus Harold L. 
Mitchell. FpgA Rxi F.vrq Pipe’s 1, I-4C1^5) 
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of the saps appeared to have any definite relation either to 1 
P concn or to physiol injury The crops that responded 
unfavorably, if at all, to P were those of which the saps 
were relatively high m P in the absence of sod treatment 
with a phosphate carrier Those that responded favorably 
contained sap telaitvely tow la P \V H Ross 

Migration of pbosphone acid during the course of the 
process of podzolization Joret and Malterre Cetn^ 
re^d acad agr France 21, 943'^(1935}*'^The tcfertibty ^ 
of podzolized sods is due not only to a removal ol the bases 
but also to the removal of PjOt during podaohzation The 
removal of PiOi to the lower horizons is paralleled by the 
removal of FejOi The removal of PjOi from the surface 
soil does not prohibit setting up a supply of P|Oi in this 
soil but It puls a time limit on its availability 

J R Adams 

The influence of spedal cultivation and liming on forest 
soils Hugo I^dle ForiIttiiJ Cent' sf, 477-^ j 
(1935) — A preliminary report is given on the sep and 
combined effects of Iimmg and cultivation with a special 
implement Ezpts were made over a 3-yr penod on 
forest soils of low Ume content. Humus was deid by loss 
on Ignition, and pa colorimetrically and by the qoinbydrone 
electrode Methods for mech analysis, percolation and 
pore vol also are described Ibtd Slj-W—The culti- 
vation markedly reduced the time of i^ltration of lltO 
into the sods while liming caused a sUght increase in the * 
time on the cultivated plots The penetration resistance 
to a sounding instrument was increased by lime on plots 
low in humus but decreased on those higher in humus 
The loosening effect of eultivation was most lasting on 
soils low m clay and humus content. Ibtd 550-72 — 
Liming and cultivation caused a decrease in humus con- 
tent H]0 content to general was parallel to the humus 
content The Umed and cultivated sod of one plot showed } 
a higher relative H<0 humus ratio than the plots cultivated 
or htned separately The reverse was true on another 
plot, however Ibtd 503-608 —The pu of fresh soil was 
Wn 0 1 to 1 4 units higher than of air*^ sod from one 
plot but in others small differences were found Liming 
was effective to a depth of 10 or 15 cm. and raised (be 
surface Pa from 5 5 to nearly neutral Culttvation raised 
the pB ol sandy soil but not of loam sod i^td. 627-38 — 

A summary ol preceding articles is given with a list of 62 6 
references Irvin C. Feustel 

Lime and calanm sulfate plants, a contribution to the 
subject of sods and plants O H Volk. Ber. deut. 
baton Ces S3, 796-806(1933) —Sods high in CaSOt did 
not differ essentially from soils high m CaCOi u (be 
properties mvesUgated The plants found on CaSO< sods 
are similar to those found on other sods that have an alk 
pB and are well aerated, provided other conditions are 
favorable Lawrence P. Miller ^ 

Atmospheric additions of combmed sulfur to arable 
sods Gabriel Bertrand. Compi rend acad. agr, France 
31, }01S~}3(I931'). c! C A. 37. mSS'—Cicrefu} detas 
of the combined S in ram water near Gngnon showed that 
there was about 2 3 mg of the metalloid per I of water. 

If this was completely absorbed by the sod, it would be 
sufficient to cover the S requirements of the pnacipal 
cultivated crops of that locality J R. Adams a 

Sod and fertilizer studies by means of the Hentaner 
method S F. Thornton Ind (Purdue) Agr. Ezpt 
Sta . BuJl So. 399,3-38(1935) — Sodsof pa 5 6-6 0 srere 
examd by tbeKeubauertechnictodet mmeralnutnentde- 
ficiencies. \’ery acid sods are slightly more deficirai m 
available P and K than those of neutral reaction, but soil 
reaction cannot be used as an indication of fertibzer needs 
Subsods are much lower m available P than surface soils 
Nearly all subsoils are deficient m P Values for ava^ble 9 
K are only slightly lower for subsoils than for correspond- 
ing surface soils For 20 sods of p>B values 4 5-8, P re- 
covery vanes from 4 4 to 56 8% svtth CaH4(P04)i and 
Irom 4 4 to 42 4^o with Cai(l^4)i The efficiency ol 
sol CaH<(PO,)i IS detd largely by the fixation capacity 
of the sod. whde that of the (^(POi)r is influenced by 
both fixation power and solvent power. K recoveries arc 
much higher than those of P, varymg from 29 2 to 100% 


On very acid Newton fine sandy loam, the addn of hme 
doubles the P recovery from Cair<(PO<)i but has little 
effect on K recovery. With separates from 8 types of 
domestic rock phosphates, neither the Neubauer method 
nor pot tests show any significant influence of particte 
size on P availabdity. P recovery from 22 different P 
earners is increased by addn of KCl, the av increase 
being 4% from both quartz sand and and sdt loam sod 
For 21 different soils of Pb 4 5-8 0, the addn of KCl 
resnlts in a consistent increase tn the available P supply 
'liie addn of Ca phosphates does not increase the available 
sod supply of K NHjNOi gives a marked increase in 
recovery of P from Cai(P04)> Results of the analysis of 
s^s from C continuous fertilizer expts running 10 20 
years show no significant residual accumulation of avail- 
able PorK as a result of the different treatments Seventy- 
seven references C R. Fellers 

Movement of fertilizer salts In sods by capillarity 
G M. McClure Ohio Agr Expt. Sta , BM No 548 
(S3rd Ann Repi ), 18-19(1935).— P supplied by rock 
phosphate did not move upward to any extent That 
supplied by either (NIl4)jHP04 or NH4HiPO» showed the 
greatest movement, followed by Na and K phosphates 
TTie movement from treble superphosphate was appreci- 
ably greater than that from 20% superphosphate but less 
(ban that from the NH,, K or Na phosphates The 
presence of (NHOjSOi, NaNOi or NaCl did not affect 
the extent of the movement of P from 20% superphos- 
phate N supplied by the NH4 phosphates did not move 
upward to so great an extent as did that supplied by 
(NII.),S04 or NaNOj The soils used were Chenango 
loam of Ph 4 6 and after liming 7,2, Wooster silt l«m. 
Miami silty cUy loam and a Brookstoa clay. Tbe fern- 
liter was applied in a narrow tone about */i in above the 
bottoms ol sod columns which were 6 In deep Aud 3vt 
m diam C. R. Felleri 

ImgahOB water and euI&vatioB of citrus A Reiicn- 
berg Jlodar 8, 231-3(1933} —Inigation waters from 
sanous sources in Palestine contained bicarbonate (ex- 
pressed as HCO,) 96-3W, Cl 47-1784, sulfate (express^ 
as ^4) 6-189, nitrate (expressed as NOi) 6-57, Na 
3-917, K trace to 57, Ca 39-205, Mg 7-102 and Fe trace 
to 14 p. p. m Tbe Pa values were 7 8-8 6 IDamage tn 
citrus trees occurs when the Cl coatemt of the water is 
350 mg /I or more, but complete infertility or death of 
the trees occurs only at much higher conens K D. J. 

The requirements In water and fertihzers lor the ic- 
cumnlabon of nicotine in some types of Nicotiana rvsbea 
cultiTated in the ungated fields in the lower Volga region 
A Ya Tolstoplet. Toboeknaya Prom 1935, No 3, 20- 
2 — The yield of sucotme does not show any regubnty 
when imgalion and fcrtilizmg conditions are changed; the 
changes affect various types of A’Koltonaruslieo differently 
A. A. DoehtlingV 

Further experunents on the {ertilszisg action of mag- 
aesmas it. Ftopp, /. Grntzen anrf F Siesailiff ^ 
Pjionzenernihr , Dungvng u Bodenk 40,323-57(1935) — 
Pot tests with grass and field expts with potatoes on peat 
and sandy sods, comparmg CaHPO, and MgHPO.. 
K1SO4 and sulfate of potash magnesia and other fertilizers, 
as to effect upon yields and compn. of crops and analyses 
of the sods are reported. Conclusion Although Mgsalis 
are in many eases beneficial, their effect cannot be pre- 
dicted from data obtained by HCl or NH4CI extn, of the 
sod C J. SchoUenberger 

Amnsoniated peat— meehanism of formation of water- 
•oluble nitrogenous constituents L B Howard, L A 
l*inck and G E Hilbert Ind. Eng Ckem. 27. 1508-9 
(1935), cf C. A. 29, 3447> — Ammonia, urea, other 
’ amide, unclassified and total N were detd. on the cold 
water exts of a peat amraomated 4 hrs at 180* at 35 
kg per sq cm and of the same peat after drying and 
reammODiation for an addnl 24 hrs The formation of 
75-90% of the water-sol constituents of amrooniated 
peat involves the production of NH. salts of carboxylic 
add which are transformed on continued heating (1) by 
decarboxylation to evolve CO, which in the presence of 
excess NH, is converted to urea and (2) by dehydration to 
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Im oiher Thii transfBmt.ot, of tho NH. 1 

Sdln prevents IIMS of N'Hj by dissocn upon storage Ma*. oo ta *>t ,r. If.FU4 were oOUWM hf 

coteotial carboxylic acid content of the peat is desirable 
^ rniin n.' tn 


Colin W. ViTiittaker 

Color of apples as affected by weather and cultural 
conditions C O Rawlings New Hampshire Hort Soc , 

;4tk Ann Repl 1934, 29-34 —Defoliation of apple trees 
was accomplished by spraying the trees with 5*1) solns o! 
either Ca(NOj)i or NaNO> 2 weeks prior to harvest. ^ ^ 
the treatment materially improved the color of the apples 
without injuring them, although the Williams variety 
showed some fniit drop Injection of HiBCb, HCl, sugar 
or NaNOi into the liranches caused defoliation in some 
instances, but none of the treatments was successful, for one 
reason or another, although IIiBOj markedly improved the 
color of the fruit , NaNOi reduced the color and caused 
leaf injury The color of the fruit was improved somewhat 


phosphates coutg up to 4'}7o IhPO, were obtained hy 
repeatedly treating peat with technical HjP04 In this 
process peat is partially hydrolyzed to sugars which can 
reduce ie, forming with it comples compds , which n 
their turn inhibit the pptn of Fe phosphates. TJj- 
humic phosphates on lieing treated with liquid NHi and 
KNHi(NOj)j become ammonized, this permits the prepn 
of humic ammonium nitrate phosphates with a ratio of 
N P of 1 1, with a humic ammonium nitrate phosphate 
ermtent of up to 20% m the fertilizer (over 40% of N 
4- P) The humic ammonium mtrate phosphates were 
obtained cot only from peat but also from long-flame 
coals Good results were obtained with these cofflpd> 
in the field A A Boefatlmgk 

The agncultural chemical characteristic of potash- 
ammonium nitrate F V Turchin Mtntral'nute 


apples The color of the apples was increased markedly 
m some msiances by applying sugar to the sod beneath 
the trees 3 weeks before harvest, and the fruit ripened 2 
weeks earlier, direct mjection of sugar into the branches 
had no significant efieet Application to the sod of 
S, lime, citnc acid, Fei(SO,lj, hlnO, KCl or superphos- 
phate had no effect on the color In general, late summer 
applications of NaNOi did not affect adversely the color 
of the apples K D Jacob 

Examination of vine leaves to detemuae deficiency of 
nulnents T-,<s7l/i Salaca ilatyar Amptlal £rkonyt 
9, 218-53(1933) —Analyses are given of vine leaves 
during the period of vegeution on plots untreated and 
fertilized with various combinations of plant nutnents 
The N content decreased from 3.29-4 14% ta May to 
0A5-lJj3% in October K|0 content of dry matter was 


The best fertilizer for areas requinng N and K is an equi- 
mol roixt of NH4 NOi and KCl The presence of Cl 
(22-23% of the weight of the fertilizerj m the potash- 
ammonium utiate fertilizer does not have a detrimental 
effect on the plants A A Boehtliagfc 

The antagonistic action between potash and alkaline 
earths for plant growth Kisaburo Shibuya and Takashi 
Toru J Set. Sotl and Manure (Japan) 9, 411-24 
(1935) — Eipts were conducted with rice plants. Sown 
and grown for 18 days in quartz sand according to the 
Neobauer method Mixed salts in soln together with 
lime and magnesia were added m several quantities to 
0i)3 N KiSO,, 0 1 N KCl or 0 01-0 05 A KN'Oi 
Results were (J) K-Ca and K-Mg antagonisms were 
noticeable dunog the growth of rice plants (2) Degree 
of the aotagooistic action depended upon the kinds of 


I &t-l 00% ta May and dunuushed to 0 73-1^9% to 5 cations^ and anions in the following order K-Ca greater 


Ocl, PiO» decrease from 0 C5-0 79% in May to 0 08- 
0 20% in Oct The results correspond to those of Lagatu 
IC. A. 22, 837) with the exception that in Hungary the 
K content of the leaves is not higher than that of mtrogen 
la a good harvest. S S. de Fta&ly 

Experuaeata to formulate practical rules of fertlixa- 
ffoa. Liszb Salaez and Istv&n Kfihn. i/egyer Ampetal 
£rWsyp. 9,251-7(1935) — Espts nude on different types 


of 1 


than K-Mg, and SO4 greater than Cl greater than NOi 
(3) The greatest effect of antagonistic action was observed 
in the sola of ults of the same dissocn degree. (4) 
The antagonistic action caused an unfavorable effect upon 
plant grow t h m cases where the nutntive potash was 
pre<<nt in less than adequate amt. The effect was not so 
unfavorable in the cases where potash was m excess 
(S) The nitrates were observed to display only slight 


soils la Hungary from 1921 to 1934 are sum- * enUg^sm between otions owing to the fact that they 


manzed. Yield produced by various mixes of fertilizers 
is calcd Best results seem to be obtamed by using chiefly 
K fertilizers only P and K salts are of less importance 
S S de Finily 

Choosing the proper types of fertilizers on the basis of 
chararteriitics of Tine soils Dezsd Diceaty J/agyer 
Ampefol. £ikinyv 9, 237-05(1935) — A table based on 
theoretical investigations is given, by which fertihzers 7 
can be selected for vine soils according to their appearance, 
color, lime content and density S S de Fmily 

Hardiness (of apple trees] in relation to fertilizer ap- 
plication Fred. S. Browne. Pomological & Fruit 
Growing Soc Quebec, 4Ifl Ann. Rrpt 1934, 22-4 — 
The av. hardiness rating (resisunce to wmter injury) of 
Wealthy apples was 80.55 for trees receiving fertilizers 
contg. N, p and K. The av rating was 30.23 for trees 
receiving only N and P, 20 40 for those receiving only N ® 
(applied as NaNOi) and 29.37 for unfertilized trees 
Similar results were obtained with the Golden Russet 
vanety, but fertilizers had comparatively Uttle effect on 
the hardiness of the more resistant Fameuse vanety 
K. D. Jacob 

Fertilizer experiments on lucerne grass. Fehx Frank 
Ernikr. Pfianze 31, 410-15(1933).— It is only when 
the cnt. HjO content of the sod has been detd. {Sekera'a 9 
method) that allowance can be made for the m^ility of 
the soil nutrients, and the Neubauer values corrected 
accordingly. This explains why good response of K,0 
feitilizers is found on soils with high Neubauer values 
^V^touer values are of themselves not a reliable entenon 
of the fertilizer requirements of the sod. J, O. H. 

. ’^5, t'fluwlogy of humle phosphate fertihzers. K. K- 
Apushlan and E. A. Kurochkina. Mtneral'nute Udo- 


ebanged the dissocn degree to no appreciable extent 0 
being added to the soln Y. Kamoshita 

Determinabon of fertilizer needs from root-soluble, 
atnc acid- and wster-soluble phosphonc acid. II 
E. Kmckmann. Z. PflanzenernShr , Dungung u. Boitnk 
41,208-24(1935).— A continuationof the study previously 
reported (C. A. 29, 1451*), now including data on 4J2#j 
samples, indicates that a prediction as to the profitable 
use of a P,0» fertdizer based on a lab examn. of a sod 
sample by any single test is of questionable value, and m 
any event requires careful consideration of local conditions 
rather than a rigid adherence to arbitrary rules. The 
application of 2 or more different tests may lead to more 
reliable conclusions. The indications as to root -sol and 
HjO-sol PtOi agreed better than in the previous study, 
but HjO- and citnc acid-sol. data were again at wide 
vanance C. J. SchoUenberger 

Composibons of nitrogenous fertilizer salts sold in the 
Amencaa market Henry E Cults Ind. Eng. Chtm 
TJ, 1491-2(1935) — All constituents whose presence was 
suspected were detd in 4 samples of com. (NH4)iS04, 
3 of domestic and C of foreign NaNOi, 1 of Ca cyanamide,' 
2 of Chilean and 2 of synthetic KNOi, 1 of Aramo-Phos 
1 of Ca(NOi)t and 3 of NH.NO, (Calnitro). The 
analyses are believed to be representative. C. W. \V 
ComptfahTe test of different bedding materials uid 
chemical supplements with cow manure applied m a three- 
yearrotatlon T. E. Odland and H C.Knoblauch. R l 
Agr. Expt. Sta , Bull. No 251, 3-10(1935).— Straw' 
sawdust and wood shavings used as absorbents for cow 
eimremeat over an 18-year investigation showed no ill 
effects on crop yields when used as fertiluer. There was 
no significant change in the sod acidity of any of the plots 
receiving these materials, ^\•hen these bedding materials 
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were supplemented with P and K, normal crop increases 
were obtained C. R FtHer* 

Further vegetation expemnents with Kotha phosphate 
C Krugd and C Dreyspring Supetphosphalt a, 201-9, 
221-6(1935); cf C ,4 28, 3512’ —Kolha phosphate is 
a material made in Pinland by treating phosphate rock 
with a deficiency of HtSO,. appro* 55% of the total P 
IS sol in water and appro* 63% is sol in water and NH| 
citrate soln In eipls with winter cereals on acid to 
slightly acid loamy sand soils and sandy loam sods the 
effect of Kotka phosphate and of basic slag tn increasing 
the initial growth of the plants was inferior to that of 
superphosphate As veg etatioa progressed the difitxeiwes 
became less pronounced, and at the end of the yienod of 
growth the 3 matenals gave practically the same results 
When It was applied as a top-dressing, Kotka phosphate 
gave results decidedly superior to those obtained with 
basic slag but somewhat inferior to those obtataed with 
superphosphate K. D Jacob 

The conservstiQti of bquid and stable manures with 
superphosphate W Di* Du Suptrpkatphal 11, 105-7 
(1935) — Ten-Lg quantities of superphosphate were 
added 3 times during collection to a 5000-1 pit of unoe 
By the addn of superphosphate total solids increased 
from 1 97 to 3 P 0 26 to 0 59%, K 32 4 to 33 07« 
and although the N content decreased from 15 4Stol3 7%, 
iheamt ofNperl increased from 3 05to4 ICg Mizts 
of superphosphate and stable manure showed 40% more 
N than did the Stable manure alone K C. Bresoa 
Can fertilizers be harmful to fish In ponds? P Vivier 
J agf pral 99, 333-9(1935), cf C A. 28. dice' — 
While ammomacal salts are much more tone to the fish 
than K salts, the conens in the ponds arising from the 
normal use of these salts as (ertditer on the surrounding 
soil or in the ponds is so small that they are inollmsive 
to the fish FtOi fertilizers are absolutely inoffensive 
J R Adams 

Evaluating lumag suteruls hf Popp D<ut Lutdv. 
Prtsie 62, 487-8(1035} —The solubilities of several carbra* 
ates and quicklimes in AcOlI (1 8 g per I ) were d«td 
The particte sue m each case was the same, and the 
time of contact with the acid sola in each case was 10 nun 
The 3 softest and most porous limestones were about 
86% sol The remaining limestones averaged 81% sol 
Cryst materials were not less sol than the noncrysi. 
A dolomite showed a soly of 10 7% In 10 (run , and after 
GO mm of contact with the acid soln , the soly reached 
22 8%. Several quicklimes low in Mg were about 90% 
sol , wbile those contg hfg showed a wide vanatioa in 
soly. (57 8 to 83 V7c)- K C. Betson 

Rates of solubon and movement of different fertilizers 
in the soil and the effects of the (ertiluers on the germina- 
bon and root development of beans Charles D Sayre 
and Arthur W. Clark N Y. Agr Expf Sta , Tech 
Bull No 231, 67 pp (1935) —Greenhouse and field e*pts 
show that different kinds of fertiUzers with the same place- 
ment may cause vastly different results on the growing 
plant or germinating seed. When broadcast, fertilizers 
are less likely to be mjunous than when applied in eoniact 
with the seed. Contact of highly ionized mineral fenilizers 
withtheseedotplantcausesinjurybyplismolysis Many 
org fertilizers also show this injury when first applied to 
the sod Apparently injury from org substances is caus^ 
by such sol. compds as ammo acids or sol peptides Org 
fertilizers greatly stimulate mold growth m the 
Possibly some parasitic molds are thus stimulated and 
attack the plant to a greater extent Lateral movement 
of fertilizer m the sod was very limited Except with 
CaCNt the movement did not exceed 0 5m Side 
placement of fertilizer is likely to give better results than 
direct placement on the row above or below the seed. 
N compds dissolved out of org fertiluers more slowly 
than from inerrg compds Urea was very mjunous to 
roots when first applied to the soil With most fcrtilizcra 
beans could not be planted m the fertilizer band for 14 
days after fertilizing without reduction of germination 
Castor pomace, cottonseed meal. MDorgamte, fish scrap 
and dried blood greatly reduced the germination of 


1 planted in contact with the fertiluer band until after 
the fertilizer had been m the sod for 14 days. When 
first applied these 5 org fertilizers were also very toxic to 
the roots. Animal tankage and garbage tankage did not 
mhibit tool growth, but the animal tankage did reduce 
the germination of seeds placed in contact with it. No N 
fertilizer stimulated the root growth. Steamed bone meal 
did not reduce gcemmition of seeds placed in contact with 
. It, nor did it injure root growth. It had the slowest 
® movement of P out of the fertilizer band of any P fertilizer 
The superphosphate reduced germination of seeds when 
first applied, but after 2 days, there was no mjury. The 
supesphosptate had a decidely stimulating infiutnce on 
plant root growth, especially the fibrous roots. Am- 
moouted superphosphate and Ammo Phos A were m- 
jurious to germination of seeds planted in contact with the 
feriilirer until these fertilizers had been in the soil for 14 
) days As soon as the toxic action of the sol N in these 
compds had worn off (m a few days), there was a__very 
stimulating effect on root growth The earners of K had 
no stimulatmg effect on root growth They had a very rapid 
rate of sola and reduced the germination of seeds planted 
in contact with the fertilizer bands and also inhibited 
root growth until the conen of sol salts had been suf- 
ficiently ledated by diffusion so that they no longer plas- 
molyzed the plant cells. After 2 days, KtSO, and KCI 
* no ioager injured germination of seeds or produced root 
injury. Kainile remained toxic for a longer time Com 
leruhzers showed gerroinabon and plant root injuries m 
accordance with the sep actions of their ingredients 
Pertibzers have a considerable perpendicular movement 
in the soil The inorg N compds. showed the 
movement, org N compds next, and P compds. showw 
the least movement m the soil. Watex-wl I* “e 
< fertilizers was quickly changed to a water'insol, fonn m 
the soil Several small applications of fertilizer we lesi 
injurious than a single large application C R. F. 

Treating ordinary and acid superphosphates with aa> 
moQiacat solutions of ammonium nitrate L. Berlin, L 
Gontzkayaand.4 Zasedaleleva. Mtntrol'nute Udotrintw 
Inteitoluntuidut 1, No 4. 21-37(1935); ef. C A 
29, 30W‘ —When ammomacal NH,N0» was intr^uced 
into the superphosphates in batches, the following 
6 ratiosofN.FiOlintbeproductwereobtained' (o)Ordma^ 
superphosphate from phosphonte and uaconcentrated 
apatite, N P.0»- 0 5-1.2, (8) ordinary superphosphate 

from denied apatite after storage for 20^0 days, 
N P,0» ~ 0 4-0 7; (c) double superphosphate from 

Vyatka phospbiwite, N PiOi maximum 0 5, (d) double 
superphosphate from 35 and 4U% apatite coneentrales, 
N P»0, up to 0 75 Continuous satn. in the lab yielded 
a stidey product Commer^-scaleeipts were successful. 
' A detailed description of the expts is presented 

A A. Boehtlingk 

Microelements A. A Khaluev and hi V. Kata- 

luunor Repti.Sci Insl Ferhlizers and Insedofuntictdcs, 

LentHtrad, 3rd Intern Coflge S<nl Sa , Oxford 1935, 
Sl-65(in German) — Pot expts with mustard in water 
and sand cultures with variations of Ilcllriegel’s soln of 
nutrient salts of single and double conen , with and without 
9 a special addn oi microelemeuts, viz , B, Mn. Zo> Cu, 
1 and F, indicated in the latter case a greater yield of pods 
when N was supplied as NHi salts, but this was due to 
traces of microelements from the impure chemicals which 
were stiU available in the physiologically acid soln When 
the TOKioielcmeTitt were intetitionaliy added, mtTate was 
the best source of N. Yields of oats, especially of gram, 
were greatest with the doubled conen of nutrients with a 
specuU addn of microelements, but in the absence of the 
9 latter, growth was best in the less coned soln BandMn 
had the greatest effect m increasing yields Field and pot 
expts indicated that the depressant effect of overlimi'’8 
podzols, a red earth and Ilypnum peat, as well as an arti- 
ficially acidified chernozem, is dependent upon deficiency 
■n available B. BTien the latter was supplied m small 
amt , the same limmg treatments increasrf yields A 
•uuilac expt with barley on the peal soil indicated de- 
ficiency in both B and Cu On peat excessively limed, B 
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and Mn caused great increases m yields of oats, *»^;Cwise 1 
with wheat upon an alkali soil treated with CaSO,. Plants 
growing on soils deficient in B and Cu often accumulate 
great quantities of N and ash elements Mustard is 
damaged by a light liming of sandy podzol deficient i® 
flax does not grow well unless B is supplied, even when this 
soil IS not limed, and similar observations were made on a 
degraded chernozem Twelve references C. J S 
The effectiveness of organonnneral fertilizers. Z V ^ 
Logvinova and A G Ivanov Repti Sex Imt, Ferfi- 
lizefi and Inseciofungtctdes, Leningrad, 3rd Intern Congr 
5 <m 1 5ci , Oxford 1935, 67-82(in German) —“Ammonium 
humate” (I) was prepd by treating peats with hfH», which 
caused increases in N from 0 8-2 9 to 2 5-fi 3% Am* 
moniacal N increased from 1.3-6 S'o to 23-59% of the 
total N “Huraamraophos” (11), pptd from NlI«OH 
exts. of the same peats fay a IfiPO, est of phosphate 
and ammoniated to neutrality, contained 8 -1-44 1% ; 
HjO and 5 0-10 0% N on the d^ basis, of which 57 85% 
was in NHi, with 7 fr-16 1% PiOi Pot expts in which 
these in combination with KCI, etc , were compared with 
(NIDiSOi and superphosphate for flax, hemp, barley 
and wheat indicated supenor action of the humus prepns , 
the N so supplied equalling that of (NH,)ilIP04 or K1I«- 
NO, The products made from low-ash peat were higher 
in N and more effective Some kinds of raw ligmte had 
favorable effects m similar expts , others were of neg ‘ 
value, but without exception the ammoniated products 
therefrom, similar to J and H, were supenor to inorg N 
and PiOi fertilizers, causing large increases in both yi«W* 
and quality The first crop of flax utilized 40-90%, of 
wheat 7(1-100%, of the ammoniacal N so supplied Both 
I and n should be evaluated on the content of ammoniacal 
N; the PiOi of tt IS not infenor to that of (NHOiHPO, 
The org colloids of these mater uls are of special value on , 
sandy soils. Twenty*three references C. J S 

The effects of fertiUzers of eanous physiological char* 
acter on Hungarian nne soU types Dezsd Diceoty and 
Gyula Ebenspauger Magyar Ampelol £fki>nyo 9, 
240-7(1935). — Stnapi: alba m acid soils (Pn 6 07-7 31) 
gave best yields on fertiluation with Rhenanta phosphate 
and either Chile or lime saltpeter or (N(f«)tSO«. In 
elk. soils (Pn 7 65*8.13) Rhenanta phosphate and super- 
phosphate were best, combined with (KH<)tS04 • 

S S de Fmfily 

An favestigatiaa Into (he ioffoence of ammoaioRt snUate 
on «tobble*SQwn oat crops in Victoria D Wark Proc. 
Roy. Soc. Victoria 47, 1, 78-93(1934) —The final yields 
of bay and gram were markedly increased by the applica- 
tion of (ffH,),S04 at seeding Marled variations occurred 
in the NHi content of the sod throughout the growing 
period of the crop The nitrate contents of the sod in- 
creased from June to August on the (Ml,)iS04 plots 
The percentage N content of the crops in (^t was not 
affected by the different treatments, nor was there any 
difference in the N contents of the gram or straw at harvest 
The total_ N removed by the crop on the (NHtliSO* 
plots was in all cases more than that removed on the cor- 
responding no-N plots, but the difference in amts of N 
removed by the crops was less than */j the difference m the 
amts of N applied in the corresponding fertilizer dressings 
Leopold Seb^n 

The place of mtrogen fertilizers in a pasture-fertilization 
program. D. R. Dodd /.Am Sae. Agron. 27, 8o3-62 
(1933). — A review of the literature on the u«e of N ferti- 
lizers on pasture land under Ohio conditions is given, and 
the major conclusions arc summanzed. J R, Adams 

Fertihzation experiments with vanous nitrogen salts 
L5szl6 Salacz. Magyar Ampelol pekonyv. 9, 203-22 
(1935). — Expts. were made on fertilization of grapes with 
hme nitrogen, or Leuna saltpeter and Nitrophoska 
Fertilization increased yield in each case. On heavy 
sods the sugar content of the must obtamed generally 
mcreased; total acids almost always diminished. On 
sandy soils the yield was increased, the sugar content of 
the must decreased and acidity became higher. 

t . S S de Finfliy 

certilizer experiments with hme-nitrogen. L4szl6 


Salacz. Magyar Ampelol. Fvkdnyv 9, lQ0-20S(W3o). 
Application of lime nitrogen generally increased the yields 
of grapes The sugar content of the must from plots 
where a yield increase was observed somewhat dirmmshed, 
the content in acids increased. S. S de Finily 

Experiments on vines withpotassiumfertilizers Laszlo 
Salacz Magyar Ampelol Likonyv. 9, 223-39(1935).— 
The acid content of musts was decreased by fertilization of 
the vine, the sugar content sometimes decreased, other 
tunes increased Soils poor m K gave good results on 
application of double doses of K salts, other soils showed 
better yield with single doses S S de FinAly^ 

Comparison of the effect of potassium fertilizers on gram 
cultures V N Prokoshev and E M Usiyuzhanina 
MtneraVnute Vdobrentya Insektojungisidui 1, No. 5, 
5^9(1933) —Expts m great variety were made with 
sylviiute, camallice (of vanous degrees of conen ), K(^l 
and mixts of these The results depended on the soil, 
weather conditions and the type of plants and their rota- 
tion A A Boehtlmgk 

Influence of niuminam sulfate on Cyperus maJac- 
Censis K Yamamoto J Sa .Setl fl«<f Afonure (Japan) 
9, SfiWOdQTS) — In the cultivation of Cyperus malac- 
eensis (a substance used in making Japanese mats) ap- 
plication of AU(SOt)i to the soil has a favorable effect 
upon growth, yield and quality of fiber This effect has 
been considered due to the increase of soil acidity A 
similar effect was obtained in another case by applying 
HtSO, instead of ALfSO,)! In the water culture of the 
plant, however, the best growth was observed at ^ 6 
and the yields decreased gradually with decrease of ps. 
even though the phot grew normally at ps 4. Con- 
sequently, It may be concluded that the effect of acidity 
IS indirect The addn of acid substance to the soils of 
paddy field caused an increase of NHi in the soils The 
N content m the crops from the plot with acid substance 
was not always bigb in spite of the fact that the color of 
the stems seas always green Y Ramoshita 

Calcium silicate slags Properties of quenched and 
tinquenehed slags and effects of their admixtures with 
phosphabe ferbhzers W. H. Mactnure, L. J. Hardin 
andr. D Oldham. Ind Eng CAem. 28. 48-67(1930) .— 
Results of microscopical and chera examn. of slags from 
> phosphate-reduction furnaces are given. Expts with dry 
admixts. of slag and triple superphosphate, with and with- 
out the adds of NHi phosphates and Ki50«, showed no 
formation of citrate-insol PjOi when measured by the 
citrate eitn method at the end of a 35-day period There 
was no loss of Nlli from the dry mitt, and no appreciable 
fixation of KjO m the "complete" mixt. Similar expts 
with admuts of moistened slag to tnple superphosphate 
, caused the complete disappearance of H]0*sol. PjO* and 
the formation of considerable citrate-msol. PiOi With 
(he moisrened mixts contg. NH4 phosphates there was a 
partial decline in the IIiO-soI P|Oi, a negligible increase 
of citratc-insol. P,0>, some loss of NH| and a definite 
fixation of K|0. The influence of the slags on the solvent 
power and ^ values of citrate sofn , the factors of F 
TOntent and sihca value, and the inapplicability of the 
“official" method for citrate extn. of such mixts are dis- 
1 cussed The admixts are proposed for dilg. tnple super- 
phosphates to "standard” conen near the point of usage 
to improve driUabiUty and to eliminate acidity and F 
toxicity. John O. Hardesty 

The influence of chlonde upon the growth of tomatoes 
A. V. Yur’ev. Konservnaya Prom. 1935, No. 5, 20-4 — 
Lab and field observations establish a conen limit of 
NaCI of 0 2% by wt. of dry sod for cultivating tomatoes 
in a soil contg little other salts. A conen of 0 05% 
NaCI in the Same conditions stimulates their growth. 

B. V. Shvartzberg 

Influence of sodium salts on the crop of sugar beets in 
the presence of mtrogen derived from vanous sources 
P. Nikishkina Mtneral'nute Udobrentya Insektofungtsidut 
I, No, 5, 98(1935).— NaCI and NatS04 had a favorable 
effect on the crop and the yield of sugar only in containers 
with mtrogen and phosphate or a complete fertilizer. The 
expts. are described. A. A. Boehtlmgk 
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Uh. 193J A. 71-W(ll)35).-Wlicrc llie Mrcncth of the 1 no ilaoser of toxicity coi.xc.l by the 

tilirwohale solo used wax 2(1 lb. per IIH) roI and only 1 in the M«i , Airnex 

Upbontion In June wax mack, the oeidity wax reiluccd Improving Bordeaut lolutlon. * . 

111'%. in crnpcfniu. Where the phosphnlc ennen. wax 15 N. Oxiiroxsity. Mittytir Ampelol 1 ikOnyi'. ‘ 

- (1015),— The xeilimeiiintion wax xlower, the ntlhexive 

power greater and the fungicidal edcct xtronger when the 
CuSOt *oln wax poured into the (bid. bnic mill, and not 
the Utter poured Into the CuSOi solo ax origlnnlly pro- 
. noxed by MilUrdet H S «le I ‘"^'y 


lii% in grapefruit. Where the iihosphnb 
III. per liKl gal. the acidity decrease wni 4.1 % There wax 
no (lecreaxc in acKbiy when the phosphate applicaiionx 
were 5 and Id lb per lOd gal , rexp I or the 2 largest 

applications there wax a very slight but not cnnxixient 

increase in sugar content Tins ix the opposite effcci to that . ptwed by MilUrdet 
of As spray treatment On oranges, only llie 2IHh pxr ItXl tvaMsiiriix ri^t^ni 
gal application gave a small detrcaxi m acidity of i 11% 

As in the grapefruit, the phosphaic sprays mcrensert the 
sugar content very slightly C K rellerx 

Evaluation of vine tpraya SAndor IlAnky and Agnes 
N. O'ltrovszky Maiyar Amptlol ftkonyv C, 13.S-45 
(Un'i).— Adhesive factor wax detd according to Tacs 
andSiachclm 1 or Ilordcaux soln conig excess lime the 


Pyrethrln, rotenone and nicotine. I) Mann Sftjfn- 
tifder-Zlt 62, StU-.l, Old HW 5, b.M, il7.1-5, pni-A, 
101(1-17. 1015 7{ltn5>, cf C A 29, 51>Si)’ — A review 
of meibodx of prepg . testing and using rotenone and 
derrts-root eitx Oxer UM) rclereneex. J W Terry 
A new aourco of lulfur for combating Insects and 
agricultural dlaeasea L A TokrovsWi! il/irrcroTwHir 
VJohremya Inseklafuntttulm 1, No 5, K'Vl) 1(11*15) - 


adhesixc factor wax about twice that of a neutral xoln J An insecto-fiingiCKial prepn wax obtained by iKuling .S 


The suspenxitubty of agenta was detd by sedimentation in 
cjlindcrx and the data obtained were compared with that 
of a 1% Itordcaiij solo Sedimentation velocity of agents 
should alwa)x be detd in evaluating them S S d T 
Disinfection of vine shoots Ilertalan Sztehto A/agyur 
Ampelol CikOnyt 9, (1.5 (1( lOI'i) — Vine shoots were 
treated with 0 4 to 1 2% solns of formaldehyde for 


tailings (containing 1(K')% .S) obtained in the flotation 
of S ore Tliesc tailings were boded with Cn(On)i 
and water to the appearance of a bhek color The tin 
dissolved S vras used m the following bntchts The same 
railings can lie iisid for fumigating by supplying nddnl 
heat A A Boehllmgk 

Ultra" sulfur V T Munchev A^wrraTn 


10 min ; 2 5-7 0% of the buds of shoots were destroyed ^ (/<faAr/ni>ti Inuktofunzisuliii 1. No 4, S(r-f*l(10l5) — 

._..v/'..ces -.1. A^^.. sulfur wax prepd b> spraying a lieal-trcoted 

cliy (paxxmga JOl*-me<h sieve) with liipiid R (mixed with 
small nmis of 1 ntid d*mphthol, to lower Its vixcoxiiy) 
ot 140*, to give ft product ennig 12 l.i% S The reports 
obtained from field operators using the above prepn nx 
a (ungKide were divided A detailed description of the 
process lx presented A A llochtbngk 

A new method of producing Paris green Lotorev, 

Sion should be sprayed immediately after prepn Wlierc s rminkov, Artamanov and I gorov Teiihruka IMS, No 


Tlius treatment with CuSO, soln ix both ehcoi>er and more 
effeetive. A A-mln treatment in a 1% CtiRO. soln or 
fumigation with 2H% (ommldehyde lx proposed 

S S de I'lnAly 

Petroleum-kaolin emulsions In viticulture SAndor 
kAnky .Ifflfynr dinOeW itikflaye 9, 1 19 5l(lf»15) - 
1 leld explx showed tliat petroleum-kaobn emulsions ore 
suiiablo niily lor spray Ing small areas, since the diM emul- 
sion should be sprayed immediately after prepn Wliere 
storage nf the spray Is necessary, soap emulsions arelietler 
S S dePlii&ly 

Insecticidal effects of nicotine-conublai vine sprays 
SAndof Ttftnky and Agnes Nfmeth Osztrovszky. A/<ig><ir 
AmpeM, Cikdnyi. 9, lift 0(101'0 —Explx. with vorious 
nicotlnc<ftntg sprays proved that they act as trachea- 
and skin-poisoning agents R. fi <}« VmAly 

Recent efceriments in flat disinfection. A. Ilalvel 


M— CuRO, soln is mixed with AcOII, and metarsenite 
Is added to the mixt The product Is fillereil and the ppt. 
of Paris green Is washed enrctully B V. Rhyartsherg 
Cemparatlve toxicity of anabasine and nicotine sulfates 
to Insects Joseph M. Gmsburg, John 11. Roliinitt and 
Philip Oranett. j. Ag'. AViriirrA 51, 5li* 51(11115).— 
Anabtsine sulfate eriinls or excels nicotine sulfate in 
toxicity to Aphis rumlcis, A pomt and AfrirfOiiOAonirWa 


liiiehf, ArAw/. lleklmpf., l^ttkuseH 10, 70-5(1015), saHhorni and Is decidedly more toxic to A*Ao/>n/oji/>A: 


Kee. Apphfil .Mynl 14, 7(kl — Pfomislng residts In (be 
control of wilt (Fusanum hni) and anthracnose (Cof- 
leMrutium /inr) on flax seed have been olilntned by dusting 
the seed with Clrcsan which reduced the no. of diseased 
plants IroTii fOl out of (KK) to 11 out of 50(1 and also in- 
creased gennlnatlon 13% Oilen H Sheppard 

Effect on transpiration of varying the copper-lime ratio 


rH/emorufiiro and Maerosiphum rosar Annbssme sulfate 
Is decidedly less toxic to grasshoppers and to silk-niotli 
larvnc os n stomach poison tlnn is nicotine siillate. 

W. H. Ross 

Controlling cattle gruba on dairy cows H. A. Ilcnnau 
•ml Geo. 1>. Jones. Mo. Agr. Kzpt. bia , Hull, No. 340 
(Ann. Repi. iVM), 45(10.11),— Ox warlilcs were thor- 


In Bordeaux mixtures. J. D, WiUon anil II A. Runnels. 7 oiighly eonuolled on cattle by tlie use of prrpns. of dems 

*“■ ’ — " Dy working In the aoln., coiitg. n 6% derris plus a fatty 

base. Into the warbles, a kill of pn-10(J% was obtained. 


Ohm Agr. 1 xnt. Sta., iJimon/A/y Hull No 177. TOil-O 
(101.5); cf. C. A, 30, 212'.— AA’lien C<>frH» plants were 
Ircateil with Bordeaux mixta in which the Cu and lime 
ratios wire voricd by 3 Hi each in .50 gal of water, (he 
max eflrvt on tranvpirnliun rate was cnitsed Ivy the 
3 *1 .50 fdtmuU As the CuSO, inerrased lieyond 3 lb 
ui -50 gil of wutir, tlie efTccl on transpiration decriased 
lliis was aUo true to a hsver extent when the lime rniilent 
was iiKreased l>cyond 0 lli Increases In the CuSO* 
lonteiil ol Borckaux mixt. which was applicil to phnts 
Increased their water rininrcment slightly. Most plants 
were injured by the applualion of a 15 3-f.fl forrouJx and 
some by a 12 >1 .50. Increases m the onil. of CofOIDi 
Used in the spray formula r« suited in n decrease in growth 
ond on incre ks< m water rri|uiremrnt. C. R. Pellrrs 
V observations on the action of boron In beet heart 


C. R. Tellers 

Plot tests with sodium araenlle and aodlum chlorate as 
soil atrrilanis in California. A. R Cralts. Cold. Dept. 
Agr., Monlhly Hull, 24, 2I7-.5'>{1|1 1.5) ; cf. C. A. 30, 
luM*. — Troiii 2 to H lb of No nrsenlte per stj rod is nii 
effective ond prnetual clKnncnl for controlling weeds in 
waste «rens such ns roadways nnd banks of irngalmn 
ditches. This elieinicnl is best applied ns n spray to the 
top sod or vegeiatimi. NaClOi is ako efTcclive against 
annuals for more than 1 year in heavy alluviil soils where 
rainfall h light. It is useliil against deep-rooted peren- 
nials A combination ol 4 lb. of As,Oi and 1 lb of NaOII 
with 3 lb. of water isannlher elTictive wird killer which can 
l>c used tts a dust. C. R. Tellers 


f otod. ogr, 9 Factors Influencing the effectiveness of sodium chlorate 


' 21. l>7lt H2(llU.5). si. C. /I.' 29; 22R7».— The 
MMUIS confirm the value of 11,110. or Na borate as a 
(ontfol ngiim-l b.ct heart rot. If, HO. should tie used at 
ihc mte ol S It* kg iHf hectare for a first treatment and 
Na liorate at the rate of 1 »-lil Ij- The licst results are 
oliiamed by intmutely mixing with the fertilizer lieforc 
sptcaclmg A eerlam dehjed proicelivc action ssas ob- 
served. At the rates recnmnieiiikd tlicrv appiars to !« 


• herbicide. A. S Crafts. Ililgardia 9, 4.17-.57 
(1035).— Chlorates may kill deep-rooted perenmni plants 
either by rapid absorption ond translocation within tin 
plant or by absorption from the sod l,y the roots Ap- 
plication of the same amt. ol NoClOi to the sod killed 
morning glory, Comix'/ih/»j (inriitiz, nnd Russnti kniip- 
wesil, OnfUHrM repent, but merely injured hairy enss. 
Upidium dr,ih,i. Thru years* work shows Dial proper 
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verttt^ distnbuuon of KaOD, witbm the soJ by leaching' 1 ^ ^lins nat^l phosphates with dn. HO. Wl? 

CallPO. by Ca(OH)i, sepj this and treatme the CaCh 

liquor with NH, and CO, or (NH<)tCOi The HCl soln 
osed contains about 55 g. IICl and 255 g. CaCIi per 1 , 
the CaCli being provided by adding sufficient of the 
filtered (^Clt liquor. Examples are given. Cf. C. A 
30, MTV. 

Ammoniated peat fertihier. Royall O. E. Davis and 
3lal(fr Scholl (dedicated to the free i^ of the Public) 


of winter rams is essential to success with the soil treatment 
method A veiticaJ distnbuticei may be acetan- 

plihed With irrigation water. Application of the XaCtOi 
to both sod and plant is more efficient than appheatton to 
only the soJ or to the plant. In many cases roots were 
destroyed 3 ft below the soil surface A single spray waa 
usually as effective as 3 light Tirays m weed control. 
Continual leaching with irrigation water proved the best 


means of ndding the land of residua] KaClOi Sterile * U S 2.0^1,766, Jaa 14. Anhyd. NH» ts bright 


IS leached with S') ra of water were relumed to cnhi- 
ration withm a season by this iiractice Toncity of sodinm 
arsenite and sodium chlorate in four California sods 
Ibtd 4f;i-98 — Tmalent As, on a cost basis, was the 
most feasible chemical for soil sfenlizatiem Toxicity 
of As was greatest m the Fresno sandy loam and lowest 
m the Yolo clay loam Loss of toxicity with tune and 
croppmg was greatest m the Yolo and lowest in the 3 
Fresno sandy loam Yolo clay had the strongest fixing 
power for As and held 4 times as much as the Fresno soil. 
The Stockton and Columbia sods held about twwe as 
much As as the Fresno sod The amt of As held by all 
4 sods was greater with increased conen. of the solus 
apphed Even after leaching the Yolo sod with 1(V) sur* 
face cm of water, the tipper 4 in of sod was sierde and 
the chemical had not descended below the IC-m level 
Sandar leaching removed all the As from the Fresno sod * 
Scnl application of KaClOi so as to secure max absorption 
by the roots gave optimum results with this cbetnical. 
Tcmeity of NaClOi was highest m the Stoclnon adobe 
clay and lowest in the Yolo cUy loam It was otdy slightly 
higher m the Colasibu fine sandy loom and intermediate 
u Fresno sandy loam. The fixuig power of the 4 sods 
~4 much less for chlorate than for Na arsesile. In the 


contact with peat m a clos^ autoclave, and the miit. is 
heated fo 180-300* for 8 hrs , the temp, ts then allowed to 
drop to 50* and the uneombmed Nllj is removed from the 
mixt 

Superphosphate fertilizer. Beverly Ober and Edward 
JLWight(toOberphosCo). U. S reissue 19,823. Jan. 
14. A reissue of 1.947,138 (C. A. 28, 2456')- 

Anbcryptogamic products. Compagnie de proauits 
chimiques et £lectroiriu!lurgiques Alais, Froges et 
Camargue Fr. 788,531, Oct. 14, 1935, Insol. ehloro- 
copnc corapds. of the formula CuCl|.3CuO nHiO or 
CaCbllCuO iiHfO (fi u about 4) coned, or dild. by inert 
materuls such as hydrated &SOt are made by the 
simultatieODS reaction, in aq soln. or suspension and at 
ordinary or raised temp , of 1 or more sol. Cu salts other 
than the chloride, with 1 or more allcah or alk. earth metal 
chlorides or any other simple or complex sol. chlonde, 
the aq. solns. of which have a reaction less acid than solns. 
of CuClt, and with a base such as CaO or MgO or ^ cor- 
responding carbonates The ppt. is filtered, washed and 
dried Cl. C. A, 30, SOI* 

Xaseetindai sprays Irwm Scone. U. S zfi2S,l09, 
Jan. 14. To faeiJiiate the removal of spray residues from 


was much less for chlorate than (or .Va arseaile. In the there is incorporated in the spray eofflp^i^ « 

Yolo clay loam the chesmeal was fixed from a slowly mov- « water-msol. materul such as ZnCOi which « inert to the 

mg soln Rate of moirtemng had no effect m the Fresno “*>'* *Pfay material but which reacts with wn 

. . solos to form a gas which dislodges the spray residw^ 

Destroying Insects. Arthur BaUzs Fr. 787,663, Oct. 
2. 1935 Ad aLm contg. chlonaated hydroearhoas, eg, 
CtUiCU 80 and C,HCl, 20%, is used. . . 

Killing insects, etc , on plant products soeh at seeds 
©f plants Thomas J, Htadlee (to Endowment Founda- 
tion). U.S 2,027,976, Jaa. X4. Plant products or plMts 
are passed along on a conveyor while subjected to an elec- 
trostatic field between electrodes by a source of «ern 
......... V. •..u.v.oj having a frequency preferably not less than l.OOO.KX) 

that alfalfa made a good cycles and a voltage preferably of about 4000 v. per 

C. R. Fellers Lnear in between the electrodes 
- Seed disinfectants fumer anhydrides of meretmzeo 

phenols). Fntz Wolff (to Schering-Kablbaum A -G )■ 

, .w..., .. ....... ® 2.021,277, Nov. 19 Inner anhydnde s of mer - 

nessee ted cedar tu.se m insecticides] (Huddle) 27. Dt~ x 

comps of raw phosphates with 11,50. (Lehrecke) IS curued pbenob of the general formula: <^HgO. 
App for coolmg and aeratmg ammonated phosphate 

fenilucr (U. S pat. 2,028 413) 1. substituted allcyl, aryl, aralkyl or alicyclic radical, or any 

other substituent, such as halogen, the tutro, hydroxy ana 

like groups, are good wet as well as dry disinfectants, for 
seeds For their manuf , phenols which have been 
mercurixed by treatment with mercuri salts are dissolved 
m NaOH soln , whereupon the alk. soln. is treated with 


sandy loam. The Stockton soil had little fixing power for 
NaClOi. Chlorate toxicity sras greater in sod cotuoins 
prenotisly moutened wnth distd. water thag m tboio 
moistesed otdy with the chlorate solos. Leaching with 
distd water moved the chlorate dosrnward in tbe sod 
coluinns. Forty wrface cm, of water was sufficient 
to remove the chlorate from the Yolo and Columbia sods 
NaClO, was present in the top 20 in cf tbe scsl from sterile ^ 
areas in a field sprayed 3 yrs previously to kiU morning 
glory A leaching with 26 surface is of water removed 
the chemical sufficiently 


Reconditioning sod after fctUigg weeds I. C. Far- 
benrad A -G (L'do Ehrhardt, inventor). Ger. CJS,30I, 

Kov. 25, 19.35 (Cl 451 5), Sod to which a chlorate has 

been applied as_a w^-kdlw » r^diti^ by tr«t- cO., whxh ppU the a^^dndes; ’or the molten phenofi 
ance which deconms. chlorate, Hw » at a low temp, with mercuric oxide untd the 

latter has been dis»lred The inner anhydrides obtained 


t with a substance which deeomps. chlorates Tbe 
substance may be (a) a simple reducing agent, e g , a 
ferrous salt or a hyposidfite, or (6) a reduemg agent con- 
vertible mto a (ertiltzer, e g , a nitrite or faypophosphile, 
or (c) a substance which accelerates catalyucally the 
decompn of unstable chlorates, e. g , hfgOi 

Ferfflizerx John A. Heskett Bnt. 435,763, Sept 23, 
IITS See Australia 16.704/34 (C. A. 29, 25>l') 


I this manner are sol m phenols without cleavage tbe 
anhydride bond, m contrast to their soln. in KaOH 
whereby the anhydride bond Is changed and spUt open 
The phenol acts as solvent, renders tbe inner anbydndes 
waier^sol and allows the appftcztna ol these compdi 
“s wet and as dry dismfectanls Several examples are 


Ferthzers Societe d’itudes pour la fabneafum et 9 given, including the production and use of the n-.-. 
lemploi des engrais chtniques Ger. 619,834, Oct «, hydride of mercunzed 1J3 5-ivlenol and some similar 
1935(0.162). CaHPO., CaCO, and NH.a are formed einpds i,.J,&-xyienoi ana som 
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L Cu<!achs 

Alcohol losses dniuig storage o! bottled distilled Liqaors 
C. Luchow, lion und Rebe 17. 105-74(1035).— VtTien 
brandies and cordials ivere bept 6 months at room temp 
in unopened corked bottles, no appreciable loss of ale 
was found The ale losses of half-empty bottles kept C 
months varied from negligible to 2 05% by vol , de- 
pending upon the nature of closure and temp of storage 
K Becker 

Isolation and possible intermediary role of formalde- 
hyde in the propionic add fermentation R G Wood 
andC.H.Wertman J Bui 30.Co2(lKi5) J T M 

Honey vinegar. Frederick W. Fahun Mich Agr 
E^t. Sta , EsintviK BaK. tJo 149. 3-14(1035) — 
Waste or low grade honeys enn be easily and profitably 
conitrted to vinegar. A mtisfactory formula consists 
of extd, honey 40-45 Ib , water 30 gal , K,C«H«Oi 2 oi 
and (NHOiPOt 2 oa The dUd. vmegar stock should cob- 
tarn approx. 15% sugar. The sola is sterilized by boiling 
for 10 zniB,, cooled, inoculated with yeast starter and 
allowed to ferment xmtO the sugar has all been converted 
into ale. The soln is then inoculated with Actiahuter 
which changes the ale. into AcOH. The eptontun temp 
for the fennentation is 24-2S*. Aher the fermenution 
has been started the film of A ttiobceitt at the surface sh^d 
not be disturbed C. R. Fellers 

Report on malt analyds during the months of March 
and ApiO 1935. F. Ancker n'<>cbcfr. Brau. 52, 16G-7 
(1035).*— A summary of 239 barky malt and 9 wheat malt 
samples. S. Jozsa 

Malting and mashing. Hugo T\’. Rohde. CVrml 
Ckem. 12, 910-20(1935) — A review. L. H. BaUey 
Baxley and malt studies I. Developing new varieties 


C H ntET 

A those of the standard method. The Carter-Simon method 
results were 0 5% higher than tho«e_of the standard method 
The vacuum oven operated at 25 mm. pressure but at 
70“ for IShrs produced results that were 0 1% lower than 
• - • * • ’ s Stand- 

^3 brs at 

atemp between 103*ardlW'gavere«iiltspracticallycqmv. 
to those by the standard method, being onlv 0 04% 
lower Results by the water-oven method were 0il5% 
lower than tho«c by the standard method L. H. B. 

Methods of wine analysis C H McCbarlcs and G. A 
Pitman Ird Enf Chem , Anal Ed 8, 5o-6(l030 ). — 
Methods of making wine analvsis are given The neces- 
3 sity of accurate sampling is pointed out Tlie use of the 


The action of charcoal on alcohohe fermentation A 
Reinhard and V. Obrastzova. Bell. roc. tr.lem mtero- 
M.,Sesttal 7, 331-5{l935)(m French).— Powd wood 

charcoal mertases the ale fermentation of the solus of — ------ - r..., 

sucrose and fevulose, even if mactivated by heat for 10 ^ those of standard methcxl. AImt Ai^> i 
mm. at 50“, and stmmlales the multiphcatioa of sac- ardization Committee metuM, i e , hutmg tor 
charomjretes G A. Bravo 

Boilmg pomts m the distillation of alcohohe bqnois 
Ed. Jacobson. DesttUateur u iiiei/air. 48, 005(1^5) — 

In distg a mat of equal parts of Et and Am ales , the 
percentage of each is pven for 7 fractions collected be- 
tween S0“ and 132“ K Becker 

The power alcohol problem and the sugar beet O 
Munerati. Ird. sucar tial. 23, 4S&-96{193^) 


ebuUioscope, pycnometer and hydron’etcr m detn of ale. 
IS discussed Volatile acidity and total acidity detns. are 
desenbed Sugars can be detd bv the Lane and Eynon 
(cl C A 22, &^>)■ Munson ard Walker, and Shaffer 
and Hartmann (cf C A 15. 1 527) methods, the latter 
a volumetric lodomeinc method .Analytical methods 
are given for metals, SOj and tanam C. M Frey 

Analyses of Hnngarua and foreign oatnral wines and 
vermouths Ott6 Bolf .l/cjyur Ampdol £rt5*r)v 9, 
45S-ft4(l''35) — Anal)-^ are givvn of 11 J wines Natural 
Ilunganaa sweet wines contained 7.2i>-17 74% ale by 
vol . 0 SS-l 32% total acids, 2 fiS-lO 50 g per 100 cc 
eat , traces to ^ 5S g reducing sugars, C 14-0 59% ash. 
0 040-0155% phosphoric acid, 0 ‘».V-2 40% gl>cero1, 
17211-5721 ash alt> The ratio alcohol glycerol ranged 
from 100 $ C to 100 34 5 S S de Fmaly 

Ezasuaatioo of wine by Beans of a quartz lamp Istvin 
Szab6 Anprid £rtenpT 9, 454-7{l(>35) — 

A Maoau lamp was u^ to co.vipare tistural wines with 
wines from coned mu'ts The wine samples were (1) 
estd with CHCh and the luminescence of the <oln was 
detd by compan-on with a glycerol soln , (2) decolorized 
according to Werder-Zach by means of carbo anuralts 
and the filtrate examd as previously The published 
, results seem to prove that 00 further rnod.hcatJon this 
C. R. Fellers ® method will be avaHahle to «how whether a wine has been 


prepd. by means of dried grapes or coned, must or has been 
produced of fresh grapes as natural wines 

S S.deFmily 

The detenninatioo of organic adds of wine. Ervin 
Wetlsieio. J/ogTor Anpelcl. Erhonyc. 9, 429-39(1935).— 
Treatment with BzCl at 155’ forfftrs forms lasol. benzo- 

. - . .. .. — „ ate of mahe and dibenzoate of tartanc acid, which can be 

of barley tor nalbng and their properties. James G. 7 $epd. Succimc acid t> pptd from the filtrate as a basic 
TVw-i-c-n.. TT T »ti-_ T» n— , ■ T> . iron salt, filtered and weighed AcOH can be detd inthe 

filtrate bv titrauou after a prescribed punfvinf treatment. 
The benzoyl ester aci<L> are then «epd from benzoic acid 
alter sapon with KOH, the potassium ralts treated with 
H.SOa. the excess ICtSO, is removed and the tartanc acid 
pptd in an ale. medium as potassi-m tartrate. The filtrate 
conlg mal.c acid li worked up by a longer procedure and 
I the acid detd. by titrating with 0 1 -Y alkali in presence of 
pheaolphthalem. A table shows devnatioiis from the 
theoretical contents ranging from 0 OG to 9 07%; thus 
the method b already more reliable than the present one,. 

S S de Finily 

Bromoacetic aad and normal bromine of wines. L. 
Chelle and G. Vitte. Bull. sec. fiurrt. Bordeaux 73, 
179-57(1935). — Wines suspected of contg. CIIiBrCOjH 
as a preservative were assayed for their Br contents and 


Dickson, II. L. Shands, ADan D. DKkson and B. A. 
Burkhart. Cerrof Ciem. 12, 596-fi09(1935).— The 
6-rowcd types of barley have predominated in the U S. 
throughout the period of bailey culture. Exptl. malting 
equipment b avmlable at several locations for the survey 
of the malting quality of the bailey raneiies and the 
testmg of new ^elections. The equipment at Madison, 
T^Tsconsin, is described The most suitable procedtue 
for the comparauve maltmg cf the barley samples is out- 
Imed. The development of new maltmg vanelies of barley 
IS m progress. L. h. Bailey 

The determinatioa cf moistnre in barley malt. A 
comparison cf methods and apparatus for tins rnrpose 
Cerml Ckem. iz'. 

t» -l-4 o(193o). — ^The vacuum-desicvator method. 1 e 
drying of the sample over anhyd. PjOi in a desiccator 
mamtMod at a pressure of 10 mm. of Hg or less untB a 
coast . loss m wt . has been reached, has been selected as ibe 
standard or referee method for making motitnre detns. 
on malt because cf the absence cf caramehraiion or de- 
compn. phenomena which commonly accompany the oven 
methods nsed for moisture-detn. purposes. The 130“ 
ctethod gave results 0 63% higher the 
s tandard me^^. A vaemmi oven operated at 25 xam. 
pressure at 100 for 5 hrs. gave results 0225% higher it-.,. 


• of Hg or^ less untB a 9 the results were compared with results obtained with other 
wines with and without added K.Br or CHjBrCOjH. 
Alethod: Erap. 10, 50 or ICO cc. on a water or sand bath 
aad then heat la an oven. Calcine slowly over an ale. 
lamp and pilvenze the carbonaceous 1—1^ Calcine the 
powder in a Pt crucible at the edge of a muSe furnace 
Wash the ash with hot distd water and filter. Det. the 
amt. of Br by using the Denigfe and Chelle reaction (cf 
C. A. 7, 746) and comparing with known samples run at 
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the same time Between 0 I and 0 7 mg of Br orcumd t Coasemtion of sweet wines by fijfenn^ Istvin Soos 
normally m the wines tested S W G Ifagyar Ampdol. £ikonyv 9, 371-2(1935) —Vl'me sam 

Tartanc acid content and alkalinity of ash of Huagsnan pies were improved with coned must and fermented by 

wines with special regard to the identification of wines of incarts of special jeast cultures Alter fermentation 

Amenean vine types Giaa Retjuinyi anil Istvhn Sofia ilie wme wav Mitred and the procedure repeated unid 

Wofvor AmpeM Aionyi P, 42&-7(1935) — Wine Iron) no further fermentation could be observed Analyses 

vines of American types (Othello, Koah. Delaware, etc ) showed that of the original N and of the 

contained generally more tartaric acid and had more alk onginal TiOj content could Ik removed by such treatment 

ash than wines from other vines ffunfarian wme con- . I urther espw should prove whether this method » 
tamed 0 071-0 (rfil g per IflO cc of lartafic acid and ash pracucaUy available S S de Fioily 

alkalituties ranged from 1 04 lo 10 20 cc Wacidforig The electro-catadyn treatment of wmes Gyula 
ash S S de Tinaly rilinicAs ilazyar Ampelol £ikinyv 9,373-97(1935) — 

A report on fluorides in wine rrederich T Johnson Pipls with various wmes and musts show the practical 

md Louis Tischer Am J Pkarm 107,613-14(1935)— availability of the treatment in cellars S S d F 

I lie ordinary volunetrie deins of F, such aa tbe tiintion Fennestalion of musts improved with concentrated 
with Th nitrate or serous nitrate, are not practical m the must and sucrose Gera Uequinyi and Istvda SoAs 
lirtstnce ol so much org matter The following method is itazyar Ampehl tikon^ 9, 39»-d0I(1935) —Musis 


NaOH and evapd over steam tmtil the ale is removed «nd most complete fermentattem This esplains why 

The residue is washed into a 250-cc Claisscn flask pre- somettmes improved wines begin later on to (ertneiit 
viously charged with a targe no of glass beads and IS g again S S de FiniJy 

of ^H. persulfate Fifteen ce of coned H,SO, is added aanfjmg wmes femented with pure yeast cultures 
and an ordinary WiW and Winter disin (C A 37. Requmyi and Istvin So6% Matyar AmptM 

hSl) IS performed, the distiliale is collected in 20 ce <» . p,ts„v, o a‘m.5/ia351 — Tf.no* frrmenfed bv Huneanan 

seemed to have better effect than the Champagne Haut- 

l Wdlers pure cultures S S de FmJIy 

H,0, tod CufNOili for the color reactwo.'wiH have n ^minahon of the copper of musts and wes J 
Pa of 130 * 0 02 Since there are different amts of vota. "1 rf th^ 

rileorg matterpreventindifferentwincs.thereisavaryiog 80. 7(193o). cl C A “"A di^Micm d the 

amt of reductmnofthek\fn0.with«heformationofiiore «'"oval o Cu from *'"e'on(l grape mices^rwgh the 
or less ot the alk products as the case may be Thu re- . ihe 

quires that the exact amt of HNO, musibedctd lor each ’ Gvw »n eseess the sulfite has no other dw^vantaget^ 
individual wiat, although some indication can be gamed » cloudiness and 

front the amt of ppt in ths distillate On account of tbts divaMiear , . . iL' “*rsM 

dilRculiy It cs prcterahlc to evap and ash the sample# Pewidifymc wwes berMin/ to turn TfaegitT G<M 
in the presence of Al nitrate, providing that the temp can *nd IstvJn Sods AfoiyarApipfM ^^ktnyi 

be maintained below firjO* The distn is (hen conducted 453-4(1035) —A wine contg 0 70 g total acids u 

as before Results arc about 10% h'gher by the asbiog t»rcar»c acid (of which 0513 g was acetic «»d) J*-' 
method A senes of C siandard tubes are used conig iwulralwed with CaCOi m 3 phases Tn each step 05% 

i>, 1 0 2 0, 3 0, 4 0, 5 0 mg of T and ot pa 1 SO * 0 OJ 6 wa* removed Dctiu of soUtile acids showed that 

Above the 6 0 mg lube colors arc not satisfactory lor tartaric and malic acids art neutralircQ, then 

inmpatison so smaller amts of sample must be taken if Ymrgaiy taste could not be removed by tTOtmeni 

necessary Unwcver, if a 34 0 g sample is used, mg per withCaCOi S S deFitiily 

sample tube will he equiv to grains per lb W G G Treatment of wine by ferrocyORide Completes of 

The ratio of dextrose and lerulose in the grape, lit the iron lo seines J Rilnrcau-Gayon BiiU roc pkarm 
must and m the wine IstvSn Szabd and Lasxb Rake- Bardraux 73. 210-32(1935) — A ent divcussion of tb^ 
sinyi Mazyar AmptM £tki»tyi 9, 346-01(1935)— prol.lems and defense of earlier results of the authors 
Grapes at the beginning of ripening contained more dex- . work Bibliography. S W Goldstein 

trove, during ripening les-ulove Increased and became ' Dimaiisluag the sulfur dioxide content of oversuUurea 
dominant during drying and thickening of grape During wme# and musts LLsrIfi Rakcsjnyi Mazyar ArnpiM 
fermentation (1) under 17 sugar content dextrose fitbonje 9,442-7(1035) —Aliemplsweremadetoremovt 


etapvdly, (2) at2t)-25%sufareontenl both 


, H,Oi. (3> perhydiol pr«P« 


sugars ferment similarly, (3) at high sugar content of combined with urea. (3) hcxamethyleoclctramine and (4) 
25^0% Of more, levulose dccixascv more rapidly In 40% (ormaldebyde (1) and (2) were effective and the 
natural sweet wines (1) at low sugar content the amount of sulfate originating from nsidized SOt did not rise above 
levulove was 2-0 limes as great as that of dextrose. (2) the 2 % K^O, per I permuted by the German wine 
at higher sugar contents levulose was about the same in # law (I) caused no detectable changes in the compn ol 
amount as dextrose and (3) above 25% sugar content wuieorraust The urea introduced by (2) u analytically 
levulose was less than dextrose For wines unproved with dcterminahle but is not objectionable (3) diminished the 

coticd must (1) if the added must had been lefmrnled amount oflteeSOj only and was also observable ehemically 

the ratio of dextrose tolcsulosc wasthesame asm natural in the ireat^ products (4) had similar effrets on the 
wmes.i e , more levulose was present, (2) wines improved free SOj only hut Its use is prohibited by the auvhotiiies 
wriboul fermentation showed Ihesameratiosasfheconed Theexpta were made in tab scales only. S S d F. 
musts With which they had been mixed S S d P Sulfurtbon methods of wine Gitu Requinyi and 

Expenmeots to conserve sweet wine and must Istv&n Tstv&nSoos .l/ogyarAi»i#vW iTfionytr 9,440-2(1935) — 

Sobs and Lisild Rakcsinyi Mazyar AmpeM £tkinyv 9, ® 55ulfuration of winev 1^ means of sheets of elementary S, 

3<(2 70(1935) — A combination of SO, treatment and liquefied SOj and K metabisulfite was examd The 
asbestos filtrnng conserved the products lor 21 tD42d^ fisatlonof SOi was the same m each case Thcapplicatmn 
The best method consists of treating the wine or must ol K metahisulfiie increased the ash content by 
*i*h much SOj {3(10 mg ), then clarifying with Also the alky of the ash was somewhat higher There 

K,Fe(C5’)» and tannic acid gelatin, scdimenUtuig, was no difTerence in the tastes of the wine* sutfursted by 
blienng through asbestos, and treating again wrth SOt the different methods S S dc FmAIy 

The most treated thus remained unfermented for about 4 Refermenfafion of wine to determine deficiency of 
S S de Finily nntnest oalts for yeast G4ra Rcqumyi and Istvin bofis 
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which covers the liquid surface, the ferment layer b 
produced on a membrane pervious to the tniuid, eg, 
parchment paper, or filter paper impregnated with gelatin 
and nutrient materiaU The membrane may be supported 
by a sieie of coarse mesh Forms of app are indicated 
AlcohoUe fermentations Usmes de hfellc (Soc aiton ) 
Fr 7SS,126, Oct 4, 1035 The fermentation of yeast is 
carried out m the presence of COi under pressure, whereby 
higher yields are obtained and the development of organ* 
isms such as Mycoiirma tint is presented 
Citne acid Wilhelm klapproth Ger 619,977, Oct 
10, 1935 (Cl Cb 16 03) A <«ln eontg pure sugar and 
nutnUve silts such as NlI«NOi, Ksl’Oi and hlgSO« and 
a trace of FeSO< and ZnSO, is fermented by the acid of 
mildew fungus, such as Aspergillus The acid ispptd.aa 
Ca citrate by adding CaO The Ca citrate is worked up 
by the free acid by the usual methoils 

Fermented beverage Mane Haller (nee Wagner). 
Gcr 619,567, Oct 3, 1935 (Cl 64 21). A refreshuig 
drink is made by roasting oats, wheat and barley, boding 
the product with water, filtering, adding cane or sugar and 
grape sugar to the filtrate and finally addmg tansy and 
yeast and allowmg to ferrntnt 
Filter for wines, etc Paul Pinel Fr. 787,892, Sept. 
30, 1935 

Aging whiskey Carroll A Hochwalt and W'ra H 
Carmody (to Nelvsn S TalhotO U S 2,027,099, Jao 
7 To a vessel coiitg green whiskey there are added finely 
divided heat-treated products of wood distn comprisiog 
a first component of active charcoal having substantia) 
absorptive charactenslies and free from substantial 


quantities of extractable ale. solubles and a second roasted 
wood component of less active and absorptive character 
but conlg a greater amount of ale solubles (at least 907o 
of the first component being used), and the whiskey is 
heated with the added matenals. 

Aging whiskey. Carroll A. Hochwalt and Charles A 
Thomas (to Nelson S. Talbott). U. S 2,027,100, Jan 7 
See Brit 428,518 (C. -4. 29, 6698>). 

A^Bg whiskey. Charles A. Thomas and CatTolI A 
ffochwalt (to Nelson S Talbott) U S 2,027,129, Jan 
7 Whiskey in the vapor phase, together with II, is 
passed over a hydrogenatmg catalyst such as Nl on an 
mert catner so that hydrogenation » eSected while the 
whiskey is mamtamed in the vapor phase. App is de- 

Beer Rent Rome Fr. 787,870, Sept. 30, 1935. Beer 
is aromatired by adding ext of anise or oil of anise when 
the fermentation is almost complete 

Beer-brewing kettle snth two boihag zones. Rudolf 
Wiedemann Ocr, 619,027, Oct 4, 1935 (Cl 64. 12) 
Yeast Wirtschaftliche Vereinigung der deutschen 
llcfcinduslrie, Ger, 619,555, Oct, 3, 1935 (Cl 6a. 17 02). 
App. with an ascendmg series of contiguous chambers for 
the breeding of yeast is described 
Yeast Nils A iJrstrdm Fr. 788,370, Oct 9, 1935 
Dry bving yeast in powder form is obtained by nourishing 
beet or pressed yeast after growth in a substratum poor 
Ml glucose and rich in N cempds , e g . the residues of the 
fermentation which has served lor the growth of the yeast 
By this means livmg spores are formed. 
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Comparabve investigabons of thyroid preparaboas in 
rats, j Freud and Ernst Lagueur AWerland TttJsehr 
Cerreeskunde 80, 1, 25-32(1030) —Various thyroid prepns. 
are standardized by the Abelm method The metabolic 
activity IS parallel to the total I content for prepns from 
all kinds of animals Farenteral u more effective than 
oral administration R Beutner 

Liqidd used in the manometne detenmnahon of the 
oxygen mdez characterizing the degree of fermestabon of 
yellow types of tobacco A. I Smirnov. Tabcthnaya 
From 1935, No 3, 4-5 —The O number, wluch is a cn- 
tcrion in the dcCn of the degree of fermentatimi of tobacco, 
IS obtamed by measuring the vacuum produced by samples 
of tobacco m special gliss containers A kerosene frac- 
tion b 200-50° and particularly that b 250-60* with 
added coloring matter is a suitable manometrie liquid. 
Special calibration of the maiKosttei is required because 
of the difference iti the «p gr between this kerosene frac- 
tion and the liquids ordinarily used for this purpose 

A A Boehtlingk 

Characteristics of the practical appheabon of com- 
mercial scale fermentabon [of tobacco] P G Asmaev 
and S I Krainev Tabachnaya Prom. 1935, No 3, 17- 
IQ — The relative humidity of the air close to the tobacco 
should amount to 70-5% to assure a proper fcnnenlation 
An excess of humidity will promote the formation of mil- 
dew, while a lowermg may retard the process of fermenta- 
tion Various expts are described. A. A Boehtlingk 

Determi n i n g the quality of tohaeco goods G. Dikkcr 
Tabaebnaya From 1935, No 3, 30-34 —The quality irf 
tobacco goods depends on the humidity, ash content 
(sand, clay, etc ), nicotine content, NH» content (a 
lowering of the N no indicates mferiority of tobacco), 
and amount of reducing substances (the amount of reduc- 
ing substances is m direct proportion to the quality) 
The higher the ratio of the reducing substances to the N 
no the better the quality of the tobacco goods The 
quality of tobacco can also be detd by the "Shmuk tm 
■ e , ratio of carbohydrates to albumin (the higher 
Shmuk DO the higher the quality of tobacco). 

A. A. Boehtlingk 


BUStY 

De&jcobaized egarets A Eoperma and S Ralibab 
Tebaehnoye From 1935, No. 3, 34-*35— Up to 93% of 
the nicotine is absorbed by hygroscopic cotton wool when 
pbced in tbe cardboard cigaret tube, 0 00 g being re 
quired for one cigaret A stiU better absorption is ob- 
tained by using two cotton-wool filters Carbon is a poor 
6 absorbent for nicotine from smoke. The absorption is 
very little affected by impregnating the cotton wool with 
picne acid sola A. A. Boehtlingk 

Forced fennentabos of tobacco Vodop'yaoov and 
Aotoniadi Tabaehrusya Prom 1935, No 4, 25-26 — 
Tbe forced fermentation, e. g , at 50°, yields the same 
quality of tobacco as that earned out under normal con- 
ditions, provided that the raw tobacco was of the proper 
quality A. A Boebtlmgk 

Colonmetnc assay of bismuth pharmaeeubcals C. S 
l.eonard and Alma Chaplin Compl 'rend. Congr. Pham 
Luge No 47, 107-291(1934} — The following producu 
were assayed for Bi content by (I) the sulfide method of 
Treadwell and Hall, (II) the oxide method of Hillebrand 
and LundcU and (HI) the authors' colorimetric method 
(C A, 20, 3044): (1) compressed and powd. products 
^ Di submtrate, rhubarb and soda, (2) Bi subgallate, 
(3) B« submtrate and soda, (4) pepsin, Bi and charcoal, 
(5) CaCO, compd (conlg. Bi subcarbonate), (6) bicreol 
cream and (7) Di salicylate cream A companson of tbe 
methods shows that 1 gives a pcs error, II is about as 
accurate as III but less rapid and convenient. 

H M. Burlage 

Absorpbon from the human skin A Richard Bliss, Jr 
Dragnai Cosmetic Ind 37. 730-2(1935) —An elaboration 
of studies previously reported (C A 28, 6836*) (<4) 

' Me salicylate (25%), (B) I (4%), KI (23%) andquinine- 
IICI (25%) in ointment form with each of the following 
ointment bases petrolatum, lard and hydrous lanolin as 
weH as Tincture of I U S P., and compd soln of I, 
U. S P were applied by inunction on 43 people for 30 
min 4 tunes a day with the exception of the tincture and 
soln which were applied in single doses of 1 5 ec by means 
of a camel’s hair brush To avoid irritation the sites of 
application were the inner surfaces of the right and left 
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were coHectcd and tested for presence of the drugs diinng 
72 hrs at intervals. {<<) is absorbed the most rapidly 
and in greatest quantity; (B) is applied more rapidly 
and effectively as the tincture. The other compds. and 
forms were not absorbed m amts, to he detected mi the 
urine. Results indicate that the properties and powers 
of the drugs rather than those of the base are the 
major factors in the absorption from tbesUn The youngest j 
subjects, females, those with soft and finer shin textures, 
especially blonds and fat individuals, showed more prompt 
and intense pos reactions If M Durlage 

Astnngency E C. McDonough Drut and CosnuUc 
Ind 37, 733-1, 730(1035) —The vanous ostnngents 
and their actions ore discussed If M Burlage 

Fundamentals of tablet making Harry J Sander 
Drug end Cosmetic Ind 37, 737-8, 742(1035) —The 
operations and ingredients are discussed !l M_ B 


{B) includes the shake, filter and Schrader’s methods. 
Biol, methods are discussed. H. M. Burlage 

Preparations for the care of the hair. Josef Augustin. 
RuchstoJJ.Ind 10, 215-17(1035).— Shampoo powders, 
liquid shampoos, shampoo soaps and soapfess foaming 
shampoos are discussed and formulas oficred. 

n. hi. Burlage 

Lfftle-known Tolahlc oils III Oil and extract of 
Tagetes pumila Altons M Burger. Riechstojf-Ind. 
10,218(1935), cf C A 29, 822S’.— Steam distn of the 
fresh plant yieids an orange-red oil (0 25%) with a 
characteristic odor, duO 899 andoo +3*' The plant extd. 
with lotv-boihng petr ether yields an orange-brown con- 
ertte (0 7%), incompletely sol in EtOH. Tlie products 
appear to be of value m making lavender perfumes and 
cologne waters H M Burlage 

Ipecacuanha decocta Lajos Divid A/ajjar Cydgys- 


Water-ln-oil emulsions with cetyl alcohol Joseph 
KaUsh Drug and Coimeltc Ind 37, 739-40(1035), 
cf. C A 30, 507* — A discussion with formulas 

If M Burlage 

Cholesterol Its significance and value in creams and 
ointments Robert A. Kramer Drug and Cosmetic 
Ind, 37, 741-2(1035) — A discussion with formulas 

H M Burlage ... 

Trend In band lotions Thorpe 3V Deakers Drug ^ stopper and thermometer and with a 
aed Cwmelic Ind. 38, 37-8(1939).— Advantages and dis- ~ 

advantages of the old soap-water lotions arc discussed 
The requisites of and methods of obtaining an ideal lotion 
are given II M Burlage 

Drugs with volatile oils and their evaluation L 
Kofler. Pkarm .VonaUh.lG, 200-12(1935) — Aproiously 
described modification of the Dafert method (FAarm 


terlssSitd Tdrsasog Crtesiloje 11. 025-8(1935); cf C. A 
30, 5(>9* — It ts recommended that 2 eg citric acid should 
Iw dissolved m the water for each g of drug used and that 
the niixt should be boiled for 10 ram Eats of 100% 
were thus obtame<l S. S de PmMy 

Decocta and infusa PM R5«a Magyar Gy6gy- 
sierltUud Tersasdg £rlesilAje 11, C29— 12(1935).— An 
Al flask 17 cm high and 12 cm in diam is fitted with a 
nnometcr and with a sieve 1 5 ctit above 
bottom. Two 250-ec glass bottles are put on this 
sieve contg the drugs and the extg liquid Water (300 
g ) IS introduced into the flask (under the sieve) and kept 
boiling Several mfusa and decocts made by this method 
were much higher m active matter than those made by 
other methods S S de I'mily 

Detailed "acid hydrolysis method for opium analysis.” 


Zfg 79, 072(1034): C, A. 30, 5(>S') was used The fol- 5 G E Mallory and Peter Valacr, Jr. Am. J. Pharm. 


lowujg examns ore reported: (1) Nine samples of whafe 
annamoa bark from various com. sources showed volatile 
ol contents of 0 5-1-2 10% by wt ; (2) 9 samples of 
ratomur root 0 SI'S 43% by wt., (3) 0 samples ol vhole 
/ennel 0 6S-5 21% by wt ; (4) 10 samples of ttnnamon 
ponder 0 O.VO 59% by wt ; and (5) 8 samples of calamus 
piWer 0 4^2.23% by wt. Expts seem to indicate that 
the low contents of volatile od in powd drugs ore not due 
chiefly to pulverisation but to storage of the powders 
A modiflcallon of the method is necessary for the detn of 
the volatile oil in calamus 11 M. Burlage 

The estimation of the tannin.beariDg drugs O. Dafert 
and M. PJeischer Pharm MonoUh 10, 221-C(I935); 
cf. C. A, 30, 235*.— The official drugs galls, granatum, 
hamamelis leaves, Koso flowers, hematoxyloo, myrtillus 
fnjjr, Cjssfreui, tcrmessullas root, rhatany, snOow and 


107, 515-25(1935). — A very accurate method of arialysis 
IS described step by step m great detail ns to washing of 
solvents, etc 3^»s metliod may be applied to any opium, 
any part of the opium poppy plant, and opium refuse and 
to most all pliamiaccmical prepns contg traces of mor- 
phine or large quantities ot morphine. W. O. G 

Determination of ioduie In organic medleinals. Leon 
Leclercq } pharm Btlg 17, 515-50, 503-70, 5S5-00, 


chiefly to pulverisation but to storage of the powders 5 003-9, 031-5, Cf>-70, Gs7-0i, "OS-S, 721-5,* 739-45 

. ,...,1 y... ...... .. 778-81. ^S-Sa3. 815-22, 817-40(1035).— The 

vanous methods are critically reviewed and some changes 
are suggested Nincty-stx references S. W. Goldstein 
Aeneous dishflste of eherry-faurel. L. van Itsdlie 
J. pharm. chtm. 22, 452-4(1035). — The present official 
ratio of free and combined HCN (1.3 0) is claimed to be 

, . - ... . too loir and a ratio oS I i 5 is suggested as r^res-rntatsve 

catechu arc subjected to the following tests (A) Cofor ^ ofaprepn of good quality. Thefollowing test is suggested 


reactions — 1 g. drug is boded With 100 ec. 11,0 and treated 
with (1) solns. of Fe salts, FeCli. Fe alum, i'eSO, and 
Dr water, Mitchell’s reagent and Fe Nil* citrate, (2) 
Na,SO„ (3) NaNOj. (4) pine shavins reaction, (6) 
coned. 11, SO,. (G) IlCl, (7) NaOH, (8) NII«OII, (0) 
alum, (10) lime water, (II) dfeing of cloth stnps stam^ 
or dipped in solns of metal salts whereby the drugs are 
divided into 5 classes. (B) Precipitation rearlians — (1) 


a»ml\s,r— A procedure for the detection of the tannin 
groups and mdivnduaf tanmns IS outTined H M B. 

Estimation of medicinally used tanoin-beanng drugs 
O Dafert and M. Fleischer. Pkarm. Moiiatsh.i6,2X\-6 
(1935); cf. C. A. 30, 235* —Quant mcchoifs arc divided 
into 2 groups: (A) direct methods by which the tannin 
compds are sepd from their solns as insol compds and 
weighed or deid directly and (B) indirect methods 
whereby from measured sols, of soln. the total tannin 
compds aresepd. and from the diflercncc of certain values 
jKfore and after the dctanning of the soln calcd (A) 
includes (I) gravimetric methods with AlCOH), AWO, 
and Ca(AeO),, (2) measurement of the \ol of the ppt 
by allowing it to settle or by use of the centnfuge, (3) 
by hide powder, (4) titration with TiCl, or with Cn salt 


to det. whether a sufficient quantity of Bill is present 
Add 3 cc of NH4OII to 10 cc. of cherry-laurel water. 
The liquid should appear milky after 30 min. at most 
Distinction between distd cherry-laurel water and an 
artificial prepn is impossible at present. S. \V. G 
Quinoline derivatives as a source of antimafarial 
products IV. Compounds with long chains in the 8- 
position O Yu Magulson, O S Madaeva and M. V 

*' ' ' ■ " 35 ) _ 

incor- 
G O. 

A cntical study of the preparations of black mustard 
of the Fannacopea Argentina and a proposed method of 
analysis Alfredo J. Dandoni Bev centro estud. farm 
bioquim. 25, 485-99(1035) L. E. CilMn 

Mode of action of chemical disinfectants. Atilio 

— Roccatagliata Ber. centro estud. farm, bioqutm. 25 

insol compds. and ^ 520-5(1935). — Discussion. L. E. Gilson ' 

- . ... Study of lu-jung, the Chinese drag. II. Historical 

study in Japan. Tetsuo Mineshita Folia Pharmacol 


HCHO-HCl, (2) rb{AcO),, (3) Dr water, (4) CufAcO),. « Rubtsov. J.Cen Chtm. (U.S S R ) 5. 1500-10(1935) 
tartar emetic. (8) K,Cr,0,. See C. A. 29, 7013*, where the 1st author name is mo 
(f*) (NH.),S, (10) strychnine-HCl (O CapMary rcctlygiv^ - “ 


cf. C. fi. ^y, -L)Oi' — tiistoncai review ol la-jung, 
medicine made from young horns of deer and used as a 
energy builder and rejuvenator in China and Japan for 
many centuries. It is no longer valued in Japan 

G H.W. Lucas 
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A new restoratiTe F HaBner. F SchtUong and Wdh •» DeienniBation oi haloge 
Baetzner Mtd Kltn 31, 1661-4(1&35) —N,S,N’,Ji*~ Kseiurfonlove. Khim Ft 
Tetraethylphihalamide is a nevr restorative which ap- 
pears to have a marked stimulant action on the respiration 
as well as some action on ctfctilaiion G II W L 
EffectiveBess of hot hypiichtontes of low aikattaitr ut 
destrojiBg Mytobaeteivsiu tuberculosis S M Cotttgan, 

J Vv Yates, W A HadfieW aad E C McCulloch J 
BncJ 31, 6(1030) — HypocWontes In a coticn to yield 


IfiSTtiacts I Orlov and T, 

_ . I From. 1934, Ko 6, 22 — 

The color is removed by animal charcoal, then one aliquot 
la titrated (V'olhard) for total halogens, the second aliquot 
is titrated after the removal of T, and in the third Br and 
1 are removed by boiJine with KMnO« L Nasarevich 
Synthesis of decsmethyleneblsguamdme (synthalln) 
K S Topchiev and L N, Pavlov. AAtm Farm Pron 
»1S, Ko 1, 24-6 — SebacK aod fsOTsi castor cal 


50 parts’ of available Cl per million kill Uytohoaenum* and KOH) is dissolved in the ^coline fraction of pyndine 


tuberculosis m 2 5 but n 


nOObut 

. . 60* Solns 

contg 200 parts per million kill in GO but not fn 30 see 
3150°, andm30sec or less at SS'and 60* J T M 
An improved method for detemunuig the cabsepbe 
sad bsctencidil powers of gases Ud vapors J L 
, A R I Oder and John T Myers J Bert 31, 


6 10(1936) —Put the reacliMi r 


bases, treated with NHi and POCh: the aq soln i 
extd wtih (hHi evapd on the water bath and the di- 
nftnfe of sebaeic acid is distd in vacua. Decamethylene- 
diamiiie is obtained! front the iiftnJe with tso AmOH 
and Na Guanidine thiocyanate and the dtamlne are 
healed at 133*, poured ttito botlmg KOI! and the 
hardened mass after cooling ts ground, washed, dried. 


meyer fiasV, stopper and allow gaicoua equil to develop 
Pass a pm through a cork so that it will project about 3 5 
cm into the Bask Cut disks oilens paper about tl mm 
in diam with a cork borer, autoclave, soak to a liquid 
culture and dry between filter paper, suspend them 
centrally pierced on the pm and Insert into the prepd 
flask At timed intervals remove and drop one disk into 
a tube of broth and another on an agar plate for an impres- 
sion inoculation John T Myers 

UkiainiMi St John’s bread H Ya Tropp Fijrm 
Zhuf 1934, No 6. 222 311934), d Mowing absir — 
The samples of St John's bread cootamed alkaloids 
0 16'0 23, fatty oils (aeid do 2-3) IS 24, moisinre 5-8 
Bod ash 3-4% X, NasarevKh 

UkTatiuaa St John’s bread CoQdiUon affectiag its 
‘ daneg presemtion H Ya Tropp Fam 


BO-«c Ellen- 3 dissolved abs ale and treated with IlCl to yield deca- 


meihylenebitguamdint liCl L NasaitvicU 

Synthesis of aenqulne (2-melhOTy-6-chloro-9-diethjl- 
ammoacTldiiie) O Yu Magidsoo, A M GngorovsVil. 
V I Maksimov and R 5 hlargolina XAi« Farm 
Prom 1935, No J, 26-34 —The synthesis is divided into 
2parts (I)prepn i>f2-methoxy-6,9-dichloroaendineand 
(2) prepn of l-diethylamIno.4-aminopentane and the 
condensation o( the two (1) p-NitrotoIuene e- 
«hloro-p-nurowluen« -• o-chloro-^-toIutdine -• 2,4- 
dKhlorototutne~^2,4'dicblorobeatoic acid + anistdine~ 
N-(>-nnisyJ'4<hloToantbraiiilic add “• 2-metbo*y-6,9- 
dichloroaCTidine (2) DiethylamiDoethaneJ diethyl* 
amiRoetbyl chloride — l-diethyl3inioo-4*pentanone — 
].^iethytamioo*4'peotaDODe oxime •w }*diethylamtno4* 
aminopentane The condensaiton can be effected either 
by alJrali or acid L. Nasarevich 


Zkur 1934, No 6, 223-7 — Ukraician St /obo’s bread ^ ^operties of digitalis preparaboas S I. Ordynskif 


approaches the highest known content of alkaloids 
(0 23%) To preserve St John's bread, it should be 
defatted and dried The alkaloids are moat sensitive to 
heat, I hr at lOQ* betng enough to decompose 40% 

L Kasarevieh 

Afiialysta of ichthyol S M Bciioitukov Farm 
Zkur 1935, Ko I, 21 3 —Ichthyol should be sol m2 
parts of KjO, 4 parts o! ale , or 8 parts of eiber-ale 
mixt It should contain no cresols.iphenol denvs or 
foreign suBo acids Total S should be over 11%, sulfate 
t — . Ibiopheoe fraction over 12%, dry 


r 2 8%, Ibiopheoe fraction 
residue over 55% An analysis is given L N 

Preparaboa of sabgcnin I M Roibart and D H 
Kolesnikov Farm Zhur 193S, No I, 27-8 — Phenol 
(J), formalin (1), CaO (0 5) and ale <2 5 parts) react 
until HCUO odor is gone, the tnist ts acidified with 
AcOll, e«d with ether, dned, distd off and recryild 
The crystals of m hydroiybeniyl ale. *• *• 
from HiO _ 

Cotspamoo of tinctures with 70 and 45% alcohol 
Yu Peuovskil, K Shulrhenko and II Bdoshisia Farm 
Zkur 1935, No 2-3, 71-2 — Tinctures of Ihtttalts 
purpurea and Adams lernalis are richer la ghiemsides 
and more active biologically if made with 45% ale 

L Nasarevich 

Determination of tnagnesium in medicines 
Belenyuka Farm Zhur 1935, No 2-3, 70 8 
medicinal tnixts the best methods are direct alk -acid 
titration by Knofler's or Betg's method, in whKh Mg is 
pptd with hydroiyqmnoUac and brominated and tartss 
of standard Br is tiuated with KI and Na,&0> L N 
Determinaffon of hexametbylenetetraiuuie in mediciAea 
D B Yokhel’son Farm Zhur 1935, No 5, 172-5 — 
llexamethylcnetetisniint is treated with H>SO<. 


Niliin Farm Pram 1935, No 1, 4^-55 —Tiie diptoxin 
content vanes from 0 340 to 0 W3% No const ratio 
exists betwees the digtiosin eopteat and the biol action 
Seventy % ale ptodutes the tnost eCettwa uticturts 
E Naaarevich 

Preparation of tnpajxsui A M Lvov ffhim Form 
Pram 1935, No 2, 110-13 — Tripanstn, tha Na salt of 
tetrazo*o-tolidine*I,8-sminoRaphtbol-3,6*disulfonje acid is 
made from o-toIidme-ffCl, which after teiraxotizalion is 
imtnediialely coupled with H-acid is alk soln For avoid- 
ing decompn of the tetrato compd the temp should be 
low and the process not too long Purification is effected 
with EtOH, varying amts of impurities (NaCl) being 
elimmaled L Nasarevich 

Colonisetne determination of adrenahne M I 
SbapiTo Form Zkur, 1934, No 4, 131-4 —The colon* 

metric reaction with either NaNOi or phosphotungstic 

: finally crystd ' acid can be utilized for the detn o! adrenaline ui the 

L Nasarvicb presence of ZnSO«, BjO», antipytine, procaine and cocaine 
Detn of adrenaline la ointments and in the presence of 
protargol IS only approx L Nasarevich 

Oil of sweet oranges from French Guinea Y. R 
Naves Parfums de France 13, 298-308(1935) (in I rench 
and English) — A review of the economic and tech char- 
acteristics of the oil Analyses earned out since those 
S 9 reported in 1932 (C X 2«, 4912) and beating on over 
50% of the production in Guinea, indicate somt slight 
modifications in the previously reported coasts , o 
frequently reaches 09*, the max figure observed being 
09*18'; * frequently reaches the mm figure of 1 4720 
»« OOlX® to fresh oil; the aldehyde content frequently 
exceeds 1 S%, and the max of frequently observed values 
should be raised to 24%, oils from npe fruit have the 
highest aldehyde and nonvolatile contents From a dis- 


itriffi jJ J . It. /vVtr v cA , uiautst aiueuyue ana nonvolatile contents rrom a uia- 

*« M J V* *^t* *he Uber- 9 cussioaof the wntk of various investigators, it is concludtd 

“ ^ * • '* ’ ^ that the NffiOH HCf method Is the only one th« gives 


ated ff,^. IS titrated with KaOlf L Nasarevich 
PUsmotid 1 T Strukov. Khim Farm Prom 
1954, No 6, 14-15 — To obtam a cryst product instead 
w an oily mass, 2 moles of methylcnedisalicyhc acid are 
used for 1 mole of 6-methoxy-8-(>-diethylaniii«^opyl)- 
aminoqoloohne, which is dissolved m HCl (3fi moles), 
the melhylenedisalicyhc acid is dissolved in NH<OIf. 
enough just to neutralize the acid L Nasarevseh 


accurate results for the detn of aldehydes A P -C 
J^ehcal perfume formulas J Tesdorpf. Sctfen- 
tteder-Ztg 62, 787-9(1935) —Recipes are given for the 
prepn of perfumes of the types quelques fleurs, juchteit. 
toska and chypre J \V Perry 

Alkaline or acidic cosmetics? Th Ruemtie Setfen- 
«arfer«Zfg 92, fi07-8, 827-9(1935),— A general discussiofl 
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of cO'^mctic powders andcrcams, shampoos, mouth washes, ' <Aim U. ^ ^ 

etc . leads to the conclusion that, as a nile, superior re- H,_SO,(d 1 84) ,n a test tube add 0 


,.c , leads to the conclusion that. 

suits are obtained when such products ha\c an acidic 
reaction J 1’*^^ 

Uses for isopropyl aJcohol Th Itucmclc iei/eMieder- 
63, 21-2(1030). — Although unsuitable (or many prod 
ucis, c. R , mouth washes, iso-Pralo canoftcnbceniploycd 
advantageously m others, e g , perfumes, navi polishes 
and other cosmetics J W Perry 

Contribution to the study of the composition o( opium 
A Lab6 Rtv ttal essence projumi ptanie pficinah 17, 
21.'>-17, 200-1(1935) — Numerous formulas an. given 
U Sansonc 

Camomile Orlando Gulmmclh Rn ttal essemr 
projums pianle offictnalt 17, 272 4(103.5) Roman lamo- 
mile yielded 700-1000 r per 100 kg »>f oil of du 0 905 
0 915, contg isobutyl isobiityrati, isobutyl angilati , amyl 
tiglate and angelaldehydt, a littU strjchnmc and quir- 
citrin The oil was sol m 8 parts of 00° ale ardiniihir, 
solidified at 0°, depositing colorKss crystaU of pleasant 
balsamic odor and bitter burning taste R Sansuni. 

Glucose Methods o! use and therapeutic indications 
Agustln A Sahatti Ufa tned 6, 919(1934), Atioles 
asoc qu(m ArgeHlina 23, 23Q E Symmes 

Pill and lozenge making K Kromann Jensen Farm 
Tidende 2, 23, PJwrm J 13S, 0V3(1935) —rortnulas 
and modes of mfg arc given S Waldlmit 

New method for the determinabon of lodobismutbate 
of (tuinlne Lorenzo Bracaloni J <Aim 22, 

4^o2(Jfl35) — Toa soln of (BtWj quinine 2llt inaceione 
add aq AgNOi in excess, Agl and basic Di nitrate (/I) 
are pptd , quinine nitrate in soln is filtered off after the 
acetone is ezpeUed by waler-bath heat and the residual 
mist. IS treated with 93% ale , quminc Is detd by pola* 


.... - -To 2 cc 

w • » * (2 drops) of the 

KBr-resorcmol reagent, then 2 drops of chloral .soln and 
warm to 100“ The colors change from ycllow-pmk to 
violet at 90“ then to blue at 100“ Upon addn of 2 ce 
IlfO, the blue color turns to orange-red, when NaOFt is 
added, a violet then reddish tint is produced To detect 
chloral {A) in sirup of A (French Codex) by this test, 
cat Icc of the sirup with a mtxt of UtO (5 ce ) and EtjO 
(2cc),scp andevap off the EtjO complctcl> , and apply 
the usi to Ihe residue As tartaric acid (B) is insol m 
i 1,0. the test difTercntiates sirup of A from that of B. 

S Waldbott 

Iron m chemistry and pharmacy I Historical C 
Maltolm D>son Pharm J 133. 350(1934) 11 The 

production of iron and steel Ibui 729 -Historical and 
technical notes III Compounds of iron Ibtd 135, 
I>7‘K1935) Pfiny’s accounts of “shoeinaf.ers' (ilack” 
( I cSO, used for blackening tanned leather) as an adulter- 
ant for verdigris, and various uses of It in medicine arc 
qiiutcd, also the accounts by Quincy ( 1720) on the prepn 
of ‘'Colcbalcli's Stiptick powder," the ‘‘astringent saf- 
fron of iron," etc ‘‘It has bicn recently suggested that 
the miKt ossiniilablc form of f e is that obtained hy the 
ingestMii of raisins from grapes grown on ferruginous soil ” 
S W’aldbotl 

Report on (the assay of) crude drugs H \V Young- 
ken J Assoc O^ictal Agr Chem 18, 515-18(1935). 
c( C vl 28. C527’ — The phys characteristics of roots of 
Aeanttum nopeUus L., subspecies neomanlanum WuJf, arc 
described, together with the histology of the parent tuber- 
ous root and of the daughter tuberous root Scrapings of 
both parent and daughter tuberous roots, when examd in 
w-aler mounts, show ed the starch grams to be simple , the 


nmetry. Agl and A orcsepd by coned HNOj. from .d, j individual grams were mostly spheroidal, plano-convex, 


n> IS pptd by NIL rartonalc and weighed as Ri,0, 
Results of detn of Di, quinine and I by this method show 
good agreement with those of B *s previous method (cf 
C A. 25, 6932) S Waldbott 

Preparation o! a sensibly neutral and permanent 0 1% 
adrenaline solution Louis Julien / pkarm. thtm 22. 
5.3-0(1935) —The tague formula of the French Codex 
102(1 IS revised by using a corrected relation between rt 


angular-convex topynform, and up to24 5 microns m diam 
It IS recommended that aconite root should be recognized 
m the U S r as representing the dried tuberous roots 
of Acomium napellus L and its subspecies and varieties 
contg aconitine. A P -C 

Oil of Tennessee red cedar [use in perfumes and medi- 
einel (If«<fdle) 27 Hart of Aspufospernut outrandv 


and percentage of NaHSOj, and replacing the no of drops 0 (Tl^tni) IID Fmulsioiis [esp cosmetics] (Thoms. 

* ... sen) 2 Halogen dcrixs of procaine (1 rejka, Vymetal) 10 

Cyclic ketones (having a jasmine perfume) (Fr pat 
785,M0) 10 Removing halogens from fluids (products 
used as bandages (or medicinal purposes] (Bnt. pat 
435,738) 13 6'asatd. oldehydes and ketones (products 
used m phamiaceutieal chemistry) (Bnt. pat 435,494) 
10 Esters of ethenfiedglyxohc acids (used ui the perfume 
mdustryl (U. S pat 2,027,991) 10 Oils (cosmetics] 
(Ccr. pat. 619,92S) 27. 


by cc. In the old and the corrected formulas, loo much 
SOi is set free by HCl, resulting m pn 2 5-2(1 which is 
ton high an acidity for the parcnteric use of the prepn 
Omission of HCl is rwommended, reliance being ploced 
on the small acidity of NalfSO, itself Dissolve adrenaline 
(d) Ig.andNaClTg in H,0 contg Sec snln ofNallSO, 
(d J 53 ■■ 31 fiO g. SOz per 100 cc ), add HjO suflicjcut 
lor 1(X)U cc. This aoln has Pn 0 2, similar to that of the 
HjO used, and keeps ns content of A unchanged for more 
than 2 months If 5 cc of the NallSO, soln is reduced 
lo3cc (cf Bndel, £■ d 17, 2109), ^ • 66 The.l-oc 
formula is recommended for a single ompoote dose, Ihc 
.3-cc. formula, for use in larger flasks involving.repeated 
rcnexral of air If desired, the neutral formula can be 
modified by addn o(o4.5cc N HCl, i. e , the exact quan- 
my to form A .HCl. The resulting pa « 3 8 is 
treme - - - - — . 

C. A .. 

Alkalimetnc detenmnatioa of barbitals Ch Morin 
J. pharm chtm 22, 69-fil(103o); cf. Iiiiard, C A 18, 
2944 —To avoid aq hydrolysis of the K barbiluraie 
formed in the method, dixsohc 02 g substance in 3I> 
cc. neutralized acetone, add 4-,> drops of 0 1% thymol 
blue m 05% ale and titrate with 0 I iV KOH soln in 
MeOH from yellow through green to pure blue 


Therapeutic compounds Ifanns John Fr. “Kfi.sss. 
Sept. 11, 1933 Esters of 2-phenylqumolinc-4-carlioxylie 
acid (1) Its substitution products, isomers and homologs 
arc prepd by causing glycerol or halohytlnns of glycercl 
to act on the acids, their salts, esters or halides Examples 

- „ ,, J — arc Riven of the prepn of the glycerol esters of I, m »9“, 

reme max. of allowable acidity (cf pn 3 fi, Debucquei. p of 2-p lolylquinoJjne-4-carboxylic acid (II), m 110 5* 

. ... S WaJdboit of 2 phcnylquinolmc-4'-Carboxylic acid, m 113*, glycero 

of I, in 58*, glycerol «,ci'-diestcr of fi- 
mcthoxy-I.m 92-1°, glyccrolo.a'-dicstcr of II, m 73-5* 
glycerol o.6.diesier of I, m C5-8*, glycerol tricstcr of I, 
m 135“, n<hloropropanediol diester of I, m 109*. 
and 6,6'-dichloroisopropyl ester of II, m 101* 
Therapeutic solutions I G. Farbemnd A -G (Carl 
Ludwig Lautcnschlagcr, Max Bockmuhl and Rudolf 


n indicate m mratinR the KOH with * Schwabc, inventors) Gcr. 622,298, Nov 2.5. lOSS^fCl 

results varirf 3(tt.2). Addn to 440,290 and 447,161. Medicaments of 
. J2. ■’■“iki.'o, with nconal (0 samples) from low «oly in water arc dissolved in xwnter.cnT 


1 (6 samples) from 
-2 to +2%. Applied to com tablets also including 
gardcnal, rutonal and dial, the method is more rapid 
than that of exin and dcin hy wt ; Ihe accuracy is the 
^me as with the barbitals themselves S Waldbott 
A new color reacbon of chloral and its appheaboo to the 
ioentiflcabon of sirup of chloral. M Pcsez J. pharm 


low «oly m water arc dissolved m Water-sol. ethers of 
tnhydne or higher polyhydric ales , or m aq. solns of 
such ethers In typical examples, 3,9Hiiamino-7-cihoxy- 
Bcndinc (05 g ) is dissolved in diethylm (10 cc ), and 
acelylsalicylic acid (0 5 g ) i.x dissolved in dimeihoxv- 
tnhydroxj hexane (10 ce ) 

‘Therapeutic preparations liberating carbon dioxide 



Ciemtctti Abslracis 


1S20 


Jean G Waldennieyer Tr 78S,10S, Oct 6. 1935 The 1 esters have the characteristics of the male sexual hor* 


properties of the fat lae protozoa and bacteria and which have ^e general 

Therapeutic mature for oral edmiaistfition In tteatu^; fonnuU RN NR‘N(X')X’NX'X*, where R represents 
corjia, etc Harold S Diehl (to Board of Regents of the anaromaiicradicat.X'staadsforHoralkyl.X'represents 


Umv of Mum ) U S 2.027 .722, Jan U A salt of j 


i tuvalent aliphatic hydrocarbon group which may be 


codeine such as the sulfate is used tn admixt with a salt substituted by hydroxyl, and where the C«ll» nucleus R' 


Bngbam (to Olcoihesin Co ) US 2,027,126, Jan 7 tnatic-dielerocyctu: diaw compds with amines of the 


A procaine base is convened into a salt by reaction with 


amino group by a basic 


niynsiir, palmiiic, steanc, oleic or emcic acid The prod- group a basic substituent to react with aromatic, httero* 
uct may be dissolved m various oils 3 cyclic or aromatie-heterocyche eompds capable of coup- 

Thiazoltce eompotiads (local anesthetics) Max hng Or aromatic, heterocyclic or aromatic-heterocycUc 


Engclniann (to 3 1 du Pont de Nemours & C» ) U S mtroso compds are condensed with poljaminobcittenes, 

2,027,030, Jan 7 By the reaction of substituted phenyl contg a primary reactive ammo group as well as one aramo 

isothiocyanates such as p tolyl isothiocyanate with halo group substituted by the basic radical or aromatic, heiero- 

eihylammcs such as bromoethylamiDc-llBr. products are cyclic or aromatw-heterocydie amines can be caused to 

obtained such as p-tolyhminodih>drothiarrfe, m 131*, react with C-nitroso benzenes contg an ammo group 

hydfoehloride, ra 354* p-riuorophenyliminodihydro- substituted by a basic radical Various eiamples and 

ihiaiole, m 152 3*. hydrochloride, m 134* o- ^ modifications of procedures are described 
Butoxypheuyliminodihydrothiazale. m C8* p Hydroxy* Amino double eompotusds I C FarbemodustncA *0 


0 Hydroxy • m • methoxypbenyltmiaodihydrothiazole, amioes contg a hydroxyalkyl group are prrpd by 
p IGS-O*. hydrochloride, tn 211* General mention loleraetion of the components, or of alkali end alk earth 
IS made of some other similar dertvs aud of ibetr salts metal hydroxides with either the amine and a hydrohalic 


fl31, Jan 7 Various examples are given of the reaction s barbiturK acids and 2 pheRyIquino]ifle*4<arboxyhe acid 
of substituted phenyl isocyauates with hafo cthylamines Among examples, eompds are prepd from (1) CaBri 
and further treatment of the resulting product or sub* and triethauoUmine, and (2) Call and tnpropanolatnine 
stituted pbenylalkylhalo ureas to produce substituted Af, iV'*Djch}oroazodjearbo&aAidiae Frana C Schmel* 
phenyl dih>drooxazo(es, and. as being new products, kes and Ifcary C hfarks (to Wallace fit Tienian Prod* 
claim IS made to eompds such as 2*a*echoxrpbeoyldi* ucis, Inc ) Brit 43C,093, Oct. 4, 1935 See U S 
hydrodxazole, 2*p butyloxypbenyldihydroOzazole and the 2,016,257 (C A 29, S008’)> The product possesses 
like (general mention being made of various similar therapeutic properties 

eompds and their salts) Cyche amines Soc pour find chim. A BiU. Swiss 

AafhelBumie Wallace P Elmstie and Paul CaldwdI 175,571-2, May 16, 1925 (Cl ll6il). Adda* to 172,873 
(to Moorman iffg Co) US 2,027,907, Jan 14. An (C A.29, 6G03’) Ctvetone ihioisexime is treated with a 
anthelmintic ration suitable for treatiag swioc or other r^ucing agent to give a cyclic Imrae of the formula 
livestock comprises an alimentary product such as wheal CH, (CH,). Cll CH (CH,)r NH b» i 128* and in. 28-9* 
middlings mixed with a small proportion of a F'<Dotg t .,J 

salt such as NaF or KF (175,571). Cyclohexadecanone thioisoxime is reduced 

Rectal narcotic Ench Goth (to Winthrop Chemical . 

^ . ®i. 2.037*?”®' }•*. ' to give the cyclic inline (dHi)i, NH which b. » 126-7* 

stable to light and heating and liquid at room temps . 7 and m 5&-0*. The substances have physiological action 
compnses tnbr^oethyl ale together with a smaUerquan- and are used in therapy Cf C.A 3t>.248». 

or carbamic acid Me and E[ estws. or letrfltoeUiylor.a. p, Taa^WdvOdl., Id, 1935. Goaiayl wad hrpianyl 

Birr, of polycrclc .IcoM. &I„™,-K.blb.«m 
A-G rr 788.545. Ocl n, 1033 Lllen, of the ccoCTal 


IX coSsSoa'fis; s- r^,3V.=rdSod=dV^^^ 

S , , 8 alkyl ethers of tsouxea, guanylisourea, isothianrea w 

R guanylisothiourtw or their salts They may also be 

prepd by causing esters of higher aliphatic ales with 
halogcnated and sulfonic aromatic acids to react with 
gaunidine, biguarudine, thiourea, guanylthiourea or their 
salts, or by causing NHj, amines, or guanidines or their 
r 'r T ***** with cyanamides or rhodarudes of high mot 

**\J ( wt. contg an abpbatic group of 16-16 C atoms Tbt 

products have a strong iMtctettctdal tuitan and also have 
® wetheg, /rofking and dupfrjing pfoptfhe) making them 
, jn, „ . useful as (ftjtn/eftast (leoniMig ogenU Examples are rvea 

inwhicbRisaciscylproupBndR'isHoranftcylgroopwe oftheprepn of dodecyUsoutia. m 78*, KCl salt. m. 93* 
prepd by submitting «tefs of hydroxy ketones of the dodecylguatiidine. m. 96*. dodecylbi^nide, w 96*. 
group of male sexual hormones CnHaO, and CuHiiOt 5-dodecyhsothiourea. iti R2*. HBr salt m lU*. HO 
and their stereoisomers, to the action of agents capable of salt, hi. 133*. S-dodecyl- (m J40») and S-ethyl-guanyl* 
transforming the ketone gnmp to a sc^dary^ group iwhwurea.UBr, m 90*. S-dodecyloxywtthylisbthioorea. 
and ablation, if desired, of the ale. group The trans. HQ. m 134*. dodecylthwethyl^nidme-HBr. m 68*. 


formation may be earned out ^nascent if The resulting 


IICI, Ri 134*, dodecylthioethyljuanidine-HBr, m 68*, 
and 3-biguatudiuephenyl dodecyt ether, m. 175*, di*HCI 
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m 207" (from m-ammophcnyl dodecyl ether, 1 Tlus is prepd. by transforming pregnanolones (1), by the 
*“-• ... .. tst pomnds-_ info a secondary* 


b, ,'204", m. 63*.' HCl salt. m. 115"). 

Pyrazolones. I. G. Faibenind. A.-G. Bnt. 433,053, 
Aug. 8, 1935. l-Aryl-2-alk> 1-5-pyrazolones that contain 
at least at 1 N atom a radical (Y) that is a partially or 
wholly hjdrogenated cyclic hydrocarbon radical and have 
the formula 'RKJs’R' CR” CR"'.C0, where R is Ph 

or Y. R'isaltylorY,R"isall.7l andR'"isH,alkylorthe 
group -X(X')X (where X and X' are H. alkyl, aralkyl 
or Y), are distinguished by good febrifuge and ledattre 
action They are prepd by (a) condensmg an aeylacetic 
ester with a hydrarme monosubstituted by Y and causing 
an alkylating agent or an agent for mtroducing Y to act 
upon the re«ulting product, (b) condensing an acylacetic 
ester with a symmetrically disubstitutcd hydrazine contg 
at least 1 Y, (c) condensing a hydrazine monosubstituted 


by Y with a_ 
thereof, oxidizing the pyraiolidone thus obtained and 
causing an alky laling agent or an agent capable of mtroduc- 
ing Y to act upon the resulting product, (d) utrating or 
treating with HNOj a pyrazolone obtamed by (a), (b) or 
(c), reducing the product m each case and, if desired, 
causing the resulting ammo deny to react with an alkylat- 
ing agent or with a halo substitution product of a wholly 
or partially hydrogenated cychc hydRKarboD, (e) caus- 
ing 1 molar proportion of a halo substitution product of 
a wholly or partially hydrogenated cyclic hydrocarbon to 
react with 1 molar proportion of a known 5-pyrazotoce 
compd substituted in the 1- and 2-positioos and contg. 
a primary or secondary anuno group m the 4'posittoa. 
the product may be further alkylated, or (f) causing an 
aJdebydesulfosylate or aldehyde bisul£te to act upon the 
pyTazoloses obtained according to (d) and (e) and costg. 


action of organometalhc compds,, mto a secondary* 
toliary ale., causmg an acylation agent to act on this, 
submitting the tinsatd. ester obtained to an oxidauon and 
finall)' sapong the oxidation product. 1 are obtained from 
sterols or by the process of Fr. 788,430 (preceding abstr.)- 
The piquet has an action similar to that of male sexual 
hormones . , 

Corpus lutetun hormones. Soci^tt pour Find. chim. a 
Dale Bnt 435,830, Sept. 30, 1935. The hormones arc 
obtained m cryst. form by causing crude prepns thereof 
to react with reagents for the carbonyl group, e. g., bi- 
sulfite, NHiOM, NtH, or derivs thereof such as semi- 
carlKizidc and phenylhydrazmesulfonic acid, sepg. the 
reaction products and decompg. them to liberate the 
hormones Among examples, (1) an ext. prepd. according 
Bnt 426,166 (C A. 29, 5601*) ts dissolved in ale and 


i.d-unsatd carboxylic acid or an ester y treated with an aq. soln of semicarbande-Ha and 
• AcONa, the crude ppt is washed with ale , dissolyed ra 

glacial AcOH and heated with dil. HiSOi, and (2) an 
EttO «oln of a hormone prepn is shaken with aq Xn 
bisulfite and the aq Uy*er is sepd and heated with HtSCI« 
and the reien<ed hormone extd with EtiO. 

Pituitary gonad-stimulatmg hormones. Arthur £• 
Meyer (to Chappel Bros Inc) U S 2,027,446, Jan. 14. 
A dll aq soln (suitably a 10^ soln ) of a lower aliphadc 
' ale. su^ as Me. Et, Pr, Bu or Am ale is used as an extxi. 
agent for extg ale.- and aeetone-msol hormones from 
animal matenal contg such hormones and which tna7 
have been previoudy treated with acetone 

^ctenddal axo compounds I. G. Farbemnd A.-G. 
Fr 7SS,6T9, Oct. 14, 1935 Aromatic, heterocyclic c»r 
aromatic-heterocyclic dmo compds. substituted byaj*- 
snUonamidc or disulfonanude group are coupled, by k 


a replaceable H atom attached to X: soly. of the princes . methods, with compds of the CtHi, CitHi, pyndise Ct 
m KtO ts thus eSected Five examples are Cf. quinoline senes capable of coupling. The compds. eontaio 

C. A. 29, 4134'. * wliw-h k» 

Barbituric adds. I G. Faibenindustrie A -G. Bnt. 

435,480, Sept. 23. 1933. A'-Moco- or di-al^lated bor- 
bittine acids substituted m the 5-position by Me and 
a group X, eompnsing a satd cycloalkyl group, or a satd. 
alkvl group which may be substituted by a cycloalkyl 

residue, or an unsatd. alkyl group or halo dertv. thereof. . 

provideid the group coutains at least 3 C atoms, are « pbenyIaz^3-amino(or 

prepd by known methods Methods involvmg the treat- ' 

ment of lKryano-2-iniinobarbitun<: acids are excluded. 

The pnodnets hare ihtropeuisc properixes and, in the C3*e 
of the iV-monoalkyl compds , may be converted into their 
salts with inorg and org ba^ In examples, (l) butyl- 
reelhylmaloTuc aad diethyl ester is treated with methyl- 
urea to give iY-methyl-5,5-melhylhexylbarhiturfc acid, 
and (2) A-methvl-o,5-methylaIlTlbarbitunc aad is prepd. 


a basic X atom fixed to the ring, which may be repre s ented 
by the pyndic or quinobc nuclear K atom, also one XH 
or OH joined to the ring and an add group. The aad 
group may be a substituent of the XHi or OH group. 
Examples are g iv en of the prepn. of 4'>sulfonaBide*2* 
aminofer 8cetylamino)-4-bydrDxy(ar acuno)-azobenzens* 
$-suIfoiuc add, 4'-sulfonaTmde(or sulfondimetbylamlde}* 
pbenytazo-2-amino(or diethylan)ino)-5>aapbthoI-7-sul* 
foiuc aad, 4'-sulfonamide-2-ajnjno-4-hydroiy(or amino)- 
azobenzene-iY-methanesulfooic add, 4 '-sulfonamidephei)* 
ylaro-6-atniBO-2-naphthol.3-sulfonie add, 4'Hlimethyl- 
snlfonainiderfaesylazo - 8 * naphthol - 1 - iV - hydroxy* 
eihyIamino-3,6-disulfomc add and 4'-<thylsulfonamidC* 
pheaylazo-S-bydroiygmnoline-7-carboxylie add. 
ComTodtiQns fc cleaning ot didalecting msuQJ. 

- , Deutsche Gold- usd SCber-Schcideanstalt vorra. Roe5* 

from methylaHylmalonic aad diethyl ester and methyl- ’ slcr (WilhcLn Skhulenburg, inventor). gW. 622,411, 

Xov.27, 1935 (Cl 30A.13) Stabilizedwater-sol.compds. 
contg active O are mixed with small proportions of Ag 
salts and preferably with add substances. The compds. 
contg. active O mavbe stabilized by dehydration or addns- 
of a known stabilmng agent, e. g , Mg silicate. Ag salt 
oforg.orinorg. adds may be used, but salts of adds which 
h*ve a distnJecUsg action are preferrrf. The proportion 


Antirachitic products James Waddell (to E I. da 
Pont de Xemonrs & Co.). U. S. 2,02S,3&4, Jan 21 
Lipoid-contg. matenal such as cholesterol is heated to 
above 100" (suitably to 190* for 2.5 h«. in a Cu pipe m 
the case of cholesterol) in the presence of a greater 

quantitycf water, soas toisexease the amount of activat- - . H*«aievi. xuc pruvoruou 

able substances pre^t without substantial injury to . of Ag in the units, should be 0.5-39;. Ore. aca^ ^ the 
them, and the treated matenal is snbwcted m bradiauon preferred add substances, but inorg. aad substances. 


them, and the treated material is subjected .. 
with ultraviolet rays. 

Pregnanoloae. Schering-Kahlbaum A -G. Fr. 78S,- 
4 30, O ct. 10, 1935 Pregnanoloae (I) aad allo-I or their 
denvs are prepd. by transforming to tertiary carbmols, 
in the form of their esters, the corTe«:pon ,ti-'; 3-hydroxy- 
btmoroholaaic adds or their denvs , in which the ale. 
OH group IS repbetd by halogen or is protected, 
by etherification or erterificatioa, plt-rn^nfir-j wai... 
means of wuter-extg. agents between the tertiary OH acd 
the naghbormg tertiary H atom, aad dis«occ. the double 
bond thus femred in the bteral chain of the mol , by 
of appropriate oxidizing means, thus fermiag the 
coeies pending hydroxy ketones or their denvs. Cf. C. A 
30, 112*. 

Ketocytlepentanodimethyltetradeethydropheaanthrene 

Schencg-Kahlbaum A.-G. Fr. 7SS,431, Oct. 10, 1935. 


«. g., H(BO) or an aad phosphate, may also be used. IChen 
an alk. substance contg. active O is used the proportion 
of add substance b preferably less than that necessary 
for neutralization. A sp. corepn. contains dehydrated 
XaBO-AIjOi 30, tartaric add 11215 and Ag p-hydroiy- 
benroate 1 6 parts. Sweetening substances, perfumes, 
_ . etc., may be added, 
water 9 Dentifrices Worcester Salt Co. Brit. 434 QSo Sect. 

12,1935. See Fr. 7752190 (C. A. 29. 2666‘). The su«* 
penaoa of XaCl may also be rendered stable bv addn pf 
a coned, suspensron of finely dmded substance, e. g-, 
^(O H)i, which may also contain a colloid, e. g., traga* 

Dratifnce. Bernard H. Jacobson (to KLpstein Chemi- 
u. s. J„. ,4. r-mdj 

dmded ciyst. anthraquinone u used with other ingredients 
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sUch as glycerol, soap, cornstarch, Na bchzoate, wl ol 1 Starch, kragacinth, ale and glycerol, (2) 2-/>-lolylbeimiin- 
peppennint and water darote. dissolved id wool fat, and (3) 2-(^-mellicixy. 

Skiarmg preparations Ralph 1! Fash Pr, 788,572, pliMiyl)betuim»datoie, dissolved in wool fat 
Oct 12, 1935 The prepns contain substances which Costnetie ptepaiatioQS Berta Kauck (nee Hosp) 
protect the blade against oxidation by Ttndcnng she steel Get 622,372, Nov. 27, 1635 (Cl 30h, 13) Cosmetic 

thereof neutral Such substances tnchide mUntng prepns which are ordinarily applied as powders are made 

compels such as chroipK acid, chromate*, di- and per- into pastes or liquid compos, with the aid ft/ liquids which 
chromates, perchlorates, perborates, persulfates, and readily evap at the temp of the body A mut. of ale 
nitrates of metals hasiits, m soln , a trnsiott lower (ban _ and CCI, is suitable 

that of Fe or neutral steel U W presumed that a very ® Apparatus fot irradiating wool fat or wool fat alcohols 
fine protecting film of otide IS formed on the steel for use In cosmetic creams, Leo-Werke GmbH G<r 

Cosmetics I O Farbenindustrle A G Bnt. 433,. 822,373, Nov, 27, 1935 (Cl. 30k 13) 

«11, Sept 30, 1935 Prepns for protection against suii' Hair cream Nicolas hlaithlone Fr 787,918, Oct 1, 

bum and allovnng tanning of the shin consist of coins or 1935 The cream contains henna 4, S 15, quinine 1 5, 

disperswDS o> erg compds that arc colorless, free Irvm ejintphor 5, castor oil 1, formoi 4 Hg , ale, of 38* 1 1 aod 

phenolic OH groups, noniniunous, have a strong absorp a pMume 

lino capacity for uhraviDlet rays and have a slope in the Hatl-wafing solutioa. Frederic Maeder. Bnt 435,* 
absorption curve between 310 and 350 ma cotresimndwvg j 213, Sept 17, 1035 Hair »s permanently waved by tin 
toanincteaveof theioganthmofthetnolarcitinctioncoed pregrtating wtth a soln of a sulfide, e. g , NH»HS 2 1, 
by at least I within a range of 10 mi< Suitable cdmpds IIiO 97 6 parts, to which an alkali, e g , KTIi, Is prcl- 
have the formula RX C(R) — in which R iS an arotnailc erably added, and heating tt> a low temp Org substances 

nucleus end X IS N or the rnethine group, the substances forming colloidal solnj or suspensions, e g, keratm, 

I 1 gelatin, agar agar, gum arable. Starch, retms, dextrin, 

used preferably having the formula Qll, X CR V, shellac, Viscose, (nay be added to the soln 
wherein Y is a membfr of 1 or 3 groaps, eg, CHi, Tobacco TabaktorschUPgsinstitut fur das Deutsche 
-CHjCHj', 0, S or NH Specified classes of substances Reich Cer 019, OTO, Oct. 6. 1935 (Cl 79e 1). Tobacco 
are aryl benaimidatoles, aryl bensothiazoles and i^aryl * Is fermented in pressed bales containing insulating layers 
indoles In examples, the eompas are (1) Na phenyl- ol cotton wool which may contain aremaiic aubsuncts 
beniuntdasolesulfonate, dissolved iti 11,0 and mixed with to flavor or scent the tobaeto 

18-ACIDS, ALKALIES. S^aTS AND OTHER HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Dtvelopment of suifunc acid produclioa la Huagaty S Ind (Moscow) 12, U52-C(1635>t tf. C. A 29, 300* — 
l asslo Stathmary 3fagyar Gyegyszer^stfud Tdrsatifg Komnduxtrtat S ores, such as tnpoti, can be burned m i 


£r(eitlm« ll, O34--(13(1035) — Historical 


shaft (uraace without reference to particle stre Details 


Conditions la the b«avy<heaue4l industry ut 1935 of the construction and operation of such fumaces are 


V Parrish Ckim dge 33, 587-00(1933) E II given • 11 M. Leicester 

Acbve maegtaese dioxide from pnolusite V V Treatment of lanrbeuute Tadeusa Kucavllski IX 
Xoslov and T I Vol'fson J Chem Ind (hloscow) 12, Congr. tnte'n. ffaim pura aptuoda, ilsdrui 3, 421“01 


1107-71(1035) —The practical details (or the < 


(1934) —See C. A. 29, 6370' 


pyrolueite wth HCl. pptn of Mn(OH), by NaOll and , Otilitafton of leueite Cmo CaUo Chmte if tndussnt 
oxidation of the Mn OH)i with Cl, w give MoO, ol high 34, 703-6(1935).— An outline is given of wvestigations 

oxiditing power are desenbed H M Uicesier camedootever apenodofjOyrs with a view to obtaining 

Determiaafton of aullut dioxide and sulfor tnonde m very pure Ai (or AJ,0,) and K,0 from Italian leucite 

burner gases L Sokkob Ftnnnh Paptr and The process finally adopted, which has given entirely 

Tt/nber J 1935. 10-2 By means of an aspuator, the »uslactory results in semicom tests, is essentially ai 
through 20 « of 0 I N KaOH + 0 OOl follows the leucite ts treated with H,SO, and the crude 
31 SnCI, as the absorption liquid The SnCli prevents alum ppid from the sola i* cryxtd at low temp ; the 

oxidation ol the sulfites to sultatcs For a larger amt of alum soln is treated with sufficieat KOH to produce sol 

wses - ^ops of methyl orange is added to the soln 7 KAlOi. the impurities (consisting of Fe and possibly CaO 
The lorraed from the SO, li pptd with benridine and MgO) being pptd as insol hydroxides and com- 

nydrochloTide, filtered in a Buchner iuone) and titrated pletely removed by filtration, the aluminate is decompd 
in the luual roanner with 0 1 N NaOIJ For best residts, by a current of CCb, which gives X,COi and « very pare, 

gas washing bottles with gUss filters should be used msol , cryst. Al.Oi, which filters easily, by conen. ol the 

Rubber tubing should be awi^d, as SO, is oxidiied to filtiate KiSO. is sepd and then treated with Sr(OH>,, 
bO,. giving high values for the Utter F E JufckoU tb« K,o which remains m soln is » the form of ErCO, 
The removal of fluorine and sihea from technical phoa. A. Papvaeau-Couture 

ph^onc acid M O JI V ^dkova y, , The cbiactemhcs of flotation tadisga and pynte con- 

I”'! (Moscow) 12, llCM(193i») — Addn bfdoubic * centrates front the Degtyar regiQO. M Tv Lukina J 


fheth^ettcalarnt ofsolidKCItocom HJ-O. ppts up Chem Ind (Moscow) 12. 1151-9(1935). H M. L 

i'*? obserythOBs on the decompoaitiea ef raw pbos- 

The amt of ppt vanes sortiewhat with the s<we of the pbatea with Bolfunc add Hans lihrecte. 7>* Ttd 


acid ii M Lermier 

The nitrogen Indnstfy in 1935 E B Masted CJwm 
Ai€ 33, 6fJl-3(!935) E H 


Vppl C, Kem% 6S, 81-5, 92-1(1935).— The reacuoni 
taking pUce by the treatment of raw phosphates with 
H,SO, In the manuf of 11, PO, and phosphatic feitilirers 


ObUiamg sulfur from Lv are discuised In the manuf‘ of H.FO., the extent M 

Fury) J Chem Ini (Mo^ow) 12. lJ4(b-62(1935) — » which the CaSO.fwtned is hydrated depends cm the temp 
«mifactory^le expts on the pr«*5s of PoWsukOv. andconen ThelesstheCaSO.tshydrated.thebettcriti 
the ^?f'in^’2 ^ properties The conditions under which the ficwh 


I hywtcisfonnedisexpressedbyf- -0 513^ + 0 00667^ 


,.’,,(-■,'""‘■"7 1;" - 0 000533F* + 107, where f I* the temp and F the 

tr hr Details required for planning a facl^ are given cunen bf H.PO, in percentage of P,0. This equation is 
ei.~. e, vu n J alsoshowngTaphically.thefieldbelowtbecurvercpreseni- 

J? CaSO. 2H,0. the field above CaSO. V.HX) At O^o 


Bnrnuig Shot Su sulfur 


rT+r;^V;;.:i I.", « * mBCaS0.2H,0, the BeW above CaS0,V,H,0 At C^o 

Anitmenko.M D Trusov aod I I Balaba* J Cktm P/J, the curve intersects the ordinate at lOT* which. 
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as established bv van‘t Hoff, is the tiansitioo point be- 
tween CaSa^HjO and CaSO. The CaSO. - 

•/liftO fanned under the<e conditions is, howeTtr, readily 
hydrated by subsequent washing on the filter and the 
nsulttag prodaet greatJj- retards the filtratwn. lllifB the 
process is resulated so as to conform to the equation t 
—6 032/’ + O.OoPOF’+2o4 4ahydration resistani CaSO*.- 
‘/iHiO remits. The ccrrespondia;: Cinse. when estra- 
polated to the ordinate, indicates an ideal value at C65 4* 
However, CaSO^ ViHjOiseon\-eTtedtononhTdratinsanhv- 
dntc m water at 190* without initial formation of the 
stable CaSOi ViHtO It is, therefore, assumed that the 
presence of H4PO4 renders CaSO, ViHjO stable at the 
temps andconcns mdicatedby thecune At«tiUhvjber 
tetrps. CaSO. is obtained as a stable anhydrite, which also 
pves food filtration The temp coacn cur>*e in this 
case follows that of stable CaSO. ' sHiO but is hx'ated 
1,V20* huher HiPO. corns 40-4o‘“e l'iO», as obtained, 
suffices in strensth for most purposes, but m stew of the 
destructive action of this on the niter maimals and the 
hish heat eonmiuption, cperatms at lower temp»3 and 
eoncns. (oO-GS^c P.Oil mat be more economical Con- 
trary to pre\»us eipenence, U was also possible to obtain 
CaSO. "HjO, which forms under these conditions in a 
filterable form when certain precautions were taken Re- 
cent developments m the filtration and eoncn of H.rO. 
are descnb^ and illustrated. The mechanuri of the 
reactions takins place by the mancf of superphoI^phate 
(ct. C. A. 28, 3>?S*. 43^') and the alter -hardentns of 
tMs are discussed From detns of the a-atei of crystn 
and Debye-S..herTtr a-rav photographs of CaSO. in 
superphosphate, it is concluded that CaSO. 1$ pnmarflv 
present as anh>dnte. which does not take up water A 
minor amt. (mas. 5*c) is also pre^t as stable CaSO. - 
ViHiO in the form of >-trT small, poorly deN-eU>ped crystals 
This could be expected in new of the eoncns and temps 
emplojed A hjdratioa of CaSO. i., therefore, not the 
reason for the after-hardenios of superphosphate The 
x-rar photographs of fresh and of 6->T.-<>Id double riper- 
phosphate tadicate that CatHjFO.li anginaUr is famed 
as an tmorphmis gel, which >er>* slowlv attains a CTy«t. 
form. The hardening i« then assumed to onginatefroma 
progre«sivt (onnatK<n of a gel of CadJjTO.'t ctetspaced 
with CaSO. crys'als and a minor amt. of etystd Ca- 
(ll»rO.)i, whUe the hqnid phase dimtnishes as a re«alt of 
a progre<N>e reaction between pnmarihr formed H4rO. 
and still undeconspd. Caj{F0.1j A bnef re> iew of rece n t 
developments la the tafe methods of «spefpho*phate is 
gi%en Cf. C. A. 29. 540*. 4J»>>, fiTH'. D Ttce<en 

The properties of zutc-chromhan catalysts for the syn- 
thesis cf meihancJ K. I Ivanov and V. I Cuw ' J. 
CJm. Ind. (Moscow) 12. 1143-6(1935) — l«:en a eata- 
(y«t of SZnO 1 5QjOi is trst used, it i» most efficient at 
370*, but as its u«e is continued, the opttmtmi temp ru-es 
slowly to 400*. Verr high rates of passing the pa* over « 
favor MeOH fwiratioa, while low rates cf passicj the jm-, 
or temps, above 400* begin to favor CH. fermatwa 

H. M. Lejoe*ter 

Roosting and sintering dusts and pvjwdety ores [phc«- 
phate rocks) (Saint -Jacques. POepet) 9, 

Hydrogen halides Albert M. Clifford (to W"iagfoot 
Cerp ). U. S. ff.CCS.fb. , Jan 14. Eqmtrol propcetwns 
of a halogen such as Cl or Br are treated with H,S in the 

prmence cf a S hahde such as S-.Cfc or SOi and the'ptvdurt 

mar be washed with a «ohrent «nch as xvl«e. N'anocs 
de»a3« of oreratioa are de<CTibed 

Nitric add_ Fredrik W. de Jaha (to Frank A. Bower), 
V. S 2,(C7,37S, Jan 14. .ketd gases under a pressure 
which tray be about T atms, are parsed ia»o a plnraLtr of 
«ep. absorplioo chambere, through each el which arid is 
etrcuU'ed, and the acid i> cool-d and namtamed la sur- 
face contact with the gases under pre ssu re, and acid is 
drawn off fr«a the chambers .kpp. i« dewribed This 
7®* issued on an appheation filed Feb. 2, 192S. 

Xikodem Caro and Albert R. Frank, Ger. 
-VM.16«. Deo. 11. 1K55 (Q. 12i. 2li>. KK, ee HCN fc 


1 catalyticallr ondiied with O at atm. or raised pressans at 
a temp, which is regulated m known manner by addn. of 
steam or H to the mixt. Water is then condensed as 
completely as possible from the products before the oxides 
of K are wtffked up in known manner to cened. HXO,. 

Concentrated rutne and Emil Lu<cher (to Lt^aa 
EfcVtnntatsweike und chemtsche Fabciken A.-O. (Gam- 
pel)) V S 2,02S.4iG, Jan 2l In a contmuous prwmss 
. of prodneing coned HXO» from water or dil. HNOi, 
® X oaidra. and O at superaim pressure, the downwardly 
fiowing liquid reaction componen’s and reaction products 
are brought into contact with upwardlr fiowmg O and 
gases and vapors through a temp gradient obtained bv 
heating the acid accuniulating at the lowwt pomi of the 
path of the kquid enriched bv HNOj and contg. an excess 
of NtO, to a temp correspondmgatthepressiireusedtoilie 
boiltng temp of an acid havnag the highest dossed HXO» 
3 coacn and having a content of about 5-20'^ XtO. and 
the nsmg hvdrous vapors are condensed bv cooling at the 
highest potnt of the cas path, so that the reaction prtee^ 
IV earned out m the fi'mi of a fractioaal di«tii , the kiwtr 
X oaidcs art continuallv earned upward and XjO. re- 
matas in s-jch quanttiv m the liquid tnckling downward 
that fresh HX(>i is constantlr fermed ta the downwajtQy 
tnckling bqctd and the hquid HXOi haviag the desired 
highest content of HXOi and a content of about 5-20^ 
* XtO, IS obtained at the lower end cf its path and mar be 
eoUceted .4pp ts described 

Purifying hot burner gases la snlftme tad cannfacture 
Bernard M Caner (to General Chemical Co ) U S 
2.02b,31'<, Jan 21. Foe ehmisatiag deletenocs urpunoes 
ftivta hot buroer ga'es ta the cectact-HjSO. piucess, the 
hot gas coats water vapor 1# cooled in stages to cause 
cvodep«attOQ of the water vapor together with unpantics 
« and HiSO. contained in the cas, the condensate fma an 
imtui and from a rubseq-jeat stage cf the cooUag b etug 
separatelv coEeeied, taitial coadeasate beiag discard'd 
and nb>equmt condensate bemg miiaed so that tapnri- 
ties are eliminated with the initial condensate tad HtSO. 
IS segrerated wvh the sub-eqaent eoadensate Aa ar- 
tangerient of app udo^vibed Cf C ^.29,2674’. 

White alkali eranide Grannts Maanfaeturiag Co 
Ger ew;^. Oct 2S. 1935 (Cl. \2.i 11). The alSah 
0 eyamde. espeeiallv in east s’Kks.iscbtaiaedbvheattagthe 
evanides to tetrps. above the n p., e g . fiMCO*. and 
easting Thus N'aCX hrett <«<ar-beet slops is heateti to 
)2(M* and east at CoO*. 

Alkali dichromates tru<l Hackbefer and Aaaemane 
Beuther (to I. G Faibenmd. A -G ) U. S. S.KrT.^rr. 
Jan 14. CO- under superatm pressure u caused to react 
wi'h an alkali tncviochromaie scla. at a temp, of at least 
_ Kt* (suttablv abckit and the sola is cooled down 

' durtar the reaaion and alkali bicarbonate is sepd fmm 
the dwhromate fenaed bv filtraiioa 
Alkah nitrates. 1 C Farbenmd. A.-G Fr. 7SS..521. 
CM. 11, 1935 .kn alkah metal thlocide IS suspended ta a 
liqtnd satd with XH.Q and aa alkali metal chloride and to 
the saspensjoa u added, preferablr with agitatioa and 
vocUng. XHiXOi ihssolved tn a hqmd of the same compa. 
Bv this means cr is ’als of XaXOi cf 1-2 mra. gram sue 
f RUT be obtained. 

Alkali htanates litaacesctlschaft m. h H. (Ja^hini 
RocksToh, iaventpc). Ger. 6l9,f<iS, Oct. 3, 1935 ra 
I2». 39) ' 

Triilkali phosphates and ahcniaa. Chcm.Wcrkevorm. 
H & E. Albert A -G (Ferdmxnd Bometnana Haas 
Huber, laventws). Ger. Xov. £2. 1935 (ci. 

12» 31). Crude material eon»g. AhOs and SiOi, with cr 
without FeiOj, b tLssobred ss far as pessihlu ta ema. 
^ llaPO. seta, and after sepn. of nnd-«avdved matter the 
sola, is treated wi£i sufficient carboca'e to fero 

tralkah phosphate and alkali ahiminate. The 
then eripd. and the teudus is ealciaed and iLssclved la 
water. The sola, b fil-ered and trialkah phtsphate fc, 
recovered bv erystts. AbO, b rt co xg'e vl la k'- o ng m.aa2» 
from the alkah ahmimate m the Rsc*her hquer. 

Copper salts Pub bmn Kupfeihntte and I G 
Farbenmd. A.-G. Fr. TS7.927, Oct. 1. 1935. Solas ' 
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prepd by leaching residues of roasted pyrites, eakined f 
aftertheaddn of NaCI and contg Cu are treated soasto 
ppt the Cu la the form of a salt more difficultly sol than 
the correspondmg salts of other metals ta the soln SuCli 
salu are Cu(OHli CuClj, CuCl and a double sulfate of Cu 

Alnsnnnm chlonde Ruhrchemie A -G. Fr 788,120, 
Oct 4. 1935 The attack of A1 by dry gaseous HCl w 
earned out in the presence of AlCb in media capable of the j 
Fnedel-Crafts synthesis. The AlCli may be present as 
addn eotnpds 

Carbon disulfide Michael J Leahy. U. S 2,026310> 
Jan. 7 A miit contg finely dirided C and S togetbes 
with CSi IS heated in the absence of free O to a temp 
sufficiently high to forra addnl CSt from the C and S 

Copper sulfate Marcel Serci r on. Fr 788,242, Oct 7, 
1935 A liquor contg HCl in soln. or an appropriate 
chlonde and NHi ions is caused to attack Cu in the pres- 3 
ence of air or O and the Cu salt is afterward converted 
to sulfate or the attack may be earned out in the presence 
of H:S0. 

Hy^ogen peroxide. B Laporte Ltd , Isaac E Weber 
and Wm S Wood Bnt 43o,401, Sept 17, 1935 The 
stability of HiOj solns is increased by adding HPOi or 
a salt thereof and an org stabilizer, e. g . acetanilide, 
pbenacetia, salicyhc acid, Ka salicylate 

Stabilizing hydrogen peroxide sotnbons Joseph S * 
Reichert (to E I du Pont de Nemours 3c Co ) U. S 
2,027,838, Jan 14 A small proportion of a pyrophosphate 
(suitably about 0 15% or less of Ka4pjOi) is added and the 
acidity of the soln is adjusted to a ^ between 1 and 7. 

V S 2,027,839 relates to punficatioo of a HiOt sola by 
siso* “ ‘^ *^ * #* above 14 Cf C. A. 29. 

Eydrogea eulfide Raymond F. Bacon Ger. CI9,Cd3, « 
Oct 10,1935 (0 12< 18). App for obtaining HtS by 
treating metal sulfides, especially FeS. with HCl u de- 
senbed The FeCI) soln produced is esapd to dryness, 
the steam produced being heated and passed over the dry 
reCIi to give PeO and HCl, the HCl is used to treat fur- 
ther FeS 

Iron ehlorosclfate Rdhm 3c Haas A -G Fr. 788,091. 
Oct 3, 1933 Cl IS introduced up to satn into a ground 
raixt. of solid anhyd FeSO. and solid crystd PeSO< lO 6 
a closed vessel at normal temp and slightly increased 
pressure, the proportion of the aobyd and eryst sails 
being so calcd that the resulting FeSOtCi contains 6 
mols of water of crysto 

Basic magncsinm carbonate Samuel A Abrahams (to 
Plant Rubber 8c Asbestos Works) . U S 2,027,714, Jaa 
14 Basic Mr carbonate for losulatloa IS ptepd by adding 
KaiCOi and NaHCOi to a big sale soln such as a biitem 
ID amts suitable for pptg an initial basic hig caibonate ^ 
ppt which IS transformable to an altered form and then 
introducing steam into the mist of ppt and assoed 
liquid until IIS temp is about 70-93* for transforming tbe 
initial ppt to a relatively light strongly bonded form hav- 
ing increased volume per unit of wt. and increased bond- 
ing properties 

Syngenite, potassium sulfate Henry E Z. Raezkow- 
ski (to Palestme Potash Ltd ) Bnt. 435,772, Sept. 27, a 
1935 SeeFr. 776,937 (C. A 29. 37S9') 

Sodium azide Dynamic-A -G vortn. Alfred Nobel 
3cC:o Ger.619,753.0rt 7.1935(0 12».30) Inprepif. 
NaNi from NaNHi and NsO, an excess of mixed NaNi 
and NaOH is added to stimulate (he mass action 

Sulfur dioxide. Metallges A -O (Conway FreiheiT 
von Cirsewald, Hans Ueidmann and Gerhard Roesner, 
inventors) Ger 621,529, Nov 8, 1935 (O 12«, 21). 
Addn to 606,447 (C. A. 29. 1594»). Sec Fr 77M52 » 
(C. A 29. 893'). 

Sulfur tnoxide Charles P. Silsby (to General Chemical 
Co ) U. S 2,023.416, Jan 21. In making SOs by the 
roasting of sulfide ore and conversion of the resulting SO* 
lo SOi by the contact process, the sulfide ore is pemiitlcd 
to fall in a continuous stream through the roasting zone 
countercurrent to a rising stream of air supporting its 
combustion and the supply of air admitted is regulated so 


(hat the conen of free O in the SOi gas is 5-9% and the 
ore IS caused to fall through an active oxidation zone be* 
coming gradually nchcr in O in tbe direction of fall cf tbe 
ore particles App is described 

Titanium dioxide Reginald H Monk and Archibald S 
Ross (to American Zinc, Lead & Smelting (^ ) US 
2.028.292, Jan 21. A soln. of a hydrolyzable salt of Ti 
such as the sulfate is dild with water which may contain 
about 0 5% of a colloid such as a complex polysacchande, 
eg, dextrin, followed by heating to convert the poly, 
saccharide into sugar by boiling 
Ziflc chlonde I O Farbenmd A -C (Hans Dohse 
and Fritz Spoun, inventors). Ger 619,694, Oct. 5, IWo 
(Cl 12n 6) ZnCli is obtained by treating sal ammoniac 
slag or similar slag contg Zn and NH, salts, with Cl at 
high temps Thus, slag contg 41.3% ZnCIi, 27 4 
ZnO. 17 9% Zn(OH)Cl. 10 0%, NH.CI and 3 0% SiO, 
and Fe com^s it suspended in water, heated to 100* and 
treated with Cl to pve a soln of ZnCIi 
Zt&c sulfide Samuel Kremen U S 2,027,440, Jan 

14 An intimate mizt. of a dil 7n amalgam with S is 
heated until reaction is completed, the Hg is disld cIT, 
and the residue is heated until any HgS formed is dnven 
off from the ZnS 

Basic alums Kalunice Co Ger. 622.230, Nov 23, 
1935 (Cl 12m 7) See U. S 1.914,175 (C. A. 27, 4355) 
Colloidal solutions of cenum salts Chem Fab von 
Hcyden A -C (Carl Hermann v Hoessle, inventor) 
Ger 622.160, Nov 21, 1935 (Cl 12m. 9), Water msol 
or spanogly sol Ce salts are pptd in the presence of a 
protective colloid and the ppt is ground in water snih 
the addo , tl necessaiy, of a further amt of the protective 
colloid. 

Apparatus for producing bydrogeo by reiebon of 
hydiocaibon gases with stesm Wm V Hanks, Gen H 
Freyermuth and Geo Potts (to Standard Oil Development 
Co ). U. S 2,028,326, Jan. 21 5'enous structural de- 
tails 

Iodine from brues Leonard C Chamberlain and Gen 
W, Hooker (to Dow Chemical Co ) U, S 2,023,099, 
Jan 14 lodiaeisliberatedtnasaturall beanngbnneor 
the like and is blown out with a current of air, adsorbed by 
active carbon while maintaining the current at a tamp 
abovcitsdewpomt.and thelisextd from the carbon wiih 
a bot soln of an alkali such as KOH An arrangemest of 
app is described 

Krypton and xenon. Vereirugte Glublampen und Elec 
triauts A -G Fr 783,304, Oct 8, 1935 Kr and Xe 
are citd from gases contg. them by washing with a hque* 
fied gas which has a vapor tension lower than that of Kr 
and Xe, these gases being more sol in the washing liquid 
than the other constituents of tbe gaseous mixt 
Active carbon Andrew McCulloch and Robert E 
Hargraves (to Carbo-Nont-Umon Verwaltungs G m b 
H). U.S 2,027,695, Jan 14. See Fr, 765,710 (C A 
28. 693G>). 

Active carbon Robin G W. Famell Bnt 435,345, 
Sept 10,1935 Actwe Coflow apparent d ttobtauirfbj 
leaching the black ash residue resultmg from the digestion 
ol esparto grass and contg. mai^y pectocellulose with 
litO until It has a Pr of 9-10, heating to 7CK>-1000* m the 
presence of limited amts of air or O and cooimuiog the 
heating with excess of air or O at 40<>-5W*. To increase 
thed of the product, a proportion of wood, wood charcoal, 
coconut shell or charcoal therefrom, corozo nuts, apneot 
stones, etc , may be added to the bl^k ash residue 
Active adsorbent iiUca. Herbert J Wollner and John 
V. Shinn (to General Chemical Co ) U. S 2,027,WS, 
Jan 14 SeeCan 353, 787(C A. 29,8258*), 

C^alyst for reduction of sulfur dionde Maitland C 
Boswell U. S 2,020,819, Jan 7. A hydrated sulfide of 
a metal of the Fe group or a mixt of hydrated sulfide 
material with hydroxides or oxides is partly dehydrated, 
in the absence of air, and the partly dehydrated tnatenal 

15 subjected to the action of O to increase its vusceptibility 
to the action of SO,; it is then subjected to the action of 

at a temp, abme room temp (suitably about lOCl- 
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ti a soln. of 


too') 8od the material is finally subjected to the action of 1 synthesis from “d CO a^issdved m 

n »d so. « . b,th.r .«,p. bl, .bout =00^ ) 

toppt. Wovde; tbeppt is dissolved tn NH4OH and the 
soln thus formed is acidified to ppt. a catalytically active 


to prepare the catalyst. 

Crystalline mercurous sulfate suitable for use as a 
catalyst. Ronald J. Baird. U. S 2,027,304, Jan 14 
A soln. contg. about 2% HiSO. and 107o NaNO, is brought 
into contact with Ilg and treated with a d c while using 
the Hr as anode and maintaining a c. d. at the anode of 
about 0 5-1 amp per sq decimeter. App is described , 

Reeenerating spent tungsten oxide catalysts Ralph L ' ..... — , — _ . 

Brown (to Atmosphenc Nitrogen Corp ) US 2.027.- compd homogeneously incorporated m gelatinous curds of 
855 Jan. 14 Spent catalysis which are relatively msol hydrous SiOj, produced by acidification of a silicate soln. 
m aq NIli and which may have been used in IlOAc under conditions alL or neutral to Congo 


W oxide , 

Vanadium catalyst for promoting oxidation reactions 
Cdward S Johnson (to Calco Chemical Co.). U. S. 2,- 
, 027,316, Jan 7. A catalyst suitable for promoting reac- 
* tions such as the production of SO, from SO, comprises a 


19-GLASS, CLAY PRODUCTS, REFRACTORIES AND ENAMELED METALS 


Glass making in Southern California Roy E. Swain 
Cloit Itid 16, 333-7(1035) 11. E. K 

Thurlnglan glass industry David H BufTum Glass 
Ind 16, 351-4, 357(10331 11 F K 

Performance history of glass tanks J W Romig 
Glow Ind 16, 271-2(1935) — Tabulations of the properties 
and behavior are given to aid m the analysis of glass tanks 
as production units II F K 

Physical chemistry of glass Pierre Gilard Glass 
Ind 17. 17-21, 27(1036), ef C A 30, 6S3‘ —A general 
statement of the present status of glass technology 
It r K 

Uicrochemical analysis of glasses. Vni The deter- 
mination of arsenic in glasses. W Geilmann and O 

Meyer-Hoissen. Ber 13, 420(IM3), ef C A - . . - 

29, 3704*— In detg the As m glasses u is recommended 5 Cr next, and Mn the most. The elements in oxidizing 


m> c n KERR 

Laminated safety glass J W H. Randall Chtmtsl 
12. 307-73(1035) E. H. 

Old Brussels faience H. Kicaise Ferre sthcates 
tnd 6.457-60(1935) Herbert S. Willson 

Solid reacbons at lOOO” to 1200° between MgO or 
BeO and Ni, Fe, Cr, Mn and their oxides Louis Navias 
/ Am Ceram Soc 19, l-7(193b) — The elements Ni, 
I Fe, Cr and Mn and their oxides NiO, Fe,Oi, Cr,0, and 
MnO,. in finely divided state, were brought into contact 
with granular, fused MgO in loose form and m pressed 
disks and also into contact with slabs of high-fircd MgO 
and BeO Max temps were 1000°, 1100" and 1200® in 
air firings The degree of reaction was noted by the 
extent of discoloration of the MgO and BeO near the 
contact surface Ni showed the least reactivity, Fe and 


to volatilize it as arsine in the usual way and to dot. the 
latter. Very smalt amts up to 0 025 mg ore obtamed 
colonmetncuy with HgCl« paper, while for amts, from 
0 026 to 10 mg. gravimetric detn of the reaction product 
of the arsiae with IlgCI, soln is useful. Total As is ob- 
t^ned by alk. decompn of the glass, while quiuquevalcnt 
As can be detd by decompn. of the glass wuh liP-IltSO, 
mixt. and fuming off of the AsiO,. Tlie tnvaicnt As is 
obtained by dilTerence J. F. Hyde 


Influence of composition on the color of sulfur amber 
glass K. Lkzow and G. Brocks Class Ind. 17, 12-13 
(1030): Sprechsaal 68, 51-3(1935).— The reducing action 
of C, Zn, Si and AI on Na,SO« to produce colors in glass 
is studied A definite C/KatSO, ratio was observed for 
each strength of color produced Al sticks worked as 
well as powd. Al, while Zn gave no color H. F. K. 

Fining of soda-lime magnesia glasses A. E. Badger. 
Glass Ind 16, 309(193.5),— Substitution of lime for part ^ 
of the dolomite produced a marked improvement m the 
fining of the glass melted in dosed pots of 2000-lb ca- 
pacity H. F. K. 

Clays. J. LcBraz. dates el verres 1935, No 45, 
2-8 — Their use in glass manuf. is discussed. H S W 
Structure of phosphorescent glasses. A. Sehlormcr 
Ghslech Ber. 13, 424-5(1035); cf, C. A. 27, 4646 — 


caused more reaction than their oxides m all cases 

There was less reaction with BeO than with MgO with 
corresponding contact material Finngs were also made 
with these elements and oxides in contact with pressed 
disks of fused MgO m an atm. of H Ki and Fe showed 
no reaction, Cr very sbght. and Mn slightly more. NiO 
and FcjOj were reduced to Ni and Fe without reaction, 
whereas CriOi did not reduce and gave no reaction, and 
6 MnOt became semi-sintercd and gave a very slight re- 


action When air or Ni was passed, dry or moistened with 
IfiO, through a mixt. of fused MgO with Mn, MnO* or 
Cr powders at 1200", most reactivity was noted when the 
wet air was used. C. H. Kerr 

Jars lor preservation of food A. Shlem Jlonserv 
naya Prom S, 24-5(1935) —It is proposed to manuf 
jars from a mill, of difTcrenl slags and refractory clays 
The heat conduction is high Meat and fish preserved 
in slag jars were as good as those preserved in tinware 
Although the jan are resistant to acids, glazing is neces- 
sary. A semifactory production has been started 

B. V Shvartzberg 

Effect of a tremohtic talc in whiteware bodies Donald 
llagar. J. Am. Ceram, Soe. 19, 14-23(1936). — Wall- 
tile bodies of low moisture expansion and high resistance 
-rt , Wt . .'--.-.i'! — ” to delayed crazing can be developed by using tremohtic 

The view of D. Dobiscfaek (/M 13, 3i0(1035)) that the q talc with other body materials. Clay, pyrophyllite and 


phosphorescence of certain gbsses exanid. could be 
cnbed to a certain cryst. fine structure is untenable, smcc 
nothing is known of P in the vitreous condition. 

Defects^of glass. Th Ziehner. Clas u 
237-8, 247-8(1935). — The factors influencing the mech 
strength of gbss are di<:cussed, as well as the causes of 
failures in operation and use of gbss Examples illnstinte 
such defects M. Hancnheim 

Survey of insulation practice. C W. Pamielce and 
A. E. Badger. Class Ind. 16, 274-7(1935).— The results 
are published of a questionnaire to continuous glass tank 
works to det. the value of msubtton in the several parts of 
the system. jj, j- 

The situation of safety glass made with celluloid* as the 
I>’H'0ceUulose 6. 120-3 
£. M. Symnes 


(1635).— A review. 


flint are best for use in such bodies. Sometimes limited 
amts of feldspar may be advantageous. Bodies of lowest 
moisture expansion can be developed at cone 10, with 
cither intermediate (20-40) or high (over 60) percentage 
of talc, but bodies matured at cone 10 require special 
glazes to fit them. Bodies of high crazing resistance, 
low shrinkage, good strength and long firing range can 
be produced at cones 1 nnd 6 WTiile such bodies do not 
9 have moisture expansions as low as those matured at cone 
10 they arc easier to manuf and more resistant to crazing 
than the usual com. wall tile. C. 11. Kerr 

Raw leadJess glazes for pottery and tile at cone 2. 
C. W. MemU._ J. Am Ceram Soe. 19, 23-5(1936); 
cf. C. A. 29. 3478* — The base glaze chosen for the color 
senes was ZnO 0 30, K,0 0 20, CaO 0 25, BaO 0 10. 
MgO 0 15. A1,0» 0 22, SiO, 2 50, BiO, 0.375 equiv. 
Coltmaaite was the chief flux, the batch being calcined 
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7nO 24 3, BucUngham feldspar 113^, colemanite 51 5. 1 
HaCOr 19". steatite 18 9, Cmt 66 0 and Ca(KO>)i 2 9 
Ih The results with many colonng materials and thetr 
blends are gisen C M Kerr 

Red glazes and onderglaze red by reduction C. M 
Harder J Am Ceram Sac 19, 26-8(ia36) — Vancais 
fiMTOulas are given and requirements in the firms pro- 
cedure Con'isient development of the red color is de- 
pendent upon uniform evenly circulating Liln gases and j 
a proper relation of finng procedure to giaze fusibility 
C M Kerr 

Recent derelopments and trends in refractory processes 
and materials Louis J Trostel /ran dye 136, Ko 21, 

18 21, No 23, 26 9, 95(1935) —See C A. 29. 

ai2* F G Noms 

Advanced sod refined techniC m the petrographic stndy 
of crystallme refraetones R B hfcComiicL J An 
leram W 19. 7 13(1930) — The new techme for the 3 
dcin of n of minerals, as developed bj R C. Cmmons. 
f C A 23, “94, IS described There is a discussion of 
miinersion media and a description of the double-vartatioo 
app , the modified universal stage, and the smithsonitc 
rcfractotneter C H Kerr 

Semiacid refractory materials S A Zbtlharevich 
and G L Kogan S(‘l 2 iotisl Jieiarisirutlzi}/! A'auta 
193S, No 5, J&4-5 — Uriel, for lining open hearth furnaces ^ 
made of a mint of cryst gravels and Plastic refractory 
ilajs of low bonding power stood more fusions than the 
u'ual refractory bnel B V. Shvartiberg 

Refraetones for the eleetrothenzuc gme tedustry 
Winfield B MacBnde SitU Am Cerom 5oc 14, 
o89 03(1935) —A iow AljOi refraetoo’ of low porosity 
has given tbe best service thus far in the elcetrothennic 
'melting furnaces at Josephtown Other types tned 
included high AljOi, SiC and inagsesite. After eitensive i 
tests It was detd that the refractories should meet Ibe 
following conditions (1) low porosity to prevent Zn 
penetration, (3) high rcfractorioess to prevent softening, 
(3) high elec resistance at high temps , (4) high re- 

'istaaee to spallmg and gradual disintegration due to 
slag, vapor or gas C K Kerr 

Improvements made and desired for glasshouse re- 
fraetones W L Fabiamc Clan Ind 17,5-8(1936) — . 
A survey of 28 refractory plants showed marked improve- * 
nient in quality of products as well as in mfg methods 
\anous <pectficatioos for tank blocks for glass Jumaces 
are suinmanred IJ. F. K 

Chemicals in the enameling industry-— changes m the 
demand lor opacifiers W’. Astles Fro^ J 97, 

5-T-8(193o)^ — The mu'! common opatufiers are SoO>. 
as a null addn , ZrOj and silicate as mill and melt addn . 
and Sb|0, as a melt addn There is no difference m ac- 7 
lual sp gr. of the medium and tbe light Sn oiides Tbe 
higher oxides of Sb have bttlc, if auy, toxicity. Na Zr 
'ilicale mcreases the acid-resislrag properties of enamels 
W’. II. Bo3ittoa 

Optedj-iae fBteael wtre Richsed Airtiam. CiasAuae 
65, 639-42(1935) — Studies of fluondes as opacifiers in 
glasses yielded valuable infomiatian Czy^te and NaF 
are Ibe most stable and are therefore suitable for any - 
type of enamel Fluorspar and especially Na fluosilicate * 
are more suitable for enamel batches ncb iq alkabes and 
having a low m p , their use «s discussed and examples 
areKwen M Y.Kondcndy 

Melting enamel L Melhabcr EmtiCvaren-Ind 12, 
313-15(1935) — The melting of enamel m crucibles and 
lauL furnaces, and factors affecting it are discussed 
fij V Kondoidy 

Working enamel batches L VTelhaber £mo(f««rr»- o 
Ini. 12, 306-8(1935) — A discussion of the working of 
raw matenals for enamels and of the effect of structure 
and moisture of raw tnaienaU, crindms, mixing, drying 
fiiOK. etc M V. Kondoidy 

Feldspar in enamel L Melhaber. £m<]t/ic3rrR-/nd 
12.296-1(1935), cf. C A 29. 2679* —Evalualioo of 
trid'par by them analysis is misleading Feldspars 
differing only slightly in compn may have very differcnc 


miBcralogica] compns and different tbennal expansions 
fil. V. Kondoidy 

Cenoffi and zirconium enamels for bathtubs L 
Atelbaber £mai/uurr«-/iid 12, 289-90(1035) — Cora- 
ments on the paper by Paquet {C A 29, 000"*) dealing 
with the Qse of Ce and Zr in enamels for bathtubs 
M V. Kondoidy 

YeDow pigments in the enamel industry. L Stueken 
ClasiutU 6S, 611-12(1935) — The no of yellow pigments 
IS limited Cadmium yellow and Naples yellow cannot 
be used in ware for cooking Yellow pigments are often 
used to change the white color; SnOs or another ©pacifier 
Is added to the enamel batch Naples yellow consists 
ecsaitially of pyroantimonaie of Pb cnntg some ZnO and 
AliOs It is obtain^ by heating 2 mol Pb(KO»U with 
1 mot Sb>0« and from 0 to 1 mol ZnO, ZnO mav hi 
partially replaced by AltOi Tbe color lone and rt- 
fractonoess vary accordmg to compn , but the di"ocn 
tempi arc never reached m enamel practice Ilratmc 
IS done in an oxidizing atm to obtain the oxidation of £b 
which otherwise would produce black spots The yellow 
orange pigment thus obtained has a limited coating power, 
and therefore the adds to the mill amounts to C or 8*^ 
The yellow enamel U often applied on a strongly opacified 
white enamel. The crj'St. form, color tone and stabihtv 
of cadmium yellow depend on the method of production 
CdS ppid by }f|SOi when cold is the a-modification and i' 
used lor light tones, when pptd hot it ts Ibe ff-form and 
IS more stable li is nece'saiy to elunmate the free 
H 1 SO 4 and tbe CdSO* The sulfide in the enamel is a 
colorant and an opacifier at the same lime, 2 5^ i< 
added to tbe miU It is usually appbed on a white rcaisel 
Oxidation during the finng of enamel coctg Cd must be 
avoided Vanadium yellow is produced by beatmg PbO 
and ZrOt with V salts It is the only yellow of high re* 
fractonoess used under gbre It coats well and is re 
sistant to chem agents Aklien vinous proportions oi 
S« are added to cadmium yellow, a complete gamut of the 
intemediary color tones is obtained Cadmium yellow 
ean be mixed with virious blue pigments also 

M V Kondoidy 

Effect of light and soisture on eaasel L \1elhabrr 
£><t4i/ttdrrn*7nd 12, 266-1(1935) —Enamels did not 
change color, while laquer tested under the tame conditions 
wasgreatlyafffctedbymoisiure M V Kondvidy 

OeternuiuDg thermal cooducbvity of enamel L 
Vidhaber. Emadvartn-Ini 12, 305-^(1935) —A di' 
cussion of the studies of Dawihl (C. A 29, T603‘), It 
was found that thermal cond of enamel depends firvl 
on the kind and sue of pores and secondly on the chem 
compn of the enamel A 'cries of factors with the help 
of which thermal cond can be calcd from the chem 
compn Is given The value of 0 0027 can be uVen a' 
a mean value for ware enamel at 40*. M V K 

Fntted or unfntted ground-coat enamel Hans Hard- 
wigef Ciashu/te 65, 735-40(1935) — It i' still impos'iblc 
to use mil un/ntted ground coat for sfiect iron cnaroefv 
because of the chem reactions occurring during finng 
However, good results are obtiini-d by properly mixing 
a billed portion with an unfntted portion and increasing 
the time of firing M. V Kondoidy 

Oxidation control ui firing ground-coat enamels 
Wesley C Martm. Ceram /mi 25,60,62,64.72(1930) 
Herbert S Willson 

Enamel for water boiler. L k’ldhaber £tito»fiwjrcii- 
/hJ 12, 258-61(1935) — Inipunties in boiling water have 
little or no effect 00 some enamels while others are greatly 
Mected This ts probably due not to ordinary reaction' 
between acids and bases, but to exchange processes 

hf \’. kondoidy 

_Wavy and set-lihe structure of enameled ware L 
Atdhaber Ematlwaren-Jni 12, 235(1935) — Enameled 
surfaces sometimes show a reijculkr structure wiih slightly 
unexensurfacesofdiffcrentcolortones This drfeef can be 
partly removred by slightly shaking or vibritinj the ware 
Just enameled However, if the ground coat has such a 
stnietnre. this will not help The fonualion of uneiwi 
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U. S 2,021, ISO, 


surfaces ja somctjjTifS duf, especjally m Sb enamels, toa 1 Galey (to ^ttsb^gh Plate Glass Co). 

«eon of ooacifvmjj constituents. M, V. Kondotdy Nov. 19 Structural details. . . ,i 

How the continuous enameling furnace affects copper- Apparatus for 
heads H. L Cook BuJl. Am. Ceram. Soe. 14 . 3^-5 machine to a p^osltion m front of w 
(ia-55) — Dox-tyre furnaces seal owr the metal more GUcww de la &mbre ^ anon Bnt. 435,r.5o. bept. 
rapidly than do continuous furnaces and the ware thus 25. 1935 Divided on 4.5.514 {C A 25' WS-). In 
hrU has fener copperheads Finns condilfons are app compnsms a rolcr-way conseyor fitted, ^fncen 
different with a continuous furnace and new problems the rollers adjacent the leer, with niembers which urc 
an'c PicUins practice used for bos furnaces is not « raised to lift the sheet from the rollers dunng the chargins 
['factory for continuous furnaces Copperheadmg •* 


minirrued by using proper fnts Often a treatment cS 
311 sec in the ocid picLle or ehtninatutg the aetd picLle 
will greatly decrease coppcrheading A Ni bath following 
the pickle ts now used as standard practice C 11 K 
Cletnbg and preparation of metal parts Martin H 
Kidder, temni Age 27, 274-.V l*13(ii H S W 
De-enamelmg 1. llclhabcr BmatltctirfH-M 
30(V-1(1935). — De-enamcling is 
cast-iron ware noi’mthstardmg repeated fintig, and t' 
easily done by Sand blasting The more resistant the 
enamel is to acids, the more difficult it vs to remove it 
The enamel can be treated by acids, alk solns or fused 
alkalies HCl, HiSOj, chromic acid and 1!F are u<e<l 
The latter dissolved oeid*stahte enamels but its u<e is 
dangerous Cold IIC! and lltSO, dissolve soft enamels 
MjCrOi (40% soln ) is ver>' effective Hot KaOIt 
(50%) dissolves enamel m several hrs An alk bath at 
540* dissolves the enamel in several mm without attacL- 
mg the metal It ts possible also to de-enamet by steam 
or solns under pressure M V Kondoidy 

De-enameling enameled ware Waller Obst Cmatf- 
troren./Bd 12, 233~4(lh35) —Various patents and 
methods are discussed M V Kondoidy 


stroke of the pusher, each member is formed with narrow 
spaced sheet-engaging surfaces 

Roller apparatus for conveying sheet glass to eoolmg 
leers Les Glaccries de la Sambre Soc anon Ger. 
022^35, Nov 23, 1935 (Cl 32rt 34) 

Apparatus for tempering glass Pilkington Bros Lid 
Fr TnT.fltH, Oct 2, 1915 

Class-annealing furnsce Corning Glass Works Gcr 


[pecially suitable for 3 r.in,5.<i7. Ocf 3, 1535 (Cl 32o 25) 


Vertical tunnel apparatus for annealing sheet glass 
l*aul L Geer (to Amco, Inc ) I' S 2,02li,781, Jan 7 
Structural, mech and operative details 

Muffle leer for annealing glassware such as bottles 
Leon J Home. Sr (to L J Houze Comes Glass Co ). 
U S 2,020,737, Jan 7 Structural and operative details 
Apparatus for charging glass-annealing leers Wm 
, Green A Co (Eccleshcld) Ltd , Ernest Warren, Kitig, 
Taudevin & Cregson Ltd and John H Webster Btit 
435,4S8, Sept 23, 1535 In a “stacker" of the kind 
comprising n transverse conxejror from which the ware 
IS transferred to the leer conveyor b> a member which is 
reciprocated to have an operative stroke m the opposite 
direction to and an idle stroke in the <3tne dirrotton as the 
travel of the transverse conveyor, the speed of the idle 
stroke IS greater than that of the conveyor and means is 


App for heating gla<s sheets for cutting (Bnt pat 5 provided foe delaying the next operative stroke 


435,343) 4 Appljmg Tetraclorv* linings 
(Ger. pat 622,305) 20 


Glass 1. C. Facbenind A.-G (I'aul Huppert and 
Hans Georg Gnmm, lawniors) Ger. 022.346, Nov. 26, 
1535 (□ 326. 1) Strongly refracting glass contg 
21V4S% of TiOi IS obtained in an uncolored form by ad- 
;usling the compn of the iniiiaJ mist, in such a manner 
that the product contains 20-35% of alkali, the rerearader 
being SiOi. with or snthout BA The alkali is added 
wholly or in part as nitrate, and the mat. is fused in an 
ostdmng atm. at a temp not above 130U*. 

Gas-burner system for heatmg glass-meltuig tanks 
GlaswcrVc Ruhr A -G. Gcr. Nov 22, 1935 

(a. 32 j. 5) 

Apparatus for manuficture of glassware such as bottles 
Aieaander T. AfcA'ish. U. S Jan. 7. 

mech. and operative details 

Glass objects. Gesirges Delacroix and ilenn iforaisi 
1 r. 7i'S,409, Oct. 10, ll»35 The primary materials us«d 
ate mixed dry, then malaxed with a liquid agglutinant 
composed of an aq solo, of one or more of the chem sub- 
stances entenne mto the compn of the gbss 
more of the pnmar> materials, so ' 


Etching lamp bulbs Fredenck Kallus U S 2,027,- 
9^, Jan 14 A bulb is subjected to an etching fluid 
and (hen immediately, without washing, is treated wjth 
a limited quantity of steam, and then after an interval 
of time ts washed out by flooding with addnl. steam 
App. IS described 

Lunisated glass Geo B Waikms (to Libbey-Owens- 
FordCbssCo). U S. 2,026,717, Jan. 7 TVo sheets 
of gbss arc united with an interposed sheet of nonbnttle 
matenal such as a cellulose ester compn. treated with a 
mixt of esters of phtbolic acid such as diam) 1 and dibutv 1 
pbtbabtes Cf. C. /t . 30, S32'. 

Laminated glass. James G McNally and Sterling 
S. Sweet (to Hastman Kodak Co). U. S 2,CC6,5S7, 
Jan. 7 Gbss sheets are joined with an intervening 
sheet such as one of cellulose acetate compn. bonded to 
\anous 7 the gbss by a film such as one of cellulose acetate acid 
sucaoate dissolved in a plasticiung solvent such as bemyl 
ale. 

Apparatus for laminated sheet-glass mannfacture. 
Willard C. McDaniel (to Libbey-Owcns-Ford Glass Co.). 
U. S. 2/>26,692, Jan. 7, Various structural, mech and 
operativ-e details. 

CoDditioning clay for ceramic ware manoJacture 


. • . . ... ... ohIaiQ for the waj iu< vciiuuic waiv xuanuiBvium 

fusion, agglomerates of any form, e. g , granules or bn- « Minor F. H. Gouveineur (to Locke Insulator Corp ) 
«... 1 1 > .1 V. . U. S 2,ttJ6,TS2, Jan. 7. The clay is extruded untto 


. Jan. 7. The clay is extruded unttw 
pressure and simultaneously subjected to vibration m 
the duevtion of extrusion. App. is described. 

Ceramic products. Crandes TmlJerira de Nemours 
Fr. TSS.HH, Oct. 6, 1935. Extra-hard ceramic products 
are made from sedimentary rocks and vxileamc rocks. 


Press for making ply-gitss. Adolf Kampfei and Adolf 
C. ri6we Ger 019,543, Oct. 10, 1935 (Cl 39a. 17.50). 

Apparatus for m i kin g sheet glass Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Cbs.v Co. Ger. 022.468, Dec. 2, 1935 (Cl 32o 

PuSob" c!, 4S"t£, lo -l,ich is .dacd .bom STo oI . demoasms rtcm.m ,»cb 

L"'bJS 

“ ^-.467’, ^ Apparatus for pressmg semi-dry ceramic matenal under 


sbs-Maniifaetur Carl Ticlsch G. it 


Nnv “<1 tail /OI lA, ,cv ^ — •V** . /lypaiaius tor pressing semi-oiy ceramic matenal under 

sidf’nUvtJ- ^ shwt, whBe high pressure as tn the mannfacture of refractorr articles 

roKefs Dwight B. Heodr>-x (to Harbison-Walker R7f^oriev 
Co.)., U..S. 2,020,^0, Jan. 7. App. and varioue 


l“Ute Glavs Co ) U. S 2.02i,197, Novu Iff! 
aeUBs of app. and operation are desenbed. 


Vantws Stliea stuCaUe for coating stone, bnck, sand molds 


-rm'mrta'b.-nsri.rsT'ssis i.' 5? 
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(otm of silica capable of adhering to material such as 
stone, bneV. concrete, etc , the material is treated with 3 
sola contg a silicic acid ester of a polyhydrtc ale such 
as a glycol or glycerol ester and silica is deposited by 
hydrolysis U S 2,027,932 relates to sand mcfdsadapted 
for use with alloys of high m p and having a smooth 
coating of adherent un/used silica deposited on thetr 

Apparatus for produehon of shaped ware such as tutdog . 
from fused vitreous material Philip K I>evers (to 
General tlcc Co ) US 2,037,155. Jan 7 An 
elongated stock is drawn from a silica fusion through a dte 
submerged lU the fusion (various details oj app and 
operation being descrihcd) 

Casting potcelaia and slonawaie Guwannj ruschi 
and Maurizio Korach Bnt 434, 49i, Aug 27, 1935 
Articles free from air bubbles are cast in plaster molds 
by circulating the fluid slip continuously through the 
mold by means of a circulating pump until the necessary 
thickness has hetti dejiosited App »s described 

PytotjUa thermococtet cases, etc Glenn A Cooper 
(toCruverMfg Co) US 2.027,152. Jan 7 Various 
details of app and operation 

Refractory products Compagnie de produitschtmitiues 
et electrometallurgiqucs Alais, Froges & Camargue 
fM Xortschak, applicant in Austria) Ft 78S,492, Oct 
10, 1935 Bncks, linings and protective layers for 
furnaces, etc , are made without baking by latiinately 
mixing powd clay, grog, SiO> and AljOi, calciiicd quaria* 
ite, rireon, bauxite, kiesclguhr, etc > with a binder con* 
sisticg of substances of high mol wt , such as residual 
lye from the sulflie manuf of cellulose, and a sol tncta* 
silicate, if desired with the addn of TeSOc and crystd 


graphite and with or without water. The mist may be 
treated with steam to bring it to the required consistency 
for molding. 

Recrystallued chroffiite suitable for refractory products 
Gilbert £, Fed (to B. J I.aTino and Co ). U S 2,D2S,* 
017, Jan 14 See Fr. 781,276 (C. A. 29, 6384*), 

Refractory material for glass hinuces. The Car- 
borundum Co Pr. 787,931, Ocl. 1, 1935. See Can 
35l/i79(C. A 29. 6722'). 

Abrasive grifidtng wheels Duane D Webster (to 
Norton Co). U. S 2.027,132, Jan 7 Slraeiural 
details 

Abrasive sheets Orello 5 Buckner (to Bebr-MamnDg 
Con> ) V. S 2,027,087, Jan. 7. A sheet of mattnal 
such as paper or cloth having aa adhesive surface is 
placed in a magnetic field, to that the lines of force pass 
approx perpendicularly through the sheet and mag- 
I oelicaUy coated abrasive grains such as grains costed 
with won or steel are showered onto the surface App 
IS described 

Abrasive coatings on tnatenaU such as paper or clath 
Cfmer C. Schacht (to Sehr*Manfiing Corp ). U S 
2,027,307-8-9, Jan 7. V'anous details of app and 
operation are described for applying abrasive particles 
such as sand to material such as paper or cloth afld con- 
ifoltuig tbcir deposition by the action of an elec field 
I Tunnel fcilni Bernard J. hfoore. Bnt. 435,452, 
Sept 23, 1935 A kiln for the manuf of pottery, etc , 
comprises 3 or more side by side tunnels through which 
the goods IS moved in opposite direeiions. 

Apparatus for propeUing a tram of abutting trucks 
through a tunnel kiln W, C Alien & Sons (Tipteu) 
Ltd andWm Jl. Jones Bnt 434,377, Aug. 30, 1935 
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Special eemests for use m mass eoaerete H Eisner 

V Gronow Zment 24, 747-9(1935) —TJie desirable 

properties and methods of tbeir prepn are discussed 
generally tf P R 

Theory of hardening of liffle-porruolanic cements 

V N Yung Stftitel Maltrtal I9JS, No 8.3-18 — 

Lime posruolanic cements harden very slowly as the 
result of a slow reaction at ordinary temp of amorphous 
silica with Ca(Cin)i Adsorption systems of an in- 
definite compn , are formed aod these are converted into 
amorphous gelatinous hydrated silicates varying from 
CaO SiOj nlliO to 2CaO SiO> «HiO In water harden* 
ing the ccmeuimg mass consists of gelatinous hydrated 
silicates In air hardening the strength ceases to increase 
as a result o( drying and begins to faU on carbonation, 
owing to formatvm of a powd mixt of SiOj and CaCO> 
In fitne-sand brick subjected to the uiA’tenceot steam und^ 
pressure are formed eoacrctioos of cryst hydrated silicates 
that pass over when carbonated into cryst concrdious 
of caleiie without any decrease of the strength of the bnck 
with quartz grams Tbe hardening of Iime-basic stag 
cement is followed by a coUoidation of slag under the 
influence of the Ca(OII)j sola TJie increase of strenglh 
ceases on account of early drying, sufficiently hardened 
m moist condition, lime-slag cements are rnu^ less sub- 
jected to caiboniitioa on account of the density of coHoi^t 
formations as compared with those of lime-pozzuoIanK 
cements E L Stefamwsky 

Idagsesian portlaad cement I L Lefand and V. V. 
Swov rzenittit 3, No 7,7-18(1035), ct 1 L Lefand 
and V V Serov IM 2. No. 1, 5-21(1834) —Lab 
and plant investigations demonstrated the possAihty 
of obtaining const -vol magnesian Portland cement 
The presence of free MgO (5-0%) in the clinker in quan* 
tines leading to mconstancy of vol can be disclosed by 
the accelerated method of iniestigatioi] u bo autoclave 
during 3 hrs under a pressure of 14 atm The usual 
method does uot give the required results oQ account of 
the slow hydration of free MgO. The excess over 5% 


of MgO occurs as 4CaO 25{gO AltOi FeiOt, MgO - 
AltO. 2CaO Fe,Oi MgO and CaO MgO SiO> and as 
MgO tn a solid soln m these eompds ; thus is assur^ 
constancy of vo) of the cement up to a content of 11% 
6 of MgO Tbe diBkev can be burned lo rotary kilos 
Tbe optimal conditions are 25-30% of volatile matter 
m the charge and a moderate calorific value of tbe fuel 
The output and fuel consumption are equal to those m 
the usual portland cemeot production The setting tune 
of the cement svtth a 2% addn of gypsum is normal, 
with 30% of hydraulic additions it does not decrease m 
the first period of setting as in ordinary portland cement 
EE Stelanowsky 

' The action of magnesium salts on pozzuolamc portland 
cements V.V.Kind rseme«13,No 7,42-53(1935) — 
Solns of Mg salts attack pozruojanic cements tbe mote, 
the hi*htc the pesctntaje of hydiaolK addus Toward 
dd solas pozauolanvc cements art sufficiently resistant, 
at cooens of over 1% the resistance decreases la a degree 
depeoding on the kind of cement. The actum of Mg 
salts IS based on the decompn of Ca silicates and alumi- 
0 nates Free H ions liberated m the partial hydrolysis 
of Mg salts can also enter into the action The slow 
deierioration of portland cement is explained by the 
presence of free lime, forming hIg{OlI)j with MgSO« and 
MgCIt, this takes place also in the case of a small pozruo- 
lanic addn , leaving a considerable amount of free lime 
E E StefanowsVy 

Isfiaeitee of the temperature of drying of blast fumsce 
sUg on the hydraulic properties of slag cement. V.Ya 
** Eremenko Ttemeni 3, No. 6, 35-40(1935) —In slag 
wulg 45-7% of CaO drying temps of 600’ to 1000 
decreased the mechanical strength of the cemeot, but the 
rale of decrease fails wtth the incitasiBg temp Th* 
decrease takes place only during tbe early bardeamg 
period and nearly disappears m 28 days The setting 
time of the cement decreases only slmhtly. A drying 
temp of 800® is recommended for the case investigated 
E. E. StefanowsVy 
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The calculation of the raw materials for cement. V. i (1935) —CMcrete, ,sand, calcarwus maters 


N. Yung. Ttemnl 3, No 8, 4-18(1935).— The formula 
for the satn. of clinker with Iitne in ordinary portland 
cement is suggested on the basis of a detailed analysts of 
the chemistry of clinker formation 100(CaO— CaOh«oB4 
- 0.7SO,) - 2 8{SiO, ~ SiOi.«i + 1 C5A1,0, + 035- 
FciOi). In the production of high-grade cement high 
in lime, the calcn must be based on close analysis of all 
factors involved in the conditions of the given plant 
E E Stefanowsky 

Calculation of the mixture of raw materials for the 
production of portland cement clinker V A Kind 
Ttement 3, No 8, 19-24(1935) —The existing formulas 
for calcn are critically reviewed The following is a 
modification of the Kuhl formula x = ((2 8SiO» X 
KlI + leSAliO, + 0 35Fe,O,) - CaO) - |CaO - 
(2 8SiO, X A'H+ 1 65A1.0, + 0 35Fe,Oi)l •= clay/lime 
(K/I = coefl of satn ) E E Stefanowsky 

The stability toward mineral salts of porzuolanic 
Portland cement with additions of burnt clay V V 
Kind Ttement 3, No. 8, 42-7(1035), cf C A 29. 
2327' — With increase of burnt clay from 20 to 50% 
the stability increases Cement contg 20% of burnt 
clay is less stable than pure portland cement, vnih 30% 
clay It IS equal to, and with 40-50% clay considerably 


injected first with a soln. of Na or K silicate, then 
with a pptg soln (dil. HCl or H|SO«J MgSO*, Ca, AlfT 
or A1 chloride , or Mg, Zn or A1 fluosilicate) . The speci- 
mens were then tested at intervals for strength in cora- 
pressioo. for permeabihty, and for resistance to corroding 
agents Best results in all cases are obtained when 
1st soln is 30^8* Bfi Na sihcate and the 2nd 33-41% 
CaO, C. D. West 

The viscosity of road tars. J G Mitchell and A. R. 
Lee J Soc Chem Ind. 54, 407-llT{1935) -Measure- 
ments were made with a modified Ostwald viscometer 
(C A 28,3221*) The relationship of Evans and Pickard 

•» k, where ») is viscosity, T Fahr. temp and 
n and k are consts was confirmed The relative values 
of 7 occurring in the above equation were not affected 
by low-temp distn ij was linearly related to i» at 25* 
3 for distn residues from a tar having *j from 10* to 10* 
poises The effect of oiling black pitch and of loss of oil 
from tar by distn was detd A working method for 
esig amt of cutting back required to produce tars of 
specified p> was given P S Roller 

CrystalWe masses from Tshardzhui loesses for the 
production of paving blocks P S Kuten. Straitel. 
Uatertal IMS. No 7, 43-5 —Loess of the compn SiO| 


suipasses, portland cement in stability, but is less stable 49 2C, AljOj 1 1 25, TiO» 0 53, FftOi 5 f52, hini6< 0 36, 
than the product obtained by addn of Bryansk diatomite * CaO 12 75, MgO 3 34, SO, 0 19, K,0 2 07, Na,0 1 27, 


rock The low stability is probably caused by the forma- 
tion of Ca sulfoaluminate through the action of CaSO, 
formed from free lime and NaiSO, of the cement 

E E Stefanowsky 

Tshemoretchenskil portland-cement plant I E 
Bashmatcfaiulov and Ya C Sokolov Ttement 3, No 
8, 25-33(1935). — The following are chamctenstic features 
of the plant. Wolff slurry filters reduce the fuel con- j 
sumption and increase the output; economizers for the 
utilization of the flue gases have been installed, solid 
cryst. limestone and shale cUy are used. High-grade 
cement is obtained. E. E Stefanows^ 

Autofflitie shaft bias A S. Panteleev. Tumeni $, 
No. 8, 32-6(1935). — To obtain high-grade cement 
clinker in automatic shaft kilos it Is necessary to use 
1309*1400 cal. of fuel for 1 kg. of clinker and an excess 


Ignition loss 12 95%, m 1140*, was heated at 13S5>-1400“ 
and cast mechanically into metal molds In order to 
obtain a cryst structure of the block, it was treated after 
casting m an annealing furnace at 600“ to 1000" during 
10 5-12 5 hrs The block had a crushmg strength of 
5400 kg /sq cm and other good mechanical properties. 

E E Stefanowsky 


Roasrmgand smteringdusts (Llmkeruig cement mixts.) 
(Saint-jacques, Poupet) 9. Silica for coatmg stone, 
bnck (concretel, etc (U. S pat. 2,027,931} 19 Bin 
for homogenizing cement raw meal (U S pat. 2,027,697) 1 . 
Wood preservation (Remington) 26. 


Cement Charles 11 Breerwood (to VaUey Forge 


of air. Cylindncal briquets 3-U cm. in diam. must bed Cement Co.). U. S 2,038,313, Jan. 21. In treat^g 


used. The mixture of raw maters must be charged 
continuously and must be homogeneous E. E. S 

The stability of the lining at the Leningrad eement 
plant. Yu S. Lur’e and S. I. V'orotumtzev. Tument 
3, No. 8, 37-8(1935).— High-grade cement is produced 
from lime tuff, day and roasted pyrites. The grog brick 
lining of one kiln was replaced by a clinker-concrete 
packed lining m the drying and sintering tones After 
3 months, the kiln works normally C. E S. 

Fuel requirements for rotary cement kilns A. S. 
Dokudovskil. Ttemenl 3, No. 6, 5-13(1935). 

E. E. Stefanowsky 

Ash from powdered brown cool as a raw material for 
the production of cement. V. Y ^ovtzev and A. S 
Rasorenov. Slroilel. ilalertal. 1935, No. 7, 63-71.— The 
finely divided ash together with hme can be used for ihe 


lune-beanng cement raw materials contg an undesirable 
quantity of at least one constituent such as CaCO, and 
in which the CaCO, value varies from time to time as 
received for treatment, the sands are sepd. from the fine 
particles of each material, an addnl. quantity of the 
coarser parlides IS srpd. from thefinesaadcombinedwith 
the sands, the combined coarse particles ate subjected 
to froth flotation so conducted that the concentrate is 
7 maintained substantially at a desired CaCO, value and 
the rejects include the undesirable quantity of constituents 
ongioally present such as C^CO, and the concentrate from 
Ihe flotation operation is combined with the untreated 
fines to fwovide a mixt. of desired CaCO, value which is 
maintained substantially const by varying the quantity 
of the coaiser particles sepd from the fines and added to 
the sands, so that the combined quantity is varied in- 


production of pozzuolamc cements. The mechanical g versely as the CaCO, value of the materials vanes m the 
p^penies of the cement can be improved by adding about matenals as received. An arrangement of app. is de- 
2%otda. solns of Caa, or NaC! E. E. S ' ‘ -- - 

Strength reduction of heated mortar. IfeiniKh Luft- 


schitz. Zement 24, 749-51(1935). H F 

® A Mironov. reWmta 
■ No 45 — In the hardening of bydraulle materials 
swelling is ^eatcr at lower temps. Slower formation of 
the biO, gel delays the formation of the crystals that 


arrangement < 

scribed Cf. C. A. 30, 594*. 

Cement Alton J. Blank (to Cement Process Corp ). 
Can 353,934, Nov. 5, 1935 One part matenal contg. 
lime in a form reactive to Si and A1 is mixed with 2 parts 
of an argillaceous material, e. g. diatomaceous earth, 
and with Portland cement m the presence of a 1% aq. 
sola of NaCl A temp, of 150" is maintained to pr^uce 


w .-V temp. 01 loo is maintaineu lo proQUce 

Freerifrir ** ® mutual tcacttons between the liriie and the siliceous and 

rr .. J alummous components of the argillaceous matenal. The 

tensile strengths for test samples under standard condi- 
tions for Portland cement was increased considerably. 

&gh-sih'ca cement. Fntz A. B. Finkeldey. U. S. 
2.028,386, Jan 21. Addnl. siliceous and calcareous 
materials such as crushed shale and limestone are mixed 
wth hot cement clinker as it comes from the cliakenag 
kilo at a temp, of about 700-1050" and maintained in 


Fre^tag the cement-sand tnixt. increased the staMity 
of the cements It is a mistake to begin the elec, heating 
of conwete earlier than 1-1 5 days after it is Uid and this 
must be taken into account also during accelerated lab. 

. B. V. Shvartzberg 

o«ngth and unpermeabdity of eonerete and porous 
rocks as Increased by treatment with siliceous solnhons. 
At. Stamatiu. Rev. tnd. minfrale No. 360, 597-602 
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conlact for a time sufficient to effect catcinatioa l 

of the calcareous material, the proportion of the added 
siliceous material being such as to equal up to about 24% 
of the combined matenals when finished and the cal- 
careous material to yield an addol CaO content up to 
about 6% of the combined fimshed materials An ar- 
rangement of app is described 
Cement mixture coctammg calcium arsenate Johan 
B Stalhane (to Bohdens Gruvaktiebolag) U. S 2,028,- » 
420, Jan 21 About 20% or more of Ca meta- or pyto- 
arsenate is used with lime, Ca silicate, portbnd cement or 
aluminate cement, and serves to give a low soly 

Smtenng cemeat, agglomerating area Meiallges. 

A -G (Bernhard Young, inteittor) Ger 622,146, 
Nov 21, 1935 (Cl 80e 11) In processes for smternig 
cement or agglomerating ores by burning a mixt of the 
matenal with a fuel on a grate through which air is blown, 
the proportion of fuel is adjusted so that a part of the j 
material is msuffieiently burnt, and this part is added to 
the next batch of matenal 

Rotary cement kilns Johan S Fasting Bnt 
434, GC9, Sept 6, 1933 A preheater for a kiln comprises 
a rotary perforated drum encircling the inlet end of the 
kiln, a fixed wall, having an outlet at its lower part, beiog 
proNided to cause the waste gases from the kitn to pass 
downwardly through the lower portion of the dnim and 
the layer of charge matenal fed thereto * 

Applying refraetoiy linings to rota^ kilns for burning 
cement, etc Pidier-W erke A -G Ger 622,305, Nov- 
25, 1935 (Cl SOe 14 01) Manipulative features are 
desenbed 

Rotary lachned dner and kiln Installation suitable for 
use in cement manufacture Ray C Newhouse (to 
ABis.Chalmeri Mfg Co ) US 2.(M7,0o3. Jan 7. 
Venous structural, mech and operative details < 

Light tonexete lAem J Walter Fr 733.715, Oct 
IS, 1035 A <oln for maintamins sir in the form of 
independent small cells in suspension in a milk of cement 
during the setting of the cement contains anb) d KatCOt 1, 
brown saponin 20 g , water 100 and com (ormot 2 i 
Road making substances Maschinenfabrtk Kommek 
GmbH Ger 619,973, Oct 10, 1935 (Cl 805 25 09) 


A fining material for the spaces between bituminous blocks 
for roads, etc , consists of dry fine sand mixed with a 
small amt, of bitumen or tar and a small amt. of Ca(0H}| 
Thus, 100 parts of fine sharp sand is dried by heating to 
lSO-200* and mixed with 2-3 parts of hot bitumen or 
tar and 0 fi-0 75 parts of Ca(OH). 

Ceramic paving stones, etc Henry Behrens BaustoS- 
banddges. m b. H. Ger. 619,899, Oct. 9, 1935 (a 
S05 12 07) ■ Clay and ground unbumed stone are mixed 
and then molded and fired. Thus, bnck clay is mixed 
With sand and basalt, pressed and fired 

Paving blocks Fried Krupp A.-G. Fr. 788,557, 
Oct 12, 1935. Blocks are made of a layer of good sup- 
porting power, such as a mixt. of ground cryst. blast- 
furnace slag, hardening in gases contg. COi, and granu- 
lated blast-furnace slag, hardening m an ale. soln , and 
a layer resistant to wear composed of a trust, of cement 
and mineral fragments, e g , blast-fumace cement end 
fragments of sbg 

i^ving Hermann Flauson (to T. R. C Corp ) 
U S 2,026.9SS, Jan. 7. A rolled ballast road ts formed 
with ballast stones umted and with their interstices filled 
With a hydraulically set bitummated mortar prepd from 
an imiially pulverulent intimate mixt. of a hydraulic 
bindex such as a mtxt. of gypsum with lime or cement 
and not more than 7% the wt of the bmder of a bitu- 
minous matenal such as asphalt, tar or pitch U S 
2,0^,989 relates to forming a pavement of similar ma- 
terials to which water is added to cause the binder to set 
after the pavement is compressed by rolling in r>fa 

Covering tnaterul suiUble for use on walls, etc Abra- 
ham B MiUer (to Paraffine Cos , Inc ). U. S 2,027.744, 
Jan 14 A b^y such ts paper, cloth, etc., has a pre- 
formed sheet of matenal such ts uscurra linoleum 
against it so as to form a bond between the maten^ 
which exceeds the bondujg between the partwles of the 
sheet, and the sheet is then peeled from the body so that 
surface portioos of the sheet are split off and retamed on 
the surface of the body. 

Fabricated sheets of mica suitable for wall eovensgs, 
etc FraiKts C. Atwood U S 2,027,082, Jaa 7 
App. and various operative details are desenbed. 
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Coals from the Chelyabinsk deposits N G Titov 
Khim Tttrdoio Toplita 5, 679-83(1934) —General 
characteristics of the Chelyabinsk brown co^s are pre- 
sented A A Boehtlingk 

A control chart for interpretation of coal sampling data 7 
T W Guy CemiusUon 7, No 6, 28-32(1935) —A 
method is given for prepg and using a coat chart that wdl 
indicate whether the qvvahty of a gneu coal is withm xe- 
quu-cd limits Joseph R Wells 

Brrors of data of washability curves In coal dressing. 

G TarjSn lioy Iluni Palaltn^Jeseph Vmv Tech. 
Keen Set , Sopron, Pub Dept Afinng i/el. 7, 397—^ 
(1935) — Errors detd in wasbabihty curves amounted a 
in general to 0 1% Calcns showed that at an ash content 
of 30% m coals the probable error reaches 0 10M% 
For smaller ash content it decreases somewhat. Also 
the probable errors of moisture detns are discussed 
S S de Fmfily 

Method for the proper evaluation of effects of coal 
dressmg G TarjSa Roy. Hung PolaltH-Jeseph 
Untv Tech Peon Set , Sopron, Pub Dipt. Idtntnt Hit 
7, 378-96(1935) — Categ coal output and efficiency of ^ 
coal dressing from ash contents docs not gi\c reliable 
values A modification of present calcn methods is 
proposed by transforming the "ash” basal curve into the 
"gang” curve, which latter should serve as a baus for the 
calcn S S de Finily 

Direct simultaneous microdetermlnation of carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen IV. Analysis of bituminous coals 
and denred products W. R. Kimcr. Ind Eng Chem , 


Anat. Ed 8, 57-61(1936) —The methods previously 
desenbed, C. A 28, 6394', 30, 45*, 265*. are adapted to the 
examn of coal and allied pr^ucts With the knowledge 
available from the previous work on pure cotnpds contg 
N, certain deductions can be made with respect to the 
probable way in which the N is combined. It would 
seem that the linkage in bituminous coal is not that of 
an ammo or amido group but more likely ^al of a hetero- 
cyclic eompd In the case of nitro humic acid, evidence 
supports the view that an isonitroso-kefo linkage is 
present The values obtamed directly for O ore, as a 
rule, higher than the values obtamed by difference, except 
with coke where the opposite is true W. T. H- 

Fhmfication of coal Vicui. Rev tnd. mtn/rale No 
359, 581-9(1935) — A review of the subject under 3 
headings* washing, treatment of fines and sUmeS and dry 
methods C D West 

low-temperature carbonixabon of Chelyabmsk coals 
n I. B lUpoport and Z D Kosolapov. Khim Tverdoeo 
roffwo 5. ro2-10(1934), cf C. X. 28, 6274*. — Carboni- 
zation at 450*, 500* and SSO'rnelded” 5-4% primary tar 
and 624-63.2% scmicoke The sp gr and the conlcfits 
of Nlti and phenols increases in the tar waters with in- 
crease in the carbonization temp The procedure is de- 
scribed and the results are tabulated A A. B 

The determinabon of rolahle substances in anthracites 
M P Lenskaya. AAim Tterdoro TopUva 5, C90-5 
(1934) — A weighed amount (1 g) of air-dry, ground 
anthracite is placed m a tared crucible and then moistened 
with kerosene (1-1.5 cc ) The mixt is heated with a 
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BarteU ale. burner havinii a flame of 18 cm., »hile the 1 autMlave b«teti to 410’ ^ 


diitance between the flame and the crucible is mam* 
tamed at 8 cm., for 3 mia. It is claimed that r«ults ac* 
curate withm 0.3% can be obtained. Kerosene is evapd 
and partly decompd , creatm* the proper atmosphere m 
the crucible, whereby undesirable chem reactions arc 
eliminated A A Boehtlmjfk 

Rapid determination of nitrogen in coal R D Shein- 
man and A Z Yurovakil Kkm Tverdato Toptna 5, 
600-702(1934) — The method proposed by the authors 
differs from that of KjeJdahl-Wiffaeker m that a atrongtr 
oxidumg medium is used (KMnO, 4- CuO) The amount 
of substance used m the analysis is 0 2-0.3 g , this is 
titrated with 0 O’) N acid for the detn of Nlli, the flask 
being heated with specially adapted elec heaters so as to 
accelerate the oxidation of coal A detailed description 
of the method is given _A A _ Doehtlmgk 


MoSiat a cold n pressure of lOOatm. The yield of liquid 
products amounted to 31% of an oily product com- 
posed ofphenols, and mainly hydroaromatic hydrocarbons. 

On oxidation the humic acids of peat yielded a mixt. 
of benzene-carboxylic acids in addn to volatile acids; 
no mellicie acid was produced A A Doehtlmgk 

Production of city gas and gas for synthesis from brown 
coal by the continuous-current gas process W. Allner. 
Z Vtt deal Int 79, 1487-92(1935), cf C A 29, 
0731‘ — ^Structural details Joseph H. Wells 

Making city gas nontozlc by means of catalytic oxidation 
of carbon monoxide with steam Fritz Schuster Wdrme 
58, 8>l-6(l035) —Heating values are calcd ; coal gas is 
compared with water gas Removal of COi after oxida- 
tion of CO IS discussed W II Bruckner 

Content of free oxygen la a fuel gas and its exploslve- 


191S, No f), 22 — Fuel gas contg COj 1 5, Oj 1 0, CO 
0 17, Clfi 0 37 and Hj 3.3 72%, was mixed with air, 6 to 
25% by vol , and tested for explosiveness by igniting it 
in a closed vessel hy means of a heated Ft wire Pressure 
varied from 4 8 to 14 4% above atm Signs of explosion 
begin to appear at 0 42% Ot content S L Madorsky 
Water gaa at Lisiebantk coal mine Preliminary re- 


Experiments on a small coal panel at the Llslehanak i ness A S Kuznetzov Podiemnaya Gazifikattiya U[Ut 
mine (on underground gaslflcatlon) I P Kirwhenko n. i n rn 

Podiemnaya Can/ikalZiya Vtlei 1925, No 7 8, 3 12, 
cf C A 29, 321)* —This is a continuation on a larger 
scale of previous expts on underground gasification of 
coal by the "diift-gas-generator” methorl, consisting in 
forcing air and steam through bore-holes into a system 

of drifts through the coal body The points investigated „ 

were. (1) max distance between drifts, (2) effect of port 1 1* Kirichenko Pedzemnaya Cazifikatziya Ufilei 
length of drifts on the process of gasification, (3) effect * 1935, No 0, 34-5 —The method consisted of blowing 
of incline of drift to coal byer, (4) effect of forang air and - * *'• ' • -*— j-/.- .« ♦>.. 

steam through the same or different bore-holes and (.5) 
effect of the regime of alternating air and steam blow on the 
process Forcing the air and steam through separate bore- 
holes gave a better control of the process The water gas 
produced was of low grade having a beat value of WXV 
1209 cals per eu m S L Madorsky 

More about nnderground gasifleation of coal b^ means 
of bore holes S I Duyalov Pedzemnaya Gatl^kalstya 
tf|l«i 1935. No fl.2-fi. cf C A 30, 1297‘ S L M 
Dnderground gasification of coal as a basis for direct 
reduction of Iren ore L O Trautman Pedumnaya 
Cazifikatztya Utlez 1935, No 7-8, 18-23 — A discussion 
S L. htadorsl^ 

Synthesis of liquid fuel from gtses obtained In under- 
ground gssLficstloa of coal. D Dolgov Podzemnaya 


and steam through bore-lioles into drifts along the 
coal bed and removing the products of combustion through 
other bore-holes In one expt air alone was used The 
gas had a compn of CO] 1 1 0, 0| 0 2, CO 12 U, Hi 12 0, 
CII4 6 0 and N» 50 8% and a heat capacity of 030 cals 
per cu m In another espt air and steam were blown 
alternately Compn of the gas was CO» 23 8, Oi 0 0, 
CO 14 0, 11,415. Cir, 5 8anilN, 11 8%. calorific value, 
2<J75 cals per cu m b L Madorsky 

Burning of anthracite plates for the purpose of studying 
production of wtier gas A. I Semenov, I S Galuinker 
and V V Kondakov Podzemnaya Cazifikatztya UgUi 
1935, No 7-8, 23-.30 —Anthracite plates measuring ap- 
prox 200 X 250 X 28.50 mm were placed m a large pit 
m the ground, in such a way as to form cliannels through 

. - _ the pile The pile was ignited and Oj-ennehed air and 

Oazifikatztya Utlet 1935, No 6, 10-18 —Review Nine- 6 steam were blown altcraately through the coal pile. 


teen references S L Madorsky 

Calculation of best lasses due to heating a layer of damp 
coal under conditions of underground gasification A. V. 

LuikovandA A. Fomerantzev PedzemnayaGeuifilMtzzya 
Utlet mi. Ho 0.3-14 S L Madorsky 

Bitumens and humic acids present In costs G L 
Stailnikov and A. A Fal'kovskaya Khtm Txttdozo 
rap/im 5, 68.3-9(1031), cf C. A 29, 6d.30‘ —The bitu- 
men and humic acid contents of various Russian coab ' Kolesnikov 
are tabubted. A A Boehtlingk 

Briquetting experiments with Hungarian brosvn coals 
H. J Finfcey. Ray Hunt Palattn-Joseph Vnn Tech 
Eton Set., Sopron, Pub Dept. Mining Met 7, 18.3-200 
(1035): cf /6i<f. 5, 1 (1033) and C. A. 28 , 3220* — 

The original method was modified by using a V'firpalota 
lignite ground m the dry state to a max gram sue of 
0 073 mm as a binder. This has previously been dried and e 


mixed with the briquet coal. The ratio of the cotloulal 
binder was vaned from 29 to 40% Virpalota, KomlA, 
Di/jsgy6r and Kisterenye brown coals can well be used 
for briquetting. S. S de FinAly 

The chemical technology of the utilization of peat H 
Segeberg. Chem ’Zlg 59,991-3(1035). K II 

Three-zone furnace svith Internal heating for the coking 
of peat B K. Klimov and V. A, Danilenko Khtm 
Tverdoto TopUm 5, 711-I9(I9T1) —Construction and P 
operation details are given Repeated recircubtion of the 
gases preliminanly stripped of the valuable fractions is 
V 4,^ A- A- Doehtlmgk 

Ilamic substances VII. Berginlzatlon and oxidation 
of humic acids of peat. N. A. Orlov, V. V Tishchenko 
and P. M. Tarasenkova J. Applied Chem. {\J.S SR) 

; Cf C- 29. G0ri5».-Onc hundred g. 

01 the humic acid was hydrogenated in a rotating .3-1. 


The optimum results were obtained by following a regime 
of 10 mm air (contg. C0% Oi) blow and 20 min steam 
blow The water gas thus obtained had a heat value of 
2190 cals percu m S L Madorsky 

Odorfzation of gas M M Wilson Western Cat ll, 
No 12, 10-12(193.5) — Methods of adding odorous gaa 
are discussed and illustrated W. 11. Bruckner 

The Fadeev-Cheryatnikov new gta analyzer P T. 
olcsmknv Podzemnaya Casi/ikalztya Ugiei 1935, No. 
5, 20-7 — A special app adapted to analysis of gases 
prmluced m underground gasification of coal is described 
A complete analysis can be made with this app. m 30 mm. 

S L. Madorsky 

The Southern California Gas Co calcium chloride brine 
dehydretlon plant B M Laulhere Western Gas 11, 
No 12, 18-10(1035). W. II. Bruckner 

TOe reaction betweei^raethane and water vapor. Klnzo 


Kafuku and Toyojiro Ogura. J Chem Sod Japan 5d, 
1145-59(1035) — ^The yield of H and CO from CHj and 
srater vapor was best by using Ni as catalyst with low 
pressure and high temp. (5 mm and 1000*), Use of Ni 
with AbOii MgO or pumice was more effective 

K Kitsuta 

Cellophane and Kodapak for pipe-Ime protection Lee 
Holtz Western Gas II, No. 10, 22-3, 5i»(193')), — Their 
use in conjunction with other materials such as asphalt, 
kralt paper, etc , is reviewed A table is shown of ma- 
terials reqiureil for pipe of various diams. and 100 ft. long. 
The use of the wrapper prevents entry of moisture and 
penetration of tree roots into coating W. H B. 

The sulfur compounds of natural gas and natural 
gasoline of the Oktyabr district S M GabneFyantz 
and S A. Isaeva Groznenskil Neftyamki.No 1-2, 40-52 
(l935).~The comparatively large amounts of eiemcniary 
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•« formed from II,S througlioiidatioa, etc Compns, 1 compteU combustion in an enclosed app. at a linear gas 


of the gas and the gasoline are given A A Boebtlingk 
Removing sulfur dioxide from flue gases B G 
Gaberman Khm rterdoga To/iliea 5, 7d(V--40(l934) — 
Up to 76 5% of SOi (present in an artificial flue-gas miit ) 
was absorbed by passing the gas through a flushing system 
operated with MnOi and Mn ions suspended ui HiO 

andpas5ingthegasatavelocityo{20 SI permm through 

one 1 of water at 20*, with a final yield of HjSOt of dl-* 
42% Thus 0 11 ton of IIiO was needed to absorb SO» 
produced by burning one ton of peat contg up to 8 42% 
S A A Boehtlingk 

Destructive hydrogenation of crude anthracene for the 
purpose of producing light aromatic compounds 11 
V N Khadihmov / Applied Chem (U. S S R ) 8, 
8S&-902(ia German e02)(1935), cf C A 29, 6727* — 
Hydrogenation of anthracene in the presence of Mo& 


velocity not greater than the ^me velocity of the miit 
The linear gas velocity is subsequently increased to exceed 
the flame velocity throughout at least the greater part of 
the flame while combustion u maintamed by part of the 
flame proper. 

Destructive hydrogenation Frlednch Uhde Bnt 
435,457, Sept 20,1935. In the hydrogenation of caibona- 
ceons materials by treatment with nascent H obtamed 
by the interaction of finely divided metals and HsO, with 
or without accelerators, as described in Bnt ^9,317 
(C. A 25, 2557) and 405,371 (C. A 28, 4867‘), the re- 
acting materials are pumped continuously to the reaction 
vessel from which the solid products are withdrawn, 
sepd from the vaporous products, subjected to reduction 
to reform the metals and returned to the reaction vessel 

a continuous cycle App is described 


at 4S0-500° gives a 32% yield of fractions b below 180*. 3 Breakiiig up coal and other minerals Daniel Hdgen- 


A yield of 55% can be obtained by recycling fractions b 
above ISO' At 400* and less, up to 65% of a fraction 
b 230-300*, resembling kerosene, is obtained without 
recycling In the first case almost exclusively aromatic 
compds are produced, while in the second cas e hydro- 
aromatic compds and naphthenes in addn to aromatic 
compds were found The MoSi remamed active up to 
32 hrs The following products were sepd QHt, PhMe, 
PhEt, naphthalene, leiralm, methyliuphlhaleoes and * 
their hydrides, ethylnapbtbalenes, biphenyl, methyl* 
cyclopentane. cyclohexane, Riethylcyelofaexaoe.decalioaDd 
products of Its isomeruatioo, bicyelobexyl and products 
of Its isomerization and perhydrides, and probably a mixt 
of anthracene and phenaothreoe perhydrides Forty*oiie 
references A A Boehtlingk 

Inveshgctisg the chemical composition, properties and 


stock Gcf 619,663. Oct 5, 1035 (Cl 60c 17 40) 
The formation of slack splinters, etc , is avoided by carry, 
log out the breaking operations for coal, or other minerals, 
tinder a liquid such as water. 

Apparatus for separating coal and like fragnentaiy 
material to be separated mto classea Kenelm C Ap- 
pleyard. Alfred Flint and The Birtley Co Ltd 
435.203, Sept 12, 1935 

Apparatus tor separetmg dust from coal before washing 
Westfalia-Dinnendahl-GrOppel A -O Fr. 788,232, Oct. 
7, 1935 

Device suitable for separating and washing coal, etc. 
Wm C Mcnzies and Francis H. Blateh (Blateh to Wilmot 
Engineering Co). US 2,026,903, Jaa 7, Various 
structural, meeb and operative details. 

Rotarydrum drier suitable for fine coal or other grsnO' 


methods of treating primary tars from Chelvabtask browB $ latedmaten^s HenryF Hebley and Klaas Pnas U.S 


coals X Destfuchve hydrogenatioa of t£e primary Ur 
from Chelyabinsk brown coals A. V. Lozovol and 
M K D'yskova / Applied Ckem (U S S R ) 8, 
488-09(m French 600)(193S) -^e C _A; 29. * 


2,027.977, Jan 14 Various structural, mecb and opera* 
live details 

Furnace for 1ow>temperature 6st9l]ation of schists, 
bgnite, coal and tar Igor Soubbotin Fr. 788,408, 

Oct. 10. 1975 

Coal distillation Carl StUl GmbH. Ger. 622,455, 
Nov. 28. 1935 (a lOo 19 01) Means Is described for 
effecting a gas-tigbt junction between a channel in the 


the primary _ 

stabiktahon of the hydrocarbon part of the '‘bentiae 

51 K D’yakova, A. V l-ozovoi and S I. Chertkova „ _ , 

J Applied Ckem (U S S R ) 8, 695*705(ia French 706) 6 charge of a coaMistn retort or'chambw 
(1936) —See C, A 29, 7045^ A. A Boehtlingk tube for withdrawing gases 

Sulfur compounds that have thus far been found in — •- 

brown-coal tar. Gerhard Free CUm -Zlt 59, 97W 
(1935). E.H. 


Coal-distiUahea furnaces Silamit-Indugas Caswerks- 
ofenbau-C m b H Ger. 619,846, Oct. 8, 1935 (Cl 

26a 102). Details of the heating arrangements of small 

furnaces ore given 

IVessnre-controUmg means for eoal-disbUation retorts 
^nbibald A Macintosh Ger 622,175, Nov 21, 1935 


------ , , . , nrcmoaiu A aiacmlosB tier nov ^i, i®''- 

IfOT coal-washing plaiitl (Bnt (ci 26a 18). This corresponds to Bnt. 390,167 (C. A, 
pat 435,080) I Polynuclear ovg compds. (trom coal ^ 27 5SR81 ' 

tar] (Bnt pat 435,254) 10 Cracking and hydrogenating ' ' . - . 

tars and coal (Fr pat. 787,780} 22 Flow-controlling 
device lor gas weBs (U S pat 2,026,844) 22 Cracking 
oils, bnummous schist oils or primary oils from low- 


Recovering oils from eoal-distillation gases Carl Still 
GmbH, Ger,622/188,Nov l9,l935(a.264,lD 01} 
Addn to 617,355 (C A 29, 8297'). Gases withdrawn 
by suction from the interior of a coal-distn charge are 
treated as described in Cer 617,355 to recover hght oils, 

. . , _ , ^ whichatethenimprovediaqualsiybytreatmentfirstinth 

Motor fuels Johanna M K.K Classen (nee Bischoff) a polymenzmg agent of limited activitr, e. g , moderately 
Ger. 622,087, bov. 19, 1935 (Cl 235 4 01). ^quid a coned or dil HiSO,, and then with coned HjSOi The 
f.,..u ni ii.si. k r, wifk -w,.., oscr treatment may be effected at atm temp, and the 


temp, coal distn (U S. pat. 2,027,464) 22 


fuels of high b p. are mixed with up to about 25% of 
2-furaldebyde. Liquid fuels of low b p , e g , be^ne 
or ale , may be added to the imxts Cf C. A. 29, 8294* 
Fuel for Diesel engmes liUbelm Wilke, Robert Staler 
and Franz Lappe (to I G Faibenind A -G > US 
2,028,308, Jan 21. To a hydrocarbon oil heavier than 
naphtha, as addn is made of about 0.5-20% of a fluid 
aliphatic hydrocarbon matena! contg more than 2 C 


second at 30-35* 

Cas-collecting mam valve assembly for coal-dishllabon 
plants Charles V Mclclire (to Setnet-&ivay Engineer- 
ing Corp ). U. S 2,027,548, Jan 14 Vanous structural 
and mcch details 

Bammg coal containing iron and sulfur Lawrence P 
Crecehus Can 354,035, Nov. 12, 1935 To prevent 


and having more ^en one multiple C bond, such 9 FeS from fusing and hardening on the grates and boiler- 


as diacetylene to reduce the pressure at which spontaneous 
combustion of the oil would normally occur. 

Device for mivinf air with gaseous intemal-eomhustion- 
engine fuel Hamsoa V. Snodgrass U S 2,027,492, 
Jan 14 Structural and operative details 
Acetylene Herbert P A GroU and James Burgm (to 


tube surfaces, a compn. is added to supply Cl in the fuel 
bed donitg the burning TheClatiacksiheFeSatidfomi* 
FeCI, and SO,, SO, passes up the floe The FeCIi de- 
composes under heat and forms HCI and Fe,Oi The Fe,0» 
passes mto the ash, and the HCI is broken up into Cl end 
HA) by catalytic agents such as MnO, or Fe,0, Thus 
CI IS always present. A suitable compn. Is of CaClt vnth 
emaU amts, of K,Cr,0, and MnO,. 
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Cncldns and cokin; cmI and oil mlituros. Ild^ar W. 
RrocUebanV., \Vm. B. Mitford and Cecil H. Landw. Bnt. 
■JSS.lJw, Sept. 9, IPSo. Addn to •12l,55<> (C, A. 20, 
The process ot Bnt 421,556 is modified m that 
a mixt. of coVin; and noncoVing c^ is u«cd that contains 
oNtr lO*^ ash and is ground to a fine powder to dustnhate 
the ash finely throughout the mist. The ground matcrul 
IS incorporatetl with an equal proportion of oil basing a 
b. p. abosc 2\X1* by passing it while suspended m air into 
the oil maintained at to*. The mixt is then csubonued 
m a retort as described in Bnt S'^.OOl (C A 27, 5<H3> 
Orgaiue products from coal I G 1 arbenind A -G 
(Carl Krauch and Maihus Iher, m>-entors) Get 61*',' 
73<>, Oct 12, 1*135 (Cl 12u 105). Useful org prtHliKit 
are obtained by treating eoal-distn or -eitn produciswith 
H or reslueing gases (except 1!»S) in a streaming current 
at a pre«!uie of 150 atm or oser, and in the presence of 
catalj-sis consisting of heas-j metal suUides Thus, powd 
Fcis mixed with a small amt of AliOj and alValt, and fused 
in a current of O The product is treated with HtS at 
450* The resulting catab-st is heated to 45tV'5(X'* and 
a current of H and crude cresol \-apor from coal tar is 
passed o\-er at 150 atm The cresol is reduced or hjdrO' 
genat^ to gist hsdrocarbons CMher examples are gi\en 
Blant for cooling lignite briquets llumlioldt-I^tr- 
motoren A -G Ger 610,917, Oil 9, 1935 (Cl IW 
9 02). 

Industnil heating apparatus Alexander T Stuart 
Can. 354,05*1, Nov. 12, 1*135 Surplus power from a 
central elec, station is used for the electrolysis of HiO 
Part of the O produced is used to gasify fuel and another 
part to enrKh the air for the comhustton of the fuel ga* 
Steam generator of the water>tube type Arthur 
Lifberherr (to Sulier Gebnlder .\kt. Ces ) U S 
2,027,443, Jan 14 Structural and opemiis'e detail' 
Steam superbeaten John Johnum Bnt 434.4t>5, 
Sept. 2. 

Steam auperheaters The Superheater Co Brit 435,. 
S.<«. Oct. 1, l*^^^ 

Steam tnpetheater with teoperatiir«*regulatifig deetce 
Schmidt’sehe Heissdairpt-Ces m b H Ger 622.032, 
.\o>. 1«, 1035 (Cl 13J 1102). This corresponds to 
Brit.4W.l25(C A.2$.3Sr5*) 

Mnspoisononi fuel gas Non>rotscuous Gas Holding 
Co. Ltd. Bnt. 435.*53.\. Sept. Stl. 1933 See Fr. 7S3.151 
(C. A 29. 71VW*). 

Bunfylag gases Jf. V. 5fachineneen.en .\ppanten 
Fabneken “Meaf." Bnt 434.673, Sept. 6. l‘.»35 CS, 
IS remoNcd from gases contg. H and lljS and free from O 
bv passing the gas at .VXM'CO* over CSi or CiiO to locm 
CuS. the gas being kept m contact therewith to convert 
the eSr to CH< and Jf^S. ibe Utter being rrmoied in a 
^Kseqnent stage Altemalivelv, CoS mav be present 
initullv, in which case the presence of HrS is not essential. 
Purifying flue gases Lodge-CotirtU Ltd and Jens O 
Bo^^ng. Bnt. 435, 5«0, Sept 23, 1*135. Oxides of S are 
remoxed from the effluent gases of boiler and like power 
plants by bnnging saul gases, without prexnous moistening, 
at about 400^05* and Siib-siantiatly atm. presrure direetlv 
into contact with dry solid CaO, Ca(Oll)) CaC^. 
Catah-sts, c. j. , FfiOj. mav be mixed with the Ca compds 
Coal gas Heinnch Koppers G m b H. Ger 6I*»,- 
m?, Oci.S, Itkl.^ (Cl 2i>J 9 m) HsS and other impimlies 
are removed from gases such as coal gas by alk washing 
solns. contg compd'. of the Sn group, e g , ft-As-O 
compds , and a small amt. sd Mn or Cu evinpds as 
eatab-sts C(. (*. A . 29. t4t27‘. 

Punfpng coal gas. Ck-s fflr Linde's rismascbmen 
A -C, (Paul Sshuftan, inventor). C.eT. fil*).'41‘i. (Xt. 9, 
1*1.35 (C1.2t\f. 12 01). process IS dcscTilwd fiwpiaifsnx 
eoaMistn gas bv cooling to belciw 0* and bringtng the 
cooled dry gas into contact with further warm most coal 
gas 

Air gas producer. Aldo Cunoni. Ger. 619,«»30, Oct. 
10 . l*l.;5 (Cl 2'V. 3). App. for pnxlucing a combustilc 
gas fosTi air and hcax'> liquid fuel is dessuhed. 

Carbureted water gas. Owen B. lixans (to rniietl 
r.as Improirmrut Co). U. S 2.t£.t'.’C7, Jan. 7. An 


1 ignited fuel bed is air*bUsted, the blast gases arc burnwl 
with secondary air introduced marginally adjacent the 
tipper edge of the fuel bed, and the flow of the blast gases 
IS di\-ided and they are pa,«sed in two streams through two 
hcat«cxch3nge xrssels so that the amt. of heat stored in 
each \-cssel is controlled Steam and oil art mtroduetd 
to the fuel bed and the oil is \-aponicd and the blue water 
gas fomiet! is carbureted by the heat stored adjacent the 
upper part of the fuel bed The water gas and oil x-apors 
® thus proiluced are led in by-pass relation to one of the 
heat -exchange xes#cl», oil x-apors are tued by heat stored 
in the other heat-exchange xesscl, and the gas is fed off 
A back run is marie through the fuel beil with steam passes! 
through the bv-pas.sed hcal-cxchangc xesscl and heated 
by the remaining portion of the heat reeox-ered from the 
blast ga^ App IS described Cf. C A 29, 34*iSs* 

Apptnius and process for making carbureted water gas 
j Reginald P Olix-eros (toSemet-Solvay IXigmeering Corp ) 
Bnt 435.727. Sept 26.1935 In traking the gas by pas- 
sage of oil and steam through an incandescent fuel l>ed, 
the hack -run or down-run is dixidcd mto 2 portions, in 
the 1st of which all or most of the oil and a small portK'n 
of Ibe steam is passed through Ihe fuel bed and in the 2nd 
the gresier part of the steam and Imie, if any, oil is 
passed through 

Gas producers Robert Falconer and Cduanlo Col- 
* lignon Bnt 4.».x.97ii, Oct 2,1*135 Xcoinbustiblegaseous 
mnt H obtained by «uppl)tng liquid fuel to an open-erded 
retort which extends into the fuel bed of a gas producer, 
the liiwrr end of the retort reaching a piimt ahoxe the 
reduction rone 

Thbufar feed dence for gas generators U'ehrle-Werk 
A *G Get fC2.l\5S. Nov K. 1935 (Cl 21e 9) Addn 
to621,.‘?iO (C A 30. 1214') 

, Means for terooeing ash from rotuy-grste gas gener- 
ators Hermann Coehtx Ger 617,3 m, Dec 10, 1935 
(Cl. 24e Il.tU). 

Demulsifpeg the sealing oDs of waterless gas holders 
Hans Dellmann (to Masehmenfahnk Aug«burg.Kuem. 
berg A .G > US 2,027,*^, Jan U rnulston-form* 
mg impunties such as metal dust, other dust, Imseed oil, 
etc., are femoxed fri'ni u«ed sealing liquids etibscanttally 
free from sulfonated hvdrocarbon material bv slightlx 
6 heating the water-oil enuluoa which has formed in use, 
adding at atm pres«iue a mixt contg. soap and water* 
glass at least 1 ''r and allowing the mixi to stand and sep 
into larcrs, water and impRnttes forming an upper laj-er 

WhKh IS sepd 

ResaoTisg hydrogen sulfide from gaseous mixtures 
Paul n Kuhl (to Siandan! Oil Dex-elopr"ent Co ). V S 
2.(C9.S56, Jan 21 Inrenioxing H»S from a gaseous mixt 
bv caming mjt a chetn. rrjcthm in 2 reactmn rorcs Ik- 
' tween n,S and another reaciixe gas sm.h NH, or SOj, 
the gas mut. eonig the-'O muiuallv reactix-e ga<es is 
passed ihrouch Ihe fir-l reaetaxn rone concurrentlv xnth 
a liquid medium eontg gases al>sorbed in the 2nd reac* 
iion rone, and in the 2nd reaction rone the gaws arc sub- 
jected to eoimiereurrent treatment with fresh liquid roe* 
dnnn s«ch as water App. is described 

Remoeing hydrogen sulfide, etc , from gaseous mii- 
f tnres Joseph bhaw (to Kopoers Co of Del ). U S 
2,02^,124, Jan 14. Gas such as crol ga-s, oil gas, etc., 
IS scrubbed with a cored aq soln of an alkali mrl^ mlt 
of phenol or an alhvlated phenol substitution pioditct, 
the unahscebex) gas is sepd and the total liquid product 
from the absceptioa step is heated suK'tantiallj- to the 
b p. to expel H,S and the aq liquoe is remmed to the 
scrubbing step. Varuxis ditail* of app. ard operatKui are 
de*CTibeit V. B 2,HP', 125 relates to a process m wha'h a 
9 scln which may contain alx'ut lO*"!- of NaOH and 15*1- 
of tar acid »s used for treating gas for the selectix-e Sepn 
and rtcox-ery of H*S. App is described. 

RemoTing hydrogen sulfide and other add compotmds 
from gases coat amm g ammonia The Koppers Co of 
Delaware Ger. 622.1M2. Xov !«:. 1*^5 (Q. 2tV. 9 W) 
Sec BtM. 392..544 (C. A. 27. .Vil*») and U. S 1 932 V'7 
(C. A. 2S. 615‘). s. 

Recorenag bentene from coal gas Carl Still G. iii h. 
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H Gei N«v 27, 1035 <01 0 30) OU 

u«cd fnr CMK bciucne from ecal gas is purifictJ by wasbmg 
the hot, bcnacnc said oil «jth hot valcT Thewftsihtn 
sppd Irom the water and from tar and liVc heavy im- 
puniics by sedirrentaiion at a temp above W)* A wm- 
linuously opcratins aPP 's desenbed Cl C A. 29, 

Colone coal in > contuuous internally heated retort 
Arthur \V \larner (to Ishell IVirtcr Co ) U S 2,028,- 
l>23, Jan 7 A column of coil m a retort is ignited ot 
one end to form a combustion zone, and O bearing gases 
are forced through the combustion tone to tnamtam it 
and coke the cool Coke is introduced into the central 
portion of the column above the combustion tone so as 
10 form a core for the column, cases gencraied in the 
loluniii are rtniovcd Irom its top, these cases passing 
through the coal column, and the residue is removed 
from the bottom of the column, so that an upstanding 
plastic fitm of conical shape of melted coal is lomird and 
mamlaiBcd vented at ibe ape* of the coke core App is 
described 

Coke-ouesclii9g car The Uellman Smith Owen 
LncmeeriBg Corp Ltd and Geo T Purves Bnt 
435.127, Sept 16, 1935 

Coking process K A Brassert A Co Ltd and Her- 
inanA Brassert Bnt 434,737, Sept 9.1935 Coal, etc , 
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1 is coked by beme charged into a liorironlal oven which w 
healed tuatnly thraugb the (lour, lujuid hydracartyrns 
being sprayed onto the surface of the charge from the 
itxd of the oven 

Coke ovens C Olio & Co GmbH Pm 435,512, 
Sept 33, 1915 To assist the withdrawal of disiiUates, 
holes, which comnionicflte with the space above the 
charge, arc made m the charge by mandrels shortly after 
Ibe coking *citn has reached such a depth from the sur- 
* face (hat during further carbonization the shape of the 
boles IS niainlamcd 

Coke ovens C Otto A Co GmbH. Brit. 435,9(2, 
Sept 30,1931 The wills surrounding the coking cham- 
tiers and healing flues are made of cUy Ixiuitd chamotte 
bncksin which the content ot binding clay does not exceed 
PKT. 

Coke ovens H A Prassert Sc Co Lid. and Tom }'. 
} Cotclough Bnt 435,933, Sept 311, 1935 In an ovea 
braird by parallel floor flues, adjacent ones of which arc 
^ed from emposite ends, the waste-gas flues leading to the 
eshaust main arc arranged between flues supplying air 
for comlMstion 

Coke oven Carl Still C m b H Gcr 618,740, Sept 
14, 1035 (Cy 10a 38 03) A device U dcccrihed for instal- 
lation into coke ovens for producing distn. or middle-temp 
coke Cf C A 30. fM’ 
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The French petroleum market Ch ncrthelot Cfnmrc 
&r tediKbir 34, 1221 3311915) A rapmcati Couture 
Petroleum products and their use A J Pariancn 
TtkntUinfH AtkatausUhii 2S, 375-83(1935) —A dis- ’ 
tus'ion of (he produciion and nianuf of petroleum prod- 
ucts properties, research methods, inieniattoiial irade 
m oils and the sie’uflcance of Urge companies m the pro- 
duction and marketing of petroleum products 

L C JuLkoU 

The lesh&ieal ennciptes of oraslang Bapbacl Toss- 
trig Mu erojiw 37, 1(H65-C., Kj.gT-ttW. 10627-8 
(1935) ef (f A 29, 3S11I— A brief review A P -C. < 

Interfacial tension tn the oil indusOr F VcUiogcr 
J’elroleum Z 31, No 34, 17 21(1033) — Mcosurcmcrit ^ 
intrrfacul tension is of impnnancc in foltowiiig the re- 
tiiuval of iinpuritics tn ritinmg and for dilg ibr aging 
or the origin of oxidation products The du Nouy mctbotl 
IS described Blotting Ibe tension against the pH value 
of the aq soln gives 2 types of curves one which n 
nearly parallel to the ps abscissa and another wkwh falls , 
rapidly at high pn values The light fractions of crude ' 
oil distillates follow the 1st type of curve, the heavy 
fractions the 2nd The surface tension is tndepvndent 
of the mol wt but ts a {utsttion. of the degcee of tehning 
MeasuTcmcDt of mtcrfacial imsion » of value in eon- 
troding acid treatment, washing, neutralization ai^ 
bleaching action Aged oils contg oxidation products 
have greatly decreased intcrfacial tension This is im- 
portant in studying lubncsling oils lor turbines and , 
(ransformer oils C D Jenni 

The relation between the eotiknoek properties of bgbt 
motor fuels and tbeir physical properties Kicbard Ifeinze 
and Maximilian Warder Atitne Cirw 48, 776-9 
(1935), cf C. A 29, 5641* — Twenty-five nataral 
gasolines, 7 cracked gasolines, 1 synthetic gasoline, 6 
gasolines from lignite and 4 cracked hgmte gasolines were 
investigated, and the following properties are piescnted 
dia, surface tension, sp parachor, «\*r »P refractioB, 
corrected boiling no , octane no <0 N XCTR Motor), 
Q N (romsp parachor O N plot.O N obtained from 
d,«43 N plot, O N obtained (tom »*J-0 N plot and 
O N corrected to a lioilmg no nf llO* The tmilts 
agree with and amplify the earlier data, and xhow that 
approx ditnv of the O N enn tw made from nUimn- 
slnps will) jliyv cimsiv olhi-r than ibt parachur 

Kntl Katiinirriiuyn’ 


SyathetiC acids of petroleum hydroetrhoas ud their 
uses Rob Hcublyuiii SuwtUtiloiet, UJ-3(IW1),— 
A review B M Symmes 

The lepsrsbon ud utilisation of o- and p-oitrotelueoe 
from raouooitrotoluene prepared from the gasohae frae- 
(ion of Syukkdkd crude oil 1 SeptraCieo of e- aad P 
oitrotolueoe Masakichi Muuta J Sot Cktm Ini , 
Japan 38. Suppl binding 57(z-7(lB35) , ef C <4 28, 
301'— o-NOiCiHtCHi was erpd from the mtsed tnono- 
mtro cotnpds by vacutsitv distn , with a 300-ec flask, 
with a column 13 mtn m diam and ]3(i0 inm long, 
SHed with A1 Lessing rings, having an air-heated )sektt 
and a reflux controlling device o-Nitrotolucne of 98 2% 
purity was obtained, amounting to 89 2% of the e<nmpd 
present The p<onipd was sepd by repeated crysto 
from the ale «<>In of the distn residue niih a puniy of 
91 H% (lit. 51 *) and a yield of 8,')9c K K 

Classiflcatioa of lubncatmg oils Lva Ncyinaii /'e* 
Irolfum Z 31. No .16, Jt/olorenbelrieb K. Scbmieruitc 8. 
No 9. 2-4><l9d5) —The quotient of the mol. wt divided 
by the d gives a no which i< characteristic and useful 
for purposes of classification By reason of the fact that 
the viscosity of oils o( the same class ot hydrocarbons 
increases vnih increasing mol wt and the observed 
Influence of the mol wt, on the temp -viscosity curve, 
the fonnula Uj' « — vi)) was establtshcii 

This value is believed to cliaractenzc the oils It depends 
only on the d , the mol wt and the viscosity of the oils 
: investigated at 2 temps C B Jenni 

BaveaUgahoa ot lubneants with oil-testing machines 
Theodor Rabinovitch Ptlrolcum Z 31, No 36, 14-17 
(193S) —Types of oil-testing machines used art pendu- 
lum machines, friction scales, discharsc machines, tn- 
turatton machines, bearing testing machines and mls- 
eellaneous Fundamental principles and examples of 
each class are discussed C B Jenni 

RegeneTabon of apecia] and lubricahng oils Maunce 
’ Van Jtysselberge Ini cbm ielg# 5, 471-8{1935). cf 
C A 25, 3314 —A review of work done in countries othrr 
ibaei Belgium on the regeneralion of elec insulating and 
lubncating oils A. I’apineau-Couiure 

The surface lension of asphalt bitumen K N J 
Saal C*e»i. Uetkblad 32. 4**. K(I9j5) — Delns of the 
wfjce lensKin of 7 di/fivi-nt bilunient of diffrrnit origins 
amt ftrnetmlion values, naliiral and 1,1 mrt, cuieat letups 
Ifai”, tJO* mid I'Wl* viliies all tUvreiMiiE lim-arly aiih 
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temp. The du Nouy app was used. Detas by Nellm- 
stcyn with the Jaeger bubble method (Z. att<trg. aJIgem 
CAem. 101, 1(1917)) did not give straight-lme decrease, 
hut the vT curve had a sharp bend at temps between 
U7* and 145*. It isconcludedt hat Ncllenste>n*s values 
(N. end Loman, Asphalt bitumen, etc , Amsterdam 
(C. A. 26, 1763)) at temps below the bend are fictitious 
and due to the method used The latter is unsuiied for 
» detns at vu«cosities of more than 15 poises. This was 
checked by detii of the total surface energy £(» r — 
Tda/dT) of the different asphalts and of road far The 
du Nouy o values indicated £ values of about 50 ergs 
per sq cm for asphalts, 70 for tar, this agrees well with 
known £ values of aliphatic conipds of around 60, and 
of aromatic compds around 70 (Harkins, C A 11,1588) 
Nellensieyn's a values would indicate £ up to 160 Con- 
clusions of N regarding the ‘‘semisolid'* state of bitumen 
below the kmk in the curve are obviously unjustified 
D J C van der Hoeven 

Obtaining camphor from oven turpentine B N 
RutoiskiT, V N. Karicheva, T P Andreeva, O M 
Klepikova and L N Mogilevkina 3 Chem Ind 
(Moscow) 12, 1177 83(1935) — Oven turpentine comg 
40% of pmene gives very low yields of camphor by the 
pinene hydrochloride or the tetrachlorophthalic acid 
methods, although m the latter case, doubling the amt of 
the acid used raises the yield somewhat The jsomerua- 
tion by the isobomjl acetate method is satisfactory and 
gives yields ol camphor nearly equal to those from natural 
turpentine II. M Leicester 

Geology of Texas Panhandle oil and gas field (Rogatz) 8 
Bituminous shales of Sauls-dC'Vesaul (Longehambon) 8 
Synlhcsis of PtOH from artificially prepd gases (Oil Inst 
in Baku) 10 Containers of treated paper for holding 
lubricating oils (U S pat. 2,027,390) 12 Cracking and 
coking coal and oil mats (Drit pat 435,187) 
21, App tor testing lubricants (U S pat. 3,027,903) 1 


Punfyisg petroleum oils Leo D Jones (to The 
Sharpies Specialty Co) Brit 435,820, Sept. 30, 1935 
See Pf. 771,988 (C. A. 29, 1G17«) 

Apparatus for treatug petroleum vapors, etc Horace 
M Wcif (to Atlantic Refining Co ) US 2,027,410, 
Jan. 14 A bed of solid panicles such as clay or fuller’s 
earth IS supported on a contacting lajer of steel woo! 
(vanous structural details being dc«cnb<d) 

Electrical dehydration of materials such as petroleum 
emulsions of the water-m-oil type Paul W PruUman 
(to Soeony-Vacuum Corp ) U S 2,027,616-16, Jan 
14. Various details of app and operation are described 
Purifying petroleum distillates The Standard Oil Co. 
of Ohio. I r. 788,470, Oct 10, 1935. Light petroleum 
distillates arc mixed with an aq soln of alkali, the aq 
soht. is sepd. from the distillate and mixed with a soln 
of S in an org solvent which is jnsol in water The aq 
soln of alkali is sepd from the soln. of S and mixed with 
the petroleum distillate. By this means mcrcaptans are 
removed from the distillate The mixt. of the aq Solo 
and the distillate lakes place counlercurrently. 

Desulfuruing petroleum distillates \T3dHmr Kali- 
chevsky (to Standard Od Development Co) U. S 
2,028,335, Jan 21. A distillate such as a West Texas 
cracked distillate is treated with a substantially anhyd 
mixt. of NaOH and KOI! contg about 1.25 lb NaOH 
® distillate and about 0.33-0 67 lb 
kOH per Ib. of corrosive S in the distillate 
Tube still and furnace suitable for use In pyrolytic 
tieatment of petroleum oils John S. Wallis and Stephen 
n. de Bence (to Alco Products, Inc ). U. S 2A>2S,303 
Jan. 21 Various details ’ 

Pyrogem’c decomposition of hydrocarbon materials tuch 
asthoseofcrudepetroleum. Ovid E. Roberts, Jr. U.S 
J*"- 14. A plurality of hjilrocorlion fractions 
of diOrreiit b ps are ilccomptl m tfic vapor phase by 
'lowing them tlirough a reaction zone in counlercurreni 
coiifaci mil, a mml cnialjst (such one contg. 


1 Pb 90 and Na 10%), each fraction being separately intro- 
duced into the reaction zone to bring the liquid catalyst 
into contact at points which afford the optimum conditions 
of pyrogenic decompn. and coupling necessary for proper 
stabilization App is described 

Refimng products of petroleum cradong Jacque C 
Morrell (to Universal Oil Products Co ) U 5 2.027,648, 
Jan 14 A lighter gravity liquid product is first treated 
„ with a mixt. of HNOi and AcOII and then with cooed 

“ »«so. 

Cracking hydrocarbon oils Lester Kirschbraun (to 
Universal Oil I’roducts Co ) U S reivsue 10,818, Jan. 7. 
A reissue of original pat No 1324,216(C.A 26,292). 

Cracking hydrocarbon oil Victor Stapleton (to Texas 
Co ) US 2,026,803, Jan 7 Oil such as a heavy gas 
oil is heated to a cracking temp while passing through a 
beating zone such as a pipe coil and resulting products 
3 arc discharged into a sepg zone from which vapors and 
residual liquid are separately removed At least a portion 
of the vapors is pass^ through a high-pressure fractionat- 
ing zone to effect condensation of constituents heavier 
than gasoline The residual liquid is flashed into a zone 
of lower pressure to liberate lower boiling constituents in 
vapor and the liberated vapors are passed through a rela- 
tively low-pressure fractionating zone to condense con- 
stituents heavier than gasoline, and gasoline condensate 
* IS sepd from the vapors and gases remaining uncondensed 
in a low-pressure sepg zone, remaining vapors and gases 
arc compressed and commingled under the increased 
pres^irc with vapors leaving the high-pressure fractionat- 
ing zone, combined vapors and gases are cooled under a 
pressure m excess of that of the low-pressure sepg zone 
to effect a condensation of gasoline constituents and the 
gasoline condensate thus obtained is sepd. from assoed 
gases under superatm pressure App is described 
Cf C A. 30. 1220*. 

Crackmg hydrocarbon oil Korns Goodwin and Robert 
W. romdexter (to Industrial Process Co ) US 
2,027,863, Jan 14 A continuous process involves pre- 
heating a stream of oil such as a refinery residual oil and 
passing the preheated oil into a revolving still forming a 
single chamber the dtam. of which is at least twice that of 
the stream while being preheated, to dimmish the velocity 
0 of flow, subjecting the oU m the chamber to a cracking 
temp in the presence of metal balls which may be formed 
of Ni or Pe and which together with the oil about half 
fill the chamber, conimuousty withdrawing all the products 
of cracking in a single stream from a point near the liquid 
level m the chamber at a rate of from 2 to 3 gal of gasoline 
and (or) 2 to 3 lb. of C per sq. ft. of inner heated surface 
of the chamber per hr., so that incrustation is prevcnteil 
and the C is kept in suspension, so that the rate of with- 
' drawal balances the rate of supply and tlieie is maintained 
in the chamber hjdrocarbon oil impregnated with C 
particles to accelerate the cracking action. App. is 
described 

Cracking hydrocarbon oils Gustav EglofT (to Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co ) Can 354,136, Nov., 1935 
The oil IS heated to cracking temp under pressure, and 
sepd into vapors and an unvaponzed oil free from coke, 
e The vapors are dcphleginated and reflux condensate is 
formed. The unraporized oil is flash-distd by lowering 
the pressure, and the residuum combined with portions 
of the condensate The resultant mixt is passed through 
a second heating zone and heated to cracking temp The 
heated n.ixt. is discharged into an enclosed zone and sepd. 
into vapors and a coke-Jiie residue 

Craclong hydrocarbon oils Gasoline Products Co , 
Inc Gcr. 622,016, Nov. 21. 1935 (Cl. 235. 1.04). See 
9 Bnt. 377,510 (C. A. 27, 4067) 

Cracking hydrocarbon oils Deutsche Erd61-A -G 
(Fnednch Schick and Eugen Emilius, inventors). Ger 
022,402, Nov 27, 193.7 (Cl 236. I Ol). As a contact 
mass for use in the vapor -phase cracking of hydrocarbon 
oils, use IS made of coke or semicokc which has been 
prepd froincoalorbrowncoalhylow-timp carbotuzalion 
and which has been acti\alo<l by steam at n limp, up to 
almiit O'i"* ami then frml wholly <«• in |virl from ash, 
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with HCl aofl water, ftef- 1 Texaco Development Corp ). Can 353,990, Nov S, 


crably, coke or scinicoWe contg more than 5% of basic 
compds of alkali or alk earth metals, a part of which 
may be added if necessary, is activated and then de-ashed 
for use in the process 

Cracking end hydrogenatng oils Gutchoflnungshuttc 
OberhausenA -G Brit 435,809, Sept 30, 1935 Jlydro- 
caibcFn oils are cracked and (or) hydrogenated by passage 
togethcrwithllandOorO-contg gasmiits over catalysts. ^ 
the reaction proceeding exothemially and without ea- 
tcrnal heating due to the reaction of the H with the O in 
the presence of catalysts promoting oxidation, e g , V, 
W, Mo, I’t, I’d App IS described 

Crackiog and hydrogenating oils, tars and coal t C 
Tarbenind A -G Fr 787,780, Sept 28, 1035 The 
starting inatenals are treated, before the heat treatment, 
with an acid so dild (10% HCl) that only the N bases 


The color of a condensed sample of a portion of 

vapors from which the cycle condensate for the cracking 
process is fonned is used as a entenon ol the cleanliness 
of the condensate The extent of fractionation is con" 
trolled in response to variations m color of the sample m 
order to obtain a condensate without detnmeotal coke 
deposition 

Conversioa of hydrocarbons Henry Dreyfus U S 
2,020,731, Jan 7, For producing hydrocarbons contg 
a lower percentage of H from satd hy^ocarbons b below 
ISO* (such as a mixt. of CiHi and CiHi), the satd hydro- 
earbrms m the gaseous phase are heated to 360-900* in 
the presence of liquid or semiliquid coropns contg more 
than 80% of free C in a finely divided form, such as a 
heavy hydrocarbon oil bath contg free C In suspension 
Heabag-chamhets for hydiocatboas II A Brassert 


dissolv^ out while the olefins remain intact A much j ft Co arid Herman A Brassert. Brit 434,948, Sept 9, 


higher yield of low boiling compds is obtained from the 
subsequent cracking or hydrogenation 
Cracking oils su^ as gas oil Frank H. Edson (to 
Standard Oil Development Co ) US 3,027,355, Jan 
7 A stream of oil from a source of supply is divided mfo 
parts, one of which is passed under pressure into a con- 
version chamber into which oil is introduced from a 
heating tone after being heated to a cracking temp 


1»3S 


the chamber proper, is formed of a series of shaped blocks 
adapted for relative movement so that under expansion 
the floor may flex 

Destnicbve hydrogenabon of middle oils Mathias 
Pier, Walter Simon and Walter Kroenig (to Standard- 

. 1. G Co ) U. S. 2,028,348, Jan 21. A middle od U 

vapors and liquid are separately withdrawn mm the 4 subjected to the action of H at a temp of about 440* and 
conversion chamber, the vapors are condensed, the hquids under a pressure of 200 atm. in the presence of a catalyst 


e brought into contact with the remaining part of the 
initial heavy oil, the mwt is fractionated and fractions 
of different b p$ are separately recovered, a tower- and a 
highcr-boilmg fraction are subjected to pressure, and tbe 
lowcr-boihog fraction of the mixt is passed in a stream 
through the heating eone, the higlicr-boifing fraction is 
passed into the stream of the lowet-boilmg fraction after 
It has been heated to a erackiag temp , and the mixt is 
heated and passed into the conversion chamber App 
and vanous auxiliary details of operation are described 

Cracking oil for gasoline production Otto Behimer 
(to Texas Co) US 2.027,014, Jan 7 Oil to be 
treated is forced through a coil in which it is heated to a 
decompg temp snchout substantial cracking and tbcoce 
into an enlarged drum under pressure in which decompn 
of the oil ts effected, white any retum to the coil of oil re- 
maining unvaporixed in the cracking drum ts avoided 
App IS desenbed 

Cracking tar oils, hitusuioous schist oils or primary oils 
from low temperature coal distillation l.nuis Boulanger 
and Ferdinand Emsens U S 3,027,4f>4, Jan 14 The 
oils are oxidized by dild Oi, washed with time water and 
treated m a dehydrator, vaporized in a retort and (he 
vapors are superheated at a temp above 81)0*, the major 


coDSistiog of Mo bromide and W sulfide 
Aqueous dispersions of mmeral oils, etc Leonard G 
Gabriel, John F T. Blott, Wm L Pcard, Lawrence \V. 
C rirmio, Louis Meunier and Johan L van tier Miiuie 
(to nintkole Co ), U S 2,027,584, Jan 14 A crude 
petroleum oil, oil fraction or distillate or residue, pitch, 
. bitumen or tbe like ts combined with water*sol sub- 
* stances such as NaCI or glycerol m sufficiently small 
proportioas that when the material is dispersed in water 
there are produced withm tbe dispersed particles osmotic 
pressures which are initially greater than those exhibited 
by the continuous phase so that absorption of water from 
tbecoQtmuous into tbe dispersed phase is effected (various 
detaifs of procedure being desenbed) 

Products from mmeral oils N V. de Bataafsehe re- 
ft troleum Maatscbappij Ft 788,5>6, Oct. 14, 1035 
Kerosenes, gas mis, lubneating oils as well as solid resinous 
products and film-forming oils are obtained by causing 
mineral oils contg. aromatic compds or mixts of hydro- 
carbons contg. aromatic compds and derived from 
mineral oils, to react in the presence o! AlCtj 
or bke condensation catalysts with acctylcnic hydrocarbons 
or gaseous mixts contg them, the reaction mixt. being 
worked up afterward to obtain the desired products 


portion of the phenols is condensed from ihe vapors, they ^ Moderate temps (30-50*) are used 


e mixed with O, and N monoxide, treated with lime 
water and magnesia, then passed through a sobi of KOH 
to retain remaining phenols, and benzene is condensed 
App IS described 

Frtcbonally condensing mixed hydrocarbon vapors such 
as those from oil cracl^g Luis de I lores (to Texas 
Co ) US 2,027,334, Jan 7 Numerous details of 
app and operation are described 

Apparatus for hydrolyzmg acid sludge from hydrocarbon 
oiltreatment HarryW Thompson and John T Ruther- 
ford (to Standard Oil Co of Calif ) U S 2^)26,714. 
Jan 7 Various structural and operative details are 
described of an app in winch flow of tar to a tar-with- 


Refining mineral oils Edwin R Birkhimer (to Atlantic 
Refining Co ). US 2,020,012, Jan 7, Acetophenone 
IS used as a selective solvent for sepg paraffinic and 
naphthenic hydrocarbons 

Refining bgbt oils Walter A Patrick, Jr Bril 
435,194, Sept 16,1935 This corresponds to Fr 770,874 
(C A 29. 919‘). 

Flow-controlling device for use at the top of oil or gas 
wells James L Minahan U S 3,020,844, Jan 7. 
Structure and operative details 

Motor fuel Nicolaas Max (to Shell Development 
Co ) US 2,023,372, Dec 3 For rendering it "non- 

. , . . . , hoocking” a fuel of the gasoline type IS treated with about 

drawal outlet is perwittecl substanlially only from the 0 025-005% metal ot the Cu salt nf hydroxymtlhylent 
mterfaec between acid and tar layers camphor or other suitable meial mmnH nf the eeneral 


Refining hydrocarbon oil vapors Richard J Dearborn 


camphor or other suitable metal compd of the general 
fomuU RCOC(CIIX)R', m which X represents OH o- 


and Wm M Stratford (to Texas Co ) U S 2,(^.ID0, p NKi. R represents an O-substituted hydrocarbon radical 
Jan 14 Vapors contg unsuble unsaid constitueiils and R' represents H or a member of the org radical 
are passed bomontally through a bed ol solid adwrptrre represented by R. * 

alvst ttirh 9« fi.iw . -o-ih Carbo-Noii t-UnioH Verwaltungs-Ges 


catalyst such as fuller's earth promoting polymeruation 
of such constituents, at a temp below that of cracking, 
and the polymers formed are eonden«id and removed from 
the lower portion ol tbe bcil after they have condensed and 
Bowed downwardly lliroiiKh it Ajip is described 
Conversiou of hydrocarbon oils Luis de FlOTez (to 


U Fr 787,929, Oct 1, 1935 Crude gasolines and 
benzenes are treated with anhyd FeCIi before or during 
disin so as to reduce the content of resin torming, odorous 
and coloring substances therein The FeCl, may be used 
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StaWHuUoo of motor fuel Rloliard G ClatVwn and 1 solvent for the oil but not wnx. and ihenuxt. iscliilled 
laude o! WoliT (to Canadian Industries Ltd). Can ‘® 


Claude O. WoliT (tu - - - •. 

3V5,6Gfl, Oct. 15. A small amt. of a gum Inlnbitor 
added to the fuel after crackinR and before the final distn 
The pim inhibitor has a vapor pressure ohove .V> mm 
at the b p. of the motor fuel 

StoWliiine cracked gasoline. Tdwartl W McMullan 
(to Gasoline Antioxidant Co ) US 2,027, .TOt, Jan 
14. Slabiliiation against gum formation is effected by 
adding a small proportion (suitably about 0 1% or less) 
of oxobenzene, azoxybenzene or fiydrazobenzene 

StaWUilng cracked gasoline Titgcne Ayres ond Mark 
L. HilKloGulfUcrmingCo). U b 2,027,4(i2, Jan 14 
A small proportion (suitably about il 01% or less) of a 
crude condensation product formed by reaction of di^- 
naphthylamine with cresol is added to the gasoline to 
inhibit gum formation 


fiUer.old matenal ond the solvent is removed from the 
filtrate to produce a low pour -test oil 

Lubrieatlrg oils John M Hams, Jr (to Stondard 
Oil Development Co ) US. 2,02.5, 3s7, Dec. 21. A 
wax.contg hydrocarbon oil Is treated to produce a lubri- 
cating oil which IS resistant to oxidation and has low 
hazc-fortiimg and sludge-forming tendencies, by sub- 
jecting the oil to the action of O-contg gases at a temp 
of afiout (k4-2d0* for a tunc insu/licicnt to oxidize more 
than almut 6% of ilie oil, ond then dewaxing the oil 
App IS described 

Lubricating oil Ffwin U Lederer U R. 2,027,73S, 
Jan 14 For producing a —IS® cold test distillate frac- 
tion of paraffin base lubricating oil from the niutml 
fraction normally produced as part of a paralbii base 


Treating cracked gasoline to effect atahilliation Wayne j l.mg residuum in diuaxing it to -IS* cold test, n portion 


_ Benedict (to Universal Oil rrodueis Co) 
reissue lO.hOI, Jan 7 A reissue of original pal No 
2,014,923 (C A 29, 7G3C‘) 

Gasoline N V de Bataafschc 1‘etroleum Maai- 
schappij Rrit 435,230, Sept 17. 1035. See Fr 
780,010 (C A 29. C042') 

Gasoline of high octane number Osceola P Cottrell 
(to rdeleami GmbH) US 2.«l2H,121, Jon 14 
1 or converting substantially all of a straight run gasoline 
into high octane number gasoline, the gasoline Is sepd 
into a tow-boiling and a higher-bailing fraction and the 
latter IS treated «ith a suhent such as liquid SOt. the 
rafiinate and ext are sepd , the solvent is removed, the 
rafTinate is cracked, the cracked raffinate is rtcycled by 
mixing it vnth the straight-run gasoline stock entering the 
cycle, and the ext is blended with the low-boiJing fraction 
to produce the high octane mitnher gasoline 
Reflfling benzine I G Farbenind. A -G (Hans 
ll&uber, inventor) Gcr 022.017, Nov. 10, 1035 (Cl 
236 105). Denzine is (reed from unsatd rc<m-(ormmg 
hydrocarbons by treatment at about 50* with a pre- 
vwwslyprepd.douWecompd of AtCl< and an olefin The 
double compd maybeprepd by treating AtCU suspended 
in an org. solvent with Cilti or Cilli at 4iH)0* Sp. 
procesKs are described. 


Cereiln from ozocerite. Peter J. W'tezevkh (to 6 prodiiee a lubricating oil 


of the undeuasrd risidiium is mixed with the niutral 
fraeiion, the mixt is dild (suitably with napblha) ami 
after dulling to about -3U* to -50* the pptd wax is * 
removetl from the clullcd oil, the diluent is removed and 
the neutral and residual fraciioni ore scpil so ns to provide 
a -l«*cotd test distillate fraction having a viscosity of 
100* to 31K1* at a limp of .IS* nnd a — IR* cold test 
residuum fraction stock having a viscosity of 50* to 200* 

^ at a temp of 09* 

Lubricating oil John V Starr ond David F Fdwards 
(lo Standard Oil Development Co ) US 2,028,.3fll, 
Jon 21 A lubricating oil stock is agitated with a se- 
Irciive solvent such as phenol, aniline or furfural nnd the 
est layer is sepd from the raffmate hyer, the raffinate 
layer la subjected ir> (roitionol distn in the presence of its 
absorbed aeJcciive sojvrni ond in the presince of on nrt- 
< sorbent clay and the oiltorbcnt clay is removed from tbe 
disin residue App is described Cl C A 29, 1C22L 

Lubricating oils International Hydrogenation Patents 
Co. Ltd Pr 783,200, Oct 7,10.35 Products b obovc 
300*, from ilie hydrogenation under pressure of lignite, 
are treated to remove a>p)iili5 ond resins, the paraflln is 
removed by addms a diluent such as an oil of lower b. p 
and gradually cooling, am! the remainder is treated cata- 
lyticnily with II under pressure and at a high temp, to 


Standard Oil Development Co ). U. S 2.f>2H,3ff7, Jan 
21. Ozocenteis treated at a temp, above its m p.witb 
a light hydrocarbon solvent comprising a major proportion 
of hydrocarbons conig 3-5 C atoms such as liqueffed 
CiHi and under a pressure sufficient to retain the light 
hydrocarbon material in the liquid phase at the working 
temp , undissolved material is sepd , and the soln thus 


nydroearbon tubricatiog oil. UlricD Bray and Claude 
n. Salft (to Union Oil Co of Calif ) U. S 2,020,720, 
Jon 7 A process for the fractionation of a hydrocarbon- 
oil mist, contg paraffime and nonparaffime constituents 
rotnpriscs commingling the oil with a light-hydrocarbon 
diluent such as liquid propane nnd a selective solvent such 

. . as PhNOj and forming a raffinatc-oil phase comprising 

formed isfiented, iritlioiit subscantlallntcrmediatecooling, paniRinic-oil constituents and a portion of the i — 
to a temp, (suitably about 90*) close to thecrit. temp of ' paraffinic constituents dissolved In the lighi-hydrocai 


the solvent so that a portion of the ozocerite Is pptd. and 
conies with it a substantial proportion of the coloreil 
material present in it, the ppt is removed, the remaining 
soln. IS filtered through a bed of finely tli-ridcd chy, ond 
the ceresin is recovered from the filtered soln 
Dewaxing hydrocarbon oils. Francis X. Covers (to 

Texaco Development Corp.), Can. 3M,130, Nov 12, . v... iu..i, * icun w , 

193S. "nic oil is mixed with a solvent comprising 2R .3.3% g 2.027.770, Jan 14. Lubricating stock is thinned with 

oI an aliphatic ketone such os acetone and MeFtCO, ' -* * *- ’ ' ... 

45-fiU% benzene and 45-00% toluene by vol. Tlie 
pr^wrlwn of toluene is sufficient to prevent sepn. of the 
oil from the mixt. at -10* F. The mht. is chilled and 
thepptd waxremoved. C(. C. A . 29, 493l». 

Remoring paraffin from oils. Aktlclvihgel Reparator- 
J'"*' •‘■’S.C-kR, Sept. 2.3, 1935. This corresponds 
to Fr. 778, 8.^0 (C. A. 29, 4931*). 


'■ meiai witn njurocniuon compos, is etieeteii, and the lig 

Remortag paraf^^m oils, “^e Shairles Spcculty 9 hydroeorbnn solvent Is distd. from tlielubncatiiig stock. 


_ e lighi-hydrocarhon 

diluent ond on exl phase comprising nonparaffinlc con- 
stituents dissolved In the selective solvent. The diluent 
Is removed from the raffinate phase and the diluent-frec 
roffinate-od phase is re-extd with selective solvent and 
further scpiis ore effected. An arrangement of app. Is 
described Cf C /1.29, 5fdS». 

Petroleum lubricating oil. John D. Fields. U. S 
^027,770, Jan 14. Lubricating stock Is thinned will 
light hjdrocsrbon solvent to form ft mixt of tow v.. 
cosity, and the substniitislly anhjd. mixt. is brought 
fnto eontoet with o solid olkali metal In a comminuted 
slate and nt not siibst.antially above room temp, until 
impurities hive l)«n coagulated, oily materials and co- 
agulated Impunlies ore sepd from each other before 
chem reoction of nny substantial proportion of the alkali 
metal with hjdrocnibon compds. is effected, and the light 


Fr. i8.S,32S, Oct. 8, 1935. Paraffin is removeil by 
adding l,3-dichloro-2-methylpropane to the oil os sotvrnl 
cooling to about -23* and filtenng. 

Dewaxing mineral lubricating oils. Bernard Y. Mc- 
^Tty and Wm. E. Skelton (to Texas Co ). U. S. 
-,027,34fl, Jan, 7. Tlie oil fs treated with a solvent Such 
Propykne diehlortde with ethyleneglyeol 
ethyl ether which at a temp, of about -22* is a selective 


Nondestructive distillation of easily decomposable 
materials such as petroleum lubricating oils Warren 
K. Lewis (lo Standard Oil Development Co). U. S. 
2,028,340, Jan 21. The nntirial is evapd in n distn. 
»one whence gases are withdrawn through a restricted 
outlet, and a stream of voporized high-boilmg hydrocarbon 
material such as gas oil substaniiilly free from constituents 
of high vapor pressure is discharged through the restricted 
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outlet to that tie tistn zone is maiaUtsed at a sub^tm- 
presrure, and tie Taponied hydrocarbon is condensed. 
App ts described , , 

Apparattis twitb a ifht-sensitiTe cell) icr detemiamt 
the labncatmg qatity of oil* such as os»d enpae enai 
ease oils Mead Ccrmell and Charles C. Curtis (to 
Charles C Broadwater). C. S Jan H. 

\anous 'tmctural and operative details are described. 

Separatief parafiaie and aocparaSaiC hydrocarbons 
la rehaiae (^s eoch as InbneaLaf oil fraetioas Louis 
A Oarte (to Teias Co ) U. S Jan 7. A 

nitro^lc such as mtro(>enz)l ale. is nsed as a seiectire 
5t4vent for sepn of norparaSnic constituents 

FUler snitatle for treatae lubncatiat oils Pobert 
II. FeaneLaker U S 2>/d7.«TC, Jan 14 \ancms 
struetual and operative details 

OJ filer eontumn^ filer screens and filer clay and 
suitable for ns* with enpae labneabat oil Rohm II 
Fesnebater L S Jan 14. Stmetural and 

operatrre details 

Lubneaats I G Farbesindustrie A -G Bnt. 431i,> 
M.8, Sept 17. 1^0 Lubncanti are obtained by cisins 
snth lubncatin: oils or peases a iuhncazit prepd. syn* 
U^cally ID presence of S or of such org S coepdt as are 
antioxidants, e t < thioacetaldeiyde, thi a zole, tiiocresol, 
thionaphthol, thvobenzatnide. dunethylthiophene, ainico- 
thiophene, Et mustard oil, dihytboxTpropyl snl^de, 
dipienyltiioma The synthetic may be pre^. by 
"srolt^ization’', pclyxcenaation or condecstton. e. C.. 
of oleLss, mineral or tar oils, srazes, fau, hizh-mol. acids 
cr ales , m presence of AlQi. ZnCh, FeOi, etc : or 
hydrorenation of robber, resins or other polymers of lu^* 
mol. wt la ezasples. <1) bard para.'hn ICO, ceresio 20 
aad S 0 J Ib axe treated for 45 hrs. at iaS* and 5*10 mm. 
pnssure with sdest elec diaehar{ea of 700) y and lOCO 
periods, then freed from cacbasp^l paraSa aad low. 
bctlief coastitaeats by ract.iia distn aad 1 Ib. of the 
product IS added to ItO lb cl a petroleum ^ to 

ttabilue sid oil and redm its setuat poiat. and (2) 
chlonaated paraSa ICO ts condensed at 20-40* for 24 
hn snth CiHi fi aad PhtS 10 lb. la p'eseue of kmoseae, 
AlQi aad ZcO, the laort matenali. dJoeet aad low* 
t<C.as Tracts ate resoeed aad 3 lb of the syatheue Is 
added to ICO Ib machine oil la 435,5^, Sept 17,1935, 
dmded oa 425,548, tyethetic proeetses for the taaatJ. 
of Isbrfcasts are earned out la the preseaee of added ore. 
O cocipds. that are aotioiidants and contain a cydK 
radical and at least 1 O atom directly anr.ecled with 


1 2 C atoms, e. aromatic ethers, diphenylene onde, 
alkyl denrs. tbWeof, and naphthyl ethjd ether. Is 
435,598. Sfft. 17, 1935, dinded on 435,548, the synthetic 
processes specailed above, except "voltolization," are 
earned out in presence of added nitriles, amines or other 
Oft bases, e c , FhNTI>, naphthylanune. phen)lnaphthjd> 
amine, aminoethylfienzene, anunoanthraquioone, amino- 
benzaldefayile, aminobenzophenooe, fienzylatnine, pyrid-oe, 
4tuocilcK, carbazole, napbthonitnle, acetomtrile Cf. 
* C. A. 30. 282*. 

Hydrowbon lubncant mixture hlathias Pier and 
Ffie^ch Chnstmami (to I. C. Farbemnd A-G). U. S 
2.028,249, Jaa. 21. A lubricant which has a lowered 
settms point contains parafin sras together mib a small 
amt. (suitably about 1~5%) of a hydrocarbon product 
bavioc a mean tool wt. of at least 1000 and capable of 
istreasiDg the viscosity and Caltening the temp viscosity 
) curve of hydrocarUm oils, it includes pcdymenzaim 
prodixts of «-n<3 irf. h>drocarbon.t capable of fomiiix 
pclymeric homologous series, their hjdrogenation products 
or isomenzaiion products, hydrogenated rubber, hydro- 
genated resins sol in high-boilmg oils, hydrogenated 
balata or gutta-percha, together alM with a small asil. 
of another material for lowering the setting point such as 
bigh-mol -wt. rotasilization products of waxy hydro- 
cartiost nch in H, condensation products of parafioic 
4 hydrocarbons having » high tned. wl , with or snthout 
cyclicbydrocarbons or condensation products oihigh-Rxd - 
srt. aliphatic O-cotiig. com p ds. Cf. C. A. 30, i/A‘* 

Aqueous bituminous dispemofls. Jacob hi Fam (to 
Patent and Licensing Corp ). U. S. 2,027,582, Jan. 14 
At least abTut S/)% of bitumen is used with a mill, of 
sol. soap and a mineral powder colloid such as bentoute 
as the primary emulsifying agent, and sot less than 25% 
j of srater as the continuous phase, the soap and sunenl 
powdercoBoid cosstiuiung less than l%of tbedispenvTO 

Bituaiaont esalBoot suitable for tub;eehoa to Id* 
te ap er a tarea without brethmg Janes B. Small (to 
Oiddta Co). U. S. 2,027,401. Jan 14. hlaienal 
each as a hlexiean peuoleua asphalt is encliifierf by use 
of a soap of rostn such as the ^a or K scap heat*trated 
at aiwut 2CO-315*. 

AxphalU. FlaskioVoll cbemische Fabnlc G. m. b n 
« aad Johannes B. Carpzow Fr. 788,100, Oct. 4, 1935 
See Bm. 434.920 (C. A. 30. 853*). 

Thickming wood o0. Badenol G m. b H. Cff. 
e22,.309..Vov.27. 1935 (D 22A.2J. Wood oil is traied 
snth Oi and then heated to about ICO*. 
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IdesUhcaLon of ccQnlose denratires by chemical 
means Ilarold A. Levey demur Ano/yit 25, 77o I, 
14-17(1350) — A general diicussioa of methods for the 
identifiotion of ceU'Jove and cellulose proi.M by the 
use ol wAvents or by the hehanor toward d>esti.2s. etc- 
W. T. H. 

The refraetmty of ccllclose as a fcmetion of the degree 
of swelhng Madeleine Meyer aad A, Frey-WyssJing * 
IJtit. C^im dels 18, 142S-^^.(1955).^-In detg wo of 
cUloids subject to nrdlicg, an lamersion mMhod (m 
which the ertire Cber u encased with, but not peiwtrated 
by, the immernon litpod) must be used The imbibinou 
method (i. e , the procedure in which the lixi u soaked 
fee 2 days in mitts, of known Bp) was foond tmsuitaUe. 
Abs. ussntrvKjn srjthiMt peoetiatwa cannot be attained, 
but it can be approximated by shorleaiag the periods of p 
imbibityjnastna^aipocjble. As the rwelling mcreaaes, 
the n. (paraHeJ to the £ber axis) and the »« (perpendictdar 
to the £ber axu) of etU c lose, decrease steaddy, although 
very sliriiUy. In ramie £ber, ttarttng snth 0% KA* aad 
ending with 244% Ilf), the «« changes from IJ/^ to 
ld/<0. aad B« from 1X31C to 1^:231. These resJu are 
disecaied in the bght of previous dau, espeoaHy those c 4 
Kaaamam (C. A. 29, 2737‘). Loini E. Wise 


Adsorptwd of caosUe soda by ceUolose. S. 5( Xeale. 
J. Fhy>. Ckfm. 39, 124-,(133.';; ; cf. C. A. 29, 3151*.— 
Bancroft and Calkui ((7. A. 29, ZT37') do cot emphasise 
ite fact that the conen of the tAjozbtd sola, removed 
falls markedly as ceninfugicg proceed This sras shown 
by ?*. from values derived from B. and c/s own data, 
and would follow J the cones, of free OH ion m the ad - 
softxiJ ic4n. u detd. by the Dosnan etmation (d. Seale, 
C. A, 24, 3110). Louis E. U'lse 

CeSuloK wo^ and ita tmlixalion. hf. Loeschrr. 
g«. Tezta-liui. 38, 6(^(193.5J.— Of the 3 grades of 
ceUuIose woef, the acetate celliilose wool is considered 
Iwtto than the Cu or tie viscose cellulose wool, although 
each of these grades has its particular advantages. Oa 
account of their differences in properties the 2 grades 
must not l« inuamingled m mimnfg operations. AcOH 
^crt*** ******* cellulose wool and not the others. Con^. 
H ^Oi t urns the viscose and Cu cellulose wo<^ brown and 
yeilowtvh, rtsp. Vanous uses and directions are given. 

Ltt^Ad &heffan 

The fai Rcenr e of mmsture content cf cotton on acid 
consumption in pyroryhn manufacture. S. L. JCosteUk3 
loewanya KAim. 1935, 11; SUroceUaUne 6, 103(1935); 
«f» C. A . 29, G7K’. E. if. Synunes 
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A method for Isolating a cotton flber-Uke material from 1 use of a hitherto unpublisheil technic tn secUonine. np- 
A meuiou »oi a V Iw 17 T iTnTic to cnUnn vams. the studv of paner 


rice itraw. Munenan Tanaka. J. Ckem, Sac. Jatai 
50, lW.'>fi(lt>T5); cf. C. A. 29, TWO* — A meth«. 
of punfication of ecllulose by treating the straw In allmii, 
vegetable glue and resinous substance, etc. K.. K 
Lignin In Douglas fir— composition of the middle 
lamella. A. J Bailey. Ind Eng Chem , Anal Ed 8, 
.^i2-r>(10ir,), cf C A. 29, 317* —A simple of middle 
lamella (vrt 0.621 mg ) removed by using a chiscl-pointed 
sewing needle contained 71.-t% lignin (The micro- 
method for lignm is given in Jl/i*rori»«mie, m press ) 
Samples of tcood rays, springwood and summetvood, 
weighing appro* 3 mg each, yielded, resp , 41 1, 3.62 
and f<% iignin The mech microprocedures arc 
fully descTilicd and errors arc discussed Two photo- 
graphs and 26 literature references Louis K Wise 
The problem of motive power in rayon plants Otto 


plied by P. j. lloxic to cotton yams, the study of paper 
structure js facilitated The dry material is soaked m 2 
changes of Am acetate, then m 3-4 progressively stronger 
solns of cellulose nitrate m Am acetate, the final one 
lictng highly viscous After removal, flic fibers arc 
hardened in CHClj, stored and cut m I’hll, and then 
mounted in castor oil Sections may then be cut by 
microlome or common hand methoil Permanent papers 
should have a pn of not less than .6 Louts IJ. Wise 
Determination of the acidity and alkalinity of paper. 
Kurt llerndt Zellitoff u J’apter 15, 487-01(1936); 
Id, 15 IK(lOlfl) — U discusses methods of measuring 
ibe acidity ijr alky of paper, the uses to which papers 
of varying degrees of acidity are put, and the effects of 
acidity and alky on ihe permanence of the papers The 
acidity of paper is detd by the use of indicators on aq 


Th Koriimg Deal WoUen-Oeuerbe 67, 803-5(103.6). j etis of the paper, with or without a colorimeter, the 


Leopold Seheflan 
Power and heat in rayon plants Otto Th Koriimg 
Deut ltol/<n-Cea<76« 67, 02.J'5, 03.6-0(1936) L S. 

Drying (ulfite pulp, with ezamplea from the Scandi- 
navian pulp industry F A Frnsiler Zellstoff u 
Papier IS, 394-0( 10.3.6) — The drying of pulp on machines 
and in drying chambers is discussed S I A 

Cooking beech pulp by the sulfite process Hans C 


of indicators on the surface of the paper, and by 
titrating the aq cats , hot or cold, with a standard alkali 
3T»e rating, pn according to surface measurements, and 
types of these papers, nsp , are given as follows- (I) 
strongly acid, 3 2 .3 0, hard sized and parchmentized 
papers, (2) normal acid, J 0-4 5, writing, pnnting, and 
carton papers, (.3) weakly acid and practically neutral, 
4 .6-7 0, metal wrapping papers, and (4) alk and strongly 


Klein and Egon Kurzhals Zellstnff «. Papier 15, 480-7 * alk , 7 I) +. unsized and coated papers The effects of 

(1936).— Earlier reports that pulp produced from beech- “ ' ‘ ' — " ■ 

wood by the sulfite process was dark and unsuitable, were 
in error TTie beech bark must be completely removed 
prior to cooking A cooking liquor of as low as | l^,, 

CaO content was found satisfactory Bceshwood needs 
more impregnation time than conifers, because of its 
smaller pore size and hardness This increase m impreg- 
nation time is compensated for by a decrease la total 
cooking time The color, adhesiveness or odor of the 
black liquor give no sure indication of the progress of 
eookwg, A very characteristic odor is produced, bow- 
ever, at the point when the pulp begins to turn dark 
Titration with Ii gives no definite indication (hat the cook- 
ing IS progressing satisfactorily Ezamn. of sample 
blows IS the best method of detg. the progress of cooking. 

The hard beech chips la the digester change very rapidly 


the strength and permanence of paper are briefly 
rcvicwci! S I Aronovsky 

The oiechanfca) extension of paper in the printing press 
Julius Bekk Zethtof u Papier IS, 49 {-f( 19 16) -A 
Iifief discussion of the mech extension brought al>out by 
the pulling and stamping requirements of the printing 
rolls am] the compression strain in multicolor printing 
S I Aronovsky 

The effect of loading materials ueen the light fastness 
of dyed papers S I'cstalozzi zellstojf u Papier 15, 
490 0(1035) — Loading materials affect the light fastness 
of dyes in paper to a considerable extent Talc, kaolin, 
blanc fixe, satin white, zinc white, chalk and TiOi were 
used by P on a series of yellow dyes, i e , brilliant yellow, 
sulfate yellow extra, paper yellow G C concentrate, and 
solarflavin R (fkindoz). Papers loaded with these fillers 


l«o a «»»« are obtained 6 ^,th the vanous dyes were subjected to direct 


The cook^ knots are easily bleachM. S I. A. 

Preparation of sulfite polo with selenlusKootaiaing 
cooking adds. Enk Hagglund, C II] BScLstrfim, 
Mladen Karanovid, Lars Runquist and Olof Vincent 
Zellst^ «. Papier 15, 482-7(1935); 16, 12-I5(l93ft).— 
See C. A. iO, 850* S I. Aronovsl^ 

Improved methods for the examlnatloa of paper II. 
N. Lee. Tech, 5tudier Field Fine Arts 4 , 03-100(1935); 


sunlight The different fillers caused varying degrees of 
fading, dependent to some extent on the alky, of the 
filler The Pa of filled or unfilled papers is generally 
rctloced by exposure to sunlight. Papers of lower pn 
are more easily faded Dyes which arc fast to light are 
generally acid-resistant. S I Aronovsky 

Deteminatlon of viscosity of small samples of oil from 


3 : IS a SJ. 

Anal. Ed. 8, 28-0(I93C) —An inclined tube viscometer 
is described applicable to small samples The range of 
vi'icosmes covered is about 0 70 to 26 poise. Calibration 
consisted of comparison with known oils. ASS 


the ezamn. of papers in beaks or sivrts of art. A miit 
contg. 5 vols. CaCli (satd. soln ), 10 vols. H|0 and 4 
vols of aq. 2% KI satd. with I gave the followtag color 
reactions when applied to dry fibers red (with cotton, 
linen, bleached hemp and paper mulberry); orange-pink 
(with purified, bleached coniferous sulfite pulp); very 
pale lavender (with bleached Coniferous sulfite pulp); 
pale reddish violet (with purified, bleached hardwood 


Monel metal m the rayon industry of Japan (Arita) 9 

Ligma dcrivs (Can. pat 35.3, 88C) 13. Proofing agents 

sulfite pulp and with the long-fibered parts of esnarto " W®*’ P^Pvri (Fr. pat 788.057) 13 Treating paper. 

r„.Inl- hlT„..v,nlA, 7^,1. It'r. nat 7«7 OVll 9* P.,,,.™ l.r.. 


(Fr. pat. 787,050) 25. Evapg. black liquor from cellulosi 
manuf. (U. S pat. 2,027,115) I 


pulp) : blue-violct (with bleached coniferous sulfate pulp) , 
grayish blue (wuh bleached and unbleached so^ pulp 
and with the shorter part of bleached esparto), blue 
(with bleached straw and bleached bamboo); deep yellow Bleachuig cellulosie material Maurice C Taylor and 
(with groundwood pulp, jute and ligmfied fibers gen- James F. White (to Mathieson Alkab Works). Can 
eraUy) ; yellows of various shades (with unbleached 35.3.900, Nov 6. 1935 The following is one of several 
suilite ami some other unbleached pulps). Formulas examples given* Heat 2500 parts of kraft pulp to 80 ® 
are given lor other staining solns. more complex, but 9 add 152 parts of S0% NaOII, 670 parts of glacial AcOII 
which give similarcolors. Without resorting loan admut. and 2000 parts H, 0 , agam heat to 80 ®, add 231 parts of 
of acids, a soln contg 10 g. KI and 10 g. I la 6 cc. Hrf) Ca(CIO,), and 4600 parts of H,0, after 3 hrs. sen the 
to difierenliate between various fibers. All turn bleach liquor, wash the pulp, add water to a d of 495, 
I of 50% NaOH, agitate at 17-20® for 10 

blue, sulfite pulp violet, groundwood yellow, while un- mm , and wash the pulp 

1 ^ched pu ps retrain brown These colors are ephem- Cellulose derivatives Robert Haller and Alphonse 
^ starch, Ileckendom (to Soc. pour Find chim. d Bdle), U S 

toading moUriali, glue, casein and formegelaUn. By the 2,025,000, Dec. 24. New cellulose dertvs. of the pro^bJe 
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general formula C,n?Oi(OX),(OY)«(pZ).. where X1 licm^is immersed m an aq. refrigerating soln. of a salt such 


stands for an alkTl of an acyl group, Y for the grouping 
=5C=N — , which grouping, on the one part, is united by 
the ether linkage — O— to the C«KjOi radical and, on 
the other part, belongs to the cyanuric chloride nucleus, 
and where Z stands for H, and p, q, and r represent num« 
bers whose sum is equal to 3, f and g being greater than 
0 and r being 0 or greater, which products are sol in the 
solvents lor alkylated or acidulated cellulose and differ 
from the parent materials by an enhanced stabihty toward 
alLah are produced by treating cellulose denvs such as 
acetylcellulose or ‘'commercial” ethylcellulose wilhhetero* 
cyclic compds which contain at least one — N=C (halo- 
gen) — group such as cyanunc chlwide or tetrachlom- 
pynmidine Various other examples and details of pro- 
cedure arc given 

Cellulose denratives Camille Dreyfus- Fr 78S,614, 


Oct 14, 1^5 A soln of a cellulose deny , e g . the a genated castor oil 


as NaCl or CaCli which is at a temp, below the freezing 
point of water and is kept in the liquid until the nonieen- 
trant water of gelation freezes and diffuses into the re- 
frigerating sola. 

Transparent films. Fnednch Eichmann and Herbert 
Nerad If.S 2,027,682, Jan. 14. SeeFr. 760,620 (C.d. 
28. 4191*). 

I^rrozyhn films, etc. Merlin M Brubaker (to E. I du 
Pont de Nemours & Co } U. S 2,027,466, Jan 14 
Flexible and nonbnttle films and coatmgs are formed of a 
cellulose denv. such as nitrocellulose and an oily reaction 
product such as a phthalale ol hydrogenated castor oil or 
the reaction product of hydrogenated castor od with tn- 
inesic, cMorophthalic, tnmelhtic, naphthalic or diphenic 
acids, etc. U. S 2,027,467 relates to the prepn of such 
oily reaction products of polycarboxylic acids and hydro* 


soln obtained by aectylating cellulose with ActO 
AcOH, IS dispersed by passing a gas or vapor, e. g , dry 
steam, therethrough, and is then subjected to the action 
of a pptg agent such as water 

Cellulose esters Soc pour I'ind chun h Bide Cer. 
560,036, Dec 12. 1933 (Cl 12o 6) Cellulose esters not 
contg S are obtamed by treating cellulose xanthaies or 
cellulose lanthic acids with org. acid anhydndrs The 
reaction may be effected at a temp up to 140* in the ' 
presence or absence of a solvent and a catalyst The 
process may be applied to filaments, films, etc , of cellulose 
xanthates or cellulose zanthic acids under such conditions 
that the materuls retain their shape Thus, it may be 
applied to filaments, etc , prepd by coagulating a viscose 
soln without regenerating cellulose therefrom, or to 
cotton which has been treated with alkali and C> under 
such conditions that us fibrous structure is retained Sp ■ 
processes are described 

High viseosity suied esters of cellulose Carl f. 
Malm (to Eastman KeKlak Co ) C S 2,020.986, Jan 7. 
A high viscosity cellulose acetate propionate or acetate 
butyrate contg at least 40% of the total acyl as propionyl 
or butyryl is prepd by precreating cellulose such as cotton 
Imters with a mixt of IlOAc and propionic or bntync acid, 
contg at least 20% KOAe, and then estenfytag in % bath 


Apparatus for conveying long webs or sheets of material 
such as films of foil undergoing processing James H 
Rooney and Robert J. Ward (to Cdanese Corp of Amer- 
ica). U. S 2,027,451, Jan 14. Mech and operative 
details 

Films, threads and similar shaped arheles I. G. Far- 
benindustrte A -G Dnt. 435,864, Sept 26, 1D35 In 
mfg shaped articles from solns of plastic masses, more 
particularly cellulose denvs , in org. solvents, a halobydnn 
ol a polybydne ale in which all the free OH groups art 
estenfied with an aliphatic carboxylic acid contg at least 
8 C atoms m an unbranebed chain or with a itaphtheme 
acid IS employed ns a softener for the plastic mass Among 
examples, pi^yvmyl chJonde contg 63-65% Cl 300 and 
ethylenechlorohydnn naphthenate CO are dissoh-ed m a 
mixt ofC.H.350andMe,C0350g Cl.C.A 30.122^. 

Artificial filaments, films, etc Henry Dreyfus. U. S 
2,027,419, Jan 14 In forming products such 85 those of 
celiulose acetate, the material after extrusion is stretched 
while m plastic condiiion by the action of a moving bodv 
of liquid contg a solvent or swelling agent and which 
moves in the same direction as the matenal App. is 
described Cf C. i4 . 29, 4531*. 

Arbfieial filaments or threads Henry Dreyfus. U. S 
2,020,730, Jan 7. For the production of voluminous 


contg a catalyst such as HiSO* and a mixt w propionic 6 filaments of a cellular or tubular character, an org. ceUu* 


r butyric anhydride with at least 
C A 30, 1230‘. 

Cellulose ester solubons I G Farbeniad. A -G. 
(Rudolf Hofmann and Ludwig LmIc, invenlorl. Cer. 
019,931. Oct. 9, 1935 {Cl. 29i 3 03). See Fr. 773,380 
(C /1.29,1035*) 

Apparatus for slitting lengths of foil such as that of 


of ActO. Cf lose denv such as cellulose acetate is dissolved in a sol- 
vent contg at least 2 volatile constituents such as ale. and 
methyl formate the b ps of w^ch differ by at least 40 
and on* at, least of which » itself a solvent of the cellulose 
denv. (the lower-boiling constituent being 50-75% of the 
total solvent mixt ), and dry spinmng is effected at a temp 
.. - ---- - . ... neartobutnotsubstantiallyabovetheb. ps. of the higher- 

cellulose acetate Charles E Stafford (to Celacese Corp. botliog constituents, 
of America) U S 2,026,754, Jan 7. Structural, mech ^ f^paratus for eitp 


and operative details 
Celiulose tnacetate solutions I. G Farbemnd. A -G 
Fr 785,036, July 31. 1935 Cellulose tnacetate le dis- 
solved in acetone or a mixt of acetone and dioiane at 
below 0* and afterward heated to above 0*. The solns. 
obtamed are used lor making rayon , films, rarntshes, etc. 
Cellulosie "bulking agent” suitable tor use in foods 


. , , extrusion of sheets, films, etc., such *» 

those formed from viscose or cellulose acetate. Ed- 
ward Riosella and Robert J. Waid (to Celsnese Corp of 
Aioenca). U. S 2.026,740, Jan 7. Various structural 
and operative details 

Apparatus for stapling a band of continuous aitiflcial 
filaments I G Farbenindustne A -G Bnt. 434,250, 
Aug 28. 1935 


John Campbell and Robert G Qumn (to International g Artificial staple fibers and yams span therefrom. 
Paper Co). U. S 2,026,865, Jan 7. Regenerated British Celauese Ltd Bnt 434,858. Sept. 10, 1935 
cellulosescrapiscommmuted.treatedtoremoveimpunties — * - . - . 

(suitably by use ol acids and alkalies of water and ale or 
ether) and then dried at a temp below that at which 


cellulose decompn products are formed 
Nitrocellulose compositions suitable for films, etc L 
cas P. Kjndes (to ^fonsanto Chemical Co ). U. 
2,028,309, Jan 21 A neutral ester of a dicarboxylic 


Ccmtinuous artificial filaments, threads, yams, etc , are 
formed from spinning solns having a basis of org. denvs 
of cellulose and contg wax-Iike compds. that are formed 
by reaction between higher fatty acids, e g , steane, 
palmitic, oleic, and di- or poly-hydne ales , alkylolamines 
and which are readily dispersible in aq. media 
The filaments, etc , are converted into staple fibers and 


acid contg. a cyclohexylcycloheMnol residue m at least 9 OTnWed and delustered by treatment with hot aq media 
“ phthalie ester of hydrog^ted The last-mentioned Ueatment must be more, vigorous. 


phenyl phenol is U-sed as a plasticizer in utroirtlltdcee 
compos 

Removing water of gelation from cellulose films 
Milton J Shoemaker (to Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corp). U. S 2,038,206, Jan 21. A film such as one of 
regenerated cellulose wluch has been coagulated from an 
aq soln. and which contains nonrefntrant water of gcla- 


* F • at a higher temp , than for mere ddustenng. In an 
dielhylene glycol stearate is dissolved in heated 
and added to an MciCO soln ol cellulose acetate 
(1) ^ form a soln contg 5% of the stearate based on the 
wt. of the I The soln is dry spun to form filaments which 
*^.^“kled by treatment in 0 2% aq soap sola, at 93 
for 30 mm. and then stapled. 
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Appaiatus lor productioa ol nrcn by the dry-sjutaunt t 
process. Robert P. Rol>erts and Fdear R. John-son (to 
&lane«e Corp. of Aiaeuca). V. S. -,tGT,450, Jan. 14. 
Stnictnral and operaH\-e detaHs, 

Guide funnels for centrifugal machines for spianinc 
rayon. Kirkle^ I-td and Arthur Bennett. Bnt. 434,- 
954. Sept. 12. 1£‘S5. 

Rayon. Fnednch Lappe (to North -^merKan Ra\on 
Coij*.). U. S 2,027,047, Jan 7. Extruded filaments . 
are passed to and ot-er a take-up de\nce (of a descrtbed 
app ) thence to a futdinj devtce and back to the same 
lake-np devtce, such as a spool for collection 

Rayon, etc. Glanrstoff-Coumulds G m b IT Rrtt 
455,W5, (Xt. 2, I'GS Raton, iJnis, etc, of modifieil 
luster are produced bv addins sivrene to the soln< to be 
spun or otherwise formed The stvrene m3> be added as 
such or as a di- or pelt -sivrene, and is preferablv first 
dissolted in CC1«, CS., C«H«, x>lene, dipentene. pmeue. 
etc. 

Rayon production by the stretch -spinning process 
Gotlhard Baunedel and Uwald Knehe (to .\irencan 
Benibers Corp ) V S C.rcT.t^io, Jan 14 After fom- 
mg a thread prehminanlt b> the cupramironmm streiih- 
spinmng process in a sireatn of pptg liquid, the thread i» 
subjected to con-uderuhle stretvhing and i» wound upon a 
riStd winding device under reduced tension .4pp is 
described (This pal. was granted upon an application 
^ed Nov. 12, IfiS, based upon an application filed in 
Gemunt Not 21. t't27 ) a C A W. 4'MO* 

Desttlfuriring riscose rayon .-kUred Stem Ger tkl2.- 
403. Nov 27, l'i3,t t,Cl ^'5 S 02) ?ee Ft 7t*-..'C7 
(C. A 29.S.W) 

Creped rayon 2eU»to(t(abnk TV’aldhof and llatis Rade- 
stock Ft 7$5?,2‘''1, Osl. 7, plSi Crepuig is obtained 
bt subjecting the thread, during winihng on the bobbin in 
the cows* tJ the spinning otvration, b\ sttetihitg and 
contnetiQg the free length of thread iti rapid suevessuve 
moveirents 

TTood pulp suitable for estenheatioa. Raphael L 
Stem (tollercules I'ownler Co ) U. S. 2.(C^,0^\ Jan 
14. A sheet of felted woM pulp is sheared in one direction 
and the material u split in a dit ection traxuvers* to the ili- 
rectinnofsheunRg (bt a dr-neibedapp.). 

Screen for wood pulp Joseph J. Moravec. Can. 
S54.051, Nov. 12, ltio5 Structural details 
Mp shredder. John J. Warren Can. SoS.'XC, Nov. 
9, 1<V13. Structural details. 

Refined pulp from straw «f graminaceous plants. 
Renta Kodama. V. S. 2,KM,000, Jan. 7. Straw sueh as 
that of nee. wheat, etc., is dignted tn an andic sola contg. 
NallSCh a^ llCl obtained bv adding l(iSO« to sea water 
nr bnne so that dectunpa mav take rk»ce la part of pevtia 
substassre and other rnpunties. and the material is then 
digested with NaOll sota to remove reraaining ticpuniies, 
and the cellulose i> Sepd. and coCeeted. 

Apparatns for the eontinnous treatment of fibrona mate- 
rials as in cooking cotton Imters with soda solutioa Luke 
H. Sperrv (to Hercules I’owder Co ). VS. 2.(CS.419, 
Jan. 21. Yaiious structural and operative details 
Treataent of d^ester K^or. Albert D Merrfll (to 
ChcinipulplYocesslBc ). CSm.KC.ff'S.Oct 15 Struc- 
tural and operative details. 

Recoeexy of ammonia from pulp liquor. Roger W 
RKhard«oa(toC3txad.anlrdustnesLtd ). Can 3.iS.*>24, 
Nov. 5. I'G.k, Hot cooking liqimr c| the 
paper-pulp process is alkalued and passed countercurrent 
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to an inert gas, such as air. The resulting gas is cooletl 
to about 25*. Part of the condensable NHi is absorbed in 
the condensed liquid. The uncondensahle NH>_ is te- 
coxer^ by scrubbing the nncondensed gas free of NHi. 

••Freeness detector** for testag paper stock er pnlp 
Harold D Well*. U. S 2.027, w-0, Jan, 14. Various 
stniotural and operatn-e details. 

Multi-knife machine (Jordan engine) for refining paper 
stock and pulp. Walter H. Hermann and Ludwig H 
\Ve«-el (to Hemana Mfg Co). U. S. 2,(Cf7,G4l, Jan. 7. 
Various structural and mech details. 

Paper. Nwhclas J. Niks V S 2,027.011, Jan. 14. 
\ ancHis details of app. and operaiK'n 

Paper Ernest IViner Can 354,fk’i3, Nov 12, 1053. 
The crc«s».sectional area of a stream of stock to the na- 
shioe is vaned «o as to maintain an approx con«t, rate of 
detwery of sohd constituents notwithstanding >-arutions 
n the c«>nsi>tencv of the stivk 

Moistening deviee for paper Jacenberg-Werke -G 
Ger tUO.tXV, Oct 4. 1055 lO 5.w 3). Addn to Ger 
016.773 (C .4 30.616>) 

Suction box for paper-making machine Rphtbaeher 
Lcderfabnk Jew I\wsch!> S5hne A -G Ger C225iS3. 
N'.n 2l', 1055 (Cl .SoJ 10 01) This cevresponds to 
kustnan ISS.TiV ((T .4.27, 402o) and 135, 5M6 (C, .4 2S. 
2VIV) 

Drying cyhndera for paper-making machines Fim'a 
J M Voiih Ger filO.utl. CVit 4, IvGotCl 5.V 2^30). 
Wdn totKb..*«12 (r A 29. 5272’) 

Steam-heated drier loU for use in paper-making .kdam 
R Brwlge (to The BUtk-Claww'n Co ). Bnt 435,0^9, 
Sept 25. 1935 

Dtspersing materials in speaij papers er the like Wm 
W Carter (to Bravton Mivtoa, as trustee) I’ S. 
t.'27,0‘X>, Jan T Sepd partKle* of added nalerul mch 
’ as a gel contg. abrauxes, etc., are first attached to fibeim 
so that the ends of fibers project from the partK'Jes, and the 
icalenal thus prepd i» then toned with a liquid suspension 
of fibers such as a paper pulp and the mixt. is formed into 
paper or the like 

Paper suitable for labels, seals, etc Govn D Mack- 
teD. V S 2,027,741, Jan. 14 IVetions of paper ci'n- 
tain fibers crushed mote than n other portions and Ibe 
> crushed fiber pcrtk'ns are treated with glvcetcJ sti that tn- 
dKu such a> identifx-tng designs are xidble when the paper 
u ir<M>tetied and mxndble when the paper is drv. 

Toweling paper. MOton O Scnirr (to Brown Co ). 
Can 353.5.S9, Oct. 15. The paper contains about 3*c 
of tanned glue solids, and has a prese^-atix-e against the 
putrefaewn of the ghie soln, Cf. C .4.29,5272*. 

Waterproof and greaseproof paper. Clifiivd S. Jobn- 
s(*a (to International Latex Processes:, Ltd.) Can 
354.114, Nov. 12. l^GS. Paper is treated with an aq 
dispersion of rubber contg. a raracc proporlk'n of protein 
maierul such as casein .k protective matwial, such as 
ceOuKiese acetate Licq"er is applied, and the solvent ex-apd 
The robber depcsil is then xmkanired Cf. C, .4. 29. 
4912*. 

Apparatus for waxing paper so as to leave wax-free 
stripes Roeenstiel & Cie. Ger. C19.962. Oct. ID. 1055 
5 (Cl 55f. 11.01) 

fibrous product suitable for fiber-board manufacture 
Ceo H. E12i» (tola«ishte Cl».). V. S 2.l>27..kJ?l, Jan 14 
A ma^ of vegetable fibrous material has distributed 
through it an in«ect>c»de and fungicide comprising a toxic 
agent such as creosote which has been mixed with melted 
rosia with sabeequeat fine dtxnsKui of the resulting Cuxt 


AND EXPL(5SI0NS 


Adraates in the explcsiresindastryia 19J4, Rciarad 

.ki;rccr2»k>i# «. 123-4. 143-5lin55).~A review. 

V . ... E, M.Sxa-ots 

hew n-troeelMose propellent powders and cxploaires. 

f" -‘sriwsj-^pnrvjjA.-rsr. 39. 361-4 
,k renew of patent literature, 'c. C. Scwa 


ciLxaixs fc. sirNaoK Avn c. c. sroxv 


The stabihty cf certain eiplosiTes toward heat. Mario 
Toaejutti. Ctmi.'UrKisma (Italv) 17.517-21(19^1 _ 
Bv the Taluni method (C. .4. 29. 0CV1») the s'.abQitie* 
of a CO. of evplosix-es, such as guncotton. pNnic acid. T., 
letrvi and TNT, were detd bv measuring the pJess'ire 
developed on toatmg to 120*. 125* and ISO*. T, and 
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milts of T. with TNT ore more stable than pentnte or 
IIS milts A Conltrn 

The explosive effects of beiotea *ad pentnmte fh 
Naoura ^xtro^■(Uulose 6, — IVilnmcal with 

Stettbachcr (C ^ 29,3141') )' Synitnev 

The mechiiusm of explosive fMctions k K Amfreev 
Bull JY f*im |.'>|, 2, 21^1-34{1^33) — 'll attempt 
made to apply the theory of chain nactions in evplaimns 


1 andObetiveen 190* and 4S0* in iiuarU vessels and to fliss 
vessels of i-anous diams For the lower limit, the results 
Bsvee with the theories of Hawn and of Thompson, Hovde 
and Caims (C A 27. 2302) The upper limit is some- 
what indefinite and does not afrree with the theory of 
Semenov (CArm. Kinrttet and tkain Reactiom, Oxford, 
193S, cf C. A 29, I70t)') which 15 not applicable over a 
wide temp range The expti results obey the relauon 
■ ■ ' ■ pressures of COS 

»■ 9/7 md C in- 

creases from 75 at 290* to 251 at 190*. For SiH*, the eipts 
were concerned only with the lower explosion limit and the 
Semenov expression, *• const, was not obeyed 

The results indicate this to be due to 2 different end prod- 
ucts obtained in the explosion Deviations from the ideal 
case of Semenov are apparently found in a dependence 

, , of the reaction path on the eonen The single general 

orinlcrVediate teaetio'ns and 3 method far discovered for identifynng nonstationary 
C. G Storm chain reactions is the fact that such explosions occur with- 
change in the no of moles C M. Murphy 


the behavior of explosncs The ability of detonating ex- , ^ 

plosives to detonate bv simple ignilion and thtvr maiVed and f diam of the "c c u 


o detonate bv simple igmlion 
sensitiveness to mtch influence such as shod, arc consid- 
ered as consequences of the high value of the relition of 
the energy of the reaction to the energy of activation, 
and as favoring the development of chains The phenom- 
ena of the "dead pressing" of detonating explosives and 
reduction in sensitiveness to detonation caowd bv in- 
crease in cubic d , common to all explosives, are explained 
as the result of the 
■wall effect ” 

The effect of temperature on the inflimmabihty limits 
of mixtures of air with eembusbhie vapors Manu> 

Briand Ann eomias'ililei bjniJeJ 1®, Hi'-Sofl'Vls) — 

The lower (lean mixts ) inflammability limit is detd be- 
tween 100* and 300* for mixts of air with iso-C»Hit, 
C.H„, CiHi., CiHn, PhH, PhMe, cyclohexane, eyclo- 
hexene, MeOH, 1 tOH, PrOH. MeiCO and some of th 
binary and ternary mixts The variation with temp 
linear, and the mivts follow the laws of Le Chatelier 

G Cahogaert 

Chemica] ud neehasieal incendiary devices .Mfred 
Stetlbacher ^itrofrUuhse 6, 203-1, 2214-5(193*>) — .A 
revueu I M Symmes 

Inflammation of ffredanp by iscaadescent lamp fila- 
ments \ ug4ne CottA Ctmpi rtii 201, I 414 5 
(1935) —An incandescent lamp (4 v ) was placed in an 
explosive mixt of coal gas and air Mlien a small bole, 
not more than 3 cun diam , was made therein no explosion 
occurred) but with a larger one it did so, more and more 
regularly and invanably With a hole 12 mm diam \V~uh 
a still larger hole explosion CNXurrcd less certainly , and 
not at all if the lamp were completely smashed, the cooling 
effect of the air on the filament prev enting it The spark 
n breaking the filament of the 4-v lamp does not cause 


a fuel gas and itv explosiveness 


explosion . .. 

Rocket propulsion Willy Ley. Ai’erajt Ent 7, 
227-31(1935) —Review of she theory of rocket ptop^sion 
shows the use of high exhaust velocities of the gaws 
generated is more imponant for high speed (ban eiectioo 
of large quantities of gases The fuels required for as- 
cension against gravitatioRal force are rev lewed, modem 
fuels have adequate power Oi earners such as KClOa, 
KKOi, llClOa, etc , are ruled out because of poisonous, 
corrosive or explosive conditions assoed with their use, 
and the only possible oxidants considered are Oi or O, 
A list of the possible fuels is giv en, and the greatest power 
IS seen to be obtainable with alb tnixt of Hs and Cb 
f xpls are rev^e«ed in the matter of devnees to cool (he 
rotor and to inject the fuel Thermal efficiency of powder 
rockets IS about 57%, and when power is supplied by burn- 
ing of Hi, efficiency nses to S0% L believes that this 


and quarryuag comprises a mixl. of A1 or A1 alloy , which 
may be coated vnth a waterproofing material, *• 5. 
panffin. a metallic oxide and Nlli, K or Ka nitrate 
example contains NHiXOi 90, A1 b 5 and htnOi 3 5% 
Eiplosires Imperial Chemical Industnes Ltd Bnt 
43t>,u02, Oct 9 , 1035 NHiNOj explosives are made 
from NH,NO> of low bulk d not exceeding 0 75, 
may be prepd. m various ways Thus, an IvTLJv^ 
( solo may be atomued and caused to crystallize quickly 
m a current of warm air, or a coned NHiNOi aoln nuy 
be introduced quickly with stimeg into ale , or KHiNOi 
(itav be treated ID a colloid mill 
Smokeless powder. Frednrh Olsen, Gordon C Tib- 
bnts and Edward B W. Kerone (to Western Cartndge 
Col. U.S. 2,027,114, Jan 7. A smokeless powdet base 
such as mtrocelluJo<« is aptated m a nonsolvent vehicle 
, such as water with a solvent such as EtOAe which js_sub- 


C A Sdberrad * stantially immiscible with the vehicle, to form globules 


latter efficiency will ^ mcreas^ to a greater efficiency • «uch a compn are mixed with an incombustible compn 


ol dissolved base, and the solvent is removed from the<e 
globules to form solidified dropleis of gelaMniied smoke- 
less powder baw. An arrangenienl of app. is descnbevl 
\ anous details of compos, and procedure axe described 
Priming mixtures for ammunlbon Geo H. Jacobs 
(to Peters Cartndge Co). U. S 2,027,525, Jan. H 
Zr 2-30% IS used m admixt. with nitrates and chromates 
such as Ba(NOa)i, Pb chromate, Pb (CNS)i, ground 
glass and Hg fulminate. 

BUstmg -charges James Taylor and Impenal Chemical 
IndustnesLtd Bnt. 430,144, Oct 7, 1935. Incarindges 
cvKupnsing a ewsing contg. a mist, of an alkali metal 
nitnte with 1 or more NIL salts, with or without other 
■ngredients, raid mtxt being adapted to produce gas 
which IS released when U has acquired sufficient pressure, 
described in Bnt. 431.935 (C A. 30. 617*), granules of 


than that of internal combustion engines, however, 
about 50% of the thermal energy of a powder rocket is 
converted into kinetic energy Diagrams and pbMo- 
graphs are given for the various types of rockets Ma- 
tenils of construction are reviewed The most difficult 
problem IS the combination of strength at high temp and 
oxidation resistance for the metal which forms the exhaust 


of the kind dewnbed in Bnt 430,258 (C. A 29, S33o‘) 
in powd or granular fonn, the propOTtions being such 
that the latter compn is substantially decompd. when the 
charge is ignited in a confined space 
Igni&on composition suitable for use in delay detonators 
Charles F Sosson (to Impenal Chemical Industries Ltd ). 
U. S 2.0272?)S, Jan 7. Zr 50^5 is used with a 


W Bruckner 9 ofa nitrophenol such as basic Pb 2-nitrDresorcinate 50- 

The cnbcal explosion hmits m the oxidabon of carbon 5% 
opsulflde and silicon hydride lleinx Gutschnudi and Umtn‘ and other safelv lamps Eme«t A Hailwood 
Maus Clusius Z pkystk CAem. B30. 2i>5-7n(l«a3) — Bnt 4W,ltU. Aug 27. I<i3i, divided on 419,KH iC. A. 
TV.. .-.w — studied for mists of COS 29, 31M‘), 434,812, Sept 0. 1935 


t explosion litr 
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Some recent deTelopments in the applicahon of sulfur 
drestuffs John L. Cnsl. Am. Dyestuf Reptt 25, P 
11-13(1930) —The use of Na,SjO, m connection with 
NujS and NaOli sn-es beneficial results with certain leuco 
types of S blues NallSOj may be used in plaeeof Nai- 

•SOi, jt acts as a reducing astent and lowers Recent 

org dcfivs from sugars and sugar ales are employetl in 
the dyeing of cotton (NH.liSO, and NalfSO, have given 
satisfaeiion as exhausting agents NoIlOi has been used 
for finishing off S color dyeings but their wash fastness is 
usually impaired by this usage W 11 Roynton 

A new group of dyes IThe Immedial leuco dyes J 
Gwrge Rudolph Z gei ItxHl’lnd 39, 34 5(l9Ji)) 

The immedial (I) leuco (L) dyes can be used for all plam 3 


fibers including rayon and are particularly useful in those 
cases which should conespond in fastness to those produced 
wnih I or sulfur dyes The new dyes arc water-sol , 
iaintly slL and can be ahsorbcfl in a nearly cold l>atb 
Dyemg directions are given All IL dyes may be mixed 
with each other The fastness of some of the dyes to light 
maybe improved by after-treatment with CuSOiOr KtCf,- 
Ot This after-treatment has an effect upon the shade 
The following dyes are available in this group IL yellow 
3CT, IL orange RT, IL brown 5G, IL brown OR. IL 
brown T, IL bordo R, IL violet R extra, IL blue R, IL blue 
TGL, IL blue CL and IL green FFG This new group of 
dyes can be employetl for the dyeing of mixed fabrics from 
cotton and viscose rayon Leopold Schefian 

ladigotd dyes Sisir Kumar Cuba J Indian i Arm 
W 12, fiSa-fWdPW). cf C A 28, 0315* - The coa- 


L A. OLNPr 

sulfonic acid group occupies the e-postiion the degree of 
exhaustion is the greatest Substitutions in the naphthol 
nng have little effect on the exhaustive properties. The 
presence of a sulfonic acid group in the C«H| nucleus of 
phcnylaxo-1- or -2-naphthol dyes increases the fastness of 
the dyes to washing The position of the sulfonic acid 
group has no cITcct on fastness or washing Substitutions 
in the naphthol nucleus do not greatly affect fastness to 
washing The combined effect of fading and darkening 
by exposure to radeometer liglil is least WTlIi the o-sulf- 
arulic acid dyes The m-substttution has decidedly the 
greatest effect on the fastmss to light In general, the dyes 
having an OH group in the 2 position arc superior to those 
in which the OH group is in the 1-posiiion The cxcep- 


this generahiation are 1-naphthoH-sulfonic acid 

which IS comparatively fast to light, and 2-naphthol-3,0- 
ilisulfonic acid which is fugitive The combined effects of 
light and washing indicate that the a-sulfanilic acid dyes 
are the least afTccted ^-Siilfamlic dyes are more aflectwl 
(ban a-suUaniiic acid dyes but less affected than m-sulf- 
anihe acid dyes The presenee of 2 sulfonic acid groups 
in the naphthol nucleus docs not decrease the fastness of 
the dyesinff C R Fellers 

Color tolerance— its measuiement and specificaboa for 
dyed textiles Robert D Nutting Am Dyestuff 
kepir 25. 1—4, 24-5(19.30) The Universal method of 
color specification was applied to the practical problem of 
color tolerance m the study of numerous com matches 
from woolen and cotton mills Data show that no dyeings 
are ever matcbwl “etactly,” but d is possible toguaran* 


densatmn of 5-in«th>l*3'hydroxythionaphthene (I) with j lee a color match "exact” wiihtn a specified tolerance 


aldehydes readily takes place with the production of crysi 
colored solids which arc easily sol in iliSO, with charac- 
tenstic coloration On addn of II|0 the substances are 
reppid m a finely disndcd condition suitable for dyeing wool 
from an acid bath They are not suitable for the dyeing of 
cotton from an atk hyposulfiievat Tlieaddn of(>3^g 
of glyoxal'KaflSOiin See HtOioasoln of0 32Hg oflm 
“■ re. ofhotabs ale and treatment of the mixt by shale- 


limit The adoption of such a universal method of speci- 
fying color would aid materially in creating a more satisfy- 
ing situation for the dyer and for hts customers 
The behavior of artificial tesUIe fabnes with respect to 
dyes Herbert Brandenburger MonaUekr, Ttxttl-Jnd 
50, Trade Issue III, 0(>-2(Nov , 1935) —A survey. 

Leopold Seneflan 

Absorption of dyestuCs by cellulose. VI. Efieet e{ 


mg with S cc of coned HCl gave deep red fine silky 6 modification of the cellulose, end a theory of the electro- 


needles of bii{5-methil’2’tht<inaphtkene)elh)Untin4tte, 
CnlhtStOt. m above 200* Condensation 0/ 1 with p-Mct- 
NCiH«CHO Similarly yielded shining red prisms of 2-(4'- 
dimelhilaminebensylutene) • S - methyl • 3 • Ihusnaphthen^ 
one, CitlhiMOS, ni. 10^-9*. A similar condensation with 
m-HiNC«H,CHO gave brownish yellow needles of 2-(3'- 
amiHobensylidene) > 5 • methyl - 3 • fhienaphlhenone, 
Ch/IiiA'OS, m 157*. Condensation of I with p-0,N', m- 
OiN, jJ-Cf, p-MeO, fi-llO. m-lfO, p-llfe and m-MeO-O- 
HO derive of HiH, pipcronal, 3,4-(HO)tQH(CHO and 
PhCn.CHCHO gave the corresponding dyes, ro 204*. 
2.33*, 178", 1.57®, 2o2*, 200®, 159,* 194®, 248®. 234® and 
184*, resp Their colors with coned HtSO,, shade given 
on wootfrom acid hath, shade on cotton andsofubiiiticsare 
tabulated They are all sol. m OiNPh, PhNHi. pyridine. 
AmOH and AcOH and all, except the HO cnmpds , 


iyte efieet J. Hanson, S M Neale and W A. Stnng- 
fellow. rrans. FaroffaySec.Jt, I718-‘30(1035) ; cf. C.A, 
29, 347*. — Rates of absorption of dyestuff (Sky Blue FF, 
Color Index No 618) by cotton cloth, mercerized cotton, 
hydrocellulose, cotton cloth, after IIRrO oxidation, Cello- 
phane, viscose, rayon and cupra rayon were studied 
Increased rate of motion of the sample relative to the dye 

. . r - _ ha* a profound effect on the rate of absorption by 

^N,^p-C(, ^-ffO, m-HO, and i^-hf^-f- ' yams end fabnes, but little effect in the case of the sheets 

i»r« _t Tj-T, . o - . Mercerized cotton takes up dye more rapidly than natural 

cotton in a ratio unaffected by NaCl conen Oxidation of 
cellulose reduces dye absorption, an effect more pro- 
nounced at low salt conen The Donnan-type equil la 
used to explain the action of electrolytes and the effect of 
oxidation An equation was developed relating dye ab- 

- • • ■ - r — • — ' sorption and conen. of dye and salt from theoretical con- 

insQi in concci Mi.OH and caustic alkalies In boiling a siderations, and was found to agree satisfactorily with 
AcOH, aeeanihraquinone (C A 27, 1758) and I eiptl results C E. P. Jeffreys 


yielded an iniligonl dye, 2.(S-melhyllhionophlhene)-J‘ 
aeranthrylenetndifo. C,Jfu^O,, m above 310®, whose 
properties of dyeing wool in orange-brown shades from on 
acid hath and cotton in light red ocher from a yellow vat 
have been compared snth those of 2-(.5-n)ethylthio- 
napMhcne)accnaphthyleneindieo C. R Addmall 


ilifferences) thin fluid The following substances may be 
r * prepn of spraying liquids m the ratio of 6 to 

Np 548(53rd parts of water on silk and ravon fabrics: traea 


Ann /fe/>/),"si>r{'lP35)r'cf.*'c 'i’."28.*'7021«.— 
influence of the position of sulfonic acid groups in the 
diaioiized nucleus of isomenc naphtholsulfome acid dyes 
on the properties of these sulfonic acid dyes was detd 
The presence of a sutfomc acid group m the C,IL nucleus 
of phenylazo-l- or -2-naphlhol d> es has a decided influence 
upon the exhaustise properties of the dyes UTien the 


. Jeffreys 

Progress la the coloring and finishing of textile ma- 
terials A J. Hall CAem. Age 33, 597-8(1935). 

K. n. 

The spray dyemg of silk and rayon fabrics. Remington 
C Caystor Deut fVollen-Ceverbe 67, 1405(1935).— 
Voniws prccjiutions are given The solns. used must be 
be used for the 

- . - to 50 per 1000 

parts of water on silk and rayon fabrics: tragacanfh, glue, 
gelatins, carragheen, flaxseed, agar-agar and glycerol. 
Very few poienied prepns. are suitable on account of their 
tmuling effect on the dyer. Only high-grade gum 
tragacanth may be employed Powdered glue facilitates 
theprepn of the soln. and yields better results Glycerol 
increases the wt. without any noticeable injurious influence 
on the luster. Leopold Scheflan 
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Tie rtnppiBg «fld djeiag of recUteed wool J1 TtM and elongation ireiiod^ and the app. employed Slaay 
J/imutitii' SO. 200-7(1035) —A review, lUustratJOflS are shown Leonid Scheflau 

Leopdd Scbeflas Tie detenmnaboa ot stionets m maindisal ytns 
The dremg of eloliing H FeM MimaUtht Tfxt4' Irving JSaal Texli/e £uK 49, Ko 20, 8^,2S(1S30) — 
lad SO, 22J 3(1935) —A discussion dealing with the A rnetbod for measuring stiffness has been developed that 
effeei of hzht on ttjule fabncs, the choice t>t siataUc dyes, consists essetituUy 0 < detg the force necessary to besd a 
simple chon methods for detecting the kind of textile fiber piece trf yam, held at one end. Ibroojh various angles 
at hand and the proper cleaning Directions are given lor A new instrimienl designed for this purpose u used » con- 
removuig the color from faded teiiile fabrics previous to , lonction with aa analyticat balance Swie older testing 
the dyeng l,eor>old Scheflan methods and stiffness testers are bneoy descrihed and 

The dyeing of VIstra and Vistra jrrodnets Georg results obtained by this new method are given, t. S 


Rudolph Honalschr TiXtil'lnd SO, Trade Isiue III, 
S.'S^llSov , 1935) — Directions for dyeing are given 
Leti^Id .Scheflan 


PreserratiTet for raw matenals of tie textile ladoxtry 
Juslm Jfausner. Spinner u lleBtr 53, No 3, 10-11 
(1935) — CoSO, has in general only very slight preservs- 


l4 it possible to dye Vistra or a tcizcd jere from cotton ti»« power and cannot be emptied in liquors which are 
and Vistra fast with Turkey old red* lleinncb Raeiiiel alk or which contain soap w glue ZnClrand MgCli.he- 
Honalichr Tetlil Ind 50. Trade Issue 111. 92|Nc»v , mg strongly acid owing to hydrolysis, will attack cotton, 
I93a) —This dyeing operation can Ik carried out to ^ linen and rayon dnCIt cannot be used in alk or soao- 
milize old red oil. a water-sol product obtained from cas- cooig l>atbs Formalin cannot be employed in the pies- 
lor oil and rank olive oil Detailed directions are given cnce of glues or gelatins Phenol and salicybc acid are 
Leopold Scheflan uasuiiable for presening alk. and Fe-contg matenals 
Pnatuig cottoa — aa ontlme. S 1. I*arkeT Am Amurot is ciwe tPicieni in neutral cw acid baths Ihao ta 
Dyeduf Repi' 23. P6-10fl93fl) W H Boynton alk baths, is more effective than salicylic and and does 

The Geniua textile tadostry to IWS A retrospect of not hatni proteins Amural CSiaeBeetmiormesefvaif 

tie pest year A Niemeyti Z g«J TtHtl Ind 39,2 otutraf and acid materials Tests are described for detg 
(ISVo) Leupotd Schefiao theamv rdpreseisativenectssaryforaparticularpurpeie. 

The utTentnr't aebnty ta tie temfe industry dunitg the * One kg of potato starck paste will be presmed lor tie 


lest SO years F C BoettKher JAinaisrkr Textil Ind 


by 10 g ZbCI, as by 0 6 g Atatcrol 


SO. 212 14(1933) — A study of the no of German textile Si** frten carob-bean flour can be preserved more ea^lj 

patents shows maxtmuras ui 1910 and 1930 and a moj lo than that from rye flour Asizecontg 0C5g AmicrolCB 

1919 The no of patents bas been steadily ikcreaisuig per kg of eatob.bean flour was stiU sattsfactoty after tO 

aace 1930 LeorxJd Sebeflan days, wide a similar mixt. of potato-starch »u* developed 

lie ongm god meaning of the oames of f textile) lahnes molds after B i3tyt. Leopold Scheflaa 

A Ifaaaon Spinntru i<eierS3,Ka 13.3-5. No (4, Defects nod tonreet of defect* (la teftflet], where tbay 
4-7(1933) Leopold Srheflan < are and how to recegmxe asd avoid theox- C&m Pra>- 

Textilo aatenilj which are ttUed for by the present * netten-Cevrrle 47, K99-90)(1935) Lemld Scheflan 
fashtos. Otto Peosenkaaip Peui U'oUn-Getetr^ 61, New methodi for the treatment of wool, (a diaeestioa 
6G0-2(1935] — Afl alpbabetwai survey of modem textile oilsolvefiUaadBo&fattyittiataatsfoTthewashiagopen- 
raw matert^ and yams with particular emphasis on Oie bos E ^Ui.'^ntr. Vent M'ptUn-Ctverle 67, 1413-4 
German products Leopold Scheilan (1935) —A turvey. Leopold ScheSaa 

Fron Uboratoty and practice (Four cases of cbetuol Tie era of artificial woo! Prctusische Tcxldfaehsebule 
cxasusaicfis of uspropcrly reacting coumeraai ma- Forst (Lausit*). Z get TezrU-Ind 29. 4-S()93C>-— A 
tenals ] Sehreo Z get Textil-Ind 39, 2&-fl(l9^).— discussion deelmg with the uiiliaation of artificial wool m 
The cbeiB esama of the fcUowcBg cases is discuiisad m 0 tbe Oermaa textile industry and with chem and ni«h. 
detail (1) the occurrence oi bnttlccess m a rublicrired iechaotogira] exasins of amuedfabne. 
coticm fabric dunng nitcanuatioo, (2) the hardeoiogot a Artificial-wool manufactae. A KauerU Deal, tl’ol* 
rubberized fabric. (3) the bardenmg of the paper roUer of fen.4<eic<r&e 67. 731-2(1635) —A review of the chem and 
acaleodcT and (4) tie cxctssive uicnistation of the gravel mech CTjeralums l,*tppold Scheflan 

filler of a tene-,<^ water -purification initaHaiioo Vistra and Wohstra Ceorg Rudolph. Dmt. IV'ellrv- 

Leopold Scheflan Crvrrb* 67, 4C2-3(I635) — A review, givmg duectioas for 
From practice and acietiM {tn the textile tndostryl, wasboig, bleaching and dyeing. Numerousdyesatelisted 

n Russuia Z ta Teiiil-Ind 39, 2-4(193^) — Nageli * that can be used on Vistra and T\’o31stra fa mixt. of Vutra 

micehe theory xs described in its applicatio&s (o siardi. ' and wool). Leopold Scheflan 

ctlluJosc and various textile fiber* Difference in the New fiaiihe* fox fcait goods from rayon Ateiander 
quality of Cennaa and English wool and the fact tliat the Pnor. i/enoticlir. Ttxlit-Ind 50, Trade Issue III, 84-6 
character of the woo! can be varied by rmsuig previous to INov., J935) Leopold Scheflan 

dryingareexplainedbyanalogy tothecoBoKfcbemistryiTf Stoetaags from rayon H. Engel. Ifonatth. Sade 

gelatin LoTpold Schema Kuniittide 40, 420-5(1835) .—A review of the manuf , 

Arenewofre^tanalyticalsiethodswithfpcctalappb- washing, dyeing, finishing and d^ing. L. Scheflan 
Mtioaa to textile analysis trvuie W. Grote Am. Psuludly •uhstiabmed acetate rayon and it* ntiligation 
DpeituJ }iept' 25, PI4-1C(1936) — Several *en:im«vi>- g for the produeuoa of various effects in fsbnes Ench 
methods of analysis are outlined Adsorption indKattws, Wagner and Paul-August Koch. Z. rn. Texltl-Ind i9, 
tlec coud or resistance rrelhod* for analytical operatioi), 18-22(1836).— A ceUuloselabric can be dyed in either of 2 

the refractoipeter, the glass electrode pe outfit and oxida- way* both of which depend on the (act that partly or com- 

twn and reductwo indicator* and their possible appbca- pfctely esterified cellulose w affected differently by dye* 

tiotis tn the textile analysis field are discussed than is pure w hydrated cellulose (1) Cellulose is un 

„ W.H Boynton (nusizedlotheactionofdirectdyesbrslightestenfication 

Rbei surface »hidie* Can eves the tightest damages llhcn completely or locally tmmunued cottoo fitters are 
w wool fiber* ^ made vuiWe? If Reuirutb and M. mixed with untreated cotton fibers and the mut is treaUd 
&h»erdtBer Z gw 39, 12-38{1836> — p with tuUiantive cotton dyes the nnmuaized fiber* will 

siiCToscopicmetbo^ of exams of fibo- are described and appearcoloflesswhilelheotberswaihayefieeudredinthe 
an tm^ored method u developed. FbotoBucrographs normal manner. The dytine cropertie* of such yam can 

show the result* obuioed by this method on a variety of be altered la such a way by amidificaiKm that il can be 

wc»l fibe« , .V . b*®P^d Scheflsin dyed with acid and basa; dyes. (2) Acetate rayon threads 

Methods and apparatus for the detenasiatioo of the arc sapwuSed (substantivised) locally but coiitpletelr and 

^otroty of t^e»d» and y^ w»«rfT ««dy at the surface up to hy^te cellulose. The 

UffnaSik Setde Kuntiletde 40, 372- fi, 411-14(1935).— A cbetn. fundamentals of the acetate formation of cellulose 

tenewdealmgwiiboptica!, volumetric, weigbmg.aueiigth are reviewed together with the 3 theoretical *uge* <d 
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acetate rajons are di«cu<»ed LeopoiQ vjcnenan 

The smug of rajoo yams. R. HiWich Jutwofiii 


5nic^«'w/ifi(/e40.4£KV-500(1935); cf. C. 44.29, 7665*.- 
Ra> on threads are sired with drying oils instead of stareh 
and glue On apphcation of the oJ sire in soln ma\ola- 
tile org «oh-ent the oil may become coned, on the estenot 
of the j-ani laier after the ei-spn as a result of capill^ 
action and diffusion This irregular distribution can be ^ 
a%oided bv appl>ing a soln of the off and then adding a 
second liquid which is miscible with the first «oh*ent but u 
not a sohent for the oil Particularly good results are 
obtained with dotng oils which m contact with air, O, 
orone or other suitable agents at elevated temps oiidue 
and pol>Tnenrc sufficientb’ to render them m'Ol in the 
\olatile paraffin hjdrocarbons Such products are sidl 
veo' *ol m acetone, benzene, pjTidine, diorane, etc , but 
ppt on the addn of paraffin hj drocarbons Three ee- ; 
ampler are described in detail Leopold Scheflan 

The deluslenng of rayon A Pnor. J/oBotrS Snde 
Kunsisnit 40, 415-20, 456-?, 4G0, 4G2, 500-3(1035) —A 
detailed survey dealing with the Foulard delustcnng 
method, the blacL-dull finishing operation, bistoncal 
derelopment of the technic, spinning and piece deluster- 
mg, luster as a factor in the testile industry and the 
patent literature Leopold Schefian 

Strength and stretch in cotton yarns H. Ponifret 
Ttxi\lt Butt 49, Ko IS, 6, 0(193G) —The effects on the 
strength and stretch of a yarn of the type quality of 
raw cotton Uacd, the fineness of the yam, and the turns per 
inch are di-scuss^ The numerical magnitudes of strength 
and stretch depend in part upon the length of specimen 
tested, the rate of loading of the spccunen, and tne mois- 
ture contents of the sample Siwng increases the 


different methods the samples were tested before and 
after thej- had been subjected to ordinary wear. U'earing 
lowers the waterproofne« of porous fabnos no matter 
what impregnation medium had been used. An increased 
stress, such as cjponire to rain or creasing, decreases the 
waterproofness still further Washing with soap flabes, 
benzine, an 0-conig , an cnrymic and a sjmthetic washing 
agent all grcatlv dmiimsh the waterproof ness of the fabnes 
The chcni nature of the washing agent is an important 
factor berausc of its relation to the chem properties of the 
impregnation raediiini used Leopold Scheffan 

The resistance to fear of cloth for nnifoms. I’eer. 
Sptaner u IVeber S3, Ko C, 8-11(1035).— Calcm are 
pven and various factors are discussed which affect the 
tear resistance Leopold Scheflan 

The testing of materials m the nbbon-wcaving mill 
E Peusicr D(us It cUfn-Cetefrbe 67, 1055-60(1935) — 
Discussion of various methods dealing with (1) the mois- 
ture contents of the vam (eonditiomng), (2) the uni- 
fornutj , strength, clast icit\ and torsion of the yam and (3) 
the strength and elongation of the fabnc in ns raw and 
finished state. Leopold Scheflan 

The impregnabon technic [for textiles). Fntz Ohl 
StHtinfru HVfrfr53, No 15, 8-13(1^35) —A cnt review 
of com prepns and suggested methods for waterproofing 
textile fabnes Leopold Scheffan 

The impregnsbon (of cellulose) with ammoniacal cop- 
per code Gustav Durst ilonaischr Tfxtii‘Ind 50, 
2C7-'‘(1<i35), cf C a 29, lO'Xl* — Detailed directions 
are given for prepg ammomaeal Cu onde on a targe scale 
and for eareyang out the impregnations The value of this 
impregnation bes m the very «hmy surface produced, its 
stiffness and its powerful resistance to putrefaction and the 


strength of the yam and protrets the surface against the j action of temiites, which is due to its high Cu content 


raising of entangling hairs before the thread is fomed into 
cloth. Sued cotton is irore extensible at higher than at 
lower humidities. Leopold Scheflan 

A surrey of the finishing operahon for textile goods 
made from cotton R Klmg S/iHuern. UVhre53,Ko 
0, S6-B, 50-2, 34-6(1033) — The surrey covers singeing, 
desiring with water, enzymes, alValies or acids and with 
oxiduing annts, boding m lye, bleaching, raerteruation, 
starching, luUmg, doutig and stretching L. Svheflan 
Cotton-yarn testing as an isdieahon of wearing quali- 
fies. David Atkinson TfsIiU Bull 49. Ko 14. 5-C 
(IMS),— Pliysical tests are discussed L Scheflan 
Cotton-cleaning instaUahous A Koliermann DeuI 
07, 1011-12, 10l4(l{i33). L. S 
Stnahons in the warp cf acetate textiles delostered in 
boding baths Emtlio Debmedetti BcU re/orto fihrr 


Di«3dvantagrs are the rapid fading of the color in the sun 
andthempidevtn oftheCubvwcakaads L. S 
The prevention of the preopitaboa of luce by means of 
Calgoa C Steiner Spt-neru llVivrSS, No.Sb, 13-14 
(l<»35).— Calgon (KaFO)) prevents the ppln of Invol 
«03ps by formation of sol complex Ca and Mg salts 
The formation of ppts was avoided with (l> hard water 
and «oda cf 6* and 15* hardness bv iheuseof 0 5-1 Oand 
0 1 (1-2 5 g /I , (2) 6* and 15* hard water and soap with 1.0- 
2 5 g /I. (whde n clear soln. required 2 5-5 0 g /I ) and (3) 
6* and 15* hard water, «oap and «oda with 1.0-2 5 and 
2 5-5 0g /I. of Calgon- Ca soaps already pptd could be 
dissolved by (Talgon Leopold Scheflan 

^Tiat is meant by calgoniting? Anton Volz. Z. gej 
Ttxl$i~Jisd. 3S, 5(i3-'4(lS'35).— To rafgomze meaas to 
treat a te«ile fabric mth Ckalgon in order to obtain Certain 


iMnfi rrgc'afi rlJS r/vr tnd trtn/irrg«afi30. W- improvxmentv of the qualitv . Calgon increa<^ the ab- 

104(1935} —Cloth with acetate warps had light and dirk * vorptive capacity of the fabnc and give** U a better feel and 

w^ stnations of 1 mm to some cm m width due to fine - • - ’ • 

point Cannes In the filaments causing opaqueness The 
cavities were produced by botlmg delustenng voap and 
phenol baths. The stnped effect was due to tension differ- 
ences and irregular vapon All acetate threads bad de- 
ficient ela«ticiti , different with the light and dark threads. 

Color discharging removed the stnations completd) from -u* uic oi me uezree oi mer- 

ej^sandpartially fromothers; thisindicatessuper- e ceiizahoa Karen Schulie Jforotsfc. Kunjtsnde 
Sanvone 40, 472-8(1^35) — Numerous chem. and phvs. methods 


fiaal sapon. 

Bleached fabrics that turn yelloirish, spotty and streaby 
with particular reference to surgical, bale, paddmg and 
absorbent cotton. H.Rehmanu itcn^tickr Texifi-M. 
SO, 265-6(1935).— Medical cotton will turn irltowi^b in 
time if it has been bleached too little or excessivelv, boiled 
reused or washed msufficiently , and if it contains residues of 
fats, a, acids, voapsorCa compds The diwuvsioir deals 


color Calgon is not Mutable for general water softening 
purposes as the well-known softening methods are more 
economical It is uwd to neutralize residual hardness 
formers in voftened waters and to prevent the formation of 
ppts in vareons bath< at any temp and without anv app. 

Leopold Scheflan 

Methods for the determination of the degree of mer- 


are briefli dc'cnbcd and references are given Only very 
few methods of detg. thedrgreeof mercereatioaare quant 
and no one method can be used alone to det. with eer- 
laintv either this value or the cause of mercenration de- 
fects Some ol the industnalli valuable properties of 
mercerized cellulore fibers, as luster and heightened 
strength and tetter feel have very- little to do with the 




. IT factors which 

spo^ and streaky appearance are pomted out. L. S 
metical terts of the wearing quality of porous mixed 
fibncs which had been rendered imperrious to moisture 
.X Fntz Ohl. ^pumef «. nr5rr 53. Ko 

4 , U, 14, 1^17(in35) —The tests were made on mixed 
fabnes of wool and cellulose (i • i) which had been impree- 

rated with alumina (A), paraffin ptepas (B), gelatmous 


Therefore, the correct deta. of this value gives no guaran- 
teeof theoutcomeof industrial mercenration. L S. 

The feltmg operation W’. Haussner. 5f>iBrer «. 
Ilr^ 53, No 2, 8-10(1^5) — A renew covering the use 
of fats, soaps and acids and di-^cii'ising various causes of 
. . Leopold Scheflin 

warp smug, n Paul Seidel. Co.’.Vb 99. 44-0 
1935); e:f. C, A, 30, 619*. — The details of the 
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process anrf the dextrms snd starches ctaplorrd are dis- 
cussed H Bovnlon 

Desszmf a^eats aad their achoa Fnta Oh]. Sf^Mer 
t, IlfJfT S3, No 5^10(1035) — De<anaE apents are 
clasaSed as (1) Ondinai agents (a) those erntg Na 
perborate as Aura! /VTedcr, .4<c'>>a ffvder, PtTbarel 
Ccmja Suf^i^tT, Tnh-id C, (b) org O rompds as 
.-liJins, ArntdoKi!, (2) diastatjc agents to) malt diastases 
as l)r[lcJ»!, ZhaUafiT, Z>uwie, i^cjanJia, Gahslil, j 
JLfal.c/mnen.', iloLaUiie, (b) pantreatic 
diastaivs as Dtdresan, I>eh‘>'an, Pf'amma, .H r»r/*/cT»«isrf, 

I inra!, (c) bactenal diastases as £u>Ziu< The diasiaoc 
defoang agents are mce-t corcroonlt used m com opera- 
tions oa account of their cffiaenct The mnercal of Im- 
sced oil and its prepns from textiles is revieired as artU 
as the use of various dcsning agents which (oatain snap or 
other consutuents that tahe the place of soap The em- 
plovrnent of textile aids which avoid the formauon of lime : 
soaps IS discussed \ anous hints are p'*cn on the pettier 
desianp procedure Leopold Scheflan 

Textile cils Hans G Mej-er .ii'iem Oef- a FeU- 
Zii 32, -PiS— 1 ( I'Go) — A review of the ts-pe cf oils used m 
the textile mdustrr M M risknr 

Hot-air diyinc machtnes and oxidiboe naehiaes 
Their impoTtance todaj for the prorter and dper Richard 
CcJhs Z gri rex/il.7«<f 3S,o7G-7.55i.«-S»tl935). 

Ijee<pc2d fcViaflao ‘ 

Is soap ccmifis into its on agam? Anton Volz 
ifcBoischf rerhl-7»<f 50, Trade Issue 111. S3~4(Nov., 
Itl370 literature renew shows that the acoon of soap is 
unpoirtact for imniercni.s textile purposes and that soap 
eanaot he entirelv displaced b\ Ca-ee»itan( detergeau 
This IS partKuUrli true for the degutninisg of naturai aili.. 
the dtssalnac of linseed cd site, the ali- felunC of wool 
and B vanetp of washing operations is the textile indusoT 
Lipoid SebefUo 

The cse of higher sulfonated fatty alcohols in the tann- 
dry A Bres^er Z f« Texiii^lni 38, f>Cb-(i(I<t3o) — • 
The isasuf and use of sulfooated ales are deaenbed 
The following washing aod cleaning agents were found to 
bever) u«ehil to the textile adnstry Soptdo<,3ferjnadJ(Y> 
Band 37Ajs<irofiofun^own«ulfonaie eonstitutioa. '*CPD 
IQSr'conig afattralc eulfonate, Br/>.jpcfia&d-Saj^^M 
rBeontg a fatty ale solfanate and a vitrent and Bwlim 
eontg afattjale sulfonate and a Ueaching agent 

Leopold Sebeflan 

Injcnea (o textile fahnes dne to the applicahon of £i^ 
proofing unpreetiations ManS'Joaehim Henh. J7r> 
naisekr Feihi.JmJ 50, 2T3-i(lQ35) — >!<« fireproofing 
matenals cause a damage when the impregnated fabric is 
expowd to an elevated temp Alj(SO,), attacks various 
d)es and damages white curtainsdunng iromng. NTLAl 
sulfate hydroljTes, forming HiSO. which cau'es damages 
(NlL)jHPO. IS unstable, forming JCHALrO., which is 
injurious by reason of tie presence of the free aod radicd 
and in addn the salt ppts on the surface of the fainc 
(NH«)jSO« terms XII, and HiSO, when hot whicdi dcMrov 
the fiber and the die iIgS& acts siimlarlr Banc aod 
and Xa borate have a gradual damaging action Pb 
silicate should not be used on account cd its low cfficienrr 
and Its very poisonous character ZnQ, damages the 
fiber Fireproofing impregnations which do not aSect 
the fiber and dies and which have a good and perroanrol 
action are obtained «nih Xa tungstate, Xa vanadate. Xa 
stancate, titame aad and XH.Br. Xa tungstate is used 
either airoe in lt>-207c vifins or dse together wiih Xa 
phosphate Xa tungstate -f- 4'~c Xa phosphate) 

In erder to ai oid the suBenmg of the fabric bv unpregna- 
lion with the other fireproofing agents it is auJvisable to 
use addns of salts of low hvgroscopicity as. e. g • lactates 
When a fabric is treated with Xa stanoate it is fim dipped 
mto a So°Be sc^ of this salt, then dnrd and fin^y 
treated with Zn acetate soln Tilamc acid ppts froni its 
compds as an inscd solid in the fiber The effect can be 
increased b) impregnations with Xa tungstate or stanoate 
Lci>p«td ^brflan 

ing malmals on lie light fasttic«-««r dyed 


papoa (Pcatakizi]) 23 Structureof ailh fibroia (Munch) 
llA. Regenerating fativ substances from waste waters of 
the wocJ industry (Sokolov) 27. Cleansing agents {for 
texules] (Bnl pat 43o.4<>.S) 13. Mono-.N-alkanol dc> 
nvs of aromatic diamines and polvamocs (U S pa* 
2.022.243) 10 kpp for drying cloth (U S. pal. 2,tC7,- 
317) 1. Reaction prodnets of suXstiluted tnethrleneaii- 
thrones (Cer. pat. fijo.240) 10 Lesnthin prepns. (csed 
in the textile industry) (Fr. pat 7SS,flS2) 27. Tleltag 
agents Jfor making dye pastes and riakmg djid textiles 
fast to rubbing] (Bm.pat. i3o,4’tl} 13 


Dyes 1 G Farbemnd ,K -G (Georg Kramlctn, 
Hans SchlichcnmaicT and Ludwig Schormg, inventors) 
Gcr 610.321. Oct 3, 1035 (CL 22e 3) Sec U S 2.01)6,. 
022 (C A. 29, 5firi.V) where the word “aldehvde" should 
he“aiih>dnde " 

Dyes John D Kendall Fnt. Ju1t 23, lOTwi 

Divided on 431,141 (C A 29, 7041*) Compds eontg. 
an eihTlejuc Lnksge or a polvmcihinc eiam are prepd. 
by causing an org eoicpd eontg a ketotnethylene (CO* 

CHj) group and of formula =C.CHi CO.X C= re 
=C.(X) CHi2C C=, where X is CL S ttf O, to rrart with a 

Quaternary salt of a heterocyclic X enmpd eontg as i 
reactive group an aryl, alkyd or aralkyl thio ethti or scleno 
ether, an amino-, aiylammo-, aectamido* or aeetaryl- 
amiacv-vinyl ta- halo group .VftcmaPvidr, the org 
eompd cootg tie ketcmethylene grouptag, the ietertv 
eyclichaseasd aaalky] salt are mixed together and healed 
to effect Qnaterairy salt f orma tion sunnltascousJy with 
thecondeasauforraetioa The product 'are also rbiaaed 
by coodensiBg with a beierocyclie ejoatemary XRi 
having a reactive group, the condensation product of the 
eompd coatg liekMomeiiylenegroupasdafonnamidine 
or a fomumino ciier. Among esanples, (1) 1.3 mdaa* 
dioae IS ersdessed wui diphenvUermaaidme la AciO 
and the product with I-metbsIbeazothtaaole Ct ^^dhune* 
sulfonate. lepidioe-Md and Quinaldinr Etl to pve prod* 
acts htviog a dimeiirayl Snl^re, indaadinoe aad hetffo- 
, cyclic radicals, and (2) l*h)dnadone is condoned with 
the product of l-mciitlQuaoiBe.2^iiane and eihrl-/*- 
toluoicsiilfunale to pie .N-methrldihvdroqumolyl 2,2'* 
radan-lwine 

X>yes. mtennediates Boctcie pour ITad chua.ABalc 
Brti 433.374. Aug 16, liklo Anthroqumonecarbaaole 
dtnvs arc prrpd by treating wuh a diazntumg agent a 
compd of formula l.(.\XH)-2[H|V)C,X4. where A is 
BDthraipiiocniyl ce a nurfear substitution product ticxeof 
' whereat last ] o-posiUDO to theXTfiisoccnricdby H and 
X IS H er a univalent substituent, and tie product is 
bated to aboie 100% followed, if desired, by treatment 
with a halogcnating or nitrating agent Os duzotizaticin, 
an anthraquiDone-azzmide is probably formed »nd this 
losesXoiiicatiTigtof(wmacarbamle. .Among examples. 
(1) •'-nnroaruinoanlhraquintiae (prepd by tie reaction 
of I -ammoantiraqumoae with p-mtrocilarobenieiie (I)) 

I IS reduced by hvposulfiie, diaaouted and ieated m KiXOs 
in presence of I hXEti, lie product rnay be nitrated tn 
rhXOi. (2) 1 ■ammoanthra quinone is condensed wiih 
nitro-p^ichlcBohcntene, the product reduced, diarotircd 
and boded m diphrnvlamine fH); bromination of the 
product in TTiXcij yields a yellow vat dye. (3) i-atotno- 
1*4 -anthnaiide is cnndensed with I, the produrt reduced, 
diazouzed and boded in 11 1 o gii e a gray dye. 

Dyes of the aatiraqumone senes Klaus B cmand and 
* Kalckbreaner (to General Amine B'orLs). V. F 

2A>27A>5$, Jan 14 Anthraqmnone compds. of rfie 
general feenmia. A{XHRSO— alk)., where A stands for 
a radical of the anthraqumone senes, R stands Sor a radi- 
cal e< the benzene senes, alk stands lor an alk-vi group, and 
•I Mxods for one of the numlxTS 1 and 2, and where at 
least one sulfonic acid group is present in the snolecnV. 

'll form of their alkali metal sails xcncrall) ct}** 
oatk nwtallKT lusinms ptmdcrs, easili *»>! in water aiaf 


I fl<vt ,.f kodi 
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use in vomslies antj lacqticrs 17. S rclalts to 

various piKiiirnl djes, sirmlnrly pr«)duecd, suUalde for 
coloring wait papers, rubber, siiRar, varnislus and pnntini; 
rompRS .Sfvwa] Mamplcs with derails of prtKidiire art 
J5IVTO Cf. C A 29, Km’*. 30.020* 

^eraenUry dyes I G 1 arhcnmdiisirn. A -O. Brit 
•l»^t7,Scpt SceTr 787,4^1(C A 30, 12.17') 

lakes Gustave Widmcr (to Soc pour I'liid chini i 
nnturaqumonc>u.,«m^ a.m=. -.C - Bile) Bfit. 4 r,,707, Scpt 27. lOJO bcc I r. 771,422 
anuncolthejteneraHormuia NHjUS- * (C A 29,020') , ^ , 

' ' ■ Complex metal compounds or dyes I o lanicii* 

Industrie A -G Brit 4 55,108, Sept. 0, Ip 5.5 TheM 
(ompds arc made by treating tlic disaio dye bunisidme 
<I> a rapfJiboJ or a Jjydroxynaplithoic a«d aryjidi 
mth a licasy metal salt of an org carboxylic acid of high 
mol wt.c g , a higher fatty acid, rcsinacidornapbihemc 
uckl Org Rolsxnts or substances that depress the n 


dyeing wool from an acid bath generally bluish to Kreenish 1 
shades, are prepd by various methods, c. g., there may 
be first prepd. anthraquinonesuHonic acids contg one or 
two substituents which can i>c replaced by radicals of 
amines, such as halogen atoms or hydroxy groups These 
substituted anthraqumonesulfonie acids are then caused to 
react with an amine of the genern) forroub’ NJIjRSO- 
allcyl, wherein R means a radical of the Iwnxenc smes, 
or the said substituted nnthraqmnonrsulfomc acids — 
condensed with an amine of the general formula KHiK 
alkyl, R meaning a radical of the benzene series, m which 
case an oxidation of the sulfide m the sulfoxide iimst U 
earned out , this oxidation can be performed either annul 
taneously with the condensation prociss or aftcru-irrl in a 
separate step Various cxamplis. details and iiinhrica- 
tions of procedure are described 

Pyes of the authraquinone lenes Donald Graham 


(to 1. 1 du Pont de NcmmiTs A Co ) US 3 of the salt may be added The products from stearates 

- - '' • - ” ■ — — -S'- • liny be used for coloring candlcj Among examples, (1) 

a inixt of tbc dye I d-naphthol, Cu stearate and xylene 
IS boded, the blue product (s suitable for pnntmg-var- 
nishes, and the dye of (1) is boiled with Cr stearate and 
ifKhiorobcnzene (bluish green) 

Axo dyes Max Raerk (1^0 General Aniline Works) 
V S 2,Ot9,A10, Sov. .5 Dyes of the general formula 
3.5-(O,N),-2.(n0)C«H,N NC«n,X-2.4-(NYZ)t. where X 
means 11, halogen, an alkyl or alkoxy group and Y and Z 
stand for ll.ahydroxyalkylor polyhydroxyalkyl group, at 
least one Z bowe«r being a hydroxyalkyl or polyhydroxy- 
alkyl group, being dark powders which arc easily sol in 
aatcr. and which dye wool in the presence of a Cr mordant 
reddish brown to Bordeaux lints are obtained from com- 
ponents such as diazotitcd l-hydroxy-2-animo>4,6-dimtro- 
Iwnzcne and 4-chloco-l-ainino-5»(/J,y-dihyTlroxypropyl- 


Jan 14 Dyes producing yellowing dyemgs art obtained 
when l-benzoyiamino-G-aminoanthraquinonc or other 
similarly reacting, I-acylamino-tl ammoanthraquinnni 
u treated with benzotrichlonde and S or with other thia- 
zoluing reagents to eonxert it to the l-acylaminoanihra- 
qainone-5,fi-thiazole, which may then lie hjdrolyzed to 
gixc the new intermedfate, l-cmino3Rtliraquinont-5.6. 
thiazole 11118 primary ammo compd may then be eon 
densed with alkyl or aryl acid chlorides or chloro compds 
of the anthraquinorc senes to give a scries of 1-amyl- 
aminoanlhfaqutnonc-5,(l-thiazolc and 1 arylaminoanthra- 
quinoncthiazoles, and the latter class may be converted 
into other dyes by treating them with aeid-condmsing 
agents Several examples with details of ptoecilure art 
given 

Dyes of the dibeniaathrooe senes Aleiuinder ) 


Wuertx (to F. 1 dn I'ont dc Nemours A 0> ) U S j 4mino)l)enzciic, etc («cxTral examples Icing givcnV 


2,(U8,117, Jan 14 When diketoililwiixanlhroiu. di- 
hydroxydibentantlirone or the sulisinution products ©f 
the latter ore reduced in alk suspension by Ixnhng with 
finely divided metals wfiich liberate 11, the dje is bnmghi 
into snln , while the org and inorg impurities are put in 
or remoin man msol forTn, whereby they may ficfepd bj 
filtration When the same compds are vatted with alk 
hyposulfile, there is no such sclectise action, and much of 


Aio dyes lleinrich Clingcsictn and Karl Dohmaicr 
(to General Aniline Works) U S 2,0in,H44, Nov fi 
k.niioiis examples arc given of the production of dyes of the 
gentral formula 010 — olk)XNO-SR'N NR, where “ITO- 
alk" stands for a hydroxyalkyl group, X stands for H, 
alkyj, aryj, hydroxyalkyl or hydroarjl, R siandt for the 
radKa) of a coupling component suitable for producing 
an axo dye which has been coupled in an alk medium, 


the org. material la brought into soln Tbc org impimtics 6 said coupling component ennig as substituent at least _ 
removed by the use of 7n or cquiv metals, after Iwmg sulfonic or carlioxyhc acid group, and where the Iicnzcne 
freed from such metal, ore sol in alk hyposulfile, and nucleus U' may be substituted by substituents selected 
give very dull bluish green rlyemgs The dycini,' i>l>- from the group consisting of alkyl, alkoxy, hydroxy, a 
rained from the punfied prwfuet an materially imrcasul sulisiKuied ammo group, the nilro group and halogen 
in purity and brilliance Several examples wnU details In the form of their allrali metal salts the dyes arc generally 
of procedwe arc given _ yellowish loorangc to red to brown powders, sol m water, 

Dyes of the oxazioe series Gvorg Kraiizlem, lltinnch dytiog anunal fibers generally yellow io orange fo red to 
GreUne and Max Thiele (to General Aniline Works) _ brown shades of good fastness to fulling 
U. S 2,020,092, Dec 31 2,.5-nis(A'-cfhylc3rlMr«l}|<{'. ~ Azo dyes Carl Tnuho and Josef ffilgcr (fo General 

ummo)-0,fi-<licbl«o-l,4-bcnioqiiinonc oiid oilier lienro- Aniline Works) U S 2,020,520, Jan 7. Disazn dyes 


qumones of the formula 

COClNHRN‘(Y)U'l CX CO ClNnRN‘(Y)R') CX. 


generally dyeing ccllulosic fibers red to violet shades of 
good fastness to light arc produced from coinprKicnis such 
as a diarotized 2,4-dihaloaniline (i-sulfonic acid, m-tolui- 
dine and 2-l/eneov’lajnino..'i-naplithoI-r-Kulfonic acid ortho 
like 

Azo dyes Gerald Bonhote (to Soc. pour Find chmi 4 
8 R3Ic) U. S 2,f)J7,S57, Jan 11. Dyes which when 
prepd on the fiber produce vivid scarlet to red tints are 
lomicd of eonipoiicnts stich as diazotizcd 2-a3nmo-4- 
acety 1-1 ,1 '-diphenyl ether and 2,-1-liy droxynaphthoic aeid- 
5'-chloro-2'-mcthyIaniIide or the like 
Axo dyes f G Farhcnind A -G Fr. TAl.fiSq, Aug 
14, IfU.'i 2-{Alkoxy- or halo-ammoaryl)ary1enethiarole 


where X stands for JI or halogen, Y for II iw alkyl «ntl R 
and R' for aromatic groups of ihc benzene or naphtha- 
lene senes, one of the R’s being an aromatic group of ihc 
lienzene series, or R, R' and N* together stand for a car t 
fiazole ring system, yield, when being treated as such alone 
or with the addn of an oxidizing agent and, if necessary, 
of a catalyst with high boiling solvents, bluish condensa- 
tion prodocis, from which, by fful/onation, watcr-sol 
dyes are obtained which dye blue, bluish gray or bluish 
green tints For the reaction there may be uscst as high- 

boihng solvents lutrobenzeno, tncblorobrnzene or the _____ 

like, as oxidizing agents K,FeC4N„MnOj. FeCI, or similar compds of the forrouls 4-(n,N)-3-XCiHiC N Wf. J m 

SnH mheif ^ rings may con- 

‘ ^ of first condensing and then intn>. tarn other substituents, are diazotized and coupled with 
coupling components Thus. 2.(4'.ammo-3'.merhoxy. 
uUo g ip before the oxazine has been furmeri. In, phenyll-fi-mclliylbciizolhiaiolesulfonic acid (by ccmdcns- 


suUo group before the oxazine has been formed, l»y start- 
ing for instance from dinryl-atrano- or amino-rarla- 
lolesulfomc bckI The proilucls Insc good Isstntss 
o light, arc suitable for dyeing silk and when trialed with 

isdcscTibul in U. vS 1. 205 (C. A. 25,. 1405) y,,M 

r IJiiish gfri-n pigimsits siuiabto {«« 


IsiSCS B'- 

blue, lJuish gray t 


lug 4-TUtro-3-iuetho\yl>cnzoyl chloride with 4-anuno-3- 
merraptotoliienc, rwliicmg and sulfonalmgj is rfiazofired 
and coupled with 2-jilicnylanitno-.5-n.iplu1in1-7 -sulfonic 
acid. RciMisli ssolet sliades arc obtained on cotton with 
thisdyc Ollier esoniples an givsii 
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XioiTts \ G raibejiusd A -G ff. 7S7.733, Sept. 1 djwngorbv dyein* chrome mordantfd fibers) baveapjod 
. J 1 .,1. J kuH Hve animal fibera vellow aharfm that 


27,1035* Dyes are prepd bycouplmgdiazotizedcompds 
of amines of the fofmula 3 H0jC-4-H0CiHiXCiH4KHf, 

(X IS COVII Of SOiNH, and the benzene nn^ may rontaia 
other substituents) with haloyenated l.aryl-5-pyrazo)OQes 
and treating the d>es in subjtaoee or on the fibers by 
agents fumi'hmg Cr Thus, 3*(m-ammobenZ3mido)-5* 
sulfo-fi-hjdrozjbenioic acid l>(o<hlort^>henyl)-3- 

tnelhyl-5 pyrazolone gives yellow dyeings on wool wbicb 
are IitUe changed by chroming Other eiamplesare given 
Azo dyes J R Geigv S A. Fr 788^47, Oct, 7, 
insi Tetrazotized diamino bases of the fonotila HjN- 
RSRKHi (R IS an aromatic radical) are coupled with para 
substituted phenols, neither of whidi contain solubilizing 
groups The d>es may be used for eelanti[ eeOtilate ester 
lacqutrs, etc lu an ezample tetrazotized thioaailine is 
coupled with 4-hytlroi3 -l-njelhjlbenzene and the dye 
formed colors cellulose esters pure yellow shades Cf y Monoazo d>i 


leveling power and dye animal fibers yellow shades that 
are fast (o light, washmg, fulling and carbonizing Areong 
dyes and their Cr compds prepd in esaaiples are (1) 1- 
hydrosy - 4 • (d ^ • methyl - 3^ - aminobcnzoyDamiaoben* 
lene - 2 - carboxyl'C acid, I * hydroxy - 4 - (3* - amuio- 
benzo>l)ammobenzene - 2 - carboxylic acid - 6 • sulfoflie 
acid, 1 • hjdroxy - 4 - (1* - aminobcnzene - 3' * sulfonyl) 
atn\i«)beniene-2<arboiytic aod (I) or l-hydroiy-t.(4'- 
• or 3'.aiBinobenzojl)ammobcnzene-2 carboxylic acid ~ 
1 - (2' - hydroxy - 3' - carboxy -5' - sulfophenyl) - 3 • 
mcthyl-S-pyrazolone, (2) 1 or l*hydrDxy-4-(3'-amui»- 
beozojl)ammobenreoe-2<afboxylic acid — l-(5'-sulfo- 
4 * - hydroxy - 3* - casboxy - 2' - diphenyl sulfcot) - 3 - 
rnethyl-S pyrazolone 

Azo dyes, dyeing Imperial Chemical Induslnes Ltd 
• Arthur H Knight. Bnt. 435,807, Sept 30, 1033 


C A 30, 872‘ 

Aiodyes Soc pourl'ind chim iBale Fr.787,4S3, 
Sept 23,1035 Fast dyes are prepd u) substance or oo 
the fiber by causing diazo compd< of the formula 2-X-S- 
X-4-(ROCH.CO\H)C»H,N.KOK (R is an aromatic 
nng of the CtHi senes and X is alLoxy) to react with aryl- 
■des of 0 hydroxy carboxylic acids coupling lO position 
ortho to the Off, operating in a medium the Pa c^ which 
does not pass G 5 and is not appreciably below 5 Thus 
4 • (1 ' -methylpheBOxyJacetamido - 2,5 . diethoxyanilme 
2,3 hydroxynaphthoic acid naphthalide gives a bnght 
blue on cotton and 4-(4' Bieihylpljenoxy)3c«tamido.2,5- 
dimethoxyanilme 2,3-hTdroiTn4phtboic aeid 4 '* 
ethoxyanibde a bright Molet shade 

Azndyea Seic ^ouiVmd clum iCUe Ft 7SR,349, 
Oct 8< 103S Dyes are prepd by causing I'nitroamnio* 
naphthalene, m which the para p^itigo to (be nitroammo 
group IS (tee, to react with diazo compds wbwb are not or 
only very slowly modified by dll alLalies, c g.I'diazo3> 
etboxyCaad m«thoxy)benzefle 

Azo dyes I C Parbenmd A >0 (Kaos Scbiodhelm, 
inventor) Ger filS.SlO, Sept 10, 1033 (a 22tf 13) 
Stdbene dyes are obtained by condensing nitrostilbene 
compds of the general formula 4*X'2*H04 CiHiCI 1 CH- 
CtlIiSOiK-2'-XOi-4’. where X represents a NOi, arylazo 


• made by coupling a diazoUzed c 


niuoamline with a A'-sulfatoctbyl denr. of a p-coupluig 
amine of the C«H» series Thev pie yellow and orange 
colorings on acetate rayon, wool, sdV and leather and are 
suitable for pnnling rayon In examples dyes ate prepd 
from C'Oitrxiaoilme, 3-nitro-l toluidinc, 4-chloro-2 nitro* 
aniline; the A’-sulfafoethyl denvs of o- and n-toluidine. 
rhKIfa and 3-&mmo-i*methoxytoluene. Cf. C. A 29, 
76fi9*. 

Azo dyes; dyemg. intermediates I G. Farbemndui- 
tne A -G Bnt 435,711, Sept. 20, 1935 11,0-insol 
dyes are made by diazotiziug a base of formula 3(or 4)* 
HiKC.M.brHCOROR', where R is an aliphatic radicsl. 
paiticutafly ah alVylene group, and R' is alVyl. alboxT* 
alLyl, aralVyl or a hydrogenated aromatic radical and m 
wbzeb the C<H< nuclrux may eonlam aonsolubiliiiag $ub> 
siituents, e g , aJLvI. alVosy, halogen, and coupling in 
substance or on a substratum, particularly on vegetable 
fibers, vntb an arylamide of an a-hydroxy carbovyhe aad 
that couples in c posiuon to the OH Among examples, 
cotton IS impregnated with the arylanude front amino- 
bydroqumone dimethvl ether and 2,3 hydroxynaphthoic 
acid and developed with diazolized l*aauno>t metboxv- 
ac«t>lamiQO*2,5^imethoxy benzene to yield a clear reddish 
blue Tbe amines of above forrmiJa are made by condens* 
ing a p- or m-mtroamine of the C»Hi senes free from aolu* 


arj lazoxy group, * ith ^inastdbeqe compds of a suni* a bilizing groups with a cartex) lie acid of formula HOO^* 


lar general formula, the NOi being replaced by KIli and 
tbe X representing NOi or arylazo or arylazoxy groups 
dificreot from those m the nitrostilbeoe cm^ The 
cocdeasation takes place at tbe KOi and NH> groups and is 
effected by heating the compds with alkali In an tx- 
araple Na 4,4'.diniCrostiIbene-2,3'-disiilfonatc is beated 
with Na 4 nitro^'-ammostilbene-2,2'-disuI/Qnate m 10 
A’ NaOH to pse a dye The shades of the dye can be 
bnghtened by af ertreatraent with Cl lye Other ex- 
amples are pien Cf C A 29,4950’ 

Azo dyes I G Farbcnind A G (Karl Holzach and 
Ludwig Neumann, inventors). Get 622,400, Nov. 27, 
1935 (Cl 22a 1) The diazo compds. of aromaUc mono^ 
amines not contg SO.H groups are coupled wwh 2,4.di- 
hy dTOxyquinoUnesul'onic acids or with the sulfonic acids of 
A’-aIk-yl-4-hydroxy-3-<]uinolones Yellow dyes, particu- 
larly u'eful for printing acetate ray — * ' “ 

d) es are described 

Azo dyes 1 G Farbenind A -G Bnt 432,.>53 
July 18, 1935 Dyrs are made by coupling a diazot zed 
amine of formula AXNHB, in which A is the residue of an 
aimnobenzenc, B is the rnsidue of an o-hydroxybeiizoic 
acid and X is CO or SOi, with a pyrazolone contg the 
residue of an o hydroxybenzoic acid and roiTr<piMidifig 
to I of the formulas (a) 3-110, C--5-Y-?-iIOC«>l»R|R 
— N N-CZ CH, CO), (b) 5-Y-2.|3-HO,C-I.HOC.ILSO,l- 


>r ester. 


C*HiR. (c) «-(3-HO.C-1 HOC*n,NHSO,)C»HJt. (d) 
m-(3-HO-C-4-HO-5-HO,SC4H,NHCO)C.n.R, m which 
Z is alkyl, aryl, COOK, COO-alkyl, CONIIi or CONHR 
(R IS an org radical) and V is If, SO jl, CH,, Cl or XOi, 
the on being attached to 1 of the o-posiiions totheCOOH 
m the nucleus marked A The Cr compds of the dyes 
(prepd m subslam'e <>r on the filler by alter -vhroniiiig the 


OR*, or a functional denv. thereof, e g , s bolide oi 
and reduang the NOi group, or by acyUtmg aa amine cA 
the CtII« senes free from solubibzmg groups and subse- 
quently introducing the ammo group into the m- or 
poe,itKm to tbe acyl ammo group by nitration and reduction. 

Bfoe azo dyes Cfcrald Bonhote (to Soc. pour Find 
chim d Bile) U S. 2,027,764, Jan 14 \anous ex- 
amples are given of blue dyes formed by diazotiziug an 
nulla] material such as 4-(4'-methy Iphcnoxy)acet)Iamino- 
3,5-dieiboxi-azuline and coupling the diazo compd thus 
ferraed with an arylide of 2,3-hydroryTiaphthoic acid, 
which IS it«clf obtainable by condensiag 2,3-hydroxvtiaph- 
thoic and with an analog or homolog of aniline which can 
be regarded as an ortho substitution pr^uct thereof, such 
as© toluidine, c-amsidine p-xvlidme, m-xylidme, cresidme. 
- - . cWoeoazusidine (Nil, OCH, CJ « 1 2 5), ammo hydro- 

obtained 5p g quidone di-Me ether, 4-chIoro-2-toluidme, 2,4^iinelhoxy 
&-cbIoToatulme, l-ammotetralia or the like, or aznmes 
which are substituted in ©-position to the amino group by 
an O-alkil group whose alkyl groups contain more than 
oocCatom.e g , o-phctietidine, further the mixed ethers 
from o-ammophcnol and aliphatic ales such as Pr, Bu, 
Am ale , or also ether ale , such as gly col mono-Bu ether, 
gtycof mono-Et ether, glycerol di-Bu ether, or the like 
Thedyes may be formed on llie fiber. Cf. C. A. 29, S353’ 
^ Substinpve azo dyes I G Farbenind A -G. Fr 
.85,101, Oct 4, 1935 The monoazo dye prtpd. by 
wszpling 1 mol proportion of l-amiao-S naphthbl-S.O' 
dtsidfonic acid (I) and 1 mol proportion of a diazouzcd 
■nononitroari lamme in acid medium is coupled with 1 mol 
proportion of ihe same or ancpther diazotizrd monomtro- 
arylainine in alk medium and the disazo die obtained is 
reduced lu a diamino-di-azo dye which is telraiuiized and 
coupled with 2 mol propoitious of tn-aiuiuoplii.t\ots which 
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coaam 1 .tom of halogen m the pos.Uon par. to the NH, t CJI, asie., free from COOH and SM 

CTOUD The mtroar>laimnes may be replaced by mono- compd or miat. of compds. ^ formula Ar^CHjCHj 

S'ed Jai^^ncT^nd the acyl group afterward sepd. (OCH^H,).OH. where Arts a Ph residue free from 

by^apon. The dyes give black shades fast to acids on andSOiH groups and has an unsubsUtuted 
cotton and rayon Thus, the djc 0-nitroaniline -* 1 position to the N, R is Me^, Et, d-hydioxyethyl m CHj- 
f>-nitToaniline is reduced, tetraaotised and coupled with CHi(OCHiCH0«OH, n and ‘M” 

2 mols of 6-chloro-3-ammophenol 0 such that n + « does not exceed 10 and preferably does 

Water-insoluble ato dyes Fiiednch Muth (to General not exceed 4 They may be converted into dispereible 
Aniline Works) U S 2,020,903, Jan 7 Numerous . dye powders by means of known dispersing agents. They 
examples are given of dyes (dyeing brown to black shades) * may be used in admixt mth other msol. aro or anthra- 
which have the general formula qumonc dyes In examples, dyes from the com^nents, 

2,4-duiitroamline, C-chloro- or 6-bromo-2,4-<limtroamIme, 
2-chl«o-4-mtroanilinc, p-mtroamlme, 2,4-dimtro-l-naph- 
thylamine, 5-nitro-2-amsidine, 2,C-dichloro- or 2,C-di- 
bromo-(-nitroaniline, and the products obtamed by con- 
densing xanous quantities of ethylene oxide with N-^- 
hydroxyethyl-fn-toluidine, m-toluidme, JV-cth> lamline and 
3 PhbfHj, arc described The coupling components may 
also be obtained by condensing a stutable amme with a 
mixt of ethylene chlorohydnn and NaOH. 

Disaxo dyes Arthur H Knight (to Imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd ) US 2,027,178, Jan. 7. See Bntish 
395,005 (C A 28,335*) 

Disazo dyes J R Geigy S. A Fr. 788,119, Oct. 4, 
1«35 SeeGer C20.258(C A 30,874*). 

Mordant disazo dyes Ernst Hug and Mas Muller (to 
* Durand & Hugnenin S A ) US 2,027,777, Jan. 14 
Dyes yielding violet-brown shades of good fastness on 
cotton by chrome printing and which have the general 
formula l,4-(aIkyl-0),-2-R'N N-5-R*N NC.H,, where 
R* stands for a sulfonated benzene nucleus and R* stands 
for a benzene nucleus contg as substituents a hydroxyl 
and a carboxyl group m o-position to each other, are pro- 
duced by diazotzung a sulfonated amme of the benzene 



where X stands for a 
matic radicals and n stands for 
Cf C A 28, 5349* 

Ethylene azo dyes Robert Wizingcr (to I G Earben- 
industne A -G ) Bnt 433,449, Sept 16, 1*05 The 
dyes, or acid addn products thereof, are prepd by coupl- 
ing with diazomum salts ethylencs of formula R{R')C 
CH{R’), where R and R' are aryl groups substituted by 
at least I group imparting a pos character, e g . MeO, 

HO, NHi, NMci, PhNH and R' is a univalent atom or 
group, or acid addn products thereof In examples, (1) 

2-naphthylamine-6,8-disuIfonic acid is diazotized and 
coupled with tetramcthyldianunodiphenylcthylcne, the 

product dyes wool Bordeaux-red shades from analk baib . ^ 

and, on acidifying, an intense blue shade is obtained, and j senes (NHiR*), combming the diazo compd. thus formed 
(2) p-nitrophenyUntidiazotatc is coupled (acid) with di- m an acid medium with an ammobydroquinone dialkyl 
anisylethylenc ether, then diazotizing the atnmoazo compd. thus formed 


I^azolone azo dyes Walthcr Bcnade (to General 
Aniline Works) U S 2,020,801, Jan 7 Monoazo 
dyes dyeing wool by the single bath process in the presence 
of a chrome mordant orange to red tints of good fasines^ 
are made from components such as diarotizcd 4-iutro-r>- 
chloTO-2*ainino-l-hy<lroxybenzene and l-(2'-napbthyl- 
6'>gulfo)-3-methyI-5-pyTa2olone or tbe like 


Azo dyes containing metals I C Farbenmd. A.-C. 
Pr. 788,031, Oct 2, 1935 Salts of fat aads of low mol. 
wt. and contg halogen along with compds of metals capa- 
ble of forming complex compds with dyes are caused to 
react with azo dyes capable of forming complex metal 
compds Thus, 2-aminobemoic acid l-phenyl-3- 
methyl-S-pvrazolone is heated in water to 135* with 
CrjO, and CHjClCOOH Other examples 
C. A. 30, 1240*. 

Azo dyes and soluble copper compounds thereof I G 
Farbenmdustne A.-G Bnt 436,095, Oct 4. 1935 
Dyes are obtained by condensation of a mono- or poly -azo 
dyecontg at least once the grouping hal—RN NR'OH.in 
which R and R' are residues of the CiHi or Cigllt senes, 
the OH IS m o-position to the azo bndge and the halogen 
atom, hal, is in o-_or pcrj-position to the azo bndge, with 


and finally combining it with an o-bydroxy carboxylic 
acid of tbe benzene senes. Several examples are given. 

Ttisazo dyes. Ernst Hug and Max hlfiller (to Durand 
& Huguemn S A ). U. S. 2,024,797, Dec. 17. Tnsazo 
dyes yielding in chrome pnntmg on cotton green to blue- 
green shades of good fastness (especially to Cl), which can 
9 be discharged to a pure white by hyposulfite and are suit- 


able for chrome prinbng on cotton and correspond with 
the general formula (naphthalene denv.) l-HO*S-H|X-2> 
R‘N NR»N N-7.R'N N-3,6-C,c,H,(SO»H),, where R> 
represents a benzene nucleus, substituted by SO|H, NDi, 
COOH groups or halogen, R* means a sulfonated benzene 
nucleus, R* means a benzene nucleus bearing as substitu- 
ents a hydroxy and a carboxylic group m t>-position to 
given. Cf j each other and which may contain as further substituents 
a CII> group or halogen are made by combimng a 1- 
ajnino-S-hydroxynaphthalene-3,6-di«ulfomc acid first m 
an acid medium with a diazotized ammo compd of the 
type R’NHt and subsequently m an alk medium with a 
diazotized ammo azo compd. of the type R*N NR'NHi, 
where R*, R’ and R* have the meanings defined. Several 
examples with details of procedure are given 

Tetrafasazo dyes suitable for dyeing leather brown 


NH,.anuncs,alc^olates,phenolates,sulfitesorsulfi’nitcs, e shades FrancisH Smith and Crayton K. Black (to E I. 

m presence of a Cu compd An acid-binding agent and _ . 

(or) a nitrogenous ba«« may be present. The products 
are in some cases free from Cu Cu may be removed 
from the Cu complex compds by treatment with aad, 
alkali sulfides or alkali cyanides Among examples, (I) 
the dye 2,4-dichloroaniIine-0-sulfonie acid -* 6 naphthol 
IS heated with (AeO),Cu m EtOH to 78*. KOH is added 

’ the product on treatment with >„a.iiu ucziv oi an aromatic compa. w 
iS q »ln IS converted into the Cu-free dye which t* benzene, treating the resulting compd, 
pvaor.n,«d),,assonmol,,„d(2)ih.d,.I-chlo,o-2- monoacylammo 
naphthylamine-6-sulfonic aad — 2,7-naphtholsuIfonic 
^d IS hrated 1 hr. at 85-90“ with an aq soln. contg. 

Cu^4, XaiCOj and Na^SO,; the product dyes wool red. 

Monoazo dyes. Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., 

Arthur 11 Knight and Henry A Piggott. Bnt. 4.34,126, 

Aug. 23, lO.l.'i. Dyes for coloniig acetate ravon arc trade 
by couphng a diazotized p-iatTO aniiue of the C«II, or 


du Pontde Nemours & Co ). U S 2,027,206, Jan. 
Numerous examples are given of dyes of the general 
formula (R'N NR'N N)»(HO),XC,H, in which R' and 
R* represent aryl groups and X represents groups such as 
balogm, alky], alkoxyr, sitro, carboxyl, sulfonic, hydroxyl 
and H These compds are produced by couphng two 
etpuvalents of a diazotized moao-acyl-diamino or mtro- 
amino denv of an aromatic compd. with a dihydroiy- 
ompd. to convert the 
mtro groups to amino groups, then di- 
azotmng and couphng with two equivalents of an aro- 
matic couphng component Cf . C. A . 30, 324*. 

Polyazo dyes I. G. Farbemnd A -G. Fr 788,238, 
Oct 7, 1933 Dyes which give black shades fast to acid 
on leather are prepd by couphng in mineral acid medium 
I mol of a tetrazotized p.p'-diaminoaryl with 1 mol of a 
I-arainu-Ii-hydroxynaphthalene-3,ti-disulfoiiic acid (I) and 
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Vinitmc tlu«coin|Kl inalk medium with 1 mol olsmoniK 
rfiazocompd and I mol of a 3,5'<liaimnophenol rnwrluch 
each of the 2 NH« croups contains an arjlrronp Thtw, 
IftmroUrctl benndine is coupled in mineral acid medram 
utth 1| then iinitnl nitli diazoturd ^•suifanilic arid and 
finally coupleif in alV inctliuni with hisf^^htorophenyl)- 
J,5-diaminci.l -liydriu) hcnztnf 

Vat dyes 1 G Farbcnind A -O (Kait KUierle and 
Chnsiian Siri,?mrald, inventors) fi22,)73. Nor. 

Jl, 1‘’35 (Cl 2211 3 O'l) Niirodibenzanllurones rontf;. 
more than of N are heated with S or other sulfunetnc 
acriit The riaetion may be cflected by iMuIini; the ma- 
(cnals in « ‘wli ctit, c g , naphthalene in the presence or 
alisciicc of a calahsi, e g , Cu or Moot a eompd Ihefeof 
lilacL. or olisc d>cs are obtained Sp proces s es are clc- 

Vat dyes TGI arbenmd A -G If 7S >,275, Aor. 
fi. 1*135 Djes of the anlhraquinone senes are made b> 
prcpc , by procev'es known m ihcnisiKes, aminoanthra* 
quiuone-osazoles, Mhiazotcs or -imidarnles of the formtda 


1 subjected to oxidation (suitably by use of la 

dd HiSOi sola ) . A dye of brighter and greener shade is 
obtained than results when higher fusion lerops are used 
NaCl and KajCOt are also preferably included in the mirt 
Bubjeelrd to fusion 

ladigoid rat dyes Norbert Steiger and Eduard 
Albrecht (to General Anihne H'orks). V S 2/S2l,267, 
Nor. 10 Dyes of various colors and having the fenefal 
- formubi 




alkyl-o'*, 



in which X IS O, S or U is an anthraquioone radical. 
Ri a cy die radical and which may al«o contain one of more 
other ammo or aeylamino groups Soerat eiamplcs are 
gisen Thus, l-amino*^-nitro 2 anthraQuitionyl 5',3** 
antliraqumoncoxazolc (by condensing l-ammo-l-nnto* 
anthrsqumone 2-earbon>l ehlondc with 2-amin<»-.3-hy* 
drosy-anthraquinnnc and treating with p tolucnesiillonie 
■Cid) IS reJiiocd to the ],44!umino eompd abieh dyes 
colloa greenish blue from the sat Several examples are 
eiveii 

Vat dyes I G rarbemnd A -G Fr 7Sft.lC«. Aug 
28, l'T35 Asyrmnetrtc ladKoid djes arc prepd byron- 
densing 7-alko*y.3 hjdfosjthionaphthencs, eontg cither 
in the 4- or 5 position a halogen or an alkyl group or a 
halogen and an alkyl Rroup. according to the usual meth- 
ods, with 3 hjdroiythioaapluftenesor isatmsof the C«ff« 
senvs, to form bi«thionaphthene-2,2'-iiidigos or thio- 
naphthene-3 indoIe-2'-indigos, and, if netessary. subse- 
quently halciRcnating the products obtained ITius, 4- 
meth>i-5-ehloro-7-mcilioxy-3 hydrosythionaphthenc is 
heated with 4-mclh)'i-5,7-dichloeo-C,3-dikrt^ih>drothio- 
naphthene 2-(P'dimcthylamino)anil in AcOlI giving a 
product which djes cotton saolct shades fiwn the sat 
Other eaaroplLS are Riven Cf C A 30, 875‘ 

Vat dyes I G harbemnd A -G Tr 7fii..7S2, Sept 
9, 1935 Dyes are prepd by trialing with acid-eondcnv. 
tng agents, such as AlCli, bis(anihraqtnnonylamino)- 
l,4,5,8-naphtho)lencdi(arylimidazolcs), prepd by the 
reaction of aininoanlhraquinones on naphthoylmedifaryl- 
imidamlcs) eontg an atom of halngen Lsamph* »rc 
given of the prepn ofcompds of the formula 



Risl-anthraquinonylaroino group, its2 Mederrv orits4- 
bcnramido deny Cf C A 30, 623' 

Vat dyes of the anthracene senes >5 ilbelm Eeken and 
Otto Braunsdorf (to General Aniline Works) U b 
2,02S,3S4, Jau 31 SccCcr fil2,931)(C A 29,&43o*3 
Vat dyes of the anthraqumonecarbazole senes Donald 
r Graham (to I I ilii Font dc Nemours & Co ) U S 

2,()28,103, Jan 14 Kntanlhriniidir is fuseil with AlCti 
ac fertrjis not niatcnallj above 3(S1* and the -——i-wi •« 


where one of IheX’s means methyl and the other halogen 
* and K means (lie radical of a component capable of forming 
indigoid dyes, have good afhnity for vegetable fibers In 
some eases their fmetonaJ properties may be further en- 
hanced by alier-halogenation Alkoxychlorometliylliy- 
droxythionaphthenes, starting materials for making these 
dyes, may be obtained by converting the eorrespoading 
alkoiyehloromethylbenzmesulfonic acids into the sulfon)! 
chlondes, mercaptans, tbioglyeohc acids and nng-closicg 
4 the latter or also by introducing a S<cmtg radical into the 
ortho position to the ammo group of a corresponding ilk* 
oxychlofomethslammobenzene These hydroxythionspb- 
thenes arr, themselves or alter the transfccmatioB 
into their reactive S-denvs condensed with isaims or 
bydroxyihionaphibeoes of the bejuroe or naphthalene 
series or with the reactive S^envs thereof Several 
ctaniples mih details of procedure are given Cf. C A 
30,R:5* 

^ Kedaciag rd dyes Lou« 5 Bake (to T I du Font oe 
Nemours J. O ). U. S 2,037,1«. Jan 7 An « 
suspension of indigo is treated with IfCl, HiSOi. NHiCl 
Of ZnCI> and then with SOs and Zn to produce Zn hypo- 
sulfitcand reduce the d>e to us leuco eompd Other rat 
djes may be similarly reduced 
Bretmnsted denratiret of vat dyei of the anttraqiaaese 
Senes Karl Krauer (to Soc. pour Find chim 4 Bale) 
6 U S 2,027,914, Jan 14 Brommalioa of a fat dye such 
as an is^ibensaothtone is conducted in an inert solvent 
Such as PhNOj and in the presence of ZnCl- 
lodigwd dyes Soc pour 1 uid chim 4 fL 

7SS,T2.t,Oct l.l, 1035 This corresponds to Swiss 170, Sns 
(C A 3P, 297V with the addn that 5.7-dibalmSBUn 
denvs may be used. Fr 78S,724 See Swiss 174,-<U 
<C. A. 30. 297*}. , ^ 

Indjgmd dyes I mst Stcckhn (to See pour I md 
^ chim i Bifej V. S 2,(^?r,8n(», Jan 14; Bnr 435,34?. 
Sept 19, 1935 Dyes of vanous colors suitable for dyeing 
eoKon, wool and silk are produced from ihionaphihcnoBnoi 

the generaf formula, CY CX CV CX C C CO C( Z) A 

where X represents halogen, V alkyl, and Z a rcacliw 
gtoup, such as O, ami, 211, NOH, halogen or II and 
I COOll. fay condensing the thionaphlhcnone with an iMi- 
gold component, the indlgoid dye produced may 
quently halogenaied, e. g, 4,C-dinietby_I-5-ciloro '* 
broiTio-3 Ihionaphthenone, 4.6-diinethyl-5,7.dich!cwo-3* 
thionaphthcnone, 4.0-dimetliyl-5-bromo-7-ehIoTo-3-th^ 
naphthenone, 4,G^imelhyl-S,7'dibroroo-3-thianaphthe- 

none, the 2-anih, such as for example 2 p-duncthylamino- 
aniU and 2-p hydroxyamls, 2<arboxyhc acids, 2-oximes, 
2-dibal>des of these compds , as well as 4,6^iineth>i^,' 

’ 7-dihalothionaphlhenequmooes obtainable from the above 
Z-amlsby saponification With inorg acids may be us«. wiin 
Ihionapbthenones of the benzene, naphthalene, *9'^*^* 
andanthraqumonesenes, ladoxylsand isatmsof the befl 
aene, naphthalene and anthracene senes, phenols, napli- 
thols, hydroxyanthracenes and hydroxycarbazol^, a" , 
also o-dikrtoncs of the isocyclic senes and the 
these hydroxylhionaphthenes, phenols, hydrovycarbarolo 
and B-dikelones subsmiiled in the aryl tiiicUi li> haWiRni 
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groups, »u<-li as, for instance, Ci or Dr, allcyl groups, alkoiy 1 
groups, such as, for ctampfe, methory or ethoiy grrwps, 
wheresn only otic of several substituents, which may be 
RimiUr or different, can be present. Numerous examples, 
details and modifications are described 

Anthraquinone dyes I. C rarbeninrl. A -G (Bertn- 
nld Dienert, inventor) Ger r)22,.1ll, Nov 2% 10.13 (Q- 
22ft .102). niue acid wool dyes arc prepd by the follow- 
ing process. I-Chloro-C-tncthyl I (I denotes anihra- ^ 
fluinone) is chlorinated to yield l-chlorn-2-ehlorotncthyl-I 
The latter, heated with arj NaiSOi *oln , yields I-chltwo- 
I-2-methaneiulfonic acid, which is then heated with NH« 
or an aliphatic or hydroaromatic amine to yield a 1-ammo- 
I-2-fnethanesulfonii. acid This is halogenated to yield, 
r g , a l-amino-4*brnmo-I*2-methanesulfonic acid anil 
finally this is heated with a nitrogenous Lise, e g , PhNU., 
p aminoacctandidcor eyeloliexylamine, whereby the halo- 
gen IS replaced by a substituted ammo group Sciitahle 3 
conditions for each reaction are described 

Anae dyes Wolfram V'ogt and Tugen llulicr (to I G 
rarbenindusme A -G ) Drit 4.13,471), Sept 21, 103.3, 
addn to 417,T'iH (C A 29, I2ul‘) Dyes of the axme 
aeries contg m the mol at lea.st once the group alh- 
SOiII attached to N, where alb la an alLyUne group 
of .1 C atoms of which 2 form a bridge between the N 
and the SOiH, are synthesized by standard methods hy 
use at least once of an aromatic sulfonic acul of formula * 
aryl<N(R)-a!k*SOin, where R is II, alkyl, hydroxyalkyl. 
sulfoalbyl or aralkyl and oik is an alkylene groupasdctcribcd 
above In examples, (1) lr1-bia(phenylammo)naphtha- 
lene-8-sulfonic acid is oxidized in the usual manner with 
an eriuimol. proportion of 4*aminohutylphenylamioopro» 
panesulfonie acid, the proiluct dyes wool greenish blue 
shades, and (3) •1«<liethy]tsorosiQduJine-l,tj.disulf<>nicaad 
11 condensed with 4.ammophenylbutybminopfopaoe- j 
lulfnntc acid . wool is dyed blue shades 
DibenziathroaaHgole dyes Alexander J Wueru ami 
Myron R. Whelen (to H I. du I'ont <le Nemours Ac Co ) 
U.S. 3,02s, in, Jan 14 V'atdycs of thcdit>cnxantbfonc« 
azole aeries, yielding upon cotton gray to dark blue ao<l 
black dyeings, are obtained by alkali fusion of a benz> 
anthrone-l^f'lhiazole or a bcnzanthrone<l41*sclenazole 
Several examples with details of procedure ore given and 


Oxazole dyes I. G Farbenind. A *0. I'r, 787, SIS, 
Sipt 30,1913 Oxazolc dyes of the anthrafiumone scries 
are prepd by healing l-hydroxy-2,4-diaminoanthra- 
quinone (I) with aromatic carboxylic acid chlorides, ad- 
vantageously m the presimcL of a diluent of high b. p. 
and advantageously also in the presence of an acid con- 
densation agent and exchanging, m the condensation 
products obtained, the acylated groups joined to the N 
snth other acylated groups The products have the 
formula 



O flNCOK' 


U and U' art. aryl groups which are different if they both 
tielong to the Cilli senes Txamplcs nre given of the 
prepn of dyes from 1 with benzoyl, 0-chlorobcnroyl and 
2,4-<lu.hlorobcnri>yl ehlondc, p toluyi chloride, l-chlorn- 
anthraqmnonc 3(and Hl-carbtinyl chlondc, biphenyl-l- 
carbonylchlondc and 5-naplnhoyl chloride 

Pyrone dyes I G farbenind A -G fr 78(),403, 
Sept 1,1915 Dyes of the formula 





(R IS a cyclic radical cimig more than 2 rings, X is alkyl 
or aryl contg aCOOUgrnup, I or 2nf the Y'sarc halogens, 
the others II, n is a whole no not greater than 4) are prepd 
by condensing lliinrescrm chloride or bromide or th«r 
siilistitution protlucts snth the following amines and sutisc- 
qiiently sulfoniting aminodiphenyllitnzencs, ammo- 
hydfoxydtpUenylbenzenes, amine^henylnaphthalenea, 


general claim is made to new dyes consiitmg chiefly of a o '‘rnroxymptiwymenzenes, ammopnenymapiiinaienea. 


dilienzanthronexsdfO'd . _ 

2,028,110 relates to the protliictioa of comptls of the 

general formula R Sc CX N, where Rstandsforabivalent 
benzanthrune radical to whidi the S and N are conneciesi 
in theti^and ^•positMnr,rcsp , wlufeX standi /or If, alkyl 
of aryl, such as ofl.bcnzanthrone-C-phrnylNclcn'UoIe 
or Bx-l-halogen-ojf-bcnzanthrone-C-phenylsrlcnazole, by 
reducing an 8nthrptiumone-l,2-se]en3zolc winch conUms ’ 
no substituent In the remaining o-positions and causing 
the same to react with glycerol in the presence of coned 
HtSO, Several examples with details of procedure ore 
given 

Cyanine dyes Kodak Ltd. and Bernard Beilenson 
lint . 413, 342, Sept. 10, 1013 Innifg dyesnf thecyanme 
type hy the use of an acid-binding agent, the latter con- 
sists of an alkali metal salt of a weak inorg. acid, prefer- • 
ably m substantially anhyd and finely-divided form 
Thus I-methylbenzothiazole is condensed with diphenyi- 
formamidine m presence of anhyd NaiT’0« and 3-io<to- 
(luinoline-I tl is condensed with qainaldine-CtI in prw- 
ence of KiCOi 

Oallocyanine dyes I. G Fartienmdusfne A -G. Bni 
4%,(m, Oct. 4, 1013 Addn to 417,875 (C. A, 29, 
irio4’). Dyes are prep<l by condensing gallic and or a 
deriv. thereof, e. g , gallamide, gallic acid arylamidcs or 9 
esters, pyrogallie acid, with mtroso compds. of secondary 
w tmiary aromatic amines of formula nryl.N(R)-alk- 
bOjH, where R is II, alkyl or substituted alkyl and nlk (s 
an ^kylene group of at least 1 C atoms for examples, 
el. C. A, 29, fi-in*. ’ 

^ llugucmn A.-G Bril 


aminochryscms, nmmnpyrenes, aminoacenaphtliene*, 1- 
of 2-sminocarbizole, 1-atmno-,V-eth>lcarbazolc or their 
substitution pniducis They may also l>e prqid by 
condensing phthabc anhydride or its derivs with aryl-m- 
aimnopUenols and sulfoniting or by condensing d-aryl- 
nmmo-m-hydroxy-fl-benzoylbcnzoic acids with aryl-w- 
ommophenols and sulfoniting Txamplci are given 
Sulfur dyes I'aiil Schetelig (to Soc pour find chim 
A B3le) U S 2,027,123, Jan 7 Aromatic compds 
such as pyrene, fluoranthene, ehrysene or ammochrysenc 
ore reicted with S at 2iK)-.1()0* to proifuce tlycs which 
generally dye brown shides 

Solfurdyes I O farbenind A -C (Werner /erweek, 
inventor) Ger r.22,274, Nov 23, 1013 (Cl 22d. 3) 
SueBm tn,411(C A 28,7011*) 

Red to violet acid wool dyes Kims Wciiuind (to 
General Aniline Works) U S 2,023,921, Dec 11. 
Anthrapyridonc- and anthrapyriimilone sulfonic acids 
are prepd by reicting with a neutral sulfite upon a 
compd of the probible formula 


where Y mtaus lialc 



I'r, X stands for 
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nitrogen, the group — -CH, — C — CN, — C — COORi 1 carbon pair C,C« to an BBlbraquinone radical, and a-hcre 
[| II I the carbon pair C»C» i$ linlcd with the carbon piir CiCi 

Rr •• alkyl, such as Me, Et, Pr, i«o-Pr, Bti, «c , R *"<1 the carbon pair CtCt is linked with the carbon pair 
means an unsubstituted or substituted alkyl, I'h, benzyl, CjC*. which dye cotton from gray to brown to Bordeaux 
or hjdroaryl group and wherein, furthermore, the nucleus vats brown to Bordeaux to gray to green lints of very good 
marled I may be substituted by univalent substituents, lastness hfutticrous exampfes with delails of procedure 
such as alkyl groups (Me or Ft, for example), halogen are given. 

atoms (Cl or Br), hydroxy, alkoxy or sulfonic acirj groups. Tetrahydfo-3 hydioiyqulnohne denvatires I C 
etc Suitable neutral sulfites for performing the reskCtion a A -G (Hans Lange, inventor) Ger. fil9,R25, 

are, for example,Na,SO,, methylamjne -siilfiie, elbylatwne (Cl 12^ 1 10). Alkylated and arylated 

sulfite, etc Several examples with details of procedure amines of the C«Ift scries are treated with cpichlorohydnn 
are given temps, above 130 with or without pressure and in the 

Colored reserves. Durand & lluguemn S A Fr presence or absence of solvents Tlie free bases are ob- 
7{«,330, Oct 8, lOO'i Colored resirvcs arc obtained by tamed from the reaction prwlucts by usinl means Thus, 
adding lo ihc reserve, m addn to the quaternary Nfl. batylsniline i« heated with epichJorohydrw and the prod- 
compd and the usinl ingredients such as thickener, 2nO, heated with NaOlt to give l-hutyl-3-hydroxyleira 

etc , an KC dye of alk nature prepd with a stable diaio hydroquinotine, bf I iT-O The prepn of l-elhyl-3' 
compd (c g , diazoamino compd or mlrosoamine) and d* ^ 1 - 

naphthol or an aryhde of 2,3 hydroxynaphthoic acid or benzyl-S-hydroxytelrahydroqiimolmc, bu 227*. 1 butyl- 
acetylacetic acid, the ago dye being developed by an acid ^ hydfoxy^-meihyftctrahydroqumoline, hn ITu-u and 
treatment The printed cloth is dried, steamed in a l*meihyl-3.hydroxytelrahydroqumolme, b„ in;>-fi*, is 
steamer into which a volatile org acid is caused to pass to alsodescnbcd The dcrivs are used for making d><i 
develop the colored reserves Afterward the cloth is ^Ar.(«Itrc.pheoyl)-if.tetrahydroQiphtoyUmlne8 Ilen^ 
steeped in a soln of an ester of a leuco deny of a vat dye ?, Olpm (to Celanese Corp of America) U S 2,rai..7n 
and the basic color is des eloped In the usual manner J*" Compds such as ur-tetrahydro-nr- and -d naph- 
Examples are given thylammes and their monoalkyl and monoacetyl nuclear 

Ctfbaiole derivatives Hermann Hauser and Ma* ^ substitution dcrivs arc condensed with a nitrated compd 
Bommer (toSoc pour Find clum 4 Pile). V S 2.027,- «( the l^xene senes eontg. at 1«sl one bhilc H atom, 

903. Jan 14 Vanous examples are given of the Produc- such as f.dsimitrochlorobenxcne (suitably hy refluxing in 
lien of dyet and dye tnlefnedialt) by treating compds of •*** presence of NaOAc) to form products which are suit- 
the general formula ‘hie for dyemt (tUuhst eettale 

the general lormuia Axmao halo aalhraaulaoaesuUonic acidi rntx Bau- 

V \ \ / mann (to General Aniline Works) U. S 2,02S,3TO, Dec 

'C|— NH— atyl 24. l-Ammoanlhraqmnonesulfonic acids having nalngm 


the p/nml formula ‘hie for dyemt (tUutose eettale 

the general lormuia Axmao halo anUixaaulaoaesmfonic acidi rntx Bau- 

V \ \ / mann (lo General Aniline Works) U. S 2,02S,3TO, Dec 

'C|— NH— aryl V.' 24. l-Ammoanlhraqmnonesulfonic acids having nalngm 

II i' I* e in the 2 position, H or halogen in the 3 positii'n and no 

/Ct Nlli X i or H,N in the 4-posiiion are produced by heating initial 

' y* matenals such as ),4-di8mmi>-2,3-dichloroanlhraqumone 

... ' ,Tfv ^ *nd I'kc ttmpds wiih fuming siilfunc acid of 12-30% 

strength at temps of about Several examp^lei 

where the carbon pair CiCt belongs to a polynuclear radi- mih details of procedure are given, and the products dye 
cal capable of being vat led in which at least one C atom won) from an and bath Mue-violcl shades of good fastness 
in o-positioii to the immo group is unsubstnuied, and in Benxaalhronethiasoles (dyes and dye iatenne^alai) 
which the ammo group IS in c-position to (fie imino group. Afexander J Wuertt and ^ty^on S Wheien (to f; i d« 
with diaxotixmg agents, and heating the aximides thus 6 Font de Nemours & Co). U. S 2,028,114, Jan 14 
obtained The carbon pair CiCi may belong for example Compds such as nfl-bcnzanlhroneihiaxplc and its methyl 
lo an anihanthronc, dibenxopjrrencquinone, dihcnxan- and phenyl substitution denvs are obtained ‘J 
throne, indigo or ihiomdigo radical, psrticubrly lo an anthraqumone-1,2 thiaiolc by reduction (suitably wiin 
anthraqumonc radical whose I- or 2 position is connecicd Fc, glycerol and Ui’^Oi) and naction with glycerol to 

with the immo group, and which is sulistnulrd by halo- form a bcnxanllirone compd Numernus examples wun 

gens, alkyl, niiro, alkoxy or by nroylammo groups, such detailsnfprocedarearegivcn ..r 

as bcnxoylaimno groups which may be in 4-, 6-or 8-posi- Aiabenxanthrone denvatives I. G larbciund A ^ 
lion The aryl r.idir.il may for instance be a benzene, (Max A Kiim, Oerrt Kocbindocrfcr, and 
naphthalene or anthracene radical, and these radicals ^ inventors) Gcr 022.431, Nov 2S, lOTi (Cl 2-o 3 OJ) 
may contain various substituents, such os, for example, IVnducts useful as dyes or inlermediotCJ arc obtainw by 

halogens, or alkoxy groups, iiitro or acylamino groups introducing substituents into an aiabenranlhrone (I) by 

or alkyl groups The compds having ihc above general standard processes The siibstiiuenis may then be con 
formula, and which neve as parent materials, may be veried into other substituents m known manner Jvu- 
madc by reducing the corresponding nilro coinpds l*rod- merous mctlmds of procedure are indiialed, and exampUs 
ucls of the general formula II, where the carbon pair arc given of the prepn of inter n/io, a bromo-8-I, m kl4- 

CiCi belongs to an anthraqiiinonc radical Substitiilrd ^ a 5*, a dibromo-8 I, ni above 30l)*, a nitfn-.S I, m 

bcnxoylammo group and the carbon pair Ci^ belongs g fi*. an araino-8 I, m 2r>7-8’, a hyilroxy-8 I. a"‘' 
to an aryl radical whose carbrni atom standing in para ether, a suIfo-8 I, in above 3(Ki*, a cyano-K-I, m ' 

position to the immo group is iinsutistiiuted, consutnte and B*-I-a-anthraquinony1ammo-S-I o oo.>« 

olive to brown lo red to yellow colored powders which dye Bye Intermediates Joseph F Turski U S ' 
cotton from the vat olive to brown to red to yellow Imtsol 579, Nov 23 Anuno compds of the hydroxynaphin- 

xcry goo<l fastness U S 2,027,909 relates to the pro- niu^c type having the general formula 2,3 Ci»II«(OH)- 


duction of carlnxolc derivs of the general formula (CONIIR'NHi), where R' is a group of ihe beniene si-nes 

r- *s y selected from the class having the following 

V C -Nll-d I(P-)-C.H,R«-I.. where R* represents II. an alky w 

ys. Jl. / y I ‘ 9 ^koxy group and » is 1 or 2, arc obtained by the rcaciion 

f T T A of an ammo nitro, ammo hydroxy or diammo aromatic 

I compd with carboxylic acids of aromatic compds aim 

.A Tjit treatrag the condensation product to form ihe dye 

1 A A i' mediates which can be converted into aio dyes by diax®' 

a tizatum and sclf-couplmg and arc suitable fur use in dyeing 

Ji. ^ y amma), vegetable and arllfteial fibers Numernus ex* 

• k) J \ aniples with details and modificalious of procedure or 

where the carbon pair CiCfbilongs to a phenyl radical, the given, for production and use of dyes of different colors 
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Dje inlennediates. Norman H. Haddock. Frank 1 ^oc^senesnlfoi^c atid I G. Farhcnmd A -G. 
Lodge and Robert Robinson (to Imperial Chemical Wpoipt Jkhtiltheis. inventor). Ccr. 0l0.7o5. Oct. 6. 
Industries Ltd ). U S 2,020,029, Jan. 7. Dye inttf- 
rnediatcs of iheRcncral formula HOjC-o-OjNCiHrSCR'R " 

COiR, where R, R' and R' individually represent II M 
alkyl, aryl or aralkyl group axe obtained by a process 
which comprises prepg a dicarbo*y-di-o-dimtro*diaryl 
disulfide, reducing to a carboxy-o-mtroaryl mercaptan, 

and reacting upon the latter with a compd of the gen- * ...v.. - — ---- y ------- --fj 

eral formula XK'R'CCOiR, where X standsforahalogcn aq soJn ofasol bisulfite To suppress the formation of I 


(Werner Schultheis, inventor), Ccr. 019,755, Oct. 6, 
1935(0 12? OOJ). SecTf 782,756 (C A 29,6906'). 

Kaphthalene derivatives Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tnesLtd Fr 788,707, Oct. 15, 1935 l-llydroxyalkyl- 
amino-S-naphthol and (or) l,5-bis(hydfoxyalkyIatnino)- 
oaphthaleiu. (I) areprepd by causing 1,5-btshydroxynaph- 
thalene to react mth a hydroxyalkylamtnc sulfite iq aq. 

with a hydroxyalkylamine in the presence of an 


atom, while R, R' and R' each individually stands for H 
or an alkyl, oryl or aralkyl radical Several examples with 
details are given , , . . 

Dye mtennediates Tmest G Beckett (to Imperial 
Chemical Industnes Ltd ) U S 2,027,955, Jan 14 
2-Aroyl-l-chltiTO-5-iinrob«ixuic acids such as 2-benioyl' 
4-chloro-5-nitrol>tnroie acid are made by condensing 4- 


_ corresponding amt of 1 is added to the reaction mixt. 
The prodticts arc inJermrdiofes for azo dyes (cf. Bnt 
410,843 (C A 28,6573*)) 

Dyeing textiles H Th B6hmeA*G Bnt 435,431, 
Sept 20, 1935 Level dyeings with vat dyes are obtained 
on cotton, rayon, linen, wool, etc , by adding to the vat a 
substance that gives rise to cations that reduce the surface 


chloro-5 nitrophthalic anhydride with an aromatic hydro- j tension, e g . quaternary Nil, and PH, compds or ternary 


carbon such as C»Ht by the I nedel-Cralt reaction, and the 
nitro compd thus forrned may be reduced to the corre- 
sponding amino compd Several examples with details of 
procedure are given 

Intertnediates and dyes I G Faibenind A -C 
787.,3C1, Sept 21,1935 Compds of the formula 


Ft 


OH 

•CO NH 


•I 


in which n IS 1 ur 2 and R is an aryl radical, are prepd by 
condensing 4 bydtoxybiphenyl-3-carboxyhc acid (t) with 
arylainines m knovm manner 1 xamples are products 
obtained by condensing I with PhNfli, m 231*, bianisi- 
dine, ni ^7®, o-anisidine, m 155*. o-toluidioe, ro 209*. 
m toluidinc, m 222', f-Wluidme, m 244®, 2,4-xyUdi(i<. 
m 217*, 4-chloroaiiiline, m 2GS*, 2-ammonaphthaleiie, 
m 240*, 3,C-diaminocarbazole, tn 332-4*, 1,4-diaiiiioo- 
benzene, m 383-4*, 4,4'-diaminostilbene, m 393-'4*» 
4,4'-diaminodiphenylmetbane, m 305-7*. 1,5-diamiiio- 
naphthalene, m 357*8*, and 4'nitroaniline, m 253-5* 
Liiamples arc given of dyes obtained by coupling these 
compds with dazo, tetrazo and diazo-ato compds In 
most ca<cs fast brown to olive-green dyeings are obtained 
Intertnediates for azo dye production Robert B 
Etzelmiller (to E I du Pont de Nemours & Co ) US 
2,926,618, Jan 7 Details are given of the produettoo of 
Compds such as Me A'-(6-amino-2-methoxypbenyl)* 
caibamatc. Me N'(4-atnlno-2-methoxyphenyl)catbamatc. 
Me ^•(4-amino-5-methyl-2«methoxyph«ayl)carbatnale, 
Me jY-(4.animo-2,5'dimethoxyphenyl)carbamate, fV'(4- 
ammo -2,5'dimethoxypheDyl)-/9-methoxyur<thao, Me, 
iso-Pr, Bu and benzyl N'(4-omtno-2,5-diethoxyph«\yW- 


suUonmm tompils contg an aliphatic residue of at least 8 
C atoms, and (hen adding a substance that gives nse to 
anions that reduce the surface tension, e g , sulfonation 
pr^uctsof fatty ales or other compds contg an aliphatic 
or cyctoaUphatic residue of at least 8 C atoms and 1 or 
more true 50,11, sulfuric ester or phosphoric ester groups 
Among examples, a bkached mcrcerucd cotton twist is 
d>^ a light Icvd shade by soaking 2U mm m an aq vat 
* at 60* contg soda lye, hyposulfite, laurylpyridinium 
sulfate and Indanihrenc blue-green FFB powder, lifting, 
replacing in the same vat after addn of an aq soln contg. 
the Na salted the H,SO, ester of the lower -boiling fractions 
from the fatty ales obtained by reduction of coconut oil 
acids and adding a further quantity of the reduced dye to 
complete the d y e mg 

Dyeing textiles The Calico Pnnters' Association Ltd , 
. Louis A Lantz and Alexaoder L ^fomson Drit 435,- 
8(>8, Sept 23, 1935 To improve the fastness to washing 
of dyeings normally loose to washing, and to make possible 
dyeings with dyes having little or no affinity for the fibers, 
upon regenerated cellulose fibers, vegetable fibers, e g , 
cotton or silk, the fibers are impregnated or dyed with acid 
or dweet dyes, impregnated simultaneously or subse- 
quently with an aq soln of tnatenals that yield m acid 
medium a synthetic resin of the urea-, thiourea- or di- 
6 cyanodiamide-CHiO type, dned and the resin is subse- 
quently msolubilized by beating to 180-210* for 30-60 sec. 
Among examples, a cuprammonmm rayon fabnc, dyed 
mth Chlorazo) fast scarlet 4DS, is impregnated with an aq 
soln contg urea and AcONlI, with an addo of CH»0 and 
allowed to stand SO mm and tbe impregnated fabnc is 
dned and healed SO sec at 200® Cf C A 30,626*. 

Dyeing texbles Imperial Chemical Industnes Ltd. 
Fr 788,634, Oct 14, 1035. Natural and regenerated 


carbamates and A'-(4-amino-2,5-dieihoxyphenyl)ufe- .. — 

Bian, by processes such as may involve coudeosuig a ^ cellulose are dyed by treating with an aq soln. of a quater- 
23-dialkozy-4-tiittoamline with an org. chlorocarbonute nary ammonium, phosphonium or sulfonium salt the mol. 


of the general fonnula XOCOCl, where X stands for - - 
alkyl or aralkyl radical, recovering the intemiediatcly 
formed 4 niiro-2,5-di3lkoxyphenyloarbamate, and react- 
ing upon the latter with a reducing agent to reduce the 
nitro group to an amine U S 2,020,019 relates to the 
process of producing a 77-(4-aniino-2,S'diethoxyphenyl)- 


of which contains an aliphatic chain, satd or not, of at 
least 10 C atoms, and afterward) dyeing the material by a 
Cr dye Salts used include octadccyl- and cetyl-pyndin- 
lum bromide, cetyUnmethylammonium chlonde and 
bromide, octadecyltnmetbyiammQmutn methyUulfate, 
dimetbyidicetylammonium bromide (from 1 mol of NH- 


carbamic acul ester, whwh comprises condensing 2,5- , Mei and 2 of cetyl bromide), methylsulfate of dimethyl- 


(licthozyaniline with a chlorocarbonate of the general 
formula XOCOCl, where X stands for alkyl or aralkfl. 
nitrating the Tcsulting N-(2,5-di«hoxyphenyl)carbanuc 
acid ester, and reducing the nitro compd to the corfv- 
sponding amine 

^learbarmdonaphftolsulfonlc ecid^ (dve Infer- 


cetylsulfonium (by treating the mercaptan from cetyl 
bromide with MejSO, and NaOH), bcnzylmethyidodecyl- 
sulfoumm methylsulfate (by treating the mercaptan from 
dodtcyl bromide with EtONa and benzyl chlonde) 

ATTr, 15y«tng organic denvatives of cellulose such as cellulose 
^ George H. Ellis (to CelaneseCorp. of America). 

^ Schofield (to U S 2.020.675, Nov 12 Tlie matenal is Ueated with an 

Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd) U S 2,027,150, "luau 

nuroplienylcarbamyl chloride is caused lo 9 iiuligoid dye of the general formula R X A 5 . in which 
-6-suHomc acid R represents a benzene nucleus, X represents S and of A 


to produce an unsym diaryl urea which in the free and 
form has the general formula 2-or3-(OiNRHNCONn)-5- 
UO-7-llO,SCiolli, where R is an aryiene radical of the 
benzene senes. The novel compds, are useful as «i«»- 
mfiiwrcs for dyes By reduction of the nitro group other 
inlennediates may be prepd. Several examples with de- 
tails of procedure ore given. 


and B one represents the group CO while the other repre- 
sents a C atom directly united toa C atom forming part of 
a naphthalene nucleus, such as 2-thionaphthene-l'- 
napbthalene indigo or the like 
Stnppuig dyed textiles Impenal ChemKal Industnes 
Ud , Charles Dunbar, John G Evans and Leslie G. 
Lawne. Bnt. 430,076, Oct. 2, 1035. Addn. to 400 239 
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(C. A. 2 S, 2197*). Textiles dyed enth aioic colon are 1 (I) produced by condensioj urea and CHiO in the preseoce 
stripped by a modification of the process of 400,239 by of active C is mixed *nth urea to yield a stable sola that 
including in the Stripping bath a small proportion, e. g., may be dried, (2) a soln. of I is dried, the product ground 
0 059c. oi anthratjuinone or anthraquinone earning as snfh a soln. of dimecbjlolchiourea (H), NaCiand f«a,S0< 
substituents OH, halogen, amino and (or) nlkyl groups, and the product dried, and (3) I is ground mtha soln.cf 
Among examples, cotton yarn dyed with 4<chIt)ro-S- n and the product, after drying and grinding, dissolved m 
ammotoluene — (on the fiber) diacetoacetic toluide is HjO contg. eane sugar to give a stable soln for use for 
treated 50 nun atS5'90*in40titnesttswt.ofaitaq sola pniduciag anticreasing effects on viscose 
eontg. NaOH, Na hyposulfite and trunethylcetylammo- • Treating textiles. I. G Farbemnd A -G Fr. TSS,- 
mum bromide and having dispersed therein powd.anihra* * I2S, Oct 4, 1953. Threads and textiles made from ani- 
qumone final and vegetable fibrous matenal are made imcrushable 

Printing textiles Impenat Chemical Industries Ltd. by impregnating them with compds , e g , urea ot denvs 

nnd Alec Wormald Bnt. 433,111, Sept. Ib, 1935; Fr. thereof, nhich are condensable with CHiO to form a resin, 

7s6,44S, Sept. 3, 1935 dilute resist effects are obtained and treating them after drying, in a closed vessel, tnih 
in dyeing cellulosic matenal with such sulfunc esters of vapors of CHiO, if necessary m the presence of a solvent 
teuco vat djes as have affinity for cotton by applying for CHiO, at a temp, above 100*. In a m^ification a sol 
locally to the material at least 1 of the salts. K alum, compd sepg. CHiO on heating is added at the same time 
AIi(50t)i, A1(CNS)|, Cr alum. FeNHi alum, I^e(CN}|, 3 as the urea, and the whole is then heated without further 
SqQi and stanmc oxalate, drying, overprinting or padding addn of CHiO Cf C A, 29, 8335* * *. 
with the sulfunc ester of the leuco vat dye and developing Treahsg textiles, paper, etc. EUy Pollalt (oee Hiss* 
the color. Among examples, (1) cotton is printed with berger). Fr. 787,950, Oct. 1, 1935 Impregnation by 

an aq paste eontg British gum and SnCli, dned, over- hardenable synthetic resins, e g , to render cloth uncrush- 

printed with an aq paste contg Soledon bniiianl purple able, is improved by adding bydrotrope wetting agents, 

2R, diethylene glycol, neutral starch tragacanth thtcLen* such as those Lnowrt as “Leonil S,” ''Nekal" and “Teka" 
ing, KH.CNS. NaClOi and (NK«}|VOi, dried, steamed acid.tothesolns ofresinsused 

5-10 mm .washed and soaped at the boil Finishing textiles. La Celliose (Soc anon) Ft 

Printing textiles Durand S. Ituguenin A.-G Brit. * 78S,020, Oct 2, 1933. A permanent finish resistant to 
433,701, bept. 20, 1935 Vegetable or animal fibers or srashing and wrinkling U obtained on textiles by ucprrg- 
Cbers of regenerated cellulose, or mixed fabrics thereof, are nating the fiber wiih an aq or aq -ale. soln eontg a 
printed with Cr mordant dies, other than aluann dyes, tannin and an org compd capable of combmmg with 
wiUi incorporation in the pnntiog paste of lactic acid, or a taniua (if necessary in the presence of acids or substances 
salt or ester thereof, and de\ elopment of the color by yieldiog an acid) to pi e, on simple drying or beating, an 
steaming Among examples, a mscose or viscose<otion clastM water-insol compd The org compd may be 
labne IS printed with an aq paste contg >fod«m violet, CHtO. an amine or a polyvinyl ale. ».,vsn 

AcOH, gum arable thickening and Cr lactate, dned, , Surfaces of lexhJes Robert Mermoi. Fr 787,902, 
steam^ for 4S min , washed and. if necessary, soaped Oct 1 , 1935 Brilliant or glared effects are obtained on 

Rruitiflg textdes. Walter llugentobler, Jacob Bln- iratiJes by streiebiog the textile on a polished surface and 
tsger, E Binuger and Victor ZoUikofer Cer. 622,327. applying one or mere printing pastes which traverse the 
Kov 23,1955(0 Sn 101) Use is made of aobyd textile and fans a glare us contact with the poUsbra sur- 
pnatmg pastes contg all the reagents necessary to fix the face. Examples el pastes eontam gum lac, a^, ohve oil 
dye os thcfiber,as well asao oily or fatty tbickeningagrnl with orwiihout TiCV, Au powder or a dye The surface 
and glycerol or like compd .eg, glycol, the purpose of may be only partly polished to giie mixed effects and a 
which IS to facibtafe the penetration of the dye Sp. thin Jaytr of paraffin may be applied to it to facilitate re- 
compas are described. The thickening agent may be « moval (rf the textile therefrom 

removed after the printing, e. g , by Cxtn withaadreot. Steeping hast fiber plants. Iran 4. Maknaw. Ger 
For reserving parts of the textile matenal, use IS made of 619. xF. Oct 7, 1935 (Cl. 295. 2). The pants are 
coropns contg. Canada balsam or like resia, one suitable steeped m a liquor eontg. anaerobic bacteria which destroy 
compa. being specified. the stalks to (ctth mainly COi and H. The liquor contains 

FMting textiles Soc pour Find chim A BiJe. Cer. the jwciiaobacterjaoBij)cpkifB*ii as the anaerobic bacteria 

622.355. Nov 26, 1935 (O 8 a 1.02). See Swiss 177,231 Oil eomposihoa (or treating textile fibers Boeh as wool 
(C. A. 30. 301*) AugususJl GillftoCillCorp). U S 2.026,735. Jar^- 

Apparatus (or printing materials such as pile fabrics or A fatty acid oil such as olive oU or cottonseed oil assoed 
floor eovenags by impregnation with dye compoaibons, ^ with ImcJeic acid is hydrogenated to a stage where sub- 
etc. MelvinR Greiser (to Csxthage Mills IneV B S stantially only the Imoleic acid has been largely trans- 
2,027,820, Jan 14, App is described for applying liquid formed into oleic acid, thus subsianUafly preserving (ae 
mordant, prmtiag and steaming, m timed sequence fluidity of the oil (or fiber treatment while largely elmii- 

Dye baths and prmtmg colors for nsphthol dyemg Datingsconstituent that tends to fonngum on thefiber 
Heumch Bertsch (to H Th BShme, A -G ) U b Ar^cial wool 1 C. Faibemadustne A -G B"*' 
2,026,817, Jan 7 A tiaphthol dye component is mixed 435,9W, Oct 2, 1935 Addo to 424,229 (C. if - 
withadispersmgagentcompnsmganabphatichigher-raol 4603*). The process for the manul of woobUke fibw 
ale ester of an inorg O-contg acid such as the octadeenne- g described in 424,229 is applied to spun matenal obtained 
tnol ester of HtSO< or HiPO, (the ester used oonig at by using a viscose having a npeness corresponding with » 

least one free OH group) s^t pomt of 0 1-0.2 or lower In an example, viscose » 

Dyeing apparatus with cireolahng liquid Clermoot- npened for 3 days at M* and, having attained a salt 

Bonte & Fils (S A r 1 ) Fr. 788,712, Oct 15, 1933 point of 0 1, is spun, treated in thread or skem form M 

Supports for use m dyeing hank yams Ernst Littek, ivmove acid and S and washed Excess HjO is removed 

Ger 622,354, Nov 26,1935(C1 So 3o01) by squeezing or centnluging and the matenal is treated w 

Treahng textiles Fntz Drechsel Bnt 435,642. countercurrent with aq MeOlI of 33-92% strength. 

Sept 25, 1935 See Fr ,<7,097 (C A 29,3856*) Adhering ale. is removed by pressing ot centrffuging 

Treatmg textiles Soc pourl’md chim iBale Bnt 9 Wooly threads of rayon. Wolfgang Gruber (t® " 
435,871, Oct. 1, 1935 Acid-free solas of H|0-sot urea- Wacker Ges fur electrochemische Industne G 
CHjO reaction products of noncoUoidal charactw and U. S 2,020,736, Jan 7. See Ger. 594,378 (C A. 
consisting substantially of methylol compds are mixed 359S’), . 

with a nonvolatile, neutral and easdy H,0-sol substance Artificial filaments, films, etc Bntish CelaneM Mo ■ 
of noncoUoidal character to yield stable solns which may Henry Dreyfus. Robert W. Moneneff and Frank B Hw 

be used for treating textiles The solns may be dned or Bnt. 435,806, &pt. 27, 1935 Threads, fabrics, nbwns, 

the ingredients may be mixed dry to yield an easily sol etc , having a basis of a cellulose ester. 

powder. Among examples, (1) a soln. of dunttbylolBrea greater than atm. pressure with a sapong medium com- 
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nrUini: a non-mttnllic nitroecntnn baw, e. r., an ari , ale. I Alkali inrtapbMijliafM, 
w mh« ^In. of Nir,. MeNIliOII. MeNH,. allyl- the starch, wbertby a 

amine, piperidine, diaminnhydrotypropane, fOiyl^cdi- 
auimc. In d.lS.OS?, btpt. 27, m\ divided on AV>^1b, 
the treatment at siipcratm. pren^iirc h with a inediuni 

eonte a mineral japonic. PRent, e. k , on at] ornic soin 

of caustic alVah, NaOII conlg. AcONa, NaOH cemte 
relatm. cite albumin, casein, leucine, aspartic acid, prolinc, 
potato starch, dextrin, etc.; Ba(OH)j, Na,HOi, No 
silicate, NaiCOi, Nail'O, . ,, , 

Conditioning artificial threads Ilutm Hofmann (to 
American Ilemberg Coip ) U S 2,027,011, Jon 14 
Threads sucli as tliose formed from cuprammonmm cellu- 
lose soin are aulijected to ppm , stretching and shrinking, 
and then treated with a fixing soin App is desenbeu 
Acetate rayon Karl Beck Cer 010,f)7h, Oct 10, 
im') (Cl 8* 1) The rayon IS improved liy treatment 
with an aq soin of CHjO and MeOll or oflier substatu. 


forming acetaldikc substances with CHiO, e g , IluOll 
The treatment gives the rayon a mat silky gl/wi and a 
soft touch 

Ornamenting cloth containing cellulose esters or ethers 
Ithodiaceta I r 788.802, Oct 12. lOT'j lUsigns are 
obtained by local destruction of the cellulose esters or 
ethers by treatment with org peroxides, e g . bcnioyl 
peroxide, at a high temp 

Washing dyed textiles I C rarbenind A -G hr 
7«5,'590, bept 2, Quaternary Nil, salts obtained 

iiy alkylating the prmluels formed from ethylenerltainine 
polymers, eiiher by elimination (by distn ) of the parts of 
low I) p , nr by condensation with substances eontg at 
least 2 Qcylaling groups, are added to the washing liaths 

Wtihlag and other processing ol artlflclal thresds I 
0 I arbenmdusme A -G lint 43(J.WJ.1, Oci a, lOr. 
Self-supporting hollow windings or packs of the thread j 
are washed and treated by sucking H,0 or a treating liouid 
through a no. ol packs threaded in superimposed relation 
ship on ft vertical perforated tube (a) that lies closely 
against the inner surface of the packs ond is open at its 
upper end, a closure being maintained ot the upper end of 
(he column by means ot an imperforate tube that is closed 
at its upper end end fits chfsely over a and is held with its 
lower end pressed against the topmost pack owing to the 
reduced pressure within a, so that It fallows the contraction d 
of the column. After treatment, the packs may be dned 
while threaded on a. 

Bletchlag and wtshiog preparations Henkel & Cte 
0 m, b H. Ilrlt. 410,2 i8, Oct 8,1018 ITcpns com- 
prising a per compd togetlier with a salt of a phosphoric 
acid eontg. less HtO than Hil’O, are stabilized in an alk 
medium by the addn. of AI(Oli)i or of Al salts that yield 
Al(,OUU under prcvadwig «pU condawrvs Among 


g , Graham salt, are added to 
.wa,— - regular brilh-incc is obtaimd. 

Apparatus for the wet treatment of stockings and like 
textile goods on cores of appropriate shape. I ritz Schiis* 
ler Cer (,22.028, Nov Ml, lOH and (,22,020, Nov. JH. 
lOTi (Cl Kb «m) 

Pelt hats Jiilicrt van I’liymbrcxik lint. 41 ,,l)7c>. 
Oct 2, 101', Hat eontg noiisecrelcd fibers, c. g., wool, 
. and scertted fibers, c g , rabbit's liair, arc made by oiling 
* the maicrul with a product ennig. imiciiaginous sub- 
stance, fonning a Hp from the matinal in a carding m.s- 
chine, wimiing the lap ujwn a fonning cone and fulling m 
an acid bath 

Organic sulfur compounds Cliarlcs A rftiffenbergcf 
Ir 7KS.^8, Oct 7, Kfr, Compds , of the forrnuli I 
which are used to protect cloth from moths, etc , and for the 
mamif and applKation of dyts, arc made by causing di- 
j chhn-olKmztne to react with a sulfonating agent eontg 


SO», prtfirably at l,et,>w 10(1® The products may b^ 
submitted to a further condLtisalion with amines, imines, 
amides, ales . phenols, meriaplans, carboxylic, sulfonic, 
sulfintc and sulfamiiiic atids. giving products of the for- 
mula !I. in winch X IS NH, SO, or O and Y is a hydrcx-arlxm 
radical, siilisiitutcd or not The prepn of bis(2,8.<li- 
ihlorobcnzrnc-l-su1fonic acid anhydride) sulfonc and of 
condctisaiMwi prixlucts of this wiih I’hNJH,, HuOII, heP* 
zencstdfinic acid, 1 ,8-aminnnaphthol l,()-disu1fonic acid, 
orsini<nis acid, derivs of I’, Sb, N, III and CN, p-chtoro- 
oniline and l^I-rlKhlorobenrinc-l sulfiiiu aciil is de- 
SCTlWd 


/OS( OHU) O 


V X S(0)(K)0 

V X S( 0)(R) 6 

Apparatus for retitlng and drying garments after dry 

cleaning Walur Alcorn and I.loyd Hamitcr U •S 
2,(127,891. Jan 14 Various structural and operative 
details 

Dry cleaning Waaen T Reddish lint 413,S7f>, 
Sept 21, 1016 ral,rics, etc , arc cknned by treatiPK 
with a solvent, withdrawing the solvent, adding HjO 
thereto and then returning the mut to the svaslimg 
maehme //amegesirinf and other app an. desenhed 
Dry cleaning, etc Coinjngnie dc produits chimiques et 
<lectrom(talJurgiques Ahis, 1 roges & Caniargue. I r 
788,415, Oct 10, lO.l.l 1 etrachlorocthylenc is used m 
place ot trichloroethylene m al) chnn orphys operations 
where the meihum IS alk or may Ihcoiiil alk m otic of the 
steps This IS particularly so in dry cleaning where NaOl I 
IS used to regenerate the cleaning agtnt. The formation 
o( spontaneously inflammable compels is thereby avoided. 
ComposUt (ibslp Iw flow luseTlTigs 


eiamplcs, Map, NoiPiOj, NallOi, NbiCOi ond AI(OH)i ’’ H McLean (to I'atchogue-l'lyineiUth Mills Corp ) U S. 


e mixeel in an edge-runner mill and used for washing 
textiles 

Starch for finishing linen. ChrmiKhe I ahrik Joli A 
Itmckiser G. m. b H. Fr. 788,002, (Xt 14, 1VT> 


,020,001, Jan 7 Various structural details of a fabric 
comprising stuffing warp llireails made of paper and hold- 
ing warp threads of twisted textile fibirs such as cotton or 
wool and filling tlireails such ns a yarn of mixi d fibers. 


2r»-rAINTS, VAUNISIIKS AND NATURAL RESINS 
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Health hazards among palnteri with reference to in- 
dustrial lead poisoning, i;, Holstein. Med. Well 9 
18.1-5, 221-0, 302-4(1011), U. S. Pub Health Lnt 
Abstracts 15, HIS, 7(Sept. 28, lOI.”)).— A valuable paper 
on lead poisoning and dangers arising from use of solvents 
and lacquers C. K. Fellers 

Are there paints which hare a deadening effect on sound? ^ 
C. Hornemann Farbe u. Lack IMS, 557.— Faints which 
nroiluce a roughsineven surface sometimes aid in deaden- 
ing sounds and improving acoustics J. W’, Ferry 

PalnU-thelr disinfectant properties— steps in the 
production of a genn-proof film, hamucl Wetchler. Anna 
l-esni and I rederiek Ilatthne Fatnl Varntsk Frodue- 
“on My. 14. 12, 14. 10. J8(Jan . 1010).— Fxptl data is 
given lor the development of a permanently bactrrkiital 


SRI.TON II ROSP 

paint A standardized bictcriol. teclinic using typhoid 
bacillus and Stapkilococeus aureus ins bttn developid, 
which has Icil to the following conclusions (1) The na- 
*“•^5 P’ltd'ents, oils and natural and synthetic resin var- 
nishes has no bearing on the germicidal activity, (2) ordi- 
”*[7 types of paints arc only timpnrarily germici- 
dal, (. 1 ) the addn of the common disinfectants does not 
render a paint permaiieiitly gtrinicidal; (4) the use of a 
half^natrd oil base producis a nontoxic paint whieli will 
kill bacteria opphed to the dried paint film, even after .1-1 
yrs. of drying, (.I) the gtrinicidal propcrtiis arc main- 
tained against the washing of the film with sonii aii<l 
water Ten references. \V. }f. itoynlon 

Naph^enate driers M. 1) Curwen Oil Colour 
Ifode J. 88, 1711-14(101'.) ~A discussion of naph- 
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thetilc ■«(!*, the tnanuf. of naphthenic dnera and the ' br the EtiO-extn method Satisfaclorr crtn of jtozseed 
qualities of a rood dner. General properties of the tiapb- pi[meKls was obtained by using 4 g. very findy dinded 

tbeaates are discus<«d W. If. Boynton flaxseed (ground la a hiKh-speed burr tmD), addar 100 

Rnst protection A. V. Blom. Korrosien <i. ee. sohent (a mixt of varnish malers’ naphtha 93 tad 

jcAnJs 11, 2-lS-9(l't35). — Some of the phys phenomena ElOilT^iby vol land shaking for 2 hrs inarsrch slute 
aflectmg the life of pamt films are di'cussed. L 1*. The Novelty variety of flaxseed was definitely hirher ta 
The behavior of pigment suspensions In tie electne pigment than the Bison. Lmou and lYemost vanenes 
high-tension field Lnch A. Decker. Aagew. Clew. The concn. of pigment was considerably reduced by agmg 
48, COl-CObSo) — Nine pi^ents and G binders were in- , <w stomg. The carotene content amounted to about 22- 
' ; potential 30% of the total carotenoids The narthera areas tj 


1 app which permuted a n 


diflerence of 20,000 v., amounting to 6T00 v. per cm. Canada yielded flax of somewhat hicher oil content and I 
The expll app , procedure and results are described in value than did the central and itouibcrn disinets 
detail The explanation of sediment farmatioii in oil K. D Jacob 

paints, lacquers and enamels, by pptn due to oppositely The infinesce of the structure of alcohol radicals cm flit 
charged pigment particles and colloidal particles of the film.forming preperbes of the esters of the aads of ha- 

binder could not be substantiated Three of the lacquer seed oil. A Va Dnnbcrg and A A. Blagonravova. J 

binders did not show any electrically charged partKies, Gtn Chem (U. S S R ) S, I22t>-32(l'*3j) — Thunimn 

while in two lacquers both the disperse phase of the 3 and Crandall (C. A. 23, filUH) and otha mrestigatcrs 
binder and the pigment panicles had a positne charge, showed that hfe and Et esters of tinsatd high-mol acids 

Thepropersedimeatationprohlcmisdeld by threclaciors. (linolcic and linolemc acids) do not give films Onlythe 

(1) gravitation, which tn the first approximation can be esters of tnh)dnc ales formbardfilms Mixed lisse^oil 

expressed by Stokes’ law, (2) the dec charge, whwh acids were estenfied at various temps , with and without 

acts as a deterrent factor, {the smaller the pigment par- the aid of IICI, with i«o-Am ale , a mixt of cetyl and 

tides the greater the eflect of the charge and the smaller myncyl ales (obtamed from beeswax), ethylene (iycol. 

that of the mass; the pigments are polydisperse through- propyiene glycol, glycerol, peniaerythntol and mannitnl 

out), (3) adsorption; it is possible that the pigment par- The tabulated restilis show that with tie tncreasiagno ol 

tides do not float fredy, but are surrounded by adsorptive * on groups in an ale the film-forming properties uf 
layers which det U the partidcs cling together on collision tic ester of unsatd acid improve, while tie rate of esien- 

or srp Iredy, and in case of adstuption of resisous snb- ficataon rapidly declines ne film forming abDity of the 


stances by the pigment panicles a cumulative mass effect estcra of dihydnc ales is directly related to tie pontion of 

and increased sedimentation takes place R. K the 2 011 lyoups u the ale The esters of mouo- and 

Bespseed oi! Harry Fncdman Am. Paiai J. 20. dihydrK ales (tie Oil groups in the poRUm },3) do ant 

4S, 50(j4n 13, 1930). — Raw hempsced oil makes an excel- tend toaatodxypolymenationand, therefore, do sot fom 
lent v^ide for grinding colors in oil Its color is not • films Esters enurely incapable of feroing bard film 

amous defect, since its staining posrer ts weak. Its acid j show tie nun value of 0 sos The work ts be^ coo- 
BO IS neither very high nor low, and it bat the tmued About 20 references Cbss. Blane 

propeny, unique among the thoreugb^rytng oils, of Polyseruahon: soise apphuboss a the wguis 
dispersing bard-gnnding pigments and keeping than in adnsoy. 11, 1. Waterman and C, van Modrop. W'*’* 
smooth paste form oser long periods of time. It has a fir i»dw»rie 34, 1CC6-H{1935); cf C. A. 29. pw 
marked absence of after-yellowing tendencies Thepolymenration of lin«ced oil was niidied hyapplyW 

W. H. Boynton the diagraa of tie sp refraction - 1 )/(b' + 2)>) 
Expenenees with chlonnated rubber paints G as a function of imsatn. The graphio theoretical represa- 
Schulue AokbcAui 11, 231-2(1935) — A discussioa, tations based tm the cemsis of Anwers and ^roohr 
dealing vnth the vanoui essentials of teeinie for obtaming 6 were tta r e t ted for dmatioos in tie values of me sp 
successful results C C Dans refraction due to unsaid, glyctndes Two sets of eipti 

Polymerization of hydroearboas of synthetic rubber we r e earned out on a semicom scale and tie results were 
minuracture into a paint vehicle, on the plant tcale interpreted by iDeans of the above-mentioned diagiW 
L V Lopatin and B Ya Soldatov StiM AoacJkal Supposms that, m the polymeiuation aH Ibe ^yte* 
1935, No 6. 22-9 — The hydrocarbons of diSereut frae- linkings have been satd. and the nature of the O Imbngs 
tions (25—45*, 45-00* and 60-100*), obtained dunng the remained tmehanged, a theoretical Ime can be drtwn 
process of synthetic rubber manuf , were washed with representing the polymerization of Im'eed oil As » 
water to remove the water-sol substances and then poly- matter of fact at the beginning of the reaction the »P 
menzed in an autoclave (the charge was up to S50 kg ) * refraction decreases relatively slowly, but subseg oently 
in the presence of 20% of catalyst (Glukhovskaya clay, thedecreaseismorerapid so that toward iheendliecnrw 
that had been heated at 420*) for 30 hrs at 100*. The reaches tie tbeceelical line The relauvely tigh 
products were distd in xueuo to remov e unchanged gases refraction obtained at the beginning is m ogrccioent wiin 

and bring lie viscosity to 79-87% of that of glycerol the results of sun der Hulst who, by means of the abso^ 

detd in the Ostwald ^^soomete^ I'aiat prepd from 100 lion spectrum, showed that at the beginning the pcy* 
parts of the product per 100 parts of ZnO, dried after menzation product contains conjugated double bonds 
12-22 hrs and adhered well to lie surface The paint Formation of a conjugated system by isomenration a 
IS waterproof A Pestofl s related to an increase in the sp refraction Arpl“*b°° ° 

Flax studies W F Ceddes Can Dept. Trade & distn m cathodic vacuum with internal condensation 

Commerce, Dommion Gram Research Lab , Sti Ann show^ that polymerized tinsel oils frequently hare a 

Repi 1934, 31-4 — Practically the same values for the I higherlno thantbecorrespondingdistBlatesandresidaes. 
tios of the EtjO ext of finely ground flaxseed meal were this is eiplamcd by the presence in the polymerized ou o' 
obtamed by diyingthemeal m (1) a Freasor DeKholmsty volatile unsatd decompn products If poiymcrizstioa '* 
vacuum oven for 15 hrs at 100*, (2) a Freas air oven for pushed further, the I nos of the distillate and residje be- 
iohrs at 100* ma current of CCi and (3) as Abderhalden come approx equal; simultaneously the percentage ” 
app. (with PjO,) at the temp of boiling water There htgfa-tnol -wt oil increases, or mother words, t«ctianoos*T 
was no appreciable difference between the 1 nos of the 9 increasing polymerization is not the only phenomenon 
EtiO exts when the eits were either (1) dried to const involved in the reaction A Papineau-Couture 

wl at 100’ tn either a Freas or a DeKhotinsky vaemnn Sultetuag et Imseed-otl fibnie CaiUoa H Rc« ^ 
oven, (2) distd. and dried at 100* in a current of inert gas Don S Bolley. Ind. Eng Chem 28, 115-19(1^^^ 

or (3) distd tn COj and dried iri a DeKhotinsky vuniiim Unpigtnented films of Imsevd oil, with and without iwc. 

oven at 100* for 3 hrs A study of the refraeiffmetne flned and hardened when exposed under const t®”]’ 
method for defg the otl content of flaxseed with a mixt of and humidity to ultraviolet light, then softened again 
bromonaphthalene and ehloronaphthalene tndicatnl a coatmned exposure The poventage of the fiin 
hi«h correlation between the a and tif oil content as drtd. In MeAc naebti a max. at about the point w »“• 


The polytnenzanoB of lin«wi oil was studied by applyW 
tie diagram of tie sp refraction ((»‘ - 1 )/(b' + S/i) 
as a fusctioa of uBsatn. The graphic tieoretiealrepresm- 
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less and were less sol m MeAc A method is given for 
Ihe detn. af dtyness semi-qiiantitalively on a numencal 
scale Drier (Vb, Mn> delayed and reduced the arnt ol 
after-softlning. When pigmented with white lead, (he 
films btcanie progressively harder and less sol (no aittr- 
softeniog) The I no , which was about the same for the 
sol and msol portions of the film, decreased during ex- 
posure til all eases and was not related to the softening or 
soly of the film Arnold M Cothns 

Nitrocellulose-ester lacquers and cotnhlnaUon lacquers, 
theirproductlonand development Trit* Zimmer Lhtm * 
Zlz 59,041 fidins), cj C A 30, '5U7‘ K H 

Study of the manufacture of nitrocellulose and acelo- 
cellulose lacquers H Tirsand Laottlckave if gatm- 
pe«Aa32. 17.H7 8. I73H2 afliH'l), ef C A 29,K!luV 
The properties of various diluents are discribid 

C C Davis 

Comparative water-resistance tests oo nitrocellulose 
UcQUera Bmlenhcnder A'tiroceiiuiose 6, B5 

L M t> 

Special applications of nitrocellulose lacquers A 
Kraus. Nitrocellulose 6, 130 41, IfiO (i2( I'JJ^) ~A 
review. H M Symmes 

Modem vantiahes II W Talen Chem ll'eeibtadil, 
COfr-l 1(1035) —An address summarinng present knowl- 
edge ol oil, mtrocellulose and syniUeiic varnishes 

O W Willeo* 

Tung oil as a raw material for varnishes and aynthetlc 
reilna I Dwatd ronrobert /’amt Afantif 5, WH 7 
(1035)— A paper dealing with the culuvation, yield, 
quality and chem eompn of tung ml The quality of a 
tung-oil stand oil as a varnish ingndicnt increases pro. 


follow n simple power law, i e., they satisfy the equation 
y w ax", where y represents the conen. of 'Vlhcr-sm. 
resin” (IV) in the e*lg solvent and * the conen. ol IV 
tn the product, a and n being consts characteristic for 
Ihe particular process Tlic curves representing tlie cxtns. 
with n follow the same law also in cases where lac wax 
IS present TliO cxin curves follow an exponential law, 
a I e , y he"*, where y and X have the same significance 
* as above and 0 and m are characicnstic consts. for this 
process Tlie utility of the curves in relation to the 
design and development of efficient extn processes is 
demonstrated Certain secondary factors render extn. 
ealens appros , VII (1) the dispersion ofl in the solvent, 
(2) tilt rticntion of solvent by the prmliict and (3) the 
loss of solvent by evapti The film-Ionning qualities ol 
I miprovt with iht progressive miprovenient in its purity 
3 obtained by suicessive cxtns up to about five App are 
dtstribtil and illustrated for the quant extn of be by 
solvents lighter and heaviir than the extd material and 
(nr the produetimi uf I lb batches of I D Thuesen 
Air-diylng asphaltum finishes L Assheton. Pamt 
Manuf 5,371 3(10.1.5) A brief review of various pitches 
in common use and a few representative foriiiubs of air- 
drying asphaltum blacks llie blackness of a sample of 
as|>haitum can be evaluated by the following method 
^ fuse 10 g of the pitch with 41) g rosin Cool to 149* 
and adil turpentine till the hulk is 100 ec Place 10 cc of 
this soln tn a |ll(X)<'c cylinder and make up to 1000 cc. 
wilh (iirpenline Compare with a standard made in the 
same way W 11 Hoynton 

The yeliowmg of paints Chas S Tarmcr Painf 
Atanuf 5, 282-3(103.5) A brief consideration of chem 
yellowing, the choice of oil media, acid values, after- 


portionally as tta tendency to frost decreases “Cuimg” j treatment ol stand oils, driers, resins pigments and yellow- 


of tung oil requires heating (he od lo a temp of 27(4- 
880', and this temp shrmM be attained as rapidly s 
possible The a-elco-stcarie aetd triglyceride is the ei 
sential constituent of tung oil on winch its desirable varmsh 
properties depend, as in coniast (o tlie fi -glyceride it shows 
less tendency to crystallire or “throw out “ This a- 
form changes over readily and rapidly into (he d-form on 

heating or under chem. infiuence Tor varnish prepn uarviM nnmmc coat mat omits luneoiu 

Sllo'n^ ‘ 

to tseetd that of transformation. IX fwd 6, 4-7 
(103d).— An outline fs given of the prepn of tung-oil 
stand Oils, of mixed lung-iinseed stand oils, and the Am. 
method of heating the raw materials required for (he 
varnish in one operation. The AIbcrtol tung-oil varnishes 
prepd by the Luropean method ate paler ta color, have 
less tendency to skin and yield somewhat better-flowing 


ing of phenolic media W II Boynton 

Some nates on wood preservation J Stewart Reming- 
ton. Pami Alanuj 6, 8-10(1039) — romis of rot and 
decay arc l>ricfly discussed, also preservotivcs such as 
creosote, cuprmol and syntlictie-tesin varnislies Several 
metallic naphthenates arc widely used as driers Ot- 
atomiic may be used in priming paints It cames more 
^ oil than barytes A priming ct>at tliat limits fungoid 


Complex roetaJ coinpds. of dyes [product for printing- 
varmshes) (Brit pat. 435,103) iS. Azo dyes [for coloring 
brquers) (1 r pot. 78.3,217) 2S Refining rcsins (Tr. pat. 

ui.u r,i»u 7883239) 27. Disazo dyes [for coloring lacquers) (Fr. 

and slightly harder films The varnishes cooked by tbe ^ Pignvttit. dyes (Xlevt. pit 415,817) 25. 

Am. method are more gas proof, show less tetidencv to Varnishes (Dnt. pat 435,702) 13. Preventing corrosion 

(Brrt pat. 435,420) 9 Cellulose triacetate solns. [for 
making varnishes] (Fr. pat. 785,030) 23. 


1 are more gas proof, show less tendency to 
wrinkle on stoving and when combined witii the harder 
Albertols ore a mile more alkafi-resisiant Alkylphenol 
and alkyd resins arc briefly discuised Tlie frosting tend- 
ency of tung oil IS minimized by adding an amt of 1-2% 
of the tung oil in solid form, after having dissolved It 
pr^iously m a varmsh solvent^ \V. II Boynton 


Paints snd printing inks August Chwata, Tr. 788,- 
001, Oct 2, 1035 Rasic or amphoteric pigments in paints 
mks, arc protected against attack by the oily or rtsinoiis 


Future of ^natural resins T. Iledley Barry Poinr j binders used and consequential thickening by a protective 


Manuf. 5, 3T4-fi(lfl3.5); c( C. A. 30, 031*.— A review 
indicating that the use of natural rcsins Is bound lo in- 
.. WMl Boynton 

Direct liquid extraction process for pure Isc resin. Lol 
C. Yerman and R. Bhatiacharya. London Shellac He- 
learch^Bur. Tech. Paf>er No 5, 30 pp (1935) ; ef C A 
29, 2763'.— Of the mctho<ls previously developed for the 
prepn. of "pure lac. resin” (I) from wliole lac, that of 
direct imiiH »Ttn I. , . 


direct liquid extn is considered the most suitable for a 9 Brit 432,405 (C. A 30, 0.32*) 


cooting incapable of dissolving or swelling in the binder. 
The coating may be formed by salt compds on the surface 
of the particles or by solns of org. eompdr , preferably 
colloidal Coatings may be formed with oxalic acid, 
H»PO,, phosphates, Co glycerophosphate, tannin, Ah- 
(SOOt or albumin 

Dissolving rubber to form a paint, varnish or insulation, 
*•- John I* Ilenharcn U S 2,028,003, Jan. U. See 


large-^ic production Dxtns with various solvents 
proved that the partition-coefT. theory is untenable in 
this case. Trichloroethylene (II) as extn. agent gave 
promising results except that, because of a slight acid 
drtompn., it polymerized the lac strongly. This rvas, 
however, conveniently overcome by the addn. of 0.1% 
trieihybmine (ni) a< a stabilizer. Ill is recovered to- 
leihtf with II, the b. ps. being 80* and 80-8*, lesp. 


Hand-operated paint mlxlngdevlce Frank Tramposch 
U. S 2.02737, Jan 7 Mech details 
White pigments I C Farbemnd. A.-G. Fr. 787,- 
381, Sept. 21, 1935. At least 0 0 mol. of ZnO with 1 
mol of TiOi or the corresponding amt of a Ti compd., 
is submitted lo calcination at 600-1000* until practically 
all the TiOt IS combined with the ZnO as litanalc in the 
Iona of spinel and (or) corindon. Bart ol the Zn may be 
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replaced by and the pigment obtauied is reheated in 
the prrscnce of ZnO and (or) MgO until the addol 
oxides are wholly or partly absorbed by the titanatc. 

Titanium pigment. Jo«eph Dlumenfcld and Max 
Jfajcr (to ICrebs I’igment A. OjIot Corp ). U.S 2,03b,- 
SC2, Jan 7. A pigment which has good weatherresistanre 
IS prepd by suspending TiOj in a soln. of a compd of 
Ce, Th or Zr and treating the suspension to ppt. an oxide 
from the soln in the presence of the Ti(i, and calcining 
the resulting mixt. 

Apparatus for miring pigments and other powders 
Fugen Fsslen. Gcr. CJ2,2-l7, Kov 22, 10.15 (Cl. SO/ 
201 ). 

Printing color. 1. G Farbenind. A.-C. (Walther 
LOlxkendorf, inicntor). Or. CI^,50j, Oct. 3, J'OS 
(Cl 15f 7 01). See Fr. 77-l,8.'il (C. A. 29. 226S»). 
The manuf of bronte printtit la* for use with rubber 
type IS rendered possible by astng highly viicous poly- 
merization products of aliphatic vin)l compds , sol in 
ale , as the binding agent for the bronze powder Thus, 
the mb may contain powd Cu bronze, polinmit methyl 
ether, ElOH and the acetate of glycol elh) 1 ether, 

Printingink 1*. Chouanard & Fils & Co (Soc.yeuic). 
Fr 783,400, Oct 10,1935 A white or dear-tone ink for 
printing on colored paper is composed of TiOi dispersed 
■n a soln of casein , e g , TiOj 100 is added to a sdn of 
casein 100 m water 1000 coiitg NIIi 13 g. 

Inks Encres A&totne. Fr. 7^,333, Oct. 0, 1935. 
The d of inks is decreased by incorpofaiing therein S-IO^J 
of aliphatic compds of d below 1 and sol in water, e. g , 
acetone, MeOIf, AcH, etc. 

SuUonated dirlng oils Clicm Fab. Stockhausen A 
Cie. Cer 022.2o2, Kov 25, 19J3 (Q. l2o 23 02). Lin- 
seed oil and like drying oils are conierted into sulfunc 
esters b> treatmeot with HtSO« of a conen not aboteOOfa 
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1 at a temp, not above 30'. Sp. processes are described 
Tlie products resemble Turkey-red oil. 

Syathehe vamsli bases Adolf Heck (to Cook Paint 
& Vanush Co ). US 2,027,338, Jan 7 A condema. 
tum product of a phenol 3 mols with an anhydndeofan 
arotnatte dicatbox) lie acid 1 mol , formed in the pnwoce 

a chtonde of Sn, Al, Fe orZn, u fused with a fatty acid 
such as that of IinWed oil and sufficient g1) crrol is added 
to the molten min. to produce esienfication, with brat. 

* tag to at least 200' until eslerilication and resimficxtion 
are effected, so that a resmificd matenal is obtained on 
coding, suitable for use m vonushes or plastic compns 
U.S 2,027,339 relates to the manuf of varnishes by con. 
densirtg a phenol 2 mols. with 1 mol of a ''polybasir'' 
aromatic carboxylic acid such as phthalic anhydride in the 
presence ot a chlonde of Al, Fe, Sn or Zn, heating Ibe 
condensation product to partially resinily it, fusing it 

} with about 4 times its wt. of rosin and beating with a 
polyfaydric ale such as gly cerol to effect estenfication and 
lurtber resmihcntion, so that on cooling a product is ot> 
tamed whirh is sol in coal.tar hydrocarbons, gasoline and 
drying oils. 

Drying vanished surfaces under the acton of sltn- 
violet ttdiahoa. John J, Brophy (to Turner Tanning 
Machinery Co ). U. S 2,020,296, Kov. 12. \anous 
details of app. and operation are described suitable for 

* urattag vanished Jmtber, etc 

Rosin slang. \Vm. H Harding and Albert W Mont- 
gomery (to American CyananuJ & Chemical Corp ) 
U. S. 2,027,160, Jan 7. For malaag a low free rosin sue 
contg over 50% of solids, a soln of an alkali metal eorapd 
such as KaiCOi and rosio mist is subjected to a dfy»* 
heat above 93' but not above 2C0', relatively suddenly, 
«o that the miit is earned rapidly through and beyond 
, gelling and foormng stages and saponification is aecelertlM 
’ App. ts described 
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The bter of (at nuztures C. Bergell SetfenttedeT- 
Zit 62, 839^0(1935].— Tabulated data on the titer of « 
njirtJ of varying propcnioas ot either (1) rosia, (2)eoco- 
nutol fat acids or (3) soybean-oil fat aads with eitW (a) 
tallow fat acids or (6) palm-oil fat acids show tbt the 
titer of such mists cannot be predicted from their compo 
and the tiler of their components J W perry 

Notes on the coeonut-fat treatment la the confertion 
industry HOlschcr. AUgrm Oel- u Frit-ZIt 32, 490-7 
(1935) — Kotes on treatment end storage to prevent 
spoilage Jl, M. Pislcur 7 

Jibety fat Alph Sieger and J Van Loon C’-4e"»»nry 
and Indutiry 1935, 1095-7. — There are 2 speaes of trees 
whose fruits yield Jaboty fat, Ertsma unctnaJtim and 
E.calcaratum Tbeextd fat of the former had the follow- 
ing consts d'* 0 8760, ti„ 1.4360, I no (Wys) 5 4. 
sapon no 233 0, acid no 20 0, Ac no 10, R -M. do. 0 03, 
Polenske no 3 1, m p 41.5', Hehoer no. 93 0, unsponi- 
fiable 0 7% The consts of the fat acids were mv a 
1 4269, I no 4 9, neutralization no. 246, mean mol. wt 
223, m p 41' All of the consts practically agree with 
those of the com fat The eompn of the fat acids 
showed 78 1% palmitic and 21 7% o]*ic aod The fat 
could be used for edible purposes after refining. B. S. 

Regeneratmg fatty substances from waste waters of the 
wool industry V. N. Sokolov Shertlyance Dth IMS, 
No 4-5, 24-6 — A description of a simplified IltSO« 
method of regenerating fats from waste waters and of soap- 9 
matof by boiling B. V. Shvartiberg 

Fatty c^s and soaps in 1935. T. p. Hilditch Ctim 
Ate 33 . 699-600(1935) E.H 

Standudizataon of testing methods Anon. 5«/eii- 
suder-Zlg. 62, 751(1935) —A proposed standard method 
of the Deutscher Yerband fur die hfatenalprufungen der 
Techmk for detg the pour point of oifs is desenbed m 
deuU. J- W. Perry 


Modified apparatus for determining the hexabr^d* 
number of oils and fats in tropical countnes P- S 
Varroa. K. K DodbeJe and G M. Garde. AUtim 
Oel- ». FeU-Ztg 32. 456-7(1935) —The fiiUnni app. for 
bciabromide ppis proposed for use where room trtn^ 
are high consists of a tegular suction filienng app lost 
has an attachment conig a cooling mat. by means c* 
which the ppt. and Gooch crunble can be mamtatned at 
low temps. M. M 

The Procter and Gamble oil eolonmeler. H. B 
Stevenson Od and Soap 13, Ko 1, 18-20(1936) The 
colorimeter is a modificattoa of the Bailey instroinent Md 
consists of a light box and a color glass maganne The 
box IS made of east Al and one side is formed by a sliding 
panel which completely exposes lie intcnor The 
magazine is also made of Al and is bolted on the end oi the 
light box. It consists of 4 Al disks or plates which ate 
operated bv means of hand wheels attached to concenroc 
hollow shafts extending through the top of the case The 
disks are slotted along the periphery The color 
are held la the slots by means of spnngsteel clips The 
disks are supported on ball bearings, and ball bean^ are 

used as spacers teta-een the disks. The concentn^ollow 

shafts ate of steel and are fastened to the disks wita 
machine screws The operating hand wheels are keyed to 
their resp shafts and are held in position by 
The edges of the wheels are notched A simple ball ana 
spring brake system is mounted on top of the ra*. 
l^s engaging the notches in the hand wheels This de- 
vice enables the disks to be mampulated one at a tune 
The disks contain 15 slots for glasses and the '^aluM oi 
the glasses in each disk are stamped on the surface^ 
band wheels in corresponding positions In reading * 
color, the disks are moved until the proper match is o^ 
tamed and the values of the glasses uswi ant read from Wj 
band wheels. The use of this instrument obviates tee 
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mcnl wliere the gU'ses are rla«‘l The 5*®^ 

are al^al«T»-s clean. . , L 

The deteniunatooR of the oil content of seeds with a new 
extraction apparatus 11. 7 a.\chcn^o. -Vnf|o6ol^o- 
Zhtrerrx iW.. No. 5. IS-IO; cf. C- A. 2?>, Tire 

Mill tube IS altaehcd b\ means ol a tinnen i.u wire lo 
the condenser and is prodded at its flat bottom with a 
hole w hich is co«rcd wiih a disV of fUter paper The seeds 
are thus cxiKiscd to the hot >-apors of the solrent. 

E. Bielousa 

The determination ol the od content [of seedsl by the 
refractometer. A Rastetjaev A/ajl<>N>l«a-2km’n>e 
Pdi> 1^5%. >;o Z, —Cow H S nt ^he sroutul seeds 
ttuh 15 cc CHCl.and allow to stand for 12 hre. at room 
temp Calc the percenTage oil content (/’I Itoin the 
diflirencc (D) of the bs of CJICl, and the CUU ^n^by 
the formula 10 X fl 

IS exact wnthm 0 5% . . r.. .. .. 

The flash pomts of vegetable ods A S Slashchev. 
.Vd4l.'\'i«o-ZAir<T.y Dfio 1534, NO 3, 154-10 — Denmre 
to 01-0 03^c) lowers the flash lennt of wgetnble ods bj 
40*. The flash point is also affected by the conditions of 
the crop and storage . ^ Dielowss 

Ods from Althaea officinahs and Malva aiborea. H. 
Ya.Tropp /dfm. ZAar. 1534, No 4. 134-S.— Complete 
analyses of the ods are given, shosnng htglt percentages 


Alcoholv^s of olive oil. Yves Volnur and Djarjre Han- 
sen. fcnJ. 201, lHi3-70{ll»o5).— Tire fat acids 

of <di\e oil vrere con«rtetl to the Me esters and fractionated 
at a pressure lower than 1 mm 01i\-e oils from s-artoiw 
sources contained 0.1&-0dl3% arachidin and ICa linolein. 

\V. Gordon Rose 

Composition of oihuca od. R. S. McKinney and G* S 
Jamieson. Oil oiiil SMp 13, No. 1, lC>-lI(lWi>).-— l/ntd 
Tccciiilj tl tvns bchev’ed that the chief unsatd constituent 
of oitKicn od known as couepic acid was an isomef of 
cieostcanc acid, but it lus reccnlh been slioivn to be a 
4-V.eto-A**'*-‘*-octadecatncnaic acid (CulIjiO,) which m. 
74-5® (tf Rrowi and Farmer, C .1 25, fuSM*). The 
name suggesteil for it is /icamc and The consts. and 
eotnpn as found h> the authors are H'i 1 5145, sapon. 
Wf’ xlo \ 15 d The method ) no ll>d il. 1 no icalcd ) 21S 0, thioc)’anogeu no 70-2, 
h Bielousi unsapondiable 0 57*0. I «o of imsapomfiable 111), satd 
acids (Dertram method) 10 7*^. oleic acid 5 •), Itcanic 
acid 7b_J, gljccndcs of said acids 11_3, of oleie aad f* 2, 
and of licnnic and Sl.2^ C. Scherubcl 

Oil from Peganum hatmala 11 Ya. Tropp. 

Zkur 153S, No. 2-3, Td-b —The od has du O.Od-l, n 
I 475>7. acid no. 6 C, sapon no 1 > , to, Hehner v-alue 
*33 55, X nlue 131, ester no Irefore acctvlation 171>2o, 
after accixiation I'R* 5, Norman’s HO value 25*55, 


of unsatd acids of the hnoleic tjpe- The ods iespeciaH> 
that from dlJluiM oJ^nBaJir) show good itr>mg <iualiHc5 
and can be substituted for linseed O'l L Nasarevwh 
The Barbados nut in the Cape Verde Islands. Jose 
Cuiiha da Silveira i4b.iu ib*} m/yr ogra» . tfif- 
l«*. faiW fi. No 1. llG-2t'i(l‘VJ5).— The HiOdree 
shelled nuts contain 56 54-(V. (wre cul suitable for maljiig 
SNIP. O. W Willcox 

The effect of drying castor beans on the od. M. 
ybdan-Puidilin and M. SViUolox-a .Vaat,*5olBa-Ziircrc4 
Dtli 1534, No. 0, 15-17,— Tbe castor beans 

at temp*, of Hlb-ITS* for I-IO min. decreases the add no. 
(owing to x-olatdization of the free acid*) and caurea 
pcJvmenution of both the free adds and od E. R 
Od of Tennessee red cedar. H. D. Huddle tnJ. 
£(ig. Ck/n. 28, ld.22(lfl36).— The hUtor)' of the produc- 


Reichert -Meissl \-alue 1 5, I'olensVe value 2 0, unsaponi- 
tiable matter 3 15, thiocinnate xaliie 7\>b, hesabroimde 
\-idue 0. The oil contains about 65^ of Imoleic acid and 
IS best suited for soapinaking E Nasarcsncb 

Composition of rape-seed od Itiichiro Yamasaki 
and Kemaip Ichihara. J. Cktm S>'C /j/ub 56, 1332—1 
{11135) —Fat nods of ihe od consxl^ of Iwbenic 
0 S. erucic 55, oleic 14, linoliv 24, linolenic 2 and p.’dmttic 
3.5%. It contained also mmsiic, palmitoleic aoid ateanc 
acids but the amt. was small The presence of npc-aved 
od in the other ods can be identifled bv the detection of 
erucic acid, and the presence of the other ods in rape^ceil 
od by estg. steane acid K. XGtauta 

Detecban of npeoilia edible fat J Crossfeld CArm.* 
Zig. 55, B3^(1‘C5).— Tbe method lor detg. the amt. of 
npc od in other oils depends on the esln of the content of 


tion of r^'<edar oil is revxcwirf and the method of produc- 6 erucic acid by detg. the I abirerption of the insol fat *cid 


tion descnbetl. The consts. of 3 samples of cellar oil 
distd. m 1W2. Um and 1035 ore. resp.i dj® 0.053'), 
00561, 0W41; aV -50®, -44,75*. -S''*: »b* 1.5042, 

1 5053, EfeWS; xapon. no S7l, 5 03. 6.76; aad no 

2 63, 2 50. O.SO. .4c no. 43 65, — . 27.66; ester no. 

(calcd) 6 OS, 3.43, 5 0C. I no 60 00. 04250, 61.70; 
iijO 0.3%, trace, trace The uses of the oil in perfumes, 
as immersion oil for nucroscopes, in insecticides and In 
medicine are discussed. E. Scherubcl ^ 

Elm-seed od. H. A. Sshuette and Carl M. Lunde. 
Oil obJ SmP 13, No. 1, 12-13(1036). — The ehem and 
phys. characteristics of .4ra. elm-sced od from Wisconsin 
clm.s are: d* 0*1253, t>« 1.4.5M, coeff. of xnscosity at 20* 
0.S5S1. surface tension at 20® (d>-n<s/cm.) 30.72, titer 14®, 

I no. (4\’ijs) 24 1, sapon. no. 273, lluocjanc'gva no 16 IS, 
hidroxy no. 13.45, R.-5I. no. 2 l. Pidenskt no. S3*), 


Pb salts obtained from the sample. The method issticdar 
to the Grossfeld and Peter procetlure for e^tg. iso5leio 
aad mods. Theseoiatmty is increased by adding palmitic 
aetd to the lest simple so that the in«ol. Pb salt of the 
eruac acid is absorb^ by the Pb palmiiate. As little as a 
2% admixt. of rape oil to lin-reed od can be detect^ 

M. M. Piskur 

Tbe adsorption of oil by the hulls of sunflower seeds 
I. Kiasitilnl. .Vajk’.VdBo-ZAirrtw Df!<> 1534, No. 3. '•*- 
10.— The hulls of sunflower reeds can adrewb as much as 
24.51% of oil at a pressure of 400 atm. E. Bielouxs 
The determinaticn ol moisture in whole ground sun- 
flower seeds, press cake and hulls mTnnUer'sappvstus. 
G. V. VuigoN-skil and M. L Gmiburg AfjiioVlBa- 
ZAiretxY D(h 1534, No. 3, 21-2.— Concordant results m 
the detn of moisture are obtained with TnnUer’s app. 


sol. ac^s as butjTic 0 S. Hehner no S22S, 1 no. of fatu « at 130® bv drxing the whole seed^ 40. the ground 25. the 

aads 23.0s, thiociTinogen no of fattv acids 15 51, sapon 1 - «,» . .. „ 

no. of fatty acids 2SS.7, unsapomtiablc matter l.M% 

In Its ma>5r aspects, elm-seed oil appears lobe thecounter- 
part of coconut oil growing la the temperate rone. Capnc 
acid IS present to the extent of 50%. B. Schenilwl 
Essang od. Alph. Steger and J. xun Loon. Rrt. 

Irar tiiw 54.03S-*)4(l*t35) — Pssangoil.alsoknasnxi 


press cake 25-36, and the hulls 25 mia , resp. E. B. 

YpTieat-germ oil Walter Ciusa. ^Ibb. rAiifi. op^iraJ.i 
25, 417-23(1033).— An oil has been obtaineil bv exprej-sing 
wheat germs which is purer and more stable than the od 
obtained bv extn. with solrents (The methoil l^ to be 
published elsewhere.) .4.W Conticn 

Orientation of molecules of beeswax, and its effect on 


a and sanga-sanga od. comes from a We« African tree sohdity of the comb. Paul Woog and N. Yannafluis. 


acetjl »pon. no. lo-l. The percentage compn. of the od 
as dad. IS as follows: unsapomflable matter 0 5, satd. 
aadi 6 7, P-oleic aad 16 0, ‘».l2-hnoleic aad llJo, lino- 
l«ue and lo 0. elcostcane aad 46 0, gl>Terol 4 4, v^tile 
matter 1.2. The oil Ls related to Chinese wood od but is 


: portions of bee>ivax made into ribbons and similarU 
treated the latter was 6S% stronger than the former. The 
heated was was more translucent and darker colored, 
^e bearing of these facts on the construction of the comb 
^ C. A. Silberrad 

Tnethsnolimine aad other alkylelimines in the oil, 
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wu ud otb^r JadusMei rmil J. Fisrhcr. AUtem, ^ 
OeU u FtU-Ztt- 32, 489-05(1935) —An extmave review 
of patents and literature M. M. Pislnir 

Progress of the soap industry In year 1935 A van der 
Werth AUiem. Otl. u. Felt-ZIt 32, 503-6(1035).— A 
review of patents M M. Piskur 

From the notebook of the soap man^aeture. Karl 
Pfaff. Rtechsioff-Ind. 10, 223-l{l'n5), ef. C A. 30, 
803' —Haas’ colloid soap, Spanish hardened olive.oil, 
mansrovC'peet and antiseptic soaps are discussed ‘ 

H M. Burtage 

Soap, soap fillers auid washing powder. Crast JocsrliLe. 
5e>/fai»ed<r-Z/* 62, 859-62, 879-81, 001-3(1935) — 
Methods for filling soaps are illustrated with a no of prac- 
tical examples J W. Perry 

Detenninatioti of volatile bydroearboas in soaps Woe- 
ter and Gamble I.at>nratories Oil and Soap 13, No I, 
9'10(193C) —The method requires a souree of dry oil- j 
free steam which is passed through the sample, treated 
With suQicient acid to liberate the fat acids from the soap 
The steam is next paved through strong caustic sofn to 
scrub out any volatile fat acids, while the vtdatile hydro- 
carbons are condensed sneh the steam m a suitable arrange- 
ment which allows the excess water to fiow away leaving 
the volatile hydrocarbon in the measuring buret. The 
method can lie applied to samples contg suhsiancea im- 
miscible with water and volatile with steam Tor solvents * 
heavier than water a Bidwell Stirling tube should be used. 
The app. and its arrangement are shown B. S 

Water glass in soap, soap powder and self-actmc deter- 
gents FnU Ohl AUt*'" u F/U-ZH 32, 453-6 
(1935) — A review giving the amt. usually used and ad- 
vantages of using Ka silicates in soaps 5( M Piskur 
The development of eosp rueidity fn the manufacture 
offiaeeoap Oculus S*i/tmttder-Zit 62,826-1(1935)— $ 
A discussion of how to distinguish between <oap nnaditf 
due to (1) the catalytic action of metals, (2) the use of 
fats bleached with oxidizing agents and (3) the use of 
unsuitable fat material J W. Perry 

Soap from eonander-ieed oil ?. Nevolio and A. 
Kol'yu UaiUMno-Zhiroiot DtU 1934, No. 3, 20 — 
Coriander seeds contain after disln of the volatile oil 
11-20^ of fatty oil which gives soft Na and K soaps of 
pleasant odor E. Dielouss 6 

The effect of fat eolrects and heavy faydrocarboos on 
the detergent properties of soap M. Nikiforov and K. 
Cbetnyak ifoslffMna-Zksrit'ce DtJo 1934, No 6, 
23-5 — The light and medium solvents (b 200-25*) 
improve the detergency of soap, especially the chetmcally 
uniform solvents, such as turpentine, tetialm, slecaliu 
Heavy hydrocarbons (b 250-75*) considerably lower 
the detergency The addn of 10% of solvent to a hard . 
soap softens the latter to aa extent equiv to the lowering 
of the titer by 2-3 E Btelouss 

The use of alguuc add for soaps Anon Jl/iutotolno- 
Zhirovoe Dele 1934, No 3, 28 — Fxpts showed that Na 
alginate does not possess any detergent properties 

E Bwlooss 

Starch as a component of soap Th. Buemele AUtem. 
Oel- u Fett-Zts 32, 502(1935) —The use of starch in 
cosmetic and shavmgsoaps IS recommended MM F. S 


2>ry-eJ«4ziiBg soaps and solvents S W. Putnam 
Soap 12, No. 1, 25-8, 63(1936).— Chlorinated solvents 
are replacing petroleum solvents in dry cleaning Tie 
desirable characteristics for a soap for use with any 
chlonnaled solvent arc discussed E Srhenibe] 

Soaps or emulsions (or silk degusumog? J r Springer 
Soap 12, No 1, 29-32(1936) —A degumimng oil » ben 
in those eases where the softness of the water cannot be 
relied upon Soap to which a small quantity of mild 
alkafi has been added fs recommended for hosiery except 
when rayon is mixed with the silk. E ^enibel 


Textile oils (Meyer) 25 Flax investigations (Hutton, 
Stnckland) 15 Is soap coming info its own again’ 
(Volz) 25. 

Odt, etc laser Davidsohn and Robert Strauss, Ger 
CI9.92S, Oct. 9, 1035 (Cl 23a 3). Oils, fats, waxes or 
their mixts and products such as soaps and cosmetics 
are prevented from becoming rancid by addn of up to 
3% hi aliphatic high.moI balogenated hydrocarbons, such 
ns chlonnated or brommated paraffins 
Refining oils, waxes and restof Planktokoll Chenusche 
Fabnk G. m b H and Johannes B. Carpzow Fr. 
783.230, Oct. 7. 1935. The material in the liquid, lique- 
fied or dissolved state is weakly acidified and treated with 
such an amt. of a dry pulvenzed slime, from sea or fresh 
water, conig chemically active cotnpds. of Si (i e , poor 
in O) that the refined product, sepd from the purifier by 
pressing or distn , ts not fully neutralized 
Apparatus for coolong matenals such as fish, tenps, 
etc , to release oils snd fats Charles B Cpton (f S 
2,027.131, Jan. 7. Various structural, inech and opera- 
tive details 

Leellhifi preparthont Noblee und Tborl GmbH 
Fr. 788,632, Oct 14. J 93.3 SfabJeaq emuJsionsofvegrt** 
Ue lecithin and oil are obtained by betting fresh loytcan 
residues, bleached, e g , by HjOi, and adding while still 
hoiasi^n ofwaierglass Theprcductisusefulastnaddn 
in making loop and in the teolhef and Uxlile iMsrtry 
Fr. 788,633 Fowd. mixis contg lecithin are prepo by 
intimately mixing, at a slightly raised temp , fresh soy 
bean residues (bleached if desired) inch one or more ap- 
propriate substances such as catnnedNaiCOi, water glass, 
sugar, cacso, chocolate powder or starch, reducing to 
powder and drying under vacuum at about 60*. Oil may 
be removed from the residues by means of acetone or 
AcOEl before the mixing. 

SOBP from sperm oil. Walther Schrauth (to "Unichem 
Cbemikahcn Handels, A 'G ). U. S 2,027,936, Jan U 
Sperm oil is saponified, and the ales formed by treaung 
the material with coned, alkali such as KaOH at a KBip 
©f 200-280* are osadixed by use of about 1-2% more ot 
the alkali than the stoiehiometnc^ly calcd. proportion 
Soap composition suitable for use with haid 
Ileinnch Dertsch (to American Hyalsol Corp). O o 
2.<£6.81C, Jan 7. A watex-sol soap is used in combina- 
tion with a water-sol salt such as the Na salt of an ac*“ 
sulfunc acid ester of lauryl ale in sufficient proportion 
(sutably about 25%) to prevent pptn of the soap wnen 
used m hard water. 


25— SUGAR, STARCH AND GUMS 


Notes on cane milling and null tram design, Leandro 
S Ebro, Jr 5agor 16, 515-17(1935) —Theslandard , 
equipment in the Philippine Islands consisla of 11 sons, 
34* X 78*. High grinding rates prevail with sucrose 
extns of 02-4% Knives, Maxwell shredders and Nobel 
hot maceration have been introduced lately. L C, 
Diffusion battery work H. Claassen Deut Zmeter- 
tnd 60, 761-»{1935).— A restatement of the known 
principles of correct diffusion work aimed at recent 
tendencies working counter to these principles Repif 
H. Gaertner. Ibut. 792. F. R. Bachlcr 


Diffusion battery fosses It'. Faar Deot Zueimti 
, 60. 809(1935) —Sugar losses are often hidden 1^^ ^ 
faulty methods of analysis Sugar losses in pulp S“^ 
be detd. only by hot aq digestion and never m a WP'’" 
finally prepd press juice. F- R 

Morgan disintegrator at Aguirre Norman KST 
Faas About Sugar 30. 471(1935).— The disintegrator 
made it possible to increase the cane tonnage groon^z 
16%. and also the sucrose extn Tramp iron ws c^ 
pleteiy removed rn front of the disintegrator by ma 

ot the detector coil of the General Elec. Co F. w. * 
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Temperatures in vacuum pans. Alfred L Webre. 
Facts About SuzarSX, IS-HflOJC); cf. C.A. 29,83S5‘.— 
The temp, of a boiling mawccuite is affected not only by 
the vacuum, but also by the hjdrostalic head of the 
masseeuite, and incrca<!es downvrard to such an extent 
that the lower strata are below the satn point when the 
top stratum is supirsatd This is the principal cause of 
un-satisfactory pan operation, especially with high atnVes 
hfech circulation greatl) improvc-s conditions by creating 
a more uniform temp throughout the pan After the 
grain has set, supersatn becomes less important as a 
entenon for boiling, and fluidity serves as a much lietter 
guide F W Zerlian 

The influence of the presence of inorganic nonsugars 
on the rotation of sucrose solutions E Landt VeuI 
Zuckerind 60, 002^(1935) — An attempt is made to 
form the basis for a working hypothesis for an explanation 


of the cause of rotational changes in sucrose solns by 3 Tt®***.?!****.^ 


I in the presence of the original solute in the solid phase; 
othermse the sotn. is less basic. L. Cusaehs 

The application of physicochemical theories to the 
purification of crude sugar-beet juices. E. J. Hugel. 
BuU. assoc, ektm 53, 3-iy(1030); cf. C. A. 28, 2936’. — 
The opinion generally held that beet juice has 2 isoelcc. 
points. I in the acid and 1 in (he alt. range, is crroncoos. 
llocculation by electrolytes may occur over a wide range 
of Pn, depending on the nature and relative conen. of the 
' electrolytes added. However, flocculation by oppositely 
clurgcd colloids always occurs at a definite pn provided 
that the degree of dispersion is the same. Salfosol, re- 
commended for the purification of beet juices, is a mut. 
of inorg colloids, of high flocculating power. Its use 
makes it possible to cut the lime m half, and greatly to 
reduce filler press work and sugar losses. F. \V. Z. 
Effects of different treatments at harvest upon the 


Valenano C Calma. Suzar Nevs 


taking into consideration the ionic propcnies possessed 
by the inorg nonsugars that arc present, proof for this 
IS still lacking because existing older measurements cannot 
be evaluated tn the light of modem phys -chem view- 
points r R Bachler 

Viscosity measuremeata in sugar soluhoos by measure- 
ments of power used during stimng F Horn and W 
Taegener Deut Zuckerind fiO.OTy-^OdWi) — Molasses 
solns of various conena were stirred at 20* with an elec - 
driven stirrer The power consumed was found to be 
in direct relation to the viscosity F R Bachler 

Contraction occumog on dilution of sugar solntions 
W. Faar Deut Zuekennd 60, 'ty7-8(iyJ5) —Plato’s 
earlier data arc resnewed A table has been calcd showing 
contraction occurring at 20* when solns comg llV-80% 
of pure sucrase are dil to &-76% In impure sugar 


16, fi^-OdOSS) — Topped cane should be harvested 
immediately, except if the milling of unbumed cane is 
delayed It is belter to cut the burned cane than to 
allow It to stand m the field The covering of sound cut 
cane with trash in the field is a waste of labor and is 
favorable to detenoration L. Cusaehs 

Bacteriological standards for refined cane sugars. 
%m L Owen and Roy L Mobley Facts About Susar 
30, 4S1-2(1935) — Refined sugars have for some time 
been controlled as to their content of thermophilic bacteria 
They are frerjuenily infected to an even greater extent 
with other bacteria, yeasts or molds, which may prove 
detrimental to users of these sugars and also affect their 
keeping quality. The following tentative standards arc 
suggested (1) that the percentage mold infection iri any 
lot should ivH exceed 20, (2) that the no of mold spores 


solns. contraction is appreciably greater explaining the 5 exc«d 20. (3) that not more than 20% 

l,ct why the 1 1 rt.ln m.lho.! of oraly.i. gilc Ion h.th •“‘f TOiium vjabt. yrast «)l!, H) that tht no. o! 


yeastsperg should not exceed (5) that the percentage 
of infection mth bacteria other than thermophiles should 
not be over 60, certainly not over 100 T. W. Z. 

Cane sirup J. O ^rrero Puerto Rico Agr Eapt 
Su., Rept 1934,0-12(1936), cf C. /t . 28, 7676* —The 
juices from 10 cane «ncties were studied with respect 


an apparent do substance value ’ F R Bachler' 

New method for the detenmnation of true dry substsnee 
la solid and liquid products 1’ Moriroi Bull assoc 
tkm, 52, 830-2(1035) —The matenal is dried in glass 
bottles of special design, which are inserted in a double- 

wall drying oycn, the necks of the bottles protruding iZ. '. ZZuZZ 

through the cover. The drying process is hastened by .. 

drawing dry air through the bottles by means of an * Jjf months old and contmued at 15-day 

- — - * ^ intervals. Analyses were made for sucTO.se, reducing 

sugars, P, K and coloring matter. S C. 12/4, P. R 803 
and M. 42 yielded juices of lightest color. Filtration 
was slightly faster when lime was supplemented with 
II1PO4 than with lime alone The lime darkened the 
juices but the color was restored by the addn. of acid 
Juices filtered with Filter -cel only yielded sirups ivf the 
best flavor The care exercised m the boiling and conen 


aspirat^ The results on sirups, ma*.sccut(es, molasses 
and flours agreed well with those obtained by the usual 
drying method F W Zefban 

Determination of dry substance in sugar sotubons, 
especially in sugar factory products P Monzot BuU 
assoc, chiin, 52 , 833-9(l<.i35) —The usual method of 
drying on sand or pumice stone requires 5-0 hrs , and 


great attention to details In the new method (cf pre- 7 ^ s . ‘ j . . ^ 

•.) jcs.s_d.ln, IS necessao (I -h 2 for moHs.M:s ?L 


ceding abstr,, 

or trossccuites). Six to 7 g alisorbcnt cotton is placed 
in the drying bottle, the sola contg about 2 g of dry 
substance is poured over it and dned at lO^k-O*. while a 
current of atr is drawn through the bottle Const. wi 
IS obtained in 1 5 to 2 5 hrs , and the result cheeks with 
the usual method within *0^24% If desired, (he 11,0 
given on may be collected and weighed F, W. Z 
Does optimum floceulabon correspond to an effective 

28. ^.(1935) — far the practical results have been 
excellent for the physicoclicm conditions of the juice. 
I»o information has been obtained, howeser, concenunz 
the elinunation^of the N coinpds. which arc considered 
undesu^ble. The search for supplementary entena of 
maxmum defecation. Jtnd. Sr.2-,{ — The ullram.eroscope 


the conen. period, the darker became the final simp. .. 
the temp was raised unduly m the l.xst stages of conen. 
carameluation with resultant darkening occurred When 
simps from different varieties were compared, those from 
Mayaguez 42 ranked 1st, with those from F. C 99^ and 
B. II 10 as very close seconds Sirups which had been 
fermrated were lightest in color and were very attractive 
e Deaded reductions in color were obtained by the use of 
activated C or by sfighliy increasing the aadity of the 
juice with H,C.n.O, The use of activated C resulted 
in a loss of flavor By means of controlled femienUtion, 
the sugar was partly inverted which prevented crystn. 
of sucrose m the simp Natural fermentations were 
objecuonaWe C. R Fellers 

^ Effect of freezing temperatures on cane in the Honda 

,»r. cS‘“ "■ 

»ddc,„ .r 

BuU. assoc chm. 52. 825-30(1935).— The pnncipal 
6‘ clarification is the removal of colloids. This is 
^ected in practice by addn. of lime to the isoelec point, 
by adsorption on finely divided ppts. of carbonate, sulfite, 
or phosphate of Ca, and by mutual flocculation. 

F. W. Zerban 

raysicochemical studies on sugar-cane jaggery. A 


has been , . 

for the detection and detn of melas.sagcnic eompds78re 

required. Final elimination of colloids find. 553-6 — 
The plant practice has advanced beyond the saentific 
knowledge of the phenomena mvoJvTtl. L. Cusaehs 
VarUtions in the p„ of lune solutions Renato SaJam. 
m .-There is a decrea^ 

V }" Ca(OIl), solas and sus- 

|>rtisions. bucTose does not disturb the pu of the soln 
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preliminary communication. T. Varahatu ifadnt Agr, 
J, 23, 3fi‘)-D3{I935). — The optimum teiative fnttniduy 
for the storage of all t>-pcs of jaegenes la 50-60%. In 
good jaggeries the particles usually consist of a hard core 
of cryst sucrose surrounded by a thin envelope of n more 
deeply colored material with more of the matna Jn 
bad jaggencs the sucrose is deposited in rbythimc bands 
or veins of varying widths and sometimes in widely sepd 
patches of varying sires bounded by thicker layers of the 
damp matrix material Independently of the punty 
(high percentage of sucrose), the most potent of 
constituents m the jaggery, affecting the erystn. of aurrose, 
and thus conditioning the phys. structure and other 
related properties, is the nonsugar org matter fraction. 
In bad jaggeries this fraction contains substances which 
cause high viscosities, retard the progress of boiling, cause 
the tenacious retention of moisture and offer resistance 
to the formation of nuclei and the growth of sucrose 
crystals The corresponding fraction in good jaggenes 
does not seem to have these adverse effects. Juice from 
cane fertilized with castor cake contained the smallest 
and least harmful amt. of nonsugar org matter; the 
reverse was true in cane fertilized with (NH«)£04 alone. 
When cane was grown under dry conditions or on saline 
sods or when it was irrigated with brackish water, the 
nonsugar org matter fraction was present in comparatively 
larger amts or in a more harmful condition, than when 
the cane was grown under normal conditions K. D J. 

The cryataihzatioa of svcioae from cane juices Coa- 
aidered theoretically end practically. L. S nirkeii. 
laUrn 5»gar J. 38. 12-15(1938), cf. C. X. 2». 4108* — 
The theory of erystn of sucrose from cone juices involves 
(1) the eoly. relationships of those juices. (2) the forma* 
tioii of the crystal nuclei, and (3) the growth of the 
nuclei into larger crystals The soty. relationships are 
described by reference to the ptuseTule pnnnples, a 
ternary system, suerosc*noiisucro$e*water, being taken 
Ojr reference to ibis phaso-niJe diagram the degree of 
supersatn necessary to produce crystal nuclei at 70* 
has been detd tor purities from SO* to 100*. The follow* 
ing table is given. 

Purity 100 flO 80 70 60 50 40 30 

Supersatn 1 20 1 25 1 30 1 35 1 40 1 44 I 49 1 54 
It IS also possible to det in advance, by use of the diagram, 
the conditions necessary to obtain a given purity mother 
liquor (molasses) D. P. Langlois 

A neglected industrial plant the sweet sorgbiun T 
I'arisi Ind saccar tial 28, 497-508(1935). — A review 
with 45 eitations h. Cusachs 


1 The behavior of sorghum In a diffusion battery Cesare 
Grossi Ind saecar ttai 28, 542-4(1035) —Preliminary 
expts suggest that a diffusion batury may be superior 
to mills because of the belter quality juice and higher 
extn The battery was run at 100*, with 150% draft 
Tbe« was a purity rise, and the juice was clear and alto- 
gethcr suitable for the distillery L Cusachs 

A new method for punf^g starch milk and for the 
g preparation of potato starch Waldcmar Krfiner ind 
Gerhard Knohlich Chem. Fabrtk 193S, 510-12— On 
the under side of the lower end of an inclined pipe of 
suitable length and diam is an outlet for the wash^ 
starch, and on the upper side of this end is a H,0 inlet 
About half way up on the top side is the starch milk 
inlet, and between this and the wasb-JItO discharge at 
the upper end of the pipe are a no of metal sheets parallel 
to the length of the pipe but with 1 side lower than the 
3 other The washed starch settles on the sheets and slides 
off on to the lower side of the pipe and down to the outlet 
Ifconomical and Complete purification are cfaimed 

J H Moore 


Power ale problem and the sugar beet (hfunerati) 19 
Starch for fimsbing lines (Pr pat 78S,C02) 25 


4 Clanfme augu cane juices Francis R Fortier 
(onC'fffth to Frank G Campbell). U S 2,027,422, 
Jan. 14 Primary juices from sugarone mills are 
collected in one app ; secondary mill juices are collected 
m a secondary app and subjected to a treatment to effect 
quick pptn and which involves heating to a rclatirely 
high temp and, without decantation, the temp of the 
secondary juiccs is qtiJcWy reduced and tJiej' are dcJjveres 
with their ppid and consolidated impurities back to and 
^ upon the bagasse mat and arc collected (or further clan* 
fication after they have been strained by passing through 
the mat (all in a continuous operation) . An arrangement 
^app fs described. 

Starch StSrkcfabnk Naugard, eingetr Genoswn 
sebaftm b H (Alfred Pailow, inventor) Oer 619, 
Oct 11. 1936 (Cl 53> 2 01). Food starch is 
by air-drying potato starch and heating it to 60-100 
The starch may be treated with 0 2% of acid before heat- 
ing 

Sugar-cane mills Charles McNeil But 4)4 967, 
Sept. 12. 19)5 ^ . 

Feeding apparatus for starch tables Samuel ShurMct 
(to Initmational Patents Development Co) Can 
353,058, Nov. 6, 1935 Structural details 


29— LEATHER AND GLUE 


AlLCrf ROGERS 

Processing New Zealand {dewooled abeepj pelts Study of grease staina on leather VII Acoznpansen 
D Jordan Lloyd and P White /• Fed/ralton Currters of solvents for removing kidney grease stains J " 
6 f Ltghl Leather Tanners 15, ^4(1635), / Intern. Sot. Moore. J Am Liather Chem Atsoe. 31, 4-32(193<i) 
Leather Trades Chem 20, 37(1936] — RecommeDdatioiis cf, C. A. 29, 1G76’ — Surface stains can be removed by 
for eliminating ‘'mottled" and "leopard gram”: (1) scrubbing with solvents or detergents, but the improve- 
Use the min conen of NsjS in dewooling, (2) after m«nt is not fasting because intenor grease diffuses to tnc 
pulling, wash with old lime liquor instead of 11(0, (3) surface. Stained leather can be degreased and the 
lime for 24 hrs with intermittent stining, using not more removed by immersing in any one of a large no of wi* 
than 0 26 g. NatS and not less than 4 g CaO per 100 cc vents This process is economical only when dealing 
soln and employing a mellow lime, (4) stack the bmed with a large no. of batUy stained skins The lower ales • 
pelts not longer than S days and preferably not over 2, ethers, ketones and pyndme darken the leather sm 
( 5) delime with NH.Cl, pickle with IljSOt -F Nad make It very hard Ability to remove stains was oeta 
H B, MeniU by immersing pieces of naturally stained leather i 
Tungsten tannage V Casaburi and E. Siinoncini 9 srfvent* for 24 hrs Rate of removal was Jnugeo w 
J. Intern See. Leather Trades Chem 20, Z-9{1936J — immersing artihcially stained pieces of known fat f®" 
"Very satisfactory” leather can be made by tannage in the solvent (16 ml per g ) for 2 hrs and detg * 
with metatungstic acid, phospho-, boro- or silico-tiingstK percentage of total grease removed Time for disappw ' 
acid About 40% WO, is fixed The tannage more ance of residual odors, at room temp and at 28^0 , 
nearly resembles vegetable than Cr tannage Combi- noted Cost, toxicity and fire hazards 
nation tannages with Cr, AJ or vegetable faistuo are Afost rapid gressc removal was obtaimd w»b Jow boii s 
feasible Anaijscsof various Wleathcrsarcgivcn without Mdvents such as petr ether, CHCI, and sranws elDc 
description of tlit tanning tnethoda II I) Memll Jlwsc arc all iinpractinl for reasons of cost, fire ni 
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or toncit)'. The other solvents eiamd. differed littk 1 
in rale of stain reino\-al. “Stoddard solvent’* is recom- 
mended because of its cheapness, low toeicity and 
relatively low fire hazard, although its action is rather 
slow. CCI4 in a closed sjstem is also suggested The 
soUent may be reused until its grease content reaches 
about 7%. Merrill 

A method for ©burning casein films of high water re- 
sistance on chrome calf leather. M. V\ MaslovsVj _ 
Calf lech. 24, 382-90(1935) —Untreated casein films 
possess little resistance to HjO regardless of the hind of 
alkali used for dissolving the casein and regardless of 
whether the leather surface is previously treated with 
NH 4 OH, AcOII or Eton The findings of Haupt (C A 
26, 4136) on the HCllO-albumin reaction are confinned 
The HCIlO-casein reaction is different, because the compd 
IS not broken up by steam distn Most water-reastaiU 
coatings are obtained by using a firush high in casein and 3 
treating with 10% HCIIO soln after the coaUng has 
dned H B Merrill 


Stirrer for the manuf of glues and adhesives (Wollen- 
berg) 1. Lcathin prepns [used m the leather mdustf)) 
(Fr pat 788,632) 27 Cleansing agents [for leatherl 
{Bnt. pat 433,463) 13 Drjnng varnished ileaiber) 
under the action of ultraviolet radiation (U S. pat 
2,020,296) 26 


Leather J. R Geig>* A -G Ger 622,213, Kov 22. 
1935 (Cl 28a 2) For the manuf of >er> soft and 
flexible leather, the depilated hides are treated, before 
tanning, with an aq bath contg smalt proportions of a 
neutral pjTopho«phate (or neutral p)Topho«phate mat ) 
and an animal or ^'cgetab{e albumin, e g , casein An 
example is given s 

Axo dyes suitable for dyeing leather in an acid bath 
Werner Lange (to General Aniline Works) U S 
2,022,243, Nov 20 Djes djeut? leather red to black 
tints of g<m fastness are produced by coupling any diato 
compd with a tnazolc (pscudoazimiQO compd ) of the 
general formula 

OHyv 

i'Yi\ 

I I ^N-R-NO., 

'v/\n/ 

(NaO.S). 

where R IS a phen>l or iiaphtb)! radical substituted by 1 
at least 011 c nitio group and contg , if desired, further 
substituents such as sulfonic acid or carboxylic acid 


radical, halogen, a substituted or uusubstituted amno 
group (acylamino. alkyl or pbenjlammo group), an al‘-‘>l. 
hydroxy or alkoxy group, and where fi means 1 or 
These tnazoles ate obtainable, for instance, by combining 
in an acid medium an ammohydroxynaphthalenesulfonic 
acid with a diazotizcd mtrophenylamme or nitronaphthyl- 
ntn,n^ whtch may be substituted as indicated above, and 
by oxidizing the intermediate product thus obtained. 
Vanous examples with details of procedure are given. 

Leather. Georges A Favre hr 788,387, Oct. 9, 
1935. Leather obtained by tanning skins is stabilized 
by tmmcfsmg it m an atj «oJn of hydrolyzable and rc- 
duang salts, c g , oxychJondcs of Ti and Sb, and "ous" 
salts of Sn, Sb, Si, Th and Ce and double salts in which 
one of the elements is one of the above metals. 

Dyeing leather Fmil Senn (to J R Geigy A -G.). 
L S 2,025,618, Dec 24 Leathers are dyed (usually 
yellower orange in the case of numerous examples gisea), 
with deep penetration even of chrome leathers, by dyes 
from diacotized 3-ammobenzencsulfontc acid and bis- 
(hydroxyethyUaminobenzene or bis{d,T-dihydroxypro- 
pyl)aimnobenzene or other amiaoazobenzcnesulfonic acid 
dye of the general formula 



where X. represents H or SOjH, Xj represents H, NO,, 
a. Me or OR (R being Me, Ft or hydroxy ethyl), Xi 
represents H, NOj, Cl or Me, X« represents H or NOj, 
with the restriction that at least one of said Xi, Xi, Xi 
and X« must be other than H . Yi represents H or SOiH , 
Yi represents H, Clli, Cl or OH, Yi represents H, Me 
or OMe; Ri represents H, ethyl, hydroxyethyl or di- 
hydroxypropyl , and R| represents hydroxy ethyl or 
dihydroxypropyl. 

Dyeing leather E 1 du Pont de Nemours & Co 
Bnt 433,477, Sept 23, 1935 Chrome- or vegetable- 
tanned leather is dyed by applying thereto a disaeo dye 
obtained by coupling with resorcinol (I) either diazoiizM 
aminosalicylic acid (11) or diazotized picramic aad (UI) 
and coupling the nionoazo product with either diazotued 
II or diazotizcd III In an example, chrome calf leather 
18 tumbled in a dyeing drum at about with aq. NaHCio, 
until neutral to litmus, an aq soln of the dye 11 (2 
mols ) ^ 1 IS added, the tumbling is continued 20 min , 
an aq soln. of com HCOOII is added and tumbling con- 
tinued a further 30 mm ; the leather, thus dyed a full 
level yellowish brown, is fat-Iiquored and dried. The 
dye may be replaced by II I III or by HI ri I. 


30— RUBBER AND ALLIED SUBSTANCES 


C. C DAVIS 


Semi-ebomte II. P. A. Gibbons and F. H Cotton 
Tronj. /nsl Ind. U, 354-70(1935); cf C A 

29, (MGS’. — By a special apfi. and tcchnic, which are de- 
scribed and illustrated, the volatile products formed dunng 
the aging of scmi-ebomtes m air at 70* were detd W'ater, 
SO}, CO> and H*S were evolved, and at the same time 
there were gams m wt. as a result of the formation of non- 
volatile oxidation products. Practical sole-weansg tests 
of semi-ebonites showed that they have greater resistance 
than ordinary Icatber, but have a greater tendency to 
premature cracking A speaal cf>p. to judge the resis- 
tance to bending and to compare pliabilities, and another 
app. to measure resistances to flexing are described and 
illustrated. The plubdity diminished with increase in 
S content and was incrca-cd by an antiovidant (Nonox) 
The resistance lo flexing increased wilh decrease in the S 
content and in the toughness, so tint tlio Inwrst ftvrms of 


serai-ebonite showed the highest resistances. Aging m 
air at 70* slowly destroyed the resistance to flexing, and an 
anUoxidant did not retard this deterioration. On the 
other band, semi-ebonites vulcanized with an accelerator 
deteriorated less rapidly. Exposure to ultraviolet light 
also reduced rapidly the resistance to flexing, and this 
deterioration was not influenced by an antioxidant. After 
6 months of natural apng, semi-ebonites vulcanized with 
9 an accelerator lost relaUvely bttle resistance to flexing 
whereas unaccelerated products deteriorated tremen- 
dously. An antioxidant had little effect. The tensJe 
(stress-straui) properties of the vanous products are ako 
given 'UTih increase m S, the tensile strength increased 
a^ the elongation increased to a max. and then dimin- 
ished. An optimum combination was reached with 22 5- 
25% S (based on the tublier). The lowest proportion of 
b which yielded a senii-clKmile was 17 .'V- 20 % for un- 
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accelerated mills, and Ira (or those contg an acrelentor. 
The latter also increased the toughness and ultimate 
elongation, whereas an andoxidant decreased the tough- 
ness. The best o( the setni-ebonites compared (avorabtjr 
with a black soling contg a high proportion of C black. 
In aging naturally, scmi-cbonitcs toughened and became 
harder and less elastic, with formation of an inert oxidized 
film An antioxidant did not retard these changes. The 
permanent set after elongation of semi-ebonites was sery 
low, but the recovery was sluggish C C. Davis 

The internal beating of ehomte dunng vutcanizabm 
H A Dayncs Tram. Inti Rubhfr Jtid 11, 33fi-d2 
(1015) — Math. Theoretical equations for ibe heat 
produced and for the rate of loss of heat in the vulcaniza- 
tion of ebonite are derived, and the efieets of sranous 
factors (reactivity, IhernisI cond , thickness, temp ) are 
discussed There are complicating factors which prevent 
the quant, application of any such simple theory to practi- 
cal cases, and for a complete math, solution of the prob- 
lem, It would be necessary to express in simple algebraic 
form the relations between temp , degree of combination of 
rubber with S, and rate of beat pr^uetion. so that the 
temp could be calcd. as a function of time 

C. C. Davis 

Accelerators of vulcaaizabon P. Jacobs. Caoutchouc 
J7336-8{1MS), cf. C-y4.2P,&100* — 
The properties and uses of a few com accelerators (S P D., 
Pipsol X, Pipsolene and R-2) are described C. C. D 
Comhiocd use of two different accelerators VI. Di- 
pheorlguonldine asd dt-o-Mfleatmime Ichiro Aoe 
J Soc. Fubhtr Ind Japan 8, 503-602(1935): cf. C. A. 
29,956' — rsto of the softening and m. ps of mists of 
various proportions of diphenylguanidine (I) and dt-o- 
tol) (guanidine (ID indicsicd that I and 71 do oot torm a 
eutectic mixt Srarcbing at 100* was the highest around 
equal parts of I and U, but it was not bad enough to cause 
danger in practice. Vulcanization tests sbow^ that ac- 
celerattofl was first maai/est around equal parts of i and 
II, but the differences were not vety sinking. That 
stearic acid in the rubber neutralized the accelerators and 
retarded vulcanization was confirmed by adding stearic 
aerd to the tniits K. Kitsutn 

A new method of estunation of mineral substancea in 
vulcanized rubbers by adding an organic accelerator to the 
solvent Kiyosbi Maruyama. J Sot Rubber Ind 
Japan 8, 525-33(1935). — Mercaptobenrothiazole (I) 
or Its K salt (11) in the petroleum solvents used in deig 
the mineral ingredients in rubber increases the soly. of the 
rubW. Mix 1 g of sample with 0 (H g of 11, add 10 g 
of paraffin and heat m a weighing fiask in an otf bath at 
180* When the sample is completely melted add 0(12 
g of I and shake well ^MIea the mineral ingredients have 

settled dll With petr ether, centrifuge, decani the clear 
so(r twice, wash 5 times with a soln of equal parts of 
acetone and CHCh, dry at 100* and weigh K K 
Detemunabon of total and free seleniom in vuleamzates 
E KherasVova and L Veisbrut Ind Ent Chem . 
Anal Ed 7, 407-8(1933) — Total Se—Desttoy 2 g of 
rubber sample with hot HNO, (d 1 4), evap with water 
to dryness, dil with 100 cc of hot wafer, cool, fflter, add 
excess (250 cc ) aq HCl (d 1 19), then excess cryst. 
Na,SOr in Small portions, heat overnight at 40-50*, filter, 
wash the Se residue exhaustively, dry and weigh As a 
more expensive alternative, but still better otherwise, 
treat 2 g of sample with HNOi, dil with 150-200 cc of 
water, Sltcr (from mtrosites), neutralize Ibe filtrate with 
10% NH,0H, acidify wtlh HCl, heat with excess (75- 
IfX) cc ) safd aq H,NNHi HjSO., let stand overnight, 
filter, wash the residue with hot water, EtOlI and Et]0, ' 
dry and weigh />« Se — The method depends on the 
fact that the aq NasSO, exts S and Se, and HCHO ppts 
only Se from the resultant soln Heat 1 g of sample with 
200 cc o(10%aq NaiSOi (or 30 hrs , repeat, filler, wash, 
bwl the filtrate with 75 cc of formalin for 1 hr (cf Bolot- 
nitovand Gurova, C A. 29, 2026’), filter (free Scan be 


1 dcid inthefilirate),washthercsiduewithHCl,liotwater. 

EtOH and Et,0, dry and vreigh. C. C. Davis 


Chlonnalcd rubber paints (Schultze) 26. Polymen- 
zatHHi of hydrocarbons of synthetic rubber manuf into 
a paint sehicle (Lopatin, ^Idatov) 26 Heat ca- 
pacity, entropy and free energy of rubber hydrocarbon 
(Dekk^ahl, hlathcson) 2. Plastic matenals [resembliog 
. nibbcr) (Ir. pat. 788,645) 13. C black (U. S pat. 
• 2,027,732) 4 Actiic C (U. S pal. 2,027,695 and Bnt 
pat 435.345) IS App for extruding plastic maienal 
sudi as in making molded rubber articles (U. S pat 
2,028,614) 13 Amides of carboxylic acids contg S 
|as soflcmng agents for rubber) (Ger, pat. 619,299) 10 


Machine for spreading rubber latex, etc , on monsg 
sheet matenal International Latex Processes, Ltd 
J Ger, C22.277, Nov. 25, 1935 (Q. 39 j. 10 06). See Bnt 
429,235 (C A. 29 , 6806') 

Rubber Cgon ifcicr. Ger 619,944, Oct 9, 1935 
(Cl 395 5} Coned rubber solns are made by treating 
a paste of rubber and org solvent with 61 9% HNO,, 
intefTuptmg the oxidation by adding BaCO,, drying by 
anhyd Na,SOa and treating the product wiih an agent 
which robs rubber of its stickiness such as water free 
ZnCl, or SnCl,. NH.CNS. (NH,),S, A1 stearate, PhNO,, 
* BzH, quinone, etc Examples are given 

Balogensting rubber and like materials hfetallges 
A.-C (Ouo Schweiucr, imenlor). Ccr. 622,471, Nov 
29.1935(0 396 3), See Fr 785,257 (C. A. 30. 547') 
PreseiTzng rubber Winfield Scott and Horace G 
Byers (to Rubber Service Laboratones Co). U. 8 
2,027,001, Jan 7. About 37(, of a condensation product 
of an aliphatic aldehyde such as acetaldehyde with a 
J diarylamine cooig. two amino groups such as a dianino 
diphenylamme is added to a rubber compn 
HertBoplistie rubber. Russell J. Reaney Fr w,- 
241, Oct. 7, 1035 A product which may be used (or 
foiaiog rubber to meial, for malang a waterproofing 
lacquer or vtmish and as a substitute for gum lac, is 
made by combmiog with rubber chem. compdi which 00 
not separately react with it but which together 
It, at normal or raised temp Thus, Ali(S0,)i loHiO 17, 
d PCU 12 and rubber JOO parts are m«ed together, healed 
to 160* for 5-16 hrt. and afterward homogenized and 

^^Rubber threads Thomas L. Shepherd Fr. 7^.4V!, 

Oct 10.1935 A stream of liquid rubber is broughnmo 

contact with a coagulating agent and is drawn rmx m 
the state of partial coagulation. App is described 
Machines for mtkmg rubber threads Caoutcaouc 
Laboratories, Inc. Fr. 788,112, Oct. 4, 1935 , _ 

Microporous rubber sheets I. G Farbcnmd A 
Ft 788,075, Oct. 3, 1935 Very thm sheets suitable lor 
diaphragms, etc , are ptaned of cut from thick sheet* ot 
tolls by machines such as are used in the celluloid and 
wo^ industries. , . 

Rubber articles Intemauonal Latex Proces^ Lid 
(Giuseppe Venosta, inventor). Fr 788,499, Ocl 10, 
1935. See Bnt 433,441 (C. A. 30.902'). , . , , 

Molding hoUow rubber articles such as 
J. Clayton (to Viceroy hlfg Co Ltd ) U S 2.027,^ 
/an 14 App. and vanotis operative detailsarc desmbta 
Molding hollow artieles such as pipes from matwuus 
such as rubber or fiber Harry Raflovich U S 2,ii-ai,- 

nOO, Jan 7 App and vanous operative details are d^ 

senb^, involvttig hating assembled tnatenals to 
a binder such as by vulcamring a rubber compn wbica 
IS used _ . 

"Water bottles of rubber and fabric Milton B. Reach 
U. S 2,027,290, Jan 7. Vanous mfg detmis 


«. o jan c. \anmismig , 

Tire tube Walter E. Shively (to Wmgfoot Corp ) 
Can 354.002, Nov 5. 1935 A rubber “row 
covered on one side with a gas-impervious poly glycW - 
eontg coating which is made water-resistant by a coverrog 
of rublxT 
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tiouofsteam W.M Naelc, G S Ha)s,L M. Blunder. 1 Corp ). U. S 2, 028, J8S, Jan. 21. Stnicturalai 


man and T. B Drew, Trans Am Inst Chtm Eng^s 
31, No. 4, 5'^-COl(1935) — A detailed discussion of expts 
which fase steam side cocfT. for drop-wise condensation 
on Cf-pJated pipe with temp differcnees from 5.2* to 
13 9®F having values between 11,000 and 17,000 B.t.u / 
hr./sq ft /*F C L. Mantell 

The conditions for drop-wise condensation of steasi 


tive details of a device with a spring-opposed piston 
SeU-Jummous devices John E Paul (to United Slates 
Radium Corp ) U. S 2,028,241, Jan. 2l. An elongated 
glass tube is filled with sclf-lanimous material such as 
radioactive material (the tube being closed at one end} 
and surplus air is expelled from the tube by passing the 

tube through a flame from the dosed end to the open end, 

T B Drew, IV' M Nagle and VV Q Smith Trent ^ and Ihe open end is scaled by fusion in the ^ine mihoKt 
Am Inst Chem Fngrs 31, No 4, 003 21(1035); cf withdrawing the tube from the flame after the air -expelling 
'' rl 28 , 543’ — Clean steam, wlicthi' 


It contains 

noncondensablc gas, always condenses m a film on clean 
surfaces, rough or polished Drop-wise condensation of 
steam does not occur unless the cooling surface is m some 
way contaminatcil Although numerous substances, 
while actually on the surface, maVe it nonwettable, only 
those that are strongly adsorbed or otherwise firmly held 
are significant as drop-promoters in a condenser 
contaminants seem to depend for their activity as pro- 
moters on the amt of noncondensable gas present Some 
contaminants are specifically efTectiie on certain metals 
(e g .mercaptans on Cu alloys), others are quite gene^y 
effective (e g , fatty acids) Boiler steam at the hfass 
Inst of Tech naturally contains drop-promoters which are 
effectisc on some metals but not on others Drop-wise 
condensation is induced and maintained more easily on 
smooth surfaces than on rough C. L Mantell 

Effieient tniek refrigeration H W Rrotzer Ice 
Cream Trade J 31. No 11. 33 7(1935) >-lnsutams, re- 
fngerants, construction and operation of refrigerating 
systems are discussed in relation to their use (or trucL 
relngeratioa A If Johnson 

A method of ohtaxnmg and controlling high hanjdities 
at high temperatures \V Lethersich. J. Set fniirii- 


mend 12, 388-91(1035) — Addnl and sep heating is sup- $ taih 


opcfation. 

Electne tuning apparatus suitable for the control of 
various apparatus I redeneV G. Kelly, Jr. (to Engineer- 
ing and Research Corp.) IT. S 2,(^,622, Fth 4 
Various details 

Thennostabe control for electric circuits Carlton W. 
Bondurant (to Bishop & Babeocic Mfg Co). US 
condenser Some 3 2,02S,S93, Jan 28 hfech and operative details 

Apparatus (or generating heat by catalytic eombusbon 
Ur Weber & Co Fr, 789,302, Oct..28, 1935 
Thermostatic valve suitable for steam-heated water 
heaters, etc Sten F. B Soderberg (to Leslie Co ) 
V.S 2,022,203, Jan 28. Various structuraJ sod operative 
details 

Portable tbermometer suitable for use with molten 
solder, etc WUIiam C Dillon. U. S. 2,028,QC9. Jan 
28 Vanous structural details. 

Thennometer and associated apparatus for detennming 
the temperature of oils is tanks, etc. Philip S Williams 
and Oliver W. Johnson. U. S 2.CC8,8S7, Jan 28 
Structural and operative details. 

Thcrmooieter and associated jpparstus for detemuung 
the temperature of Oils in tanks, etc Philip S Wllhatns 
if. S. 2,023,88.8, Jan 28 Structural and operative de 


plied by an immersion heater to a tray of HtO m the 

and the addn of a thermostat ut the HtO gives close con- 
trol Inanoven 18 X 20 X 30ia high a relative humidity 
of 90% was held const to 0 1% at 75* for a day. 

J. H Moord 

Heat transmission m evsporstors II Claasseo 
Ctnir Zuekertnd 43, 852-3(1935) —The applicability of 
the results of researches by the polylechnical school in 
Karlsruhe for sugar evaporation problems is discussed 
Heat transmission In vertical evsporator tubes |{ 

Ctaassen Ibtd 908-9 — An analysis of (he results ob- 
tained in evaporator tests by the polytechnical school in 
Karlsruhe with special reference to their applicability m 
vertical evaporator tubes F it Bacbler 

Heat savings through msulabon of flanges Forschungs 
Heim fur W’armcschuti Cenfr Zuckertnd 43, 950 . 

(1935) — Heat losses suffered by a pair of unprotected •, *o support solid materials 
flanges in a pipe line 100 mm in diam and with temp dil- is conducted 'n*" *b» • 

(erencts between flange and air of 50-400®, measured in 
sViW an , Tkngti b^twten and 3255 cA pet hr. Suitah'le 

insulation reduced these to 7 &-151 cal WTib smaller or 
larger diams the swing is in proportion In open air heat 
losses can be twice as high F R. Bachler 


Modem raatenals for high-pressure vessels (McAllister) 


Bntish Standard Specifications No 604 — 1935 
Graduated Measunng Cylinders No 605—1935 Crow 
Receivers No Cll — 1935 Petn Dishes No 612 — 
1935 Nessler Cylinders London Brit Standards 
Inst. 2s 2d each 


Pyrometrie dense euitable for enome to bin gasei 
Herbert B. Henderson and Edward O Hendcreoa V S 
2.0W,507, Jan 21 Structural details 
Seamiest tanks such as those of copper and nickel 
layers siutabls for bolding cbesucsls Blasms Bart 

U. S 2.029,011, Jan 28 Vanous mfg. details are de- 

scribed. .... 

Cloture for containers such at cans for light oils, etc 
Rothn L. DraVe (to Texas Co ). U. S 2.029.259. Jan 
28 Structural details 

Apparatut for dissolnag salts Tboiaas F- ^urtho^ 
(to Kelsof Mining Co ) Can. 354,444, Nov. 26, 1935 
A vat has an open top and double bottom in spaced parallel 
relation to enclose a liquid chamber and inclined *f 
angle of to insure removal of sohd materials The 
upper bottom has an opening in its lowest part and acts 
■ ’ natenals as a filtering medium. Liquid 

, the top of the vat and discharged from 

the upper part of the chamber between the 2 bottoms 
Apparatus t« ^alatia and gVae ectsattwn, etc B m 

V. Knoll U. S. 2,028.935, Jan 28 Various structural, 
tnech and operative details 

Apparatus for treating and cleaning articles such as 
those of metal with solvents such as carbon tetrachlonde 
Clarence P. Dinley (to James JL Bell). U. S 2,028, io9, 
Jan 28 Vanous details of app and operation 

Fracbonal-distillatioa apparatus Gemt Baars (to 
Shell Development Co ). Can 354,506, Dec. 3, 1935 
Bubble plates in a senes consisting of stepwise progres- 
sively lowenng sections are akematdy laclioed la opposte 
directions Overflow partitions are provided between tie 
plates, and bubble caps for passing vapors through the 
plates An overflow pipe is provided at the lowrer side ot 


the plate lor discharging the liquid, and means (or supply* 
Laboratory fume cupboard V I Karmazin and A. T. ^ mg the liquid at the upper side. 

Chemun Russ 36,060, Apr 30, 1934 The fnme ^ ~ 


cupboard is provided with a rotatable floor 

Pieioelectne crystal device Reni Lucas (to Com- 
pagnie gfnirale de tdegraphie sans fil). U. S. 2,039,729, 
Peb 4. Structural deUils 

Compensabon colorimeter. P. M Nemicr. Russ 
34,184, Jan. 31, 1934 Construction details 

Viscometer Harry T. Booth (to Lubneabon Control 


Disbllmg apparatus Lc Pyrex. Fr. 789,493, (W 29> 
1^5 Means is provided to mamtam the level of liqui“ 
in a distg flask constant, the liquid being heated by 
exchange with the condensing vapors before entenng th® 
flask _ 

Apparatus for distilling wash oils, etc. Percy U 
Wali^ey and WTUiam B. Kendall Bnt. 435,867, Oct i, 
1935 Volatde constituents are distd from wash 
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flovnng the oil down a Ncrticftt. packed stiU pro- IcUned-tnbjt calandria Charles McNtil Brit 430. ')G2, 


\ided with a ccntnl steam-heated tube around which the 
packing of Ra^cliig rings, etc , is arranged In annular 
form and onto which the oil is directed by notched corneal 

”"watef-colunm displacement weight Alfred L Aicher 
(to Yarnall-Wanng Co ) US 2,02S,S53, Jai» 28 
An Iron shell with a filling of Al is used for gage floats, 
etc 

Rectificabon of air Mirk Renson Can doo.lU. 
Jan 7, l“8ij In sepg O and N from air, the air is cooled 
and pissed through a rectifjing column the top of which is 
at approx — V'jS® and the bottom at approx —18,1“ 
Tlic K condensed from the air flows doivnivard in the 
column, arid gaseous O flows upward 

Rectification of gases Mark Renson Can 3o>,ll3, 
Jan 7, IMf) Process air is rectified bj cooling a ptimars 
working fluid composed of air enriched with O 
secondiry working fluid mixt of gases which do uot ic-m 
with one another is cooled bi the first fluid, and then fur- 
ther cooled by compression and cxpinsion, and Imnight 
into heat cvcliangc with N at atm pressure from the process 
air in condensers arranged in senes Liquid N and O are 
withdrawn from the bottom of the 1st condensir. and 
liquid N from t lie iiottom of the 2nd condenser, and helium 
and neon from the top of the 2nd condenser 

Apparatus for the wet punflcation of gases Aiclurs * 
J Hanrez, Soc anon Helg 407,2l>S, Feb 2S, I'Vlo 
Apparatus for distilling gas solutions Gerald J 
Homt* Rrit 430,001, CAt 3, 1*^33 In app for rcgeii 
crating a sola used for scrubbing acid gases, e g . COi. 

bj flotwing down a tower heated at its lower ponton 
and having a portion for gradually heating the soln b> 
recirculating regenerated hot soln and by the evoKxd 
gases to cause its dissocn , a portion for heatiog the in- ^ 
coming soln by ev otv'ed giscs alone is supenmpos^ on and 
connected with a portion for heating by recirculated hot 
soln I the lower heated portion completing the dissocn 
Cups for bubble-tower plates B N G-ibnchcvskil 
Russ 34,531. Feb 28, 1^34. Construction details 
Fractional distillabon of materials such as petroleum 
Rarle W Card (to Union Oil Co of Calif ) U S 2,02-),. 
5CS, Feb 4. A vaponrer is connected with a mam trac- 


Oct. 14, ia35 ^ . 

Evaporating aqueous solutions such as cyanide soluuoqs 
Alexander D Macallum (to Ii. 1. du Pont dc Nemours 
S.Co) US 2.020,S2(», Fib 4 In evapg. an aq so|ji. 
of a substance such as NaCN which tends to lijdrolyzc 
at elevated temps , the soln is contacted with a heating 
device such ns a steel cjlmdcr maintained at a temp 
above the b p of the soln , at such a rate tint the snJn 
IS subs(anitali) instantancjusly cv'apd to dryness before 
substantial deeompn occurs, the pressure during the 
evapn being such that the temp of the cv-apg soln is 
tnamtain^ above the temp at which substantial h> drolysis 
wouhl norcmllv occur App is ilescnbed 

Drying aopsrttus for fluids Williarti E Afore and 
George L Siitpsvn (to Pittsburg Research Corp ). Can 
33 >,2il, Jan 7, l'> lii A fluid is passed through a mass of 
A 3 adsorbent luaternl t«* remove II.O from the fluid The 
material is luateii to free the lIiO A dry wash gis is 
healed and passed through (he heated material to remove 
the lIjO Tlie process is repeated with the rcactivited 
adsorbent matenal 

Hot air or vapor dner for flat bands, etc G Sienipel- 
Limp&Cie Ger 020.074, Oct 31.1‘U',(C1 Wj 25 00) 
Device for drying moist suspended materials Teehqo- 
Chemieal Laboratories Ltd Gtr l'20,073, Oct 31, 1033 
(Cl 82rt 1 02) 

Filter P D Silm Russ 37,t>''l). July 31, 1934 
The fiber is composed of two pirforaied phtes so arranged 
that the openings of one plate are opposite the solid parts 
of the other pbte 

Fillers Siemens.plamiwcrke A -G fur Kohlcfabnkata 
(Oswald von Wanburg, inventor) Ger 020,(102, Oct 
23. IOJ3 (Cl 12r 3 02) Adcfn to 018,503 (C A 30, 
Olff) The filter forrtieif from C or graphite embedded 


in a plastic mass, as desrnbed in 018,31)3, is fired as a 
whole 

Filters, punfyiag water, etc Victor Ruardo Torcal 
Ratia and Pedro 1 ondcvilla Unzar Brit 433,543, Sept 
18. 1933 Daeieruida) bodies for the sicnhaadon of HfO 
and other liquids arc made in 3 difTcrenl ways. (1) ma* 
tcrials, e g , sand, kaolin, usually used for making filter- 
ing bodies arc mixed with a colloidal sol of an ohgody- 


tionating column to condense and fractionate the vapors 6 namically active metal or a sol of an oligodynamieally 


from the vaporizer, and a portion of the reflux condensate 
from the mam fractionating column is withdrawn and 
transferred to an auxiliary vaponier whence vapors pass 
to an auxiliary fractionating column Overhead fractions 
arc withdrawn from the auxiliary fractionating column 
and reflux condensate is transferred from ii to a point in 
.i. jj fractionating column lowvr than that where the 


•econipd of such a metaland the >»itt is formed into 
rigid filtenng bodies of the desired shape, (2) rigid porous 
filtermg-bodics ore impregnatctl with a sol of such active 
colloids and coagulation of the colloidal impregnating- 
matenal is produced by oddn of an electrolyte, and (3) 
rigid, porous fiiirnng-bodies are introduced as a diapbragrii 
into an electrolytic cell in which the anions of the cathodic 


reflux condensate is wnthdrawn from it V’anous features compartment and the cations of the anodic compartment 
of aop are tlescnbcd ni>i m the intenor of said bodies an oligodynamieally 


of app are tlescnbcd 

Hestmg fluids such as hydrocarbon oils to be cracked 
in banks of conduits connected in series. Joseph C 
Alther (to Universal Oil Products Co ). U S 2.029,291, 
Feb. 4 App. and operative details are desenbed V S 
2,02'),2'>2-3-4 also desenbe app and operative details 
for heating oils for cracking. 

Filtering materials Antigas Wexk filr Luftschutzgerate 
G m b If. Fr. 7S'),33(>, Oct 20, 1935. Matenals, par- • 
ticiilarly for gas masts, are made by impregnating animal, 
vegetable, mineral or artificial fibrous matenal with solns. 
oforg substances of high mol wt.,suchasresms, and then 
dry mg or pptg. the substances on the fibers and then dry- 


active gel 

Porous filters Jenaer Glaswcrk Schott &. Gen Fr. 
789^07, Oct 28, 1>135 A layer of large-grained particles 
of glass are agglomerated by fusion and this layer is after- 
ward coated with a paste of finer particles of glass which 
IS then dried and the particles agglomerated by lieatiiu: 
Cf C ^1. 29, 2401’ 

Apparatus containing porous parts 1 G Farbcnltid 
A -G Ft. 783,737, Oct 15, 1935 The porous plates, 
etc , of filtcnng or diffusion app ore made of a refractory 
material, such as Si or its alloys or carbides, porcelain, Zr, 
graphite, SiOt, or of metals or their oxides, e. g , Fe, Ni, 
Cu, Ag, MgO and AhOi The nonporous part of the app. 
may be of glass or nonyitreous refractory matenal, but 
particularly glass known as “Snprax*’ and ’'kltrcosil.'’ 
Breakage between the porous and the nonporous parts does 


Continuous separation of partially nflsdble liqtdds 
A. I. Krasil'shehikov, Russ 37,G''6, July 31, 1934. 

vessel into 2 ucureen me i>urous onu me nonporous pans m 

I* ^ s gp- f ractionating tower. 9 not take place as is the ca«e when both parts arc of glass 

The vapor from the (op of (he towers IS returned to the - — - •- • *- • • 

settling vessel 

Circulatory evaporator. Emil Kirschbaum. Ger 
6CC).«97, Oct. 31. 1935 (Cl 12a. 2). 

Evaporators and condensers in structural combination 
^ha R. Courtney and Harry Ward. Bnt. 430,580, 


Oct M. 1935. 

Bulk evaporators comprising a vessel housing tn in- 


Rotating suction filter Afavclnnenfabnk Buckau R 
Wolf A -G Ger G20,G9l,Oct 25, 1935 (Cl 128.10 02) 
Rotary suction filter William Raisch and John H 
Fedeler, Jr. (to Underpinning & Foundation Co ) 
U S 2,028,949, Jan 28. Various structural, mcch. and 

operatnre details. 

Centrifugal filtering apparatus Scitz-WerkcC ni b.lr 
Ft. 789,330. Oct 28. 1935. 
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Air or gas filter Ifans E CirLhol* fto AmerKan Air t ing, or by immersme tie felt m a soln or susoension of tf,. 
Filler Co) U S 2,020.400, Feb 4. Structural details neutral substance. Ct C. A. 30. 009*. 

Filters, adapted for use in drawing off liquor from bar- Beparatiag materials of different spedfle raubM 
eels Charles D. S Appleton. Bnt. 435,510, Sept. 23, Henry M Chance. Can 354,170, Nov. 19, 1935 M». 
*0^5 terials of different sp grs. are suspended in comminuted 

Machine for straining or filtenng liquids SeiU- form m a liquid The heavier materials smV to the hot. 

W erie G m. b II and Robert Adams. Dnt. 430,359, tom and the lighter materials continually accumulate oa 

Oct «, 1935 The app has a no of sieve drums to the top The upper portion of the light materials is forced 

outside of which the liquid is supplied from a passage, the . into the atm. and discharged Cf. C A. 29, 12SS*. 
filtrate being obtained from collecting vessels inside the Separating acetylene from gaseous mixtures Heinnch 
dnims A rotary shaft carries a plate supporting the Schilling and Robert Stadler (to I. G Farbemnd A -G ) 


drums, each of which has an external bjer of filter ma- U. S 2,029,120, Jan 21 For sepg. CjHtfrom agasmut 
tcrul The shaft and plate are rotated rapidly and each such as one contg. a brge proportion of II. the C|H, is 
drum IS rotated slowly on its own axis ab^rb^ in a liquefied substance such as Lquefied NH, 

Oil filter Scintilla (Soc anon ) (Ernst Sebaeren, In- or SOj which under atm pressure is gaseous at 15* and 
vcnlor). Fr 789,012, Nov 4,19.35 condensable at a temp, above —100*. 

Filter (with a rotaiy stack of disks and spacers) sulta- Humidifiers for bakers' ovens or other apparatus The 
ble for use with oils 5\a1ter L Chewning (to United 3 Cos Light and CoVe Co , Wm. Dietenchs and Peter 
rnginecrs & Constructors Inc ). U. S 2,02'3,GII, Feb. 4. Lloyd. Bnt. 430,599, Oct. 16, 1035. 

Structural details Apparatus for beating and bumidifymg air. Rindy C. 

Filtenngldeviee suitable for use with engine oiling tys- Wnght. U. S. 2,029,208, Jan. 28. Straetural and opera- 
terns James A Matney. U S 2,029,078, Jan 2S tive details. 

Structural details Alr-<ondibonlng apparatus George R, Goldtiwaiie 

Filter leaf construction for use In filter tanks Matthew (to D. F, Sturtevant Co ). U S 2,029,368, Feb 4 

F Moran U S 2,028,466, Jan 21 Various siructuial Various slnictural and operative details, 

details Air-condibonlng and water.ieating system Charles 0. 

Stsind for welding glass filter plates into the funnel * Ksiudsen U S 2,029,574, Feb 4. \anousstructuralaad 
V A Shufenlo\ Russ 37,092, July 31, 1934 Con- operime details 

atruction details Air-condiaoning and witer-cooUng apparatus John C 

Ceotniugal separators Herbert Schutx Bnt 436,895. Ulchmann. U. b 2,028,814, Jan. 28. Structural, neeb. 
Oct 21, 1935 A centnfuge for sepg solids from liquids and operative details 

has an inner drum on a spindle arranged at right angles Air-condihomng and refngerabag system. Robert E 
to the axis of the outer rotary casing Kejes (to Cooling St Air Conditioning Corp) U S 

Centrifugal separators National Acme Co Bnt. 2,Ci^,032. Feb 4. App and operatne details are de- 

43C,S30,Oct 14,1935 A separator and usdnving inotor $ senbed 

are arranged vertically in sep housings and a fractional Air-cooled condensers suitable for refrigerating ap- 
floatmg connection comprising a pair of honxontal sur- paratus. Delbert F. Newman (to General Elcc Co ). 

faces IS arranged between the 2 shafts The machine is U. S 2.029,890-1, Feb. 4 Structural features. 


faces IS arranged between the 2 shafts machine is 
primanly intended to sep lltSOt from distilbte m the 
refining of crude oil 


Heat exchanger suitable for use of funace waste guei 
for beabng water or air. Heinrich C, Truelsen (to Liescn 


Centrifugal separator for classifying eolid particles in & Co ) U. S 2,029,450, Feb 4 Structural details, 

gases International rrecipitation Co. Bnt 436,491, Tubular beat-exchange apparatus suitable for hes^g 

Oct 11, 1035 water, etc Thomas L Murray (to Metropohua Ea- 

Ceatnfugal xnaehines GutehoffnungshOtte Ober- 0 gmecnng Co). U. S 2.029,437, Feb 4 Structural 
hausen A -C Bnt 436,496, Oct. 11, 1035 The hollow details 

bodies or noxiles for the discharge of liquids from sludgy Tube and header heat.exchaage apparatus suitable for 

matenal are situated at parts 0! the drum wall that are at reelatnung beat from waste waters Lnule J. Parent Md 

a greater distance from the axis of rotation than the other John L. Krieg (to Alco Products Inc ). U. S 2,02S,4il, 
parts of the wall Jan 21 Structural details 

Centrifugal machines Vicktrys Ltd and Charles J Conveyer for heat treabng furnaces Clarence A. 
Salisbury. Dnt 436,015, Oct 21,1035 In a centrifuge Spicer. U S 2.(SS,479, Jan 21. Structural and mech 
of the kind used for the treatment of paper pulp and wbKb _ details 

discharges material from an intermediate layer rathe bowl, ' Tube and header heat-exchange apparatus UTlbiir H 
a blade not moving with the bowl extends through the free Armacost (to Superheater Co ) U. S 2,029,254, Feb 4 
surface 0/ tlie material adjacent the outlet Stnictiuuf detaifs 

Pneumatic separators of the type In which the materials Tube and header device for cooling etigine lubricants 


Fmst C Locsche and hlax Bcri Bnt 436,560, Oct. 14, 
1935 

Magnetic separators Herbert H Thompson and Alfred 


Edwin A. Chambers. U S 2,029,057, Jan. 28 Struc- 
tural and operative details 

Tube and header heal exchanger or cooler suitable for 
use wath volatile liquid refngerants. Arthur R Hemphill 


E Danes Bnt 430,138, Sept 20. 1935 Dmded on 8 U.S 2.028,213, Jan 21. Structural details 
432,431 (C A 30, 331') Apparatus for exchanging heat between solid and liquid 

Gravity-separation apparatus FredeneW A F Craw- or gaseous substances. Lepol Internationale Patent- 
ford, Wm A P Challenor and Imperial Chemical In- verwertungs — G in b H. Ger 620.620, Oct 24, 1935 
dustnes Ltd Bnt 435,615, Sept 19, 1935 Liquid (Cl 80e 14 ID) 

nitnc esters, e f , nitroglycenne, are sepd from acids Carryiag out exothermic catalytc gas reactions men 
used la their macuf. or washing liquids used in Ibeir purr- as oodaboa of sulfuf dionde. Joseph Bayer, Alfred 
fication by passage through a vessel fitted with a contin- Haltmeter and Karl HeneVy (to I. G harbenind A -O ). 
ous baffle in the form of a strip wound edgewise and with U. S 2.029,004, Feb 4 \ anous operative and structural 

a radial mclraation around a vertical axis so that the outer ® details td a tube and header app are described 
edgesofthetumstouchorareclosetothewallofthevessel Temperature regulation of catalytic reaction chambers 
Strainer suitable for use with aqueous or ody hquids or coaveiters U alter Pohl (to Deutsche Gold- rad 


Howard D Phillips U S 2,023,520, Jan. 21 Slme- Silber-S^eidcanstalt 


Roessler). U- S 2,028.6! 


Jan 21. A fluid stream such as one of CjH, and steam is 


Filtering gases Societd itahana Pirelli Dnt 435,168, coutmuously circulated la a dosed path, a minor portion 
Sept 16, 1935 Auxiliary neutral granular substance is of the stream being fed to the catalyst while kept in 111- 
inlroduced into a previously formed felt of fibrous matenal, direct heat -exchange rdation with the circulating stream, 
e. g , by depositing a layer of material on the felt and shak- and fresh reactants are supplied to the stream to compeo- 
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te .te portion of U,= ortoan. passod to tho catalpat. 1 

scnbcd relating to the use of a horizontal inclined app. 


App. i 


ipp. li described. ... . 

Furnace suitable for heating materials for orawing or 
tempering. LeRoy A. Lmdberg (to Lindberg Engineenng 
Co.) U S. 2,029,176, Jan. 28 Various structural and 
operative details 

Condenser with pipes and headers Herbert C. Guild. 

U.S 2.029,422, Feb 4 Structural features. 57 ■:vV t.,.1 \ tt *5 oivxir.ni 4 

ii.sif\'™rsp"S “Majors 


with partitions and agitating devices, vnth countercurrent 
flow of the contacting matenals and having tones for 
vigorous agitation and zones of relative quiescence. 

Apparatus for countercurrent contact of materials such 
as Oil stocks and selective solvents Jack Robinson (to 


Belg 407,808, March 30, 

1935 Mech features 

Furnace and associated apparatus for melhng material 
for "mineral wool" manufacture, etc Lee R. Campbell 
U S 2,029,307, Feb 4 Structural and operative details 
Od-buming apparatus suitable for furnaces Arthur 
n Paige U S. 2,029,184, Jan 28 Structural and opera- 
tive details 

Apparatus for supply of fluids under pressure as in 
supply of compressed air under a desired pressure Max 
H Sussm (one-half to Frank L Darchard) U. S 2,029,- 
085, Jan 28 Vanous structural, mech , elec and opera- 
tive details 

Pump for compressed liquefied gases such as propane 
or butane Claude F Tears (to Petroleum Processes 
Corp ) U S 2,028,531, Jan 21 Structural and opera- 
tive details 

Pump for viscous hquids A S Svnstunov Russ 
33,922, Jan 31, 1934. An anangement used in the 
transfer of viscous liquids, such as for example heavy fuel 
oil transported in railroad tanks, consists of a steam pump 
(a portable jacketed unit of steam engine and pump), 
and a steam coil for heating the liquid 
Hand pump for viscous fluids such as oils Rudolph 
D Mautis U.S 2,023,912, Jan 23 Structural details 
Pump and associated apparatus (or samples of 
petroleum or other liquids from tanks Augustus W 
Gleason and Ernest L. Mojer. U S 2,020,231, Jan. 23 
Structural and operative details. 

Pipe suitable for conveying hquids Charles A Hill 
(to hlucller Brass Co.). U. S. 2,029,424, Feb 4 The 
smooth inner surface of a pipe whidi may be formed of Cu 
or brass produced by piercing, drawing or extrusion is 
treated with an abrr • - • 

out the entire inner 

of liquid on the mf enor surface of the pipe, so that the coelT 
of friction between the wall of the pipe and the mass of 
moving liquid in the pipe is reduced. App is desenbed 
Apparatus for dispensing hqtuds R K Gafadzh 
Russ 34,332, Jan 31,1934 Construction details 
Apparatus for charging containers with inflammable 


and agitators. 

Countercurrent contact of materials such as oils and 
setectire solvents such as bisfchloroetbyl) ether Robert 
E Wilson (to Standard Oil Co of Ind.). U. S. 2,029,- 
6S7-8, Feb 4 Various structural and operative details 
of a honzontal inclined app with internal partitions and 
agitating devices 

Distnbutmg and treabng hquids The Sharpies 
SpcCTilty Co Fr 789,450, Oct 29, 1935. In feeding an 
oil mixed with a chem reagent, means is provided to pre- 
vent obstruction of the pipes by the viscous mud formed. 

Apparatus (with a rotatable drum) for pulverizing ma- 
tenals such as coal in an air-swept ball mill Martin 
Fris^ (to Foster Wheeler Corp ) US 2,029,917, 
Feb 4 Various structural, mech and operative details. 

High-pressure joints for pressure vessels Kurt 
Bredtschneidcr U S 2,029,606, Feb 4 A thin elastic 
ferrous metal packing ring is used having a modulus of 
clavtialy of the order of 30,000,000, various structural de- 
tails being described V’anous alloy steels, etc , may be 
used 

Safety device for gas lines I N Maizcl and X. E 
Zhtiravle-rrokof’ev Russ 34,249, Jan 31, 1034, 
Construction details of o pressure release valv c 
Apparatus for supertaeabng steam. Heinnch Peperkom 
(to Superheater Co ) . U S 2,029,334, Feb 4 Struc- 
tural details 

Vacuumizmg apparatus Thomas M Rector (to General 
Foods Corp ) un 355,195, Jan. 7, 1030 Structural 
details are descnl»d 

Apparatus for coohng eServeseent hquids Leo Samel. 
Can 3fU,49S, Dec 3,1035 Structural details 

V1.7..L' ‘■IT-.Ij’ 7 — — ,7' < Apparatus for sohdifymg carbon diodde. Maschmen- 
Surth ZwnpuStrtassuos da Gtsdlsdrttt Wr 

Apparatus for testmg the hardness of materials. Fay 
H Wdley. Bnt. 436,505, Oct. 14, 1935. 

Impact device for testmg surface finishes. Robert 
Bums (to Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc.). U. S. 


hqmd's tS a men JevT A G ffiLkd Rus“*^?5Sl v 2.023.190. Jan. 21. Vanous mech and operative details. 

34.M1. 7 Devices for breaHnr UD foam in washinv machines and 


Jan. 31, 1934. Construction details of an enclosed dec 
mercury switch 

Apparatus for drawing samples of hquids from reservoirs 
L. l.Fundalor Russ. 34,198, Jan 31, 1934 Constrac- 
tion details. 

Apparatus for drawing samples of hqiuds F U 
Balbuishev. Russ. 34,199, Jan. 31. 1934. Construction 
details 

Dispersing gases in liquids. Allgcmcinc Elektncitats- 
Ges. Fr. <89,309, Oct. 23, 1935 The gas is highly ddd 
mth the vapor of the dispersing liquid or the vapor of a 
liquid miscible with the dispersing liquid. 

Apparatus for bringing two hquids into intimate contact. 

Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappii. Fr. 
<89,63-, Ivov. 4, 1935. The 2 liquids flow in countercur- 
rent in a vertical column and are beaten up by a gas to 


Bnngmg different hquids into contact <o u* ueai 
labricatmg-oil slock with selective solvents. Robert 


Devices for breaking up foam in washing machines and 
in machmes for the disUllatiOQ of tar or for brewing fer- 
mented liquors. Richard Burslem. Bnt. 435,489, 
Sept. 23, 1935. 

Apparatus for cleaning pipe lines Ralph W. Howe, 
Robert E. Love and Joseph H Wood, Jr. (to Atlantic 
Pipe Line Co). U. S. 2,028,779, J.vn. 2S Mech. and 
operative details. 

Apparatus for use of abrasives and hquids in cleaning 
conduits such as beer coils Elmer O. Fessler. U. S 
2,028,972, Jan 2S. Vanous structural and operative 
details 

Apparatus for washing tanks such as those used for 
transporting oil. William Ostling (to Pyrate Corp. of 
Nevada). U. S. 2,029,788, Feb 4. Vanous structural, 
mech. and operative details 

Apparatus for cleamng tanks such as those used for 
Clare Richard (to PjTate Corp. of 


treating 


Nevada). U. S. 2,029,795, Feb. 4 Vanous structural, 
mech. and operative details, of an app. for cleaning tasks 
bjr jets of detergent fluid. 
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Bohuslav Brauaer (1835-1935) His life aad works aldehydes of the type nMeEtC.(CH,). CHO (« - 0, 1 2 
A DorabiaUka Hoczntkt Chtm 15, m5-21(1035) or 3} were detd in the visible and ultraviolet regions of 

E 11. the spectrum Their analysis shows (1) that the band 

A Haatrsch Tr Hein Z. LJeh'efifm. 42, 1-4 ttf the aldeliydic eroapet X29y}isroUtotyactivetadtbi! 

( 103G).— Obituary with portrait E. It the sign of its contribution in the first member (b » 0) is 

Bibliography for general chemistry from aeveral perl- * opposite that of the higher members and (2), that the 

odicals I Chemical and Metallurgical Eogmeerlag magnitude of that contribution vanes periodically with n, 

Hubert N Alyca J. Cheni Edurafinn 13, 7&-8l(10J0) the no of C atoms between the aldehydic group and the 

E. 11 asym C atom. G M Peiiy 

Laboratory preparatioii of hydrofluonc acid. Arnold Magsetochemical investigations XVm K|(B.H|) 
Bookheiin J C)im. Edurnfion 13, «3(103fi) EH. and Kt(B H,(OH),) Li Kleiiim and W ilhelm Memm 
Early rinc works ffi the Lehigh Valley K. D BiUinger Z enorf alleem Chem 225, 25^-Cl(I03S), cf C A i 


J Chem education 13, (11-2(1030). 


339* — To decide whelhcr the salt-hke product formed by 


J Chem education 13, 03-1(1030) 


measurements were made at temps from 9 


Chem Education 13, 74-5(1930). E H. 

Applicability of the lecture demonsCraCton method to 
certain groups of students Albert L Elder / Chem 
Education 13, 05-8(1030). E It 

A chapter ut teaching acids, bases and salts P M ‘ 
Glasoe J Chem Education 13, 03-71(1930). E II 


ions arc overwhelmingly (BtHi) — . Measurements at 
room temp indicate that the second compd is d iamag* 
netic and hence has the formula Ki(B]0|IIi) IQX The 
magnebc properties of potassiiun polyoxide and poly* 
sulfide Uilhelm Klemm and Hcmrich Sodomana 
Jbtd 273-80 — TIic susceptibilities of 3 prepns of KiO, 


Analysis of the dust that fell on Apnl 26, 1928 Al St were meosured at 20*, —78* and —18.3*. Analysis of 
Cocosinvlii Ana set unir /assy 20, 116-17(1935). — the results indicates that it is not possible to decide from 

A criticism and discussion of an analysis by Cematescu magnetic measurements whether the highest oiide of K 

iC A 26,4511). R Cematescu Hid ir3-4— Cerna- has (he formula KOi or KiOi kfeasurements nerc made 
tescu defends his analysis J r Milbery on KtS, KiSs, EiSi, KiS< and KtSs at room temp and at 

Construction of plabaum thennoraeters and determioa* — 18J*. These eompds were all diamagnetic at room 
tion of their basic points \V H. Keesom and D C « temp At low temps KiS* showed certain peculiar effects 
Dammers Physica 2, 10*1-8(1930) —The construction * and appeared to be fcrrmnagnctic below —50’ 
and calibration of 5 Tt resistance tlieniiomeicrs for use in W W Stiller 

the range —190* to CGO* are devnbed The optimum MagBetocbemiea] Invesbgabons of orgaaic substances 
annealing temp was fUU* to 850*. I or each of the ther- IV. The magnebe behavior of free radicals Eugen 
mometcfs, the value of (he resistance was do(d at (he Afuihr. JJsc JifuItcfEodloff and H'llheltn Bunge Ann 
normal b p of O (taken as — 183 08i* in conforn.iiy writli $20, 235-55(1935), ef C A 30, 330* —The extent and 
a newilctn ), the ice point, the steam point and the b p thcheatofdissocn of free radicals can be calcd from their 

of S Each of the thermometers futliUed the following measured magnetic susceplibihty The compd of Ren- 

conditions > 1 30, E,u «/f?. > 2 645, fLm ../ 0 yon and Banfield (C. A 20, 2S37) follows Currie’s Uw, 

Ji!«<023 F D Rossini asdodi-6 anisylnitrogtnoxide (MeOC«H«)iN " Oando,* 

Comparison of some platinum thermometers with the diphenyl-d'lfinitrophcnylhydracyl, EhiN-N.C»Iti(NOi)i 
heUum thermometer between 0* aad —183* \V II Tribiphenylmeihyl (1) forms an addn product (u) with 
Keesom and D C Hammers Phytita 2, lOSO-tW I mol Phff, which decomposes at 100*. landllshowa 
(193S) —Five I’t resistance thermometers (cf preceding magnetic susceptibility corresponding to complete dissocn 
abstr ) (I and 11, wire from Ilereaus, HI, wire from the into free radicals V The inagaetic behavior of por- 
National Bureau of Standards, IV, wire from Johnson and pbyrexide and porphynndme Lugen Muller and Use 
Matthey, V, wire from Herraus), satisfying (heconditions Muller RodlofI Ibtd 521, 81-9 — The paramagnetic 
stipulated in the definition of the international temp ^ susceptibility of porphyrcxide (III) was dcld from 90 to 
scale, were compared with the He gas tbrrmomeler be- 394*K . leading to a value of A “ —6 * 5°, as against 
tween 0* and —183° A cryostat precise to *0 0(12* is 4 « — 12* reported by Kuhn, Katz and Franke (C A 29 
desiesvtyed LH avid m agree -within 6903", IV was not The roagnrton fattw iseonsi .shmrag III 

compared directly with the others but agrees vnth them behaves normally Measurements on porphynndme from 
within the reading errors of the He gas thermometer. 90* to 348*K agree with the above authors’ from 273 
V differs from I, II and III by 0 03* at —183* Between to 343*. but show at low temps a sharp deviation from 
0 and —100°, the international temp scale lies below Weiss’ taw This deviation can be accounted for quanti- 
the thermodynamic temp scale, the max difTereore being g talivdy by the assumption of an equil between a para- 
about0(Jl®at —80* Between —120* and —183*, the magnetic (A) and a diamagnetic (B) form. 
international temp scale lies above the thermodynamic r. rH 

scale, the max difference being about 0 01* to 0 02* at j V i"* 

-130* to -140* F D Rossim ii r_r 4 S r_rn 

A micro method for melting -point delerminalion Mar- * T vr s. i Ml 

im Mezener and Siegfried Wehrli Ilch Chim Acta 18, „„ J, ^ ^ ^ Xsr mii ' ' 

1281-3(1935) — Because the ordinary microscopic m -p HN*=t_ N N t- •N* 

detn IS inadequate for certain substances that sublime, a '* 

sealed tube is recommended With a diam of 0 1-0 5 9 ^ 

mm. only a few g is required The sample is observed I '* 9 HI* 

by a low-powered microscope and is heated in a Thiele „ p ^ ^ Pij 

tube Values agree within 1* with those by the macro . > * , sr x» i fB) 

method W F. Bruce ■*— „--(•> 

Rotatory dispersion of ahphabc aldehydes PA t- N N c - 

Levene and Alexandre Rolhen J Chem PAynerd, 48-52 ' J. 

(1936)1 cf C. A. 27, 559S, 28, 739*, 7094*, 30,430*.— “ 

Rotatory-dispersion curves of configurationally related with heat of transformation of 0 56 cal VI A ne* 


CH, O O CHi 

f,C— t — N. A— C— CIb 

I J. 
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method of measurement of the dissociation of hexaaryl* ^ 

ethanes Jbid. R'V-W —The degree of dis'iocn and the ' 

dissocn const of hesaphcnylethane are caled from 
measurement of the magnetic susceptibility nf tts soIm 
T he degree of dissocn is slightly lower than that found by 
optical methods, while the heat of dissocn is the same 
George Cahnjtacrt 

The effect of sihcic acid on the magnetic properties of 
dissociated mixtures with iron oxide W Leitgebcl and 
K Bockemuhl Z anorg allgem Chem 225, 2«)9 12 
( 1913) —Eleven mi\ts of FeO, 1 e>Oi and SiOi m varying 
proportions were heated to different temps from lOtiO® to 
1500“ and the ratio FejOi FcO, in each of the end prod- 
ucts was detd analytically The temp at which the 
magnetism disappeared was also detd To a first approii- 
mation the addn of SiOj produced little effect on the mag- 
netic properties The results arc presented in both tabu- 
lar and graphic form and arc correlated with the work of 3 Willis Jackson 
UTiite, Graham and Hay ( C >1 29, 4712‘) on the dissocn -* '' 

of the FeiOrFejOi system, and the magnetic investigations 
of Klcffner and Kohlmeycr ( i* A 26,4005) 

\V W’ Stifler 

Surface magnebrabon and block structure of femte 
W C rimore and L W McKeehan Am Intt Wibih; 

Met Engtt , Inst Metals Die , Teeh Pub No fiSd, 13 pp 
(1935), cf C ^ 28, 7(JCfl' -Surface magnetization of 
polished femte crystals with or without Si was imesii- 
gated, the magnetic-powder method was used The use 
of a true colloid of y-1 e.Oi tn water improved the powder 
technic The mazc-like patterns, and the changes in 
these patterns brought a^ut by suitably changing the 
magnetizing field, led to the proposal of a block model of 
cubes spontaneously magnetized along <100> or <I10> 
axes A study of patterns on vanous cuts of the same 
crystal gave addnl evidence for this structure The size 
of the cubes varied from 0 3 «> to 3 w, depending on the 
particular crystal The stability of the secondary mag- 
netic structure with respect to the polishing procedure 
adopted and to magnetic histoo *as shown It was 
suggested that the segregation of foreign atoms may 
account for the observed stability of the block boundaries 
C L Mantell 

Magnebc rotatory power and dispersion of alkali mer- 
c^tetraiodides Ueni Lucas and Fernand Gallais 0 


Compt rend 202, 12!>-31(1930); cf C A 29.2874* — 
The exceptionally high values of Verdel's const and of the 
dispersion for KiHgli are due to a very strong absorption 
band starting from X 2900. C. A Sciberrad 

The magnebc suscepbbility of organic liquids Appfa- 
cabon to the addibrity law. Constantin SSlceanu and 
Dumitru Gheorghiu. ffull soe. roumotne phys 3d. 7T-81 


> «/• • thermal cond. 

app (cf C. yl. 26, 5272) was used successfully tor analysis 
of the CO-CO, mist O. M. Afurpby 

Behavior of an ion cloud about a dipolar molecule under 
the influence of an alternating field. Shoten Oka. Proc. 
Phys -Math. Soc Japan 17. 454-G0(1935)(in German).— 
Math Tile ionic cloud about a dipolar mol under the 
influence of an estemal alternating elec field (of fre- 
quency «) was studied from the standpoint of the Debye, 
intenonic theory Because of the final relaxation time 9 
the ion cloud has a moment of rotation, which the central 
dipole decreases in its rotary path, entirely analogous to 
the decrease of the relaxation energy of the central ion m 
Its path The moment acts m the senscof a diminution of 
the dielec const of solns of electrolytes and vanishes for 
high values of uO G M Petty 

Dielectric loss charactensbes of a chlonnated biphenyl. 

Proc Roy Soc (London) A153, 158-^ 
(1935)1 cf C A 29, 49S.5« — Diclec power factor -temp, 
curves are given for a chlorinated biphenyl (about 4 Cl 
per mol ) for 8 frequencies between 50 and 10' cycles per 
sec at temps ftom — 15° to -i-bO° The temp of the 
max power factor (about 21 5% in each case) increases 
from —.3® for 60 cycles to -|-40° for 10’ cycles and the 
curses are so sharp that a 20* change in temp reduces the 
power factot to less than 1% so (hat mas dielec const and 
* lowdicicc loss can be attained by suitable choice of temp, 
and frequency The results are discussed tn terms of the 
Dcbie theory There can no longer be doubt that the 
necessary conditions for the appearance of a Debye power 
factor max at frequennes as low as 50 cycles can anse at 
normal temps Janet T Austin 

Electncai mfestigatioo of soluboas of stearamhde in 
parafiBa wax W Jackson and F C Frank Tram 
5 Faraday Soe 31, iriXM^dWS), tl C A 29, 49S5» — A 
senes of power factor measurements was made on dil 
solns of stcaranilidc m 57-CO* paraffin at frequencies 2 7 
X 10* to 1 33 X lO’cydcs/sec overthetemp range0-80°. 
D c cond measurements were made in this range The 
results are interpreted by assuming the presence tn soln. 
of polar groups of about 10 stearamlide mols m a group, 
probably m the form of liquid crystals. The groups 
appear capable of adsorbing lomzed impunties. 

P. Jeffreys 


Field strength and frequency dependence of dielectnc 
constants of anisotropic liquids W. Kost. PAyrtfc Z, 
36. ft09-73(1935) —The results of Jezewski, cf. C. A. 23, 
25. oil p-azoxyamsole were analyzed The decrease of 
dielcc const with increasing field strength shows a satn 
xalue Well aboxe the optical value Only a mean moment 
of the large mol groups is concerned The dipoles inside 


(1934), cf C A. 29, 1093*— Mixts of Me.CO with the groups remain sufficiently movable to give only partial 
PhNO, and with a.m»(hvlnf,nt,ihn1,.n. th* ' .... ...... T 


PhNO, and with a-methylnaphlhalene obey the additivity 
law. Deviations m other cases may be accounted for by 
a chem change. R E. DcRight 

MagneUe suscepbbibty of alkali and alkaline earth 
hahdes UlnchVetel Ann. ^*^(1*24, 697-713(1915) — 
The susceptibilities of the alkali and alkaline earth hal- 
ides, and of IfCl, HBr and HI, in aq solns were measured 
for vanous conens. at room temp and reduced to 20'' 


onentation on polanzation Increasing frequency as well 
as field strength must be taken into account in considera- 
tion of the decrease of dielec const C. E. P. Jeffreys 
Dielectric coefficients of volatile compounds of fluorine 
and boros K L Ramaswainy. Proc Indian Acad. 
Set 2K. 3rA-77(1935) —The diclcc coeffs of CF,. NP,. 
CHF,. (CF|N),, BjH, and BiNiH, (m the vapor state) 
measured at different temps to obtain the values for 


For m«t of the solns , conens up to 25% by weight were a their elec moments, the values being 0, 0 21, 1.59, 0 40. 0 
studied, and for KI the max. conen w-n« .Wcr Tn all .n.i nr.v v in-i, 


cases the susceptibility is a linear function of Ihc'concn 
required by the Wiedemann additive law From the 
results on solns the susceptibilities of the salts and of the 
ions are calcd. and the results are compared with those gf 
other investigators The vanaiion of the susceptibilities 
of NaCJ and KJ solns with temp, was investigated m the 
region 0 to 60®. Various points of theoretical interest, 
such as the dependence of the susceptibility of an ion on ■ 
nuclear charge no . are discussed. W. W Stifler 
Feiromagaetlc conversion and catalytic activity. IV 
Hydrogenation of carbon monoxide and ethylene over 
nickel and carbon dionde formation from carbon monoxide 
over the Heusler alloy, MnAlCu, J, Arvid Hedvall and 
Rune Hedin. Z. pXyjii. Chem. B30, 280-8(1933), cf 
t. it. 30, 369’. — The rates of the reactions change discon- 
tinuously at the Cune point when the ferromagnetic prop. 


temp were tneasur^ accurately by refractometnc studies 
and approx at low temps by studying variations of dielec. 
coeff The significance of the moments is discussed. 

L. L. Quill 

Electric moments of p-quicone and related compounds. 
D LI Ilammick, G C. Ifampson and G. I. Jenkins. 
A'otnre 136, 99(>-l( 1935) —Flee moments were detd for 
on Its 9 p-beiuoquinone in C«Hi, CCI. and C4H14 soln., and (or 
• *" 2,'»-dimeih>l-l,4-qmnone, 2,5-dichloro-l,4-quinone and 
tetramethylcyclobutane-l,3-dione in C*H, soln. The 
values were all in the range 0 64-0 73 X 10“'* e s. u 
These values are anomalous m view of the sym. structure 
usually assigned to these compds. and may be due to 
solvent effect or to an abnormally large atom polarization 
— ^ . G. M. Petty 

The conduebnty of calcium, strontium and banum 
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chlorides in anhydrous elycerol. J. Szper and Z, Gajew* 1 pressed mathematicalty. In this range the »p heat. e. 

sU J. ehtm. phyt 32, 70>14(1935). — See C, A, 29, increases with d. L E. Sterner ' 

OIST*. G. G. Isotherms of carbon dioxide between 70 and 3000 

The electne conductirity of metallic vapors under atmospheres (Amagat densities between 200 and 600) 
pressure Werner Draunbek. Z. Physik 97, 482-05 A. Michels, Mrs C Michels and 11. Woutera Proe 
(1935) —On the basis of Bloch's theory of elec, eond. the Key. See. (London) A153, 214-24(1935) ; cf. preceding 
cond. of a metallic vapor and its dependence upon d. can ftbstr —Tables in the previous paper are extended to 

be estd approx. Vapors of llg and K were measured, include the values for pressures up to 3000 atm The 

Values found for K vapor are (at 1200*) cm “*tt & »P. heat, e,, of COt increases with d. to a max atd« 

a pressure of 1 atm and 10"*O"* cm at 10 atm Possi- 226.7 Amagat units, then decreases and passes through a 
ble existence of metallic cond, at higher pressure is not min, atad, betwcen390and 400 Amagat units 
completely excluded by the expts The evidence ob* L. E Steiner 

tamed from Ilg up to 35 atm and on K up to 10 atm was, Theoiy of the eguaboa of state Satyendra Ray 
however, neg. In Ilg the metallic cond. amounted to Kolteid’Z. 73, 209-72(1935); cf. C. A. 26, 1172— A 
less than lO"’* fl"* cm -« and in K to less than 10"» O"' modified Dietenci erjuation y - * + ox, where y - log, 
cm "* The lower limit of measurement was detd. by k “ log* {R/M) and * •• ItpvT (d = d , R « 

thermal emission and ionitation effects. S TolansLy mol.gasconst. and Jf “ mol wt ) wasapplied toHiOind 
Electric conducbTity of alkali metal flames -mily » “Cl in the vapor phase only and to NHi, EtOH and 
Kissclinann and A. Becker. Ann. Physik 25, 49-73 bromobeniene in the liquid and vapor phases Alcondi- 
(1930)— The cond of illuminating gss-a.r-N, flames far removed frtw the mt point, the y-x curve is a 

alone, and contg chlQridesofLi,Ka.K,UbandCsinjected line for ^th hquid and vapor; near the mt 

in soln in known amts . was measured with precision in « is a hyberbola, showing that a ts not const, in thu 

the range 1250-1050*K. The temp variation of cond. The p»-x curve for water vapor s^hows a marked 

of the pure flame corresponds to an av of 2 50 v. for the discontinuity in the region of 2 5 atm and 115 . 
formation of cuaent earners Tor injected flames the ,, pJ,, 

cond IS proportional to the square root of the total metal . ,7^® Th* 

coo™ o HeJoo.,. Th, t,™ vor„l.on ot cond ■</.*.> dcod Si 2A, 460-71!. ct C. X. 2». OSim-TJc 
001 choogc cth conco o! oid*! m the f.n,c stod.cd dcnraiioo .nd .pplic.lion ol tUcpt.ocipol cqo.uon.dtbc 
(10--10- oonool). A complete IhcotcUcal ciplao.t.oo [‘“ty .tc outlined totethe -tth the ntclhod ole,™."! 
a the vomtion o( cond <mh the ttatore ol the .Ik.lt Ptopettie, ol . Iraoid if the temp ,nd the 
metel t, not poesible, hot,, vet. the eppto.imattoo eif ittent.l propertie. of the tool me koo-n t-’Li. tSu 
eepl to theeey betlet. the higher the temp .nd thn, V*f;' 

the more eompfete the dt.eoeo to.o ftee meUf .to,™ r’.’g.'lS 

Comparative measurements of the conductivity of the 5 ?*?• "?£ huivl(me^and'2!3"hutvlen*e^elvcols** ^ith^tbe 
Bunsen flame with direct and alternating cunenis II rtofin ^*^1. arf «S^ed I« the 

inimann Z ?Ayn* 97 496-510 (1933) -The m.stanct The d, 

v" iddn the tntthods lor the prepn of U-butyleneBnd2.3. 

oscillation frequency 1 50 X 10" see • and the cond »,„,vi*n« *p* /jA»,-rih»d M. W. Leahy 

calcd Tius IS compared with the s'Sltie psen by d -c s^b^. «f tiMn* alVvl aulSdee It W Tbotnp- 

methods The a < method attains the sSme depee of V^i Kav ieesi. 1743-7 

accuracy as the d -c method Conclusions are drawn curves for rtJ!*^ Me.S EttS and 

re^rding how far the disturbances produced by the elw- ^ The Jog ” l/rcuws wer'e saiisfae- 

trodes reach into the condenser \ alues are given for the „scv.,ra,-i,, t,-.. The h*os f7nQ mm 1 and heals ol 
flameco«d.w.thapureflameandw,thone|ontg Nam ^^^n wer” W to "be ^Me.S. 37*. 0910 cal | 
«s n. re 4 , . I 4*. I s.* « . MeEtS, 65*. 7250 cal : EtiS, 91 4*, 8000 eal ; EtHS, 

Supercond«tiTily In the Lght of accepted pnndples 3-j. 'Csm. of the Trouioa const indicates that 

tb'® 'Ihers and thio ales are normal unassoed liquids. 
(l‘)3o) , cf C .4 30, COO* E II. C E P. Jeffreys 

The Joule-Thompson eflect of methane, utrogea and The accuracy of viscosity measurements by the Engler 


(10**-10~* normal). A complete theoretical explanation 
of the variation of cond with the nature of the alkali 
metal is not possible, however, the approximation of 
expt to theory is better, the higher the temp and thus 
the more complete the dissocn into free metal atoms 


(1935) , Cf C X 30. COO* E II. “ CEP. Jeffreys 

The Joule-Thompson eflect of methane, utrogea and The accuracy of viscosity measurements by the Engler 
mixtures of these gases John H Perry and Carl V. method F H. Garner and W. E J. Broom. Rff 

Ilerm^ J phys Chem. 39. 1189-95(1935) —The 7 pjo 047_ 1204-5(1935); J. Inst PttroUum 

Joule-Thompson coeffs of Cff, and Ni are calcd for the r«A 22. 27-31(1030).— Engler viscometers are less 
temps ,200 , 250 , 300 , 350* and 400* K , and the pres- accurate than those by Redwood and Saybolt This is 
sures. 1. 6. 25.. 50 and 100 aims, wmJj tbt ssse e-f She ^iaeto tbe aaieUsfeeiorr ofSctal Getmsis stssdardizsuoa 
Beattie-Bndgcman equation of state A method is in- methods, whereby viscometers having deviations amount- 
dicated for obtaining the coeffs for mhts of gases from ing to *2% are passed A A. BoehtlmgU 

those of the pure gases Data are tabulated for 3 mixts Xbo viscosity of deuterium oxide and its mixtures with 
o* S’V 1°'* L- E. Steiner water at 25*. GrmneU Jones and Holmes J. Fomwalt. 

F-K-rrelationsof gaseous mixtures E R GdtilaDd b i’Aystcr 4. 30-3(1936).— The viscosity and d ol 

Ind Eng Chem 28, 212-16(1936).— The slope of the II,0-D^ mixts are related by the equation p “ lA “ 
isometric of a mixt can be calcd by the molal av of the l-2 0Cfe5(Ar) + 3 1122(dr)*; (it) •• dj! - !• Sing- 
slopes of the isometries of the pure constituent gases, all lam's equation for additive fluidities has the form * ■ 
measured at the same molal conca This rule, together III 014 + 15 Gilt - 30 538n, i and n are the vol and srt 
with a method for estg. the internal pressure, furnishes a fractions of DjO, resp The 2 equations agree with the 
means of predicting the P-V-T pri^erties of the miit. data to 0 006 and 0 01%, reap. The la Wer-Baker W- 
For the 3 gaseous mixts given, the predicted values agree mula relating mole fraction to sp. gr. (C. A. 29, 990 ) 
betterwithexptl data than do values calcd fromAmagat’s is corrected for the DjO in ordinary water If it i» *»• 
or Dalton's law, and is probably within the exptl error of 9 sumed iin,o " 0 8937 centipoises, at 25* vx»o ” 1 0992, 
the data. The 3 mixts. were A-C,H„K,.CO and CIIr-N, Pf„n «*90 9S7rhes O M 

F. L Browne Deten^atioa of the ultrasonic velocity in 

Isotherms of carbon dioxide between 0" and ISO* and organic bquids S Parthasarathy. Pree Indian Acoa 
pressures from 16 to 250 atmospheres (Amagat densities Sex 2A, 407-511(1635). — The ultrasonic velocitws at 
18-206). A. Michels and Mrs C. Michels Pree. Roy 7 32 X 10* cycles per sec weredetd for52org liquid**"® 
Sec. (London) AIS3, 201-14(1035). — The Amagat ds and xrater at 23-4* by the method of diffraction of light oy 
thepovaluesfortheisolhermsofCOjbetweenO'andlSO*, ultrasonic waves The velocity of sound in aromatic 
at pressures from 16 to 250 aims are tabulated and ex- compds is higher in general thania the corresponding an- 
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ific cornpd? althousb the ds. oi me aromauc coiripus. • wie lu nt<^. »*• ^ ”VC.T^ nT^'n 

‘ hi'^her Cyclohexane and its den%-s come midway preapiUted under yanous conditions, fhd. 
be'iwc^ the 2 ^ses. The lelocity of sound in liquids of U^).— The effect of varying the conditions of PPln- of 
high d. IS not as low as the increased d. would suggest. 

The effect of increased d is offset by a diminution of com* 
pressibility. Liquids with mots haiing high elec mo- 
f_„. /. _ -1^. aoH have higher 


inenl (e g , ales , ketones and water) have higher 
velocities of sound Lengtheningof the mol increases the 


PbSOi upon perfection and speed of aging of the rwulting 
crystals was studied with the wool violet and Th B treat- 
ment The greater the conen. of reactants the larger is 
the surface of the ppt. Greater perfection of crystals 
occurs at lower conens. of reactants Concn. effects are 


velocities of sound L^gtneningoi me moj w utvuis m 

velocity. The iso ales show lower velocity than the . greater snth regard to perfection than those ot temp. 

normal Adiabatic compressibilities for all the liquids ore K. H. Lambei 

calcd Janet E Austin 

The stahiluation of the color of furfural N Chet- 
senkov and M. Lifshiti ilashboIne-Zhirotee Dels IW4. 

No 6, 3&-10. — The addn of p>*rogallol (I lOOO and 1 
5000) or satd. solns of NaCl and Ka,CO» stabilites the 
color of furfural for 6-12 months E Bielousa 
Liquid crystals of some cholesterol componnds, and 
their ciystallme superfusion Paul Gauhert 


rend. 202. 141-3(1936), cf C. /I 30, 092* —Resorcinol, 
pyrogallol, p mtrophenol (but not m- or a-), saitgenin, 
erythntol, phlonim, saccharin, isosacchann, rhamnose 
and nitrophthalic and agancic acids also form liquid crys^ 
tals when melted with cholesterol Ordmanly on coohng 
such liquid crystals pass into the solid crj-stal form at a 
definite temp , hut m some cases, and especially if one 
component is in large excess and cooling is rapid, they 
form a solid, sometimes as hard as gypsum, which retains 
the optical properties of the liquid crystal On reheating 
this may either pass info the co'Stai form, or simply re- 
form the liquid crystal C A Sitbcrrad 

Plashuty of bismuth W. P Berg and L Sandler. 
iVdfure 136, 915(1035) .—By use of the method of Andrade 
and Roscoe (Proe. Inlern Conjerenee en Ph^tits 2, 176 
(10.14)} crystals of Bi were grown ir racuo, m N. in II and 
in COi. Under all conditions some crystals were soft and 
so thefa}7>othesis cf Berg (C A 25, 4953*) that gas tra$ 
responsible for the softness is withdrawn The hardness 
ot Bi crystals obtained by the Bridgman method is tenta- 
titelyesplamcd as strain hardening. Thesofe crystals are 
therefore bclicaed to exhibit the true behavior of Bi (m. 
eluding Plasticity). Oden E. Sheppard 

The camge of electric resistance and reffectmg power 


Lambert 

Experunents on pieroelectncity. Gilbert Greenwood. 
Z. Kftsl. PI, 235-L2(1935)(in English) —To test cases 
of doubtful pieroelectncity, especially where pjToelec- 
tncity has supposedly been found, a more delicate app 
was devised, based on the method of Gicbe and Scheibe 
(C A 10. 3207). The results were; picnc acid, Na 
citrate, KjCtiOr, topaz, LiiBeFi-HjO, ZnBeF« 7HiO, 
Compr 3 CilL(NRi)i IltSOi, m-bromoacetamlidc, wulfenite, ^g- 


of metal sunrors condensed at low temperatures .. 
Suhmia&nondG Barth. Phystk Z 36, $43-5(1935) — 

The resistance of Cu, Ag, Cd, Tl and Pb mirrors prepd by 
vaponzation of the metals on plates kept qi 20® or$0*abs 
decrea«ed on warming to room tenp and the light-reflcct. 
me power increased. Bi mirrors showed on increase m 
rc'isianee on warmuig. Tins diange in resistance indi- 
cates an increase in ordered arrangemenf into laffh'es 

C. E P Jeffreys 

The coefficient of expansion of silver Iodide and of the , 
hahdes of thalhum. Grmnell Jones and Frederick C ^ M 
jelen. J. ylir. Cfiem 5'(JC. 57, 2.=>32-6(1033) — By use of 
a special dilatoraeterthecocffa of expansion of Agl. TICI 
TlDrandTIIwercdetd at20*,30®,40",50*and60* The 
value for Agl is -0 016 x 10“‘ and is independent of 
temp, throughout this range. The thallous salts have 
^ cotffs increasing as temp, increases Coefls of 


NOi, iodoform and KAg(CN)i all were neg ; L11SO4, 
ZnSO. 7H,0, l-chlor-2,4-dinitrobenzene, santonine, bru- 
cine, m-cbloroacetanilide and methylureawere pos Of 2 
scnpolites from Burma, a colorless crystal was pos , and a 
pink one neg E. S Rsunsdtll 

The optical anisotropy of molecular crystals as illus- 
trated by some oxalates Sterlmg B Hendneks and W 
Edwards Demmg Z. Krisl 91, 290-S01(ld35)(in 
* English), cf C A. 29. 7735’ — The optical anisotropies of 
some oxalate crystals are accounted for bv the anisotropy 
and oneniatioo of the oxalate group in the lanous lattices, 
hfol interaction is senous onlf in the presence of highly 
polanrable tons L S Ramsdell 

Twin formabon of ciystals with irrational surfaces D 
B Gogobendre P/iyjii Z. Sovjelunton 8, 20S-11 
(193.5> — Txna formation in crystals occurs as commonly 
j with irrational ns with rational surfaces It is thought 
that the mech deformation of the crystal governs its typo 
of growth Helen S Hopfield 

OndthoQ of a crystal surface studied by means of 
catbode-ny reflection. Tasabur5 Vamaguchi. Proe 
Ph)S-Ma(h Sm Jot^n 17, 443-53(1935)(m English); 
cf C. A 29, 2S42*. — The effects of oxidation and of etch- 
ing of cleai^ surfaces of xinc blende on the reflection of 
cathode rays were inre«tig3ted. Analysis of Lane dm- 
6 grams shows that the oudired product (ZnO) is a single 
crystal, so onented Uiat its (103) plane re«ts on the cleaved 
(110) rorface of ZnS, the [010)-axts of ZnO is parallel to 
the |lT0)-axis of ZnS. By talang into consideration the 
temp effect in Waller's sense (TheoteU«che Studien rur 
Intcrfcrtnr- und Dispcrsionstheorie der RSntgenstrahlen, 
Di«s , Uppsala, 1925) a new interpretation is pven of the 
formation of the A’-patlem. G. M. Peltv 

Law of corresponding states of lattice recovery. J A. 
[ van Licropt Chfm Weekbtad 32, &46-50(1935) — 
The htpolbesis of lattice recotery by nucleus formation 
(C A. 21, 3333) has been confirmed repeatedly (\-an 
Arkel, C. A. 24 , 5007). In the rccoiery of a deformed 
CTjslal by heating, time as well as temp, is mtohed, 
the increased energy* of a deformed metal i 


.. taken pro- 

■iH.~...i j.„t 1 ”• portionalto the increased elec resistance, f?i, (the normal 

® ' resistance is R,), the degree of deformation will be d - 

« n ,1.^' asssrably also lunetions # ( - R,)/R, at O'. By taking a characteristic temp, t 

„e front f?,(l + at) it follows iha^ I = d/e and the 


excess energy ot the d^ormed state AE = Mc8/a with e 
the sp beat Usiap J/c = 6, a » 0 005 (Tommann 
value) Kites £ = 1200 d. The mean time for exchange of 
place of atoms is ^mailer for deform^ metals than for 
normal ones by a factor for Cu with d = 6 the 

ratio of mean times is 1/400. This decreased time of 


a thermostat regulator, thus simplifying temp, control 

Structural changes taking place upon aging of freshly 
preoared crystalline precipitates. V. The thermal anne 
of freshly ptepwd lead suUate I. M. KoUhoff and 
Chwles Rosenblum. J. Am. Cbem. StK. 57. 2573-7 
(1935); cf. _C. A. 29, 49S7*.*.— A sepn. of microscopic 

by the speed of distnbtmon of Th B through freshly pnid w « iJL’ "* Vt, beating a deformed metal 

PbSO. Between 100* and 200' and for fhort pm at mean time mentioned as de- 

303'therewasmdieationof asmaUbutdefiZem««4.^5 Pending on the local degree of deformation d. it will re- 
.. ^ .vuv‘»»i«auouioeamiem«eascof cover in the corresponding locations. For abs. temp T. 

time « sees, a relation riog»4»« « coast. = T (i3 5 
+ ‘log ») bolds, in which v is the period of vibration 
of an atom and indicates the relation between T and 9 
vetpured for the recottry of the metal. Per 1% 11 
in abs temp, the rate of place exchange increases 3 


external surface. Sintenag does not occur below 250'- h 
becoroespronouncedonlyai400'. Internalagingoccuraat 
much lower temps with an incubation period A dis- 
wswn of thermal aging foUows. Aging was greater at 
-50 than at 300 or even 400*. This was shown to be 
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This law holds also for rccrystn. if 0 is taVcn as a mean 
desTce of deformation for the entire lattice. The equation 
IS well borne out by data of Mathewson and Phillips 
(TraBS .4 bi Insl Mtn Met r.ni; 54, C0S(1»17): cf 
C A 10, 1157), of Moore and Ucckinsale (C A. 16, 
32'U) and of Kamop (C. A. 24, 3157) In alt cases the 
T — B data gave a const T (logn 9 + 13 43), the const, 
decreases tvith increase of (9 At room temp for deformed 
Cu the recovery requires 80,000 jts , at 200* l.OfW sees . 
for deformed Al 23 >rs at 27*. Such values aic of im- ” 
portance for structural use of allojs. B. J C v d I! 

The structure and entropy of lee and of other crystals 
with some randomness of atomic arrangement Linus 
Pauling J Apt Chem 5oe. 57, 2l>.Sn-4(193.5) — It is 
assumed that each mol of ice is surrounded by 4 others, 
oriented so as to direct its If atoms tovard 2 of the 
neighboring niols , forming If lionds, and that only one If 

ir the 0-0 axis There arc (Vi) A'configura- 3 


s for N mots , giving a residual entropy of 0 805c u , 
agreeing well with the exptl value 0.87 e. u The struc- 
tures and entropies of the following ery stals are discussed 
diaspore, Icpidocrociie, pyrrhotite, muscovnte, formic and, 

■yAIiOj, yFciOi, Agf, K'aBr, CaBri and the cubic tungsten 
bronres Twenty-two references Victor Ilirks 

The crystal atructure of tee at low temperatures b . F 
Burton and \\’ F Oliver Proe Roy Sot (London) 

A153. lCC-72(l'l3i), cl C A 29, 3572* ■—.'C -ray diffrac- 
tion patterns were prepd by the Dcbye-Scherrer method 
When ice IS formed at temps T\ > —SO*, the usual hesa- 
gonal structure crystallires; for —80* > Fi > —IIO*, 
crystals growr only along certain planes, and for. Ft < 

— 110*. a glawy state occurs Glassy tec formed at Fi 
changes rapidly to seirucryst tee when heated to F« 

Structures formed at Tt are maintained when cooled to Fi 
\ictor HicLs 

The structure of ice U Ronald L. hfcFatlan J. 

Chem. PAy««4, C<M(1930) — The high pressure tonnsof 
ice discovered by Tammann and Bndgman (C A 29, 

2010 *) have a brief penod of stability at very low temps 
and at atm pressure This makes it possible to obtain x- 
ray powder diffraction photographs of these forms Ice 11 
has a side<entered orthorhombic cell with 0 • 7 80 A . 

5 — 4 50 A and e 6 50 A , it contains Smols . has the «. .... 

symmetry of space group V*-C22i. end d. •• 121 The « (d •»22C8) OrdmaryCisamixt.of araorphousCanil 


4 between 185® and 205°K. The mean transition temp 
corresponds to a viscosity of 10'‘ poises, agreemg with a 
general rule for glass-forming maienals. The factors on 
which the transition temp depends are discussed 

C. M. Petty 

Application of plane groups to Weissenberg photo, 
graphs M J Buerger. Z. Krut 91, 255-89(1935)(m 
I n^ish) — Dach Weissenberg photograph is a projectioa 
J of a single plane of the reciprocal lattice, which embodies 
lioth point group and translation propeities All possible 
Weissenberg patterns can be predicted from a study of 
plane point-groups and translations The method is 
purely geometric and avoids analytic procedure and indei- 
mg of reflcetions A few appropnately chosen photo- 
graphs permit an unequivocal detn of the cenirosym- 
metrical class, and the unit-cell type and dimensions 

L S RamsdcU 

X-riy measurements of diamonds M Remuoger 
Pkystk Z i6, 8.14-7(11135) — Intensity measurements of 
the forbidden (222) reflections from the octahedral faces 
^ several diamonds were made The Fm structure factor 
was esid to lie between 2 1 and 2 0 CEP Jeffreys 
Formation of diamond from geotope and crystallo- 
graphic points of view Elemir Veres Binyjiz Keki^ 
Letpoh 6S, 302-9, 327-30(1935).— The different theories 
are presenied No definite conclusion can be drawn at 
present S S de Finily 

Graphite from diamond Paul Comez Compt rrei 
202,59-61(1930); cf C A 30, 025' -X-ray esamn of 
graphite prepd by heating diamond at 1900* indicgiM 
much better deve'oped crystallites than those tn sugar C 
heated to 2000*. The reiistivitf, though less than that 
of the sugar C, is siiU much greater than that of 
gascar graphite, (relative) values averaging 0 1C9, 0 193 
and 0 120, reap The magnetic susceptibility approxi- 
mated that of the sugar C C A Silberrad 

Net density aad x ray isTeshgiben of carbon Yrnhi- 
aLi Maisunaga Mem Coll Set Kyoto Imp Unit A18, 
2I5-00(19?5) —Charcoal prepd by carbonizing pure 
sugar 3 bn at 250* or 300* eontam* no tttfr, pvei m 
amorphous x-ray pattern and has net d 1 475 On 
heating above 400* ibed increases and graphite is formed 
shown by the x-ray paliein, the limit is pi«grwbite 


transition 1 ^ n breaks up the HjO mol , tee 11 
lome crystal The pressure of 2100 atm (used to form lee 
n) causes (1) a 3% decrease in the packing vol of the O 
ion, (2) a breakdown of the ice I structure by a slipping of 
the O ion layers relative to each other, (3) a 4-cooTdmaied 
structure where each O is surrounded by a badly distorted 
tetrahedron of O ions G M Petty 


graphite, the proportion depends chiefly on the temp to 
which It has bern heated, and can be ealed from the 
obsetved d ® 

The crystal structure of CdSb. Ame Olander. Z 
KritI 91. 243-7(1935); cf C A 29. 7815*— PoMcr 
photograph data indicate an orthorhombic unit celt for 

- - CdSb.withB = 8 493A , ft - 8.320\ . e - G 390A .comg 

Glass XII Some new beat capacity data for oiganic 8 Cd and 8 Sb TTie symmetry may be eitba V tw Ct. 

' ' "-lactic acid ' It IS suggested that the anangement may be areally de- 


glasses The entropy and free energy of dl-.—. 

Geo S Parks, S Benson Thomas and Donald W Light 
J. Chem^ FbyJics 4, 64-9(1936); cf C A. 28, 6018’ — 

Heat capacity was measured by the Nemst method upon 
secondary BuOII (from 102 8 to 283 7*K.) andS melbyJ- 
bexane (71 1-289 2‘’1C ), in the glassy and liquid condi- 
tions, and upondf lactic acid (1) in an incompletely crystd 
state (90-300*IC ), (2) in the form of an oad glass and . 
liquid (103 5-303 0*1C ) and (3) in the form of a mmd s A , 
glass and liquid (95 8-267 4*K ) Thesp heats and heat m<v 
of fusion of pure cryst J/-lactic acid were cafed The 
glasses and undercoolcd liquids show a rapid nse from the 
heat capacity characteristic of a cryst solid to that lor 
the liquid state in a transition region of about 10*, the 
nature of this region is discussed The molal entropy of 
liquid (K-lactic aad at 298 1*K is 45 9 * 1 0 e u , the 
free energy of formation is —124,300 * 2300 cal XIH 


formed NaCl structure L S ^msdell 

The crystal structure of galhiun A J. Bradley Z- 
hnst 91, 302-lC(I935){in English) —A redetn of the 
structure of metallic Ga by the powder method coiuoto* 
lives* orthorhombic structure (C. A 27, 1558) bm 
photographs with Ni Km radiation show all 3 ares tote 
different- a - 4 5167 * 0 0001 A ,5 = 4 5107 * 0 0001 
- 7 M4S * 0 0002 A. The space group is VI*. 
accurate values of the parameters are nt = 0 
ana p = 0 1525 (both *0 0005). These were obtained 
from photometer measurements of the highly dispersed 
tines at the end of the film This method is described and 
illustrated L S Ramsddl 

The unit of structure of telluric lud, Te(OH)» Linus 
rauhng Z KrtsI 91. 307-8(1935) —A rotation phot^ 
graph of cubic Te(OII)» shows the unit cell to contaio£^ 


Glass formation by a hydrocarbon polymer John D 9 tnols , as found by Kirk-patnek and Pauling (C. A 2®- 
„ . f ri.j fr, e 35gq) and not 4 mols , as stated by Gossner and 

(C A 28, 0601') L S Ramsdell 

Crystalliiatton of antimony anhydride Aurelio Serra 
Z Amt 91,371-2(1935) —Below 100* a cubic 
above 100* an opticalTy biaxial modification of SbjOi. 
obtained by crystn from HiO or HiSO, L S R 
Vanabon In the latbce constant of zinc oxide V. h 
Cosslett A’ature 136, 988-9(1935) —The lattice eonsts 


Ferry and George S Parks Ibtd 70-5 — Polyisobutyl- 
ene, with an av. mol wt. of 4900, is a highly viscous 
liquid at room temp TVhen cooled, it forms a glass with 
the transitions in thermal properties characteristic of the 
vitrification cf substances of low mol wt. The heat 
capacity was detd (from 118* to 295*K ); it mcieases 
32% between 192* and 203*K The thermal eoeff « 
expansion was detd (160-300*X-) , it increases 200% 
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of ZnO films prcpd by withdrawms a v,-aMier from the 1 and Schneider (C. ^, 24, 

$urtaeeofmoUen7n%anedmthaRC. The %-ahics for new -i.—-". J 70 imi i 

films, and for films 12 and IS months old, resp , tverc. «, 

3.2.14, 3 2t)2, 3 270 A 5 r, 1 015, 1 G2S, 1 »>37 A The 

probable error of e.ach measurement is 0 W)5 A The 

lattice consis of An films remained const during the same 
time interval The use of siuh ZnO films for ht?h-\oIiagc 
calibration is inadansable G M Petty 

The structure of the electrolytic oxide layer on alumi- 
num r J \V Veiwcy Z Arul 91, 317 2n(l'>35), 
cf C A 30. 1310* --r'-AljOi, formed bj clectr«>l>tic 
osidation of Al, is cl.ascly related to >-Al Oi, but does not 
Rise an identical s-ray pattern The stiucturc is di- 
senbed as an aaeraged stnictiirc of the cations Hie unit 
cell contains 4 0-ions m face-centeml posmons, 2>A Al 
ions arc distributed staiistieally o\er all the mterstuLS 
between the O ions msueh a way that 70'o of ihc Al ha\i 


ith Ranerjee’s con- 
clusions (C A 29,13(13’). ' Victor Hicks 

X-ray analysis of the strueture of Iridescent shells II. 
Hahotidae. S Uamaswamy. Proc. Indian Acad. Set. 
2A,34'5-51(1035). cf. IW lA, 871-0(1034).— By use of 
monochiomalic x-ruys, the x-ray diffraction patterns of 
tbesfictfsof some species of Ua/u'/is n ere stiKfitxl. Tlie pat- 
lemsobtainedwithnormall) mcidcntx tay-sdiffersomewhat 
from those previously obtained with Turbo and Troehits 
in whnh shiUs there is a random ommaiion of the a and 6 
axes of aragonite In Haliolis shells there is a preferred 
cnmtaiion of these axes, snth a large cnor m orientation. 
TIk ( axis IS normal to the laminations as m other nra- 
goniie shells Patterns obtained with A'ouliiiw pompthus 
and Maftaraitpra lulcarts were measured TJie type of 
oru niatHmoftwanerysialNofaragoniteprcMOUsly suggested 
luuri.'ttsiseonfimied Thenacreouslayerof AT ru/gorir 


a coCrdmaiion no C, and 30% a no 4, wntli ngard to the j cmsisis of single atagonite crystals with 1 10 planes paral- 


L S Itaiiisdell 
Crystal chemical Inresheabon of aluminum compounds 
with the spinel type of structure and of y-FejO, I mst 
Kordcs Z And 91. 1<1J 22b(113o) — LiAl.O. can be 
densed from Mgj.MiOi by the substitution of LvAl lor 2 
Mg The 2 base similar hardness, d , a. and crystal struc- 
tures and lonn solid solus For the Li Al «pinel. 
d,«,-7Pa3A (orl5.M>iA) W ell-er\-sld -y-Al.O, is 
obtained from LiPO« melts, and closely resembles the Li 
Alspinel, diM"7S<i5A (orl5 700A) These 2 can be 
referred to a face-centered cube only if the cell dimensions 
are doublwl Traces of Li'O or HiO iinVe y AtjO* more 
stable rerromagnctic y-l CiOi is a solid soln of I e- 
FcjOi and y-FcjOi The use of fluondcs in ihc synthesis 
of oxides and silicates is discusscsl L S PamsddI 
The crystal system of julieute, NaiCo(CSN)< SIIiO 
A. Schoep and \ Billiet. Z. Ann 91. 220 31(1'13.5) 


linis of growth and c axis normal to the shell surface 
L L Qudl 

Adsorpbon problems 1 Traube Trans taraday 
2>oc 31. 1730-tnU*35) — Many detns of drop nos were 
nndc and a relation betwcin drop nos and conen of the 
solns was graphed The results enable detns. of the 
capacity of adsorption of suiface-actisc and mterfaee-ae- 
ii\c subscanccs by \anous org substances slightly sot or 
* insol in lIjO Such siibsiames as anthracene, naphtha- 
lene or diphenylamme added to solns of octyl ale. or 
caprylic acid absorb such small quantittis of adsorbate 
that the Langmuir theory can be applied In some eases 
ilie adsorption is pmetically rero If these substances, 
insol in lltO, arc added in an emulsified state they are 
od'orbed (o a high degree, so that there arc scxeral thou- 
sand layers on the adsorbent The adsorbate is held so 
j lightly that washing wnth HjOremoxes only mol particles 


X-ray photographs show sjuithelic Na,Co(CSN), Ml|0 
to be identical with julicmte The system is tetragonal. 

With a ■ 0 22 A. and e 5 5fiA. The cell contains I mol , 
and the measured d is 1 (US. L S Ramsdeli 

The etysullography of erglne. H Dra$«eur Z 
Am» 9t, 3t.9-7U(l<133).— Crystals of ergme. Ct,nitONi - 
CIItOH. are orthorhombic. Oscillation phoiognphs 
about the 3 axes gt\c a « 11.015 A , h •> IGOOOA , c 
8 140 A (all wO 2%). Z — 4 mols. Space group 1% 

L S Uamsdell 

An x-ray stnd^ of symmetrical trlmtrotoluene and eyclo- 
trimelhylenetiimtroamine Ralph Hultgren J CJlrm 
Physics 4 , 84(1030).— jiin-CilIi(NO,),Me is orthorhom- 
bic; o - 14 SSA , 6 - 39 5A ,r - aOOA . therearelG 
mols m the unit cell, gmng a calcd d. of 1 710 (the xalue 
usually gixrn is 1 0.54). Trimethylenctrinitroamme is 
orthorhombic: a «■ 11 5 A., 6 - 13 2 A , c - 10 ft A . 
there are S mols in the unit cell, and the calcd d is I 82 
The most probable space group is 1 1* G M Petty 
The crystal structure of p-dmltrobeozene R W 
James. G King and H. Horrocks Proc Roy Soc 
AIS3, 225-40(1933) — P-Dinitrobenrene crys- 
tallires from McjCO iii the inonoclmic hololiedral class 
The crystallograpliic data of Bodewne (Ann Phisik 158. 

231(1870)), d - 90*18'. a 6 e •• 2 03S 1 I »t3, — 
co_^inncd. The nn’s detd. are* n, 1 Gli; 104,. 

I <2t, with d ■■ 6, and y 3.S* to c. Two centrosym mols 
occur in an elementary cell of the space group Cj* (P'*i/ii) 
with the dimensions o«. 11 03, f>» 5 42 and f«, 6 50 A 
Kleetron d projections were made by double Poiincr 
in the axial planes, and the IS parameters exaluated 
The C,If, npj! is distorted from a regular hexagon of 1 40 
A on a side by the shortemng of one of each pair of sides 

to 1 32 A . the distortion being ct. t. ^4 26 , 2357, 3970— j 
f ^ ’ studying the adsorption of H, 


if they are sol in HiO The Cibbs principle is not appli- 
cable A relation between adsorption and flocciihtton 
was found The 2 components of adsorption, xi* , the 
capacity and intensity factors, wTre discussed 

C r P Jeffreys 

Reals of wetbag and the physical sigiuficaaee of the 
constants in the equabon of Rodewald P I Adnanov, 
• KeUotd-Z 73, 328-34(l>i35). cf Rodewald, Z. PJkyrii^. 
6 Chrm 33, SiS-GO-ldOOl).— Rodewald’s equation ia 
<(tn — tr») log {f» -i- i)(ri + »), where r«and fi are the 
calorimelitc beats of wetting of the solid comg ir» and w, % 
moisture, resp , i measures the extent to which the co- 
hcsix’e forces of the swelling solid arc oxercomc and is 
opposite in sign to r, and c is a proportionahiy const. A. 
regards • as Ihc absorption of energy required to disperse 
the water oxer the surface of the adsorbing solid (ct. 
Patrick and Grimm, C ^ 16, 51S*}. The const, c is 
mxcisely proportional to the actixe surface of adsorbent. 

Oscar T. Duimby 

Comparison of efficiencies of aebrated charcoal. D. B. 
Dcmsoxnch Khim. Farm Prom. 1935, No. 1, 47-9. — 
The charcoal is kept in a buret, the standard I soln. is 
ttiti ilirough U (11. per hr.) and the I is deld in the fil- 
trate L. Nasarexnch 

, . The diffusion of hehum through fused sihea. B. O 

1 61i; 1 filj, 7, 8 DraatenandG. P Clark J Am.Ckem Soc 57,2714-17 

(1935) — ^The rate of flow of He through SiOi is a linear 
function of pi cssure and thickness of SiOj The energy of 
actix-ation depends on the temp and the silicate content. 
The temp range from 42 9* to 5G2* was eoxcred 

Raymond H Lambert 

The adsorpbon of hydrogen on tungsten. J. K. 
Robcits I'roe Aov. Jce. (London) AIS2. 445-453(1935); 
cL C. 26, 2357, 3970— A method is described for 
bare W surface which 


l'i5^nd*6-o'i^li"A'^T»^rr"v^“i'' dependron the fact that the accommodation ^ff.''for'Ne 

“J . . • !* «* *‘‘e » considerably greater for a surface covered xnth a film 

SSp. Hie m^ls he in sh«Ts parallel utn' p* >l’an for pure IV. It ts shVwn that on a 

jUghtly Inclined to that p 7 ane'^“™Ai O-Cfl a^Va1“ow .r7^^‘'''S.,n 
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last portion becoming adsorbed The amt of Hi required 1 *1 dyne/cm When adsorption effects ere avoided S 
to form a unimol. layer is consistent rnth the adsorp- decreases with Increasing temp m many cases linearly 
tion of 11 as atoms. The film is stable for beating especially at the lower conens. c. In general the temp’ 
times of about 1 min. up to about 700*K Colons coeff of J decreases with increasing c as was previously 

show the _dipole moment per adsorbed atom to be found with Na salts, some exceptions were observed due 
1 94 X 10 '• e s u. and the change in wotk function tochanges such as sola of a ppt. with rising temp The 
resulting from covering the surface with a complete film S-e curves show the same shape as found for Na salts, the 
to be 6 2 V. The rapidly occurring chemisorption of II steep portion often being linear if 5 is plotted against log e 
on the W surface differs from the more slowly occurring The surface activity is unaffected by the cation with 2 
“activatedadsorption " The accommodation coeff. of Ne * exceptions: Li oleate is more active than the Na or K 
at 79 ’K IS 0 32 on a W surface covered with a layer of salt and Na palmitate is more active than the Li or K salt 
chemisorbed 11 compared to about 0 1 for bare W{ at The Li salts are less sol than the Na salts At 0 001 to 
295 'K. the coefis are, resp , 0 17 and about 0 08. Some 0 01% conens. of K soaps Traube's ride is qualitatively 
propertes of adsorbed films of oxygen on tungsten, venfied. Oscar T. Quimby 

Ibid 4G4-77 —The accommodation coeff of Ne on a W The vapor pressure of drops S V. Glorbachev 
film said with Oat room temp, fs about 0.36 Whenihe A'ollotd-Z. T3, 263-7(1935); cl C. A. SC. U”, C65' — 
film IS evacuated at temps, up to about 1300*K. the ae- Avoiding the assumption that Poisson's const, (product of 
commodalioa coeff drops to 0 24, whereas on pure W the 3 the radius of meniscus curvature by the rise of liquid in a 
value IS 0 03 The tightly adhering O film stable above capillary) is independent of drop size, G derives a math 
1300 *K IS identified with the one already studied by rebtna based on van der Waals* equation for the vapor 

thermionic methods (cf. C. A. 25, 1731). Its heat of pressure of very small drops For relatively large drops 

adsorption is about 139,000 cals per mol of 0> It the new relation reduces to the Kelvin equation The 

appears to be a layer of O adsorbed as atoms The second effect of dissolved substances on the vapor pressure of 

filmisnew It is interpreted as a partial layer of Oimols drops ^so is considered Oscar T. Quimby 

in the gaps that necessarily occur in the first film. The Mechanism of the coagulatioa of sols by electrolytes 
heat of adsorption of the second layer IS about 48.000 cals V Sulfur sol Harry U. Weiscr and George R Gray, 
per mol of Oi It is stable to about 3C0*K. only. Com- ^ J.Pkys CAen. 39, 1163-75(1035); ei C A 28,4328‘ — 
posite films of oxygen and hydrogen on tungsten fW. The adsorption of Th, Nd, At, Ba, Sr and Ca during the 
477-80 —When a film of W covered with a layer of ad- coagulation of Raffo's S so] was detd. at and above the 
sorbed H is exposed to a low pressure of O at room temp, coagulation conen Contrary to the observations of 
the H IS displaced by the O, the total heat of the process Bassett and Durrant (C. A. 26, 2102) the adsorption 
being about 115.000 cals per mol of Oi The II is ap- values are not equiv at the resp pptn conens The 
parently thrown off as mols Indications ore obtained of order of adsorption above the pptn. value !s the same as 
a slow disappearance of H when the latter is admitted ton that of thepptg power. Th > Nd > Al > Da > Sr > 
bulb contg a W film partially covered with O. This ob- 5 The H-lon displacement by the several cations is m the 
servation suggests that the slow "activated adsorption** of same order as the coagulating power. Eqmv. amts cf H 
the H IS connected with the presence of surface O ate not displaced at the pptn values of the several cations 

P K Emmett (cf. Dolam and Bowden, C. <4 27, C40; Belam and Muir, 

The sorption of hydrogen and deuterium by copper and C <4. 28, 1910% 5311*) The displacement approaches 

palladium I The behanor of copper and copper equivalence only when (he pptn values are of (he une 

osudea H W Melville and EncK Rideal Proe Ji«y order of magnitude Uiih cations of the same valence 

See (London) A153, 77-88(1035). — At. II and at t> at the order of H>ion displacement as well as eoagulaiing 
20* reduce CuO with the same velocity Mol II reduces power is related to the size of the 10ns A mechanism is 
CuO more rapidly at 150-209* than does mol D. (he « proposed (o account for the above mentioned phenomena 
difference in energy of activation being 0 4 leg •eal MbI of adsorption and H-ion displacement which accompany 

H and D are sorbed by and desorbed from Cu at the same the processes of potential reduction and coagulation 

velocities from71*to2C)0*, except that ilftssorbedslightly ® ^ 4 

more quickly at the higher temps II The sorpboa by Electrolytic tosgulabon of weakly solrated sols m 
palladium and diffusion through copper. Ibtd 89-103 — electrolyte actinty. Wolfgang Ostwald Kolloid-Z 73, 
H diffuses more quickly than D through rd, Cu and N1 at 301-28(1935); cf. C. <4 14,1775; 16, 2053 —The m- 

temps from 150* to 350*, and at pressures from I to 200 adequacies of previous theories are discussed to emphasize 

mm , the differences in energy of activation for diffusion , (he importance of a new guiding principle, namely, not 
being O18 kg -cal for Pd and Cu and 0 6 for Nt In Cu, ' the mi^les, but their dispersion medium should be in a 
therate-detg step is not due to any process on the gas-Cu corresponding (in the simplest case, identical) phy«co 
interface, because use of the composite films, Ca-Pd-Cu, cbem stale during peptization or coagulation ” Thus 
and Pd-Cu-Pd, did not affect the results ll is more sol coagulation should take place at the same activity coeB 
riian D in Pd, and the difference m velocity of diffusion is of the dominant ion (/* or /_) reg'ardless of the salt dis- 
due partly to the greater soly as well as to the greater solved in the medium bathing the micelles Numerics 
mobility ol H A potential barrier exists for the penetra- tables of data are presented to illustrate this principle, 
tion of II from the surface to the interior; the banter has these are based upon data in the literature for the neutrd- 
the same height for D as for 11 L E Steiner a salt coagulation of the followmg hydrophobic sols (1) 

Graphic representation of wetting angles for the method negatively charged As,S,, Sb,S„ Au, Ag. Pt, S, Mp^, 
of maum ii m bubble pressure. E Lange and K. Nagel, mastic, t^ngo red, (2) positively charged Fe,Oi, AliOj, 
Kellotd-Z. 73, 263-9(1935); cf Hohn and Lange, C. A An For As,S,,/. iscoost. withiaa few %foragi'en m* 
30, 1292* —Wetting angles are sketched and described vestigator and vanes only from 0 68 to 0 83 for different 
for wettmg and nonwetting liquids at various suges lO investigators, if one excludes, besides a few inaccurate 
the formation of the bubble Oscar T. Quimby results, the data for salts like MgSO, which are suspend 

Measurements of the surface tension of solutions ©f of a tendency to form complex ions with As«S, 
potassium and lithium salts of higher aliphatic acids by the agreement between theory and expt. is no better m other 

nng method with exclusion of carbon dioxide and with ® cases (sometimes worse). The constancy of /» (or/.) i* 
speaal eonsiderahon of other disturbmg effects 11. A. best for weaUy hydrated sols Based on the above priU' 
Lottermoser and Ernst Giese. Kollotd-Z 73, 276-83 ciple a new valence rule is formulated, which requires that 
(1935); cf Kollotd-Z 73,155(1935); cf. C A 30,669*.— the reciprocal of the coagulating molarities for the valence 
With the precautions described in the previous paper, types l-l, lr-2, l,-3, lr-4, 2-l,,2-2,3-l„3r-2i,3'^. 
surface tension, S, was measured at temps of 29-70* on 6-1# stand in the ratio 1'15225 4S 64 486 608 729 

0 001-1 0% solns of K and Li salts of the following acids* 2560 27,200. That this is not m agreement with the data 
caproie, caprybe, capnc, launc, mynstie, palmitK, may be due to some neglected factor or to inaccuracy oi 
steanc, oleic and abietic. The results are reproducible to the data The averages for the many mvestigations on 
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In certain special cases the above valence rule reduces t^o 
the Ostwald or to the Freundhch rule. The curves 
tamed by Loeb for charged albumin sols suggest that the 
decreases in (1) swelling. (2) osmotic pressure, (3) 
relative s iscosity and (4) membrane potential are appro*, 
proportional to the activit> coeff of the dominant ion of 
the added salt. Oscar T. Quirnby 

A new method of mvesbgating ummolecular films 
Irving Langmuir and Katherine D fllodgctt Kotlotd-Z 
73. 253-63(1935). — A lecture (ef Langmuir, C A 28, 
C606> and Blodgett. C A 29. 4619‘. 532<;*) O T Q 
lavestigabon of the structures of extremely thm fatty 
films by means of electron diffracbon If Mot* and J J 
Trillat Z Krtst 91, 245-54(1935) —Films 2 mols thick 
were formed by evapg a drop of EtjO or Ciff* sola of the 
substance on metal foil or cellulose With Au. Pi, Ag and 


(nee. m sign) for cellulose in contact with solos of 4 K 
salts follows the order’ Cl < SO, < COi < PO, For 
ThCl,, the surface charge is neg. at low conens , becoming 
pos mth higher conens. For NaCl soln. (2 X 10“* N) 
the charges plotted as logs against 1/temp, give a curve 
with a break at 39* Since the sp heat of water shows a 
mm at 37 6", and the adsorption of ions probably involves 
the desorption of water, the break m the heat of absorption 
of the charge may result from the change m desorption of 
water at this point The explanation probably rests in 
the smaller dicJec. const at the higher temps , resulting in 
an increased attractive force between the ions and the 
charged wall A marked ion antagonism was found be- 
tween mixts of the following pairs of compds when sur- 
face charge was calcd as a function of conca NaCl-KCl, 
KCi-MgC!,, NaCl-MgCl„ NaCI-CaCl,. KCl-CaCh, Ca- 


Al foil there were obtained the diagrams of the metal plus a CI,-MgCl, This is the first time ion antagomsm has been 


charactenslic ring or point diagrams from the film Dia- 
grams for paraffin, steanc acid, tnstearm, cetyl ate and 
beeswax were identical except for small intensity dif- 
ercnces W’uh cellulose mounts, only the diagrams of 
the samples were obtained. The structures are analo- 
gous to those found for parafTin by Afuller (C A 23, 
30) .^ll show the same lateral chain distances Dil- 
erences he in the angle that tlie planes of the zigzag chains 
make with the a and b axes The orthorhombic form of 
Stearic acid was confirmed. L S R 

Alkali films of atomic thickness on platinum Herbert 
Majer. Phystk. Z. 36. &45-8(1935). cf C. A 29, 
7811* —A metliod and app are described for deposition of 
alkali metal films on Pt and accurate measurement of 
their thickness The change of photoelec. sensitivity of 
K films on Pt as a function of film tbickmess was followed. 


directly traced to elcc effects The cause of the lower 
charge for salt mrxts than for single salts probably lies in 
the tendency toward independent adsorption of the cations 
of the tnixt while the adsorption of the Cl ions remains 
much the same for both salt mtxts and single salts This 
results in a smalter net neg charge Probably ion an- 
tagonism m biol systems is of the same nature 

C n Richardson 

Light scattering m gold sols m relabon to particle size and 
shape D S Subbaramaiya Proc Indian Acad Set. 
2A,35S-C3(l035),cf C A 29,5328* —Results of measure- 
ments of the depolanzalion of Tyndall scattering corre- 
sponding to the incident light s being (a) unpolanzed, (5) 
plane polarized with its elec vector perpendicular to the 
plane of observation, (c) plane polarized with its elec 
vector parallel to the plane of observation, are reported 


for both outgassed and gas-contg films In the fonner j The results indwate that the panicles m Faraday's sols 


case no max. was reached, but m the latter a max sensi- 
tivity occurs with a unimol. layer. C. E. P Jeffros 
Some aspects of the solid'hiiuld Interface Wm Clay- 
ton. J. Oil (f Colour Chtm. Asioe 18, 412-34(1935) —A 
review of recent progress with 74 references j W P 
The preparaboQ of colloids with ultrasonic waves 
Kfda Mannescu. Bull. sot. roumaine ph^s 36, 181-9 
(1934) — \yave8 with frequencies of the order of 10* are 


generated by piczodec. quartt in an oscillating circuit 6 canule A. A Morozov. Kothid-2. 73, 288-99^635) 


are much smaller than those of other red sols prepd from 
nuclear sols with H|0, as the reducing agent, while those 
in the blue sols are the largest In all sols studied, the 
shapes of the panicles were far from spbencal. Increased 
rate of growth caused by enhancing the temp, dunng 
prepn of the sols appeared to increase the sue and aniso- 
tropy of the particles. L. L Quill 

The stnchire of the colloidal parbcles of artificial ata- 


Sucli wav cs accelerate various chem. reactions, lower b ps. 
as much as 10®_ and have profound biophya effects. 
Emulsions of Ilg in HjO, kerosene and vanous ales were 
prepd. The particles were uniform spheres 0 5 in diam 
The size depends on the amplitude aud not on the fre- 
quency. Emulsions of Wood’s and Rose’s metals were 
prepd. by similar treatment at them, p., upon cooling, 
these gave solid particles of the same diam. Some of 
these colloids have Iherapeulie effecU Ctdloids of alkali ' 
metals and their alloys in kerosene so prepd burn spon- 
taneously on contact with air. R. E DcRigbt 

The diffusion of electrolytes through a membrane I 
Michimasa Kono and Eijo Ulsunomiya J. Chem Set 
■lo^n 56, 1475-82(1935). — ^The velocities of permeability 
of 0 1 ^ alkali salts through Cellophane were measured at 
t? A. Th«y are in the order KDr > KI > KCl > NH.CI > 
NaCl > LiCl and KNO, > NH,NO» > NaNO, > LiNO, i 
T. Katsurai 

Variabons of the electrogenlc property of a membrane 
with respect to the concen^bons of the solutions that It 
separates M. Chanoz. Arch phyt. biol. 12, 251-4 
(1035).— Discussion. L. E. Gilson 

Dimension and rstsnhnrBhr vBinrIta ' 

cles. 


cf C A. 27, 884 — The atacamiie sol (pptd. by reaction 
of Cu(OAc)i and KaCl in aq soln., filtered and peptized 
with 1I«0) could not be freed from chloride by dialy- 
sis without pptn. Upon diln. of a dialyzed sol with 
doubly dcstd water, the equiv. cond , L, of the sol in- 
creased as did that of the ultrafiltrate from the dild. sols 
Diln. of the ultrafiltrate from the original sol scarcely 
, increased L at all. Mizts of a dialyzed sol with either 
Cu(OAc>* or NaCl or both gave Jess than the additive 
values of L A sol contg. 14 56 g. dispersed phase per I 
was reversibly coagulated by NaCl in conens of 0 08 N or 
more, but coagulated irreversibly by NajSO, in conens. of 
0 0125 H or more All the known facts are la harmony 
with the particle structure 




.xCuCI,OTCu*"'2mCl- 


Dimensiott and cataphorebc velocity of disperse parti- 
”• J- Palahn-Joseph Univ. 


Oscar T. Quirnby 
The formabon and consbtubon of crystals of lead salts 
containing water-soluble colloid. F. D. Miles Trans. 
Pay.Soe (London) A23S, 123-64(1935).— The absorption 
of dextnn, gum arabic or gelatin m growing cr>’stals of 
PbCIi, PbBn, Pblj, PbN, and PbSO, was studied. More 
than 10% may be firmly bound and 5% may be present in 


r.Aii P-A..- c,. v.r.Ti D V A .. w ■'..r _ vuan 1U-/0 may oe iirmiy oouna ana O'^b maj 

f.ooA •“ DrpJ. jUiBing 2/zt 7,26^ a crystal without confusing its structure. The changes 

\erv ^ ‘O co'^tol habit, and alterations in stability of vanous 

’ phj-s. forms and hydrates, induced by absorption of colloid 


very inany sphencal particles m a paraffin oil emulsion 
proved that velocity depends on particle she In the 
range from 1 to 10,i velocity increases directly with diam. 
of particle. Theoretical explanation by means of tbe 
formulas of Debye and Huekel, and of Eucken is at- 
terapted. S. S. de FinSIy 

Electrokmebes XVn Surface charge and Ion an- 
Ugonism. Laurences Mo>er and Henry B Bull. J. 


during both slow and rapid pptn , are described. The 
rdation between amt. absorbed and colloid soln -conen. 
was follonvf Differences shown by the salts are dis- 
cussed. Microscopic observations of the ppts. were 
inade. The adsorption of dextrin on preformed crystals 
of chloride and azide was measured and compared with the 
estd. available surface Results were checked with dex- 
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tnn punAed by dialysis, the osmotic pressure of which was 
detd Maltose was not absorbed bolus contg chloride 
and dialyzed dextrin wire exaind in IheiiUramtrrosropeaiMl 
their eonduclivilies wire measured There was no evidence 
of assocn of I'b ion and dextiin in soln X-ray examn 
showed that the lattice spacincs of the pure salts are un- 
alTcclcd by the introduction of colloid The diflicullies in 
applying the Vnown methods of estg particle sue are 
mentioned An aoprox correction for finite size of the 
aperture is worled out The results show that as coRoid 
IS taVtn up the av panicle width is decreased, but the 2 
salts examd , azide and sulfate, behave diiTercntly 
The ratio of coherent to incoherent radiation was measured 
wnth the conclusion that in the complexes of azide (but 
not sulfate) extremely fine (colloidal) Pb compd roust be 
present It is concluded that the constitution of the 
complexes is that of a connected skeletal growth of rT)S- 
tallitcs, all in nearly the same crystallographic orKntation, 
with layers of colloid in between These layers consist of 
irregular bundles of long dextrin moU anchored in the 
crystallites by some of their hydroxyls, but having the 
rest flee P D Rossim 

Reactions of organic anions with basic thorium chloride 
hydrosols Reversal of charge with aalts of the bydiozy 
acids and with nitnc acid Arthur AV Thomas and 
Chester B Krcmer J Am Ckeni S«e 57, 253*1-41 
(1935), ci C A 29, 7754* — The relative reactivities of 
K salts of the carboxylic acids were studied by noting the 
changes in w-th conen of salt on basic Th chloride 
hydrosols Conclusions Hydroxy org anions reverse 
the cationic charge to anionic thonate micelles Coned 
HKOi reverses the charge The effects of HiSO>, HCI and 
HNOi are compared Ra>7nond H tambert 

Simple lyotropic effects (viscosity) E M Brums 
Ree Irav thtm SS, 13-I0(l03d) — See C A 29,AC0> 

C. G 

Structure nseosity of lyophilie eola 1 Celatia tots 
Nic I’csicov and S Averbuch Kclloti’Z 73, 183-01 
(1935) —An overflow viscometer is described, it consists 
of 3 capillaries of equal diam (0 0308 cm ), but various 
lengths (7 1, 13 0 and 20 2 cin ) connected to the tame 
reservoir which communicates with a manostat The 
amt of liquid S flowing through each of the captflaries m a 
single ove^ow time Z is measured under a definite pressure 
P Theoretically both PZ/S, which is proportional to the 
viscosity 1 ), and St/Si (subscripts refer to two of tbe above 
capillanes) should be independent of P for liquids obeying 
the Ilagen-Foiseuille law With water, 20% sugar soln , 
Eton and AmOH, these ratios were found to be const 
within 1% over a P range of 60-900 mm H,0 With an 
electrodialyzed gelatin whose sols bad a ^ of 4 4-4 3, 
the effect of pa, P and temp on q of 1 and 2% gelatin sols 
was studied A 2% gelatin sol showed no anomalous 
effects at 34® or higher regardless of pa or age At 30* 
deviations from the Hagen Poiseuille law were observed 
only wnlhin the pa range 3 5-5 5, the effect decreasing 
with lime if the sol was previously aged at 20* but increas- 
ing with time if the sol was freshly prcpd at 30' At 25* 
or lower, deviations were observed over tbe wh<de pn 
range (2 10) These deviations are caused by 2 factors 
(1) the formation of an inner structure and ( 2 ) tbeonen* 
tation of tbe micelles “The abs value cf q does not 
seem to be connected unconditionally with structure 
phenomena because sols witb a pa far from 4 5 have simul- 
taneously a gi eater viscosity and a less pronounced struc- 
ture “ Some measurements are also given with a Kruyt 
viscometer and with an Ostwald-Auerbach overflow viscom- 
eter Oscar T Quimby 

Viscosity and plasticity of disperse systems Vni 
Application of the A 1 Bachinskii fonniUa to the vu- ' 
eosity of hydrogenated fats M P VolarovKh and G B 
Ravich KolUnd-Z 73, 339-42(1935), cf C A 30, 
12* — The authors measured the d (WestphafbaTaiwe ) and 
viscosity (Ubbelohde capillary viscometer) ’at 5* temp 
mtervals for sunflower-seed oil (25-95*), hydrogenated 
fat A (56-140*) and hydrogenated fat B (55^*) The 
fat acids of A had a titer of 34 2“ those of B, 52 3*. 
The product of pressure and time of outflow was const 


I within *1%, tbe limit of accuracy of the viscosity data 
The viscosity-temp curves for A and B coincided Plots 
o( the fluidity ir sp vol gave straight lines for all 3 sub 
stances aliove a fluidity of about 0 03, coaesponduig to the 
Bachinskii relation (cf C. A 7, 30CO*), the break at a 
fluidity of 0 65 is assoed with polymerization 

Oscar T Quimby 

Hydroxide gels and hydrated oxide gets and their am- 
, pbotene properties R Fncke KolUixd Z 73, 300 
■ (1935) —('ofemicat with Krause, CAM, 7753’ 

0 T Q 

Mechanism and kinebcs of thixotropic solidificiboii 
Wilfiicd Ifrllcr Compi rend 202,61-4(1936). cf C d 
24, 1782 — The thixotropic gels formed on adding 0 CC- 
0 liTi V NaCl to a 110 micromol sol of FejO» (2 hrs ) were 
centnfuged for 10 to 190 mm , and the percentages of solid 
g(l deld The results are explained by regarding thizo- 
I tropic solidification as depending on (1) therateof forma- 
tioR of germs (centers of gelation), (2) the rate of growth 
of these germs into elementary gels (“geloids") and (3) 
Ihe rate at which these geloids associate Thus the ques- 
tion whether the solid resulting from thixotropy consists 
of n net of gel enclosing liquid, or a uniform and homo- 
geneous gel reduces to a question of time CAS 
Coagulation of ferrocyanide sols containing Tatyicg 
amounts of potassiiun ferrocyanide Nirmala Pada 
Chatierjee J. Indian Chem Soc 12, 671-85(1935} — 
An exicnsion of previous work (cf C A 24, 5572) to 
sols of rriissian blue (I), and of U (II), At (III), Cu (l\ ), 
7n (V) and Cd (VI) ferrocyanides. (^nens of chlorid» 
expressed as miUicquiv /I. necessary to coagulate (I) fol- 
low thestnes K > Ba > Ag(KOi) > A1 > Th TVotha 
solssrerepptd in presence of varying amts (0 0S-l(X10niil 
litqinv ) of KiFeCiNi Amt of KCl necessary increased 
generally with increase m amt of KiFeCtKi At high 
conens the effect was irregular Sots were prepd bypptn 
and then atieinale washing and centrifuging until peptiza- 
tion oecuned, (I to 111 were acidic, IV to VI basic) 
Coagulating conen was detd by finding the least wnen 
of salt necessary to produce a clear supernatant liqwd 
upon centrifuging for 8 min , the sol with electrolyte Sp 
cond and ealapboreiic speeds for (IV) were detd Data 
and curves are given E R Semers 

Dielectric constant and conduetintT of gelatia eels mo 
gels Arkadjusz PieJtara and Bruno Piekara KolM Z 
73,273-0(1935); cf C A 28,2594*— Sols and gels comg 
0 5 to 1 25% electrodialyzed gelatin per 100 g sola ^ 
studied at various temps (10-40*) The data (4 tables, 
6 graphs) show (1) the dielec const of gelatin 
sions (D) IS greater than that of pure H,0 (D ) and 
increases linearly with conen , (2) not only D, but al» 
the elec cond of gelatin sols is greater than that of gels 
at the same temp and conen ; (3) although D fer a 
given concR increases with temp , the difference 
decreases Two Au sols and an o-FeOOH sol had V 
values identical with that of HiO Oscar T Quimby 
Invesbgabons cf the effects of some factors on thymoue 
crystallization Majel M MacMasters, Julia E AbMtt 
aud Charles A Peters J Am Chem See 57, 250t-^ 
(1935) — Several types of rhythm are differentiate, the 
most important ones bemg coarse rhythm, and fine rhythm 
(period 0 005 to 0 01 mm ) Differences in temp aM 
conen do not affect the rhythmic crystn of KiCrjtb 
from aq soln Crystd (NlliliCriO, and NaiCr,Oi also 
show a periodic structure Foreign anions have a specine 
effect in inhibiting fine rhythm, the order of decreasing 
effectiveness being nitrate, sulfate, chloride It is sug- 
gested that Liesegang rings and rhythmic crystn from 
soln or melt have a common cause J B Austin 
The colloid chemJsOy of nee starch and cooking of ri« 
m Ichiro &kurada, Toshio Kitano and KeiroW 
FuchiDO Bull Insl Phys -Chem Research (To)eyo) I*, 
361-73(1935), cf C A 28, 3431‘ —The transformation 
velocity of starch from (S-intoa-form, generally, pecumng 

at 60-65*, vaneswiththetemp ,65* — 16hrs ,70 — ohfS » 
or 90* — 20-30 min cooking being required for the rent- 
genographKally complete transformation This is al» 
accelerated by an increase m amt of water added, and by 
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dipping the rice grams in water before cooking. Grams ' 
swell rapidly with the conversion of ^-starch of natural 
nee into o-starch of cooked nee, and decompo^ easily 
with diastase. — 

Chemistry of celluloid formatioo 11 Heterogeneous 
trvislorTaaUoa In the f brous state afiected by the reaction 
medium Motoi Wadano, Kurt Hess and Carl Trogus 
Z physik Chem B30, 15^82(191 >) , cf C yl 26,34^ — 
The reaction between nitrocellulose and camphor to form ^ 
celluloid was studied in the solvents MeOH, ElOII, 
Ih-OH, iso-rrOH, BuOH, uc BuOH, dimelhylethyl- 
carbinol and iso-AmOH In addn to the earlier known 
compd , camphor-nitrocellulose I, 2 new ones 11 and III 
were found and identified by *-ray and chem analysis of 
the solid phase The relation of the 3 compda to each 
other is discussed A few espts wcio also made in C«1f«, 
toluene, m-xylenc and eyclohcxene as solvenis III 
Catalytic rttelions in the fibrous state Heterogeneous 3 
catalysis by liquid catalysts m the solid substrate Mntoi 
Wadano, Carl Trogus and Kurt Hess Ihtd 183 i’ll — 
The formation of camphor niirocellulose I was studied in 
C.Ifi scln with the catalysts iMejCO, .MeOH, TtOH, 
BuOH and iso-AmOlI The efTect of Me, CO was studied 
by means of x-ray diagrams \ reaction mechanism is 
proposed IV Camphonzatlon of nitrocellulose with I- 
camphor and di-antphar K Hess, C Trogus and M 
Wadano Ibtd 232*5 — The leactions of d-, f- and <U * 
camphor to form (I) are indistinguishable from x ray 
analysis G M Murphy 

The partial molal rofutnes of ammonia and hydrogen ta 
liquid anuaoma hydrogen mixtures under pressure at 100* 

R WiebeandT H Tremcarne / Am Chem ^ 57, 
21.01-3(1935); cl C A 29, 0Sl‘ -The voU of Nil, -If 
BiiJits in the liquid phase from 100 to 800 atms were 
measured and the partial molal rots of both constituents j 
died At the relatively high conens used the partial 
molal vol of H in liquid NH| 11 pos and inereases with the 
tfonen of H except at the lowest pressure The partial 
molal vol of Nil, decreases as the conen of H increases 
W C remclius 

The lolubilitles of l-proUae and l-hydroxyprolme la 
water, the calculated faeata of aolution, and the partial 
molal Toluinc of 1-hydroxyprolise Tetsuo Tomiyama and 
CarlL A Schmidt J Cen Phytial 19,370-82(1035) — « 
Acursenfsnly of the 2 compds is given, also a tabic 
ofcocfls ofthcsoly equations A//f<Jc/-prohnei* 1340, 
for l-hydfosyprolme Partial molal vots for l-hy- 

droxyproline are given in a table, the calcd molal vol 
IS 83 2 C H R 

The d J f usJiw ftf tmaaajuBi tails tdlh reiereace Ip 
other properties. Lars W Oholm finita hemtslsam- 
fundett iftdd. 44 , 3.5-5 >( 1033) — The diflusion rates of _ 
NH,Cl,^NH,NO, and (NH|),S04 were detd at the temps ^ 
12% 2(1* and 23-25* and for normahties ranging from O 1 
to70 NHtCI gives a min of H •• 1 3fiS at 0 5 Af at 21)* 
which OSes to 1 477 at 4 JV and 1 440 at 0 I Tor NII,- 
NO«, /) » 1.403 at (II iV, which gradually drops iot2lW 
^ ^ (NH,),SO,, T) — 1 007 at 0 1 A’, which drops 

to 0 787 at 6 A’. Relative viscosities and ds also were 
detd The viscosity shows a mm of 0 973(1 for 2 A? Nil, - 
Ch and a mm. of 0 0378 for 2 A' NII.NO,. but (or (NH,),- e 
SO. It falls steadily from a value of 1 092 at fl A^ to I 031 
at OJ23 A( ]f Q Duus 

J J. Hermans z'.r'hysiiVJ. 
^1-0(1035).— Bom s eaten (C. A. 14 , 2113) of the mo- 
bility of ions IS critically discussed and the exact solution 
found in the case of mfimte diln This is extended to the 
case of nonmnnite ddn. and to the first approximation the 
mobihty IS proportional to the conen , not to its square 
root D.SwirJes 9 

^e mobility of hydrogen and hydroxyl ions in aqueona 
Wannier. Ann. Phystk. 24 , 509-90 
{103o); ef. C. A. 30, 1280* — TTie theory is further 
Ueated mathematically The theory agrees fairly well 
with the mobility of D.O^and OD" m DjO. 

_ R. E. DeRigbt 

tstimabon of transference numbers In dilute solutions 
from hnutmg Ionic conductances Benton Brooks Owen 


J Am acm.S«.S7, 2441(1933): c(. C. /I. 26, 4325 — 
By introducing a semiempincal relation into the equation 
of Jones and Dole or the Longsworth parameter equation 
the estn of certain transference nos. from limiting conduc- 
tivities alone is facilitated By replacing the parameter A 
bythequaniity —d\^2l2Ti — I)/A“,cbaractensticof the 
whole group of electrolytes confonnmg to the Longsworth 
equation, geneiality is gamed and precision impaired only 
slightly An accuracy better than one unit in the third 
decimal place of the transference no is claimed for this 
modified equation when applied to dil solns of uni- 
umvalent electrolytes m whicti ionic assocn is neghgible 

J W Shipley 

Coefficient 0/ setinty of ions Sfargueritc Quinfm 
Compt rend 202, 123-3(193(1) — from detns of iici and 
£fi for varying values of m m the cells Cd (amalgam 
i phases) I CdC!,. m I KCl, satd 1 KCl 0 1 A | Hg,Cl, t Hg 
and Ag I AgCl i CtfCI,. m I KCl satd \ KCl 0 I \ Itg,- 
Cl, I Hg the values of (£c)ri and (£i))ri are deduced as 

0 340 1 and —0 2242 v , resp , and therefrom the values of 
a, 4 and a<i, a being the parameter in Debye's theory, as 
.3 4 and about 2 A , resp (cf Cronwatl, cl at , C A 25, 
.3310) This value for «t i agrees fairly well with that, G * 

1 A , deduced from Q 's earlier results (C A 22,2097) 

C A Silberrad 

Actiniy coefficients of sulfunc acid in anhydrous ethyl 
alcohol from electromotive-force data A W Scholl, A. 
Witt Hutchison and C C Chandlec J Am Chem See, 
57. 2342-1(1935) —The activity coefis of n,SO. m CtOH 
are calcd from e m f measurements with the cell II, ( 

H, SO. 1 lIg,SO.(s) I Hg W B Kcightoti 

Transihos eases m the distnbutioo ef ions Raymond 

M Tuoss J Am Chem See 57 , 2094 7(1935); cf 
C A 29. 2824* —By using a distribution function for the 
relation of tree ions and ion pairs m an electrolyte a ent 
point in the conen is found above which free and assoed 
ions become indistinguishable This corcq , 3 2 X 10~t 
D* at 25* for 1 — 1 electrolytes, is experimentally the 
conen above which the simple bws of dll solns of electro- 
lytes are no longer obeyed At higher eonens higher 
types of assocn must be considered for the cases of nonaq 
solns For aq solns a numerical significance is attached 
to the phrase "at low ci^ncns " J W. Shipley 

Calomel electrodes and Gouy’a equation for diffusion 
potentials M. Chanoz, G Florence and P Pcrroltet. 
Areh phys M 12,2.38-50(1935), cf C A 29,2825« — 
A crit discussion Electrodes using satd KCl soln arc 
preferred L E Gilson 

Volta effect of eiertrrdyhe scJobtms tgainst wafer, Jtsd 
cbaractenstics of acidity and basicity Suzanne Veil 
Compi rend 202. 121-3(1930), cf C. A. 28, 4287»; 29, 
3S*W.’ — Two Pt wires inserted in a sheet of gelatin at 
different points show a p d due to heterogeneity of the 
gel If one wire is inserted in a drop of pure H](9 on the 
gel the p d remains practically unchanged If the second 
wire is inserted in a drop of soln of some salt (lying on the 
gcl>ap d is observed This is termed the electrcmetnc 
potential (e p ) of that soln It may be considerable, 
e g ,morethan05v forsatd solns of PefNO,), or Na,S. 
Ittspos ifthepos pole IS m the soln in thecell Pt | HjO I 
soil, jPt.andseg ifthepos pole is in the H,0. Thee. p. 
IS pox for solns that redden litmus, neg for those that 
turn tt blue, i e , acidity and basicity are correlated with 
the Volta effect of the soln against HiO C. A S 

Passage of current fa electrolytes without electrolysis 
M Vasilesco-Karpen Bull soc roumaine phys. 30,Q-fG 
(1934) — Aq solns contg 60% KI and conens cf4-3()% 

I, conduct d c with no decompn. Since there is no 
polanzation, solns conJg 30% h conduct 150,000 times 
the current for the same e m f. as those without I, The 
reactions I e-. I-at the cathode and 1“ - «-► I at the 
anode account for the cond , the net result being the 
transfer of the eJeetrieity The Only resistance is due to 
the increased conens at the poles If the electrodes are 
horizontal with the anode above, gravity aids the diffusion • 
hence the ciurent is greater than when in the vertical 
position The opposite effect is noted if the horizontal 
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position is reversed Dependent on the external resist* i 
ance, the relative position of the electrodes, etc , an un* 
stable region is reached where the voltage between the 
plates oscillates regularly. This results m a rhythmic 
flow of current. R. E. DeRight 

Determining pa with the glass electrode. D. Wolfers 
Dull soe chm. btol 17. 1659-72(1035).— The Morton- 
type gbss electrode gives excellent results with all conens 
of HCl and HNOi less than 2 Pi With undild human £ 
unne the glass electrode gives values 0 1-0.2 pa unit 
lower than those obtained with the quinhydrone electrode. 
When urine is dild with 3 vols of redistd. water the pa 
increases 0 1-0 3 unit as detd. by the gbss electrode or 

0 01-0 24 unit as detd by the quinhydrone electrode. 

L E Gilson 

Exchange equihbnum between deuterium and am- 
monia Karl Wirtz Z. phystk. Ckem B30, 2S0-07 
(1935); ef. C. .1 30,945*. — Equil between Nili and D 3 
was studied in vessels contg. a I’t filament kept at 300*. 
Thegaspressurewas40-50mm and equil wasreachedin 
1-1 5 hr The uncatalyzed equil was studied in quartz 
at the same temp. Analysis was by thermal cond The 
various equil involved may be reduced to 4 independent 
ones which were taken as Hi -i- D, m 2I1D. A'., Nil, + 
HD NHiD + H„ Ai. NH, + NflD, s= 2NH,D. A',; 
KDi + NDH, ^ 2NHDi, K, The analytical precisiou ^ 
was not high enough to dct. all of these equil consts so 
Au, Kt and A, were calcd from spectroscopic data and 
used to det. Kt from the expts The btier was 2 0, ob- 
served and 1 83, calcd The distribution quotient, V * 
(D/H in exchange partners]/(D/II in hydr^en) is about 
16 G M. Murphy 

Exchange reactions with deuterium I Deuterium 
and hydrogen chloride Paul C. Cross and Philip A 
Leighton. J Cktm Phystet 4, 28-30(1030). — An app $ 
for detg ezebange equil and rates of exchange of D, with 
H-contg compdt is described the gas d balance is used 
to analyze Ht-D, mats Results on the cquiI If, -f 
2DCI - D, -f- 2frCI and ff, + DCl - HD + HCl agreed 
with theoretical values G M. Petty 

A useful integrated form of the equation for calculating 
change of equihbnum snth temperature J 0. Austin 
J Am Ckem Soe 57, 2428-34(1035) —The method is . 
useful chiefly for plotting soly data. If soly , expressed ^ 
as mol fraction, is platted against abs temp on double 
logarithmic coordinates the data fall on a straight line If 
the temp (T) is expressed as the ratio of T to some suit- 
able refer«ice temp , such as the m p the solvent, (be 
data for all solvents having the same entropy of melting 
fall on the same straight line J D Austin 

The thermal equilibrium of the cie-traoe isomers of di- 
chloroethylene at high temperatures William hlaroney. 7 
/ Am Ckem. Soe 57, 2397-8(1035) — Carber detns 
(C A 28, 5400') were extended to 975*. Theav molar 
heat of transition calcd fromtheequil consts isfilScals 

J B. Austin 

Conshtuhon of liquid xine amafgama Jlaman A 
Liebhafsky J Am Ckem Soe 57, 2657-62(1935) — 
The e. m f data for Zn amalgams were reSiamd and 
interpreted on the assumption that Zn, and Zn, are in 
rapid equil with monat Zn This polymerization 
hypothesis is supported by the exptl e m f values ob- 
tained for the more coned amalgams and fairly well lor 
the more dil J. W Shipley 

Concentration maxima of endothermic compounds at 
high temperatures Appheation to ozone and nitnc oxide 
E. Brmcr, B Susz and E Rad JTelv Cktm Acta 18 , 
146^78(1935) —The partial pressures for the decoropa of 

01 and NO at high temps wereredetd The equil consts 

approximate the values of the Nernst theorem, but are 
lower than those previously reported by B and S (C, A. 
25,3570) Ojhasitsmax conen at approx. 3300*, with 
a corresponding partial pressure of 2 19 X 10"^ atm, NO 
has Its max at about 3750*, with a partial pressure of 
0 0987 atm These differences are due to mme exact 
values for the heat of formation. J ff Reedy 

The direct carboxylation of carbon compounds m 


The free energy of benzole acid at S22*K. W. D Bone« 
andC R. Kinney. J. Am. Ckem Joe. 57, 2402-3(1935); 
cf. C A. 27, 5OG&-0— The free energy of formation of 
CtlftCOiH from C«H. and CO, at 522*K. was calcd to be 
18,172 cal , while the equil. const , K, was 10"* " 

H. W. Leahy 

Carbamate equilibrium 1. Equilibrium of anung 
adds, carbon dioxide and carbamate in aeneous tolubon, 
with a note on the Ferguson Roughton carbamate method 
Wm C Stadie and Helen O’Brien /. Biol Ckem 112, 
723-58(1936) —The mass-action law was applied to the 
equil of ammo acids (I) and CO, (If) and equations are 
derived that describe these equilibria 'The equilibria were 
experimentally detd and the validity of the equations 
was tested. II and I do not combine to yield carbamates 
(in) at the isoelec. point of I HCO, or CO, ions do not 
combine with I. Formation of III is inhibited by CHiO. 
Fiee n reacts only with the amphion of I and carbaimno 
compds of I are dibasic salts at all Pn values greater than?, 
hence the equil is expressed by Kjm “ 
(Z~)aco,Peot, where Am“ is the conen of HI, Z~ the 
amphion conen and oco,f’coi physically dissolved U 
The eqml of 11 and X in the absence of HjCOi or its ions, 
termed "non-carbonate equil was experimentally 
measured in a tPectal app and is governed by (Am“) 
|(iV)-(B*) + (Am-)1/[(B*) - 2(Am)l» - ocoAo, 
Kim/Kt. where N is total X, B* available base, and Ar 
the dissocn const of I For glycine (IV), alanine and 
eysleu acid at 20* is 5 54, 5 57 and S 27, resp 
Equil in the presence of HiCOi, or "total equil vrss 
measured by the usual tonometrie method and is governed 
by a simitar equation modified to take into account bydrs 
(ion of n, and lor IV is 4 81 The Ferguson-Rough- 
too method was amplified to apply to systems contg 
large amts of free 11 by addn of sufficient carbonic an* 
bydrase to accelerate hydration of II 200- or 300-fold, thus 
excluding ony mode of combination of I and n peculiar to 
tbe Pb range 5-7 R C. Blderfield 

Estenfieation as a gas reacUon C A Winkler and C 
N Hinshelwood Jrans feraday Soe. 31, 1730-43 
(1935) — The estenfieation reaction was chosen as a typi- 
cal reaction occumng in sols which it was hoped could be 
induced to take place in the gas phase The reaetiim be- 
tween HCl and MeOIF vapor was studied <50 It 
seemed (o be confined to a wall reaction MeOH and 
AcOH began to react only at temps at which MeOK began 
to decompose With MeOH, AcOH and HCl the 
were not reproducible, but certain data were reccroM 
From 25 to 30% estenfieation occurred at 300 with the 
proportions MeOH 100, AcOH 50 and HCl 25 nun 
Limger reaction lime did not increase tbe amt of reaction 
The tendency to estenfieation was increased by increasing 
the partial pressure of MeOII, but was insensitive to temp 
It IS thought that reaction takes place m an adsorbed 
layer cf MeOH where ionization of the catalyst can take 

place, and the formation of this layer depends upon vMious 
uncontrollahle/actors InCChsoln the reaction velocity 
(alls off only at very low ale conen When MeOH conen is 
further reduced the rate becomes proportional to it and is 
proportional to lAcOH]‘/i As m the gas ph^ the 
results could not be reproduced well C E. P J 

The oxidation of oxalic acid by Iodic acid aceompamed 
by B change of the stationary adjustment of the inter- 
mediate product of the reaction Emil Abel and Leopold 
Blumenkrang Afonatsk 66. 181-92(1935) —Ordinarily 
the oxidation of (COOH), by HIO, yields I ion as an inter- 
mediate and Ii, CO, and water as final products How- 
ever, when the amt. of I ion in its stationary cOTcn is 
permanently changed, as by maintaining artificially v^ 
ous conens of the I ion, then a change is brought about m 
the character of the reaction pr^uets* I, becomes an 
mtennedute and 1 ion a final product 'The authors at- 
tempted an automatic maintenance of the I-ion conen oy 
the addn of Agl + AglOi, thereby producing ® 
const and calculable I-ion conen , (LA«!/A*«tO'il*^2.Jl 
sriiere the A’s represent the re/ative soly product* this 
attempt was not successful because of the slowness w the 
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establishment of the equil betv. een the solid phase and the 
substrate Ifoirever, without defining jt tbermodynami* 
cally, the authors succeeded in finding a sufficiently CMst. 
stationary I-ion concn from velocity relationships This 
was detd. from the rcaction-kinetic velocity of homogene- 
ous formation of I loa and the heterogeneous velocity of 
its change to the solid phase. The calen. is based on the 
experimentally detd velocity r* of the lOi -*1“ reaction 
r, - -d|IO,-l/df - + tgP 

(I-) + The mechanism of this reaction and 

the kinetics are derived. In the exptl work a coned 

soln of I in benzene was used and kept in const equiLwitb 

thentj soln by rapid agitation Tliedetns were made at 
by tbe method of Abel and Hilfcrdmg {C A 29, 
4247*1, and the data obtained are Ri\cn in 4 tables 
Exptl results. (1) The oxidation of (COOH)» to COj by 
means of HIOj, m which the HIOi is ordinarily reduced to 
I, call be varied to yield I ion by changing the stationary 
adjustment of the "normally” obtained intermediate 
reaction product, the I ion, by artificially increasing the 
conen of tbe latter (2) This artificial increase to a 
suitable I-ion conen is brought about by the addn of 
Agl + AglOi to (COOIDt + HIO, solns (3) Evolution 
of COi cannot be observed goneraU> , it accompanies the I 
reaction under suitable conditions, particularly during the 
lowcnng of Uie I coacn , e g , by the creation of a suitable 
distribution equil (4) Under sui.h conditions a division 
of the reaction takes place from IlIO to the 2 reaction 
products CO> and I« (8) In agreement with tbe kinetics 
resulting horn Uie mechanism develcpcd it was found that 
an increasing conen of I favors the production of CO* 
(C) The ordinary method of calcg the reaction velocity of 
the I hydrolysis from the distribution of the reaction 
product between C0| and Ii was shown to be insufficiently 
checked nuraencally Many references L. S. 

Tbe decomposlbon of prepane and n>butan« at cubon 
fifimests Leonard Dtkhtiz and Cnc K. Rtdca). / 
Am Chm 5«. 57, 24G6-9(1033) . cf. C A 29,6128* — 
The decompn. was investigated from the standpoint of 
radicals and olefin products The expts indicate that 
the initial act is the production of II and the complemen- 
tary olefin The latter then dissoca to Cllt and the next 
lower olefin, except in the case of 1,2-butyleoe, which 
Undergoes further dehydrogenation to butadiene. The 
energies of activation for the 3 reactions were detd. as 
fW2 and 93.2 kg, -cal. II. \V Leahy 

The kmehc treatment of nuclear formabon in super- 
saturated vapors. R Becker and W. During. Ann 
24, 719-52(10351 — Foffoinfig work of Farias 

{C /I. 21, 1575) and Stranski and Kaishev (C A 29, 
S324‘, GSlO*) a theory is developed for the kinetKS of the 
formation of nuclei in siipersatd vapors. In contrast to 
the use by these authors of differential equations, senes of 
rigorously constnicted algebraic recurrence relations arc 
uxed, and arc solved without involving arbitrary consts 
Tlie analysis is earned through for linear, surface and space 
miclei It IS applied so as to explain the range of validity 
of the Ostivald law of progression The analysis is inter- 
preted m terms of an analogy with the laws of ciincnt 
flow m networks of conducting circuits, hi. Muskat 


lOoetics of the dehydration of gypsum. P. P. Budni- 
kofl and L. A Schtschukareva. Kollotd-Z. 73, 334-9 
(1935) — 'hie dehydration of natural gypsum at 107* 
approximated a ummol. process. The velocity was 
considerably reduced by 6% NaCl Addn, of 5% KCl 
stopped the reaction at 107* and the velocity was negli- 
gible up to 120“, where the reaction was no longer ummol 
A sample of CaSOi 2H»0 showed no nppieciable rate of 
dehv’dration below 130“ where the reaction was retarded 
by 3% NaCl, neither reaction being ummol O. T. Q 

The zero pomt energy of an activated complex and tbe 
reaction 2NO -i- 0» 2NOj O K Rice. J Chem 
Physics 4, '*3-9(1930) — It is shown that a reaction whose 
rate IS detd solely by a transitory activated complex m the 
formation of which classical degrees of freedom must be 
frozen out into vibrations, must have a pos. activation 
energy at all temps , which mercases with temp. A neg. 
actuation energy would mean the formation of a stable 
intermediate compd or “mol complex ” The theory is 
applied to the reaction 2NO + Oi 2NOj G M P. 

The diUtometnc method for following tbe hydrolysis of 
sucrose Dav'id I Hitchcock and Ruth B Pofigan J. 
Phys Chem 39, 1177-83(1935) — Tbe velocity consts , 
calcd from the vol change of sucrose-IICl solns in dila- 
tometcfs at 25*. agree with those detd polanmetrically. 
The rate of i-ol change in sucrose-invertase solas is 
directly proportional to the mvertase conen Tbe charac- 
teristic effects of sucrose conen and on the velocity of 
mvertase action ore approx the same in dilatometric as in 
polanmetfic expts The total contraction front tbe com- 
plete hydrolysis of 1 mol of sucrose varies, with conens of 
catalyst and sucrose, from C 1 to C 9 cc. Extrapolation to 
infimte dilo gives C 02 cc. at 25* Tbe ddatotnetrie 
method may be used in place of the polanmetric method 
L. E. Steiner 

Thermal decomposition of certain gaseous orgamc cam- 
pounds Moms W Travers Aoinre 136, 909-10 
(1935). — Further work on the thermai decompn. of gase- 
ous AcH and ethylene oxide confirms T.’s earlier opinion 
(C. A. 29, 1057') that observing the rate of increase of 
pressure at const vol ns suggested by Hmshelwood (C <4. 
28, 7120*) does not gii*c a true rate for the chem reactions 
or a true idea of the mechanism of the chem. processes 
' involved The reactions depend upon the surface of the 
system and involve a "chain’* mechanism. 0 E. S 

Kicebes of the oxidation of gaseous hydrocarbons 
m. The oxidabOQ of acetylene E. W. R Steacie and 
R. D McDonald J Chem. FAyties 4, 75-81(1930) ; cf. 
C. A 29, 9S5*, 4240*. 71C5*.— The kinetics of the oxida- 
tion cf gaseous Ciff* was investigated by the static method 
The results show marked inegulanties due to variations 
in the surface The rate of the reaction is —(d/dt) 
(Clift) =■ A{C*U*)* V(Of)® * when 0» is in excess. In a 
packed bulb tiie order is diminished to I 4 Packing de- 
creases the rate at high pressures but has no effect at low 
pressures In an empty vessel the CO/CO, ratio is mde- 
peudent of the pressure Packing decreases this ratio, and 
It further decreases rapidly with dimmishmg pressure. 
The apparent heat of activation of the reaction is 35,000 
col IICHO retards the reaction; ClIO CHO has no 
' effect Tbe complete course of the reaction is . 


y(C.lIA) — Clio CHO - 


• IlCOOn — CO -i- 11,0 


Formula for the rate of evaporation of adsorbed atoms 
andmolecules J K. Roberts. Trans Faraday Soc. 31. 
L 1/^13(1935) — The formula 1^ — 2 00 X 10"** twiif 

(3/ViP/i/4.)r*/«r ,vas developed to give the rate 
erapn of ad'orfacd atoms and mols. 1/ is in sec if = 
mol. vrt , O' — mol. heal of desorption in cal It « con- 
Mstem wath the behavior of adsorbed films of H, and O* on 
C. E. P. Jeffreys 


CHO coon — IICHO -t-CO, 

1.^ CO 4- HCOOH — CO + H,0 

_ G. M. Petty 

Kinetics of the reaction between «-bromopropionatc and 
silw ions. A heterogeneous reaction taking place on the 
sorface of silver bromide. A. N. Kappatma. Proe. 
IndunAcad 5ci. 2A, 512-24(1935).— The velocity of the 
reaniou between a-bromopropionate (I) and Ag ions was 
studirf m vcp* dll soln. at 27“ by detg. the amt of H* 
formed, by adding RI and KIO, and titrating the 1, freed 
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with OOt or 0 003 A’ NaiS:Oi The hytlrolysi* ol I is 
estrenifly slow m pure JIjO and in soJns below 0001 Jit 
even when AgNOi is added The velocity becomes rapid 
only when AsDr is present in suspension and decreases if 
the AgDr formed in the reaction coagulates i^e rate ^ 
reaction can be expressed by the equation dx/dt — Ai(a — 
x)(i — x)(c + x) in which a, b, and care the initial conens. 
of 1, Ag and AgDr m suspension Hie heterogeneous 
reaction takes place between I and Ag tons spaiscly ad- 
sorbed on the surface of the AgBr particles, increasing 
the ratio of the cooens of the reactants, other conditions 
remaining const , causes the velocity const to fall gtadu* 
ally, indicating that the relatite orientation of the2kiQds 
of ions in the adsorbed layer becomes less and less favor- 
able for reaction Janet C Austin 

Temperature dependence of the energy of activatioa In 
the de^dobzabaa of diacecone alcohol \ictoeK loiter 
and Mary L Miller J. Am Ciem. See. S7, 2i>71 M) 
(1935) — The velocity const , t, lor the dccompn of di- 
acetone ale in oq NaOII was detd. at 11 temps from U* 
to 50° At 23* i/e IS independent of theeonen of KaOlI 
(e - 0 02 to 0 10 A’), but at 50* i/c decreases sbghlly as e 
increases from 0 CIOS to 0 OG A’. £.« increases from IS.- 
850 cal at 5* to 17,250 cal at 32 5* and then decreases by 
about 500 cal at 45* Tbeaddn of IS 5 vol %ofMcOII 
to the soln increases £.„ by 1500 cal at 20*, about as 
much at lower temps , more at higher temps rarallel 
results are obtained for the B — T curves, the addn. ol 
18 MeOlI producing an increase of one logarithmic 
unit in £ A survey of the literature shows that d£kn/ 
6r may be large for reactions involving a halogen compd 
(3 references), or for reactions which are a hydrolysis or a 
proton change (7 referesees] \V. B Keighton 

The energies and entropies of acbrstioa of the reacboa 
between hromoicetate and thiosulfate ions Metor K 
La Mcr and htildred E Kamner. / Am Ckxm.Ste 57, 
2002-8(1035) — The effect of intenomc attraction on the 
activation energy, £,«„ and on (he entropy of activation, 
or the action const , B, was studied 1 or water at 25*» 
£,.,/2 3£r - ES../2 3£r + 0 512*2# and £ - 
£• + 1 522*2# At 0 to 37 5* with K#.S,Oi and 
ClItCrCOONa each 0 OOS .U, d£.»/dr is about -8 Ocal / 
deg mole, withO 18 JIf KaCl it is about —12 Balsode- 
creases with rising temp In the presence of low>valence 
ions (Na*) log i increases with v^pfimarilyowing loan 
increase in £ The addn of high-valeuce pos ions causes 
a considerable increase in £,« This rate-depre$sing 
effect IS more than opposed by the increase in £ The 
prevailing theory of catalytic action wxiuld predict a lower 
reaction rate on the addn of a neutral salt, for E,n >s 
shown to be increased by 9842*2# %/ii cal /mole as a 
result of intenomc attraction The pos, catalytic effect of 
added neutral salts is due to a larger concomitant increase 
in £ This results from an increase in. the no otelI«iUve 
collisions, which in turn anscs from the formation of ion 
clusters Thus pos catalysis may result from either (1) a 
decrease m £.,„ which corresponds to providuig a lower 
by-p3SS m the energy barrier, or (2) an increase id (be 
entropy of activation, which is equiv to an increase in the 
no of systems crossing the energy barrier per unit of time 
W B Krighton 

The influence of nonelectrolytes upon the lonebes of the 
retebon between bromoacetate and thiosulfate ions 
Victor K La Mer and Mildred E Kamner J. Am 
Chem Soc 57, 2609-73(1935), cf preceding abstr — The 
velocity const for the reaction between bromoacetate ions 
and thiosulfate ions in aq soln at 0° and at 25* is increased 
by the addn of nonelectrolytes Urea raises the dielec 
const , D, but docs cot affect £»,, Sucrose, glycerol and 
dioxane each lower D and decrease £,,i The action 
const , £, decreases almost linearly as a (unction of />”• 
from i) = 88 to Z) — 55 7 This may result from fewer 
effective collisions as D decreases because of increased 
electrostatic repulsion between the reacting ions When 
£ IS about 50 this repulsive effect is exhausted and ion 
assoen between the Na* ions and bromoacetate and thio- 
sulfate ions becomes so great that the reaction is sub- 


I stantially between 2 unchargnl mols In 32% sucrose, 
at in water, pos salt catalysis is due to the inaease m B 
predominating over the simultaneous increase m 

W. B Keighton 

Eleetne eonducurity ud phase diagram of binuy 
alloys ZVII The system kthium-alamisuia G 
Crube, L Mohr and W Dreumng 2 EJtklrcxhtm. i\, 
8Stl-3(l935); cf C. A 29. 987’ —The Li-Al alloys were 
. investigated according to the method of thermal analysis 
and also by deln. of the temp coeff of elec, resistance of 
the solid alloys as previously described From these 
measurements the complete phase diagram wras detd 
The liquid metals are not sol in each other m all propor- 
tions The miscibility gap in the liquid state extends at 
698* from 44 5 to CO atoms % Li Cond measurements 
fixeit (be appearance of a solid soln on the A1 side at 
befiiccn COO* and room temp LiAl forms with excess d 
3 solid soln a homogeneous region which extends at 
521 * from 60 to SO atoms % Li The existence of cryst 
LijAl iras detected It was formed at 521* by pentectic 
reaction between d solid soln and melt O E S 

Stftictuie of the zme-cadmitun euteebe M Strau 
mams and K Brakss 2 pkystk Chem B30, 117-31 
(1935) — The structure of the Zn Cd eutectic obtained by 
slow rrystn was compared with that obtained on rapid 
cooling hlicroscopic exanin showed only slight differ- 
ences The cryst fibers are not unit crystals but are com- 
posed of alternate layers of the Zn and Cd, growing perpen- 
dicuhr to the cooling surface of the melt The no of 
bycTS per mm is COO in the case of very slow cooling and 
becomes less with faster cooling G M Murphy 
The mutual (olobility of alunuoum, sodium, poUstim 
and iroo utrates in water In the presence of utne and 
n. A. I Zasbvskil, I L Fttinger and B A Eserova 
.2 C-«tt ollttm Clum. 22S. 305-11(1935); cf C A 
29. CI25‘ —The isotherms at 0* and 20*. for the system 
AI(NO,)i-NaNOrHNO,-n,0, arc reported Neither 
compd foTTnaiion nor mixed crystals are found The 
solid phases appearing are A1(NOi)» 9H|0, Al(N0i)i* 
811,0. AKNOi), Cn,0 and NaNO, . L E St«ner 
^uibhnuffi In the system, bthium phthobte-phthiue 
acid-water Sterling B Smith, Wm A Sturm and 
EdwardC.Ely J Am.Cktm Soe 57. 24p(W(l935) - 
6 Soly. rebtions in the system LiiCiHiOi-lItCjMiOrlfiO 
were detd and isotherms constructed at 0*. 25 , and 50 . 
The 3 stdid phases present at each of these temps were 
ZUA:r,U.O, 311,0, LiHCiILO. 2ff»0 (I) and 
I cannot be purified by erystn from aq soln at temps 
lower than 00* W. B Keighton 

Binary #ystemt of 8-dichlorobeniene with biphenyl, 
oaphtholene and tjiphenylmethane. Ross E Morris and 
- Walter A. Coot. J.Am CAem Sec. 57, 2403-6(193o) — 
' Solubilities, eutectic temps and eutectic eompns of the 3 
binary systems of ^-dichlorobenzene (I) with biphenyl 
(ffU with naphthalene fJUl and with triphenylmethwe 

(IV) approach closely those calcd for ideal solns Toe 
eutectic temp and eutectic compn fmole fraction of I) ly 
the 3 systems were; I-U, 20 9*. 0 575, l-HI, 30 2 . 
0 (K»; f-IV, 35 9, 0 GS5. The m p. of pure IV is 93 2 . 

W. B. Keighton 

Buiificabon and physical properbes of organic com- 
pounds X. The freezing point diagram for the system 
acetanihde-propioninihde. Evald L Skau and Louis r 
Rowe J. Am. Chem. Soc. 57, 2437-8(1935); ef f^ d- 
29, 7770* — The binary f -p diagram for PhNHCOMe 
and PhNHCOCt was detd b) an accurate static method 
The Beckmann method proved unreliable The *7*!*"' 
shows compd formation with mcongruent melting The 
compd lends to CrystaUize in unstable equiJ. from hquid 
mixts near the compd region TTT The lowerwphsne 
bromides Evald L Skau and Rogers McCuIlougn 
/btd 2439-40 —The b ps , ds and f ps were detd. for 
Et, Pc, iso-Pr, Bu, iso-Bu, sec -Bu. and Am bromide* 
AmDr was found to be dimorphous and monotropic Tne 
unstable form m —94 6* while thestable formm —oi 9 • 
H W Leahy 

Catalysis of acetylene polymenzabon in ulW^olet ugh 
by inercury vapor F.Toul CotUcivon Ctechosw. tot”’ 
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Conmmtcalions 7, 491-2(1035) ; d. Kcmuh, C. A 1 
77751. — A reply to tech, objections raised by K. Reply. 
W. Kemula. IM. 493-4 F B 

Phase eijujbbria in hydrocarbon systems XI Ther- 
modynamic properties of mixtures of a crude oil and a 
natural gas D H. Sage and W. N. Lacey. Ind Eng 
arm. 28, 249 66(1936), cf C /I. 30, 94b‘ — Sp vols 
and sp heats n-ere detd. experimentally for se\eml mixts 


m a progrvssn e manner Monosubstitution produces a 
decrease of 2 7 Cal , disubstitution, 4 2 (ew) to 5 2 
(rraiu), tnsubstitution, 5 9, and tetrasubstitutton, G 2 
Thus the differential effect grows smaller with increasing 
no of substituents. The effect is independent of the 
chain length of the nonnal alVyl radical substituted, but 
branched groups appear to have greater effect. IV. 
Hydrogenation of some dienes and of benzene. Ibtd 


of a*crude oil and natural gas from Dominguez Field, * 14b 5d Tiiefollowanglicalsofhydrogetwtionmcals /mole 
Calif From these data the thermodynamic properties, nbimoed nt .3.S.i K allene -t- -Il«. rl_&u 

heat content and entropy were calcd Detailed tabula- 
tions and charts present the behavior of the mixts with 
changes of temp and pressure F L Browne 

The heat capaci^ of gadolinium sulfate from 1 0° to 
20S'K C \V Clark and W 11 Kecsom Phvstfa 2, 

1075-0(1935) — The heat capaeily of crysl Gdj(SO»)» - 
SHjO was measured from 1 0' to JO 5*K and values are 
tabulated for each 0 5' in this range The following 3 
values of C, in cal deg mol *, taken from the table, 
illustrate the relation between C, and T 20 0*K . 4 50, 

IG 0“K , 2 50, 12 O'K , 1 152, 8 0®K . 0 310, 4 0°K . 

0 106, 3O‘K.,0UO, 20*K,02'U. l0‘K,0f« 

Below 1*K , the heat-capaeuy curac appears to be rising 
to the max theoretically expected for tins paramagnetic 
salt F D Rossini 

Theory of anomalies m specific heat L Landau 
PAjiifc Z Smijtiunion B, 113 18(1035) — Maih 

Helen S llopfield 

Heats of adsorpbon of gases and vapors upon crystallo' 
genetic adsorbents. Arthur B Lamb and Cdwin N Ohi 
J Am Chtm Soc 57, 2154-61(1035) —The heais of 
adsorption of CH., CilL, NiO. »,S. COi, CM, Cl, CjlKCl. 

CHtOH, CSj and CilitOH on chabasite, of COi and Cllr 
01! on brucite, and of COi on dclij drated thomsomte wxrc 

detd alO*. Themof heats of adsorption of such of these j orj r.i\ ai 

substances as ore copiously adsorbed arc somewhat larger , /*^_** . , 

than those previously observed on charcoal and SiOi gil Ballotil, A • Cours de 
The heat of adsorption m genera! increases with the per- * ensijgncment technique. 43- pp 
eentage dehydration of the adsorbent I' H Lmmett 

Hydraziae. heats of soluttoa of faydratouua salts at 
25*. II E. C Gilbert and V. C Bushnell J Am 
CArm Sm. 57, 2611-12(1935) 5 c(. C. /I 29. 20M» — The Belefia Porto, Arturo Tratado dc qmmtca general para 

heats of soln m 11,0 at 25* were detd for hydratomum enseftanza 3rd ed. Volladoltd Cuesta 

dibromidc, suihyd and hydrated ond of hydrazonium d P 
sulfate, thus completing the senes partially reported be- 


obtained at 355*K allcne -i- -If,, — 7I4fSCI 

103 (20t)), l,J-biitadiene + 211,, -57,007 * 28 (100); 
1 4-peiitadicne +211,. -60,790 * 64 (150) , 1,5-hexadiene 
+■ 211,. -b0,525 * 43 (150), 1 ,3-cyclohexadiene + 
211,, -65,367 * 5b (100), benzene + 3H„ -49,802 * 
44 (150), cyclopentadicne + 2H,, --50,865 * 47 (200). 
The uncertainties represent catorimetnc precision, while 
the figures in parentheses ore the crudely estd all-m- 
The following S elusive errors The data are discussed and it is pointed 
out that 2 double bonds, when placed close together 
in the inol , exert an unstabilizing effect upon each 
other Tfie resonance predictions of Pauling are con- 
firmed but qualilatixely William E V’aughan 

Consniutionuf complex metallic salts (Mann, Purdie) 6. 

4 Revista de quimica e farmacia {Xeui journal) Pub- 
lished monthly at Rua S Jos6 42, de Janeiro, Brazil. 
Vol l.No 1 appeared in July, 1935 25$OOOpcryT 
AJsterberg, Gustaf Die Dynamjk ties StoffweebseJs 
dor Sten iin Sommer Mit eincr Zusammenfassung der 
mu Dromvoroxydaiion verbundenen Saucrstoffamlyse. 
Lund Cleerup ISOpp Kr 4 
Anes. Msunce U , and Jaff e, Bernard Laboratory and 
, Workbook Units in Chenusiry Newark Silver, Burdett 

Pans Libraine de 

r 45 

: Dtiebonderdvijitig scheikundige vroag- 
5i}i cd Amsterdam D B. Ccnlea 01 pp. 


fore The calorimeter and procedure were as previously 
described The extreme slowness with which the sulfate 
dissolved diminished the accuracy of the results because of 
the time elapsing while soln was taking place The 
molaj heats ol soln of the hydrazonium salts are rompared 
with those of the alkah and alkaline earth groups 

J W Shipley 


Bigelow, Harold £ . and Morehouse, Fred 0 * Do- 
minion High Sdiool Oiemistry. Toronto: The hlacmil- 
Ian Co of Canada, Ltd. 575 pp SI 50 Reviewed m 
Con CAem Mrl 19,2^(1035). 

Boll, M . La chimie au laboiatoirc et it I'usine, dans la 
nature ft dans la vie. Pans. Larousse. 290pp. F. 15. 

Bond, W. N • Probability and Random Errors New 
Ywk Longmans, Green ^ Co 141 pp. S3 75 


Sodium hydroxide solutions Heat of dtluhon at WT ’ Boknjakovic, Fr . Techni«che Thermodynainik Dres- 


John W. Bertctti and Warren L. McCabe /nd Eng 
24””8(li’36) — Heats of diJn of solns eontg 
13 were measured and corrected to 

63 F. The enthalpies at OST. relative to infinitely dil 
soln wire calcd P L Browne 

Heats of organic reactions UI Hydrogenation of 
Wgh«r olefias G B. Kistiakowsky, John R Ru- 


den T Sieinkopff M 13 
Bragg, Wm H Cliemistry and the Body Politic. 
London. Inst of Chemistry. 18 pp. 

Our Chemical Heritage Parti The Story of Chemis- 
try in Old New York By Chas A. Browne Pait II. 
Amencan Chemical Chronology By Williams Baynes 

- - - j%M- and Lawrence W. Bass Washington. Am Chera Soc, 

Vaughan. J Am Chem e ^ Parsons, Secy 54 pp. 

Jcc. 58, 137—45(1930) , ct. C. A. 29 , 4254* — ^Thc relia- Brownlee, Raymond B , elof • I 


bility of the calonnietnc measurements is discussed and 
some new expts are presented It is concluded that the 
earlier work m these studies is valid The heats of bydro- 
cenation m cals /mole of the following substances were 
V o,. j-hepienc, -30,137 * 37 (GO). 
• • ■*= 36 (100), 

2S (100) ; unsym 


genation 

detd at 355*K, 

unsym. melhjlethjlcthjk..., 

2-pcntencs (or andfrani), —27,954 
meth>h«opropylcthjlene, —27,997 

‘nmeth>’i;ih;Te''ne'. -^- 
10 (60): tetramethjlethylcne. -26,633 * 19 
iv deviations represent calonmetnc precision. 
whUe the bracketed figures are a crude ottempt to est. 

generabzaUons regarding the effects of 
^tuuiion on the en«getios of art cthy lenic doubfe bond 
•PPfars that with increasing no. of sub- 
stituent alk) 1 groups, the heat of hydrogenation is lowered 


Chemistry. Revised ed 
270pp 51. 

Cailbeig, J J . Beslamning av pjj-Vardet I Utspadda 
DikarbonatlOsmngar vid Ohka COj-Trjxk. Helsingfors; 
Helsingfors Univ 70 pp 

Clark, Arthur J : Introduction to General Chemistry. 
R_^iscdcd Ann Aibor, Mich . Edwards Bros. 3G7pp 


14 (100); eyclo-*‘S2 60 

I..L. . ...» Dampier-Whetham, Wm C D, and Dampier- 

Whetham, Margaret. Cambridge Readings m the Litera- 
ture of Science 2nd ed New York: Macmillan Co. 
27S pp. SI 

Donald, W. B : An Outline Course in Chemistry. 
London: Korrap. 256 pp. 2s. 6d 
RntrDdn, J. B : Laboratory Manual of General Chemis- 
try. Arm Arbor, Mich : Pdwards Bros 46 pp. Sl.50. 
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Fajins, Kashmir, and Wilst, Josef: rbysd,aliscli> 
chemisches rraLliLum. 2nd ed Leiptie: Akad. Ver- 
bs^gcs. 230rp. M. 0 CO, bound M. 10 SO. 

Findlay, Alex : Practical Physical Chemistry 6th ed , 
rcMscd and cnlarRcd. New York' Longmans, Green It 
Co 318 pp. $2 50 

Findlay, Alex : The Teaching of Chemistiy in the 
Universities of Aberdeen. Aberdeen Aberdeen Univ 
Press, Ltd. 02 pp. 5s. 

Freundlich, H • Thixotropy. Pans' Hermann A. Cie 
52 pp 1 . 12. 

Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American Utusersi- 
tics, 1031-35 rditcd by Donald B Gilchnst New 
York, n W Wilson Co 102 pp $1. Reviewed in y. 
Chem Lducalion 13, 49(1030) 

Gregorio Rocasolano, Antonio, and I.aTil]a Llorens, 
Febpe Tratado de quimica Cth ed , revised Sara* 
gossa Gamb6n 813 pp Ptas 32 

Popular Science Talks, Season of 1034. Vol XII. 
Edited by Ivor GnfRth Philadelphia. Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and Science. 198 pp. $1. Cf. 
C A 26,902 

Easchek, E , and Haltinger, M : ratbmessungen 
Vienna C Ileim A. Co C7 pp M 5 Reviewed in 
Ind Eng Cktm .XeutLd 14,57(1030 

Heard, Gerald' Science in the Making. London- 
Faber & Faber Ltd 207 pp 7s Cd Kesiewed m 
XaJurt 136,583(1935) 

Heree, Pedro* Fundamentos de acldtmetna. De- 


t ternunaciAn del Madrid: Edit agricob espaiob 
84 pp Ptas.C 

Heys, H L : Physical Chemistry: for Schools and 
Colleges London Hatrap, 330 pp 4s 6d 
Hinchley, Edith M : John William Hinchley, Chemical 
Engineer. South Kensington: The Authoress 142 pp 
Jaffe, Bernard: Outposts of Science New York 
Simon and Schuster, Inc. 547 pp 53 75 Reviewed la 
. Ind.Cng CArm ,AVttr Ed. 13.483(1933). 

Javet, E : Agenda Dunod, 193G Cbimie, 55lh ed 
Pans. Dunod A Cie 400 pp. F. 20 Reviewed in 
Btdt assoc chm 53, 80(1030). 

Jennings, W. A • Chemistry Manual. Toronto The 
Educational Book Co , Ltd. 150 pp 25 eents Re* 
viewed in Eon Chem. Met 19,284(1035). 

Jorgensen, Holger' Die Bestimmungen der Wasser* 
stofBoiien*Konzentration Dresden: T. Steinkopff 254 
3 pp. M 15 

Kofler, Ludwig, Kofler, Adelheld, and Mayrhofer, 
Adolf. Mikroskopische Meihoden in der Mik-rochenue 
Vienna's Haim A Co 134 pp M. 0 Reviewed in 
Am J Pharm 107,654(1035) 

Abstracts of Theses, Researches in Progress, and Bibli- 
ography of Publications The Graduate School Vol 
XI. 1935 Unn of PillshvtghBuU. iZ.'Ho 1. 423 pp 
Pjt V'alues: What They Are and How to Deterrmni 
* Them 4th ed , revised. London: Brit. Drug Houses, 
Ltd 24 pp 

Science Masters' Book Series II. I^ndon* J. Mur- 
ray. Pt. 1. 273 pp Pt.2 252 pp 7s 6d each 


3— SUBATOMIC PHENOMENA AND RADIOCHEMISTRY 

W ALBCar hOTBS. JK 

Limits ef precision in reference to atomic systems Double exciUbon of hebum by electron ucsact H 
C O Dedrcag Bull soc roumatne phys. 36. 31-3 S W. Massey and C D. O blehr. Pret amirtig 
(1934), cf C A 29, 279S‘ —A further discussion with Ehtt 5of. 31, 691-8(1035) —Calcd values of the proba 
ttfercnct to the tCeei of inequalities in the Boht-Heiseo- M«y ot excitation of He to doubly excited levels etw' 

berg theory R E DeRight qualitatively with the relative intensities and dmnbutieii 

Elements of the quantum theory. Vn VaaderWaals of observed lines p 0 "“C 

forces Saul Dushman J Chem Eduecliott 12, SSl-C Collision of K Ions with gas particles of morgawc ani 
(1935) Vin Peiturbstion theory Ibtd. 13, 84-02 6 orgaruc substances. HI Relation between effec^e 

(193(3), cf C A 30,15' E H. cross section and area under maM*speetrographle distri* 

Quantized field theory and mass of the proton Max butioa curve Otto Schmidt Ann, Physik 2S, 9-"9 
Corn Nature 136, 952-3(1935)} cf C. A 29, 33», (1930), cf C. A. 29, 1707“— Irom previous measure- 

1317’ —Math Gregg M Evans ments with about 20 mono- and poly-atomic gates it is 

Photographic method In the Investigation of the atom shown that the ratio of the 2 quantities named (eSectivt 


(1930), cf C A 30,15' ' E H. cr«s section and area under maM-spectrographle distri* 

Quantized field theory and mass of the proton Max butioa curve Otto Schmidt Ann, Physik 2S, 9-"9 

Corn Nature 136, 952-3(1935)} cf C. A 29, 33», (1930), cf C. A. 29, 1707‘'— Irom previous measure- 

1317’ —Math Gregg M Evans ments with about 20 mono- and poly-atomic gates it is 

Photographic method In the Investigation of the atom shown that the ratio of the 2 quantities named (eSectivt 

Marietta Blau and llertha VVambacher Phot Korr crossseclion by Ramsaucr's method) isconst forgasesina 

SuppI 70. 31-40(1934), ef DUu, C A 29. 3053‘— related senes C D West 

A general account of the tcchnic employed in the study of The qnanbty of positive ions at the cathode in an elec- 
at structure and at processes by the aid of photography. ' tne^ discharge. T. I. C4mpan But! see reumaini 

. E.R Bullock phys 36, 61-8(1034) —Although the mean energy of the 

The electron configuration of superconducting metals pos ions is very small, 85% of the current in H and SO « 
VI D«V,lw.s« Pkyiik Z 56, , d C.A.3t). in air is carried by them. These diilerCTtt»mtd'iixV«thft 

924’ — A theoretical discussion C E. P. Jeffreys secondary emissions and are diminished by evacuation 

Uses and limitations of the spectrograph for industrial The same relative effects in H and the air are founa 
control Thomas A Wright Metal Progress 29, No 1, throughout the pressure range 0 1-2 5 ram 
53 7(193G), cf C A 29, 7854' — Party snccessful uses R E DeRight 

in different fields are mentioned W. A Mudge g I%otoe1ectnc effect and photoconduetanee of etystaliui* 

The dissociation energy of carbon monoxide R semiconductors O Aihanasiu Bull soe roumaise 
Schraid Roy Hung Palatin-Joseph Univ. Tech Econ, phyt 36, 39-50(1934) — "The 2 phenomena are identical. 
Set , Sopron, Pub Debt Mining Met. 7, 171-82^935} — except that in the latter case the liberated electron 
Former papers (cf C A 29, 7797*) gave the value of travelsome distance. Thus.itseffectislostifitisabOTo™ 
D(co)as84v orl94kg-cal Catena, of various quanti- within the crystal before reaching the electrode 
ties concerning the C atom and CO mol showed that (1) the latter case, is offset by a reduction in temp which lo* 
the sublimation heat for solid C equals 108 kg -cal. and creases the "mean free path ” The wave length of ma* 
X— 205kg -cal. (2) The bond energy C-C IS 102 leg <al effect on photoconduetanee is longer than that for w 
for solid and 99 for aliphatic C compds. The H-C bond * photoelec effect. Lowering the temp to — 145 sni 
represents 107 kg -cal (3) Calcns. of cyanogen yield the max of the former toward shorter wave lengths o 
led to the formula CNCD -h 9 5 v — C{'S) -f- N(»5), has no effect on the latter; hence, at this low temp . 

while states *n and *S dissoe into C('F) + N(*D), 2 pomts for argentite coincide. Asabs 


led to the formula CNCD -h 9 5 v C{'S) -I- N(»5), has no effect on the latter; hence, at this low ttniP ■ 
while states *n and *S dissoe into C('F) + N(*D), 2 pomts for argentite coincide. Asabs 

the latter lying under the former by 1 8 v (4) The band the cond. falls off steadily and approachM ignite 
convergency method led to the calcd value for ioni»tion sistance. R E. ueKig 

potentulCO — CO* -13 15v. (5) Cnt potentialscalcd Effect of pressure on the radiation of the eleeme 

are somewhat higher than ob-^erved. The value of D(co) charge in cadmium vapor. V. A Fabnkant ana 


• 8 4 v still needs confirmation 


Kanel Compt rend, acad 
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n035>- cl Elenbaas. C. ^1. 29. 30' — Vamlton of the 1 C to C distances in polynuclear aromatic hydrocwbons 
WMr pressure in a discharce in Cd vapor produces chanses arc pr^ictcd and found to be m good 
in radlatton as with He (c(. Krefft, C. A. 29, 132i*>. In* cxptl. data. Twenty references V ictor IlicU 

crwstng the Cd pressure increases the radiation intensity Difl«cbon of electrons by 
and yield to a max. at about 0 1 mm , after which they Pkjnt Z. S^jelunion 8, 130-5-(1035) The 

fall to a mm at about 1 mm. and then nse again A per- of a^amof electrons through a thtn film of natural rubber 

ceptible contraction of the discharge occurs simultaneously which is not under strain gives a diffraction ptcttire con- 

with the latter rise. The measurements ncre made prin- sistingof nngs, showing amorphous structure Stretching 

cmally on XX SOSCi, 4S00 and 4G7G A. The effect of added the film produces distinct points in the diffraction paitcni, 

inert gases is to flatten the cur^e. the min disappearing “ indicating cr>-stal structure Most (but not all) of these 
eomoletelv at lusher pressures. A ts more effective than points can be explained by the model of Susich, Mark and 

jjg ^ ^ no W»g Meyer for the unit of crysWl^structurc of thrs substance 

Temperature distribution and electron density In freely '' ‘ * - 

burning arcs Hans Hflrmann Z Pkystk 97, 639-fiO 
(1P35).— A new dein is made for the lengthwise field 
strength in freely burning and in stabihxed ores at atm 
pressure. The const of the A>Tton enualion is found to be 
1 great by a factor of 2 in the case of the C arc The j 


Cooling the stretched film by liquid air gives higher orders 
of reflection A film of synthetic chloroprcne rubber shows 
these points exen when it is not stretched. The points 
indicate an orthorhombic crystal as in the case of natural 
rubber, but with axes of different lengths H S H. 

A new optical method for determining the elastic con- 


ionization m the C arc is not appreciably altered by 
purities From the intensity distribution of the spectral 
lines in the cross section of the ore the specific radiation 
density is obtained Alkali ares arc also examd The 
temp distnbiition of the arc can be detd and from this 
the ionization gradient ts obtained S Tolansky 

Electron diffusion in the bulb of the mercury rectifier 
t) R Kanaskov i’Ayjtifc Z Sevjelunion 8. 119-35 
(1935) — The discharge phenomena in the dark part of the 
bulb were insestigated, an exploring electrode was used 
A linear relation was found between the loganthm of the 
current of electrons of random xelocities at a point on 
the axis of the tube, and the distonce of chat point from 
the cathode spot There is also a linear rehiion be- 
tween the logarithm of the electron conen at a gnen 

point on the axis and its distance from the cariiode Tlie ... . , . . . 

change of potential along the axis of the tube is linear , (1035). — App and methods for study of charge potential 
Differential equations for this case are dexeloped on the and electron emission of a wide variety of substances are 


stonts of crystals C Schaeffer and L Dergmann Ath 
aeead Lineet 21, 701-2{1‘135) —Quarts crystals are 
excited to a rapid and elastic oscillation by means of a 
field vaoiog between 10’ and 10* oscillalions/scc., by 
utilizing the properties of piezoelectricity. Jf a raj of 
monochromatic light is passed through this vibrating 
costal, a diffraction pattern is formed which depends on 
the elastic properties of the costal, but ts independent 
of the costal simcture. and of the t>pe of excitation. 
Tlic method can be applicil to nonpiezoclectnc costals 
by cementing the costal onto a quartz plate of appro- 
pnaie size In this way topaz, barite, feldspar and beryl 
have been investigated Iltustrations of the patterns ob- 
lainesl are shown A. W Contien 

Charge potential and secondary emission of electroo- 
irndisted substances hf KnoJJ Pky/ri Z dd, 


_1 equations for this case are developed . 

basis of ^hottky's theory, and results obtained from their 
solution agree waih expt. Ifclcn S Ifopfield 

The radial distribution method of Intcrpretstion of 
eleetron.diflnetion photographs of gas molecules. Linus 
Pauling and L 0. Urockway J Am Chtm Set 57, 
2084-92(1935); cf C. A. 29, CTT* — The expression for 
the coherent scattering ts inverted, giving a ndial distri- 


vonety c 

dc<cnbcd C. I) I'. Jeffreys 

The messuiement of small light Intensities by means of 
counters ]I Karl H Kieiichen. Z PAyni 97, 625-^3 
(U>35), cf. C ri. 29, 5341*— The prtvnously desenbed 
methods are used. The cuncs for the photoelec yields 
of Zn, Cd and Cu tubes arc measured in the region 400 
to 1S.5 mj» tor massive and evapd counter cathodes. 


bution (unction which is the sum of a Touner scries, the 6 The massive Cd and Zn caih^cs when treated with active 


coeffs. of which are the visually csfd intensities of the 
rings on the electron-diffraction photograph The method 
leads directly to the important inlerat distances with a 
probable error of 1 to 2%, and thus eliminates many pos- 
sible models The riiethod was tested on ffri. Cb, CiHt, 
CSt. COS, CCb and other Irtrahahdes Revised inlerat, 
distances and bond angles ate given for Cr«, SiF*. CCb, 
SiCb. GcCb, SnCb, ITi, Asl FCb. AsCb, CH,CI„ 
CffCb, C1,0, (Cir»)jO, CIO, and SO, Victor Kicks 
The electron-diffnction Investigation of phosgene, the 
six chloroethytenes. thiophosgene, rt-melhylhydroTyl. 
amine and nitromethane. L. O. RrocVway, J Y Beach 
and Linus Pauling. J. Am Chem See. 57, 26P3-7CM 
(193o) — The at. arrangements m the mols have been 
detd. from electron-diffraction photograms by both the 
radial distribution method (cf. preceding nbsir ) and the 


llz are not different from the evapd enthrdes. Treating 
the evapd. cathodes docs not raise the scnsiliviiv 

S. Tolansky 

An amplifier (or currents of the order of 10~" amperes 
Kaniies AJfv<a. Z. PMytit 97, 705-17(1035). — A thertni- 
onir-tubc ompbiler jj drsenhed and the theory diseussed. 
The sensitivity is very great and the ionization from in- 
dividual n-particles can be measured. S. Tolansky 

Foreign ionization and reduction in sparking potential 
in gases. W Rogowskl and A Wallmfl. Z. Physik 97, 
75b-C4(IP3o) — It is vhovni that the reduction in sparking 
potential due to foreign ionization obeys the root law of 
Rogowskl and Fucks. With very high foreign ionization 
the reduction grows slowly and ultimately increases wuh 
the fourth root of the foreign c. d S. Tolansky 

Froduttios of cosmieny showers at a considerable depth 


usual Visual method. In pho-sgene, thiophosgene, and the a below ground level D. H FoUett and J. D. Crawsliaw 

156, 1020(1035)— Five eountcni in pentagonal 
ana i <0 A .wtnparedwith thcnoTOalsmglcbonddistance formation at a depth corresponding to 00 m. of H,0 were 


1.70 A. This decrease is ascribed to the partiaMoiibk' 
bond character. Thebond angle Cl-C-X vanes betvreen 
122 and 123*45', compared with the normal tetrahedral 
angle 1_5 16 , Other interat distances detd are in 
good agreement with prenous data Victor Hicks 

The dependence of interatomic distance on single bond- 
double bend resonance Linus Fauling, L O. Drockwav 9 
and J.Y. Beach J. Am. Qf»i. 5oc. 57. 27PV0{1P35).— 

A rrlatlon between the bond character of C to C tionds (or 
single bond-double bond resonance and the intent distance 
IS plotted from certain exptl data, and tested with other 
nata The electronic structures of mols. contg. various 
conjugated double or tnple Iwnds (cf preceding sl»tr.) 
or aromatic nuclei and the dependence of bonds anglev cm 
single bond-double bond resonance are discus«ed Soiw 


used Three particles were required for simuliancous 
discharge. Showers were proihiccd m the earth above the 
app ^osrer production was increased by a Fb shield. 
A thickness of 1 C cm gave the max. effect A like result 
is found on the surface The results indicate that the 
showers arc pnxlueed by pos and neg. electrons. 

R. r. DeRight 

InveshgatioQ of ionization by cosmic radiation with a 
^nble chamber W. Messerschmidt. PAynt Z. 46 
<8S-9(I935). — The absorption of Hoffman ■‘blfl^se•■ 
was measured by means of a double chamber. They 
showed a halt -value thickness of 3 5 cm. l‘b. The relation 
Iwtween shower groups studied in the WThon chamber and 
the •‘Stfl<we** was discussed C. C. P. Jeffreys 

Theory of the iS-disintegration and the allied phenom- 
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«non Hideki Yutawa and Shoichi SaLata. Proe 1 sinned by 11,0 and paraffin to acquire the velocity wr- 
Phys ‘Math. Soc. Japan 17, 4G7-7u(193>)(in Cnelish). — responding to the temp. The expis confirm the tema 
Based upon Fermi's neutrino theory of d-disintettration eifict and show the absorption of neutrons by paraHia 

(C A. 28, 5320') it is predicted that, tf the difference With the 10-cm layer absorption entirely compensated 

ill' of proper energies of 2 isofwrs with at. nos Z and for the temp effect. C. E P. J 

2-1 IS larger than -me* + !«:’ (m and |i are the masses Expenmeots with neutrons slowed down at different 
of the electron and of the neutrino, resp ), the isobar Z temperatures C. H Wcstcott and H. NicwodniczaS 
will change into the isobar Z-l by absorbing one of the ski Proc CambrtJtePktl Soe 31, 017-24(193 >) —Eipu 
orbiul electrons The probability of such a proccsss is , are described with neutrons slowed down by passaje 
calcd , when the electron to be absorbed is initially in one through a paraffin block cooled to liquid-N or liquid H 

of the K stales, and lU bearing on the proltlinis of the temps anil also with liquid H replacing all or part of the 

mass of the neutrino and the nuclear spin is discussed paraffin block. Absorption of neutrons by Cu, Ag. Ri 

The importance of this process in the ordinary distintegra* and Cd increases as the temp of the block is lowered 

tion by positron emission IS considered for A II’ larger than The transformations produced m these substances also 

me’ + mc’ G M 1* increase but to a smaller extent, the effect appearing to 

Devitbon of electrical charge distnbution from spherical depend on the thickness of the layer of cooled parjffia 

r metry ui some atoimc nuclei If Schuler. Pkytik or liquid hydrogen. E O Wiig 

36, K12^14( 1935) .^-Calcn shows a dissymmetry of 3 Slosvisg dosrn of neutrons by collision svitb protons 
charge distribution in the nuclei of Cu, Hg and Bi Hans von llalban, Jr and Peter Prieswerk Nalurt US, 

... , if >1-2(1935) — Spheres with radii from 6 to 15 cm were 

The asymmetn' of the efectneaf charge rfistnbution of fiijed turn with 11,0. FtOff, C,n, and a liquid paraffin 

the nucleus of idlg’*' H. Schuler and Th Schmidt. Z With a source of neutrons at the center and an activated 

PAyiife 98, 23'>51(1935).— From very exact measure- Aj pUie in the surface the absorption by the liquids 

menu upon the hyperfine siruclures of the CiCf>’P,,*r,. »as measured and plotted against the mass of H per cc of 

Cr7a‘5i and Ci9p'F, terms of the spectrum of Ifg 1. liquid. Differences are found to be unexplamed by 

deviations from the Landi interval rule are found 'These differences in H d ; so they must be due to differences in 

are attributed to an asym distribution in the nuclear elec ^ the structure of the compds Gregg M Evans 

charge, and from this the quadripole moment is found to Dismtegraboa by slow neutrons J. Chadwick and 3f 
be05X10-*‘ InllglhereisnotapureRusscH-Saunders Coldhaber Proc CamfrridgeFAi; 31,612-18(1933). 
cixupling ^e relaimty correetioo /or the terms IS con- ft C A 29, 2441* —Bombardment of alf the elements 
•idered The fact that the quadripole moment has a pos a 1 and also of Cl, A, Ca, Ni, Cu, Zn. Jo and U by 

value indicates that the nucleus is lengthened m the dir«- neutrons results in marked disintegrations with only 

bon of the nuclear spin aus A new deto is made for the l, a„d C N shows a small effect The reaction with B 

finesiructureof ther«nlfgliQe540l A and an improved ,s fl’* -p n' — Li’ + Jfe‘ rather than that previously sug- 


fioe-structure analysis made 


S T^n'W $ gested (C /I. 29, 2441') 


Creation of posihve and negative electrons by heavy production of secondiry v raye by neutroni R, 
ehMed particles Vwhio Nishina. Shm-tchiroTom^ga ncischmann FAvii* Z 36, 80&-l(l935): ef C. A SO. 
Bell'rehfyoJjSi 2^137 4 E S W^e" 377* -Paraffin, ft. Cu. Cd and Pb emit y-rays on the 

capture of a slow neutron The yield ts about 2 quaatum 


■ Sid.ci.™ ir.Vamn, lad SS?™ c'^P Ww” 

.Ucttoai ,..d,diai to F.rei'. th. 0,7 r Bloch aa.| C 1^”',“ ;;;: a,,.; Tad' piicrlP 

hidllcr A’al.™ 13d. 087(1035) -.Malh .thcgch^l^ loSl^b.h" dm.;”;?.! alto dLfm 
Absorption of residual neutrons Leo Sxilatd f/alure 6 orih* 

136. 0y>-l(1935) cf. C. A 29. 2441*. 4257* -Neutron “t, i?,? ^o'.h? ohoSet oL 


•aiiihi, 31.HS yayxu n 1 ii-jiiiii Cd sheet are only 10% ab- . , . . .1 j 

sorbed by another Cd layer of 0 5 mm ,>et are V» absorbed ^ h"?*” 


deutefon is given, with reference to the photoeffect on the 


I sheet of In Discussion of the theory in 


volved foHows, showing that this is contrary to current hKt member ol Ifte a^e» 

theory These residual neutrons show strongly selective » of Belhe and PeierU, which is therefore W 

absorption m «rUm element, such as I G M. E »" approximation Helen S HopWd 

Resonance levels for neutton capture Hansv IlaHaa, 

Jr and Pierre Preiswerk Compt rend 202. 133-5 ’ I’* .hlaHinn 

(1930), cf C A 30, 19’— Results obUined by the 29. 3907* —pe no of positrons resulting from the ^loo 

authors and others (cf Djerye, et al C A 29. <M98' o' radiation from Th B C on screens of LcUopnaoe, a‘ 

Sxilard, pr-ceding abstr ) are summanied It is prob- Pb' deduction of those arising m the sourw^ 

able that m the region of energies greater than kT there traver«ng the screens, is m tcwdance with the tnewy 
are maxima of resonance for the capture of neutroni by o* •naterialixation of y-rays Emission of positrons oy 
nuclei (cf Perrin and Elsasser, C A 29, 2837*, Eethe radiation other than y-rays is not detectable 
C A 29, 5019’) CAS. radiation has traversed a thickness of matter of 0 00 g / 

Expenments with slow neutrons P I Lukirskil and a o’" ^ Silberrraa 

T V Zareva Compt rend acad te\.U R.S.S |N S J, Proton apeetra of the elements magnesium, suiCOT a»a 

3, 393-6(1933) —From the fact that slowing down of aulfur on bombardment with fast a rays O 

neutrons is accompamed by an increase in the intensity Pkytxk Z 36, 804-6(1935).— Mg, Si and S emit 

of nuclear reactions, it may be concluded that most slowly on «r ray bombardment, and the yields indicate that me 
moving neutrons possessing thermal velocities arc most emission is assoed with the principal isotopes. The 
effective in producing reactions. This was prcfved by the gi« of the protons allow the energies of the excited 
temp effect found with a Ag target. The neutron source of the nuclei produced, AI. P and Cl, to be estd Jhw 

was a tube contg Rn and powd Be The Ag urget was energies are the same wiihm the limits of eriM lot 

subjected to the action of the neutrons and the decay curve 9 nuclei differ only by an «r-particle C E.P.JeB’jy* 
then obtained with a Geiger-MClIer counter With a Chemical detection of artificial transmutation of we 
10-cm. layer of paraffin surrounding the target no ra- elements F A. Paneth and H. Loleit. 

crease in activity of neutrons was observed when the 930(1935) — Fnough He ha, been obtained from bomcaro- 
wax was cooled from room temp to that of liquid air ment of B with neutrons to be identified spectroscopicauy 
In a senes of expts with the Urget surrounded paraf- and to lie measured. 2200 millicuries of radon 

fin 1 7. 1 0 and 0 8 cm thick, the increase in activity and 1.3 X lO-* cc of He was obumed G M u 

on the cooling was 13. 24 and 45%, resp The ibiclr- Recoil by e-decay- P- P>ecii and C- MfSl^ 
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21 — CounifrcspM on Jlie cJciinuon lunc- Atod .Vi oo, om i.ni i . . 

fion tor the uiicnfity of fhe A'-rarlnlJon cicHftl m N», work with tlic |»ar»1>olic nn^yrcctfosTarii ii 
O.ntnl Neo-rnfiKlc< (H raiiRc tn ftif) Ki\rcnrvM isotopes wa< 

of tlie Hrace «)Pe (or lli< total o-piriiclo lonijfttjon innir (cf < A 29, 3‘UO ) hrinR nlxciu Hic l>f f 


ehiitc\rii 
reportctl l>y A^toti 

olil.cIlr.Kt,nc!i.rll.. loula-pir,;d,,om>al,raiin.ir (ct ( A 20, 3'110') l„mi .Ixci.i 1 l.o l.l Kolope, al.o„t 

TliV N. cun Wliow 0 flit iimx nt nn o pnrtirlc range of M ^ which Amoh wi« m . i< cotirirmed The proportions 
J,m Zt X r. mm while thal f.»r Nc » of .sntorcs.VS.fiO.f.Can.i M wrre r.K t . 27 2. 1! Snn.l 0 -1'^^. 


hrsl>f)on.l.r. mm HowiscT.thc Nc uin,c witKatmin 
iiifleciioTi point nt ^ mm hforris Mu>-l.nt 

The magnitude and structure of the absorption enef- 
ficients of harder y rays \V Cjintmr /'AtJit / 36. 

SUV if t A 29 . _tl74‘ - The ntisorpiumioifT 

of y fa>s in I’h was ineaaiinii ns a (uiiiiinn of wav< length 
The ahsorpiion coefT of Th C' ri>s (Ae " 2 X !<•*• vl 
was plotleil ogamit at no The risiilts ngrie with ih« 3 nlmndini 
theory nnd show that Compioti ifliit, plioiotlet cfTerl, 
and pnir lorinatifm nre suflicienl 10 onotiul (or •, ro\ nf*- 
sorption C I 1* J 

Recording the iootzahon turve of a single a-particle 
Hannes AlUen Z RA^i.t 67, 7IK JKPU-.) fht ton 
roliinin produced lij a single n pariule iiiovis with const 
scUsiiy in a imdorin liehl, o that tin total loniration • nn 
he bfoiighl into a disilurge ihunl>er wh<r«in it prodmes 
a futrrni ol>e>ing llngg's Is* TUi lurriiil is of the orthr 
of 10''* amp and mn he meaMired and td>s»rvid with nn 
o-fillograph The tmiliod emplnvid mi> hi%c op- 
plications for ohserMug indiMdinl iiiKlesr 


S. Tot 


>skv 


The distribution of thorium C' In thallium salt solutions 
Johannes 7irkJcr Z /’Ayjii 98. ".Vtit l'M3). if < ( 29. 

•i'tIO* —It has been shown tiul the rndiomitss Tl tsotoiw 
Th C'tloesnot ilistrihiiie uscll l-elween tlw n ' mid 
loiM neeofihng to the masses present (f th» radn 
ivitopc is adilctl to n mul of Tl* ami Tl’ ' ’ of opid 
loncns, then NJI» pptn nt the Tl*'* showr ilist tin 
Tt*** contMtis nlioul »10% of the total y-raj aitisitv, 
niid the ppt, formed with the Tl* And ItCl columns 7f»% 
of the yros octivii> The rehtise ahtindmees of the Tl 
Isotopes 2IV1 ami £0^ nre 2'1 (* and 70 \% The valency 
ilnnge thus leads to an isotope *epn , the heastcr isotope 
leinling more logo to the single-sallied loti form S T 


belermlnation of the radium content of rocks Win D 
I'rry. J. Chem rhyna 4 , 40-8( I'lld) — The detn of 
till nge of common roekj hy the "He mcthoil’’ (C A 28. 
'’■'S') neccvMiales accurate dclns of Ra The niethoil of 
c<impctis.i{(flg (he bickground h> the i(‘e of two oppost-rf 
mniMtioii chatnliers is applied to Ua (let ns , and the npp 
ht* an nirfenaetiwal l/enit at S 5 X HI ** X rr'/c g Rs 
for B hourly readings A summary of results hir 

of rocks from n single linn; - - ■ 

geol nine scale IS giscn _ . 

RadloactiTity of oil waters in Czechoslovakia I IP hmi- 
nek. V Siinthnlrcr niij ] . Ulrich. Xalure 136. *>10 II 
(R'l'i).— The Ra contents of 30 s-aniplea of water from 
different oil-well liorings at OWy and one sample from n 
lioring nt Jasina. Crcrhosinvnkia, Were dcld. The liighesi 
Rnroiitent W3s7.2'i X in*“R j^r I in water from n dtpih 


rasp Oregg M I vans 

Isotopic structure of iridium A J Uentpster Nniure 
136, ••()■•( U»r>) — Uinci massniialtsisof the Iriotis foninrl 
l.v a high lrt<i««.ncv spirk hiiwun cleitrndcs made oi 
I’t Ir nllos his vmlud the prediilioii of Vciikatesnih'r 
and Sihnva A 30. I'l") rdilise tn the esistciice of Ir 
I’ll arid »•>« (hi luiir<r iwUope is iht ninre 
till the otiK Rips 111 lilt 

,, Odm 1 Slicppird 

State of electrons in crystal lattices I' Iliiiid nnd 
n Mfowka PJtysii Z. 36. KSS 'll ( I'l ?',) 

C h I> JifTrcys 

Artificial crystal lattices (or interference with visible 
light Waller Kranitr Phvsik / 36. *411 .KPn'i) — 
A nirlhod isdescrilicd forohtaining urtitu 1 il en stal lattices 
l.v the use of standing light Wives C P I’ JtITrevs 

Effect of Rentgcn and y rayi upon piezoelectric crystals 
I N.idl and I lliihcr Z Phvsik 97. I>71 ‘si'l P' l.'il — 
Utpru nn<l RocliclU sail irvsi d, an evaind wiili v-rays 
nnd with ndioatnve radiations riii short waves em- 
ploveil produce B iUfimie uuri ist m the ilit loii I The 
piezoelee esmsts nre initeisid in sonn Rixlullc vjtt 
ervstals nnd in others nre retluud <.>itirfr erv stale cx- 
Inlnl diverse Inhavinr The iiilliicmi np.ni tin. pieznclec. 
■ , inc censts is nitrilmied n. 0 scismilirv liTctt Rndio- 
V ' nctivc radiations turn RiwIuDi s.aU crystals ytllow. 

S Tohnsl.) 

X ray interferrnre by contact of radiation source end 
crystal II Sicniann Pkystk Z 36, KI7~n(linfi).— 
With the single-cry vinl nntu'nihoile with sipii nppronch- 
nig zero of the radiator ami lattice, interference tines were 
clearer nnd more completely ohi lined *1110 cvpll nr- 
rangenient is described and some iliagranis of rock vyR 
0 nre shown C T 1’ Jeffrevs 


Quantitative analysis of mine dusts— an x-ray dif. 
fraction method George 1. Clark ami Ilexler H kcs. 
nolds InJ r»t C'Arm.fIpiflf PJ 8. 3n-in(lf»hl).— 
ALnownamt oineryst siihstanre not present m the dust 
ts added to tl The ratio of t(ie pliofograpliic iK. of 
ndjacent diffraction lines from the ndiled nnd sought ei>u. 
</fr«<n«ersdcf<f p?rofomefrTca/f> , T/ieomt of the soughf 

- cimstuinni ts tlnn read (mill n curve Riving the rilatmii of 

nnd the present sintus i»( « 7 rattos to the compn of the viinple; iheditafor 

G M r Ibis curve nre phtaincrl from synihelic sfamlarils Tor 
‘piirtz, the detns can lic duplicated to within of the 
nint s.>nRht Vnlor links 

New invesligatiotis on lines of helium and hydrogen with 
crossed electric and magnetic fields W htmhing 
Phynk Z 36.R22-r.(in3')), cf C A . 30. .37''k— 1 unher 
work on the comluned Stark nnd 7etnian ciTects 


of 2iO in Only S vamples had Ra contents as high ns the . "cOwd 

lirit.*r ft! tn*l* lU,- tw.if.c r^l .li« f-- .f IJS It -* 1 


otilcr of in*'*, the others liemg of the order of 10 
in ". N’o eorrclatiou Iwtwccn depth and Ra content was 
(otiiid The presence of elements of the Th series could not 
lie proved The Ra conlenls of ihc oil waters of Crecho- 
slovnkii ate much lower than m ml waters of Russn as 
pointed out by Khlopin nnd YemadskiT ( C. A 26, Stl07l 
, , Odin E Sheppard 

Electrolytic separation of the oxygen Isotopes Csof- 
(rey Ogden Ao/vre 136. bl2{l<i.r.) — The electrolytic 9 
«cpn. coefi. for the isotopes of O is found Iheorcticaily to 
he ticlwcen 0 ^^I'.anJ 1, depending on the width and height 
of the energy lamer, if necoimt is taken of the po-siluhlv 
of tunneling” of the Kamer In the 0'*lf nr 0'*II com- 
V *frn cot (I apparently depends on Ihc nature 
OI the rlertrrxle and nt the electrolyte, hnf ifie aliove range 
of values is in good agriement wnh the nvailahle exptl 
results This means that while the conen. of D increases 


C I', I* Jcffriys 


The Influence of foreign gases upon the higher series 
lines of sodium Chr I iichtbaiicr nnd I* Srhidz. Z, 
Phynk 97, Cn'>-707(in3.*>) — The hroailenings produced hi 
the imes of the ends of the Na senes hy Ife, A’c, A, f{, 
and Ni ore measured With all the gases the breadth 
fills with the senes no of the line, finally nttaiiimgnconst. 
limiting value The final value reached depends onlv upon 
the foreign gas used Apart from He, the final widths 
and the disphceiuents Inereitse with the order no The 
interaction of the gases diflers at the Iwgiuniiig niul end 
of the senes. There exists an asym. elTcet to the red. 

The arc spectrum of rubidium K. \V. Vlcissncr!^^/ 
Ph\sik 98, A'lS-ldA.i;,). — With refirciiee tn the results 

of IHttaandnosefcf C A 30. .370*1 u is pointed out that 

the sepn. of the D term of Rh has aireaily lieen measured 
with freai accuracy by Ramb (C. A. 25, 50<i9), who fiir- 



less 


Chemical Ahslracls 


lese 


thor sliowcd, in coniradicilon to D. ond B. that tie 3D t 1700 A ) in the region 1GM>-1500A The band heads an 
term is double S Tdansky be arranged into 8 progressions. The individual band 

Dispersion of air, krypton and xenon in the sboit-wave scnos and a continuous absorption band at 1505 A ate 

ultraviolet Wilhelm Kionj tgcr. 2 98, 17-22 described The absorption systems correspond to traan- 

(I'UI?), — The dispersion curves are measured with « tions tn the I| mol from the ‘I, ♦ ground level in vanous 
Jamm interfcroinelcr of quart* For air the region examd excited mol. states Two of the levels are dasnficd « 

IS 5(I8S-2U4 A , for Xe and Kr it is 0707-2025 A. Dis- components of a *11, muliiplet and two others as (Tl, »). 

persion formulas are obtained which give alaorpiion fre- n,^ and (»IlV.<r)n..M In the limit the excited mol 
nucnciM of a shmter wave engtii than those measured . into a 6 j‘P and a 5p«P I atom. The eruapoU- 

byCuihberisorifC A 5.312). Aerording to the quanlum of the convergence limit of a further band sysiem ,, 
theory such a deviation is expected from the correspond. g,»,n as 7253 » 0 10 v The upper level of this systm 

en«prmcii^ ... «s •£,*% the atom splittmg into i5,I- and «P.I* The 

The spee^m of roUtion-vibration of th^ote^HD potential of the I atom is given as 8 9 * 03 v 

O C N‘wk AlU aecad Ltn(n 21, «0VH(rJ3o). — The uJiraviotei fluorescence spectrum is discussed 
HD, which IS not rigorously homonuclear, proiiably shows g Joianslcy 

a fami rotaiion-vibration spectrum The vibration Absorption spectra of feUupum dioxide and fflosonde 
-P^rurn IS «lc»l A W.Cwtten Choong Shin I'law Cempt rrnd. 202,127-8(19'55)- 

^ spectrum of TeO, co/ls.sIs of 3 regions ( 3 ) from 


lOg of the D level Into the term leheme of hyde^en from yCV) into the Schumann region, sfnictlreless. (« horn 
exposures of H, and D, Deubntr and „„ ,4 35So, and (t) with mat at 

^ Piiyti* 98, ISI-^ITO-H*). «f. c. A. 4->sn, 6 and c consist of bands, o and 5 appear at about 
30. 22« —By uaing the contm^m of a He disc^tge the 720*, c at J250*. Two periodicities arc indicated with 
a^ption spectra of If, and D, arc taken ,n th« certainty.6',0and210ein -.Wongmg.resp .tothcnormal 

rKXV-Of|(iA «ithal-m grating In paradli ihe (D «- A) and excited states of the mol If the d of the vapor u 
S’’® rotation siructwe. I«t ,j,c TeO speetmm (cf C A. SO. 900'} appears, 


n D, the rc^lution of the higher routiOTlc\elsMl,mitrf together with 4 new bands on the short \ iide.duetoprel 
rhe heads of the bands fonn from the /f(0) lines Analjr* * C A Silbcmd 


in »bsofpbon spe^ of ehioS alums 0 Joos 

^ i 7/V 1^* • J *"«> ” D5hm Phpik 36, 83&-7{l9151 -If 

.-5?:25(r + */i)«...f. -.^10, Hi »> " 112.428 + ed /«• n,6 m the chrome and selenite aW 


lb52(e' + V,) - 30 5(r' + ’/i)*. »' - 4-11 The senes 
m Hi begin at s' ~ 3 and in Ui at e' « 4 as only these 
he above the phoiochcm dissocn limit III ^ H A* H* 
and their rotation terms can predissoc liie absorption 


and H D6hm FHysilt Z. 36, 836-7(19351—11 UjiJ 
ts substituted for HiO in the chrome and seJenste aJutai, 
a shift in the absorption lines is observed Thu indicates 
that tbe lines are due to lattice and complex vibratiaos 
C. E E. Jeffteys 


* TI** ultraviolet absorption ipectrum of water Erwin 
Haas Buschtm Z 282 . 224-9(1935) —The absorption 


level IS classified as OPr'lI, and fits well into the term - : .V" "VT-l'.'u'irvvv'rri 

scheme The following formulas arc proposed II. ««•«’»• 

" .p.-» .. 

• fKl.:'”AT ?'ir 

sirom Z >Ayji» 98, 128-32(1935) —N'ew absorption The Bame apectra of some aroMtic compounds W 
measurements are made upon CuK bands occurring at M kaidya Free Indian Acad Sci ZA, 352 7(llw/r 
2240 A . the dispersion used being 22! A /mm F. Q cl C 4 29. 1324'.— A previous investigation by \ . of a 
and R branches are found (or the rotation fine structure band system attributed to HCO as the emitter in the spec 
The rotation consis for 'll are B. " 7 V) anil 7 29 for trum of the flame of ethylene is reviewed, and argomeoH 
p ~ n, c -» I, resp , and D, » 5 10 X 10“* and —5 78 for tbe existence of the HCO band are given The flarac 

X 10-* for the same levels S Tolansky spectra of CII. and Cjlli were also found to conum the 

the explanation of the pcrtuibations m the second posi ^ HCO band system, hut it is leas intense thanm theethyi^c 
live mtrogen bands D Coster and F Brons Z Phytik spectrum A similar investigation of the flames of 
97, 570-2(1935) — The previously examd perturbation f^Me, PhOlt, resorcinol, pyrogallol, B*H, BzOH. 
in the *nC level of the K> bands is not aftcred bv the PhjO, PhNffi, PfiXO. and Gff,X showed the presence w 
analysis of Gcr6 < C 4 29, 7801’) TTic perturbations the HCO bands Their appearance in the aromatic flames 
have the nnteworthy properties that (1) a sveakenmg tn was exptaincd as due to the double bond of the txnienc 
the perturbed lines takes place wiihnut nofictable cfi.- nng and tbe breaking up of the oxygenated mols foJ®p| 
placement, (2) the perturbation extends only ovtr one or by the direct incorporation of the O. mol A gradual 
very few lines, (3) no so-called superfluous lines <Kcur a variation in the spectra of the flames of aliphatic senes, 
S Tolansky »nd constderahle uniformity for those of ihe aromatic 
Predissociatioa of the oxygen molecule Paul J series was observed A tentative liut incomplete scheme 

Ilory J Chen Pkyiicr 4 , 23 7(l'i36) — Data from the for the combustion of C«H« on the hypothesis of the direct 


n the region of band absorption above 1751 A NO, 


Ob the basis of this interpretation, the initial process tt 


Kesoaanee fluorescence of benreae. H O 


the photochem reactions of O, causrf by light in the Cuthbertson and G B ICistiakowsky J, Chen 
region of Schumann-Runge band absorption » the ftwma- 9 4 , 9 15(193*,) , cf C A 26, 58tl — The analysis of the 
ticMi of normal 'P atoms as a result of Ibe predissocn , resonance fluorescenceof C^H, given previously is ampiioeu 
rather than the reaction of an optically excited mol and corrected Upon absorption of the 2536 A Hg Ime. 

with a normal niol , as hcritofore has been supposed only tbe changes of the quantum no of one {»i. •* I" 

CMP 1*“0 on vibraiion of Ibe nonciatcd C,H« mol. ^ 

The absorption Epectrum of the iodine molecule in the unresincted in fluorescence In other vibrations tn 

vaenum ultraviolet Heinrich Cordes Z Physit 97, changes of the quantum nos are not larger than uoity t 
f/n3-34(1935>. — The spectrvm is observed with a fluorspar when required by selection rules) Five addnl fr^wno 

vacuum spectrograph of large dispersion (2.3 A /mm at were tentatively identified. 432, 791, 1M-, » 
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Similar results have 
open- 
COC 

Me>(Clli),i.iMe. C. R. Addtnall 

The P«wi!in effect from chemical points of view. Pal 
Szarvas Magyar Chem Folydtral 41 , 9S-114(1935).— 
A seneral summary of the theory of the effect based on 
publications of K. W. F. Kohlrausch, A Smekal, etc. 

S. S de Finily 

Polanzation of Raman scattered bght W. Ilanle and 
F lleidenrcich 36 . 851-3(1935) —The polari. 

zatiOD of the edges of Rayleigh Imcs and the circular polari-* 
ration of Raman lines from several substances were studied. 
Tor a senes of Cl corapds the assocn of Raman lines with 
detd mol vibrations are studied CEP Jeffreys 
The Raman spectrum and fundamental vibration fre^ 
quencies of silane (SiH,) Fred B. Stitt and Don M 


IITJ -I The fl.iM-esccnce soectrum of C.D. contains 1 the latter in the iso modification. Similar results 

N„ COi and cyclohexane ; this fluorescence is quenched by 
t«ing changed into high-pressure fluorescence Therq is 
little or no loss of electronic excitation cnercy hy C«lli 
moLs on collisions The quenching action is unspwfic, 
and appears to increase as the kinetic cross section of the 
foreign gas mols. New high-pressure fluorescence bands j 
were observed in C«H« m the presence of foreign gases 
These support Henri’s analysis (C. A 23, 1050) of the 
absorption spectrum as consisting of 2 close electronic 
IcveJi of the excited tnol Atumpti to excite resonance 
fluorescence in C|H« derivs were generally unsuccessful 
PhF and PhMe, esen at 0 01 mm pressure, emit nearly 
continuous spectra Other denvs tried have too little 

fluorescence to be studied at low pressures G M P -- — - •• „ _ 

Absorphon and fluorescent spectra of certam naph - 3 Yost J Ckem Phyrier 4. 82(1930) The Raman spec- 

alemc hydrocarbons R Titeica BiUl 30c roumame tnim of gaseous Silf. <5 atm ) contain* the lines JJ«7 


thalemc 'hydrocarbons R Titeica 
phj3. 36, 09-75(1931) —A study of the spectra of the 
scries CmH,. o-CII,C,.Hi. o (C,HiCH,)C»Hi shows that 
the substitution of successively heavier radicals shift* 
the spectra toward the visible with no alteration in their 
nature The fluorescent spectra are intense but simple 
Evidence is not conclusive whether they can be intcrpreteil 
hy the frequency 481 era "* or whether one of 140t) cm ‘ 
IS also necessary R E DeRight 

The Ught absorption of porphyrm UI A Stern and 
Hans Wendcrlem Z phystk Ckem A174, 321 34 
(1935), ci C A 30,382 * — Comparisons were made of 
the absorption curves of 2 chloroporphyrin-ei dimethyl 
tsters that arc isomers hut differ greatly in structure 
The presence of a nng between y C atom and position A 
m the ester produced with McOH*HCl could be eonfirmed 
by companng us absorption cur^e with that of rhodo- 
porphynn-ATV' dimethyl ester The absorpiioQ of a 
porphyrm unsubstitutcd m the ^-position and with an 
isocyclie ring was measured and only a small blue dispbee- 
tnent found as compared with that corresponding to d* 
position m Et-substiiuted porphyrm Vanous denvs 
of the chlorophyll'^ sene* were studied and regubnties 
{oundsimtlar to thoseof tbea>serics The effect of hydra- 
tion of vinyl group m the 2-posuion upon light absorption 
in both n> and d-senes is discussed R. H Baechler 
Infrared photography of chromium compounds J 
Rrymkowski Nol«miKenrcA<j//«n 23, C10(1935) — Sev* 
eial Cr compda (in- or sexvalent Cr or perchromates) 
reflect light of 72i>-8S0 m>i regardless of their visible 
spectrum. Only a few Cr compds form an exception, 
MZ , CrCh, CriSi and CrjO> Thisobsmation is valuable 
for nJcnfrficaffcn 0 / 0 /d pamtings B J C v rf ff 


and 978 « 5. of liquid S1H4 at -120% 2175 and 9G7 ^ 

A complete assignment of the Raman and infrared hoes 
of Silf* is given G M P. 

Infrared absorption spectra of liquefied gases methane, 
Constant Corin and Jacques Herry Cempl fend. 202, 
41-4(1930). — The nbsorpUon spectrum of liquid CHj 
and of Its soln la liquid Nt between 0 8 and 2 7 p consists 
of 11 bands, for which the harmonics and combinations o| 
the 4 fundamental frequencies of the CH 4 mol , as well as 
the intensities are given (cf Kohlrausch, C A 29, 
4673’) Four of the bands (A 0 88, B I 00, C I 15 and 
D 1 3S) correspond closely with similar bands of CiHti, 
and are due to intra- and not inter-mol vibrations, mdi- 
eating that CH groups within a mol , as m CsHk, absorb 
more strongly than when in different mols as in CHt 
C A Silberrad 

Some eew features in the Raman spectra of carbon and 
silicon tetrachlorides R Anathakrishoan Proe. Indian 
Atad Set 2K, 452-8(1935) — Two new faint lines in the 
Raman spectrum of CCU are reported. 434 cm.~>, inter-, 
preted as the harmonic of 217 9 cm ~% us appearance is 
probably due to its proximny to the total symnietric 
vibration frequency 459 cm "t, and 145 cm "‘apparently 
a differential tone ansmg from 459 and 314 cm There 
IS a well-defined wing to the red side of the line 459 
I or SiCh, the new hne 440 5 cm “* (near the total sym» 
metric vibration frequency 42.3 cm ~‘) is regarded as 
the harmonic of 221 cm Janet E. Austin 

The rotafaon vibration spectrum of the methyl hohdes 
m the photographic infrared at l.ll |i H. V’erleger, 
Z Phystk 98. 342-52(1935) —With the use of the new 
Agfa infrared pfafes the rotation vibration spectra of 


Structure and absorption of benrocyclanone ozimes Cll,CI, CHjBr and CH»I arc taken with lar^e dispersion 

inline Rflmnrt.T i.M* on.t T.,=.-nI, ITr.,. 1 , rentW — W 7 /n ..tiinna -pt,. ik„„j, Ci. 


Pauline Ramart-Lucas and Joseph Hoch Compt rend 
201, 1.387-90(19.35) — Oximes have spectra whose form 
and band positions are simdar to those of cthylemc 
hydrocarbons, whereas the isoximes ha\e absorption 
bands which occupy, in the neighborhood of the visible 
end, the same position as those of analogous satd ftydrxi- 
carbons The formation of the isomers may depend on the 
mode of splitting out HjO from the addn complex of 
HtNOH and the ketone which m turn may depend on 
the mobility of the O and OH groups influenced not only 
hy the no and nature of the radicals adjacent to the func- 
tional group but by the deformations of the valence angles 
Measurement of the ultraviolet absorption of the denvs 
of mdanone (III) and a.<j-dimcthyhndanone (IV) and 
conipanson cf their curves wnth those of cihylidene, <r.n- 
dimethyhdenc and hydnndenc showed them to be true 
OTimes, although they mny be regarded as denved by 


(3-m grating) in the region 11,100 A. The bands show a 
simple set of approx equidistant lines which show the 
characteristic intensity aJtemations exhibited by the X 
bands of a mol with an axis of threefold symmetry. 
The mean sepn. of the lines for chloride, bromide and 
iodide, resp , are 8 47, 9 39, 9 61 cm The spectra are 
examd m absorption and when the pressure In the absorb- 
ing tube u raised a second band system overlaps that 
e occurTine at the lower pressure. The intensity of this 
system grows when the pressure is increased The bands 
are classified as belonging to the vibration combination 
(2 »t + n. 2i'«) S Tolansky 

Infrared evidence for the erisfence of an Isomeric form 
of hydrocyanic acid Dudley 5VilIiams J. Chem. 
Phyiiee 4 , &4(193G} — All org cyanides have an intense 
infrared absorption band near 4 5 n ; the isomer in which 
the C is bivalent gives more intense bands with a wave 


simple cycbzation from tnalkylacetophenones which have 9 length 0.2 m higher The data of Nef {/. Am.^CAem 
the isojime structure As the no. of CHi groups in the Soe 26. 15f9(19<>J)) are reanalyzed; the results show that 

the aq soln of HCN contains about 2% of the isomer 
G. M. P. 

Quantitative absorption measurements on the CH 
harmonics of simple hydrocarbons. I, The halogen 
denvatiTes of methane, ethane and ethylene B Timm 
and R. Mccke Z Ph^ii 98, 303-81(1935).— The total 
absorptions of the third CH harmonic (p = 4 ) of the follow- 


structure As the no. of CHi groups in the 
ebam increases, the unsubstituted ketone gives a true 
^me, while the disubstittitcd compd yields an isoxime. 
Thus tefralone oiime has the unsaid form and a.a-di- 

rnelbyltetraloneoxunesliowsiheringstructure. Although 

we solns of the oximes of benzosuberone and dimethyl- 
benznsulicrone contain an eqml mist, of the 2 forms, the 
main proportion of the former is in the oxime form and of 
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ing 18 halogen ilcrivs of methane, ethane and ethylene are 1 tions of lubricating oil show the applicability of tht 
clettl by photographic photometry in the region 0 8 to method to the identification of hydrocarbons. G C. 
«« fi. Chloroform, methylene chloride. Me chloride, Raman spectra of amino acids and related compoiiadi 
l)romofomi,nielhylcncbromide,Mebromide.pcntachloro- I loniiation of the earboryl group John T Edsan 
ethane, telrachloroclhane. 1,1,2-frichloroethane, 1,2-di- J. Chem. Physics 4, 1*8(1936) —Raman sp«tri are te- 
ehloroclhane, Ct chloride, I'r chloride, telrabromomethane, ported for 4 ammo acids, glycine, df-alanme, dl-a^anmio- 
1,2-dibromonietlianc, Lt bromide, trichloroethylene, «*- butyric acid, a-amino-isobutyric acid, and for thtir 
dicliloroethylcne and vinyl chloride A general formula hydrochlorides, for 3 fatty acids, KCOOH, AcOH 
IS deduced for the relation between the ihpole moment of EtCOOlf, and for their Na salts; and for CHiClCOOH 
any bond and the absorption strength of its bands It is * CITtOCOONa, MeNIIi JJCJ. LtNJf, HO, iff-aJanim 
shown how the dipole moment of homopolar brinds can methyl ester, dl-a ammobutyric acid ethyl ester, urei, 
be cstd from the mcasiircincnt of the total absorption in AcOMc and MeiCO The influence of the solvent »iter 
a series of harmonics The moment of the aliphatK CII on the Raman spectra of aq solns is discussed The 
salency is cstd as03to04Xin '*c g s units. The “carbonyl" frenueney, lying near 1670 cm "■ m the pure 
absorption strength of the CII frequencies is to a first fatty acids, shifts to 1720 cm when they are dissolved 
approximationpropQriionaltothc.no of CII bonds m in water No shift is found for the corresponding frequener 
the mol Deviations ocoir with methane and the di- m AcOMe or MeiCO The presence of a charged Ml,* 
h> dfiJes of eilianc The influcnee of the halogen is very 3 irroup on the C o to the carboxyl increases this frequency 
small In general a C*»C bond reduces the absorption by abmit 20 cm “> On ionization of thg carboxyl group 
strength The Br compds have stronger absorptions u )$ found that (1) the "carhonyr' frequency vamshw 
than the corrf 'jionding Cl compds S. Tolansky iq all cases investigated The behavior of the amiao 

Raman efleet of acetylenes IT Duodoacetylene, acids in this respect is entirely consistent with their stnic 

hquid acetylene and deuterioaeetylenes George Clockler lure as amphoteru. ions (2) A group of lines in the re- 

and Charles L Morrell J, Chem Physust, 15-22(1936), gion 1200-1420 cm undergoes characteristic changes 10 
cf C A 23, 5333', 29, GSl' —An app designed for position and intensity. (3) In most eases there isapowa- 
Raman work consists of S discharge tulws arranged coa- ful line la the region 7S0 D30 cm whose frequency is 
ecntncally around a Raman tube Cylindrical filters * creases by 20-10 cm on ionization The frequency of 
may readily be used The vibrational Raman spectra of this luie is decreased by about 50 cm for each addnl 
Ciit, liquid CiIIi and gaseous C1II1, CiflO and C^Di were Me group on the C atom adjoining the carboxyl (t) 
ohsened and arc mf erpreted in the usual manner on the Ionization markedly decreases the C-H frequency m 
basis of symmetry considerations C|Hi mols .which art IlCOOll, and also certain strong frequencies m MeN3ii 
linear in the gaseous slate, arc seriously distorted in the and EtNlIi CMP 

liquid state Some lines are accompanied by famt satelliies Rarasa spectrum of oxalic acid W Rogie Angus and 

which may bo due to rotation elTects The free energies of Alan!! Lwbe J Chem /’Ayricr 4, 83-1(1936) —T^ 
C|!!D and C«Dt, and the frcc-energy change and the $ Raman spectrum of oxalic acid is given, and is compsrn 
equil const of the reaction CiHi + CiDi 2C»IID were with spectra given by Hihbrn (C A 30,384') andbyfeo 
caled for the temp range 273-700*K G M P (C A 29,5350') llibhen’s results disagree with thw 

Raman spectra and moteeulir structure of ethane and ^ the other investigators, his conclusions that the < 

Its denvatives San tchiro Mirushima and Yonexo carboxyl groups behave differently may be 
Mormo J Chem Sne Japan M, 1404-70(1935) — As « e 

a continuation of previous work (C A 29, 971*. 2M0») Raman spectrum of crystalhne selemous acid C 8 
Raman spectra of CjIU aud its detivs were sindicd Venkateswaran Cu'reni Sci 4, 300-10(1035} —At is 
m relation to free rotation The results for C1I»X- expoxnr* ©I 4 brx transparent crystals of lIjSeOi live s 
CH|X, together with those obtained in other lines of expts * very intense spretrum consisting of a large no of ve^ 
(dipole moment, x-ray scattering, Kerr effect and sp sharp lines The freq uenc y nos of these lines m e m 
heat), can best be explained by the theory of hindered are 910(1), 909(2), 8^(10), 862(0), 706(3) sW (8). 
rotation, but not by theassumplionorcis-iransisomensm 524(3), 364(0), 2^(2), 287(3), 5!»?(6) and 1R(3)' 
T Katsnm within the parentheses indicate the relative la 

RoUbonal Raman scattermg in benzene S Bhaga- lensilicsortheselmesandadashabovesomeofthenisbon 

vantam Proc Indian Acad Set. 2A. 342 4(1935). that anti-Stokes lines are also present The lineswereo!) 

cf C A 29, 2449', 2519' —In a study of the intensity umed with 4W6 and 433H radutions of the Ilg arc mta 
distribution in the rotation wmg accompanjnng the j rqual intensity The spectrum of the solid is markeoJy 
Rayleigh lines in liquid C,H,, the E' Ililgrr spectrograph different from that of the aq sola of this acid 


IS used Results agree perfectly with those obtained earlier W. J Peterson 

with spectrogratihs of lower dispersion L L Qmll Raman spectra of glasses Th G Kujumzehs Z 

R^man spectrum of henzene-if, R C Lord, Jr /’Ayrti 97, 561-9(1935) - The Raman spectra of a aa of 

J Chem I’hysics 4, Si-SClhlb) — The shifts of 3052 the glasses made by Schott and Genossen are exatnd 

and 3108 cm ' reported for C«Di by Wood (C A 29, Contrary to previous observations, an individual spee^ij 

6505') are believed to be due to CaD,1I The shifts of n observed for each glass The spectra consist partly ol 

3573 and 3627 cm ' reported by him for C«H«, which he sliarp and partly of broad Raman lines. The frequency 

beheved to be excited by Hg-4358. are reassigned to 2 • ~800. which occurs, is of interest It is not charactenslic 
other Hg lines, givmg shifts of 990 cm • G M P of SiO, as it is found m Si free glass A new observation 

Raman spectrum and molecular structure of beozene is the existence of continuous bands directly linked to the 

San-ichiro Mizushuna and Yonezo Mormo J Chem Sac primary lines The band structure is different for eacn 

Japan S6, 1479-4(1935) — For benzene structure hex- glass The bands exhibit sharp limits on the long 

agonalsymmciryismorc probable than trigonal Calcns side ® j 

of the modes of vibration for C«C1« and C|(CH»)» are given Ultra-luminous spectrograph of the Pic du Midi. 

T. Katsurai Hubert Garrigue Compt rend. 202, 44-5(1936) — 
The infrared absorption spectra of some anthracenic 9 improved form of Cabannes and Dufay’s 


hydrocarbons TI Apphcations to the analysis of hydro- 
carbons present in oils P Lambert and J Lec^te 
Ann eombuslibles liautdes 10, 1077-92(1935), cf C A 
29, 1324’ — The infrared absorption curve has been 


(C A 28, S.332‘) with F 0 53, and automatic regj^straiion. 

is described, giving much improved results for the nig 
sky spectrum The line 5577 is const from night to nj^' 


detd from 6 to 20 m for 4 substituted 9,10-dihydr«>. tion 
anthracenes as follows 9,10-diisobutyl, 9,10-di-isoamyI, Tl 
9.9-diisobuty!, and 9.9,10,10-tctraisobutyl The compan- Ironi 
son of the curves with those previously obtamed on frac- TTioi 


but dimttiisbes in intensity xnth increased angle of rlry® 
turn C A Silberrad 


The sensitized decomposihoa of hydrogen elec 
trons of controlled energy. Geo Glockler and ,, 
Thomas / Am Chem Sac 57. 2352-7{I93o) -H« 
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.not* ha^•e b«n disced, by electrons of known ^pwl 1 MiMauer. arm. Luly 20. 2i..-S(in 1 rend. 

^ratoms 8s a reoMtuer (the Cano and rmnek 71^‘M-5.--The de^.nim of an 

espt.in^s\hichelcctronsareu<edinrh«o(lisbt). rroin ^In ctmtE. -n - ?. 
the ohotochem. react.on it is pr^fietcd that electrons of 
4 0 e. >. should initiate the reaction This is not con- 
finned At 0 02 mm of lli and 0 002 mm Hr s-apor 
decompn. staits at 7.7 v J It A 

Photoelectric eflect and photochenucal sensibreness 
CfcileStora Cemfl rrrd 202. 4'{-A0(lCi36) . cf C A .absence 1 spo^res 
29,5915' — In the course of expts to det. the difTercnce ,-r/»f»n<Xnn 

in the photoelec eflect of the santhnne and cimnone- 
diimide groups of djres it was shown that the pos eflect 
of the fonner jnereases in the order iimntn. eosin, erythro- 
sin. i e . the reserse of that of the fluorescence The 
photopotenthl of the xanthane djes fs markedly reducetl 
by hyposulfites, phenol, amines and TiCh. but KI white 

teducins that of erj-throsin increases that of uramn and - - , c ^ r r. r. 

es^sm. The action of gases tO. N and If) m this respest 3 2 Y 11CI to the d\c -oln . followed hv S cc. of a 0 _ A 


<I> per 1 pf.'ccciled at a me direcil\ proportional to the 
fight mten-itt fn the pnscnce of 0 02, 0 2 and 1.0 mg. 
of the dies Ndc blue. lUiUiint green, Capn blue, pheno- 
safraninc. fu«.h»in. pmaerj ptol green and mcth> Icnc a lolet 
per 10 ct. of 1 soln , the dccompn w.is slower than in their 
absence 1 \posures were made to the ra\s of a Phillips 
.^Kbw orofao tXnm \ utalitchmp Since siniiiltaneoiis 
expt with these til c mists tnade in darkness did not 'how 
a h>-s of the actis-atctl Cl, the process i- one of ncgatia-e 
photocatahsi- ^Vlth the same range of conen the de- 
scnsitmrsmalai hue green, pitucra ptol jellow and mclh\l- 
rnc blue did not show negatne photocatalisis, for in the 
darkness ihe\ consumed ncii\atcd Cl and di-intcgrnteii 
themsehes lor following the decompn., M. added 2 cc. 


also differs for the 2 groups These differences ate at- 
tnbuted to differences in their chem constitution 

C A Silbcrrad 

Photochemical stability of crotonaldehyde Prancis C. 

Blacet and jack G Roof J Ant Chem Soc 53, 73-A 
(1950). — Monochromatic Hg sapor raduation from 2399 ta 
ot-t-O A covering at least 3 tjTes of ab-sorptlon was ««ed 
on «otonaldeh>de vapor and no dccompn or appreciable 
polj-mcriration occurrcl The s>*stein of conjugated 
double bonds 'cems to contribute greatly to the plioio- 
chein. stability of the mol as contrasted mth the cor- 
responding Sard aldcbj-dcs The data are discu'sed A 
pmlommating reverse reaction w postulated 

Willum R \'aughan 

Emission spectra of chendcal reaetloas Ren6 Audu- 
bert. CemN rtrd 202. 131-5(1930), cf C A 29. 

3233* — B'lth counters with AJ and Cuf enthodes, of which ^ veffon 
thenias 8ensitiviliesareforC4lX1ftnd2CO0-22tM) A , resp . basear 
the radiation emitted bv 14 reactions has been examd 
in 4 eases (oxidation of EtOlI bv CrCS and action of Dr or 
i on KajCiOt or K|C|0«) detection was with the Al cath- 
ode only; tn <1 (oxidation of glucose by KMnO<. and cf 
NaiSCH and KtSOi with O.) with that of onlv , and 
in 7 (KaOH and UNO. or lltSO., oxidation cf oik pyro- 
gallol Of NaiSjOi with Oj, and action o( amalgams of Na, 

Mg or Al on HjO) by both. C A Sdberrad 


it lUeti titrated the excess I with 0 05 A’ 
fCag-.i>, with staiah a< the indicatcr 1 rank Maresli 

The yellow coloration caused by the action of ultranolet 
light on mixtures of pyndme with sugars, monohydne 
alcohols and acetone Uemv Cnntiem 7/r/". t>jm 
Afio 18. U2t>-7(l‘VJ.‘i). cf C A 29, 574'^* — The j ellow 
rtilor (photnpvndine fill rtevtlopcl m coins of pjftdine, 
iijO and fnicto-e is more readilv forraetl and more readilv 
bleached than in solus conic gluixx-e, gahetoe, sucrose 
or lactose McOll ami 1 lOH are not ver> effective m the 
formation of 1 Acvtoiie inhibits the fonnation of I. 

\Y i' llntce 

Absorption and flaorescent spectra of the coloncg matter 
of litmus and red cahbsge 1 O Pupc«cu Bull roe. 
fOBwoiBr pikjs 36, <1 ''Cn |'U4> — For the coloring matter 
of red cnbtiage solus in nk and ether have a slight 
“ m (tni and in IfsO are laolct, m and are m! and in 
ant green For the litmus the color- arc blue, vnolet, 
red and blue. re«p In even i*a«e the absorption Ixinds 
are wide ami diffuse, ihcir po-suion Iwing sluftcil b> ti 
change of «o1vTnt The litimi- hxs almost continuous ab- 
sorption in ihe iiJiniiiolet The fluoresccJiJ spectra are 
continuous with maxiiin I'ctwccn 4.W and 5lXKI A. An 
ale «oln «vf litmus ha- a diffu-e liand at 57l\>-C>oOO A. 

R L\ DeRigbt 

The influence of light on the surface tension of soap 


Pbotochesiieal rraeffon between sodium formate and 
iodise end a relation between cheniical reacbttty and tight 
absorption. N. R. Dhar and P. N Dharga\-a /. PAvj. 
am. 39, 123M4(1935) ; cf . C. A . 29. 2450* --The re- 
action between Na formate and It in the an soln is uni- 
mol. in the dark and renii-mol m light Temp coeffs 
between 15* and 23* are: dark 1 77; S500 -A I 75. 

C-tVtO A. 1.71; 57CK1 A. 1.06. 429."i A 1 61. .5512 .V .... ...... 

I .5,; 3-152 A 1.57; 33-10 A. 1 52 : 3123 A 1-15 The ^ revluction 
velocity of the reaction i» proportional to the */« to */, the wvap 
rower of the incident light. The nuantum j-icld vanes 
from 2t> to C>4 and increases with temp, and freepicncv of 
incident radiation. The light alvsorption of the mix! i> 
gmter than the «um of the adsorption of the reacting sub- 
stances due to the activation of I, by the Na formate, 
and is rrop<.vnicinal to the conen of reictmg substances 
„ . . . Arthur A. Yemon g me nuorescence oi emerald (evposure 2-1 

• » II ».* organic compounds intense -harp lines at tv'XXl and t^7 and 


by ultraeiolet light A.GmlliumeandG.Tanret t'onN 
1K7.«1(TO5),— TVo r« -Ini. o! tlu—fc 
(•siluin, amvgdahn, etc ) and of some esters were placed 
in m 'ig. dishes, cov eied with quart! plates and irradiated 
with ultravnolcl light for 3-24.hr. penenb Ultraviolcl 
light has a niarktvl hjdrolvnng action on eluccvsides and 
some esters. E. D Walter 


SOIutioBS 11 h 1^ Mvlnjin Z. PhMit 93, 

(I'VkSI. cf ( A.26.31(>-1 — The totalreviiicliotimsiirfice 
tcn>aon by light increiscs up to n nnt. at n conen. of 6.25 
X I0“* g of Ka olcite per cc of soln and diminishes 
when the soln t-. further wevkencil Thi- limit vanes 
with age, puntv and the type of saip The violet ridiv. 
tioM of the vi'iblc 'pecinnn prvxluces n strong reduction, 
Ihe greatest effect Iwing I'nu-cd by nltraviolet light The 
'Utfvce ten-ion is due to n chem. change in 
n The effect i- not due to hmt and still 
cwvurswhen heat and ad-»>rption effects are eliminated 
S Tolvnsky 

The fluorescence of ruby, sapphire and emerald C. S. 
Vcnkaiesw-ariM Prpc IrJun .IrtiJ. 5fi 2A, 45''M>5 
(103.51. — The photolnminc'ccnce spectra of natural ciys- 
lat-of robv. rapphireand emerdd (Iwrvl) at 55* are pven 
8 Tlie fluorc'cence of emerald (evposure 24 hr* ) sliowi. 2 
■ ik Kind- at 


fVMf.. r.'X>S. 6736. ts-Yl. r-u-i A The ffuore<seence of 
s.'ipphire (exposure 4'^ hrs ) 'hows 2 luteiiso and shirp lines 
at b927 and t.'M2 atul a 'enrs of Kind- resembling the 'pcc- 
trvjTO of ruhv 7160, 7(\>0. 6Sil2, 6753, ImoO, 65''2. 
A 4-hT exposure give a verv intense 'pectnim of nibv 
'howmg lines ni 7027, tVvi^. C'Mh. 6927, lVvl4, OTOI, 
band- at 7266. 7222, 7164, 7125, TOSi't, 7lV*9, 67.53. 6it<X) 


n. .nrt 'A , 7 . c ^ ‘ acnon 01 <»-, v WsMi. tivr_\ Wur, tvbUl, i 

17P6-10(l<vwt &V.31, finuj and ©Ml, and eonnnnou» 'pectnini I'ctvreen ClOt) 

•» '"v"3 C-W Since the 'i ' ' ■ 


sola, and in ^he form of anhjd. crvstals* w-iTmiu«d‘b^ 
“ Reduction was incomplete in the w'lul 

probably owing to lick of penetration. With -y- and el 
ra>s ^pUte reduction was eflrelcif in Ft,© soln , but 
C.E.P.Jeffrevs 

An instance ef negative pbotocatalysis. JorwUv 


pectra of «apphire and rubv are 

similar and tbc strong lines m that of emerald correspond 
to the xreak doublet 6792, lvSl4 in nibv with diffuse band- 
on either side resembling the Kind- of nibv nt 200* it 1 $ 
condttded that the luminescence is due in cacli e-ise to llie 
““jneent. prolubh Cr. jmel F. Austin 

Optixnmn** concentration of actire foreign materials 
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10 phosphorescent crystals Gerhard Schumann. Z. 
Phystk 98, 252-Cl(103o).— -The crystals examd. are CaO, 
CaS, CaSC) SrO, SrS, SrSe, ItaO, ItaS, BaSe, MeS and 
7nS. The active foreign matenats tiwl are Mn, I e, Ni, 
Cu, Zn, AKi Sb, I’r, Nd, Sm, I’b and lii. In connection 
with the relation between the imperfection m structure amt 
the after-glow of crystd foreign phosphorescents it « 
shown that the existing ‘‘optimtim” conens. already cletd. 
for foreign materials are not sufl'iciently definite. S T 
Cathodic phosphorescence for ezanunation of minerals 
and thin sections of rocks I’lerre Urb'iin Compi rend, 
toe. [{ol. France 1935, 112-13 —A new expti method is 
described. C> A, Silbcnad 

Coloration of compounds of diflerent elements by 
cathode rays Haiitaro Nagaoka and Tadao Mishima. 
Set Papers Insi Phys them Peseareh (Tokyo) 28, 
77 — The chlorides of Na, K, Pb, the tliiorides 

of Ca, Ka, Li. ^fg, Al, Ti, hin, Cr, Zn, Ce and l‘b, I'bBrt, 
IviS, bliOCI, I’bCOii Pb silicate, FbO, SI>iOiand Itbalum 
placed in powder form in a pencil of electrons m a CoeJidge 
tube develop colors as with x-rays, but much more nadily 
The intensity of light redected from the colored spots 
was measured and plotted against the voltage of the cath- 
ode rays forming the spot. These curves often show breaks 
that correspond to x-ray voltages The theories advanced 
to explain the colors arising in crystals by electron bom- 
bardment are discussed. C. O U'lig 

The nature of the U centers fn alkali hahde crrstalt 
P Tartakovski! and V. Poddubnuif Z Pkyiik 97. 
765-73(1935) —ll’hcn NaCI crystafs ore healed to 550- 
000” the absorption of infrared radiation at a;l.2y> atrongly 
inereasea The tran-sition of (he U into P bands under 
vanous radiations is studied It is shown that etecirons 
in the V levels can move to the F levels in 2 ways, namely 
directly involving absorption of light quanta £4 v. and 
indirectly requiring C 4 v A pboioelec. current can be 
observed when ultraviolet radution is used The U 
centers are capable of recombmiog with introduced Cu 
ions producing a red coloration It is considered that the U 
centers are electrons remaining in the place of Cl" ions 
which have wandered away S Tolansky 

Examination of some of the opbeal and electrical 
propenea of didymium glass K Prosad, D K Bbat- 
tacharya and L M Chatcerjee Z Phyuk 98, 324-35 
(1035) —The duorLScence bands of didymium glass ir- 
radiated by sunlight are identical with (he Ramao 


Vol 30 


1 spectrum, if one considers the incident exciting radiatiM 
frequency as that of the strong absorption bands povcjjtij 
by didymium glass. The infrared frequencies calcd npoj 
this assumption agree very well with the known values fa 
glasses Tliree new frequennes are found at 2 5, 3 1, 
(tOfi The pholoelec. cond of the glass is examd to try 
to explain the charactenstic differences occurring m thi 
fluorescence banils when filters are employed with tin 
. incident sunlight. ^ S Tolansky 

The dust effect of Mitre Lj bphit Z Phyuk t! 
306-8(10J5), cf, Mitra, C. A. 29, 7813' —The light ra 
tensity employed by hlitra is not enough, and bis eipil 
precautions are insufficient. Stray light effects are lui 
pccted. The results of Mitra are criticized S T 


Abbigaano, M.* La fisiea nuova, fundament! di un 
trona della scicnza Naples Alfrido Giiida 128 pp 

L 7. 

Caruso, Francesco L'atomo Da Leucippo a Fermi 
Rome Victoria 41 pp 
Cune, Rerre (Mme ) : Radioactiviii Pans llarnan 
fcCic. 554 pp. F. 150 

Dlfizer, Hermann Crundlagen der Quanternnechanik 
< Bd X3CXV of "U'lssenschafthehe I orschungsbctichi 
Naturwisscnschaflliche Reibe." Dresden. T SteinkopC 
16«PP M. 13. 

Dnhftdge, Lee A . New Vienries of the Photeeiesiu 
Effect Pans: Hermann & Cie F 12 
Fues, Erwin. Handbuch der Eipenmentalphysd 

Ergaiuungswerk Dd II. Beugungsversuche mit Ms 
tenewellcn Einfuhrung in die Quaatenmcchamk 3i 
« pp. M 28, bound M 30 Finfubrung m die Qiuatw 
’ mechamlc 224 pp. M 14 Leipzig* Akad Vctlaji 
Cfunsehl, £ : A Textbook of Pbysicx Edited by R 
Tomaschek Transbted from 7lb German ed by L A 
Woodward and W M. Deans Vol V. rbyaicj ofth 
Atom London* Blaciue firSon, Ltd 474pp 17i M 

CuUiksea, Finn H , and Vedder, Edwin H * lodusuu 
riectronics New York: J Wd*T & Sons, Inc 245 p( 
S3 60 Reviewed in J. Franklin Inti 220, 603(1935) 

0 The Nucleus of the Atom and Its Structure Sigma S 
Symposium, Ohio Stale University, 1935 Columbii' 
ObioState Univ , Dept. of Physics. lOCpp Sl> 
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Electne furnaces to bnght anneal bigh-carbon stock 7 
Willard Roth -Vclof Progrrjj 29, No 1,35-8(1930 — 
Better temp and aCm control are reflected in quality of 
product and economy of operation Practical data are 
given \V A Mudge 

The manufacture of high test cast irons A Portevin 
andR Lemome Bull assot lech /cn</rrie9,30H(I935) 

— High-test cast iron, made m elec furnaces and conlg 
2 CO to 2 80% total C is about 50% superior to malleable 
iron Most elcc furnaces for cast iron are basic-tined to * 
facilitate desulfunzation, but the basic slag has a tendency 
to enter the mold, the fluidity of the iron falls rapidly 
vnth the temp , and the cast-iron surface is not as uni- 
form as that of cupola iron, whereas acid-lined furnace 
cast iron does not have any of these disadvantages 
Cupola cast iron contg 2 70% C and less than 2% Si 
has better properties than malleable iron G T M 
Development of the electrolytic production of aluminum 9 
in France previous to 192S A v Zeerleder Z EJehtro- 
chem 42. 27-31(1936). E H 

Charactensties of anodized aluminum R E. Pettit 
Product Eng 6, 292-4(1935) — The alumdite process is 
described with photographs, andalsoits fields of application 
The oxide coating produced by the electrolytic action is 
(1 001 in thick. Ann Nicholson Hird 

Peculiarities in formabon of metallic deposits Jean 


BOliter Pn met 32, 518-21(1935) -With very lowt 
ds electrodeposilion occurs only along gram boundaric 
of the base metal or along scratches present on it. Cryu 
structure of the ba.se is reproduced in the deposit iiwc 
peodently of the space lattice dimensions ol the2 rortn 
of attraction have a pronounced influence here in 
appear to l>e greater than of mol order because an eaui 
visible unoriented layer can be seen under a microjwp 
between the base and the oriented deposit Roughnes 
produced with low densities persists, occasionally ww 
the rest of deposit is made with high densities Tbis ci 
be explained by ahypothesis that a film of elecyolyte wnic 
IS unpovenshed by the current and is located next to l" 
surface of the base is of a^ut the same thickness M l*’ 
projections originally deposited The film does not loilo 
the contours of the surface, maintaining the same '0’s 
ness, but is reduced by the height of these 
that they are located closer to normal electrolyte, wn 
feads to an mcrcased precipitation m 
areas This hypothesis is supported by an expt. wnicn 
described J ^ . 

Six years of observation cf chromium [plate] ^ 
shop \Vm A Vignos PUtters' Guide 32, , I 

1936) —The Ni sub-coat should be controlled « "f 
Cl, acidity and metal content, with temp, ana c 
having an important bearing on the deposits .■srrans 
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of the work vn regard to tlie antxJcs is important in ' Mrcd, anodes formed and operated m decide^amp, 

01 tne ^TK m reg .i,- f-- rlectralvtes were used. 1 rom the absence of evi(icnt^.e 


Cr plating. The coating produced during the f^t few 
‘cconds ilcts. the character of the final Cr plate Tlic site 
and shape of anodes, the sulfate content and the eflcets of tn- 
\alont Grand of re are briefly reviewed W If H 

Kinetics of anode-layer formation on metals _ il 
Surface layers of lead chfonde on lead I- Vu Kurtz 
Compt ftmi acad in 1/ f? S i |N S | 3,.‘WV8(19f.). 
cf C d 29,719S* — During electrolysis with a Pt cathode 
and a Pb anode m 0 'i N llCl, satd with PbCU, with a 
const c d , the potential wa' const at first, then in- 
creased suddenly, after which there was a linear increase 
with time Visual obscrv-ation showed that the sutiden 
increase takes place when the surface is completely covcrrrl 
with a thin layer of PbCh. and the linear increase is due to 
the thickening of this h>cr Die thickness of the layer at 
this point tl SJ - 0 V>ti) dicriiMs with thee d but the 


porosity ami elec cond i 


with (he i 


electrolytes were used. From the absence o 
changes of capacity due to pressure caused by the electro- 
static field It was concluded that the la) cr could not be of 
a gaseous nature Allen S. Siiiilli 

A study of aluminum mercury-iinc anodes in acid ziUc- 
ftlatioc baths A K Graham and P. G. Kolupacv. 
Aletah Ef AUoyi 7. U 17{Pint.). cf C A 29.1718*.— 
A study of Al-Hg-7n anotlcs iii a ZnSOi-Ali(SOi)i-N'H»CI 
^ hath at Pa vaihics of 2 0 to 4 0 and .1 other acid 7n baths of 
lom coinpn at a pn of 4 0 Current cfflcicncies, anode 
polanralion. sludging tendency, bath voltage, pn varia- 
lions and cliaracter of deposits are reported A comparj. 
son with coni pure Zn anmies is made Downs Schaaf 
Mercury | mercuric oxide I saturated banum hydroxide 
and calcium hydroxide electrodes J ^mueNon and 
D J Drown J Ant Chem ■ 


57. 27U-l(19{.'i) - 


Ag halides Comparison of the porosity of iIil layer with 
that of compressed PhClj showed that it is small, and Ihi 
difference in the polariration curves lor Pb and Ag is due 
to the difference tn porosity of the salts I R Ritshton 

The decomposition and equilibnum reaction potentials 
of fused potassium chloride Roy C Kirk and W I 
Dradt Trans hlettroehem W 69, 14 pp fprepnni) 
(IbK’O — Extsting discrepancies in the literature con- 
cerning the decontpn potential of fused KCl at MMi*. 
with graphite electrorles, were reconciled Krtimann s 
direct method value of 2 8 v was verified as the devompn 
potential By means of a revised direct method, the p d 
between the anode and cathoile was found to increast with 
tncreasinganorhcc.d. as applied through a second catliixk 
A max value of 3 jl7 V was obtained with an anodic c d 
of 1 0 antp.Ad cm Tliis is nuite close to the calcd 


.nhOic i Tlic iwocicctrodcs JfgifIgOfs), BafOIOtfs) ami IlglHgD- 


(s). Ca(OlD,(s) wire prepd and studied from the stand- 
point of exse of prepn constancy, reproducibility and 
effect of temp change The potential for the Hg|H^(x), 
Ra(OID,(sl including a lipuid junction was -H <• 14()2 — 
i»000(.«i (/ ~ 2.VI * 0 01X12 V , rersus H as zero 
ordinary inatcriab a satisfactory electrode of the Satne 
voltage was obtained The potential of the IIg|IIgO(x), 
Ca(OH)i<s) was -t- 0 !‘12J + 0 OOlIU) (/ - 25*) * I) OUjo 
V . and with ortlinary materials the voltage was well witljm 
* itiHtt V of the above value J W Shipley 

An unknown property of the calomel half-cell and the 
estimation of bromuje-chlonde mixtures r L Halm 
J Am Chem Soc 57.2537(1935), cf C A 29, .'>370' — 
1 xpts indicated that small amts of bromide m the KCl 
of the calomel cell influenced the e m f Even the purest 
grades of com KCl contained bromide up to 0 \% and 


erjuil reaction potential and in exact agreement with the. 5 the calomel will contain vaoing quantities of bromicje 


resulti obtained by Cambiand Devoto by the commutator 
method Neumann’s value of 2 8 v should, therefore, 
be called the decompn. potential and .3 37 the eqttil 
reaction potential C G I 

Energy levels la electrochemistry W tldcr D Bancroft 
and James E. Magoflin. J /l« Chem So< 57. 2.V>l-3 
(lOSo).--!!^ reduction reactions which may take place 
in an electrolyte depend upon the relative energy levels 


required for the specific reactions That reaction reqmr- 0 AgtCrb.(s), CrOi"" electrode was detd. by means of 


It IS suggested that it may be llic presence of bromides 
which causes the irregular cliangc me m f of reference 
calomel cells with the passage of t ime The bromide effect 
on the e m f of a calomel electrode is suggested av a 
method of ej/g bromiie tn chlorule J \V Shipley 

Potential of the Af(s), Af CrO»(a). CrOt — electrode. 
Jessie Y Cann and Crelchcn B Mueller J Am.Chtnu 
Soc 57, 2.'>25-7(l935) — The potential of the Agfa), 


mg the losrcst energy level will take place in preference 
one requiring a higher energy level II will lie evolved 
elccirolytically preferentially to reduction if the reduction 
requires a higher energy level to be reached than that 
required for the production of nascent H In lIjSOi 
soins lowercnergy levels were required for a #p reaction 
wAw r.V ewiiwT isf IJ^Ot incnac-wf or ffte fen^ rwse or 
the activating adsorption increased Tlic energy level 


for the production of intermediate products is also a detg ^ film show that it may be used to measure within the 


f measurements m an npp similar to that used by 
Randall and Cann (C /1.24,3l&0 The normal electrode 
potential was found to be R" =■ -0 41C3 and AP m 
20 50f, cal J \V. Shipley 

Study of the bismuth electrode D N. Mehta and S. K. 
Kulkami Jatkar / Indian Inst Sex ISA, Pt 14, U)^13 
t’lwjdj', vi C A N, fTicpis witA fAe Si efccirode 

wiili mtcrferencc colors on the surface due to the oxide 


factor m the course of electrolytic reactions Reactions 
are irrcv ersible if the required energy level for the reversi- 
ble process is not attained. Irreversible reactions may 
give a definite c m. f , e g , the sulfitc-sulface electrode 
potential may be expressed as bP£ - KPIn P' X p»o. 

No distinction need be made between the processes of 
hydrogenation and reduction. J W Shipley 

Dielectne properties of anodic layers In aluminum 
eleetrolyUc condensers J E. Ldicnfeld, L Chandler. 

Jr, and S Goldman. P*yit« 6, 416-25(1935) , cf C A 
26, .38.3 — hfe.xsuremcnts of the dielec properties with a 
new type of especially stable electrolytic capacitor showed 
that variations of the properties may be divided into 2 
classes- lagging and nonlagging The former are char- 
acteristic of anodic layers Anoihe layers arc similar to 
other composite dieloctnLS in regard to nonlagging varia- 

_ harmonics verified the « the second gives' PhCHiOIl 


lagging nature of the changes of capacity with operating 
voItagM (a. c. and d. c ) and demonstrated for the first 
time the existence of a nonlagging variation of the a c 
cond. with voltage. To minimize lagging changes most 
01 the expts were made with layers formed m elecfrotyics 
ot low Oll-ion conen. and operated in extremely visroo« 
cicctrnljtea of high sp. resistance and low active Oll-ion 
Conen. \\3icre a large percentage of harmonics was de- 


range 5 0 to 7 4 only In the relation K «» £* 0 OGOi 1 

pa (30*), the av values of £g m the useful range for t]ie 
half cell Bt|Bi oxulc|soln with the said calomel and 
normal II reference electrodes are —0 2300 and —0 47.57 
V . resp The temp coefi of the BiiBi oxide electrode is 
—00015 V /'I* Energy ealens indicate the existence of 
DhO in the surface film Allen S Smith 

Polarographlc studies with the droopmg-mercitry 
cathode LII The electroreduction of benzaldehyqe 
M Tokuoka Colleelion Czechoslnv. Chem. Communtra. 
fienr 7, 393-103(103 >). cf C A. 27, 1270 —The elects,, 
reduction of BzII at the dropping-Hg cathode w-as lu. 
vestigated by obtaining current-voltage curves polai-o- 
gmpliicalty Tlic reduction proceeds in two stages, eaefi 
requiring 1 E per mol of Bril The first stage givas 
iwbably PhCH(on)CH(OH)rh. if not a free radical; 

The dependence of the 


cathode potential at whieli the process starts on the 
ofthesoln vrassuidied; for ~ 1, the potential is -(jii 
V ; It decreases approx 0 (Xi v. for each pn unit; from 
t both stages of elcctroreihiction occur and the potential 
decreases approx 0 025 v for each pn unit. In neutral 
smn. the potential is —1 S v ; Jiivafent cations make the 
potentialmorcpos. Insohitionsoftctramelhylamtnonn,„i 
salts the elcctrorcduction of BzOII takes place at -1>J 
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Lin Tlie electroreductioa of 1 
u alkaline solutions K. t 
-Currcnt-voltigc curves due 
e dnipping-inerciiry cathode in alV 
nc mannitol coinptcx »ere detd 
bciuK terminated by diflusion cur- 
tfic presence of I e***. Tlieheiefit 


Metal-vapor liinpa Construction, properties and isoij 
itions H. Sick Z Ver.deul. Ing 79,1521-5(1915) 


E 11 


Anodic liehavior of corrosion- and heat-resistant Fe 
alloys (Ilarant) 9 Passage of current m electrolytes 
(..-w.-vw. . .. . withotit electrolysis (V’asilesco-Karpen) i Roofs for 

usually half of the second which furnaces (Katnarskil, etal) 9 Calcg chromic acid 

s two stages of reduction, via , feme complex to „ from hydrometer readings (Hall) IS Rhodium surfaces 
, ♦ and the Ic** to Pc The potentials indicate that * »"ctal retlectors (Bart) 9 Nickel progress during the 
c afTinil) of the complex Is small Strong sunlight pro- (^mnpson) 9 Amioo acids and related 


compds X, Llcctrolyiic oxidation of aspartic acid and 
maliniic acid (Takayama, Miduno) 10 Composite metal 
products (Bnt pat 43t'i,'?29) 9 Glass for metal vapor 
Umps (Can pat. 3'>4,5i'W) 19 Butter, cream, fats, e 
(ilectrolytic treatment] (Bnt pat. 430,372) 12. 


diiccs changes similar to those produecd by addn of IttOs 
Curves siinilar to those due to the mannitol eotnplcx were 
obtained with alk soln contg rc(OH)i and CiH((On)i, 

Ci,H„Oii or McCn(On)COOH LIV The electro- 
reduction of formaldehyde F G Jahoda IhlJ 415 23, 

C A 29,3028’ — 1 rom current-voltage curses It was 
found that tin satn currents are linearly proportumal to 
the concii of CII,0 and that the "molar reduction poien- 
tial” IS —1 HI V 2 1 ’s are rerjuired for the reduction of 
I mot of ClIiO In alk soln and at higher temp the 
satn currents arc increased which indicates depolymcrira- 
iion of the condensation products At 00® it is possible 
to est CHjO to traces of 0 <100007% with a 10% accuracy; 
the alls amt detictable is 7 X HJ • g The analysis is 
possible in the presence of IICOOH, AcH as well as alt 

aliphatic and aromatic aldehydes, acids, ketones and es- ... 

ters this makes it very valuable for the analysis of Chapman Sc Hall, Ltd 411) pp 

J harmaceutical products W George I^rks Chem Tiadr J 97, 4«S(lli3’i) 

The efieet of addition salts on the electrolytic function Klammroth, H Llektrowamie Schrift VI Wssel 
of 3,S-ditutro-o-cresof \V r Bradi and H D Linford 
front Htdrnchtm Soc 69, 11 pp (prepnntKll)3C) — 

Pmallanits oliompds orsalisrepre«entmg4lof themorc 
metallic elements wire added to the electrolyte during an 
investigation of the elcctroehem reduction of 3,5>dimiro- 
a<rcsol In 35 cases a significant decrease in yield re- 
sulted Hie data obtained cannot be explained by the 
conventional theories for elevtroehem earners It is 
suggested that the sITcct is a function of the at no of 
tie investigated metal of the salt added COP 
The photoelectric cells in chemical control and analysis 
S A btrelkov Si^iialtsl Reknniifukl:iya t Kouka 193S. 

No 1, RfMlS — A description of dillerenf photocells, par 
ticularly those made in U b S U D V Slivaralierg 
Low pressure gas reactions during clectnc discharge 
Pierre Johbois Bull sac cktm 1 5], 2, 2t>35 52(10)5) — 

Tlie positive column is the seat of the chem reactions 
such as would take plaos at high temp The products 
formed are immediately looled on leaving the discharge 
2 one and prevented from riactian reversals As a conse 
niiencc It IS here that reaslions such as the formation of 
atomic If, N,0 Cl etc , take place In the neighborhood 
of the cathode the sputtered tiictal causes raialytic re- 
actions such as the formation of NH, C M I 

The electrolytic decomposition of caustic pheoofates. 

K Drees and 6 Kowal'ki Brcnti’tnjf Chem 10 2liR 71 
fl')35) — App and process are disiritied for the recovery 
of caustic from coke-oven phenol recovery liquors 

F \V Jung 

The mercury arc rectifier studied by probe electrodes 


Bauer, Oswald, Arndt, H , Krsuse, Vf , tad Zlothemll, 
A W Chromium Plating, with Special Reference to lu 
Use in the Automobile Industry Translated from Ger- 
martbyE W Parker London* E Arnold & Co 25 s 
Reviewed tn Bull Brit ^on Ferrous Metals Res Assoc 
No 84,20(1035) 

Glasstone, S Electrochunic des solutions Pans 
r Alcan ftiH pp h Hi) 

Glasstone, S , and Hickling, A Plectfidytic Oiidi- 
iKMi and Reduclion_ Inorganic and Drganc London 
Reviewid in 


dfof Indusifie-Vcrlag iiml Drucke ei Afct -Ges 48 pp 
M I 'll) Rcviewid in fr mrfiiji'ir 34, .'07(lUli) 

Lange, Bruno Die lliotoclimente red ihre Anwen- 
dung T1 1 I nlwicktnng und i hy<ikalische Eigen 
schafien leiptig J A Darih 132 pp. M 9 CO 
Masukowitt and Knoops Industrtelle EIcktrowanne 
Berlin Atijiitsgimein'chaft xtir Forderung def Elii- 
trowirischafi M pp 

Rissik, H Mercury-Are Current Convertors, The 
Theory ^ Vapour-Arc Discharge Devices and Rectifies* 


Phenomena London Sir I. Pitman St Sons, Ltd 
439 pp 21s 

Rubio de la Torre, Juan Efectrolisis de lot maerales 
de cinc Madrid Viccnle Rico 61 pp. 

Wagner, H Untersuchungsmethoden fflr aya^liscae 
Rider Leipaig M J&nccke. 61 pp M 1 80 


Electric bettery cell of the aohd-electrolyte typ^ 
Oppenheun (to Sw anon "le carfaone") . U.S 2, 028.51s. 
Jan 21 An initially dry electrolyte mixt is used com- 
prcing dry flour, fccula or the like, capable of being con- 
verted mto a jelly by cooking, and an active alk ingredient 
such as NaOH which upon adding water to the dry miit 
when the cell is put mto service produces a sufficient 
amount of heat to cook the solidifying mixt in r>ft( iia 
coavert the electrolyte mto a jelly-like mass 

Dry cell Paul A Marsal (to Canadian National Car- 
bon Co Ltd) Can 351,533, Dec. 3, 1935 A dry cell 
comprises a cylindrical contamcf with a cathode having 

— , , ....... — a central C electrode, and a body of electrolyte between 

T Ilada J Inst hiec Enges tjapan) 55, <W.>-73 » them A frustroconicaf Zn apron is secured »t the top 

(1935) — A 21)0 kw , 600 V stecl-caveil fig are rectifier of the container to increase the length of the creepag* 

was fitted with 9 small electrodes and currents at different path of electrolyte and to prevent electrolyte contamina 

probe-clectrode potentials obtained under varying condi tion of the exposed metal portions 

tions of rectifier operation Electron and kwi conens lodme storage battery, j Memiier Belg 

and random current increase with load current but hlarch 30, 1035 Tlie electrolyte consists of Znli, ZnWi 

approach upper satn values depending on the rectifier and Na alummate 

Sloane and MacGregor’s method (Phil Mag 1934, 193) Storage batteries Fernand Maertens. Bnt 435,4 ii>. 
of taking the second dcriv of the current wuh re- Sept ^), 1035 A battery having an iodide soln « 
spect to the voltage in a high frequency prolie cucuil to 9 electrolyte has a no. of pos electrodes housed within a 
det the space potential is inadequate Spice potenlial corresponding no of prorated cylindrical neg 
along the arc depends on constnietion, and is generally ™ oiiei i.., Hirort contact 

r^uced, as n the arc voltage, by removing the cathode 
funnel. This modification also greatly reduces free Km 
and electron conens during the extinction period, reiluc- 


trodcs that are connected m parallel by direct contact 
theiT outer sarlaces . ,! 

Storage battenes Compagme gfinfrale d 
Fr 789,155. Oct 24, 1935. The tubes contg the 
- — *- • s of porous material, such o* micr 


ing the probabUity of flash back Electrons evtn at active material are of porous material, such as t®" . 

COO®, near the cathode, obey the Maxwellian velocity porous rubber, and the conductors placed m the axis oi i 

Cl Donilla lubesarc of plurabated Al. 


distribution. 
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Alb«tEkls. 020,587, Oct.24. A 

Pb obtamd by .bsorbms’cO, by Pb oi.fa Tbt Pb UcQjn- or v«™''b or it miy be subjecM to further 


anodic treatment in a H^Oi or (COOn)i bath to produce 
a clear, transparent oxide coating which docs not ap- 
prcciably impair the reflectivity Cf. C. A. 30, 394 . 
In 43C.481. Oct 7, 1935, the bright surface is produced 
clcisefy spaced to another armature and the space between g by^odic treatment of the Al, etc., in an electrolyte contg. 
I' j ... -.1. ..i_ * CrOi and IIF 


carbonates are not powd. as fine as the PbO. 

Electric capacitor. Frank M. Clark and Ralph A 
Ruscetta (to General Elec. Co ). U S. 2,02S,6''0, Jon. 
A Chn-formmg armature such as one of Al foil •* 


the armatures contains a coned aq salt soln contg fine 
particles of salt in suspension 

Elecfrolytic condenser Willem C van Geel and lien- 
dnk Emmens (to Radio Corp of America) V S 2.029,. 
451, Feb 4 A metallic electrode such as Al carrying nn 
oxidecoaling isuscd with an efectrolytecontg asotn ofan 
acid phosphate and an ale such as glycerol or the liVe for 
preventing attack of the oxide co-ating 


Coating alununum Siemens & llalske A.-G Fr. 
TSO.fioq, Nov 4. 19 15 Galvanic coatings are obtained 
on Al by subjecting the Al to a preliminary anodic treat- 
ment in an electrolyte contg HF, III, IIjPOi or HiPO« 
and IIF 

Oude layers on aluminum \'ereinigte Alummium- 
WetkcA-G Ger 4>20,SbS. Oct 29, 1935 (Cl 45i IG). 


Electrolyte condenser Preston Robinson and Carleton 3 Tlie layers are proiliiceil on Al or Al alloys by clcclrob 


Shugg (to Sprague Specialties Co ) US 2,028..5fi4, 
Jan 21 Stnietural details. 

Electrolyte condensers, electrolysis Siemens & 
HaUke A -G Brit 435 300, Sept IS, 1935 Sec Fr 
7S5.G74 (C A 30, 3n3‘) 

Film forming electrolyte paste for electrolytic con- 
densers Paul ITetenyi (to Solar Mfg Corp 1 U S 
2,028,775, Jan 29 Glycerol 30, Nil, Ixirate 5C, potato 
starch 7 and agar-agar 1 % ore used together 

Eleetrodepositon of metal Alexander G Rti<se!l fto 
Electrical Research Products, Inc ) Tint 435.094, 
Sept 25,1935 In the deposition of separable deposits on 
a mctallired non-conducting surface, e g . a wax master 
sound record, metal clips are applied to the edges of the 
mold to prev ent curling nway of the deposit 
Coating metals James IT Grascll Bnt 415,773, 
Sept 27, 1935 SccFr 783.250 (C A 29,7833') 
Eleetrodeposltion «( metals such as nickel Paul R 
Pme (to Harshaw Chemical Co ) US 2.029 390-7. 
Feb 4. Bnt 4.30,042, Oct 3. 1933 Sec Fr 781.552 
(C /1.29,fil6G‘). 

Eleetrodeposltioa of magnesium. P F. Anlipm 
Russ. 30,010, Apr 30, 1934. A Mg alloy is obtamcti by 
electrolysis of a hot coned aq soln of a ^(g salt with a 
cathode of low-melting alloy such as Wood metal. Rose 


in an (CO.H)t bath contg abo a small amt of oxidizing 
agetits such as pcroxidLS or salts of inorg .icid», c g , 
KiAfniOt. KjCVOi or KtCttOj, and UNOj, added to 
(COtll), Cf C A 29, 1725* 

Oxidation of aluminum alloys Carlo Borgo Fr. 
789,617, Nov 4, 1935 The surface hardness of Al alloys, 
pariiculatly those contg Cu, is increased by electrolytic 
oxidation u:>ing as electrolyte an aq soln of oxalic and 
larianc acid, in which are dipped the pieces to be oxidized 
connectcsl to the anode, while the cathode is composed of 
any eonductor 

Oxide and colored films on aluminum Pemtal Soc. 
Anon Fr 78S,873. Oct 18,1015 Films of oxide are pro- 
duced electrolyticaliy on Al and its alloys in a bath contg 
an aromatic sulfonic acid, e g , PhSOjK. tofuene-^-sulfomc 
acid and mono- and di-sulfonic acids of CioHi Fr 
788,874 The bath contains a substance having a capillary 
action, e g , Na sulfoncinaies. Na isopropyinaphthalctie- 
sulfonate and diatnyl e-stcr of sulfophthalic acid I r. 
7.98,875 Sec Swiss 175.3CG ( C A 30. 75») Fr 788,870. 
A protective tube for elec conductors is made of Al or an 
Al alloy, the surfaces of which (exterior and (or) interior) 
arc covered with a film of oxide impregnated with insulat- 
ing materials Cf C A 30, 75*. Fr 788,877 See Swss 
*“5.363 (C A 30, 75’) Fr 788,878 Paper or card- 


metal or other metal characterized by « high super- 6 board is covered with sheets of Al or its alloys, the surface 


potential in the sepn of Hi. The alloy thus obtained i 
then made the anode in a molten electrolyte such as 
camahte. 

Eleetrodeposltion of alununum. N N Tumanov. 
Russ. 38,327, Aug 31, 1934 The resoln of the Al de- 
posited from aq soln on the cathode M prevented by a 
diaphragm over the cathode (on the bottom) of liquids 
iminiscitile with water such as aniline or chloroform 


of whwh has been oxidized. Fr 788,879 The film of 
oxide formed on Al is colored, and a design la produced by 
corroding a part witli nn alk agent 1 r 78.9,880 See 
Swiss 176,415 (C A 30,75*). 

Metallic films by cathodic dismtegration Julius von 
Bossc and Kurt Richter (to La Dispersion Cathodique) 
U S 2,rCS,853, Jan. 29 For accelerating the cathodic 
disintegration of metallic electrodes such as those of Au 


Bright al umin um surface. Ralph Bryant Ma«on and ^ or Ag in a vacuum for deposition upon an article to be 


Martin Tosterud (to Aluminium Ltd )' Can 354,510, 
Dec. 3, 1935 An Al surface is bulTcd to produce a re- 
flection factor of 74 9%. It u then made ilie anode in an 
electrolytic cell with a soln contg 10 0% by wt CrO, 
and 1 0% of a 48% llF soln A d c is passed for 10 
mm , the electrolyte being at 49-5,9* Tlie reflecting sur- 
face then has a reflection factor of 87 2% TTie arttcle is 


coated without excessive heating of the article, the s 
of the electrodes is so adjusted that the greatest cross sec- 
lional dmieiision of tlie electrodes is from three-tenths to 
approx equal to the mean free path of the atoms formed 
by disintegration of the cathode Cf C. A. 29. 1021*. 

Removing electrolytic deposits Kelsen Special Sheet 
Holding Soc Anon. Bnt 430,282, Oct. 9, 1935 Elec- 


then anodically oxidized in a 7% Hi^, soln for 10 mm , a trolytic deposits of metal are l<x>sened from cathodes by 

and the oxide coated surface treated for 10 min with boil- •* — ' **- -* ’ 

mg IT,0 and polished with soap powder. Tlie reflection 
factor of the product is 85 3%. 

Bright aluminum surface Ralph B hfason and Martin 
T^terud (to Aluminium Ltd ). Can 354,511, Dee. 3, 
ie 4* article IS bufled to a reflection factor of 

7.5 9% and electrolyticaliy treated at GO* m an elertrohte 
contg 25% by wt. H,SO« soln and 2% of 48% HF soln 
for 10 min. It is then anodically treated in a 12% 11,^ 
soln at 24 . The oxide-coated surf.ace obtained is heated 
^th boiling HjO for 10 min. and polished with soap pow- 
der; It has a reflection factor of 84 5% 

-Electrolytic surface treatment of aluminum and Jls 
■Uoys Ralph B Mason and Martin Tosterud (to 
Aluminium Co of Amenea). Bnt 4.36,154, Oct. 7, 1933 
A bright surface of high reflectivnty is produced on Al or 
Al alloy by anodic treatment in a soln. contg 1-60% of 


disso] ving themctal on particular surfaces or along particu- 
lar lines as desired, the solvent selected being one that re- 
acts with the deposit but docs not attack the cathode. 
Thus Or Steels and steels which, m addn. to Cr, contain 
Ni may be u-ohI as cathodes and Cu deposited thereon is 
removed with dil HNO, or HjSOi. 

Etectroplabng apparatus John Kronsbem and CItarles 

. F Neale Bnt 435,0.31, Sept 25, 1935 Articles are 

a 12% H,SO, 9 earned through the plating bath by a partially submerged 
—v— -j rotatmg wheel or disk constituting an electromagnet on 

thepenphery of which the articles are supported. 

Zinc plating. Soc d’^lectrochimie, d’^lectrom^lallurgie 
& ties aci&oes ^lectriques d'lfgine Fr. 789,076, Oct. 22, 
Electrolytic coatings of Zn are obtamed by adding 
carbamide to solns of neutral salts of Zn. 

Chromium plating N D Biryukov. Russ. 37,950, 
July 31, 1934. To a plating bath of H,CrO„ Cr,(SO0i, 
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7nCrO« and MnCrO» arc added 1i)drole^ of CaCOi or 
CaU in such proportion that the ratio hy wt of the Ca> 
7n and Mn m 1 1.0 OTJ. 

Bath lor electroplating with lead. A. B YaVutov and 
I’ 11 Hornrdin Rues July 31, 193t Toaliaih 

ronig l’li(OAc)i, AeOIf and a proler(i\c eolloid is add^ 
Nir.OH. 

Electrolysis I’emtal Soc Anon Brit. 410,270, Oct S, 
I'tl.') Si-c Swiss 170,0.)') (C A 30, 31»). 

Apparatus for the electrolysis of allcali chlorides. 
Charles Poujatid Gir fi20,‘X).*, Oct 30,I'«'>(C1 12/9) 

Apparatus for the agitation of the electrolyte in cells for 
the electrolytic etching of zinc or other metals Josd G 
Walling. Hrit 41tt,17(i, Oct 7, I'lll 

Heavy water and hydrogen Albert P Knowles Brit 
415,4W), Sept 21, 10 ll In the electrolysis of water for the 
conen ol heavy water, the water vapor carried oft by the 


ga.scs II 


Electrically heated annealing furnace Deutsche Se 
kkidungsindustric G m. b H. Ger. 020,820. Ocl 2S 
1915(CI ISf.aoi). 

Charging electric metallurgical furnaces Paul L 
htiguet and Marcel P Perron Oer 020,780, Oct 3f' 
1935 (Cl 4nc 10 ni) 

Electric resistance heater suitable for use externally «f 
tanks or conduits John A. Knight. U .S 2,02'), 0*5, 
^ Jan 2S Structural details 

Electrode steam boilers Si«mens-S:Uucl.«tv;tdt 
A -C (Heinrich Getius, inventor) Gcr 02(1, W2, Oct 
2I,I01'»(C1 2th 7), A perforated DoaKiipported slctrt 
for tapping off water with a high salt content is dwenbed 
This iceeps the cond of the water from becoming too high 
Treating air electrically Constantin P. Yaglou Bnt 
410,407, Oct 11,1911 Mists of pos and neg ions in 
desired proportions are obtained by supplying ic ' 


luknsed before washing of the gases and is ti^ i sharp etectrodes an aflernattng voltage greater than 8it» 


s feed to ail cKxtrolytie cell in the nest stage of conen 
The feed water may serve for washing The wa.shed hydro- 
gin may be brought into intimate contact with the fecil 
watir 111 a cote lower, the D interacting with the HiO to 
form a certain amt of heavy water The hydrogen from 
the later stages of conen is liquefied and the •'heavy" and 
“light" gases arc sepd hy fractional disin The D so 
obtained is burnt in air to ywbl almost pute D O 


. causing on air flow over the electrodes and varying ihe 
length of the path from the electrodes to earth, wherehy 
Ihe rate of destruction of the neg ions relative to that of 
the less mobile pas ions can be varied App. tsdesaibed 
Cf C A 20,32H'. 

Heating fluids by electricity. Gaston H. C Rout 
Bnt 416,0(0, Oct. 10, 1035 Afluid.e g .agas.isheatfd 
by passage thtouglt a rcfroetocy insulated contiincr pro- 


Electroiybc generation of hydrogen Siemens A. IfalsLe * sideil with electrizes and a rcsistanee filling of magneti'r 


alone or mixed with MnOi. wolframite, sullidesof Zn, 
Fe or Cu, or non-conducting materials 
Electron-diseKarge depict. Victor 0. Alien (to Hr- 
grade Sylvania Corp ). Can 35.1,000, Dee. 31, 1935 1 
radio tube has an elcctron-emusive cathode coaled with 
alk earth oxides and an anode consisting subslantiallv 
of entirely gnphitixed C, substantially free from oeeluocd 


A -G Bnt 431,^1 9, Sept 2'>, PUI 11 generated under 
pressure in an electrolytic cell is led by a pipe to a pressure- 
iigbt flask flUed with HAi or other inert and vncoewpttsMMe 
liquid, the flask lietng filled with H by displacement and 
the displaced lf>0 passing by a pipe to flit a fresh Aasic 
from winch the displaced air escapes by a captlbry 

Storage>battery electrodes Ihe 1 xpanded Metal Co - 

Ltd and Harry I' Salmon Bnt 416,20>A, Oct 8,1911 « gasesandenlrappedcarbonaccotttproducts.andfromleose 
The electrode in the form of a box flJlcd with active ma- amorphous C. Cf C A- 29, 4683'. 
icnal IS made ol expanded of partly expanded metal and Pltoloeleetnc tube. George R. Stilwell (to Bell Tw 
may be made by binding a sheet of (he metal into shape phone Laboratories, Inc ) U. S 2,020,640, Jan S3 

and welding the free edges together Cf C A 29. aos* An anode such as a Ni ring is used with a light*scn5iliv* 

Oxide-coated cathode I rwm I' Lowry (to Canadian electrode having a base metallic byer such as Na rarryuif 
Westingliousc Co Ltd ) Can 354,200, Kov 10, 1911 a thm film of dielec material lucn as Na eulfide and u 

for cathodes to be used in gas-flllcd tubes, such as recti- metlymg thm film of Jiglit-sensitive materul such as M 

fiera, for heavy duty a coat mg of DaO or SrO is used as (he which in (um is covered hy another thm film of dielM 
elecironwfflisstvc material 0 material. V'orious structural details of associated app sn 

Rotatable cathode for electrolytic cells such as those described 
used for depositing metals m sheet form Allen C 
Jephson and Cmest B Custer (to National Radiator 
Corp ) U S 2,028 281, Jan 21 Various structural 
and mcch details 

Engine spark plug with a palladium-coatainiag contact 
Robert John and Erwin 1 Spcllmcycr (to Carbex Chemi- 
cal Co of 111 ) US 2,028,749, Jan 2S Fd or a Pd 
alloy is used on one or both electrodes ^ 


Refining metals Ivar Rcnnerfelt Fr 789,7(X), Nov 
4, toll rhe sir m an induction furnace is replaced by an 
inert gas such as N and the metal is strongly beaten hy CO, 
water gas or U The metal is protected against any bann- 
ful action of the inert gas by a layer of slag 

Refining auriferous material Deutsche Gold- iind 
Silbcr-Scheideanstalt vormaU Rocssler Bnt 431,731, 
Sept 26. 1915 Scerr 781,928 (C 4 30 391') , 

Electric mduetlon furnaces Heraeus-Vacuum- 
schmebeA -O and Wilhelm Rohn Bnt 43fi,4'¥),Oct II, 
1915 Addn to 382,002 (C A 27,28.88) In a furnace 
according to 3S2,(X)2, a coil for high frequency current, 
preferably wound atiout a vertical axis, is arranged be- 
tween the pancake cods and the hearth, and the turns of 
the latter cods cross the turns of the high frequency coil 


Photoelettnc tube Jan H. de Boer, Johannes Bniyo« 
and Marten C Teves (to Radio Corp of Americs) 
U S 2,029.414, Feb 4 An anode is used with a photo- 
clcc electrode contg alkali metal such as Cs, and a met* 
*uch as Sti capable of alloying with the excess alkali 
of the tube ts disposed outside the vicinity of the electrode 
Structural details are de.scTibed , 

Thermiooic valves, etc The M-O Valve Co Ltd and 


. a preponderating extent . .. _ 

Induction furnace for melbflg metals A I Bolduirev 9 Wpstmgbouse Co Ltd) Can. 35.1,173, Jan 

and N N Baniishmkov. Russ 37,770, July .11, 19^ _ -- . - — 

Construction detads 

Electnc smelting furnace Akt Ges Brown Boren & 

Cie Ger 620,778, Oct 20, 1931{C1 3Ia 2 40) 

Automabc electrolytic vulcanizer Maurice AU4ra 
Fr 789,515, Oct, 30, 1911 

Electncally heated coke ovens Akt -Ges Brown, 

Poveri & Cie. Ft. 789,422, Oct. 29, 1011 


Mart Beruamin Brit 4.10,537, Oct 14, 1935 In the 
production of deposits of alkali and alk earth niria^ 
witbm seZrd vesseh for photoclcc cathodes, a rnixt w 
an oxide w catbonale of the metal and Al, the no of 
of Al being equal to or greater than the no of O atoms or 
COi radicals, is heated id H at atm. pressure to 
1000* The product is introduced into the vessel as pellets, 
etc , and heated in rscHo to 1000* or over The 
not practically possible for Cs, and rarely so for K. Nai'-t'i 
and oxides of Ba, Sr, Ca and Li are preferable , . ^ 
Colored liquids m electrical signs Fuo 
U S 2.029.183, Jan 28 App is described in whicn 
differently colored liquids of different sp grs sort ^ 
water and oil are used, byers of which are cau.sed aJ- 
temately to flow through an illuminated pipe 

Mebl-vapor lamp Harvey C. Renlschlcr (to C^nadu 
estmgbouse Co Ltd) Can. 35.1,173, Jan 7, 1930 A 
high-pressure Hg-vapor lamp has an envelope contg tiw 
trodcs of the activated type and a charge of starting 
A sufBcienily small amt of Hg ts inside the enve)^ 
that It can be completely vaporized in the operation ol i 
bmp with sufficient elec energy , 

Apparatus for salvaging ore-lamp carbons hTwe^hw 
tunung Malhce E Cross U S _’,n2'),>-’2, 

Merh ami operative details. 
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ReUtion betiieen exposure and density for x-ray ex- obtained m with special reference to the properties 
posures J E de Langhe Z uur Phot 34. 174-SO of the Agfa Infrared plates Tor the 

ni'la)— On tile basi» of seNcral hypothc«a.s, a general articlcsect: A 20,C-b3» l- K liiuioct. 


posures ^ - - 

fipli) — On tile basii oi se\cral hypotheses, b'--'*-" — ••••^ ■ - •• _ , , ^ -- , :■ 

eciuation is dcrued for Hil bULenmg on devtlopmeni Slabihty of vanous^ sensthxmg Motions *or^^“tra 
(d) of an emnUion lajcr alter exposure with X rays Erotn y red tjys^ '' 
the discussion of this equation, the following sonclusion- 


».e drawn (D In its lower part, the il — £ curst is linear 
hroni the equation of this linear part, it oppears that the 
d li proportional to the cxpres-sion -esOt’n [where ai is the 
projected area after dexclopnienl, and n is the no of grains 
per sq cm of the emulsion surface) Accordingly, for a 
imidispcrse Kjer, the d is proportional both to the m- 
dmdual, and to the total, gram surface The <f is a func- 
tion of the wa\e length through the extircsMon /(e)y A» 
[where y is the no of nuclei formed per quantuni) (2) 
The max slope of the «i— log £ curse is independent of the 
wave length of the incident x-rays Itcanbecakd from 
2 of the equations lot a tinidisperse single-gram layer 
Author 

Fine-gram chemical derelopmeat R Natnias Pro- 
iretsnjol 41, 07-102, IS'MOl 1934), Phot Abstracts K, 


C.ios-anni Scmcrano Ann ehim appluala 
2S, 47.1 81(1*13.')) —A photographic film which has b«n 
scnsitifcd to the infrared is not scry stable Aq , as Veil 
as ole, solns of pinacyanol, rubrocjanine, ncocjariine 
and allocyanme, neutral, os well as with addn. of acid or 
Nil., were tiseil The neutral solns are most stable 
Those eompds having a methene chain in i>-posii,on 
with respect to the quinoline N are more stable than 
those whtre the cfiain is in p-positian Heavy constitu- 
ents m the methene chain also increase tlie stability ©f 
the mol A W ConticH 

Deviatioo from Schwanschlld’s law in the ultraviolet 
Maurice Lambrcy and Jean CorbiSrc Compt rend. 
201. 1351 2(ldW) — the density, d , of a plate is 
plotted agamst log £»/£, £# being a fixed and £ a variable 
tUummation. for X 4300-3230 A , with the time of exposure, 
r», const , the curve obtamed differs materially from that 


10 .|(l<X}.r>), cl C A 29, 302.'*’ ‘ — I ormuKx for /)-phenyl- ^ obtained by plotting d against log h/l *r»tJj const ]|. 


encdiamme dexclopcrs are often not gixcn with suflicient 
delBil 10 del. the form in which the p-phcn>lencdiamme ix 
used, htany deselopcrs stated to give fine gram give 
very incomplete development of the image end require 
increased exposure If their activity is immscd by 
adding alkali, grainincss is also increased Some of 
these developers do not give better results than those 
obtained with a mctol developer contg just suflicicni 


lumination £«, and time of exposure, I, vanable. 'tlie 
Schwarxschild exponent cilcd. from tlie«e results varies, 
the variation increasing with increasing rapidity ae <y 
(the (actor of devTlopment) decreases and d increases, 
in approx the same way as y was found to do (Fabry and 
Rms.son, C A 18, 2845) C. A. Silberrad 

Influence of atmosphere oxygen and of the desenstUzer 
coneentnbon on the sensitivity of desensitized photo- 


alkah to free the base; such a developer is unproved by the o f^aphlc layers hfanetia Blau and Ilertha Wambacher. 


addn of a small amt of s^ranme 

Sensltometnc testiag without a photometer Th 
Mendelssohn. Phot. Ind 32, 8S<h-7(l934). Phot A6- 
rbflc/j IS, 224; cf C A, 29, 3925* — Doth in measuring 
Jhe d. of an absorbing medmnj and ui derii'Uig charaeter- 
isttc curves of photographic emulsions, testing without a 
photometer involves Uic detn of points of equal d on 2 
sensltometnc stnps. To facilitate this, Ilubl has recom- 
mended pbcmg the 2 strips in juxtaposition under a mask 
contg. a narrow slit 1.5 mm wide, and movang 1 strip 
with respect to the other until equality of d is obtained. 
Ry this method, a probable error of 1 mm is claimed, 
and M. has checked this for 3 contrasts of prmtmg paper. 
Results are quoted and discuvscd. 

Sensitometrie study of the Artlgue process with two 
sensitive surfaces superposed j. B. Tardy Pfudo 


Sttzher Atad ll'iij ll'irn. Math ‘tialurv/. Klasse. Abt 
na.l44.4n3-S(l«35); cf. C. A 29, 4C&5’.— Tor exposures 
at ordinary pressure, the effect of treating Agfa Contrast 
plates with pmaVryptol yellow sohi. is to increase the 
steepness of the intensity-scale, and to decrease that of 
the time-^lc, d curve. This effect is greater, the higher 
tfieconcn of the dye, but, at all the conens used (0 001% 
.itometnc stnps. To facilitate this, Ilubl has recom- to 0 2%), decreases with decreasing pressure (to C miq.). 
iftert wbcine the 2 «tnn« ,n ,«Ti!,nn«,i,nn iin.rep n maU ' It h considered that the facts of ilcscnsituation are best 

explamed by an oxidation theory, according to which 
the desensitizing dye acts as mtemediary between the 
oxygen of the air and the development nuclei produced 
by light SofariMfion, which is almost prevented bv the 
Inghest dje conen used at atm. pressure, is progressiv*eJy 
less aflected by lower d>e conens and at lower pressures; 
and the desensitizing action of KBr and of KI, and the 


^ur lous 10, 107-70, 185-8(1*134); Phot Abstracts IS, « bleaching^mt action of the latter, become less pronounce 


224 —On account of rapid plates being "backed” and 
the impos-sibibry of using 2 superTwwd plaics with most 
plate holders, T. suggests the u«e of 2 emulsion-coatcd 
films placed back to back. Such "tandem-negatives” 
have been «ensitometrlcally studied by developing the 2 
component films separately in different developers, 1 to 


under the lowest pressure. E. R". Bulloclj 

Alodero derelopmeat papers B’andelt. P/iol. Ind 
32, 1350-2(1934); Phot. Abstracts IS, 218.— ITj-picat 
characteristic curves for the 7 contrasts of A^a "Lupet" 
glossy gaslight paper arc reproduced, together with a table 
of sensltometnc consts m which are quoted the grnda- 


girea soft negatii'c and 1 a hard negative. Tlirec develop- tion — measured by the length of the projection 

ment times wxre used, and characteristic curves are re- abscissa of the region of the characteristic curve lying bc- 
p^odueed both for the negativ es separately and for the ^ twven the ds 0 02 and 1 .7 — and the y values. W. points 


degress and applications in infrared photography. 
John Eggcrt \ erofTentUch. mss. Zentral-Lab that. 
Abi. Agfa 4, *1^-118(1035), — An account is given of the 
isr ” 'cnsitivaty into the infrared as far ns 

Idio tn,, tendered possible by the use of the cy-anuie dyes 
with 9- or U-membered pol>-methcnyl chams, which were 


oat that neither the gradation nor the y value alone char- 
•ctenzes a paper, as 2 papers may have similar gradations 
for very different y values and nee versa , 


Lozy, Antoine Lcs fibres colorfs ou (crans com- 
peiKateura en photographic Pans: J. de rrancia, <>fi 
pp r. 4 50 

Person, Alfred: Bildmxssige Leica-Pliotos dttreh Ton- 
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Vol 30 


trennunj naoh dcm Person-Vcrfahren. 2nd cd PranL* 1 
furf Beclihold 83 pp M. 7.50. 

Underberg, G : 1^ d^veloppcmrnt au dtamidopbfnol 
acide Parts' J. de Francia “8 pp F. 4 50. 


PhotOEr»pliic diaiotTpe layers Leonard R Harper 
and Donald \V Powell Drit 435,874, Oct I, 

Pos diaeotype prints are produced by etpo^tng to light 
under a design a surface sensitized aiili a dtazo compd f 
that couples in practically neutral or acid soln , c g , 
diazo-l-aniino-2i5-dicthoTy-4*l>enzoylaramol>cniene, di- 
azocthyl-<i-brotnogl> oxylate 2,6*dichlQro-t-anuno-pheiiyl- 
hydrazine, diazo-«-cliloro-a ketopropaldebyde-2-ehloTo-l- 
atmnophenylhydrazme, and developing the surface with a 
<oln that IS neutral or alk or slightly aeidihed with IIiBOi 
and contains a salt of an aromatic org acid that is readily 
ppCd inaq soln by a stronger acid and has no delelenous 
effect on the pnnt Developing solns named rontain * 
(0 phloroglucinol (1) and BzOXH, (H). (2) I, II and 11,- 
BO, (HI), (3) 1. n, Na K tartrate and HI, and (4) Na 
phcnylacelate, Na,\VO, and HI 
Photographic diaiotype processes I C Parbcnin- 
dusiiie A -G Bnt. 43b, 5S7, Oct 7, Light-senvi- 

tive material for llie production of pictures in 1 or more 
colors by synUiesis of 1 or more azo djes comprises 1 or 
more layers, e g , gelatin, paper, cellulose hydrate, dyed 4 
with 1 or more azo dye components substantive to the 
layer Sparingly sol. components having acidic or OH 
groups are used in the form of salts and soly may be pro- 
moted by adda of MeOH The layer may l>e dyed with 
azi aso coupling component, a light-sensitive diazo compd. 
added and a colored image produced by development atirr 
exposure Gelaim treated with both components may be 
worked up into a Ag halide emubioii and the Ag image 
bleaehed in a bath tanning the gelatin at the exposed parts. $ 
Dye formation occurs at the unliardcncd parts on treat- 
ment with acidified NaKOj soln Red pictures are ob- 
tained from 2,3-hydrosynapbiboK acid a naphthalide with 
ureabis(p4niinobeazoyl p phcnytencdiammesulfooic Mid) 

(1) and blue with dazotized dunisidine The gelatin may 
be dyed with the azo coupling component and the Ag 
image convened into an anti-diazotate image as described 
in Bnt 387,197 (C A 27, SUlfl) Yellow pictures are . 
obtained from di-0-sulfoben»Iidene-(,4'-dianiinodt- ^ 
pbeoylurea, obtained by reaction of 4,4'-diaininodipbcnyt- 
urea with 2 mol pfoponions of o-sulfobeazatdcbyde, and 
the anti-diazotate of 0 naphthylamme The g^tin may 
be dyed with the azo<oupluig component, the Ag bahde 
caused to absorb p-nitrobenzencdiazonium chloride, and 
coupling effected The gelatin may ^ dyed with both 
compds , the Ag image converted into an msol nilnte 
compd and diazotization effected by treatment wnb dil 7 
HCl A red picture is obtained from the urea produced 
by the action of COCl, on p-ammobenzoyl-p-aniino- 
benzoyl J acid and the I obtained by the process €>f Bnt 
’iW.;viv,^c A 

Photographing on superposed films of difierent sensi- 
bnties Clyde F Gillette (to United Research Corp ) 

U S 2,028.975, Jan 28 \ anous optical and operative 

details 

Motion picture photography Charles B Dreyer («ie- ® 
half to Henry F Boeger) U S 2,028,275, Jan 21 
Lvghi from an object to be photographed w passed through 
a front emulsion sensitive to a range of light wave lengths 
but insensitive to a certam band of wave lengths witbiji 
the first mentioned range and thence to a rear emulsion 
preferentially sensitive to the wave band to which the 
front emulsion is not sensitive, and those pornons of the 
object bemg photographed which it is desired to arcentn- 9 
ate are lUummaled with light contg wave lengths to whicli 
both emulsions are sensitive while the remainder of the 


scene is illuminated with light of wave lengths mamly 
witbm the range to which one only of the emulsions is 
preferentially sensitive 

Colored photographs Franz Lejeune. U. S 2,022,077, 
Jan 28 A process for the production of colored photo 
graphs in natural colors on a single prmimg surface la 
which three printing images produced by tanning a a 
picture like manner and corresponding to a blue prat 
image, a yellow print image and a red print image art 
soaked with metallic solns. mvolves tanbodying in tht 
printing surface a ppt in tbe form of a waier-msol 
Pb compd. <uch os Pb carbonate, a dimelhy Iglyoxime ppl 
and a ferric salt ppt end afterward soaking the blue 
pnnt image with a K4rcC4K» soln , placing tie blue 
pnnt in intimate contact with the printing surface to fora 
a Pnivsian blue ppt in it, slnpping off the blue pnnt image, 
fuTlher voaking the yellow print image with a chromatic 
salt soln and placing the yellow prmt image in register 
and intimate contact with the printing surface carrying 
the Mac image to form a yellow ppt , stripping off the yel 
low prmt image, soaking the red print image with a N1 
salt soln and placing the red prmt image in register and 
mlunate contact with the printing surface provided with 
the blue image and yellow image to form a red ppt , and 
stripping the red print image. 

liiotogTaphie sound records I G Farbcnisdustne 
A -C Bnt 435,473, Sept 2.3,1035 In the photographic 
recording of sound by tbe variable d method and in tie 
prepn of a pos point from an ongmal negative m such 
manner that the product of the gammas of the posiuve 
and of the negative may be 1, Ibe neg film is developed 
to a gamma greater than 1> the exposure having bees tueh 
that the ds corresponding to the max and mm he 00 tie 
straight part of the charaetenstic curve; a pnnt u tiea 
made on an uodyed film, tbe eiposure being such that tie 
d lies on the straight part of tbe curve, and tbe develop 
ment of t)ie pocilive is such that its gamma u tbe rteipre- 
eai of that of the negative A dciaJed example u gives, 
with formulas for melol and metol hydroqumone devele- 
pere OS C A 30. 4W'. 

Photogriphle developers I. C Farbenind. A-G 
Fr 789.6IC,Nov 4,1035 Halogen substitution products 
of 2-methylaininopheno] (I) ■ e g , 6<hIorO-, 4<hloro- ana 
4,&.dicblofo 1, are used for developing Ag bahde emtilsioos 
with fine grain 

Photographic developers I G Parbenmd A -0 Fr 
789.W0. Nov 4, 1935 2-Methjlammophenol5 substi 
tut^ in the Ting by alkyl, OH or MeO groups, e g , tie 
4 methyl or 5 methoxy derivs , are used for developiog 
Ag halide emulsioDs Cf C A 29, 419* and preceding 
abstr 

Photographic emulsion B61a Gispdr, U S 2,028 * 
279, Jan 21 A color-photographic material comprises s 
Ag halide emulsion having mcorporated in it differently 
colored dyes having varying powers of resistance to tie 
effect of an agent servmg locally to discharge the dyes for 
the product wn of a color image 

Pbotogrephie emulsions Max Schmid (to Soe pour 
Tmd chim 4 Bale) U S 2.029.945. Feb 4 See Bnt 
428,305 (C A 29, 5520*) 

Pratmg pipers J Halden & Co Ltd and Join 
Holden Bnt 435,935, Sept 30, 1935 PnntiDg pai^ 
and cloths sensitized with ferropnissiale soln are cMted 
on the sensitized side with an oxidizmg agent in the lartn 
of a fine, dry powder not easily sol in II 2 O so that it will 
exert an mtensifying effect late in the development stage 
Suitable agents are Sr, Mg and Ca peroxides or hJ^ 
chkHites and Cl dcrivs of aromatic sulfonamides d 
C A 29. 2106* • . 

Apparatus for developing blue prints with a gaseous de- 
veloper A F Prokm Russ 34,307, Jan 31, 1954 
Construction details 
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A K UIDDLBTON 

■n,. of the chemlstu of themun. Ida each ol ahich 2 solid phases oecor, namely Al(On), a„d 

cornered ^ .1^.^ a middle posiuon, which occoums * The \aliies were confirmed for Ihc di- and tetracalciijn, 


iiig elements — . „j, 

for the stability of ns oxides There are onlj small 
fercnces in the heauof formation of the oxides, and lor 
this reason reactions in which part of the Re is reduced and 
part oxidized to a higher %-alence are possible L R R 

Palladiuni carbide Norbert G Schmahl _ IX £V>«tr 
intern gmm pura oplieada, Madrid i, 4bh-74{l'134) 

CHd or a mixt. of CH. with H m contact with Td ponder 
formed by reducing PdO with II reaches cqinl »n several a 
hrs The C content of the solid was 4 4%, corresponding 
closcb to rdjC, (4 31 7o C) Photographs of x-ray spec- 
tra ore given which show that it is a true compd The 
compd shows the same capacity to absorb If as Pil, and 
this i» explained by assuming a double intercalated struc- 
ture, according to the theory of Hagg (C /I 25,2615) 

E R Rushion 

Preparaboa of carbon subozide A Klemenc, R 
Weehsberg and G Wagner MonaUh 66, 337-44(l‘U5) , * 
cf C A 29,0170* — A discussion of the prepn of C»tb 
from Clfi(CO,H)i (I) and P.O. at 140-50'’ (not over 20% 
yield)and bj subluiiation of (AcO)Jl C CH(OAc) CO O C O 

(n) in CO (at 710*. 0 CiO, and 0 07% AcOIl) and 
m CO, (21% CiO, and G07e AcOH at OoO* or blO*) An 
app IS illustrated The carefully punlied C.O, is very 
stable and a sample at 120 mm ffg was unchanged after ^ 
I year. The s.ample from 11 appears to be more stable 
than that from I. C J West 

Chlorous aabydnde ^(lcbel Kantzer Coni;>; rend 
202, 205)-10(lW6). — By effecting the interaction of RClO, 
and H,50« in presence of undccy leoic aad the proportion 
of CIO, IS much diminished, i e , the reaction 2CI,Ot > 
C1,0, + CliOi IS favored at the expense of dCljOt ■* Ci,Oi 


alum, ante hydrates as 3b0 nig CaO with 109 mg. AI,o, 
per I and 1070 mg CaO with less than 3 mg AUOt per j , 
resp All 3 hydrates form hexagonal plates at 20°. The 
dicalcium salt shows a charactcnslic glittering, e\ ea in the 
finest state of division Only the tncalcium aluimaute 
hvdrate is found at 37°, with CaO conens between 260 
mg per 1 and satn H. I' Kiiege 

Preparation of sulfur and magnesium sulfate Irtmi 
sulfur dioxide and magnesia 1 llirosht Hagisav\a 
Hull Inst Phys -Chem Research (Tokyo) 14, IO8K9O 
(l‘U5> — S and MgSO< arc prrpd by the thermal 6e- 
(ompn of an aq soln of Mg(lISO,)t Wlien this sol, 1, ,$ 
healed at 130-160° in a closed tube with or without aclqa 
of MgSO, 611,0 with shaking, S and MgSO, are formed in 
occordance with the followmg reactions 3Mg(HSO,), = 
3MgSO. + If, SO. + 2S -f- 211,0, Afg(HSO,), + Afg. 
SO, a» 2MgSO, -f- S + HjO In these reactions S acts as 
a catalyst, the prdiminary addn of S therefore aceder- 
aies the reactions to a great extent Tven then the jst 
rcaciioQ docs not proceed to completion (about OoJ^) , 
while the latter comes nearly to an end m an hr at Uo° 
and withm 20 nun at 150°. lu this case a little S,0,-- 
u found IQ the reaction product, the max pressure in the 
rcacuon vessel is about 20 atm. at 140° R Kond% 
B.fposul£tt$ n The reduetioo of sodium bisulQte 
by Zinc amalgam. 1 Toyosalcu Muiooka. Bull Inii 
Phys-Chm Research (Tokyo) 14, 1091-7(1035)^ 
Reduction of coned Ka-^Oi solo (av SS.7C%} with Zn 
omalgam in liquid form gives NaiSiO, in very good yield; 
the rate of utilization of Zn about 05% 'The reduction 
velocity IS greatly afTccied by stimng, this re-aetion pro> 

. . . ceedssmootlily, and comes toanend within 70 mm. at lo® 

*h4C10, The spectra of GiO, and CIO, have been detd , if the soln issurrcd suFTiciently. The end point can be 
that of D-O, (0<%C1,) showing distinct analogies to those 0 detd by poteotionicinc titrauon or quantitative analy^j, 
of SOjCl] and CrOjCl, C A Stlbcrrad III. The reduction of sodium bisulfite by zinc amalgam. 


Arsenates of hanum. a sesquiarsenate KennGuinn 
Compt rend 202, 225-7(1930) — Ba(AsO.), bepns to 
evolve O (and AsiO,) at 500* and, provided it is not 
healed above 700®, forms the sesqoiarsenace BotAs^Ot, 
which at TSO-SOO® passes into Ba,As,Or, and this above 
S00° into Ba.(As04),, the only arsenate stable at high 
temps C A SillKirad 


ibid llM-60(^fcitrorti 67-S) -—The method of 
reduction with Zn amalgam also gives good results in (he 
prepn. of NaiSjO. by reducing Na,S,Oi soln. with adqn 
of H,SO» and dil H,SO.. Slight decompn. of free H,S,6, 
IS, however, inevitable when 1I,S0. is added, theyigid 
of n,S,0« IS somewhat lowered at temps over 30°, the 
amalgam to be used is sufficient in an amt, less than i 5 


Comtl. rend 202, 307-9(1936) —The nitnles were prepd 
by tnc action of the products of catalytic oxidation of 
RTI, on sains of the hydroxides aud conen in vacuum, or 
pptn by ElQll m cold The system Ba(N0,)rII,0 has 
a eutectic, Ba{NO,),H,0 (hcxagonal)-HK), at —5 8° 
(20 3% D3(N0,),). The baxagonal form is stable to 40°, 
■ 52%, above which the monohy drate assumes the 


Hydrated hanum and strontium mtntes JeanBureau ’ timesoIlhetheoreticaIbasedontheNa,&0,. Theconibn. 

nn-j “inT-ofto-,.,, — -n.. the solid substance remaining after the complete re- 

duction isgiven approx by SZnSO, Na,SO| -f- Zn(OH,, 

K k; 

The action of hydrogen sulfide on chromates. H b 
D unntcltff, G S Kotwani and M A. Hanud. J.Phys 
Chrm 39, 1217-29(1935).— The brovvn solid formed 

. --- - — the intermediate stages of the reduction of 5% K,Cr,o, 

rhombic form and the soly is given by c = 30 -{-04001 g consistsof CiO,, Cr(OH),, a coordinated Cr, (5,0,),. Crq 

the said soln. b. 114 S*. At 110° the anhyd salt is — -• * — ** *=' — *- t- ^ 

formed, which m 267° and begins to decompose at 270® 

Sr(KO,),-lI,Ohasaeutectic,Sr(NO,), 4H,0 (cubic) 11,0. 
at -8 7° (20 4% Sr(NO,),), soly e = 31 3 -t- 0 &15», at 
15* (c «. 39 557o) It changes to Sr(NO,), H,0 (hexag- 
onal), soly. (at 15-100°) c = 30 75 -h 0 lOlOt The 
anhyd. salt decomposes before niching CAS 
Hydrolytic equilibria of calcium oliamnate hydrates 
r^ck Peter von Polhcim. Zemenl 24, G43-8, 650-^, 

C^-SSfl'tSS) — It is difncult to reach equilibria between 
the various Ca alumiratc hy drates in contact with hme 
»lns at 20—10* becauve of the slowness of reaction. 

Anolhcr difficulty arises in the variations of cry stn tenden- 
cies of the sev era! alummate hy drates, resulting in forma- 
tion of mtennediate products Three distinct Ca alumi- 
nate hydrates of different lime contents are in equil. with 
their solns. at 20®. There are 3 lime water conens. with 


0» and free S while the filtrate contains I^Cr,0,, K,S,o, 
•ad Kt^Of Tlie amt. of KtS.O, in soln decreases w.th 
the amt of chromate present until the 2 disappear together 
and no sulfide ts present as long as any chromate remains 
The tetrathionatc is formed from the oxidation of the 
thiosulfate by the cliromate and is then reduced by t^e 
a(L snlfidc No sulfate is formed if the hydroxy l-i'on 
T, - • r, ... — :r— — conen «s abom a certain value (not given). The final 

24, G43-8, 059-63, 9 products of the reaction are a ppt composed of a raut. of 
b.. -53(1100) — It IS difficult to reach equihbna between Cr(OH),, S and a complex Cr thiosulfate m which (he 

ratio of wme to cobrdinated thiosulfate is approx. 2*1 and 
asoln^^contg K,S,0, and K,S at ordinary temps orKjSvO, 
and KiS, at 90® Sulfite is the precursor of both thio- 
sulfate and sulfate and some sulfate appears if the reaction 
ts earned out rapidly at 90-95°, but no sulfate is fonr.ed 
afiw the reaction mixt bwmesaa- Arthur A. Vemoq 
The actioa of carbonic acid on ferrous sulfide, y 
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KauVo and P. llauho Suomtn KemittiUMi 8B, 4I>~S0 1 McOCtll4; all gave only compds of tlie type RiSnCIi 


(l{)J5)(m German) -—A preliminary report. HtCOi 
acts (lireclly with I cS. forming a carbonate whichgoesinto 
soln as a bicarbonate and ppts as the carbonate on re* 
moval of the IliCOi E. Jukkola 

The volatihzaboa of silica and sihcoa as silicon sulfide. 

A technological study P Dolch. Chem. Fahnk 193S, 
612-H —Historical Applications to the metallurgy of 
Pe and to removal of Si from AlsOi, etc., are dtscussed. 

J. H, Moore 

Fluonnation of suUuryl chloride— simuryl chlora* 
flnonde. Harold S Ilooth and Carl V. Herrmann J. 
Am C/iem Soc S8, C3-C(I03G) — Sulfuryl chlorofluonde, 
SOjClI.b 7.1*01*. m -1247 * 0 I’.wasprepd.by 
the action of SbEi on SO,CIi in the presence of SbCIi under 
pressure The latent heat of vaporization at the b. p is 
(>.3.33 cal At 0*, d is 1 023 Surface tension is 17J1 
dynes per cm It is hydrolyzed by HiO and absorbed by 3 
NaOH There is no reaction at room temp with glass, 
Hg or brass L. R Rusbion 

Chlorofluondes of germanium Harold S Booth and 
Wm C Moms J Am Cficm. 5<jc. 58, 90-3{l'J36).— 
The fluonnation of GeCh by means of SbFi m the presence 
of bbCli yields GchCl., m. 40 8*. b 37 5*. GcFiCl,, m 
-51 8*. b -28*: GeriCl.m -00 2*, b -20J*,and 
Gel', The chlorofluondes hydroly ze in air more readily 
than CeCi, They rearrange to form GeF, and GeCt, 
even at —78* and arc eiplosivcly reduced by Cu to gcr- 
manous salts L R Kushton 

Double salts of aryldiazoiuusi cUondes and heavy 
metal chlorides Preparation of organic tin compounds 
by means of diazo compounds A N Nesmeyanov, K A 
l6>cheshhov, V. A >Jim<Tva and K K Gipp £fr 68B, 
1877-83(1035). cf C .4 J3.S172, 28. lOOo'— Solns of 


Dccompn of (o-MeO,CCiH,NiCI)i SnCl„ m i02'4*,caTe 
(a-MeO.CC.H,)SnCI,, m IW. (PhN,Cl), PbCl.iaEt^O 
tilth Zn dust gave a small quantity of PhiPbCI, m 20o* 
PhN'iCl.PbCIi (10 g.) with Cu powder gave Ph,Pba,, 
wiuch was Isolated as PhiPbO (0 2 g ), a similar result 
was obtained with PhNiBr PbBri, a yellow salt which 
decomps, at 85*. Louise Kelley 

System cobalt cblonde-amfflo&Ium chlonde-ammotua* 
* water. Alarcel Cbdielet, Compt rend 202, 215-17 
(1930) — Calortmetrie examn of this system shows that 
the first reaction is CoCli + 2NH,(OH) - Co{OH), + 
2N!1,C1, but as the conen. of NHi increases there u firn 
no ppt., and then formation first of the ion [Co(hG{|) | ** 
and then of [Co(NIIi)il **, thcequil consts. (Co)**X 
fNH.)/(Co(NH,)l*-* and [Co(NH.)l-"* X (NH,)’/ 
|Co(NIIi)ti*^* being, resp , 3 and 95 CAS 

The constitution of complex metaihe salts m The 
paracbors of palladium and mercury in simple and complex 
compounds Frederick G. Mann and Donald Purdie 
J them Soe IMS, 1549-63, d. C A. 28, 4330’ —In a 
homologous scries with the formula (RtS)] PdCIi the para- 
chof for Pd falls regularly from 30 when R is Me to —7 
when R u Am The same eflect ss noted when homolo- 
gous pbosphmes or arsines are substituted for sulfides m 
the l*d compds Them p. of the compds also falls as the 
' senes is ascended. Since the senes for Pd(SR)t and Hg- 
(SR)i also show (he drop in paraehor for the metal, the 
ctTcct cannot be due to coordinate links The results are 
etplaincd m terms of the strain const, theory of Mumford 
aiM Phillips (C. A. 24 . 53) The paraehor values for TIj 
Be and A1 given by Sugden ("Paraehor and Valener.” 
Chapter 7, C. A. 24, 546) do not take account of this 
eflect, and so are incorrect, as are bis ideas on single bonds 


aryidiazonium chlorides were prepd by diazotuing I mol , drawn front tbem. The paracbors of compds of the type 
ofarylammeinSOOcc coned HCIandSOOg ice with solid CRt(bCt)s are normal When PbSH Is added toa cUoro- 
KaNOt and dilg toll The double salts were obtained 


by mixing a soln of the metal chlonde in KCl (d * 1 19) 
with a Jl/ soln of the aryldiazoniuni chloride in 5 AT IICI, 
both solns having been cooled m a freezing mixt The 
double salt was filtered oS, washed with 5% IICI, then 
EtOH and EtiO, and dried m the air Double salts of the 
following aryidiazonium chlorides with ZnCIs, CdCI>, Sn- 


Cn,(SCt),aiv-. .---TM 

palladite soln , Pd(SPh)j ppts quanUtatirely and d« 
composes to Pd when heated It can be used for the ads 
0/ Pd The following ctFmpds are desenbed AmiS, bj 
108-9* (sulfoxide, b,. 1C3-4*, m 00*); BuPhS, bis 13^ 
9*. Iso-BuPhS, bii 126-7*, CII.(CH,SPb)i, bii 264*. 
CO(CII,SPh),.b„ 259-60*, CMeEt(SEt),. b,. i09-100*. 
Am,PO,ni 50*. (McClS), Pda,, m. 67*. fortbcsc"- 


CbV Pba.,''Pta.r Aua4. TICiV, BiCI, and'rcCli’weVe O (r3')i Pda»rwben'R is’Pr,' m 59^' Bu.m 32*.uoBu. 
. . ^ IM*, Am, m 41*. the heptyl and octyl compds are 


f KOC.H.N,Cl, «--McOC,H.N,Cl and p BrC.H.N.CI 
formed double salts vnth all of the chlorides except 1 eCl». 
m-OiNCtH,N]Cl vnth all except CdCl, The compn and 
decompn temp of each sale are given The denvs of Au- 
Cl, were golden yellow, those of PbCl, yellow, those of 
FeCI, bnght lemon yellow, (hose of PtCU bngbt orange, ....... 

all the other salts {except the NO, and I compds , whicb ^ Bu, b, 
were bnght yellow) were colorless The salu eontg Cd. (DuiP), PdBr,, 

Bi, Sn, Pb and Pt were relatively stable, those of Zo, Fe 

and Tl were easily dccompd Conversion of the double 
salts contg Sn into org Sn compds was earned out as 
follows the solvent was brought to the desired temp , tbe 
metal powder was added to it with vigorous shaking, and 
then the double salt was sprinkled in, gradually tat yet 
rapidly enough so that the temp remained 


possible At the end of the energetic reaction the inorg ” of Et»S HgCi, 1$ 77 5-^ 5' 
ppt was filtered off, the solvent evapd from tbe filtrate, 
and the viscous residue extd with petroleum ether Upon 
conen. of this soln. the org Sn halide crystd Iniheeaise 
of low meltmg and difficultly crystaliizable compds tbe 
liquid obtained after removal of the petroleum ether was 
dild snth EtOH and then mixed with an excess of 5% 

NH.OH The diaryl tin oxide (RjSnO) which sepd was , __ , 

filtered oS, washed and dried The yield of It,SnC1j from 9 isomer I and n .. 
(RNiCI), SnCI, depends upon the conditionsofthcreaclion melting at 175-85*, which 
and the chem nature of R The best reaction medium 
was AcOEt and the best temp was its b. p With 
(PhNiCl), SnCb and Cu powder the yield was only 10%of 
Ph,SnCl, (I) , decompn. with Zn dust gave a better yidd, 
snth Sn powder tbe yield of I was 25% Other salts of the 
type (RNjCl), SnCU that were decompd with metal were 
those m which R •= <,-MeC«H,, p-ClCtlL, p-BrC,H» and o- 


ods. |(CH, CH),S1, PdCl, decomposes n 

temp. (PhBuS),rda„ni.ll8*, (iso-BuPbS), PdCh.m 
96*. (Ph,S), PdCl,. m 170*. [(PhCH,),Sl, PdCli.ni 
164*. (Et,S),PdI,,ra 107-8* (decompn ) , forthejeries 
(R,S)i Pd{NO,),, when R IS Me, m 137-8*. Et.tn ISI- 
S’, IT, m 1&3-1’. Bu.m 105-0*. Am. m 103*. If 
thcsencs(R,P), Pda,, when R uPr.b,.,,-* 1&3*. m 90 . 
*• • * m 60*; Am, bif-ie-* 211*. m 4" • 

73*; (Bu,P) Pdl,, m 64-5*. (Pr.P , * 

Pd(NO^)>, tn 167-8* (decompn.) , forthesenes{RiAi),- 
PdajwhenRixMe.m 235*. Pr. m 55*, Bu.m M , 
Am. m. 10-11*. (Pr»As),PdBr„m 49*; (Et,As)iM- 
(NO,),. to 176-7*; for the senes Pd(SR), when RisPr. 
m. 209-10’, Bu, m 142*. Am, m 83*, lor tbe series 
Hg(SR), when R IS Bu. m 85*; Ara,m.66’: hcxyl.m 
hepty^ Di 75*. octyl, m 71*. The correct ir 


It decomposes on standing 
H M. Leicester 
The structure ud configuration of certain diamailno 
palladium compounds Fredenck G Mann, Dorothy 
Crowfoot, David C. Gattiker and Nora Wooster. .>• 
Ckem Soc IMS, 1612-52 —Besides the known >eUo* 
frOBJ-(NII,),PdCl, (I), a red compd (II) of this formala 
results when formation is slow. It differs from the cis 
isomer I and n give the same oxalate, darkening witUWt 
melting at 175-85®, which 13 a as compd and with K‘ 
gives the cis dnodide, a brown powder. I aad II also gi« 
a tians dimtnte, dccompg. at 231-2*. Thus the clu^ 
from as to trans aad reverse occurs very easUy 
compds X-ray evidence shows that II is pj. 

different cryst. modification from I 
(NO,)s IS prepd. from I m a large excess of NaJsO, ano 
NIIAIH, aad darkens without mcllmg at 234 . It easuy 



and immediately renpts. in the form of reddish hlue oefa- ftUfi. lUPytlubBTiPy): 
hedri. The 1 atoms m this modification, which i> al-^ ClHRhRnl^) , 


i predicted hut not previously 

IS due to the esireme rapidity of ’ 

(trowth of the crystals, which permits an entirely bap 
hazard orientation of the diiodidc molt relative to one 
another lyeitcsicr 

Compounds of cyclic dumines with mettllic lalta jmc 
salts It Ccrnatescu and Marg I’om /!"« «» 
JaJiy21,.iM'+-4or>(l<j.r>), cf t A 29, iHW* rolvleii. 
flianittic with /.n halides forms simple addij rompils 
contg 1 niol hase anil I mnl 7risalt With napilivhm 
diamine compds are formed of the type 2ktNfI,)i - 
/nCl, This Ls compared with the beliavior of t_d, whii h 
forms compils of the type jCitUilNHi)] Cd(NtJ«|i 

O \\ Will, us 

Complex caJciurti alumiaates- action of organic salts 
J. I Orel IX CoR'r intern ijuim pufa npluada, Aladrvl 
J, .T.2 «(l'ni), c! C /I 28, .)771‘, 29, JS-Jl* -The 
prrpn of Ca acetate alummatr, fiCaO Aldh Jt.a(Ac<))i 
iniljO and Ca propionate aluminate, ilCaO AM->> iCa- 
(I lCO])i nlliO, and curves showing iheetlinl betwe.nlimc 
ami Ca(AcO)i and hme and Ca( LtCfhli for the univanant 
systems in which the solid phases are ih. re-sp douhle 
salts wTth(l) CaO and -iCaO Al]<h, (>) AljOiaiid ICaO • 
AliO, and (1) 3CaO J\IA and 4CaO Aldh Data on Ca 
formate aluminate were given in XI 11' Conirtt de tktmie 
tmluslrteile L k Itusliton 


study 
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changes to the trans form. l(Nn,>4Pd][Pd(NO,)*l 1 cmnpIcT, a large no. of different salts being formed, 
changes easily into the monomeric trans compel, trans- Combinations of 

(N'Hi)jPdlits^prcpd from either the CIS or trans ilichlor^c in media more or less acidified witMlDr are descr ihed . 
andKI. Itisaycllow '■ 
and immediately reppts, 

trans. are ^negulatly placed hetween the figular layers |UhBrt(li/))j, HNHi)iRhCll[RhUrj(iirO)|. 

forming the rest of the .s^ystal in a form of polysynlhelic wasalsomadcof the reaction products of increasing propor- 

twinnmg which has heen predicted hut not previously tions of free pyndme on Rh bromide. The dipyndine 

observed Tins structure is due to the esUeme rapidity of denvs Msd'yjRhBr.), tripyridinc derivs (I yjRhUrj) and 

■ • - -- 1 — tctrapynifjne derivs (Py,RhBrj)nr were prepd. and a 

study was made of their decompn. in aq , ale. and chloro- 
form mclia as well as of the action of AgNOj on (PyiRh- 
DrifBr M McMahon 

A feme ammonium carbonate Victor Auger and Mane 
trtllissur tempi rend 202, 221 S(103fj) —By the ac- 
(lunuf a soj ie»» salt, e g . 1 cCb, on a Jarge excess of 
J said solii of Nil, !lCf>j m presence of solid NH«nCO, and 
in an aim of CO», a ppi of microscopic yellow prisms is 
obtained, which can lie wash.d with 1 .'5% soln of NH,- 
lltOt and dried over IfjSO, in an atm of COj. The 
aompn lorrespoiids with NH,l c(On),COj HjO, or more 
proiKshty |I )HCO, KHC<b and Na- 

IfCtb Rive only red liquors which soon deposit I e{On)i 
C A Silbcrrad 

4 The preparation of alky] or phenylgennanium tnhalides 
of the type RGeXi and of methylenegermanium bexachlo- 
fide. At.akcJ Tcliakinan and Michel Lewmsohn Compi 
rend 201, 7(lir3V —'Vlltyl and phcnylgermanium 
inchlorKlos were prepd hy reaction of Cs(OcClj) (I) with 
.nikyl or aryl halides (prcfcraiity iodides) m sealed tulicsat 
yields Btl and I heated 30hrs 


elevated temp 

ji 110® gave I tOeCli {(6%), J’hl and I heated 30 hrs 

II washy (Irolyreil by NlI«OII to [rrmanomalonuactd, CIIi- 
The other inhaluJes reacted similarly, form- 
ing girmanuiiii acids from which the trilialidc could he 
regemrated by treatment with HCl L, W. Scott 


rhodium. I'icrre I’oufcnc Ann thm f ( 1|, d, .%7 (157 
(t'Jl.'J).— The action of alkali bromides on Rh tiromidc was 
studied and decided differencea were found tietwccn the 
Hr and Cl derivs The following new compds were 
prepd , analysed and desertU-d N'ai(RhDr«) f2ll]0. 
Lit(Rhnri) (IHiO, KifRhiQr.), UhillfM) r,H/>. K«- 
(Rh,Brii>f)ff,0, (N»,),{RhiOr,). ;{b,(Rh,fif,/. Cs.- 
(Rh,Rr.), KdRhCbiBri t) H,0. ki(Kh,CI. Jlr.,) (I- 
HjO, The action of pyn.linc on Kh bromide h extremely 


Strauments, M 1st leiadi komplekso saviorwfUHiu 
teorijn (Theory of complex compounds). Riga. Thu 
. Author (.2 pp 
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Quantitative spectral analysis studies IV U Brcck- 
pot anil A. Mcvis Ann sac sc\ RruTW/« S5D, ilA ‘>2 
(I'lT')); cf C. /t. 29. . "HOT- The roost persistent ravs 
and their apparently relative intensities, measured by the 
loginthmic sector and based upon the spectra of Co, arc 
given forTi, V, Cr, Mn, Co, NT,Mo and In \\ T If 
Titnmetnc eolonmet^ P Karsten Phatm HVr* 
hlad 72, 1327-.3')(l0.'l')) —The principle of titnmeinc 
rolorimctrv ts applie.1 to the following dclns I e’ * * by 
K.SCN, bCN- by 1 eCb, Hi by KI + 1, Cu by NH.OII, 
Cii by K,J e(CN>«. Cu by IT‘>,CN»I t, I’b by Na^S. Co a 
bv Ka^S.Cr by OCfNHNHl’li),, Mii as IlMnO., phenol- 
phth.xlcm with 0 I A' N'aOIl, salicylic acid with I c " 
ailfcnahw: with (NH.),MoO,, HCN as IfSCN and Mn in 
le AW I>ox 

An analytic procedure for removal of phosphate, oxalate 
fluonde, sibcate and Suosilieate ions from group lU 
SehmAugusti. Ann.cfiim apphcala 25, 4i<i 'il(l'H)) — 
The ItCl s. In. from the pptn. of group 11 is heated, and 
NTl.On addeil until a permanent ppt. is formed Tins is 9 
rditsolTed with just cnougli HCl, and excess AeOlI is Hkii 
added loBellicr vnth a slight excess of neutral I’bfOAc), 
soln Tins ppts the tons rO„ CjO., r, biO, and Nil, os 
msol. had s.xlis These are filtered off, the soln is acidi- 
excess IICl and the excess Pb(0.\c)j pptd with 
. A. W. Coiiiieri 

itability of aqueous solubons of acid potassium phthal. 
ate. James I. Hoffman J. Pesrarrh Nall. Bur, Itland- 


atds IS, .’>,H.l-4(l'M5)(Hrsi.arch Paper No. CM) — bfaiid- 
arilaq >olns of acid K phthalatc do not change in strength 
during I yr under av lab conditions The soln was also 
unaRcried by direct summer sunlight. H R Kushton 
Preservation of standard solutions of oxalic acid and 
sodium oxalate II Saburo Ishimaru .Science Pepis. 
Tuhoku Imp Unn , Pirst Scr 24, 41I-25{1')3.'5), cf. 
C A 17, tilO — The results of numerous expts carried 
out with solus tested at intervals during a period of 7 
months show (hat the titer of 0 5 iV oxalic acid or of 0 2 iV 
Na-CO, remains const provided the storage hotlfc is 
wrappesl with black pxper With 0 01 7/ H,CjO„ or 
solns Ics-s than 02 N m NajC.O,, the solns arc stable m 
the wrappesl reagent bottles providcil they arc 3 G JV m 
H.SO, W. T. H. 

Micro Xhimas generation of carbon dioxide Walter S 
IiJe Jnd Lug them , Anal Ed. 8, .--CO, tor 

the microdctn of N by an adnptation of the scniimicro- 
method of Ilerl and Burkliardt (C A 20, 2'J(H) is gener- 
ated from nngncsite contained in tbe closed end of a 
mKroeoinIrtistion tube Allen b. bmitli 

Volumetnc exUaction analysis A.lolph Bolligcr 

Australian Chem Insi J. t' Proc. 2, .■J12-]7(]D35> A 

review of It 'a iiicthwl of volumetric pptn analysis iti 
which the iinpptd rcnuianls are extd with an org iilvent 
immiscible with IIjO Methylene blue is used for the 
dein. of certain o-polyniirophenols, csi>ccially picric acid 
and ptcrtilonic acid and their compds. and some inorg. 
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acids anJ bases. Cf. C.A.29, 1031', 1110*, 2SSC*, 5386*, 
7W7‘, 7M9‘. H R. Rushtoa 

Poteatiometnc volumetric analysis by means ^ three 
pairs of electrodes connected in series L&szl6 Szebel* 
IMy and Jiiios J6nis Magyar GySgyszeriitlud. Tdrtaidg 
t rUstlaje It, f)74 85(1935) —To make possible the use «5 
a cheap radio nulliammctcr for clcciromctnc (itratioas a 
special tilraimg glass bottle was designed Three pairs of 
electrodes connected in scries arc used The p d is thus 
increased tlirccfold and results can tie visually reail on 
cheap instrumenis The 3 pairs of electrodes also make 
possible the use of 3 different indicators. Chiefly alka- 
limetry, acidiinetry and pptn titration can be comlucied 
The sensitivity of metlioils naturally cannot be increased 
111 this way S S. de 1 mUy 

Use of the iodine monoeblonde end point m volumetric 
analysis III Titration of thallous salts with per- 
manganate, lodate and cene sulfate Lniest H.bwitI and 
Cliffords Garner J.Am Chem.See 58,113-15(1930). 
C A 24, J07‘J — Various modifications of the Willm 
method for titrating T1 with KMiiUi tn HO solns {Bull 
soc chtm 1853, 352) were tried but the results were un- 
s.iiisfactory The use of the ICl end point gave erroneous 
results, because of the catalyzed ozidation of the ICl by 
KMnOt, and the use of Ce(SOt)i for the titration was also 
unsatisfactory Tl* salts, however, can be uirated pre 
siscly with 0 I N KIO, in solns which are 1-5 N in HO 
with the ICl end pome The end point is easier to find 
when the HCl eonen is at least 3 ^ W T II 

Mercaptehenzothiazole m quantitative analysts C 
bpacu and ht Rural Bui soc slttutc Cluj 8, ‘213-4 
(1035).— Tn this prcliimniry note, it is points out lhat 


a> 


IS an ezcellcnt reagent for Cu and Di An ale snin of the 
reagent gives an orange-) efiow ppt with Cu whisb can be 
fiUcrcd off and ignited to CuO 1 he reaction is very 
ssnsitDC and can be used for detecting or deig Cu m the 
(iresence of Ni, Co, Zn, Cd, Mg, Mn, Ca, Ba and Sr A 
Miiular ppt IS formed with Hi and ppis are also formed 
with Au, Ag. Pb and Hg W T H 

^-Methylumbelliferone (fluorescent indicator) A G 
I’ukirev and M S Maslova Khtm Farm Prom No 6, 
'1-11(1924) , cf C A 29, 0166* — A pure product is ob- 
tained by using httle more than half the HiSO, recom- 
mended by I’ccbmann and Dinsberg, and shoruniag the 
reaction time, which cuts the purificaiion to 1 recrystn 
L Nasarcvicb 

a Naphthoflavone as a reversible bromometne udi- 
cator R Uzel ColUcltnn Cseckoslns Chem Co'nmirni- 
ca/ionj 7, 3S9- 7(1935) —See C A 29,6523’ 

Tv T « 

Application of z ray spectroscopic method to ebenucal 
analysis of the rarer elements V Deteimmation of sa- 
manum m rare earth nuztures Sakae Sbraoda J 
Chem iioc /apon 56, 1483-0(1935) , cf C A 29,2877’ — 
The L^i line of Sm has been compared with L/Ji of Nd by 
the use of the wedge of cellulose plate The intensities 

the spectral lines are equal when = 0 646 

NdiUt 

T Katsurai 

Colonmetne method of determining alummum with 
sodium alizannsulfonate S N Rozanov and C A 
Markova Zatodskaya Lab 4, 1023-31(1935) — A ent 
discussion of colonmetne detn of A1 with the aid ^ 
vanous color reagents The method of Atack (C A 9, 
3ISG) with the use of Na alizannsulfonate was studied in 
the detn of A1 in phosphorites and apatites, giving un- 
reliable results The intensity of coloration is a function 
not only of the A1 alizarin lake, but also of many other 
factors, such as the pa medium at the lime of the lake 
formation and after the addn of AcOII, time of the addn 
of AcOH and the amt. of alizarin The ratio between the 


1 color intensity and the AI content is effecUve wiUun verv 
narrow limits (-10%) of the correlations of the conenj d 
the standard and tested solns Even traces of Fe affect 
Ihe detn , the effect of which cannot be eliimnatcd by the 
addn. of citric acid Sizty references. Chas Blanc 
Colorimetric estimation of arsenic D B Yokhd son 
Vkraia. Khem Zhur 9, No. 3-4, 341-7(1934) —Arsenic 
ispptd as As, S i from dll acid soln , dissolved in dild NH, 
. to which AgNO| soln is added The brown color pro 
“ duced IS compared with the standard run m a similar way 
L Nasarevich 

Volumetne determination of beryihum and of silicon m 
thelf complez fluondes Yu. A. Chcmikhov and E U 
Guldina. Z.anai.Cfum 101, 400-13(1935) —See C A 
29. 7850’. W. T. H 

Separation of bismuth from lead and copper E A 
Osiroumov Zavadskaya Lab 4, 1010-20(1923) —Of the 
3 various methods for detg Bi m the presence of Pb and Cu 
studied, the best results in sepn of Di were obtained with 
Kllr -f- KDrO, (Moser and hfaxymowicz, C A. 20, 1041), 
with pyrogallol (Feigl and Ordelt, C, A. 19, 1832), and 
with cupferron (Pinkus and Dernier, C, A. 23, 53). The 
Benkert and Smith method (Ckcm Zenlr. 1897, 1, 30S) of 
hydrolytic pptn of Bi in a HCO,Il medium gave some 
what inconsistent results Chas Blanc 

New colonmetne method for determining cobalt C 
* Spacu and C. Gh Macarovici Bui, soc stunts Cluj 8, 
245-50(1935).— Chiarottino, C. A. 27, 2306, has dcs 
enhed a colonmetne test for Co using a soln of 0 5 g 
bentidme and 0.23 g of dimethylglyoxime m 100 ec of 
95% ale. as reagent A study of this method shows thtt 
the test IS much more sensitive than claimed by C and it is 
even more sensitive if the benzidme is replaced by tolidins 
It can be used for detg as littIcasO 23YCop«tcc. Itis 
, recommended to use as reagents a 1% soln. of dimelbylgly 
ozimemalc.andasolo of either benzidine or tolidme of the 
same conen. Place m the comparison tubes 10 or 15 cc 
(accurately measured) of the soln. to be tested and of the 
standard Co soln which is a little stronger than the ua 
known To each of the tuixsadd, from a small pipet,05 
cc. of thedimethylglyoTimesoIn and mix. TbcstddO.3 
cc.of tbe benzidine or the lolidmc soln WaitlSmin for 
the color to develop and then compare in the colorimeter 
« In the 26 lest detns cited, the greatest error was about 
0 9% to detg 0 1 to 2 0 mg of Co. Some ezpu 
were carried out to del. the formula of the dark-brick 
colored compii formed from which the following fortaulai 
were dcnvcil, in which DII,, Bad and Tolid represent, 
resp , dimethylglyoxime, benzidine and tolidme (Dili) 
BzdCo(DH)NO, 211,0, [DII, BzdCl Co D CoBzd Dili) • 
011,0 and [DII, ToUd (H,0)CI CoCl(H.O) Tolid Dll,) 
W, T. H 

^ Rapid determination of cuprous and total copper m 
cuprammonium solubon I I. Strizhevskil. ZavoJsksya 
Lab 4, 1120(1935) —In the control of the compn of 
cuprammonniin soln used lu the absorption of CO froia 
N-H mtxl in the production oT NHi, the loBowmg mcfno“ 
gave accurate results Dil 10 cc of the soln to 230 « 
Todet Cu introduce 2 5 cc oftbesoln intoaraiit oflo 
cc of 3 AT HiSO, with 15 cc of the Bruhas soln (134 g 

. RSCNand20g RI in 11 11,0), and titrate the liberated 
I, with Na,S>0, Todet total Cu, acidify 25 cc of the 
soln with H,SO, and oxidize the mut. with 0 1 Af KMnO, 
until the pptd Cu* is dissolved and an addnl. dropo' 
RMnO, causes no change of color of the soln. Decompe^ 
tlw excess RMnO, with 1 drop of alk. soln of C,0,K,, add 
15cc of the Bruhns soln and titrate with N3,Si0j 

Chas. Blanc 

New methods m agncultural analyteal chemistry »» 

9 The colonmetne determination of non. Liszio Urbaoyi 

MesSgazdasigt KutalJsok 8, 279-87(1935) —Directions 
are given for detg Fe by the Prussian blue, thiocyanai* 
and sulfosalicylic acid methods. S S 

Estimation of iron m phosphontes and apatites by m® 
colonmetne method with suUosalieyhc and S ^ 
Rozanov, G A Markova and E A Fedotova c 
PBoHsenemdkr , Dungung Bodenk 41, 59-74(1935) hce 
C. A. 29, 7858‘. C.J Schollenbefgtf 
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pyrogaJloI. A. P. Palktn. Zaiodtkaya Lab. 4, IP 
(lo-jj). — rrcp the reagent by dissoU ins 5 g p>rog*uioi 
100 cc. of satd. NajSO, soln Acidify slightly a soln of 
fc with pure IfjSO« and dtl to a point where a sninpfe of 
the soln will give with the reasent approx the same 
intensity of coloration as the standard soln. Withdraw 6 
of the soln , add S'! cc of 11,0 and then the reagent 


1100 residues by means of 0 1 normal potassium bromate. 
Ltepold DeutscU Ann. chtm. anal. chm. appl. 18, 10 
(1930), — Pot detg Sn m minerals it is recomtnended to 
fuse the sample with NaA; alloys should be dissolved by 
licaung with If, SO, and Na^O, After reducing with 6 g. 
of ftrrum reJuclum it is recommended to filter and use an 
aliquot for the Sn dcln The Sn is reduced to metal by 


dropwisc'to'acotw't color, and compare with Ihestamlard . adding appro* 1 g of Al and the Sn is then disMlved m W 
Sf A sUnSsoln con.g 0 OU25 g Pc in I cc is “ flCl bv heat.iic After the reduction the 

prepd. from 0 1244 g PcSO, “HjO os above and dild to 1 


I. Metals capable ol goping coiored solns , such 
Ni, Co and Cr, must be sepd The wnsiiiveness of the 
method IS 1 7 1 c Clias Rlanc 

Determinabonof small quantities of lead In tartancaeid 
S.indnT Rink> AmpeM tvionyo 9, 427 9 

(1'.X15) — DiisoKc20g nmne acid in SOcc distd water 
and aild ammonia until an> ppi formed dissolves Neu- 
tralize to litmus with AcOII (litmus paper indicator) 
Add 2-3 drops of CO/o NiiS s,)lii anil mu with 30 cc 
glycerol Compare the resulting broini color wilh stand- 
ards S S de PinMy 

lodometric mlcroanalysls of lead M N Gapehento 
Zarodskaya Lab 4 , 10l4-l(i( I'JJS) , cf Ivanov, C A i, 
2132 — loiOcc of a Ph(NO,), soln add 5 cc of freshly 
prepd 10% NallSOi and centrifuge for 10 min Wash 
the PbSO, ppl by dceaniing and centrifuging with H,0 
until all NallSO, IS removed Dissolve the PbbOjtnO 5-2 
cc of 2 N NaOH, add 0 001 or 0 01 A’ f soln (depending 
on the amt of PbSO,), transfer the niixt into a flask, 
acidify with 20% H,SO, and titrate back ilic excess of I 
with NbiSiO,. Calc Pb from the octual amt of 1 con« 
sumed in the oxidation of SO,'* to SO,” C B 
Pote&tiometne titr&boa of molybdenum with silver 
nitrate, i’ Spacu. Bui to< slnnte Uiij 8, 317-20 
(103'j),— Poteiitiomctric titrations of MoO,” have been 
described which w ere based on the ppen of either PbMoO,. 
IlgiMoO, or Ba^foO« It is now shown that a similar 
tilralion can be carried out with an electrode of Ag against 
n calomel half cell with AgNO, as reagent, provided sufli. 
cicnt I (Oil Is added to rc<lucc the soly of the AgiMoO, 
formed In titrating fi-cc portions of 0 4 A Ka, MoO,, to 
which 50 cc of 15-50% ale wa.s added, the results ob- 
tained were all within l%ot the truth W T H 
New volumetric method for the detemunatioa of mckel 
G. Spacu and V Amicaiiu liul roe. sfiinfc CfajS, 20O-I0 
(P'lo).— The method resembles in principle the KCN 
melhod of Moore but the titrating KCN soln contains 
pyridine (P>). On adding this reagent to a Nt soln a 
light violet ppt. IS formed according to the equation 
Ni** + Py + 11,0 -i-2CN- — [NiI>yn,01(CN),and the 
ppt dissolves m excess KCN to form lNi(CN),l” 


mi of concil. flCl by heating After the reduction the 
soln iscoolcilout of contact with air, by allowing NallCO, 
soln to flow into the flask as ncecss.ary. The cold soln. is 
titrated with KBrO, in a soln contg. ZnCl,, Znl, ami 
starch as indicator In alloy analysis, the Sn and Sb arc 
titrated together in the above manner after the Sb has been 
deed by Itself with KDrO, in the usual manner. 

W. T. Hall 

3 Spectrophotometrle determination of minute quanbties 
of zinc in organic substances J. Dabrowski and L. 
Marchlewski liiochem Z 282, 387-01(1035); Bull, 
intern acad polonaise, Classe set math nat, 1935 A, 470- 
tts — Zn is pptd as the 8-hjdrox) quinoline compd. 
Tins IS decompd by HCl and the 8-hydrosy quinolmc-IICI 
IS detd by its extinction quotient The org. matter is 
ashed at 500** in a quartz dish, and the ash is warmed with 
I cc cooed. HCl, dild with H,0 and filtered The fil- 
^trotcisdild to bring the HCl conen to about A. Bnng 
to a boil and pass lliS for 2 min to ppt any Cu Pilter 
ogam, wash with IICl s.atd with H,S, and evap to 1 cc. 
Ad<l 0 25 ec 20% citric acid, neutralize with NH.OH to 
methyl orange, then add 0 25 cc of a special mixt. (20 cc. 
HCOOll.Jcc NH.OHand20g (NH4),SO, made up to 
100 cc ) and 0 2 cc HCOOH Warm to 40* and pass in 
II, S, bring to a boil, then cool white passing H,S Collect 
. the ppt , wash with 11,0, dissolve in a little 2 AHCl.evap 
partly and made alk with NH,OH and remove the excess 
Nil, Oil by warming Dil the soln to 80 cc. and ppt the 

Zn as Zn(C,lliNO)i with 5 ec of the 8-hydroxy'quinoline 
reagent (4 g S-liydroxy quinoline and 8 cc AcOH in 100 
cc ) after first adding 2 cc 20% AcOH and 3 g AcONa 
and warming to 40* Heat to 90* and leave overnight 
Wash the ppl with H,0, dissolve m 2 A HCl, make up to 
vol and exam in a spectrophotometer Prom the detn. 
6 of n the conen isdeld from « a/ed. S Morgulis 
Detemdsation of zireonlum O A.Ampt. Australian 
Chem Inst J 6* Proc 2, 321-31(1935).— A mixt. of 
equal parts of K3iB,Or 10H,O and NatCO, is a good flux 
for oil Zr materials B interferes with the detn ofAl, but 
It can be removed by successive evapns with McOH and 
H,SOt The fusion is dissolved m HCl and SiO, is pptd. 
by fuming with HiSO, The ppt is treated with HP, the 
residue is fused with K,S,Oi, dissolved m HiSO, and added 


reagents, an opprox. 0.1 A standard soln of Ni(NO,), ond ^ to the fiUritc Ti and Fe are detd. colormietncallv 
a soln. ronle. F KCN n, id inm nf n«.r.d,nn I n,.. 1... ,1... 1..,. r 


a soln. conIg. 20 g KCN and 10 cc of pyridine per I arc 
used. Tlie liter of the latter clianges slowly, it should be 
kept m a dark Imiilc and titrated against the Ni soln on 
the day the analysia is made The titration can take 
place directly or indircetly . In the former c-vsc, take a 
measured vol of the KCN soln , add 1 cc. of pyridine and 
mme with the neutral Ni soln until the abovc-i 


aliquots Zr can be pptd. as the phosphate from acid 
soln , but Tt IS also pptd partially and must be detd in 
the ppt ond filtrate. Ti, Pc and Zr can be pptd. with 
cupferron ignited and weighed and Zr calcd. by subtract- 
ing Ti ond Pe previously detd. E. R Rushton 

The dctermlnatioa of small amounts of mercury by 
photometric Utraboa Shizo Hiraiio J. Soe. Chem. 


dppl l>cg)nstodissolvcs]o»Jy. NowaddlOOtc of g Ind .Japan 38, Suppl btndmgfiJO-rflOSI)*, cf.C./f. 30,’ 


hot water, heat over the Iniriicr a'lid ofler the soln has 
Income cUar, add more of the Ni soln dropwisc until 
finally a faint ppt. is produced which docs not dissolve in 
2-.3 mm Or, Uie unkiiovro Ni soln can be titrated drop- 
wise witli the KCN soln until the soln liceoiiies clear after 
2-3 nun. The KCN soln. must be standardizcil inexactly 
the same veay. In the indirect method, add a few drops 
of pyridine to the solid Ni salt or to the eoned and nciittal 
soln. of the salt, and titrate in the cold, with coniinuons 9 
stirring, until an excess of KCN is present as is shown by 
the fact that the light violet ppt. has dissolved completely 
and the soln. has assumed a pale y ellow lint Now titrate 
lock with the standard Ni soln. until a turbidity forms m 
the stirred soln. which docs not dissolve alter 2-41 nun 
The results obtained m titrating 2.'’. portions of Ni soln. 
corresponding to 0 00 to 0 IS g. of Ni were all witbm 0 2 
mg. Ni of the truth. \V’. T. II. 


1320* — A CujO photoclec cell was used with the previously 
described app Gum arable was added to the sample os 
protective colloid Pxptl results ore given for titration 
xvnh 0 01 if and 0 001 il N{i,S soln and good results were 
obtained in holli eases The presence of Cu anil As had 
no effect The determinabon of small amounts of lead 
by photometric titration Ibid. C-18-50 —The app. and 
method described above were used The results reported 
arc accurate I’b detns in crude H,SO, and m flint glass 
ore also reported. Karl Kammermeyer 

Detennloatioa of mercury in mercunc cyanide E 
Cattelam J plusrm e/iini. 22, 454-0(1935).— Introduce 
mloa lOO-cc I rlcnmejer flask 10 cc. ng(CN), soln , 10 
cc. distd. n,0 and 10 drops of 25% HCl. Heat until 
boiling starts and add, drop by drop, 2 cc. of 50% Na,%0, 
sotn. Insert a funnel into the mouth of the fla.sk and main- 
tain a gentle boiling for 15 nun. Finally add 2 cc. of 20% 
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S'*i&Oiio’n aidboiKorlStnin .(HakiaslorStimM Ke- 1 Tfae remits obtained by tbeie methods ilvnr m ranatKci 
cover the j/pt. n atared I C‘cruci' le «nih a poTotu bottom srtich are of practical sigruficance. F, L DicJap 
of Jetu glass, wash w:tb hot distd lIiO, tbeo dry at IW* Detenmsatioa of moisture m enlfidie copper ores L 
fori hr. The IIjS ppt. IS too fine to recovered on a IG* M. lol’soa and P. O. Fersbtaier. ^ndtkuyt Zei 4, 
crucible. S IV. Goldstem 1031-S(ltA5) —The nature of various forms of mxitirt 

Determinstoo of brocune. C. B. Batrak Hid. cootesu m S-bcaring Cu ores and tnelbods of thcr di: 
Espil (Ukraine) No 2, 1W-4(I9J5). — The method of were studied with a sriew of developing better methods c/ 
Bernhardt and Uro (cf C. A 19, 2'J^'i) was modiiicd by lab, control of ore treatment. S.iliidsc Cu ores cocta.n 4 
burning the miit on a sand bath, decolorizing sntb animal fonns of mouture* water adsorbed on the sialact, ce- 
charcoal (in acid fied tnediutn) and subsequent £!*tnng ' chanically ocduded (inlerayst ) water, water of oyttn. 
through an ordinary flier (tnsteail of Hugo's £tter), thus (CuSO,.£fr/!), Fc^< 7H|0, etc ), and water cl constne 
obtaining a clear wdn and p'evtmtmg loss of Br by cluni* tioa (CuCOi Cu(OH)f, CuCli.3Cu(0H)t, CcS0,.3Ca* 
naing the rcpcatc'l burning The sensiuvity of SchiS's (011)},ete.). T^detns are made with 5 g sampiMfnoi 
reagent was deld not bv the diffuie vi'Jet color but b> the less) perwdered to 130 mesh. Del. adsorbed wafer by tb« 
appearance of typical lilac rings with a pink tinge and a difleresce to wts. of a sample dried in a vacuum de a ccator 
) ellow U) rr on the top after placing carefully along the over CaCl< for 24 hrs and following exposure to air fv 2 
<ides of the lest tube a few drops of Cl water. la the hra. l>et. the intercryst. water b) <lcdvsctiiiglbeva!..eu( 
absence of Br the nngs are just yellow After some tram- j adsorbed srater from the detn of the mm of the 2 forms of 
ing B could det esen lOr of Bf (the original methiyl was water by the CaCf method (cf. C. A. 29, TKyf’J Del 
only wmsitivc up to vOt). S A Corson the water of crystn by the increment in srt. ot/tamed by 

Determination of active chlorine la chlorinated lime, drying a aample in an elec, oven at ZM’ for 2 hrs and 
Laba^aque's and Dakm's aohitions Carl btainser J follawinc exposure to water srapor m a d e s icca ur for 3 

pitrm iSdt 17, 775-7{IW-j). — T he aeiise Cl content is hrs. and drying over CaCli lor 21 hrs All forms cf nvas- 

i»t only t^ O prewnt as hypochlorite, bat all the Cl turc, except that of intercryst. water, are const, for the 
JiLerated when the sample is treated with an acid if ores ^ the same engin, the ^tn. of which is reTuiredcely 
enough chloride If present, the active Cl will be (wKc the in the complete analysis of the ore. The results of detn cf 
amt. present as hypoehlceite S \V Goldstein ^ tatffcryft water by the usual methods of drying are mu- 

Determination of Iod.Be with Iodides R L Kal- leading because of the partial toss of water of crysin. 

gorods'ka and B. S Binova Farm Zk»r 193S, No 1, Intercryst. water can be detd snth an accuracy to OlCl'e 

23-5 — Free I IS titrated with Nsib/Ji. the Iodides are lor air-dry ore and 0.2^9 for damp ore by drying a ^19 g 

titrated with AgNOi and (be free 1 cquiv is sub- aample in aa elec, oven at 70* for 3 hrs , or in a va nsm 
tracted from total icriides L. Sasarevicb dcnccauv at CO*. Theiatercryst-sraterisrapidlyevapt 

Detencioahoacf lotbne la extracts from briflc t Orlov intbeair, hence the detns. of moisture cootcuts in p'epb 

aedTs. t^gaaova Kktm Farm Prem 193S,No 1.44- lab samples are not representative cf the ore in the 

C — Xadme li)«fated with the eitnta from the acidified . Tbetruecoatenuofiatexoyst. moisture can only ted^l 
bnae u extd. with activated charcoal, ground and end * at the supply base by do mg several kg. of crushed (bM 
with Na^A. filtered, tna/’le up to the mark and titrated powd ) ample at 70*. Chas Elaw 

with the standard AgNOi, la the presence of fNlUitCOi, DetenmaitioB of altnmssa oxide m alnninna tsd H 
eosin at indicator To det In (be sraste ti<r-ors it is alloys S. 1 Sukhov and B. hi. Koroievskaya Zar^i- 
oxidized to K^late sn(h Cr, excess CrretTvned With phenol sisyo lai 4 , 1104(1933). — The deto. depends oa ^ 
and the 1 liberated from the added KI is titrated sntb toly of metals and inscfy. of AliQiin CuCb + KCl dH/^ 
0/ni N Na^SfOi To det the O the 1 is rttaoved by and on the sefy. of ignited FeiOi aaii lascfy. of AIM ^ 
faoilisgwith IlSOiaad then litrateiiaccordiag toVefhard liad-ll.S'Oi Treat a 3 g sample with KD cc 
'The acids in the crude I are citd with petx ether, shaken o reagent (I mole of CuCli a^ 2 moles of KQ la 1 1 HM 

snth standard ale ItaOIl, and the excess it titrated back tint in the edd and then on a bot plate until all metalsan 
L Nasarevicb dissolved Dil. the solo *nth hot water and filter ttoiwth 
Detennizubon of iodine is kelp J B McKcaa a uiplc filter Wash the ppt. sntb hot 20% HSOi and 

diw/yit 61, 11-13(1710) —Dry 23 g ol ike crude sample (ben sntb srater, and ignite in a Ft ffucible. Evap lie 

to const, set. in a water -osen Gnnd the dry sample to SiOi IB the residue snti HP as usual, digmt the resaiss 

pass through a 30,njc>h n-T* and dry again Ib;>il2rig wnhexmed HCl on a hot plate, transfer the mist icu»» 

snth 200 mi of wa'cr for 30 mia , filler and make aptoUF) leaker, treat it snth aqua regia, dil , filter, igmie and 

ml. Mu and Uke ml for ihe 1 detn Ihl to a'xput srogb AJM The accuracy of I hs detn ii equal to tkd 

4<j 0 ml , add lit tc cl 3*1% AcOH and 1 nl cf Drj Boil 7 obtained by the method of alk. funon Chas Blanc 
until only a slight >cIUiw erfor remains, cool and add g rllT ,Tm ifi J. A. Schenk 

about 0.5 g of phenol disyilved in a little glacial AcOIl J. RemrcM A’oXf Bur Standards 15, 

After 2 imn « cswc, add an txce*} of KI soln and titrate (Research Paper No 853).— Ca is pre^t w most toM* 

with 0Xi5 71 Na&O, soln W T H itev and is, therefore, la most samples of A1 wares. D 

Selesiuxs as th» catalyst in Kjeldahl digVTtioas K analysis, it ran be lepd from A1 by taking advantage m 

Scfaa.Ter Z Pfonunernakr , Dunfunt Bodenk 41,2(15-7 the fact that Ga can be ppld by ciipferron in wfos whrf 
(llOS) — Powd iv (pure red pptd Se. Merck) and CuO weO.0 A'm HiSO„ provided an excess cf 15-2Qinl of 6 » 

were compared as catidjsts f<x Kyeldahl digestKtns and the • cupferroa soln ts^ded In theanalysisof a tauiTfe®* A1 
fortrer proved the better C J bcbrJlcnbcrger wejghmg 10 g a»«t contg 0D1% Oa, a vol. of 4'’XI •? 

Hew titnaetnc method for the detenBrnafioaefiutrogeo suSment to prevent contazmnation with A1 Tbeigc^ 
isamaomua salts andm foodrtnfli N V Shirokovand cupferroa ppt should be disscfred m 12 77 HO a^ 
V. Volovmakaya Z Unlernuk. Lelffnswt 70, ZW-4 ra»md for Sn, Cu, V, Ti and Zr which sriU likewise te 
(1935) —The pnnople for the detn of ;,Hi in JfH. s^U pptd by cupferron After detg. ite sris. of these 5 e^ 
depends on the treatment of a soln with fiatCCh in the meats, the Ga can be obtained by diScrecee. If, inv 

presence cf a Ag salt Tb- JfHi set free by the Na,CO, oiberhand.Caaloneistobedetd .itistetlertomakew 

combines with the Ag to form the complex cation Ag- ol the fact that CaCh, like FeCh, can be extd. by^® 
(NHi)>"*, while the excess AgixClteredfrcm the sola as 9 from a soin uGA'HCl. The vcf-of tbeamdsefB. 
AgjOOi. The Ag m th- cotrpler is d-td by the Volhaxd be about 4W ml pnor to the exfn and 3 extas in^D' 

titration or al xm TheNHiisihr-iealcd frcitn the lonnnla ml of ether are necessary and soffiaent. From tbeet-" 
of theAgcompIex In the estn of totalNinfcolsttiSs.ite e«i the Ga is obtaned eventually after pptn. 

Kieldahl method u first employed, with }l£0,, CuSCh fenon. Analjsts of Bumerous samples of A1 *how» 
and K^Oa After the digestion, a soln of NaOII u values ranging from OSftfi to 0i)16% Oa aM tte^- 
added until a permanent ppt cf Cu(OH), remains. This methods of an^yns gave uniform results. The 
sofci is then titered, made cp to the mark and an ahqcot wnall ppis s»as sdeniified spectrochemically ^ 
takenfcrthedetn.cfNHjasdcscriVdaboveforJfK.s^li be praiAically pure. »,T. ii- 
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Volumetne determination of nickel In steels. A. L. ' caused by pa«mg the air through a W win. Urn 

" * 1105(193R).— Na«r>0, 


Vofoh’ev. Zdri'jsitrtyiT Lnl> . — . ^ - 

for the titration ol Ni by the meihoil ol Gel band (C^ 
29,75*) n prepd by dehydrating NajIirO, 1211)0 a^tpOO- 
fiO* and heating the rcdiltic In nn elec o^en at tiOO for 1 
• Chxs ntanc 

Standard methods of chemical analysis of i^ganese 
bronxe Am Soe Testirtg MaleriiiU, A ' 

Designation 027-3.). Am SMBi/jrdr drjoe 
No. KS-l'KlS, 11 pp Alden H Lmcry 

Testing for sea-water damage \V M heuber d«a- 
tyst 61, 14-22(11X30) — S.implcs of gaUanited mro. Cu- 
conted wire, bristles, sugar, com meal, cacao benna. gum 
arable, Gruyire cheese, prunes, dates, walmils, sheep's 
wool and carpets have been exanul A s.»niple of wool 
daniageil by sea waiter showed a rtditciion of the kiO from 
2-3 to 0 lfi% and an increase of Cl” from (1(12-0 3 to 
oser 1%, showing that k salts had been washed out and 3 


NaCl absorbed In the search for a test which would lie 
more sp than the test for Cl , the following mcthoil lor Hr 
was dcMscd the suspected s.amplc for some lime to 

renioae sol halides To the aq est add 05 g of Ca- 
(OH)j and e>ap to dryness Treat the residue with 2 
ml ol water, add 2 ml of a soln prepd by dissolving 
150g olCrOiinhOml of water and pass a stream of CO| 


method » Useless m the presence of Cli. The total Cl 
content, or all substances that form water-sol. chlorides, 
bdetd. I» passing a measured \ol. of the air through KOll 
sotn and eventually tletg the Cl” content of the KOIt 
soln b> titration with AgNO, according to cither Mohr or 
Volhard Since about '/« of the free Cl# forms C10|“ In 
the absorbent, this method docs not give accurate results 
5 A 5 in the analysis of Cli gas W. T. II. 

~ Caionmetnc determination of nitric acid and of nitrates. 

R Ceniltescu and r Ghcllcr Z anal Chent 10l,402-(i 
(10J5) — Rumen nnd Ccniltescu (C A 22, 12'17) pros 
posctl a sensitive colorimetne test (or nitrate which de- 
pends upon the red coloration produced by the reaction 
with a soln of fl>-<liatmnophenQl in coned IIjSOi or IICl. 
This test can be usc<l as a basis (or the colonmctnc detn 
of small quantitiisof nitrate 1 irst test toniaVcsurc that 
interfcniig sulistances are present, if they are found, 


thev must lie rvmoved bi a suitable method, e g , halide 
with AgjSO, hlakc an orienting expt to find the approx 
qutntiiv present and then take a suitable amt of the 
sample for the colorimelnc comp irison W T H 
Determination of hydrobromic acid In hydrochloric acid 
1 ChcHe Hull iP( pharm liprdfMus 73, IRS-DO 
(l'>36) — 0 004 mg IIBr can lie detected in 10 CO HCl by 


through the soln to expel hU.raied Dr, an.l cause the vapors ^ „s,„g ,j,p Domges-Chelle renitum (CAT, 74ll, 2231) 


to come m contact with filter paper which has been Ini 
pregnated with 0 2% soln of tluore-ceiD in ale If Rr» 
is present in the vapors, red eosin is formeil The quaii- 
m> of Dr present cun be estd by eonipnnson witU$tand.ird 
stains but it is best, after on orienting expt , to Imse the 
estn on n stain proiluced by about I 7y of Dr binecsei 
water contains 3-3 4^ of NaCl and the ratio of Cl Rf ■ 
approx 2^0 it is possible to prove contamination with sea 
water if the aq ext from damaged goods shows about this j 
ratio W r II 

Analyzing the "earboo" deposits in tractor engines C 
O Semenido and n, R. Kroll AV/OMsae A'liosjaU/re 29, 
No. 10, "(^-"(I'XIS) —I xt the sample with a suitable 
solvent for grease, etc , under a reflux condenser, weigh the 
residue and subtract tbe we of its ash AAR 
Standard methods of routine analysis of dry red lead 


S \V Goldstein 
Determination of butyric aud In commercial acetic acid. 
Ladi-lav Kline Inn (hm anal chtm appl 18, C-‘l 
(l-Hd). cf C A 29. 7tt5», 7.474’— Dutvnc acid IS oxu 
diud l>y HjOj and AiMi is formed Pvolt-\\*ilson’x 
reigeul (10^ HgCN iii (AV ci of w.ifer addril loan equal 
vot of 30% NaOH voln and the imxt addid slowly tti 
lOOcc of 0 72,4% AgN(h soln ) will dvtect AcMc eqiiiv. to 
aslittlcnsflOl mg of biilyru aud Ry apply iiig this test 
to numerous sample* ol AlGH the conclusions drawn ore* 
(I) Sytiihetic AcOH contains no butyric and (2) 
l*ytnbgneou$ acid can be obtaituil pure but most sample* 
contain some butyric acid, sometimes as much as R-I0% 
(.I) AcOIl obtained by fcrmentalinn is likctv to contain 
0 25-0 2<l% butyric acid W. T. II. 

Electrometric titration of carbonic and and of sodium 


Am 1 c r tf n..<.,rT..,iUn tieciTomeinc uirauon Ol caiDonic atio BHO 01 soojum 

IoTm?? Ill s^J^TaJ,. a s a n"^i“ 


l''3.4, fi pp. Aldcn II Emery 

Determination of fumigants II. An Improved vac- 
uum apparatus for the messurement of gas concentra- 
tions A. Ik P. I’lgc J Chfm InJ 34, 42l-tT 
(1035): cf C. A 27, 7'12‘ III Microdetermina- 
tion of ethylene oxide and hydrogen cyanide O F 
Luballi. Ibuf 421-OT, cf C A 27, 2t5».— Tlic 
melhoils dvscribol are suitable for use with Page's 


1935, 7b-i>3 — Tlic Pii values of solns of CO» and of Nn. 
IICOi were dotd. for various diltis by means of a glas* 
electrode agnmst n standard lalomel ecU and the curve* 
dcid for the titration of such solns. with NaOII or with 
NajCO, Tlie results appear to agree satisfactonly witli 
volues cvpcctcsl from the lonuaiion consts of IIiCOi 

n M.S\mmcs 

Field method of determining phosphoric acid In phospbo- 


proved vamum npp for mcasurciiient of gas conen (cf ^ * Fagcrskil. ZatvJtkayt Ijib 4, 10Jl>-42 

.1 \ . ... . . . .. (l«Xl>) — The coloTiiniInc detn gives accurate result* 

without the use of hvat Add to .4 g of powd sample 50 
cc of 5% IlCl and shake In a Wagticr app for 30 nun 
Dd the tdtrate to 250 cc , withdraw 6 cc of the soln. and 
dd to2*i0cc To 5 CO of this soln add 5 cc of the soln. 
(25 g of Nik moUbdite in 100 cc 11,0 mixed with 75 cc. 
II,bO, m 125 cc H,0) nnd 5 cc of the soln (5 g. hydro, 
quinonc in 2.40 cc 11,0 nuxert with 0 25 cc. of coned. 
lliSO,) After S tuiii of sinking, add 25 cc. of 20% Ac. 
ONn (cryst ) sotn , dd the soln to 250 cc , and compare 
with the standxnl solns prepd b\ treating KHiPO, a* 
above A portable set for field nnitysis of phospbontes i* 
diusirateil and (leserilied ciias. Rlanc 

The determination of sodium chloride in salt. C. W. 
Poulk and John It. ColdwvH J. Aw H’li/cr n'ofir 
Astoe 27, 1712-10(1935).— The procedure consists i 


above). Absorption of ethylene oxide in a 0 025 toO I X 
lIjSO, soln contg. 49-53 g /lOO cc. MgRr, gives 100% 
recovery. The excess acid is titrated with 0 025 A’ KaOlI 
The cyanule is absorbed in 021 A’ NaOH soln and titrated 
irxlomctncally. Details of technic arc given P S R 
Rapid detection of ozone M Shlesmgcr-Konstantin- 
ova. ^ofrmlij/ Hekonslruklitya i Aeuln 1935, No 0, 
lt)7. — The intensity of soln luminescence of a specially s 
selected substance after having reacted with O, is propor- 
tional to Its quantity. Notwithstanding the fact that O, 

Itself docs not fluoresce, its quantity is deid. by the 
quantity of the fltioreseing sulistance (ormetl from it and 
the special substance by n photometric method of visual 
extinction B V. S 

Determination of the total oxidmng value, of nitrile, of 
ozone and of the total chlorine content of fresh and of 

??! « *1- II. Caucf. Z aral Chfm 103, 3S5- pptn of aliout tM%' NaC) by concii. yicTniid jben the 

tlii(I.M-)), cf. C. A. 30, 1324* — The nitrite is detd in balance, ofter cxce.v acid has In-en removed, with a M^ 
ie tiTTi,- w.v n, . . ,....,1 uramlacentc reagent — as Na Mg uraiivl acLtalc. Pull 


the same way as the tnt-i! oxidizing value, by its acthm on 
kl in the presence of dil. lI,bO., after the removal of ozone 
by belting ihc air to 201)*. The introiluction of the 
nec^ry furnace causes more coiiiphcatioTi in the app. 
with resulting loss m accuracy . so thnt m biol and hygienic 
expis tt is usually best to rely upon the value obtained 
tor the total oxidmng power. O, is detd. by the loss of I 


details of operation arc given nnd from the results sliowq 
the method is quite nccuratc. D. K. I reiich 

Spectrophotometric detemiination of poUssium chloride 
UsyMnita. R Romann and C. SpvUel. Bull. r<)c. fAini, 
|51 2, 2108-70(19.35) —The common ion elTect of KCl oq 
the aoly. of n less sol. coloreil salt of K, such ns the plcrate, 
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is foUowed in the inctfument. This tntihod acrtc* within ^ Rapid detenninition of snUate and the sum of iron ui 
0— % with the perchlorate method Gresg >1. Tvans aluminum ion* In commercial hydrochlone aad \ £. 

Potenhometnc deteTnunatioa of metaranadate with ContiksI iariditaya ioJ. 4, 1M3-C(1'>3S) — The la! - 

silTcr nitrate. P. 5paru. 2. onfli. Ckem IM. 422-4 son method of dctn. of sulfate in com HQ was modi-i 

(I'loo). — The titration of 0 1 N KHA’O, with 0.2 y Ar- bs «\-aps. HCl to dn-nes and tiiraung there'adacmH.O 

NOi is dc«cnbcd. Thesoln to !< tiiratM etmtnmed 20% with 0 1 A’ Pa(On)i in the presence of phenolphihilcmu 

of LiOH in a total \ol of appro* ‘‘f) ml As indicator indicator to a pinL and ihercafirr to a point when a smiS 

electrode a wire of As was used asainsi a normal calomel fraction of the snln alter fdtration pse« no turUdiiT on 

cell Theppt formed IS orance->ellowAe\0* -theaddn ofPaClt P\ this procedure all sulfites, ewem 

W. T. H AliCSO.S aad PeCSO.),, can !« detd with acem-e 
Microalkilimetnc studies 111 Microdeteminabon results The latter are detd hv the difference hetTpcn 

of ammonium J Miha Pat //«»• Patatnt.Jflsrfh the titration results m the presence of phcno'plnlulca 

l/nir TfcX Eccn Sa ,Sppf«ii,Ptib Dtft. JJtnme iJtt.7, and roethil oranse as indicators. Simdir results, with i 

P2-U0ll''3r0. cf C A 29,5773'— Details for carrsnne considerable sannR in time in es-apn of HCl. can be ab- 
out a micro distn .'irep\cn S S de 1 inU> lamed bs m»<Toan3l>sis based on the same rroccdure 

Determination of chlorate and perchlorate in the pres- . , . .. , . . ~ 

ence of considerable nitrate rSTomula 2. anst ® ,P 

Cktm 103, 427-30(1^35) —DisscJse about 10 r of com. 3 rrew IMS, No ll.-IS — 4 sraallutrrlt 

allal, nitrate in a lilUe a-aicf, add 3-5 ml of 40% IICIIO ^ •? heated 

soln . 1 ml of 0 5 .V PcQ* «oln and 2 cc of 2 A’ UNO, “»** »" CO, seiih standard K-Cr-O, The ap^ 

Allow to stand cm the water bath for 0 5 hr . add 20 ml ■"« of remanent blue indicates the end point U N 
ofconed HClandesap loaf>-ncss Dissolxe thcrcsiduc SKC^Photomeme detenmaaboa of cUorophyn a 
maliiilewatcr.ea-ap apaiti with the sameaol ofliaand cUorophjll> carotene and lanthophyll A.-Vcchcrion 
repeat twice more. Finallj treat the residue with .50 ml 

ofeoned Ha.f.licrihrouEhMnteredelassandwashw,iha ■‘V-S2(HW).— A method ,s desm'ied for deti aU 4 pi! 
lilUe coned HQ Tt-ap the filtrate to drsness it will . “ f 5" of , S M 

weigh about 0 5 E in the analisis of NaNO, samples “ , Pn««oP^«>f fojm^dehyde. alcohol and ^ 

DissoHe the residue conic chloride and unchanRcd per* ^ *‘r in tm 

chlesrate in alnile water, male up toemeth lOOml .mil «fon) B119, S>-C(J hO. cf C 4 2*' ^ ' '’'T?,.. 

anddet the a- content in an aliquot pan c4 the soln by tiow^ t^itv^. the initial point and the end point taust 
the arcentometnc method of Volhard Then, m the rw- Wdcfinedclearl.v m statements of anal.rtiml Tern ^ 

mamder of the soln add a corre«pondint quantity <4 .. ,jvj , ^‘'71— 

AcNO, aad filler on the AcO ppi Cvap tbe filtrate to Milyxii of fo^dehyde. I Delu^abMrffCT 
about 40 ml and det perchlorate b» the method of tt * Afafme 2 , 1 

TonmlaandreUonen. C A 28,3027' In another por- s ,P. ''L i? 

tiem, reduce the chlorate with 2n tod dd lliSa.del the *•?*** .^^ 

a- b> the Volhard method and correct for the oncinal *netho^ ^ anal, su. toeeiher snth ‘h* /n®" 

PotenBometne titration* of sulfite and aulfoiyUte alone ^itoes ffl 

aodinthepresefieeofhyposulfite J Lolwrinc Z anal 
Ckm 101, 3n2-!S(in35) -Chromic acid m the prcsetiee of 

d,l acid osidiici sulfite and suJfo.iUte to suffaie and t* r^j 28 MffVjrtc 

Itself reduced to Cr- la aecordan.e with the. equatmus ^ HD «^d SioH mV sjlfi'sfdctd mib 

2HSO,- + HCrO.- + H'- - 2St>." + Cr‘* + 211,0, a H electrode at 23*. were in .’’>0% ale 1252 and 2-Of’; 
nSO,- + HCrO,- + ffH- - SO. - + Cr*‘ + 3H,0 Of and 0 01 A lia. resp . 11 «Ij and 13 07 for 01 mi 
. , 1 , j ,j ■■ . „ 0 01 A'KaOIf, rpsp , and in 75% ale ln14 and- 14 ftrO ’ 

The end point js ^si detd poienii^etncaJli intJj e Pi andO 01 .V HQ, rrsp . U Ss and 13 70 for 0 1 and POl 

Tbe^ln NaOlI.tesp The end points of the reacunnsrHe,«biA 

should conuio l-_/e of IljSO. or na It ispwMble to aeeordmc to Hjerrum (C A 26, 3715), are the m« a"^ 
oiidue both sulfite and sulfoiolatcmdil acid <oln with- ,},emm On obtainildem dd wins (mal .5*) were arprf 
mitoxidinncanvhiposultue, but the temp muMbeLept Odt and 15 in 50% ale aadappro* 0 3 and 15 7m75%alc 
^ -7 decompn of hyp^y.te Tncb » The acidity emsts of the ale solus of the altal^Jstn- 

MuUer Ibid 34111 A Muischin W S — vesticated were detd. partly eolonraetnea’h and panb 

^ W T H elcctrometnwlU la addn to tbe preonuO, dr«ihrd 

rd M-rtWTttEAii.- AT ah.- pin-femw rfi* .Vnwpr- fiutrers, miits of softis oi* cooeine ana” eouVtm' ,V€} 
?ir,S.v * T j Korenman Z aval Chrm lOJ, 4l7-iq alsous^, their pn salues were detd with H and quin^ 
a‘J35) —Indico carmine in Na, CO, soln is oxidiied by h,aitineeleetrodcs Tbe s-aluc of Pn-fr/O 0 "72) »t 
imicyamde to form pale jellow dirul/ci-drh^droiodipo of ecIJs of the t,Te Pt ( quinhidrone, aJc «o!n |*q sal 
The reaction IS \erj sensitise To3cc ofthesrdn to be KQ | «q A’ KQ Hg.Cl, Ilg, detd. br measurcincn ' 
tested and to 3 ec of pure water in another sesscl. add 10 - agamst buffer wins of known pa was 7 4 • • 0 02 m r 
drops of satd NajCO, soln Now if 2-3 drops of 0 02% ’ ale and 7 5S » 0 02 in 75% ale (cf Conanl and FirW 
indigocarimne soln is added to the pure water sample, the C A U.SSGC, Michaelis and Mizutani, C A 19.S5' 
liquid assumes a blue tint The same vol of indwocar- Jo. 661. 210$) In the majority of eases pa was fieW 
minesoln added tothesampleeontR tetTtcynnidewillsoon nnxts of soJns of alkaloid base and alUloid salt eon f 
lose ns color As little as 3-5 of K,re(CN), eat, be de- sufficient KQ to make tbe salt eonen 0 05 .V 
tccted m 3 cc of soln W T H tesnlts obtained pi. is caled from the equation p* ^ 

Microehemical detenmaabon of some cabons with tbe — log fc.,,/C,ji.u,«, m.u). The s-anaiion ot fs 

aid of hexamtrohiphenylaimne O G Shdnuis zirvi- with the ale eonen for tanoiis alkaloids is sho^ 

tkajo Lai 4, 3047-52(l'>35) — The Ka sail of (0,N)tCt- P diagram w eorapinsan with Che lanauons of Pi^,. 
H,NHC«Hs(NO,), reacts with K, Cs, Rb, D, He, Zr, Pb most important inilicaiorsused in the titration of °i.n 

and HgS’’', psing charactensucally shaped and colored Imds and their salts From an orP'oi dein 


n be detected in tbe presence of Na, Li, 


Mg, Ba, Sr and Ca NH, pres a 


nilarcrjst ppt and tanee 


V, Ti, Th and Ilg* form amorphous ppts Other cations 
do not ^ect the reaction Photomicrographs and de- 
scription of various crystals are p,en Chas Blanc 


tanee of the pn of the titration end point ifi. 

point of the reaction scale and to the pa of the J 

It can be told which alkaloid can 1. titrated m ‘''7” 
milts and which indicator should be used (ff bi 
Mrbm-Lang, C A 22,4125) Soltis contg .55,0 ale “ 
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jircfcraMc because tlie accuncy of the lltralion decreases 
with jncTcasmg conens. of ale. The nnjority of the ftlka- 
louii could be titrated satisfactorily m 50% ale with 
broroophenot blue as indicator In many cases it w ail- 
vantascoiis to dissolve the alV.aloid in ale i add methyl red 
and titrate to the color clianee which in ale occurs too 
soon, then the solii niay be dild with water without nsk 
ofpptn and the titration finished in aq soln where methyl 
red m most cases is scry siiitalde The changes in the pn j 
of the alhaloids and the position of the baMC end point of 
the reaction scale in ale -water inixts as coniparcil with 
that for water, render the titration of alUaloid salts with a 
base more accurate in ale -water media than in pure water, 
the accuracy increasing with the coian of ale It is 
shown that most of the alkaloids studied can be titrated m 
7.')% ale with plienolphtlnltin, or better with I'oirrnr 
blue (cf Oben and Iteimcrs, C. A 26, 5Sl>ii) as indicator 


The following alkaloids v . 

codeine, morphine, lurcotine, papaverine, quinine, cincho- 
nine, strychnine, brucine, atropine, procaine, emetine 
ephednne and coe line D Thitcstn 

Estinvatloa of aoetoae In methyl and ethyl alcohols S 
U. Sunawala and M C T Katli J Ind\an JhsI .Sri 
ISA, llS-Sifimj) — Mtssingcr s method for detg AiMc 
depends upon treating the sample with NaOll and 1», 
which causes the AcMe to be oxidised to AcONa ond 
cull After the rciction is over, the soln is inadi acid 
and the excess 1| tiirateil with Na»baOi This mcthoil 
gives accurate results (or detg Ac^te in aj solns even 
when RS little os fl 5 mg of At iNIe u present in 100 cc In 
the presence of McOU Mcssinger s method gives results 
which are erratic nnd correspond to values which are too 
high. The reason for this is that McOil is oxidizcti by 
NalO and the principal product u lICOiU " 

Slimed that (he rate of oxidation of AteOU n . , 

to the eonen of NalO at any tune, a logarithmic equation 
can be derived (or the total quantity oxidized and the 
calcd. results then agree with those obtamcti cxi>erimcn> 
tally . Other methods (or detg Achtc were tested and that 
of ScottAViUon, as niodiHctl by Marriott is the most 
suitable Ily this method tt is possible to detect 0 t mg 
u( AcMe in 100 cc. of soln even when PiOH and McOH 
are present The method should not be used, however, 


are water, aq soltis. of fatty acids and dd. mineral acids of 
^about 4 T. H. 

Sulfonstioa of naphthalene. I Determination of the 
relative proportions of «• and d-napbthalenesulfonlc acids. 
Robert Laniz Bull.soc ehtm [51 2, 1013-32(1035); cf. 
C A 29,0593’. — A procedure for the detn. of the relative 
amts ofw-and /f-naphthalenesulfonic acids (I and II) has 
been worked out for use m a future publication on the 
monosulfonation of naphthalene Under dcGnitc condi- 
tions, I IS desulfonated and pptd quantitatively as an 
insol polybromonaplithalctic leaving II entirely in soln. as 
a sol polybromonaphthalcncsuffonic acid. The amt. of I 
inamixt of land II can be detd either by estg. the Ht50< 
resulting from the elimination of the IlSOi group or better 
by detg the insol bromonaphlhatene by CrO| oxidation 
I rotn the results of detailed investigation a method of 
carrying out the brommation either in the presence cr 


used in the investigation 3 absence of IIiSOi has been formulated. About 0 17 g. of 
the Ka salts of I and II in powder or in HiSOi soln. is 
sealed into a tiomb tube with stated amts of C5% Illlr and 
Dr The tube is heated m boiling HtO for 3 hrs. ac- 
cording to the method adopted The cooled brominatcd 
product IS taken up m 100 cc 11|0 and, after boiling off 
the excess Dr. is filtered The w ashed residue is taken up 

in SO cc coned If>SO« and the detn is completed by 
oxidation wtth coned CrOi soln (C A 26, 3G91). Tlic 
resulu are ealed on the basis of a bromonaphtbalenc 
contg 4 atoms of Rr (if HjSO» is not used) or 4 5 (with 
IliSOt) It has been shown that naphthalene brommates 
more slowly than I under the given conditions and tliat the 
aliove procedure can be used for mixts contg a small amt. 
of naphthalene winch should be calcd as I m the estn. 

C R Addmall 

....w - Analysis of eommerciel xanthetes D A Slicherba- 

Slimed tlut ihc rate of oxidation of hfcOfI is proportional , kova Zavedikayo L<ib 4 , 10.53-01(I935).-~Thc simpli- 
...1 .ix.-irv.. — -. .1 fed method of analysis of xanthate flotation reagents de- 

pends on the diflerenee of the results obtained by lodo- 
metric titration of aq sohi of lantlntc together with the 
impurities (thiosulfates, sulfides ond tliiocarbonates) and 
that of Ibe impurities olone liy a prehnnnary decompn of 
the zamhate with IICI The products of xantbate de- 
compn (CSt and the ales ), incapable of reacting with Ii 
' oficet the titration of impunties Considerable 


for ppeg. more than 8 ing of AcMc at a time and in the o advantages of the aq lodometnc detn. are claimed over 


tilration, 1 cc of N NlbCNS correstwnds to 0 12 mg of 
AcMc rather tban the tlieorctical value of 5 80 nig The 
ppt musk be allowed to stand at least 20 mm , and S*9 
times the theoretical amt of reagent must be used 

W T 11 

Grouping of organic solvents and organic compounds 
with Magdala red. Hermann Eiebler Z anal Chtm 
103, 425-7(19 15).— Magdala red has a yellowish red color 


the 2 of the best known methods of acidimctric and ale. 
iodomctric detns I'or the onalysis of xanthates contg. 
thiosulfates nnd no sulfides and thiocarbonates, dissolve 4- 
5g of axanthaiemnlittle cold water, ppt. carbonates and 
sulfates with an excess of 20% BaCli (not more than 50 
cc ), dll the soln to 500 cc., let settle, filter (discarding 
the first 50 cc of the filtrate), and use the filtrate m the 
following detns If the soln. is alk., neutralize 25 cc. of 


solns of Pn 2 or lower but becomes red at pn 4 ond ’ the filtrate with NaOIl m the presence of phcnolphthalem. 


fluorescent In basic solns there is no fluorescence 
With respect to their behavior towaril this dyestuff, org 
coinpds can be classified ns follows (1) Compds which 
ili\solvc Magdala red with fluorescence at room temp ond 
which in their original condition redden gray Magdala red 
paper and color u throughout To this class tietong ales , 
lower ketones, fatty acids, aldehydes, Turkey-red oil and 


add a starch soln and excess of Ii soln , and titrate back 
with NajSiOi Treat 25 cc. of the filtrate m a glass- 
stoppered flask With IICI (25 cc of 0 I Af for Et xantliatc, 
10 cc of 0 5 Af for l*r and Cu xanthates, and 10 cc of 1 
for iso-Am xantbate, allowing the inixts. to stand for 10, 
30 and 45 mm , resp ) . Neutralize the sola, with a small 
excess of CaCOi, ond proceed wtth the lodometnc titration 


plienoU; nitrobeniene dissolves the dyestulT with very g ax atiovc In the analysis of xanthates contg contamt- 


wcak fluorescence Ry the addn of compds. of group 3, 
the fluorescence usually tlis.ippcars Aq solns of the 
nixjve substances do not as a rule give the Magdala red 
reaction (2) Substances which do not dissolve Magdala 
red at ordinary or higher temps and do not act upon 
Migdaln red paper. Hydrocarbons of the aliphatic and 
oroniattc senes, their halogen denvs , fats, CSj, ethers. 


nating sulfides and thiocarbonates, any loss of H|S, formed 
in the decompn. of xanthate with HCI, is avoided by 
following the above procedure m the manner given 
Introsluce 25 cc of xanthate soln contg 2--3 drops of 
phcnolphthalem soln into a filtering flask fitted at the top 
with a dropping funnel (1) contg. HCI, and at the side 
neck with a long rubber tubing connected with a dropping 


fn... nn.i -.i,»; -oj, cuicis, liccK sTuu u tong fUDocr luoing conncctca witn a dropping 

-fi * contg NaOH soln Move the funnel (2) to 

rp.i*».th ' *"^*"*1“ rt(3H dissolve Magdala 9 the lowest possible level and open the cock, dceompoW the 

' xanthate soln In the flask by introducing IICI from the 


red with red fluorescence, if the substance docs not 
J ipil. only the ale. layer is colored (3) Com^ 
which dissolve Magdala red without fluorescence and 
color Magdala red paper red. Upon the addn. of a suit- 
able quantity of AcOH or of coned. HCO,H, fluorescence 
results as soon as the pn is lowered to about 4. Resides 
these claws, there arc solns. m which Magdala re<l dis- 
solves only at an elevated temp, with fluorescence; these 


funnel (1). Pour m the NaOH soln. in the funnel (2). 
Neutralize the excess of NaOH with a few drops of HCI m 
the funnel (1). Disconnect the app. and proceed with the 
lo^etnc detn. Chas. Diane 

Rapid methods for determining trinitrophenol In com- 
mercial picric acid. N. Ya. Ugnyachev and D. A. 
Rikhter. Zavadskaya Lab. 4 , 1002-0(1935).— The resp. 
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basis o( tbc 2 mctliods of dctn. of HOCiHtCNOOi (D in ^ Dissolve 0.1>O 2 g. of the salt in 2S cc. of trater, add &>I[1 
picric BCid by titration wiili llgN’Oi and by pptn. with cc.of 0 6 ^ Pb(NO,)tand boil fr-lOmin. Crol.dil to50 
amjnonjatnl CnSO, anti jodometrjc baric titration of cc., «Hr carefully and filter. To an aliquot part of tie 
excess Cuf>0« in the filtrate are. 2I + llKi(NOi)f « filtrate, add phcnolplithalem and titrate with 0 1 iV hj,. 

2nNOi + |C«Hi(NOi),OHg|t »iH|0, and 21 + |Cu- CO» *oln. until a distinct pink color prevails Heat la 

(NIIi)i]SOi + 2NHiOH — [Citfi(N0t)«0]t Cu(NIIi)i R- lioiUng to see if the color fades, if it does add a drop or 2 

HiO + (NHi)«SO, Any Umitrophcn^ present is not tnwe of the soda sola Fromlhevol required of NaiCOi. 
pptd Prep a standard soln of JlgN’O^by «}igestin]r20 5g the excess PbfNOi); is known and when tins issublncud 
lISi{NOi)i 2II]0 nith20l)-500ce H>0 acidified with IINOs . from the original vol. used, the diflerencc is a measured 
(1-2 cc of 10% HNO| for each 100 cc JI»0) at CO-CO“. * the quantity of glycerophosphoric acid present Rcsulu 

Decant from the undissolvcd residue, dissave it in a obtained m this way with the Ka salt agree well witk those 

little liN’Oi, mix the 2 solns , dil to ICKX) cc. and itand- obtained by aadimelric titration The procure also 
ardize the soln. b> titrating 0 5% soln, of picne and until gives good results when Ka caeodylatc is present, whichu 
a drop of the supernatent soln fails to give n dark spot on not true of the acidimetric meth^ of analysis Thebe 
the test paper. Prop, the test paper by adding dropwisc havior of the Ca salt of glyccropbospbonc acid is interest* 
1% AgNOi to 10% NaiSiOi to a brown discoloration of the lug Analysis by the above procedure shows that about 
soln , followed by satg. filler paper with this soln. and 7.J cc. of Pb(KOi)i it required when the theory demands 
drying Prep a standard soln of ammomated CuSO« by } 8 70 cc Similarly when it is attempted to det. the Ca 
adding200cc of 10% NH«OII to 0-7 g CUSO4 m 3(X)-£0II present, only a corresponding quantity of Ca can bepptd 
cc HiOanddilg tolOOOcc. For the standaedixation of asCaCsO, In the filtrate from the CaCiO, ppt , more Ca 
the soln , introduce an excess of the soln. (25 cc ) into 50 can be found after destroying all org matter with hot 
cc. of 0 2-0 j% of picne aeid contg 2cc oflO%NII«OH, UNO, Possibly part of the Ca in the glycerophosphate 
shake well, filter and wash the ppt, with 0 5% NII,Oli hat replaced an Oil group and is present as glyeerale 
Make the filtrate slightly acid with fWO* (10 cc of 10% W. T. If. 

HtSOi), add 5-8 cc of 20% KI and titrate with 0 S N Microdetermmatlon of protein nitrogen in the presence 
Na&O, Equally accurate results ore obtained by diS' of anunoniiun salts, Andr6e Roche and Francis Marquet 
solving the ppt. in 5-10 cc. of dil fltSO, and titrating as * Bull sec. thim. btol 17, 1030-2(1935). — The ^tem u 
above Similar procedures are used ID the deto of 1 in ppid. as the tannnte by lUdin's reagent (tannin 70, haCl 
com picric acid. Chas. flfanc iOO and AcOfl 50 r, per I ) ond washer] free from h'H. 

Microcrystalline reaction of glycocoll. Geo Deniges. salts with a mixt. of HMin's reagent 1, satd KtS0,5ssd 
Butt. toe. pkam B«rdtaut 73, 108-72(1035).— liace a water 0-4 pans The usual KicldabI dein is then nude 
few particles of the sample on a slide and add a drop of The method is adapted from that of Kossel L. E C 
phosphotungstie acid soln with the aid of a fine rod If A sensitife reaction for the detection of utrogea pssei 
thesoJiddocsflOt l>ect>meentirclymoistened,a verysmall If Wachsmutb. J /Irf/. J7, 795-8{1935) ■“*» 

droplet of the reagent may he added or the mixt may be « 10 cc of a very dil soln of the alkaloidal base add 0 0 « 
stirred gently with a very fine rod. Examine without of 15% CuSO, and a trace of KCN (or l*'2dropsola 
a covcr>slip under a magaiGcation of 130-50 X If the soln). The coloration appears immediately wthout 
glycocoll sample is a soln , a drop should be carefully beating A turbidity may form if the sola of the bsx u 


evapd.ona slide and the reagent added to the residue 

S W Goldstein 

Identificabon and colonmetrie deternuattion of glyco- 


too cooed. An excess of KCN is undesirable as it hisieai 
the decoloration The reaction is not specific for the Ch 
ion Morpbme produces a yellow-green, but 


coll by means of alloxamc resgeot Georges Deniges. doubtful with eonens below 1.16, 000-1 '20,000 ft* 

Bull, see. pkam. B»'deaux 73, 101-8(1035) — Place a ranidooe produces a violet, which u definite with conm 

little (less than 0 6 mg ) of glycocoll in a round-bottomed 0 lielow I 700,000 Apomorphme produces a red, whio 
porcelain dish (2-3 cm diam ) and dissolve with agitation passes through rose to brown to gray and finally K * 
in 1 drop of D.'s alloxanic reagent iBuli toe pharm stable green. The color can be removed by shaking with 

^ordroux 1901, 101) Allow to stand at room temp A org solvents The coloration was observed with con^ 

pmk color is apparent after 16 mm , and becomes more about 1 1,200,000. Adrenaline produces a 

pronounced on standing, being very strong ofler 2 hrs rose color is still perceptible with conens of 1 5,OT,01X) 

After 4 hrs the color has changed to an intense reddish S IF. GoJosteifl 

violet Adda of I cc of water to the residue forms a Color tests for distinguishing between tetrshydroasye- 
violet-red soln One part of the soln is treated with 1-2 tbalin and deeabydronapbthiUin A. Castiglioni. / 

drops of NaOH soln to give a violet color, while the other ^ oual Chem. 101, 414-17(1935) —Mix 1 cc. of the 

half of the soln is treated with 1 2 drops of 6% (AcO),2n carbon, or mixl. of hydrocarbons, with 50 cc. of 50/e sic 
soln eontg 2cc of glacialAcOlIui JOOrr ofsolo logjve and of this miit take I cc fortbetest Toitaddlcc w 
a yellow-orange color A set of standard tubes can be UCHO in 30% aq soln and 10 cc of coned HCl of 2 cc 

prepd with known amts of glycocoll treated as above ofHiSO, If IiClisused,hcattoboilmgandallowtocooc 

S W.Gt^dsItin but with II, SO, do not heat With the HO, decalmpvw 

A colorimetric method for the determination of glucose an iwange color with as little as 0 05 g of hydrocarbon 
and levulose by their osazones V 8 Butkevich and M, tetralin gives no color when as much as 0 2 g is 

S Gaevskaya Compl. rend acad set U R S S • With H,hO«, on the other hand, 0 01 g of tetralin suffiew 

[N. S I. 3, 313-10(1935) — Herifeld'a method, C A 27, to give a distinct pink coloration and 0 I g. of dcc^n U 

1374, of detg glucose in the presence of other reducing required to give a yellow color. If HCllO is 
substances gives correct values (precision *2 6%), only furfurol, a more sensitive test is obtained but both nyo™ 

when the time of heating for osazooe formation is 1 5 hrs carbons give the same color. ^ ^ r 1 

and not 1 hr as presenbed by H The formation of Forensic chemistry in tte seme* 0/ the state 
tlucosazone is about 0 5 complete in 1 5 hrs Heating a lermo Q Quibilan Rev JUtptna med farm 20. 

longer or shorter penod gives results that ate high or low, (1935) Stfalls m medicolegal toxicology. P»hlo A 

resp Formation of levulose osazone is complete in 1 5 niresandGuilIermoQ Quibilan Ibfd 301-7 „ 

hrs , hence, it can be detd by the same metbml, but P “ % 

the value obtained js twice the true value. Glucose and A new crystalhne denvatire of blood _r- 

levulosc can be detd in the same soln., if the tunc of Wagenaar Z anal. Chem 103, ill 

heating Is prolonged to 6 hrs Inthiscasetbeprecisioais previous papers, C A. 24, 1402, 3253 , a sumiM^ j 

somewhat lower, exceeding 10%, if the conen cd glucoscis the known cryst denvs suitable for the idcntmcai 

4 times that of levulose W Gordon Rose blood pigment has Iwen given In this connection, it i . 

Voliimetnc determination of the sodium salt of glycero- Itc mentioned that the hemin crystals of Teicbman^ ^ 

phosphoric acid and notes on the behavior of the talemm particular imporuncc. Some difficulties that <x^ 

salt. S Babich Z.anal Chem 101,398-401(1935)-— applying this important test are not encountereu 
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new test which is even more conclusive. If a trace of 
blood fluid, such as can be obtained from particles of blood 
or from blood sums on clothms, is covered carefully with a 
cover glass, so that no small objects such as particles of 
hair or sand will prevent the direct contact of the cover 
glass with the object glass, and then a few drops of acetone 
IS allowed to flow upon U, the particles of blood pigment 
will be surrounded by acetone The cover glass presents 
too rapid evapn. Finally if 1 drop of dilute mineral acid is 
added, soon crystals of a cryst eotnpd of acetone and 
blood pigment develop even in the cold Photonnero- 
rraphs of the characteristic crystals are shown 
* ^ W T H 


Constitution of complex metallic salts [detn of Pdl 
(Mann, Purdie) 6 Improvement of the micro-Kjeldahl 
method (Grodk) I Unknown property of the t^omel 
half-cell and the estn of bromide<hlQnde mixts (Hahn) 
4 Colored compd formed in the Sullivan reaction for 
guanidine (Sullivan, Hess) 10 Identification of phenols 
with 2,4-dmitrochloroben2ene (Dost, Nicholson) 10 


Benedeth'RcMer, Antoa A , and Spikes, Win F 
Introduction to the Microtechnique of Inorganic On*lita- 
tive Analysis Douglaston, N Y Mierochem Service 
ISOpp S-l Reviewedin fail Eng Ckem,Ne«tEd IJ, 
4C3(1035), J Am Ckem Soe 58, 331(1^36) 

Physikalische Methoden der analytiKhcn Chemie 
Ediirf by Tfilhelm BSttger Tl 2 Leitfahigkeit, 
Elektroanalyse und Polarographie Leiptig Akad \’«r- 
lagiges. 343 pp. M 28 Cf C A 27,1843 Reviewed 
mind Eng Chm.HevsEd 14, 81(1936) 

Bonsset, Rent' Precis d'analysc minerale quahutive 
Pans Delmas. F. 15 

Bnssit, Jacques. Recherches analyttques sur rarginine 
el I'histidme. Pans: Hermans & Qie 102 pp h 20 
Clan AUo4, Salvador Cuadros de quimica anahtica 
cuahtativa Barcelona J Bosch Pus 24 
Cartman, Louis J A Bnef Course in Qualitative 
Chemical Analysis New York The Macmillan Co 
249 pp. $3.25. 

Cnveher, B. V. J.. Kwalitatieve analytische chemie 


1 Theone cn praktijk der kationen langs natten weg. 
Amsterdam De Spieghel 218 pp. FI. 2 80. 

Fomllouse, G Chtmie qualitative et quantitative 
appliqufe Lyon The Author 30i pp. I . M. Re- 
viewed tn J pksrtn chtft 21, C24(1P15}; Bull ass^e, 
chtm 53,81(1010) 

Holdeisess, A , and Lambert, John. The Tssentials oI 
Qualitative Analysis London Wm Ileinemann, Ltd. 
72 pp Is Od 

* Kahane. Ernest Remarques sur I’analyse indirecte. 
Pans Hermann et Cie 4b pp F 12. Reviewed m 
Bull assoc chim 52.810(1035). J pkarm cliim. 21. 287. 

Lucas, A Forensic Chemistry and Scientific Criminal 
Inresugatiou 3rd ed New York Longmans, Green & 
Co 370 pp 8b 50 Reviewed in Ind Eng. Chern , 
Nms Ed 14,13(1030) 

Pannam, Ernesto Appunii dianahsi tecniche. Naples 

3 R Pironii l(>7 pp L 20 

I^iQS, Ada Bcknopit. leidraad voor de qualitatieve 
chemi:.cheanalysc 4ih ed , revised Amsterdam Schel- 
tema & Ilolkema 120 pp 1 1 3 50 

Radley, J A , and Grant, Julius Fluorescence Analysis 
in Ultra-Violet Light V'ol VII 2nd ed. L/Ondqn 
Chapman & Hall, Ltd 326 pp 21s Cl C A. 28, 
728’ 

Rudisule, Alois N'aehwcis, Bestimmung und Treimung 

* der chemiseben Eleraente Bd I Abt 1 Arsen, 
Antimon, Zinn, Tellur, Selen, Gold, Platm, Vauadm, 
Wolfram, Germanium, Molybdan, Silber, Quecksilber, 
Kupfer, Cadmium, Wismut, Blei, Palladium, Rhodium, 
Indium. Beryllium, Ruthenium, Osmium Bern. Haupt. 
It36pp M €U. bound M tb 

Taylor, F Sherwood Tables for Qualitative Analysis 
London VVm ileinemann. Ltd Cards I-XIV Is. 3d 

< Willard. H H , and Furman. N H Oementary 

* Quamiutive Analysis 2nd ed New York. D V'an 
Nostrand Co 436 pp 81 25 


Analysis of brass and other tme alloys V S BugaVov 
and V. D Neskuchaev Russ 37,<)0.3, July 31, 1934 
The Zn is removed from the disintegrated alloys by stil^ 
(imauon m iccuo 
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A method for the experimental ioresbgatioa o( bydro- 
tbennal solubons, with notes on its application to the 
solubility of sihca C. Stansfield Ilitcfaen. Bull Jnsl 
iltntng ilel No 375, 1-20(1935), cf C A 29, 6I8I‘ 

Alden H Emery ^ 

Inversion of quartz to tridymite I Natural tndynute 
Seiji Kondo and Toshiyoshi Yamauchi Soe Chem 
Ind , Japan 38, Suppl binding 651(1935) —Microscopic 
measurements were made on natural tndymites (I) (Jap- 
anese) and z ray powder photographs were taken to det the 
properties of I and natural cnstobalite (11) »Id was 1 477- 
1 479 for 5 different I, which agrees well with the values 
reported by Mallard. Interplanar spaeings and intensities n 
were calcd for 29 lines on the diffraction pattern given by 
an anticathode of Fe. 11 X-ray distinction between tri- 
dy^te andcristobahte. Ihd. 651-2 —Artificial tndymite 
(lU) was prepd by healmg powd quartz with NarW'0< 
or water gbss, and artificial cnstobalite (IV) by heatwe 
^wd. q^z with NH.Cl or TiO, of HI = 1.46^ 

1 474, which agrees well with Fenner’s data m showed 
lower «D and higher lattice consts. than 1 II contains 
a small amt. of I and no accordingly I 478-1 483. 9 
. ‘s IsoUopic. n having <. 

14K. IVwasalmostpure.havmg«o - 1484. Hshowed 

higher lattice consts than IV. X-ray data are given 
for Uidymite and cnstobalite. permitting pos ideniifica- 
L A J . . ^“1 Kammer m e y er 

cosahte from Vasko. LiszI6 Tokody sod 
Gabor Vavnnecz. FvUlant Kozlony 65 , 301-6(1935) — 

A ytUowtsh ankente contained CaO 29 09, MgO 10 30, 


ND J r SCIUIRER 

FcO 15 74, MnO 0C6, CO, 43 81, msol 0 40%. The 
cosaiite analysis shows Pb 39 55, Cu 2 71, Fe 0.25, Bi 
40211, Sb 004, S 17.20, msol 074, sum 100 70%, sp. 
gr I* = C G3 Microscopic and crystallographic data are 
given S S de Finaly 

Changes in the luminescence colors on fresh cleavage 
surfaces of calcite K Obenaucr Zenfr Mineral. Geol 
193SA, 357-61 — Fresh cleavage surfaces of calcite crys- 
tals give differently colored luminescence m ultraviolet 
light In drawing minerogenetic conclusions it is necessary 
to use only the colors produced on fresh surfaces (ef 
K6hkr and Leitmeier, C A 28,2301*) M. F. 

Hydrothermal aiagomte from andesite and hmestone 
in Hungary Cyorgy Kertai Feldlam Kozlony 65 
354-62(1935) — The probable formation of the crystals 
IS discussed Crystallographic data are given 

S S de Finily 

Fetrotofteal notes. I-IO Seitar6 Tsuboi Japan 
J Geol 12, 109-13(1935)(in English); ef. C A 29, 
3946’ — Chem and optical data are given for Japanese 
pyroxene, hornblende, anorthite, cumminglomte and 
biotite from different sources P S Roller 

The crystallizabon of orthorhombic and monoclmic 
pyroxenes from synthetic silicate melts D P Gngor’ev 
Zenit Mineral Geol 1935A, 353-7; cf C A. 29, 6542* — 
Mixts correspondmg to 3MgO CaO SSiOj, to which CaF, 
had added, were heated at 1400° for 4'/, hrs and 
CMled slowly The material obtained consisted chiefly 
ol enstatite. often bordered by monoclmtc diopside which 
was apparently formed by the reaction enstatite liqtud 
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• diopsiije Enstatite does t 


d). Analyses of paragmile confinn the formtlj 


if F| IS absent (cf. Bowen and Schaircr, C. A. 29, 4250*), HiNaA)«Si>(X] C. A Silborad 

pro^bty because of tlie fact that the inversion temp Synthesis of pyrophyllite Robert Schwarz and Cenrr 
enjlatite-clmocnslatite is lower than the temp, at which Traseser. Z anorg aUgtrn CAem 22S, 142-50(IGCo) 
complete CT^stn occurs in the absence of F| M F d. C A. 29, 7b73’ —Pyrophyllite has the coapa' 
The refraction and birefringence of a zircon K. AliO, 4SiOj HjO and docs not lose HiO below COO* ty 
Chudoba Zentr. Mtntral Ceal IMSA, 3hZ-7, ef. Ep- heatinz fefdspar, plazioclase or kaolm with 0 5 A’ na 
pier, C A 22,3‘i23, 4421) — Agreena-iircon.d’* — 4 ISO, at temps above pyrophyllite can be obtained, bst 
had «, 1S500, 1^:020, 1 8701 and n, 18071, 1.8739, j H « accompanied always by some of the initial subtanx 
1.8S09 for Li, Ka and T1 luht, resp Another rircon The materul is heated in a Ta crucible in a steel aino- 
with the same d was found on optical ezamn to be clave II. SioerU 

largely b zircon (uniajial, high birefringence) with some Thermal decomposition of tale R H. Ewell, E N 
C'Zircon (biaxial) and with a border zone of o-zircon (uni- Bunting and R. F. Gellcr Rtsetirch T^att Suf 
aiial, low birefringence) Michael Fleiseher crJt IS, SSl-CflOlSKRescareh Paper No &4S) — Wa'tr 

Minerals of lead slags Petrological roethoda of In- excess of 1 mol was mostly driven off f^weenSV)* 
Teshgatmg sUgs W 1 aber CA«w Erde 10. C7-II5 and 500 . This water loss was accompanied by a sciaH 
(193o) — Exisung information is summanied (120 refer- endothermic heat effect, but not by any change n erysul 
mccs),aod m many cases recast, e g . into diagiama for 9 sirucioreoropticalproperties Theorem^ ofeombmed 
the systems CaO-FeO-SiO, and Ca,SiOe-Na,SiO,-Zo,. »»» off between 800 and SV) pus water 

SiOe-l e,SiO.. with their compns . ds . optical properties •«» »»» accompanied by a Urge endothernitt heat eff« 
and misobUity hmits Suitable pvlroloficat methods are f™ “ toettAM m true sp gr. from 2.83 to 2 91, and by 
described, in particubf pulverization loUowed by sepn brealdo^ of the talc into enstatite and amorpboia 
by d . optical examn , and chem analysis of the sepd Invereion of the enstatite to clinoenstatite to-A 

portions, with full details, and numerous mcTOgraphs In pUee phases being observed in mteial 

this way the constituents of various sUgs were detd heairf at 12(» , and only clmoMsUtite inmatenalbea'rf 
In those from “mixed ore" (Lower Harz) were tdentified . al». conversion of tie 

fajahte. wiUemite. o-celsian, sphalente, wurtzite and ^ amorphous silip to cristoUhte -ne 
magnetite In lead slags were found vanousorthosilicates hypothesis of Foshag and WTierry (C A. 17, 515) tbat 
fayahte, wiUcmite and montictUite (between the first water m lalc in excess of 1 mol is not con«itutio^ and 
aofwhKhagapofimmJSttbihiyfroniabovf lyf^fayalilc »"«y ^ electrostatically between lasal ela«gt 
to 30% willermte was found), melihte and justiie. several . , ,u ^ 

feldspars in small arat , pyroxene (near hedenbergne), Consli^Uoo of the eUy mmmls 
magnetitcand (oftenferiugmous) zinespipel, ardvarious Fregrru 30, 4__ ^(1630), cf 

siilfidrs* galena. ebaleop>Tite. ehalcocite, bonute. pyr A revnew sni^.Miographr 
rhotite, with .phalaite and wuruite, the Zn occurring as 5 ,CheiiUMJ Wueture of clay petals and 
iujfide and silicate being in arproi couaJ amts 

C A Silberrad CJum Erie 9, 404-85(1935) —Of 28 such miaersB 
«l namli .OjUmm, el.m.nU '“.o'? 


(Al,t»«,re)»lbi04j« 1 ^isurai « transfer of H, 0 * to HjO", m many cases definitely w?- 

Sorption of gas hj ^e^ V Ji^two &me. by coJisideration o the dehydration results Oa 

a th^e basis of these revised analyses the structures of the 

10, 48,^(1^), cf C A 28. 26jt;* —The partiaUy „,nera)s are discussed m the Lght of recent z-ray fesalu, 
OT ’^oUy dehy^ated minwals, mordemle, tbomsomte. chlorite, muscovile. kaolin, pyropbyl- 

scoleofc, cpistiJbife and phOlipsife rrere ccsied with NH, ^le etc Eizhtv-four refwences C A Silborad 
ramed out by heating 2 5 bm ComposiUim ct haJIoysite and powdery dolomite from 
*» ^J<^demte was heated to 3o0 |ot 30 Gabor Vavrtnecz Jfagjor Chem. Falioxral H. 

, 70-7(1935) -Analysts of hall5W>te gave SiO, 37A2, 
ctraplete debydraliQu ilordemte s<wb^ 7 3 , jj^q y ^2. CaO 0 45. MgO 0.23. PA 0 17, 

considerable amts_of both gases and is a sorbent of the traces, COi 0 26, 11,0 29 93, orz matter traces, 

Cp,, ,00 15% Drying expts showed that water cooiect 

conaderable amts of NH, with which they ^ haUojsite behaved similarly to that of hydrogels <A 
combine chmi^y Completely deb^rated pa,e &O 1 Or A1,0, Curves showing HA content of hxl 
t^sotute ^bed ^t little NH, VI Ibtd 499-t - according to lowering tensions would be hie the 

Dried or dehydrated sepwUte, talc, serpentine, asbestos, dehydration curves of van Beramelen Also soly expo 

“"i r*??’ ,*" » 7 lh Nil, ^oi coned H,SO., dJ HCl and coned HF were made 

and Cev Sepio^c *or^ ^Kiwable amts of both ^ a special calotimeter was constructed to drt 

and IS a^^ of the silica gel type ^clayand heat of pure SiO,. silica earths. A1(01I)„ AlA “><3 

^tomte sor^d NH,, as did as^tos to a slight ext«t. haHoysttes The latter gave 602 and 530 cal . resp . 

but no CO, Talc, serpentme and vivanite sorbed netther the theoretical values calcd from their analyses were 
8 “ . JobnE Milbery «I7£ and S21 leal .resp The components of haUoya*' 

Chemical and physieo-cptic relations in the bnttle (SiO, and Al(OM),) are probably united not cbemicaur 

zmea group C Koch Chem Srde 9, 453-63(1935 ) — hut as a phys , eventually colloidal, mixt Tbn itateweB: 

Numerous analyses with values of d , <r, 7 and 2E, afftans that of Mehmel (C A. 29, 4699') about the crysi 

many new, are given of the brittle micas These lead to structure of halloystte A new analysis of a 
the formnla H,(Ca,Na,)A]i[A] 2 SiA,I for mergartU, m- 9 flour from Mirtonhegy, Budapest, gave CaO 30?-. 
crease in Na bewg accompanied linearly by decrease m MgO 21 44, PeO 0 13, CO, 46 60, PA, OJOS, SO, 0 0^ 

a, $, 7 and E, and increase in y-a. and HxCaMg,|Ab- SiO* 0 22, HO insol SiO, 0 13, HCl msol 0 15, HA 

SitOit] lor dielentle, mtb wbxb are included zanthophyl- at 150* 006, loss on ignition 030, etitn 10008% 

lite and brandisite Ca and Na, are interchangeable m S S de 

the margantes, and Mg, and Al, between them and the The rare earth content of European and Japanese etaj 
cbntomtes, all being mtenniscible ChloriUnd as H»- ahales. E Minarai Naehr Get Ilija. yMiege ■ 
jSuALlALFeA,, and elireltie Ht{Si«.Al,]ALFeAia with Matt. pAyitfi KlasK.FachgruppelV, 1 , 155-70(1930) J 
jin replanng ,»rt of the Fe (with proportionate decrease C. A. 23, 4001‘, 50, I33o* —The rare earth content <* 
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.lllhetbw detd mv-imnrically.mj close to 0 02% 1 deposits nuJ nincralrialion and tl.cir oteal d.stnbutloo 
?hc .Us.’SS c£cot p,.scnt vccte dctd by x-ray axe su.nna»i.«l G= and la icce detected spcctroscopi- 
specttocraphic methods. Ce. Y. Nd, ^ and Th tierfmai- eally la Zn ores, one ol ivhieb eontd 0 O-sj 


nated. Michael n«v:her 

Lias day from Dobbertm, MecklenbuTg-Sclifl.erin 
F K Schluna. Chetn ZTrja 10 , 110~2j{1035), cf C. A 
27, 5CS9, 28, IIHJO* — This clay \tos examrt by similar 
methods to those used for claj-s from the noghb^ng 


Notes on the Balunbing mine, west coast of Sumatra. 
D W J Grey Dull Insl Mtnins Afd No. 375, 1— IS 
(1933) — Subscciuent to prop> lituation and silicification 
of the rli> elites and tuffs by hydrothermol solns , faulting 


i;;i-,«s/rape„dce. m,d,h...b;s Qua^^^^ 


increased, imisco^Tte and Laolin decreased as particle shc 
mereased; the only clay mineral found bj means of x-ra>s 
was halloysite; of hea\-y minerals the proportion thcn.m 
of pynle (7S 4%) was very much greater than m either 
of the other 2 clays above mentioned (2S 0 and 34 2*^, 
resp.), while that of hornblende was small Of electrolytes 
Ca and Cl ions were low, SO, high C A Silbenrad 
Speetro-aaalytlcal invcstigabon of teebtes K Preuss 
Chtm. Erdf 9, S('i3-llS(iy35) —By use of MnnnkopiT y 2 Ji,jitly attacUd. but 
and Pelers’ spectral method (ef C A 25. 51101, analyses 
of a large number of tectites and analogous materials have 
been made, with results shown in the annexed table, in 
which the mol totals of the oxides of Al, ! e. Mg, Ca, Na 
and K are made up to 100, and SiOi stated m proportion 
(figures m col 1 mdicate the number of samples of whicli 
the analysis is the average) 


SiiOj MO« r»0 MjO C»ON*iO I. 


S 4tS 1 am 37S Sa a 18 3 14 t 17 $ ' 
list aji v .'u 0 14 14 a ' 
M<a) S 477 1 317S so.] 31 .‘I S 14 5 13 

3SI) 18 is 18 IS 5 ' 


Nerwrsjaa 
UtbMiihrr* 

There were also found Li, Be, B, Sr, Ba, Ti, Zr, V. 

Mn, Ni, Cu, Ga, Ge, Sn, Pb and Sc in amts comparable 
with those m the lithosphere, the chief differences being 
the relatively smaller content of the more volatile clcmems, 
e. s • Cu, Ge, Sti and Pb in the tectites, the most variable 
amts wrrethaseofCrandNi, Glasses were olvo analyzed 
reo CpiOi NiO MoOT.O* 
Darwin glass 23 0 033 004 0(M04 

SiOi glass (Ifenbtiry) C 0 0 007 0 13 - - 

Si{9i glass (Wabar) 3 0 0 0003 0 13 -> 

SiOi glass (Libyau desert) 0 3 0 OOCKl 0 - - 

Moldavites, av. 2 5 0 000 0 002 

Australites, av. 4 7 0 013 

BdLtoiutes, av. SCO 033 


.. 0 10 5 

0 0035 0 12 0 8 
0 033 0 14 I U 

The results are not in favor of Spencer’s theory (C A 
27, 2011), nor docs the general resemblance between 
the compns. of the tectites and that of thelitbospbeie favor 
a cosmic ongin. Analyseswerealsomadeof IMuenrtambo 
glass (Linck, C A 28. 2301*), and of glass spheres from 
Colombia (Stutter, C. A. 21,41), showing cotnpns . resp . 
diffenng markedly from that of the tectites, and identi 
cal with that of obsidian CAS 

The mineral prodnebon ol India during 1934 Lewis L 
Vcniior. EfcorJs Gtol Surrey Itidta 69, Pc 3. 243-335 
(1^35); cf C. A. 29, 3745*. Alden H. Emery 

Deposits of miied mmerals in Sardima L Gerbelta 
Kesocorli asspe, mintrana satda 40, No 7. 4-Sfl935). 
cf C. A. 29, 2SSS*. G A. Dmvo 

HiUsof Shah Abdul Azun (Persia). A. RtvnOre C^pl 
rend soc. tfol France 1935. CO-2 —A stratum, a few in 
thick, of much crushed cjuaitz and UmeMone is impreg- 
nated with Fe and galena, which extend into the lime- 
stones above and below It. C. A. Silberrad 

Outline of the geochemisby of the Urals. ’ 

'akharov and S. .4. Yushko rronr. ^ 

Resrartk JhsI Econ. .Ifinerol (U. S. S R.) No 75 
4-4J(m Pngh-sh 43-b)(l'l3o) — Late Paleozoic igneous 
aetiviiy m the Urals gave ongm to bodies of (1) gabbto, 
dunite and plagiorranite with a^soed. pyrite and Cu-Zn 
deposits and (2) K granites with high-temp. Au deposits 
and me^oxepithermal Hg-Sb-.4u deposits The amts of 
V, bn. bb.be, Te, Cd and TIassoed with Various types of 


was probably calcitc and Mn with which latter the Au and 
Ag were assoed Descending surface waters, charged with 
I l,SO« derived from oxidation of the pyTite in the propy lite, 
aitackcd and leached the fractured surfaces of the chlon- 
iired and scrititizid rocks m the clastic zone and yielded 
ktohn and hydrous SiOi, mcxstly colloidal These waters 
also attacked the An and 4g At the surface Ag was only 
■ d, but m depth, in the path of increasingly 
oxidation proceeded downward, the Ag 
wint into soln as sulfate The «oin descended through 
ihe shattered r«:k where Ag was partly pptd by unallcr^ 
onhiKlase and in neutral soln partly abstracted by col- 
loidal kaolin The HiSOi reacted with NaCl in the mine 
waterstoformllCl, wiin-h with the Mn in the ore generated 
Cl which dissolved Au Four possible precipitants, each 
of which probably had something to do with it, are con- 
sidered The evolution of the present metallurgical flow 
sheet IS described m detail An old tabhng and cyaniding 
plant was scrapped m f av or of flotation Use of a blanket 
sirake before the classifier reduced reagent consumption 
to Pb(0.\c)i 0 93, NaiS 0 31 . Bu xanihate 0 19, Acrofloat 
13014 sodaashO 901b pcrion In Aug . 1934, m treating 
au ore averaging 2 70 dwi per ton, 3i 0% of the Au was 
recovered on blankets, flotaiion recovered 93 0% of the 
.. « 5 .\u from an impoverished ht ad ( 1 bS dwt ) for on o\ er-all 
arahl’ recovery of 93 7*^ Alden H Emery 

'' Microscopical study of copper ores from Nleder- 
Marsberg (Westphalia) Friedneh Schwacke Chtm 
Efdt 9, 496-525(1^35) —A detailed account with photo- 
Riicrograplis, of the niaoaer in which (he vanous minerals, 
pnmanly chalcocitc, covellue, boraile, chalcopynle, 
galena, sphalerite, pynte, mazcasite, tetrahednte, fama- 
tinite, qnvtz and calcite, and secondarily malachite, 
0 azunte, cupnte, tile ore, niebconite, hinonite, gypsum 
and native Cu and Ag, occur, with their relations to the 
country rock, and discussion as to their origin. 

C A. Silberrad 

Geology of the iron deposits in the lower Yong^e region 
C Y Hsieh, C C Sun, Y C. Cheng and K. Chem. 
dfem Ce(4 Surrey CAiro, Scr. A, No 13, 191 pp. (1935).— 
Six types of occunence of Fe in Tongtu district are de- 
senbed All are genetically related to the dionte and 
' were formed as an arter-cflect of the igneous mtnisioa 
In the firat stage of mineralisation apatite, magnetite 
and actiiwAite with perhaps a small amt. of hematite 
were deposited under high temp and partly pneumatolytic 
coudtiions Not long after this, a soln. forming large 
bodies of hematite emanated from the same magmatic 
source Almost simultaneously the veins were altered, 
the actinolite to nontronite, while the country rocks were 
9 silicified, sencitizcd and partly alunitized or kaotimzed. 
At first the sola was very nch m Fe and SiOj; subse- 
quently It became alk and locally suUurous In the third 
stage of mineratizaiion spccularite, hematite, quartz, 
chalcedony, a hale apatite and bante deposited under 
epilhernial conditions. Nest Fc wns deposited in the 
intcfstices of quartz and bante costals under cold-water 
conditions In the finil stage, atm agencies ^tered the 
Fe to limonite The Fe deposit of Tungkuanshan is of 
igin The ore, magnetite with a 

. IS m close assocn vnth garnet. 

Garnet, dwpsidc, woUastonite and forstente have been 
foemed in the calcareous rocks, and scneite, andalusite 
and cordierite m the argillaceous and siliceous rocks. The 
Oianglungshan Fe veins were deposited by solns from 
granitic r«ks at great depth and under high temps The 
Sanshanchen deposits are of the contact pyrometasomatic 
type similar to those of Tungkmangshan. The Cheng- 
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menslian deposit «s of li>drothmnal ong'in aod o! the ' roots 1I»0 30-3-1, >oIa(ile sub^lanpts 2C, ash 6, coh 
mesotherma] type In the NanLing Ilills, 3 Sdda ocetir. 33 S, S 0 5, It 2 5, C 42 and O + N 13 3% Ilsstrurtm 
The ore nas fomird as an igneous afler-etTcct of tbe n- is that of fusaia and duram cool A. A BoehU^ch 
trusts erocL, probably as a rcpiaocnient undei mesolfamnal Geothermal stages and the chemistry of ajtestaa nten 
to epuhcrmal conditions Alden It Fmery of norther Daghestan 1. J Chebotarev Rurelti 

Ferriferous deposits of Berry Andr6 \ atan Compt. A'edf (5u3/frffl»iea*i Prospedinf) 5, Ko 3, 23-15(1935) - 

rend $oc tfal >ra>ir« 1935, 04-3 — The origin of these Geothermal and chem. insestigations of the wiim 
deposits, consisting of an intimate assocn of CaCOi indicate the presence of crude oil A A. BoehUingi 
and limonite, is allribuled to transport of FefOHh . Dennbet of rocks calculated from their chemicil 
from latcnlc m pseudo-soln in H»0 of pjt less than 7, analyses Reginald A Daly Proe Nall Acad Sa 
I e . rich in COj, into a lake mth limestone tottora Here 21, C57-C3(1935) — The method of calcn of Iddinp 
CaCO, dissolved as bicarbonate and the alley of the H,0 (C. A, 14, 2457) which assumes the material to be eon 

increased until at Pn 10 the colloidal sola of Fe(OH)i pletely crystd , nonvcsicular and at room temp «u 

became unstable, and limomte deposited in intimate tested- The water<orrccted normative d o! the more 

assocn with CaCOi C A Stlbemd abundant holocryst. rocks may be regarded as the actuil 

Sudbury nickel field restudied A G Burrows and d. Tbe calcd d was too low when the combmed water 

H C Kickaby Ann Repi Ontario Dept Jfiaei 43. was much tn excess of 1%, and also in general forpendo 

Pt II, 1934, 49 pp (19V>) — The rocks of the area are 3 litcs. Applications of the cniens toextrusiveandtoporous 
described and the theories for the origin of the ores re- rocks arc made P. S Roller 

viewed Alden H Fmery Viscosity of melted rocks Michel P Volirortch 

Description of the Unuhunskil tungsten ore deposit Compt. rend 202, 78 80(103(5), cf C A 29, 4903*, 

T G Tikhova Rav^dka Aedr (Subterranean Prospect- The viscosities at sc%cr^ temps between IKX)' 

mg) 5. No 3, 13-23(1933) — A wolframite ore conig and 1400*, detd by V 's method, and complete analyses 
U, 74 C2, F<^ 17 43, MnO 7 CO, CaO 0-30 and SiO, of the following rocks are given (figures after each isdi 
was found in Umshunsk, located about 207 km catc the percentage of SiO, and the viscosiues m poises it 
from Sictensk, Siberia. A A Boehtlmgk 1400*); basalt 49 03, 55, tescheniie 50 58 (with 2311 

The ^budsTkaw mtieuTy -»»bniotiy fluonte deposit ^ A1«0, Fe, 0,5,8.51; andesiteC37G, 1175, ohrinebisiSi 
A 1 Suloev and A. L. Ponornarev Trans All Vnton fertipted 1&32) 52 4, 120; diabase 48 14, GO. obsidm 

Sci RrrrarcA /arl Been hUneral (U S S R ) No 71, 73 79, 170,000, and artificial glass 72 8 (with ISA N'l-O). 

5-7G(m English 77-8)(193S) —The deposit, in tbe 123 The increase in snscosity with increased SiCH » 

northern Alai foothills southwest of Fergana, occupies obvious, unless modified by a large amt. of NsiOatffl 
an area of 10 0 sq km A belt of limestones ts tightly glass, the high viscosity of tescbcnite is attnbutid to the 

intrrfolded and interfaulted with laodstooes and shales, large amt of AliO, + FciO, C. A. Sdberad 

and ail are cut by diabases, probably of kanscan age Maxing or sepmhpn into components of sQicate m 
Granites, graoodjoiites and pyroictutes in tbe vKiniiy < magmas C Linck. Chem. Erie 10, 120-8(1933) — 
are probably of tbe same age Extensive areas of breccias Ciigonev's expts (cf. C A. 29, C513') ve unsatisfactccTi 
along faults and along the contacts between hmestonesand as he has based the compn of hismrltson thecocstituats 
shales are cemented and replaced by fine-grained qoatts, charged without allowing for possible volatilisitioB 
fluorite, stibnite and cinnabar and are cut by setns of There is no endcnce of silicate magmai eser sepg into- 
thesamcnatenal The ores are of disseminated epitbertnal phases, cither as 2 layers, or as an etculsioa (suchasNsu 
type and of hypogene origin Estimates of tonnage of may form in a magma) On slow cooling sepn may eem 
fluorite, Sb and Hg are given The diposm ate bebeved of a mineral with which (he magma is satd at a temp 
to merit exploitation on a large scale R H Becksntb slightly below its m p , e. g , of leucite. Any diflcreiua 

Glauber salt in North Dakota Irvm Lavtne. Herman o uoo must consist of a wandering of those compooeni 
Feinstem and Earl Skene Chun (f Met Enp 42, which crysialhre out first, e g , by grasitation (cf. ii^> 
081-2(1935) —Locations, quantities and analyses of C A. 18, 805) C A.Silberrtd 

deposits of Na,S0« are given and methods of prospecting CeochemiciU charactensbes of protocmtiUiUtion 
are described E R Rusbton A B Fersman Compt rend acad. tci V R S S 

Walpole Island, S Pacific E Auberi de la Rue |N S.).3,216-20(1935) — Inlhecrystn ofbasicandultn- 

Compt rend soc g/of France 1935, 48-0 — The phosphate l»sic rocks, the minerals crysig earliest are those of sym 
deposits here contain 55-<5o% Ca phosphate, and have crystal structures, highest coells of thermal stability anO 
yielded some 10,000 tons per yr They consist of a hgbt , highest values of lattice energy The elements predornmat- 
brown pulverulent matenal, and occur in pockets in coral ’ ing in these minerals are those of even at no and esp 
rock C A Silberrad those with max values of packing energy, o! $borl»t 

Geologic distnbubon of fire clays in tbe United States ionic radii and of lowest at vols andiomaationpotectiaJs, 

J R Chclikowsky J Am Ceram Sec 18, 367-90 i e , elements with the most stable nuclei and with 
(1935) C H Kerr grealesi mcch , thermal and electrostatic strength of the 

Kaolin deposits of the Ukraine from the newest geotogi- electronic shells Michael Fleischer 

cal ezptorahon data I I Melnikov Trans Inst Econ. Oeochemical invesbgabons of volcanoes in J*px° \ 
3/inrrof (U S S R ) No 70, 33 pp (1935) — A desenp Studies on the gases and the spring waters cf the 

tion of the field relaiions and estimates of tonnage of ex- a Asama 1 Kimio Noguchi J. Chem Soc Japan 59. 
tensive primary and transported kaolin deposits m the 1495-510(1935) —Results of analyses of the vamw* 
southwestern Ukraine R H Beckwith vtdcacic products are given II Chemical eotBpo*(. 

Red sands of AIpes-Manbrnes S Deb Compt tend bons of ^e lavas of the volcano Oshima, Im jwap 

soc gfol France 1935, 116 — Chem and mech analyses Iwasaki Ibid 1511-23— The corapns of tbe lavas 
show these sands to be sufficiently refractory, ptutK, are similar. T. 

coherent and permeable to gases to be suitable for foundry Pebutogy of Alaid volcano. North Knrile 
work or manuf of silica bneks Tbe heavy constituents Kuno Japan J Geol 12, 1M-G2(1935)(in English) 
are xircon, rutile, anatase, brookitc, magnetite, ilmenitc The lavas of Alaid Island arc of several kinds of obvi^ 
and kyamte C A Silberrad * basalt, while those of Taketomi Island consul of a 

The geoehenustiy cf eaustobiohtes. N A Oifov and kind of oUvine-anorthite-basalf These basJts cio 

V. A Uspenskil Khtm Tterdo[o Tofdtca 5, 663 79 markedly from those from the volcanoes of Hun 

(1934) — A bibliography with 37 references A A B ccntialjapan Among other differences they aremorew 

A short geological desenpbon of the Kivdo Raiehikhm and less siliceous, and the groundmass contains oiu 

brown coal deposit A. T. Ponomarenko. Rasredka Nedr and alkali-feldspar with silica absent In the 

(Sullerranean Prospectmt) 5, No 3, 10-15(1935) — salts, the olivine and augite crystd out side by 

This deposit is located 500 km west of Khabaro^, The oUvine m the effusive stage was more femlCTOU ‘ 
Siberia. The cod belongs to the class of bumie eoak that crystd m the intralelluric. The early olivine 
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Biigite Tcactrd with rcsiiliial magma to form more fmi- 1 

fcrous rones succcsM\cly around the nsp crystals 

I>. S Roller 

Granite of the Mont BUnc massif Paul Corbin anti 
Nieolas OiiUanofr Bull soe i.'of /^'ranre [5] , 4 . "1*7-70 
(1935) —Two microgramtes arc de«cnbed, showing no 
pccuhai features C A Silbcrrad 

The andesitic rocks of Ditrau, Ciuc Department, 
Transylvania \ifgile Ianovii.i Ann set, iiair Jassy ^ 
20, So-fTdfGo) —The iiimcral descriptions of several 
samples of rock ore given, vritli chem analyses They are 
composeil tnainh of plagincla'e, aiigite and olivine 
John K Milbery 

A shallow intrusion the bysmahUi of Cavallo L. 
Glangeaud Bull soc teol fr<i»iee [5|,4,SI5 22(1935) 

The bystnalilh at Cavallo (Consiantine, Algeiia) con- 
sists nf viireous and mictogramilar rucks, the latter a 
quirtiiferous homhkndt nnerogranodiorite contg pheno- i 
crysts of strongly roned (ilagiouljse (dO-lU^'o Rti), green 
pleoehroit. homblcnile and oecnsionally of orthoclase and 
biotilc embedded in a paste of minme crystals of pbgio- 
thsc with orthrichse and quarts (often poikilitic) Con- 
tact with the surrounding Toccni marU w niarkeil in the 
l)>«malith by the crystals being miith smaller, while ihe 
rinrls Invc been nieiamorphoscd in places to depths of 
a few cm to 4 m , with fonnation of sciiciie and spotted 
schists, chlontc, hornfels, garnet, rutile, spheae, etc , ui ‘ 
2 zones, one the result of mere heat, the other of pneu- 
matoljtic and hjdroilienml action Elsewhere the con- 
tact is marked only by a brecctatiU zone ccmcnied by a 
paste of the comminuted materials cr of calcite 

C A ivtberrad 

Glasses and nepbelite accumulations from Steiabcre 
near Fledbach Katl Schoklit«ch Zentr Mineral CeM 
I9JSA, 3t>S-b2 —The ncphelile basalta were probably 
formed by amimulatton of crystals following ditfercniia- 
tion They shove evidences of having been transported 
through the melt during the period of de*gassing Tlie 
compn of the glasses agrees qualitatively with the cotnpn 
to w expected after $cpn of nlinne and piTOxene, which 
ore picsent as phenocrysts Tour new rock an-Uyses 
Michael Fleischer 

The catamorphUm of Igneous rocks under humid 
tropical condihoBS John Q Hanison Brochure 
pubi by Imp Bur. of Soil Scu, Karpenden, Eng. 70 
pp — An evtensive tre.atisc is given on the chem , micro- 
scopical and petrological aspects of tbe tropical cata- 
niorphi«in of igneous rocks The SiOi, Te, Al, Mn, Mg. 
Ca, Ti and alkali onvlyses of the cataniorpbic products 
arc made on a soln obtained by treating the rock with a 
mist of4(lcc HjSO. (sp gr I S4), 20 cc fICf fsp gr. 

1 19) and 10 cc HNO» (sp gr 1 40). The Fe" is detd 
on a soln of a separate part of the material dissolved in 
HI_ and dll lIjSO, Under tropical and temperate con- 
dilions, «ijrficn) weathering of igneous rocks results in 
the catamorrhi<ni of the rock mmenls by processes of 
hydration and oxidation with the production of hydrated 
silicites of Al:Oi or sihcoalumimc acids, hydrated silicates 
of I e, hydratcil oxides of Fe, with residual qutrtr and 
other resistant nimcials II Catamorphism of basic 
Igneous rocks under humid tropical conditions The 
action of primarv hteritization is due to the action of 
carbonated ground waters on its surface and is Ihe setting 
free from combination In the rock minerals of the SiOj, 
Ca, Mg, Ka and K, while leaving most or all of the Al 
as gibbsue and the greater part of the Fe as limomie 
Wulc this rrimary process is the same on high and low 
levels, the after -processes differ materially During the 
formation of primary latente at low aliitudcs from basic 
Igneous rocks contg small quantities of quartz, a propor- 
tion of the FiOj set free by catamorphisrn becomes cryst 
while ditfing similar formation at high altitudes no change 
in cryst biOi is indicated On the contrary, it appears 
that some loss of quartz may take place at hi^li levels 
Dunng the lateritiialion at low levels of smular. but 
quarti-free bas-o rocks, there is apparently little or no 
Illation of cryst. SiOj Primary htente is composed of 
the residue fnmi tbe catamorphism of basic rock ; lateiilic 


earth consists of these residues with vao'<n£ proportions 
of SiOi taken up from the ground-water froiii rocks under- 
going active hfcrilizatjon; the surCciil ironstones and 
bauxites arc composed of constituents leached from the 
pnmiry Ivtenie during its conversion into latctitic earth, 
as well as latcntic earth after its desilicatiou Primary 
lalentiratioii is followed by desilication which gradually 
resulls in vast masses of htentic citihs or argillaceous 
latmte exceptionally deposits of secondary quartz oc- 
cur UndCT temperate conditions, catamorphism of basic 
rocks IS not a latcntic action, but a more gradual and 
less complete degradation and dcconipn , accompanied 
by oxidation, hydration and leaching with the formation 
of vanous more or less complex hy dialed silicates HI 
Catamorphism of intermediate igneous rocks under humid 
tropical conditions There are fairly well marked zones 
of alteraiion between an epidote-quartz-dionte and its 
nnal degradation products fiteriCic earth and sur/ioial 
bauxite Thete is (a) a gradual increase in the propor- 
tions of AlfO« present in the catamorphic products, (b) 
a gradual change from FsO to I ejOj, (e) marked diminti- 
lion m ihe proportions of CaO and hfgO, and (d) very 
great diminution of the alkalns IV. Catamorphism 
of acidic igneous rocks under humid tropical conditions. 
Under tropica) conditions, acidic rocks, such as aphtes, 
pegmatites or granites and granitic gneisses, do not 
undergo pnrnaty hteritization, but graduilly change 
through catamorphism into pipe- or pot -clays, or more or 
less qiurtziferous and impure kaolins LaterttiC earths, 
and even poKlays, may undergo desilieation, with the 
formation of concretionary and surficial masses of bauxite 
J R Adams 

Some differentiate and endomorphous contact rocks 
from Szamsko 7$igmond Szentp6lcry and K/Umin 
Emszt Fo/dAjru A.'t/iuiy 65. 305-14(1935) —Chem 
analyses and detailed pcirogniphic description of 7 rock 
samples, consisting of quittz-plagio-pegmatlte, quartz- 
plagioclasite, lamprophyre, titanomagnctite-gabbro- 
pcndottle and some assimilative metamorphic rocks ore 
presented and discussed S S deFinlly 

The contact metamorphism of the Gnaws pluton, 
Piscataquis County, Maine Shader S Philbnck. i4Ri 
J Set 31,1-40(193(5). — Tbe Gnaw a pluton was formed bv 
intrusion of a quartz-neh subalk intennediate magna 
DifTcrcntiation occurred w ith production of a basic border. 
Metamorphism of the slate senes was begun dunng the 
intrusion of the pluton and continued through the asspcd 
igneous acliviiy during which mtermediate dikes wore 
intruded acrompamed or followed by injection of aplitic 
vemlrts of several compns Acid dikes with assmulated 
aluminous niatenal were next intruded Quartz veins 
carrying black tourmaline are the last phase of igneous 
oclivity The degree and character of metamorphism 
were independent of the type of equigranular liolocryst. 
Igneous rock at thecontact of the piufon but was much less 
intense in the vicinity of an apophysis of porphyvitic 
micTocryst igneous rocks Both intensity and character 
produced were governed by the conditions of crystn. of 
the Igneous rock The aphtic vcinlcts show m their 
modes of occurrence certain features that suggest that the 
rock leached a scnnmollen condition The wide aureole 
and extensive rccrystns indicate that the superheat of the 
pluton was large and slow m dissipation Tlie lack of 
hvgh-terap tmneials in the inetamorphics shows that the 
temp was not much above that of the country rock pnor 
to and during intrusion The highest degree of nnta- 
morphism is m a senolith of plagioelase-cordicnte- 
plconiste-hyrpersthene honifels Alden H. Emery 

Metamorphic rocks of southern Abukuma plateau. 
Keaichi Sugi /af<an J Gee! 12, 115-5l(K>35)(m 
English) — ^Thc petrography of the following types of 
rocks IS described metamorphic rocks (a) from igneous 
and pyroelistics, (6) from sedmientanes and (e) due to 
retrogression 5felamorphic facies and causes of niela- 
morphisni are considered. Under (o) the rocks are div ided 
into 2 mam groups, one characterized by nimeral assemb- 
lage of green whists including hornblende-bearing varie- 
ties, and the other by amphibolites. The retrogressive 
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rocks are widely distributed among low-grade metamorphic 1 
memliers of the eastern zone but are derived also from 
hiEh-grade rocks of tlie western zone V S Roller 

Metamorphie rocks of neighborhood of Viriers, Pyrenees- 
Orientales 1 Ragum Compi rend soe tfot Frante 
1935, 58-60 —The calcareous strata in this neighborhood 
show 2 distinct forms of metamorphism (a) cryst lime- 
stones and marbles contg considerable amts of silicates 
which often form visible crystals of seapoliie, pyrojtne, 
garnet, amphibole, (juartz and sphere, and (6) less * 
metamorphosed, contg smaller amts of quartz, feldspar 
and biolite, nnd considerable mizzomte CAS 
Metjmnrphism oD border of lustTous achJsls of Cer- 
Tiires, Hautes Alpes Ch Pussenot Compi rend toe. 
geol France 1935, 144-6 — Several strata of Rhaetic and 
Liassic siliceous limestone in this neighborhood are char- 
acterued by a meiamarpliKin that has produced targe 
quantities of albite crystals C. A Sdberrad 3 

Peculiar recrystallizabon of limestone Jean Goguel 
Compi rend roc geel franee 1935, 152-3 — Nearkaucluse 
and elsewhere in the department of that name ibe ratcite 
of the Urgonian limestone has rccrysid in yellow spberu- 
lues, usually about 1 mm diam , made up of cryst fibers, 
slightly cemented together and showing slight pleochroism 
Analysisgivesthecompn asapproz 75CaCO» -h IMgCOi 
The bed of spherulites rests on and penetrates mio un- 
altered limestone C A Silberrad * 

Petrogenesis of Pranconum npple limestone }*b 
Schmitt Ckem jCrd* 9, 321-<H(1W5) — The methods of 
deposition of the ripple limestones of the area southeast 
of Hamburg are ezomd , as also their cbem compn 
{which throws no bglu on them) Sixty complete analyses 
are given, as a result of which the limrsiooes are classified 
in 3 divisions according to the amt of clay present The 
bad smell on breaking the limestone is attributed to a . 
polmenzed form of HiS CAS * 

Companson of the spectroscopic analyses of CrntozoDn 
proliferum and the mineral waters of Saritoge Spnngs, 
Hew York Oskar Daudisch Arktt Kemi. Jfinrraf 
Ceol 12B, No 9, 5 pp (1935) — CryptozoCn from tbe 
Saratoga Spnngs region coutain Ca, Na, K, Li, Mg, Sr, 
Si, Q, Pe, Mn, Cu and Ag All Ag lines were definite 
The quantities of Sr, Mn, Cu and Li contained in watrra 
from Kathora, Coesa, Geyser and Lincoln Spnngs are a 
tabulated AU tbe CryptozoOn contained D and much 
larger amts of Mn than (he spnngs, while neither con- 
tained Ba Tbe springs contained no B Since BisfouM 
m sea sediments and formations (Cryptozoons are of 
algal ongin) while only traces have been found in igneous 
rocks and residual clays, us absence from the spring waters 
suggests that they arc of magmatic ongin A U' D 
Chemical weathenog and soil formation in Siam E 
Blanck, W Credner and E v Oldershausen Chtm '> 
Erde 9, 419 52(1935) — A considerable no of analyses of 
surface soils, including latrrites and "red earths," and 
of the immediately underlying rock m various places in 
Siam are given The essential differences between soils 
formed by rock deeompn »n jifu, and those of the level 
areas resulting from sedimentation is emphasized, and the 
effects of climate are discussed C A Silberrad 

Weathering of rocks under varying climatic conditions 
E Blanck and R Themlitz Chem Erde 9, 52!>-39 * 
(1935) —Pieces of Muschelkalk and Burner sandstone 
were exposed to the weather on the Brocken (1142 m ) 
and at Gottingen (140 m ) m 1922, and exarod m 1927 
and 1934, as to the extent of weathering In 1927 fcf 
C A 22, 4423} no definite inferences could be drawn 
In 1934 detailed comparison of appearances and complete 
analyses show that there was little difference between the 
weaibermg m the 2 places as regards the sandstone, but 9 
that the hfuschelkalk suffered more m Gottmgetl than 
on the Brocken, a difference attributed mainly to the 
higher temp prevailing at the former place CAS 


Recent and fossil Terra rossa formabon in socthem 
Franconian Alps E Blanck and E v. Oldershauseg 
Chem Cede ID, 1-60(1935) — Mainly of geological imerest, 
but the paper contains a considerable no of complete 
analyses of surface soils, underlying rocks, limestones, 
etc , and of terra rossa mainly from the vafley of tie 
Alltuuhl and neighborhood (30 m N. of Augsbur;), 
showing the relations between tbe surface soil and mother 
rock, and effects of weathering and solvent action of 
water. C A Silberrad 

Use chemistry of the weathering process R. Schwarz 
IX Conge. tnUrn. qutm pura apltcada, Madrid 3, 320-6 
(1934); cf C A 29, 7873’.— Hydrolysis of alkali or 
alk earth aluminosilicates under mild conditions will not 
produce kaolin, because the soln becomes alk SiOi sol 
IS quite stable in alk soln , but Al(OH)i and Fe(OH)i 
are pptd , and latente is formed The formation of kaolin 
must be due to pneumatolytic action It could not be 
produced from amorphous material, without hydtothernial 
action, by using salts or inorg or org acids in a measura 
ble length of time E R Rushion 

The distribution of the chemical elements m the 
universe Walter Noddaek IX Congr intern jain 
pura apltcada. Madrid 3 . 327-33(1934); cf C. A 29. 
707* — Thereisgrrater UBi/orroiiy in the comym of meteor- 
ites tbau anywhere on the earth The mineral structure 
of the meteorites and the fact that even very small onei 
contain nearly alt of the efements in approx tbe same pro- 
portions indicaie that they condensed from the gas phase 
The smaller meteorites, because of their lesser gravitational 
fields, could net hold the more volatile elements, so there 
IS very little Hg, N or tare gases in them, and the same 
elements are lacking in the spectra of the fixed stars 
C R RushtoQ 

Deten&iaaboD of the thenum eoatent of rocks Wm 
D Urry J Chem Physus 4. 34-40(1938) -A new 
method for tbe detn of 10-* to lO"* g Th is described 
It IS used to complete the data necessary for the calcn 
of the age of geological matnial The a-particle activity 
of Th in a streaming gas is measured with a counter 
this proecdure is more accurate than the usual lonizatiw 
measurements on the Th deposit. Simultaaeously th* 
Pa/Ra ratio in commort rocks can be detd O M “- 

Formation of diamond from geologic point of view 
(Veres) 2 Cathodic phosphorescence for eiamn of 
minerals and thin sections of rocks (Urbam) 3 Physico- 
ebem analysis of the Mondovi Lunsio mineral 
presence of Li in besimaudite (Trancesconi, Bruna) *4 
S bacteria id the "pink” waters of the Sunikhani oil 
fields and their significance m the geochemistry of water 
(Maluishek.Malianc) 14 

Cayeux, Eucien Les roches s4dimentaires de France 
Roches carbonaties (Caleaires et dolomies). Pans 
Masson & Cie 464 pp P 200 

Hawkms, Alfred C The Book of Minerals R'*’ 
Vorfc J 'tt’Uey & Sons 161 pp $I 50 Reviewed in 
Am J Set 30, 662(1935) 

Jordana Soler, Luis Yacimientos mmerales y ne 
combustibles solidos y hquidos Barcelona" Salvat 
editoies 350 pp Ptas 24 
Schmidt, Waller, and Baier, E : Lehtbuch der MiiW* 
logie Berlin Cebruder Borntraeger 320 pp M 14 
Willcmse, A De edelsleenen Eeckeren, Antwerp 
Dtukkerij constant van Hoof 112 pp 

Begnffsbestimmungen und Bezeichnungsvorscbriften 

fur Edclvtein, Schmuckstem, Perlen, Korallen, sovne 
dereu Synthesen, Dubletten, Imilationen usw Nr 
der Listedes Reichsausschusses fur Lieferbcdingung«b«’^ 
Reichskuratonum fur tVirtschaflhchkeit Berlin Beuin- 
Verlag m Komm 16 pp M 0 00 
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Geochenustry and the theory of metallurgy* A F. 
Kapustinskil iJelonr/rut/nj-a t Nauka IMS, 

No. 5, 22-13 — An analogy is drawn between Tnmman 
and Goldschmidt’s theory of the structure of the earth’s 
crust and conditions ui a metallurgical furnace in regard * 


D J DKitOREST, OSCAR B ItARDBR AND RICHARD RIUBACJI 

consumption increases with increased CaCOi content. 
The P in ores in which the CaCO, content is small is not 
removed by weah acid solns TePO, is removed by 
strong acid solas., which also dissolve appreciable amts, 
of there ore A cheap reagent is essential. It must ^ot 


diSim cquil and the afrmu> of mctaK towards undo « introduce any objectionable clement into the ore. The 

The equi! between ZnS and gaseous IICI was at const removal of P from the red Pc ores of AH by leaching docs 
pressure, and airves of conen -temp for different isob-ors 
ere obtained It should be possible to foretell the bc- 


liavaor of a compd in metallurgical treatment from its 
lichavior in solii D V Shvarlrlicrg 

A note on the use of ultraviolet lamps in mines for rapid 
detection of scheehte in ores by fluorescence \Vm O 
Vanderburg Bur Mines, Infflrmahnn Circ No 6S73, 3 
3 pp (1935) Afdcn il rmery 

The San Antonio mme and null Anon rrani t'an 
Inst Minim dfrf . IMdtm Can d/min; Mel Balt No 
1-*) — The cjanidc mill IS dc-scribed A H E 
Nickel progress dunng the last decade John T 
Thompson Rev nirl 32, StfV-lTt 1'135) — A survey of 
recent advances At the l-rood mine in the Sudbury dis- 
tnci the ore is ground and subjected to flotation Gang is 
ehnunated and Cu-nch and Ni nch portions are sepd 4 
from each other The Ni-neb portion is roasted in llcrte* 
shofi furnaces placed above rcverlKratones into which hot 
calcines arc fed Revcrberaiones are run to produce a 
2o% mat and a slag with 35% SiOi The mat u blown in 
Pierce-Simlh convertors to a compn of Cu 43%, Ni 37% 
and S 20% Converter slags tetum to thercverberatories 
The "tops and bottoms process" (Orford method) <lc- 
l>cuds on the sol> of CuS m Na>S, which is obtaineil b) 


not appear to be commercially feasible. A I!. E, 

Historical notes on the Pabo process T A Rickard. 
Trans Can Inst Minmc Met 1936 (la Can. Mining Mel 
Bull No 2S5)23-tS— NaCl.CuSO, and Hg arc added at 
widcl> separated intervals to Ag ore, the whole process 
lake$2tto30da>s Agextn is 80-85% A.H.E 
Flotation at Govenunent Gold htuung Areas. Anon 
S Afruan Mtntng Eng J 33'>(1‘U5}. — ^Tagcrgi-eti 

(lotalioii tnoihines following corduro> tables are to be 
used to sep the pj-nte for sep grinding and cyanidation. 

Alden H. Enierj* 

Metallurgy of gold and platinum among the pre-Colum- 
bian Indians I’aulBcrgspc A^afiir; 137, 20(1936). 

E.II 

Metallurgical stoppers and nozzles A M Trakhten- 
berg and I A Tatarskii Ognrupcriu 3, 648-51(1935) — 
Nozzles with magoesiie inserts nmst be used for casting 
boiling metal and mihout them for quiet metal The 
Utter nozzles must be fired at over 1400* and mu«t have 
a may porosit) of 23% .and an alumina content of 34% 
Nozzles with inserts can be produced from a batch contg 
less atununa, but not under 31-2% The rorosit) can 
ouam2S%. the finng is satisfactory at 1300* Stoppers 
must be bred at about 1350* and possess a mar porosity 


roasting NatSOt with C and mat .\ficr incUiag, the dis. * of 25% It is recommended to connect the stopper with 
■ . — the sliank with the aid of a bolt tuniiDg round b0“ 


solved CuS floats on the top of the NiS and is sepd from 
It after cooling Bottoms are crushed, washevl and sin- 
tered. Tills sinter IS melted with C and is cast into anodes 
Anoiles are placed in clectrol) tic cells inserted in cloth bags 
which serve as membranes I'urcNisolo contg only Ki- 
SOt and bone acid is pumped into them. On leaving the 

cells the soln is free from Cu b> addn of Ki powder and . . 

1 e IS removed b> converting it into rc(OH)i and filienng ^ temperatures Max Paschke 
oti At Cl) dach (Wales) the Mond process IS applieil to Giesseret 22. 025-7(1935) 

roasted and reduced bottoms furnishing 99 0% Ni free - - . 

from Co Statistical data on the uses of Ni arc given 
Fort) -seven references J D G 

Modem uses of nonferrous metals C H hfathewson 
Am.JnsI Mining Mel Enjrr , 1935 The new mdustnal 
devefopmenf and espfoifabon of metafs and affoys 

Zaj Jeflries 1-16, cf ( A 29, 429* Aluminum ^ 

r^ranas C. Frar). lG-41 Arsemc and anbmooy 7 measures the influence of the low-graphitc low -Si pig iron 
N. C._ Li. 42-53. Bismuth W C Smith 54-64 Results show that with an increasing amt. of the spetaal 


Stefanowsky 

S uahties of pig iron Roundtable Ralph H Sweetser, 
Am Infl Mining Mel Engrs , Tech Piih No 669, 
1C pp (IMC) Alden H. Emery 

The influence of low.graphite and low-stlieoa pig iron 
the mecbaxueal propemes of gray cast iron at elevated 
' ■ S' ■ • nrt Tnednch Biscltof. 

7 A 30, 1004*.— Four 
etptl melts were prepd from the following materials; 
a special pig iron with high C and low graphite and Si, 
hematite pig iron, steel scrap, FeSi and FeMn. As Uie 
special iron was increased in the nnc, the hematite pig 
iron was decreased and the steel scrap was kept practically 
const so that the resulting analvses of the 4 melts w-yro 
similar Anv noticeable changes in properties therefore 


Chronuum. Fredenek M Becket 05-93 Cobalt 
15. Field and W. A. Wissler 94-lOG Copper C 11 
Matliewson. 107-37. Gold F C Caner 138-^9 
Lead. J. O. Betterton 150-C9 Magnesium John 
A. Gann. 17(MX> Miscellaneous ailoy-fortnlng ele- 
ments beryllium, calaum, cerium, lithium, manga- 
nese, btamum, vanadium, luconium J r. Hams 
191-210. Molybdenum W II rinllips 217-28 ' 
Nickel. Paul D Menca 22'M‘i9 The plabnom 
metals F M. Wise 270-93, cf C A 29, 1041* 
Quicksilver. C. N. Schiictte 2'H-300 Selenium and 
tellurium. W. E. Milligan 307-25 Silver Robert 
H Leach. 320-42. Tantalum and columbium I' W' 
Fngle. 343-55 Tm D. J Macnaughtan. 35(*-7o 
Tungsten W’. P. Svkcs. 370-S.8 Zinc and cadmium 
W. M Pciw SVl-tlS Alden II Fmer) 

A study of the occurrence and amenability to leaching of 
the phosphorus compounds in some red iron ores of Ala- 
bama llh'S Hertzog Bur Mines, Kept of Jrtesti»a- 
lu'ns No 3294, 9 pp (I'li'i). — Most of the 1* in these ores 
wufs at Ca,(l'0,),miicd with small qiianlities of ferrous, 
feme and A1 phosphates Tlioroughly Icacheii outcrop 
ores usuallv arc low in P comp.ares| with unlcached ores. 
Acid solns are the best solv ents for CaAlK).),. The acul 


— ^ special 

pig iron the strength increased at elevated temps. 

C. B. Jcuni 

Various phases of acbvity in Iron and steel reviewed, 
introduebon A B. Kinzel .ViBiag dfrt 17, 49(1930); 
ef C A. 29, 3956’. Development and use of alloy steels 
rapidly expanding Ibid. 49-50 — In the Cr steels. Si or 
Mn IS used as the modifving agent; in the Ni steels. Mo 
IS used, m the Mn steels, V In engineering steels, the 
development of modified t>pcs of tlie S A. E. group la 
notable Gram-size control specifications are being uc- 
eeptetl; this control is achieved through use of Al, Zr or 
V More attenbon given to the product of the iron blast 
famace Ralph H Sweetser Ibid 56-1. Temperature 
problems engage open-hearth operators— bureaucracy only 
fear of steelmen L F. Reiuarti /5i3. 61-2 — Thermo- 
couplesarc lieiiig installcil in the roofs of open-hearth fur- 
naces lucrcascd roof life .and more tons per hr. have been 
reported lurthcr development of open-hearth cfTiciencv 
depend* tm high temps m the hearth obtainable onlv if 
better refractorv brick arc pnxluced pros and cons of 
furnace insuIatioM arc disaissed Pressures at w hich natu- 
ral gas IS Immed arc being increased; a small nmt of 
fuel oil jnav be used to inercasc lummasitv and thus spoeil 
heat transfer. Bessemer steelmaking is reviving G B 
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Witcrbousc Ibid 6J-3 — I:npro\emenls ha« t*«i 1 
maile m the propcfties of frcc-iiiachinin? stetl used toe 
screw slock and for use »n automatic or scm«-automat«c 
machines Great pfopess in a-raj examinabon for noa- 
destruebve testing A. Y. dc Forest fbid 53-4 — De* 
sclopmcnts in nondestruclux testing are TCMewed, includ- 
ing x-rajs, radiograph), Sperr) test, tnagnetie analy- 
sis, some testing, Magnatlux Gnln-sire control an im- 
portant derelopment in steel metallurgy F. B Foley. . 
/hid 54-5 — Recent studies m control and eflect of gram 
sire ate resnewed Casting of camshafts and crank- 
shafts an interesting development James T. MaeKenzic 
Ibid 55 — The most outsiandmg detelopment to Fe and 
Mcvl foundries has been the casting of camshafts from cast 
Fc and crankshafts from gmphiiic steel Cu seems slated 
to replace Ni to a considerable extent in castings Dot- 
and cold rolling of aide thin sheets greatly advanced 
Anon 55-45 Aldin H. Lroery j 

Steelmaking m 1935 1 md Gathmann. Blast Far- 

nact S’etl Plant 24. ill. tvi(i‘ll6). C H 

Some problems of steel melting l-atl C. Smith 
Trans Am Inst J/iei»- J/el Entn 116,13-25(1*135) — 
Chief attention is given to refraelones and slags 

AMen If Cmefy 

filetallurgy of the induction furnace and the production 
el tool steel S L. Roberton Sletal Treatment I, 

17'i-5o(l'M5) — Arevacw. EB ♦ 

Oil fired assay furnace— expenenee shows improve- 
ment possible G Spencer Compton and C Meharvy 
t Acm £aj. J/iaitg Rft 28, 6d-4( IhSS) —Three oil- 
fired furnaces emplojcd, resp . at the Kalgurlie School of 
Mines, the Konh KsJgurU United Mines and the Ub of 
the Western Mining Corp are described At the North 
Kalgtirli nines the furnace is a combiaatxm ctipelling 
and fusion one wnh low-pressure burner using crude od . 
Tbc usual dot m the hack of the muftle u blocked up and 
a piece of refractory Carbotos piping cemented over a 
cimilaf hole 1 Vt ih m diam m the lop of the muflle and 
placed as far back as possible This pipe projects to the 
outside (lop) of the furnace a height of 0 in The improve- 
ment IS eSccied by fitting a piece of seamed black-iron 
piping over the venical refractory pipe This black-iron 
pipe IS d ft lotvg and tm fiued ta to u a scnipU butterfiy 
throttle b> whkh the uixacc draft can be regulated This o 
loam cupellation time about 20 mm \V H B 

The open hearth in 193$ K C McCutcheoa Blast 
Furnate Sttrl Piaiii 24. 47 oOiMJo) E H 

Steel-melting furnaces— automatic control in the open 
hearth A ) Hovnion Iron 5;erl Ent' 13, 

Ijaii , l*kki) , cl t .4 29, 3271* — Automatic control 
re5ult> in a decrease m fuel cemaumpiKm ranging from 7 
tu 11^, and a notable iiurcase lu raie of product loa 

W’ H Dovnton ’’ 

Open hearth furnace operation — four miUioa B t u 
per ton L H bchwarii and G E Rose Iron SuH 
£rjr 13, 1 StJact I'klO) —4 large no of nms and a 
careful study of results indicate the great adv-anuge to be 
gained m open hearth practice by the transfer of heat by 
radiation from the flame, and conduction and comection 
are teUtivilv noneflecvive as compared with radiation 
from the llanie uodcr these conditions In the second g 
place, in regenerated mixed gas (coke-oven and bUst- 
fumace gas) thire t> a continuous supply of open hearth 
fuel that Is borne down heavily with C particles thgr 
ran be regulated as to richness in an id^ manner as re- 
quired for the different periods of the open hearth heat 
Thirdly, 'mce open hearth furnaces must be bmlt of 
refractory materials, they arc necessarily more or less 
porous and, hence, if air infiltration is to be kept at a tnin 
the subatra coudiiioii* must Iw kept at a min in an open- 9 
hearth furnace just as in a battery of by-product coke 
ovens The transfer of heat by radiation requires a more 
or less static situation and shows greater effectiwness 
upon the bath when It is under cover of the slag 

W' 11 Bovntoa 

Waste-heat boilers m open hearth pnebee R Percival 
Smith, rt<i/ J IronStellnSl (London) Special report 
-No 10, 73 pp (I''.55). Blast butnacc Steel Plant 23. 


70S-10. 710, 750-3, SOO,S5!>-GO.SG2.S7(3(l<W5). 24 S7-9 
(103*5) —See C. A. 30, 412’, A discussion on the report 
oa “W'aste-heat boilers in open-hearth prachee ’’ A F 
iVebber, et al J. West Scot. Iron S'eel Inf 4), 3 IJ 
(l'-Xi3).— Thecoustroctieiaand advaniates of iheSpaana 
tMniMe tube boiler and of the Sinullo tire tube boiler art 
given. The use of a water tube boiler IS compared to ihi' 
of a fire tube boiler. * A properly designed econotnirer vin 
lower the temp 55* to K)®. The results of the PaxkGa e 
test are not representative of ideal conditions becanse the 
gas temp and flow were less than the boiler was desifutd 
for and because the producer gus was not of the most desa- 
able corapn especially with respect to moisture conteai 
(3S 7 grams per cu ft.). The results are represenUtive 
of general experience, however, because frequently the bnt 
availjlde, the steam generated, and tbc draft-control re 
quirements are less tlun esid. before the instalbtioa 
F. G -N 

Service of silica bnek in open hearth furnaces of the 
Petiovskil plant (at Dnepro^trovsk). V. Trubenkov 
OgaruporBi 3, 492-5(1035). — ^ica bnck in the roof* of 
open-bcarlh furnaces were more durable m IIXB than la 
1933 (up to 3Cf> smeltings against 248 in a 100-tcxi Ki- 
nacc). This is due prmcipally to improwmeats m the 
work of the furnace The repairs undertaken m thu 
furnace and phys and chcm changes in silica bnck ton 
Its roof arc desenbed E. E. Stelanowsky 

Suspended, pn fired, reinforced roofs for open besrth 
and elecinc furnaces. l.S Kainarskil, B. Ya. Pines tad 
S Ya. Kotlov. OgsraporKi 3. CGl-<5(lP33).~Roofi of 
mecal<a»d magnesite-chromite blocks, after a nm of 62 
hrs.. were in satisfactory condition, thus it u posibU to 
sdcct appropnaie base and neutral matmafv for the 
pose E. E Ste/asowslr 

S' — T*i« at the blast Inmate in ’35. A I Dovntoa 

:.A 29. 


Some engmeetiBg trpeeisof thefirst report efthekUst 
furnace practice aub-<ommitte«. Thomu F. htackenne 
J HV.r of Scot Iron end Steel Inst. 43. Pt 2. 1^9 
(1935) — I’eruacnt data ecmccrning the output and fur- 
nace dioienuons arc presented for each of lb ba>K pr»>-- 
tivc funiates, )3 hematite practice futnaccs, and 14 
foundry practice furnaces. One furnace » operated bv 
practice When roaking foundry iron its output u ''5‘e 
and when making hematite Fe is ^.3% of the output 
when making basic Fc The coke consumption for fc«a- 

drv FetslIO and for hematite Fe is 115 5%of that for 

basic Fe The coke consumption per sq ft of hearth u 
25-0 OCDa for basic practice, 25^(Xi7D* for hetoatit* 
practice, and 2b-0 052D>for foundry practice. DiJtJ* 
hearth diam in ft Dcscnption of the equipment of the 
leisic furnaces includes hot blast stoves, means of cooling 
the bosh wail, of charpng the furnace, of ptowliog the 
blast, and the vol of blast Formulas that represent ar 
Bntish practice relate the important furnace dimenaons 
to the hearth diam and to the tous per hr production 
F G Noms 

I^oduttion and preparation of blast furnace finz 
r C Hodges Am Inst .Mining dfeI.Enrs Tetk F*^ 
No 668, 11 pp (1*»3'») Alden II Lmerv 

Metals and alloys m the chemical Industry I latre 
duchon and theory Fredenvk A Rohrman. J. Cbe* 
Edneaiton 13. 53 Sfinst,) II Ferrous metals w® 
alloys IM 55-9 E *■ 

Dneommon metals and their practical use R. Frviiag 
n Viwe S8, 602 -3( l’»d5) — F. discusses Be, Li, Ba. Ca. Re. 
tnasunuin. W, Na, Cd. Ti, llg and the uses to which they 
have been put W*. 11. Brnckper 

Atomic arrangement in metals and alloys W . L- 

Bragg J lait .UrtdlrSe, 275-‘>J(l’Vi5) — Thethcewy®* 
at rearrangement in the crysl. structure of an allo' ** 
discussed This arrangement consists of 2 fcaiurr*. 

(1) the paUcra of sites charactenstic to each phase, sn® 

(2) tbc method of di>tnbution of the constituent aionvs 
among the phase-sites. X-fav analysis has made P*"*" 
siWe defimte progress in this sludv. C. B J*'’™ . 

Thermonugnehe analysis of metallurgical products 
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5ts recent «poUcations V. Che^ena^d. ilfUiux 10 , 1 method* and their parti^cular purrees are di^vcd and 
A reconluiK thermomasnetoraeter has clawed; tenns are defined and the prepn. of te^t »P«>' 

^ » iiwi. i« dimensions are ci\en in sketches. 


ii«n developed m I ranee at the Imphy Steel Works. 
The principles of thcrmomagnctic analjses are pven 
The niagncliiation field cj ele charactcrtsties, ma^etiaa- 
tion m a max. field, remancnce and coercive force, arc 
mo<ltfied with rise in temp the hj stcresis falls and the 
masmetiraiion decreases followmg the Langcvm-Weiss law 
and becomes \er> weak at the Cune transformation point, 
at which the metal lieeomes paramagnetic In a senes of 
allo>s, the variations of these charactensiics with the 
compn depend to a great extent on the constitution 
With solid solns .theroagnetichjstrresisisgencrallj weak. 
The magnetiiation and temp of the Curie point virv with 
the conen . following a definiic law In solid solns , 
formed b> Ni OTil> 5% Cu is required to render the al1o>s 
pammagnclic at ordinarv temps In aggregaies, 

Curie i>oini remains at a const teniii 
gates iron*cementite, steels and white 
magnetometer registers the magnetie transformation of 
cenicniue at 210* At the reaetion o- 1 c + I'eiC ^ 
austenite is manifested b> an almost vertical drop in mag- 
Tietization the ferromagnetic rt-Fc disappears, with 
formation of paramagnetic austenite This reaction of 3 
phases IS invariant, 1 c , isothermal The Faraeh) -Cune 
ihennomagnettc method was emplojed, i e , the magneti- 
zation produced liv a force which atincis a specimen 
placed m a nonuniform tnagnctic tield The thenno- 
magnetometer consists of an expansion p>Tometcr *t- 
Uched to a magnetic balance The test specimen 


reversible expansion. Tliese samples are heated m 
dec. furnace and the expansion pvromeier records the 
changemvot ,aml with the application of a magnetic field j 
It registers the temp. -magnetization curve The temp 
in the test should not nse more than 3(J0* per hr. Iso- 
thermal tests can also be made Themiomagnetic 
analysis has been applied in the following cases (I) 
Magnetic transformation of n 0 C steel In the an- 
nealed state this steel consists of an aggregate of twoferro- 
inignrlic pha-ses, «-le and cenicntitc l2) Magnetic 
transformation of Ie-aIlo)s contg 0 20^ N 


mens is desenb^ ; their dimensions are given in sketches. 
It IS eniphasucd that material testing and cxpencncc arc 
one indivisible unit; testing of materials m the lab .super- 
vision during production and inanuf and experiences 
made on the bnished structure must always lie corrdated 
to obtain the greatest benefit for the progress of industr> . 

M. Hartenheim 

Effect of test conditions on shrinkage determination 
O Bauer and H Sieglerschmidt .\I<tallirirlschafl 14, 
S54'S( 11)33) — The usual method for detg. shrinkage was 
used, but the length and width of the te«l pieces, the rate 
of pouring, and the temp of the mold were varied The 
alloy was 10% Sb, 0 21% graphiic and the balance I’b. 
With equal s^th the short pieces shrank more than the 
long ones With equal length the tnrrow pieces shrank 
Thus for aggre- 3 nKire than the wide one» With slow pouring rate the 
;, the thermo- size of the test piece had kss iiijlucncc on Ihc shrink igc 
than wath (a.s| poiinng rate At 2tl* mold temp the 
quickly poured lest pieces hvd higher shnnkage than the 
slowly poured ones, bm at 131)® the condiiions were re- 
verses! The results are cxpfained b\ the effect of the lest 
sonditionson the av temp of ilii niLial in the mold which 
controls the shrinkage Photomurographs of slowly 
cooled and quenched test pieces show cd segregation in the 
upper part of the mold, espes-iallv in the slowly coolcsl 
pieces C E Macfarlitic 

Untenability of the concepban of an upper and lower 
yield point and of the brealong load of soft steel and other 
metals G. Welter Mtlallji'isekifl 14, lBlJ-7(U)3.v).— 
The stress-strain curves of soft steel produced autoniati- 
^ly by the conventional types of testing machines are not 
correct, as they show a drop m load when the test piece 
starts to stretch at the yield point, and another drop in 


load after the max has been reached and before the test 
piece breaks These drops do not actually take place, but 
arc due to the construction of the testing machines This 
conteniioo is lUustraied by curves obinmed by the iLse of a 
testing machine loaded with dead weight, lead shot. 
The<«curves show a deviation from the straight line at the 
yield point /or anncalc-d 0 C steel, an increase in the 
rate 01 elongauon, but a slight mcrc.ascd instead of ft reduc- 
This allov conu-ts of a mist of a Fc-N «olid soln and 0 non in the required lood The load approaches a hon- 


ICi'N. (*1) Reheating of quenched awtenitic steels 
siecl corns 1.3% C and 2Jf3% Cr is in a state of homo- 
geneous au<tcniie. This unstable austemte destroyed 
on heating By means of thermomagnctic and dilatomet- 
ne meth^<, the complicated reactions occurring dunng 
reheating are identified Heating to 30i0® docs not change 
the state of the austenite hut when held for 7 his at 5wl* 
the alloy becomes partially ferromagnetic This partial 
magnetization can be cvplainctl by the piarual irnnsfoema- 
tion of v-l e into a-l'c. (4) Transformation of a Ifadfield 
Meel bv cold working. After a quench from UOO® the 
lladticlil steel consists of homogeneous paramagnetic 
austenite. Cold working renders this steel weakly mag- 
netic, owing to the change aii«tcnite — • complex car- 
bide -f austenite poor in C and Mn (3) Stabilization by 
hcnting a high Ni-Cr steel (0) Heterogeneity of complex 
aiKtetiitev. G T Molok 

Dynamic elasticity of metals A Ublanc. -W/obtIO, 
2i>i-13(l'»J5). — The elastii. defoniiation which is pro- 
iluecd III a metol siibjecteil to diiutmie forces is given the 
name of dynamic elasticity Llavtic deformation by im- 
pact IS given by « - IIXIO l^/iM . 5tX1£:»/,U, where « is 
the absorption capacity of impact work per cu dm of 
meuj. .U IS the coefl. of elastiatv longitudinal to the 
metal, and F. h the elastic Imui of the metal, all terms ex- 

J”™ , ° 

Methods of mechanical tesbng of metals at low tem- 
peratures A. b. lal'kevicli Zctvxfjtiiwj Lab. 4. 1007- 
llW'il'Wi), ef. C. .4. 29, 1302’ —The existing methods 
ol mcch testing of steels, brass, bronze and A1 alloy s in the 
Ub at temps, below 0* arc discussed. Chxs. Blanc 

Ac^l problems m testmg methods for light metals 
vtV, r <vH-7(l03.'.) — The present 

Maiuv ol icvhnologtcal tc-tiiig of light metals, the various 


zonial line at the breaking point, but docs not drop 

C E. Macfarlanc 

Use of x-ray and microscopic analysis as an aid in ra- 
tional thermal treatment of brass A I. ri'nikovand M. 
M. Uraanskil. Zarr^kaya Lab 4, 10")3-C(lh35).— The 
results of x-ray and microscopic exainns of the effect of 
thermal treatment on the microstnicturc of 2 samples 
of brass are illustrated and dcscnbetl. Chas, Blanc 
Magnetic ineeshgabons of precipitation hardening 
Hermann Auer. P/tystk. Z. 36, bS(>-2(H>35),— Mag- 
netic measurements ore of use in nieasunng the influence 
of various ihermal treatments of lemperable alloys, as the 
susecpUbility of such alloys drop during transformation, 
and the fall is linear with log time. Tlie dependence of the 
divcontinmtv in the final su<sceplibilily on temp ofqiKiieli- 
ing allows a magnetic formulation of phase diagrams 
g From quant, measurements of susceptibility the stoiehio- 
metne proportionsof clementsm stable phases m i> l>c det d. 
The influence of quenching velocity on Al-Cu allovs w is 
s‘«d«cd CEP. Jeffrey s 

Methods of hardenmg cast iron by heat treatment 
J S. Vamck Jfelo! Pregrerr 29, No. I, 4(KJ(lp!C).— 
Chera compn must be such as lo allow the ca-tmg, as 
cast, to po^sc^ fine distnbution of graphite, complete 
freedom from massive carbides or carbide clusters, a tend- 
9 cncy to tiarden evenly and deeplv and l>e relatively easily 
machinable. Illustrations arc given for heat treating 
tyt^l cast irons. W.A. Mudge 

The use of catalysts in the picklmg of metajs M 
Pccnaux. riweyifffa;MiB<i.7,oi>-l(Uk>(»). H.S W. 

Progress la the knowledge and applicaboa of pUsbc 
fomung processes. E.Sielxl, MetaUvnrischaflW.if^-^ 
(lu3v). — .\ revnevr of cold drawing of roils and wire, deep- 
urawuig, and drawing tuliCN, covenng power requirements, 
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(lislribulion of forces, effect of die angles and lulincation 
Tbirt> -eight rifercnccs C C. M^cfatlam 

The influence of pressure on the electne resistance of 
hard drawn gold wire in different stages of anneeUng and 
of soft gold wire A Muliels and M. Lenssen Phystat 
2, 5'll-t)(l'i35) ' — The expts were conducted in the man- 
ner preMoud> described (C A 24, 2lvt0). C. A. 29, 
3S2‘ — The Au wire at Sf* decreased in resistance sleadilv 
for 4 months after drawing, after annealing to SO*, 75", 
J00°, IW® or JW* the rclJlnc resistance at 25* decreased 
front 1 03712 to 1 00000 I’ressurc proiliiced ah>slefesisef- 
feet, the 4ri0* wire after application of 2000 aim at 75* had 
a permanent resistance increase of 1/42 000, generallj, 
however, the change is much lower For prc*5snres up to 
1942 kg per »ri cm the pressure cocfl (J/7f»)(Alf/Ap) 
IS about 27(X) to 2^X1 depending on temp ; labiilatcil 
data arc given The av temp CfKfT {d/drHl/R» X 
A/J/hp) IS - I 3 X 10 • sq cm per Ig per degree ahs , 
the pressure coeff {J/<}p)H/R, X A/f/ip) - 3 X lO"" 
cm Vkg ’ D J C \an dcr lloesen 

Special methods of gas firing to avoid scale and soft skin 
Winfield 1 osier Metal Progreu 29, No I, 51-2(l'»3i;) — 
A comparison of results obtained from beating bv coal ami 
b> gas W A htudge 

Rhodium surfaces for metal reflectors Itl'isnis Part 
Prpftucl Eng 6, SOv^tfl'^S) — b> cUclncall) depositing 
Kh metal on a master mold high optiial accuracy (m the 
order of millionths of an in ) can be obtained in metal 
reflectors Uli has a high specular reflection over a wider 
color range than an) other refiector material It is harder 

than Ag, tion-oxidiztng, resistant to heat, unaffected b> 
industnal and chetu fumes, easy to deposit, requires no 
polishing and IS not color sclecme A N II 

Elasticity of aliunmum at higher temperatures J 


Sn , Sobron, Pub D<pi Mining U/1 ?. 103 T0(|935) — 
A modifiealion of the method of Scliwinning and Sirobel 
(C A 26, 5524-5) was worked in which the elongations 
caused b) the creeping phenomenon are detd more pro 
eisely The values are 54S0-6750 at 150*. 4030-4775 at 
240* and 3700 at 340* for (he elasticn s modulus in kg /sq 
mm S S dc Finsl) 

Iron of high punty Frank Adcock and Charles A 
Cnstow Proe Ray Soc tLondoti) A15J, 172 200 
(1935) —Measurements of ph)a properties, made on 
specimens of pure Fe from 5 batches with known anal>ses, 
gave length of side of body-centered cube, 2 ftVXI * 
0 0005 A at 17 , Jif 7 871 * 0 002, coeff ^expansion 
(X 10*) at the temps ,60’, 75*. 100*. 125* andlSO’.re^p , 
11 2, 11 0, 12 0, 12 4 and 12 8, sp elec tesisiiviiv, Rl, 
for the temp range, 0-200*. R, = (8 8 -I- 0 031 I -1- 
OOOOOG/’) X 10“* thermal cond (me g s units) at the 
temp, ,0', 2i*.50*, 75*. 100% 123* 150’, 173*and200*. 
resp . (0 in,).0 18,,0 18,,0 18,. 0 I7,.0 17,.0 If,. (0 15,) 
and (0 loi) The elec resistivity of 2 earlier (less pure) 
batches was slightly lower than for the higher purity batch 
pven above The values for the thermal contI are 
higher than ihose usually attributed to Fe Other factors 
than punty cause sanation in magnetic pruperlies. 
the purest Fe did not possess the highest magnetic per- 
nieability The a-y transformation did not occur at a 
definite temp but occupied a definite temp range, difficult 
to eicplain in terms of possible impurities present The 
transformation is apparently not a simple phase change 
L C Steiner 

The onenUtion of crystals m silicon iron Richard M 
Bozorth Trans Am Soc Jl/rUfr 23, 1107-11(1935) — 
X-ray examn of Si iron prepd by Goss (cf C ,4 29, 
6793*), shows that the component crystal, are oriented so 
that a JOOll direction is parallel to the direction of rolling 
and a (110) plane lies in the roUing- plane The differences 
in magnetic properties in dilTerent directions in the sheet 
are explained in terms of the properties of the single crys- 
tals W A Mudge 

Graphitizabon of cast iron A Le Thomas Rev 
unirerref/e mines 11, 553-1(1933) —Tests made by Le T 
agree with results published by I’cwtenn {C A 24, 
1^8), 300* must be assumed as that practical temp be- 


1 low which castings do not undergo any further mcasunbic 
change by slow graphitizat ion Eleven references 

M Hartenham 

The diagram iron-cuhon silicon A Dawans Rei 
unnerseUe tnitirz II, 541-52(1935) — The binary du 
grams 1 e-C, I e-Si and Si C are explained and from tlies 
the ternary diagram Fc C-Si is denied and disnissa 
from the particular point of the practical foundry and itn 
- worker. Twelve references M Hirteftheini 

“ Gases in steel T Swmden Iron (t Steel 
ia4-«(1935) —A review F. G Norm 

The structure method of exominabon of steel heten 
gcneity V. D Sadoiskil Zavadskaya Lab 4, lOSJJ 
(m*.), cf C A 28,31.08' Chas Blanc 

The detection of oxide Inclusions In steels by impnsti 
K Mitsche Berg- und Ilulten-mdnnisckes Jah/bucktl 
127 33(1935) —The practical importance of detccta 
3 nonmei^lic inclusions in steel ts explained and the metho 
of Kicssner (cf C A 26, 5871) de«<iibed which pcrmii 
making photographic prints on gelatin paper of iro 
oxide inclusions Tlic paper is imiwcgnated with a soli 
of 1 llCl in 20 H,0, the polished section is then prtsse 
onto the paper and the latter des eloped in a fenocyanH! 
»oln (20 g in 1 1 water). The influence of the tad i 
gelatin paper, del eloping conditions and least magmicc 
of inclusKHis which can be detected arc discussed Foi 

* references M Kartenheim 

Snow flakes in forged steel Leon CuiUet and Marc 
DalJay met 32 , 522-30(1935) —A crit surrey, 

the coBieinporary views on the nature of snow flakes i 
steel and on the methods for their elimination 
references J P. ® 

PormaboB of flakes in ehromium nickel molybdesa 
steels 1 Musaiii nnd A Reggion Rev "i/f 
. 531-52(103'.) -Steels eontg 0250-0 40% C, 040^0 

* SI. il .MV e. ft C_ft O O 7 .» O M, a«.S ft SflJ) iOTi a 


’ Mn, 0*30 Si. 0 0-0 8 Cr. 2 7-3 2 Ni and 030-0 40% W 
have a strong tendency toward flake formation Mm 
heats of this analysis investigated showed independence . 
the defect from nonmciallic inclusions, liquation Kjreg: 
tions in ingots and dcndntie segregations Theory w 
necliDg flake formalion with intemvl stresses caused t 
austenitic transtormations was refuted by application ' 
heat treatments preventing this change and the failure' 
> them to cure the trouble Expis of H Bennek, j 
Schenck and It Mueller, C A. 29. 3957*. showing « 
relation between flake formation and H were amplifi’ 
by heating flake free specimens in IIi After hcatmg l 

flshrs at 1150* all samples contained flakes located rad 

afly around their periphery at a certain distance from ih' 
surface Similar heating in N did not produce any flake 
Amt and size of the (lakes after the same treatfrent « 


formationwasobscrved Thirty-nme references 

J D C 

The aging of steel L S Davenport and E C Bao* 

Trans Am Soe 3/fla/z 23. 1047-03(1935) —TwokindsW 

aging arc de.<Tibed. (d) C aging and (B) sirain-aEW 
g (A) IS causid by pptn of 1 e carbide from femie 
sstd with C, pptn IS in a random manner throughout 
the grams (B) is caused by the rejection 
comid , from (cmie seemingly supersatd with <A, “ 
the slip bands of cold worked grams W A . 

Gram size and its influence on the manufaetore «* x*:. 
wire B L McCarthy Iron Age 136, No IS, H-'X. 
No 16. 23 7, 80-2(1035) —Choice of steel ftw 5"“^ 
wire begins at the open hearth and includes 
9 of the compn of the charge, the C content at '“'“v 
raleofC elimination from the bath, the compn 
acler of the slag and the final deoxidation of the me 
In absence of an A1 addn , the McQiiatd-Chn test (0 ^ 

16, 1730) indicates the amt of oxides dissolved m 
metal Tlie gram size of flne-graincd steel is 
by the judicious addn of A1 in the ladle to 
been deoxidized m the furnace with Mn and Si ThefW 
size of coarse-grained steel is not subject to such cw** ^ 
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niio-ostructure and should be as nearly unitonu as possible. 
The iniCTOSlructurc is developed during patenting 
Coarse-grained steels have a slow* rate of the decompn of 
austenite at An and fine-grained steels a fast reaction rale 
Dissolved oxides and fine grains may retard the rate of 
solo of the constituents Coarse-grained steel is desir- 
able for the nianuf of liigh-C wire because of the resulting 


strength, creep, endurance and improvement factor 
compared with C steel, for 0 5% addns of Ni, Co, Mn, T*!, 
Si, Ct, Cu, \V, Mo and V. TJic latter charts are for 
and 800*- The increase in co^t of each steel doe to the 
0 S% alloy addn , is labuhted m comparison with the 
0 1% C steel Another table gives tbe endurance limit of 
various steels with 1 to 3 alloy addns of up to 1% cadi 


coarse patented gram ; 


made on 3 samples from the same heat The coarse- 
grained steel to which no A1 was added m the mold has 
4 gram after carburizing at 870® and no 3 and 1 at 92'i 
and 985®, resp The fine-grained steel to winch 0 5 o* 

A1 per ton was added in the mold had no 6, 4 and 15 
gram after cxrburtimg at 025®, OSS® and 1010®, resp 
The fine-grained steel to which 13 oz A1 per ton was added 
in the molds had no 7, G and 5 gram size after carburizing 
at 92.5®, GS5®8nd 1010®, resp F C Norris 

Contributory effects of furnace atmospheres on the 
grain size of molybdenum high-speed steel Arthur 
I’lnllips and M J W'eldon Trans Ant Soc iltlais,2i, 
880-901(1035) — A steel contg Mo 7 05, Cr 3 93, V 
2 05 and C 0 77% was heated m axidiemg, reducing and 
neutral atms and the resulting effect upon grain-size, 
temp of incipient meltmg and extent of decarburization 
detd The most pronounced structural alterations arc 
produced by oxidizing atms . particularly those contg 
appreciable amts of ffjO vapor IV A kfudge 

Correlataon of failures from embntUement of 4 to 6% 
chromium steel with the notched-bar impact test II M 
Wilten. Trans Am Soe MtUls 23. 918-33(1935) — 
l,ab temper brittleness testa can be used to predict ser- 
vice failures m refinery cracking stills V/ A Mudge 

CenstruebOQ steels L Persoz Mttaux 10, 21C-1S 
(103")) —A survey is given of pliys testing, constitution j 
of steels, heat treatments and classifications of steels 
All the common phys testing and examn methods em- 
ployed iR control of construction steels ore di«cu$xcd 

G T Motok 

Eaduranee limit of welded boiler plate m the uaoa- 
sealed and annealed coodituin C AppalyandP Sauer- 
wald ittUs!lmnscha/l 14, 85S-<jl(n35) —The welded 
(1 09 C boiler plate was text^ as welded, after annealing t 


McQuaid-rim tests were * and compares the improvement of the afloy steels with 


10* and alter stress relieving a 


050® 


tests were made at 400* Tlie unannealed welded steel 
bad an endurance limit of 10 to U kg /sq mm compared 
with 9 for the parent metal Tlic endurance limit and 
miCTOSiructure of the parent metal were not affected by 
the annealing and stress-relieving treatments Tlic OTO* 
^ treatment reduced the endurance limit of the welded 
xleel to that of the parent metat, and increased thc^ain 
«izc to approx that of the parent metal The 650® 
treatment reduced the endurance limit to a point half 
way between the welded and parent metal, while the grain 
size remained unchanged The higher endurance bmit of 
welded boiler plate is due partly to finer gram size and 
partly to internal strains Some of the tests were made 
both by the usual long-time method and by the shortened 
method of Jureizek and Sauerwald (C A 29, 2S92’) 
Good agreement was obtained by the 2 methods Six 
references C D Maefarlane 

Experience with higher-pressure steam fnstalfahoos 
Otto Srhfine Warme 58, 7b5-74(lOJ5) — Pan of the 
pajKr deals with the use of welded alloy steels suitable lor 
xut>crhcatcr tubes alxivc 400® Micrographs are shown of 
xmicturc of weld and transiiioii zone of the various steels 

Tlie corrosion ailack on and scale deposits on 

e drxeussed and shown in photo- 
W II Bruckner 


_ b 1 C-b 5 Mn steel ' W. H B 

Chromium steels of high nitrogen content Btixxcii 
Franks Trans Am Soc Afdals 23, 008-87(1935) — 
Cram rcfmcincnl is due to Cr nitride functioning to pro- 
mote austenite fonuatioii, or similar to that of carbides m 
ordinary steel Addns of N, are preferably recommended 
for low-C steels because N« will not correct the harmful 
effect of C in high-Cr steels W A Mudge 

Improved fabrication of 18 8 chromium steels Dom^fd 
R Pratt WelJingJ (N Y ) 14, No 12, 1(^-10(1035) — 
Discussion of fabrication by gas welding with Cb stabilized 
plate and rod Ti and Cb are considered equally effective 
in plate in overcoming intergranular attack, but Cb (or 
ircldmg rod docs mn htirn out as readily as Ti and welds 
therefore have greater corrosion resistance because of 
larger stabilizer recovery Cb is rccomminded also for 
welding ordinary unstahilized sicels because of counter- 
acting efftcl of Cb or C pickup Wlicre it is necessary to 
cross welds, the Cb bcanngmd deposit is protected agattisf 
heat effect of the crossing weld In welding stabilized 
IS--8«se of neutral (lame with flux painted onrodorse^ni 
and use of lliix paint on underside of weld are recommended 
Tlic weld should not be puddled because of excessive Ipss 
of Cb from such procedure Other precautions m welding 
tcclinic are given 'V H Bruckner 

The importance of thimiDiUD additions m modem com- 
mercial steels Harry W >ir(2uaid Trans Am Sge 
Afftals 23. 797-S^3liq36) —Sec C A 30, 05* 

W A Mudge 

Hardemag chsractensties of one percent carbon tt>ol 
steels T G Digges and Louts Jordan Trans Am 
Soe Afefo/j 23, 839-50(1935) —Com 1% C tool stecU of 
foreign and domestic manufacturers were prepd with 3 
different initial structures, vir , spheroidized ccnicntiie. 
The endurance 4 coarse pcarliie and sorbite The effect of these initial 


discussed 
steam lurbinc bUdvs o 
graphs 


Modem materials for htgh-pressuie vessels 
McAllister. II eWing hngr 20, No. 5, 30-2(lU»;.— 
Tables are shown giving the chem and phys propcrtiesof 
Nisleels, Mn-V steels and Croinansil steel A. N H 
Materials for high temperature steam piping Wilhelm 
Paul li arme 58, 8.39-43(1935) — A discussion of C steels 
as Compared with alloy stctls with respect to tensile 
strength, diirtil]|> and cn-cp Junii at -KXI HUrf, Tables 
Off given of tensile slrenglh, ductility and endurance limit 


conditions upon the austenitic gram-size and gram-growth 
characteristics was detd between 142.5® and I77r>®r. For 
quenching temps below that at winch all C is completely 
dissolved m the anslemlc the initial structure exerts a 
definite effect Above this temp each steel approached 
both a gram size and ent cooling rate winch was cbaruc- 
tenvtic of the steel TitpariUcss nf its initiaJ slrucJurp 
^ W. A Mudge 

' Interpretation of torsion impact properties of carbon t()oI 
steel G V. Luerssen and O V Greene From Am 
Soc Afelah 23, RGl 77(1935) —By use of a 1 08% C 
steel and correlating torsion impact vvvth other phys 
propcrliev it is shown that the 3 stages m the 
curve coincide with the 3 universally recognized stnic- 
lural changes traversed m tempering These are (i) 
stress rebel m the martensite, (2) the transformation of 
9 retained austenite to martensite and (3) the decompn of 
inartcnsite «» the softer, more ductile constituents 

\V. A Mudge 

Influence of carbon content on lugh -temperature proper- 
tiesofsteels A F Wlnte.C L ClarkandR L Wilson 
From dm .Ifr/ofr 23, 00.5 11115(191.5) —Short tiine 
tensile. Creep and impact tests at temps from8.5®tol4(X)®f . 
with supplcmemary iniiroscopic examn , show that the" 
behavior of steels at elevated Icnips is sometimes mf|e- 
pendent of the C vontcnl and may he affected by initial 
heat treatments or the addn of alloying elements tl\ai 
would change the character of the carbides in the structui-c 
W A Mudge 

Influence of common alloying elements on properties of 

steel. Edgar C Bain Jiev nirl. 32, 55.3-<)l(l935), 

Alloyuig elements change only speed and intensity of the 
reactions found in common C stitl and their temp Fac- 
tors defining the final proiarlies of C steel are the same as 
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those for alloy steel, but the latter has certain luiiitatioiu 
which are eliminated by the addii. of alloys They dw- 
solve m austenite and affect profoundly speed and type of 
traasformations occurring during the final cooling The 
lower the temp at which transformations actually occur, 
the finer is the dispersion of carbide particles and the harder 
IS the metal Steel must have a certain crit speed of cool* 
mg to carry it through higher temp ranges of transforma* 
tion to the temp of about 150“ at which martensite m 
formed All alloying elements which dissolved in austen* 
lie, with a possible exception of Co, reduce this speed and 
permit quenching to penetrate deeper m the metal Alloy* 
mg elements refine austenitic gram either by forming fine 
oxides m melting and deoxidation or by formmg carbides 
which arc insol in the matrix Size of austenite gram in- 
versely affects phys properties of steel Deep quenching 
IS produced here either by adding other alloys or by dis- 
solving some of the pptd carbides such as Mo Stability 
of these carbides at higher temp has a pronounced effect 
on gram size and speed of transformation J D C 
Alloy steels and ferro alloys ia IMS James C Vignos 
Blast Furmce Sleel Plant 2^, tT . cf C d 29. 

17n2‘ E II 

Laboratory methods of preparation and testmg of high 
meltmg aHoys 1. 1 Kramp and M A Yur’ev Zavod- 
skaya Lab 4, 1000-2(1035) — The literature on the prtpn 
and examn of various carbides nitrides and bondes is 
discussed About 15 references Clias Blanc 

Special apparatus used for testmg alumioum alloys 
E. John Pike Metallurpa 13, 3o-7{1035) —Special 
testing equipment is described and results of tests on 
several A1 alloys are given J L Gregg 

Fatigue strength of alummum alloys R Imiaiui 
/IfufKintam 17. 638-43(l'J 15) — The usual detn of fatigue 
strength is made on the Schenck machine with polished 
specimens The fatigue strength is mRucnced by the 
structure of the alloy (heterogenous or homogeneous), by 
the mfg process (casting, rolling, heat treatment) and 
by notch effects (due to casting skm. inclusions, segrega- 
tions, lesions of the surface, oxidation) These effects are 
discussed for different A1 alloys, and shovm m diagrams 
and photographs of structures The fatigue strength is 
defined as that load in kg /sq mm which the material 
will stand under an aUtmatmg load of 100 X 10* alter- 
nations for A1 wrought alloys, and 20 X 10* alternations 
for Al cast alloys M Haricnbeim 

Hot shortness of aluminum alloys m die eastings 
J Vero Roy Iluni Polalin Joseph Vntt Tech Leon 
Set , Sopfon, Pub Dept Mtntng Met 7, 138-02(1036) — 
Hot -shortness is defined as the tendency of an alloy to 
form cracks during cooling m the mold ft is proposed 
ihat the extent of hot -shortness be express^ numerically 
by the frequency of cracks occurring m castings simple 
shape, given as a percentage of the cracked samples to all 
castings In alloys contg more than 12 13% ol liquid 
at the temp of the critical pasty slate possible cracks can 
be prevented Data on strength and load are not always 
sufficient to est hot shortness of an alloy The raBuence 
of temp , wt and cooling factor of the mold and of pouring 
temp , etc , is discussed and possibilities of avoiding 
cracks are shown S S de Finhly 

Crystal structure of AuBei and PdBe, and its relation 
to the cubic ABj structure Lore Misch Melalhctrt 
schajt 14, 897-9(1935) — The mtermetallic compds 
AuBe» and PdBej were prepd by melting m an elec 
furnace, and were examd by x-rays Both have a face- 
centered cubic lattice with 24 atoms in the elementary 
cell The lattice const for AuBe» is C 085 A and for 
PdBei, 5 982 A The lattice structure is not quite the 
same as the typical cubic ABi structure, such as that of 
hfgCui, hut corresponds to that of ZtiS C C M 
Beryllium iron aJIoys W Kroll Metals & Alloys 7 
24-7(19.i<,) D S 

Beryllium-coppet established properties and proved 
applications Robert Carson Product Tng 6,176 7 
{!‘).35) — Phofographs indicate a variety of atiplKalions 
Hardness, fatigue sircogtii, cniul , ductility and stability 


1 are controlled by heat treatment and cold work in fabrica. 
t»n Ann Nicholson Hird 

Copper-lead bearings D E Anderson Product 

Leg 6,36)-4(lSH'>) —A discussion with micrographs 

Ann Nicholson Hirtl 

The transformation in the copper-gold alloy CujAu 
C Sykesand in'vans / Inst i/etofiSS, Advance copy 
No 716, 29 pp (1035) — The effect of the transformation 
in the alloy Cu<Au on the elec resistance, x-ray structure 
^ and sp heat was investigated experimentally It is 
shown that the general character of the transformation is 
satisfactordy predicted by the Pragg-Williams theory of 
the formation of super-lattices by at rearrangement 
This process involves first the formation of small nuclei 
which grow to a size approximating that of the individual 
crystals, if const, temp is maintained If the alloy is 
conlmuousty cooled before it attairis cquil , nuclei tend to 
] grow and at the same time the degree of order m the 
nuclei increases because of the reduction of temp 

C B Jetmi 

Rontgeaograplue and electneal investigations of the 
C«-Au system C H Johansson and J O Lindt 
Ann Pkynt 2S, 1-48(1936), cf C A 20,1154 21, 

2204 — In the compn range 47-S3 atoms % Au there is 
formed ordinardy the known tetragonal compd CuAu (I) 
Under specified conditions in the ranges 36-17, and 63-65, 
4 and even 47-63% Au, there may be formed an ordered 
orthorhombic phase CuAu (II), as shown by superstruc- 
ture luies on X ray powder photographs 11 is closely re 
lated to 1 and can be derived from I by increasing the b- 
period of I by an integral factor such as 10, the a- and e 
periods rcmamuig unchanged The detailed structure 
analysis of II is given Lattice consts and specific rc 
sislanccs of Cu Au alloys over the srhole compn range 
- and after varying heat treatments are reported Com 
plete liieraiure index of recent work on this system. 

C D West 

Tb« various copper-nickel alloys Joseph Dhavemss 
Cutvre el lotion 8, 54]-3[lD35) — The alloys of Ni with 
Cu, Zn, bronzes and light metals are brielly reviesrcd 
Cu Ni alloys are now widely used as fire tubes and con- 
denser lubes, the alloy with 20-30% Ni possesses a par 
ticularly high resistance to corrosion by seawater The 
6 alloy with 45% Ni, "constantan,” has a high thermo 
elec force and a fairly const elec resistance at varying* 
temps Alloys of Cu Ni 7n are the so-called German 
silvers with 15 or less % Ni and 45-55% Cu Ni added 
to Sn bronzes gives a much finer gram and improves the 
(ensile strength AU alloys with up to 4% Ni addns 
show tncrcased hardness and strength A heat-resistant 
alloy ("V'’) IS composed of Al 92 5, Cu 4 0, Mg I 5 and 
Ni 2% Another light metal used for enguie parts m 
^ combustion motors is a complex Al alloy contg Ni, Cu, 
Mg, Fe, Ti and Si M Hartenheim 

Hie copper-zmc diagram J Schramm Metallu.'trt 
schaft 14. 995-1001, 1047-50(1935) —A no of disputed 
points in the Cu Zn constitutional diagram were investi 
gated by thermal and microscopic analysis of sampl<^ 
melted in an evacuated porcelam tube An unproved 
method for obtaining heatmg and cooling curves with a 
g mirror galvanometer was used which produced extremely 
accurate results The transformation which takes pla« 
at about 900® was found to be a peritectic reaction, a -r 
melt ff The compn of these phases is a = 67 7% Cu, 
=■ 63 5% Cu and melt = 62 5% Cu At 834’ there k 
transformatioQ between the phases 0. y and melt which 
consists of solidification or melting, melt rz y The 
compn of d IS 43 5% Cu, and y and melt 40 25% Cu 
The point H m the diagram does not correspond to a 
9 ccunpd CusZni, as clauned by Bauer and Hansen (C A 
22, 567), as it solidifies over a temp interval The p^t 
IV on tiw peritectic line UVlV'has the compn 1 70% Cu 
The (mproved Cu Zn diagram is given Twenty-nine rel 
ercnces. C E Macfarlane 

ni^ chromium alloys — centrifugal eastings and tubes 
R J Wilcox Metal J’rogress 29, No 1, 44 8(193ii) — 
The macbuiery dries not differ essentially from that u«‘l 
for cast pipe or gray le Opiralmns must be liighn 



belwwn Mg.S» dendnlcs and resulting i- — 

Thb IS oTcreome by increasing tlie lieating 4imc ana by 
the use of chills The use of salt as a tlux should be 
avoided as it lowvrs the Mg content and results m low 
phys properties. The ngmg treatment is not cnt., 2<» 
hrs iaf^tredatl50"and4hr$ at 180' Theenduranco 
Imul is quite high in the quenched state, but is not in 
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Details are gnen for alloys contg. 3 to Ni, 9 to 29% 

Cr with and without addns of Mo Mudge 

Teste on the defernunabon of creep liniit of lead alloys 
n Hantmann and W Hofman iIelaU-u.trlschaft 14. 

915-17(1935) — Pure soft Pb and hard Pb contg I 11% 

-The-eSi™™ 

b? o, . . pa,. o. ™ ^ 

Strength. 2% elongation, lb9 Bnnell hardness, nnd 7 
Ig /sq nun endurance limit Still lietter properties 
are obiamed m permanent mold castings Silumin gamma 
IS not recommended for castings which are subjected 
continuously to temps higher than ISH' to 170' Twelve 
references C T Macfarlanc 

The efiect of thalhmn on the freezing point of Lipowit? 
alloy S / French and D Saunders Mflals £f Alloys 
7. 22-3(1936) D S 

Pressed and cast hard alloys with a tungsten base I 
M Gryaraov Nrjtyanoe AVinsyohfro 29, Ko 10, 47 .57 
(1935) —K reXTCw cowring the ph>s data, mol vols , 
linear elongation factors, prepn of hard alloys (for dnlluig 
bits), chem compn of various hard alloys, appearance, 
sp gr , hardness, tenacity, i-iuy investigations, micro, 
structure, etching, brazing, properties of some carbides, 
nitrites and bondes Twenty-one references A A B 
Bearing fequtrements in antoznohre engines V. 
Skiltman Pr^utl Eng 6, 362 '3(1935) — The evolution 
of the different bearing aUo>« is discussed A N Hird 
A new heat-resistant alloy S L Hoyt and M A 
ScheU Trans Am Sec Metals 23, 1023-38(1935) — 
The alloy contains 37 .5% Cr, 7 5% Al and babince Te 


^‘dsTr'^’lOto Wa 'kg/sq mm were used and elonga 
Uon-time curves were plotted The creep limit for bard 
Pb at 20' was found to be approx 22 leg /sq mm , but 
soft Pb conimued to stretcli even with the lowest loads 
a«ed 'Die tune required to produce 1% elongation was 
also plotted against load and the results were compared 
with those of Moore, Betty and DoUins (C A 29, t2S0’> 
The discrepancy between the 2 may he due to different a 
test methods or difference in materials Preliminary 
tests on hard and soft Pb of the same compn but from 
another source indicated considerably lower results 

C £ Macfarlanc 

The sohd-solubon senes MgCu. MgNiZn and MgZof 
MgCuAl Werner Donng Metallmrlsckajl 14, 91S-19 
(19.15) — Since MgCu, and MgNiZn are both cubic, and 
MgZn, and MgCuAl are both hexagonal, a senes of 
alloys m steps of 10% was made of these groups to del * 
whether they formed eonimuous solid solas The alloys 
were melted and homogenued, and their lattice consts 
detd by x ray examn In both cases the solid solos 
were found In the MgCuj-MgNiZn senes the lattice 
consis remain the sasie, while m the MgZn— MgCuAl 
series a continuous decrease takes place C C M 

Recent uses of molybdeoom in the ferrous metal 


industry. Jean Cwmot Ret tntl 32 , 502 76(1935) — < and is m^eable both hot and cold The alloy is suitable 

An »v«an4»(t list e,( altnv rnmnn* rnni» Vf.. r>r<v*nn» * fnr Aru^tafirm nl 9-'lfVl-24(YI * P m CMislnf etec fiirnarp« 


An estended list of alloy coTopas contg .Mo and covering 
steels, steel casting and cast iron uses Most of the 
Items are illustrated with figures giving their ph)'s proper- 
ties and optUBum uses J D C 

Nickel-alloy gear materials and their heat treatments 
J W. Sands and F J. Walls Produet Eng 6, 370-3 
(1035). — Gears made of Ki alloys, heat-treated steel, 
cast-iron and bronze alloys are compared as to compn 
and phys properties - • • 

arc shown. 

The system nickel-manganese U S 1 alentiner 

2. FA>ji4 97, 745-67(1935), cf C A 29, 3967»— Dau 
are given for the changes m resistance for hln-Ki alloys 
subjected to magnetic fields Alloys with up to 20% Mn 
have a normal behavior, while 25^0% alloys show neg 
for AX/Xt tar betow fbe Curse pasat ewn tnCh 
moderate intensities S Tolansky 


for opctaticm at 2300-2400'F m resistor elec furnaces 
Details are given W A hfudge 

Which alloy for die castings* Herbert Cha«e Pr^uet 
E/sg 6, 379-82(1935). cl C A 29. 437»— A large 
table gives the compn and properties of die ca<itmg alloys. 
Photographs art shown Ann Kicholson Hird 

A new metah mallet K Wisscmann A/nmtittunt 
17. 644(1936) —An alloy of Al-Zn with 7-15% 2n was 
Graphs, charts and photographs 6 found to be a very suitable substitute for Pb, as it keeps 
Anri Nicholson Hird its shape much longer and is sufficiently deformable not 
to damage the metal parts on which it is u«ed M H 
Summaty and outlook Icorrosionl. Fritz Todt. Cbcm 
Fo6nfc 1935, 1-2, c( C A 29,4310*. — The closing address 
before the convention on corrosion, Berlin, Nov lS-19 
1935. J H Moore 

The anodic behavior of corrosion- and Aeat-resistant 
iron alloys L_ Harant Berg- und //aHcB-manaircAcf 


Cadmiommefcel faring alloys A J Phillips Frod- ^ /oArJocA 83. 122-7(1935) .—The process of soln of anodes 


uel Eng. 6, 305(1935) — Photographs and charts of their 
properties are given Ann Nicholson Hird 

Cadnunm-silver-copper bearing alloy L C Bfom- 
stfocn. Product Eng 6, 364-5(1935) — A discussion 
wnih a micrograph and photograptis A N Hird 

Properties of silumm contammg magaesinm (silnnun 
ganunaj G__S3cfis E_. Sclicucr Melallviriulian 


of different corrosion resistant alloys in HtSO. and HNO^ 
vms studied Steels of approx similar compn and struc- 
lure showed alsoa great similarity m the dissolving process. 
After the passive state has been reached the soly. depends 
on thee d applied, atanav c d there exists a sharply 
defined zone of perfect soly where all constituents of the 

ii oi--!! 0-0 R/miii "-m “"1=“"::" dissolve in the same proportion in which they arc 

n ter contg 12% Si, b contained m the steel The carbide carbon is oxidized 

y-t/j) Mg, 0 5/0 Mn, balance Al, is especially suitable in the passive state of the steel and at the higher c ds 


, _ especially 9ua...uK 

for large and complicated castings which require high 
strength. Large castings can be quenched in water 
during heat treating without danger of cracking, as m 
other Al alloys Slight warping can be overcome by 
straightening after quenching, but alter aging this aUoy 
IS too stiff to straighten It was found that in castmgs 
quenched under ordinary conditions the hardness of thm 
wtions was le<« than that of heavT sections This was 
due to cooling of the thm sections during the transfer 
liom furnace to quench Uniform results were obtained 
when this interval was reduced to 10 seconds by improved 
equipment. It is essential to use cold water for quenchmc 
siiutum gamnu Tlie highest possible qucmhing leiiip 
should lie usetl, usually .5J5' alter healing for 3 hrs At 
alsMt .^<l ,j,p .\j.Si-Mg,Si ewtectii melts ami taxes 
V’Hl.' at the gram Imundaries Ver> large castings ate 


passive state of the steel and at the higher c ds 
that the carbides also dissolve Curves show the 
anode potentials as a function of c d Eight references 
M Hartenheim 

Comparison between the effect of hydrogen-ion con. 
centraboQ on the rate of corrosion of steel m pure oxygen 
and air at 25' J M Brjan Trans Faraday Sac. 3\ 
1714-18(1935'. cf C A 29. 1043’ —The mam effect 
This vras 9 at high O- conen is to mask the If-ion eonen effect, and 
to equalize the corrosion rate over the greater part of the 
Pa range Hi evolution is mliibitcd at higli acidity by Oj 
1 emc reissimilannaciion tohigh coRcn ofO- Ferrous 
le iiromoies oxidation type corrosion over the whole 
Fii range C I P. Jeffreys 

Laboratory study of the atmospheric corrosion of 
metals II Iron— prunary oxide film \V It J 

Vernon. Trent faradav Soc 31, lljf.q 7^(103%) , efi 
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C A 26, 2CH6 — Marked dificrenccs 
oxide film on I e arc ob'yrncd according fo whether the 
film IS produced below or aliove a crit temp 200®. The 
equation d log li'/dt ■» —QIRT expresses the relation 
tietween rate of oxidation and temp , but there u a change 
of conit at 200° giving 2 mlcrsecting straight line* with 
the greater slope afxjve the crit temp when log oxidation 
rate IS plotted against l/r. At higher temp a parabolic 
relation (ti’ — kl) holds lictwccn oxidation rate and tone. 
Delow 2l»° the expression deviates (u’ ‘ = W approx ) 
Above 200° the colors produced are consistent with 
interference of light in a continuous transparent sheath, 
and any given color may he obtained at di/Terent temp 
by calcn of the time required to give appropriate thick- 
ness Below 200® the rchlion between color and film 
thickness docs not hold The ill-defined color* ultimately 
obtained suggest a granular film At 2>® a point of 


inflection in the time-oxidation curve below which dcsoa- 3 increase 


properttea of ^ €il dissolved SOj and lIjS gases This acceleration ts 
identical for both gases when dissolved in HCI, whiles 
sola of SOi in H^SO« is more active Co^osion by 
ItiSO, and HCl in the presence of dissolved SOj is pro- 
porttonal to the eonen. of the SO, The highest corrosive 
effect by SO, and H,S depends upon the conen of the 
II ions; It IS highest in 3ll% II,^« TTils acctlerituit 
action ts probably due to the formation of PeS films n 
various parts of the metal which create a great no of 
local elements. A. A Boehttagk 

The effect of aiC velocity oa Che ccahng of iroa V 
Baukloh and O Red. MtUiUmrlschtjt 14, 1055-7 
(1935) — Sample* of Armco iron were heated in a quarti 
tufic at COO®, 700° and SOO® in a stream of air which was 
preheated m another fum-oce The velocity of the iir 
was varied from 0 05 to 0 7 m /sec At each temp the 
loss m weight due to scaling rose sharply at first with 


lion from the quadratic parabola is in the reverse direction, 
at 15 days, is believed to imply completion of unit lattice 
of oxide over the whole surface. A secondary inflection 
where (w' — kl) changes to (te* * = kl) marks the break- 
down of this primary film rieelron diffraction eipts 
vhow a difference in structure of the film above and below 
20(1® The diffraction patterns for a sample oiidixed at 
135" indicates a cubic slructuie ol side 8 A A This may 
be due to y-FciOi or re,0. At higher temps a rhombo- 
hedral structure ascrilied to o-Fe/D, is obuined Evi- 
dence indicate* tjuit the crystals were oriented on the 
surface with a 2ll plane parallel to the metal surface 
in Secondary product or mst (infiuence of cutfor 
dioxide, carbon ^ozide and ttispeaded particles 


r velocity, then dropped after reaching a 


, and finally became const. The maxima and hon 

zontals in terms of weight loss were higher the higher the 
temp , and the maxima oceuired at higher velocities the 
higher the temp A theoretical explanation is given 
C E. Macfarlaoe 

Testing steel* for (beir resistance to corrosion and 
erosion in contact with pbosphonc acid extracts froo 
Vyatka phosphorites M A Filii>ptiiki>aiidl I Zaiict 
Mineral nuie Vdo>>ren%ya Inseklajunfisidui 1, No 4, 
95-0(1935). — Strip* of ranous alloys were placed in » 
thermostat (73-fi") and immersed in a siLspension confg 
PiOi 24 10, SOi 3 4 and P 00-1% {liquid phase) and 


rusbag of iron) IM 1578-1700 —In purified air of alloys resisted the conosion and erosion cwnpleteR 
high telatrre ViuTntdity (U H ) rustmg d mid steel i* (o) C 0 10, Si 0-39, Cr 19 Ni 8 04 and Mn 0.54^. 
reduced if the high R 11 is approached from tero TTiis j Wjf ® *9’ ^ ® 


early stages 

corrosion curve* are contex about the corrosion 

under supcisatn conditions they are concave for 70 days 
then nearly linear This is ascribed to changes in primary 
film In the presence of SO, at approx 50% R K 
(primary crit humidity) there is a marked weight toe 
followed at a little higher R II with rust formation 


to the strengthening of the primarr film in the U 0%. (c) C 0.25, Si 0 40, Cr 17 00, Ki 9 W and Ms 
IS At const R H just below satn time- 0J0% Steel eontg C 0 10, Si D 78, P 0 OU. Cr 27.» 

— .. t. and Mn 0.24% was slightly attacked and that eontg C 

0 J)5, Si 2 5(). Cr 18 00 and Ni 25 00% was badly corroded 
A. A Boehtlmgk 

Corrosion -misting mateiuls for gas appliances A 
L Ward and W H Fulweilef. U'«(er« Cat H, No H. 

— .. - ... 26(1935) —Part* ol pilot valve and thermostats made M 

approx 80% R I! (secondary crit humidity) there is a 6 brass witb less than 03% Cu or if made with Al do ^ 

great increase m rate of attack The primary ent hu- . - - . - 

midiiy depends upon a relation between eouens ©( IljO, 

O, and SO, (or rusting to begin Secondary crit hu- 
midit> depends upon the properties of the initially formed 
rust Differences m the t^havior of Fe and Zn depend 
upon secondary crit humidity phenomena The in- 
fluence of suspended solid particles depe^s npon whether 
(1) they are intrinsically active, e g (NH,),SO.. (2) 
neutral, hut capable of adsorbing active gases, e g 
ctHl, C3) neutral with little adsorptive capacity, » » . 

SiO, Under supcrxatd conditions <NH,),SO, particles 
greatly increase the rate of attack .SiO, and eharrool 
in purified air have little effect, but charcoal ha* an 
enormous effect m presence of traces of SO,, because of 
local conen of the gas tO, has a definite repressive 
effect on the corrosion of Fe under all condilion* mvesti- 
gated, especully marked in the presence of (NHa),SOa 


CEP JefiK,. 

Testing metals for their cbenueal resistance to flno- 
silicicacid M A Filippenkoand I I Zaring ihneraT- 

nuu Udobreniya Inieila/ungistdut I, No 5,9o-8(I035) 

Among a great variety of metals and alloys mvesligated 
a east iron eontg Cu 0 90, S 0 Wfl, Cr 40 C8 and P 
0 05% was most resistant, next was a steel eontg C0I5, 
'*• ®. Cr 18 and Ti 0 4% The metal samples 


corr^e Bras* with mote than thts percentage of Co 
conode* by lotmmg CuS W H Broekt^ 

Rust damage m bot-water systems Alex Mat^ 
Cemndh -Ing 58. 705-8(1935) —Theories to account for 
rust formation are critically discussed The fact that 
such tremble* are much more prevalent and senous w 
recently developed high-pressure systems i* held to w 

•— due not to the properties of the water, the type of systein 

g char- ' (high- or low pressure), or primarily to the presence « 
Cu parts m the system, but rather to the fact that lie 
ingot steel commoiily used for the more recent high-presrare 
system* since the war is less resisUnt to cotrosion than 
the weld Fe formerly used m the older low-pi«s®(" 
systems M. C hfoore 

Aotomatic apparatus for corrosion tests of metals hj 
utennittent sctioa of moving liquid and Its vapor io 
presence of air or other gases P IvitzkiT and N Aristi 


ifov Zarodikayn Lah 4, 1113-15(1935).— A meul pUW 
IS immersed in a liquid contain^ m the top chamber or 
a superimposed 2<hamber unit. A no of such 1“'“” 
set m a box-like thermostat healer The top chamber* 
of each unit are fitted with top tubes connected by 
of rubber tubings to a common outlet provided with a 
1-way valve TTie bottom chamficrs are similarly w® 
nected through the side tubes and with an elec P'**® 


kept under agitation in a thermostat charged with a mixt 9 pump through a system of safety flasks B/ means of 

-I si.e.t. p. t. x> r., f> R c.r. -v . v to- , v cueuil-breaVer regulated by a clock mechanism, theli'^” 

is tntcrmittenlly forced into the top chamber and 
retimied by gravity to the bottom chamber The w- 
straction and operation of the app are described m 
and illustrated Cbas Blartc 

tonger hfe for galvanizing furnaces Ballacc 
Imhofi Am Machtnisl 60, iH 

factors of ciWTOsion from mollenZnonthemsKleandcneni. 


of Il^iF, 6 5, PiO»0.5 and SiO, about 1 5% , , 

mg to conditions existing durmg manuf ) tor S-6'^ya 
at a temp of 45® A A Boehtlmgk 

Acid corrosion of structural iron in the presence of 
sulfur dioxide and hydrogen sulfide \' A. Kamiukil 
and N A Goluf^v J Applied Chem (U S S R ) 8, 
fVA 71(in German fi71)(19{5) — The corrosion of struc- 
tural iron in ^^SO^ and IlCl is accelerated 
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destruction of furnace on the outside by combustion aim, 1 L td^. ??' 

potanr«m: Be'cker. Karl: n-rtm;ianiverkzcuge^.J.;nk^^ 

mate^Iy todccrcase production duetohigh tateof formation 
of cahanuing dross at higher temps The dfOKS sinks to 
the bottom of the pot and ficcomes tightly packed, this 
increases temp of fumaec bottom and aggravates clrossing 
because of the high temp differenlial between the bottom 
and the liquid 7.n W H Bruckner 

Colorme metals II Krause Miialluirlschafl 14, 

10I&-17(1935). cf C /I 29. 5403' — Cd can be colo^ 
black by dipping m cold soln of CO g KClOi, 35-10 g 
Cu(NOj)j, 1 1 lIjO, bnishing, redipping, rinsing, drying 
and polishing Another soln contains 30 g C«(NOi)», 

2 6 KMnO.p 1 1 H2O, used at CO-ftO® Cd is colored brown 
by ICO g KMnO„ CO-2GO g Cd(NO,), and I 1 ll»0 
Cu and Cu alloys are colored brown by repeated dipping 
m a hot soln of 5 g KMnO., .M g CuSO,. 1 1 HiO. and 3 Bomiracger 
brushing Addn of a little I eSO, produces a more gieen- Hodge, Edwin T 
ish color. A soln of SO-fO g KCIO,. im-125 g CuSO, " ' '' - ♦ - - 

or Cu(NOili, 1 1 lIjO colors Cu and its alloys a reddish 
brown Various shades can be produced tiy addn of 
Ni or Fe salts Cu is colored red by dipping in molten 
KNOt or NaNOj A violet color is obtained by odiling 

1% I^lnOi Fe IS colored black by a mixt of molten 

NaNOj and NaNOj Addn of 5-25% NaOH produces Metals New York Am Inst Mining Met Cngrs 
- 0-. Ku.t, */, .-/.w r« * Reviewed tn Irtd Lng Chtm , News Cd 


Bebaodluing, Konslniklion und Anwendung. Berlin: 
Verlag Chcmie 2f5 pp . 

Bofuel, Maurice Sled Wire. Manufacture and 
Properliea Translated from French by K. B. Lewis 
New York Fnginecrs’ Book Shop 405 pp. 815 
Reviewed in Mtt Abstracts (in Metals 6* Alloys) 7, MA 0 
(1030) 

Buechner, G Die Metallfarbung 4th ed Berlin; 
M Krayn 149 pp hi 8 50 
Cleaves, Harold E , and Thompson, John G • The 
Metal— Iron New \'ork McGraw-HiJJ Book Co 574 
pp $0 Reviewed m Metal Progress 28, No 0, 01 
(ia35), J Am Ckem Soc 58.184(1930) 

Guertler. W Metallography Berlin: GebrOtler 


__ Available Raw Materials for a 

Paci?ic“Coast Iron and Steel Industry Portland, Ore • 
North Pacific Division, Division Cngr 2S> pp 
Klooster, H S van Inteiding tot de metaalkuude 
Amsterdam Dc Spieghd ISS pp FI 2 50, bound 
FI .3 20 

Mathewson, Champion H Modem Uses of Nonferrous 


a flat black For some purposes it is better to color Fe 
m a soln of 1.5 g NaOII, 25-60 g NaNOj, 5 g tannic 
acid, 1 1 HjO at atiout ICO® Al is colored gray by a 
electrolytic bath of 100 g As,Oj, 50 g NaCOi, 10 g 
KCN, 1! n,0, and black by 10-20 g (NH.),MoO.. 5-1.5 
g NIIiCl, 1 I HiO. The latter can also be used fur Zn. 
Fe, Pb Sn and Cd CD Macfarlane 

Metallurgy of ozjacetylene welding of steel J It 
Cntchett. HVWiag Etigr. 20, No 2. 21-4(1935) • 
discussion of foundry practice and the metallurgical 
actions occurring m welding A N Ifird 

Wefdmg the stainless steels A P Johnston KVIJ* 
tng Etigr, 20, No 8, 19-22(1935) —Drawings and micro, 
graphs are shown, Ann NichoUon llird 

Welding aluminum with the metallic are Arnold 
Meyer. Welding tngr. 20, No g, 20-31(1935) — 
Photographs and nuaographs of welds arc shown 
Ann NichoUon Htrd 

Carbon electrodes in welding technic Golther Elek- 
Irowirme 5, 300-1(1935) —In general, 3 carbon types are 
used, all with and without core of carbon powder or special 
addns : (1) hard, amorphous C electrodes for all pur* 
poses and normal stresses, (2) medium hard or soft, 
graphitic electrodes which can be used for larger currents 
)>eeausco! thetr graphite cemteett, {3) electncMly grapiti- 


427 pp 
14. 57(1930) 

Meyer, Hermann Lchrbuch dcr nllgemetnen tne- 
cbanischen Technologic dcr Mctalle 7th cd , revised 
l^ipzig M Jancckc 301 pp M 6 40, bound M 
CilO 

Mitchell, Robert W Metal Cleaning Handbook. 
Garwood, N J Magnus Clicm Co , Inc 210 pp. 
s Free Reviewed in Foundry 63, No 12, 72(1935) 

Rimarsld, Walter Forschungsarbciten auf dem Gebtete 
dca Schweissens und Schneidens mittcis Sauerstoff und 
Asctylcn Folge 10. Halle E Marliold m Komm. 
104 pp. M 4 a C A 29, 213.S‘ 

Metals and Alloys Cumulative Index of Metal- 
lurgical Abstracts, 1032-1934 Edited by Richard 
Rtmbach New York Reinhold Pub Corp 272 pp 
810 Reviewed m Ind. Eng Chem , News Ed. 13, 4()3 
(1935) 

^auveur, Albert The Metallography and Heat Treat- 
ment of Iron and Steel 4th ed New York* hfcGraw 

Hill Book Co , Inc 650 pp $H Reviewed m J 

FranHin Fnsl 220, 804(1035}; Metal Progress ZS, Na C. 
00, fnd Eng Chem , News Ld 13, 48.3 
Skaupy, Franz MetaDkcramik Supplement. Berlin: 
Verlag Chcmie 10 pp Ml Cf C A 24, 183(5. 


lum Co . Ltd 183 pp 

Brasses and Other Copper-Zmc Alloys 3rd ed. Lon- 
don Copper Development Assoc 50 pp Free 


the amorphous C and arc used where very thin electrodes 
are required for making very fine and neat scams Alt 
electrodes may also be used with Cu plating Diams 
required for s-atious currents are given and the fields of 
application of the C arc di-cuased hi H 

Soldering of aluminum cables and ropes with soft 
solder paste W NicoJmi. Aluminium 17. 6IS .50 
(1035).— The sotdermg paste (Alutmol) is composcil of 8 
Sn 40, Zn 40 and Cd 20%, it is used with a flux Tests 
showed good mcch properties of the joint which can be 
well worked and has a good elec cond The procedure 
M Hartcnhcim 


Copper Data. 2nd ed. London: Copper Develop- 
ment Assoc 68 pp Free 

Miumg Handbook of Australia, 1930. Melbourne 
Tait Pub Co , Ltd 4S0 pp 20s Reviewed in Chem 
Cng Mining Rev 28, No .320, 25(1935) 

Stainless Steels Treated with Colmnbmni New York; 
Electro Metallurgical Co 


s described. 


^ oUtiliration of sihca and Si os Si sulfide [applications 
to metallurgy of Fe. etc ) (Dolch) 6 Analyses of sulfite 
waste Lquor [binders for molding sands] (Roll) 23 Deln 
of moisture in sulfidic Cu ores (lol’son, Feishtaler) 7 
Analysis of mine dusts (Clark, Reynolds) 3 Dahmbine 
T-vnVn Sumatra (Grey) 8 Zti-dust paints (Brit pat 
440,104) 26 Product for intensifying comimstion and 
tnprovmg metallurgical products (Belg pat 4W7,5«0 IJ 

t.*®*M*’ Galvamrmg 2nd ed Translated 

"y Alargarct Juers-Biidicky I.ondon- E A F N 


Sulfidic ores R Englert 8c F Becker, Chem. Fabnk 
and Galina Finanz A -G (Antor Michels, inventor) 
Cer 620,710, Oct. 25. 1935 (Cl. 40fl. 12 70). Sulfidic 
ores contg Pb, Cu, Zn, etc , are worked up by fusing 
with carbonates of alkali or alk earth metals and blowing 
9 gases contg O onto tlie fused mass Thus, rock salt, 
galena and soila arc powd and fused in a reverberatory 
furnace and O blown m until half the PbS is oxidised. 
Metallic Pb seps at the bottom of the furnace and can 
be tapped off below the fused salt A 93% yielij of 
metallic Pl> is olilamcd By shortening the O treatment 
PbCb IS produced Other examples discnbing the similar 
trmtment of Cu pyrites and Zn blende are given 

Knipp Griisonwerk A -G. fr. 


Iron ores 
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789,170, Oct 28, 1915. Tlie reduction and fritting of 
ore* of re are carried out in a rotary tubular furnace, 
solid fuel being added in the proportion of 20-30% of the 
ore, and oxidizing gases being introduced but little er- 
tcmal heat being added so that the reduction, preceding 
the fritting, takes place in a long zone of the furnace. 

Apparatus for wasluiig and (or) classifying metalh. 
ferous earth Harold \V Bcarcroft. Hril. 430,4V», 
Oct 11, 1935 

Electrodynamic separator for ores S G Kosmskit 
Russ 37 ,C52, July 31, 1914 Construction details 

Ball and hhe nulls for grinding ores in liquid Wilhelm 
Mauss But 43C,M4. Oct 14, 1935. 

notation concentration of oaidired ores Ludwig ) 
Christmann and Stuart A Falconer (to American Cyana- 
nid Co ) US 2,029,150, Jan 28 An oxidized ore 
IS subjected to a froth flotation operation in the presence 
of Na mcrcaptobenzothiazole, niP04 and a froiber Ka 
dnsopropyldithiophosphate, etc , also may I* used 
Numerous examples are given. Cl. C X 29,3&12’. 

Apparatus for ore flotation Randall P Akins tl S 
2,028,179, Jan 21. Various structural and operative 
details 

Impeller for flotation apparatus Arthur J Wemig 
(to hiorse Bros Machinery & Supply Co) Can 
35.5d213, Jan 7, 1930 In a flotation process, air and 
pulp are supplied adjacent to each other and thoroughly 
intermixed by combined pumping, slicing and striking 
actions m a rotatory mosement before and during up 
ward moTement of the air and pulp 
Apparatus (with a rotating table) for separating minerals 
from ores by centnfugai force Paul R Yewell U S 
2,Ci29,<XM, Jan 23 Structural, meeb and opetative 
details 

RecoveiT of precious metals John A Hatton Can 
355,121, Jan 7, 1930 Precious metals are recovered 
from their ores by reduction, agitation and conco in a 
mixed soln of alkali metal carbonate, alkali metal chloride 
and an KIU compd , in the presence of metallic Ilg The 
soln IS drawn off and reused 
Precious metal reeorery (com ores and concentrates 
George J JfacKay V .3 2,028,940, Jan 28 See 
Can 354,049 (C A 30, 1347') 

Tin Tb Goldschmidt A -G (Ludwig Schertel, 
inventor) Ger 620,711, Oet 25, 1933 (Cl 40a 44 00) 
Material such as waste tin pUte or taw Pb is treated wiA 
alkali to form stannate lye Solid alkali stannaie is 
obtained from the lye Tins is heated wnb CO, to reduce 
It to Sn and alkali carbonate llie reduction may be 
carried out at sintering temp , the finely divided Sn ^mg 
burned to oxide which u then worked up to Sn blocks by 
a reducuif flame The CO, may be mixed with eeducuig 

Tin recovery from residues containing tin and iron 
Lafayette M Hughes Brit 416,552, Oct 7, 1935 
‘bcetj 'S 1,Wi,tA,b '(C A 7B, (jTlKT) 

Apparatus for distiUaUon of magnesium Pntz llans- 
girg (to American Magnesium Metals Corp ) U S. 
2,(,29,921, Feb 4 Various structural and operative 
details 

Purification of magnesium Fritz Hansgirg and Konrad 
Frdmazm (to American Magnesium Metals Corp) 
Can 354,384, Nov 2b, 1935 Finely divided Mg is 
mixed with a hydrocarbon oil and heated to carlionize the 
oil and bond the powder into aggregates The Mg is 
vaporized from the aggregates and condensed to coherent 
form, the impurities remaining in the carbonized matrix 
of the aggregates Cf C X 29, (iS74’ 

Purifying magnesium Walther Shmidt and Adolf 
Beck (to Alagnesmm Development Corp ) U S 
2,029,898, Feb 4 For removing "iron impurities** 
from Alg, there is dissolved in the molten metaf, by heatmg 
to above 700®, sufEcient Mn. .Si or ifn chloride to form 
primary crystals on cooling of the melt while simultaneously 
combining with the impurities, and the melt is cooled to 
a temp not exceeding about 700® and the crystals contg 
the punfymg substance and impurities are removed from 
the melt 


I Magnesium Frank R. Kcmmer (to Magnesium 
Products Inc,), Can 354,952, Dec. 24, 1935 a 
charge of MgO and carbonaceous material w sqhjected 
to at least a partial vacuum to rctriove the gases These 
gases are replaced l,y a protective liquid and the charit 
IS fed tala » reaction chamber and healed 

Metallurgy. Hendrik J J Janssen (to Shell Develop 
ment Co) Can 354,.108, Nov 19, 1935 Fmelj 
, divided ore u mixed with liquid fuel and air is bios; 

■ through the mut. in the presence of an otidizmg catily'i 
to c4)(am fatty acids A lye is added to the mut ic 
form soaps The fuel slurry is atomized and bmnrd 
with such quantity of air that incomplete combusiior 
takes place and the metal ore is ttduetd 

Refining metals and alloys Veremigte deutschi 
Melallwerke A .O and Henry Lepp (to CompaiBn 
g4n^ale d'Llectrometallurgie). Brit 436,264, Oct 
I 4, 1915 The mech properties of metals, e g , Cu, K 
aud their alloys, particularly those produced by meltmj 
scrap metal, are improved by creating neutral or redticmi 
conditions in the bath by means of a neutral or reducini 
atm. when the metals are melted and then rendenng thi 
atm. oxidizing and adding to the bath 1 or more oxidizisi 
agents in quantity substantially equal to that necesszq 
to oxidize the gaseous impurities, e g , H, SO,, CO, h 
etc , in the bath, (he oxidation taking place m thepresum 
‘ of a slag conIg 1 or more compds of Ba or Sr and in thi 
presence of a substance or substances e g , Zn, Cd. Fe 
Mo, Na, I’, leas noble than the principal metal of lii 
bath- The oxidizing agent must not be decompd at tb 
temp ^ the bath and is preferably a metal oxide Cf 
C. A. 29. 3813» 

MtUls Ttiflletits et laminoirs du Havre Ft 
789,430. Oct 29, 1935 Afeuls ruch as AI, Afg. Ca ui 
Si, generally obtained by electrolysu, are obtained b] 

' first forming an alloy or a mut. contg at least 1 meti 
in (be metallic state and subliming the metals 1 it a tssi 
at suitable temps The alloy may be formed by heatiai 
together oxides and carbides of the metals to be alloyed 
or oxides and reducing metals 

Deoxtdizifig metals Socidii d'diectracliimie 
d'4lec(romfiallurgie des acidfies electnques d'Ur°‘ 
Brit 430.450, 0:t. 7. 1935. The meub are treated md 
. a very fluid slag contg. not less than 5 or more than SO*, 
TiOi, and acid, neutral or basic oxides usually contamK 
u metallurgical slags and m such proportions that Ibi 
sbg has an acid character and is capable of exlg oxide 
from the metal In an example, a slag contains Tift 
35. SiO, 25. A1,0, 30, CaO 5 and Mn oxide 6% Cl 
C A 30. 73» 

Extracting iron Lucien P, Basset. Bnt 436, UX 
^ Oct 3, 1935 In the sunultaneous manuf of Fc 
' and Poland cement or hydraulic lime, the charge coo 
sistmg of we. chalk, coal for reducing the ore and IM 
CO, frmn the chalk, carburizing coal and a quantity <* 
addnl coalapprox 5%of thereducingcoalfofconitatti^ 
the oxidizing effects of the reducing flame used is heated 
in a rotary furnace by a flame obtamed by the combtistiro 
of pulverized coal with air sufficient to produce chiefly 
CO, and little or no CO H, 0-vapor may be supphw 
f to assist in removal of S from the chnker produced and air 
may be introduced into the furnace to bum the com- 
bustible gases therem A cement produced by the process 
contains SiO, 21, A1,0, 0-7, CaO 68 and other ingredietiu 
5%. a hydraulic June, SiO, 10-17, A1,0, 0-7. CaO 72 and 
other ingredients 6% 

lead FnistJ Kohlmeycr and Henry Hocking 

020,943, Oct 36, 1935 (Cl 40a. 18 01). Pb and otl^ 
metals are obtamed from flue dust, miits of oiida “ 
> other startmg materials by mixing them with powd t- 
and introducing the mut. mto fused salt or other ueuw 
flux A foam is maintamed in the fused mas* during ine 
addn of the mut Carbonates may be added to 
fused mass to produce this foam The reaction may ta« 
place in a short rotating-drum furnace Examples ar 
given. 

Metallurgical fomace of the guspeoded-artn 
aintable for treating lead and Its alloys Kail A. Lindner 
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402, rtb.4 Structural flctaih. , u r* 

Meltinr and holding furnace tor meUls John o o. 
Frost (lo National Smelting Co) Can Nov. 

10 too') Srrtictural dctiih arc dcvrilicd Tbr Jurnarc 
n adapted to hr used for mefaU in which a low I c content 


rr '»0^- 1 *pria« by electric heating and treatment with a lujutd 
(to Amejiran Smelting and Rcfimnit Co). U. S. or oil for quenching. DellarlG Scrantom 

' **' (toWestemriec.Co). U. S. 2.f>20.f)n7, Jan. 2S. App. 

suid varwiti operative details arc dcscrilicd 

Furnace auiUble for bright annealing f’atruk J. 

McIntyre U S 2fi2S/m, Jan 2s Sinictural, 

niorh and operative th tails of a furnace to which fca«< 
" Fu'Se to»Hn.ct.<.= U.d op.r.l.o» lor h«tn|! „«h r,. .r.l „.pc,to..d 5.™ may 1.. 

f.™., .nor k 

’^C^rzine Apparatus for the Siemena-Martin lumace Borne Bro. Oct 1, lOlo Atldo. to 4W,_lhl 

N N Gcrgczel Russ 2u,n/i, .\tay 21, 1921 Addn 
Rim 2t,fi7t), Teh 2S, 11)21 Mii hanieal features 
Mouth’ fock far blast furnaces f’ L> 7aitrcv Rmt 
lt,‘)7l, April iO, l')20 Construction details Addn 
Russ ?..2,'fSl, Jan 21, l0^l 

Apparatus for passing metal plates, sheets or bars 
through pickling baths, furnaces, etc The Milingrifriih 
Co Ltd Ir 7V).2S.2,Oct 2'), l')22 

Degasifymg hiuid slag [jortmtind-Hoeriler Hiuten 
veretn A -C lint -t{7,t.‘i'j, Nuv 4. l')t'> See Fr 
7'<l,h2.2 (C A 20, fil'i'i’) 

Granular blast fumice slag L Gnthot Relg 
4(111,070, Jan 21, 1022 The slag u molded and screened 
directly as it leaves the blast furnare, so as to ohum 
grams of 0 7-0 8 mm 

Preparing metal stocle such as aluminum stock for 
workiflg Richard L Templm (to Aluramtiro Co of 
America) U S 2,02'1,X()0, Feb 4 Mccb features 
Apparatus for tempering Iron objects The Linde Air 
Products Co If 7M'),13J, Get Jl, I'lli 
Cyanide eemestatioq Deutsche Gold und Si(f>er' 

Slindeansfalt vonrt Rocssler (Walter Reck and Klaus 
Itonath, inventors). Ger C2(),U78, fxt 21, l*)22 (Cl 


IHc. 3 12) The eementition process ls regulated m 5 being finally cooled slowly 


(C A 28. 42<>.'.’j In making articles as descnbecl 1 
4<A>,I3I, the articles, after heating to above the ent, 
point, are cooled from that temp and then subjected to 
further heat treatment to harden their surfaces The 
heat treatment involves heating to OOG-IWX)’!’. and 
<|iienrhing, and may be applied to a sclecteil part of the 
article The alloy may contain C 1 .T-C .2 and Si 0 Ib- 
(I •i% Init, if It contains 1 .2 2 0 C and up to 1% ^f^, 
the Si may l»e incrtased to I 3% The alloy may also 
contain Ni 0 72 2 0, Mo 0— t) fi, A1 0 *2-1.2 0, Cr and 
Wi).2^ IStlandViip to 1% 

flest-treatiflg steel wheels or fires Chrutcr P. Sand- 
l.eTg and f>icar r A Sandberg (also legal representatives 
of Nils r F Sandberg, deceased) lint 4.20,2.20, Oct. 
14, 1922 In treating the wheels at above the ent range, 
the surface or surfaces are cooled very rapidly by means 
of jets of atomized fIjO so that sufficient evapn of the 
I(,0 particles is assured, and the amt of fliO is reduced 
as the surface cools The cooling is stopped when the 
heat retained corresponds to an av temp aliove f/HI* 
but below the ent temp and the wheel 11 Chen placed in 
a heat-insulated container or furnace until (he rctameil 
heat has evened out to proiluee said av temp , the wheel 


fused cyanide balhs for I e and steel by adding nonalk 
nr less-alk, substances whose cyanides are more readily 
docompd. under the raiction conditions than the cyanulc 
comprising the bath Thus, a bath contg fiisetl naCli, 
NaC.1, KCIend NaCN m given an addn of brCIitoincrea.se 
the cinriency of the eemenution process when Fe or 
steel vs immersed in the bath Other esamplcs arc given 
Cementaban of iteels Louts Renault Fr 7HH.73a, 


Heat treatment of rails Quincy Rent and Fdward F 
Kenney (to nelhlchem Steel Co ) US 2,fJ2*},2iid, 
leb 4 App and various operative details are described 
Heat-treatmg eleetne-are-welded chrome-alloy-ateel 
Containers such at those used in oil cracking Harry S 
fihtmherg (to Xf W Kellogg Co ). US 2,02'! ,807, 
Feb 4 A welded container the base metal of which is a 
Cr steel contg 4-6% of Cr (the remainder being Fe and 


Oct. i.2, 1922. Gas from a producer blown with air ami 4 C escept for incidental impurities) and the weld metal 


steam is treated so as to convert the If therein to CH* by 
reaction with the CO or COs, water formed vs removed 
and the resulting gas ti used (or cementation of steel 
Pickling Iron and Us alloys Oscar Faklcr Fr 
7Si),(f)'), Oct. 22, 1022 The bath of H,SO. used con- 
fains such a proportion of lcf)0| and vs earned to such a 
temp (hat the I eSOi activates the pickling action of the 


of which vs an austenitic Cr-Ni-Fe alloy of low*C content 
contg. about 0 42% or more of a metal such as Ti, Cb 
or Ta, of greater carbide-forming tendency than Cr, 
proportioned to combine with substantially all the C m 
the weld metal is heated to effect rccrysln. iit the base 
metal and soln. of carbides in the wefd metal, then slowly 
coofcif to below the ent. range of the base metal si 


free If/SO., the temp, and conen. of the free HjSOi ticmg . effect annealing of the base metal and pptn. of harmless 
siirh it.nf fi,» r .-..,1. ,.f ' carbides in the weld metnl, then reheated to below Imt 

near to the ent. range of the base metal lo effect appro*, 
attainment of equil. and cooled 
Special steels Climax Molybdenum Co. rr.78S,R8'), 
Get 18, 1505. Mo steels contain C 0 1-0.7, Mn 0 1-2, 
Si 0/.-2 r*. Cr 0 Ol-l I and Mo 1-8%. Ni 0 0I-2T. and 
V 001-3% may also be prtsent. An example contains 
C0 45. Mn U.5.2. Si 1 " " ' '* * - 


such that the FeStb crystallizes with 7 moLs of water 
Thus, a bath is used contg 170 220 g of anhyil FeSO* 
per I and the HiSO« vs maintained between 1^1 and GO g 
perl .thetcmp.UmgafKmtGO* Ir 7X'),100 Residual 
waters from IfCl pickling baths are recovered by trans- 
forming the metal chlorides therein to alk earth chlondcs 
by adding an alk earth base and regenerating the IfCI 

by treating these chlori<les with lUSO, CO 45. Mn O.5.2. Si 1.22,' Cr 8. Mo 4.25, Ni I 8, V 1% 

Apparatus for pickling, scrubbing and swilling metal 8 and Fe tlic rest, S and P being present in the usual amts, 
flat.* *T— _j_ T ... . Steelfagots I.'auxiliaire lie I’lndastric. Fr. 786,81)2, 

Sept 10,1922 A compn contg C 2fj, SiOj C2, AbOj I, 
FctOj 0..2, MgO 025, alkali C and water 4%, is introduced 
into fused steel immedalely after its easting in the ingot- 
mold, to improve the contexture of the ingot and par- 
ticularly to reduce the cavity therein. 

Cast steel car wheels Alfred W, Gregg and Raymoml 
_ II Frank (lo Ronney-Floyd Co ). U S. 2,029,819, 
twnp- abme 9 re!i 4 Wheels possessing differentially hardened tread 
and axle regions are formed from iron contg incidental 
impurities such as S and P together with C 0222 0 49 
Mn 0 90 1.50, Mo 0.204) 40, C.r 0 10-1 00 and Si 0 20^ 
0 50% 

Steel tlloyi Frederick M. Rccket and Riisscll Franks 
fto riectro MeUlhirgical Co). Rru. 43(.,l8t, Oct 7 
1922. Addn. to 414,211 (C A. 29, Seamless 

tni»es ami other articles are made of austenitic steel alloys 


plates, hami Davies Alexander I ngineenng Works 
and Samuel Davies. Brit 426,222, Oct 3, I9.L2. 

Kitrfding trucles of alloy steel K M, Borwiitzkil 
Rim .27,72s, July 31, 19 M After the usual thermal 
treatment articles are mtridcd with NaCN or KCN at 
not exceeding the annealing temp ,i e ,520 |,.2* 
Nitrided steel. Wilhelm Kroll U S 2^l2'f,T24, 
« wnpro^'ins the hardness of a steel contg 

V ^ *“''**^' rile steel vs dulled from a temp, above 
th.it of aging and vs subsequently superficially nitrided 
while heating it to 4n0-f/)0'’. 

Aaneafiag steel. Soc. anon <les dablmcments Manel 
Frires. I r, 7K9,fVjl, Nov. 4, 1922 A piece of steel 
BariJened by tempering vs annealed locally by heating to 
by a lath of molten Al nr other sul, stance or mixt. 
*hoiit (,.>)*, kept near its vAnhficatinn point. 
Processing material such as In annealing strip metal for 
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of the compn pitta to 414,211, particularly tho^ contp. 
Cr 15-25, Ni 5-12, C up to alout 0- aad Cb «ad T* 
up to about 4%, the Cb betas present in preater amt. 
than the Tb t- ^ j « • 

Composite metal bodies Fredenck F. Gordon Bnt. 
436,401, Oct. 10. 1935 Sec Ger. 622, 4S4 (C. A. 30, 
1351‘) . , ^ 

Alumtaum alloys I G Farbeatna. A -G. Fr. 
7SS,n52, Oct 21, 1523 Alloys which are ueeful where 
resistance to pressure of liquids or gases is desired cemtain 
Mp 3 7. Si 0 S-1 5. Mn 2 5^ and A1 the rest 
Beryllinm and its alloys Compagnie de produits 
chimiques et electrometahurgiques Alais, Frojjcs &. 
Camarpue Fr 7S9.244, Oct 23. 1935 See Bnt. 
455.747 (C A 30, 1353«) 

Copper alloys Leonard C Bannister and Imperial 
Chemical Industnes Ltd Bnt 436,662, (Xt. 16, 1935 
Pipes, \-essels. etc . for use in mfg , eonreyinp and storing 
l>eer are made of Cu alloys eontg up to 10*^ A1 The 
allavs mav also contain Zn O-oO, Si or Mn aloiit 1^ and 
Ni a small amt Tlie intenor of the Pipes, etc , may be 
cleaned before use by pietling in a soln eontg ILSO, 10 
and Na:CriO» 10^. 

Iron alloys Electro Metallurpeal Co Fr 7SS,947, 
Oct 19, 1933 Alloys conlam Cr 50-SO, N 0 35-1 S, 
C l-S*^ and Fe the rest The ratio of N to Cr u pref- 
erably 1 100. The alloys may be made by mdtmg Fe 
and adding a Fe-Ci-N alloy eontg Cr OO-SO and N 
0 3Vl<^e 

Niehel-eobalt alloy W eslmghouse Electric & Mfg 
Co Ger fi20.?!97. Oct 29. 1035 (Q 405 14) The 
sum of the J\i and Co contents is 90-95% and the snm of 
the Fe and Ti content is 5-20% As an example, the 
alloy comprises Ni 73. Co IS. Fe 7 and Ti 2*^ 


cr which becomes after sintering, softer and mere ductile 
than CTjrst. A1.4I>i Thus a mut. of AlrOi with 10^ 
FctOi (rouge) is pressed mto a coherent sqnue 

section with sharp edges and the bar is smtered at about 
ITtlO* ta an elec furnace that has reastaace elements of 
ilo and js filled with H, the Fe-Oi being reduced to Fe 
Alloys for bearings General Motors Carp Bnt. 
436.G33. Oct 15, 1'135 An alloy consists of at lean 
95% Cd and OA-5% Ag. preferahlv with 0215-1% of 
a hardening metal, e g , Cu and (or) Ki. Up to 02o% 
Zn may be present. 

Composite hearings Degenhart Baron ron Lee 
Bnt. 436,705, Oct lt>, 1935 S Ou-ccoted bearms-shdl 
of Fe that is not hardenable by ftiiTliTip js heated m bnrai 
to 1050-1095’ and inserted into a mold which is then 
filled with medten Cu-Pb allor and plunged into cold HA) 
Permanent magnet Robert Bosch A -G Fr 7S9.420, 
mfg , eonreying and storing j Oct 29, 1935 The magnets are made of an aBov conij 
.. ...... >j, 7-30, A1 3-20, Cu Di>-40% and Fe the rest. 

Permanent magnets Robert Bosch K -G Fr 
7S9.1S7. Oct 24.1935 .Mloys eontg Ki 7-40, .U 3-20, 
Cu up to 40% and Fe the rest are used, the Ki and Co 
being introduced into the molten bath tn the form of com 
alloys of Ki and Cu Cf C A 29, 7‘V?0’ and prccedms 
abstr. 

Composite metid prodnets The Moed Klchrl Co 
Ltd Bnt 436,329, Oct 9, 1035 A protectire inetallie 
film IS applied to the surface of a metal or aUor cc«tt 
Cr, the film is placed in contact with the cleaned surijet 
of a foundation or base rnetal and the composite unit i' 
heated to ftwm a bond between the base metal and the 
film, which i» pralrrablf of KI or KI aHor and prefenUy 
applied to the Cr alloy br eleclrodeposiUon The ooter 
layermayc -.---•i-. ,.^1. p- « — 1 v. 


ailoi eoatg ci 14, Fe 0 ind h'l 


Alloys Stahlwerhe ROchling Buderus A -G and Al- . ^%<tf^stainleassieclpreferab1y eontg CrlSasdKi^% 
ed Kropf Ger 620,712. Oct 25, 1935 (Cl 40d I 65) Remonng aluminiun from copper and copper aBoyt 


fred hiopf . . . 

Addn to 016.95S (C A 30. 424<) Mloys eontg Cr 
HMD, Ta 3-60, C 0 1-1 0 and K. 40-60% are cold- 
molded or shaped is stages The alloy is healed to 
95(Vl050’ before each cold shaping stage, and u cooled 
to 300-000* after each stage 
Alloy of hiA strength George P Halhwrtl (to Cana- 
dian '^'esungnoiise Ltd } Can 354.247, Kov 19, 


Remonng aluminiun from copper 1 - . 

V. A Dubinler, S K Ihibmker and I V Mdrinor 
Russ SS,S24, Aug 31, 1934 Al ls rtmoi'ed hr meluni 
the metals la an ©xidixiag atm. with the introduction rf Bs 
salts eicept those conig S in the and radical 
Remonng onde eoatisp from ferrous metals 
S George (to Electro Memllurgica] Co of Canada, Ltd ) 
Can 3*4.406. Ko\ 20,1935 A snrfaw-osidised aruck 


1935 An alloy eontg Ki 40-60, Co 20-35, Fe 5-20, 6 eontg F« and at least S% Cr is cleaned by prondmg 


Ti 0 ^iO and Cr up to 20% is quenched from approx 
900’ and aged at 500-S00* for appro* Vi hr It has an 
elastic limit of fiO.fXUHVi 2 j 0 lbs per sq tn and a tenspe 
strength of 105,CX,iO-120,2tX) lbs per sq m at approx 
600’ Cf C 4 30 74' 

Hard alloys A A Abinder Russ SS,325, Aug 31, 

1934 Cementing metals or alloys are atoouized into 
liquid low boiling organic substances (e g , ale . gasoline, 
acetone) to which is added not oier 20% of Iheir weight 
of rubber, tar or gutta-percha The finely divided metal 
thus formed is mixed with carbides, shaped, pressed and 
Ignited 

Hard alloys X D RoinanoT, V S Rahovskil, V 1 
Tret'yakov, R A Trubnikov, \ p L'vovskaya. N E 
Lenna and E M BelostotikayTi Russ 37,\51, July 
31, 1934 Tungsten carbide or other hard compds in 
posed form are introduced into a chamber in which a 
cementing metal is being reduced and iwyorized 

Hard alloys Fmh-Sterhng Steel Co Bnt 436,255, 
Oct 8,1935 See Can 350,002 (C A 29, 5063‘) part 
of the Al may' be replaced by Mg and (w) Be Up to 
5% of Fe, Ni and Co may be present 

ImproTicg the ductihty of magnesium alloys Robert 
D I/Owry and Fred L Reynolds |to Pow ChcmicBl Co ) 

U S 2,029,728, Feb 4 \ relatively non-ductile an- 

nealed rolled Mg base alloy materia such as one eontg 0 
Mg together with Al 4 and Mn 0 is alternately bent 
and straightened at a temp between about 5* and 135* 
so as to stress the metal without substantially changing 
Its thiclmess, and is then annealed 

Tools for cutting glass, etc The General Elec. Co 
Ltd and John H Partndge Bnt 436,017, Oct 3, 

1935 The tools are made by sratenng at a high temp 
a mixt of finely divided Al Oi and • material which is. 


box-onoealed «ca)e ihereoa, treating in a hot bath rootf 
abont 20% KaOII m which O has been bubbled uotfl 0 
IS liberal^, and then subjecting to a hot arid hath eoatg 
50 g per 1 of HKOi and 10-100 g. per 1 of HQ 
Coatmg with metals Cynl H B'alttT, Charles Bybs 
and Associated Electrical Industnes Ltd Bnt 436,^-. 
Ort 14, 1935 Surfaces are coated by dista cJ taetsls a 
a vacuum by placing the coating metal as a thm imifo™ 
laier on the eurface of a heater, preferably an electnesBy 
heated stnp of W or Mo, raising the temp until ^e 
coatmg metal melts to form a thm umforni coating on the 
heater and then raismg the temp to distil thecoatmgniftsf 
onto the vurface to be costed App is described 

htaduae for eoabag metal plates with tin, teme or 
other metal or alloy Sami Danes* .Ueiander Enp 
neenng Works Ltd and Samuel Davies Bnt. 43P,0'*'< 

; Oct 3. 1935 

Machines for applying a layer of tm or other metils or 
alloys to metal plates Sami Danes Aleiandtf Ew 
neenng Work, Ltd and Samuel Danes Fr. 7SS.4'‘'i. 
Oct, 10. 1935 

Hold materials International de Levaud Manu 
facturmg Corp Ltd Bnt 430,196, Oct 7, 193.-> ' 

centrifugal metal mold is lined, pnor to ca.«ting tc 
therein, with fetrosUtcon powder ^ such finenes-s^^ai 
nore than 5% is retained on a 150.Jnesh sieve, Tyler 
senes, and not less than 10% on a 200-mesh <iert 
Tungsten carbide castings Orrm F. Mamn (to 
Alloys, iDC ) US 2.tC8,Qn. Jan 29 In mating 
thm castings such as rotary saw Midc-s, the fluid matfn“ 
from which the easting is to be made is poured , 
mold, which may be formed of graphite and is alsopon’^ 
aroiind the outside of the mold App js de.s<Til>ed 

Casting aluTniTinm m.gnesiiim «1lny< Aluminnint l-t • 
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Vt TRSFnr. CKt. 1*5, lO'lS. To a\oul niifavoroblc re- 
action l.*ct«ecn the alloy and the atm. or the con<tmi«ts 
or the mold, the mold of creen «aind » tre tied with NHil . 
or Nll.r it mcorrornted with the tand before ntohlins. 

Wetdinc rod. Aubrey T Kobert* and John }! J'aM- 
son (to Amcnean Mure* Corp.) Can 3M,513, 1^ 

3 1035. An electrically condiictite coaling w proxWetl 
on the rod compriting a bonded mirt of po^'d ‘i?'* 

I'e-Mn In the proportion of C% Mn to t)‘e V o 

Tlic Tc-Mn nmt eompritet not lest than 10% oi tUc 
welding roil Cf C A 29, ., » »t . .it 

Electrode for welding hard alloya N I MuehnitaVtl 
Rust 37,778, July 31. 1934 A tubular eleetrotlc contg 


granuttr hard alloys contains also 3-20% p and --4% 
mohsses to Improte the hardness of the wcldetl spot. 

Paste for welding electrodes. A. A. Alov. Ktiss. 
37 770t July 31, Ifldl. In a welding paste contg. Caal, 
graphite, Ni, Cr, V, Mo, Mn, etc., is incorporated the 
liasic component Na acetate or K acetate logctlicr Witli 
NaOII or Ca(01I)i or sotUduiie to the amount of at least 
50% of the amount acetate. ... 

Apparatus for measuring the hardness of metals, 
rdit Eug^e Bnt. 43(l,lS5, Oct. 7, 1935. 

Apparatus for degreasing mefal and other arCtcles. 
Joseph A. M W. Mitchell and Imperil! CheiiiK-al In- 
dustries Ltd. Brit 43f>,l.'i.5, Oti. 7, 1035. 
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Aetltatlon of specific bonds In complex molecules at 
catalytic surfaces Hugh S Ta>Ji)r, Kijothl MoriLawa 
Olid W. S Benedict J Am Chrm. SiK S7, 273o 
(10J5) —The activation of the C C and C— !l bonds 
hate Uen followed on an activi. Ni surface by the study 
of the 2 reactions (a) the exchinge reaction C,!l» + mO, 
— Cill.Uf where * + > - 0 and m inn be xutied ar- 
bitranly. (6) Cilti + 1I« - 2C11. Ihe fornur involves 


only the C—II, the latter the C— C bund, the other 
tani In each case being H (or D) adsorbed on the vurfaie 
in the activated form On this cataUsl the excUungc re- 
action proceeds «niantiiatitel> at I is* iindir conditions ui 
which reaction (A) is omte negligible The pr<Kfuc(ion of 
CHi sets in about 150* and is sensibly compUie around 
200*. This defines the temp , cotilist and reactant comn 
conditions nccessao' toiictixaied aiUirinioii of C»1I» mols , 
producing either theC— Jl or theC— C iMUid s|thtor both 
The work }j t>eing continued C. J West 

Method of coraparison and critical analjsla of the 
physical properties of homologs and Isomers The 
molecular rolusie of alkanes. Ueo. Cahngaert and John 
W. llhdVy, J. Am. Chem S3. t(»i-7(Ui.hl) — 
A graphical metliM is descril>cd for the crit compntiNon 
of data on anv one of the ph)s properties of targe groups 


ROinLLLR AND CLARKNCO J WTtST 

addition of bromine In solution S V Anantakrishnan 
uiul ChfiMophcr K. Ingold. J Chfm. Soc. 1935, 139(1-8, 
C A 29, C5f>C* — flic work on the rdalivc rates of 
uddn of simple CiUt denvs toward the electrophilic rc- 
ugtiit Br (C A 26, 7b) his been extended to a study of 
the systems C.ll, + I’hCII Cllj, I’bCII Gift + Mc- 
Cn CH,. Me.C CJf, + McCH Cll,, C,!!. + Me,C. 
Cn„ C,ll. + MexC ClIMe, C,II, + OffCCfl Gift 


and MeClI Clf, -1- OHCGII CIIMe The expts were 
lamcd out at — 7U* m CHiClt with exclusion of light. 
The "reduced rotes,” i. c , rates of reaction for G,!!, 
dcrivs expres.scd ns multiples or fractions of the rale for 
CiH» Itself, are given An artunuilation of Afe gmups 
causes oninctease m the “reiluecd rote" of oddn.. GAIi 
10. MeGlI CH| 2 0. Mf,C Cll, 6, Me,C CIIMe lo.l, 
. Me,C Ole, IL The CllO group, instead of deaetUat- 
’ iitg more powerfully than CO|1l, actually incTca.ses the 
rraciioii rate riuileapprccably. OIICCII.CII, 1-ft, OJIC- 
Cll CIIMe 3.0. C. J. West 

Mechanism of the addition of halogens to ethylenlc 
linkages. Richard A Ogg, Jr. Am. Chtm. Soe. S7, 
2727-d( 1035) .—The following meclnnism is suggested 
for the oddn. of liologens to ethylenca l)r'‘ 4* Ucil 
CIIR — UCllUr-C-llK, RClinr-C-HR + Br— Hr - 


of homologs and isomers The illustration chm«n cusers « KCilBr — CBrllR iir~; 1. e., the addn. is catalysed by 
the d. (mol vol ) of the alkanes and suggests the necesMiy the halide ion ami the iniennexhate Is a carbanion. The 

of obtaining more and Iwtlcf data in tlie range C» (0 Ci,. first reaction is to l<c repnled as a sulistiiulion renciinn 

The eflcct of sinicture is discussed C J West ©f the halide ion with 1 of the electron pair bonds of the 

Isomeriiatfon of normal heptane Cco. Calmgaert cthyfenic linkage and hence as attended by optical jn- 

aml Harold A. Beatty. J. Am Chem 58, 51—1 version of the intermediate C atom. The cirbamon thus 
|lti3fl)i cf. C. A. 29, 4325' —On besting C,!l,» with Al- has a Irans-conriguraliou and since no configuration 

CI, at tH3* (90* in the still-hcad) there were obtainesl. on cluingc attends the 2nd reaction, the final oddn. product 

the basis of 100 parts CtHu reacted, the following prod- should be Irani. A scry similar inechsnism probabl) ob- 

ucls, pentanes and l>cIoir, 04 f», 2-meth) Ipcntane. 3 4,^ tarns for addn. of IIX to eth) Jeme Imk.sgcs, the 2iid step 
3-mcih>1pentsne, 2; hexane, 04, 2, l-xlimethylpentanc, being replaced by addn. of a II ion to the carbatnon. 
1 5; 2,2,3-tninclh>lbitlanc, 0 5, 3,3-dimeth>lpentanc. Acetylenic linkages should beliaxe similarly. C. J. W, 

0 4; 2-methylhcxanc, 123. 3 meihylhcsanc. 1 tt. poly- Photolodlnation of the ethylenle bond at low tempera- 
mcniation proihicts, 2i 1 Phys projKriiw uscil for tures. Geo. S. Torbes and Ariluir R. NcUon. J. Am. 

jhc lclen^iucaiion of the prrKhicts arc glxen The results t*m Soc 58, lS2-3(l'l3U).--\\'hen an eouimol. quaniitv 
not forintsl of I was added to l-hutenc (0 01 .U) in CHjCl, or CUCI, 

C J. West nnd the solus, illuminated, 110% of the 1 divapiieared m 

■” D. e Cn,a, at -GO to -90* in 3 hrs. nnd 98% in CUCh at 
— — W) to —70®, the solus iUinninatcd In quartx by a 

spark Ktween high W steel electrodes cxolvcd liio I 


in general suggest that naphthenes t 


Induced substitution of pentene by chlorine.' 

Stewart and Bcnihardl Weldcidaum. J Am. Chfm. ' 
Aoe. 58, 9S-100(l'>5fl).— Cl and 2 pentene react in CCl, 
l«> yield l-ch!ofo-2-pcntene as well as the normal mliln 
product. Substitution is favorexl by increasing ilie 
mercasiiig the relaluc conen 
of Cl. The wme efi«t isobserxed in l-plicn>l-2-prnpcne 
to a smaller extent bm not at all in the slowly rrarting 2- 
chloropentene A tentative exphnition is snggrstii). 
tiasexi upon eompxtiiivc reactions Involving n f 


quanutntiacly wiihm 1 hr., in 3 stages; ut 20* fur 100 
lira Sl% of the I was evolaed, also in stages. 

C. J. West 

Peroxide effect In the addition of reagents to un- 
utuiated compounds. X. The addition of hydrogen 

. bromide to metJjylacctyleae (allylene). Af.S. Kharasch 

mternieiliate. The substitution proiluct was identiried J163-8fllU.'>) • cf C A 30 71S** 29 r>at7* — J-ri.I 

S.cKS"eo”‘^'^.li"^’t:^0’''; «‘wn. of nnr ,o nijt’h&ylenc (S 

cWor nated ''•I'entcnc oTftJ*' ewiusiaely 2,2-diI)romopropane; under the imhiein-c of 

ca am, *‘*‘*"* peroxides. HHr adds to I to give the 1.2.isomxr. 

The HBr must be passeil into the I, contg. the nddwl 
peroxide, at a temp of -33® to -40® in order to efTect a 
complete re%ers.ilof the "nonnar'addii. XI. ThesoWent 
effect In the addition of hydrogen bromide to isobutylene. 


CO. and 2-chloropropene no reaction in 0 hrs 

Influence of subsUtuents on the addiUre^eaetWro'of 
ethylene deriTiUvet. HI. Further experiments c" “ 
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M S Khara^ch and W. M Potts. JW. 58, S7-**(1'C6). 
— I’ure /fr/.puBf is fonncd b> the addn of HBr in ronui 
to isobutjicne (I) m the prince of whents and anti- 
oxidants. ISO BuWr IS formed in amts xir^ing from It'D 
to ~b'~o •>> the addn of UPr to 1 in the presence of sol- 
sents, air and peroxides The conclusion is reached that, 
under ngidlj mauiiaincd antioxidant conditions, solvents 
prr jc ha\e no effect upon the direction of addn of HBr 
to I but affect niathedl) the rale of addn This is inter- 
preted as indicating that the apparent direcuxe srJxcnt 
effect observed under other than antioxidant conditions 
IS in reality an effect of the sol\ ent upon the relative rales 
of the 'normal ’ and peroxide^atalyicd addn reactions 
C. J West 

Reacton of butjUcetylene with oxygen Charles A 
Young, R R \ogiandJ A Nieuwland J. Am Chrm 
Sof 58. .Vi-flfl'Vitii , cf C A 29,1771* — Dutylaceljlene 
(I), «hich has licen carcfultj puntied to remove olefin im- 
punlies, forms a peroxide readily rvndence is presented 
which indicates that the peroxide is not fanned by a 
polymer or allcne form of 1 C<H|CO]H has been idcnti. 
lied as 1 of the dccompn. products of the peroxide of 1 
This peroxide is quite unstable in a coned form, decompg 
to an acidic, viscous, daih brown, strongtj lacnmatory 
liquid C J West 

Alkyl acetylenes ai*d their additon compounds VH 
Preparabon of some ketals of alkyl acetylenes with the 
higher alcohols D B Rilhan, G F JlenmonandJ A 
Nieuwland J Am Ckrm ioc 58. 'a>-Ul««C). cf 
C A 29, — The action of butjlaceiilene or amyl- 

aeatjlene on a soln of an aU and CUCCOH in the 
presence of a eatal>si from red UgO. DjO BFj and Me- 
OH gives the following 2,3nlialLar) tlWanes ff,2^1ieib 
ox^hetane, bu d*,* (I I 40S7. dtpeepeiy 

fccinofcg, b,i ‘'5-7*, d 0 SiC. a 1 4irit), dtbalaiy hompleg, 
bii 11^17*, d 0S37i " I t240 dipeeMrv Jkenofe;, b,, 
141-3*, d 0 839, a I 4385 dihnoiy kamolng. b, 143-4* 
d 0S3‘), n 1 4332. :,2-dteihi>i\h(pai>e, b„ 81-3*. d 
0834,nl4132, diprc/n’Ty b,. 107-0*, d 0<3«. 

n 14191. diialory hflmflht. bi- 134-0*. d 0 837. a 
14252, dipcntoxy homolog, bu 144-50*. d 0 4^, n 
I 4310 With branched<hiio monohvdnc ales Leials 
have not been isolated bi this method i<o PrOH, tnl 
BuOH and fert-AmOH show no evidence of reaction 
C J West 

The reaebon of acetylene upon acetyl chloride 5ndr4 
Comillot and Reiif Alquier CornN read 201. 837-S 
(1935) — Aeetilrnc reacted with 5cCl at 15* in the 
presence of AlCI, to form Me fl<hlorovinvJ ketone (I). 
b 135*, b-o 40°, in 35% )icld I poliTncrited to a resin on 
standing The semicarhazone of I m ISO* The owme 
and phenvlhvdraiotie were not formed I in boiling ale 
NaOH gaie 20 5% tnaoetilbenzcne E W Scott 

Chlonnabon of methane I Rceparadon of caxbon 
tetrachloride A I kipnanov and T S Kusner J 
ApjJted Chem (U S S R ) 8 ()73-81(1935) —Up to 
‘*0% of CCI. was obtained when passing a miit of CH». 
HCland CU through an actuated C catabsc, at a reaction 
temp of 535 30° The ratio of the ingredients was 
Cl IlCl = 12 100 I Cl| can be handled hour]) by 100 

g activated C, and the approx ratio, depending npon the 
punt), of CH. Cli HCl = 10 M S0-)(» 1 A detailed 
description of the exptl procedure is presented 

A A Borhtlingk 

AUyhc rearrangements I Crotyl and metbylnnyl- 
tarbinjl bromides Saul Winsiem and Wm G k oung 
J Am Ckem Soc 58, 1CR-7(193G) — 'Details arc given 
of re-sulis reported m C 4 29, 7939* C J West 

Imbal formabon of methyl alcohol lA the oxidation of 
methane William A Bone Sature 136, 910(1935). 
cf Xewitt and Szego, C A 29, 1770* —Explosions of 
fiCH, -}- 20i mixts )iclded among the suddenly cooled 
products 0 13% JfeOll and 0 03% HCHO Not the 
faintest trace of peroxide formation could be detected 
The hfeOH is formed before the HCHO O E S 

Acton of sulfunc acid on 2-butanol Nathan L Drake 
and rietchcr 1’. \ciich, Jr / Am firm .S«w, 57 , 


t 2C23-5(|935).— The acuon of 75% H,SO, on 2-botaaol 
at ^* for 4S hrs in an autoclave gives, among other 
products. 3.4-dimcthil-2-bcxene (I) and cb-jet-bo*7l 
elhcr (11) I eras identified b> the action of Oj, gimg 
Jle srr-Bu ketone (III) (3,4^initr<>fchciiyfilydraiit»e, m 
71J!*), alk. HOBr transforms IH into MetlCHCOJl 
(p-pltfiyiphenaeit ts'fr, m. 70 G*) 11 b. 121°, d‘* 0 7vi, 

«*,^135‘\>0, HBfgivcsifi' BuBr The theory of the tnedu 
susm of polymenzalicin by acids suggested b> Whmnort 
" (C. A. 28, 1327') explains the olisencd facts better thin 
that uf Kline (C. A 29, 1057*}. C J Uest 

Srathesif of several octadecyl alcohols with branched 
chaiss Otto Brunner and Gertrud Wiedmaim 
iloMith 66, 434-42(1935). — Lt «it.«th)lpa]raiute, b 
19$ 303* (‘>5% yield), amide, m 111-12*. reducuoa d 
the ester with Na in ElOH-BuOlI gives 70% of 
hnadfcjl aU , b (high vacuum) 100-10*, m 15*. the 
} phemlurcthan is an oil, the 4'^hloTohpkfn\kar}awuLt 
m 105-fi*. /li*C/ biityldnlec^lmalena't , bi 224-0* (70*'i 
y-wld). or ButvltnyTIsliC and, bn 214-1‘J* (■!%), 
eUff, bi» 1S'‘M>3*; amide, m 10'»-10*; a-JaiyiefradiwI 
aXf , b, 125-Kl* (high vacuum), m 1*; 4'-cklcitpbtp}myi- 
larbamale, lu lW-3* Dt-EI itisyldn^^maionale, bii222- 
5* (70%), ci-heiy llaunc acid, bu 21b-20*. Et tetr, bn 
195-$*: amidf, m 110-11*, a-kixyld^fcji ole, bi 
120* (high vacuum), m —7 5*; 4'-ckle<roitp}tny\wla- 
* fiKiir. m .i-S* Di-El di/irfyfmalanaJf, bu 220-S’ 
(60%), a-ocJvlcoprsc aftd, ba 312-18*, Ei tsler, be 
105-7*. amidr, m 122 5-3.5*; a-rtJvUcryl ok, b 
110-20* (high vacuum), m. —8*; d'^chlirBhpkn’d- 
cathimede, m. W*. C J . 

Fonnabon of amides from rutnles by the tcb« o 
bydrogea peroxide L McMaster and C. R Noller 
J Iftduin Chfm Soc. 12, 052-3(1935) —Dau for epu- 
, mum condiiioas for tbe Radnuewvla reaction as dels 
’ from 2-$ expis for 13 niinles, using S, 6, 12 and SO*; 
HtOi in the presence or absence of ElOIl are aummanzed 
In general, tbe H.Oi was added to a wugbed aot. of i« 
ut^e and suflioent 95% ale. to effect sola, wai added 
(Cf Murray and Cleke, C. A. 29, 723*). The «wla wu 
made alk snih 6 A' NaOH and «is kept at GO* far4 hn 
The alk. tnirt. was cooled, neutralized with H}S0«, ertpd 
and end with CHDi or erysid. from HiO CondiuoM 
6 for the conversion of kl, Pr, Bu, iso-Bu, FbCHi, rh.Cfl. 
CH, Crb. e-0,NC,H.. R-OiNCsHi, o*MeaH.. "• 
MeCJl., lCHA)i)C,lI.CH, and e- 0 ,N(CHA)Cdf.CHi 
nunles into 49 0, C4 9, C2 5. 50 5, 69.5, CIO, 83 0, 
SO 4. 91 A '’3 0. M 8. ■» and 85 4% yields of the c«- 

responding amides, m. SO-l*, 114 6*, 104 1*, 1354 , 
1SJ% ICO 5*. 203-C*. 176.5*. 201 6*, 141.5*. 93 b. 

l6S6*and l^fJO’ (all m. ps. cor ), are pven (cf Or: 

Synihfsu. Zm, 04) H,0, in conens up to 30% has bo 

^ effect on neutral solns of EtCNoroAD,NC.n.C.Natteinrs 
up to 100* when decomposed calalytically by MnOi. 
(OH),. CoiO, or NiiOi The OH ion is endentlr 
necessary as a catalyst in this reaction C. R Adding 

Yiayldiaxomethane Charles D Hurd and S G L°‘ 
J Am Chem Soc 57. 2u56-7(1935).— Vmyldiizome^- 
ane (I) results in 23-5% ynclds by the method of hiro- 
Iinger and Acrec (C A 4, IGIG). AZ/j/et^roroarel“» 
s red ml, decompg tin attempted distn at 3 mm , d,. 
1 051. dj; I 047 (94% vneld). 1 and DzOH m Ebt’ 
pve, after 2 dajs, 65 7% of all>l benzoate 1 
m 100 cc LtiO gives, after 2 davs, 0 72 g. pyraiole (cl 
Adamson and Kenner, C. A. 29, 2910', 5413*) 

C. J.IVe*! 

New method for the preparation ofalkoxy boron hihoe* 
and their feacbon with metals, (iwliss K. Kinney. B 
Tberon Thompson and Lee C. Cheney. J.Am.Cbcm iM 
9 58. 2396-7(1935)— Piisoomy/oritofCB cUondt (I).„^' 
110-15*, re^ls in 15% yield from iso-AtnOH ••'d 
m dn CIKA at -30° but in 45% yield from (Lso-AraOjiB 
and BCl, after standing 24 hrs (CtO)iBa reacts naW 
with Ka and Zn dust on warming slightlv, gas^ “."f 
evolved and (EtO)»B being isolated in about 75% 1 
I does not react with "mol Ag” but reacts readJj 

NaorZn on uarmme. the rcaei.on « exothermic and «■; 
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ncl .ml prot..Uv II .ml i«.-C,II,;; tl» WJ ' 


^ymer af I, bn i30-75", wax alio noHied. The cxlfctnc 
inxtaliHity of the Cl group wix olw iiiajiifcstcil iti_ iJu; 
auemptx to prep. I by cliacilalmtioii of by byilfolysix of 
the bcmlicctal, A NaHSO, couiplc* can be Ixolatcil but 
the aldehyde toxcx the hy<lrolnbde oti x.ipon. of the com* 
pic* *lth either dll If, SO. or NalfCO, TreatmetU of I 
with UMgK coinpiU leaves the Cl atom intact and fli*' 
PbCh resX fro7ii“dic"aciion'of 6 upon Ut.in» at -fid* . tnmer, in 3(/, is totally inert to Ihtsc rMgentx. 
!’'"'’2i^-Urau.andGruu„er. C d H. ^ 


product contains only (iso-AmOjiH and 

Preparation of dithlorodiethyllead A 1. Yaiuliovich 
amll I'cirov.y praU Chm 07 5.IW) -Repe- 
tition of Gilman and Unbmson s expt (t A 24, B'lHl) 
on the action of IICJ on I t.l’li m I'hMc RiiiC otiout m% 
I’bClj, 30% I'ltrbCl and 20% l’h,I“bCli lure llij; 


C J Welt 

Conitifutioa of the biiulfite addition compounds of alde- 
hydes and ketones Walter M Laitcr ond Corl M 
I.angVanimerer J Am Chem Sn( 57, 2.}CO-2{ll)35) 

The IfjhOi addii »oinpd of IICIIO aii<l presumably of 
nil aikhyili. and ketone bisulfitis arc salts of RjC(Oll)- 
SO,^^c. Ilicprcpn of fCf/,SG|K from CJlIj and KtSOj 
IS described (73% jicid) fiiMon with AeOK gfvis Ac- 
OCII^SO,JC (1) (JO 6% yiild), also jircpd from llOCIIt 
SOiK, AcjO and AcOIl, both deioinposc 2Jt C*. I»oth 
form plates ami flalltnid prisms from 05% 1 «GH. the 
index of refraction eorrespondiny to fight vibr.idng 
parallel tu the long dirtetion of the prism is I 401 “ 0 002 
IClfjSOjK and KiSO, give Cn,(b<),K,)i. reduction of 
ICIIiSOiR gives McSf),K, Identified by the amide and 
anilide I and kCN give AcOClliCN, whik l‘liKll, 
gives S5% of PhNIfClfaSOjk C / West 

Reduction of aldehydes alth aluminum isopropoxldet 
Will G. Young, Waliir H Uartung and I ruuK b Cross 
ley. J. Am Lhm i>oe 5S, lUO 2(IUJ0) -Al(iso I'rO). 
IS cfTcetivc for the reduction of aldehydes to the tor- 
responding ales , other products arc esurs, aldol dirivs 
ami Tisinoiis material Details are given of the pnpn of 
crotyl ale. in about &l% yield in iso*rrUlI or m 40 &% 
yiild in Clift, citroticllol was obuincrl in 32% yield and 
cinnamyl ale. in 08% yield Reduction of PrClIO with 
Al(OI t)i in FlOlI at 35* and m refluxing Ctl{« gave d 
and 0% IluOlI, while AUdo-l'rO), gave 3(> and 3S% 
IluOII. With CIMgOI't only 1.1% crude trotyl ale. was 
ohtalncd The reaction mecinnism is more eomplu-atetl 
than previously reported C J Wsst 

Synthesis of deuierloseetaldehyde J. rnrutue ifancui 
and Darrell V. feiektmn J Am Chem Sfv 57, 2735 


treatment with FlONa, AcONa or even AgjO in the cold, 
snht olT HCl or lIDr However, the action of KCN on 
IV gave tfCClItClIiCinOhfe),. b,j ‘Jl", lil* 0t)<)2, nV 
141(1, M R 32(j7Ualcd 3.3 02), converted by Ireatineut 
with MeMgRr into Uxulic acetal, /lcC/fiC/7iC//(0//«)j, 
bM«f>*,di*0 0S.l, «\? 1431. M K. 37G(Kcalcd. 37.8:!). 

...... temuorUisone, m 12b* Hoibng IV with Kill t| m Mcj- 

wnh AeGK gfvts Ac- j CO protiuced UtNClIitllitllljjMe)^, bu 85 , d^* 0 88S, 

• ' »i\f 1 1215, M U fiO.TMtaled 51 Cl) IV was tinrcaclivc 

to refluxing with McMgUr for 8 hrs Agitation of II 
with a 4-fotd excess of bcnzetiL ill the presence of AlCh, 
(lisrn of tjjc proflnct and recrysin from 1)5% ale. yielded 
PkCIttCIItCmOhfe)Ph. C„Hi,0, m. .31*. Ill reacted 
vigormuly with McMgllr in the cold to give ClCIhCIIf 
CmOKfe)i.le, b. 125*. <li* « ‘151, nV I 515, M. U. 31.82 
(calcd 31 HI), ond with PliMgUr to form the analogous 
CICir,Cft,CIf(OAfc)f'h. (lit ll.f 4*. di* 1,075, nb* 1-51C. 
M R 5! 715 {caled 51 ..IJ ), which reacted with lieiizcnc 
in the presence of AlCl, to give a crude fraction, l». 170* 
no*, contg l*hCll,CH,C!l(()Mc)I’h, in. 31*. Attempts 
to cychzc 111 by boiling with Mg turnings in RttO and hi 
llu,0 failed The results on. discussed from the viewpoint 
uf iiiducrd polatiiles, and the cuiulitston is drawn that the 
notion of the molnliiy of a group as a function of the 
stnicture of a mol lias litilc validity except m the sur* 
roundings of a wcU*dcriiicd reaction medium, 

C. R, Addiinll 

EBolixatlon as directed by acid aod basic catalysts. 
111. The aeld'Catalyted enolitation of some secondary 
butyl ketones. Paul D. Rarilctt and Charles II. Stauffer- 
J. Am, Chem. Hoc 57, 25N)-J(10.15), cf C. A. 28, 3051*. 
— ^Ttie compcmive rates of cnolization in the 2 possible 
manners luive been measured for the Lctoiics (f*ntMc* 


(11135) — CiDf in an acid soln of Ilg salts in I),0 gives 0 ClICOR, where U is Me, P.l, cyclohcxyl and benzyl, hi 


lieuletioacetaUUhyde, with a vapor pressure of 327 miu at 
U*; It shows the usual aldehyde reactions C J West 
fl'Cbloroproploaaldehyde end several of Its derivatives 
A. Kirrmann, M. Goudard and M Ctiahidzadch Ruff 
soc, ehtm, 16), 2, 2143-52(IP36).— The acetal ond several 
other derivs of ClCH,CiI|CHO (I) have lietn prep<l ond 
tlic eomparaUve raobiJity of the Cl atom m Ihc priscnn* 
of the various groups has been sludicil Distn at l'» mni 
of the pnxluct formed by the action of dry IlClonClit 
CHCnO at —10* give 1 and its trinur, winch un distil 
yielded 1, b. no-l", bii 40*. dj* 1 2bH, n\* 1 t75, M R 
20 55 (ralcd 20 PJ) The mixt formed by rhe pass.jgc 
of 2 mols. of dry HCl into CHi ClICllO m o large exicss 
of MeOII was deeaiiled from the an IlCl layer, disid and 
«lne.l over CoClj The crude product was freed from the 
di-Cl deny by the addn n( a large excess of MeOH and. 


glacial AcOlI with HNOi as catalyst. The method lias 
been checked wiih the observation th,it under these Kimc 
conditions the rotes of lodination and raccniizaiion of J- 
MelftCnCOPh arc identical The relationship between 
alkyl siilistitution ond competitive cnolization rate of an 
active 11 docs not bear out any simple hypothesis of 
enohiatlon mecliaoism previously advanced; if Is opposite 
In incnihonc to what it is In the acyclic sec. Cii ketones. 

C. J. West 

Chemistry of the lipldes of tubercle bacilli. XXI. The 
composition of the timothy bacillus wax The isolation of 
d’2’tleosaaol and cf-2-octadecBnot from the unsaponl- 
flabie matter of the timothy bacillus wax. Mary C. 
I'angbom ond R. J Anderson J. Am. Clieni. Soc. 
58, 10-14(IUW); cf. C. A. 30, 50I*.— The wax of the 
timothy bacillus (C A. 25, OSl) was purified by pptii. 


. - 1 (cakd 3_lJj) bimdar Ireotinent 

with dry HUr and rociificilion gave d fractions tri- 
mciliox>propaiic, bu 45 0*. b 140*, d;‘ ci '»4'» nX’ 
•'»4'l (caled 3150), t!H.nfCIl.Cll. 


CslU-insol port" of 

•*" * "'* * ■<i75,M K 30 4t)(caleti o 0 1 * mnl wt r.iK i 

sh’o^^OvK^n “‘"r* *1®*’ i* shown by tiie 1 


show itself in double dicompn. reactions but by (avotinr 
the cbmimtion of J! with the eonsequent reestablish. 
S' ‘HIC'II’- O,. rtOuMg 

with AcONa In AcOIf, I regenerates CH, CHCHO 

kll, cnt.n(OAp)i and CH, CHCHClOAc, identified 


acids giving TIiO-sol K salts, 8 0 g. acids giving nlc * 
insol hut Cfffi-sol K salts, 12 0 g difinric and, C7«Hii<0( 
(I), 0 5 g. higher optically acUve olcs , 1.6 g. crude glyc- 
erol and 23 g cnidc irilulosv 1 is obtained from the 
* * the K salt ond m. 5B-7*, (nlo 

no 15 2, the presence of a HO 
group is shown by the fonmtion of the Ac dcrip., iti. 41*, 
lwl\? 8 I* (CHClj) , 2fe ej/er, amorphous, in 4')*, [al*,? 
0* (ClICIi) Crystn of the optically active nlc. fraction 
from MeOH (b limes) gives d-2-cjcornno/, m. C2 5-.3®, [ah, 
4.2* (CHCI1) . dcderiv.m .35-7*, [0)0 1 5* (CHCl.) ; Rz 
denv,, tn. 3y-40*, pAcny/ure/)wn, m. 78-8 S'", solidifies 
70 and then m. 81*. acid phthalale, m. oxida. 

tion of the ale. gives E-cirosanone (11), in. AS y*; jrwi- 
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carbatone, m \2S*. oximt.m 73-4*. The mothfr liquors 
pve d‘2-ocladecanol, in WJ*. I<»)d 5 7* (CHCl*)> 7J* 
(CtHi), phen)turelluin, m 72-3*, solidifies CO* and then 
m 70-7*, [aiV 7 0* (CllCli). oxidation gives 2-octa- 
decanonc (III), m 62®. 11 and III are identical with ihe 
products prepd. by Morgan and Holmes (C. A. 10 , 
2S07) C. J West 

The sapropels as a source o( high molecular cathoxyhc 
acids D A Wrtedov.S A Kuiin and A I Andreeva. 
MasUtboino-Zhtrotoe Delo IP34, No 5, 30-2, cf. C. A. 
28, 6001*. — The sapropels can be readily oxidized with 
HNOi to high-mol carboxylic acids with a yield of 30- 
G0% C Bielouss 

Isotopic erchaege reactions of organic compounds 
I The intermolecular nature of three-carbon tautomer- 
ism i) J G Ives and 11 N Rydon J Chem Sot 
1935,1735-42, cf C 4 29, 432> —The "equilibration” 
of viiiylacetic (I) and crotoiiic acids (11) in the presence 
of 1 06 niols of NaUll in dil P|G at lUO* has been stud- 
ied, as a cheeV, the behavior of I’rCOjH (III) under the 
same conditions has also been examd A method of iso- 
topic analysis depending on d detns accurate to i part 
per million, applicable to small samples of HjO and involv- 
ing no loss, IS desenbed The expti results show that, 
although there is no detectable interchange with It and 
III, substantial interchange occurs in the case of I, on 
the basis of the necessarily tentative assumption that no 
isotopic discnminaiion occurs, tbe results indicate that 1 
of the propene 11 atoms of 1 undergoes isotopic inter- 
change with the solvent It IS concluded that purely inira- 
mol mechanisms for this type of 3-C tautotnensm are un- 
acceptable C J U'est 

Relative rates of ozonation of uassturated compounds 
C R NolleriJ.I Carson, II htartinandk S llawVins 
J 4?n. Chrn Sac S8, 2441(1036) —Curves are given 
showing the relative rates of ozonation of a no of unsaid 
compds Whereas a double bond, unaffected by the 
presence of other groups, adds Oi extremely rapidly, the 
rate is markedly decreased when the double bond is con- 
jugated with CO groups, 3 or more Ph groups or 2 Cl 
atoms atlsclied to the doubly bound C atoms also de- 
crease tbe rate of addn Wlicre 2 or 3 double bonds are 
conjugated with each other, 1 bond adds Ot rapidly white 
tbe others add only slowly In the case of ciz4raRs- 
isomcrs, where the rate of addn is decreased by other 
groups, the Pons- is found to add more rapidly than the 
cn form The procedure should prove valuable m the 
investigation of unsntd compds of unknown structure 
Compds studied include ckic acid. Me olcaie, elaidic 
acid, 1 phcnyl-l-cyclohexcne, (CICH ),, (rh,C )», WhC 
Clll’h, sulbene, vinylacetic acid, croiontc acid, cinnamic 
acid, crotomc aldehyde, itaccimc acid, dipbenyUnttadiene, 
eteosteanc acid, sorbic acid, vitracomc acid. Me malrale, 
maleic acid, mesaconic acid and hie fumarate 
„ C J West 

liecenoie aud, 0„ in sperm hesd oil Yoshi- 

yuki Toyama and TomoCaro Tsucbiya j Chtm Soc 
Japan 56, 1313-15(1'I35). ef C 4 30, Siy, 310' — 
Decenoic acid (I) is sepd from sperm-bead oil Consts 
b„ 143-8°, di* 0 '»238, «y 1 4507, ay 1 4488. M R 
4'J 56 (theory 46 45) Me deetnoaie m acetone is oxi- 
dized with KMnO« and the acid esters are sapond Tbe 
free acids liberated by sapoii are azelaic and formic acid 
Therefore, the structure of I is A'-dceenoie acid Also in 
Bull Chem Soc ya/mn 11, 20-9 {103u) K Kitsuu 
Highly unsaturated alcohols m sperm-blubber oil 
Yoshiyuki Toyama and Goroku Akiyama J Chem 
Soc Japan 56, 13I0-19(1'J35) — From the bigher-boiling 
fracliou of unsapomfiabic substances cf sperm blubber 
oil, an etbcr-insol bromide (1) is prepd. Ccbroniination 
of I gave a mixt of highly unsatd ales (11) llwascon- 
verted into an acetate, analysis of which indicated that 
II consisted of CnHuO and C^HmO Also in Bull Chem 
5oc. ya/WR Jl, 2')-C4(in30) K Kitsuta 

Catalysis m organic chemistry V Decompositaon 
of esters and acids by anhydrous zinc chloride U W 
Underwood, Jr , and O L Card J. Am Chem Soc. 
57. 2729-30(1935). cf C 4 25. 3619 —The Me, Et, 


1 Pr and Bu esters of monobasic aliphatic acids were not 
affected by the catalyst; Am esters decomposed very 
slowly into an unsatd. hydrocarbon and the aliphatic 
and, the rate of dcconipn. increa.ses with the no ot C 
atoms in the ale. group. The aliphatic monobasic aads 
tbcinseivcs arc not affected by the catalyst. Lsters of 
aliphatic acids are all decomposed, the dibasic acid re* 
acting with the ZnCIi to form the Zn salt with evolution of 
_ ItCl; the ItCl forms the alkyl halide with the unsaid 
‘hydrocarbon Lsters of aromatic acids decompose into 
an unsatd hydrocarbon and the aromatic acid, whirb 
decomposes into CO, and a satd. hydrocarbon (if the icid 
IS monobasic) , dibasic acids form tbe anhydride; benzyl 
esters decompose into the acid and the I’hCHt groups 
polymerize All unsatd hydrocarbons evolved, whether 
aliphatic or aromatic, polymerize Esters and acids 
winch did not dissolve the ZnCIi were not themselves 
3 decomposed C. J.West 

Constitution of dimenC ketene. W. R. Angus, A H 
Leckie, C G I.e I ivre, R J W U I ivre and A Wa-vser- 
mann J Chem Soc 1035, 1751-5 —This study is an 
attempt to distinguish between the 3 possible formulas 

ai, CO CH, CO (1) ?= c{oH) cn co ch, (ii) ^ 

C(On) CH C(OH) CH (in). The observed dipole 

* moment (3 10 »a C.H„ 3.30 m CC1„ both % 10") and the 
mol refraction ([/JlId “ 20 14) arc incompatible with 
1 and m IS excluded by the heat of conibastion (5321 
• 1 6 cals./g (const, vol )) The dimeric kclene must 
therefore exist predominantly m the leto-cnol form (U) 
Torins 1 and UI could ncverlbcIcM be present in com- 
paratively small conens Dissoln of the ketene has no 
great effKt on the Raman spectrum and, therefore, pre- 
. sumably, on the constitution Raman spectra ate pvts 
for the pure liquid and the sotn in CCI, C. J. West 
New method of preparatien of acebc anhydride and 
bomologs V M. Rodionov, A. I. Smarm and T A 
Abletzova A'Airi Fam Prom 1935, No 2, 102-d — 
The method is based on the following scheme. 2 Ac0a 8 
4- N,0. — Ac,0 + NaNO, -I- NaNO, L. N 

Stability of pisaeolates In liquid ammonia solubea 
Charles B Wooster and Donald S Laibam. J 4>r 
0 Chem Soc 58, 76-8(1030). cf C. 4. 29, 707'.— The di- 
Ka denvs of pmacol (1) and acetophenone pinacol (u) 
may be prepd by tbe action of NaNHt on these glycols 
in liquid NH| These pmacolatcs pve no evidence of 
dissocn into metal Letyls Na m liquid Nlfi replaces 
only 1 of the II atoms of I, it reacts extensively with 
II, not only replacing H but also cicavmg tbe C — C bond 
C. T. West 

1 , 4 - and 1,5 Oxldo compounds Synthesis of 1.5* 
^ oxidodecane Adolf Frnnkc, Alfred Kroupa and Otto 
Schmid Monalth 66. 400-32(1035); cf. C 4. 26, 
403i — Details are gjvcn of the prepn of Me(CHi)»CO- 
CHjCOiCt in 80% yield, it b,o 109-12*. The Na denv 
with {CH,),Br, gives Me(CHi).COCH[{CHi)iBrICO,Ei, 
hydrolyzed by dil HCl to Me(CH,).CO(CH,).OH (1). 
which IS difficult to isolate at this stage and is convertwto 
anhydraderaR-i-of-S-one (II), b 199-202*. With HiO 
J II readily pves pure decan-l^l.S'One (I), bu 144-8 , 

m 24 5-5 3°, themol refraction corresponds to the oprn- 

chaiQ formula Oxidation of 1 264 g. I with CrO, in AcOJi 
pves 0 5 g 4-ketocapric acid (HI), m. W 4* and 0.27 g 
of a neutral product, m 52°, an es/rr of I and III Reduc- 
tion of 1 with Na-Hg inLtOII yields 43% of 
(IV), bu 155 5-7*, m 23-4* Catalytic reductionofU 
with Pt pves I tS-oxidodecane (V), bui 193 6-200 5 . 
Br m CIICl, pves i,5-dibromodecanc, bio 150-15, 
9 which was irnnsfonned into the diniirile and then 1° ® ' 
amylpimelic acid, whose diamide m 1016*. IV and p o 
lIiSQ, pve some V but largely the unsatd. ale , UioHjjJ' 
b 223-31®, which yields 407o V with 67% H,SO. at 
(ClIt).Dr, (70 g ) and BzONa, heated 9 trs 
pve 25 5 g C-bromohexan^l bentoafe (VI), bi 
and 10 g heiamelhilenrclycobcntoale, m. 65 5-6 . ** 
and AcCHNaCOiEt, followed by hydrolysis, Pve nonan- 
l-ot-3-ene, ni 23-3 5®, tins docs not yield an oxide wiin 
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C. J. We^t 

Reduction of organic compounds by ethanolamities. 
M Meltsner, C. Wohlberg and M J. Klemer. J. Am. 
CUm. Soc. 57, 25&1{1035) —The ethanoUmines (prefer- 
ably the diethanolamine) reduce anthrar;umone lo antnra- 
nol, MeiCO lo McCIIOfr. azobeiuene to 
idm to l,2,4-CitIj(NlI,)j. PhNO, and o-OjNCtll^Me 


ide asatn falls. The variations i . . 
action have less effect on the yield of monoglycendcs m 
the case of stearic and oleic acids than in the case of aoids 
of lower mol wt. With C,H,(OH), the total yield of 
esters and the proportion of monoacylatcd gljcol therein 
were laryer than in espls with C»}I*(OH), under the same 
conditions Pure monotaunn or tnonopalmitm may be 
from rt,0 at 0*. Almost exclusive for- 


MoxV'and amino ^pd. The yields from the last , prepd by crystn from Ft.O at O". Almost «c^^e for- 
2 comp^. under various conditions are given The mation of o-monoglvccndes tal.es place m ^is^rMCUon, 
reaction depends on the deeompn of the NHi_ into 


Nil, and an aldehyde C J West 

Some derivatives of ^-sulfopropiomc acid Luaus A 
Bizelow, Hugh W Sigmon and David H Wilcox, Jr 
J Am Ckem Soe 57, 2521-4(103o) — The Ag salt of 
HOjSCHjCHiCOjH (1), from I and AgiO, is anhyd . 
contrary to Rosenthal (Ann 233, beating 


Details of many expts are given C. J. West 

A new metbylhexitol Jo«cph Wiemann Compl. rend. 
201, ni'l-‘t(I‘i35), cf C A 29,2051 *. — Treatment of 
crude vinylpropenyl gI)CoI (1) with PbNCO gave a pheriyl- 
urethan which, on sapnn with Ba(OH)t, yielded a liquid 
(11). bi. 111*, dl» 0 y>44, n'J 1 4800, M R 30 57 (calcd. 
3bt>i) corresponding to tliat of a vinylpro^nyl glycol. 


with Mel at 100° for d 3 hrs gives' 7S5S of the' J/c csfcrr. 3 Treatment of 1 8 g of H wit^li 1 7 g of AgaOi m 250 


b, 132-3*. m 17*, Ec ester, m 4* (78%) , Pr eitet, 

-7* (86%), Bu ester, m -25“ (1>07<,) , phenyletkylesler. 
m 69* (64%). PhCHjBr, PhCH, I or phetiacyl bromide 
did not react The o««l chloride (92% pure) m -9* 
{*1“), PhNHj gives the dtantlide, PhNHCOCH,CHj- 
SOjNHPh, m 161" NH, m C,n, pics S)% of Ulf, 
(S-riif/opropiowimwle, m 104-8“ , Ba(01I)> pves the Ba 
rah in a quant yield, withdd H, SO, it appears to pve the 
di-NII, salt of I, pyrolysis of which at 111“ and 3—1 mm 
pvesaquani yield of the end W/iWh of I C J W'est 

Preparation of some of the lower alky) sulfonic acids 
D L \3vtan and E Emmet Reid J Am Chem Soc 
57, 2559-60(1935).— Prapyfjayomc arid, b, 136*. m 7 5“, 
d{* 111316, Bu kamolof, bo 1 147*, m —15 2*. d 1 190*), 
4m komolef, hi 103“, m 15 9*, d I 1220, hexyl homolog, 
hi 174“, in. 16 1“, d 1 16;7. The Du eompd was prepd 
by OTidabon of BuSIf with eoned IINO,. the others were 
obtained from Da salts with HiSOi The m ps are com- 
pared with those of RCOjH Butonesulfenyl chloride, bu 
"0*. dj‘ 1.2140. d: 1.2404 The Du acid did not react 
with C«K| at SO*; the Ph^^It salt of the acid, m. 1C2*, 
did not undergo any change at 130“ in several hrs 

C. J. West 

Prepanhoa and properties 0! d*aDcyl<holiae chlondea 
and their acetyl esters Randolph T htajor and Howard 
T. Donnett. J. Am Chem Soc 56, 22^(1936) —I- 
CUorononait~2-ol, bu 114.5-0 5*. I'Dimeth^mino- 
alian'2-oU were prepd froin the appropnate chJorohydnn 
mth 2 mols. McNH m C.H, at 115-20“ for IShrs Mer 
NCH,CK(OH)R, where R is £<, b-,, U2-4*, Pr, b» 
73-4“; Bu, ba bO-OO®, CJ/u, b,. 9O-l0l“, Cif/.., b, 
104-0“. The mrlfciodidrs were prepd m the usual manner. 
Afe..VCff,Cfri:Off)K 5fef, where R is £t, m 162-3*. 
Pr, m 19S-200*, Bu, m 90-2*, Am, m 9S-100*, 
CJItu m. 109-10*, Crf/u, m 122 5-3 5'^ 
responding chlorides' El, m 174-6“, Pr, m 115-17' 
Bu, ra. 100 5-2*. 4m, m 72-4“, C»i/,i, m. 60-71". 

ra 97-0“ 4c drrwr of the cUondes Et, ra 
14-4-6“; Pr, m IGS-O"; Bu, m 186-7“, Am,m 182-4", 
CiIIu, m 169-71"; m 176-7* A preliminary 

report upon the pharmacol. aaion of these compds is 
prwented. C J West 

Experiments on the direct estenficaboa of higher fatty 
acids with glycerol and with ethylene glycol. T P Hil- 
diteh and J. G Rigg. J Ckem Soc 1935, 1774-8 — 
In the direct cstentication of higher fatty acids with 
C,H,(OH)i or C,H,(OII)] the yield of raonoglycerides 
can ^ very much increased by employing a m^ium in 
which both the ale and aad are freely sol , such as PhOH 
or MeC,n.On In expts using a wi of PhOH equal to 
the wt. of a«d much higher ynelds of monogly cende are 
obtainable, according to the temp , time of reaction and 
the ratio of C|H{(OH}i to acid m the reaction mut,; in 
the most favorable circumstances the product may con- 
^n about 90% of monogl)ceTide The presence of $. 
CioH SO,H considerably increases the total yield of esters 
hut caases some diminution of the proportion of mono, 
gjicende, Re)chlcr’s camphor -p-sulfonic acid is a more 
emcient catalyst but it also lowers somewhat the per- 
centage of monoglycende. The higher the temp, the 


of H/) in the presence of 0 05 g of 0>0, gave 0 5 g of a 
metkylhexitol (HI). Me[CH(OH)UCHiOH. m. 127", 
which formed a mixt of dtbenzotc end Utbtnzmc 
m 151", on healing with DrH I is evidently a rant, of 
2 diastercoisomers which yields 2 phenylurethans and 
2 mcthylhexitofs, m 190“ and 127* III is the more 
fusible and is derived from the glycol tomiing the least 
sol phcnylurcthan, andit is concluded that it has the slcnc 
formula McCH(OH) lCH(HO) l.CHtOH identical from the 
3rd C atom with t^t of allitol C. R Addmall 

The preparation of pure sorbitol and sorbose and the 
inBuenee of this ketose on the conductivity of bone acid 
J BocseLenandJ L Lecfem Bee trav eftim 54, 86I-5 
(1935) —With a special catalvst (Ni, Co and Cr on (isj- 
(PO,),). glucose (100 g ) in 500 cc. of ElOII was reduced 
completely to sorbitol (I) m 1-2 hrs. at 150* with 150 
atm of If X vrus puri/ied by prepg monobenzalsorbitol, 
m 1G3-5*, from which I was obtained by hydrolisis. I 
in the prcsetice of a culture of Aeelobceler luboxydans 
was oxidized to sorbose (II) under carefully controlled 
conditiotLs The sp cood of II (0 1 31) was 4.2 X 10~* 
mho, changing to C 1 X 10”* mho m 21 ram The sp. 
cond of II (0 I M) in HiDOj (0 1 M) soln was 220 x 
10*“ mho, a change which can be observed to a lesser 
extent with fructose E W. Scott 

«-Caprolact0De F J VanNaita, J.W Hill and W H 
Carotbers J Am Chem Soe 58, 183(1936).— A reply 
to Stoll aad Rouve’s cnticisms (C. A 30, ISO!*) of re- 
cent work <C 4 28,1603"). C. J. West 

Odor and constitution Some -y-suhstituted y-butyro- 
lactones B. Rothstem Bull soc. chim [5], 2, 103b-44 
(1935), cf C 4 29 , 3308* —The condensation of a 
senes of monoaltyl-substitutcd ethylene oxides with 
— — , NaClI(COiCt)i (I) has provided a new method of syn- 
The cor- ' thesis of y-sub»tUuted y-butyrolactoncs, of which several 
..e ,fo already known and used in perfumery. A senes of 

chlorohydnos, RCH(OH)CHiCl, was prepd. bv the 
method of Detoeuf (C A. 16, 2113), which gave 4O-C0% 
yields contaminated with the difficultly separable di-Cl 
denvs , and ra which the rale of reaction diminished With 
increasing mol wt of the ethylemc hydrocarbon The 
foUowuig phys data arc tabulated for the designated R 
substituent- Bk, bi, 73-5“, nt" 1.4478, d‘“ 1 0139, M.R 
36 02 (calcd. 36250), iw.4m, b., 85-7“, n>» 1 4475, d»" 
0 9910, M R 40 62 (calcd 40 91), 4m. b.. 91-2*, 
l+4S9,d»"0 99lG, M R 40 70 (calcd 40 91); McCH- 
(CHj),. b„ 99-100“, rt\? • 1.450S, d” ‘ 0 9774, M. R. 
45 JO (calcd 45 53) The ethylene oxides, RCU CH, o 


where R is Bu (H), iso-Am (HI), Am (IV) and McjCh- 
(CH|)» (V) were prepd by heating the corresponqine 
9 chlorohydnns with NaOH (3G“ B4) at 40“ for 2 hrs wuh 
stunng Theoretical yields of oxides where R is Me(C>r,l. 
(VI), Me(CH,), (VH). Me(CH,), (Vni), Me(CH;); 
(Dt) and Me(CHi)n (X) were obtained by the action of 
BaOrll on a 50% excess of 1,2-ethiIenes in CHCl,. The 
following consU_ are tabulated 11, b 123-4®, ny • 


1 4oaj, d*" 

bj, 54-6", n _ - , 

33 07); IV, b., 43-4", n'} ' 


. d*" • OJ45C. M R 2-9^5 (calcd 2') 3->) ; Ifl 
”'u 14135, cll* 0S33S, M R 33 97 (calcd. 


1.4148, dl» • 0 8362, M, R. 
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34 12 (calcd 33 97) . V, b,, C2-3% n’J • 1 4230, d‘l • 

0 8481, M R 3843 (calcd 3858). VI, b,, 75*. wV 

1 4250, d” 0S374, M R. 43-30 (calcd. 43.20); VH. 
b,.94% nV 1 4290. dj» 0 84QI. >f. R. 47 03 (calcd. 47.82), 

VIU bi, 103°, n’S 1 43.30, di° 0 8415, M R 52 C2 (cakd 
52 44), K, bi, 124-0°, bV 1 4-^35, d” 0.8402, M. R 
57220 (calcd 57 04), X. b„ 138-9°. bV ‘ 1.4380, dj* » 

0 8414, M R 61 77 (calcd 61 68). A sola of 1 mol. 
of ethylene omde m an abs ale soln of 1 mol of I wa» 
kept ai room tcrap for 2 hr» and was tben bmled lor mols 
several hrs After the addn of the necessary NaOH the *" 
reaction mtxt was sapond by boiling for several hrs 
longer The ale was removed and after diln and extn 
with CtiO the solti was acidiBwl with dil fliSO, The 
and was eirtd with EtjO and the washed and dried ert 
was evapd and distd rit lacuo, giving 70% yidds of the 
lactones, i,4-t>ctanolide, bn 127°, «'i) 1 4451, di* 0 0796, 

M R 38.58 (calcd 38 79), t.J-nonanoUde. b„ 13J^°, 3 


14462, dV* ‘ 0 0072, M R « 02 (calcd 43.23) 
(hydrazinoladone, m 84°), odor of coco family tinged 
with aniseed) , 7-mttliyl’l ,4-^eliiKoluie, bn 136°, «1? 

1 4452, dj° 0 9020, M U 43 17 (calcd 43 21), odor of 
essence of angelica seed, e mtlkyl-I .i-ottanaltdt, bi4 
145°, «V 1 4462, dJ* 0 9513, M R 47 68 (calcd 47X1). 
peach odor, 1,4-undeeanolt^, bu 162°, «!? 1 4512, dJ* 

0 9494, M R 52 21 (calcd 62 44) {kyd'azinoliittone, m 
91-5°), strong peach-Iikc odor, on which account and its ' 
leVativtly tow price it vs used as a has* m many perfumes, 
lA-dodtcanaMt. b, « 130°, bU 1 4522, di» 0 9383, M R 
56 95 (calcd 57 07). slightly inustc. peach like odor but 
heavier than the previous lactone. I .d-tridtom^ult, 
1m.«i 142-3°, nV 1 4532, dj° 0 9312, .M R 61 57 (calc«l 
MbS), 1,4 tel'o4teanoli4«, m 29°, bi u 140°, bi< 194*. 
t,4~ptntaiUeanotuU, m 33°, bo.u 159° Sapon of the 
corresponding lactones gave kydroxydod/ccn^c and *»• , 
droxyinitcanme aeidt, m 63* and 66°, reap I opens the 
O'bridge of the substituted ethylene oiides and fixes ihe 
HC(CO|Et)t group on the least substituted C atom The 
above senes shows that in a homologous series there are 
about 3 tnembers which have fundatccncally the tame odor, 
modified by slight suances The braacbed<hain isonier 
has geoerauy the tame odor as the tuaight-cham compd 
but with a decided note of fresh green leaf The y-substi- 


1 Tafeiyama and Saburo Miduno. J. CA«m. Sec. Japan 
56. 1400-8(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 7973‘.— Use of a PbO, 
anode anti aspartic acid (I) tn dil II:S04 at 35° gives 108 
mol % cf HCOjH, 1.4 mol % malotuc-acid (II) and a 
small amt. of succtmc acid (III), NHi and CO: Tht 
same treatment on II gives IICOjU and CO, The course 
of decompn. of 1 is the first oxidation product u 
matoflic scmialdchyde which decomposes to give 11, ami 
11 gives HCO]If through HCHO. It is possible that 2 
ols of U give a mol. of HI K Kitsuta 

Allomucie acid and a new tetrahydrozyadipic acid 
Theodore Posternak. Iletv Ckim Acta IS, 1283-7(1935], 
cf. C. .4. 29, 5SI7'.“The m p of synthetic df-talomucic 
acid (I) IS not lowered on mixing with df-talomucic an4 
prepd by epimenzaiion of mucic aad with pyndmt 
(Fischer's allomuCTC acid). 0 7 g I disyilves in 100 ce 
IfjO, the antipodes are sol, m 3-4 parts HjO Di Et 
ester irf I, prepd by each of the aljove method, ir 


, mixed m p 138-140°. i-A51onsc acid (II) (d. 
Levene and Jacobs, C. A 5, 507) was prepd by the 
method of Austin and Humollcr (C. A 28, 4186’) The 
new tetrafaydrozyadipic acid (III) was obtained in 0.6 g 
yield by IIN'O, (d 1 15) oxidation of 1 g of the lactone of 
II ni. ro 197-8° (decompn ) {heatingtlowl)),iS‘lighily 
sol m HiO, into] in ale and ether. ^The Na salt of III 
IS quite sol. in 11,0. this soln is optically inactive III 
forma a di £l ester, m 153-4°, a manelac^ne, ra 201>-1° 
(decompn ), sol ti\ HiO, slightly sol. iti ale. and EtOAc, 
and a dtphenylhydrazuie, m, 227-2.30° (decompn ). 

W. Gordon Ro« 

The fonnabon of hydrocyaoie acid from organic com 
pooods, m the presence of anuaoniacal evpnc solfila 
Jacques Parrod Cempi reiuf 201,993-'8(1933).‘-5«v«al 
compels were studied by use of the method previotuly 
described (C. A 29, SSlfP). The following nos exprM 
the no of mofs HCN obtained from 100 C atoms m the 
subsunce. in 8 hrs ( 1 ) at 58-62°, a-glueoheptose 2 6, 
d fructose 17 5, d-sorly>se 15 0, d-glucose 6 0, d-maanose 
3 1, d*galaclo&c 0.2, glucosamtna-HCl salt 12 7, Mrs* 
binose 3 0. f-zylose 3!3, nenoxalie acid 1C C, taruonie 
acid 13 0, ^yozal 3 5, glyoxylic acid 18 4, lactose, maltOM, 
sucrose, thamnose, gluconic and, tarUrve and, oxum 
and, formaldehyde and pyrogallol 0 0, (2) at SW , 


tuted hmtyrolactones from Cu to Cu are similar to tbnr 6 lMiose2.5, maltose 2 6, rhamnose 8 S, glyoxyuc acid 26.2, 


a Lsopiers 10 possessing an odor of musk and pear though 
the latter are stfoiig<,.r and more lasting C R A 
Moltivalent ammo acids and peptides V Cystine 
cyamidene Jesse P Greensuin / Biel Ckem 112, 
3-5-8(1935) , cf C A 29, 7761’ — The cyamideoe denv 
of cystine, onkydro-a,a'-difuanidohs( B-thu>pre(nontc aeuf) 
IS easily prepd by heating diguanidocysluie with coned 
HCl, then adding ice-cold 3 N hH.OH to the soln of the 
IICI salt, It darkens above 240°, I! Cl sail, m 150°, 
half ptcrale, tn 188° It is exiremely sensitive to alkali 
like all nng compds involving the disulfide linkage, and 
yields Naife., gyruvut aad. anil ^uanidina., thR-Vu.w. snh- 
stance being destroyed during the reaction with evolution 
of NH, VI The action of proteolytic enzymes on certam 
synthetic substrates Jtad 517 22(1936) —The diketo- 
piperaxinc, anhydro-f lysyW-glutamic amide, 
pletely resistant to pepsin, trypsin and pap 
and anhydroaramotncarballylic tetramide is not attacked 
by papaia HCN IVhile these results are not sufficient 
m themselves to discredit the diketopiperazine bypotbnis, 
they do imply that considerable caution should be exer- 
cised m applying the anhydride structure to the protuns 
f-Lysyl-f-^utaraic aod and /-Iys>l-/-hisudine are hydro- 
lyz^ by yeast peptidas e , the Utter more slowly than the 
former Gl>c>l-df-<t-aminocarbalIylic aad is slowly split 


sucrose, gluconic acid, pyruvic and, oxalic aad. fvamjc 
acid, glycncoll, aUnme, formaldehyda, pyrogallol and 
faydfoquinone 0 0 HCN is formed by the action M 
NHiOuSO, on reducing sugars, and similar substances 
W Gordon Rose 

Mechanism and heat of polymerization of fulmimcacia 
V Folnunic acid Kurt bensewald and Lotbar Bircken- 
t*ach Ann 520, 201-34(1935). cf C. i4.29. 12o’ — 
S and B measure the rate and heat of polymerization rf 
fulmmic aad (I) at room temp m H,0 solas and with 
wanous conens of 1I,.80< I polymerizes by a sec order 

mostly with I to give a trimer {HON'C)» (HI), and partly 
with Itself to give isocyanilic aad (IV) With decreasing 
conens of mineral aads, the fate of formation of H and 
in tocreascs, but more in the case of HI, thus decreasing 
pepsin, trypsin and papam-HCN g the amt of IV formed In the total absence of tmneTal 
— — — 1..J aad, only III is formed, and the reaction appears to be 

inmol. The formation of II instead of isonitrosoaceW- 
nitrde oxide, as postulated by Iceland (C. A. 19, 28W 
is demonstrated by the addn of halogen aads AgO'*^ 
in IIjO IS treated with IICI, the soln filtered, eitd 
Et«0, and after distn , the residue is washed with 
and dried, giving cUoroglyoxiroe, in 152.5*. Similarly' 
bromogtyoxime, m 158° (jB/i-diaceUte, m 100°), 


by yeast and intestinal erepsm but IS resistant to carboiy 9 ■odo^yoxime, m 163°, are prepd ’g. Calingaert 


peptidase A P Lotbrop' 

Synthesis of fmaanc acid A M Buluigina ifasla- 
botno Zhtracoe Dele 1934, Ho 4, 43 — The prepfi ofCiHs- 
(COjII)* Ijy oxidation of furfural with rfaCIO,, with VjOj 
as catalyst, was carried <ml on a semKom scale Ywld 
7 4% r BkJousv 

Ammo acids and related compounds X Electrolytic 
oxidation of aspartic acid and malonic acid Yoshiiarn 


Dicyanodianude P Chastellam Ilelv Chm Ada 
18, 1287-1302(19.35) — A ait. review is given of tbejuwa 
tore on dicyanodiamide (I) Aik hydrolysis of I i° 
belKved to he a bimol reaction. Since the rate of 
of NM, 13 the same when the mol proportions of NaU'* 
and I are reversed C behevia that I exists "i * “'J, 
VHnericequd l-elween Ihe forms IlN C NH C( NH) 
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j^allTsolos”, and thiJ is tlie preferred mode of represent- 
me I tn the solid sUte and m neutral solus, in exists m 
aadsolns , W. Gordon Rose 

Several denvatives formed bj the action of phosgene, 
chloroformates and chJoromeaiyl carbonates on ehoJes- 
terol. Andrfe Klmg and Maurice Rouilly Compt 
rend. 201, 782-4(1935).— Cholesterol (I) wth COCli 
gave only cholcstcryl chloroformate, ni lU* ClCO»Mc 
did not react with I The ester formed by treating I lailh 
ClCOjCHiCl was unstable I with ClCO,CHClj and with 
ClCOjCCli gnve dichioromelkyl choUsteryl rarbonate, m 
85*, and Irichloromeihyl (hoUiteryt carbonate, ni 107® 
The facihty of reaction of the chlorinaied Me chloro- 
formates with I increased as the no of Cl atom* was in- 
creased. CO(OCClj)> was still more aitnc These 
;«ults confirmed the explanation oficred by K (t 


Euanidiiie* M X. Sullivan a — . 

them. Sot. 58. 4r-S(lb%).— The N dclii and the prod- 
nets of acid h>droly«i8 indicate that the colored eompd. 
formed in the Sulliian reaction for guantdiite is 4.guanfdn. 
t, 2 -Hophlho^iHBne Hydrolysis yields guanidine aiul 
h>dfox>tiaphtho*iuinone. The guanidine ccrir. of g. 
naphtlioQtiinone, CiiHiN,0, tn. 2b5-<® (deconipn.), and 
on hydrolysis yields more or less a-Ci,H?OH. 

C. J. Ucst 

Barbitonc acid derivatives II. A companson of 2- 
metcaplo compounds of 4 iimno-5-methylthiobarbitunc 
acid and S-methylthiobarbitunc acid. Tokcichi Nisln- 
Lawa / Chent 5oc /upon 56, I4S7-04(1935) i cf.C.,f. 
29, 7‘.M7* — Coinpds arc prepd by replacing the 2'H 
of 4-imitto-5*melhylthio- and 5-meth>lthiol>arbilUnc 
results conlirmcd the explanation oucreii ny k tt /i acid b> Me, Ct, Pr, Bu and iso-Bu groups and their m px , 
28, 1793’) for pulmonar> efiects eauxed by inlialaiion of 3 d , soly , cond , Pn and the extent of cnolation are esui, 


suffocating gases C \\ bcoii 

Application of xanthate reaction to dehydradoa of bi- 
temaiy o*glycols V A Fomin J Oen Chem tl 8 
S. R.) 5, 1192-4(1935) —The absence of isomenaation 
in the deh>dralion of secondarj and tertiary ales by the 
thermal dccompn of the corresponding ethers of xanlinc 
acid (cf. Chugaev, Ber 34, 2270(1901), 35 . 2470. 2“12 
(1902)) made the use of this method of deh>dratiou of «• 
gl)cots interesting, because all other tticdiodx result in a ‘ 
radical change of the hydrocarbon skeleton The pinacul 
denv. of Me xanthate. MeiC{OCS,Me)C(OH)Mc,. is 
dceotnpd. in the process of formation without «j.pn of 
COS and with the formation of MeS and the heicrox)chc 

stable compd. S t O CMci CMej 0 (I). in IV,® 
(5IesCO) (seafed tubd I, heated with coiud KOtl.giMs 
pinacol hydrate, KiCO« and KiS The h>draic and 1. , 
heated with I!i^«. give pmacolonc A mixt of 80 g cf 
dry pinacol in 800 g. xylene with 2u g K is relluxed for 25 
hrs The cold $oln of K pinacolate is treated with 85 g 
of CSi with shaking and then heated on a water bath for 4 
hrs. After addn. of SO g. of Mel and refluxing for 0 hrs , 
(he reaction mist, ts steam^istd to expel the xyteiic ami 
the I m the distn. fiask is boded with C Clias Blanc 
Reduction of mtroguanidme II. Preparation and 


file differences m these properties are explained by the 
fact that the immo group gives suongcr basicity and has 
larger space to be occupied than the keto group when the 
corresponding 4-immo and 4-kcto corapds. are compared. 
In a similar manner, the change tn properties of the ho- 
mologous senes of 4-tmino and 4-ketocompds are explained 
from the facts that the pos character and the vol. to be 
occupied bj the alkyl group in the 2-posiuon are increased 
Kith an increase in the no of C atoms. K. Kitsuta 
Synthesis of l-<f-glucosidocytosme Guido E. Hilbert 
and Eugene T Jansen J Am Chem Sbc. 58, 6f>-2 
(I’Wi) — 2,4-Diethoxypynmidme (60 g ) and 60 g. 
acetobromogiucosc, heated at 65* overnight, give 28 g. 
of l,2-dih^ro~2.ketB-4-elhci'cy‘l~lelraacel\l-d-glacondi^y. 
rtntidine (D.m 200* (cor), klV 36.1'^ (elSmCHCl,); 
riOIt-lfCl and 1 form l-d-gluco$idouracil, beating I 
(3 9 g ) With LiOH-NHi (satd at 0*) at W* for 06 brs. 
gives 2 06 g J-d-glutostdocylestne (II), with »/» EiOHi 
to 107-9* (decompn ), the hydrate nj. about 128* and 
readily loses H|0 at 100* and 1 mm., anhyd II is ex- 
tremely hygroscopic and in 24 hrs. gams 0 0% of its wt. 
in H,0. erystu. from 00-6% EiOH gives a product wuh 
both CtOH and HtO, m 194-5* (dccompn.), (ajv 
23 7* « 28), anbyd., [olV 25 0* (H,0, c !§); 

ficrofr, m 216-8* (dccompn.), nifrafr, with 1 mol. 


Himmelfard and G B. L Smith / Am Chm 5or 
57, 2478-0(1935); cf. C, A. 26, 2432 —Reduction of 
mtroguamdine with Zn in 1.5% NH.Cl gives 49-t>b% 
of the NO denv, (I) SoJy of 1 in g per 100 t H,0 
5“, 0093; 15*, 0118, 20®, 0 154, 25*. 0185, .>0®. 
0324G, 40®, 0.3b5, 60®, 0 627, 72®, 1 22 , 73®. 131 
The intensify 0/ the jeWow cofor of aq sofns is propor- 


hydrate and AciO with (^HiN 'pytj'tetraaeetyl-d-gluco- 
stdo-7-aeetyUylastne, m. 225®, (alV 38.1® (CHCh, e 1.7). 
The chem. properties of n are in general quite smular to 
those of cyCubne. C. j. West 

Cardiac glucosides. XII. Empincal formulas of scillari- 
dm A aad its denvatives A. Stoll, A. Hofmann and j. 

Peycr lteiv.Ch\m ^ftfo fS, 1247-51(1935).— From mol - 

lional to the conen at const temp and Ph between 0 and wi detn* , by Uinmetnc methods, of vanous acids of the 

10, at 10® the color intensity is 70% of that at 40® and at ' bile oud sallandin groups it is conduded that scillandtn A 


Ph 2 and 12 u is S0% of that at pn 7 I detonate* at Ibl 
it may be detonated on the band without iriyurt The 
isoelec. pomt of I is near pn 7. The dccompn in acid, 
neutral and basic soln.is monomol or pseudo-nionomol 
The energy of aciivation 111 acid and basic soiiis is about 
19,000 cal. per mol. and is probably somewhat higher in 
neutral solns I may be analyzed by titration wuh 


— „ . .t scillandtn A 

(I), the agducon of scillaren A, contains only 24 C atoms 
and IS Id agreeineiit with the simple bile acids The 
fonnula, CnIirO}, fonnerly proposed for I is, accordingly , 
altered lo CnIIigOi. The titrations were earned out by 
dissolving the compd m 95% ale. aud tiiratiug with 0 1 )V 
NaOH m the presence of phenolphtbalein, allowance being 
made for the alky, of the solvent (0 1-0 3 cc. of 0 1 // 


^InO.; 4 other analytical metli^s are indicated HI g NaOH) Details of exptl results for allocholanic, iso- 


Synthesis of aminoguamdiBe G. ly. l Smith and " 

Edward Anzelmi Ibid 2730 — Me isothiourea sulfate 
and NiH, H,0 in H,0 at 10® give 90% of ammoguanidme 
sulfate, with 1 mol. H,0, m 200® (decompn ) it is a 
strong base, A'» estimated as 1 I X 10-*. IV Prepare- 
bon of mtrosoguanidme by catalytic hydrogenation 
Eugene Lteber and G B L Smith. I6id 2479-80 

S raw's"™ ’"‘5 ^ Jli C..lS;o;, aox,IUn±mc iiui' A,' daiM. mnt'r. 

’ scillandmic acid A, C-iH„0., anhydrosciHandtmc acic^ A 
Ni catalvxt SO-UCI.. H.O ,* »>.. —,t satisfactory for the Me estw, CuHnO,. scillanie aad. C„H«0,; octahyio- 


sallandimc (A), cboianic, dehydrocholic and hyTHlc- 
hydrodesoxychohe acids are given Values agreeing for 
mol wtx corresponduig to Ct«H«oOi, Ct.HwO,, CjiHioDj, 
CtillHOt and CtillHOt were found. New fonnulas for the 
following compds previously described in this senes of m- 
vesUgatious dunng the years 1933-5 are: scillaren A, 
C»ilIaO,„ proscillandm A, CmH<iOi: anhydrosallaridin 


Ni catalyst 36-44% , lIjO is the r 
Pt catalyst and is suitable for the Ni catalyst^ thimgh 
MeOH gives somewhat higher absorption rates with the 
latter. The optimum temp is 25-35* and a dccrca>«. or 
merease of 10 results in a lowering of the rate ol IIj 
absorption of 40-70% With the Ni catalvst the uptimum 
ratio is 0 5 g. of calalysl mats to 1 g. NO, cotnpil 
C J Wttt 


tcillandra A, octahvdrcxiesosy scillandmic acid 

A, CfiltnOt, incthyl scillarcnic acid A, CrllKOn, ito- 
seiUarciuc acid A, C»Hr.Oi,, hexahydr^esoxvscillareinc 
acid A, Cnll«»0„ , hexahy drodisoxy proscillandmic acid A 
C,^mO« C. R. Addmall 

Ring-closure studies In the sugar benzoates M. L 
Wolfnnn ami Clarence C. Chnstman. J.Atit Chein.^oc. 
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58, 30-n(10’5r,) —This work « a continuation of the nng 1 (11), »>,« IfX) 2®, July 81' 


closure studies in acylatcil sugar dcrivs (C. A.29,7H*, 
d-Jll*) /-Arabmo«c (10 g ) and 35 cc BaCl in 7fi cc 
C,n,N (the soln of the sugar in the CtH»N is allowed to 
stand 2-1 hrs at room temp before the Had it added) 
give a4-arabino/e lelrabozoale (I), m ICO-l®, 

112 5® (CIIClj, c 4), the d-isomcr in 178-4®, |«rj 
125* (CnCli, e 4) A mut ol 25 g 1 and 100 g llDr »n 
200 cc AcOU, allowed to stand overnight, gives 10 5 g 
benzobromo-l-arabtnose (II), in ll-t-S®, 20J® 

(CllCU, c 2) l-Atabinose di-Me tncccapul (17 % ) and 
I’hiCCl in CiIItN, allowed to stand at room temp for 30 
hrs and then treated with UiCl and C|IfiN, give 35 g of 
Irtlyl-i-arabtnose di-Ll mtfcaptnl trtbeitznate, m 111-12®, 


_ —25® (CnCli, c 4), hydrolysis with HBr-A^II 

foiiowed by the action of H '''' 


(H|0): pkenylosazone, m. 128-30®. 11 (2 4 g ), reduied 
with \% McOH-HCl (50 cc ) for I hr , gave on distn 
S-methyl-a-melhylxylomtthylostde (HI) (00 g), bii 
6»-€2\ It'S 1 4110, lo)y 121 .5* (11,0), and S-mitkyl j 
tnelkyitylomelHyloitde (IV) (10 g ), m. 48-50®, b,i 
72-5*. —127.0' (H/J) III with I’urdie'j reagents 

gave 2,'i-dimlthyl-a-methyiiylomeihylnside, bo i 3 (-41*, 
m. 31-4*. [alV 151 0® (lf,0). This, on ondation with 
coned UNO, for 7 hrs. during winch the temp was 
racicd to 10(1® in the 1st 30 mm . gave if-H0,ClCH 
(0,Me)j,C0,n (V) Similarly from IV Z.l-dimelhl S 
meihyixylometliytiistde, U, 3S-I0*, n'S 1 4201, [aly 
•102 4®. This with HNO, also gave V. d-XylomethyW 


y ilgCl, CdCO. in McsCO gives at 80* for 8 hrs and gave AcOIf. rolarimctric daU for 
l-arabtnose tnbemnaU, m I(jJ-3®, |al*u' 23C* (Cna., the rate of lactoniralion of d-gufome/AyhiniC acid are given 
c4), m CtlliN (e4) the value changes Jrom 143* lo 196® 3 and indicate the (ormation ol both •r- and 8 Ucionts 
m 12 hrs , the same compd results by hydrolysis of the 


. .n il the action of DiCl gives I i^iaiactote 
di-Cl mfrcoftel Ififa6«ntflale, tn 127-8®, (alV —16 5® 
(CIlCI,, c 4), results in 13 g yield from 25 g. id the tntyl 
deny , IIBr in CIICI, gives the C-Br dtrn , m 103-4®, 
[aiy — 1 4* (CIICI,, e 4) , d-talatlose UhabentoaU mcMy/ 
aUohelale, m 112-13®, |a]y 0 5* (CIICI., e 4). a-d- 
gataeloft fiextaieniaule, m 12'4-0*, [<<|y 187* (CIICI,, c 4) 
Tnlyl-d-maitniise di-JJ mercaplal tetrabenzoate, m 1(15-0*, 
|o)'J 0®, joUisi —10 5* (CIICI,. i3 5) , the corresponding 
lelraeetMe.tn 1332M S®. (alV30' (CHCI,.e4) d-Jfaw 
noiedt-Ctmt'enpialtelnbenseale.in U5-17®, («)*,? —5* 
(CHCli, < 2) ■ a-tKCnnaie (eOa&eRtaate, amorphous, (olV 
— US* (CllCIi, e 2 1) Theprepn of aldehydotf.glueose 
pcntabenzoale, m 81-2®, (aly 40* (tiOII, < 3), from the 
di-l't mereapta] is d&scrilicd C J n'est 

Constitution of osatones Lewis L Pnget / .<>>» 
Ckem Soc 57, 2iiy a)(l935) — The spectral absorption 
characteristics of the sugar osazones arc practically adetiti. 
cal and in concmd wnh the stniciures ongmally suggested 
by Fischer The Insphenylhydrazones of mctbylglyoral 
and dimcthylglyoxal nave practically coincident absorp- 
tion curves, the differences from tbene of the sun^ 
osazones arc ascribable to the presence in the latter of an 
O atom on (he neighlMring C atom Osazones are readily 


These olnervalions confirm the siruciure previously a 
signed to VI with the dcoxy group at position 5 (C.d 30, 
8I») R. C. LlderficM 

The action of phosphate on hezoses II Ryuzahuro 
Nodzu and Kiyotaila Mutsiii Balt Chtm. ioc. Japan 
10. 4C7-71(1'J35); ct C A 20, 4717* —In the previous 
paper at was shown that when glucose was disld with 407s 

KilUO.-KHiFO, soln about 5% of the glucose was con 

KKS-A®, * verted into aceto! To see if other salts had the same 
* action S g of glucose was distd tn the same way s>nh 51 
cc Na.lll'O.-Nair.I’O.soln ,Fii0.2-(15,b 105-9*. Acetol 
and a trace of Ac, were itolaierl as semicarbazones Clu- 
we (3*). disld wiiU an acsetiale arjln (40 g KHiAjOi 
+ 5 2 g KHCO, +03g UtO). pii 0 2-0 4, b, 101 5®, 


susceptible to hydrolysis under mild conditions, (he muta- 6 while Zn®* am] Cu" retarded the reaction Fe' 


gave I 2% acetol Glucose and 40^ Na,SO,, fn G3-fl 4, 
b 101-C*.gavc3%acrtol,as Jetd byiodometry.butsome 

« SOimayhavedistd over borne acetol scmirarbtzonewai 

* isolated Solns of KCl, KaCI, K,SO„ and Na,S0. 
b 191-0*. gavcnoacclol in Pyrei glass but did give trsw 
of ClU, forming compds in common glass To del tb* 
effect of certain metallic ions on the rate of acetol fo<^ 
lion the rate curve for purified glucose and phosphate 
soln wras plotted ami the tame curve was plotted for 
similar solns contg 0 063-0 91 21 solns of salts It was 
found that Ca", Mg®*, and Fe®** had little elJKt 


rotation of sugar osazones appears to depend upon the 
cstaMishmcnt of an cquil between them and their hy- 
drolysis pro'lucts It was hoped that the question of the 
ting could tie settled tiy a study of the methylalion prod- 
ucts of glucose phciiylosazonc but in no case was it possible 
toobiainhomogcncouscryst produtts, Me>SO. and alkali 
m dioxanc yielded sirupy products with MeO coatents 
from Ifi 3 to 22 (1% and cryst mixts having 14 I (o 20 7% 


alone accelerated the reaction John E. Milbery 

The behavior of carbohydrates toward hot alkali loia- 
tions R S Hilpcrt and A Wollcr Angw Chtut 49, 
S>4 5( 13 5*») —I leven sugars ■were heated 1/ctween 106 and 
170* with Na,CO, solns This resulted m the evolution 
of CO,, whose amt gave a measure of the alkali used and 
the amt of acid formed The influence of temp and the 

mvcsti- 


- o quantity of soda upon the decompn. process 

MeO, basic prmlucts, comprising Af-methylatcd osazones ’ gated I xptl data arc presented Karl Kammcrmeyer 
and I’hNlINHMe, were always formed Metbylation of An improved preparation of diaeetoneglucose U J 
patlially mtthyhted maieiial with Met and AtA> or Dell J Otem Soc IMS, 1871-5 — a-Olucosc (IWg) 

Ag,CO, ea-avjd csm'Adsir.tAe ilttomiiT. tlenhcr methySa in 2 i Me, CO contg »> ml ol coned. il,SO„ on 

tion of partially acetylatcil glucose phenylosazone with 4-5 hrs , gives 72% (I03-1(X5 g ) of diacctoncglucosc and 

MciSO, and alkali n<ir treatment ol a partially methylated 26 g of the ttvonoacetonc deriv C J \Vest 

sirup with Na K alloy followed by 51e,SO< led to satis- Esters of the aldehydrol form of sugars M L tt'ol- 
factory results Melhylation of fructose methylpbenyl- from J Am C/iem Soc 57, 2198-500(1935) —eWr 

osazone (I) by the liquid Nil, method led to cleasrage of g Ayrfo-Galactosc pcntaacelate Ft hcmiacctal (I) (5 f) 

the H-N linkage instcai] of methyUtionol the no groups and *10 cc hot AcCI, cooled and poureil into 1 1 

Di.xTSfMtr .» . I. - - 11,0, give ,{ 1 g aldehydo-l-chloro^-fftlotlost kezoattMfi 

m 174~5®. (a]v — U® (CHCl,. c 4): this also 
front the Irtt catlxmyl or aldehydrol lorms oialdtbylo- 
galactosc pcnlaacitatc AcBr gives the J-B' dertT , m 
IT-S-Sl®, lei»J -79® (CIICI,, « 4), shaking with AgiCfb 
awl crystg from FtOII give I. thus showing that ID' 
acetyl halide was attached In C 1. Acl gives the 1/ 
152-3*. (a)*,* -111* (CIICI., ( 2) 
«i'e the open-chain analogs of the 
acetohalogcn sugars aJdehydo Glucose penuacctate at'* 
Ac,0 In C,HtN give aldehydo-d glucoie hcpiaactlale, m 
118 5-0 5*. Ia)V H‘ (CHCl,, « 4) , it docs not ilecoli^ire 
Br in CC!» and gn dcacctyliiKitt with I lONa followed by 
Fewetylalimi with Ac,f) AcONa yulds /J gluco-« penu- 
aertatc. lower yields arc oblaimd from the pcntaacelate 
and Ac/y with /nCI, aldthyda l-Arabinoie hexaoettau. 


I and I’hNHNil, in MeOII after I week give gluc^ 
methylphcnylphcnylosazone, m 192-f*, p-0,NC«lf<- 

NUNIIt gave the metkylphxnyl-p-nttraphm^tazoM, 
orange, m 223.5-4 5* (m ps cur) Galactose pbenyl- 
osazone yields a mnnoattlont dertv , yellow, m 183 5-4.5', 
on standing with P,0, in Me, CO at ()® for 1 br Glucose 
phcnylosazone and Ac,0 in C,ll,Ngive a Idra-Atdcnv , 
m |(r.'-4®, (<z)U -58 5* (95% I tOH, c 0 431) TheSdenv, yellow, .. 
Mra-Ac dertr of I, orange-yellow, m 120-7®, [aiy These substances 
-18135* (UOII, eOdOd) C J West ' ' 

The structure of d-zylomethylose P A L^ene and 
Jack Compton J Jitol Ckem 112, 775-83(1930), 
cf. C. A 29. 2)23* — Acetoiie-<f zylometliylose oti 
melhylalioii by Purilic's mclhi«] gave the J-Me date 
(I), !>., 58 60®, nV 1 4377, |n|V -494* (H,0) Re- 
tiioval of the Mr, CO residue from I by 1% 11,80, gave 
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forms of t»ie sugars, rather tlun the fffc «»tt«mivl or 
oUldodo stnictures ... .u',,*. liH.. 

Theory of sugar absorption by hydroxyanthraqulnones 
.. .. «f hvHrnvvAnthranuiOone 


II N-containing denraures of hydroxyanthrariulnone 
chicosides Wmlor MflUcr. .Uflgi-ur CAmMi J-olynrai 
41 0-lS(l'>35). cf C A 29, 4UM>— Ilidrosjanlhri 
fimiione ghicosicles whuh reinm the l.J.'l- or l.S.'MIi 
h\<iros\l carlwnjl gToiiping take up ainmonn on ihiir 
one ctrhonil groiii' nuh lotniatmn of the im>no group 
The spccitic cfteii of the O rich sugir radical makes this 

pov.ihlc The structure of den\s is discussed on the hisf. 

of docompn expts S h ile I malv 

Mulhplanar cyclohexane nogs It 1) IJioi and R I 
Hunter A’o/iire 136, tfiiHi I'M'i) . cf t A 30. -Islii 
I) and H confirm their fonner conicniioti thil onl> _ 
stereoisomers of this i^pi of ring are fonmsl 

Ongg Nt I \uns 

Ketones obtained by condensation of saturated hydro- 
carbons with acetyl chloride in the presence of aluminum 
chloride Costin D Nemtnsiu and Cirigorc O kantu 
Itul! ioc <htm 151. 2. — In 

of AlCl., csclohesane tl) is traiisf irtiieil h\ the action of 
AcCl into melh%hM\npimani whuh h-oes Hi and then 
adds AeCl to form a Cl ku.mc In tin. presincc of in- 
active AlCli this mtermetliate splits out HCI and i.«\e.i l- 
melh)l 2-aeelvlejclopvntenc (11) Imt with iicitve AlCIi 
hvdrogenation takes plus Mimilianeoiial> and ptoihicvs 
the satd I methvi J-acetvIcvilotHiuane llUl. h 
(cor ) Tlie rii'tn b\ the ni.l of a klolutUix cohitmt of 
iiUX) g of ketones obtained from I omi At Cl ftilid t<> 
Isolde anv comptl with a b p in the mtige of tint of 
nevijlcvciohexaiie, li IT't 5-N) 5*. ami. contrnrv to the 


III wdh NaOHr rcathly gave the carboxylic acid whose 
U esitr, CtHnOt. b d” 0 0397, »i\? 1 43130, was 

reduced with Nn and nlc. to i-mrlhyl-:-l>ydroxymfth^l. 
tyclapfntane. Inn 171-2*, <1J* 0 '.IHfl, itl? I.t>>l2. lly 
heating with l2tl ec. of 4S% HUr for 4 hrs. on the steam 
tnth, 20 g of the ale was converted into 17 g. of the 
flf dcfiP (VI), 1>„ (i'l*, dl» I 2ti0'i, b 1? 1 4S.35, which, on 

* trsatnicnl with the calcti and of Mg, yiehktl /,?-di- 
•BrtfcylcycfoPcnUiie. b ‘kl-d*, dj* 0 7lil3, n\J 1.41i45, 
S-aptm and iU<tn of the coiidens-alion proiiuct of VI and 
NaCII(C(),l t)i prodiiicd l-meIh\l-!-cycli}pcntyl'0‘Pro. 
pH’nit aei,!. lu. 147-.S*. onif fA/.>riJr, bu l>s', amide, m. 
•U* Iht cdiilvlic hydrogiiialion of 21) g of IV m IQO 
g of wlcnc in the prtsenre of 4 g of IM charco-al for 10 
hrs until itii svoliition of HCl ceased and i-rfilation of the 

3 nldthvdc with Id'll NallSOi gave f •mWAyl-^./urmyf. 
f Tr/e/v» tine, b US .V*. d’" O'HX.S, n\f 1.43S,5S, jcmi- 
eorAtsrtue, ni 121 5* C R. Addinall 

Phosphoric acid as catalyst for alkylation of aromatie 
hydrocarbons \ N' IpiticIT, Herman Pines and V. I. 
Komarewsky /nd f-iij Chftn 28, 222-3(1030).— 
llcnrenc, naphthalene and letrahydronaplithaleiie w^rc 
alkylateti wvth C»Ui, ami naphthalene and fluorenc were 
nikylatcti wuU propene, using SS-OCo HiPO* os catalyst. 

* Among the pr^iicts in the lirst case wrre identified, 
mono-, m-sh-, rym-in- and tciru-ethylbenxenc, dictby]. 
niphthalenc. mono- and ili-cthvlictrnliydn>naplitha1eiie, 
in the 2nd case propylnapliihalenc and propylfluoretie 

O. W. Willcoit 

Dehavior of ketene In the Fnedel-Crafts reaction, p. 
S ^prlng and T VickerstafT J. Cfiein StfC 1935, 
lK7^-;4 — Ketene and C«Ht vnth AlCli give PliAc nnd 


tmdings of /elmskd and Tare>s,iva (C* A 2S. .kJM'), « p-riC.II,Ac (prot>al>ly due to the presenee of C|H,), 
(irnv^il that hcxAevelic keiot'es are not f.inunl m this whase sfmiftirbottine m IDti*. Ketene. ras.<ed into 


proveii that litsaevelic ketores arc not furmnl 
reieiioii The stnieliire of II was eMibli'licil by hcitmg 

21 g. of ircthyleyelopentaiiccarlioxylvl vhlondc (IV) with 

22 S g of Pt in 3 svakd tulves at 123* for 5 hta The 
eombinetl proiliici n-ns \acuuni-dtstd ntui viehled 22 g 
of product, bu IM-IOJ*. This leas taken up in a 3 fohl 
amt, of benrene conig 2 tnols of NaNi nctivateil wnli 
(KH,),H,0 (C A. 28. 2.12')*) and tieaiest for 40 


ketene, pawed Into 
PhOH at bO*, causes {jiiaiii neetylation. C. J. West 
Kinetics of the Fnedel-Crafts reaction and actirlty of 
ndxed catalysts In the teaetioa of benxoyl chloride with 
toluene. Lnw-rtnee F Martin, Philip Ihxxolato nnd Ly'nn 
S. MeWaters J A»t Chem Soe 57, D5&-l-0{H)35).— 
A correct nietlioil of calcg aclocily consts. from (lata 
obtaineil by Steele's method has been appbeil to espts. 


at bO*. The cooled soln was s-apomi with 2 5 mols non the rriedcl-Cnifis reactions of BxCl nnd PhCHiCl 


KOH, nentralireil with HCI and steanwiistd Tlie dis- 
(iliate wots extd with 1 1,0 and rcdivtd , yielding a frac- 
tion I'elwecn lo0-4ll* conMsttng of l-meihvl 2<aclo- 
peiitanone (scmicnrlmone, m 173*) The distdlaie 
comaincil aho a solid, i-melhjil-J-rydopenUnrtarbt'wlie 
and, m 131 .5*. formed by the clitmimioii of HUr from the 
fwcftinafcrf aetd The Airmacion of lit frorn / ftv the 
action of AeCl in the presence of AlCli provides a si irimg 
material for the rcavly svwthcsis cl a Rtcit no of derws 
rile Clemnienscn leduetton of 40 g of III with 4(X) g, of 
/n-Hg ami an exeevs of conevl HCI prodiiecvl a mm of 
“■‘7 and 2121% of the ttans and cis forms (( 


wnth PhMe. The relative order of activity* of varions 
catalysts depends upon the type of reaction nnd in ihe 
case of BiCI the activity increases with increasing per- 
centage of PeCli Mixed catalvsis covering a wade range 
of compn of AtClj and FcClj have been investigated m 
respect to the reaction of IliCl with PliMe. At com- 
parable coRcn*. the aeuvity increases with increasing 
mole percentage of 1 cQj and reaches a max at percentages 
«v excess of 50 mole %. The mixed catalysts have bsen 
shown to produce less than 1 mole of product for each 
mole of totol metal chlorides present, l.videncc is pven 

- •ns'tPPortof Uicexplanaiionthatthisisductotherenioval 

»Tl_l) of l-meihvl- 2 -eihyl..ydopcntane, b-u 121 *. dj* of the cninhst m the form of a bimetal complex wuluhe 

0 ..2.S, nlM.t-'xli, M R .37 .Hi (calcil 33 ‘X») Redue- reaction protlucl, such ns IltC.H.CHj AlClj FeClj. 

Vanaiion of the reaction vclocitv over a 10-fold range of 
conen , the PhMe being always m large cxccs.s, has been 
enUrgernem cf the ring (t „ dcid and is of the same order of magnitude as that re. 
1 .ir-,...-, «... porteil in a similar reaction by Olivier. The present 

work funnslies cv idcnce m support of the explanation of 
this efiect ns licing due to nssocn. of the re.icting complex. 
Tlie new cxptl data ami nietliml of calcn lead to results 
in satisfactory agreement with n itmmol order for the 
ccwctiow, wml thus lends suppivtt to the mechanism pto- 
powd by Steele {J Ckfin. S-k. 83, U70(11H)3)). 

« ... C. J. West 

Oiidaboo in the benxene series by gaseous oxygen. 
V. The oxidation of tertiary hydrocarbons. " 
Stephens ami Peliciano L. Roduta, J, ‘ 


ii (calcil 

tion cl III with Na ami moist ale gave a sscondari ale 
whuh was delndrateil In the aid of oxalic avid The lit 
of 11,0 can also take pi icc bv enlargement cf tl: 

A. 13. IMl) and, noconlinctv, the dehydration wascarricil 
out bv 1 rank’s moililleatiou of the tiiithod of Chugaev 
((. <4. 27, ''(Vi2) whiih eaiiiiol prinluec eatrnarv isom- 
etir.aiiou To a mist, of IJi) ce 1 t»0, 10 cc CCl., 
2M'. g of enrtimol ami S 1 g of liiuly jviwd KOH wa» 
aildeii 1522 g.of CS, over a period of 1 hr . maintaining the 
temp at 30*. After Ohrs .>0 g of Mel w is added drop- 
wisc and the stiamg was contimieil for t» hts Tlie K.I 
was filteml off and the xaiuhoRemte was vanium-disUl ( 
yielding 20 g of crude vtllow litimd, b,, .m* Alter le- 
t'lstn. ami washing with KOH ami with HgCI,, distn over 
Ra gave (V), b I23-I*, 

dp oy'ri*,, ai? 1.4H21. V, eoniaimnalcxl with a small 
amt. of a hcsacyclie isomer, wnis also obininc.1 by de- 
liMlmtionoflHg of the ale with 13 g of KHbO, Con- 
ihnvitum nl IJt, g of HI with 10 (, g of 11x11 in Hit 
ptcwiHT of J cc. of dll. ah McON'i gave 


btcpheiu ami 1 eliciano L. Roduta. J, Am, Chem 
Sae 57.23SO-l(l<U5): cf. C. A . 22. 3^'?3 -Oxidation of 
tertiary hvdrocarlwns alwais takes place at the n-C atom* 
the reactions are not inhihiled by H,0. MertPhCn’ 
^IcIbiPhCII pve PhAc, AfcPh.Cn! 
l*h,CIl oml PlijCH, give Ph.CO, PlijCH, is not oxiditetl 
111 Hic prssciice of H,0. C. J. West 
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Reaction of paraffins with aromatic hydrocarbons (de> 
structiTC alkylation). Anslid V. Groove and V. N 
IpaticfT J Am Ckrm Sot 57, 2^1.Vl«l(1^35).— 
Mf.CCn,CHMei (I) and C.Hi villi AlCl, or ZiCU Rive 
MrtCH and riiCMci (II) . II then reacts vnlh more 1 lo 
give Mc.cn and ^ Cill.tCMci)! A\illi AlCI* the 
action takes place at 25-M* and the ordinary pTe<5 
during about -1 lirs , with ZrCl, a tetnp. ol 50-75' 
required IlCl gas promotes the acliou of tlie chlondes 
m I and MgC^s have no action Complete details of the 
reaction arc given The rcactnin also occurs with other 
aromatic hvdrocatlions and with other parathns 

C J West 

The hydrocarbon Cill; H 1 tktimcjerandll Loheck 
llrh C’him Ada 18, Mb! ti(lW5) —DifTerent values 
have been reported for the b p and in p of CaDt (I) 
prepd bv <li(Trretit niethoiU, CUino and MeQudlen 
tt A 29, 5S.>(3‘) report CiD., in -10*. b H2 5*. 
Wilson (C .1 29. 71(5*), in t.S*. h 1)8* lower than 
C.n, Inasprepd b> heating CitCOiliCa, with Ca(OD)i 
(cf von Haver, Aim Suppl 7,1(15.70)) Ca(OD), was 
prepd by slaking CaO with I), O m Mf«n Comparative 
detns were made of the h p and m p of C«H( and CtD, 
C«H,. bi... 70 2*, tn. 5 5°, C.D, b»ut 7b 5*. m 6 8* 

I and L discuss the sources of error inlicrcot in the deto. 
of C and 1) in org. coinpds W Gordon Ro<e 

Monodeulenobearene [benzene-d] Kon>oshi Monta 
and Toshizo Titani UtiH Ckem Sot Japan 10. &57-8 
(1935) —PhD was prepd from CaO and 97*'^ thO b» 
heating the resulting Ca(OD)t at 300* with (DzO).^ 
and divtg off and drying the PUD with Pi^ Ctll< 
prepd in the same manner using H|0 was compared with 
this product Csilt has dJS 0 8754 aad C«)UD O.S8t>‘> 
If the mol vols arc the same 97% I'bU should have dJJ 
0 5ySii4 The in p of PhD w-is about 0 I* higher than 
fur (^lU n of I'liD for white light at 23* i> about 0 U(i0r>3 
smaller than for Ctlli Uden C Sheppard 

Polynethyleoes XIII Mereuntioa Lee 1 Smith 
and I Lowell Tavlor / Am Lktm Sot 57. 2370 2 
(PXIS), ef C A. 29. SjOU'— T he loilowing ocefory 
merrun Jeriu were prcivd bv rctluxuig the hydrocarbm 
with lIg(OAc)i in MeOll AcOlI (or varying periods 
CsHMe,, III ItvO*. S07e Jicld l,2.4,5-C4H,Me.. m 15S- 
9*1 00%, soU , 12 g per llKI cv boiling McOIl. 3 g at 
0*. 1,2,‘1,'i UH.Me., m lOv*, 30% 1,2 3.4 C.II,Me.. 
Ill U"*, 15%, l,i.‘i.C,n..Mc, 111 U)2 3*. 40%. 1.2.4- 
CtlliMci, in ll''>-7*, 30% The action of HCl, NaDr 
eir Nul on the ibove compil* gave tialomercun dmrj . 
CtllMci, Cl, in 2o'i* Br, in DuTLiie, f7, m 

IhS-fl , Br, in i"4® /, ni Ibl 2* Isodiifcnc, Cl, m 

1.4*, R_r, 111 IWI" /, m livJ-4' l>fchmtene. Cl. 

-lb 1< ilr, 111 211 14* / in 200* Digestion of the 

iodides wilh 4 inols Nal in LltHl pves btupoljmrihyl 
phfn}l)merrury rampds CAlMi,, m 278“ darenc. 
m 242-vl' ismlunuc. ni 217 18*, prehnuene, m 200* 
XIV Reaction between organomereury compotuids and 
nitrosyl eompounda lb>J J4i,0-3 —The aetion of 
NOCI upon orRanoincrcury compd-, of polvmetbyl- 
lienienes gives Nt) eonipils Thus, 20 g of the aecloxv- 
nicrciin deny of CiHMc. lu 100 cc CllCl.. treated with 
5 cc ElNO,, 15 ce coned HCl and 20 cc AcOH gives 
80% of nil'>sopenlamtih)lbtnzene, in JGO*. reduction 
givcslI,N*C.Mc» Ai/fMorfurrnrtD.m IGO* (decompn ), 
73% yield, ntlrasotsodnrere, m 132*. bl% the J/rOi/ 
addn product, m 138° , ntlrosoprtknrtint, green, tn 72*. 
70% N>0» also forms NO conipds Ovidatioo ^ I 

or the action of UNO, on the Ilg compd gives ni’rodnrtne, 
m 112-13* (40 and SJ% vieldi, resp ), n>tri.im/areKr, 
m 39° XV The Jacobsen reactioa 4 Lee I 
Smith and Clarence L Movie Ibid 58,1-10(1930) — 
Chlorodurcne, clilorotvodurene and ehlnroprebrntcne re- 
arrange in contact with 11,80. to give cbloropmtamelhvl 
benzene (I) and C-cliloropsriidoiiimciic-5 sulfonic acid 
(U), a Me group migrating m suih a tiiannir that the 
same chlorolrimilhylUtizcno denv resulted Chlorotso 
dureiie aLo gives a small qu iiitity of a tompJ , CoIImCI-, 
111 20“) 5°, the structure of winch is not known *>- 
ChloropMiiJocmncnc and the li-isoniir give K, vhloro- 


3 mesitylcuc and 4-dilon>!icmimelh(ene were stable towinj 
IlaSO. Ilromomesitylene ^ivcs mesilylcncsulfoiuc aod 
and di- or tnbromonicsity lene, depending upon ibe temp , 
5 brpinopscudocumcnc gives largely S-bromopxudo. 
cinnene-5-su1fonic acid, together with a small quifitity 
erf inbromopscudocumene: no pseudocumenc-S^ulfotac 
acid was found Tlie following did not rearrange tnih 
II,SOi hemimethtcne, 5-nitropscudocumene, 5-pseudo- 
- cumitUiie, hie pentimclliylbenzcnesulfonaie. pentiraethjl- 

* odoheaane, 2,3 CuIIiMci and R-BrC»H«Ph fields art 
given, together with the conditions used. I was identified 
by analysis and conversion into Cell Met! II was idetitifird 
by conversion into the amide, m. 182°. 3Ch!oro-56- 
diiutropsctKlocumcnc is reduced by SnQ, in PiOH HQ 
to the ifi-.V/f, dent , m 130 5°. stable in the air for $omt 
time, pbenanthrenequinone (III) in AcOlI-riOII pves 
IJ-ehioro-IO.ll.lS-Inmflkjlphenanthraphrnazine, yiDow, 

3 m 330 5-1° Reduction of the di NO, eonipd mil 
SnCI, in AcOM-Iia yields e-eh]yro-:.4.5,TJttramtiU- 
bfnzimtJasole, m 2'iO-l* i-CAA’fa-J.J-dmmiPWmen.y- 
lene, m 137-8*, this docs not react with III or fonn i 
bciuimidaztde Nitration of Na 4-chlofohetnimelliteof 
sulfonate gives 4-eUaro-S,6-dinil'ohfmitnellilene, to 1S2- 
2 5*. SnU, in AeOII yields T‘eUe’ro-:.4.S.6-lftramiik)l- 
Unttmidatole, m 2sb5-7 5°. 

nnikropkeruinne, yellow, m 253*. Many other detiiU 

* ore Rivren of the prepn of products used for the lieou 
ficatioa of the compds formed in the rearraagement. ai 
srell as starting matenals. A’a thloromtttlylenetuBenatt 
cvyst-illues with 0 5 mol 11,0, as does the Br dtf 
bromomenlilfnesulfonemide, m lOO-fO 6* S-CUon-o.f 
dtbfonopseudotumene, m 224*. $HklifO~3,S^iei!n 
pteudoeuwiene, m 102* fi-Bfomo-S-p$fuixumiiiu, w 
09* (.V.J)% yield). 4‘CI>larf‘J,C^ibrortutkemimelli'fu 

, m 22')-30*, JS^loro.lO.ll.tJ-trimethylphfnjiithriipheii- 
»iM. yellow, m 340 5-7*. 7-C)il>ro.:,4,5.SdarjmHU 
benstmidasole, m 285 5*. JO.II.H-Trtmelkylpin 
anlktophenasinr, orange, m 311*. PeiilimethylbfK»»^ 
methanesul/onole, ni '*1-1 5*. The ease of migntioart 
groups present in the chloro- and hromoleiratnelhy' 
benzenes is in the order Br > Me > Cl, in case of Im 
corresponding denvs of the WLMe* the order is Bf > 
Cl > Me Attempts lo find niitd conditions which ytouU 
0 cause Jacobsen rcarrangeinenis without proiliiciog a*** 
pbous bv -products were unsuccessful Dila of tee 
11,50. with 107e of 11,0 or with H.PO, or AcOH 
the reorrati-ement and the side reaction as well 
use of CaCl,, Mg(ClO,)„ PliSO.H, AcOH or H.m 
luctclv caused hy droly sis of the sulfonic acid to the hyoro- 
carbon and no reagents or conditions were found, other 
than those already known, which would cause anv ft 
arrangements to take place. Little can be slid 
' regani to the mechanism of the rcaeiion C J 

Reurangemeats of poTyynes VU Fonaiboa « 
alleoes J H Fwd.C D Thompson and C S 
/ An Cbrm Soc 57, 2bl9-23(lH3.a>! ef C. A **• 
llr* — ferf-BuCOPh {:,4-dinilrophfnvlh:^raione, yeu^> 
m 194-5*) in Ct.O, added to the Gngnard reagent 
Iwl-BuC CU m Lt,0, gives 6.8% of phertyl-lrrl-bulyl-l^- 
butylelhynylearbinol (I), b, 125-5*. n\f 1.503.>. dj*9^]’’ 

* heating with AeOll conlg a little H,SO. givTS 2..A.® 
trtramttli\4~3 phtnA-S-^eplen^S-cne, b. liO-I*, 

d** 0 9309, m 30 5* l?,4t{tnltrophenvlhydrtsor>e. bnftt 
orange red, m 15(k-l*), I and PBr, m petrol 

91%of pkenyl-tert-bulvl-terl^ulyldhynylbremomdbaoe lU- 

b, 115-17*, nV 15400, d'* 1 lasi. boihog m 

cwotg Ag,0 pves I The Gngnard reagent from U. « 

eompd bv H,0, gives S2% of J.J.C.fiJerramrffiTf-J-f*'?” 
3.4-iep’ad,ene W). b, 78-50*, 1 503), d** 


unchanged ID. and 2 products. 


to be described later, ozonolysis of HI gavi 


14S* and 11^'j 


Bu(X>fT' 


and Me.CCO,H /rrt-BuCH(OH)Ph was converted imv 
the bromide (93% yield), the Gngnard reagent •’[ *"/■ 
viclded 13% of pheHyl-terl-buhlatrlic and, m Ilk’ • . 

gave no lert-BiiCOPh With OCO.Me the 
reagent from n gives 64% of /rtramWAyi-.' f"' 

-irbomr1hnxySt,4-hepladiene (IV), b, IB' • ‘ 
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pynivate {2,4-<tinlropheTtylkydrazone, tn. 21)^ , ftl^ 
prepd. synthetically) and probably tcr/*CuCOIh, the 
nrrinn of COi tipon the Gngnafd leagent gwes 12% ot 


action of COj upon the Gngnard leagent gwes „ 
the free ac%d corresponding to IV, m lbO~l , also prep<l- 
by hvdfolysu of IV n reacts with 40% Na-Kg Iwl 
does not give a stable Na allcyl The products arc III 

and 2 tsotnenc hydrocarbons, CwH«, m 14S-0 and 11 j- 

'•5“ which arc thought to be diallemc hydrocarbons 
Ag and Cu had no effect on solns of II. Li gives the same 
products as Na-Hg, reduction with Zn m CtOH gives 
the same mixt of hydrocarbons Ttimtlhylpyruvu aexA 
2 , 4 ^initrophen-ilhydrazone, m 10-71' {dceotnpn ) 
VUI. Formation of diallenes C D Farley and C b 
Marvel Und 58. U 1'-*^) — The hydrucatbon 
prepd from Me,CC CCPhjBr, previously assumed to 
be a biindenyl (C A 76, 2452), is I,l,6.b Itlraphenyl 
3,4-<li-Urt-butyl-l,2,4,S-htxaUtraene (I), m 152“ Oxi- 
dation of I with Oj m boiling C<Il<Me] gives 52% PhjCO, 
Oi gives BiOII m addn to products previously reported 
Reduction of I with Na and AtnOlI gives the hydro- 
carbon ChHm, m 182“ (previously reported as Ctt!l,i) 
and a small quantity of an isomer ( ') , m 132* Reduc- 
tion of I with HI in AcOIl gives a compd , m 210-11 , 
probably a dimer (H) of 3-phenylmdcne 1 is rearranged 
to the tsomeric CinHit. m 170“, which is stable toward 
KMnO» in AcOII, does not form a metai dertv with 
40% Na-Hg and could not be reduced with Na and 
AmOH. reduction with HI m AcOH giws 11 The N'a 
dcriv of I gives with COj an acid, m I7l*, identical 
with acid prepd by the action of CO] on Na diphenyl* 
(crbbut)letbyn)Inielbyl, ClCOtMe gives the compd 
Ci>Hii(CO]Me)i, m 173*. hydrolysis gives an acid, tn 
about 1G0“ and decompg IbO' (o the compd 
COjMe, m. 162', H]0 gives the compd C],I(w (III), 
m. 163': the Na deriv ami (CHi)<Ort give the isomcnc 
Citllii (IV), m. 179-^*. Oxi<lacion of III with KMnO« 
in MetCO gives the compd CiiH»Ot,m 217-tS', KiCfiOr 
m AcOH gives the compd m 160*. reduction 

with Na and AmOH gives the compd CuHu (V), m. 
107*, and a lower-melting isomer, treatment with 40% 
Na*Hg and then with H,0 gites V. Oxidation of iV 
with I^CrtOr gives the compd CuHuO,, m. tCO*, neutral 


product was 2i,4,0-tetrachloro-5-nitrotoluene, m. 14^ 
5Q»^ V.D. Karpenko 

The coloration of aniline Tatsuo Yamanaka. Bull. 
Imt Pkys ‘Chem. Retearck (loVyo) 14,3'Jf>-f0o(1935). — 
iAbaraetc (in 1 ngbsh) published with Sci. Papers Inst. 
Pkys -Chem Research (Tokyo) Nos. 57J-5). — ^The 
causes for the coloration of I’hNHj have been worked out; 
It IS attnbuted to the effects of impurities including water, 
air (O,), matenals of the vessels, light of wave lengths 
5100-34(00 A . especially 4057-1300 A. Cu has the 
strongest coloring effect, when kept with PhNHt at GO* 
for 10 lirs In the scmi-mdustnal scale expts , Pb or 
Sn cooling tubes and enameled Fc reaction app. gave the 
same result as glass app in the lab exptS K. K. 
Production of aromatic amines by hydrogenation II. 
Ov- 3 Kiyoshi Voshikawa, Tatsuo Yamanaka and BennosuLc 


kubota Bull last Phys -Chem Research (Tokyo) 14, 
400-ll(l‘43>) {Absiracls (in Fnglish) published with 3'c«. 
Papers !nsl Pkys -Chem /?cjca»’c)i (Tokyo) Nos. 573-6) , 
cf C yl 29,7057* — The manuf of PhNHi by the hydro- 
genation with poisoned Ni catalyses has been tried m the 
semi-iodustrial scale The enameled I e reaction tubes 
were useil The single cube app , 5 1 cm in dum. and 
1.5S cm long, filled with .580 g Ni-Cu-Al catalyst on a 
Cu support, and fed with PliNOj at a velocity of 160 cc. 
per hr at IbO*. gives .52 kg PbNHi m 350 hrs with a 
97 1% yidd of the theoretical The multi-tube app., 
consisting of 10 reaction tuixs, 3 2 cm in diam and 81 
an long, immersed m a PhNUs bath to control tbc temp., 
and supplied with the mixt of Hi and PbNO- vapor at a 
velocity of bOO cc pvr br , yields 200 kg I’hNH; in 250 
hrs HI Tauuo Yamanaka, Sakae Yamada, Bennosuke 
Kubota and Kiyeshi Yoshikawa Ilui 412-23. — The 
preceding hydrogenation method with a thiophene* 
poisoncsl catalyst has been applied to tbe manuf of 
aromatic nitro and azo compds and quinoncs. I or less 
volatile substances, the proper solvents were used for 
tbcir vaporization In general, these catalysts are very 
well adapted to tbc hydrogenation of such compds , and 
the reaaioos proceed at lower temps , in almost aU cases 

. . , _ without decompn Tbc simple NOj denvs. of aromatic 

KMnOt was without action, reduction wub Na and 6 hydrocarbon are very easily hydrogcualed to the corre* 


AmOH gives the CitH4-. m. 107*, and an ssomcr, m 155- 
6*. rV, treated with 40% Na-Hg and then with Hd>, 
gives (be hydrocarbon C(iH«o, m 163* l.l-Diphcnyl- 
4,4-dimethyl.I,2-pcntadiene with 40% Na-llg in I tiO, 
treated with (Cil,)4Bri, gives the compd C)tH«a, m 
143-4*; the Na compd. with IIiO docs not give a cryst 
prtxluel. The dimer, treated with Na-ilg and then with 
(CHj).Br,, gives only the unchanged matenal, 11,0 . 
gives the compd. CkH,, (VI), ro. 133“ Reduction of tbc ‘ 
diincr with Na and AmOH probably gives VI, as docs 
HI m AcOH, oxidation of the dimer gives the combd 
C».HkO„ m 227* C J West 

Decomposition of di-o-tolrliodomum iodide H J 
Lucas, P. R. Kennedy and C A Wilmot / vl»i 
Chem Soc. 53, 167-C0(ia5C( — (o-MeC,!!,),!! decom- 
poses at 155* into o-McC*H,t and not into a mwt ' 


spending amines, while with derivs with substituted 
radicals other than NO,, the results differ with the nature 
of (lie radical Thus o- and p-toluidmc, m- and p- 
phcnylcnaliamtnc, tolylencclumine, a-tiaphthylaminc 
ore obtained pure in theoretical yields. The manuf on 
a scmi tech scale bus also been carried out for toluidine, 
xylidme ami naphthylaminc with gooil results. K K 
Halogenation of phenolic ethers and anilides. V. 
Alkyl and «-substituted alkyl ethers Brynmor Jones. 
J Chem Soc 1935. 1831-5, cf C /I. 28. 2bS9* — Lather 
studies of the interpretation of the Arrhenius expression, 
k “ as applied to the C«H«-substitution problem 

(cf C A. 26, I2bd), showed that the term a is const, 
within the error of ezpt and that in compds of the type 
p-ROC«H«X the groups OR and X each contributed a 
chaiactenstic quota to the activation energy of further 


studied has been 

’ further enlarged, the additive relationships receiving 
further illustration Veloaty coells for the clilorination 
of compds of the type o- and p-XC,H,OR in DJ% AcOH 
at 20*. {a,l 0 0075, [Et.OI 0 0225. (HCI] 0 0373, were 
detd. as follows X “ p-COjH, R - hie 0 444, CJI.. 
0 9CG. C.H., 0 OCO. CtH,, 0 917. C,II„ 0 010, C„H„ 1.114. 
Ph(Cn,), 0 528. I'h(Cn,), 0 760; X = p-Cl, R - Me 
12120, 2 755. C.H,, 2 770, C,H„ 2 743; X =■ O-Br. 

»R = Me 1250, iso-Bu 2 738, C„Hu 2 bG5, Br(CH,), 
02W5. nrfCnOtOSIO. X = oCO,K,R = Me34K5; 
X = o-a, R = Me 4.441, Pr 10 05, iso-Pr 16 16, Bu 
10 07, Am 9.S3 Tables are given showing the relative 
directive powers of the groups OR in compds. of the 
above type with U = Me os 100 and also of the groups 
CO,H, U and Br, taking p-COjH as 100 As an example 
the nlative directive powers of n alkyl groups arc- Me 
1410, 1 1 190, Pr 223, Bti 22.i, Am 221, C,Ui, 221, C,H„ 


that the (o-MeC,!!.),! ion splits into' <»-MeC,iLi and 
positively charged o-CilltMe ion by a scission of the 
C— I bond. This ion and tbe neg I Ion produce o- 
McC.HJ. In the formation of o-(o-McC,lL)iIIO, from 
o-KIeCiH.tO and Ag,0 acts catalytically 

Tbe following phys. consts of MeC.!!.! arc given o 
bw 05 5 , bru 205 5“, d’® 1 70^, nL* 1 GOTO, m bru 
210*, d 1 6J81, B 1C012. p, Til 34 5-6* (cor). The 
o-MeC«H.I was identified by conversion into p-Me- 
C«II.CO]H through the Grignard reagent. C. J West 
2,4.6-TnchlorO'3-ammo-l-methylben2ene and some 
of its denvatiTes I.BureJandM TrpiJovski. Casobts 
Cntoslov. Uidroiclta 15. 17'i-8(.(ia33).— By the action 
01 U on »i-atxtotoluidc m gboal AcOH there was oI»- 

2,4,G-lrichIiiro-3-<i<.ctanimo-l.meth)Ilx'nzfiii, m 

192*. ITio S.IPOII. of this product give 2,4.6-trKtdoro- 
m toluidmc, ni.8.',®. By the iiitratum of 2, l,i.-Cl,C«H,Ve 
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219, CiHit 207, Ci.Hii 201; iso-Pr has a value of 440 
(which cannot be explained at present), white iso-Bu is 
216 The introduction of Dr into Et produces a marked 
decrease in reactivity, the intervention of an addnt 
CHt group diminishes the effect but slightly, the values 
relative to the Me ether •• 100 being 21 and C5 for 
(CH,)jDr and (CHi)iBr The Ph group exerts a similar 
but much weaker effect than Dr MeO 100, PhCIIiO 70, 
EtO 190. ril(CH,),0 119, PrO 223, Ph{ClI,>,0 171 
p-Chlorophenil Am ether, bn 132-3°, hexyl ether, bw 
172°, heptyl ether, bn 162*, eetyl ether, rn 4S*, p^omo- 
fkenjl <et>f ellier, tn 49° e-CWorepAeajl Pr ether, b»t 
119°, iS 0 ‘Pr ether, bn 193°, Bu ether, bu 117°; Am 
ether, bn 117° p-ff-PkeHylelhexybenzoic aeiJ, m ICO*. 
p-f.phen}lprol>oxybenz9ie and, m 1C6* p^Brtmophenjl 
y-bromeprepyl ether, bit 160*, m 49 5°, the by-product 
IS trmethylene glycol bis-p bromophenyl ether, m 143° 
VI Benzyl and subsbtuted benzyl ethers Jbid 1835- 
40 — The following are velocity coeffs for the chlonnation 
of compds of the type o- and f-XC»HiCOilI in 99% 
AcOH at 20°, using conditions given in pari V X = 
p-CO,II. R - Me (1) 0 444. PhCIIi (H) 0 314. />-FC.H.. 
CH, (ni) 0 262, p-CIC.H.Cni (IV) 0 200, p DrC,lt.CH, 
(V) 0 203, /.-MeC.H.CHi (VI) 0 441. m FC.1I.CH, (VII) 
0 157, m.ClC.H.CH, (VllI) 0 153, m-BrC.ll.CII, (K) 
0 169, m-MeC,H,CH, (X) 0 475, o-FC.H.CH, (XI) 0 160, 
o-ClC.H,CH, (XU) 0 152, a-MeCJl.CH, 0 465. X - 
o-CI, R - I 1 226. n 0 837. m 0 674. IV 0 489. V 0 483. 
VI 1 153. F-O.KC.H.CH, (XIB) 0 174, Vn 0194. VDI 
0^72, rX 0 377. «-OiNC,H,Cir, (XIV) 0 195, XH 0 346. 
o.O,NC.H.Clli (XV) 0 175, X ^ Br, R - 1 I 256. 
n 0 850. IV 0521, VI 1 170. Xm 0177, XIV 0201, 
X - e-COiH, R - I 3 433, U 2 700, III 2 |92. IV 1 827. 
V 1 855. VI 3 710. X - o-Cl, R = I 4 441, HI 2 481, 
IV 1 861, V 1 850, VI 4 201. XIH 0 642, XV 0 628. X - 
0 -Dr, R - I 5 457, IV 2 155, Xltl 0 750. SIV 0 884, XV 
0 7^ The relative effects of the groups OR and X are 
independent, both contributing additivety to the energy 
o{ activation of ehlorinaticm Tables give the results of 
eaten of therelatue directive powers of (be various groups 
studied la the acid senes (he vanattons tn the ratios 
for the different groups arc 2-3 times as great as m (he Cl 
and Dr senes The velocity coeffs for the chlonnatton 
of the senes of p substituted benzyl ethers fall into (be 
expected order, the reactivities of the halobenzyl ethers 
being mtcnnediate between thdse of the nitro- and the 
methyl beiiz> I ethers The general polar senes Me > 
H > halogens > KO, is thus again observed This order 
also obtains in the a- and m-senes but the order of the 
halogens among themselves is not that of ibeir uiductive 
effects, the p/m ratios arc F 1 CS, Cl 1 27, Dr I 24 
The mam results are summarized as foDows For a wide 
range of compds of the type KOC,H 4 X, the 2 groups 
OR and X contribute cliaracteristicaUy and additively 
to the energy of activation of chlorination, wuh rthiTS 
of 0 HOC«H.COtI 1 and iso PrOC,H,CI-o, minor anomalies 
are observed The const reactivity characteristic of 
long-cham compds is observed from Pr to beptyl, the 
octyl and cetyl ethers exhibiting slightly lower reactivities, 
the introduction of a Ph or Br into the El and Pr groups 
produces a marked decrease m reactivity For polar 
groups m the PhCHj radical, the order of reactivity for 
p-substituents is Me > II > F > Cl > Dr > NO,, in 
the m-position the halogens show almost identical effects 
To account for the relative reactivities of the halobenzyl 
ethers, a mcsomcnc effect in the order F > C! > Br would 
appear to be necessary p-Chlarephenyl ethers pfiuoro- 
henzyl, m 60°, p-chlorobenzyl, m 81*. p-hromobenzyt, 
m 93°, m-tsomer, m 43*. p-methylbenzyl, m 97“ 
tn fluorobensyl, bi, 223-5°, m-chlorobensyl, th* 222-4'. 
e-jicmer, bit 191°, 0 ‘nttrohenzyl,m 73° o-Chlorophenyl 
ethers p fluorobertzyl, bn 170°, m 35°, p-ekSert^nxyl, 
m 69°, p-methylbensyl, tn 76°, o rntrobentyl, 
yellow, m 84 5° P Bronwphenyl ethers p-ehlerobenzyt, 
m. 93°, p melhylbenzyl, m 105° o-Bromophenyl ethers 
p-chlorobenzyl,m 69°, e-ntlrobenzyl, m 107°, m-tsomer, 
m lOO* p-(p'-Fluorobens}loxy)benzotc acid, m 213®, 
p'-Cl dertv , m 218°, p'-Br deriv , m 231* (max soly 


f ia AcOH at 20* 0 3-0 6 g /lOO ce ). p-(p'-MeihiI 
bensyloxy)benzote aetd, m. 212°; m'-tsomer, m 157* 
p-im'-Fiuerobenzyloxy)benzotc acid, m 194°, m'-C 
dersf , m 194*, m'-Br dertv , m 202° p {o'-Flunt 
iienzyloxy)bentotc acid, m. 181*, o'-Ct dertr , m 1S9' 
p'-ife derip , m 169*. o-Benzytoxybento\co^,ra 77' 
F'-Fdertp , m, 87*; p'-Cldenv,m 115°, p’-Meieta 
m 111*. C J West 

Geometne isomensm of asymmetric quaternary an 
^ monium salts and betame hydrates derived therefrom 
and a study of the reactions yielding them Mme M 
Cuaisnet-Pilaud Ann chim (111,4.305-448(19351 — 
MePhNCIltCOtEl (I), bu 145-C*. was prepd from Me 
PhNH and CICII,CO,Ft or ICH,CO,Ct, EiPh\’CH, 
CO,Et (U), bi, 149-50*. and DPhNCII,CO,\Ie (HI) 
bu 147-8*, from EtPliNII and the suitable halo acetate 
and PkPrNCIItCOtEt (IV). b,. 161-2° from PhPrNH Et 
3 MePhN on standing with ICUiCOjEt gave the quateraar; 
NH. salt EtMePkMl)Cir,CO,Et (V), which was treatei 
wiih moist AgiO to produce the betame El MiPh 
N CH, CO O (VI), in the form of 2 hydrates Th 

•'metastable monohjdrale” (Via) is CuHuOiN HiO 
(iny needles, m 175* (dccompn ). scry sol tn 
HOAc, sol in Eton, difficultly sol in ElOAe, «. 1 585 - 

0 003, *, I 549 * 0 003 (method of Bceke) Heatint 

* Via to 100-10* at 16 mm for 24 hrs , then increasing tie 
temp to 180-90°, resulted in loss of water and deconipB 
into EtMePhN and I. identified by conversion to MePb- 
NCHiCOMHi, m 104* Treatment of aq Via wiih 
na(OH)t and pptn of the excess Da ions with ^ 
filtration and distn to dryness in vaeue yielded EtMePhN 
and a residue of (I10CHiCO,)iBa Via formed tie 
following salts chJoreplatinaie, onnzt.m 134*, pttrsU, 

• yellow, m 168 5* (dccompn); d eomphersulfonitle, x 
*214-15*. (ajo 8 45°, ac^ cxatole, CuHuOiN HiCiOii 

m 124 5* Acidification of the picrate with HCl anJ 
subsequent treatment with AgjO gave the 2nd hyjjrj't 
of VI, a "stable dihydrate,” CuHi.OiN 2H,0 (TO) 
Via and VIb were obtained from V in proportions of 1 <r 

1 5 to 10 VIb exists as inonochmc crystals (goaiometrc 
measurements given), m 79 5°, resolidifies, m 
above 100°, decomposes 145-50°. Heating of VTb^ 

6 at 79-80* at 17 mm , then increasing the temp to 209- 
206*, produced EtMePhN and III, identified by eon- 
version to £fRAA’C//,C0A7/„ m lOS*, and, at the highest 
temp , a fluorescent liquid, bu 19>-205', apparently 
ifei'AA'C//,C(9,C//,C0,£» Alter treating aq VIb ^ 
Da(OII),, then CO„ 90% of the VIb was recovered Tie 
salts of Vib with HiflCIi, picnc acid, d-campborsulfw' 
acid were identical with those obtained from Via, Vib 
yielded a neutral oxalate, m 160°, and an acid oxMli- 
' m 09 5* Treatment of II with Mel gave V, _sniich 
reacted with moist Ag,0 to give VI m the form of a ‘ slsWe 
b^dratt" !Wf,\ Atrinr jKv'.h Wb PAMr.JthNE VK 
was obtained in a purer stale similarly from IH obtamed 
by the isomerization of Vib Vic is apparently a n-on^ 
hydrate. Cl, HuOiN 11,0, m 104°,orthorliombic,strt>nsiy 
btrefrtngent. r, 1 549 w Q 003, n„ 1 585 * 0 OCO, *> 
1 658 ■*= 0 003 . on heating it is converted to I (predi™'- 
e nantly) and III, identified b^jWmversion to the amioes. 
m 164* and 1C»3*, resp Tajitmeiit with Ba(OH), aP“ 
COj results la the recovery ofVIe unchanged Vie f^ 
the following salts ehloroplalinale, orange, *6Si 
picrate, yellow, m 186* (dccompn ), from which Yie'”** 
be recovtied, m \90-91 ■ 1°'® 

848°, neutral oxalate, tn 173° (decompn ) . aetd oeaje’ 
(probably), m 134 5° 230 e of MePhPrN on standins 

10 days with 475 g of ICHjCOiEt yielded A/rFAFrAi 
9 CIIiC^Et (Vn), which reacted with moist AgiO t 
produce, after repeated crystns from EtOH, 30 g 
MePkPrtI CHt CO O (Vm) in the form of a "metastabie 


monohydrate" (Vnia), and 66 g m the form of a 
dihydrate" (Vlllb) Villa, m 171* (dccompn ). *• 
1 595 =*= 0 003, n, 1 555 * 0 003, sol m H,0, slignliy 
sol in abs EtOH, very slightly sol in 
weakly acidic, was converted by beating 12 hrs at It" • 
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. . .t, . ♦/, iTO-on* tn ^f^^PhPrN ond ■* equiv. of freshly distd. II in CtjO. On cooling a heavy 

ft'J.rv'S’raS b 16 “2' kernin' IWM “Pd- •'"“"i: 

MePhNCIUCOil N pn ' . *•, vttt. —fit, TtifrMn. of I m 80-1 . I*repn of I by the double decompn. in 

to the amide, m. 1C4 . , coid oq soln of Co (SCN), and I’liNII, HCl gave 30% 

then COj, converted U to MePhrr , v»Mow Tields The conditions must be carefully controlled or 

Villa yielded the sa • y^dow in 127* various double eompds sep The isomcnzation of I to 

ponder, m 193 (decompn ) iqiNIICSNlI, (IV) taVcf place over a wide range of 

(decompn . 5* temp with considerable evolution of heat. Tlic trans- 

in 9o/c IlOii- , Vlllb was'ob- - formation never exceeds 80% and suggests an cquil. 

SS i’A frStmenT'of't^^r^a^^^^^^^ * Up to 110*. .IV docs not revert at an appr«^^^^ 


tained also by treatment of the picratc t. ... 

IICI then with moist AgiO, m 81 5*. resolidifies and 

again m approx IROMdecompn ), is much more sol m 

abs Eton than is Villa. S 1 59 j. n, 1 555 * OOOT 
The action of heat converts Vlllb to Mel'hfYN, Mc- 
rhNCn,COjPr (predominantly), and PhPrNCIIiCOjMe, 

identified by conversion to their amides, m lC4®and80 . 

SojtIS™trr™vwy"o/°"ta™Vvinb 3 ^nlJiran Mthli .nd'mrrKrill JM 03^9 -Phinyl- 

formed are identical Hith those derived from Villa A tlnocarbamide (D ... I hNUCSMI,. is not hydrolyzed 


This apparent equil , the sepn. of I m liquid form dunng 
Its prepn m PttO, and the presence of a IIjO'Sol sub- 
stance with the properties of a thiocarbamide in the prepn. 
oflfromCa(SCN)iand PhNUt HCl indicate the existence 
of a 3rd unknown isomer of I and IV which undergoes 
desulfuration nith ease and which is freely sol. m HiO. 
Action of hydrolytic agents on phenyltblocaibamlde. 


formed are identical with those derived from 1 
3rd "stable hydrate" (VIIIc), ni lOS* (aeeompamcd by 
some .Ifo/’AiV Ci7, CO 0, m 124*. ekloroplatmaU, m 


notmaliy to give NHj or PhNIIi with the simultaneous 
production of a OH coinpd In coned alkali I is dissocd. 
into H|S and PhNHCN (II) Some NH| is produced 
together with COj by the hydrolysis of 11 to PhNHi in 
secondary reactions I (5 g } was refluxed with 1 0, 0 5, 
025, 0 125, 0 0025 and 0 00 equivs of KOH ii 


195®), was obtained by treatment of PliPrNCH.COjEt 
with McI, n„ 1 595 * 0 003, «, 1 655 * 0 003, fnerale. 

m. 180* (dcenmpn ) The reaction of p-MeC»H«NEti - — , - — , - . - .. — - 

with ICHjCOjPt, and subsequent treatment with AgjO for I hr Detns of HtS and HSCN (III) by titration 
gave p-Jl/«C|7/,WDj C7/> CO 0 (IX), viry sol in H.O ^ with alk 7n soln and by acidifieation with HjSO<. de- 


gave p-Jl 

and Eton, very hygroscopic, exatntt, m l3S~d* IX, 
like LtiPhN CH, CO 0 and Me,PhNCH. CO O, exists 


in only 1 form Attempts to resolve these betaines, 
carried out with VIb, Vic and Vlllb by rccrystn of the 

d-campliorsulfonatcs, end on VIb, Vie and Villa with .. _ .. 

a culture of i'tniciUium glatuum were unsuccessftd The j III in comparison to the 29 0 ond C 0G% obtained with 
aryl betaines studied prMuce stable gels with org aeids 1 equiv of KOH Hydrolpis with AcOH and HCl 


eotiipn of lIiS with SO>, oxidation of excess SOj with 
lINOi ond titration with 0 01 A^ AgNOi showed the 
presence of 23 20, 8 07, 2 29, (> 8G, traces and 0 00% of 
II, S ond 6 7, f> 8. 7 0, 7 0, 8 7 and 8 8% of HI Thus, 
dimintslimg alky favors a dissocn into IIT and rhXIfi. 
Similar results were obtained by hydrolysis with 1 equiv, 
of na(OH), which gave 13 21% of H,S and 0.89% of 


such as tartaric and citric acids, the sym Staines are 
pptd. by silicotungstic acid, SiWuOoH, 2911,0, in tbe 
form of deCnite eryst. silicotungstatcs, while the asym 
betaines form only tiny spheroidal particles of the sdico- 
tungstates In prepg the quaternary Nil, salts, gel 
formation took place as the niixt of tertiary amine ond 
halogen compd stood; (he progress of the reaction could 


gave no 11, S, 10 OS and 0185% of lU together with 
faint end strong smells of PhNCS Thus the C — S bond 
IS ruptured m the presence of alkali ond the C — NllPh 
linkage by treatment with acids The C — HH, bond is 
only cleaved m the presence of strong mineral acids, 
in Acton of nitrous acid on phenylthlocarbamide. 
/W 040^ —In the presence of acids UNO, reacts with 


be followed by the changing thickness of the gel layer 6 riiNHCSNH, (1) to give a base (11) (cf. Hector, Ber. 


and by tbe changing total vol. of the reaction mixt The 
rate of reaction varied with conditions of illumination, 
EthfePhN, prepd. from MePhNH ond Etl, diflered in 
reaction rate from that prepd. from EtDr, although both 
samples of EtMcFhN, carefully punficd, had the same 
consts. and produced identical Raman spectra G -P 
concludes from the existence of the betaines in several 
forms that the asym quaternary NH, salts exist in 3 


j „ ..... ...V . ••• j'l/iu me ycuow niiroso neriv. oi 

dilTcrcnt inactive stercoisomeric (geometric) forms, ond II Addn of a 2nd equiv. of NaNO, acted upon the 


22. 1170(1889)) and NO or PhNCS (HI) and N, accord- 
ingly as a strong or weak acid ionizer is present in the 
soln To obtain an idea of the progress of the 2 reactions, 
expts were camrd out in Allen’s modification of Lunge's 
nitrometer and other detns were made on a larger scale 
to cat the yields of solid and liquid products The 
gradual addn of 1 equiv of pure NaNO, to a soln. of 
* •“ excess dll HCl pptd the yellow nilroso deriv. of 


explains their existence on (he basis of the bipyramidal 
bipolar and monopyramidal monopolar formulas of 
II. D. Jones (Proc Cambridge Pkil. Sot 11, 111, / 
Chem. Sot. 83, 1400(1903), 87, 135(1005)), Willgcrodt 
{J^proil. them 41, 291(1890)) and Divchoff (Ber 23. 
1072(1S00)\ Indicating that changing the order of attach- 
hig the dillercnt groups to the N atom produces (he 


iitwhangfU I The soln smelled of PliNC from the 
beginning of the reaction which finally yielded 82-5% 
of II, 10% of III and a gas composed of 00 5% NO and 
9 5% N In the presence of dil AcOH, cquimol quan- 
tities of HNO, and I gave 00 6% of III, 237o of I and a 
gas contg. 80% N and 20% NO. Under any conditions 
i « Isf.^lmnce is an oxidation producing II and NO, 


»di(Tcrcnt isomers Other eompds prepd dunng the e followed by the normal reaction of amines forming N and 

K 111 V n c renr mn cvir,. rrem _ . mill JjJ Xh* CVOlutlOH of N in the prCSCnCC of AcOH sllOWS 

(hat I contains an NH, group and tint its configuration 
must be represented by PhllNCf S)NH, or PliNiC- 
(Sn)Nir, In the presence of HCl the configuration 
changes to that of a mol which has no NH, group Oxi- 
dation eliminates 1 S ond 4 H atoms from 2 mols. of I. 

„ C. R. Addinall 

G fcf r A 5V O ^ssiWe rearrangement reactions of monochloroamlne 

Lv Patlnk fcf C A In UoM ‘ that desenbed 9 certain Grignard reagents Geo. H. Coleman and 
^ J..A_,e_are,_ Src._ S3. 27-8 


study of the reaction giving rive to the quaternary NH« 
salts are- DUe.PAA’/, m 134®; p-MeCtII,EliNl, m 
155 5®, sol m 11,0. 1 tOH, nearly insol in EtOAc, P- 
MeCjriLlNCIf,CO,rj, bu 109-2*; p-MeCJLEtNClIf 
CfLN//,. m. 123®. O R. Yolie 

Condensation of w bromoacetophenone with l-o-amlno- 
phenyl-3.phenylthio<arbamide Tejendra N. Ghosh. 

CwrcRf^^fi. 312(193.5) —The product obtained by 


Phenylthlocarbamldes Triad NCS . 
thiocyanate Hans Krall and Rameshwar Dayol Gupta 
J. Indian Chem Sot. 12. 029-34(1935).— Aniline thio- 
cyanate (I) has been prepd m theoretical yields by the 
direct union of PhNU, (II) and HSCN (IH). A measured 
quantity of m, prepd by passing H,S through IlgfSCN), 
m Lt,0 and estd by Volhard's method, was added to 1 


PhCHiMgCl and CINH, yield 92% of Ph- 
of o-CioHtNH,: if 
o-McC»H,Nn, or fr.d-MeCrtHiNH, are foniied m these 
reaaions, they arc present m less than 1% of the reaction 
CIlCHjMgCl yields 14% of PliCH- 
- Thus no indication of rearrangement 




C. J. West 
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The preparation of m-phenylenediethylamme, ^phenyl- 
enediethjlanune and benrohexamethylemniine from 
the three phenylenediacetomtnles Patil Rtigfb, B D. 
Busscmaier, dhelra Muller and Alfred Staub. Jteh 
Chim Acta 18, 1385-95(1935) — By employing pressures 
of 70-75 atm H« at temps of 90-100*, it is possible to 
obtain 50-60% yields of primary amines by reduction of 
nitriles, since the higher temp and pressure shortens tbe 
time of reaction, and of aldimme formation Ten g 
m-C.H,(CH,CN), (cf Titley, C A. 20. 1701) inlOOcc. 
abs ale satd with Nlf, was reduced with Ht (<0 atm ) 
at 90-100“, with 20 g Ni on clay (Rupe, C. A. 13, 2196) 
as catalyst Removal of ale ta netta (the amine pro- 
tected from COj) and distn gave 6 g. 

C//tA7/t)i (I), bi» 152-3 *. The residue contains secondary 
amme as shown by analysis of the IICl salt and Pt salt. 
The following denvs of I were prepd : di-JICl sail, m. 
300-302“ (decompn ) (bloeh); Pi salt, m 212*; dt-Bz 
denv.m 181“ Similarly, 40 g f)-C,H,(CH,CN), (cf. 
Titley, C A 20, 1794) (40 g catalyst) gave 24 g. p~ 
CUHACHtCIltNll,),. b, 130*, m 36", di-//CJ tall, in. 
only m a free flame; Pt salt, darLens 250*; purote, m. 
246“ (decompn), dt-Bs dens, m 225“, di-Ac denr , 
TO 21Q* 15 g »-C4H,(CM,CN), (in) (Moore and 

Thorpe, C. A 2, 1443} in 100 cc soUent was reduced in 
tbe same manner, using SO g catalyst 12 5 g distillate 
waa obtained, 76 g bn 120-9° Redistc yielded a 
product, bn 120-7“, which was shown to be e* 
C.H4 CHi CH, NH CH, CH, (IV) (cf von Braun and 

Reich, C A 20. 1413), and not o.C*H»{CH.CH,NHi)t. 
prepd. m 20% yield by reduction of m with Na and ale 
(von Braun, el ol , C A 11. 2076) Several mecbanisnis 
are proposed to account for tbe formation of IV 

W Gordon Rose 

Some remarks with regard to the eommunieabon of 
J Redly and P J Drunun on the mechanism of diaxob- 
aabon J Bdeseken and H Schouussen Pec Irov 
chiffi 54, 956—8(1935) — B and S oittetze the paper of 
Redly and Dnuiun ( C A 29, 6550*}, autmg that R and 
D have paid no attention to the earlier work of B and S 
(C A 15, 1023, etc ) and that R and D fail to give 
detads of their procedure for the dets of the quantity of 
diazotired ammo salt with the eoloruseter so that it is 
impossible to discuss the results on the basis of the B and 
S «Pts Oden E Sheppard 

Condensabons between maleic anhydnde and 
phenylhydraiones Guido la Parola Gazt chtm 
ttal 65, 624-7(1935) — -The condensation reaction of 

OC CH CH CO O (I) with Schifl bases (cf C A 29, 
3315’) was ertended to phenylhydrazones of aromatic 
aldehydes to learn whether, besides the expected forma- 
tion of an acyl group in the NH group, tbe HC N group 
would be hydrolyzed However, the only rraeijon was 
the following I + PhllNN CHAr -► ArCH NNPh- 
COCH CHCOjK In each case when equimd quantities 
of the 2 reagents in C«H, were mixed at 70% the products 
were pptd duectly on coolmg Since the reaction seems 
to be a general one. it should be of utility as a weans ef 
idenUficaUon of phenylhydrazones When the NH group 
m the phenylhydrazone contains an alkyl eroun as in 
PhMeNN CHPh, there is no reaction with I, evra after 
prolonged refluiung N ilaleylbenzaJphenyliydrasone- 
carboxyhc and, PhCH NNPhCOCH CHCOjH m 
123-4“ N-p-Totual homolof, p-MeCiH^CH NN^CO- 
CH CHCOjH, m 107“ Anna/ compd , m 136* 
Saticylal compd , m 126“ All 4 acids are hydrolyzed 
by hot aq 0 5 77 NaOII to the corresponding phenyl- 
hydrazones C C Davis 

Consbtution of some addibve compounds of terbary 
phosphines W Cule Davies and W P W’alters J 
Chem Soc 1935, 1786-92 — The dissocn of the compd 
R'RjP CS, results m CS, (gas) + R'R,P (liquid) ;=c 
R'RjP (vapor) The empincal mdei of stability is 
obtained by comparing the temps at which the dissocn 
pressure of a denv of PhMe,P (taken as cnitj) and of 
the standard become 50 mm. The following give the 


1 index of stabihty, the m p. (sealed tube) and color of the 
finely powd compd : p-OMe 1.34, 119*. deep oriare 
p-Me 1 11, 118*. light brown, PhMe,P 1J», IK*. 
tciTBCottii; f-PhO 0 97, 88“, salmon-pink; ^ErOSG, 
96*. omnge; 2,5-Me, 0 81, 71 5“; 2,4,6-Mei 0 53, 46’ 
PhEtiP derivs : p-MeiN 1 27, 103“, deep orange, p- 
PhO 0 77, C9“, brown; f>-Me 0 62. 5S“, chocdite, 
unsubstituted 0 49, 45*, biwn; ^-Br <0 4 The sti 

„ bdity of the compd is increased by an electron-rdeasaij 

* group (f-Me) and diminished by an electroB-at&actiaj 
group (p-Br). Companson of the CSi compds of p- 
tolyl-, p-xylyi- and 2,4,6 tnmetbjlphenyldimethylphos- 
phines shows that the introduction of o-Me groups dt- 
creases the stabihty. Change from aryldimethyl to 
aryUicthylphosphtnes considerabJy depresses the stabihty 
of the ^ditive compd Tbe mechanism of tbe farmatios 
of the compds is discussed Values are given fer 

3 the dissocn. consts of tbe above compds ; also, for the 
vapor pressures of PhhfciP and p-MeCiHjPJIci Et,? 
formed the following compds • pnenyllhiocarbtmtdi, pdt 
yetlow, m 6!*, p-to/>//4iocar5imi<f«, pale yellow, m 85- 

90*. p-ntirophenylthiocarhtmtde, lemon-y^ow, m 97‘, 
p beneoj^uiiiene, black, m about 180*. tribatylphosphnt 
p-fi£iiioo«»iio«e, cream, ra about 180-90*. p-tolylit 
nelkylpTtosphine-p-benzoquinone, cream, docs not m 2S0* 
Mol -wt detns showed the following degree of dissocn • 

* EtjP CS, 0 13. 0 07, PbPMe, CS, 0 59-0 77. # Me- 
OC.TI.PMej CS, 0 54-0 69, Et,P CS, (m C,H.) 0 72, 
PbNCS EbP (ebuUioscopic m Me, CO) 0.38, p-0,VC.H, 
NCS EbP, 006; p.MeC.H.NCS Et.P, 0 52. Et,P CS, 
has a mol eocd of 0 015 and 0 019 for 20 and 100 1 /g* 
mol The reaetioD betwren a /rrt phosphine and Su 
practically bstaelaneous There is no evidence a 
combinatmi between BuiP and tbe following eompdi a 

5 Ei,0 at —80*: Ph-CO, dimethyl-y-pyrone, thioures, 
Uuosmamine, tbiocarbanilide, 4,4'-bisdunetfaylii^ 
tbiobenzophenone, Na dieth>ldiihiocarbsinate and p 
dimethylammobenzyhdeaerhodamne C. J Wen 

Two methods fer ledinatuig phenols C V. BardeiiM 
Ann set ttnre Jassy 2Q, 131-8(1935) —Two ne* »« 
Of less general methods have been developed for lodinstisf 
phenols In the Isl. I, in MeOH was added drop by ^ 
to a soln of the phenol in hleOH contg dry NH, 

6 reaction was rapid at first but slowed up near the ena 
The yields were better by this method than with *5 
NaOH although aristc^, if formed at all, were f^edby 
other method ilethylammes, evoi NMe.OH, coiiio 
be substituted for NH. The I entered para and thes 
ortho to the OH group la this method the NH, serred 
to neutralize the HI and may have also formed 
mediate products such as NH»I and NHIj A sola ^ 

_ 13 g 1, was added to 6 g 3.4-Me,C,H,OH in NH, M^H 

' was added, the soln was extd with Ei,0, the Et/J 
was washed with aq SO,, dried and evapd , lea^ 
3,4-dimetiyl-6-todop}ieaoI, m. 71 “ (from petroleum ether) 
•3,5-Me,C.H,OH when treated m the same way fs^ * 
dttedo-3,5-dtmtthylphenol, m 176-7“ (decompn), «« 
toXe, m 153-4* This duodophenol gave an anstol 
the liberation of I, when heated with 10% NaOH in t“ , 
presence of KiSjO, In the 2nd method the 

8 mcrcuri denv of the phenol was dissolved in NaOH 
and slowly poured mto dil aq AcOH contg I, and ^ 
The reaction ArHgOAc -f- I, — Arl -f IHgOic «« 
lustantaneous and quant In fact tbe reaction could w 
used for detg acetoiymcrcun compds by using 
standardized I, soln and titrating back The advantss" 
of the method are that the acetoxymercun denvs aij 
easy to prep , that no anstols are formed and 

voters the nng m the same position as the AcOHg 

9 Unis otieoUng the I denv 4,6-Di3cetoxTmcrciin'-^ 
dimethylphenol (M f ) was mixed with 180 v®.'® J 
NaOH, dild to I 1 and slowly poured into 52 f I« 

60 g in AcOH. After standing the soln was 
canted, the Hgl, was dissolved m KI soln and ill' 
was taken up in petrol ether and treated ^th ^ 
Yidd, 93% of 4,6-diu>do-2,5^imelhylpkenol, m 63 (“^ 
AcOH) UTien heated with NaOH or Nal 

gave an anstol 2-Acetoxymercuri-6-bromotli}w ' 
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.h.n nrcira in th; .rnn, ,ay, fvn 02% ™ wj: 


Ihymot, an oil. WTien heatnl with 10% NaOH thii 
libfrated Bri and formtd on aristol John E. Mdbcry 
Mentifleation of phenola with 2 , 4 - 4 tiutioehlta 6 bea 2 eat. 
R. W. Dost and iranic Nicholson. J. Af» Cketn. Sac 
57, 2300-0(1035) — The following 2,4’dintlrophtHyl elhtrs 
were prepd from tlie Na salt of the phenol and 2,4- 
(0 ,N)jC 4H»CI in 05% ElOH I*hOH, pale yellow, m 
r,0“. o-iltCtII,OlI. pale yellow, m 00“. m-ttomer, 
pale greenish yellow, m 74“, a-isotnir, m 03 5*,M^»»o/, 
pale yellow, tn C7“, [uotaeol, pale yellow, m 07 , _o 
CiiJIiOII, pale yellow, m IJ8“, d-isomer, m 95®, 
p-lIOC,IIJ‘h. pale gieenibh yellow, m 1 18*, rcsoreinol, 
bufl.rn 101*, i-ioeugcnol, S-yellow, m 130*, a-OiNC.!!,* 
OH, huff, m H2“, m isonicr, light yellow, m IdS*. 
p isomer, light yellow, ni I20“, 3,S-Cl{UO)CtUt\i*, 
pale greenish yellow, m 112”, o-ICJIiOII, pale yellow, 
m 05*. o-C/C«//.0//, pak gnerush yellow, m 00”, 
m-uemer, pale yillow, ni 75‘, p-namer, pale yellow, n> 
I2(i“. 2.4-CltCJhOII, pak yellow, m 119*. 3.4.h 
CliCillgOll, pale yellow, m 130“, o-BtCJlgOU, pale 
greenish yellow, ni 80*, p-uomer, pale yellow, m 141*, 
pale yeUow, m 135*. 3.4,rt-Br,C«//,0//. 
pale greenish yellow, m 135*, p-ICilTiOH, light yellow, 
m 16r,“. C J Weal 

Carracrol V Benzyl ethera of acetylited methyl- 
Isopropylphenola Hanna John and Taut Deeu J 
praH. f*ew. 144, 49 53(1035), cf C A 29. 70*>8‘,— 
p-Aeeiothymol (I) and PhClIjCl with CtOH-KOH give 
about M,c of p- 4 ctlothymvi bensyl clher, m 71*. p- 
prepionyi komolot, m M® p.fcwjro komolot. m 47*. 
ptsofolcro komoht, tn 40*. p-aeetothymyl 4 Bi/rateBSif 
pale yellow, m lO-l*. p prapioByl kamoht, pak 
yellow, m. 110*; p^bulyro homelot^, yellow, m 97*. p- 
itireaUro Aame/ag, yellow, tn p-b<nzoyl homolat, 

yellow, m. 01*. p-Aeelocan'itceyl bensyl elker, m 01*. 
4rtiUrebtnzyl clhif, yellow, m 114*, p-preptocanactyl 
4rKUrebtnxil ttiuf, yellow, m. 123* I aecf CtlifCItiQh 


with EtOn*KOn gi>c ch< 4 'ol a,n'‘bn(p-oceMhymyi) 
elhtr, m, 100*; the o-«ilra.p.,jcr/aiAywyi elfur, m 95* 

C J West 

Synthesis of eeruia aUeyl and ttyl eryptopbenols 


and dt-os-o-zyloyl disulfide, . - 

The disulfide was sepd. after decoiiipn. of the mono- 
sulfide hy Nlli Di-oj-o-syloyl sulfide, treated wiih ale. 
NIfi. gives 3.4 Mc.C,ir,CONlI,Qnd3.4 McC.HiCOSNff. 
3 4-Me,CtIIiCO]H was obtained by the Grignard reaction 
m C0% yield. M Wojcicchowsli 

I»henyl ether series IV. Phenorybenzene-4,4'-di- 
thiol and related compounds C M. Suicr and Raul II. 

* Scrulehfield J Am Chem. Soc 58, 5(103Q), cf. 

C A 25, 270> — Reduction of plienoxyhcnzene.4,4'- 
diiulfonyl thlonde with SnClj-IlCl-AcOII gives 7l% of 
phenoxybentenc-i,4'-dilhtol (I), m. 10.3-1*, with Cl- 
ClIiCC^II m 5% KOII there results 8.3% of pkenasy- 
benune-4,4'^tlkiotlycolic acul, ni 1G5-G“, various aims, 
of ClSOiH in AuO or m IltSOi either did not afltjct this 
acid Of prmlucid IIjO-sol denvs , SOCIi gives an oily 

3 malertal, Ci,lIiiSO,Cl}, winch yields wntli AlClj a red 
ear I and Me, SO. m NaOH give S0% of 4,4'-dimr/Aj/. 
thtoIJiphenyl ether, ni Sl-1 5“ C. J \Vcst 

Reaction of aldoEime derivatives with bases. II, The 
reaction of carbetbozy-o benzaldoxlmes with sodium hy- 
droxide Charles R Ilausir, I nrl Jordan and Ruth 
O’Connor J Am Chem Soc 57, 2150-8(1935), cf. 
C A 28, 12S* —Tlie retalivt yiilds of nitriles and oximes 
formed in the reactions of larbclhoxy-o-benzaldoximts 

* with NaOH arc a function of the temp Contrary to the 

previously accepted view that certain carbcthoxy dcrivs. 
of a*l,enxaldoximcs hate d-cunfigiirations, it liAs been 
shown that they arc all of the a-type The cart>cthosy 
derivs with N'aOlI give higher yields of nitrile and lower 
yields c>f oxime Ilian the corresponding Ac denvs Data 
arc given for 30® nod 100* C J U'est 

, Removal of hydrogen and acid radicals from organic 

p-benzoyl homaloe, < compounds by means of bases II The removal of 
..nsri tn r.i“ acetic atld from scetyl aldozienes by alkalies Charles R. 

Hauser ond 1 art Jordan J Am Chem Soe 57,2150-0 
(1935). cf C./f.28, 128>, 29. 5002' — Acetyl-d-bfnzald- 
oximes and 2 N NaOII give both nitnle and oxJine, the 
yield of oxiine in most cases predominating at 0* and 
those of the nitrile at 30*. With acctyl-n bcnzaldoxiiiHs 
“ N NaOII gives both nitrile (or the corresponding acid) 


Martin E. hfcCreol and Joseph B. Niedcrl J Am and oxiine at 100* and, in certain cases, even ut 30*; 
Ckem.Soe. 57, 2025-7(1935) —Condensation of Me, (iso- 0 with the exception of ihep-NO,denv . the yields nf oxime 
I‘r)COll and RhOH with ZnCl, gives p-(3,3,S-{r$metkylt ' . . . . . .. 

pr<>pW)p*nifll,m. 103*, PhOIIcoefl (P C ) 45, Me,Du- 


coil gives p-terl-kepi}lpke»ol, bru 280*. (iso-Bu),- 
CHOII and PhOH did not give the cipeeted p-#<rl-octyl- 
phenol but p-fer/-buty1pheno1 l-M<thyl-2-cyclohcxanol 
and PhOH give p’3-metk}/cycJakex}lphe>ial, m 107*. 
f'. C. S7f J.Jii uomer, m fCff', P C 105. 4-J(re $somer. 


were imich greater than those of the acid, the yields of 
acid were exlremely small at 30* /J-3,4-Methylciic- 
dioxybentaldoxime acetate is h}drolyzed somewhat more 
rapidly than the corresponding n-isotner, but it is Probable 
that there is no very great dilTercnce in these rates It 
IS roiKluded that «- and 0 aldoxinic acetates Undergo 
fundamentally the same t)T>es of reaction isith alkali 


■ gives p-PhCH<C«HtOII, they form oxiinc hy liyilrolysis and nitnle by ehinmatiou 

RhCHiCHiOH yields p-PhMe- ^ of AcOH They differ primarily in the case with which 
It » n t PhMeCtCOn gives 2- they eliimnatc AcOH, the ;}. isomers undcrgoiiie this 
f.ls", / * 145-8*. P C 3.3, rexction much more readily than the corTCsponiiinc a- 
i ti.Me(iso-Pr)l.On gwes isomers These results ore discussed on the basi^ of the 

I ^ j hypothesis that the formation of nitnle from acetyl 

1 ayoroquinone mooomethyl etber and aldoximes consists of the removal of a portion of alkali 

. Saviuk.I MeJ erpil followed by the release of acetate ion In the Presence 

of NagCOg certain acetyl-d-hcnnWosimcs gu, 
r, ' *^dh ICI and 2,fi- g yields of mltile and low yields of the corresponding 

2 w -16 «.th KNIT, 

mirosylsulfunc acid m acid, and treated with KI and ^ . . 

Na H>dronutnone mono-Mc ether and 3, 4.5-1,0,11, NO, 
w-cre contknsed m hfeCOEt, producing pure 3.5-diHxlo- 
1 ,-/7*. The miro group 


"I'b hippuric acid, dcriw of V*anunoacetophcnonc 'w 
o ;m«hoxyphenoxy) benzyl 9 following new eompJt were prepd Me A-ncctylnhenv'r 

is possible to eUmioate carlamate, i'* ~ i — i — " 


idcnc|.2-phfnyl-5-oxaiolone. It »..,»,.o»„o,c,ocuminaie 
Ihe eihenfication and obtain directly ^.3,5-diiodo-l- 
(4 - hydroxyphenoxyjphenyl -n - aminopropionMi acul, 
^Kh, aftw introduciion of 2 I atoms, produced thyroxine 
-^m„ch hishjr vkU,. L- Krmnsnb 

Luawil, brpcrl and Luejna Oziehlo Rnr-mhi ri,tn. le 

r,.„h o7iw 


high 

. - — - — liquid 

Nil, form both nitnle and oxime, the yields of nitnle 
hving greater Tiibka give the yields of products 

C. J. \Vcst 

Nitro and bromonitro derivatives of p-aminoaceto- 
phenone Chr W Raadsxcld. Rec, trav ehim, 54^ 
813-27(1935) — The miration and hroiiiination of several 
.1 - studied The 


carlamate. m lb2*, El O-acctylphcnj Icarbamqte 
159*, fV-(4-acctylphenyl)-A”-cthylurca, m 157® ’ 
2-mtro-4-aeetyli)henylcarl)aniatc, m 107*. Me s'o-di- 
Ditro-t-acetylphenylearlmnale, m. 213“, Et 2-tiitro-4- 
acetylphcnylcarbimate. m 111“, Et 2,G.nitro-l-.acctyl- 
phcnylcarbamate. m 17fi", ;V-(.’.nitro-4-acctylphenyl)- 
A’',A*-ethilnitrourca, m ')1“, ^^(2.G-dlnItro-l^ncetvl• 
phenyl)-iV',.V.ethyIiiiifourea, m 120“, .Y-(2,G*diititro-4- 
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tcetylphenyl) -A^'-phenylurea, 


ammoacetophenone (I) (A^'Ac deny , m 222*), m 176*, 
4.(brorooacetyJ)aminoacetophenone, m 157*, 3 twomo- 
4-aniino-^ mtroacctophenone (II) (JV-Ac deny , m 203*), 
ID. 181*. I and II could be diaiotized only by Witt's 
procedure (KiSiOr and abs lINOi) When the diazotized 
II lias heated, 3,5-dimtrobromobenzene was obtained, 
the Ac group thus bemg displaced by the NO, group 

n. w. Scott 5 

Some denyatires of ^.anunoacetophenone Cbr W. 
Raadsveld Ree Irav chim S4. 827-32(1935).— The 
following derivs of f-II,NC«H,COMe were prepd t N- 
(4-acetylphenyl)urea, tn 183* (148* reported), N-{4‘ 
aeetylpkenyl)-N'-ph€nylurea,m 195*, N (4-aeetylpheii}^)- 
N'-a-naphihylurea, m 209*, 2,4-dmitro-l'-acelyldi- 
phenylamme, ra 192“ (185* reported); 2,4-dtnUro-a- 
napklhyl-4■^Ketylphenilamlne, tn 1G2*, Denvs of 
acetophenone ketazine 3-nilro-4-amina, tn 350*; 3- j 
nilTO-S-acetylamtHo, m 270*, 3,5-dinitTO-4^>nino, ni 
345°, 3-iramo-4-acelylamtno, m 315*; 3-Bilri>-4- 

amtno‘5 broma, tn 315*; 3‘nitro-4-aulytamino-S-t>romo, 
m above 350* Derivs of acetophenone phenylhydra 
zone 3~HUro-4-amtM, tn 135-8°, 3,S-dinttro-4-amtiio, 
m 245°, 3-nitro-4-amiHa-5-brom9, m 80*, S-ntIro-i- 
octlylanitno, m 150*. D W Scott 


191°, 3,6Hlinitro-4- 1 Aavones from poplar buds, chrysol and tectochrysol 


(Piccard. Ber 10, 175(1877)), but its resistance tc 

sapon suggests its formulation as 4',2',C'-iIe0(H0))' 
CtH,COClI,Cl{,Ph C. R. Addinall 

Diphenyf^fonic acid. If. J Morsman. Iletv. Chm. 
Acta 1«, 1465-8(1935).— Sapon of Ph,C(CO,R), and 
Ph,C(COa), (I) with dll NaOH yields PhjCHCOOI (11) 
(Staudinger, et ol , C A. 6, 1112). 4 1 g 1, be , 150-2*, 
was agitated 17 hrs with 20 g lIjO The acid was extd 
svith ether. After removal of the ether in vacuo, the 
residue was triturated with C«II, and the cryst. product 
(III) dried in a high vacuum at room temp Jll loses 
CO, below Its m p , and m at the same temp as II 
Tbemixedm p ofllandlllshowsnodepression Analy- 
sis of ni gives values in agreement with the theoretical 
values for Ph,C(COiH), 105 mg III and CHjN, m 
ether gave 120 mg. Ph}C(COjMe),, m 93 0-3 5*. 

W Gordon Rose 

Higher beozenoid hydrocarbons U The isomenc 
bromoSuorenones Harry P Miller and G Bryant 
Bachman P, Am Chom Soc, 57, 2443-5(1935); cl. 
C A 28, 3&7\*.~2-{.4-Bromobentoyl)benzoyl chloride, in 
162^*, results m 92% yield from the acid and PQ» in 
CilU: liquid NHi gives 95% of the amide, m 184-5*, 
NaOBr gives 82 5% of 2-[4‘bromobento'il)aniline (I), i 


I^diazones smd semicubazides from p thiocyano- IOG-7*. 2 CiHiSOiNHCtlltCOCl and PhBr with AiCh, 

phenylhydrazlne Zetuchi Horn J Pkarm Soe Japan * followed by hydrolysisjJf the impure ^ulfonamide wth 


followed by hydrolysis c 
II,SO.-AcOn, give 28% of I The Oesterhn reaction 
(C A. 26, 6550) gives only 1 0% of I from 2-(4-BrCiII,- 
CO)C^H.CO,H Through the diazo reaction I gives 
92% of 3 bromoGuofetionc, light yellow, m. 162*. the 
over-all yield from p C«Hi(CO)iO is 65%, from e-HO«* 
CC«HJ4}I| 21% p-Benteyl-e-bremebentoyl chlende, 
light brown, m_ 11^20*_ j85 9%p , 2 breme-Bfntoyl- 


55, 880-7(10 German 105-8) (1935) —Reduction of 
diazomum compds of p-thiocyanoaiulme with SnCI, gave 
P Ihiocyanephenylkydrasine-UCI (I). decompg 188*. the 
free ioje. CtHiNiS, m 95-0* Condensation of I (in 
95% ale ) with the foUowmg ketones and aldehydes gave 
the corresponding p-dhueyanopkenylkydrataaet whose 

m ps aregiven MeiCO, colorless needles, m 1285-9*, — 

acetonyl-^-thiocyanophenylbydrarme, yellow, bentamtde, m 133-10* (87%); 2-brmO'6’benzoylanutne, 

needles, m 217*, AcCOiH, yellow needles, m 191-15*, m 129^0* (67%). the diazo reaction gives 70% of 
■ ■ n lO'J-10*, Bill, yellow needles, 4 -bromofiiiorenone (11), light yellow, m 185-7* (25% 

•• • *'* over-all yield from the anhydride), o BrC,H«I and e* 

IC>H«CO,Me with Cu powder give 14% of SdtromO’S - 
tarboxybxphenyl, m 1&C^7*; with coned HiSOi it gives 
a quant yield of II m The isomenc monobrome 9- 
flnoreoola and moaobronofluorenes Ibid, 2447-50 — 
BromoOuorenones (I) are reduced to bramofiuortnoU by 
6 2nraElOII-NH,OH, 2-. m 130* (97%) ; 3-, m 142-6* 
(85%), 4-. m 149-60* (027e); with 1 and red P m 
glacial AcOn these are reduced to the bromofluorenes 
(11) 2-. m no* (82%); 3-, m 90-1* (quant); 4-, 

m 165* ($0%) n are obtained from I by reduction 
with amalgamated Zn ui CtOlI-HCl (practically quant 
yield) Satn of 11 m EtOII with dry HBr gives diiroma- 
fluorenet 2,0-, m 107 5^ 6* (quant ) , 3,9-, m 124-5* 
(92%), 4.9-, m 194-5* {K5%); HCI gives the 6rpmo-9- 


AePb, yellow plates, 
m 135-6*. o-HOC»H.CHO, yellow needles, m 172-3*. 
m-isomer, colorless needles, m 167*, p isomer, yellow 
needles, m 154*. <»MeOC«H.CI10, yellow pUtes. m. 
147-8*, f isomer, yellow-brown needles, m 129-9 5*, 
heliotropio, colorless needles, m 153-^*, verairaldehyde, 
yellow plates, m 117', isovamllin, yellow brown plates, 
m 148-9‘, 3.ClO-4-MeOC,lIiCHO, yeUow needles, m 
113-14*, resorcyla1deh)de, yellow needles, ra 191-2*, 
2,4-(MeO)iC«11iClIO, yellow needles, m 129-9 5*. P- 
tolualdehyde, yellow needles, m 118-19*. cumaldebyde, 
yellow prisms, ra 140*, o-OiNC.H,CnO, orange red 
needles, ra 171*, m isomer, yeUow crystals, in 161-2*, 
p-isomer, orange-yellow needles, m 185-6*, ^Me,- 
NChH.CHO, yellow flakes, m 158-9*. m CIC,H4CHO 
” " 125-5 6*, 5 Cl 2 llOCJIfCIIO, 


yellow needles, 


yellow needles, m 217-18*, 3,5-CI,-2.nOC,H,Clio! ^ cklon/hioi 

v»11nwnneTn« m miflT i, .«< 


yellowpnsms.m 223-4*. PhCH CHClio.yellowimOT's 
ra 139-40°, 2 furaldehydc, yeUow prisms, m 124* 
d-naphtholaldchyde, yellow needles, lu 207-8*, d- 
galactose, colorless needles, m 181 5*, <f mannose, 
colorless plates, m 185-0°, f arabmose, colorless needles, 
m lGO-0 5*. S-P-Thwcyanophenylsemtcarbaztde, ra 
217 (Ihio deriv , tn 187*). 4-phenyl denv , m 239-9 5* 

' ■ o dens , m 1^1°) . 4-o-tolyl deris , m 188-9* (rtm s 


102* (quant ), 3-, m. 116-17* 


(W%), 4-, m. 141-2* (80%). In the presence of AcOH 
fluorene tnercurates predominantly in the 4-position, 
in the idjsence of solvents the 3-isoraer is also formed, 
the sepn of the isomers was not attempted because of 
tbeir insoly Treatment of the products with FtOH- 
CaCli and subsequent bromination gave the Br denvs. 

C. J. West 

Fxe«_ radicals B Darmois Bull, soc chim, [5], 


-isomer, m 230* (ihio dens , 

238-9* {thio dens , m 179-1*). 

• .. PI Nakamura 

2 ,6 • Dihydrozy • 4 - methoxy - 0 - phenylpropiopbe- 
none, extracted tram the oil at PopuJus bafsamifera Albert 

Cons and Ilcnn Canal Compt rend 201, 1435-7 auu luc vai>.u wi cucrxics or uissocn was i 
(1935) — Chmmatjon of free acids, phenols, pb^letbyl- the importance of the study of free radicals 


cinnamic and cmnamic esters from the coned essence Thirty' references 
obtained by the extn of fresh buds of Popultis baliam^era 9 Hydroxy polyketones 


2. 2053-67(1935) — Lecture on free radicals of various 
types, long-life radicals such as Ph|C, short life of the 
type of Me and Et, and radicals discovered by mass and 
ordinary spectrographic methods The use of these 
methods for the detn of mol dimensions and vibrations 
■ the calCD of energies of dissocn was discussed and 
- ' ■ ... . . stressed 


produced a viscous yellow-brown liquid partially sol ._ 
cold benzene Recrystn of the insol fraecion from ak 
gave fine pale yellow needles of a dihvdrocbalcone (I), 
Ci(HiiO,, m lOS*, cleaved by boiling for 3 hrs with 
coned HCl mto 1 mol of PhCIIjCHsCOiH (O). m 49*. 
and 1 mol of 3,5-{lIO),C,H.OMe, m 78* DemethTU- 
tion with boiling HI formed rquimol amts of Mel, H 
and 3,5-(HO)iCtII«OH In its compn, I rcicmUes the 


n 


Dlatt and W Lincoln Hawkins J Am Chem Soc 58, 
81-4(1930), cf C A 29, .5097* — Bz,CIIOAc (I) m 
95% Eton shows 5 1% enol content; it is not affected 
by Aca. by p.MeOC.H,COCl in CtHiN or by AcO alone 
or with iliSO), It does not form a Cu denv. with CuSO, 
111 aq Na,CO> I gives BzOH, AcOH and BzCHiOfl. 
aq NaOH gives BzOII and AcOH; Na.COi m MeOH 
gives BzOn, AcOH and BiOMe, EtOH gives BzOEt, 




<OAc)» in AcOIl gn-es Na,COt gnts BiOH 

BiClljOH, aci- NaOn gi\ts BiOH. la MfOll tbcft 
jT«ulis B?OMe D>nn ai 4 mm gwes {^rs.-'jfcor.NnW 
IfKSM.’f, m 120* BfiCIlOll d>3fs cot gut a coJor 
t«t with NKj Bcuis C J \\«t 

Salt tonaaCoQ ol moncnuclf ar niBhtfaal«o« denratsw* 
llMbfrt 11 Ilpd^^on and RfS'B^'d L I Utoit J Cktm 
Sx 1W5, I>o0-1 — S N^tru.•lce^o-l-n^^hlh3lld^ (20 g > 
and Cl >n AcOH at ItM' £>n« 1 1 c of tho d<n- . m 
219*. h>dtol>-sis o! lU g w\th H^SO. CtOU-HjO K»\ts 
S4 g of 4-fU.'K<'T-intrp-i‘»a/'k3\'>hntnf, orangt fl> 
2tl2*, wmoN-al of the NU« grottp through the duro 


^timahoa and ptuificahoQ o! d oaphttijlanune la the 
fwseose of CT-naphthtlazmne and properties of some 
sulfonyl deneabees Hetbcrt 11 Hodgwin and Ereett W. 
Smith J CkeM Sx 1935, ISM-t*.— The ^uMuies 
of e»*t<dMene-rt- (11 and -,3-naphtbalides (11) m 2% aq. 
NaOH at 16* are (Jo R and 3 c per 1 , resp ; 11 «s prac- 
tH-ally MKoI tn tO^XaOIl. in 2*7 KOfI (he ta/ttcs are 

I Jt5 g and II PO g. per 1 C.»l!iXH« may be estun^ted 
m the rtr<en« of the n-isnmer by the eomplete pptn of 

II m the pre«tnet of a high concn of Na lon^; howtN-er, 
when iheeonen of I ftc«eds20‘7. H « only panlv pptd ; 


2tr.”, temoN-al ot ttie grottp tnroitgn me awro le- irjini v. * ...v , 

action give' J-eW.’ro-J-eilrodjpfcifcifrBr, datU broam, in i for eonena of I betiwn «.■» and ott e, the H is 

*• . . . -H— * . ...Iii.r _ -i_~. thp nviATilltv of I m Snlfi- 


127*, rfdaccd by SnClj to J-rW'ra-'.BopkJ^.i-fjMn . 
fdJ* (jtiamrAfortJr, light brown pliie«) The 4*Br 
denv. wa*! sitnilatly ptepd (.4<dmr,ni It-dS*. rfiaei* 
(UiTtJt, Invfl-biovrn) ?«.Vclrft-J-«apljS\fj*H««e 4- 
mermnaettJ't (1), orange-red, m 2t2*, «rfCj«rffk.'-*nde, 
brown, m. 2S9*, •tefrarrVowrtJr, redbroirn, m 2-lS*, 
iHercwniftfide, deep vailel, m f37*, eirrrtintvd'OnJr, 
scarlet, m. 2i<0* (drcompn ) I and Kl-l gi'e 4-iodo-2- 
nitrD-l-naphth)lam»ne, wha'h was iranrfiinned into 4- 
brown, m 7t\* {A< dfnr , to. 201*. 
Bs dffir , in. 145*, i!ja««W.'r»Jr, light brownl Re- 
ducitoa of 2<hIoro-4-iulrc>-l-narhthilaTiiine with SnCli 
in HCf-lSOIf tt\-es the IlCI «fr. needles, of 
waptfAj-frardiowiaf, pate green, m lU*. osidat»on gt\-es 
2'<Woro-l.4-iiarhthc>tjmnone. .\,.V'-di-,4e Jenr , in 
if»*Bsde«e,m 255* ReOucnoo of 2<W<wr>*4- 


almost esaoil) prv>i'ortwn3t to the quanfitv of I m Sola. 
Onihesddn of sq KOU «olns of 11 to «olns conig. Xa 
Min<, the Na can l>e detected mih rase when the roncn is 
2^ oe higher WTscn an aq acid <wln contg. both a- 
and ^•C>41jNll» IS gTadwall> uemraliied the d-isomw 5s 
pptd first, which is ii«ed as a means of punfving the d- 
itomer The .Vj «/f of U ct^’sfaHires in silk} needles, 
m. 3T0*, the Nil, salt could not be t«olited owing to 
h> drol> si> m-Niirobenzeaesulfcin-o-naphthalide >-ieU» a 
Na salt with 4 moJs HjO. indevent scarlet needles; at 
.V>* u fiwms a chfvobte-titiwn n’»e4ii/'0.V and at 120* 
theatdiyd <ali ts lormtd as pale orange oocilles, tn 256*; 
the A scl: vps 0$ a «fi>«/rc;e, brick-red needles; at J20“ 
the IfiO IS ktet, gmng pile ofaiiRc needles, in 232*. The 
a pale oie^tn, m U>0 5*; Sa tell, ns the tetra* 

hydrate, palftream.ni 77*. at Pf**!! fonnsapmk n-ei- 


oitroaceto-l-naphthtdide gives ?-<A.'.'ro-/*.V-cfer\<-/,4- ^ 4«/'c.v. and at 120*. the pale 5 t13ow anhvd. 
- (i.'aneirA/onde.cteam) 20t.»*. 


NapUA.Wenrifiiimisr.pitiV.Tn CIS* (i.'g 

3’Bf^p-‘J,4-nafi:k\{fntjia^i^t, greenish yellow, m 
110 * (Ji‘Ae Jene , rt 31S*. d4~Bt <fert- , m 250*: 
nfHc^•^{Ci tali, needles; i.'4*«if4.Vide, needles). !' 
PrPmS'^-mfrocffl.’-J-ajeAJiofKfe, pale Rtten, m 239*. 

pale yellow, m £56*: T- 
(rems-fo.V-crrfW-i.V-RjeA.'Av.VKedMwiRr, light broien, ro. 
217* (slJiiRirAJ.'nJe, pink needles) J-/>sfo-1.4-PopA- 


... . the A «.'{ forms a tnhtdrate, pale vellow, tn. 77*. 
fcerimg a monoht'dniie at CO*, pink-tininge, and at J20* 
the pale yellow anh)d salt.ra 240*; ilj *j.'f, pale wnage 
dihytlrate and light brown anliyd salt, chars about 2<0*. 
The definite m ps. Indicate that the«e salt* are cohrdinated 
oiMMpds C. J. West 

Sulfoiudoa of naphchalece. U, Deleimlnaboa tf the 
tnech^sm ot conosnlfnaabMi. Robert Lantc. £«.'/ 


pale green, m. («;.,-v-//CI soft, o s.w cAs-* 15). 5. 2f«2'21C«S(lP35); ef. C. .<4. 30. 1P^»,- 


aredles; di-Acderit , pink, m 322*. di-Ot denv., pale 
purple, m. 262*), ;'i<\f.i-l,4-aapC'l.^ai»e"(e, yellow, ro 
120*. I with .4oiO }^«lds the ■l-wi.Vocfr.'o drnr,, mnstard- 
yellow, m 270*. I-KI gives 2-»x**-4-»j.Vftjfr.’-^f-iwp4- 
iksSiJf, greenish yellow, m 222*. 
pafe yeftow, m 22tl*’; 

wopAjkdfReJMwraf, n» I^* (jJoeeifJf.'ride, eream 


Coergetw «iilfonatKia was carried out bv heatini; 0 j g 
of naphthalene (I) with 0 S cc. of HiSO,, \TiTying n 
eonco. fiean 51.4-70 3^. at ISO* for 10 hm, tn Waled 
i«l>es. The «nch.mged I wxs detd. bv CrOi oxidation 
and the proportwns of rt- and d-sulfoaic acids (H and 
lU) was estd bv trethcds presioiisly dt^cnlwd. After 
11 and 111 had been ehnimatril byfiliraticin.lwasrTinov^ 


4-CA/.'r<».f,2.Rjpl;lrfr*e2w*'»we, pml. m. bv boding with Il-O and the tulfones were detd. by- the 
Po i»te»e-rfCf fill, light brown plates; !-S'-At dr**? , ' CrO, method. SimOtr expts. were earned out wnh 
brown, m. I-.V-a denr.. cream, m 245* v. ‘ , ,s .. . . . 

rWjndr); d»-.4f drnr , oeam, m 174*}, dvi.'.*»e-i,2- 
■epA.’kv«>*'«r. Riarom, ta. 1^*. 

•afb'iifeerdw-Hse, mam, m 97* «• 

needles; 2.,Y..4cdf^- ,m 225*; J-.Y-Ac dw , m 24V 


(sfoR«ifi.''riir, needles); di'-.4f dene . brown lii 22.%*! 

pale green, m. 239^ 

Tttrple, m. 98* Iwcwo. , of 7025. Wfi and 57.7' 

V^- needles. 7..\..4e dm- , m 23S*; * 

i-.%-dc d/m. m. .,1 (sJjveuAVrWe, needles), di-Ae 
deriv., m. 16« J q r \Ve>i 

- ^ Synthesis of 2 methyl- 

^thylMphthslene Otto Bnumer and Frans ^f 

3/Miii.ik. 66. 433-«(1955); cf. C A. 2$, 5070* P- 

fctWf.qiO (vW g) and 67 g. MeaifliCOiEi 'wtih 
r' F*‘** *="■* 4o R £f P-r{lW-o.i-rrtWrtew-!a,v. 

15*^ (punted from the 110 ester bv transformatKm 


d-CiJI-StVla (TV) in place of 1. Equil. between I and 
IV e«<is only when the rate of «ulfonation is equalled 
by that of hjdrv>h-sisdue to ItiO formed m the sulfoaaiion 
process. To elucidite tbe ««lIc*aalu>o tnechani'an it eras 
fiamd nrer^ry to study the rates of yulfcaation of 1 and 
cf de«ulfonation and to det. their s-amtKuis under vanous 
conditions. Sulfonation at 140* of 0,1 g. of 1 with 2 cc. 

(1 and 57.7^0 HjFO, and espts. with Tp l. 
76 I and SJdf'c If-SO, at 90* and S2Jf. ftS 3 and W 4^. 
IfiSO* at 60* were rimed out which showed the eon-. 
'iderable influence of the conen. of the acid on the rate 
of <ulf<inatioa. Pr-ulfonalion at 140* of <»~CwllrSCl,Xa 
fV) la the presence of 2 cc of 45 I » 51 4, 57.7 and 0*7- 
HsFO* «howeil that the rate increaw-s with the concu. c4 
the acid Fumlir rapts ot lOO* with 51,4, 57.7, fd 0 
and 703*^ acid showeif that the rate of hjdroJvw is 3 


P'e^-f .W. 140 ; HBf gives with A) r of the ak. 

20 Sr. of i^he A-i-ffJe. b » »l-2»; action of KCN, fetfowed 
by hvdrtJv^is with ia<7 EtOH-KOH, Rives from 19 g 
eetj. 

b.. IW. , (-oned. HjSC>, on the H,0 lath for 2 hrs. 


lIjSOi on 2 g. ot V proivd that sulfonatwia produces both 
«- and ^-sulfonic aenfs since the iraospceitioii of the a- 
into the 5-acid i.« the traJt of a des«ir,uutn\a followed 
1" reojlh-coaih'T It was further demon-trate^l that m 
the eleraentan- process, of "mlfonation of I, 36 1X1<^ of the 
sidfoUK acids produevd fc. the a-modificatK<n. ByVulf.uja. 
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tion at 100* with 81 7 anJ 85 1% acids it was showD that 
at a given temp , the transformation of the o- into the 
/? form accelerates with increase m conen of the acid 
This results from hydrolysis and resulfonation, lioth of 
which reactions arc favored by increasing conen. Sulfones 
are only found in small quantities (2-4%) on desulfonalion 
of IV or sulfonation of I for 39 lira at 140* with acids 
varying from 4'> 1 70J% H>SO« The aliovi eapls 
Iirovc that in the presence of acids contg. 55 1)-€8% 
ir:SO» there is an cquil between I and the sulfonic acids, 1 
decreasing as the acid conen increases, that this equil 
IS the result of the opposed reactions of sulfonation and 
desulfonalion whose rates increase with the conen. of the 
H,SO„ the former more quickly than the latter; that the 
relative quantities of a- end d-sulfonic acids formed are 
independent of the conen of the IfiSOi but that de* 
sulfonation destroys the a form more readily. Thr 


Dissociable aathracene oildes. The influence of 
fRCM-naphthyt groups Antoine Willcmart. Compl. 
rend 201, I201-2(19!5). — 9,!0-Di*d'naphthylanthracene 
(I), m '178-0*, was olitamcil by the method of Guynt 
and Slachling from D,in-di-<9 naphlhyldihydroxydihydro* 
anthracene and KI m IfOAc soln I and Ii,I0><li-n- 
naplilhylanthracene are Ihcmioclirnmcs A snln of the 
hydrocarbons c»po<eil to sunlight m the presence of air 
the presence of acids contg. 55 0-€8% • gives, after evapn of the solvent, a residue which when 

, I... T — j .u- .....I. t * heated at 180 2l)0* yields pure O, about 70% of the anit. 

calcd for 1 mol of O per mol of hydrocarbon. 

Itachel Brown 

Preparation of P.IO-dihydrophenanthrene and its de- 
rivatives Alfred Burger and Frich Mosetlig J. Am. 
Chem See. 57, 2731-2(1915), — Catalytic reduction of 
phenantfirenc in abs FlOU with catalyst 37 KAF (C A. 
24,2828) at pressures from 20(XM0IXI lb /sq in /or2t-.i(> 


:planation of the phenomena of transformation «>f a S hrs gives fx» 80% of crude 0,10-dihydrophenanthrene, 


iii{o by sulfonation and desulfonalion makes ciplirable 
the various problems presented by the process of mono- 
sulfonation of I and, in particular, eiplains the methods 
utilized for the prepn of each of the isomeric monosulfonic 
acids Details arc given for the prepn of the sample for 
the detn. of I by the CrOj method, "ro est. a Ci«ll|SOiIt 
in the presence of the isomer the sulfonation miit. is 
poured into a 10-fold amt. of ifiO and is neutralized liy 


with the Fncdcl Crafts reaction there results 90% of the 
2‘Ae deeiff , m. SI 2* (exime, m 14G-75*, semicarbazone, 
m 230-7*), CrOi gives 2-acelyl-0,l0‘phenanlhrene- 
fuinone, m 223-4*, while NaOCl yields 0,I0-dihydr0‘ 
ph*nanthrtne‘2-carboxyhc acul, m 211 5-12 5* {Me etUr, 
an oil), transformed by Se at 300* in 20 hrs to phen- 
an(hrene-2-rarboxylie acid 9,lO-Dikydro-2-bromo- 
ttcelylphenanihrene, m. 03 5-5*, Ciiffit on high pressure 


pure BaCOi The neutral soln is boiled, filtered and * hydrogenation with Cii chromite is reduced nearly quanli- 


wasbed and the combined filtrate is evapd to dryness and 
pulverized. A portion is used for the estn of the total 
sulfonic acids by the CrOi method The remainder is 
brominated for b hrs in the presence of IIiSO« to del 
the a sulfonie acid content C R Addmall 

PreparataOQ of a (UiphAotc tcid D J. Loder and 
V C Whitmore J Am Chem Soe 57, 2727(1035).— 
a-Ci«IlthfgBr (5 mols ) in 2 5 1 abs CliO. slowly added 
to7 5inols Fl|COi tn 50t) ec HtiO, aod (he mixt. treated 
with a slight excess of 30% iltSOi, gives 70% o-CMlfiCOt- 
it, hydrolysis gives <>0% a-CuHtCOtif C J West 
Additioas to coajugtted systems la the aathraceoe 
tenet !□ Factors laflueaeug the mode ahd extent 
of resebon of the Gngnard reigent with ketoses Percy 
L Julian, Wayne Cole and Tliomas F Wood J Am 
Chem Sec 57, 2508-13(1935), ef C A. 29, 7320* 


laiivcly to the D,10-dihydro dcriv ; thui is completed a 
ICO* wiihm a few hrv C. J West 

Syaihesls of certain hydrogeoated pheoanthrenes P 
E Cruller ami Roger Adams J Am Chem See. 57, 
2555-0(1035); cf Bamelt and Lawrence, C. A 29, 
7310*— The synthesis of l.l'-diljydroxy-ljl'-bicyelo- 

hexyl, di-ft“<yclohexene (1) and the anhydride of 11 

251 abs CliO. slowly added J IS described S**^*»Doieeahydrophenanthrene'9,10^iear‘ 

- .» . bexytte ectd (II), from the anhydride m 6% NaOlI, m, 

242* (bloc htaquenne), the anhydride and NH4OH at 
250-300* give the I’nii/r of II, m 182-3*. I and acrolein 
in C«II«. heated 22 hrs. at 50-C0*, give 20% of A'***- 
dedeeahMraphenanlhrtnt'O^l, b« 130-7*, iemfcarbotone, 
m 170-80* C J. West 

Dissociable organic oxides A tetrabromotetrapheayb 
mbene and Us dissociable oxide. Charles Dufraisse and 


Bcnzalanthfonc (14 g ) and Mehfgl give, on decompg 0 Ilenn Rccher Bull, sec ehm |51, 2 , 2235-40(1035)/- 


ihe product with Nil, Cl and passing Oj through the EttO 
soln , m addn to 12 g oi I. 0 3 g of a compd (II), 
decompg at 74* with sepn of anthraqumone (HI) I 
m 148’, in the Gngnard machine It gives I mole gas and 
cotuumes I mole of reagent, oxidation of I gives HI and 
BjOn I (3 0 g ) and I 0 g Br in CllClt give 4 g of 
ICS (Uccompn ), further action of Br gives V, 
- 200’, with AcOH AeONa IV yields 




Only limited yields of the carbmol (1), (p BrCtHibC- 
(OIDC CTh, were obtained by the action of p-BrCtlf,- 
MgBr on PiiC CCOiHt and, accordingly, (p-BrCfU,)tCO 
(11) was used as starting material II was prepd. by the 
CrO. oxidation of (BrCiIMiCHi (An Chem 7 30,448 
(1901)) according to the method of Goldwaithe. Into 
B Crignord reagent from 1 g Mg, 5 cc anhyd Ct,0 and 
1 tBr to which 4 G cc of I'hC CII had been added 


ocelale, light yellow, m 188* Ethylideneanthrone (\T) ^ dropwise was introduced gradually, with const stirring, 


s obtained as a red oil by destructive distn ethyl- 
oxanlhrone in N, it b,. 245-7* , distn at atm pressure 
yields III and C,H, VI exists in an enolic form involving 
a 1,7-shift of If, the anthranol suffering oxidation 10 a 
peroxidt, which cleaves spontaneously to III and vinyl 
ale Anlhraphenone undtrgoes 1,5-dimoI reduction on 
treatment with FhhtgUr or FliMgl and no reaction with 
hfehfgl Diliydroantliraphenonc gives normal 1,2-adiin 
Definite products could not be isolated from the reaction 
of phcnylantliraphenone (VII) and I’nMgBr, the ddvdro 
(leriv and I'liMgBr yield Vll and unchanged material 
Striking analogiis are given between rnrm-unsatd anthra- 
cene ketones and a,6-unsatd ketones The analogies 
are al-o maintamcd when the unsatn is removed in ImiiIi 
types of ketones. 

CII CII C CMe(OU) C Cft CII 

I II HI 

(:ii CII c c( ciiFioc Cft CII 
(1) 

< (CII,Br)->. .CCIIiBr. 

>C.H, C.H,< >c,n, 

(CIIPhBr)/ N:Br ' 

C. J West 


12 40 g of powd II, m 177’ After refluxing the ir 
for 1 hr , the product was worked up and the resulting 
oil was taken up m a mm amt. of petroleum ether (b. 
WI-KX)*). The pptd carbmol was recrystd from pe- 
troleum ether and yielded colorless, cryst I, CjiHi,Hr,0, 
m 170-1* (mixed m p with II, 142°), sol in coned 
n,SO« with purple color; Me ether, CelfitBriO, m 103*. 
Refluxing a mixt of I g of I m 25 cc ale and 2 .5 cc 
coned H|SOt for 25 mm gave, after the usual treatment, 
clear yellow crystals of the ethylemc ietene, fp-BrC,H,)»- 
CCHCOPh.m 112 n*. ThcHCIcslerofI,m 122-.i*, 
IS extremely sensitive to moisture and accordingly is not 
isolated when used as an mlermediale in llie prepn of 
the rubene A cold soln of 3 g of I in CO cc. of anliyd 
I IjO was treated with 0 9 cc of PCI, for 0 hrs at —IS* 
to —20* in a well-stoppered flask The solvent was 
' evapd in vacao and the residue was heated in vacua with 
1 cc of quinoline at 115* for 50 mm. The moss was 
disintegrated with benzmeand, after removal of the resms, 
the quioolme was washed out with 5% IICl. The benzine 
was distd. off and the residue was worked up and, on 
ctysla , yielded 30% of deep claret or clear orange crystals 
erf tetrabromoletraphcnylrubcnc (HI), CellMDr,, m 3tX)- 
10*. 'The absorption spectrum of III is similar to that 
of tetraphenylrubcne except that the summits of the 
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le« pto™mc,d. Sohs ot m «« «»m^l ' totofoa of Sobols Mdoos R Paid. 

■ e dwrolomcd bv beht A soln. of 0 6 S- ot 10 lo Butt soc. ehtm. (5], 2. ^0-7(1935). cf. t. a-l. 2S». 

e afxowmcu dj jjebi ^ __ 435C».— In tbe presence of meullic oxides afes. ate de- 

h>'drogeR3ted by heat and certain ales are directly re- 
ducible to h> drocarbons It has been ^hown that both 
these reaclioMS taVe place m the course of the deln dration 
of funtRic ales by lieating tnlh A1 Oj at +00® and that in 
addn to tlie expected eihyicnic {nrans, notable quan- 

. titles of alky) turans and futylVetones arc formed Cora. 

* partially dehydrated by heaiiag for 5-1 hrs. at 

460* xras heated at 400* with the ale in a N atm. and 
the products were collected m a flask conlg a trace of 
hydfoquiflone The condensed liquids were satd. with 
KiCOj and the tipper layer was decanted, dned over 
NaiSO^ and distd in Ni or CO, The furyl alL-anes and 
alkanes were sepd in this way la 35^ yields but the 
heat-unstable ketones were isolated as seimcarbaroncs 
3 from the aq ale ketone lay er Dehydration of GO f . of 
C.H.OCHjOH (free from C*»,OCHO) gave 3b ? 
(^%) of 2-incthy ffuran (sylvan), b 63-0®, d}J 0 915, 
JtV 1 433S7. M R 23 35 (caled 23 SO) (HgCl, denv., 
m 134* (C A 27, 4794)), and 2-furaldehyde (I) (semi- 
carbaaone, m 2I4'-15°) Condensation of I (2 inols.) 
with 2 5 furfs. of MeMgBr jpivc l-furylethano\ which 
dehydrated to produce CiHtOBt, b 91-3®, a small 


50 ce of benrine and 2U0 cc of BtjO, on explore to 
sunlight and evapn of the non-fiuorc«ctnt colorless soln. 
gaieacryst colorless pJlcJci'odf, CcHnBrtOi CcHi. which 
dissocd. at 16.5®. liberating O with a titer of 93%. and in 
yields of the order of 50% III is a new nibcnc with 
characteristic properties and, from its origin and behavior, 
should base 1 of the 2 formulas 

rBrC=sCH C CPh .. T 

! 1 >C= 

L CH CH C C(C.H,Br/ J, 

BrC--CH C CPh V X{C.H.Br) C CII CII 

J I >C C< II 

cn cn C C(C.II,Cr)/ ''CPh===C CH CBr 
C R Addinall 

Dissociable organic oxides Kaphthaeenic formula of 
niheaes Synthesis of 9,10,ll.l2-tetr8phenylMphtha- 
cene, its identity mth tetrapheaylnibene (formerly 
ruhrene) Charles Dufraissc and Leon Vellui. Cotnpt 
rend 201, IS^U-CdOSS) , cf Bull loe e*im 151.2,1546 
(1035) — Under the conviction that the nibenes are 
naphthacencs and not fulsencs, an attempt has been 


Mde to synthesiie tetraphenylnibene (formerly nibrcne) quantity of unpure CiHiOCH CHi, d{* 0 936, «V 
tioas 9. 10. 11 and « 1 4S1CS. M R 2SC1 (caled 27 95) (C A 21, 2S9a); 


by phcnylaiion of naphtbaceue m positions 

12 The action of PhMgBr on ll,12-<ldiydfojy-9,10- 
naphthaceneqtiinQnc (Ber 31, U59(l^S)) yielded yellow 
ciystala of U,lS-d]pbea>]'9,10-naphthactncquioone ( 1 ), 
m> 284®, which was phenyUced to a tetraphenyldiquiool 
(11) eont'crted by dehydration to a hydrocarbon CuHh. 
identical mih deshydr^bene (C. A 26, 21S9). Elum- 
nation of the 2 OH groups of u by reduction yielded the 


and a fraction, bi, 60® (oxune, m 91* which may be 
that of C.H,0C0Me; Bouvealt gi\es m. p. J04* for 
C.H,OCMe-N0H). The dehydration of 65 g. of 1- 
huTlpfopaool jneided 4 5 g. of CiHsOCHiCHjMe IC A, 
27. 5T3S>. 15 g of CJiiOai.CHife. b-a 132-3*. d|{ 
0951, ny 1 51HS, M. R. 34.05 (calcd 32 57)j and a 
fraction bn 7SS®, coatg J-furyJpropanone (semicar- 


predicted tetrapbenytrubeneas a red-orange hydrocarbon, j bazooe. m. 190-1*) A large quantity of l-furylbutanol 

.f, ... — 1 — . — .... /s ,r -r — dehydrated and simple rectification of the product 

gave furylbutane, bn 4S-©*, d}} 0 890, b\j* 1.45352; 
C.H.0CH CHEt, b-, 59-GO®, dlf 0 932, nV 1.602S, 
M. R. 36C>S (c^cd. 37.18); and l-furylbutaaone, bit 
92-1* (semiearbatoDe, m. 1S2*). The fnrj'l alkeaes 
have an agreeable and tenacious odor remmiscent of the 
CiHjOCH ndical They are unstable to light and air 
but can be kept uncbac^d m N-fiUed sealed tubes u '* 


9.10,11,12 -tetrapbenylnaphthacene, Together 

with t an i<oiRenc compd , btsfdiketohydrudene) (QI) 
was formed HI has the fulvene skeleton previously 
assigned to the nibenes and the senes of reacuoos earned 
out Oft I which should convert HI into the fufrenic tsoiser 
of teiraphenylrubeoe bas been anticipated by the publica- 
tion of Eck and Marvel (C. A. 29, TO"!*), who have 
shown that the phenylation of m does cot lead to products 


belonging to the rubeae senes. The naphthacemc formula 6 presence of tracts of hydroquinone. The mol. exaltation 
IS more satisfying la regard to the phenomena of dissocn ... . . • . 

and reversible oxidation since the C atoms ut positions 
9, iO, ft and 12 have 3 ary I luikages and are m reality 
tnarylmethyl groups. The same conception holds good 
for the structure of rirrs^iaryianUiracenes whose re- 
versible oxidation has recently been established (C. A. 

29,6SSg‘). C R Addmall 

Rnhrene problen. A. Schcaberg. 

See. 58, 182(1936). — Comments on a recent paper of 
Cck and Marvel (C. A. 29. 7971‘). C J. West 
Preparation of tetnhydiofuran. I.T.Slnikoy Khtm. 

Form. Trem. 193S, No. f, 35(1935).— Tetramethyleoe 
gljcol B treated With SOCl,. heated on a water bath 0 5 
distd. at 75® The distillate is dehydrated over 
^ Kasarench 

2,6-Dtmethylphenfl a naphthylcarbamste. Charles D. 

^ ■' 5 *. '81 

(UVJO).— The_xylcnol obtained on hydrolysw of furfural 
(t. ,4 26, 3.92) IS shown to be 2,6-Me,C«K,OH by the 
prepn. of the a-naphthyUarbamaie, tn. 176 5®, idenbcai) 
wuh ihat from an authentic specimen. C. J. West 
A stable catalyst for the ondafton of furfural V. Ya. 

^rdytikov. M(Xsleho\no.Zl>tTaroe Deh 1934, No, 4. 

43 —In the Dilution of furfural V,0» can be replaced 
with adv-antage by the alloys of V with Fe or AI (8% kl 
The<e allovs arc at<m nofni <1,. ,,^.1.-.-..... _# 


The<e alloys are also useful _ 

arwnatic hydrocarbons. E Biel^ 

The proparatjoa of furfural from the hulls of sunflower 
V' Tuigorsfcil. JlasloMtu-ZlitrKbe Dth 
1934, No 5, 4CM. — ^The yield of furfural is erfianced by 
coarsely grinding the simflower seeds to a sire of 0255-0 59 
and using }1^, m amts of not less than 4% of dry 
E. BkIouss 


la equiv. to that cau^ by conjugation in a catenary 
mol The fonnstion of sylvan from fl-furanearbmoi 
shows that the formation of the alkyl furaos is not due to 
the reduction of the ethylenic furans resulting from the 
dehydration but is brought about by the direct reducUon 
of the ale. function. The abnoitnal phenomena are the 
results of an autoxidaUon ot 2 mob. of RCH(OH)R' mto 
Chem RCOR', RC»,R' and HiO. C. R. Addmall 

rw rtf Preparation and reactions of tertiary tetrahydrofuryl- 
carbinols. A. L Dounce, Ralph II. Wardlow and Ralph 
Connor. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 57, 255<W(1935). — Et 
tetrahydrofuroate (I) and PhMgBr give S3% of tefta- 
fcyrfro/uryWipAcnyfcarfiinol (H), m 7f»-80®. ^ ith Et- 
MgBr I gives 76% of Ulrohy!irefur)ldielfi)lct}rbinei, b-« 
200-3®, d}l 0 9744, n’o* 1.4552; the yield on cataly’tic 

- . tednetwn of fuiyldielhylcarbmol with Raney Ni at 150® t, 

Chem Soe S8, )8I a 67% Teirahvdrofur\lJfhulvharhtrt>l fBH. b,, 

.. • ' • • 251-2®, d'i 0.9219. b*d‘ 1 4543, 63 4% yield; also 

in5S% yield by reducing /uryWihidyfforfiiHo/, b„ 12S-31®, 
dj} 0 9251, I 4703 (7S% yield from Et furcate and 
EtMgBr). D^ydration of U with MgSO, gives oO% of 
/,l-<i\pbenyt-2,S’*poxy‘l~penlene, bn 195®, m. 107-S 5°, 
which yields with 0», PhjCO and T-buiyTolactoae. The 
hydrastde of •y-AydforyJa/jne arid, m. S9-iV)*. De- 
hydration of m gives a mixt. of products which could n 


hulls. 


Reduction-oxidation phenomena observed 


the oxidaticm of al«. and 9 ^pd U is not cleaved by PbhfgBr under “foitcd” 
*“ conditions. C. J. West 

QuUcones and chalcone oxides. I. Phenyl 3,4- 
methylenediDxys^l ketone, R P. Dodwadmath and 
T. S. Wheeler. Free. Indian Arad. Set. 2A, 43S-5I 
(193i»).— The variation of the marked activity of the 
chafcoaes and chalcone oxides caused by the presence of 
other groups in the Ph nuclei has been studied by an 
exanin. of the reactivities of ketones contg. electron 


ia the de- 
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sources aud sinks such as the CH|Oi and NOi groups. 
The brominatiou of CHsOi C<HiCl! CHDi (I) with 1 
raof of Br gave CII,Oi CiHjCWBrCHBrBa (11) which, 
on bodme with EtOII or MeOH, yielded ClhO, CJI,CH- 
(OEDCHBrBs, m 143-4% or ClMt CJhaHOiSe)- 
ClIBrBt, m 115-16®, since the nucleus contg the ac- 
tivating group may be expected to influence the nearer 
Br atom The addn of 2 mols of Dr to 1 by addg 32 g 
of Br in 50 cc of glacial AcOII to 25 g of I tn ISI) cc of 
hot AeOH and heating the mutt at 100® for 30 min 
gave 30 g of C/fjO, CM,BrC/fBrCIIBrBt (lU). m 
174-5®, con%tned into CJWt CM,Bra/(OBl}C//BrBs, 
m 12C-7®, and C//,0, CJ/,flra/(O.Uc)C/fBrBs. m 
131-2®, by boiling ivith the corresponding ale. On 
heating MciCO solns of 11 and III with KI in HtO and 
MciCO the corresponding chalcones, 1 and CItiOx’ 
C*//,C// C/fBz (IV). m 14rr-7*, were formed IV was 
also produced by healing a mixt of Q-bromopipcronal 
(4 0 g ), AclHi (2 4 g), ale (100 cc ), and 10% MaOIl 
(2 cc ) at 80-100® tor 15 mm Chlorination of 1 with 

I and 2 mols of CI.rcsp , gave C7/,0i Ci//jC//aC//ClB* 
as a pasty mass (winch gave, on crystn from ElOlI, 
OTiO, CJ/iC//{0£t)C//C(fl*. m 118-19*), and CH/), 
Ci//iClC^ClC//aBs, m 127-8® Refluxmg 20 g of 

II and 10 g of KCN >n 100 cc of ale for 3 hrs gave 8 g 

of C/1’,0, CiH,CIl{Ct^CU,Bt (V), m 132-3®. hy- 
drolyzed by beating for 8 hrs with ale 10% NaOH to 
CH,0, CJItCmCO,inClI,Bi (Vl), m 143-4* The 
formulations of V and VI were confirnied by the production 
of PbCH(CN)CKjDz, m 120-7® (identical with a speci- 
men prepd by the action of HCN on PhCH CHBz) from 
PhClfBrCHQtBs and ale KCN, and by the hydrolysis 
of this nitrile to the known carboxylic acid (J. Chem Soc 
8S, 1359(1901)) The brommation of 3.4.6-CH,Ot- 
(0,N)C,H,CH CIZBr (VII) gave only 
CJliClIBrCIIBrBt, ra 174-6®, reconverted into VTl 
by treatment with KI m MciCO Chlorination of VII 
in AeOH and treatroeni of the pasty product with Na- 
HCO» sola yielded C//,0i(0,N)C./fiC//aC//CaBs, m 
161-2* A mnt of OB g of Na tn 25 cc abs ak . 8 g 
of AcCHjCOjEt, 10 g of I and 100 e< abs ak was 
tsfluxed at 80-00® for 3 hrs and produced 13 g of £( 
2-(3', 4 •f’€t)iyUnedtoxyphenyt)‘4-plunyi‘4<yclMtxen^' 
ontcarboxyliit, Cm 1I»0,. m 151-2% VII did not react 
I was caulytically hydrogenated in the presence of Pd to 
‘be corresponding ale C//,0, C,H,C//,CN,C//(0//)P*. 
m 95-0 , but the satd ketone, d^ydropiperonalaceto- 
phentme, nj 39-40®, was not obtained VTI could not 
be reduced With (NH,), H,0, I gave unstable white 
crystals of 3-phenyl-SA3',4'-melhyUnedtoxyphfnyt)tyTa- 
tohne, llCl salt, m 197 8®. pttrole, m 185-6*. Jr 
dent , m 153^® I reacted with PhNIINH, to give the 
corresponduif 1 ,3 - dtphenyl -5 - {3',4 ’ - melkyltnedtoxy - 
phtnyDpyratohne. CnI!,CV,0,. m 129-30®, which was 
easily sol m coned H,SO« and gave an intense blue color 
on the addn of FeCl,, and gave a NO dent whKb de- 
composed when dry Treatment of 20 g of 1 m a warm 
mm of 250 cc of ale and 150 cc Me, CO with 120 cc 
of C% 11,0, and 20 cc of 10% NaOlI produced 18 5 g 
of white prismatic needles of the oxtde of Ph 3,4-makylene- 
dioxyslyryHeJi>ne(VnJ).Ct,f1i,0„m 99-100®, hydraeaite, 
m 173-4®, converted into the corresponding pyrazoU, 
CuIIuNiOj, m lOf-5®, by boiling with NaOFt or Ac,0 
Treatment of a suspension of VUI in MeOlI or PtOH with 
a little coned ruptured the oxide ring with the 

formation of CH.O, C,H,CH(OMe)CH(OH)Dz, m 117- 
18°, or CH,0, C«H,Cn(OEt)CH(On)Bz, m 93^® 
Holh these alkoxy compds were transformed by boilmg 
with alo NaOH mto the dihetone, CHiO, (%II|C1I,- 
COBz (IX), m 114-15® IX was best prepd 1^ boiling 
ak Vin with NaOH for 30 sec Boiling ale IX witb 
C«H,(NHi), for 5 mm. produced 2-phenyt-3-{3',4'- 
melkylenedioxyhenzyriijuinoxaltne, CsHi(N,Oi, m 137^* 
RrfiuxinglOg of VIII in 75 cc. of ale for4iirs wiibbg 
NaOH in 15 cc 11,0 and acidifymg the filtrate with dil 
llCl gave OB g of white needles of phtnyt{3,4-mtlkijene- 
dioxybenzyl)glycoUc acid (X), CuHitO,, m 14'l-50®, which 
was readily oxidized hy KtCrO, m AcOH to CIT,Oi* 


1 CtH.CH(Bx, tn 70-1* (C. A. 24, 2450), proving the 
structure of X. The oxidation of VII with C% n,Ot gave 
the ffxtde of Ph 3,4-methy}enedioxy-6->iilrosIyryl keJone, 
(XI), m 1SH50* (C A. 7. 3748) Unlike VIII, XI did 
not react with MeOH, EtOH or NaOH but with HCl 
and AcOH gave CH,0,t0,N)Ci}I,CnClCI{{0IDBt. m. 
183-4* With (NH,), 11,0 m AcOH, VII gave CHtOi- 
{Otff)CJJtCII CllCPh NNlIAc, Ci,H„N,0». m 244-5*. 

« The phenylhydrazone of VII, CnllirNiOi, m 169-60°, 
was cyclized by boiling for 1 hr to give l,3-diphtny!~5- 
(3‘.4'-methylentdioxy-6'‘nflrophenyl)pyratoline, CbHij- 
NiOt, m 203-4®, which responded to Knorr's test and 
eras convert^ by beating with AgNOi into (he corre- 
spoiidii^ pyratofe, CtjHuNjOi, m. 163-4®, which was 
betur obtained by treating XI in hot AcOH with PhNII- 
NH, The results indicate (hat the NO, group removes 
(he enhanced activity conferred on 1 of the Br atoms in 

3 the chalcone dibromide by the presence of a nuclear 
aikory group It alto reduces tJie reactivity of the oxide 
lowaid Eton, hfeOH or alkali but not toward IICI 

C R Addinall 

4J Benzyl denvabves of acetophenone and their reduction 
products C Albert Hill and A. J. Cofrancesco / Am 
Chem See. S7, 2426-8(1035) —The prepo of BiCH,- 
CH,Ph and DzCH(CH,Ph), (I) loxtme, m 157®) and 
their reduction products are discussed /,3-Bip^ny{.2- 

* bens^Pfopan-l-ol phrnylutelhan, m 185*. 1 and BiCl 

with NaNH, in PhMe give C8% of InbentylaceiophniOHe, 
m 127-8®, Na and abs EtOH reduce this to ItS-di- 
pluH^~ 2 , 2 ^themylpropan‘l-<)l, viscous, light yellow lictmd, 
decompg on heating at low pressures; heatmg the ketone 
with Ifl and red P at 200® for 4 hrs gives 13% of tetra- 
benxylpropanc, m 164* C. J West 

Reduction reacboas and oxidabon reacboas Vincenzo 

s Paoltot thm ital 65, 630-2(1935) —The work 

of ToUens and of others has indicated that aromatic 
aldehydes, unlike aliphatic aldehydes, do not react with 
FehJiog sdo Nevertheless when Bril, anisaldehyde or 
cummic aldehyde is artated with Fehimg sold. (2 mols 
of CuO), clear odorless liquids are obtained, which contain 
BO CuiO Prom the reaction products are obtained, 
by eitn with EtiO, PliCIItOH, anisic ak. and cumimc 
ale . resp . while the residual liquors yield, on treatment 

4 sntb H,SO<. BzOH, anisic acid and cumuue acid, resp 
Fehfing sofn thus reacts only in virtue of its alkali, as 
foUows 2DzH + NaOH — PhCH,OH + BtONa The 
reaction is therefore similar to the Cannizzaro reaction 
a-lWCAUCHO and vantUic aldehyde do cot react with 
Febimg soln , nor do they give the Cannizzaro reaction, 
probaMy because of the OH group This is supported 
by (be fort that PhCHiOH, anisic ale and cuminic ale. 
ran be prepd from the resp aldehydes by the Cannizzaro 

' reaction, whereas salicylic ak and vanillic ale. cannot 
be prepd thus, but only by the action of nascent H on 
the corresponding aldehydes C. C Davis 

Preparabonof 1,2 (dimethylanunomethylmetbytinethyl- 
enediozT}beazene Jean Druey Bull soc thtm 15], 2, 
2261-4(1935) — The w-ammomethylbcnzodioxans are 
physiologically interesting and the prepn of their isomers, 
(he phenyleiuc acetals of N-substitutcd ammo ketones 

• was undertaken The addn of 22 g of P,0, to a win 
of 11 g of <,-(HO),C.U, m 25 f of MeCOCH.Cl, b 
119-20*. gave 4CM5% of I,S-{cMoremethytmethy1mtthyl‘ 
enedvtxyibentime ft), C.II.CIO,, b» 104-5*, dj® 12285. 
«®u* 15265, M R 40 13 (calcd 40 12); p-0,N dent , 
m 80-1* By heatmg with 3 tnols of NHMe, at 180° 
for 43 hrs 9 3 g of I was converted into IB g (13%) of 

/.? ' fdtmelhylaminomelhylmelhylmelhylenedtoxyihemene, 

CnlfMNOi.ba 115-17®; HClsalt.m 217-18® (dccompn). 

9 The iii-Ei and pipendmo analott, Ci,Hi,NO,. bw 123-.5®, 
and CMlfitNO,, b„ 150-1® (I/Cl sail, m 224-5* (dc- 
compn)), were similarly prepd Contrarily to the 
ammomCthylbenzodioxans, which have a strong action 
on the sympathetic nervous system, these new compds 
are absolutely inaciise in this respect. C. R. A 

SsUarspbenamise A new method of preparabon 
W J C Dyke and Harold King J. Chem Soe. 1935, 
174S-7, «f C. A 29, 5822* — Arsphenamme base (3 CC 
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&5% of tlic (onipd. 


t) Mill, I10Clt^0.Ka 111 IliOal m’ (CO, «wi ) ti.ii ' ISI-f fl Ci.lliSOilI Slit- 

hfM g i/i No :t,3'^luimt»o-t,l'-dihydroxyir3enabnzftie‘ CHlItiOiNS, m i..>7-8 , MrC«ll,SOjll docs nol mil. 


These compds da not Ki\c n cohtr rcacUon w»th J'eCJi. 

C. J. West 

FietUlous dihydrophenylbetiiamidine. A. V. Kirsanov 
anil Ya N IsasUclicnVo Hull joc. c/tjr»i. 16!, 2, 1914-60 
(ly^) - Trcalmcnf of Nl’h (1) with NaNlI* gave 

niC( NH)NlirJi (II) ninl rhCHiNHPh (III) (cf. 


( 1 ), Jillow, _ j. - - - - , 

fI.O (CO: ann ), irniril with 0 < cc 40% IICIIO ami 
tlien with coned NallhO. (.T inols ), Rives 2 f> jr suHars- 
tihcniniinc, »i is not ncceisiry to I'olatc the 1 m iiip 
rrepn 2..6-n0(0-K)C4HiNHC»,S0.ya with ffCffOand 

NallSO. Eivc ^ ittlro-.’-fnifrpxvinifino Y.iV-t/uncWjfcwc «••-» - , - -- 

i-jJiiil HI Ite 1-1 An ■«((, dll' nl-n -i-'iil'' % ilm , (oll™iiiSi.li<ir ) olivioiii V Wrf l>y ^ 

jij^jjjsOj m succession on 4,2- * ol I but the nductinn of IT to rhCIffNfriJWfff'n (Iv) is 


action of IICHO 

a:N(n,N)C.fl,<>fI tn HLJ soln C J Wc- 

Iodine substitution products of vanillin and some oI 
their derivatives (. Chas Raifonl ntid ruRciic M 
Wells / 4»« ChfM Sne 57. iVKl A( 1*116) -2 Amino- 
vanillm tlinmgh the dueo rrnction Rives M% of 2-iotfo- 
nini!lin(l).m i:/> t,* AtHem .m TO 2'’, otimr. with 
0 6 tnni HjO, softens 1J2“ (anliyd . m 142 6 16“). 


jcmifarAasc , . , , , . 

211 12*. (>ii-f'fn:i(fine. with 2 nioh CdfiN. tiromi, «• 
228 30* (ilecoinpn ) I nnd McjSOi in KOH Rive 
81% (it 2 -i<xf(is'}.»'dinictlirtnfifaMUcAWe, pile ycHow, 
in kl" Reduction ol 6 niuovanilhn gives 8S% of the 
SaCl, toll of 6-aiii»novnrillin <li IICI, orungi. lljfv rivch 
S-onitnotitHtlltn llCl, yellowish hrown, Ac,0 Rives •A% 
of 3~mflli<‘xy-t^cfl'<xy-.t-fiefl^l>ittttnr‘hfti:al<ifh\vlf, m 174 
the corresponding rfi-Rs dent ni Id! 2 . the rfiato 
reaction Rives 7*1% of .1 loflovanillm. liRiit hrown. m 
17'> Wl“, ulcntical with Carles' product {linll if< (him 
17 . H(JS72)). /Icdeeir ,11). m (tn-t.', Ri dmi . m 
IHs'i 6-f) 6*, arelj/djoee/oJe. in 112 3“, oTime.m 17K-9*, 
smtKorboMiif, ycHow, m f> mlfttph(nylhvilf/>' 

tone, red, ni 242-3* (deconipn ). bii-hotzulinr, hrown, 
ni 2.52* (decompn ), ,tfe deni , m d'l-Td* Nitniion 
r>! H with fuming UNOj at (.* gives Rl% of the At dern . 
m 124 6*. o( loifotoiiiflin (III), m I4il 7*. 

nrime. yellow, in 128 n*. ieBiiMffmjnne, yellow, m 
)R7'S* (dccompn ), rr/1. ivilh 

0 6 mol rtOIl, in 228 . 1 ,)* ('decompn ). htt^entiJiitr, 
yellow, does not tn 3.1'* Redueticin of lit with Te* 
(Oll)t III KtfiOtf Rives 6*1% of ?.o’'iiii'i*.>-i(Nfat>ini/fin, 
light brown, m IW*; through the diato reaction or by 
the action ol 1 on I in AcOU*AcONa there results ?,4- 
diinftnnnd/in (IV), m 200*. At im\ , m J27 8*. 
e«mc, ni. 174 5-6 5*. stntieo^botnnt.m 215* (decompn ), 
t’nUrofhtnylhyittttattt, oranRC. m 262-3* (etceonipii ). 
4iJ.5ensid»ii<, no m p With NfcjSO, IV yields .13% of 
S,~i-di\cxIi}-3,4MJim(ihoxyt>eniolJth)(lt, ni 9»* 6-lodo. 
vanillin could not lie preptl from acciylvanillm with I 
or ICl; 3'metliovy.4-3crtosybcn23l ducctalc ol'O fjilciJ 
to give tins product C J West 

Reaction of carbonyl rhlondea with metallic hydrides 
Otto NcuidiocfTcr and Incdnch Ncrdcf J pratl Chrm 


less prolnhte although Gcrnilisen (5er 13, 917(18.80)) 
tlescrilied IV as the prnriiici (onned by the reduction of 
11 in the presence of NaKllj The ptepn was repeated 
under various conditions nnd a careful cliecV was made of 
the sfirting mitcrial nnd the products of the reaction. 
Tlic reduction of 2.6 g of II (iii 114-1.6®) m 250 cc. of 
ftk with 1*11 7 g of .5% Ka Ifg gave suflicient amts of 


Pet 2(»7” p nttrfiphfv)lli)/l(a:i>nf. m 3 n»n, WiNI!,, HI. ami riiClljNni, together with i 


cliiiiRid II. to aceoiint for S)0-*i5% of the starting ma- 
terial It IS comluihd that the maternl olitainctl by 
nernthsen was iinchanged II Ulicn recrystd from ale., 
II m 1II~1J*, rising to tt-t tS* on rccrystn from pc- 
tfolciini ether The yitld of 11 from I and NaNIti can 
t»c imrea-wcl to 27% by slowly adding I to B Urge excess 
of powil NaNUi in bojJuig tohicnr I is immediately 
rediicctl and the side rcaciions are appreciably diminished. 

C R Addinall 

Mechanism of amlnatlon with sodat^de New pro- 
cedure for (be preparation of substituted amidioes A V. 
Kirsanov and Yb N Ivashchenko Dull soc.chm.\ti],2, 
2lO')2UHU'») — NoNIlt (1) acts on compels contg. a 
pyridine nucleus by adding to the C N Jinl,.ige, the Na 
and NIfi components attaching tliem<clic< to the N stid 
C atoms, resp The proilucl loses Naif (II) and is trans- 
formed into the corresponding anmic which reacts with II 
Of with I to give B Na ammo denv. and Hi or Nlli, This 
process rs ronCrnin) in a series nf aiulo^ous reactions and 
examples To prove ih.st in tlie reaction between the 
Ptndine ring and I only the N ond the tt-C atoms are In- 
voivcd to the exclusion of (he other members of the nng, 
the reaction of I with 3 Schiff bases, PhCII NTh (III), 
rhCH NCsll.Me (IV) and ClliOj CilI,CIl NPh (V) 
wa.s stiiilml The mixi formed by the ndtln. of 24 g 
215* (decompn ), 0 (00 mol ) of carefully powil 2 to a soln. of 48 3 g of III 
in SRcc. of dry toliicnc was heated under reflux with con- 
tinuous stirring at 120* KUiwas evolved ami the cooled, 
bficL-red solid reaction mass was taken up m 300 cc. lIjO 
oiid2'>0cc rtjO The Et,0 laver was extd. with AcOlI. 
TlMScvt was ilcpoiiipd with Nll.OH, cxld. with Kt|0 and 
the ett ivas ilnctl ond evapd. The Invic prodtictv were 
vacmnn-distd and fractionated The J.'fiO ext. ot neu- 
tral products was dried and evapd and the ndy residue w 


M, f<5-A(19J6) — Repciiiion of the work of Chmria ^ distd tn lacuo. Working up of the crude fractions gave 

(Cctnpt fffid M, C32(lR62)) shows that CuU ond HtCI OHg (12%) of ThNUt.'J 95 g (19 0%) ot PhClNH,) N- 

ilo not give RiU, other hydrides and other chtornlcs gave J*h (VI), 7 2 g. of I’hClIjNlirh (VII) nnd 0 2 g (128%) 

tin evidence of reduction Tlie fomniion of esters is of lophine (IX), together wilhn small amt of colorless fine 

due to the presence of ales m the resclion mwt needles, m 207-8*. These results show that the action of 

irt)nr^ ^ / Wcst I OH B toiueuc soip p( III takcs plvcc HI manncc cxactly 

upon o- sndT^no Gu**do^M--^ sulfonfc acids »|wl^o«s to that of I on pi ridme and similar to that of tlie 

6«, 3(5-.'il>(I935) ; cf C A 29,' 6827 
(1) and I’^SOdf . liealed 21 hrs m C.U.Me,, gj've W% tJ 
he eotnpd C,H„O.NS. m 16S 9* (nl) m jk cot). 
heatmgl with C, 11, and H,SO, for IS his. m CsIbMc, I miiIi 
fi'cA 1. RiOH wav not formeil Pftjlfc, 

'‘‘■•‘''"R 2(1 hrs , give 72 6% of the tompd 
C,n„O.NS. m 2(Xl l*. mC.fbMet Rives the rempd 


•Tlipputic ftcid e intermediate rhCII(Nn,)NNaPh Istomicd, which loses 
.....no Nall to pfwluce VI. The action of NvII on VI gives If,, 

which reiluccv III to VII Dy the octioii of VI on excess of 
I, Nit, ts liberated which nmmonolv rev III to give PhNtfi 
and amarine Hhich is oxnhied to IX at the expense of the 
reduction of VII (ef Strain, C A. 22, 314')). No ?hC- 
C.,H.\d,NS m 171 .'v’oVy." o’Vf'n’r ( NPlONHCn,l‘h was found inihc aliovc reaction which, 

CiIhHoInS (II). m in-; r.®'^ft'r'T*t eo’ir I"”' cwdently, mkes nnotber direction to that carried out nt 

of 11, yielding with NaOU «V^i?«4n «> liquHl Nlf, Similar itnomahcs hive been 

o U. m ITi)** Abmnf P? a-nom^ 9 noted m the rcictloti between I and o-p.cohne under i!,c 

24 .rsr«i)e 70% of the raruS C jfo i-o^ ^If,. VI was identified b> 

80 .6*; ’PhMe g.'ves ot ^ rSuW Cdfi.aNS m saU of 111 

K"CS 69% of the (ompd. C,Mu~ 


and Nl!, (cf. Pcchmann, Ber. 30, 1786(1897)). Rrduc- 
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Vnas obtained by the reciprocal action ol equimol quanti* may throw light on the sp cilalytic iiifiucncc of each of 
lies of PhKIIj and ClIjOj CtHiCHO in ale The crude the ba«es uwd L. L. Quill 

product, m 60®, wasdissoUed in 40cc. of toluene and, on . The synthesis of 6 niethylcouTnann. A M Bulmgina. 
treatment with 4 g of finely powd I, gave of the ifadobotno ^kirmoe Dtlo JW4, Ko 4, 41— i — SfeC«Hj O - 

atmdmc, CH,0: C.HiC(NII,) NPh, m. 13^*, and a ' 

minute quanuty of CKA C4HiCHiNIIPh, tn. 7»-80*, CO CIf.CII was prepd on a scim-coin scale by condensa* 


Thus the amniaiion of the C N group with 1 is a general lliSOit^Sg) V'lcld of pure I, m 7J--1 ,40% 
reaction, of winch the reaction of I with compds contg a L Biclonss 

pyridine ring is a partieular It is highly possible Hydrogenation of carbonyl compounds by nickel and 

that the reaction can be broadly grncralircd and that, plotinirednickel. Influenceofanalkati. Marcel IHlfpmc 
under special conditions, I reacts analogously ti> otgano- and Alain Horcau. Compi rend 201, 1301-5(10.11) — 
metallic compds , the NH, group filling the role cd the The hydrogenation of pmonic acid (I) in the presence of 
alkyl radical Thus in the formation of BaNIJ* and Ph- Nt obtained by dccompn of '10% llancy Ni-AJ alloy takes 
Cff,OII in the reaction between I and BiH the first step j place readily on the addn of an excess of NaOH. 1 is 
consists in the adJn of Na and MHi to the C O linkage, a isotnerized in the presence of NaOII, and reduction of 
process similar to the addn totheC N group in the amina- vanous ketones at otdiiury temps and pressures was 
tion of the anils and pyridine bases. C R. Addinatl earned out to lest the theory that thecnohe form was more 

Prepatabon of Al-diehloro-p-sulfamylbenroic acid, readily reduced Ketones such as Mr,CO, McCOl I, 
I G Zil'berg Khm Farm Pram I93S, Ko 2, 114-17. MeCOCiIt.,. MeCOI-h. 2,4-dimethyt d phcnylhcxanone 
The by-product of saccharin manuf is used as a staiung and eycloheianone, which are reduced slowly in the pres- 
cotnpd p MeC,II.SO,Cl is treated with 25% KH.OH cnee of Ki and ale. media, are hjdrogcnaied much more 
(100% excess of the theory), the amide oxidized with Na«- rapidly after the addn of alkali The theory of a pre- 
Cr,Oj in 7S% lltSO, and rccrjstd from ale The avail- * limmary caolization was abandoned when it was found 
able Cl — 25 7% L Nasarewich that PhiCO and PhCOCi gave results of the same order of 

DehaJogenafaoa ol B bromo acids IV 0-Broino- increased speed of reduction Similar results were ob- 
phsnylpyrurie acid Ben Sobin and G Bryant Baebman. uincd with Veloncs of complex function such as AcCllr 
J Am Ckem See 57, 2»5.S-C0{1035). ei C A 29. C0,Et.LiCH,C0CII,C0iCi8BdJevulicBcid kVithmesityl 


1 toil AbOgues36%of PhCHiCOiLi, aq KatCO, gives, . lomc, benzoic, salicylic and ^•hydroxy benzoic aldehydes 
after reouxing (1 6 hr , BtCHiOfl and DaOH, aq Na- and such compds as galactose, levulose and 1-dinicthyI- 
IlCOi and I, allowed to stand avcrnighc, gisb about 40% atniao^-pcntanone behaved analogously The necessity 
each of PbCHjCOiK ami DzCHiOIl CifltS. PbHIfi, of the presence of alkali for increasing the speed of the 


was isolated In the formation of the PhCHiCbsH ii 


(be favorable action of alkalies m hydrogenation art 


assumed that PliCH C O is an intermediate product quoted. The activity of the Ki catalyst is enhanced by 
The possibilities and some of the dilliculites of utilizing the plating with Pt which can be simply earned out by shaking 
dehalogenation of a kcio B bromo acids as a new method 6 an aq. suspension of Ni with a dil alk platmochloniic 
of synthesizing ketene dcriss are pointed out sotn Simdar but less eSeclive reinforcement of the cata- 

C J West lytic effect can be obtained by plating N'l with Pd, Rh and 

Keparaton of isovalerylsalicylic acid Jean Milioiis Ru Thus the hydrogenation of carbonyl compds at 

Ball io« r/iim 15], 2, 2134 3(1035) — According to ordinary temps arid pressures in the presence of Raney Ni 

I inhorn and Ssuffert, isovalerylsalicylic acid (I), ra 05®, catalysts is facilitated by the addn of alkali and even by 

can^prepd from salicylic acid (II) and Me,CllCH,COCl treatment with Pt C. R Addmall 

in the prc^ncc of pyridine Dalictos(C A 22, l^S) Some n/ra denrabTesjn the terpene senes Robert k 
Jb® Pi’sP*' of 1, m 225®, from II and (McCII- Bateman and Allan R. Day J 4m Chtm Soe 57, 
t,llikO)AJaIlcr failing lorepeat the prepn according tol ^ 210&-8(I935) — 1-Menthylaminc-HCl and nitrourca with 
andS in the presei^ of nlc NaOH M hascbecied the NallCO# in 11,0 give 78% menlliylurca, m m2-i0G’ 


findings of k and S C R Addmall 

Apparent eases of Sonnatioa la p adkozy- 

benzoic acids Bryniuor Jones J Chem Soc IW5. 
1K74. cl Bradfield and J . C 4 24, 1776— The acids 
were prepd from p lIOC»H.CO,H and the alkyl iodide 


(allm ps cor.}, lolV — bij® (95% FlOH), sym-Aedertv , 
m SlS-19*, /«rj —SO 3*. m 

72*. f<r| —49 I®, tym-hivnoiicetjr! deru , ra 111 3-2Jl°, 


with aq KOH p-Am^loxybenzou acid, t p (transition aminaieneoyl diertv , m 20S-10* (decoitipn ), (a) —72.3*. 
pt ) 123 , m 143 , AcxyJ ittw , t p 105®, m 130®, » d-Boruylurea results in 90% yield by the above method, 
hepiUdenv t p 91 , m 145 , octytdenv ,l p 100®, m m 165 7-6J®, |o] 5 83®, lym-Ac dertv , m 129-9 5®, 
145 , ee!p eertr , t p 90 , m IJl® The t p is the («J 23 S®, chloral addn product, m ISO® {dccompn ), 
temp at which the solid changes into a cloudy liquKl. {a] 7J®. jym4rom£Wfelyl dtrw , m 136 164', (or) 
Tlie m-serics do not exhibit this phenomenon ^ 16J*. tym-ctHnamoyl dertv , m 2202-20 8®, rym-p- 

^ J' **** mirahmayl dertv , m 230* (decompn ) , iym-p-flmiii<r- 

The condensation of aldehydes with malenic acid IB the 6e»s«j!<feris ,m 233® (dccompn J.lo] 15 0®. The amine 

presence of organic bases IV The condensatioa of from isooitrosocamphor yields 2-keto-3-carliamidocam- 
piperonal Toquir Ahmad \ahidy and K C Pandya phane. with 0 5 mol H,0. m 177 8-84°, (al 182®, p- 

Proc Indian Acad Set 2A, 402-5(1935), cf C 4 20, 9 nitrobenzoyl denv. Preliminary tests on the narcotic 

5.S30’ —The coudensalion of pipcronal with malonic acid cffecU indicaterl that mentbyliirea was the most promising 
in the prescuceof small traces of pyridine, lutidine, quino- andmaybave some value, it acted rapidly without evident 
line, isoquiiiolinc, qumaldine. J’hNMe,, I’hNI I,, piperi after-eaects C J. West 


lime, PliNIIMe, PliNlIl t. NUl’hi, aniliui, o , p- and m Pmeneinagnesiiim 
toluiduic.o anil B CiglliNHi. N 1 1,011 and Nil, malonatc hydride ketii ltou< 
was studiiil. The yields sarietl from 40% to theoretical (t*l-lSj — The action i 


Pmenemagnesium chlonde Acboo of pbthahe an- 
rdnde ketii Roussel Hull toe ehim )5|,2, 21SJ 7 
— The arlinn «f iliacid an1iyitri<lcs bn aliphatic and 
romatic Mg cinnjaU jiriKliins keionic acids, disub-li- 
ilnl LielniHs nr, more rarely, diterliiry glyo.Is This 
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Camphor *enes I Dmc-j Chandra Sen. J. Ihdinn 
them Soc l2,M7-5i(;i9J5).— ARencraJfnethwfQfswi- 
thwjs of c>c5>«J tbiokftonc^w <ltwi»>c<l by mcin^ of vvhicli 

thiocamphor (I) Itat been pfoduced in Rood >iclcli, I » 
probafily formed througli an unrtahle chlnrohytlrin ivJiicb 
conversion into cMorothiohydrm breaks down to the 


JlRtompdi and it has hten dcmonsiratcil that pinene- 
itisFicsram ch/<ir<de W givei oimnst «c3usiydy a 
acid with phihaiic aniiydndc (II) The reaction el IW » 
g, (0 C mol ) ol ordinary pincne*HCl with Ms in 2.iO»^rf 
anhyd I fiO Rave 0 r> of I, m 12'> -fi . laly.a^. “33 « * • 
-asb*,". [al.4.. A m«t ol <4 K 

y .t /.’l,.. .! ..A n K...osii» /^„r.k.*od7SOrC 


The red. unslaWe ppl produced by a 
iljb was fiJlcred, washed atvl taken up in benzene The 
deled ert. was evapd and yielded 15 R of raceme I, Cjo- 
llidi, m. US*, phenylkydrasone, bi# b 2)0® (dc- 
enmpn). oximr. m 118-19". temtenrbaiane, m 2.(7®, 
all ore ulcntical m tn p with the corresponding caiiiphor 


as camcil QuiVith air-free 11,0 at -2))* and the prwJucl 
was decanted and filleted The solid residue was dis- 
solve,! in Rlanal AcOH and on diln with iced lf/> gave 

115 e of o-(camp/!ajie~ 2 -c<trboHyl)benMteaetd (ill), 

CuHnO,. m 151®. faU.it.- -W 92®. b'J y>®. 

loK. I Mi'’ The total yield of in was mereased to - . ■ - 

0 •>% by Ibc mover, ol il . hom iho 1 l.O hyet jh.eh 1 jlrriv. nme m.impl m, obi.itiril froro <<ai.,pb„r 


albO enniaintri iraers of another acid, (IV), tn dJ7 > to* 
geihcr with a little d-bomylcnc That the fortnatitm of 
bornyl phUiaiatcs by the action of 1 on CitHnWMgCl 
formed by the exposure of I to the air was avoidetl in the 
above procedure waa shown hy the complete absence of 
borncol on reOusing If) B of the solid residue with 160 ec 
of ale. 0 07 A' KOI I for 5 hrs at 125* The position of the 


but the d-isomcr gave /-ihiocamphor, i 


la)*.? 


— 12*. The reduction of 5 K of I in 2> ec cold ale , 
Znand25cc of ale nClandcxtn with HtjO gave a etude 
product winch was pptd as an msol I’b salt from ale. 
Treatment with I{,S in ale and ertn with ftjO give 
t6to6arneo{ (II), C„![i,S, m 129® (cf Wiiyts, Z)cr. 36, 
SCafllKW) for m. p of 01-2"), Pb tall, mmule vtilow 
CO group between the benzene on.l eamphanc nuclei n^les sol m l liO Treatment wiUi I co^erted H into 
hinders the formsiion of a scmicarbazone The «se * *ifriryf dtruf/fdc, C*iIImS,, m 1)8 C_ R Addinall 


with which ni can ^ prepd makes the synthesis ol many 
optically active cofnp«is possible It is unlikely that the 
action of an excess of I on II wouhf give dihomylphtfulKle 
by the reaction ol I with the imermediaie Ongnard reagent 
CirllmCOiMgCl, hut with a dilTcrcnl reagent RMgX 
(where R vanes from Me to CuHi) the new mol misht be 
fixed with the production of a disubscittited phthalide 


Anofoatous mutarotatioa of salts of Reyebfer's scid. 
IV. Companxon of 2-(JV-phenylfcetinune>-d-camphene- 
lO-suIfofilc scid with d-comphor-lO suUoaanihde. Ifirty 
SutherUmi and R L. Shrincr J Am Chem Sag 55, 
bZ-ddOld). cf C d. 2V, r'Vrl*— sf.Carnphof-If)-«uIfofi- 
anihde (I). m. Uf).5-r. («i 75" (CllCh), 29 5' (95% 
I toil), ilifTcrs markedly from the dehydration product of 


which in turn might spfit off tfic terpcnic nucfeiw ass the sait of RcycfiJcr » acid ctehidesl iiom 

• • • ' •• rtMi'ideration as the dehydration protJuct and constitutes 

further proof that the keiimmc structure is corrcei. 1 
shows no mutarotation, it did not undergo hydrolytis on 
standing m a9 I'tO}!, relluxiiig with 25% IICI for .70 
hrs gives 77% ThNIf, arid the acid C. J. West 

Otoeatlon of cenaio hydrogenated biphenyls. Q. R 
KollcrandG K. K.ineko / dm. C^m. ^oc. S7,2442-d 
(l')3>).— l-rhcnyJ-l<yt)ohexcne (I) adds 1 mole of Oj 
to the double bond in the cycluhexcnc ring and fil'.hi- 
cycloheienyl adds O, to Imtb double bonds. This indi- 
cates that sicne hindrance m the 1- and I '-positions u not 
the factor involved >n the failure of Ph, to form a hexa- 
ozonide Teirahydrobiphenyl prepd. by rcrlucmg phi 
with Na and AmOlf is chiefly I C. J. Vr'csi 

Syntheses m the biphenyl aeries. David D. Hartley 
iflif/foiVerCiT. ijvw /Vw.'. dmAttmt /tott/.Sn.-H, 

(19^) — o-NU'fhibhertyl has lieen clectrolytic.slly reduced 


fiornylene, with the formation ol micfcsimg optically 
active compile. C R Addinal) 

Synthesis of "ketonopinoae ' (4,6-difce(enoplitafle) 

P. C. Gtiha and K Gnnifrithi C‘i, rrral 5r» 4, 3t2-tJ 
(1075); ef C. A. 29, 5818' — The conversion of the Jfe 
esler (I) of frtnoif/frue and (If) into keleit«pinone (III) has 
been accomplished hy means o( Na m I’liMe or MeOICa 
m ate. in. m 104", punfled through us Cii detiv . gives 
a violet color with rcCl„ dissolves in NallCO,, decolorizes •* 
alV. KMnO, and alisorbs Br, in CllCh The eonstitulinn 
has tmcrt confirmed by hydrolysis with Ila(OIf), to IJ 

W J- Peterson 

Plurality of primary btcycUe terpene alcohols. Rcn6 
Doiissct BiiU toe thim 15). J, 21>i7(1935) —Contrary 
to the statement of DuPont and Eacharewu^ (C A. 29, 
4757’) myrtenol is not the only primary bicycliC terpcnic 
ale , since 2 other members ol this senes, 2-mcthanol- 


ic , since u oiner memners oi tnis senes, :;.mcthanoi- j 'Z,. _ 'iffe. 

(C.A.25.6Q7)and2-cthanolcamphanc(t. A ». ITW), ^ 'i«i cathode and 

nve prcvjoudy prend C R Adchnall ^ 


hive previously prepd C R Addinall 

The physical identity of enantiomers I Rotatory 
dispersion of f-bomeol, enantiomenc camphors, campbonc 
»tids, sodium campborates, camphenc inhydndes and 
eamphorimldes Bawa KarUr bingh and Ifulramani 
Mawnti Proc. Indian Acad. Set 2A, 378-95(191}), 
cf. C d . 29, SGIGS — The rotatory dispersions of d- ami I 


. . _ .'b cathode. Yields, 

Gl 8 ond 81% tesp p-Ntlrohtbhenyl has been cU-ctro- 
lytjcnUy reduced to p-oxoxybiphenyl, m. 21,7*, at a Ni 
c3tho<le Yield 90 C% The eppror. soly. of o-azoxy- 
o-hydrazo- and R-azoxybiphcnyl m g per 100 cc. of soln' 
at 20* ate as EoUnws 05% ale , 0 11,0 03,0 01; acetone, 
2 68, 0 74, 0 15 I undergoes rearrangemcni to < 


camphoric acids m acetone, TlOH and water** rf.' and f- ® 

camphor m I lOH, C.H, an.l waicr. Na d- and /-canJ^hor- rr *■* . ^ ^ ^‘^^titiza. 

ate in water, d- and f-ramphonc anhydnde m ITOII wd resulting tetrazonmru salt 

CHClj.d-ancI f-camphonmidc in PlOfI, CiII.andCIICL 
and f-borneol m LtOfI and C»1I» were dtld lor )0 wave 
lengths (X 43oS to 0709 A ) Paslcur’s law pf mot At*- 
symmetry was shown to hoM m all eases ~ 

^wer of d- and /-camphoric acids in 
1 tOII first dccrea'cs wiih increase 


vnih some common mtcmicdiates in the usual manner 
yielded the following J,J'-dipkenyl-4,l'-ditazchphenyl 
ayes (as Na salts). 4ii-«-nnpA/AyfijmiB<-f-*u/Amic gcfd 
^t-^'Onino-i-nap/ilhol-.'jfi-disulfonie acid, Ini-llS-dihy’ 


Ti. — .. 'nt^-amina-1-napniiioi..i/iifisuCfotnc acid, biS-I,S-4,h%. 

a diffcrem «Iro*yn«^AtAflfene.3,5-diiM/>nic acid, bn-0-naphthAamsne- 

- ...... ZZ 

becomes almost const., these changes mdicai^ihc^mi^ ’ ^-S-M^hal^.A-dtruIfantc acid. hs-S-aminn-.f-napfuM- 
of the magnitude of the rolatory power of the 2 opposite Thwe dyes arc lesg goi 


ml aruve formi. Tin tficefs of stnn cure , anil of 

ihc si,fe.t,{i,i,oti of iho kctomiihjlcne group „f campluw 

siui' 'T"'''’Vn., ‘'f of tlw ctmipils. 

sii^td atiil 29 tabb-, f,{ ,i,ti ar< given I. L Ptjdl 
su^i.AB production of synthetic camphor to con- 
sumption tn the United States ri i.. (Vltncii, 


than the corresponding o lohdint. ilycs, liave a shgbtTy 
greuier eolnr inteiisily in erjuaJ molar conciu , ait<i eiv- 

similar though not Khiitieal colors. W. j I-’eter'..on 
Compleg formation between polynitro compounds and 
**®2}*iv II. The eysteni 2,4 dmilro i’- 

“'"JlwphenyV 6 carboxylic acid benzene Dilziri j] 
Urdnitoii Wilhams J. Chem. t,„r\ 


IlaniliiK'k Jill) k. 
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1935, lS5G-«), c{ C /I. 29, r>3.17>— 2,4-Dinitro-2'- 1 COC( NOn)Mc and MeC,ll4COC( NOH)Me were 
nicih>lbiphenyl-G-carho>!>iic acid (!) (ct and sundarly prepd according to ihi^proccilure of Ilartung 


.c'P (detd from solid liquid equil ), crjsln of 1 from 
C«ff( pves tlie 2 1 conjpleif, ni 1 JS-40* (scaJod tube) and 
154-<)° m an ordinary m p tube (i e , ni p off) Reso- 
lution of I vMth d-McPliCHNUj pves a d-l with |<»1 SI I* 


to the corresponding IICl laUs of t-ar^l-s^minopropa- 
utmes, Ph (I). Jn 18^9®, pAdyl (U), ra 217®, onity] 
(III), m 2-I2®. The bases are unljiown and attempts 
prep, them by ncutraliiation with NaOlI or NII.OH 


(c 0 S>, dB dS, pale yellow, ni 23S®. jo] S7 I® (MoCO. - endued tliem to dthydrodimcthyldiarylpyrazines which. 


solveijt in the form of its C(H> complcj Removal of the 7®, resp The reaction of 1, 11 and HI wnih PhMgBr (IV), 


soln or else the rotatory power of 1 is the same per g per with 1 1|0 and treatment with NH 4 OH in the presence of 
cc whether It IS attach^ to Ctlli or not Partly resolvol Nlt^Cl, gase, after the usual procedure, HCI salts of 
I can be further resoKed by crystn from CJlt 1 also ammo ales from which picraies with characteristic tn. ps. 
crystallizes with 1 mol HiO and 1 mol MeOH, the ac- ) were prepd 1 and V give « p)unyl-p4«l}lamin(’Propatif'I , 
tiMty of the 111 unchanged by complex formation m 61* illCi sal!, m 24'**, picraSe, ni. 201*), whereas U 

C. J. West and IV yielded the p-dtostermsomff, m <*5® {llCl sail, m 
Interaetioii of aimnes end ammonia with dibiphenylene- 275®, pterale,m 132*) Mieed m p detns gave 56®, 


225* and 126', resp , thus demonstrating the different 
future ^ the 2 isomers bimilarly were prepd theor-and 

d forms of phcay/dsiJylaminflpropaHof, m 77* and 7'“ 
(62*) (IICl sails, m 2(jo® and 235® (240®); ficralts, t 


ethylene L A Pinch and Guido E Hilbert J Am 
Chem Soc 57. 3305-2402(1935) —(C,H«),C C(<XH.), (1) 

(1 g ) and 15 cc liquid KHi, heated 3 weehs at 65®, give 

0 S g of a compd , m 300* (afl m ps cor ), msol in . . , 

PtiO, while the CtiO-sol portion yields 0 4 g ofO-imino- fdS'and 203 * (188*)), and of p-fafylainryZaiBHiftfropano/, 
fluorene (II) as the HCI salt and 0 07 g of fluorene land * m 90* and W* (92®) (f/Cf salts, m 2i>0* and 242 (234 ) , 
r*Kri7. r.Ji‘ pteralef.sti 217* and 107 * (lOS®)). Thus the reaction of 

.. ,, the reagent Ar'MgBr with an ammo hetone ArCOCII- 

223® (deeompn ), NO <NHt)Me gives a unique ammo ate , ArAr'C(OH)CH- 

‘ (NIIiiMe, which « diasierwnsotnenc mtb that obtained 

by inversion ol the radicals introduced If the ammo 


CtMHj, heated 2davs at 65®, give 65^ of 
htphenjUnecthane (III), m 165®, IICl sail, m 210-15* 
(dccompn), htcrefe, yellow, m 223® (dec, . .. 

drrie , pale yellow, m 217®, docs not giietheLiebennann 
ii^lrosamine test Heating m in abs CtOH at 100® (or 


10 davs gives a 


of fluorene, fluorenoue and O^thyl- ketone is of the type ArCOCHtNHi and has no asym C 


iminofluccenc (IV), in £tNHi (here result fluorene and 


I, ihe ammo ale product is the same whairser the 


dibiphenylencethane.whicharealsoisolatedas by -pallets < order of introduction of the groups Thus PhCOCMtVfii 
'n Iheprepn of II IV, from 1,3 g of Hand EtNIItat 55* M.r»r.ii.tt»Tip ik> 


(or 18 hrs , gives 0 57 g of the pterals of IV, orange, . 
JOO* (decotnpn ) l-ilethilamiM dm*, m 151*, Ac 
itrn , ta 212*, KO dfrit , m 203® l-DtmtlkyUmtnit 
deriv , a 216* (decompn ) , I and PhCHtS'Hi reaet after 
standing 6 months in a sealed tube, giving the I-5rntyf 
ammo dertv (V). m 168®, IICl saU. m 215-18®, f>0 
dcft^in 217 18® V also results OQ heating the reactants 


sihotiel, m JOO®, a. ... — , . — 

195-C®). and PbMgBr. Thus, the induetive role of the 
asym C atom it perfectly demonstrated C. R. A. 

SuDultaneous formation of two diastereoueaene aleo- 
boU la the action of ortuotnagnctiwa denntives on 
active tamebolenjl ketones M TiSeneau, Jeanne 
UvyandE.Dui Bull toe.chm 151,2.1865-06(1935): 


lOOMor 0 days, together with fluorene, a hydrocarbon, 6 cf preceding absir.-— A study of the acuon of organo- 


m 318® (dceompn ), a base, tn ^o®, ind (C.II.)jCHCH- 
(C«Il,)i V IS dccompd on heating in EtOH at 100® for 
. . C J West 


magnesiuiadenvs on ketones vnth an asym C atom m the 
fl-posiuon has shown that the formatjon of 1 diastereo- 
isomer i» not exclusive but that both forms are obuined ir 


Formahoa of a single diastereoisomet in the reaction of unequal proportions The yields are reversed when the 


organomagaesiuiu derivatives with ammo ketones M 
Tifleneau, Jeanne Liry and E Ditz BuU soc tktm 
151, 2, 1843-65(1935) — Eapcnence has shown that the 
action of organomagncsium eompds on ketones with an 
asytn C atom m the o-posiiioo, whether subolituled or 
not by a on group, leads to I only of the 2 possible dia. 
stereoisomers and that the other lorn can be obtained by 
inverting the order of substitution of the radicals 


order of introduction of the 3 radicals netgbbonng o' 

OH group >5 inverted. TTie decotnpn. of the reactron 
product from campholenic nitnle, [alitn 13,3*, and an 
excess of EtMgDr in anhyd Et,0 gave SO^Jof El campho- 
leit}l tclote (J). b„ 107®, d: ODJOI, n'o® 1 463. sarSace 
tension at 19* 33 6 dynes per sq cm, lalK,® 21.9®, 
24 5® Attempts to punfy this product by distn 
lus^ racemixation and, accordingly, another prepn. was 


tertiary ale produced These results can be explained by made by the action of LtMgBr on campholenic 


postulating a controlling action on the rupture of the bond's 
of the CO grouping These facts are generalized by the 
following study of the action of an organomagncsium 
compd on a ketonie denv in which the asy n ^ 


(alnw -5®, which ptoduced 55% of 1, b, 77®. dj 0 9170, 
■* I 463, (all;,. 27 5®, (allJ,, 30 6®, semtcarkazoyie, m 
•, oxime, bu 145®. Sundarly the acuon of PhMgBr 
the nitrile and amide gave 3 samples of Ph campholenvl 


- NH, group as substituent Aryl amino ketones of the ketone (II). bi, 172®, d* 1 0145, n\,* 1.5354, [all;,, 33 1®, 
ty pe ArCOCH{NHi)Jfe have been treated with varions (aUI., 37J®, surface tension at 19* 38 dynes per sq cm , 
ArMgX eompds m such a way that 3 pairs of diasierro- and bt 121®, d* 1 0151, a’lf I 5321, |a];»., 38 6* ‘ 


isomenc ammo ales have been prepd in a series of i._. 

(tons front each of which only 1 diastcreoisomer restifted 
The ketones ArCOCIf,Me were prepd by the niethod of 

I riedcl and Crafts and transformed into the isomtroso ,. _ ... 

denvs which, in turn, were reduced lo ibf IICJ salts of and working itp of the rcaciton n 
ArCOCH(Ml,)>fc Pairs of diastereoisomers were then 9 of the 2 isomenc camphoIenvlplun\lrlhyUarlH'inlt (HI), 1>. 

ArMgBr with Ar’COCIl(NII,)Me 148-50*. dj 0995, u'J 1 5207, (ali;., -12 5*, (all:,, 


167* Treatment of II with an excess of 
UrOiU in CHCl, gave the charaetenstic epnxycamp/tolav}! 
Ph irtoae, m 64-5®, [oU?,, 27Jt*, laU;., 31 O’*. The 
action of a large excess of PbMgBr on I from the runic 


produced bv reacting „ .... _ . . 

and Ar'MgBr with ArCOCH(NHi)Me A miit of 131 g 
ofanisylpropanoneinSSOcc EtiOwassatd wilbacuaent 
of HCI and treated with 1C)0 g of freshly distd AnNOi 
At the end of the reaction the product wras refluxed, cooled 
and extd with dil NajCO, Aculiflcation of the atk e\t 
and rcerysln of the ppl from l-enzene gave fl0% of Me- 
OCsIl.COCf N01I)Mc, m 12&’ The propauunes. 111- 


--- -- — „ —15 0*, surface tension at 19® 36 4 dynes per *9 t— 

satd wilbacurtent purer product, b, 1.58-CO®, dJ 0 9910, bV 1 5220, was 
iblv <l,«iri AmKn. olilamed from ihe ketone prepd from the amide Treat- 
ment of this product with BzOiH gave a crude, m R.Vfl*, 
wbuh was fracliruially rrvstd from ale and by evapii 
frimi Iwnreiie and vyliue s.i]ns into a moresiil prepoiulcr- 
aiite/wxw/r(in).in >JS*. (..li;.. -42 7®, (all;,. -51 7®, 
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and a lew sol. accessory epoxuh (IV), m. J’"* 

IrtlJ?,, 15 0’, 17 6* Trcauiunt ot 11 «ro«» l«c 

nicnte with ott eww of I'lMcBr snsc a mwi of uf. W 
Ufi'T'. dj I (XU, n',( 152(>I. {nliJ,. - l-» ~ . J"U.4. 
— Ifi"*, surface triision nl 10* SO A dynes pet sq n« 
The use of ll front the nnndc (rave n mni of carluiMds. Jv 
Hf>-r, d: 1 0014, «\? I 6:in, wtncli was oi«d«j.d bt 
PiO,n tonsliRhlly f-rntiitor) crtitlt product, ni . 

send l>> tracUonaVcrysin mto a rrepondetom aim of V, 
|nl*?„ 10 2*. l»7*, and nn neiissotv ami i>l IV. 

--45 7’, Intio, “52 5* Ihc formtnnn of - 
tsomcrlc nUs m unetinal ninls m prnporiitms duiiUil l» 
the otdcT of imrcxluclHiu of the raditol' lo ftirm ihi ustni 
C olotn »s rrx irdcd as a logtcal inlennidnie step Klwisu 
the risults otitamed with on actiie croup lit tl>«. o 
to ilic CO setmtp und tliose Risen hy nn uuittsi Leione 
‘Ihe tiidiittisc cITtU <>f the ain>i jmnip «>n the opimuR «f 
itic linVoRcs of tliL CO croup is inmniiiewl h> fcmoial from 
close proMi)(H> imo ihc rilalisily disvtnl tl-poMliou fcf 
kuhn.C A 24, 15.Vt. J rcudenhtrg and KiiJin. t .-I 2t, 
a235) C. R Addmdl 

Action of Bhenylmacneslu® bromide on d dlbentoyl 
ttyeeraldehytle Fomation of « unique dUstereolJocner. 
aU dibentojlphfnyldyeerol M Tinenian, Irene S 

NiulietR'RabiHovitch and II Cahiimann Ottli ti’t 
rliiw l5l,l,\Kii>-7HU'35) —Avicmpisio study thcociion 
of orgftnomoeiiesiiun coiiii>d', on glyceruldchyde and 
arntmiosc wilti the imention of isoUting I of the i possthlc 
drtstereoisoincnc phcnylsBccrols ond rhammuols were 
unsuccessful on account of the msoly of the sicpiri m 

1 ijO The study was ullimatcly lumieit in thii of the 

action of PliXIgllr on lienio) laie«! efj ceraldelndc To a 
weU'Slirted TijOsoln ofdR ofi/nliUentoylclyceraldehyik 
(I), preprl. from «f-niamtilol (C A. 27, 4Jf<>). iinirtMmcrJ 
in a ll aim. was slowly added I mol of I’lililgRr in I tj'> 
until the charnetcristjc colvt ol the keiyldcriv {C A 21, 
firO) was pro<luce<l The rcuetioii nuxt was refluxed for 
dO min , cooled and filtered. Tfie I itO washed residue 
ua* decompd. uith 1 cc, NU.Cl The rc«uUmc sirup 
of dihenioylplicny (glycerol was henioylited by tteatmem 
wtib BtCl i» pyndtitc and Melded a crude cryst. nfo,inet 
which on fractional cry sin (rave only a*/ri>eiisi»>fp*cnyf» 
glyffel, m. 147*. fcwpon. of 1 with tile Ba{OII)i futlowed 
lij ncutrahration with H|SO, Rate eryst r»<f*phcn>l- 
Rlxcetol, m. i05-<3* (cor ), (all*,? 21 I*. IS 4* 

(lOVa aip solns ). It follows that, by the aciioii r>l I’h* 
Mgflr on 1, only 1 di*Ilt deriv of phettylRlycxrol. that 
xotrespondme to the n-moditication, is formed Semi* 
Finacol deaminatioa of i-p lolyf- and ]'aal$yM'phci>jt-2> 
aoiino-l'pTOpsnol Exclusive preferential migration of 
the pheoy] group III TifTencnu, J. i.6vy ami K Diix 
Itid. li'71-tJ— Thcdcanunadonofrt-atiiinoalcs Rcucratix 
proiluecs Icvtoncs by the elunmalion of Nllj with llic 11 rd 
Ihc neighboring OH group togciher willt n seniipmvcol re- 
arrangimeni mvoIxuiR the csilmixc or preponderant 
nugroiion of 1 oI the radicals of the tirtiiry ale group 
The migratory tendencies of the MeOC<If« ami MxC«(l« 
radicals compateil to that of the I’li group m tbc denimin- 
tion nl Ar(’hC{01l)ClUNIli)Me haic liccn studieif I he 

2 diisiercoisomcts of McC.Ii.CI‘lUOI{)CU(NIWMe were 
deniiiinated by tJie nddn. of 10% NaNtS to a chilled win 
of J ff. of the ammo nlc i« 10 cc of glacial AeOIf The 
protluci wasextd. with 1 1,0 and idemiiied as2*plienil>l- 
li>l)!-2 propmone by coiixersion into the semtcarlrarDne. 
m. Hd*. ulemical with that prepd from the kiionc 
tesuliing from the meihylalion ol the Na denv. ©I P>tolxl 
tciwyl ketone (I) with Mel I was ntepd by heaiinc 
UU> R of PhCIIiCOill with 12.5 s of bOCl/, eooling the 
reiiciion inixt. afirr the evolution of HCl had cense<i niul 
odding.’SOee of dry toluene and 13.5 g of powd AlCbm 
j^rticms. Tbx imM. was heued fw 2 lirs euuled amt 
<iecomp<l With crackeil ice The crude ptoduct was 
reerystd from hot ulc. and ytelded I, j» JO»*. Tlic de- 

ihert-tlMslcrcsutomerfcniiof McOCsIf.CI'ti* 
{OH)Cll(.Nfl,)Mc wuh 1 ( 1 % KaNO, MeWeil a white 
erysi. pnxlnet (11). m. .50'. whnh forptwl an o-ly scmi- 
rarjuizone The iitethxhtimi of nmsxt 1 rnzxl Leionc, m. 
I « . vteiHl. by the uxiion ol I hCUiCOCl on I'bOMc in the 


« prcseiuc of AlCI, gave I-anisyl-l-pfieiiylpropanone. iii. 
55*, Klciilini) with n obtained liy dcatmnatiou of the 
ammo ale 1 hns lu both t ists simlieil an excliiuie ntigra- 
ti»e aptitude of the I'li frroup has been dcinonstr.xied. 
Deaniiaatlan of 2-phenyl-l-anilnO'2-pfopaaol and 2* 
phenjl-l-amlno.2-butanol. Preferential and exclusive 
ndgratlao of the phenyl Rroup M Tiflcnem and JI. 
Cahnmann Ihi IKTohd- Dcunnutinii of ales of the 
^tipe ArfTiC(OH)CH.Nn, (Ar - p-MiC.H., 

* McCKUII. Of (McO)iC.n,) produces ketones, I’hCOCHi- 
Ar, In ilic jTcferinii >1 and cseluMve niurratioiv of ihc^Ar 
group whenas the homt IciRotis nIts Arl’!jC(01I)CH- 
(Klirllt (K - Mcot I’hCIIj). Brcikamm-iUdtol.cloiKs 
AfCtlCIIPliR In thccxtliisiic iiiigMlionof ihc I'h group 
It IS biiowu ilnl live nils ArUC(l)II1CH(NI{i)Me arc 
deJiiKR «tt<l rcRiil irli lo ihe keioiirs |{CllClIArMe but no 
atiiilx has tusii prcMouNlv m uli in till traiisfornuiioti of 
j ttk> of ibt ivjH ArRCiinncniNHi U Im been shown 
that where Ar is a SP'oup (Ih) with « ne.ik aftntil) ca- 
puny and U is eitbir Me or 1 1, i c , im aliphatic radical 
with either <tfotiR or wtxk alTiniii , the ary I group niigrales 
ptifercmially and exclusivity These nsulis are m aRtcc- 
nunl with prcsiotis work on ahs of ihe txpc ArRCfOII)- 
ClUNlWAt' (C A 2J, 40'il) I’hMcCcOlflCHtNHi 
(I), b, 4 131-111) (llCl ssU, ni IM’). was picpd Viy the 
ociiou of McMrI nn nxCIIiNHi and b» the rcdiietion w ith 
« Na and ale of I'hMcCtOlDCH NOH prodncid hy the 
treatment of ntCll NOH(C A 2J,.i'il J) witJi McMgBf 
Ihe sfude rcduxmn prcHlmt from 1.5 e of the osunmo* 
eihxuol was fractionated and y itideil J g of I and 7 6 g. of 
tf-pAenyhiWytiminf (II), t»i, "0 2*, JIO sail, ni I4()-2* 
(cof > ^Miilarl) the reiJiii tion of i hi lC((ill)Cn NOlI, 
inepd by (he action of I tMgllr on lltCHiMlt. rise 
Hi /('(OWC/ luW, llW.h,$ ld7“l(.’,di» • 1 » 

. I .5.170 (//C/mf/, III IKI 6* (cor )), find 
umtiir, b,» lit) 16* {IICI salt, ni. Iu6 fv-7.0*) A «oIn. of 
25% KaNO, (0 03 mol ) wss ndilcil dfopwi«cai 0 * Inf) 01 
mol oftiul^ig of AcOlI dild. tu259o rxtti. with I tiO 
yichoi hl% of phiiixl iccione. 'einiwrbqimie, m. UH)* 
(cor ) Tlie mother liquors pvxe no other scmic.iri atone 
and It follows that the deamination of 1 is a seimpnncol 
rearraiiRMiicnt imolxing the cxclii»iie imgratton of (he I’h 
group Dcinnnationof III with lVt%Mel Kof l.phen.\l*'J* 
a hutaiione (scmicnrlmroiie, m. 15(i O-d 5* (cor.)) lalcs 
place m ft sinulxr manner, C U Addinall 

Autoxidallon of ketones, S.aiiIcriS 8. Jenkins J. Am. 
CAcm Aiv 57, 27.i't(I{>d3).-*Scxcral ketones of the type 
R'COCIIjU(R <• I'h), nn standing mhght and air forvary ing 
periods, yield R'COiH and RCHO. Thus I'hCII.COC.* 
H,CI-C gixcx ntfl uml 2.ClC.ir,CO,ft. C. J. West 
d'Hitro-ivaminodishenylmethanc and its derivatives. 
Wm A Waters J Cfteni. .Joe. 1935 , IS75 — I-AcNIIC.- 
' HiCThrh ond Ci>lNO*)» in AcjO at 2 >® give (he J-A’tA 
detn , scltow, III ll'i’, the -l-NlTt dcriv. gixcs the same 
denv . rtOlI-H|S(>, gixcs 3*nitro*4-<i>ni»oJip/irny(eirtii- 
oar. deep oroiiqc, ni 73 *. .7-ffr c/rrip , bright oraiigc' 
yellow, m 71 * runher miration (funmig UNO, m 
HiMb-AeOJI) Rives Ihc .i,4'-d»-NO| denv., m t.W®; 
Cm(NO,)j in Aci() Ruis >'h.(% of the 3.5-rfi-A'Oj (frrir , 
lingUt yellow, m. Sl-2* C. J. Wist 

e Reaction between diphenylchloromethane and ethyl 
afeohof. r. G Knx-Ioms and A. M. Ward. } Am. 
ihrm ^.58.23'M r.(l'H5) —Ncimsniid Morton (C. /t. 
22, Mil), from conductance measurements, considered 
(lie reictmn Iielween I'h>CIICl and I'lOH to lie rci crsiblc; 
Ward (C. /I. 22, 70) liy a (itmiloii method found the 
rexction to Ic inexersiWc The titmlion method has 
now been ctniinl in imr itcr detail and no evidence U ob- 
tained for rextrsibduy . Tumiion XMili 1 lUll-alknli is 
® Ihe most saii-fnetrry {itmimii teehiiic for umMcig at the 
displacement tiRiire. C. J. West 

Optical activity in relsbon to tautomeric change. V. 
raaetic status of ionic intermediates in prototropy. Slung 
I^ne Ilvfi, Christopher K. Ingold and Clinslophcr 1.. 

1778-55; cf. C. A. 28, 
•54«--— Tlus Sinrfy is directed lo del. whether or not 
tfttfthred rroiotropic change iiuolies xhort-Iixcil Inter- 
ntcrlnte!.Bnd if so, whether they ate of the nature of iransi- 
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lion complexes or entities with some ilegree ot kinetic 
stability and independence The tautomeric sysiem 
chosen for study was the system CHN C C KCH, 
which can be obtained in assocn with suitable asymmetry 
and convenient rates of interchange m cither directM» 
The 1st example studied was PhMeCIIN C(CtU|Cl p}- 
I’h ;= PhMeC N’CH(C,H,C1 p)Ph: in this ease the non- 
optically measured rate consts , ii and ki, were used lo 
calc, the rates at which the 1st compd should racemize if 
no optical activity is lost in any intermediate stale, the 
observed rate of racernirauon was exactly eriuaj to the 
calcd The same results were oblamtd with PhMeCHN 
CPh, PhMeC N’CIlPh, The 3rd case, studied by the 
mutarotation method, was p PhCtlftCIIPhK CllPh 
p PhCiH.CPh NCHiPh, the non-oplically measured 
rate const of the forward reaction was f) 0123 hr -• under 
ihe conditions of the comparison; the const, for the rate of 
mutarotation was 0 0122 hr which is equal to the non- 
optical rate const to within the error of tneasurement of 
the latter These results are considered to establish with 
a high degree of prolxibility the conclusion that the mecha- 
nism of interchange m the tautointrie sysiem studied is 
such as (o preclude the possibility ol losing optical actmCy 
in any reversibly formed intermediate stale di-Benzo- 
hydryluitnt-a-plUnyltlliylamiiie, m 52-3* (03% yield), 
d-tsemir, b, 182*, hydrolysis gives a PbMeClIN’Hi with a 
— 14 S3* The fusion curve of mixts ol the 2,4-dinitro- 
phenylbydrazoncs of phAc and PhBz is given dl- 
Bemyltdtne p pkenylbenlokydrylamtiie (1), m 133-4*. 
p phenilhtntohydrjlidnehenzylamxnt, m 'J^l* Resolu- 
tion of p phenylbcozohydryUtnine with d-tarUnc acid 
gives 15% of a d-base, m 78*, 33* (1 g in 40 cc. 


Et|0), lb 5* (I g in 52 cc 1.4-dioune). d I, _ , 

[alV 3* (0 5 g in 32 cc dioxane) p-Phenylhtntt^hf 
none 2,4^tnilrophenylkydrQzeni, orange, m 217-75*, 
the m p curve with the hydraaone of RtfC is given 

C i West 

Structure of the metaUie denvatives which are foroed 
b; addmg Gnguard reageati to uouturited ketoses E 
P Kohler, M Tislilcr aad fl Potter J Am Chtm Sa< 
57,2ol7-21(l')35) — ThcMgcompds ,PhiCnCH(COC.n,- 
Me,;MgUr. prepd from (1) PhCH CHCOC.H,Me, + 
PhMgUr, (2) PhiCHCH,COC:,H,Me. + LtilgBr and 
(3l PbiCHCltCrCOCUfiMci + ftMgBr, are stnular in 
appearance, «o 1 y and many of their chem properties but 
differ in (he reaction with BaCl, (1) gives at least $0% of 
a bftizoaie of btnznhydrylhenzoyUicttemtitlyUne, m Ibl*. 
while that from (2i and (3) gives an equally high yield of 
an tiomec, m 148*, these results are not affected by the 
solvents used or the temp at which the successive reac- 
tions are conducted Ale NaOil hydrolyzes both to 
diphenylpTopionylmesitylene (I) and BzONa They are 
not inlerccmverliMe by heating above the m p or by 
exposure lo sunlight Both Mg dwivs give with Dr ihe 
o-IIrdcnv of I TheMgdtnv from (3) and Me,C,ll,- 
COCl give a mixt of 40% U, and alxnit 57% of Pb.CII- 
ClI CPhOCOCjHiMei, m 03* The action of Bz upon 
the Mg denv from (3) yields a-btnzohyiryl-a-pktnyl 8- 
hydroxyprapionylmeiilyUiu. Ph,CH(Cll(OH)Ph)COC.JI,- 
Me,.m 132*, oxidation with CrO, in AcOH yields Unzo- 
hydrylbcnioylaceloroesitylcnc (II), Ph:CHClIBzCOCfn«- 
Mc,, m 107*, sola in ^feOlf KOll aad aodiffcation 
gives an moltr /arm, m 137°, it gives a blue purple color 
with FeCI, and forms a green Cu compd it cannot be 
reduced caialytically cor does it react with Oz Benzal- 
acetomesitylenc and MeMgBr, followed by BzCt. give an 
oil, cold MeOIf-KOH gives BzOU and an enahe form of 
the diLelonc (8%), m 128*, rccrystn from McOI!- 
pipcridine gives the diketone, ni l»(l’ Benxylactto 
fRritlylenr, pale yellow, bt 121 2°, the MgBr denv gives 
with lizCl henzylbenzoyUicetomtiilyltnt, m 118*. the 
product IS an enol but could not lx. conserted into a di 
ketone by piperidme, 4% solns in McOIl, equilibrated 
with piperidine, contain about equal quantities of eiwdanii 
diketone Tnnjelhylbeazalacelopbenone and PbMglJr, 
followed by BzCI, give the tompd C«niiO,,tn 110*. the 
yield Is 50% of, apparently, a benzoate Benzalaceto- 
mcsifylenc and PhMgBr, followed by Oj, give a mesityl- 


7 y,y-dtpkenyipropenol ptroxule, CuHmO], m 11&-17* 
(decompn ) These results show the mesityl group 
in some manner decreases the speed of the processes repre- 
sented by C C(01l}R ^ .CllC( 0)R There is also a 
certain degree of correlation between the complexity of the 
hydrocarbon residues surrounding a CO group, the sta- 
bility of the enolic form and the mode of acylation. 

C J. Vest 

. Reduction of certain ozunes Anna Wohl Bull sac. 
“ ebsm |5|, 2, 2135-40(1235) —Some oximes, particularly 
the a tnsubstttuted acetophenone oximes, may have the 
isofixime or closed ring structure postulated by Beckmann 
They have absorption spectra similar lo those of mono- 
substituted benzene dcrivs. (cf Ramart-Lucas and Bru- 
zau, C. A. 28, 5001'). The chera character of the 2 
scries <rf oximes should show a corresponding difference to 
that of their optical properties and attempts have been 
} made (o show this difference by a study of the hydrogena- 
tion of oximes with differing optical properties. To 
avowl Ihe influence of the presence of IICI on the structure 
and tiehavior of the functional group the oximes, I'hMeC - 
Noil (I) and MciBuCCl'h O NH (11) were reduced in alk. 

meilia The hydrogenation of 5 g of oxitne in 50 cc. of 
'j 5% ale. by shaking m If in the firesence of Adams’ cata- 
lyst was incffectiye although FhCH NOII was reduced 
* to l*hCII|Nili (III) under the same conditions The ab- 
sorption of hexane and ale. solos of III in the ultraviolet 
showed a band, in the fiortion nearest the visible, coinci- 
deni withthat of ElFh. The position of the 2Rd band and 
the variation of the coeff . of absorption showed the mutual 
effccl ol the 2 ehromopborcs Attempts to reduce th« 
osimes with Zo and CaClt male media failed Theadda 
of30g oflmLt.OtolOg of Al-Hg(C. A. IP,34T7) gave 
e a proiluct bii 107*, which, on redisto , yielded 12 g of 
Fli.\f«CnNlff (IV). HCf salt, m. I5fl*. Bz denv , m 
115* The crude product was heated at 100* with 50% 
IICI for 30 ram. but in the abWoce of any imino compd 
gave no Letoce Thus, the reduction of I gave only IV 
while correspooding attempts to reduce H were futile and 
It IS shown that oximes which according to their absorption 
spectra have different eoTiiiguratioas react djlTerrntly to 
the same reducing agent. Chemical aod spectral study 
0 ofsomescetyUteddenvsbvesofozimes /(m. 2140-3.— 
The formation of ammes and amides in the reduction of 
the acclylated oximes has been explained by Ccrchez and 
Dumiiresco-Colesiu (C A. 28, 71MS') by supposing that 
Ihe acetylaied dcrivs occur to some extent in the iso form 
The oximes of BzH. p-MeOC«ir«ClIO and I'hiCO and 
their Ac denvs were prepd according to the directions of 
C. and were submtUed to ao absorption spectral study. 
It has been shown that the spectra of the oximes and their 
^ Ac denvs. are altogether similar and that, consequently, 
Ihe iniioduciion of the Ac group into the mol provokes no 
change in (be struciure of the oximes I'hMxC NOAc(I) 
was prepd. by heating the oxime with excess AciO for J 
hrs The complex formed by the reaction of FtMgBr on 
MeiBuCCPh O.NH (II) was treated with a corresponding 

quantity of AcjO anil the proiluct was poured into dil IICI 
g After decantation and evapn. of the solvent, the product 
wasdistd and gave the Ae ifertr (111), Ci»Ift»,S’0,, of II, 
bi» 172-3* Both I and JU gave the same absorption 
spectra as the parent oximes. Reduction of I with At Hg 
yielded a mizt of PhMeCIINHi and its Ac denv , CiAIji- 
J>0, m 75* III was not reduced It is conceded that 
(he Ac denvs contain iso'iximcs as postulated by C , but 
■n amts too small to lx. detected by spectral analysis and 
tiiat during hydrogenation the equil between the normxl 
9 and Lso forms of the Ac denvs. of the oximes is displaced m 
favor of the Utter and with the consequent formation of 
amides Attempts to resolve certain oximes into optical 
antipodes Ibid 2ir,3-8 — more transparent form of 
oximes has no double linkage and thus the oximes of this 
class, such as (hose of the a-msubslituted acetophenone 
which have the iso form proposed by Beckmann, should 
exist In 2 enantiomorphic modiCcalions F.-p detn 
showed that the Bz denv. of MeiCBz oxime was monomol 



10 — Orpink Chtmisiry 


H l»ji5roh»U Ea\c l-mtth-il-2- 


anti c\ulentl> the aWnce o( a double Iwmi in Me,BuC- l UOD^ «d “tu IW* 'Me 

CrhONIl (1) IS not due to polimenratiou To aid the -'- • •• . - 


proposed re'solution of I the Rroup — Cn>CO,H was at- 
lached to the N oloni and, since thw moilificHMm tniKht 
change the strxictiire of the functional frroup. tlic operat^ 
\ms earned out with the Na deiiv of TltdiC NOH (II) 
(absorbent aoninl fonn) and the Ka denv. of ! (irans- 


compn). On dccarbotilation ilua gave 
pheniltrynoU, C.,n»N. m. 60-1’. All these pyrrole 
detus (pise intense colors m the pme splinter test with 
coned IlCl 

The srnthesjs of amino acids. Ill, Tryptophan 
Wm I Ho>dand\Vm Jtobsoii ^ficcAem. 2®, 2J5G-8 


SS'ssS'"' rsror. s "? ,h"™™ 

L» .1. t .nvt™*.. a. i./.nifrr tr.T I h» nnrt thrnrriiral * was condensed with lijdiniom 1>> refluxing lor 30 mm. m 


of ale 1 tONa was heated for I hr and the theoretieaJ 
amt. of ClClliCOjNa was added portionwise anil the 
mi« was refluxed for 3 hrs The product was thm 
treated with ffjO and the ontftanged oiiiiie was remoxcrl 
The acidiCcil solus were extd with LljO and the esapd 
exts case I tPhC NOCH.CC),!! (111). n> fW*. ami Mr 
HuCCI“hONCll,CO.It tIV). m 70* • • •’ 


Doth nt and IV 


jHissess spectra analogous to those of 11 and !■ thus estab* j 
hshing that the condensation with CldfjC<Mf does not 
aflect the fuiuiioml groupms of the present oxiuic 
hractionalcrjstn failed lo resolve IV and resolution of the 
Arueine raft, m V03*, was mcfleeiise To obtain better 
erjst denvs b> inlroduemg aMeradicalmihco-poution 
to the COjll group, the Nasall of 1 was eondensed with N» 
(i-bromoisobutiratc (V), iicldine a product, m .“iS*, 
iransformed b> recT>sin and dr>ing over HtSOt into a 
eem[il„ CuHjiNOi, m I3b“. A repeinion of the con- * 
dciisation gave different tcsiilis and prwlueed an isomcnc 
coinpd., m. Both products gave analogous alisorp- 

tioR curves and poueu the same functions It is supposed 
tint V acts m 2 inothfieations, h(ciTlrCCO]l{ and Me 
iCHiTlrlCCOjlI Biochem «<pn with AiperiiWas tnger. 
PtmtilUum gkufum, etc., faded to give aeiive niodifica 
tioiis of IV. Optical revolution to canfirm the results of 
spectra observations has, so far, been unwiecessfulh « 
attemptctl C R Addinal) 

The tine^u^ eetiTlty of the carbonyl group la auccime 
metbrlimlde and A'-methylpyrrohdoae toward organo- 
metallic rejgeots R. LuVeiantlR Smoick CoiUtUpn 
CucAorfov. tArm. CommunuiHom 7, -(Td-StflCiGS), cf. 

C A. 23,47t*4 — Succinic methihtnide (I) and A-nicth>l- 
P)rTo]i(]one (11) undergo the normal reaction witb Cng- 
tiard reagents to give a cnrbinol which can he deli) drated 


piperidine (0S% >Kld) The indolalh>dantoin was 
kraicil with lNJIi)iS ( 10%) and NlfiOIt (3%) in a closed 
vcssclat J»XK)“/or.'j00hrs Tryptophan was obtameil in 
• 0% yield by filtration of the reaction mist, followed by 
.vapn of the filtrate, extn of the residue with HjO conlg. 
Nll» iM small amts , evapii of the ext. and pptn. with 
|.ton B w. Scott 

Qumolooe acids from oxindole derivatives I-dward 
?riLcaiid}l G Liiidwall J. y}fn Ch^m Soc 58, -10-50 
(1UA>). cf C d 29, U20’ — Isatin, PliCHiCOjl't and 
rtiNl! mabs CtOll give 71% 3-Ayiffoiy-J-{pAfnyfcflr- 
ArtA<»4rym«TAyf)ex«Rt/cfr, in l.Sl*t»®, while 1% NaOIl gives 
isatin, refluxing with coned llCl contg. a tillle htOII 
gives ‘.*0% of 3-phenyl-2-qumolone-l-catboxihc acid. 
The i>atoma)omtri!c (I) of Walter {Ber. 35, 1321(1^02)), 
on reviuclion with Na,SiO|, y iclds Ml% of y-fdicyamJ- 
tufih^Oox^fidpIt, m IW-B*. bjdrolysia with 33% NaOlI 
fives l,2,3,I-retrah>dro-2-<tuinolone-l-carbox>lic acid 
(II) Isatin and NCCHiCONTfi give J-(o«n'’/<’rm- 
(i»ud«unrtAy/r>jr)o.t>>ufii/r (Ul), red, m. 248-30 I or 

III with coned IlCl pves the eomfnl CuniOiN (IV), m. 
ot>ove 3t0*, which yields a di-Ag ssU and a di-Et ester, 
l>alc yellow, ni 150*1®, IV oUo results from the tctra-Ft 
ester of ono<iok-3,3-bts(methafic<hcnrbox5 he acid) (C. A. 
29,3074*) by bydrolvsis with IO%NaOII Reduetionof 

IV with Zn and AcOl 1 or Ka-llg pv rs 11, CO* being lost. 

C. J, West 

Some ftUtyl glyosatidlnes Henry C. Chitwood DAd V. 
J'mmrt Rrnl. J. Am them Soc 57, 2124H3(H>35).~ 
The be<t methoil of prepg mcthylgljosahdme (I) is to 
heat 30 g. (AcKHCHi)* with 5 g. Mg at 270® for 7fi mm., 
the yield bring CA% Results arc giv cn for other methods, 
yields varying from S to-J4% The higher honiologs wera 


loanimsatd coinpd. Inaddn It undcreocsareaction m 6 prepd. by distg. the diacyl denvs vnth Ka or Mg or by 


which 2 radicals are substituted for the O of the carlionyl 
group (ef. C. ,-1. 25, 102) The reaction between 1 and 
i’hMgllr was too rapid (or an rfleet of time on yield to l>c 
detected lietwecn 0 and 4S hrs in the reaction Wiween 
II and rtMgllr, however, time wax an important factor in 
the amt. of reaclioiis as diid by tnrotion of the bases 
volatile with steam The amide N m II exercises on im- 
portant restraint on the aciiviiy of the adjacent carbonyl 


refluxing the diimidra with the metal and extg the b-utes 
with CtIU. The dmcvl denvs. of (ClI,NH,)i (I) can be 
made by healing I with the El esters, although the lower 
member} ore conveniently prepd. by refluxing the I with 
the free acids The following m. p» of (RCOhJlICilt)t 
arc given, where R is. Afc 175 6®, 1 1 inj 4*. IV 1U2*, iJu 
184.2®, Am 178 5®, hexyl 173®, hcptyl 171®, octyl 167®, 
nonyl Ibl fi®, deey 1 ICO S®, undecyl 158 S®. The follow- 


ST^p. While land n Iwth have the fonn of anmtraniol ^ mg figures arc the m. ps. of the aiStyl glyoxalidinea and 


salt, which form best explains the high b p ami dielec 
const- of amides, I had in addu a 2nd earlioiiyl group 
whichaeeountsfQritxgrcateraciiviiy W T Bruce 
Action of the Gngnard reagent on the amide group 
Vni. Acbon of orgujociagnesium compounds oo ethyl I- 
me^jl-2.keto.2,3-dihydro-S.pTTTylatetofe R Liikeiand 
I' Chem Commamralwtis 

7. 4^-00(1(135), cl preceding alistr “ 


their picmtes, wnih the yields of the former, R in 
formula RCiIliN, being: Me 105®, 20o®, CS%; EtSS.I®. 
137 I®, 46%; IV m. 33 3®, 12)®, 40%; Bu 41®. 125 8®. 
27%; Am 33 8®. 128 4®, 31%; hex\l 46.2®, oil, 1.7%: 
Ae^yiW, RMS®, 47%. oetyl 52.1®, oil, 21%. nufijf 
71 4®, 122®. 5 r.%; decyf 70.5®. 82®, 22%o; vnJecyf 70 sS 
bl 5®. 24%. I and Ur in Clia, give 82% of C,lItN,Br.- 


^ alistr — Tlie aeiion of * //Dr, yellow Themly, decreases with thclengtheningof 

..-^imettiy W-rarticthQxy-S-pjTTolone re- the altyl side chain, the utidecvl d^nv. being practically 


wlted in the evolution of Clf,, indieaiing an enol fonn 
No other dcfimic product xrw isolated. The carlionyl 
^oiip adjacent to the N ralher tinn the carbethoxy group 
” K xV'xf^'i ^^*”*~'^*^'^'l‘^*°*®*pytr>Iacetatc reacted 


. . . - - „ practtcnlly 

insoi mlJiO, nil dissolvein IIC^ to give well-rlciined salts, 
which fonn An and Pt double salts. The toxicity of the 
1st S members of the senes dccrvnscd with the increase iiv 
the length of the allcyl radical Coldlisb and tadpoles 
surv IV ed m joins, of 1 5000 hut sticcimibcd when placed in 
solns, of 1 1000, 10 mg of the Me compd., administerevl 


«uh M.MtI. S,™, n (1), 

hvdroUsK 1 soms. oi i tumi. ui mg oi tue .\ve compd., administerevl 

NO, ni ll't ft® (dcwiimn ) ^ . killed mice hut the liigber niciiiliers of 
Hi. i wdinary S» jhe sines «ere not so toxic; 0 5 g per hg. of any of the 

MglJr lhrpro<loct’'was ''' was not loMC for rabbits and 

aeetd'f C.iIf.A’O, b,, I<« ft* !i»” n u-'l'/ impair their kidney fiiiieiions; the Me compd. 

whwh on hvdreUds wle ° * 'V^'* «»« of Iho urme; 10 mg . injected in: 

ofiJ. C„H„KO, n^ff^Dl® *ra'«K>^i in cats umlcr eiher, ptoihiccd n transient fall 

«t ordin^ pres. inWood pressure but little rCecl on the rrsnimiion 


_ - - .' i' •, -• •. ordinary pres. 

rare ^t his pvc t.:^imethil<>Aexy!pyrroU, C„1I„N, bn 
' i ThMgBr the Proihict was Et J-meChA- 

Cnll.iNO,, b,» 213'V-IO®, d*® 


the respiration 

Some reaction products of aromatic amldmes wii di. 
ketones, disldehydes and their monoximes. John B. 
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Ckeley and J Lell Ellioit J. Am. Ckem Soe S8, 163-4 1 tmmo-S-tnetkyi-l ,2-dthydrobenzolhiazoIe, salmon-pink, ex- 
(1930) — Phenaathrenequmone (I) dissoUes in aq sotns plodes 160*. Me p-bromophenyUktomarbamaie, m 99- 
of amidine-HCIonaddn of 50% KOH; acidification giv« 100*, S-irrama-l-methiyxybensolhiazole (VIII), m S2-3° 
S0-00% of the following awdluM icnz, m 277-8®, m- Me pheHyUhtancarbamale, nt 93*; I-meihozybenzothtazole, 
tolen\l-,m 209-70°, e-esoner, m 287 5-8° The tens- m 88-l»® Methylation of 5-bromo-l-hydroxybenzo- 

and »n of the d(a«(j(moHOx«me m 105-7° thiaaole gives no trace of VIU S-ChIoro-I-ellu}xybenzo- 

and 94-0°, resp The moncxime of I forms tens , m- and tkeatoU, m 60-1°, 5-thloro-l-hydroxybenzolh%azole, m 
p-lolenylcmtdtnes, dark green end dark red (last 3), m 204®, S-eli}ar^i-kel!>-2-t>telS!y!-l,2-dihydrobeNSotkialoU,n}. 
180°, 165-0° and 182-3°, resp An improved nielhod for ,112®, also from the 5-chloro-l-nttrosoimino dens, ex- 
Ihe prepn of substituted 2,4-dipiunyl-5-hydroxypyrtait- * plodn 138-0®. S-Nilro-l-nttrasotmino-2-mcthyl-l,2-dthy- 
dines (bcnzoylgljoxalincs) from a glyoxal aniidinc addn irobeniothiazole, salmon pink, explodes 152°, heating in 
product IS described, using benzaraidine and glyoxal, C«H<Me, gives the fi-ntfro-l-tefa dew , yellow, m. 162-3° 

pr^ucts were prepd from the follonini* aldehydes Phenylthiourcfhan disulfide is unchanged after beating 

p/itiaWehydic acid, leroon-jellow, m 259-60°, o-CtCtU,- at its m p for 0 5 hr , no trace of this cotnpd could be 
C//0, lemon-yellow, m 260°, p-jwmer, yellow, in 305^ obtained by heating phcnylthiourethan and 1-ethoxy- 
0°, dimelkoxyresorcylaUehyde (la), orange, m 248-0®, betuothiazole slightly above the m p of the disulfide 
3.5-(AfcO)iCe//jC//6 (II), orange, m 268-9®, 3,4-tsomer Absorption spectra are given for 1 in MeOH, NaOH, 
(ill), brown-orange, m So'MiO®, p-Me,NCJItCHO, red- 3 NaOCt and KOH, also /or I, III and IV, and their signiB- 
brown, m 277-8°, p aOCJ/jCIiO (IV), lemon yellow, caoce is discussed VII. Selenazole denvabves Chi- 
m 292^°, m lIOCtH,CJIO, yellow, m 265-6 5®, d»- ragh Hasan and Robert F. Hunter Ibtd 1762-6 — • 
bremotahcylaldellyde, orange-red, m 311°, homosohcyl- Pbenylsclcnourea and Br in CCh-CHCli give I-amino- 
aUekyde, bright red, m 287-8°, S vtirosabcylaUehyde, benzotelenazoU (I), m 142® Heating I with Me-SO, m 
red brown, w above 300°, tumenei (V), orange, ro 346- MeOH for 2 hrs gives after heating with an excess of 
7°, 3,4-2/«(jl/e0) CtHiCi/0 (VI), orange-yellow, m 25.3- alkali l-emino-2-meIkyl-l,3-dthydrobe>iiuselenazole, yel- 
4°, ^/leroKol (VU), yellow-broan, m ^o-7®, w AfeC»- low, m 104®, NaNOj in AeOH gives the f-iiiirosoimirea 

il,CII0, lemon-yellow, m 237 8° 5-IIydroxy-2-{3- dene , brown, explodes !42'4° i-PhtnylmelkyUelenourea, 

lofayO/iynntdines from m-tolenylamidine, glyoxal and the * m HI®, turns gray on keeping, Br in CHClj-CCl« gives 
follojnng aldehydes la, orange, in 230-1®, 11, orange the N-Xfe drriv of I, » 140° I and AcjO give the I- 
yellow, m 229-^0°, HI, orange-brown, m 238^*, IV, acelomtdo dent (II), m 190°, and a eoropd , m 130°. i- 
yellow, in 237 8®, V, yellow, m 263-4®, e-UeOCJt,- Acelylphenylttienourea, hght brow, m 1‘15°, BrinCCh- 
ClIO, yellow, m 272-3°, p~MiOCtIltCllO. lemon* CHCU gives H Diphenylscleneurea and Br give I- 
yellow, ro 227 6°, VT, orange, m 237-9°, VII, yellow* antftnoie’itosefenaeole, m 170° (Ficmlr, yellow, m 245°), 
brown, ra 249® C } West meibylalion gives a mixi of l-pkenylmtno 2 methyl f,f- 

Unsaturabon and tautomenc mobility of heterocyclic dtkydrebentotetenatole, whose pteraie tn 172° (about 72% 
compounds VI The mobility of S substituted I- « of tbe product) and l-phenylmetkylcrntnobemoselenasole, 
bydroiybenzothiazoles and the ultraviolet absorption of ’ whose purale, yellow, tn 200®, the synthesis of tbe latter 
mobile and static denvatives of l*hydroxybeazotbiazole is described Bis^ aminophenyl diselenide and ClCOiEt 
Robert r Hunter and Edwin R Parken J them Soe give ht-e-urelhanepkenyl dtstlemde, brown, m 110®, Sn 

1935,1755-61, cl C A 28,6439* — Lthoxybeniolhtat^e, and HCl give i-AydroiytentoJf/rtwseJe (III), m 140®, HI 

S ale yellow, m 35-6°, was prepd from p tolylibiourcihan, was also obtained by the action of COCIi upon the Zn 

ydrolysis with coned HCl of l.echovy*S methylbenao* salt of o-HjNCtH.SeH and also by the hydrolysis of 1- 

\.iuazo\e gives I hydroxy-o-metkylbemalhiozole (t),m 168- chlorobcnsoselenazole m EtOM, methylation gives the I- 

9°, At salt (II), cream, decompg 180®, Ao salt, de* kelo-2-methyl dertv (TV), in 60* IV was also prepd by 

compg 260-1°, partly hydrolyzed by H,0 I (I g ) in 2 6 heating the mtrosoimmo deriv in CsHiMei I-Thiol- 
cc CHCli and 20 cc 2o% aq NaOHwith2ec MetSO,, benzo^enazole, m 159°, was prepd by the eondensauon 

tefluxed 10 mm, gives 1 g l-kett)‘2,S-dimelhyl-I,2-dt- of nascent with CS», from the Zn salt and 

rtydroJsBXflifit<j*aJ< (111), m 76-7®, methylation of the Na CSClt and from l<hloroben*osdenazole and NaSH 

*alt with Mel at 100° for 5 hrs also gives Iff, 06g of II Melbylation gives an oil, which appears to be the expected 

pvesO 2 g of ni with 5IeI at 100° The methosulfate of S hie denv , since it is different from the I-lAio-Z methyl- 

1-amino-o methylhcnzothiaiole with alkali gives the oily 1 .t-dikydrobenteseleruiiole, rti 80°, obtamed from IV and 

iramodimeihyl base, which yields with NaNOj in AcOH at PA l-Amino-a-naphlhoselenazole, m 252°, results 

5 I -mtrosotmiM-2 a-dfmelhyl-1,2 dikydrebenzoihuitele. from 1.2-BrCiiH,NH, HCl and KSeCN m HsO. Ac denv , 
dark red brown, explodes 144°, heating in CJltMe,pves ^ ra 250°, fusion with NaOH gives 8 CiglliNHt and bis-2- 
III p ToJylfJiiocarbinudc and JfeOH with a little amtno-a-naphthyl dtstlemde (V), brown, decompg 120® 

quinoline give Mep lolyUhioticarbamaie.m 79-80°. KgFe s-Pken^-0-naphthjlselenouren. m 174°, Br m CU.-CH 

(CN), gives / melhoxy o-melhylbenzolkuizoU (IV), m 32— Cl, gives t-amhno-a naphlhoseUrtazole, m 210°, fusion 

3 , hydrolysis gives I The Ac denj of 1 jn 109° I with K.OH gives V V, NaHh. aq NaOH and CS, in a 

and Bria CilChol 0 gire ebe d(m- S) ^rdertv <V),m aUeam ot HfS give on beatmg /-(kiol-a-no6iUia$eienazin’ir, 
239-40 , Me^O, and 2o% aq NaOH give 4(or 6)- yellow, m 233° C j. West 

bromo-I kelo 2,5-dtmelhyl 1 ,2-dthydrobenzothuizole (VT). Some alkyl denvabves of Certain aiyl-suhstituted thi 
m 145 , III and Br also give VI IV and Br m Clia, g azolidones John A Davis and F. B Dams J Am 
appear to give a mixl of V and the Br deriv of IV, eon- Chem Soe 57. 2627 30(1935), cf C. A 27, 5075 — 

verted into V by hydrolysis with HCl o-Bromo-p ioljfi- Thiazolidones (I) were prepd from RNHCOCHjCl and 

thtourethan, m 32-3°, 3-bromo 1 hydroxy-S-melkylbetao- KSCN (refluxing male for 1-5 brs ) or from the nionoaryl 

thuszole, m 209° , Me,SO. gives the 3-Br dene of HI, m tbionieas (refluxing in ale for 1-3 hrs with equal mol 
116° 2 Brcma-p-MyUhiacarlnmtde, m 44-5°, 2 bromo- quantities of C»HiN and ClCHjCO.Et). Tbe Na salt 

p-tolylihiourethan, m 106°, 4(or fi) bromo l-ethoxy S- (hot 5% NaOH) and an alkyl halide give a mixt of the 2- 

methylbeTizotkiazoU, m 50-1°, hydrolysis gives V p- and 3-alkyI denvs , sepd by the soly of the former in 

Pkenetylthujuretkan, ta 93-4°, I,S-dtethexybenzolhtazole, dil HCl The following yields of 2- and 3-Et denvs of I 

m 54®, / Ay(/r<ixy-5-f/tex>5cBzo/)jiaMl« (VII), in 147*. 9 wereobtained fromo-rtOC.H4NH„ 08%, 1%, P isomer, 
MciSO, gives I keto 5-ethoxy 2 melhyl 1,2-dthydrobenzo- 50,1, o-MeOC,H4NHi,65,0 0. m isomer, 40,0, p iso- 

thtazole.iti 85° Me p-pkenelyllhioncorbarnate.m 68-9°, mer.So, 1. pseudociiraidine, 66, 0. 2-ammo-p-cymcne, 

1 melhoxy-5-elhoxybenzolhtazoU, m 75-6°, hydrolysis 65,0, p-IC,H,NHi, 74, 10, 2,4-IjC»II,NH„ 0, 85 The 

gives Vn p-Iodophenylthiourethan.m 100-7°, 5-iodo-l- Na salt of the If romp IC,H,NH,andMeIgave6Qand7 5% 

elkoxybenzothiazole , m 70-7°, S-todo l-elhoxyiemolkt- of the 2- and 3 alkyl denv , EtI, 74 and 16%; Ami, 34 

azoU,m 76-7°, 5-toiio-I-hydroxybenzothtazole,m 225-6®, aiid4%, ITiCHjCI. 00, 4% Tbe following iBtourMj were 

MejSO* gives 5-u>do I kelo-2 methyl-l,2-dihydroiemolki prepd • ti-elhyt-N'-p-elhoxypkenyl, m 112®, o-tsomer, 

azote, la 135®, this also results from 5-todo-l-mttreso- m 88°, N-ethyl-N'-pseudocumyl,tn 138°, N-Me analog. 
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n..,m S!iV4"c,li,U A s.™lar kl.av.or „ ,ho»n by p. 

’ ■’ • »f r-» dtincthylatninohcntalflimnWinc (H) (cf Noelting one! 

Wi««, Ber n, 2750(1'J0(.)), m lH.J-5% which dyes 
cotton oniugc-retl hut gives a colorless d»-J/t./ ^oll.J^„n,o- 
CljNj, and a Wuc mnno-HCl salt, C)»Hi>ClNi> m. «3')-40 ; 
itp€Tthloratt, Ci.IItiCI,K,0.. monopttch'orate, QilIi.Cl- 
N,0«, rc<l-v«olei, m 221)-30® Jdccomrn), morto/’ieraJe, 
* CttlliiNiOj. red-vio!et, m 107-S' With McI 11 Rave a 
light yellov tnofiomelhodfle, CioIIjilNj (uM, ni 


m*/ IM‘; ^-mrl'liyl-N'-p-tojophanyl, w 171*, N-ij 
a/ioJot. m. V47 5‘. W-Am ana/og. m 130% N-bensyl 
CKaht, m 149* 4.nja:oIi(J(?n« 2-p-tlkoxyphtn\tm- 
\ne-3-t(hy{,m 03*. 3-<i-<lkoxyphenyl/imtno, m 172 . 
ElJns.m 99*, S-Ctderiv.m "U*. P-psfudocttm}l-3~ 
elhyl.m IT. 3-.lfe analog, m 91*. 2-o-m*fAojr^#>*c«yr- 
m 114*. iiomer. - «« ’-*• 

«ie(Ao*yfAeriy^a*n«HO, m !«i5*. 2-Eidem' 
dmc , m G&-6*. 2 p-cymylamx. 

, S-Ll derti , - " 


m. 233*. 3 El , 
220*. l-Mt denv , ni 
dms , Tn llG^° tll) 
dem , 


m 112 *. 3^1 
174". 2-Elderif, 

.. .. . 2-{2,4~Jttodophenylamtno), 

m 173®, i-p-todophtnylamino, m 
207®, 3-MedeTtv ,ti\ 11>2®, 2 Lt 
3'Ll derxv (HI), m 103*. 2'Ain 
dtur.m S7‘, 3-6fn:y{ rfma , n 


(decotnpn ), anil a ilarV bluc~red form, CiJljiIN'j (IV), n 
2SJ 4* (cletontpn > To tict ihc point ol addn m each 
ca«c, I was allowed to react with Mel to give a mrlhimliJi, 
CjsHi.lNO, Ri 141* (decompn ), which was condensed 
with iiuiiuldine lo give 111 Tin methiodidc of quinaldme 
ofulenscd wKli 1 gave IV tpoii catalytic hydrogenation 
■ " ' ■ C.,n..N,. ra hS^SS®, 


127* ‘ 2-bett’vi derxv . m I7b®. 2-fcArnyljwina-3'Omyl, 3 11 gave a coioiless diAydry dens , C,.n..N». ra 0^8 5 , 
oil, ’ 2-6e«5yhmino..T iensjl, tn 74® S-Be>iiu>l-4-lht- Ji-JHl salt. C„H»a,N, m V “tn *’ 

ojoltdonrj Ibthyl-S pttkoxyfhtTxylamxno.m 210®. 3.,rt C,,IUa,Nd>.. »n ^ 

iwwer, m 135®, P-e-elfcnsyPMnyhmtfio-d-elfcyl, m 113^. 


2- ri uomer, m lOl®, 2-iikyl-2 pstudotuM'^, m 180®, 
2’Pseudocximylxnxxno-3-etkyU tn 141®, J-A/e anaJeg, n» 
130®, 2-<lhyl'3-«-wrtAoj:ypA«"Vanitno, m 149®, 3-1^ 
isomer, m 99®, 2-«thyJ-2-#i-»«rtft«yphenyIamino, m 193*. 

3- Zt tsomer, tn 13^®, 3-elhyt-2-m-mtlhoxyphenytamino, 


nUr,ii<iH«i<rr, Ci*I1mN» 0, ni ‘>0 5-91®, Bs deriv , 
in IJO .5 121 9* Ily the addn of McjhO* II 
gave a iotorle-.H dt'N kle derxv , Collxi^jOkSi, in. 253-3* 
(deroRtpn ), and a red mano-M-Me dent , CnIJ«N»0,S, m. 
242 d®. wIikIi was idciitiial with the condensation product 
between N-methylguvinldxne sulfiite, CiiIIi»NO«S,^in_ 


. 123®; J-£< iMwer, m 100®, 2 -eth)l- 2 ‘p-eymyhmino, * i*. wnb 1 The product, C„H«NjO,S, m .01-2 5 
m. 1G9® ; J-Cl iiower , 73* , 2-(3,4-<fiiorfoeieBy/imino)-3, (decontpn ), from the condcti-sstiort of the iv-sse sulfate of 
tlhyl, m 210 - 11 ®, 3-met\'il-3-p~ie^«phenyMmtne, m » - >»<» 

210*. 2-p~ti>dophenihmi>io-3'melhyl, rn 1&7*, 2~elhyt-2 
p-xedopkenylamtno,m 231®, 3-£< tfcmer, m 172*. 2-At» 
analog, m. 202*; 2*pA«njfiwifle«J-amj/, m 78*, 3* 
bntyh2'P-iodophenylomino,m 221®, 2-beM>l tjamer, m 
12'{ 2‘bensyifHine-3-bens)l, m JOO®. U’Chtoroaeeto- 


amtno-p'Cymtne, ni 85®, 2,’4^txeda-vekl(!reaeetaniMe, j meikteidiJe, CkHrIN, 


I, C.jHijKO^, ns J54®, wslh qmnaldine, was nearly 
colorless Uy the action of 1‘hMgDr on II, a'P-duneiAyf- 
aihiaopkenylelkytsdene^J,2-dshyJroguino!tne (Vj) was tso* 
iai^ as ine perchhrale, ft* l‘>2--4* (dc* 

conipn ), from which was ohlained the pure ba«c VI, 
CitlUiN}, m 125®, dx'lICl sail, C'lHoCltNi, tnono> 


m 153*. 
D3* 


153*. N’Cthyl-l/^P’*tkaxyphen}l-N'‘pkenylurea, m 
; ^-j»Jro6w»yl-o>^nfndiil»ii<, m 165®, N^PAolyf-N' 


125-1)* (decompn), ntfroj. 


awiBC, CwHtiNiO, m I')5-f;® (decompn ), dtmethiodide, 
CmHmIiNj, m 2i)G-S* (decompn ) In oddn. to VI, 
PbMgDr ond 11 gave a substance of unVnown slruclurc, 
possihjy an isomer of VI, m 1**15®, wef/iieJi*. 

IiNi, m 10&-7* (decompn ) W. T. Urucc 

Some esters of emuio alcohols with 9-aeTfditieeaibozyt(e 
acid II Samdahl and Chr Ir Wcidcr. Bull lee.chtm. 
|6l,2,2009-16(l')05> — rsiersof amino ales, havegencr* 
A ally a more or less anesthetic action and aendme denvg. 
act as liactcncidcs Attempts have been made to maVe 
compds wiih both physiol properties by prepg. n senes 
of acriilmecarhoTylic esters of /J>amtnocthanol and $• 
dialLylammoethannls The products arc .very feebly 
ane^tlieiic and are non antiseptic. A mist, of I part of 9- 
acnihnecar}>oa}]ic and (1} [C A 23, 144) anil 4 parts of 
SOCIj was reflueed until the acid dissolved and was then 


O’etkoxypkenylureti, m 172®, if a^phenelidylientenesvl^ 
ferxate.m Cl®; £t-o-oniri<fjMentcn«raf/oir<iW, m 09*. 
fenMM*6rnsyM,4<{Ai<i:of«fione, m 124®, analog, 

m. 74®. The hydrolysis products of the 5-bensal-4*thi- 
azotidoncs are given The I condense with p-ONC«H.N- 
5fci: the compd. Ct«HitIOM.S, from II, dark yellow, ni 
240* (decompn.)', that from ni, red, m 212* C J W 
Coasututioa of calycopterm II S Mahal and K 
VenVataraman CurrealSei 4,311-12(1035), cf C A 
29, 2524* —Treatment of ealyeoplerin (I) with AtCh list 
resulted in & new Qavone which exhibits the usual proper- 
ties of a cntechol deriv and must therefore be S,fi,4'-fri* 
hydrexy-S.'.Sdnmelhoxyfintone ot J,5,e,-#'-WraA>d/«’jr>* 

?,f‘difnelkoxy_fiatane The second IlO m I being in thcO- 

position, I may now be formufated as (7,4'-diftyNffo*y- distd to remove most of the excess SOCIj. The conted 
3,5JjS-ttlramtlhoxyfiaTone W J felerson ' product gave 8'»-9U% of 9-aertdinecarlpotylyl cUorufe //Cl 


I^diBe-2 acetic acid. M P Oparina Kkxm jarm 
From, 1535, No. 2, t>S-l01.~P)ndioe-2'acetic acid very 
easily loses COi (in ItjO at fitHlO*) The Me ester ts 
quite stable; reduced in the presence of Pt it forms pipen* 
dinc-2,acctic and, it hberajes CJI, with Gngaard rea- 
gents. Thenitrosoderiv (inlltSO, + NaNO,) does not 
produce the Licbcrmann reaction L Nasarcvich 


salt (H). m 215-lB® To a stirred suspension of 13 ') g 
of II m ^cc of dry henrenc was added dropwise 3."i g. of 
IIiNCUjCIIjOtf, prepd by the action of Nflj on ethylene 
oxide The thick warm brew was dihl with bcnrcnc and 
the imxt was reflured for 4-5 brs The cooled product 
was rdtered off, washed vtith licntcnc and dried I'xin. 

- , . . - with IfCI. neutralization and rccrystn. from 20% ale. 

lodohy^oxyquiaoliaesuKoolc acid S Vinaver Kkm e *•>'* d-omiBoriAyf ^-arrufiBrfiirto.ryijir (III), C,<1 IhVjOj. 
arm. Prom 1Q3S in<\_iin — ^ tv.. — t..-. 233^0*. which in ale. With dry IICl yielded only the 

iFi<i»«i-//Cf Mff, m 22S-40® (decompn). Cstcnfication 
of MciNCIIjCHjOH, prtpd by the action of Nllfift, on 
ethylene oxide, by irntinent with II proceeded directly to 
the dt-llCl tall of B-dtmelkylamtnorthyl 9-acrtjiae car- 
baxytate (IV), m. 172 3* (decompn ). An equiinol. tnixt. 
of the free base and IV yielded the mono-HCl tall, m, IS'y- 


ForTii Prom' ' 1535, No 2, 109-110.— The lodina- 
lion of thehydroryqiimolinesiilfonic acid is best effected by 
ihrcct addn. of I to the Na salt 7-Ioilo-8-h) droxyoinno- 
line-.>-snlfQnic acid fs liberated with IICI L N 
Reparation of o-hydroxygumoliDe, O Yu Magidson 
Md M V Puhttov Khim. Farm. From 1535, No 1, 

—A practical method m which aniline is treated 

S oleum framed inhTxro' Tl** « 

sultnomnnW..^' ^ 1 P' Ca salt of 8- 9 ol I and their HCl s.t!ts were similarly prepd.' Et, JfCl 

sulloquinolinewdecomposed ufidernressure wiihNaOHnt t.rir ien_cn» r,!—...,-,,- « j. rr/~/ .Ki, _ 


mlloquinohne is decomposed under prcs.s«re with NaOH a. 
r; The ppt IS dissolved in diL IIjK)., 

quinohne pptd with Nil, and 
L Nasarewch 

P UunethylamlaobenzalquinaMiae. A contribixUcn to 
me aeuoa of ehromophonc and auxoctromfe ironpa. 
rr^ “''"rich iraccnfach and August Cohin 

IMt Chtm. Aria 18, 1395-1413(1035); cf. C. A. 26, 


179-SQ* (decompn ), di-IlCl salt, m. 179-SO* 
(dnompn). Pr, llCl salt, m. 177-8* (decompn ), di- 
"Cl salt, m. 177-8 (decompn ); sso-Bu, JfCl salt m 
178-80* (decompn ), dx-lICt salt, m. JGO® (decompn 1 
na salt, m I4fi®. dx-HO salt. tn. It.V-s® 
(decompn). The dnlVylammo ales were prepd. in good 
yields by the action of ClCH,CH,OH on the requi^ie 
■miac {Ore Synthesis XIV, 28 {C A 28. 2(178*)): i'r,- 
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NCn,CH:OII.baO(>-2'> (70%); (iso-Bu),NCH,Cn,OH. 
b,, iRr-n* (00%), (iso-Am),Ncn,cn,on, w 120^* 
c. R A. 

3,6 PuUeoxy-lO alkjkcndiniuia denratiTes with van- 
oas fcujds of amin o grotips oa the Q^carbon atoni XVI. 
STstiiesis of i,6-diAlXaxf-9-n aaunoaailinO'IO alkyUcn* 
dimun defiTiUTes and I3',6'-diaUcoxy-IO'-alk7l-lO'*D- 
aendiae)- 9',9 - m - phenylenedianuno - 3,6 - diaikoiy* 
lO-alhrUcndmiusi denvatiTes-D. Ki>o>uki Uhiha» 
J Ckm. Soc. Japan 56, l3Cfi--fST(m5l . of C. A 30. 
462‘ — Denvs are prepd according lo the scheme 


a 



1 Below are given R, R'. D, rllA, n, p and the in p , reap , 
for those s^ls: Me, Me, 1, 0 Mil, 1, 0, 200* , Me, Me, 
a. ma. 0, 0 9. 228*. Me, Ft, I,0.5HI. 1.25, 0.219’, 
Me.Me, 1.0.5111,0.0, 237’. Ft.Et, 1.0 0111,0,1,224’. 
The V fonns yellow crystals, sol in water with yellow 
color tw nearly insol , sol in glacial AcOH, CHCi. and 
acetone Theirconsts (R,R',m p ) are- Me.Me.llO’ 
(foaming); Afe. Ft. 173’. Ft, .Me, IC.3’; Ft, Ft, \V,’ 

. Treating V with aq AcOH and adding aq K1 while hot 
* gives 9 m-ammoanilinoacridinium iodide* (VH) . Cotists 
ofVn(R,R',m p)- .Me, Me. 225’ (ca ) . Me,Pt,220’ 


.NIWHCI)(-») 

+ C,»/ 

^VHKHCI) 

(H) 



In the reaction of I and n in water, the eotnpds of type U 
crystd. out first, eacept the S.fi-dieiboxy-iO-mctliyl- 
acndiiuutn denv. which u a gelatinous ppi tmt may be 
crystd as the iodide by add? WinA^JI Themotfier 
bquors after the sepn of 111 contain the more scd. IV, of 
which the 3.<i-i!t’nel)unj-lO’fnfik)latTid{ntum ietvs, can 
be crystd wjth an excess of IICI but all the others crystd 
as the iodides by addg. KI and HCl DissolnnglV or the 
iodides in MeOll and pptg them with ether gives vanotis 
cryst salts of following compo 


POC.n/^^C.TWR nlliO p5fcOI! 

lA) 


• (ca). Et.Me,240’, Ft.Et, 235’. Consts oflII(Rin 
3,6r9'.6'*(ROj., R' at 10 and 10’, m p (decompn )• 
Me. Me. 2.50’. Me. Ft, 2f0’. Ft, Me. 251*, Et. I t, 
(10'- Moacndine) -9,9'- m -pheoileneilummo 
aenduumn iodides have (R and R' as in III, m p fde- 
cooipn) Me. Me, 271’, Me. Et. 276’; El,Me, 2>3’. 
Et, Lt. 28.5’ Conits. of VI (R and R' as in III, m p ) 
Me, Me. 232*. 3fe, Ft. Ct, .Me. IW. Ft. I «. 

_ 193* Cf C A 29. 7'i8t'J * K JCilsuta 

6,9 Dianuno 2.etho»7aendine M. Bazuirin Kkim 
Farm Prom 1935, No 2, 108-0— The reduction of *>- 
mir«>43-aniino-2-ethoxyacnd)ne is best conducted in 
weaily acid or neutral medium and Fe filings L N 
Reaction of certain diazosulfonates derived from 0- 
naphthol l-sulfonie and nil Fission of the naphtha 
leite ftnclens and subsequent closure la two directions 
F Af Rowe, C Dovey, B Gartorth, Esther Levin, J. 
W Fask and A T. Feters J. Chim Soc 1935, 17 */- 
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T'-Ocfmr.. jellow.m l.'i.J*): oranKc-yfll<»r, m 

12S*U'-OJmr,p-4lc\dlow.in ISO*. S'-CV^m., pak 
KTOcmsUjcHow.Ht 2J0‘) Tbo cllJcr of XI, 

f-ll'-nUtophfttil) .:-meth^lrelri}hyilr(>ph!liJl>}:inf‘4-(3cflic 
and (XIl), vcHow, m. {Me ester, orange-^ cliow, m 
IJI-I*). 4' LI Jeetp , )f5!oH, m 207® (Me ester, otange- 
Cl Jerxp , oratige-jcllow, ni 22 j 
{Me ester, tn U I®) Unlucttoii of XII \Mtli I e m AcOII 
{;(sc( the 2'-Ai/f deeic , onaJjzeil a« >ls laclnm (XllA) 
(iKwlmg with HCll, til Sir.-ir®, 4'-Cl derip , m 225 
(hvttftn. in 321*) Uefluxmg XII walli AciO ond CilkN 
J’-B“i;Va6htnVrMfa5t*->*tf-^ (IV). orange- for 15 hrs e«'« •'»2 9% V?. -^''P 

sellow. m 221^3® iconversion mio V). an.) 2-(2'-«ilro- stnularly. the >idd being SG 0% Reduction of H «iih 

pheniUimvio)isotKd«ltnafte-d-<3ee!sc aeid (V). cirtinsh Te m AeOU/boilms for 19 "V" 

vellow m 224 ilie'C are 'cpd hi r3pidcr>stH fnim <lrot:y~3-(J ~amsntrpfier>sl} - S,4 •dsk^drophthala.ine • 4- 

AcOn r a tor ol IV, ..tans., ,» A72 S'. i'-U , „«u <BU|, m n.lh fonii.tmn ol Ihe (tom. 

- - — - .. — »«»» .. .—1. .1. ™i.. .x.. of the acid. 4 -Cl 

''-Clhclom,sn .503-4“ 


Ifiidcil io'^2'-sulisUlut«l coinpcU Na S-naphthol-1- 
diaio>5ttl(onate and e*OjNC«niNjX at 0* gi'e 2 
l'cnrcne-2-mplilliol-f-«iiaro'.ul(omte. NaiCO* in Htt> 
giies Na J-(2'-mtrobcntcnea7o).f)-mptnhorii»m(me'I- 
Milfcitialc: soltt iiicoiaafi N.iOlI and BM.'ir>caiionaIter I 
nun, giM% Si S% of .Va ketiiiilJehxJe-d'-iflropheitu- 
Aywanr-w-riil/.’iiafe-.'-d-acofic ortd flj, mingw ml 
with jelloH ftlloi. II 11 an orange acnl tlvt of g»ort tine- ^ 
torni power but fugitive to tight The 4'-tl Jens (1I>. 
>tilo\v ncviUe^, ihaugiug to red oii iUmur. S’-it drrip 
(Ui). rcti nith a icllon rcllcr Healing 1 with «W_ Hkl 
for S hrs (end of c\ohuion of SOt) gnes 


; of irtftfl- 


ilrrtx of V, yellow. Ill 2rj'®, S'-Clderiv of V. lilluw, 

24S* V fomin a Me ester, >eltow , ui IW® (-I'-O deett , 
>el)ow,ni 1.32“, .'-Cl drnv , >el\ov.. m I'il*) . Cl rslrr, 
jcHow, ni IW“ (j'-tf t/rriff , jellow, in 1S4“), om/iJr, 
vellow, ni 272* (f'-Cf drrtr , oringc-jeRow, in 
V, reflused with AcjO, alone or liclter with CttfiK, or 
nflured with I'Ch in I'hMe, Icwev 1 mol HiO and gut* 
fij 7 or &l 7^ of S,S-dtketo^ (S'‘nilropkenyl)is&itt<l<)liHi>- 
pyrazolidoeethne (VI), pale yellow, m 2(l't“, 4’-Ct dertv , * 
pale yellow, Ri 21&~‘i“, 3'-Cl deriP , pale yellow, in 2</** 

VI IS hydroljecd rcadilj to V, preferably by oads but o)«i> 
by rapid soln, itv aq -ale NaOH Reducuoii of VI with 
Te and AcOH giies the 2'-A7/i tfertr (VH), m 2.51 (>* 
yield), which seps inih I mo! H|(> <»lrdr/ir , with 
OStnol IfiO.m I7&-0*), 4'’Cl<leni ,tii 2.V5-I*,CH% 
Me dene, m 243-4*), the aeiicm of V I IIiSO* or of 


Inch olso'resuUs 
tfmr.crt 214®, laeiam.m 3' 

The action of I 1 HtSO. on XIII appiors togive2'-amino- 
3 phcnylpht)alar-l-one, although analyses ware not 
satisfactory . 4'-Ci deni , pale greenish yellow, sublimes 
stowly at 3()t>-50* </lc rfrrte . pale yellou’, nt 130-1 >. 
XI with SnCf, and llCl or XIII. reflused 2 firs with ^ I 
'/n added and ogam rtflused for 1 hr , gives 47 b 
or (k) 4^ of o ficnzyknclicnrimidarole (Thtcle and Fall., 
Ann 347, I23(l»0b)). S-Cf rfme , m 212®. KMnO. m 
AcOJ! ironsforiDS ihc bllrr inio 5-rWara-a-if«:ey/6rns- 
irntdamfr. yellow, m l50®. boding nq NaiCOi forms 5- 
<kltfto~2'pkeHilbtnims4i»(’le’0'titrbox\t\e and, m C^®. 
XI, relluvid with }}fSO< (23 cr ) nnd HjO (SOrc,) lorShrs , 
cues 4<>r^ of S'-mtre^d’phenilphlhaht-l-one (XIV), 
yellow, m ‘2615* {p\etate, yellow, m. 214-15®, 4'-Cf 


PliNOi gives 0 tompd nhwh, crystd from MeOlI, 
analytes for CitfluOiN’t. yellow, m 135®, end fromCtOII, 
CnHuO.N*. yellow, jn l.W®, the 4'-CI itrws,, yellow, 
m. 15S*and HO®, resp Doth are deeompd byheatbut 
without fonnntion of 4-l.elo-l*mcthony-3*(2'-nitro- 
phenyl)4>,4-diUydiophilinUtineor its4'-Cldcnv Xlwith 
KaiCriOi m dil }>tSO,, olbwed to siind about )3 hrs. at 
gives CS.7^ of i'-ni/re-d-f^en^W-mefAyff/WAa/as-/- 


I’Cb m Ph3ie gives &) 5 or 42 of , denr , yillow, ni 233®, 45 0% yield). XIV with Me^SOi 

dilrfo • 3 ' - amin9pheitil)u'}snJ^>liHopyauhdo<cltne •" syuvit. „s„i, r^ttA xfAntT 

(Vin), m. 210-21® ipurate, yellow, m 234-43®, also ob- 
tained directly from Vll), 4‘-0 denp , in 74 5 or 5.321% 
yield, m. 03d 0® m 27S*) Reduction of V m 

10% NaOII wuh NaAO. at 70* gives 77% of 2-(2'- 
amitie^heniUmino)uenniolinone-3-acei\c and <IX), m 
1S2-3* (deewnpn j, rapidly turn* brown in the air, 4'-CJ 
denv.,Tn. 193“ (decoinpn ) (4‘4%ytcld), with AciO and 
CiIIiK these yield the Ac denvs of Vll or its 4'-Cl deny 
RcGutinglX with }tf&0< (about 1 Dforlhr gives25t3% 
of 2’{!'^mtnophen^hmtno)ssotitd<>linane-3-<sceitc and bt- 
tam (X), m, •227®, this also results from rellutnig VH 
with I 1 }l|SO<for3-4far9 in 4''i%y](.Jd. 4'-Cf rfrrip , m. 

237®, 27 5or3l7%y wM. X j tclds a pierate, yellow, m. 

OO'J-slO® , It IS not conv erted into VIII by picric and If, 
in the ptepn. ot I, the soln is Vept at room temp for 2 
diyi, there rrsultj, m place of I, bO ^% of A'a U 3-(2'- 
nifropArnyf) • 3,4 - tfiAyifrepAlAofdsiRr - / • 
arrtaJr, y cllow neetlles from AeOCl or orange- 
from aq. EtOH; this also rrsults m near); 
from I m NaOH at room temp for 3 dvys or at CO' for 3 5 


one (XV), greenish yellow, m 237'^ (fiicrafe', vellow, ... 
217*); 4'-Cl dene, giecnish yellow, m. 2J7* (picrate, 
yellow, m 233*). Me, SO, m MiNO» at 110-20* for 0 7v5 
hr. gave eornpds which did not show the presence of a 
reactive CJI, group. XUI, oxidwed a» above, yields 
W4% of 3'-afriino-3’pkfn\lpklMa3'I-*ine-i-<tfelic and 
fottam (XVT), m 302*. 4'-Cf derie , m 314*. Inboihn? 
NaiS soln XVI yield* 01 S% of 2jnrNiirtS'3-piefij/~4‘ 

c dene , m. 

. - — HiSOs) gives 33 3% 

nearlj quant yield of J • le/o ~ 3 ~ {S' - anunophenxl) - 4 - tnrMyffrfraAWro- 
vysor at CO' for 3 5 pAIAafosinr. pale yellow, in. 221*; 4'-Cf iferii., m. 200*. 

CO— N — — -NCdltNO, CO— NNHCslIiNO* CO— NN!IC.Tl.NIIi 

c.n. Cii CHi.co c.u,.iHCird:io,!i ^ ' * 

(VI) \ (V) 


jiH icini, Ii>r - ivaK> soin avj yield* 01 ^Vc of 3'-nmino~J-i 
of Art ll 3-(3'- wrrti/p*Mofrt*-/-one, pale yellow, m 218* (/Ic a 
~ sutfanate - 4’ 274*), 4'-CT dme , pale vellow, m 257* (Ac d 
e-yellow pnsnis 2%®) Keduejion of XV (Zn and dil. H,S0<) giv- 


ClIiCll.C CO N N— C CH Cfl 

<5h ciic — cncH.c Nccn cii 


(vin) 


CO-NH WCsffuVO, 

I i 1 

C,n, CH CH, CO 
(VU) 


CsH* CIICII,CO,H 
(IX) I 

co-rr Nfr emr, 

■11 I 

CtU. CH CH, CONH 

(Xlla) 


tiiietonil power t' 




>H'ow pnsms from H,0 (‘M S% yield), the 

lilt. HCl gives 9-.^% of l'kyitoxy^.{2'.„,iipp},f„yn^ 
dihydrophkaldUKe-t^cetie orsA <Tti 


lA^l t) or orange-scilow pnsms (AcOH), m. 24‘5' ■#' 

i -2'‘-Sn®. 3'.a<fenF.,>ellow. 

. yellow, m. I4S* (4'-CJ 


m 211-2®. 3(1 > leUls a Aff r. 


phtiwlaiuws or 4 keto.l.hydrQxy-3.(iiitroaryl).3,4-dihy- 
•uopbuuJazmes and related compounds. I . M Rowe 
I* lSOS-15— p-OiNCt- 

H.HIINH,«nd<J-C,n.(CO),0 m CHCl, give 8G 4% of o- 
™'®?*'‘^n»-4'-ni(repftfBvfAvJfas,Je (1), m. 2n-5®- the 
dll NajCOjsoln is deep red. If the above reactants arc 
or if I is refluxed for I hr. there 
«<ahs 73,. or S.)9% of phtMs.l~4'.mlTophen}lhydrazsde 
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(U), vwy paJe yflJow, m 24S“, ppin from dil NaXO* 
soln with acid gives I Rcfluxini, II with EcOKa-FlOH 
for 18 hrs or the action of KMnO* on l-hydroxy-3-(4'- 
nitrophenyl)-3,4 dibydrophthalazme-l-acetic acid (ill) 
yields 30 5 or 7107© f’f 1.4-dikefo-3 (4'«nitroplienyl)- 
tetrahydrophthalazme (IV), m 307* (C A 23,145), Ag 
salt, yellow ceedtes The Ag salt and AcCl in Cjlft 
boiling III with AcjO for 3 min give the 4 kela'l-oteloxy 
deriT of pale yellow, m 222* MeT and the Ag salt 
m MeOlI, refluxed 0 25 hr , give the 4’kelo-I-metioxy 
d«npofin,m 199° 3'-A'Oi iiomer of 1, pale yeUow.m 

193-4°, J'-A’Oj iiomer of n, pale yellow, m 227-8*; this 
results m 59% yield on heating the isomer of 1 in PbNOt 
for 1 hr , together niih 19% of l,4-diltetQ-3-(3'-nitn>- 
pbenyl)tetrah>drophtbalaiine, Ag salt, pale yellow; 
4 keta-l-oceloxy deriv ,m 164*. 4-l.cto-l-methoxy den* , 
m 182* 2'-SOt ssomcr of I, orange yellow, in 290-4* 
(99% yield), 2'-A0idenT of 11, pa^e yellow, m 293-4*; 
the 2 '-AOj (fens of IV, pale yellow, m 293-4*, Ag salt, 
yellow needles, 4-keto-l-intlhoxy dtne , m 17&-7* o- 
Carboxybema-t’-Kiiro-2'-melhylphenilliydraiide, pale yel- 
low, tn 219*, phlialil-t'-nttro-S'-metkytptunylhydraitde, 
m 228*. l,4-dtktto-^-(4’~niir0‘3'-metkitph4nyl)tetraky- 
drephUuslastne, nt 271*; ,4; Mff, yellow oeedfes 2'-CI 
dirn ofl. m 279-5*. 2'-Ci*fi? of H. m 207*. 2’-Cl 
deriv of IV, m 271-2*, the ^-teto-I-welAoiy den* , pale 
yellow, m 193—4* 2'-Br dtrit of I, m 232*. 2'-Br 

denv of n. tn 282-3*. 2’-Br dtrsv of IV, m 273-4*, 
4 kelo-1-mtlkoxy dtnt , pale yellow, m 167-8*. 2,6- 
DiMoto-4 nttropKtifilhydrasiit, yellow, m 133*, from 
2.6.4-Cl,(O.N)C«H,NH, {BsU denn , orange, m 153*) 
2',i5'*di-Cident of I, m 192*. 2 '. 6 '- 4 ‘*C/d<rir ofll.m 
202*. g'/S'-dt-Cl dent of IV, m 309-10*. 4-keta I. 
ntelhexy dent , tn 178-9* 2,C’Dtbf<>iru)-t-iiUr0pkefi}l- 
kydrotsne, pale yellow, tumins red at 110 * and gradually 
converted into deep red prisms by heating at SO* oi leaving 
m Eton for several weeks, both forms m 135^* (Bt/f 
d«f»r , orange, m 168-9*) 2',0'-Di*Bf denv of I, m 

200*. 2',6'-di-Bf dcriv ofll, pale yellow, m 230*. 2',6’- 
dt Sr dens of IV. pale yellow, m 327-9* oOfOiCCtHc 
CONHNHii refluxed tn PhNOj for 3 hrs , gives the Nat* 
COi msol phthalylphenylhydraiide, m ITS-^* (32^1%) 
and the sol l,4‘diketo*.1-ph4nyUeirahydropbtbabziDe 
(V>, m 212-13* (43%) The Ag sale of V and Ell in 
EtOH give 83 3% of 4‘kela-l’etkaty-3-ph<it\l’3,4-dt- 
hydfepMluslazine, m 108-9*, the i JfeO dene , m 109- 
C J West 

bynthesis of 4 ethyl -6 ammopyrumdine Wm T 
Caldwell and 3\ m M Ziegler J Am Chem 5m 58, 
78-9(1930) —Condensation of MeCH(OCt)CO,Et with 
ethylpseudourea-HBr, using McOH-KOlI, gives 80% of 
2-ethyImercapto-4-«lhyl-6 hydroiypynmidme. hydroly- 
sisofthelattercivesd-elAilurMil m 294-5*. reflujuigl7r 
with7occ FOCI, for I hr gives 17 5 g of ’.ff-dt-Clderw , 
b, 90-5*, 17 g of this product with III and ted P gives 
21 1 g of 4 -tlkyl-e-hydraxi pyrimidine III. yellow, m 
170 5-1 5*. 20 1 g of which yield 9 1 g of 4-elhyt-6- 
eAi>rgpyr,midint (I), b f9J'. 85 g I and 250 cc satd 
FtOH-NH), healed at 150* for 4 hrs , give 8,2 g 4-erkrI- 
6 -<jmiii©pyrimKfine, with 3 mols HxO, m 47 5-8*, pic. 
ra/e. yellow, m 2W 5*. lICl salt, m 198-9*. chlaroau- 
ro/e. yellow, m 150-1* C J West 

Diozane senes n Aryl subsbtuted dioxues Syn- 
thesis of p-dioxene R K Summerbell and L N Bauer 
J Am Cifm Sac 57,2304-8(1935). cf C A 2S,I5.y — 
2,3 Dichloro-l,4-dioxane (I) and PhMgBr gne 80% of 
the 2,3-di-Ph denv The following 1,4-dioxanes were 
similarly piepd (yields m % of dioxane) 2 ,J-d»-o-(o/yJ, 
m 105 7-0 2* (m ps cor) (Cl%); m.tsomer, m 85* 
(317o) (picrate. m 91 2*), /.-n©mrr. m 59-7 2I* (72%) 
(pKvate, m W3*), hilp^/ilgrapke’ijl), m 152 3* 
(49%). di-p-antsyl m 79 80 2* (C7%) (picrate, m 
107-8*), di-a-naphihy{, bi.» 25v8* (53%) (picrate, m 
160-7*), dixenyl. m 144 5-0*. dilxnsvf, m 05* 
(22%). I and EtMgBi give pnncipally p-dioxene, 
CH CHOCH.CHAO (U). b,,. . 94 2*. dj* 1083. 


1 4362, a 2nd product may be 2,3-d»e/Ayfdwxanr, l»j«? t 


,, IC4-75*, She gas evolved in the reaction consisted of 
48 5% C,H,. 48,2% C,H. and 3 4% C,lli, The chief 
reaction pn^uct of MeXfgBr and I is 11; BuMgBr also 
gives n and about an equal quantity of 2,3-dibulyldtaxane 
(?), b» 129-2*. n and O. give IlCOiH and (CH,0H), 
II and CIt give 5.3 4% I Br gives 92 2% of 2,3.dtbromo- 
l ,4.dtosean€, m C9-70*, which evolves IIBr on exposure to 
the atm , but yields the 2,3 di Pb deriv. with PhMgBr. 
II and tICl at 0* give manochloro-p-dioxane, bn 02-3*, 
2 diJ 1 270, BiCU IS a catalyst for the reaction, it decom- 
poses rapidly in the air, with PhMgBi it yields 49% of 
iiu>nap!uayt-p.dtorane, m 40*. C J. West 

Catalytic chlorination of dioxane J J Kucera and D 
C Carpento J Am Chem Soe 57, 2340-7(1935) — 
ICl and SnCl, are suitable catalysts for the chlorination of 
dioiane to the 2,3.di Cl dcriv , the yield being almost 
quant Their use is not adapted to the further chloiina- 
tion to the tetra-Cl denv , because of the high temp 
^ required for the latter reaction at ordinaiy piessure; the 
yields of ihe sym. tetra-Cl isomers, m 70* and 143*, were 
83 and 3.3%, lesp , with or without catalyst. C. J. W. 

Piperazine S \Tnaver Khtm Farm Prom 1934, 
No C. 11-14 — Piperaiine is made by decompn with H,. 
SO< of diiofucnesidfonylpipcrarine, made by condensation 
of lotiume^fonamidc and (CH<Br)i For medicinal 
purxioses piperaame acid tartrate is used in preference to 

4 piperazine L Nasarev.ch 

Denvabres of piperaxiae VIII Condensation with 
aldehydes W. T Forsee, Jr , and C. B Polbrd J 
Am Chem Soc 57, 5361-4(1934), cf C. A 29,7986' — 
Aldehydes react with pipeiazme (1) or A’-mono-subsiituied 
ptperazmes so that 1 mol aldehyde reacts with 2 Nfli 
gioups, withtbeeliiDinalionof 1 mol H>0 I and HCHO 
or CH|I| pve methylenepipciazme in 97 aod 68 % yields, 
tn. above 300*: BzH 01 PbCHClt gives benzylidene- 

5 piperazine in 98 and 46% yields, icsp , m 270* (de- 
compn ), e-WO dent , n» 210* (dccompn ), 44%, p Me 
denv , m 275* (decompn ), 90%, 0‘Cf dent , m 240* 
(decotnpn ), 95%, p-MeO dent , m 290* (decompn ), 
85%. The N-Pb dtriv ol I aod HCIIO or CHiIt give 
N.bis{N‘.phenytpi^rat\l)methane, m. 123^*, 79 and 
24% yields, rerp The elhane, m. 121-3*, 25%, the 
phenylmelhane m 125-C*, 90%; the o-mtlhylp'it»yl- 

^ melhine.m 144-4 5*. 83%; theo-melAoxypAtnylmelhonr, 
in 13^*, 67% AD the condensation products are 
readily decooipd by acids The compds from the Af-Pb 
detiv of J are readjjy crystd C. J West 

Quinazobae VU The interaction of 2 , 4 -diehloro. 
qnmaxoline is alcohol with asunoma and with methyl- 
amine Edw VopickaandN A Lange. J Am Chem 
Soe 57, 1008-70(1935). cf C A. 27, 2957.— 2,4-Di. 
cbloroquinazohoe (I) (2 g ) and 20 cc EtOII-NIlj, heated 
7 2 hrs at 150*, give 0 7g of the rferjr ,ni 259* 

(an m ps cor ). IICl soil, m 308*, sulfate, m 330*; 
otetate, with 1 mol H: 0 . m 208*. nitrate, m 280*. 
oxalate, tn 274*. picrate, yellow, m 391* (decompn ), 
dt-Ac dent , m 230* 2 (3 S g ) and 35 cc EtOII-Me- 

NH»gi\e2g of the 2,4 5is(metAy^miRs) derie , m 120*, 
J/aralt,m 312'. pterale.m 232'. C. J West 

The reduction prodoets resulting from the condensation 
of sugars and aromatic anuses P Kaner, H Salomon, 
* R Riinz and A Seebach Hell Chtm AcUs 18, 1318-42 
(1935) — A report of the prepn and properties of several 
substaoces prepd in connection with the flavin synthesis 
{C A 30,468’) The sugar, m IftO or WfOH, I* added 
to the amine m ale , the sola heated 2 hrs . evapd to dry. 
ness intacuo, the residue washed twice with ether, dissolved 
in MeOH and reduced at 100* with Ni catalyst at 2i>-25 
atm Hj.or at 39-60* with Pd on charcoal The product 
9 isohtamed in C9-90%yieldon conen ofthesoln PbNIli 
and d^glacox (I) yield A'-phenyl^-glueamme, tn 1.34*. 
The monobensal dene (U) , needles, m 197-8*. is assigned 
the probable structure phNHClli|CH(OH)|,- 
CII CM, O CHPh O Acetylation of 11 m pyndme with 

AcA) yields a triacetate, m. 118-19*. p-MeC^lLNIfi and 
I yield If-p-ialyl-d-gloeamsne, m 122*. p Cjl/,OC«JJ,- 
NH| and I give N.p.ethoxyphenyl-d-glueanitne, m 12.1*. 
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TS-p-ilydroxypyitn-il-i-ilucarniM, m. 163* after reeled 1 
recryatn from MeOIf, was obtained from />-HOC*ir.Nll» 
and I. I and f-ItOC,ff.Ctff.NH, yjcid h-p-ky^oxj- 
pkinyleikyi-d-ilucamint (HI), isolated as tae HCI salt 
which Slaters 200“ and m 20S* (dccompn > Reduction 
of CfT,Ori(Cff(OiI)UCH NEt, tn ll0‘, obtained by 
IrvmclC A 7. 1700), yields A-etftyf-/-<i-jiueaw« (IV) 
isolated as the HCl sail, m 13-t* FuU details are given 
for the isolation of HI and IV wluch are more difficult 


Tbtochronie. Richard Kuhn and Hellmulh Vetter. 
Ber 68B,2^7'>-^'>(10^^), cf. C A 29, 6it2^~VlCamt^ 
Bi (I) wiM dehydrated to thioehrome (II) in strongly all.. 
aobt by the action of porphorezide, a rcduction-o.Tidatjon 
mdieator, or by K»Fe{CN)i. The conditions for this 
reaction lead to the conclusion that a psendo base is first 
formed n docs not have the physiol activity of I. 
Tlie mat fluorescence of 11 in 0 01 H NaOH is in the 
region 4CO-470 mu Fluorescence is visible in dilns of 


obtain than the other compds described III and IV have * 0 fl mg per 1 Graphs show the reUtion of fluorescence to 
but little Pharmacol activity W Gordon Rose difn . />n and thickness of the layer observed Comparison 

FUna syntheses VIII Synthesis of 6 methyl 9* of 11 from I and from yeast showed compkte identity 

(<f-r.tibitylli!oaIla*aztne and further syathebe eipen- By hydrogenaiion of II m HiO or 0 1 iv HCl 2 moK* of 

meats m the flam senes I' Karrer and F M Stron* H, wire absmbed and a soln with an absorption si^ci^rum 

Ililv Chim Acta 18, 1141 To continue the ui part identical with that of I resulted. Detn of t-Me 

study of the relation bciwitn chem ronsiituiion and showed that Me was not involved m the ring closure of I 

physK.l acuviiy of the flavins, mtthyl it {d~l‘-Ttlnl't0- to give 11 Tlie detn of MeNH is shown frequently to l>e 

tsoaHotaatne (1) which differs m the position i»f the Me 3 unreliable 11 gave a neg van felyke test Its fluores- 
croup on the bctiacne rin^' from that dtscTibed m t A 29, cence was destroyed by 1 hr boding with 2 V NaOff 

‘ ' after which Na»f? was demonstrated and ettn^ with ClIClj 

gave a blue fluorescent S-free substance W F Bruce 
Thioehrome from vitaBun Bi fmtmcnnn) G Barger, 
r Dergtl and A R Totld Ber 688, 22T7-fl2(I01.i) , 
cf Kuhn. C A 29. C2i2\ Barger, C A 29. 7320’ — 
Conversion of vttaimn Bi (I) to thioehrome (Tl) by oxida- 
tion with alk KiFefCNit was accomplished in 
yield The HCl salt of 11, C,iH„N,0S2HCl, was cata- 
lyticatly hydrogenated in AfeOH-HCl to yield a hygro- 
scopic substance which dots not fluoresce or yield I on 
oxidation By roned HCl at 11)0“ I was deaminatcd hut 
11 was not altered W F Bruce 

Sindmenme XLH d- and /-Bramothebecase 
Kakufi Goto, Ifitoshi Ogawa and Jun Saito Bull Chrm, 
Sac Ja/wa 10, 481-.'5(J93'j), cf C A 25,3002’; 29 


S-190', was prepd by the fnllowirig slips fvitraiwnofi 
cresol (2'll g ) gave 4 nitto-l hydrosytoiuene (7K g ) 
which on alkylation by CHiN> gave 4 niiro 3-mcthoxy- 
tolucne (yield fit 7'^'n} This compd was heated with 
NH.OH and CUiO at UO* to prep 4-oitro'3-aminoioJueoc 
(yield H'T)), which with CiCOiFt gave 4-nitTo~j-<ar- 
belhoxyammainliunt, ja 51 {yield flO ••%) 

On reduction by Ft and Hi this gave 4-omtao-1-ctfbethaxy- 
atninnloluent, Ci«Hi«NiO-, m 12(J* (ytcid M!t%) Re- 
ductive condensation of this cotnpd with d rdiose gave 
(2 carUlhaxyamiHO^’WtlkiDpkenyt'd-ribamine, CuHj.- 
NiOi.m 15.1“ (yield til 190). d (5 g of which on hydrolysis 
by KOIf and eondcnsation with aifosan m (he presence of 
HjliOi (cf. Kuhn and Weygand. C A 29, f>217*) gave I, 
CnHiiNA, m 2S2“. lohr -WC * 6 (BC g) The 


physiol actrott of 1 in tlaily dosts of 10 20 t wascotnpar. j fi23S* —Direct bromtnaiion of theficnone gave a mixt 


able to that of vitamin Bj In an attempt to pteo 
dimethyl 0-(d.l'-ribityl)isnallosaiine «he following syn- 
theses were made Niiraiion of 2,4-Me,CsIIiN’HAc by an 
improved roeihod gave 2,4 dimethyl-fi-nuroacetamidc, m 
17t) .I* (yield r>0-P)’i9p) , m addn to an unidentified compd . 

CtKiHOi, m 72“, probably S.S-iimttkyl-A-niiraphtnal 
Hydrolysis by 80% lIjSOi convened the nitroocetandide 

to 2, 4-dim«hyI.F>.nilfoanflinc, yield (00-05%) Because „ a... _ . 

of stcric hindrance this with ClCOiFt did not give (he 6 hainont (I), C,»lI.iNO»Br, m 102’, [al^ Cl CO^; IIBt 


desired compd , 2,4-djtnethyl.fl-nitroc3rbethosyani])de 
(11). Iltiwevcf, by condensation of 2,4-MeiC«tIiNH« 
with CICGitt. Ft 2,4-dimeihylphenylcafhainate, m Cl*, 
was obtained (yield O'l 1%), and this on nitration gave II, 
m. 13>* (yield b.1%) Catalytic reduction of 11 yulded 
Z,4-dmttIiyl-r,^intKa-l-<arbethnxynnihnt, Ciilfi,bf(Oi. m 
92 5* (yield, 77 4%) Reductive condensation with d- 
nbose gave 2 carbtlluixycimim-Sri-dimrlhylpIicnyl-d-nb- 
amtxs, CitHnlV'sOt, m 139” (yield 09 5%) Tbe further 
steps to the flaviti were unsuccessful, since alk hydrolysis 
yielded chiefly I-d rihit)f-2 hydroxy4/'j~dtmeiAytben:nntd- 
a:ole. C.,H,oN,0.. m 24S’ W F Bnice 

Synthesis of lactoflana P Karrer, 0 Becker. F 
Bens, P. Frei, If. Salomon and K SehOpp Ifeh Chtm 
/Icu 18. I415-4Sflfin.'i1 . rt ,(«l r Jl in .,r.«4__ 


which could not be sepd In prepg the bromothebenonea 
by indirect methods « was shown that detnethoxysinorre* 
nine and iheliainone and their corresponding denvs. are 
opticat isomers and that when they arc mixed they form 
optically inactive racemates Asoln.ofl.lg dihydrodea- 
//•melhyWemeihosydjhydro'.inomenine m 5 cc AcOU 
was bromiruted with 0 £.5 g Brj in 10 cc AcOlI at 18’ 
to give d-'i./O-dtbydra-des-M-mefltyl-I-brimodi/iyJrolAe- 
bamone fl). m 102“. foltr fll tm. 


/feta 18, 141MS(1915) , cf Kuhnrlaf.C A 30, 4r>4‘ 

Kuhn’s synthesis of flavnns is unsalwfactory because of 
low yield The prepa of d-ribose and lactoflavm is given „ Afel (2 5 g ) 
in detail From I kg of Ca gluconate, 173 g of pure d- “ 
atahinose wa.s obtained (cf Hockett and Hudson C A 
28, 5f>t7) From 3 kg of d-arabinosc, 270 g ord-nbose 
was prepd. An improved synthesis of lactoflavm is given 
1 kg of o-xyl«ie gave 250 g of 3.4-dim«thyM.futto- 
^ruene, b. 12.1 30* From Cl) g of this product 41 g of 

з, 4-diinefhylamIire, m 4S“, was prepd and from 50 a 
of the btter, 4.5 g of 3,4-ditnethyI-fi-atninocarbetho»T- 
ammobeiiieae From this 4.> g of 3.4-dime(hyl-fl-nitr^ 9 

m tl', ■mi. prtpa , I,™ .rf,*!. 

и, 4-dimetnyl-C-aminocarbethoxyaminf^nreBe, ' ' 


salt, m 257* (decompn); mtlhi^ide, m. 273’. f-I, 
m 192“, lol’o — C2fi7*, was prepd from the thehairtorte 
detiv m the snme manner 257* (dccompn ); 

l-l’itel, m 273* Equal parts of d 1 and i-I were rc- 
crystd from MeOII to give df-1, m. 175-7* d-I-McI 
<1.5 g ) was boiled 20 mm sriih 10 cc. 25% KOIf to give 
i-l-bromolhehenone (fl), CnlfjiOjBr, m 70’, faj*,; 
-•23C7* d-n,»n »0’. Ja]V 23 33’, was prepd similarly 
from f-I-Mel df-II, m J91-2’ f-Bromodemethoxy- 
dlhydrosmomenme-^teI (3 g ) was boiled with 15 cc of 
15% NaOH for 12 mai , dild with 8 cc. HjO and pptd. 
with CO» to give l-des-N'tnelkyl~l-brotnodtkydrolkebatnone 
(ni).C,.H,.NO,Br,m 20O-I“, fapn' -8 67’, mefAtod,*. 
m 241* (decompn.). d-III, m. 199’, [ajy 8 00’, was 
prepd in the same way from the corresponding ihetamone 
deriv d-Ul-Mel. m 241’, dMIl, m 189-92*. MII- 


•5 refluxed 40 n 
MeOC CH CBr 
0 I .. 

IKX: 0=C— CH, 

CK.C — Cfliff, NMe, 
j iur-j -CH, 

CO-CK, CH, 

( 1 ) 


i30cc of U% KaOH 
MeOC CH CBr 

1 ! 1 

CH, O.C.C=C — CH, 



njamm, 6y bydrrfy,,, w.h KOI! «od ISM Ml “‘“ij'J*’’, '"T’/-™- 

V i . Bntce AcOH, using ice, 1 g. of a mono-Br denv. was obtained. 
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Tins was probably 1-9(10?) bromo-0,lO-{tehyJrothebtiMlie ^ 
(V), m 125-^3°, [aly —113^3° Bromination of d- 
dchydrothcbenone gave d-Vi m 127-30®, [aly 112 67*. 
dl-V. m ISO-g® John T. Mdbery 

Alkaloids from seeds of Cassia absus, Linn Salimitz- 
zaman Suldiqui and Zafariiddhin Ahmed Proc Indtan 
Acad Sei 2A, 421 5(1915) — The small seeds of the in- 
digenous annual, C/uiksu, contains a kernel used in Ihc 
treatment of ophthalmia and skm adections and as a ^ 
cathartic The 2 bases, cfuikstne (I) and tsochaksine (11), 
have been isolated as carbonates m a total amt of I &% 
of the kernel Dil aq solns of the IIiSOi salt of I are 
general depressants of the heart, respiration and nerves. 
Dig per kg being lethal to frogs Percolation of 3 6 
kg of powd kernel with cold 0 3% hfeOlI, neutralization 
with NII.OH, acidification, removal of the ale and extn 
with Lt,0 gave a residual sirup The soln of the residue 
in 2 1 of acidulated H|0 was treated with 50 g of RI and, ) 
on working up, yielded 40 g of ekaksme iodide (III) and 
about 5 g of isochaksiite t^ide (IV] A soln of 53 g 
of in in 50 cc of hot ale was treated with the freshly 
pptd AgjO from 4 5 g of AgNOj The niixt. was filtered 
anddiid with200ce of IitjOand 50 cc of petroleum ether 
The colorless Ag free filtrates obtained were evapd in an 
open dish and produced hydrated chakstne bicarbonate 
(V), m 1C7 9* I could not be isolated except as an 
impure product, (a]o 33" (abs ale }, but the foBotnne * 
salts were isolated iodide, ChHmINiO, m ICS* (de- 
compn ) , sul/ale, m 316* (decompn ) , pierale, m 23^ 
40“ (dccompn), ekloroilaltnate, m 232" (decompn) 
Treatment of ale IV with freshly pptd AgiO and punO- 
LHtion of the filtrate with FttO and petroleum ether gave 
If as a cream-colored hygroscopic sirup converted by CO> 
to tioehaksine carbonate, sintering at 108" and dccompg 
at 128" Addn of ethereal HCl to 11 m abs ale and j 
CtjO formed tsoekaktine eklortde, CnKnClN'aO, m 250-2* 

U gave a ptcrale, m IS4*, and a chloroplaltnate. m 172* 
(decompn ) I is partially isomeiited when liberated 
from Its i^ide and is completely converted into n by 
treatment of its sulfate with Da(OH)t The formation 
of the picrate of II from the ale -MetCO sol iodide after 
the sepn of the iodide of 1, showed that 11 is present in 
the seeds and is not formed by isomerization during the 
isolation process C R Addinall 6 

Cactus alkaloids XV Separabon of the afihalomum 
bases Pmst Spatb and rricdnch Dccke M^naish fid, 

C A 29, 79^* — ABAnfanmm 
(1330 g ) was extd with ClOH at lfr-20* and the aq 
sdn of the sirup from the evapd ext was treated with 
2% HCl, the filtrate made alk and extd with EljO, 
the soln finally extd with 60% KOH The EtiO soln 
of the nonphenohe bases (2 83 g ) on treatment with aq 
IltSOi gave mescaline sulfate (I) (0 07 g ) , the filtrate, ^ 
made alk , yielded 0 4 g anhalonme (as the HCl salt) 
and 0 090 g anhalmme (I Me ether) as the HCl sail 
a further quantity of I (0 104 g ) was isolated from the 
filtrate and also 0 1>4 g lophophonne picrate Details 
are also given of the sepn of the phenolic bases, including 
anhalamine, anhalonidine, pellotine and anhalidine 
Tormulas of the compds are given C J West 

Cooessme senes I Isomerization of conessme and g 
Its nor bases Salunuzzaman Siddiqui Prac Indian 
Acad Sc\ 2A, 420-37(1935), cf C A 29, 2960* — The 
alkaloids of Hotarrkena antidysentenca all bear a simple 
rebtion to conessme (I), CiiH,i( NMc)NMe> A study 
has been made of the isomerization of I and its nor bases, 
isoconesstmme (II), CjiIIrsJJi, and cotumme (lU), Ca- 
HsiNj, by the action of cold coned niS04 The gradnal 
addn of 50 g of I to 150 g of ice-coolcd coned H>SO« 
gave a bright yellow soln which began to evolve SO, 9 
and deepen in color to red The solo was added slowly 
to 2 kg of crushed ice and the cold mist was made alk 
with NaOH. The liberated base was extd with Et,0, 
shaken out with AcOH and treated with coned KI soln 
Thccoldturbidmixt yicldedSg of hydrindide,m 325-C*, 
together with oxidation products of I Neiitralizatum of 
an AcOn soln of the hydtiodide with NaOIl yielded a 
light slraw-coloreil sirup of isoconessxne (IV), C]<H«K,, 


bi 239-41*, [a1*i,* 97* (1% abs. ale. soln ), dissolvmg in 
coned to a bright yellow soln changed to dark 

blue and, finally, to bright violet on the addn of H|0, 
ItCtsalt, m 318* (decompn ), [o]y 72" (1% aq soln ), 
ehlorofiatiiuiU, m 271-3*, chloroaurale, m. 293 5® 
(dccompn ), picrate, 210-2“ (decompn j, IfBr soil, (V) 
m 318-22® (dctonipn), di-AIel dertv ,fn 31f>-8° (dc- 
compn ) Titration of CIICl* solns of IV with Br gave 
V by elimination of HBr from the initial addn product 
and Its combination with IV. The presence of a single 
cthylcnic linkage in the isoconessme series was established 
liy titration of the di-Ae deriv. of isoconunine with Br in 
CilCli and the formation of a di-Dr compd , m. 185-0 
(decompn ). The isomerization of I to IV by eoned. 
HiSO, IS followed hy slow oxidation A similar isomeriza- 
tion of 11 gave uonortsoconemne (VI), CuHitNt, as a 
straw-colored sirup, 101® (1% abs ale soln), 

tn salt, m 289* (decompn ) , IlCl salt, m 335* (de- 
coinpn ), 72 W* (1% aq soln), ptcrale, m IW)*, 

cUoroplalmale.m 290-2“ (decompn ). By refluxing with 
a mist of HCOiII (1 5 mols ) and HCHO (1 5 mols ) 
and treating the product snth 11,0. VI was transformed 
to IV VI was converted mto a nilroso base, IICl sail, 
CnHnNdi) HCl, m 282-4*. Tlie isomer of n was named 
‘"isonortsocoiusstne” to avoid confusionm the nomenclature 
of conessimine and II and the name ""nortsoconesstne" 
has been reserved lor the isomer of conessimine The 
isomerization ol 111 gave tseconimine (Vll), 
l«)V 89* (1% abs ale soln); HI sail, m. 332® (de- 
compn). HCl salt, m 335-C* (decompn), ptcrale, m, 
135®, ckloroplaltnale, m. 285-6* (dccompn), dinitroso 
drr,c,CnHMN,(NO)i,m 123 b" ,it-Aedenv .va 190-1*. 
Metbylationof VII by refluxing with 0 6 g of the base m a 
mm ofHCO,IIwith2 5mol$ of HCHO fori hr gave IV. 
The optical activity of the isomers of the conessme senes 
IS about three times as pronounced m the pos. direction as 
that of thecorrespondmg conessme bases. IV is also3 times 
more potent than 1 in its action on the respiration of frogs 
and this potency may enhance the therapeutic value of the 
holarrhena alkaloids since IV may prove to be a potent 
aulintkctreatmcnt of amebic dysenUry. C R. Addinall 
Reductioa studies IS the ffiorphine senes, Vll. Pseu- 
docodemone Robert B Lutz and Lyndon Small J 
Am Chem Soe 57,26,51-6(1935), ef C. A. 29. 1829* — 
I’seudocodeinone (Knorr and Hdrlein, C A. 1. 2125) 
()(V)5% yields) forms a HCl sell, (I), with 1 mol of HiO, 
m 201 3* (dccompn) (all m ps cor), [olV -24* 
(IIiO, el), semicarbattnosemtcarbatone, frith 1 mol H,0, 
m 225-7* (decompn ) Catalytic reduction of I m AcOH 
with Pt oxide gives 46% of the dihydro dertv (11) and 34% 
of the tclrahydro deny. (HI) 11 m 113", [a)V 37* 
(i:t01I,e063), /fa joh, with 1 mol H,0, m 172-J’, 
|olV 13” (HiO.enOS), III salt, m. 250-6* (decompn ), 
jaJV 8 1* (H,0, c 0 91) , exrme, m. 244-5®. Reduction 
^11 with Nam EtOH gives 78% of dihydropseudoco- 
deuie-A Healing II in AcjO-AcONa for 3 hrs at 100* 
gives a nearly quant yield of des-N-aeet’^dikydropseudoco- 
detnone tnol acetate, m 191^2®. Ill, with 0 5 mol 
H,0,in 137-8 5* (anhyd , m 170-1"), [a)h“ 8° (EtOH. 
r0 55). It does not react with CH.N,, Ac,0 m C.H.N at 
100® gives a mono-Ac dertv , glassy, oxime, m 218-9", 
lia salt . with 2 mols H,0, m 165-6”, (aJV -6.2” 
(11,0, e 1.29), III Salt, with 1 mol H,0, m 151-5”, 
I«1V “5 9* (H,0, e 0 85) Reduction of either I or III 
with Na m EtOH (N atm ) gives 62% of tetrahydropseu- 
docodeme, Na-Hg in AcOH gives the same compd 
Demethylation of 4 5 g of 11 yields 2 45 g of dihydro- 
isomorphinone, in 198’ [ajL* 40* (EtOH, e 0 44) I 
(12 g ) and MeMgl m EtK) give 3 3 g of methyldihydro- 
pseadocodetnone, ni 213 5-14 5®, which shows no reaction 
of a CO group or of a double bond Comparison of the 
physiol action of dihydropseudocodemone and dihydro- 
■somorpbmone with that of dicodid and dilaudid ant! 
that of the codeine and morphine isomcrs indicates that 
morphine dcrivs with the functional group at C-6 arc 
more effective than those with the same group at C-8 
but that spatial nlationships are also very important. 

C J West 
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in abs Eton gave the chloride (I), m 15&-7*. 1 de- 
halogenated gave i'^-Zronj-dehydroandroiten 3-o!-17- 
oae, jn 128 5-30° Stigmasterolacefate (II), brominated, 
oxidized and debrommated, gave '-/raBi-dehydroandTo- 
stcrone, tn 145° (semicarbazone, m about 270°) 

Stigma$terol, treated with HCI, ga^e the chloride (111), 
m 152-3° ni, treated with AciO. gave the chloride of 
n, m 183-3 5° II. treated with IIBr, gate the bromide, 
m 100 5-51° X Preparation of 17 methyltestosterone 
and other androstene and androstane derivatives Re- 
lationship between chemical constitution and male 
hormone activity L Ruzicka. M W Goldberg and II R 
Rosenberg IbuJ 1487-98 — The relative hormone ac- 
tivity of 20relatedeonipds of testosterone and androsterone 
are given Testerone was converted to 17-methyltestos- 
terone, tn 103-4°, by treatment with MeMgl. TJie 

following were likewise prepd 17-Melhyl- and 17- - . .. 

ethylandrostan-3-on-17-ol, rtsp , m 192-3* and 137 8°; 3 fienlenophcnanthrene, 
ii“-17-methyl- and A‘*-ethyl-/fa«j-androstene-3,17-dK>t, * '■ ^ 

resp.m 204° and 173°, 17-methyl- and 17-ethyl Iranr- 
androstane-3,17-diol, resp , m. 232-3° and 211°; 17- 
eihyl-ctj androstane^, 17-diol, m 143-4°. 

Julius White 

The physical and chemical properties of biosterol and 
Its physiological significance IX Condensation ' 


PttO ext and recrystn of the product from MeOH gave 
liS^fi-telramethylnaphtluiUne, m 113-14® (picrate, m 
152-3°, ify^no/c.m 162°, lrinilro6<»i2rne£om/>if ,m 178°) 
By recrystn from CtHa and drying at 115°, onocerol. m 
232°, was converted into an ttomer, m 202° {ceelale, 
m ^4°, bmoale, tn. 237-8°, |o]V 21 3°; chloroacelate, 
m 238-44". 115°; 3,5-dinUrebentoale, m 290-1° 

(decompa), jaijv 19 4°; antsate, m 232-4®, [oJu’ 
io 03°) These derivs are identical in in p. and rotation 
with the correspondmg dcrivs. of onocerol. m 232° 
Onocerol is not a steiol but a tnterpene deriv 

A W. Dox 

Toad poisons Vm The dehydrogenabon of emo- 
bufagin H Jensen 3 Am CHem Soe 57. 2733—4 
(19^), cf C X 29, 7902* — X2mobutagin and Se at 
310-3W° for45hrs give a small quantity of a hydrocarbon, 
CiJTm, m 12(4-1*, which is believed to be melhylcyclo- 
■lenophcnanthrene, since it gives no depression m the 
p when the 2 are mixed It appears, therefoie, that 
cmobufagui and probably aNo the various other bufagtns 
contain (besamermg system as the cardiac plant aglucons 
and the sterols C J West 

Epiallocholesterol, a new isomer of cholesterol C A 
Tvans, Jr .and Rudolf Schoenheuner / Am Chem Soc 
58, 182(1936) — Reduction of cholestenonc with (isi 


biosterol with maleic anhydride and eitraconic anhydride rrO)iAt gives 2 isomenc sterols, that not pptd by digitonin 
2 Jiro Nakamiya Bull Inst Pkys -Chem * having the compn CnHuO, m 84°, [olV 120 8® (2% in 

(Tokyo) 14, 584-007(1933), (Abstracli (in CngliJh) 

published with Set Papert Inti Phyt -Cbtm Reuarch 
(Tokyo) Nos 577-9) , ef C X 28, S107* —The non- 
condensing part of biosterol (1) from Ischmagt (SlettoltPii 


tickiMgs') liver oil andcitraconie anhydndegivesaccwsaid 
hydrocarbon, trtatonlant, CmHb, m 65* From (he 
eondensuig part, a new cryst addn product, btasletM^ 


having the compn _ ... 

exit), acetate, m. 82 5°; that this is epicholeslerol (I) 
IS mdicated by its catalytic reduction to a mixt of epi- 
dihydrocholeslerol and epieoprosterol, thus the HO group 
at position 3 is trass to the Me group at C 10, the double 
bond IS 10 position 4-5 Refluxing I 2 hts with a dil 
soln of HCi in 05% EtOH gives a hydrocarbon CnH«i, 
79°, l«)y -112 8® (2% in_C.H,); the absorption 


cifrawfiKfletd, rhombic pUtes or cubes. 207°, 5 spectrum shows max (244 , 235, 229 tn#) at shorter 


isobtamed, perAydro denv , CnIL-Oi, m 65^i*, bromide, 
CiiHuOiBr,, tn 186-8°, i/Cf toll, C,,H.iO. IlCl The 
crude condensation product of I and maleic anhydride 
(11), brominated and fractionally pptd by MeOlf from 
the CHCla soln , gives ihe following fractions white 
powder, m 247 6°, Br 33-5%, light yellow powder. 
CtrHiaOiBrt, m 230°, Dr 42-3%, lemon-yellow powder, 
CitHwOiBr«, m 215°, Bi 42-3%, and yellow powder, 


lengths than reported for cholcstenlene C J. West 


Thermal equil of the rit Irant isomers of dicbloro- 
ethylcneat high temps (Maroncy) 2 Estrogenic activity 
of 1^10-1,2,3,4 letrahydrophenanthrenc (Butenandt, 
Schramm) UP Purification and phys properties of org 
compds (Skau, Rowe) 2 Cause of the von Allworden 

neatme in ovndine with AeCl. irsnsformed mto .Ls isomer. Solmsscn) IIC Sulfonaiion of naphthalene (Unu) 

7 Absoipiion and fluorescent spectra of ceriam naph- 
(balenic hydrocarbons (Titeica) 3 Carotenoids from the 
anthers of Ltlium /tgrteum— antheraxanthui (Karrer, 
Oswald) UD Photochem. stability of crotonaldehydc 
(Dlacet, Roof) 3 Thermal decompn of certain gaseous 
org compds (IVavers) 2, Decompn of propane and 
n-butane and C filaments (Belcbetz, Rideal) 2 Cryst. 
derivs of vitamin E (Kimm) llE Structure and absorp- 
tion of bcniocyclanone oximes (Ramart Lucas, Hoch) 3 
Polarographic studies with the droppmg-Hg cathode 
LII ElKtroreduction of benzaldehyde (Tokuoka) 4 
EOcet of addn salts on the electrolytic reduction of 3,5- 
dmilro-O'Crestd (Btadt, Linford) 4 Sepn and utilization 
epnaiiim Trantnn w9« ^ nitrotoluenc ftom tile mononilrotoluenesprepd 

constituent of "iso- * **•* ea^olme fraction of Syiikkikd crude oil 11 


heating m pyndine with AcCl, transformed into its isomer, 
■n 2^°, no Ac deriv being obtained K Konda 

diflerenhation cf sterols from other alcohols of the 
polyterpene senes and the structure of lanostero) and 
0“«erol K Schulze Z phystol Chem 238. 35-53 
(1930) — A no of mono and polyhydne polylerpene ales 
have been classed with the sterols because they give the 
same color reactions and have similar empirical formulas 
They differ, however, from the sterols in certain pro p er lies, 
especially their non preeipnabdity with digitonin A 
further distmction is the nature of the product obtained 
by Se dehydrogenauan The chaxactesusd 

their cyclopcntenophenanthrene structure, yield Ihe 
Diels hydrocarbon CuH « whereas the polylerpene ales 
yield a trimethylphenanthrene Ci,Hi, of a tetramcthyl- 
naphthalene This dehydrogenation reactioii 

applied to lancKterol, the main constituent of ' 
cholesterol,” and to onocerol, a polyterpene ale 
from the root of Ononis spinoia Isocholesterol was beatrd 
with Se 49 hrs at 335° until evolution of H»Sc had ceased, 
the reaction mixt extd with PCtO and the ext fractionalrd 
at 15mm The highei ftactiiins duty at 200-280* yielded 
crystals of I,2,S-tnmetkylphenanlhrene, m 142-3* ibtereje. 
m. l(>4-5°) Oxidation of Ihe hydiocafbon by CtOi in 
AcOH gave the quinone. 


. organica 


Baigelluii, Guido Elementi di cliimi 
Rniiie V rein 88 pp 

Francis, F.* Notes on Organic Chemistry London 

, ... E Arnold & Co 533 pp. 12s 6d. 

19(4-7°, which was condensed 9 Gaitennamis Die Praxis des organischen Chemikers 


with 0 <2«H,(NHi)t to the quinoxaline, m 13(4-1* 
addnl hydrocarbon, m 212-3°, was obtained fran the 
highest fraction but was not identified Dchydrognialion 
of isocholesterol with Ft at SOO* was unsuccessful, the 
original substance being recovered unchanged Onocerol, 
C»H«(OH),, m 231-2°, (oiy .5 04° (m pyndine), was 
prepd m 2% j leld from Ononis spinosa roots by ale. extn 
and dehydrogenated by Se at 3tK>-320°. Distn. of the 


24th ed , revised by Heumch Wieland Berlin 4V de 
Cniyter 425 pp M 12 

Karrer, Paul Lehrbuch der organischen Chemic 4th 
ed . revised. Leipzig. G Thierae 055 pp. M 36. 

Lucas, Howard J : Organic Chemistry. New York 
Am Book Co 692 pp 83 CO 

Pingoel, Andr4e: Oxydation de I’allantolne parl'iode 
en milieu alcalin £tudc de quelques urfides dcriifs de 
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R,cl.t«r.An*ichrii* Chcwit rftf Ko1-feR«oflv«bu^un«w 
Oder orcariische Oieinic l-'th cO lulled by Wtbtfd 
Afistbau Rd il Carbootltsrhc \«bmdunKe», 
Katur<itofre »ind fmc orjji'n'c’J'e Radifcalt HaM« - 
Aromattv^ie \’crl,indonR«n Fr«-«c orRani^che RadiVale 
I^ipiig Al.ad. Snlat'jtes P15 pp M M. iwund 
JS 5(1 Lf C A 29. 1S.U' ^ 

rieiiMe»n% Uandhurh ritr OTRanisAhoi t.hra»« 
e<S Die Uleratur >•l^ 1 Jan umfiv«:<-nd 

by tilt "Deuisibe C!iemi«cJie Gt'^rb-^-hall *’ t dilwl by 
Fticdnch RStbter Bd KK£ Hefcrwjcttv.hc R'^dtc 
\cfbmdancen n'U * ejilwh Kel«inde*v«tt StickMoHaloni 
Oty \cfliinduncfn O^nA erlimdvinptn Oxy-Oto-\<T- 
bwJim^ 077 ro M »-» XXU JUurocyctKche 
Reihe Yctt>irn}unEfn mrt 1 cycbwh pcUttndenrn Si>c)-; 


Wfondiry ttn^ted afcs . parffiMJJtfJr tho^ wJnch rontam 
at least 4 C oioms and only J olebnic bond in the tnoJ., 
are oyidircd to »iwatd carbotytic cotnpde by treatment 
imh O m Il»e prr^cnce o! an ojidumn catalyst at ft high 
tmp.e fi . ftlioiil SHIKIW)*. Thus. 2-wclhyl-l-ptoT«n* 
»« osidirwl la S-mcibybl-ptopen-ol-ol, 2-m^eth>j i- 
buien-t-ol to 2 tneihyl-I -buten-d-ivJ. b aHybc 

4tb ^ ftle to artoiein, 2-mcthyl'l'l«j<c0'.'l-ol to 2 mcthyl-l- 
lmte»-3-ono. b n7*,«ftrf 2^ncthyW-pIicnyM-ptopcn' 
t-ot to 2 m«hyl-3-plicnyt-i propcn-S-onc, b 200 . 
C«. Ml and V«(S<Xr>i arc used as cotalysis 
SrcoAdsrr arontabt smifles Waldo L semon (to 
B r GivotltK-h Co 1 I’ S 2.tMId,<U2, rch d Informing 
0 second-try untuie sMcii as p-plicnyJaniinopticnol, a pri* 
mary aromatic amine mch fts aniiinc is added to a 


mXimi* Cnrwure. Sulfonsamen!' Armne f-w f«i 3 solo contg a poHhvdrnty f 


pp M J32 IWtlin J Srnttsef Cf C A *0, fCU 

p Cytlohc*y!ph«nals Knrl BtodcrNcn, llenmno 
Uehtictc and 1 m«t korun (to GenciaJ Aniline Works) 

I 6 2n04;J7iJa» 21 Tr 7b5.024lC A 28,i-7-i»‘^ 

Oleftna H Tli ll^lwie A *0 Bttt Oct «, 

12.15 High-niol olefins arc ptepd by heatme ■sccondarj 
amines bavitti at least I aliplnuc chain ot mote than K C 
atoms y««(i coinpds of an ncid natuie that fonn ofts ^uJi 
ammo, until the aminp group is elimioaicd Among »i- 
amplcs, (!) beptadecylphenyiiniinc is heated in ft stream 
of )ICk hcpiaifecyjene and bcpiadccyl cMoridcdistdmtr, 
the Utter may li« convened iniohet'tsdccylene by removal 
of JICI, and {2j undrcj’IpJienyUminc is heated vuU ZnCb 
10 pvc r»r« tindccylcne 

Siilfsting olefins Ro!>eri T LeOaron fto Mandard 
AUohol Co) 15 S 2.02^.22ri. Jan 21 For snlfattng 
secondto' Imtcne conlaintd in tinted pettoleum ending 
products, ft fraeiion ol the cradeil pioducts » scpil ewwg 
prcdoftimanily a mist oltiranebed and strsurtit-cUain ole- 
fin* eontg. 4 C atoms per mol and tins (racoon, tn iiQuid 
phase, IS admued with an ll,S0i of 50-00% strength, 
the oq. nc»l faj et fonned is removed, an<f residual h>dro- 
carlions, in licttiid ptiftse, arc treated with a<j (tiSO, o( 
strength 

£th;r alcohol A. A Vansfieldl and E M Kajranosa. 
Rhss 8*1.143, Aug :i{, <034 Ctlli » trcalnl with 0 5- 
8% )1|50, soln. under elevated pressure and temp Cl 
C. A. 39, S8J41 

Afeohols Ifeiitrich Itaptt (to I O rarbemnd A -G ) 
U S 2,0-9,6lP, Tcb 4 Ales such as phenethyl ale. 
are proiinccd by actmg with on allv>lcftc oxide such as 
ethylene oxide m the prc'cncc of n rnedcl-Cndtscoodens. 
ing ajrcnt such os anhydrous AlCb on a bydtocarbon such 


pp« the polvliydrosy licntcnc as its amine salt, and the 
Jitter rs heated to ratKc its ofinrlenwnon Jo produce a 
seconiUrv amihe Scscml examples arc given Cf. C. A 
20. 170» 

Distilling methTlamlnes r I dij Pont tie Netnours 
A Co Bni 4nf..'?74. Oct 31. IblA Pure NMci or 
NlIMry js isobifA from mixis conic ihem ami NfljMe 
bydisic iheniitl snihiwt added Kffi at clcvited pressure 
until a portion of * of the am«w* «« isolated T)ie prettfiire 
ca«»sesthe tnixi todisul in 2 fractions, 1 consisting of pure 
NIlMe, or NMcx ftrrording to the prrssiirc used and Ihc 
other ol an areotropic rnnil of the amines After 1 of Ihe 
amines has been isoltccd. the pressure is lowered ftnd the 
otW nniuic distd off App is described. 

Trrfbry •mines 1 G TarlicftttwJiislnc A -G. Bril 
■f76,4l-(, Oct Jf), fKlfi TheseareoiitamrrtJjyfhcreav- 
liotiofsecondafy fttnines, or reogent* that form them under 
the reaction conditions, isiib ales, or tlietr carboxylic 
esters, nr stitfi alilehvdrs cr ketones, pt a rntsed temp vtt 
ihe presence of a hydfogenating catalyst, at Jcnsi 1 of the 
rcojrrniscnnlB aradtcalof fit hast SCninniss thereaetion 
I* effected »n the presence of II when riMchy lies and ketonn 
arc treated. »n prcrence or absence «( It when nlcs. ore 
treated and «i aWnec of H xehrn esters lire treated. Cf 
C A 29. WkW 

(Jualertisry ununopuao compounds I, 0. Farbcuin- 
dwstneA -O Bnt 4’W1,"2.>, Oct 14,1085 Stichenmpds 
cnotg attxehcd io N ai hast J liiRh-mol. satd. aliphatic 
tudical o( at least 8 C airmis which >» tntcmipted by a 
R nr N ntotn. the tcmsmins nrg radicals attached to the 
hJlicitigsatd todicftls, arc ptepd by (1) causing a reactive 
ester, c g . a >isli<le or iK-nrertcsiilphnnyi ester, ol the 
hiph-mol fthpbstic oJe mntg S or K m the chain lo re- 
net xcjih a sunable amine, (2) treating nn ittninc contg. 


C*ll». a nonsulisiMuted hctcrooclw rorni^ such as ^ tlic liteh-tnol suMtitiicnt with o reactive ester of a satd, 


pytidinc or qiiinoline or a rutmolialo dmv swh 
Rconofialo ticnrene, at temps up to ff»R* (wiitably at .5* 
in tnaViiig plicnelhyl ale ) Mumcrows examples arc 
given 

DehydrittaRallyl alcohol A.A I>r)nnivhml.ov Russ 
ST.rcirt, July JJ, J0J4 Ati aliyl ale and CCI* arc con' 
tmuoitslv di>id at b.VO* with a conttnuotis return of a 
pari of ihe distillate into the flask. 

Ccftveftiffg tfJcohols to sut/stes, Carhede A Carbon 
Chemicals Coip. Tt, 7S'M0.*,. Oct 23, lim Ales contg 
at least S C atoms are eomerted to sulfates by treatmcni 
wit h t» sulfmwmg agent awh as CISC, 11 w SO, m the pres- 
ence of an inert litiiud such as an ether which ts a solvent 
cf liigh vapOT pressure for the ale and the stdfurwing 
agem , rvniciilat ly a bisfcldoroethyl) ether. Txanipies ore 
guru of the ronicrvion of phcnethjlBobutyfntTbinoI, 
(fl he»ah)drc«pheti)lciIiyl)i<obntyleafbmt>l,and7-etbvl^- 

mcthyM-uodccanol, inbiv(B<lil{>roeth>l)«hCT, Temps. 
Irtwn— 211* to ro* arc used. 

fCefnnes framsceondary tlechols. Francis Al. Aitlubaftl 
and CJauan M. Beamer (to Standard Ale Co). U. S- 
-.tC5..2tii, Jan 2l. A ketone is formed by passtn» ,he 
vapor of esreondxry ale suc-h as sec. he*jj «k? mrwttutfe 
C A ^ 1 5%. Cf. 


ole . (31 eatisinsan opproptiite thin nlc. or amine to tract 
with a said Brnitie eonig n mdicaf mil> n rcphccahle 
sulwiituent.c e , Cl, or (4) tiestiiig a sfttd amine having 
ft mdiesl eofttg. an ammo or IIS group with ti reactive 
fslrr of a «iifd. air , the produrf, in rsfh case, bemg con- 
X erieil mtolhe <iintemarv 1 onn if necessary TKceompds 
pow^s boetcneidil and fnucicidxl properties Tnmcthyl- 
g Aotleeylthiomeihylw.moniumehlondetsprtpd by heating 
rfotfee-yftfiiortietfryf cMonile, ohlamed hv intr^nctng IICl 
nttoft iRxxt of dodtrylmercaptan and ClIjO, xeith Nlile,; 
and RicthyldieihyldodecylthtoethylanKtinnmni iodide is 
prepd by heaUnjr Mcf with diethy Itfodecyljhiocihylaininc, 
which results (row the interaction of Nftdodecylmercaptan 
with dicthylanniiocthyl chloride In 43(5, 7kM, Oct. 14, 
jriSS, such eompsls contg attached to N at least 1 higlu 
mtd afiphalK ether ratfieiif of at Inist 8 C atoms in whtch 
9 the O vx sepd from the N by at least 2 C atoms, the 
ftittamingoeg mdicals nttaehecj to N being sntd radicals 
areprepd by (1) cmvinga reactive ester of the high-mof 
ate. «mlR on O ntom tn the chum to react with a imitahle 
amine, (2) treatinj- an annne eonig the higli-mol ether 
rxdical with a reactive ester ol a satd ale . Al) causing an 
appropriate ole to react with a satd. amine contg. n 
redicst With a replsceahlc siilistitucnt, c g , Cj, or (4) 
treating a said, amine contg. a hydroxy alk-yl group with a 
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reactive ester of a «atd ale , the product, in each case, 
iifing converted, if necessary, into the tjuaicrnary form. 
Thecempds are bactericides and fungicides (y-Dodecyl- 
osy-)9 liydfos)piop>l)trinicth>lajnniomuin chlonde is 
ptepd bj treating y.dodcC5loxy*^-hjdro*y-a-cliloro- 
piopanc with NMej in cold CiUi *oln : methjIcyclrAeiyl- 
ith)t(Y-dodcc)losj -^-hydroxypropjOammomum iodide is 
prepd by healing cyclohexjlethylamme with y-dodccyl- 
B h> dro\y-«-chloropropane and treating the product with 
Mel In Unt 43b, 7^3, (Xt 14, 1935, such compds. 
ermtg attached to N an tinsuUonated araltyl radical and 
a high riol aliphatic radical of at least 8 C atoms, which 
may be micrrupted by an O, S or N atom, are prri>d. by 
1 1) causing a reactive ester of the high-mol ale to react 
with an aralLjUmine. (2) treating aa amine contg the 
high mol substituent seitfi a reaclli'c ester of an aryl aJc , 

( 1) causing an appropriate ale or amrae to react with an 
aralbylammc having an aliphatic radical contg a replace- 
able substituent, c g , Cl, attached to the K, or (4) 
treating with a reactive ester of an aliphatic ale. an 
aralLylainine having attached to the N an aliphatic 
radical contg an amino, Oil or Sll group, the product m 
eacli case being converted into the quaternary farm if 
necessary Among examples, (1) diethylbeniyloctylam- 
momum chloride is prepd hy causing benzyl cbtoiide to 
react with dieihjloctylamine, obtained from octyl bromide 
and NHEt], (2) dimethyldMccylbcnzylaminonnim iodide 
IS prepd by the reaction of dodeeylbenzylamine with 
Mel The products are insecticides and fungicides Cf 
t A 30, lot 9’ 

Uosulfouted diacylated diamines CuiUaumc de 
Montmollin, Jacob Danuser, Gerald Ponliote and Hans 
Johner (to Soe pout 1 md clum i Bile) U S reissue 
Feb 4 A mssue of origiiul pat Ko l,899,$5(> 
IC A 27. 2903) 

Fonmc acid Henry Dreyfus U S 2.023,?&l, Jan 
3S CO and water are made to react at temps of about 
100-350’ m the presence of a lower aliphatic acid such as 
formic or acetic acid and of CujCIi U S 2,02S,7C5 
relates to a similar process, canied out m the presence of 
t-uSO. 

Aeetie acid eonceotration Donald F Othnier (to 
I astman Kodak Co ) US 2,02s,SOd, Jan 2^ A still 
IS charged «uh aq IlO^c and just the tight proportion of 
I’r or ISO Pf acetate or propylene chlonde to form an 
azcoiropie cum wvth the watet in the nq acid, watet 
and water withdrawing agent are distd fiom the mm 
and the distillate is condensed and the added agent is 
'cpd from the water of the distillate and returned for 
conimuation of the piocesa (vinous details of app and 
of continuous opctalion being described) U S 2.()23,i«l 
relates to the u«c of added agents such as iso-Pr iodide, 
CHBrCl , ISO Pu bromide, ClIiBri, i«o-3m chlonde, 
puBr or all) I iodide for lemoving water inadistn coluinn, 
fiomaq HO\c App and operative details are desmbed 

Hydroxy keto acid esters Henry Gault Tr 784,101. 
July 22, ja35 Acyclic oldcliydes or keto acid esters ate 
fixed in aq medium without chminat icm of water Ex- 
amples are givyn of the prcpn of AcC(CHiOn),COjEt 
(diacetate, b,, 174’), EtO,CClL\cCH,CAc(Cll,OH)- 
COjEt (along with hydroxmethvlocloliexanoiiedi- 
earboiylic ester, m 79*j. CnilC.\c(CUK>H)CO,Elj,, 
m lOS*. tcCMe(CHOH)CO,Ct (oxime, m H,5») 
AcC|CH(OH)MeJ,COirt, m ^3^ AcCHICIUOIDMej. 
COiLt (its pyrazolone, m 273’J and AcCMe[Cil(011)- 
MelCOsEt, b,. 118-20* d C A 29, IS'W 

Aliphatic esters of tatboxybe acids Vi’iUiaw J Ban- 
nister (to Commercial Solvents Corp ) If. S 2,0J9,C0|, 
Feb 4 An ester »uch as Ct, Me or Bii lactate, having • 
b p. abov e 120* but not substantially less than .’’•O* below 
the b p of tlie acid from which it is derived, is prepd by 
introducing on ale such as Lt, Me or Bu ale mtothcacid 
such as luetic acid at a temp tanging from about the 
b p of the fomicd ester to approx 2o’ below tlic said 
bp, and removing the resulting vapors of the formed 
ester, walerandrxressalc Cf C A 29, ClIC*. 

Esters of levuLme acid Gerald J Cox and Mary L 
Dodds (to Niacet Chemicals Corp ) U. S 2J)29,4I2, 


4 Feb. 4. In foniiing esters such as 2 mcthylbutyl leviilm- 
ale, a sirup of levulmic acid obtained by decompg. carbo- 
hydrates with an morg acid such as by the action of HCl 
on a sucrose soln. is eslenfied wit h an ale. such os 2 methy 1- 
butanol (suitibly by heating in tne presence of HCl). 

Cyanic and thiocyaaic esters Soc. anon des matiires 
colorantes et produits chimiques de Saint-Dems and Jean 
Claudm Fr. 7‘«,.‘i00, Oct 29, 1935 Such ethers are 
. prepd by the action of CNCl on the compds RSH m 

* which R K any radical giving to the mol the character of 
tneteaptas, tliiocaibonic acwl or their dctivs Thus, 
CNCl gives with a sold of Ka dimethyldiUiiocarbamate 
at I5-TU’, ictramethylthmram monosuliide. The formu- 
las of a large no of compds which may be obtained are 
given, including S C(ON)SC(OX) S, (in which X is 
life, tn 54-6’, L't, tn Ai’, CrJIr, ni 54-.5’, brown 
ml, C;H,t. vellowod), S C(N.Me.)SC(NMc,) S, tn IW- 

j lO*. S C(NMf,)SC(Nrt,> S, m 55', S C(NMe,)SC- 
(OMe) S, S C(NMc)SC(OCt) S. S C(NMe,1SC- 
(OC,H,) S. m 44’. S C(NMcj)NTirh, m 127’, S C- 
(NMcJNMcfh, m 79*. c-IS C(NMe,)01C.H.N0 . m 
124*. o-fS C(N.Me,)01C,H.Me, tn 55*. and p-[S C- 
(NMc,)OiC,n,Me, m 93’. 

Hydrogenating cumanue add and its bomologs P. 
Va LoshaLov and D 5f. Al'vin-Gutzatx Russ. 37,71)0, 
July 31, 19.34. Hydrogenation is effected in the presence 

* of aclivated A1 and in n medium of abs ale 

Qumieacid A D. Lebedev, A. V Lmdkvist and I A 
Oliergatd. Russ 37,707, July 31. 19S4. CTanberry juicc 
IS treated with chalk, filtered, the filtrate boiled and filtered 
while hot to sep Ca citrate Hie filtrate is mixed with a 
»itd soln of the basic Ph acetate, the ppt. of Pb quinate 
IS filtered off and dccompd with H-S and the obtained PbS 
vs sepd fiom the qumic acid sola which is coned till it 
. etysiaOizes, or It may beexld with org. solvents. 

Cyanune acid I. G Farbemnd A -C (ChrLstivn 
Sieigetwald. inventor). Ccr fi2I).9(X5, Oct 30, 1935 (Cl 
I2p lO) Addn to C07.Wi.3 (C- A. 29, 4027') The 
fnelbod of 007,t-C3 is modified by carrying out the con 
dcosattonia tbepiesenceof a diluent at temps, above lOO* 
in a reflux condenser. Examples of diluents mentioned ore 
C.U.(a,andC.H,Cl a. C A.29.480' 

Ethers contiismg at least eight carbon atoms u the 
6 molecule Fherhard CIbel (to Henkel R Cic. C m l> 
ll.) U S 2.028,654, Jan 21. Ethers such as glycerol 
tnonododeey) ether , glyettolmonotevradeeyl ether and the 
like are readily obtained by allowing the esters of higher 
aliphatic or hydioaromatic ales and oxyieids to react 
with ales or phenols in an alL medium or with alcoholaies 
or phenolates Various examples with details and niodifi- 
caiions of procedure are givTn Cf C A 29,475' 

The preparation of ethylene chlonde and other chlorine 
^ denrabves Cosudustvennuil Trc»l Rezinovoi Prom- 
uisblcnnosti (inventor A I Matisen). Russ 24,877. 
January 31, l'>32. Cldenvs are prepd from cracked gas 
(coatp CO, 0.2, C,H, 34, C.!!, 3 9, C.H, 5.2, C.H, 0 5. 
<A 0 7, CO 1 9, H, 242?, CHi 25 4, C,rr, 2 5 and N, 
2.5%) by chlorination in 2 phiscs. In the first phase the 
dry gases arc admitted llirougli the lower end of a tower 
heated to 35* and charged with a chemieally resistant filler 
g together with Cl,, m amount insufficient to effect a com- 
plete chloimalion, while liquid chlorinated hydrocarbons 
enter the tower through the upper end and move down- 
ward m eountcreurrenl to the gases In the second phase 
the chlorination is completed by contact in another tower 
of the semi finished product with Oj, dissolved m liquid 
chlorides, without an addnl intioduction of Cl, Details 
of Ihe equipment are also covered 

Etbyleae oxide N. \’ De Bataafschc Petroleum 
Maatschappi] Fr 78.8,075, Oct. 21, lO-Ty See Bnt 
434.011 (C A 30, 737‘). _ 

Addition compounds of nibited diphenyl ethers (2hem 
1 abnL von Heydcn A G (Armin Rost, inventor). Gcr 
C20,TC1, Oct. 2l*. 1935 (Cl. 12p 1 01) Hie compds 
are obumrd by the action of C»II»N or qumolme ^di- 
phenyl ethers contg more than two NO, groups Thus, 
2.4,6,2'.4',C'-hexamtrodiphenyl ether is added drop by 
drop to CilhN to give A’ 2.4,6 tnnitrophcnylpyndinmm 
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dmttrop1temIp)-niJin«im J.4^Jinitropliniol'itr. nv W2-3*, 
i« al«o ric«cfi!icd , , 

Barbituric acid compound Alidar ?V«ia ana 1 rsu 
Kn) Cri-f Oct ai, l'>K> (CJ 12/. 7 iGl A 

compil ol diciMlbatlumnc and -wnh dihidr.icodcmp, 
rcadili sil m W3U». »s obiaincd li> iinnKingtoscihcrmwl 
turns of iJic Mil.vi-mces or tiicir .aju in soJn »w m «lu^ 
(used stall 1 anmvJes arc psvn 

Sulfonic adds UniVtl A Cic GmbH It (V*.* 
T4s.CXt r^lpas Stilfonn. RiuMiaiinRoapilho acu»Mt 
jfi iimd< ti\ caii'inc 'ulttlc* sucli ns Na sit), m NnHWb 
10 nail null ildoro ulipbiln esters of ttu or i>il« 
alil'hjtu mrtoj.>l>i nvulsi-onig ut lets, v C < f. 

chinioriliji isur of Imnv and oleic ncids Cl t I JU. 

1 ' 5 "“ . . , 

AUwl sullonie acids M H MarLotuli anil ^ \ 

I'lpikssVii rU.'s 24 SMI. Jai> a. I«*52 Hdsd* is 
added in bauliis to tin ijormaRv jpiMiviis j.roiltutH of 
petroleum pirohMs ulmh are kept in n ItcjMul stirn l» 
eeinipni'wn or b> solti m liisliir hydrocatlion (laitions. 
tlif pecKiss tiiiiii IS grTadiiall> raided front l>* and rmclus 
UC ^o^<atd ibc end of the proecM. 

PyiMieletrasulfonic acid I G rarlienind A -C. 
(I mst Tictre and Otto Basel, tn\i niofs'l Gif tCt'.ulV 

Oct 2«. vna (Cl iZi aimi Tor ptem of 
rirenctcuastilfonic acid or nr mU». p)-retie or «« motto 
or ilinilfomc aciiis bit liratfd with erces< of n ««ifimHtMR 
apirt Tbt resulttns tetrasitlfcmic orui iiiiy be coittcrtcd 
toilsstilts In on esanirlc. finelj poted pyrene i' treated 
tMili WTe HiSO. at 20 25*for24hra The mast »' pouml 
on KT and the «tilfnnale railed out reiili KnCI Other er- 
ampler ate jnen The tetrarulfonatc istned ar a nanmR 


c4 COj. nhicft ts ii'clf prepii from the Ca Mth of .t-plienyi- 

Rjdrotiuiiiones Kodak I’allii Jr “$^,273, fVl 2 i, 
KkiS A qmttonc t< rapontod at a presnirc IkIovt «tni , 
tnit id coniaci with letlucinK carer, and is then mlrodiiced 
mirt r luireiit of ridncinc agent in cimiialion, niaintamed 
Ht a iiinp At which the raporr of quinone introduced 
ntndince Very pme hyilroqiintones arc obtnnerl Tlie 
prtmr> K an miprovrntent ou lhat of ft I I 
U .! 27. >lid Apr ir described 

Pmrolone denvatires 1 G rarbeninditrine A -G 
ttni I It. .'-.U*. Oct 7, l‘K5> See fr 7t.o,f,ro .1 29. 
UIW Itnl 4.t.7S‘i,Oel 14. I‘»3S (Addn to 4W.r>ir>) 
See 1 r 44.8-n ( C .1 29. (>-’4‘t»l 

Ureldes I G rarliemnd A -G (Mas Bix-Wmfihl 
.»ni{ Oiiruc 1 hrhiff, tovcntorrl Gcr tiJO.'XVI, Oct fW, 
I'O.'i iCl 12<> 17 lU) f rcidcs of trt»iihr(iiiiteil AeOH 
m ptfful in tonytrtme halides of aciiU of the general 
fonnuU RRRtCtKtll. m which K repreretilr alkyl or 
cccliulktl residues, into the lonerponding montvtcyiated 
unit hr treatment wiihimr Two R r together can reptr- 
vem n lirdroRenttcd ring with on o C atom link lit an 
example, urea and rblhCCHCl are healed to 120* for 1 
hr to gne diethylpropylaceitlurta, m mv llXl* Tlte 
' prepn of erelnhcsylithylaectic and urcide, m ISr-S®, 
and ihcihr Unity Iteetylurca, m dl*. irnirurtcnrnitci! Tlte 
I'oiiipds are iiml as 

Biphenyl. cWonosted biphenyls Kenneth S Jackron, 
Geofce r WamwTight. Herbert R Uadcr and Imperial 
Chemual Indurtner Ltd Brii 4.^0, fi53, Oct 7, IW.A 
Tbj ami (or) ehlonnateil hiphrnylrarc produced by pa5.r> 
Mtg the vapors of C«H«anil (or) rliCland mbMantnlamlr. 


niaternl for ptepg tech pr^ucir A Witer ywld isg»\»n 5 <d polychloro bcnrencs with Cl through a rractioti 
if the pytene ir ttuseil with NaiSOi, kicrdguhr, Hg siltr, • ••'• -s- ■ • . n --- *- < 

clc. Cf. r. A. 28. 40(fl« 

0 HsfhthyUnunesulfoak acids r I dit Tont tie 
Nemourt A Co Bnt 4(74, Oct 11. Tliereare 

obtained from d-tuphthol (I) hy «ul(onalmg and tlwn 
animating tlirtcily after neutralumg. by ibc lUichcf<.r 
method. Among crampler, I i« rulfonaled with 
HhtOi at —2*. the prenluct is neiiimheeil with K!f«. 


5 oj p. .. 

at 70t>-b.V)*, the reaction time being 2 rcc to 1 min 
Aroyi bituets I O rnrltenindiinrie A *0. Bril 41tt,- 
fijr.Oct Ifs ItiW. Tfiwareprepd byMiieifientomiUC 
iiydrocarbons to react with aliophanic acid chloride in 
the prr«ence of Btt afid-eondenrmg agrnt and dcconips 
the ptxMluct with n»0 Tlicy ate ti«eful intemvcdittes foi 
the prepn of il\cs and pharmaeeniieal conipds 
Alixann aad its salts Donald G Rogers (to National 


licatcd under ptersutc with (NH.)jftO» and NH* and the 6 Aniline and Chemical Co ) If S 2,(i2S,S7'l. Jan D'< 


....(t. of rail* of 2 naphiltylttnine I* and -A-<iil(onio aetdr 
pptd wnhNaCJ. the ptodiictr arc rnnablefor ihcntanuf 
of aro dyes, picnicnte ami hies 
ChrysenemoQOSuUome acid ! G ratbenind A >0 
Ir, 7.''d,4fil, (Xt I'VJfi Clirywne is treated wiih 
CiftOiH nndet nioifcrate eomlitions in the ptewnee of a 
sobcnl or diluent Tlie conipd m iTtv-SO* Cf C <1 


Heteronuelear balotm aeanthnqtunonrsoUooic aods ’ U(Il")x’c.IL\s A^C.HiXHCHjftOjXa (R nnd R 


Anthnquinoml-2-nicrmptan or anthrnfitunone-2‘Md0nie 
aewl or di(ajnhra<jmnoiivl)-S,2'-dis or polyssulfide, or n 
mixt of ihe<e eoinpds , k heated with an aiy «oln of 
eancticalLah and a suitable oeidump agent such nsKi^O* 
or n ehloraic (suitably at !t>l>-2'X>* for lfl-40 tirs. or 
longer) 

Arsenobeazenesutfexyfates 1 G rarbeninil. A -O 
” “S't.WT, Oct 23_, Cowpds of the fonittila 


rarbenmd A -C. (Georg Krinclcin and rne. 
rtjrfcnbirJi, intcnton) Cer ti20,«(N, Oct 50, ItSo 
(Cl 12 j 57) TIic obo%c nrr prepd by inonoilnroiirinE 
sulfonic acids of betcrnniirle'irdmnvinoanthraipimones and 
replacing the diaro group hy liitoim Iw Sandme>er’.i 
method. Tlius, l.^-d!aiuinixinihraqiunonc*2»<olfoiiK and 
IS (harotired and the product treated with Kl to pt\-e 
ri lodo.l^ntinoaiilhraqiiinonevf-sulfimie actrt 
Vanlllm. C A Kirkligof, S A Rpbwjd and S M 
Buivwgm Rnv. 57,r(V4, July 31, 1*X14 A mnt of 
iiitrclcnrencsiilfonie acid nml gviaiaeot on l'er{SO,)» is tr 
duml eleelfobtically, while CIl O »s addn! m portKmi: 
nunnethe coiine of the elect rob sk 
5 Hydroxyquinehne N. N \ororhlim, Jr..aniiS r 
MitrengendWr. Russ r.s.l.'VJ, Aiig .31,1034. 3 CWw». 
quinoline w hcitetl to CfXKiOD* with iiq wilm of olkaln- 


liydforyalkyl gToups) are prepd by Imn'fonnmg bis- 
(lixdrowalkyBanimobcnicnnrconio acids, which mty 
contain othor wlwtituents m the C«)i» ring, conjointly 
with twnrcnearconic acids siih-stituted by the ammo group, 
which may nl-o contnin other «ulistitueTTt«i m the C«H« 
tins, mto arseimbcneenec and treating with fonmldc- 
hydesuUoxyUie wrhyttnttiigtUTiinoai^cnobenJcneqilfoyys 
g Htcs letth 2 rnols of alkylrne Diide, Brainplcs are pii'cn 
of the ptepn of 3 bis(tlihydroxypiop>l)ani»no-f*li> dmxy - 
l'-»mmo.4'.hAdtoTy., 3 - hydroxy -4 -b5>(dih>droty- 
propyDan'ino • d' - anuno - 4' - hydroxy - (from 3 - h> - 
drov\-l bi^fdihydrtJxvpropyDarmnolscnfenear^nic acid. 
wbtcU ts peepd bv beating 3 hsdioxy ~4-ammobenicnc- 
atwiK acnl with 2 moU of glyeide). 34>ie(hydroTyethyl). 
ammo 4-hxUto*y*3'-ammo-4'-liydToxv-,4-(dib}droty- 
piopvl)(h>tiroTiyeth>l>.amino-.3'-«tnino-l' hydroty- (from 


3-Amino<}uiRolmes I. C. i'arlvmnd \ -G ' - - - 

“^'.Oies. (Vi 22. I'Xk'i Tlicsc 


ammo-f- 


ivi. »s iiv iiraimg -i-iiMiroxy ciny laiinno- 

Ksontcacid witligly eide), .{-l>is(diht dron-proptl)- 
•lndruxy-3*-aiiiino 4'.hydTOxy-, .3,3’-ili.tiiimo- 


2 nirthyK3-omtno4>'phmyI- Cf.C.A 29,}v;41*. 
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D«C7lene compounds Carbide & Carbon Cbemicah 1 pure bcnroyl persulfide is further purified by dissolvuijr 


Corp Fr 7^,&44, Oct. 19, 1935 1,3-Dceylene ald<4 
of the formula CHiCIIfOHJCFtfC.HtlCHO is prepd by 
condensing ethylhexaldehyde with AcH in the presence erf 
anaik compd and subscquentlv neutralising the resulting 
reaction tnixt This aldol is hydrogenated to give an ethyl- 
butyl-suhsliluted 1,3 butylene glycol of 10 C atoms, bi 
132-7®, and this glycol may be esleiificd to form, eg, 
the diacetate, b, 130-5*. « 

4 Hydfoxypyrene I G Fapbenind A -G Fr 789,- 
019, Oct 22, 193.5 This is prepd by diazotizmg 3- 
aminopyrene-4 sulfonic acid, converting the diazo compd 
to pyrcne-4-sulfonic acid by known methofh and fusing 
tins with caustic alkalies The product, m 208®, dis- 
solves in coned UjSOi giving an olive-brown fluorescence 
Condensation products of aromatic hydroxy eomponnda 
with alkenols Joseph n Niederl U S 2,029,53ft. 

I'cb 4 Alkenols such as vmyl, ally], rrolyl, oleyl and 3 
pbytyl ales or their aryl, halogen or nitro substitution 
pr^ucts or the like, or substituted and nonsubslituted 
phenoxyoctadecyl ale such as plienoxyoctadecyl ale 
Itself, 0-, m and p loloxy-, thymoxy, octylphcnozy , 
chlorophenoxy , nitrophenoxy-, naphthoxy- and such 
phenoxy-octadecyl ales in which the Ph radical cariics 
other reactive groups such as ammo, hydroxy, carbonyl 
(aldehydic and ketonic) and carboxy groups, are con- 
densed with II, SO, Ditivs of the oleyl ale such as its * perjumet, 
esters, notably its sulfuric acid ester or acetate can f,e - 
u«ed for condensation and in such cases, if hydrolysis is 
avoided, the corresponding hydroxyphenyloctadecyl ale 
esters are obtainable Similarly the ether of oleyl alcohol 
can be condensed The products are colorless or pale 
yellow oily or waxy solids, useful as antiseptics and 
germicidal agents Their sulfotuted dciivs (sulfates 


It m an org solvent such as CHCb which is miscible with 
ale but cot with water, srashmg this soln with dU aq 
alkali, sepg the soln and pptg the benzoyl persulfide 
from It by adding an aliphatic ale such as EtOH or 
MeOH which can be vaporized at a temp below the 
decompn point of the benzoyl persulfide 

Substituted sulfides Henkel & Cic GmbH 
(Eberhard niiel and Alfred Kirstahler, inventors) Gcr 
ISO.880.Oct 29,1035(0 12o 23 a3) SeeU.S 1,987,- 
S2fi (C. yl.20, J43b»). 

H^ogen compounds N V de Balaafschc Petroleum 
Maatscliappij Fr 789,289, Oct 25, 1935 Polyhalo 
hydroxy contpds or polyhalo hydrocarbons are prepd by 
causing an unsatd monohalide contg at least 4 C atoms, 
and in which the halogen atom is joined to a satd C atom 
to react with a reagent of the class comprising hypohalogc- 
nous acids, aq solns of halogens, solns of hypohalogc- 
nous acids and hytlrogcn ualides and org hypohalites 
Thus, isobutenyl chloride is converted to l,-3-d!chloro-2- 
melhyl- and I,J-<lichIoio 2-chlort)methyI 2 propanol, iso- 
pentcnyl chloride to tertiary diehloroamyl ale , crotyl 
bromide to 1 bromo-3-chloro 2 butanol and a monochloro- 
diisobutylenc to a compd Ctlli.CI- The tertiary poly- 
halo ales are intertnediafes for the prepn of unsatd 
aldehydes and ketones to be u<ed for making rcrtni, 
perjumft, etc Fr. 789,290 Unsatd polyhalidcs are 
Heated as in Fr 789,289 to give similar compds Thus, 
a compd CH.ClCfCH.CI) CHCIT.CI is converted to a 
tettiaty tetrachloroamyl ak of the formiiU CHiCIC 
(CII,CI)(OH)CHClCH,Cl Ci C A 30, 1067’ 

Polybalogeaated hTdroxy compounds and hydroeaxhons 
Herbert P A Groll and George Hearne (to N V dc 
- ■ - • Brit 436,357, 


germicidal agents tneir suiiotutea oenvs (suiiat^ or Balaafschc Petroleum Maatschappij) Brit 436.357. 
sulfonic acids) arc wetting agents ttith formalde^de 5 ©ct 0.1935 Unsatd polyhalidcsare caused to react with 
and the usual ticatment they yield phenolic resms They • • • • •• • ” - 

no longer contain the un.satd bond of the oleyl ale 
Structurally they are hydroxyaryl-octadccyl ate denvs 


contg one or more free phenolic hydroxyl groups Sacral 
examples with details of procedure are given, and claim is 
made to hydroxyaryl stearyl ales generally as being new 
Lompds 

Naphthalene-Ug-dinitnle Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries Ltd , Reginald P Linscead and Cnc F Brad- d 
brook Bnt 430,t/il, Oct 16, 1935, Fr 788,725, Oci 
15, 1935 This compd , m 190*, is obtained by causing 
the Na or K «alts of l-cyanonaphthafcne.2-sutfcmic or 2- 
cyanonaphthalene 1 -sulfonic acid to react with KaCN, 
KCN or Na or K ferrocyamde at not less than 230®, 
ptefcrably at reduced pressure and m an indiflerent atm 
D^benranthrone denvatives I G Farbcmnd A O 


hypohalous acids, aq halogen solns , «oIm of bypohalous 
aculs and I! halxlcs er alkyl or aralkyl hypohalites m 
presence of IfiO to give polyhalogenalcd OH compds and 
(or) hydrocarbons Among examples, (1) a ej'clic system 
comprising reaction chamlicr, separator stage for breaking 
up emulsions in the reaction products and an absorption 
column for saig circulating HiO with Cl is used, the app, 
IS charged with lIiO, CCU ami 1,4-dicliIoro 2-(chloro- 
melhyl)-2 butene, which are agitated in the reaction 
chamber and the lIiO circulated through the system, Cl 
being introduced continuously into the absorption column , 
the unsatd halide is intermittently admitted to the re- 
action chamber IIjO is introduced to keep the HCI of 
theeirculatingsoln at or below 1 13 fV The product seps 
■mo 2 layers and the lower, together with an Et,0 ext of 
(he upper, IS dried and distd. to remove most of the EtiO 


Terpene oxide solutions I G Farbcmnd A -G 
(Stanislaus Deichsel, msemor) Ger 620,6.31), Oct 24 
1935 (Cl I2o 25) Silns of the above in halogenated 
hydrocarbons are rendered stable by adding fat sol dyes 
which absorb the chemically active light rays Thus a 
soln of the azo dye from o-amsidme and g naphlhorm 
CCI. IS used as the solvent for aicanilol The soln is 
practically insensitive to light and will krep for 2 yr 
Other examples are given 

Organic antimony compounds Soci(t6 des usines 
chimiqucs Rhone J’oulenc Bnt 436,742, Oct 17, 1935. 

Na and Li aniimonothiomalates, of therapeutic value, 
aie prepd by adding SbCb, preferably m CHCI, soln , 
to an aq soln of Na or Li thiomalate 

Tetraalkyl lead Louis S Bake (to E I du Pout de 
Nemours&Co) L S 2,629,301, Feb 4 Anorg halide 
such as EtCl IS brought into contact with a Pb mono Ka 9 currently to the phcnolates and naphtholates 
alloy in the form of small substantially dust free particles Theeqmpment is illustrated 
of a uniform size (suitably about 0 (Xl-0 12 in in dtam ) 

Cf C.A 29,817’ 

Benzoyl persulfide TJieodore H Rider and Robert 
.Shelton (to Urn h Merrell Co ) U S 2,028,216, Jan 
21 Benzoyl chloride IS caused to react with an aq soln of 
Na H sulfide, the resultant reaction mixt is oxidized with a 
mild oxidizing agent such as air and the resulting relatively 


tetrachloro teitiary Am ale and (2) CHCI CClt is treated 
as in (1) to give CIICI,CCb Products of the process 
may be used as solvents and extractants, e g , m refining 
mineral oils and purifying rcfineiy and maoufd gases 
Cl C A 30, Ui67' 

Sobstitutiag halogen in the benzene ring by various 
groups A 1 Poral-Koshitz, I N Vikhanskii and I M 
Lzrielev Russ 24,873, Jan .31, 1932 Cl m the C«H« 
ring IS substituted by OH, NH», etc , in the presence of 
emuLifiers. such as petroleum sulfonic acids, sulfonic 
acids, sulfuric acid esters of high molecular sreight, fatty 
and aromatic ales and hydroxy acids 

Continuous decomposition of pbenolates and oaph- 
tholates N V litevskil Russ 37,760, July .31, 19JJ 
The subsUnces are first treated with SOi traveling m the 
same direction and the excess of the gas is used counter- 
— - sep 8pp. 


Hydrogenation Wilbur A Lazier (to Canadian In- 
dusuies Ltd ) Can 351,246, Nov. 19, 1935 Alicyclic 
acids, h>droheternc>clic acids, or their denvs such as 
esters, chlorides or amides arc hydrogenated under high 
pressure and temp m the presence of a catalvst E g , 
high-mol ales are produced by reducing naphthenic acids 
with H in the presence of Cr,Oi contg a hydrogenating 
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mo 

in«ta3 at oiXMOO® and a pressure o! at least JO atm Cl 

OudizinE uasaturated eompouads N V ^ 

«c^e I'etroleum Maatschsppij Tr TSO.fCS.Oct -,,1935 
L’nsatd. hydrosy comptN sueh « n<wisjitjl»e alct., 
MliWS and csicts which may contain an un-^td tertiary 
C atom are heated with an acid catalyst, c c . a mineral 
acid, or a salt of acid anion la a liquid s>siMn wiuci nm- 
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tains an nq or (and) sojeent for the catalyst. Thus, 
T-chloroisobutcnol ts converted to mcthylacrolem with 
ItjSOt its caial>-<t a«d i«obuiync acid as solvent, sqq tso- 
pcnietwsl to methyl tsopropj t Cetone with HjSO» and AcOH. 
Cnher examples are pvefl , ^ ^ 

Crysulltzahen of dextrose. Charles J. Copland (to 
Iivlemationat raients iHseJopmcnt Co J D. S 2,099,- 
5«?. reh 4 .‘5«r Ft. 787,06£* iC A. iO, S95»>. 
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FAVL B nowa 

cells dunng a Jons period of tone, causing the capilbnes 
to diUu flecause of this gradual seepage of ‘Tl** sub- 
stsnee, the difaoon persists and the power of contracting 
The fomatioa of heavy hydrogen ta rawing organisms y w tin: origmai «»««««<»» ^ 

0 Re.tr and K F BnnhoelTcr Z physii O-tm ''«lctied netwL forming the walB of the vw^U 

. _ . .v., .. ... action undotilitedly fliitVens the walls and maves them 

less pemieaWc to the nutritive elesneots that are neces- 
sary for tlie growih of the iissue cells Graduafly Mwe 
die, wUtlc others acquire abnormal lorma of growih. 
X-ray shod, and increased N chmmatjoa soon alter it- 
mdntion might alwi be explained by the sudden rylwise 
of **U”subsiar.cc in more sensitive tissue O L.C. 
The action of short radio waves cn eqzyiass N._A- 


M74r-»24 iitiwr d C A 29. 5129* -^Tbis study 
was a conlitluation of prtMOUs wort, m which chlorophyll- 
eoaiR plants were grown on nutrient salt soJns In 
ibis wmk^ water wub a high content of P and praciwally 
pure D,0 were used It is possible to replace half of the 
H with P «i the solid mailer of tho organism without la- 
iury to the latter Furihce increase m content of D de- 
creases growth and at growth c«i«es and the organism ♦ 


Wracbes Afgue *ur\jse retyral day* notricnt salt 
soln m practicalli’ pure D|0 and begin lo grow again when 
transfetted to watti of low contetw of D The P coiUent 
of the water was detd by a vapor pressutc lueasuremeat 
described by P Harlech (C <l 29 . 9 >vi‘) R H.n 
The effect of heavy watec ct tow coficeatraboiis on some 
vierohrganissis t CasreJiani Rrfl srv »»Jer«. wirrir- 
het. Sfs. ilol, t. 2'.(>-400(103o)<m French) — Heavy water 
at coticns. 0 0>-)0% fia« no actwa or the growth of 
AAuo&ivn redKtfola and B. fiao'tstfni hmejoafni 
On the myceJium of Fuianun ktrSamm and of ffAjtrrlimia 
sp {isolated from the roots of Erigrreo Canadensu}. 
H has a slightly stimulating hciioq when the coactt. is 
(i 0^2%,b«ta very unfsvorableaciwoat 10% 

O A Draio 

IsolabOQ of Rlcodn&idde from heart muscle. Richard 
KuJijv and Hebniisth Vetter. Bre 0^,2374-5(1055) 


Rorhiuistdand C I Snnraov-a J Phisial (U 5 S 3?.) 
W. ft02-7tU{f<«5) —The action of short radio waves 
(fr-lft in ) was tested oo blood eatala.ve, prpsui, trypsm, 
sieapsin, amylopsui and the oxidation enrjtne of apples. 
N'o direct them action aas observed lo ca<c* where 
changes were noticed, there were due either lo a rite io 
temp , or to the Uctencjdal arlion of the radiation. The 
J action of short radio waves on hnog tissue is doe to the 
ovcthcalmg of the copillanes ond to the dLsmtegratios ol 
the intracellular sirocture. which leads to the destnie- 
tion ol tie cells and of the organism. H. Cohen 
The prolotn from AspergdJus or^e. P Xl’jBchcAlro 
TrpStA Lai /racknttyi Srfrm> Obrntra Ofgantsnf 
IMS, No S. Sfr-S — The "ptot® acid'* was prepd. by 
Perov's rtieibod (cf. C A 29, €613*) i t , by exfa. with 
dit KaOHanrtpptn with AcOIIat a^of 4 6 Tbtpro- 
* Win was not obtained in a sufRciently pure form; the N 


Horn a vrramia H and «* of the various mp«s. vaned from 1225 lo 1527%. 

nausiivc exto. nilh CllCU followed by <tisin ol the ext R Cohen 

uRdrr a high vacuum *»vc a substance, CiHiKfO.idciiti- _ . u u,. . ^ -r . » -»* -rj- 

/5«f asmconnamidc (f). fit 120* Ftwi J5 Lg of beef ^semw acid in bssue c^fuTO. ^ . TroitzW. Trudui 
hearts, 147 mg of pure 1 *«s isolated The absorption Brrtw OJmraa Ortofitcmc 1933. 

spccinim shows maxima at 2150 and 2600 The ronen uttraveno^ injection of carem in Uirly 

of I in the heart i» sigmiJcam becaure the heart <(u»uhxaC any dl effects (cl C. A. 

ccraimne (ff.iVHfietbylnicotuwnHte) ins. « simil.-ir con- 29.W3*’») Herjee a more roiuiiive bioJ. niethwl was 
stilutiOR. W r Bruce ’ necacd lor she study of casein Tissues were cuUivaled 

Dielectilc properties aad chemical constitution of the C.A. 

pbosphabdes. Ricbanl Kuhn, Ireildc Hausrer and B anda ® NQSisting of . % «>rem 

Brydowna. Brr. bSB, 23«>-S(l'»35), cf C 4 30. 934‘ sow rowed inih b.ood plasma (1 D In the Utter case, 
— TliedifJec.consi efjecithin H) isfdated from epg > olU ow norroa.f. reprdl^ 

(of. Lfvene and Rolf, f A 21. 2(«3) was measured tn “a'’”',. 

»k. and in C»H, from 20' to 45'. I was dudrotncally m- *** ^ 

activT m C*H» but aeuve to «3c It has a betaroe form *" degrees of dispersion, cm ^ 

which m C.U, IS assocd (mol rrt about 5000) and to ale calcd. ami. of HCI to a dd. Na 

is uniRTOl There is no prod mdeace for htUropobr *® hbcrele the free cascimc acid. '^e 

rmg icvrancion c,FM« m C.H. » ai., 

\t F Bruce IW»I to lO drops of blc<xt plasma stumilaics the 

BiiKieapcaJ srofftfsts pf some B-gfBwsfdes. I. »*>« by 21 5%. m companrou with the 

Viatilereu, C. H. Ionc«cu and A. Kirvk. %(. soc thm patrol Jbtaddn of a errater Or smaUcr amt. of "care- 
Bewaew 16, J51-d(l034l.~ComctseBi The S-Eh.co~ to the plxsina leads to less sumulalion in growth 

Side o! elhyJcne gJjcolof C A- 3P, -iSPOt should be tf-gJu- at all H. Cohen 

cosidt of Ctlivjene glycol mono-St ether, 15% mannos* “aatx-coniplei” of egg white. S, S. Berov. 

‘h<raW be 15% roannitol and d-roannoeeinonoglucostde 9 TruJai ta5 fcuekmi^tt Sriia SAkm Obrnfuo Orso«umr 
shoaM be jy'man.ftiroln’OBOglucos'ide. b, T. C. * *»-”•* .-r ^ <.». ... . 

A histological study of the effects cl x-rays on frog sJda. 

AnuJ^ E. Light. RrtJt^fcty 25, 734 8(1935).— The ef- 


f«ts dereiibcd are ev^d^:fl^JJ• due directly to tfae actron 
of x-rays on the cells or to the actioa of the *econdatT 
cathode raj's produced b> the pnroary beam wnptngtng 


JM3. 2>:o 55. fll-74.'cf. C. A. 29, 
erowple*” was i»t tvolstcd Its prereace was suspected, 
5in« the adda of alkali to dialyred egg wlwte is attended 
bi a decrease of the surface tension and an incfease of 
"■ H. Cohea 

The ^emcal nattire of the add groups of proteins. 


°" \he tissue. .According to the most ofodcra vtewpQKrt, M. Lisitiuiu, rnid-ir £a\. /tuchntvu Srlia StlktK^ 
u substance is liberated quite slowly Irceu the ujjured ObnteM OrgaBije e IMS, ^'o. S, T5-S1.— The acidity of 
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casein and other proteins is ascribed to tlic presence of 1 
aminodicarbojiylic acids H Cohen 

The titration cuires of ammo acid mixtures M. 
Lisitzuin and P D’yachenko Trtidut Lab Jtuchentyu 
Belka Bilkovo Obmena Organizme I93S, No 8, 9(3-2 
(1935), cf. preceding abstr —Identical titration curves 
aie obtained for casein and a mLxt of monoammodicar- 
boxylic acids and dianiinoinonocarhoxylie acids, in the 
proportion in which they occur in casein (23% glutamic , 
acid, 1 8% aspartic acid, 5% arginine, 2 C% histidine and 
G% lysmel H Cohen 

The Stanek and Hausmann numbers of some “proto 
acids " I Leont'ev and G Glukharev Trudut Leb, 
huchemyu Belka Belkeno Obmtna Organitme 1935, No. 8, 
93-101 — The "proto acids" of casein, egg while, peas and 
/’haseolus aureus R yield about the same amts of om- 
mono, monoammo, diammo and humus N, detd by a 
modification of Hausmann’s method These 4 "proto 
acids" likewise consume the sarne amts of lltOa on oxi- 
dation by Stand. 's meth^ (C A 26,2141,2941) 

H Cohen 

Yeast phosphatases Henry Albers and Fma Albers 
Arkts Kemt, Mineral Geol 12B, No 3, C pp(1915): 
cf C A 29, 7352’ — A phosphatase which prefers hex- 
osediphosphatc and fi glyceropho'phate to cr glycerophos- 
phate was prepd from a Stockholm top yeast by enzyme 
action The top yeast contamed 8-^ times as much 
phosphatase as the bottom yeast The autolyaed soln 
of top yeast contained appreciable quantities of dehydro- 
genases The cell residue, which contained the greater 
part of the phosphata'es, waj washed, suspended in water, 
and stirred with dry green malt or green malt ext m (he 
presence of I’liMe for 2 days (pn G, temp 34-5*) The 
liberated phosphatase was sepd from the cell residue by 
centrifuging and clarified by fUtermg tbroughdiatomaceous $ 
earth ll may be kept under PhMe for months and has a 
tendency to mctcase in activity on standing Phosphatase 
content is 3 0-15 phosphatase units pec cc (A phos- 
phatase unit IS the quantity that at ^ 8 and a temp of 
35*willmlht liberaiefrom aO 1% sola ofKa^ glyceixv 
phosphate an amt of phosphate equiv to 9 I mg ^ P ) 
On dialysis, Mg and phosphate ions aie removed rapidly, 
but the activity remains const for a time and then de- 
creases gradually Purification by dalysisiscariiedtolhe < 
point where the activity begins to decrease The product 
IS practically inactive toward a glycerophosphate but it 

3 lilts both S glycerophosphate, which cannot be split by 
ehydrogenases. and hexosediphosphate at Pn3 5-4 0 
Mg ions retard iis action The name hexosedipbospbatase 
IS suggested for it A W Dexter 

The role of adenosmetnphosphonc aeid in the enzymic 
dehydrogenation of bezoses Hans v FuJer and Erich 
Adler Arktv Kemt, Mineral Geol 12B, No 6, C pp ' 
(1935) — In the system Robison ester (hexosemouo p hos- 
phate) -I- dehydrogenase (from yeast) + flavra enzyme 
-h cozymase, bullered to pa 7 G, methylene blue is de- 
colorized in 4 mto. wnd xwt.svo <1 

be substituted for corymasq When fructose is sub- 
stituted for Robison ester, methylene blue is not decolorized 
unless adenosinctriphosphoric acid is present Dehydro- 
genase, flavin enzyme and cozymase must ^ be present 
also With glucose, the action is similar but not so rapid 
(15 mm as compared with 4) suggesting that it may first 
be changed to fiuctose Heating Ka adenosinetriphos 
phate in neutral soln at 80° for 15 min docs not dnlroy 
Its activity, hut heating in N 1I,S0< for 7 mm at 1(X>* 
forms hydrolysis products that are inactive A resyn 
thesis in the sense of the Ixiliraann reaction (C A 29, 
2185') did not occur, nciilicr muscle- nor yeast -adenylic 
acid + creatmephosphoric acid, nor adenylic acid -h 
creatme could replace adenosinctriphosphoric acid TVithm 
broad limits, the reaction is independent of the conen 
of morg orthophosphate It is not retarded by 0 001 Jlf 
KCN. QTiecorymasecan l>c ri placed by Warimrg's coen- 
zyme but the Robison ester dehydrogenase cannot be re- 
placed by the sp ale dehydrogenases The Harden- 
Voung ester is not an intermediate since it is not acted 
upon by the Robison ester dehydrogenase system 


Methylene blue can be replaced by Ot Either aerobically 
or anaerobicidly, the speed of the reaction is dependent 
upon the conen of adenosmetnphosphatc A W D 
K^y purified cozymase preparations H. v. Euler, 
II Albas, E Albers, F. Schlenk and G. Gunther. 
Arktr) Kemt, Mineral Geol 12B. No 4, 6 pp (1935) — 
C^st (uniaxial needles) cozymase prepns (activity 100,- 
000) were obtained from coned aq solns by fractional 
pptn with ale Even the purest liberate HiS on treat- 
ment with Zn and HCl I’ossibly the HjS results from 
the reduction of an S-S group The KCN-Na nitro- 
prusside test for S-S was adapted to detns. by the addn 
of Niti to stabilize the color The relationship between 
the S and amt. of cozymase values is practically const 
regardless of the method used to prep the pure cozymase, 
so that the S-contg substance seems to be a part of the 
cozymase or at least very firmly attached to it. This 
may explain (he reducing property of cozymase toward re- 
agents used m sugar detns A W Dexter 

The relstionship of cozymase and an inhibitory sub 
stance in yeast cells Hans v Euler and Erich Adler 
Arktf Ktmi, Mineral Geol, 12B, No 5, C pp (1935) — A 
lactic acid dehydrogenase (soln A) was obtained from 
lop yeast R by autolysis with LtOAc, fractional pptn with 
ate and solo of the second fraction in water. No cozy- 
mase was detected in it until it had been heated at 70° 
for 10 mm The cozymase in it dialyzes much less rapidly 
(ban a soln of pure cozymase; whenthesolns aremiicd, 
each apparently dialyzes at its own rate. A fermentation 
meilium contg glucose, apozymase, Na hexosediphosphate 
and buffered to Ph 6 4 was used to test its inhibitory effect 
Soln A (partially dialyzed) liberated nearly 9 tunes as 
much COj after its enzyme became active through beating 
than before The unhealed soln. also definitely inhibits 
the liberation of COt by pure cozymase. It does not re- 
tard the cozymase action in the ale.- cr Robison ester- 
dehydrogenase system A bottom yeast piepn also 
shows the presence of an inhibitory substance 

A. W. Dexter 

Porphyru gelatm phosphors Fnis Bandow and Emil 
J KJaus Z. phynol Chem 238, 1-13(1930) —Phos- 
phors are mixts which emit an afterglow when the source 
of illumination has been removed In gelatin phosphors 
' the porphyrins show the same absorption and fluorescence 
spectra as m solns The structure of the substance and 
state of lonizalioD are therefore not materially altered 
when (he pigment becomes a component of the solid basic 
material The solvent used in the prepn of the phosphor 
has an influence Gelatin is per se alk. to the porphyrin, 
but by addn of sufficient coned HCl acid spectra can be 
obtained By adsorption of the pigment the spectra are 
, displaced to the long wave side. Influences of temp and 
decompn during the mild prepn of gelatin phosphors are 
not a disturbing factor A W. Dox 

Oiuary phosphatase, n Excretion m man Ifsjo 
R'olbergs. Z pkyatol Chem 238, 23-30(1936); cf 
RutzieViin, C A. 29, — TAen excrete ^5 femes v. 

much phosphatase as women, because of admixt of pro- 
static secretion A further mcrease of 29-30% occurs 
dinuig periods of fasting A heavy intake of glucose de- 
e creases the phosphatase and increases the phosphate ex- 
cretion IQ 75% of the subjects After insulin injection the 
situation IS reversed With simultaneous administration 
of insulin and glucose and with const blood -sugar level the 
msulm action predominates A W. Dox 

The chemlciil composition of the sturgeon protamines 
M A. Lisitzum and N. S Aleksandrovskaya Z phynol 
Chem 238, 54-8(1936) —Prepns of protamme sulfate 
fflitamed from the milt of 3 species of sturgeon, viz , Aei- 
« penser huso, Ae guldensladin and Ae sUUatus, showed 
complete agreement in elementary analyses, and m amine, 
argmine, histidine and lysme content It iS recororaeimcd 
that the protamine be designated aetpensenn mst^d of 
Sturm, husin, stellatm, etc. 

Calcium and magnesium contents in the flesh of various 
animals Makoto Takamatsu Z. phystol Chem 238, 
99-t(»(193G) — Ca and Mg detns. were made on the 
muscle tissue of 20 species of animals cottiprismg mam- 
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The stnkme ohwrvation -Kas the h.ph Ca content of the from rabbit muwlc. IftOTE L 

• - *1 and the hash Mx content obtained, and a Ca «aU from which Vi of the Il.PCh was 

easily spirt off and which had a Ivi Pratioof4:3: hence 
ilwasptrfiably mosincpjrophosphoricocid A.. V>^ D. 

Elec^odislysis of oa^ocin N- Das, B N Chosh 
»ndB C Cuba Z pkystol Cltem 238,131-2(1930).— 
tktm 2S8. OsytocHi prepas were subjected to elcccnxfialjsts^ at 


of the adder and 'nail The liigUc^i values, oti the dry 
l>a»ts. were 1 3202% CaO and 2 7673% MlcO in snad 
mu'Cle A \V ^ 

The preparshoQ of h-thytaonudeic acid by 
BueSeogelist R rculjcn Z phyttot 
105-10|J'»3U). cf C /I 30, J39S’— Itis 
obtain the gclatmiiwig tf-foan of ihymonuclcic acid 
nat»\c state such as occurs in the ccB nv.clci, since the 
process of cjta entails "ome depotymemation The best 
prepns are theicfore niwts of tarioij*; dcpolymenealion 
States 1 or prepn of the completely dcrol>inet«»;d b' 
form two procedures arc applicable If the cell nuclei 
ha\e h«n «epd or are present m hiRb cojan . as for es 
ampte m fish spertna. the material may be disestcd with 


not jvossiItIc to » various H-ion coaens and with noopofannng electrodes 
. , * At />n 9b and below, the liormonc miiirratcd to the cath- 
ode, at ihr 10 smaU were found both at the 

cathode and the anode It is assumed that the hormone 
has a disciitctly basic character and by adsorptioa on a 
basic carrier suluiance tmgrates to the cathode 

A W Dot 

IntesuoaJ phosphatase 1! G K Westenbrinb 
ompte in iisii si>vijiia n-i- ,.—11 wv. tiftfUtd pkvstiil 20, i5<i(W)0( i93i>) — The speed 

nancreatm m the presence of Na,CO, and the tiJlrati after 3 with which inteNtmul phosphatase Split., off 1 1, PO* from 

I ^-.•.4 444 , - .. X*., 4ri4.:.4^,4,^444!r4it^rf. more n«d mriTi- with to- 


eonen l>pid with EiOK at all rcaciwn, ihen repptd 
neutral reaction and finally dehydrated with TtOIl 
Where the cell nuclei are ic*y, abundant, as la the ihymu-^ 
gland. It IS best to est with NoOII at 1.5“ and ppt wtth 
DtOH, then dcpolj-menzc the gelaimous product with 
pancreaim and purify by fcppui asabote Toobtaiftthc 
irceaeiAthepptd Kasait isdussobedro HjOandpptd by 
llCl A W Doit 

Euiytaes ol {ennentanott V The phosphoryUuoo 
srstems of akoholic fenneniation Anton SchaBner and 
llilde Beti Z phyuU CArm 238. l|l-23(l‘»om. ef 
C A 3Q, 1307^ — Although Uie phospliorylatum of herosc 
by means of } cast maceration juice is induced to as cQual 
esient b) hatosediphospbatc (I) aad by adenosinetrtphw 
phone acid (11) > the fomtet is more cfiectne m the caw of 

punfied entjuic system. After removal of hetetophos- - - . , , 

phatese & reisienfieatwa u no longer effected by II, which j pfiaia<< <olns whKh are prepared irt a simibr favUton 

ju tJi» System IS entirely useri The phosphatesc is there- * — r_. .o- 

lore not identical with hcteropbosphaiesc Pho«phoryU 
tvati induced by loccura miheabscpce of beterophosphatese 
and also m the absence of II There exist then 2 phos- 
phors htion s) stems in feast exts , which are mutually 
eomplcoentify. Evidence is now presented for the 
esMence of a 3rd mechanism of phosphate transfer 
The rearrangement cf ph»phofil>ecno and tophosphopy- 


h»* gUccfophosphatc dccteaies more and more with i; 
crease m reaction time Tins cannot he explained by 
checlLing through the reaction products HtPO, and gJjc- 
erol. h^ diininishing sulwtrate conert , or through in- 
aelivationliyermtact irith the buffer at fia^S The speed 
With which HjPOi ss split off under iSie influence of in- 
ctca.sing phosphatase eonen increases less rapidly than 
the ph«>iphi<3<e conen , that is, the aetinty of the phos- 
phaia^ soln «s not proportional to its cemen Propor- 
lionahty between phosph3t3<e eonen and activity appears, 
if the phosphata'^c solos atthedilns lo which llicy art to 
act on the substrate are vnived with the buffer and held 
for some time (1, 2 or 4 hrs ) at a temp of 25* This 
method, however, has influence only on such plio'iphatasc 
solns as are poor in protein There is no change m the 
relatiORships of the activities of <he protcm-poor phos- 
' ' ■ ‘ ■ pared in a simibr favbbn 

'•anous rat intesimcs Tnr the present tbc custo- 
mary incthMl for the dcin of iniesnnal phovphatase 
must he employed, i c , the esto of the amt of IIjBOi 
spill off from B »uitable lubstrate, over not loo long a 
period of time. It is rceommended to noil, tn a Ca eontg 
mediiirp so that at lean the checVing action of the ac* 
eumnUtuig phosphate is eliminated F. X. Dunlap 
Begulanbes IS the growth of bssue cultures 1 Aooly- 


ruvioacidKCotBpletelygupprwscdbyNaF. Onlhcothcr 0 sis ot the fregneacy of cell divisioa, P, J. Gaillard. 


hand the ph«photjlaiiofl induced by J in crude tnaeera- 
iwft juice IS only moderately inhibited by Nap, ond the 
quantity of mobile P far ctcecds the quanlity of P in the 
added I, I e , the action of I in Uic sj-ston inhibited by KaF 
IS cataljtic. ff only the first 2 phospiiorylation mecha- 
nisms caisted tins mode of reactioa would be inexplica 
ble, since the catalysis b> I would occur only when 


Pfotap/oimu 34, S.‘!y-f03(1935) h. h 

Biofo{3cat oxidations V. Copper and hexsoduomo' 
geos as tatalysrs for ihe ouifabon of ascorbic atid The 
mecbasism of the ondabos C. S. Guzman Barron, 
R H DeMeio and Fricdnch Klcn.perer /. Stol. Ckem 
112. C2W0 (1836); cf C A 29, S22’ — The so-caKed 
outoxidation of ascorbic acid (I) in carefully prepd buffer 


11 ccufrt be resvnerated But this regentraiion of n is , solns , the catalysts which accelerate the axidalion, and 
completely annihilated by NaP Hence it must be as- the mtehamsm and chm reicrsibiJiiy of the reaction 


base been studied under rigidly controJled etptl condi- 
tions I IS not nutosidi2ab)e m solns up to pn 7 0 lo 
alt solns. it IS autoiidizable, the rate increasing with 
fw of Mn. 24i, Te, Co, Ca and Cu were studt^; 

only Ca catalj'xcd the reaction, its action being ttotieed 
m eonenj of 46 y per 1. This catalytic eCect it com- 
pletely inhibited by 0.001 M KCN and S4% inhibited by 

o-. -r J -N T..,- . .. . . 


sumed that a 3 rd nieehaiw«fri of phosphate tran.'dcr ex«ts, 
by whwh the mono eater » converted into di evict. Al- 
tbough the Mpts were made with cell-free exts .thccstcn- 
ficaiion of inoig. phosphate uiduccd by I may be of sig- 
nificance fts ft possible means by which the living cell meets 
its phosphate requirements, hforecner, it is poanble 

that thss mcch.-uiisBi accelerates fermcniaiion by the ^....^..< 1 ^ uy w.vu. ... /vv-^x unu (ytyc louiou 

living cell, rhosphoiylaiion of hexose by H ts simply » # 25 5 mixts of CO and O XlTien the oxidation ii. 
TcCsicnCcation, not b binding of morg pho^ate^ formed in ftctd or neutral soins tlicrc vs an uptale ol 1 O 

R.i.f..-*-. f.< ■o* I. ft 4 'JS* per mot. of r. Hie oxsdired form of I can be coropleteJy 

roI^os?i Kd^r^Rciober^r. 2 . pAjxw/ Cion Z 38 . reduced hy 11 ^ up to Pn 5 0 ; abovelhisthcamtre- 

l-.^U 930 },— From - 5 U of gidlstoncs asmatj quantity covered deerrases until at />« 7 Q only 4 % of the oiidired 

^ recovered 11 and Bd do not reduce I. 
rornaming^crem wiihriOtf, 5 % AcOH^%HClsind The temp coeff for the C«-cataly*ed oxidation is 1 6 '? 
cstcr^td^er*^^ hiTx^rrf ”*“*^’T* riec^omoinciy mrtne oxid.stion-rtductioa systesns of 

r 1 bdiverduj m «s fewer N ctwitent suitable potential tdso act ms cwwiizuiE agents, henio- 

It gives no Cnielin.duro, GliizinsVi. 2 n{OVc 7 * M pyrrote * chromogeas c 4 nicotine, pstidine and pdocar^c acting as 
It has strong tincioml power and «wiito«bi- eauivtts The mecbanivro pE the pxjdaiiok is pven as 


reaction It has strong tincioml power and « unik^bt- 
tdly a typical bile pigment. Ocrorrittg m stones from 
both Prague atid Vienna rt i> not a local phmometHm 
, , , , . AW. Das 

iselition of aaenosiaetrifhosj-henc «cid from yeast 
Z phyaoi Orm 338. »2<V.»5 

^ TTr”T' ® »"«■ 

s Isolated! os Ag salt and 


«dCDesine{tipfte,«pf,onc sen! » 


CBUijSU .. iw 

ftdiowa: I » oxidized to dchjdroaseorbie acid wlide the 
ratal} SI B being reiluccd, the reduced catalyst is then 
rwidiKd by atm O, the HjOt formed being spilt into 
HA) and O Addn. of ammo acids retarded the catalytic 
action of Cu. presumably owing to complex salt forma- 

Chloroptsa deriTstiTes L. MaxchlcwsLi and W. 
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Urbanczyk Butt tntern acoii palonnistt Classe set 
mart vat IW5A, 140*55(1035) (in Lnglish). — SctC.A. 
29, 43S1* G. G. 

Amylolysis asd the pbosphonc esters of startfc tnd 
glycogen Ifans Prtni?:sheint and S Ginsburg Sail ue 
<Aim 6io( 17, 1500-1000(1935) —By the u« of s punSeef 
amylase prepd from hog pancreas (method gwtn) »t was 
lound possible to hydrolyze starch completely without 
liberating any free IIiI’Oi from tlie phosphoric «lcr pres- . 
etit iti the starch 1 nder the same eonduions glycogen 
■was hydrolyzed ■with the h!>eration of only a small frac* 
tion oj the combined HjPO« L E Gilson 

Depbosphorylation of starch by phosphatase Dans 
Pringsheini and Pritz Loew Bull toe ektm btol 17, 
ir>i»7 13(!'tr>) — A very active phosphatase was prepd 
from hog kidneys By its use it was possible to »ct free 
much of llie combineil JfjPOi of a boiled staich prepn 
without hydrolysis of the starch L E Gilson 

Respiration model using susflower-seed od with and 
without carotenoids It Retovsky BhU sot thm 
blot 17, 1014-29(1935) — WTien films of sunAow(r>sccd oil, 
free from caroictioul pigments, were exposed to air in the 
dark or in bright light the oxidation rate rapidly increased 
10 a max after a short induction period W'hen crude 
carotene was added to the oil there was almost no oxida- 
tion in the dark or in dim light even after 30 days W'hen 
the oil contg added carotene was exposed to bright in- 
direct sunlight the induction period teas prt^onfcd several 
days until the carotene was bleached by the light, after 
which the oxidation rate increased in practically the same 
manner as that of the oil without earoiene LEG 
laoelectne point of blood serum K 1 Joukovsky and 
W A L Deklecr Cmpt rtnd toe biol 120. 805 R 
(1035) — Betf serum was dild with pliysiof N'aCl sofn , 
a. calloidal sold cl Pt. Au, S«, teiOi or TiO> added, and 
eataphoresis observed under the microscope throughout 
the Pa range D 14 Despite the diversity of the sub- 
stances added the curves obtained had many points in 
common L E Cdson 

Mangsaesa in bmlegy rerruceio hlarsetti Kost 
<l>n terap ict (Jj5«i 34, 271 85(1935) —A comparison 
ol various methods for the detn of a small amt of Mn 
■.howed that of Rertrand (cf C A $, 2M() to lie the 
most reliable With this method to detenmtvc Mn, gram 
was shown to absorb Mn from the soil m ptopoilion to the 
amt present therein Fe was absoilied to a lesser extent 
and could am be substituted for Mn Eipts on rats 
showed thai ingested Mo (la a special diet containing SiOi) 
was absorhed by the stomach and tecum but not by the 
portwiis of the alimentary tract Tlie non-assimi 
lablc Mn was absorbed into the circulation and then com- 
pletely excreted Helen Lee GnieW 

Peroiidase acboo I The oaldatian til luidioe 
rhihp J G Mann and Cttnatd C Saunders Proc 
Roy Sot (London) EU9, 47-tt)(1035) —llorscfadisb or 
turnip peioxidasc readily oxidizes PbNll, in the presence 
ol dll Jlj(^ at Pb 4 5, the soln becomes bloc vwlct (or a 
few ^ , then brown, and a dark brown ppt formsconig 
4,5 dianilitKxiuuiOQCirtiidcanil, ^ mauveine, mduline and 
ungrecnabic anilmc black The primary product of 
oxidation 15 l*hNHOH. and p ILNC.H.Nin'b is an im- 
portant precursor of the final products The enzyme sys- 
tem converts fleshly prepd PhNHOIl into cmcraldim, 
and d-aminodiphtnylammt first mio the blue imide of 
Willstaiier iquint)neanil-l(4 ammoaniloianil). then mio 
emcraldine Tenton’s reagent (JI,0, -f- ) cSO<) converts 
I’hNtft Into azobcnzenc, aminoaailmoquinnnemonoanil, 
and G^-diamlinoquinonemoooanil j S H 

Unoary phospbause Waldcmar Kutscher and Jlayo 
Wolbergs Naturuissentchajten 23, SoS-9fl935), cf 
C A 29,6015* — Detns of phosphatase at 2-br inter 
vaU in human urme showed variations high early day 
conen , min at noon, rise alter meal and drop toward 
evening Starvation results ut a const pbosphatare 
level Glucose diet gives a decreased phosphatase con- 
tent It IS concluded that phosphatase takes part m 
the resorption of sugar in the kidney ducts Abnormally 
high phosphatase conm is found after eating (nut or 


4 vegetables, after use of 100 mg ascorbic acid it is like* 
wise ^t not always high 1). J, C van dcr Koeven 
Base-ptoteln acid compounds M II ftschcr and 
W J Suer. Arih Path 20, 083-9(1935) —Aflci cita- 
tion of some of the evidence which indicates that “’ratise” 
proteins are base-protem acid compds , a method for 
artificial 5 >toduction ts de«rril>ed The end ts accom- 

f lisbcd by working with reaction mixts contg no free 
IiO and by adding to any protein, e g , casein, first a 
* base and tficn an acid or vice ver»a. The allowable limit 
of KiO content for these systems, m which such reaction 
was possiltie, was found to lie well above the nonml lIjO 
content of Jivmg tissue, while the amt of “salt" that 
cnuld thus be bound to a protein, as well as the percentage 
rclatum td the base to the acid in snch "sah," proved 
identical with btol values Haniet T. Holmes 

Glucosulfatase XIII Costeats of gtucosulfatase and 
) phosphatase in various Invertebrates Tokuro Soda and 
Scitaio Royama J Cktm Sac Japan Sd. 1338 9 
(l(rt5), cf C ,4 29, 4380* —The content of glucosuj- 
fatase was highest m sea-car, horned (op and scallop 
The content of phosphatase was not parallel with that of 
glucosulfatase, but in many cases was inversely related 
fbe activity of glucosulfala«e of 1 variety was strong at 
pH 4.3, (bat of anotlier at 9 3 There was no definite rela- 
tion between the dried wt cf organisms and the activity 
4 of the tnxytne K. Kitsuta 

Tyrosmste action tm mono- and dibydnc substrates 
Mark ^aubard and J M Nelson J. Biol Cbem 111, 
757-70(1935) — TyroMnase apparently consists of only I 
eniymeasclaimeil by Pugh (C A 25,527) DiiTercntly 
treated enzyme prepns such as plain potato juice, enzyniu 
obtained Irom tbe ale, ppt in dulyzcd and undiatyzcd 
slates, prepas obtained through further treatment hy 
. alumina adsorption and elution and finally cntytne prepa 
by fuither treatment with adsorption on kaolin failed to 
change the relationship m their behavior to p-creso] and 
catechol Also when the enzyme ts inactivated toward 
cstechot « IS mvanxbly inactive toward p-crcsol as well 
The more purified enzyme prepns are less resistant than 
the cruder material at pn values that arc more acid or aik 
than (he optimum The p-cresol -enzyme reaction seems 
to proceed dilTerently from the caleehot-enzyme reaction 
6 since catechol very rapidly maeiivates the enzyme while 9- 
eresfti does not Wiib crcsol the rate ol reaction, not the 
total O, consumed, is proportional to Die enzyme conin 
but with catechol the total Oj consumed depends entirely 
on the amt of enzyme (and also pji) added within the 
limits allowed by ami of substrate Removal of o- 
quinone by addn ol PbNllt or NallSOj does not inhibit 
tbe reaction or change much (he nature of the catechol 
Teaetton The major diffcccnee between the aetwn of 
7 tyrosinase on p-cresol and catechol lies m the fact that 
the former does not block the enzyme while catechol, 
though It reacts much faster initially, produces some sub- 
stance (other than o-quinone) or substances which in- 
activate the enzyme Richter’s suggestion (C A 28, 
C73<>*> of 3 enzymes is not justified The quantitative 
zneasuiemeBt cf the enzyme tyrosinase JbuJ 112, 
13V-41 — A new unit is suggested for measuring tyrosinase 
• activity, the magnitude seliited being the amt of enzyme 
under specified conditions which will bring about 10 cu 
turn ofOiuptaVcm 1 min atPnO 2* and 2 j* Wfien low 
enough concni of enzyme are employed, the slopes of the 
curve are directly proportional to die amts of enzyme 
used Three altimina'dialyzed prepns of tyrosinase 
from mushrocmis shciwed the same relative activities to- 
ward psrresol and catechol, indicating that the enzyme 
activates 0» m both cases and that tyrosinase consists of 
9 only I eiuyinc A I’ Lollirop 

Pancreatic lip&se I S S Weinsteio and A M 
Wynne / Biol Chem 113, r,H-8(193i>> — I’ancrcat'c 
lipase was prepd Irom fat free dried pig pancreas by 
e*to with 50% glycerol Tlie dry powder retained its 
cinnplete lipolytic activity for more than a year when 
kept in a desiccator at .5* and the clear glycerol sotns were 
atalde for C weeks The milial rali-s of hyilrolysis of 
inpropionin, tributyrm, Incaproin, triaceiin and In- 
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n llie order named 


The Middle esier l , conr«p<»ndmg to Ctiftj»NtPjQn. ‘s i43 <ca{cd. from 
<be Vwwujg of the {. P > 8*0) One H>PO, group »s 
csteri^di the other Z are ca-^dy dissociable Aa rfiactive 
fluorescent component IS regarded as a denatured co- 
«i2yi»e formei during prepn The coetuyme is the same 
tts that obiauwtl from yeast and probably the same as the 
one from htatt It cantsnt replace eorimiase of fermenta- 
cai ice inuiat tion, b«l cbetaicaHy tltc 2 are ctoscly rrlated /usf as 

the cnsyiue conco and with iripro- j coiyma* faecomes tlte fenncntaison rymase oiity m c 


taleria dccrca'vd i.t . 

Itnl3g« £>5 tnacctin is apparently more slonly Mdroiyted 
chan the tnd i inbagcs since the ratio of the mtttal rales trf 
acjd bbciation from <<i,uimol anus of mwo-, 13* and 
tnacetvn, tieie 1 ZZOd The rate oJ Jjjdrofysis of esfeff 
of monofiasic acids increased mUi an tficreasiBg ho of C 
moms m ihe acid radical and decreased with on iftcteasing 
hngih of tU sih radical The immtsclocitycfhsdroly- 
sw varied liirecilj as the cntyiue centeo and with ir*r.'-«- 
pwmn was directly proportional to the conen of the 
in the range correspatidinc to 0 Olb to <1 lb Af Velocntes 
caJed from tin. Michaelis etjuatitm djd tiol agree 'atis- 
lactoedy will* ibi obserted tcloemes Tlie jnitial rate of 
hydrolysis of wipropionm and Me lutjrate «ilh plios- 
plate biiRer wa« greatest ot />n 7 2 but with glycine bufTer 
the optirmiin was « 2 II Influenee at -eanous cam- 
pwads oa the actirity IM tid'MKi — The 


hinaciofi With a particular protein, so this coentyme 
coro« the “ifttenaediate'’ enryme only tn combinitton 
wftti o sp protem. aod « found tn all cells so far atvestj- 
gnted If acts on hccoscmonophospUatc, oxiditmg it tn 
phosphohexuronic acid However, mtennediatc enzyme 
and hcsoverwwiophosphatc ut the pro'eace of a very small 
amt of coenzyme do not react either aerobicsilJy or an- 
aniin/js on rne oToroivDc anmiy — a. - 4...; ociobwally unless the O iranskcTtng enzyme (yellow <n- 

late of l?drol/s.s of inp«p.onm by panerratw J Sitet 

lipase ts affected bj the pretence of wwiely d.ffweni chem '* « -* ^ »rnnH nrnr^-rl* Therefore, the mler- 

comptls “Ketones and aldehydes were dciimiety •“ 


htbUory nlitn their icartwc groups were free, mdtfating 
that the CO group forme tome sort 0/ attachmeni m«h 
reactive Ktoupt in thcenzjttte mol , the whibitory capaci- 
tics ol Uw closely itlated Cctones and ol aldehydes bore 
a rnwc oc less direct relaliotwhip to the mol »oh of 
the cempds . via inbiiiilOTy power of the aldehydes is 
greater tfian that o( rebted Icioflcs having the same woJ 
vol Heavy tnctals were inliil'itoiy . cyanide activated 
the enzyme The m«hani«m of tins activaVwn is MX 
clear but prelimioary exptt indicate that it is not eaUrely 
due to reniovai 01 toxic metals Sulfhydryl compds 
c««*«f aelnaiion but apparently not. as 10 the case of 
ureavc, b> reducing tone t-umanes present as impuoty 
to the corresponding sics PhOH and ihe eresols wcic 


l‘ld3 -* H.O. RCOOH proceeds Ther^ore, the tnler- 
mediate enzyme + coentyme “actnafes.'’ white the 
>cUo«r enzyme “o\«Siz«s’‘ the substrate- If an cquiv 
ami ofcoei«mie(Ci>)«us«l imiead of a very small ami 
the reaction proceeds very vigorously Co -f RCOlt + 
HfO — OjH, -t- RCOOH, the reduced coeniyme aot 
being ttutosidizahfe, but with a catalcsi ItVo tfie yellow 
cMyrne (£) it reacts as follows £ 4- Cofli—ejSlIt Co, 
ihe £H>, bowes'er, bring awioxidizaWe so that £Hj -h Oj — 
E + HfOf If 1 mol cocazyme »» added to 20,000 ntols. 
hcKtwmonopho'phatc, the reaction comes to a stop when 
{ mol w changed to 1 moj p{iosphe>h«uronie acid 
On addu of yellow enzyme the process will be repealed 
■inid Che etinre liexi>ven)oaopho«pliate a changed to 
phosphohesuronic acid The oxidatioa of the substiate 
Ums only a reoxidation of the coeazyme. The rtvetsiblc 


relaitvely inert but the presence of the NO* group m- j reaction between coenzyme and hexowmonophosphate 
creased the toxicity The inhilutory capaot? of the 3 ** — •*“ — *'• — 

di)i}drox]p&enols increased mth inorta«<} sepo of the 
OH mups Gnaacol. in nhtcb 1 of ths OH groups of 
nUtthol I as beea replaced by an OMe group, was non- 
mhibitory whereas catechol in the same coticn caused re-' 
urdation PUloroshiCHWl and pyrogallat were not m- 
hibiior). Thu.*, of liie hydroxy pbenofA, only the d»* 

III droxy compds wcrcreaclivc Monolalogtn denvs of 
AcOU caused inlwbuwn in the wler t > Bt > Cl Iv is 
impossible to decide whether reaction with the SH or the 
Hlf« group or witU both taU» place during the inhibition 
of lipase atliv «y by the baJogm ao-ids 2«s«5cc|>ubifjfy 
of tic cnzyire to inhilniioti by aldehydes ond heavy metaK 
‘iiggests tJiat an NHi group may Ik an essential conxtitu- 
ent, if xo, 1)10 halogen acetic acids may dwiie possiblv 
cau'C inactivation by union with tb» group The halogen, 
anions wcze mtubitoo* m the order F > I > Br > Cf 
Bile salts present in digestion im.xts buffered at approv 
nriiirality were niUiovil appreciable mfluence on the ac- 
tiv ity of the enryttic.” Thirty-one references 

A P. Lollirop 

The coBstihiboB of the prosthetjc group 0/ catalase 
Kurt G Stent / Bicf C/kiw U2, Cei-OflOSC), vt 
/T j rt iicvi 90 ri'Aj . 


C d 27, 4S20, 29, T3f>o* — Catalase henun has been tso 
latrd in cjyst. form and identified as the protoliematm of 
hemoglobin by prepn fmm it ol the di-AIe eslez of mc'-o- g 
pwph}-ruj JX and by Us converxios into t^ hcmpglotnn 
of the *0016 xpcMCs bv stibsmutuig native globm for the 
enrvme piottm A meflirid is described for coneg and 
Vunf) mg cata(a.«e «olns prepd from horw livrr, ISttJ g 
) iclded am mg of cnide enzyme hemm, and by wcehine 
up iiO lb m 9 Jots appros -fO mg was obtamed 

, A P Lothrem 

^PMt^etDical ptoeesses la biolc^ IJ Giovanni 


depends upon the presence of intermediate enzyme, but 
Ibis can be replaced bv hJaAOi’ 4- SiStOt + 
2Hrf> — CoHt 4- 2NaHSO, The coentyme can aKo be 
hydrogenated by Pt and H la dil aJl.aIi, hut it taVeft up 
irreversibly 3 moh H In this reaction only the pyrtdifle 
Tiug IS biMtogenated to pipendine and the product is 
cataJytiraUy lo-ictne .Uso m the reversible hydrogena- 
tion the pyndioe ring takes up 1 mol H, because if such a 
produn w bydrogenated mth Pv 4- H it is now found lo 
take up only Z mol H nod to lose its catalytic activity. 
The eoenzyme does aot absorb the long waves and even tn 
the ujtratiolei range it absorbs only 2fi0 »*». Rliw) the 
pjTidifte nng « irryvereibly hydrogenated to pipendute 
the 2CiO m« hand is tost , but when it 1* part ally and cevere- 
ibly hydrogenated this absorption band is uuaffcctedj 
this B roterpreted lo mean that m the latter case the com- 
binaiion C » N tx^nauts unchanged. In addn. an ab- 
soipnon band ot 34o tum appears, whidi disappears again 
on oxidation bj the jellow enzyme This presents an 
wiierestmg situation because the coloration is assoed. 
with reduction and disappears with oxidacion, contrary 
to the usual behurtor of dyes Njcotiasunide sepd from 
the coetirjrme behaves like the coentytne on hydragenation 
Willi I*t 4- H, bm cannot be partially hydrogenated either 
by Na(S|0« or by beiosemonophosphate -h infennediaf 


enzyme However, a meitiylbetame compd. of mco- 
iWK scid (tngDHelline) caa bt partwlly hydrogcoated fcy 
Na*S»0« and also manifests an absorption band at 330 tnn. 
Botb the coenzynie and tins compd manifest great sensi- 
tivity to acid, the bands (543 and S50 tnn, resp.) disap- 
peatittg- The amt- of H which tie coenzj me can take Up 
Pec onit of wt. ts eipressed by the foronila 20 (eu. ir.tn. 
H/oig substance), and has been derd expenmcntaily. 
The coeo^rtnc can be detd. by measuring the K capac- 


C* renew’^'^' ^ *?• ■ ^**\. *^’*? ^nailer quantities can b/ deid. pbmt 

Hydzogen-tnuttfemag coeazyine, its roosBosibon and 
node 6{ ecbofl- Ottc ^\afbutg, Walter Chnciaa aaef 
AHred Gnexe. Btotkem Z. 252, 157-203(1935) —The 
Ptrre*C prera of the ir-transfemng cocnzywe from red 
^ *“»» erxstalhw. con- 

Uin-. and 12 3f^ P, and yields on hjdrt^j ms H>PO,, 
pcnio e. adniwe and the ainufe of mcotmic acid JtSTaol 


electricaUy, when it is reduced with an excess of hexose 
Biooi^fiasphate by the intensity of the 3A5 mj* band 
8tiU analkr amts <a few > only) of the toenzyme can be 
detd. catalyticalty from 4he ojidatjoa of a prepn. of 
Kooxra H eapataty. The purest coeniyme prepd. turns 
piogo paper blue, is very sol. in HiO. from whitb it can 
be pSHd by aJt. or acetone, and is optwallv active 
- -24 6% roU » -29 C*) . S. hfor^bs 
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The mode of action of the "intennediate'* enzyme. ^ 
Ermn Ncpclein and rnrm Haas Btochem Z 282, 
206-20(1035) —In the reaction cocnzytne + herose- 
monophewphate, the former becomes hydrated (C»Hi) 
while the latter is oxidi/cd to phosphohcauronic nod in the 
presence of the ‘‘intermediate'' enzyme The aim was to 
det whether this acts as a catalyst or only as a colloidal 
carrier of the coenzyme The method of tneasnnnc is 
based upon the property of the hydrated coenzyme to j 
develop a band in the ultraviolet at 315 mn. the rate of 
hydration varies with the rate of absorption The tune 
intervals were measured in sec , and the coenzyme conen 
was measured mO 01 mg percc In the reversible system 

Coenzyme + "mtermeditte" enzyme ^ Hi-transferTuig 
enzyme, the latter is 0 5 dissocd at a coenzyme conen 
of about 10"'mol /I Neutral CtlfuOt IfiPOiandnenlral 
coenzyme were dissolved in 0 2% NallCOi, satd with S% 
COi-argon, warmed to 3S*, intermediate enzyme wasadded 3 
(I = o) and the light absorption measured photoeketn- 
cally The method of calm a discussed in detail The 
courseofthereactionisfomiutatcdas' ie/dl = Jfe, where 
e IS the conen of the free, nonhydrated coenzyme in 
mg /ec S Morgulis 

Destnietion of the hydrogea-traasferrtcg coenzyme by 
ultraviolet rays Otto Warburg and Walter Christian 
Buchem Z 282, 221-3(1035).— Radiation of 1 t co- 
enzyme in lee H,Oat3Clcm with a quartz lamp destroys ' 
Its catalytic activity m 15 min , but if the coenzyme is in 
a glass tube or the sotn is 1000 tunes more coned (I mg/ 
cc ) there is no measurable destruction in 15 min The 
photochem destruction has been studied quantitatively; 
the radiation intensity is varied between lO’* and t0“* 
cal /sq m /am and the exposure time betweenSO and CO 
mm The destruction const K « (l/mio ), 

where s m quantum intensity, d « absorption coeff aod . 
•p = the amt of substance destroyed The time requited 
for Vi destruction (I cal /sq m /mm ) increases with the 
wave length and is 620 times as large at 2S3 mM as at 160 
mu The ratio K/t is neither equal nor proportional to 6, 
from which the conclusion is drawn that not the lout 
absorption coefl , but that of a special group to the co- 
enzyme, IS responsi/jJe for the desirticcton of the coenzyme 
S Morgulis 

Stiuetwe of desozynbose from thymonuelele acid < 
Kaiaslii Making Btochtm Z 282, 263-4{l'05) —The 
desozynbose does not give the bone acid reaction and is 
neutral to phenolphthalcm The formulas for guanme, 
inosine and thymme-dcsozynbosidts are given S M 

Carbon monoxide ferroglutathione fritz Knbowitz 
Btockfm Z 282, 277-81(1935) — rerroglutathione is a 
dissoziablecompd which requires a high glutathione coneo 
to secure combination The binding capacity for CO • 
likewise mcreases with the glutathione conen until a satn 
IS attained, when 2 mol CO is h^nd for each mol Fe 
The equil where the conen of glutathione zs suSicient to 
bind all the Fe IS A' - />’(! - n)/*!, p being the CO partial 
pressure, and A the dissocn const oftheCOcompd The 
CO ferroglutathione is an orange compd which is de- 
compd by light, most of the CO taken up in the dark being 
, S Morgnlw 

Phytochemioal reduction of laetaldchyde Fiji Ochuii 
atidKomeiMiyaki Ewckrm Z 282. 29'?-C{I935) — if- 
Lactaldehyde is reduced by j east to prop> lene glycol 

S Morgulis 

Increase In cell permeability through mitogenetic rsdia- 
bon Chemical demonstrabon of mitogenetic effect 
Irv R Bakhromcev Bioehem Z 282, 297-302(1935) — 
See C A. 29, 3C9C* S Morgulis 

Conoid-chemical studies of edesbn II K Ilotwerda 
Btochtm Z 282,317-11(1935), cl C A 29,8023*— The 
peptization of edestm by salt solns is not dependent 
upon the amt of HjO brought in with the adsorb^ ions 
In pcptizat/on the adsorption was eiways pot , whereas 
It is neg in the salling-out process In salt cooens be- 
low the peptization region the adsorption becomes even 
more strongly pos The fall m viscosity on either side of 
Its max value is also explained on the basis of adsorp- 
tion, It IS assumed that an increase in surface tension 


tends to decrease the viscosity vol The influence of the 
lyotropic scries on the peptization process is directly de- 
pendent on the adsorption S Morgulis 

Affinibes between protems and fat acids, fats or 
Itpoida St J, Przylecki, C llofer and S Frajber- 
ger-Grynberg Btochtvi Z 282, 362-73(1935) — The 
adsmption of ovalbumin, 'cralbumm, edestm, casein, 
gclatinand peptone by parafTm, fats, fat acids and cho- 
lesterol has been studied I'araffin adsorbs very well oval- 
bmnni, seralbumin and edestm (5<)% of a 0 3% soln ) 
but casein, gelatin or peptones only poorly (less than 10%) . 
The adsoiption of cholesterol is similar. This adsorption 
IS suppmed to take place through the non-polar groupings 
of the ammo acid, especially the Icucme radical Tlie 
adsorption on acids and esters, on the other hand, is 
thought to be through the polar groups of the proteins 
In the case of combination of protein with cholesterol, 
this may take place either through the ClI " ClI or the 
OH groups S Morgulis 

Thennodyaamics of eezysut eqtuhbna Studies on 
the aspaitase system Kurt P. Jaeobsohn and JoSo 
Tapadinhas. Btochtm 2.282,374-82(1935) —The cquil 
of tbesystetn Kr ~ (aspartate~"*)/[funiarate ""1 
depends upon temp It has been detd at 37* and 5*> 
and from the reaction isochore the heat of amination has 
beencated • -&![ = -1 989 X 2 303 X log (130/140) X 
1(310 X 278)/(310 - 278)1 » -t'C200 cal. The as- 
partase is a true catalyst S Morgulis 

Stereochemical speciflcity and eqtulibnuia ut the 
fomarase system Biochemical preparabon of d-malie 
acid Eurt P Jaeobsohn and ManocI Soares. Btochtm, 
2. 282, 383-0(1935); cf C /f. 29, 825'.— Comparative 
studies of arpartasc and /umarasc lead to the eoneJusion 
that the equil of the (umara'c system ui the presence of 
d-inalate is shifted toward f-malate S Morgulis 

Ozidaboa, phosphorylabon and fermentaboa by apezy- 
mase in the presence of some reversible osidabon-redue- 
bon systems Ake Lennemirand and John RunnstrOm 
Btoehtm Z. 283, 12-20(1935) —Suspensions of brewer's 
dry yeast (washed 5-0 times) wtre used, pure prepns of 
cozymase were employed whose conen was Dven by the 
no. of units per cc.; methylene blue and pyocyanme sofns 
of 0 1% were used, but the l.naphlhol 2-siil(onafe mdo- 

{ •heool was of variable conen In one set of czpts. the 
onnation of phosphoglyceric acid by diimutation and by 
oxidation was caJed Especially in the system contg the 
pyocyanme good correspondence was found between the 
formation of phosphoglyceric acid and the phosphoryla- 
tion Apparently, phosphorylation comes to an end 
when DO more Oi is taken up Expts with naphchol- 
sulfonate mdophenol and methylene blue agree as to the 
, 0» uptake, but the phosphorylation is somewhat greater 
in the presence of the latter No 0> is used m the absence 
of cozymase, but neither is it used in the absence of 
hnotedipbospbate A study of the respiratory quotient 
indicates that practically no COj is formed and the oxida- 
tive process was one concerned with intermediate steps, 
principally with formation of phosphoglyceric acid 
CIIjICOiH almost completely checks the oxidative proc- 
ess. The “induction” period is decreased in the follow- 
I ingoider pyocyanme > methylene blue > hcxosediphos- 
phate, and the phosphorylation is also greatest with 
pyocyanme S Morgulis 

Seporabon of di3:etopiperazines and anino acids In 
protein hydrolytates by means of ionophoresis H. 
A S Balabukha Poptzova, N I Cavnlov and A M 
Rikaleva Btochtm 2 283,62-70(1935); cf C A. 29, 
2186' — On subjecting Ihccathode fluid (obtained from the 
electrophoresis) to repeated electrophoresis it is possible 
to sep quantitatively the anhydrides from the amino 
acids of a mixt As the cathode, Hg, Ag or Ft can be 
used, but not Ni because it causes losses in ammo acids 
From 10 to 13 ma per sq cm cathode surface is em- 
ployed, and the soln in Iioth the cathode and anode vessels 
w slightly acidified with 0 1 N H>SO. Certain tech 
points m the procedure are discussed S Morgulis 
An attempt at the elucidation of the inhibiting action of 
ondizmg agents on proteolytic enzyme activity The 
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substances on. the bahtag -Dnatitf o! wheat flow 
Holger Jfjrgenscn. Bwckem Z. 2S3, 134-45(1935), e( 
C. /t. 29,S15S* — It wus found that yeast added to oougn 
increases tiie activnty of the protcuiases, because it brings 
in an activator, a phytoLinasc, which at least m part w 
Elutatbione KHrOj decreases the 'oly ol the flowr N 
la an aq suspension. Ibis effect Iwftg destgnatwi as W 


apparent increase in rate of O consuinptiott when atj a. c 
« ittducid coil current is passed thfousb a rest cell suspen- 
sion (manuoafian and nucleated red ceJis) m buffered Ka Cl 
Miln IS not a mitaholtc effect Tltc current produces a 
rerroatKm sol decrease which has been interpreted er- 
r««ousl> as an mT<a^ in O consumption, for O utiliza* 
iwn Knot tnsoUed Tht effects txair wily when shiny Pt 


(broniatc r^IStion)’ 'TbiV inhitotmE VlT«t « greatly j elenrodts are u^tl. iV.ey di-appear when the cl^rc^ 
inCTeased by the addn ofjeast This ts atmbuted to the art pJatiniicd, tlie> are appareiul> related^to ohscurceJec- 
(act that ui the presence of yeast the prottinases which ate iroot ^it.nomcn4_ 


inhibited by KBfOi are being actuated II the pro- 
tem 9 «cs of an aq suspension of flour axe completely or 
\'ery nearly so destrojed by prolonged heafrng at 9o . the 
oddn of jeasi fads to iacrea*e the B( of the proteinase 
activity The mechanism is sirppowd to be an adua- 
a by glutathione (p)iytoVinase) __ S JlfOTgtili'’ 


11 Richardson 
AcetvUtioa of tyrosine m pepsin Roger M ffemott 
J <,en rhfftol IP, 2S3-Wnt»35) — Cnst GO^o active 
acctjlpepsm ti« 7 Ac KTOups mol of pepsin, 3 of these 
groups arc rradify fstdrolyred m acid at f>r, 0 0 or ta weak 
alkali at Pb 10 O The lyrosme-try ptophan content of 
this 3f«jf(«cpsio Is less than that of pepsm by 3 tjiwine 


Hrc^lrsis of aueleobdes by acid llitoshi I<hiVawa j cqmvi IfjdrohMV of this acctylpepsin at pa 0 Oor 10 0 
J Bwhtm sjapan) 22 , 3S5-9l(I935>-''nie products of rcntlts m an mcrea<e m «o of tj-rosaie eqmvs . hydrolys,. 


. Sjapan) 

acid hydrolysis of yeast guanylic afid aanthyiic ftcwis, as 
well as the liberation of punne bases and lltPO* from 
mu*cle aden) he and inositiic and have been studied 

S hforjtul» 

Does an oxidaboo-redDction potential exist la tbebemo' 
globifi-metlienicglobin systein? KwchiroSaito / Bio- 
rkrm. (Japafl) 22, 40fi“3nfI035i —Either by titration of 
bemogtobm wiih KjFe(CN)i or by measunng the poten- * Biolummescence 
ttal £ of rriuts of heinoglbbui and metheroogli^n. the C^ndisa lucifenn 
rahiesfof £ Vftre found tabewdepcBdcntof the (MHb)/- 
flfb) ratio Only when the oieiheraoglobin was titrated 
wiib Ka"&0» was there occasioaally a comcidctice with 
the theoretical lomub of (he otidatwo reduction system 
To esplain these cc*ulii, « a aaiumed that hemoglobin 
exists la 3 forms, as an active and an inactive product, 
only the lortner cxtfluie tti reversible eciuiJ la the redoc. 


iwn-osidation system Furthermwe, the reaction active 
hemoBlobm pi inactive hemoglobin also forms an equd 
Henioetobin prepd from Wood coipuvcles tXBis oah as 
ihe inactive lonn S Morjtriis 

The ioflutnee of histolyxates oa eazytnic processes 
A. SI. Ulctslil and tC S Levtuiuova Uti exfU 
(Ubnme) No 1. 23-30(1034) — The influence of hepa- 
tolyzate on the glutathioee content of dog blood depends 


at pn !(• 0 aho mcrr3M» the Np actmty Accljlaiwnof 
the phenoi group of acciyUv rcxiiic by ketene under similar 
condiiioM shows a ««ii*lar effect of pa on the rate. Con 
cluvion The Ac groups in active accfjJpepsin, 
Khwh are rr<poa«ibJe for the tlecreau: m <p eneynnic ac- 
iiVtt) , are 3 la no and arc aiiachcd to 3 tyrosinc-pbcnol 
groups of tte pepsm mol C H Richardson 

** • n The Partial punficabon of 

Rupert S Anderson / Cm 
r'h^iiol 19,301-5(1*135). cf C A 27, 4331 — Powd 
CypndiM, <aid Mill Et.O and C«H«, was u««l in the 
prepn of the lunfenii cxis ^frlhni 1 — The powder was 
exid with boiling 0 1 if NaCf ralo con(g 10% ElOH, 
the filtrate feeing run into a cbiUed mist of 2 5 if HCl 
and BuOIf Mfikod 2 — Tl e Mower method of Kaoda 
(C A J8.2*H>4, 26, 4351), lOvoMngMUi with MeOH, 


Rave better )k 1^ and was used »n the later work The 
hieOff extn ts made under If for 24 hrs , mth S-IO cc. 
MfOH/g Cyfrjrfma powder To the McOH fiuafe is 
added 25 cc DuOH, the MeOU vs remov ed frcTO the de- 
aerated soln sfl wfim at room temp The ItuOH eet is 
chiUed and bcnzoylaied with 2 cc DzCl tmbl the soln. 
contains no free lucifenn The eoln is then rcashed with 
3 successive equal vols of water to lijdrolvxe the excess 


DO the total amt present at the dice of expt ]f tb« 6 OrCi The SuOU fraction is then ciitsolvcd in 10 \olr. of 


total glutathvone i» fairl> high, neither high nor tow svol 
fractions of bcpatolyeate produce any loarked change, 
to low glutathione bltiod.s a sharp nse is obwrvxd on 
inltoductioc of hepatolyrate Leo Na^arevicb 

PhosphtUsesfifChe brxut K VesEkaiaOiriand K C 
Datta Carrrnf^'ri. 4, 334(1*135) — Thealk phosphata'ie 
from sheep brain has an ^timal reactwo of pn 9 6, and is 
activated fey sons, the «jcnea<«s lo actii-ify txcredinff 


water A highly colored matcnal, apparantly dirsolved 
m the BuODe formed in the reaction, remalss as a sep 
plia<e TTic mcdve lunferin in tlii» 5««pcn‘'ic'n »s extd 
with 30 ec Ct-O, then with 3 portions of Ai) cc Ct-Ocach 
The CtjO fractions are ttiised, the EtjO being removed sn 
rorno The ii-'idut contg. uiacUvn lucifenn m BuOH is 
muted with 230 co 0 55 A/ HCJ soJn and deaerated at 
P5-IP0* for J hr , fhesj i-ooJevl in an ice lath The lueif- 


100% when Mg is added in opumal quantities (0 001 Jf- ^ «nn w exid (tobj the HCl «oln bj' 40 «. RuOH, and 
0002 All . tbe aetd etirKntialav. (r<7m tVir Kmiirv- ilrf-n liv Ini.r 'rl.... i 


0002Af), the acid phosplialaM, from Oie rame soiiice, 
wbicb has an eptunal reaction of ^ 5 O is not activated (qr 
Mg and resembles the unnary and salivary phovpbaiaves 
Raldichmidt-Uiti and Noooenbnifh (C A 29. 51S3'> 
suggest that the acid phosphatase deaiomtrated b> 
Bareanaand Riedell (C A. 29, 4S1*) isdue to the pres- 
««« of eiythTwrytes in then ests This appears to be 


Chen by four 20-cc. portion'’ The beuzojiation and hy- 
drolysis are repeated Tlie yield of lucifenn is 

C H Richardson 

Relsbon of oxygen tension and temperature to the tune 
of redueboa of cytoehrome. T J B. Stier J. Gtn. 
Pkjstol 19, 33M-So(l*'35} — The time of appearance of 
the cytoc5ir«»e C ftbsocption band m e suspension of 


is acti- q bakers' jeast contg. various mixtv. of 0-Ni was detd at 


viated by Mg valts, while the acid pb^phatasc exid front 
tli^rata IS not so activated. W. J Peterson 

The denatnration of egg aJbraam by ultravvotet ra^s- 
hon. Janet If Clark. J. Cen RAjnrf 19. JP9-2iO 
(1535). — -Tiiecoasulauonor tsoclec. egg albumin by ultra- 
violet radtttioo involves (1) (he light denaluratH» of tbe 
albumin mol , (2) a reaction between tbe light-denatured 


6 tunps At each temp, there wxs a linear reiatioo fae- 
twecR the redociKin time of cytochrome and the Oi teu' 

Sion. Absorption bands of cytochrome were vecn when the 
O, tension reached a ent value sp for each temp This 
pressure k probably identical or vw^* near to the cnt. 0« 
rensioa usuall>' fcMnd in Qo,-0» tension relationships 
«B««-«awmrea TheO, tcnsKm »a the suspension is reduced by the respira- 
»Ti ^ h«t dcuaturatKwi but twy activity of the > east ceUs An equaiion is civen^th 

the fioccv^tum rf the 9 which rates of O, consumption are wlcd. from me»^, 
. Light dcaaiuratira ments ol the reducuoa Ume of rviochrome; A^d 
Wfictd method of measuring O, cocsumption is proposed 
lor use with cytochromc-oontg tnicrcerganisms, Afore 
accurate detas wdl be attempted with pholocicc ceUsand 
th^Kwic amplification C. H. Ricfeard^on 

Carokecoid origm ol cholesterol. \t'. M. j> Bryant 
Oewijfry 6- /ndvxlry 193S, —I'unher cvndcnce 


s nnimei , independent of temp , and occurs over a wide 
^Reof^. The trtsjp coeff. tbe reactirat between the 
flea 2 .turrd mol>. and water is 10+. The rwrtaM ocvuis 
rapidly at 40 , a temp, at which heat denaturatum is m- 
C.H Richardson 

» J., elec^cal staaulatiott on the 

JBeUcoUaa ol red ctil gospeosiaas Ene- Ponder and 


IS adduced m snppwt of the theoo' that *ubst 3 itces havmf 
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the sterol skeleton are formed by eycliralion and degrada- 
tion of the polyene pigments (cf Bryant, C yl. 30, i0if4*) 

In meeting Springs objection (Cliemislry and Industry 
IMS, 072) to tins mode of formation, B suggests that the 
Et and hie groups m the side chains of stiginasterol and 
ergosterol can be formed by “local synthetic action” or 
by ring opening of a more highly cyclired carotenoid 
dcriv W Gordon Rose 

The preparation of sulfur denratiees of proteins by . fermentation 
means of carbon disulfide Jean Loiseleur Compt ■ 

rend 201, 06C-8(l9^5) — Alh solns of gtUtin, egg al- 
bumin and casein react with CSj to fonn S dcri^s of pro- 
teins These derivs are sol in MeOH, EtOf land Me»CO 
Teng protein IS dissolved in 100 cc 0 1 soda, and lOUcc 
ale IS added Ten cc CSi is added to this suln in 10-15 
mm The yellow soln is wanned under reOui 15 min 
at 4I)-'15°, 1 51 0 05 N lljSOi is added to the cooled soln , 
resulting in the formation of a milky ppt similar to 


Drying this ppt caases it to become msol 

W Gordon Rose 

Autoclave splitting of protein by means of absolute 
methanol V S Sadikov and V A \’adova Compt 
rend auut sci £/ R A S [N 8 1,3.317 2011915) — 
Blood scrum was dried at 120* Two thousand g of this 
residue was heated with abs MeOH in an autoclave 3 hrs 
at f5O-C0 atm ) The reaction products recre com- 
pletely sol inMeOH 2S 7% of protein N ts converted to 
NHf A cycloleucyKaline, CiiHi*N»0»m 275 5*, rras ob- 
tained from the watcr-sol fraction of the material re- 
maining after removal of McOH and NH| It is sol m 
AcOH and CKCli, slightly sol m ether and MeOH and 
msol in KiO and benzene Four g dissofvesin lOOg l>oil- 
ingabs ale After hydrolysisof 0 5 g by refiuxingSfihrs 
with 25% HCl, analyses of the Cu salts of the restdiing 
ammo acids w" “ ■ ■ ' ’ 


Oxidative inactiTation of cozymase with Schardmger 
enzyme preparations Fritz Lipmann. AVure 136, 
911 I4(193>), cl C. d. 28. IR8‘, 29, 8011’— In a mill, 
of a milk prcpti of Schardmger enzyme and yeast macer- 
ate i^ibition of glucose fermentation occurred after 
shaking with O for 1-1 5 hrs Removal of the O did not 
restore fcmicntation However, addn of a small amt. of 
boiled yeast macerate or purified cozymase did restore 
rmentation E D M’alter 

Chemical dilTerence between protein linked and free 
nucleic acid Gerhard Schmidt 5<icn« 83, 15(1910). — 
A comparative study was carried out on the effect of 
phosphatase on Ihyrionucfcic acul and thymonucleobi^- 
tone While free nucleic acid was nearly quantitatively 
drphosplionzcd wilhm 24 hrs in a unimol reaction, only 
atiout 20% of the H»PO« was released from the nuclco- 
histone under the same conditions. Tlic nature of this 
3 rhem difference is discussed E. D Walter 


leucine and valine W Gordon Rose 

Oneatingrat feeding experiments with deutenum oxide 
Signe Scbmidt-Niclscn and Sigval Schmidi-KKisen 
/C/l JVorsi* ItdemiaJ) Seltiab Fork 8 , 27-8(1935) — 
Rats rcceivmg 10-5U mg D]0 per day for 2 months grew 
and developed normally Young tats were given a 
20-S(J% DiO soln in HiO corresponding to 1 t 2 7 ml 
D,0 per rat per day for 8 days No abnormal effects were 
observed, except that the rats were unusually thirsty, th 
thint pmialing5-e days W Cordon Rose 

The distnhotion of chohne John I' rieicher, Chatles 
H Best and Omond McK. Solandt Btochem J 29, 
227S-81(193o) — The total choline content of various rat 
tissues was estd by digesting the tissue in 18% HCl, 
acetylating the estd choline and assaying the resultant 
acetylcholine on the isolated rabbit mtesCue The 
choline contents ol 2S different tissues liom while rats 
and of 34 dietary constituents mcludmg vitamin-rich 
fo^s and concentrates are reported E W Scott 

The aeboa of various chemical compounds on the vege- 
ubie phosphauses Jean Courtois Corrupt rend 201. 
85.Hj(l935 ) , cl C A 30, 49o’ — The influence of glyc- 
erol, EtOH (90%), I'O, (0 13/), AsO.- (002 3/), 
NaF (0 002 2D and strychnine (0 004 if) on the seac- 
tiotis of takadiaslasc, and the phosphatases of white 
uslard seed and sweet almond with a- and fl glyccro- g 


ne ^dehydrate (Schardinger's enzyme) of milk and 
the influence on it of copper and of bacterial activity. 
\\ Ritter Landji Johrk JcAuns 49, 873 85(1*1 !5) — 
This enzyme is definitely injured by small quantities of 
Cu, especially when presetu during low temperature 
pasteurization of the milk or ertam. The methylene 
i>l i< reduction time is increased The growth of various 
rtfganisms can counteract to a considerable degree this 
effect of Cu during pasleurizalion The reason for this 
effrct of hacirru is unknown, but it parallels the m- 
liibitory inOuence of bacteria on the development of 
tallowy flavor in milk contg Cu HiOi is quite injurious 
to the enzyme Metol, hydroqumone and the prepara- 
tion of Keriesz (C A 29, 1525>) increase the methylene 
blue reduction time Of the metals used m handling 
milk and us products, only Cu and its allays have a 
- . - . . E 0 W. 

Edinburgh* 


accord with the theoretical values for j marked cficel on the Schardmger enzyme 


phosphates was studied The influence of any comr^ de- 
pended on the origin of the enzyme (AsO, and TO, 

behaved the same to all 3) For a given enzyme, the same 
inhibiting agent influenced equally the hydrolysis of either 
of the 2 glycerophosphates E W Scott 

Dicarbozyhc acids as intermedute products m the 
biological breakdown of normal saturated fatty aesda and 
their derivatives 1* E \erkadc and J van der Lee 
Kec Iran chim 54, 8ai 8(1935) — \ and v d L claim ® 
priority of their work over that of Flaschentrager and Ber- 
trand (C. A 29,0009') E V> Scott 

The destruction of certain hydrolyzing enzymes us the 
course of their action Robert Bonnet and Berthe Nataf 
Compt rend. 201, 1000-2(1935) — Expls.on the hydrolysis 
of glucides by enzymes indicate that in every case there is 
an autodestruction of the enzjrme during the progress of the 
reaction. E O Halter 


Allison, Andrew: Toxicology 3rd ed .. 

C & S Livingstone 83 pp 1« Od Reviewed in 
Chinese Med J 49. 1178(1935), Ind Med Gat 70,511 
Dhar, M R Influence of Light on home Biochemical 
ITocesses Bangalore Soc of Biol Chemistry (Indian 
InstituleofScienre) 73pp Re 1 
Borland, W A Newmae The American Illustrated 
— „ - ; . - Medical Dicijonsry a Complete Diciionary of the Termi 

unusually thirsty, this 6 Used m Medwme, Surgery, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Chem- 
U Gordon Rose istry. Nursing, Vclennary Science, Biology, Medical 
Biography, etc 17th ed , revised and enlarged Phila- 
delphia W B Saunders Co 1573 pp Reviewed in 
tnd Med Cat 70, 714(1915) 

Edlbacher, Siegfned Kurzgefasstes Lchrbuch der 
physiologischcn Chemie 3rd cd Bcrlui W de Gruyter 
fkCo 28Gpp. M 8 50,boundM 19 

Fabre, R Lemons de toxicologic T VII. Al- 
raloides Cfn^ralitfs sur les alcaloldcs ffC pp F 12 
T VIII Alcaloldcs Solanfcs mydriatiqucs et Icurs 
alcaloides Ft 2 GO pp F 12 Pans Hermann & 
Cie Reviewed m J pharm thim 22, 440(1915) 
Cl C A 29.fi*lll' 

Francis, W D Iron as the Original Basis of Protoplasm 
The Generation of Life in Space and Tune Brisbane* 
Botanic Gardena (The Author) 21 pp 
Francis, W D The Origin, Classification and Organic 


Relationships ol the Protein Produced by Inorganic Ferru- 
ginous Materul Brisbane Botanic Gardens (The 
Author) 14 pp 

Francis, W D The Mechanism of the Production 
of Piotem from Inorganic Material by Iron The Rela- 
tionship of the Iron Bacterium Leptothrix to Nuclear 
Chromosomes Brisbane Botanic Gardens (The Au- 
thor) IG pp 

Kopaczewsla, W . Traiti de biocolloldologie T 
I\ Fare 5 Paris. Gauthier-ViUars & Cie. 1C2 pp. 
r 35 Cf C A 29, 25&4‘ 

L«Tt. Giorgio R • Chimica Lczionitenutenellafacoela 
dj medicina e chirargia Mdan* Libreria ediliice poli- 
lecnica 482 pp L 69 

Oppeaheimer, Carl Die Permeate und ihie Witk- 
ungen Supplement Section III The Hague* W. 
Junk HiOpp £183 Cf C.A 29,7362', 
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Parsons, T R ■ rundammtal'! of Biochemistry m 1 
Relation to ifuman Physii>!og>‘ 5th ed , revised Balti- 
more Wm Wood & Co -Ihopp S3 
Roche, A La pla^iicilt des prot«ides et b spicifimte 
de leurs caractfres Pans Hermann &. Cie 56 pp 
F 12. 

Bihhogra&a medica argentina, atio 1P34 Buenos 
Atres ComitS de infomiacion bibliografia de la facultad 
dc ctenctas roedicas Reviewed m Z physti Cfim h g 
174,80(1935} ^ , 

Cold Spring Harbor Symposia on Quantitative Biologj* 
Vol in Photochemistry Cold Spring Harbor. Long 
Island Biol l^h 339 pp 13 75 
Handbuch der Diochcmie des Mtnscbcn und d« T«»e 
Edited by Carl Oppeaheiroer ErganrunEswirk Dd 
in 2ad«l Jtna G Fv-cbtr Ub^pp Cf C 4 
28.72SII* 


C— BACTERIOLOGY 


B METHODS AND \PPAR \TDS 


SIAKLtV B BfcNEDJt.7 

The estimation of the total bpides and the bpide parb' 
ton la feces HerVicrt C Tidwell and L Emmett Holi, 

Jr J.BmI Cfeem U2. tiOV-U(1938) — A method is de- 
scnbed for detg the partition of fecal lipides which per- 
mils the esta of the true neutral fat, unsaponiftable, * 

fat awd and soap fractions on a single sample (I 5-2 g . t*' 

less it quite fattj) The Itpidea other than soap are first 
estd with a fat solvent, weighed and then titrated with 
alLaii to det the free fat actd and (bt difference} the so- 
called "nentiai fat” (aenunl fat pins unsapomfvable mat- 
ter) Tfae est IS then sapond , the unsaponihabte mate- 
rui being extd and weighed, all fractioos can then be 
ealcd e.\eepl the soap The residue from the Isi ettn , 
which contains the soap, is 3cidi5ed into fat acid, which 


LAWHEKOi It JAMES 

CaroteniHds of purple bacteria. I. P. Karrer and U. 
Stdmssen IMv Ckim Ada 18, 130G— 15(1935) —It is 
probable that the compn of the carotenoid nnet. from 
purple bacteria depends on the nutrient medium and the 
strain The foUoinng results are valid only for Gaffron's 
strain Z, cultured under definite eoudiiiQns The purple 
® bactena contained an entire senes of previously unknown 
carotenoids which was sepd into its components by 
cbromatograzuniaoc analjsis The ale -smbed bacterial 
mass was ertd with CSj and the deep-red ext was coned, 
and taken up in a ligroin-MeOH mtxt On addn. of a 
smalt arat of HjO the bactcnochlorophyll sepd. into the 
foYierla)er The ligroin soln of carotenoids was washed 
and eiapd in vacuo The product was partially sol m 
3 iH-trt^eum elber The insoi violet residue was crystd. 
from btnreue and jieWed 20 mg of ghifenng violet crys- 
latft of a new carotenoid, rkodovtolatctn (I), or 

i^i/Ot^ai JW" giving a blue color with SbCljtfiCHClj 
(abborpiion oiax ti42 oiii) , absorption max. of I m CSt, 
CHCii, benrene and al« ale ■ 571 5-534— JOti, 544-507- 
476. 54S~&tt-4t>2 and 526-4di-(465) Tfiu, tesp Ab- 
sofpuoQ of the petroleum ether solo in S tubes (CO cm 
tong, 5 cm diam ) filled with Ca(OH)i and washing 
with petroleum ether gave a red-brown upper tone from 
which was recovered b> eiuuon with a imxt of petroleum 
iiher and MeOH and some benzene, black-red crystals of 
rhadcftn til), m 159-60®, absorption max. m CSi, 
LHCli, petroleum ether and abs. ale , 547-508-178, 
SiHSiWod. 501-407-440 and 505-474-(445) m«, 
lesp n IS not b)dro!>zed on ireattneot with £tDNa. 
The second red zone consisted of a mizt. of carotenoids 
The bright red-brow*n zone was eluted, taken up i 


eztd., weighed and calcd. as soap. Added material can be 
recovered in the appropnate fraction with an error rarely 
ezcMding 1% A more accurate picture of the facts can 
be obtained by ezpressiag the panitioit in abs quantities 
rather than m percentages of fecal fat, which may lead to 
quite erroneous conclusions regarding fat splitting 

A P Loihrop 

A new eolof reactioa of the hescses and polybegosts *1"^ . .... — . — 

and ita application for the eolonmetnc deternunatioo of * 

glucose in Wood Tuan A Sanchez SemoBa mrd found b> Charts and pieryck (G 4 27. 747) for their 
• '"IS, 11.9 " 


troleum ether and evapd and yielded, m ffne needles, 
a third cirotenoid, rkodopurpurtn (III), m. 101-2*, ab- 
sorption max m CS,, CHC1>, petroleum ether aud 
benzine, 550-511-479. 523-4S7-(4&). 502-473 and 627- 
490 ni>i. resp Prdirainary investigation of the purple 
bacteru showed the presence of a fourth pigment, Jlav~ 
orftodin (IV) with absorption max mCS>.CHCli< Petroleum 
ether and abs ale at 502-472, 4S2-453, 467-437 and 


... - SeiKORO mr<f 

(Buenos Aires) 1935,11,914-17 — Armxt of I5ee lIjSO, 
with S cc. of a soln of not more than 0 0001 mg glucose 
under the inffuence of the heat caused bj mixing deveiops 
an lutcnse red color This color is caused by hexoses onlv, 
whether free or present m pot) saccharides The color is 
in proportion to the conen For detn of glucose m «crum 


sacciiun feore 5dreiBo lufra Another carotenoid with 
absorption max in CSj, 51S-4S7 ro*» sigmffcant of 0- 
carotene was found m another previous eapt in which IV 
was not delected The compn. of the carotenoid laizt. 
may also vary under the influence of unknown circum- 
stances. C. R. Addinall 


1 cc withlcc of CCljCO-H reagent, fiJier, wash and - ChatUasoogra taj md the etotphofogical modificadons 
add HtO to make 5 cc and pour on 15 cc BiSO* Shake Mycohactenum hibercnlosfs. F. Balsamelli. BalU 

and keep ai 100' for 5 mi8 Cool sod compare wnh a i»iern mterobtal , Scs dal. 7, 341-5(1935). — Eth)l- 

standard Citrated blood serum cannot be used, but ebaulmoogra oil has a specific action on M. iubercu- 

oxalatcd plasma is suitable The standard is prepd with lasts, modifiing its resistance to acids, and favonng the 
glueosc-frce scnitn. Blood is incubated at 37' for 34 hrs granular decompo G. A. Bravo 

This destroys the sugar. After deproteuuution, sugar is Sulfur bactena of the mud b*ths of Bonmo. A Monti, 

added in suitable quantities to make standards soe med •cktr Ptrso 1(1935), Boll. soe. tniern 

A E Meyer fitcrobtoi , Scs ttaf 7, 353.— In the mucilaginous mud 
Detg. Pb with the glass electrode (Wolfeis) 2 ® ulilue 


Bertbo, Alfred, and Grassmasn. Wolfgang Bio- 
chems^es Praktikum Berlin W dcGruyler 261 pp 

Cottet, Jean; Une nouvctle technique de dosage des 
sds biliaites dans le sang, ses rfsultats dmitnics Pans 
i.e irancois 132 no. F M 

Albert- ^ktikum rabbit, 'horse or sh«p, defibnnatrf* o< bl^) 

ologiscbef C J^pkihmae. 

and enlarged \ lenna Urban & SchwarzenbOT SGS 
PP M. 11 50. 

Zeiss, C , and Krebs, W : Kliiusche Kolorunetne mil 
ueni Puifneh-Photometer Arbeitsyorvhnftm fur Farb- 


produced by anaerobic irucrofirgamsms in the reduction 
of MgSOi and CaSO, la these bactena, S is coutamed 
m form of oiU drops, which at the death of the micro- 
organism are transformed into rhombic S. G. A Bravo 
Cotyaebaetefium diphthense Mana T Casassa 
Patolosua 27, 726-57(1935) — ^Among the various media 
examd , the CUuberg medium JCo 1 (e\eu with bli>^ of 


wes^ng an Kara uad Scrum und fur kolcnmetmch- 
an-xij «i«Ke Bestrnimuag im Klmikslaboraionuni L«p- 
^'5 F.Volckmar. 94 pp. .M,3. ^ 


but no medium could supply a stry rapid diagnosis (e. 
g , within 12 hrs ) AH media were made about neutral 
-■ wtbin 24 hrs. the pv was always 
slightly lowered (QO-C S). The behanor of the van- 
«is stranis of bacterium toward the sugars is variable 
Tovin production w greater m the strains cultivated under 
wrobic cooditicw and at a Pb near the neuual point. 

tendency to acidify the 


The strains whKh show : 
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Chemical Abslracls 
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Vol 80 


cdliure mecliiim are iinsuilaWe as producers of losin 1 
G A Bravo 

Caibobydr&te intoltraaee and istestiBsl flora n 
Baclenologic studies of the fecftJ flora J D Guomson, 

T L AhhatisenandM S Marshal) Anh Internal Urd 
57, 100-10(1030) J B Brosm 

Methylene blue leductiMi by Brucella abortus and 
Brucella laelitensis Dau Kien-llun and Wan* Kan. 

/ ilyi Ipfekttanskrankh 117, 300-102(1035) — When j 
rhe ttclugiKin of methilcne blue by Brucelta ahoriut 
and by Bf meUienus was dctd in the presence of various 
ales , sugars and ammo acids, the former reoeted more 
slowly Bachel Broim 

Hydrogen donors for Staphylococcus aureus cultures 
D Each CoMpi nnd soc biol 120, 6a'^10(1035) — 
Methylene blue was used as the H acceptor Of the CC 
coinpds tried as H donors the most active were Na lactate 
and the 15 common sugars rhamiiosc excepted Most '• 
t>{ the protein ammo acids and the Nasalls<4<o«in»ttorg 
aoiU were inactive Development of dehydrogenases by 
S aureus during growth Ibii C73-4 —The 12 hr cul- 
tures contained more dehydrogenase than the 48 hr 
cultures L B Gilson 

Changes in the Pe of the culture medium duitng the 
production of staphylococcus toim J Schwartx Compi 
rend lire btol 120, 1085-0(1935) L E Gilson , 

Fentientation of glucose ^ haetena of the coti aeroge- 
n*a group Delia Rosa Canepa and Cartos S <Je la 
Serna Folia biol 1, 238-^3(1935) ~Eeeheriehia eoU, 
Aenhacter aerogems and a no of iniermcdiate forms all 
produce COt, I(i, CtOH. acetylrnethylcarbinol, 2..3- 
butylene glycol and fonnie, acetic, lactic and succimc acids 
from glucose, but the relative proportions of these products 
formed are diSerent for each species This oBers a possible 
means of identification L E CiUon ■ 

Incubator hygiene IV The vuMcldal effect of (oma! 
dehyde on fowl pox virus Robert Graham and C H 
Barger Poultry Set IS, 48 53(lU36>, ef C A 2S, 
4447* — Fowl pox virus in a 1% aq suspenstotv on cotton 
squares, on (.he feet and down of day-old chicks, upon 
being Mh}ectcd to routine incubator fumigation (CH^ 
released from cheesecloth in amts of 20 cc /lf» on ft ) 
survivedSOmm and often 45-50 mm but was consistently 
noru&IecMve after *)0 min There was no evidence (bar ' 
fowl pox virus rendered nooiofective by ClljO fumtgatton 
reuined antigenic properties K D Jacob 

Rhosphoglycenc acid in the dissuulatioa ot glucose by 
Citrohacler freuedu C H tterkman, E A Zocllner, 
Henry Gilman and n Reynolds / Pact 31, S(ll)3fi) — 
l'hosphogI>ccric acid was isolated as an intermediary in 
the dissitoilation of glucose by C JimniStt This organ- 
ism was shown to be able to convert phosphoglycenc acid 
into pyruvic acid This may be the same as the meeha- 
nism of muscle glucolysis John T Myers 

HrpersensiPvlty to certain bacterial extracts, as dtaon- 
strated by changes va the nonSlament filament rabo of 
neutrophilic leutotylts Memii H Sides J Bate 

31,62-3(11)30) John T Myers 

The immunizmg aabgeo of paeumocgccus Types I 
and II Llojd D Feliou and Eenjanun Ibeseoti / 
Bad. 31, fi'JdOSO), cl C A 29, 2lf>5‘ — When Type I 
pneumococcus polysaccharides were treated with 0 1 JV 
NaOH at 100* or NlIiOlI at 4*, (here was a drop m the 
amt of acid in an acid distillate from 7 3 to 0 8%, to the 
•oxj I group % from 2 0 to 0, in bisulfite addn in a 10 mg 
sample from 1 1 9 to 0 23 cc in I addn from 1,3 to f) 03, 
and in glucose no from 15 0% to 0 Type 11 polysac 
charidcs showed similar changes John T hfyers 
The existence la the Pbytomonas tunefaeiens of aa 
endotoxin capable of causing the foimaboa ^ tonon >s 
plants Andr( Eoivm, Max Marbe, Lydia Mesrobeanu 
and Belre Juster Comp! rend 20J, 9BI-6(1933) — 
I lemcntary microanalysis of the complete antigen of 
Phytomauat tume/acten* gave the blowing values 
C +4 0, n 7 4, N I 7 and P 1 0% Acid bydrofysts yieWv 
40 S% reducing sugars and 18 1% fat acids loyection of 
this antigen in the stems of //efurn/Ausonnaus induces the 


growth of tumors in the cortex of the stem, similar to those 
produced by rnjeelion of the live bacillus \V’. G. R. 

l%Tstotogtca( studies of several pathogenic bacteria 
that xnduce cell stunulation m plants J A I’inckard 
J. Apr. Research 50. 033-52(1935). — Routine physiol 
studies on certain common bacterial media showed that 
each of the organisms examd gave characteristic growth 
tcaetioRS disitnctjve for each orgamsm except the oleander 
and olive-knot bacteru, which showed similar cultural 
characters m all these media The H-ion conen at tvhich 
growth was prevented la liquid culture varied from pn 
3 6 to 4 4 ja the acid range and approx 9 5 to 10 6 in the 
alk range Comparative utilization of several types of 
cxtmpds indicated that oxamide, /-tyrosine and /-cystmc 
were (he only sources of N used in which all the organisms 
dtstioetly produced simitar reactions, and that the only 
coinpds of C m which similar reactions were produced 
were starch, pectin, phlorizin and the Na salts of formic, 
acetic, propionic, glycolic, malonic, succinic, tartaric 
and malic acids Hionconcn of the sterile liquid medium 
contg yeast ext , glucose and mineral salts had a marked 
influence on the oxidation reduction intensity of this 
medium Strong acid reactions were accompanied by 
relatively strong oxidizing potentials 5Ieasurements of 
oiidalron-rcductioct potential made at frequent intervals 
with various growing cultures tn a yeast-ext medium 
showed that all the organisms produced relatively strong 
reducing potentials in undisiurlxd liquid cultures 

W, ll. Ross 

Enzyme forsx&hon and polysaechande synthesis by 
bacteru Evelyn A Cooper and John 1 . Preston Bte- 
eiem J. 29, 2207-77(l')35) —'Enzyme formation and 
polysaccharide synthesis by bacteria related to B meten- 
(ericut and bacteria pathogenic to plants wtre studied. 
Pz prunt. Pi prunwla, Pi nofi'prunorum, Phytomenai 
«/Vo/»n>, PA eompestns and PA lyrtngae with sucrose 
as a source readily formed a polysaccbande of the fructo- 
san type which appeared analogous to the Icvaa farmed by 
B mesinteneus and B. sut>(ihi PA. phastoh, Ph m 
anaeeorum, Erunnia earolopara, Ph laiaei and PA, 
maretnolit occasionally formed polysacchandea Enetnui 
an^otora, Ph ba'ien, Ph eamae, Ph tnalvaeeamm, 
Cnnnta phytopht^ra, Pk efeniarftt, Ph. juglandtt, Ph 
iamtfatitns and Padtobatltr gave negative results Man* 
nose and arabinose inhibited polysaccharide formation 
from sucrose by D. mesenieneui, B megaiheriurri and Pt 
e>fuiit and from sorbitol by A«{c4ort«r*y/in«m apparently 
by a direct toxic effect ob the cells of the xirgaiusw 
Glycerol, mannitol and sorbitol decreased the diastatic 
poweroJB mcjenlertcBrcultures B megatkertumanAAc 
xjdinum could not synthesize polysaccharides from Na 
ac«ute, malonate or succinate and these compds. had no 
effect on the synthesis front sucrose by B mejatAerittm 
The peptone in the media could be replaced by asparagine, 
Icucme or alatuse without affecting the polyxacchande 
synthesis by those organisms No evidence of dextran or 
pentosan formation by any plant pathogen was discovered 
E W. Scott 

The action of eertata sulfur compounds on the fementa- 
taOB of glucose by propionic hactena (Propionihartenusi 
ll) raujeiie Chair Compt rend 201, 8.57-8(1035) . 
cf C A 29, 62GS* — By the previous technic, it was 
foand that quantitatively cystmc, cysteine and gluta- 
thtone (I) imparted the same amt of activation to the 
fermcntaUoQ The optimum activation conen of I was 
found to be I in 25,000 E W Scott 

Does the secretion of proteases exist in bactena? 
tt'aclaw Atoyclui Compt rrnd 201, BTiU-GOflOSa) — 
The protease of Serralta marustens was not preseot m 
■ fresh cultures, the amt of protease was less iii agitated 
cultures contg more bacteria than in undisturbed cultures 
contg fewer cells and no protease was found in cultures 
killed with toluene, CltCli or CtiO Conclusion. Any 
protease preseui m bacterial culiuie is due to the solution 
of dead l^ctcria Live bactena cannot set free proteavis 
1 \V bcotl 

Vital staining of bactena grown on media containing 
stains Andras llcgedu.s Jtagyar Onost A'ch 36, 
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r^ie ««M}i<iwtnl>t* fru 
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l)^ tin iiiyr^xiiUtUf linxitib 
)|(nv >»ni|«)4 ftwt itiwtl m 

..•> .tVvUU sn«n»j4«l'i ■>! nW' 

Huy «»v» ffH III J«w iiiomxvt*'* virr«tM«> 

tvTKi »im( ili<.i» Sii-x >«''«• Vi*»t whulJ irMpjll »<'««« 

Tile imunriv <tl iwul I iiIik nl tin w wiLti H pft'M 
lilt III MliiKily iliUH wiihin ill) Kt*m ctH> *lwU have 
jilmiinyluril Umii Wiihsii tin hrtitRfi luvly Hint telH 
iln. waxti nil •Uivil'i <liMnUKnii«iJ lliey appiat fta» n> 
i^imaKe llu iitl< uii'l In we imt n»‘V 

I’o ]nrl »n I jv ili'jii C / tt«'" 

Certain ehemical and ahy*it»l faeJors causing bac 
elysls A C H N«n hum 'lihioutr HtlAU A 

Trot Mt.i 1, ,itU 'tfllflU Uii thaltftrH 
t)«i fiauiful -miHU'i'iiv. I'l ihii t*> iht thun siihitamfi 
liirmeil in ilmniliM* nypwliipnit, h>fM>l.tiMwte anii 
iiy^KvIite me Uijiily ifiecilvi •<in<e itwfe » )inierh>l>«s 
iisily nlieii ibt««iiii<siome^npi>nr Osp«Klutts*»lel<«'''*ly 

v*. The hyilrnsiih s nr omN arewnMlMwl In nuny ta«e< 
<if elcetrn^yna willnn I hr arc iRMiflltiim In eanw »>•«- 
terjolyiistin nrminr <i( »luif Invf «o»«ns 1 S Yiin 


Tb# themkaJ InJlueftC'* at bacteria on blood pigments 
MaenUiVn Ktifrtyft Trunt *ltk Cp»e' I’"' Att/>e 
7>ni. MfH I, .HI /5<matm t»a« firwhired hv 

rhfiKfa or water viI'Tio, amloxytit tnnylnlnn will »« chanceil 
tRsily tiniltr the efttn|ilcte arrofuc mmliiion to hfiiMtm 
ttoii iiKthemojIohin J S Vho 

The inl^ttenee ot ethereal oil on the tuberculous btdUl 
snd esperfmental tuhereWosli Korea !n>ma. Irani 
OlhCantf FarrMl.Anoe Trap hlfJ I.JKil-SKUr M) — 
I tlurtal oil allows steriliilnR ncilorr on inltefcuJoiia Vtellli 
ni on cohm tueiHi I S Ytm 

An*, Martin, and TTeltcbe, Otto N theliAtJen nml rat- 
h(Ji itt fJrr Itaktcrwlo/iie Fuj Criimltlss tier VhnMi. 
livtVtenoIOEischen Techmk. Berlin J SpriRgct |K7 
no, Rf (IfKl, 

Dt, M, If , and Ch«tt<r/ee, K. P fhctenology in 


onlunvi . -- 

in in t» and Also in Us nWifpHon ‘•I'lClf't lliHprcvi- 
mi-Jy utiLnnwn MiMhiii miy nmuiii <iH «r«>iii'< Iml tlit. 
yahl (2& me) wns iiui soull lor fotiiier inviitifi; mon 
Jin tirU, sotn Hives a h{»t ic/or with AliClj 

(ftlesiri’tion ma* ni W57 iim) Wtwn im I t|t> ‘oin o! 21 
IS layered wHh soncil IICI, ihi ami iHiniKlary surface 
utes on a blue color. ihauKinx shortly alurwanl In fl 
gneiiisb tint C It AfhlmiU 

BflectoiartiflcUl woundt on the ripening of some fruits 
w ■ f' l-e«nci«/ Ann j/>fr et>itr (Ifiujic) 17. 7 JlllVlf'/)." 

factors causing bactetl ■» I'hims. t»eur». »li{»hs and Uli wm wonnihd wiili a 
- - • sterilirtd needk. thin ttinlyn<l >*1 varuuts peruxN of 

Kpining Itiv siiKur toitUcUs tit' nusid, (ht. ine ncids ond 
uiuim eciuuiua dim Mil, ami thv ni>cmug was niwiys 
BiitlenitriV f* A Hrnvo 

SoRio aspects of Ibt blocbemistrr ot (he eUve tree, with 
regard to the fnannltot content ft Nimorfni Ann. 
i/vr ojrar (Home) 27, Jt UHUM'i) The nns of 
piniinitot eoptfni in i!ic olive li.ivci was found Ht the 
mombs of auiimvit tuid winUr, wliiti ibc plants thow a Kss 


miiuse oitivity Iho p»n 
lyiftlt fHfififl, togitlicr with c 


Jouml dofiiis the (ructi- 
eotitiiK of sileiinoJic 
{>■ A Jlrovo 

Cbcmicai reseerebts on early* and late-rlptniog fruits, 
t It NacioriJil anil A /sreajtHHii. Ann tp^r ayar, 
(Koine) 17, AX TililTi) -I rults npuiing in spring and 
smiiiitet (apricots, cherries, tituhca, plmiis and grapci} 
roiitain Uss tnrtnnc Arid and tnorc ritfK eciil OiaK the 
late varietus, except grnprs. apples and pcire show n 
neatly m»tr»e (nliavior. If. K. Nnecorfm and V, Cerri 
JM A'i-M — Afnhc omd is oivtayj prtunt in grenar suit. 
Ml the cjfly varieiu-s of fmts, hnl Ihe lotnl content of the 
nnenlsisgfettter inlme>n{>cning{ndts. III. K. Niirconm 
amlOIhicd JM tS (J. — Jn ptnelioe, the ralw mtltc 
actd/chtic acid U i 1, and the iipmiDR ptrioil it fiD </) 
days, innpmnls.titeraijoUI dand ihc;Hytn<170 AOrhyt; 


Kehi^on to Cllii.fal Medicine.' Thcorcllcal ond Applied. * >«» pc^^atuf applet the fitlin is atwtst 1 fUnd the jurndt 
Caleutu- Statesman Press hOOpp Kt IR lUvieierd arc. revp , 70 W and W> «Xl diit! In rfttt.ev ti,e ratio 


flcgcn 

Alice* 

ilirih 


Itcviewrd 

III hd.MfJ. <7flt,7O,fil'>{l'n'0 
rhihbert. Andrd IT/ch «< htclfriologie ndilirale 
hrdeil i’dris bfnssun & Ctc. fKil pp I . t/O 
Vemmer, Gerhard Kampf den Itacilien. 
Piktcrien, SKWCheit tiiid nnsteelLCiidc KfUnkhelten 
iiiflnvirst msllieh dirgest McmirU Knorr At 
Xllpp. M .‘l.'ifJ 

D-nOTANY 

ytsoJMto }>MUira 

Carotenoldt from the anthers of llilutn tlgHnum A new 
ctfotenoid. Antherasantliln. Karri r and A. Oswald 
/Wp. Om. Adn 1*. 13a}-r>{10$A).'-Thc nnibers of 12no 
lilomns Ilf Ithun Uinnttm were sraewum dried in class 
ampowtes at 4(1* (nr A hr*. The Jta) g of dried piatertal 

wasesid with petr. ether and the eoneil. eit wat loien 
Mpln JlJOic of ale The deep! y rvd'M'ed ppt eonre esrers 
ot phytoumhins was dissolved In aX) ec. of pelr. ether 
and saticmd with n min of 15 g. rf Ko in .ItW «. ale 
Caretid diln wiiii }f,Oant{ siaitdingforSdaysinasrpira. 
lory fiiv.nel caused Use earorciiolda tn «cp. out ae a red* 
hroft-n hjrr lictwrm the peir. ether aruf ale. phasec. The 
r>fY» tillered off, washed niwl (reetl from Impuriiieshy 


arc, icvp , m uno fMf -ai iu>si m yropcs, me raim 
nmlicaeidycitnc acid/iartaric nnd U: R.T.i .'1 h, and the 
ftpenhiR pcrioitis UXi-llfl <Uys. Thi« faele show tlm 
malic nod ts tiiihrerl »n phut tnti»l>o!isin ninrt rudily 
than oiher acids. IV, K. Niiecutlni, U. Mattelh uiid 
I. Ifngnolt. Cnttt(ift.Ceaitsfy«esnf(heQhiivc 

fruiitduttnR tilt iPial njicimiR jHtiod »Iif>w a derrtiv. In 
IKncossvns.aninereascinthu i tiO-sof, matters, art trreRiiUr 
' (xliavtoraf (he ivectln snhrlanMs, oiid an liierense nf tlw 
tannins tip to a tna*., then a demote. The total and 
jifotcin N conunts rlecnnse iluriiiR npcnmif. hut Use non* 
protein (prohaWy aniidc) N eoiiieiii j* const. 

G. A, flmvo 

The ilpentog of the sorb apple U Niiccorini mid O. 
lUridi Ann. tpn. ojear, (Kritwc) 17, TS-ttKllHI).— 
Cric ociiU skcrcasc slowly dimiiR the rijnwiiB of surh 
^ apple*. T(ie ghicose and fructose contents twriase with a 
const, ratio. T3ic snerose and sorbitol eontents iiicrcusc 
during the first tipcmng of the friiils on iIk tilani, 1ml tie- 
ovasc when the fniits ripen on straw. O A. Jtmvn 
CbtBgeg in lugar MBleiit during the rtpcttlBe of sonto 
Wiefles of fruits O. 2 lonnni niid V. RoKni. dim. fper. 
«RW. (Home) 17, Kl-Sm(lfH.'>).— The nms, nf sucrose 
CORICKI m Peiflifs Mas fmiml In l5»c jierjwJ i>{ cemphit 

7 "Vt 7": ripewuR. while ruhicmR siiRirs drcriase npldly. IVairr- 

i ^ ..7^® waslieij ppj* "as dissoWcd <> Ing of ilw planes diwmtshe*. and dryness wereaMS the 
of «Io!e^ff>«is wmsc cotitciit <d tlig frtiiis. home erphnatcoiM of these 


, . .; CbfotnrtioRTflmmatlc sepii. I>y til- 

wptioii by Rive a small overhead xs»c of 

(mp(trii|es, a long brown*rrd rone Itom which 0.1 g. of 
cspsanihin (1) was afterward rliMtd.and a iMAtom zoncoE 

jrii/r» aiit/-fr<nantfiin (fl). The CBrotejjoid* weft* r)uteti 
wnn a mist, of Irttirnie and S!l% »ff, I ciyatif. from 
air, III spindle-shaped crysinls and rcmipact clumps, m. 


Idwioniena arc given. G. a, Jlrnvn 

Changes la wme constituents of olives during the 
ripening period. In felalion to fatty matter formation. G. 
l^neiui ami ( . Jbuiai. Ann. aentr. (Home) 17, 
li-l-ad(liU5),~ Afo nJjttou wjr fOMTwt iiiti'cin tfie con- 
tent ol sngiTs m idivMniid iJie fonuiuou of fitly writer, 
fl t» snpiinssd thU nshuiiig iitgJW arc prolidd) formid 
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by the partial hydrolysis of pectin substances The 
changes observed in the behavior of fats, total ext , cellu- 
lose, sugars, etc , vary markedly in the varieties exatnd , 
but the N-contg matter is quite const An approx 
inverse relationship exists between N-free ext and fatty 
matters G A Bravo 

Efiect of the enrichment of the atmosphere in oxygen 
on the development of plants Mann MoUiard Compt 
rend 201, 1160-2(1935) — The normal growth of both the 
radish and Stertgmalocysns nigra was definitely inhibited 
by the presence of increased arats of O m the atm 

Rachel Brown 

The glucide metabolism of Stengmatocystis lugra is a 
function of the nitrogen source in the culture medium 
Robert Bonnet and Raymond Jacquot Compt rend 
201,1213-15(1935), cf C A 29, 5146’ —The formation 
of citnc and oxalic (1) acids was detd for the growth of 
Slertgmatocyslu nigra in sugar media contg (NHOtSO, 
or KNOj The detns were made at the time the mycelia 
were young, adult and partially autolyxed In the 
presence of gluconic acid, xylose, arabinose, levulosc, 
galactose, sucrose, maltose and inulin, but not lactose 
I was formed if KNOi was the source of N I ts a by- 
product due to a secondary phenomenon of growth 
Rachel Brown 

Phosphorus metabolism in the leaves of some plants 
with constant foliage during the course of turning yellow 
Emile Michel Durand Compt rend 201, 121&'17 
(1935) — The phenomena of migration which precede 
the falling of the leaves of Algenan ivy, cherry laurel 
(1) and aucuba bring about reduction in the total P sol 
in ale , lipide P, tout P sot in dil acid, mineral P, sol 
org P and insol residual P In the green leaves pbyiin 
IS present, the amt depending upon the species, but with 
the exception of I it is abseut m the yellow leaves 

Rachel Brown 

The reacbon of the medium and the activity of ordinary 
vs performed myeelu of Aspergillus Vitgilio Bolcato 
Ann chm appheata 25, 423-32(1935) —See C A 30, 
745* A W Conlicn 

Granule building cell substances enter through the 
living plasma lemma (Observafaons on epidermal cells 
of Ahum cepa ) Otto Bank and Karel B Esief&k. 
Protoplatma 24, 404-8(1935) —The taking up of color 
(methylene blue, methyl violet, crysiai violet, neutral 
red, methyl greenl brings about the entrance through the 
plasma lemma of the granule-budding substances from 
the protoplasts of the epidermal cells of Al/tum cepa, 
following plasmolysis with neutral salts The vitality of 
the protoplasts is not injured, and the plasma lemma is 
apparently unharmed The colloidal cell substances, 
diffused from the protoplasts and forming granule with 
the dyes, change their form characteristically in warm 
solns (30-50 ) or hot solns of the nitrates of different 
ions (K. Na, NH.) , these changes do not take place m 
cold solns or m solns of other salts of the sametona K 
wound stimulus and plasmolysis with AgNO» act similarly 
to the dyes F L Dunlap 

Biochemical study of the internal mechanism of ph^o- 
penodism A E hlurneek Mo Agr Expt Sta BvU 
340(Aim Kept 1933), 63^(1934) —As short-day soy- 

bean plants approached the reproductive stage there was 
a rapid accumulation of N m the stems, particularly in 
the nodes and inlernodes All detd forms of N were 
found including coagulable, proteose, basic, NR«, amide, 
bumin and ammo, but not NO, The greatest differences 
were evident in the relative conens of amide, tiuium, 
ammo and NO, fractions In the long-day plants there 
was very little NO, in the tips of the plants In the 
presence of sufGcient quantities of labile carbohydrates, 
NO, was used rapidly for the synthesis of proteins, and 
these in turn for the development of vegetative organs 
In reproductive plants there was a rapid movement of N 
to the flowers and fruits and an accumulatton of the 
carbohydrates, particularly starch, in the stems Both 
carotene and xantbophyll were la greater cemen m sbort- 
dav tlian in long-day plants C R Fellers 

The hydrogen ion concentrabon relabons of vine leaf 


1 Fdith S Salacr Magyar Ampelol I'tkonyv 9, 37-47 
{1035) — Vine leaves were disintegrated by hand, moist- 
ened with CO, free distd water, mixed to a pulp with 
purified Danube sand and the turbid liquor was filtered The 
fn values of the solns were detd according to Gillespie 
in the presence of Sdrensen indicators American vine 
types gave values from 3 6 to 4 0, Hungarian ones also 
from 3 6 to 4 6 but showing less variation The Pa values 
for 5 vine types were detd every 10 days from July 8 to 
® Oct M A rurmint vine leaf seemed to be more alk. 
than an Oporto one, which is said to be more sensitive to 
Peranospora No connection between pa values and 
Peronospora sensitivity of vine leaves could be proved 
S S de Fin&ly 

Acidity of Vine leaf and Peronospora Istv&n KOhn 
Af<iu«ir Ampelol £vkonyv 9, 47-57(1935) — Colorimetric 
deIn of pu values of vine leaves showed that direct sun- 
3 shine increases the Pa values of leaves by 0 3 (av ). No 
connection between chlorosis and Pa values of leaves 
cimid be detd The occurrence of Eryophes otlis seemed 
to have an acidifying influence Some systematic dis- 
tribution of Pa values of leaves of the same branch could 
be delected pg values over 4 1 may give some protection 
against Peronospora The immunity of some vine types 
against Peronospora is without doubt caused by some other 
factor than pn value S S de Finely 

* Osmohe pressure determinations on vines Imre 
Sxolnoky Magyar Ampelol tivionyv 9, 0&“7{11)35) — 
The osmotic pressure of vine leaves was detd by the plas- 
molytic method, with 3 5 3% KNO, solns The Euro- 
pean vine type showed 1C 8, and the American 12 C atm 
This explains why the xerophyte leaves of European vines 
remain^ fresh 4 5 days when put in water, while the 
American ones dried in 2 days S S de Piruly 

s The inteirelatioDS of catalase, respirabon, after- 
ripening and genmnaboD tn some dormant seeds of the 
I^lygoneceae Eliiabeih K Ransom Am J. Botany 
23, 815-25(1935) — The seeds of Eiimex trtspiu and the 
C species of Polygonum studied were dormant at maturity 
Tlie optimum temp for after ripening of the moistened 
seeds was 3-6* When fruits of F scondens were kept for 
a time m a said atm at SO*, dormancy became more 
pronounced and the time required for after-ripcnmg at 
^ 3-6* was increased The catalase activity of satd fruits 
and seeds was greatest at S-D* and lowest at 30®, while 
the rate of respiration was lowest at 3-0* and highest at 
30* L E Gilson 

Vitamin A acbyity of the thallus of a species of Muco- 
nneae W H Schopfer and A Jung Compt rend soc 
hoi 120,1093-5(1935), cf C A 29. —Phycomyces 
haiesleanus was grown as previously described The 
7 Vitamin A content of the dry thallus, detd by feeding 
expts , was equiv to 30 mg % of carotene Colorimetric 
methods indicated a higher carotene content LEG 
The capsules of Mycotorula albicans and other yeast- 
like fungi Pablo Negroni Folia hoi 1, 235-6(1935) — 
The isolation of a sp polysaccharide from the capsules of 
if alhcans is desenbed The polysacchande is sol in 
water It acts as a hapten and does not cause the forma- 
tion of an antibody when injected into ammals It gives 
® a annplement -fixation reaction with serum of rabbits 
immunized with the whole micro6rganism It gives a 
precipitin reaction with some immune serums and not with 
others Probably the capsules of other species of yeast- 
like fungi contain sp polysaccharides L E Gilson 
The adsorpbon and elubon of cucumber mosaic virus. 
B N Uppal Indian J Agr. Set 4, 650-62(1934) — 
The VITUS is active in the pa range 5-9 It is readily ad- 
9 sorbed by fuflcr's earth in quantity as small as 0 12S g /- 
100 cc trf the virus ext Adsorption does not necessarily 
inactivate the virus unless the acidity of the medium is 
greater than pg 5 The virus can be eluted by changing 
the Pa of the suspension to 6 0-i 7 Although the vims 
cannot be eluted with NH, solns such treatment does not 
inactivate the virus, a change in the reaction o! the 
suspension that has been treated with NHi to pii G 7 frees 
the vims »» vitro in an active state K D Jacob 
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n M ‘‘I ^Iwt^v^vl C?« W «*d Si the WvK developed thcrefronJ of the trees left put- 

jrt 5 5 !N fa I 3,40>-S{l«35) — Anaviwstram side showed a insrVed «wc from May f~ 

ff war«oTO on of nuincnt Wlwcd »>y a rapid fall Th« ri=e was due to a decrease m 

« V A*n H 35 ^J.PO. OOa ifgSa 7lli0 srtl N, at the tinic of the increase in proieim incident to 
^f^U 2n^ lllif 0 oSf mV Su^ the devdopmg leaves (Apr 7-2d) the rauo remained w- 

^iin \ >S?S'v^s?rurS:ed ^d J^^^ The ^ changed The cotrespcndins ciirve for the trees ^ in 

^ " ti. » 2™,>»ii. rn o., T snrf n 1«2 ,M*(NOj)i and KKO» « the wanu atm shoned 4 smaller martma in the period 

were then bright to pa d and 0 ify A^twwi aw^^ , ^ ^ jj absorphoB of miaeial 

mS and ettneS twra detd toatter Vai the ttaborahon of organic natter in a 

bv fwodifferen^iLtliDiis Ae yield otertncaodesceeded ons plant grown in light of different loleosihes ^ 

obuSe for S meejL^sm m which ,t is (omed chanrt JM 5^1-Raphanus ,<iUrus best m 

from suzar by Wav of ak kmieatatiao In erpis with lull daylight The water coniencs of the planU grown 
surtose the yields appro3i.li the Hiax if sugar were entirely under cotuktioas m which ^ev received A, A /» 

!hjS Ulik A scheme « proposed w ahich of f«U solar radialioti graduaily debased d«nng the 

ildol^condensaiKin takes place la the 'mgar mol . formms course of the developiriMt of the plants, white th<^ 
i o-raembered ring This is followed bv oxidative break 3 reccivias V« and rad laUoa increased in wat« 


mg of the ring to give 
proposed are dist-uiscd 


c ac«l Various oiher scbenii 

C I P Jeflieys 

The isolation of pectic substances from wood Ltnest 
4n<lerson / Biat t’hew 112. fi3l-»(l'UQ) — TTic 
cotnpn of certain pcetic substances jsoldteci from the 
cambium layer and the sap wood of black locust approei- 


content up to the tunc of fiowertoE. ^fter which ibe> also 
decreased Ttw ash contents of the plants were higher 
with decreased illHRiinattoii III- illh pcsptfatioa ol 
lerf tissues fonaed at different hght intensities A Rf. 
Bronner I(nd Wl-AI — Leaves of I? wftcas which had 
developed in only V'* of ‘A fwH radiation respired 


im laser ana toe sap wooo oi utack toevive apmuM- —.•.r , . 

malts closely certain of the pectmic acids and of certain much more slowly than leaves from ptenls ^‘fh had 

other substances the pQl> galaciuromc acid obtained from, received more light The highest rates for the COj output 
Citrus pectin The presence of d gaUcturonic acid * **'* — . ..-.j.— ► 


has been defi^tely established m the Ca petiate from both 
eambium and sap-wood Methyl pentose sugars a»t ap- 
parently absent "It appwrs that tbe pcetic matenals tn 
wood ate dcpiwitcd in the tniddte lamella and the primary 
ceU wall in the eatly stages of cell development and remain 
evea in the old wood Later in the growth of the wood 
other tsatenals appear to be deposited on (tic peeuc ma- 


of the leaves grown under the more favorable light eo«- 
diuaiu were obtained at the begtnwtifi of growth after 
gertnmatiOQ and sgam at the time of fiowermg The 
R Q remained clotc to unity regardlesa of light intensity 
during development TV The metabolisio of phasphorus 
compounds in • herbaceous plant grown «t diSrfttt light 
ratcnsibes Won Eeckhoiitte IM 47, 70-l>6(l£i35}.*— 
The ratio msol P/wl. P {tn V0% CCIjCOiH) increased 


lenals and protect them from the action of pcrtic solvents , fapwJh dunnt genuination, after which it decreased up 
The lljO-VRJOl pectie matenal seems to be piescnt largely to the tune of Jlowrnag and then slowly rose again (ff. 
as n Ca salt thousfi part may be combined with ceflulosc Miiatt) The percentage of P was highest at the end of 
or with ligmn While no detn was made of the amt of germination and decreased thereafter up to nearly the 
pectic nuiennf pre<ent, the sap-wood opparemb con- tndof the growth period, when ti showed a slight locreasc 
tains less than 3% and the cambium less than 13^ *' In the early stages of development the plants grown in 
A R Lothrop stronger light had the highest P coolents, at later stages 
The stung* and pSiyticteQr of ttopicaj fruits C W more P ms prerenf m (he plants receivtng less illtuntna- 
Wardlaw and E, It Leonard Trep dgr iTutudad) I2t tion li> the course of flowrnng and fruiting P mierated 
diS-lOdi'SS) , cl C. A 2'i, W3cJ* —Results arc pre- d from the tubers to the aenal parts of the plant. Y. 
senied of cepts with bananas, tomatoes, avocadocs, ThemetabohsaDf xutrogenous subsUncesinsheibtceous 
times, grapefruits, papaws and other fniiu The rate plant developed ui diSeicnt light utensthes Mane 


of respiration and (he cor.cn of gases m the internal 
caviucs of papaws were measured repeatedly from Icrti- 
lieatKiB of the dower to deca) of the fully matured fruit 
The results show that many conduvions based in the past 
upon measurements of the cstemal rcstnraiion of fnnta 
alone will have to be roodiAcd XITkIc the cunes for r 


Moreau. /Atf dSlfa-St — The pcrccntageofproteiH, which 
was very high lit the seeds <R. la(ieur), decreased from the 
begtoning of germination to the time ol flowering, after 
which a slow increase took place At the eariy stages of 
devcloproeot the plants grown m the different tight m- 
(cnsities all containei ahouc the same percentages of 


of respiration and concu of COj in (be intcreial gases run I proiem, but as growth progressed the plants under the 
approx, parallel until (he seeds mature and the while more favorable light couditior* stored up noniutrogenous 
tiesh begins to color, thc> do not hereafter Thw (s due to substances and thus contained a lower pweentage of pro- 
ebanges in the penucabihty of the skw and flesh and coti- tcin Sol N increased from the unte of Eerrninalioii to 
scquenlJy lo ebanges ui Jhc rale of diffutiou ol gases The the time of Rofnnag, when it started to decrease 
infernal eoiwn of COj begins to rise when the seeds are fAWtence P. Miller 

inature, although the external nsc begn» only wbrn Ibe The formadoa of chlorophyU la roots and the reduction 
frmi bcgiwtocolorexiernaByaudreachestbccliinactcric of silver salts by chJoroplasts. R. I Gauthecet. Pee 
when the fniit IS fully npe. BTuJe the metabudism of the , ten. Rolan 47. 401-21, 461-'512(1035) —Under certain 
.r*™* respiration appears Jff <h' condMiCejs the roots of a large no. of plants investigated 


(tun s 


ininish at this point, the rapid occumulatioa of COf m 
the miernal cavities from this time on show«, that this ts 
not ncce^nly tnic A L.ifehnng 

Physiology of 'Ume chlorosis" of the lapme Helmut 
^hamlcr. Per. dew. (talait. Ces. 53, *07-10(19351 — 
The <ia«t of Umc chlorosis of the lupine depends on the 
alky, of the medium directly m cootact with the roots 


become green when exposed to light- The presence of 
sugar in the medium or other conditions which increase 
the quantity of sugar m the toots are favorable for the 
prodttctvja of the green color. OnJ> living chloroplans 
reduce AgNO,. The reduction is considerably augmented 
by light but 13 not due to the reducing action, of the 
direct products ^assimilation Lawreace P. Miller 


I. -.1. .4 vw louis. uiredvroauciswassimisation J-awreace P. ftiiller 

,K w? * ^ Production of flavin enryme systems in germioahfle 

Hans V Euler and OUe Dahl. Btochem. Z. 

. *• 235 - 41 ( 1 <« 35 ).— Total flavins and rhencfldiab 23 bJe/rac- 

I «ra plant metsbolisax two of the flavins were detd m plant extracts. Barley 

*“ * contains about 3-7 limes as much total flax m as oaS dur- 

A *"* ® * S=nn'«n.on, and «v the fon^r Ihc 

Synthesis « practically completed an the Sod day; whereai 

mloagre^ m g^Waimg oats it increa'es conbnuousJy. Ungerw, 
*:cpt at SQ-.o and at ahighbumidityandcompared ttUid peas contain much flavin; it is present almost eottrel 
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1:5 biA-nd fiavm lattteits from itefinaiaatedscedstbe * tartsltjate the funetjcmal disturtances {a root and leaf 


loilnd flaviD maies t-p approx */» of the total. 

S hlorstlis 

Types cf nrelhoj of Tincras fcmds of fibers aad fteir 
relaiaa to the probleaj of fiber stroctere K. Gnfioeji 
F^7:ta Wi' £, Z. wt Burl) 24, 5<4-€01 (1935) — 
Lrpii ca the sweSliag of Tanoia Ltads of fibers shotted 
that NaOH caa>es resular «trtlbjg m fibers «ithoin any 
or bladder-1 li-c nreHings. tthelber the fibers i 


of plants eroim under condi- 
Approi. 40 references 

C. J. SchoCenberger 
The relation between ntamia A and the plashds. Pb 
Jojel-Larergne. Compt. rend. 201, lCll2^fl93o) ; cf. 
C A-29,1K’2*,C253*,— UtamiaAtslocaliaedintbemito- 
chondrja of the plastids as shotm by the SbCb reaction 
the leaves of Eioic/t canadfntu and Im ternvirua 


from monocots, dicots or gjmaospenns Salts aLo cause The forma cooclnsoa, that niamm A 
a reg -.lar strellmf HjSO, and &h«eizCT's reagent pve ' ‘ ■ -- 

' • t.on formations’ ' tn monocols and fjmnoTienns as well 
as m tie wood fibers of Beiuli and /ijjai, but in the bast 
fibers of dsccts theie reagents caase the fibers to swdl 
evenli The «phencal firregiJar) nrtlLng depends on 
the width of the fiber ti e , on the amt. of cellulose) and 
ot«ys the laws of surface tension For all these reasons the 


"tracsTerse . , 

It i~ possUe that longitudinal membranes enst but ool’ 
at the margins cf the various lasers and not at the inrCoi 
of the indiTint.31 lamellae It tsvery piesisonahSe whether 
the finnllae are sarronnded bv ipecsal mesnbranes In 
swellmg studiK, too riueh contdence must not be placcil 
in tir-x of cleavage, spLts and fractnrer Xo reagents 
cocld be found which would attach, cnlv rrato valence 
rl-a-rt <chem forces) or oslv cohesioa eompds (ran der 


constituent of choadttotne, ts verified. E. D Walter 
Charactemahea cf bydroxylanine ia acto’yied green 
leaves htaunceLez&oigne, Pierre Monguillon and Robert 
Dcsseaax. Compl. rend. 201, 1C«7-"{1<«35J . cf C. A. 
n, COlb* — The plant juice, after danfication with Pb 
subacctate and d^ruction of the intntts, is oxidued by 
AcOH soln. The formation of HXOi under these 


theorj of Ludthe u not tciubte 3 cocdiuons characterizes KHiOH. 


E. D. Walter 


Tozint of vCLag. O K. Elpuhna Combi, rend ccad 
ut U. R S S. lS.S],3,BCO-Hl'3ZS): cf. C. A.27. 
2979. — Expts with FiLfortumprepas on tomato and sweet 
dovcr plants cuLcatc that the wilting of plants attacked 
bv fnngj IS cauied by NHj resulting from the X metabohsm 
of Che parasuc organism. E. V. alter 

A new t^e of pUat bpochrome I, hi Hebron, B 
Lythgoe and R. F. Phipers .YaJare U6, 083(1235), 


Waals forcesj hU cause 'wellmg and hvdrcJysis. wfncb ^ cf C. A 29, CTTC* —A new pigment, mircxaeJl’ni, 


action IS dosmast depends tn vanosis factors such » 
criacn of the Twgect, the straetrre of the fibers, method 
of basdisg, etc Pclanseope stud.es sbowsl that teitber 
the filrSlae cer the small prides fas seen bv Farr srben 
Utaied with csncd UQ) are homogeneous, ontheothcr 
hand, th*v rep'eseat heurogeums mixis O. R. 

The aa gTefjn eq ef ozilic aad by Asper^Sss eager 


cxtd from RnJaria riltit, one of the blue-^eea ^gae 
The carotenoid crystallizes from EtjO-5feOH tn dwp Cu- 
colored needles, m IIT-IS*. It has a smgle abscrpUon 
band at om la CS> and resembles u this respect 

the cmcateaa p-gment artaeu It has no aadie proper* 
tw<- FaSare to yield a Ka salt precludes the possfbJity 
' being bemauichrcae E. D Walter 


Clems Bach «ud Jean Founitf Comp, rend ZOI, IKS-l < Rast pigments aad reyrodacnea R. H. Roberts 
liU — Vine to 30 mr ocahc acid is aswmdated bv ZOO arul Xorinan Linamoii. Snenoe t2. fiMfidSS)— In 


zsg AipcriiSdt Ktg'T la 8 brs at pa from > 

comple'e cucnse cstnrrFe rn*d-r~rt cos’s 299 og oxahc 
acid The wt of the mvcelaai ts doubled or tripled la 24 
hre B th.s tDed,um ^~beg the cntnest taedrum cpatams 
no ghicose, the wt of the mrceiima dues not increase, 
l«t oxah. aad is assm_laied tl the pa ts bdow 5.8 
n Gordon Rose 


leaves of Wealthy apple, beets, tobnceo and DsJjro 
there was somewhat less chlorophyU, car otesie and xastho* 
phyll la the (nauag than is the vegetative oonditson 
J J UlUamaa 

The enrty-top-reitstaat beet vanety 4 W. Skudona, 
Cbaslcs Pnce, ) O Culbertson and C E Cormanr. 
FimSs Afoar 5agsr 31, 17fI230).~Theaew vanetv, No I, 


The partepaSoa of potass: na in prodac&oa of isatena] o bred bs the U S De^ cf Agr , far surpasses all com 


by the h 4 h<ur plants I The acnon of potassuan and 
photofyn dict t s R hkaiwald and A F ra-k. Z Pfitn- 
tenrrn^r , £l.,«jii*j Bodenii 41, 8-2^(1235; — A renew 
and d.sei.'viPTs Sevcsti -five references C J S 
The a£Scn2ah9n el ce'-um potato plants K. Hdler. 
k Peh and J _ Piadu Z P*.cnionern-.>r , P^nf-dme 
Bviak 41, iff-, VZiZ — la connectien snth the issesU- 
ga-jwi on Kb C d 29, smslar eipis with C» 

showed that about Zj% <A the Ct cfered m Ruiui's 
cmnenl ^ con-g mg C»/l was absorbed br the 
p.ants The er'cc of the me a n yields m ty-.rv eipts was 
so large that th‘ eCtci ol the addns Cs is oo- 

certam. the larger adnns were certanJv toztc Onli the 
rcols ci plants in ti« Utter caw shr/ired any tesdesev to 
acc-.nm.laie C«.iO in prefecaace lo KrO C J S 

The chloross cf hydrs^ea ^Hydrangea heitenEB) n 


‘Ution to iron Uemei SclxAz 

Dbfrjri Boieri 4i. IZj-CAH. , 

were grown in po'ceJam drsbes comg 4 kg HQ-end 
Cnanz sand, w-ih 0-2J g CaCOj, anrf a iwif (fc^ dishes 
0..3 g Fe.SO. 7H O, all watered with a sola td fertilizer 
ehemrcalr Addnl (hsheswilhearth-peatciits .sosnewiih 
107 g ppid CaCOi, were tnefnd^ Obserratrons in 
growth, eompn cf leases and tDC»ler»ce cf chlorosis kri to 
the followmg coaclti.-.ns The commoeesl cause c< 
chlorosis in bsdranrea i» excess CaO j ' 


brands la dLoise rctirtasce, and compares favo-ably with 
tf^m in yield, sugar contest and psntv. F. W. Zesrban 
Eo^y, Eag^xjf Ckraisme de (^digues bjbnde* d* 
betUram Bmswls Colassn et Cie 84 pp Rc' 
v-wtdinEid,' aim chm SZ.glSlITS-i) 

Meyer, Bernard S , and Anderson. DoiuldB * Labora- 
tory Plant Phyodogs Ana Arbor, hlich : Edwards 
Bros 81 75 

Smith, Eeaaeth M . Plant Viruses London Methnen 
& Co , Ltd 107 pp 3t M 
Thomas, Ueinon. Plant Phy^ologj philaddplia 
P. Blahinon's Son & Co 4M pp g5 Revi'wed in 
AecXyrreo.TSSflSlS). Phim, /. 135,851; Am J Set 
31, 154(1938) 

WiHis.L G EiMwgraphyof References to th“ Lilera- 

tore oa the 51uior Elements and Thor Relation to the 

^ Zy-oaysggier * • S'oence of Pla-t Nulntion \*ew A'ork- Chilean Nitrate 
r . Edctarsoaal Bureau. Inc 455pp 


If the plant The Fe cf chfeavue 
plants Is immo’yile, o'! leaves may centam umk-Ii Fe, 
whJe new growth is defiocni and cklceotic. Chlorotic 
kayes are cer'btr cspeoaBy t.gh sn CaO cor ftnha^y low 
inFe A«pecialadi: ofaaFesalttD««lEjwh»dichlorosss 
ta r tu -s may prrreni the Utter inthorj being of poruccUr 
lenefil to ibe plart m other wars — its growth is *tia iri- 
stidactCTv Fulbcr expts sly^uld be ucdcrtakeu to 


E— KLTP.ITIO.V 

FHIUP B HAWX 

The reed (Phiagsutes eomanmis) as a source of ntamin 
C S Balakbov<hij Corrp rend atod set C R. S S 
t*V S ] , 3, 27b 1935) — The leaves of ih» cosnmoD reed 
^ which 9 cnctain of ascorbic aad (tl A dad) inn dose of 


O-Sing of J obtained frcco ag exts of tbereed mamtaiocd 
r-mea pigs kept oa a scortmoc diet frt* from scarry for 
V) days. Large doses pros ed conlomc to human subjects 
The inoQilauou of the eil. wub Uctm feroectatKn 
tmder stnctlv acaerolne coc.dilK<ns aegmeo'ed the ref Jc- 
l»ve power of tie erl from 3- to d-fold Since sns’Tar 
results were obtained with ski-n mlV the proced_re may 
Lave piotlalJ" uw m the fwl lada'try C. K A. 
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GrowUi-proinotJon effects of /- ao4 d-af4bofla»»a 
(6,7-dimelhyJ-O- {J- or<l-l‘-«abityl)-jsoa]joi4iia). H v 
luler, P KarrerandM Malinbcrg lUlr Chtm AdaH, 
cf C A 29. G23T»— Wl ^^slwms 
on a Bi-frce diet to which daily doses of 10. 20, 20-40 y 
of / araboflavin were added failed to show a const rate of 
gsowth af«t 40 da>s In contrast to these findings 
curves for a daily dose of 10 y of the optical antipode. 
,f-arabof!a\tfl (H). «how a const rise m wi of 08g per . 
day over a period of 50 days Synihciw I nboflavin gave 
a dailv n<e of 1 3 g for a daily dose of 10 y and the d- 
isoincrpioduceda growthof 0 Og with a daily addn ofSv 
to the diet It IS rttnarhablc that the biologically active 
form of nrabolUvin is that optical form m which arabinose 
docs not occur naturalli and that 11 onh differs from tacii> 
flaiin in the spatial disposition of 1 of the OH gremps la 
the sugar residue C R Addinall 

CfysiaJliRe denvtUves of vitamin E PreUmmm re- a 
port Rung Ha Kimm Sci Paptrs Inti Pkys Chtm 
Rneareh (ToLvo) 28, 74 Treatment of 3fi g 

of vnamiii T conceniralc, bo a 210 35". obtained from rice 
germ oil by the method of Ilamano fcf C A 29, 2&15’>, 
gave 8 5 g of white crystals which was dissolved tn 
^fCaCO and fractionated by treatment with McjCO, 
McOH, non, AcOn aud AcOH A difficultly s<4 
fraction (0 S g ), m was assumed to be inactive and 

was not further mvestigaled A second fraction (I 5 g ) 4 
CmHiiOi, m 166*. was isolated and on hydrolysis with ale 
KOH gave a physiologically aciiyc vitamin E Rats Lepl 
on a vttatnin 1' free diet {lard 7, cod liver oil 3, El»0 
estd yeast 3, McCollum's salt ttiKi 4, fish protein 15 and 
dextrin tor 13Q day s were given an oral dose ot 0 5 
mg. This single dose was effective and the 6 rats gave 
birth to 40 young A Srd fraction, m 15S*, was isolated 


DeTefopment of Jensen sarcoma under special condi- 
tions of diet V Patmani iffit accad. itneet 21, 721-5 
(1935)— White rats fed on (I) an ordinary mixed 
diet, (2) an exclusive diet of corn, corrected for salt and 
Vitamin deficiency, and (3) an oats diet, corrected as in 
2, and then ail inoculated with Jensen sarcoma tumor 
^owed DO difference in the development of the tumor 
Another set in which the vttamin-deficicnt diet was used 
sbowvd A slower rate of tumor development A W C 
Fat metaboltsm VII S-Oxidation of normal sataiated 
dicarbozyltc acids administered orally P E Vcikade, 
J van der Lee and A J S van Alphen Z phys\al Ckm 
237, 185-90(1935). cf C A 29. 54S2’ —The excretion 
cJ sebacic (C,.). suberic {C») and adiptc (C) acids after 
ingcsuon of tncapnn, and of noiianedicarboxyltc (Cu). 
azclfltc {C») and pimelic IC > acids after ingestion of 
Mmndecylin, may represent w-ovidation before and after 
one or two ff-oxidauons, or it may indicate successive 
oxidations after an iiiiiia! «>-oxidaliDn The latter process 
has now been dcmonstraied by revovety of subenc and 
adipic acids after feeding -.cbacic acid, and of azelatc 
and pimdic acids after feeding nonanedicarboxvlic acid to 
dogs A W Dox 

Vitamin-camer studies XI Preserved spioach as 
vitamin C carrier N C ShepilevsVa and T L Truw- 
radova Z Vntertuck Lebtnsm 70,274-ti(f9351, cf C A 
29, 7401* —Certain mmples of pre<«rv ed spinach contained 
200 vitamm C uaus per Lg , while other raraples were 
practically free from this Miamin XU The omoa as a 
vitamin C earner 1 The ntasun C co&tent is uuods 
kept for a ahort time K C Shcpilevska Ibti 
— riflcen cc of onion juice ts adeijuate to protect 
guinea pigs from the onset of scurvy and the dosage may 
be less than this amt for proieciion lo the autumn, 


from the mother liRuor The residual matenal was re- , 1 1 of ooioo juice contains C7 antiscorbutic units, ilencc 
crystd from MejCO and FtOII and yielded 07 g of v in,-, 

crystals, m 131®, from which free vitamin E was re- 
generated The residual sirup of the 4 crynn fractions 
was sapond with Me ate KOH st room temp and the 
liberated matenal was converted into the ester of ff- 
anthraqumonecarboxylieactd The > ellow powder (0 8 g ) 
obtained gave Witby's and Licbcrmann's reactions but the 
color changed quiclsly to green and showed fluorescence 
ITiotageaphic plates of the crystals are given 

C R AddinaB 

Bioloric behavior of braa asd potato protein to metabo- 
lism A ffickcl, R Sander and J Khilling JfuncA 
tned Waihfchf 82, 1482-5(1933) —The feces N increases 
OH bran and potato diets in coinp3n«oD with a correspond- 
ing casein diet The iinne quotient C N and 0 N is 
higher than when an equimol amt of casern K is given 
rieonore VC J Dutz 


the onion has weak antiscorbutic properties 2 Vita* 
mm C coatest of emons which have bees kept for some 
time N E Shepilevska and T L. Izumrudova. IM 
278*9 — One I of juice oblamed from onions which have 
been kept for some time contaiaed less than 07 anti- 
scorbutic units XIII The vifasus C content of dried 
otuoas S. N Aiatzko JM 279-80 —reeding of cooked 
ordinary onioQs and of leeks to expel ammalsinamts up 
to 8 g in the case of the former and S g m the case of the 
latter showed no aatiscorbutic action. HV The aab- 
scorbube properties of the rutabaga Jbtd 2^2 — 
The juice of the ycUow-roeated rutabaga which has been 
kept througli the autumn contains not less than 670 
viiacniii C units per I and its min prophylactic do*^ lies 
between 0.35 and 1,76 cc. Jf these rutabagas are kept 
through the winter, the viumin C unit content per I is 
less than 570 and the mm prophylactic dose is greater 


Effect of feeding dogs with vegetable "proto-acid " ’ than 1.75 cc. XV The anbscorbuhe properties of suJ- 

r.u D.ri.. fured dned white cabbage. Ibtd. 2Si~J —Dried, sul- 

furrd, white and completely cooked cabbage which had 
been kept 2 months after drying and for 3 months during 
the course o! these txpls coniained m \ kg about 169 
viiamm C units and its mm prophylactic dose was in the 
neighborhood of 6 g XVI The achoa of certain extrae- 

boa agents on the aahscorbubc activity of fir needle 

rev eal any signs of nckets , infusions N I Orlov. IM 2S5-8— Theroin thera- 
, .. ■ .1 peutic dose of the onginal fir-needle infusion <1 3) 

for guinea pigs was between 1 and S cc Tins infusion 
was prepd from the fir needles by treatment with a 0 2% 
JICI soln A treaiment of this lafuston vnth EtjO lowered 
the antiscorbutic activity notably and its mm therapeutic 
dose was between 3 and 6 cc Treatmeat with CHCli 
did not loiver the antiscorbutic activity as much and the 
min therapeutic dose of such an mfusioti was about 3 cc 
, , , . F. L. Dunlap 

A year s exclusive meat diet and seven years later 


Leont’ev Trudut Lab Ituchcntyu Belta 
Obmtna Oxtamzme No 8, 13--n{1935), cf C 4 29. 
{•027*.— Young dogs, 9 weeks old, were placed on a diet 
m which the animal protein was replaced by the “ptoto- 
aeid”ofpeas Theexpi lasted 45 days, during which the 
pups received daily 3(M0 g of the “proto-aod ** The 
gam in wt of these pups was identical with that of the con- 
iTois. X-rsy dugrams faiW (oreveal any signsof nckets 
A morphological blood analysis of the comriA and cxptl 
pups, performed at the end of the expt., yielded identical 
results U 

Water interchange DC V&nationofdiuresisandunoe 
pii in animals with aad and alkaUoe diet M Saviano 
AKiocead.Lmro 21, 716-20(1935), cf C A. 28 4459* 
29, 221G' —A dog kept on an acid diet (bread, meat and 
water) shows a of 3 4-5 5, and after diuresis (injection 
ol txtvss water) the Pu drop- • - “ - •• - 
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tlefictencr, 42 pigs (4 litters) were born blind and showed 1 3-34(1936) — The carotene content was estd from the 


such other defects as cleft palate, cleft lip, accessory ears, 
etc Complete genetic tests indicate that maternal de- 
ficiency of vitamin A will result iit a variety of defects m 
the ofispnng Edward Eagle 

The Harben lectures, 1935 Problems of nutntion and 
growth I The digestion of starch P Armand-DeliUe 
■ Stale Med 43 683 95(1933) H The role of the 


absorption of light by the melted butter fat at 470 and 
480 niM as measured with a spectrophotometer. The 
absorption was calcd to carotene by means of factors 
obtained from measurements of the absorption of light by 
known amts of purified carotene dissolved in butter fat. 
Both the carotene and tlie vitamin A decreased during the 
penod of feeding of the cows that had been on pasture be- 


vitamins IM 6'JG 708 III Light and heliotherapy „ fore the period of lactation began The carotene of butter 
in nutnbon Jbid 709-19 Edward Eagle fat from a cow fed on white corn decreased from 9 18 


Q nutnbon Jbid 709-19 Edward Eagle 

Miscellaneous studies on poultry grit Boy II White 
Md Agr Expt S'a , Bull No 377, 313-35(1'I35) — 

Limestone of low Mg content is adequate to supply all the 
Ca needed for egg-shell making in laying hens Crushed 
Oyster shells serve in the dual role of Ca carrier and grit 
for laying hens Excess grit or limestone passes from the 

body in the excrement The grinding of food particles . 

IS only a secondary function of grit in chickens Furnish- 3 leaf meal in addn to yellow 
ing mineral for egg-shell formation and the sepn of food decreased from 12 1 p _p 
particles to facilitate the churning action of the girxard 
are primary functions C R Fellers 

Ten year report of studies in child development and 
parent education Ethel B Waring N Y (Cornell) 

Agr Expt Sta , Bull No «a, 09 PP (1935) —A con 
densation of 67 different research studies or surveys on 
related subjects Project 26 is a dietary study of nursery 


p p m at the beginning to 0 06 p. p m in 28 weeks 
Most of the decrease occurred during the 1st 6 weeks 
The carotene content of butter fat of cows on yellow corn 
decreased from 10 06 at (he beginning to 0 29 p p m 
lu 28 necks The cows on yellow corn produced butter 
fat contg more carotene and vitamin A than the cows on 
white corn Flic cow on a daily ration of 3 lb of alfalfa 
corn produced butter fat which 

^ .a to 1 78 p p m of carotene 

32 weeks Cows depicted of vitamin A and placed upon 
Sudan grass pasture produced butler fat in which the 
carotene content increased during the entire period of the 
expt from 0 63 to 8 0.1 p p m of carotene The carotene 
content of the butter fat of the cows on pasture continued 
to increase after the vitamin A potency had reached a max 
of 60 units per g Sorghum silage fed m liberal a ' 


school children by Olive R Jones 31 3) J found * not produce butter fat high in vitamin A or in carotene 


.... _/ ealonc intake for the noon meal was only 371 cal 
Protein constituted 13%, ht 39% and carbohydrate 
48% of the total cals in the food intake of pre school 
children Ca, P and Fc intakes were, resp , 0 80, 0 91 
and 0 0065 g daily WTicn the meals were begun with a 
serving of fruit juice the voluntary lutake of other food was 
considerably increased C R Fellers 

Ordinary dned blood versus soluble blood flour for j 
calves W L Krauss and C F Monroe Obio Agr 
Expt Sta.Sttll No 548 (53rd Ann B<f>i ). 57(1935) — 

A month's feeding trial showed no advantage lor the spray 
dried sol product in the dry feed system oi raising calves 
C R hellers 

Sources of vitarmn A for chicks I Companson of 
carotene and vitaoun A as found in cod-Iiver oU R M 
Bethke and P R Record Ohio Agr Fxpt Sta , 


The carotene content of butter fat depends upon the feed , 
It was high m the butter !at$ o! the eow receiving a high 
amt of carotene If it is assumed that 0 6 p p m of 
carotene is equal to 1 unit of vitamin A potency, in the 
case of the cow fed on white corn the pcrcenCege of vita- 
min A potency due to carotene decreased from 38% at the 
beginning of the expt to 1% near the end In that of the 
cow receiving yellow corn, it decreased in one case from 
47% at the beginning to 9% at the end In that of the cow 
receiving daily 3 lb of alfalfa leaf meat in addn to yellow 
corn, the percentage of vitamin A potency due to carotene 
varied from 30 to 55. The high vitamin A potency as 
OTibed to carotene in the butter fat of the cow receiving 
daily 6 lb of alfalfa leaf meal again raised the question as 
(o whether allot the coloring matter is really carotene and 
has vitamin A potency The decrease id the carotene and 


Bull No 548 (o3r4 Ann Kept), 73(1935) —Approx 6 vitamin A content* of butter fat during the lactation period 


100 y of pure carotene per 100 g of basal ration (white 
corn, wheal middlings, casein, irradiated yeast, bone 
meal, CaCOt and NaCl) was required to meet the 
baial requirements of clucks for vitamin A for the 1st 8 
weeks Vitamin A as found in cod liver oil was equal to 
carotene when fed on the same biol rat unit basis ^ 
the basal ration alone, none of the chicks survived longer 
C R reflets 


than 5 weeks 


of the cow IS due to deficiency of vitamin A potency in (he 
feed and not to the stage of lactation The relation be- 
tween the carotene content and the vitamm A potency of 
butler fat depends upon the quantities of vitamin A and 
carotene stor^ by the cow at the beginning of the lactation 
period, upon the length of time which the feed deficienl 
ID viianiiR A and carotene has been fed, and upon the 
extent of such deficiency The data resulting from the 


lofluenw of fe^ of Uie cow upon the vitarmn G content ^ specirophotomctric analysis of the butter fats from 2 


of the milk C H Hunt and A E Perkins Ohio Agr 
Ixpt Sta , Bull No S48 (53rd Ann Rept ), 74(1935) — 
Cows on a low protein ration also low in vilamm G, 
consisting of timothy hay and beet putp, produced milk 
of lower vitamm G potency than cows fed an ordinary 
winter ration contg a good grade of alfalfa hay The 
vitamm G content of milk from cows on iiasture vari^ 
directly with that of the pasture grasses CRT 

Nutntion of turkeys J E Hunter, D R Marble and 
11 C Knandcl Pa Agr Fxpt Sta , Bull No 320 
(4Slh Ann Rep/ ). 8(1935) , cf C A 30,1095' — When 
vitamin D is supplied m an oil contg 108 U S P units 
per g , the requirement of growing turkeys for this supple- 
ment J5 approx CS U S P units per JOO g of ratioas 
Corn gluten meal m combination with animal protein 
feeds produces a superior flesh in young turkeys When 
a combination of meat, fish and milk protein is used to 
supply the animal protein in a 24% protein starting mash, 
50% of any 2 of the 3 animal protein products may be re- 
placed with protein from soybean oil meal or com gluten 
meal, when the loss of Ca and P is compensated 

C R 1 eflers 

Relabon of the color and carotene content of butter fat 
to its vitamin A potency Ray Treichler, Mary A Grimes 
^nd G S. Fraps Tex. Agr, Expt Sta , Bull No 513, 


converted into monochromatic equivs and the 
color was expressed as dominant wave length, colorimetric 
purity and luminosity A decrease in carotene content 
was accompanied by a decrease in purity and an increase 
in luminosity, reflecting the loss of yellow color. The 
butler fat of the goat on green pasture is low m carotene 
but high in vitamm A potency Goats seem to have a 
e greater power to transform carotene into xritamin A 
than have cows Butler high in vitamin A is lively to be 
highly colored, but all colored butter is not high in vita- 
min A Light colored butter is likely to be low m vitamin 
A The chances are high that butter that is naturally 
very yellow will contain more vitamin A potency than 
light-colored butter Bibliography C R. Eellers 
Studies of the values of different grades of milk in 
infant feeding J A Newlander and C II Jones Vt 
9 Agr Expt Sta , Bull No 389, 6-40(1035) —By expts 
on pigs, the relative feeding values of fresh, evapd , 
powd and remade milks were detd Fresh miffc proved 
best insofar as gams in wt , dry matter wt , vigor and 
body compn were concerned next were evapd milk and 
1 of the samples of powd milk Marked changes in body 
compn occurred with age increase Pigs at birth contain 
about 80% 11,0 Protein constitutes approx 60% of 
their dry matter while ash and fat contents average about 
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tor »bccr uH«kr vanom t!«clary cofithtwno K. I>. J. 

The hemoglobin centeat of the blood oE laying hens on 
aitctieaf ponioj M O SctmU*c, C. A. 1 IvcUjcni, 
J B Etirt and J C IJaltun Poultry Set 15, U-M 
A jiracucal tayins ration suppI)»nE abovrt U 
uig fc anti 0 5(08 Cu per hen per «Uy siippoflcd bt-nvy 
* t-Bg prwluction tnihouJ concurrent lowering of the hemo- 
gitdiui «>nuiu oJ the Wood 1 ecdsng of adtJnl Ve ami 
tu (as ledWJd* *«td CnS'M (ailed to increase either the 
biinaglobin content o1 (he hiootl of the egg production 
{lhr<. was fiocvitUnce of antmia m healthy, noninftitrd 
K>M»g liens receiving the pfiiciuat ration There sms 
eviiluiLC that during lw.Jvy laying 2t>% of the (owl Cn 
anil 10% id tlw. (iKKl I c may t* lost iit the eggs Tht, I e 
3 attel La eoniLois oi sonic prMltry itetls aud sijppleitjiius 
wire for yeil.n* ciwa U> I, J fi. wheat £0 0. 7 2, help 
plij (». 2 5, and oy^jtr dull tiH 0 and Itss linn 0 2 mg / 
kg . resp K D Jacob 

Cranth of chick embryiis from hens fed diaerent pro- 
tein leeels Uolx-ri I'lMnuiu and R B 
fowtiry dm 15, IS rhij Stiihir the grouili hot llic 
to(jl N c«»nic«t of the unhrvos w »' vihiniu jiitly afTcctid 
hy \ arvittg tin pmteot eofiUflt of ih* In i> rai ii » /roiii iH 0 J 


iJecidcd!) until at wcanmg time total dry matter is 50% 
and lal 150% ireater than at birth The percentages oi 
(atanci priUcm arc approt equal C K 

The effect of feeding deammiied wreus ualwafeo ewf- 
hrti oils on growth, egg pfoduction snd mamUQ of 
Bfluluy II S Guttendgt to" 
reck BuH I, 20 pj> (.Tia^) — See C 4 ^ 

Biological and bjochemtcal tneestigatlon of Uie nscorlwc 
acid content of pUnt hssoes containing chtofophya or not 
hucii Ramloin. A Giroiid and V P LeWond JivU ioc 
tJiin M I?. U>4't rtitlllt'‘'l ~i-.e C A 10. fit’ 

L I GiWw 

Crystalline eitanuft B. EapenmeoUl sfld thnieal ob- 
sercatiofis M t» \orli.io\. R It Williams and R I 
WaUriiian J dm Afrd dime lOS, >(l'»i5l - 
1 videnie shows frequmt duRvuocy of vitamin Bi m the 
hitman ihciar> hi a studv of hW casts of chiiteal luiirms 
in which vitamin Hi co'ld’. 10 mg duK. wttr adHiinis- 
icrej orally, 4t wtre fcn<(ctc»{ synimom frit, •ft were 
licncfited nnd X •.huwed iiu iinprovnncHl In « caH.a of 
Saiiro-micMinal hypoionuiiv mid anwem, 0 
hy iv.RCM ion of vitamin III ” ” 

Studies on crystalfiae vitanun Bi 


. . niwl 

P r tlnniiUs 
Obsenratioos in 


diabetes Martin G Votluut, Koiicrt II \Vitliatiie atid * to Z-i 47% 


(lolwrt r Wolcitnin dm / Dtsrases A'ntn- 

i»/in 2, Wl-STtlU^ri) — I xptl deficiency of viumin Ih 
iHUsct a jjJturlianet of the cartiohidnie ttieiafiohMM 
f harseteneeil by & rue in the blood sugar ami m ibc gh ro- 
gen eonlenl of liver and ntuscle iJiatittes nicllnus ts 
suggestiie of Q nmniionsl distiirhanct and there it reason 
fo Ijc/icte that « deficiency r,f vtlamm Ri ma> U a factor 
in ihcpnvhictionandcUmcat eour^c of tins condition 


K D Jjfoh 


The nlainio D eontrnt andhcnsoglobin bmldwigproper- 
tie» of dehydrated kelp for chicks M Waint Miikrami 
(Jnfdow I jlcafso Poullry Vi 15, I0-J2( I'lOh) —A 
s.iinplc of 'Ichvtlrttcd Iclp contamcil Jiltlt tir no vitamin 
D and dill not mtriasc the liemoRtobin ctiiutni of Hit lilcxid 
of rhiiks on a normal ration Itaiions wippliimi.«tcd with 
kelp and tod litvr oil «cre not superior trt tf» sc sopple- 
ntrd wiih toddwer oil alone live kelp co'itaiflCii IlK) 


in me production anu cunicai eouT^c oi imscontiuion in < niru ntin » wmc, v,i» aioue r-vy uritanicw up, 

a sines of 1 1 cases of dnhcic' mtltinis to whom an av 7 4.1, o\h V, 44, pruicin 8 57, Ca I bO, V 0 33, Cu O.OlKJS'f, 


oi JO itig of vitamin Di nat admimstered daily for 2H 
ermfecwiive dajv, G sliowcit an int-rr\««f Rjrbohjdratc 
iKilitaiion I dward I'agle 

Diminution of the lodme number of the fats of guinea- 
olg liver and adrcntls In avitamiaosi# C b I>e Cam 
and 5f Ciawi /fell roe i/al find rper l6. 8A7( 1077) 
lUlcn Lee Gruehl 

Deficiency 04teoporo<is Joseph tetiuwKh de<* 
/’alli.JQ,74J-Sl(I'f}’>j ~Afa‘t of deficiency otteoporoviv 
« de^cfificd m a Gf-year-ofd while wonmi ChnicalU, 
<l«ficitiicy oslcoporovi'i apiKate to he due t*> lari, of viu- 
(nin I> The changev at the * h</ndr»»-r>*woiia jiindion m 
ilcficieflcy AtleopormiH 'nre vimilar tn ihine m nekeis 
O^ccokI <4 ptarkedly incnaved in anit and tfiirknesv ao 
d 14 alto irt nckcu The latt 2 changee arc convidcrcii 
pathognomonic of rickct4* IletKC tftcre t4 votne histologie 


f 4, i* OOOfi I and 1 0 15% K D Jacob 

Thepftoepheni* fenuifcmenls of growirg ehickess, with 
a demoftatration of (be value of coouolltd ezpenmeotal 
feeding IV f Watkins and 11 H MiicheJl Poultry 
So IS, 32 ll(iyitV) -In general, it appears (hit the 
grcafif <ht convuniptiott of a diet tmlnhticcd iti some pur* 

ticiihr, the more pno-ly iinuri'hcd will lie the animal with 
rchreiicc tn ihc funciion alTvetcd h> the unliaJanccd ration 
Chickens in the velf-mliibiiing phavc of growth require 
niort- ih in0 2d%of Pin (hcratuvn fmt no more lhanfl 7% 
for ma* growth and catcificaiioii of the tiotirv 

K I) JaceAi 

AvBilaWity of calcium salts for hone lormAtion and 
nckeCs preveatloa m chicks li, J Diohahl, C A 
f Ivehiem, I II Hart and J G Halpm Poiiilry ‘Tci 
15. 4i-?(l(>4fl) — The Ca m Iinitslone, gypniiu, rock 


viilcnce that deficiency 04i«ip<*fO4is nnd ticlelv may lie ^ phospliate, Ca glwnnate, ’‘Dinipho,"' steamed* lioiic 

■■ *''•"* ’» r* mcaJ and dolomite appeared to ho equally avaslafife fnr 

bone formation »» cbicka that were ted a ba‘al rachitogcntc 
ration supplemented wuh varying levels of cod-liwr oil 
1 he ash ennteiit of the lal-ftee lione was hiRhcr wlioii the 
inpjilcwctit contained P m coiijunciiera wiili Ca IVlicn 
the levels of cod-hver oil aiWcd to tlic ration were crit , 

- Ca hctaic pnxhiccd bcllcr growth nnrl Ikjtw fonuaiioit 

Mtcep and oven, q than did pptd Ca silicate W’lien extremely insol. Ca 
•Iinweif that ttww. siftcatev were fed thetr avaiHbihty was propo-ttionaf to 
ifiew voJy in 0 't% HCl, nicrtasnig the cod-livcr ml had 
iko tfrecl on Utt availability ol the Ca ih stich (a>mpds 
K D Jacob 

A flew factor, not vdamfq G. Decessary for halcbahihly 
U B Neviler, T C nyctlv, K R r lliv nnd Hatty W 
film Poultry .Set IS.PT TOCPUb) — A basal fce<l mist 
compos^ of grcnuiU yellow lorii 52(1, pure tvlieak bran 


the sainerniiiy Kamct T lloitnv’i 

£Bec( of (be plane of nutnCion on the course of enimal 
tfypiposomlase* M H Ireitch nwl If I Ihirnbv 
Tanganyika Temtory, Ann Rrpi prfU Vti So ie34. 
40 fA) —The course of T eoage/rnse disease fitoni infrc- 
Jioii tocnsisw w.infiiieticed. or at any rate is not favorably 
afletlcd, by planes of niiimwin higher than Hkkc of l«rr 
uniiileiiance DiRtsiihdity espts oi ‘ 
ivjiJ} raljons of hty and coucentra/es, 

«>1 tlw anemia and loss oI wt of alTccted animals can be 
atlfibtildl to unpairwl iliBCttion Analytical data ate 
. K H Jaeoh 

The hme re^airemeols of sheep M C frankfin 
Kev^eohndJ Aft 51. 2»7-f.G<lUl-) -In 127 eav« of 
mtlk lever in ewes the Ca content of tW blood seriioi 
Rnwimied^to mg /IW cc as compared with (tliriut W 




o( cases the Ca did not eieeed fi mg /m cc bCvcral 
ewes were kept on a diet psnictilarJy low in Ca lor 2**» 
years wiihmit shewing syinptoms usually assord with 
milk fes vr. 1 1 ftpjHiars ilwt a iow Ca rtwJent in iho diet 
14 not ilie sole cauvt of milk fever in farm onimalv a|. 
though It niav coniiibijle to tJic incidente of the disease 
i . dtsenre of sheep in N /eafaiul is not causeti bv 

Ca deficiency in the diet. Jn expts with mature wrtfiw* 


tsi least enough vitamin O to meet (lie reqmrciiu’nts of 
cbickena for hatchabihtv hut lacks Some iit her factor neevs- 
oary for high hatchahdity , which is relatively abundant in 
dried pork-ftver mtaf and green grass and is present to some 
PK(«it m a (met. of deMctRiKl nie-it meal, fiOt meal and 
*i«l buttcrunlk l>ttea whey is not a gooil source of this 
factor. J- Jacoii 

Vltotoia A storage by tWefeeas Arthur *D.' Holme-, 
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^ra^as Tripp aiij Percy A CainpbeJJ Poultry Sa 15, 
7l~8( I03G) —The av vttamta A content of livers from S- 
weeV.'Oiti chitl.5 that received 0 b% of wdine 0»1 as a 
supplement to ihcir ration was about 4 time* greater 
than that of U\crs from clucks that receded 0 ofoil, 
a sisnibcaur diffcienee due \o \te higher level oJ oil vras 
also evident id the liters of I2-week-old chicks Keeard* 
less of the aim of oil fed, the viumin A content of fiver* 
from 12 weck-old chicks ucis larger than that of the livers 
from comparable S wcek^ld chicks The no of eggs 
produced bs 9-inoiith-old rmllets inctcastil with the amt 
of oil contained m the rations, none of the pullets showed 
Signs of vitanuti A deficiency Ifigli-produciog fiocLs 
fed rations rich in vitamin A maintained an adequate 
body store of vitamin A llirougliout the reproduction 
period "^ictj -one references K D Jacob 

The nntntjTe value of proteinsf ar maiBtenanee. Samuel 
Moms and Norman C IVrtght J Dotty Rrseorrh d, 
289-3(]2(t'td5) — When itiinunal quantttiev of protein 
are fed m the mamietiance ration of steers, a deficiency of 
IjsiDc Will lead to a marked increase id the tmaarj N out- 
put Adcficiencj ofcjStinehadnotCect Tbecatabolism 
of liodv tissue is shown by the higli creatine ewcUon ond 
v/N ratio of the excess S and K excreted This is thought 
to be »bt Tcxuli cf excessive deamination wiib tbe prtiduc- 
tion of mild acidosis As regards unoary partiuon of N, 
there IS some indication that a li'ine-dcfieicni diet caise* 
*. decreased percentage exereiion of urea N and an loereave 
of ammonia N Siol values were calcd with maire-grrm 
ineal.-wbeat gluten, tve Cour and Wood tneaf as the sources 
of protein in tlit ration Tbe only marked difTerence m 
liiol value was in the case of wheat gluten, which isvery 
deficictit la lysine An approx value (or the lysine re- 
quirements for maintenance lias txien eafed , i e , 0 Ml 
8 of lysmr N ptr inoOlb livcwt A H Johnson 

The B content of foods A G van Veen Ceerrsiund 
Tydirfii Ntirrloni fudie 75. 2050-Mflf>3o) — It was 
found, from tbe stiidv of different rations used in tbe 
tropics, that, if a norroafU scorkvnj inhabitant of these 
countnes wnh an av m of 50 kg and a daily calory 
suppli of about J50() arsimUatrs Irss than 150 inicr* 
natiQiul P untts a day lie runs a great nsk of getting ben 
lien ff the supph i« greater than 200 units these chances 
are precficall) ml Kicehinls and rats were used in Uie 
expts J C Jurrjrns 

Present status of the ntanun B complex C A 
lUihAin Im J Pub lUallk 25, mg-dftgaS) — 
pe vitamin B cooipUs consists of at tcasi 5 factors, Bj, 
U„ B,, B. ami flavins A brief sur>ej with 27 references 
, I A Kennedy 

Vitamio content of important foods w the cbdd’s diet 
CatlK lellcTs Am J Pub lleaUh 25, 1340-5(1935) — 
A short sutnniarj of research findings at the Atasxacbu«etts 
Stall Coilegi The data deal largely wtjb yxumms C 
and D in roilk, fruits and vegetables, with some informa- 




J A K 


Effect of ketogenic diet on the Wood angar and the 
respiratoiy quofleiit of tbildren Tntx B Talbot and 
kelma Bates Am J Dtitarcs ChtUrtu 5®, 827-3^ 
(IMS) — TlieR Q isteducedinchildtenby ibeuscufkelo- 

genic diets, alihougb not to as great an extent as in adults 

The blood sugar is reduced, usually to 7ff SO mg % Tbe 

basal heat production is not affected by the diet 

B R Main 

DigesbooofnuUcandofmodifiedinjlhiantro Docxitby 
letter and rtedeneVV Schluti Am J OiiMsts Ckstifreii 
50, — V'mrcaicd milk, laciic aerd mdk, 

rvapd andpowO milksaredigesledrapidlyandcomptelcly 
at pH 4-5 by arlifical gastnc ;uicc which vantatns remun 
In the absence of rennm digestion occurs onfy in llir ranee 
of Pa 1 JKJ 0 JR Mam 

Digeshos of nulk and of modiSed milk is vivo iiomtfav 
rettcrandJ rwlcncW ftchlutz Am J Piiraf^s CktHrn 
50. llfi7-]2(l'i{o) — The time required to produce the 
highest oonen of sol N in the gastru cuntwivs after tn- 
gestion of unln-aUil mdk is J 5 hrs , bulterinilk and on 
treated milk with added reoum 0 5 hr , evapif nufk with 


5 or snibout added renmn, lactic and milk and prolrin 
oulfc 0 S-l Itr and powd milk with or without added 
Tennin O 5-1 S hrs E. R Mam 

PrevenDoo of nekets with a cod brer oil concentrate 
tft rtiilfc M O Pclrrman and Llj Cpstein A« /. 
l>tsn>srs Chtliren 5C>, 1152-8(l‘133).~Tlie admunsua- 
Uonof ffffS tmits of viiamm D per day m the form of a cod- 
liver-oilcoticcntrait incorporated in evapd miBc proviiJed 
^ a^quaic protection against nckcis in infanls of the sus- 
ceptible age period The infants received in addn 30 cc 
of npc pineapple juice which gave adequate protection 
against $ciirvy . E R. Mam 

A further study tf (he sfitiraehibc factor la human mdk 
1 A Sabri and M M Tikn Arch. Disease Chtlihood 
IO,377-£W(Itr55); cf C. A. 27, 192U— RickeU m Tgyp- 
t«n infants appears to be due to an insuSicient supply of 
proniamio P in the mother’s milk as well as to the pre- 
5 vailing dcficKticy tn ultraviolet radixtioa E. R. h(. 
The calcium, phosphorus and nitrogen retenbos of 
rats on soyhr an-egg powder and whole milk powder diets 
! Retd Chinese J Physiol. 9, 307-14(1035)— In 
btlancc erpts with growing rats further evidence was 
obtained that soybean-egs powder {cl C A 28. aTOS*, 
29, 40 >3') contains adequate amts of vitainin D, Ca and 
1* lor normal bone development The N retention and 
. digestibility vrere greater than when whole milk powder 
wasus^ L A Maynard 

A prebauuaTT report on the zutrogen metabolism of 
presebool cAddrets Laii Cben Kutig and U'en-Viws 
Tang Chinese J Physiol 9, 373^83(1035) —Id eapi* 
wiib 2 four-}car-oId cbildren eating a freely chosen, 
mixed ifwt contg soybean tniik, tbe av daily K isuLe 
ranged from l> 3,1 lo 0 5C g per kg and the retention from 
OOdioOOMg per kg In erpis with 2 lhrce*year-«Id 
s children given a controlled mixed diet wilb cither soybean 
imlkorcxiw milk tbe N retention was too vanable lo reveal 
any difTcrcncca bclwceit the 2 ciilka TVlth intakes of 
0 4* to 0 53 g per kg retention ranged front 0 4C to 0 14 
g per kg LA Maynard 

Teeth and diet CvRcimo GugUelnu Semana mrj 
IBuenos Aires) J935, 11, }&43-i —The importance of 
vitamin D, Ca and I' is di-vCtisqid A. E Meyer 

A IxLfiuence of calcium oa carbohydrate metaboUsm 
Taichi Jiarada SuJl Cdiem Sit. Japan 10. 40f-«'i 
(IMo) —The Jiitlc studied subject of the effect of Ca m 
carbohydrate mctabrdiSDi hax been vnvesiigaieil with 
Mbino rabbits Ca lactaie was usid liccause it was found 
to be (he must rasilj assimilated of the commoR Ca salt* 
The rabbits, wt approx 2 kg each, were allowed to fast 
24 hrs after which the sugar id the blood and unne wav 
dcid A soln of 15 g of glueoiw was injected into ihe 
7 pentoDcal cavity with or wttliout 0 5 g Ca Uetate and 

a 0 2 ec adrenaline (‘/loe) The blood sugar was again 
’ oAw ^jS-kr «rKf «r l‘ltr mcervaff Aw d Air 
Anally after 21 hrs Tlie sugar in tbe virtue for the 31 hr. 
period wav also detd Adrenaline alone or glucose or w 
combinaiioa of the 2 all raised the blood sugar for set eral 
hrs and igoeosed the sugse in the unne Ca lactate 
greatly retarded tins inrriase in both blood and uruie 
sugar when injected with glucose or ^ucose and adrenaline 
* but bad liitJc effect vrhen injected with adrenaline alone 
Conclttsioo Diabetes is probably attended by imperfect 
Ca meubrtism and this helps to account for Ihe excess 
Mood and unne sugar John r Milbery 

Studies rtlatmg ntamin C deflcieney to rbeumatie 
fever ud rheumatoid arthnbs, experimeotal eUnieal 
aud general eoasiileratioas U Rheumatoid (atrophic) 
aitimtis James F Rinehart Abu Inlrsnal ilea. 9, 
9 C71 8)(1'05) —Subacute or chronic vilamin C deficienry 
in Ibc guinea pig produces an arthropathy with many 
sinulartues 10 iheumattwd aTlhiilis Iltticc it toav be a 
faetor in the eiiology of the disease John T Myers 

CSiemicaJ relationship of blood eholesterol with a eum- 
inaty of our present knowledge of tholtsteTol metabolism 
Lewis M Hurxihxl and Hard M Hunt. Abb tnlernnl 
Ved 9, 717-27(11137) — Diets of cxclu-ivc animal food- 
stuffs high ta fat toll metease blood eholesterol and mav 
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te a fanor to OTeriosdnmia "O' •i*''*' “> 

The eiperifflMtal ^roducisos of aaefflia in ^ogs by 


freflueet la jaiifhc«», hence a cholesterol Jr« dwt may 
be usefoJ. In diabetes, more iban 4tJ0 mg % mkJk^cS 
the immmeocc o/ senous compheatjons Hyperthy- 
toicfisffi rawses a drop and hipolhiTadism aa mertase ifl 
blood ebokstefol It w low in hypop»m«ansnj, and h»eO 
if there are cbolesterol deposits ai the body J T W 


means o£*a Wadclongue-produtaig diet Toin D. Spie: 
aatS Alexander S Dowling Ao» / fhpiol Il4. 26^0 
<J935), cf C A 27, ■I5G3 —The basic diet constsled of 
ctmimeal 400 g , cowpeas 5P s , easess (/reed from vita- 

?7 SiSul bST™ m ^ »ff5ncNH,c,a-t.t,,.tl>tov Tteteof 


Arch ired <tr esfrcc 37, 601(1034). Ball ft>€ «» Ajj. 

23, 3(57 —In tariows regions of Spam eeroph- 
il^iaia and hmeralopia are tscntintered, indicating at* 
msuffictency of vitamins in the diet SmwUrly, detmora- 
tion of teeth and neVets are eattnnely prevalent lO 
children A Ibipmcau-Coutwry 

The TitamiB poieaw of foodstuffs at SpAus E Car 
rasco Cadenas and Calmen Olmcdo Arth ttfd ctr 
€ 3 ptc 37, 613(U>34>, Bull ioe tet hyg altmtnt 23, 3 grass 
Sby—Espts showed that {trsh tomato juice contains 
60-1.C0 carotene units of vvsaiatn A per g , less than 5 
noils of vitaipm B per 2 g , and sufSocm vitannn C per 
1 6 g to retard the appearance of oihcrvfisc fatal semvv 
A dose of 0 5 to I g of AndaluMan t^ive Oil cofttawu just 
sufhevcnl vttaima A to prevent xerophthalmia, vu . 

^10 oaiia pM 6 and 3 amirachitic units per ee Egg 
> olV. contains no snuacoiiiic s'ltamui B A P C 

Carote&Qids and the visuaj cycle Geo Waid J 
Gtn. FAjjiflf 19, 351-71(1935) —The combined pigtneat 
and choroid later of tbeeycof RarAjnptem or R euuienta 
contain about t y xanthophiU and aixut 4 y vtumiQ A 
DunBgiightsdaptatian.taribtfpbjUfaUs 15-20% LtgbC' 
adapted rclKias coaiaut about 02-0 3 7 A, dailc-adapted 
retinas only a trace Rjitnenc, a hitherto uodesenbed 
caratenaid. la hherated from Msual purpie t>> destruction 
arth CHCl* *rtd b> bUiching to visual jellow b> hgbt 


It reacts With SbCl, to jieldadeepbluerofor, with a single 
band at alioul GG4 rai» Free recioene is removed fron* 
isolated retinas by resersioti to tisual purple and by de* 
comps. lo colorless ptcducis inciuding vitatnin A Ret>- 
neoe is Ihe source of A m the light-adapted retinas Iso- 
lated rctica}> wbcQ bleached and alUnved to fade coo}- 
pletei) , coovoio so era) tunes as much A as T(una» ftorn 
light-adapted frogs 1 ‘(k visual purple systcni etpcod? 


and desefopment of anemia, dermatitis and black- 
confuecaabcprcveottyl by the addn. of large supplements 
of ventnculin and can be remitted bi the addn of small 
antis rf yeast ^ IValfcr 

Adsorphon of grass and butter carotenes on alumina 
A C GiKam and M S El Ridi Kaiurt 135, 914-15 
{19355, cf C' A 29,5329* — Vkiien pure B-carotenc from 
gross IS twice adsorbed on alunima, it changes partially 
into a substance sJroilar to o-c-arotene llie process ts 
reversible On rcadsorptioo jhe substance reverts in 
pan lo the original S form Cryst ai-oaroteae is also 
changed under these coitditioss it should be tecogttsacd 
that changes cad be brought about bt the process of 
chroOTaiograpluc adiorpuoB it.sclf E D Walter 

Ascoibtcacid (vitsxaiaC) iuidphytccar«fli»aata LAsilo 
Havas Nalure 136. <»sy({9J5>. cf C A 29. SOW*, 
8&(5l*—IajecUoa of a ‘/w,™ aq soltt of ascorbic aad 
into tomato plants increased the sue of tumors produced 
in these plants by EAytomeniw fuwr/octtffr TUeav wt of 
the tunton of the pWts [rratrd wiib ascorbic aetd tras 
about 27% greaser than that of the costrol plants The 
tosot aiot ^ ascorbic acui injected dimtig the U-day 
period teas aboai 2 7 mg per plant E D Walter 
DifferechstiOh of the anudemAbtu fictor Albert G 
Hogao and Luther R Richardson Acteitn Bi, 17-18 


{I03d>, cf C A 2S, 7309* — ^Rais become denuded on 
tiVitiii, and are healed by ilavsns Dwnuafitis is htaled 
bv nbeat-gcmi 01), but growth docs not occur Unless 
Savins are added fVlieat-germ oil has no effect on de- 
nuding, and fiavtns have no effect on dermatitis Vitamin 
R camcn, lUunitnated through pisie class Sot 10 hrs at 
a distan.ee of 10 ts 'with a f5(>i3 vt. Maida ^ulb. heal 
dermatitis but fiavans m addo. must be added to support 


A and tt dePcodeni upon the diet for its replacement * normaj grotrih Apparentb the denuded condition and 
” • - < -«- -- - - - . dcmatitis h*\< hflJe Or so relation to each other 

V D. Waller 

Fraser, Robert ] ; Fraser’s Vitamin Chart Chicago 
Phottpress, Inc $3 Reviewed tn J Am OsUopalite 
Assoc. 35, 217(15J3> 

Hams, Leslie J Viiasnins 10 Theory and practice 
Caoibndge Ifmv Press 240 pp 8s 6d- 
Kroemey, Hans Dw Vcrfall desmenschlichenGtbisses 
als Teilerschemung ewe* umfassenderea Kronkhcitabildes, 
Die Ro/ie des Vilaminmangcts Berlin R. Schoetx 
132 pp M 5 60 

Kuwyoska, M H Studies on Numtion The Hague 
G, Naeff fi4 pp 3s 9d Reviewed in Nutriiion A6~ 
slntelr& Rev 5. t>45{l03b) 

Ribadeao-Doflias. I , aad Lataste, Mane. Les aoui- 


Visual purple behaves as a eosjugated protan witls 
retiQCRc m the prosihetie group VitamiB A is a precursor 
and a d<jcomp«. product of visual purple, the visual 
processes coRXtiiute a eyde C H Rjcbatdson 

The nutntire value of (he protems of com-glateo sneaf, 
linseed meal sad soybean-oU tae«l KenneUi L Tu>V. 
F. B Mcrniea sod L. A Slaynofd / ^gr RtseanA 
51, AQH2(I935). cf. C A 18, 4509*.-AletabolisBi > 
studies were conducted with S growing weOict lambs tr> 
det. the digestibility, storage and Inoi value of the pro- 
lews of soybean-oil, cora-gluien aad Imseed meals Each 
Of the feeds *ras added to a low-N rawa w swi amts as 
to furnish a ptottin level 0/ 10% wilft apptoi. 1% addn). 
being furnished bv tie other tagrcdieats of the ration 
-^1 rsbofls were eijuahicd in energy itoaMiif The av 
coeSs. of apparent digestibility f« protein, the 


values of ibe protein weie, tesp , C7 0, 33B aad ?2 S% _ iw pp _ F 16 

for soybcao-oU meal, 60.3, 20 S and 65 7% for <wt^ 
gluten meal, and 63B, 20 7 and 67 7% fee Iwiseed meal 


These data show the supenonty of the proienu of 
l)can-oil meat over those furtushed by lmse«J roeaf and 
cwrn-gluttn meal. They mdicste Ihat ti is 


measure riifferenm ta quality of jwoiwb using die«p and 
the N'-ba!ance type cf evpcnintnUliCTi W. If. Kcns 

The mportMcc of cy stwe foe the growth of {or of labhits 

A. J. Derovlev. dherslyanoc Ddo 1935, Nos d-6 I4- 

^dMeffwt. Addn o/OStolOg c> slme daily increased 
th^.andtiualurof lhc(«. R V Shyamhetg 
Chenu^ Battire of nUmms F G V JVnnval 
sis4 Dtugrta 123. 730-7 
stirvev 0/ the prevtait chcni. ImowW^ of 


. Maty S , and Borgeson, Gertrude Child 
NutntHm or. a l/aw-Pnced Diet with Special Reference 
to ^ Suppletaentary Value of an Egg a Day, the Effect 
of Addxng Orange Juice aod ol Replacing Egg by Liver. 
New VorL Ct^umbia Hmv (Bureau of Publications). 
109 pp Reviewed m J Am. .Ifrd Asme. JC6 242 
(1936) 

Scldager, C R , aad Prufer. J Lehrbuch der KratiLen- 
ernahruag B«lia L Schnssreoberg. Reviewed tn 
2*iiSHitort AlKraeK & Rev. S, 5G4(1935>. 

Schteungart, Mwio Alitnentaaoa y dwtAlica. Buenos 
Aires Amceto J-opex 6S3 pp 

AUaual of University Hospital, Uni'versity of 
aiicjufiim Prepared by Dept of Dieiencs, Vniv. Hov- 
Pitaf 2r.d eil Ana Atlw, .\ficfi .■ Geo Wahr. S5 pp 
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Variations in the lactose content of rulk U R 
Brown, W E I’eterton and R A Oortner. J Dairy 
19, 81-02(1050) — A Mmibrily was found Ixlween 
the lactose content of the mornirg and evening milt of 
individual cows, when the samples were talen at the segU' 
Ur milking periods The laclo'c content showed con- , 
sideraMe variation bclwtcn siirccs'ive hourly samples 
Hourly variations were found n t’lt hlood sugar of milk- 
ing cows Simullartously collected samples ol Mood and 
milk show little or no pos correlation in sugar content 
la gen"ral, samples of milk collecterl 1 hr later than the 
Mood samples showed grnaier tendency to higher correla- 
tion m sugar content than do simuUantouOy collecied 
samples It is sugi,-sted that improved comparative 
studies might be obtained by first stripping the gland, 
laking the 1 lood 'amj Ic, then taking the milk sample by 
striopmg 1 hr later Philtp D Adams 

£fifct cf gaagliettomy on nii3»ral eotnposit on ef the 
bone \tIrcdo 1 errannini I'a'holotua 27, 77T 80 
(1025) — In the tones of the P'/,tcrior ettfcroilies of the 
dog, after lumbar ganglicclomy, there wa> noteel a slight 
decrease in the toial a'h fav from C2 52 tof*2 <l%), a 
decrease m the Ca eontfnt ([rant SOM to S-i l>?c). an 
mcrea.se in the Mg content (from 0 SO^i to 0.324%) and a 
slight tncrqa'c in the P content (from 10^4 to )O..20%) 
All the data are ba>t«l on the wi. of degreawd dry bones 

G A Dravo 

The elBMlxtie power of the tueuui blood N' Sifa- 
tini As JiWojifs 27, 7Xi -"(1025) —The ex.ots made in 
man hy means of drugs (Synetgen Sandot, atropine) act- 
ing oa the vegetauve nervous system do not support the 
idea that this system would have a direct mCvence oo 
glucolysis in tirre G A Bravo 

Caxbon monoxide mtortitioo tod its retatioostup to 
fatigue I go Ilassi an I C.ar]o Soresma Rosr mof 
appiteala lo.nra inJ 6, — fatigued guinea 

pigs showed IciS rcsistam to the ac(f»a of illjminaiing 
gaa (15% COi lluii riuict aninuls U7cn the toxic ac- 
tion of CO IS proaUnt, ihirc i an increase, and when the 
fatigue IS prtvjl nt it in n a di-< reave of hemoglobin 
and of the glot uUr sal'e fatuiitd and mtoticaled 
animaLi dLi-rcascd in wf , tint thirse only intoxicated 
showed a ‘(ighl mtreave C A Bravo 

Radiation of heat from the buman body V llie 
transmission of infrared rad-ation throu^ skin James 
li Hardy and Carl Muvshenhcun J Clin fwiriliga- 
Inn 15, I 'I I'ljlji AUiui ‘j'% of infrared rays are al>- 
vOTfx.d Within 2 mri of the surface The Iherapeuttc 
eflcv-t IS confned ti ihc surface The absrwption spec- 
trum of human wet skm Ik es«cnlially that of water 
Ipon drying other afworption bands appear J B B 
The eCeets of inhalation of helium mixed with oxygen 
on tie oecianics of respiration Afvan L Barach and 
Morrc'Cckiran J Clin fntrs/ig/i/nn 15,47 -f 1 11036) — 
Hel ur decrea cd the efTia-t of Ihe revniratory muscula- 
ture and as a phys fun; lion lowered inliajleural pressure. 

J B Brown 

A test for abnonnalfy targe ametints of parathyroid hor- 
mone la the blood Dengt Hatrilion and Ualter J. 
Ifighman J Cl\n In-dSitnlian 15, VJ-iUHlVK), 
cf C A 27, 117 — Serum from a palKnt is mjecied 
mtramuM-uLirly mio the legs of a rabbit which has fasted 
for 12 hrs Ir-medialely afterward the ra’/bit tv given 
02170 g CaCI" in 10 cc water by stomach tube TTiis 
dosage 15 repeated at I 3 a-d 5 hrs Siruin Ca detns 
are made and the results are inierpreted liaveil on the Ca 
nve J B Bronm 

Filterable serua calcium in late pregnant and partunent 
women and m the newborn \fanc Andersch and Fred 
\V. Obwst J Clin In-citifalion 15, 1312(1*135) — 
A\ values for Cltcrable scrum Ca are const in nonpreg- 
nart, late pregnant and parturient women ard in the new- 
born, reported variations are due primarily to changes m 
the total Ca J. B Brawn 

Liver function as tested by the bpemic curve after 


1 intravenous fat administration Arthur NachU.v, G Ly- 
man Duff, Herbert C TidntU and L Lnmett Holt, Jr 
J. Clin imesligitt'yn 15, 14'5-51(l'j5d) — Administration 
of CCI« to dogs causes difliculty in removal of fat from 
the blood after intravenous injection. Tfiis is probably 
due to liver damage caused by CCL The fipcmic curve 
after fat mjeclion may be of value m the study of fiver 
function J B Brown 

The bpides of humaii blood Cldon M BoydandH.J 
Tweddell Tram Kny Soc Can 29, fk-ct V, 113-21 
(1935); cf C A 25, 74fH' —Blood samples were Uken 
from 9 human sulijects every 3 firs during the day and 4 
hrs during the night and analyzed for total lipide (I), 
total fat acids (II), pho<ph«lipidcs (III), total cho- 
lesterol, ester cholesterol flV), free cfiolcsterof (V) and 
neutral fats (VI) III and V rctnaiiicd relatively const 
during the 2< hrs on a normal balanced diet IV began 

3 tc> n^edigbtly during the p m , rcachinga max at4a m 
VI was lowest at 4 a m and incfcased toa max plateau at 
8a ra to,5p m Thecurveforllclostlyparallcledthat 
for I From the changes recorded it is concluded that 
variations m IV and VI occur chiefly in the red blood cells 

Rachel Brown 

The estrogenic acpvity of 1-oxo 1,2J,4 tetrahydro- 
pbeoanthnee, an addition to our commiuucation on 1- 
010-1,2,3,4 fetrabydropbenanthrpj 7 Adolf Butenandt 

4 and CCThjird Schramm Str 68B, 2303(1935), cf 

C A 30. 13'S\ Cook, Dodds ard Ilewett, C. A 27. 
l4-f9, 3525 — I-Oxo-1,2,3,4 letrahydrophenanthrnie it es- 
tfogenically active for castrated female mice m a tingle 
70 mg dexe, but insclue il divided into C portwni and 
administered m 3 days W. F Cruce 

Gates ill the blood dunsg tauscle work I N. N 
Blokbin J Phystd (U S & K ) 19, 1258-fi-l(l9.35) — 

5 Work which requires tncrca-scd breathing, liordering on 
asphyxiation, markedly lowers (he amt of COi m the 
Mood, both in Ihc arteries and ui the veins, the muKles 
intensively detain O: and give up COj to the Mood 

H Cohen 

The toxicity of the air exhaled by man hf !• Cra- 
mmiixkit and I I Sivcriaev / I'hynot ((/ S 5 R ) 
19. 1205-70(1935) — Tlie action of exhaled air on an 
isolated frog heart was ttitdied by an improved Straub 
0 pneumatic regi'tratKin metho'l In most of the exptt • 
the replacement cf the ordimiry rfxnn air by exhaled 
air caused a weakening m the heart activity The cau'-i 
live agent is not merely the COj of the exhaled air, some 
other volatile substances, probably of basic nature, arc 
responsible The air of old and sick persons is more toxic 
than that of young and healthy individuals II C 

General c^racter of the unconditioned reflex activity 
of Ihe two parotid glands Ya I' Sklyarov lUi 
^ txpll (Lkraine) No. 2, *»-73(in'>5) — The activity cf 
the glands depended on the locahration of the stimulant 
(food) in the mouth, when fb'-ed on the right side the 
right glam] worked more mtcnvively, when the stimulant 
was on the left side the left ghind secreted more. Ap* 
paiectly the excitation spreads along one side of the reflex 
arc with very little cro'sing S A Corson 

The aqueous and Uuneral fraction of saliva during con- 
j bnuous seerebon P Ya Mukhina Jfrd rxptl 
(fkraine) No 2. 74-89(1935) —In amte expts on dogs 
the spina] cord was cut, producing 3 continuous secretion 
from the xubmaxillary glands Every 12-21 mm warm 
Riogcr soln was introduced intravenously to eompen.«ate 
for the loss of fluid The quantity of saliva decreased 
regularly after 3-5 hrs This was due to a decrease in the 
nervous stimulation and not to exhaustion of the aq 
function of the gland because Heeding (thus stimulating 
9 the centra] nervous system), injection of pilocarpine (0 I 
ec ofal%sola perSkg of t^y weight) or elec 
latnn of the cut nerve again mcrea--«d salivation. This 
aq function was practically inexhaustible because re- 
peated stimulation of the nerve sotnetmies produced a 
greater salivation than the first stimulation Moreover, 
the gland which was contuiuously active did not r^pond 
less intensely to pilocarpine than the gland which eras 
maetive throughout the expt (because of cut nerve). 
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Tlie latter «Ji4 give at fir<t 3 greater pertentage of wlwl ^ 
residue which dccrcasciJ •subsequently The rate of wre- 
lion of both submanillary elands w-is usually swntlac and 
bad 110 relauon to the Woo»l presMjrt Tltt tleceeisc tn 
the solid residue with time (tins was appanniiy inde- 
pendent of the rate of ntrctionl was m«Atly al the it 
petite of the org components, the sahs remaining pru 
ticalJy const S Corson 

lafluence of the water vapor eonleot of an odorous gas 
on the olfactory sensation II WiHrdcntao 
neejland pbystel 20. 5'H — rdlv four of \Ki 

oixervaiious showed considerahle ditTetincc in tl»« m 
tensity of the smell of isoam>l at elate when brought t«> 
the nose through the aid of dry arr as lompared With humirl 
atf Dry air gas c sensibly gTtatM se'ulw T L fJ 
The effeet of high eoacentratons of light negative at 
mosTihenc ions on the growth and activity of the Blbino rat , 

LTllcnuigton and Karl 1 <^.mth V Ind Ityg ^ , 

aST-SflOaS) — A comparison of tin weight curst*; ami possu.ic conncsiwmi 
the mean values for hcnioglolim through the growth 
period of this group with lliosi of a n>m|>arable contniJ 
group revealed no significant diflstcnces The mean 
activity of the evptl group was signifiratitly gtcatsr 
than that of the eontro! group Fifty albino rats wen. 
erposed to an atm conig I 2 X lU* neg hmis per cc 
The tons had a mobility m the order of * 


voU per cm 

during the age period from 21 to Itm days A L C 
Cytology of the adrenal F T hUKtnzie and Laura 
J Nahm Mo Agr Cxpt Sia , BuU Ko 340 
R«pt 1033), J3(iy.H) —Changca were found in the fat 
and mitochondrial content of cortical ceils during the 
estrual cycle In the aona glomerulosa these changes in 
votved a variation m the no and sue of the fat spheres 
The changes in fat content were contmiicms throughout 
the cycle showing an increase in procstrus and early 
tsiruv and Teaching a height in early meiestnis 'nvi> 
wasfotlowcd by a decrease throughout diocstrum Changes 
tn the fat content of the cells of the zona fasciculata ami 
reticularis closely pamlUkd those of the zona gloincnjlcsa 
C R rcllerv 

effect of allcalmltstioa ct drmVang water on the Po of 
the jugular blood of feeder cattle t'aul Gertaugh. C 11 
Hunt and If H Cdsmgton Ohm Agr Cxpt Sla , 
Bull No Hi {S3rd Ann /Jrpr ). 78(i<W^) — I or caliJc 
rrceiving approx agal dtilyof watcrcontg l%NaHCO., 
the^Pu of the jugular hloorl was 7 comiiarcd to a value 
of I if foe i!'c controls tn atiothcr ctiipwient cattle 
those resp values for pn were S 01 and 7 Si There was 
no difTerence in the occurreme of disease m the un- 
treated and alkalized cattle C R rclleni 

Basal metaboliSRi of women over 3S years of age 
lliigbuia McKay and Mary Drossm ration Ohio Agi 
Vxpt. Sta , B»« No S4S i33rd Ana Rept 1, XlfJPtM ■— 
The ba«al mctabolisin of women alwve 35 years of age 
rnnains al a fairlj unifonn level until tl c age of 5ll is 
reached, after winch the basal mciai i>i]<ni dirimrs to o 
dcfiniiclylavcrfjgureperimitof wt orsuriarcarrt Tlie 
heatj^rmfucticm at o^s 35-50 averaged 21 3 val per kg 


ntvm and the feces of healthy young infants contain no 
PfCO.ll Tccea of adults contain 40 130 mg J>cr UMl g 
fresh material I' J Gihon 

A eharactenstie cf the normal physiological slate 
The bromine index of the urine N ncv'-scmofT, A Val- 
klfe and If Saircz Bull s»c chim hot 17, l')73-”S 
The Bf imftfx or Hr no of the onno is the no 
(^mg offrsrc Br fi\<d by I cc of urine under ‘rccified con- 
s K»» a ‘Lt'on' Tlic mttluxl IS tie celled Tin Hr no for the 

* urine of hcalihv mfnit. iKtil I mimth IS tt .} agctimonths, 

i> M> I yr , f J and i > > rs . I 2 I f In pathol ^cases 
It may exceed 7 TI e Br no for adults is 0 t»— { 7, nv 
alimit 3fi ft IS oicrcased in ftl rile diseases and in 
fuLcts It IS not d<|Kndc-nt 00 tit rtiincral compds or 
tic total C of llu urine It rlcpettcfs partlvpn the phenols 
and iRicda/olc dtnvs . anti (irotiafily the indole derivs , 
id the unne, hinrt it is rtjaltd 10 tiit protein metabolism 
increases, indieatmg a 
pussitite conitcitwml ctwienviiviJimCand protein mclaliO' 
ij.m L F Gilstm 

Doses of folhculin requited lo produce lOtetsexes and 
limits of stage of intervention I ueiine W stiff and Albert 
tunglinger Compi rend si'C hd 120, 114 — 

A drop of oif si^n of foliictiliti liinzMic contg 2500-501)0 
mouse nous wtrnibutd into llu allanioidal «ar 0 / a chick 
embryo on the 4ch or 'eh day of iiuiibaiion converts it to 
an mtcrsexual form Structure of the genital glands of 
different types of intersexes obtained fcy injeetiQg follicu- 
l>n into male thick embryos Ibid lUVlS— De- 
veiopmeflt of the male intersexes obtained by injecting 
(oUiculm Into the embryo Momhologicai changes in the 
genital organs after hatching ftnef WU 3 — Histologital 
changes in the genital organs after batehtog Ctienne 
Wolff Ibid (Kif 5 —Action of male honso» (andro- 


s tlerone) injected into the thick embryo Production 
.f ^ intersexes /6id 1312-U —Discussion of results 

obtained with male bonnose Jhd )324-)b. 

1> D Gilson 

Sezuai inversion of the ovanan ebauche fn the chick 
embryo |by injection of sex honnonesl V'era Danchakov. 
C«ntpi rend soc hoi 120, 5^7 — Mechanism 

of the action of folheulio injected into a male chick embryo 
thd t)S0-2 L E Gilson 

6 Azotemia and chloremia in ntro J Loi<ctettr Compf 
rttid foc hot 120,C05-7(103">) — Tlteftddn ofKcotnpdv. 
to blood «n iifro cntMlificx the Cl content of the corpiircles 
in a «cn‘c which dcpcntlx on tlic permoibility of the cor- 
p««clex for the compris added Tlin-> urea, which readily 
eniers the eelh. rau*:ex a decrease in cell Cl, while glycyl* 
glK'w. which does not enter, cau'cs an inerca<i:, the 
effect tn either ease equalize-i o«nintic pressure Arotemie 
and chloremia during histolysis Ihd f»7,'5-8 — In 
' twue dextnietion t« etto cvcli of the various wa.'ste N 
eompds cnierinc the blood stream anectiv corpusck Cl 
in one or the other of the alx)YC-ntcnltoncd way s 

L E GiNon 

Changes in the epithelium of the bladders of mice during 
unne retention after injections of estrono A Lacas'sagiie 
Campt rend toe hnl 120, 8:13-511035) —Estrone 


per 24 hrs At a« 50-410 thw » pe-itedly injected inlo joung nitre Retention of the 

OsteodTslTorhv and hormona Jnfl„-nR. ^ jL ‘^*'**‘ «^P“bc!nl celK of ti e bhddtr showed a 

0m»nJhh6 79 l”i prolifcmtion. probably the result of the pro- 

s.lh ••Tlijm'mil'’ (of EtoW™ .“ifi'imT SS 'n ''’'blaii''"™'™!! 

only 'ih” xeeOTdan^\”\roict^cl3n^^ii*^I^*1j,i^iif Presence in the unne of certain women of a substance 

function of .cermdao thyroid roold’^noi be prevwitcdTy o W, 

Mtnulianrousadratm^lrunonof i!)>niij3and.nleenprepnx 

Curing oi o*;tctx3>«irophy by means of -wch homirmcs 
*cws to be unsuccessful S g dc FinMy 


Butyric acid controt of nonnaj urine ladwhv Klmc 
705^'_!pVrt"”' 15-t(W;(Kt35); ef C A 29, 


-PrCOjH docs 
AlxwU-.Snie wol.uty.,vi«, 
hrs. Butyric acid of feces 


occur in nomtai human unne 
acid !«. evf ixteij m the urine m 24 
“ IhJ. IWft-8— Tlie roeco- 


symploms of ovarian itisii(i\cicnty. was injected 
into youns female mice cither before or at the same tune 
that mjcctmnv of unite from presuant women were made 
the Ascbheim reaction was rrg in every case llie pres- 
ence of an aniagonistic substame is postulated 

, L E Gilson 

Acsorpaotiot creatine and creatimae by red corpuscles. 
K Karl t^npt rend soc hoi 120, 01(}-17{l‘>3r.) — 
Washed beef erythrocytes d,,! pot adsorb creatme from 
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dll solns in Locke soln Under the same conditions they 
adsorbed considerable creatinine, the proportion increastny 
with the temp throughout the range 7-44°. Effect of 
pn on the adsorption of creatinine bp red blood corpuscles 
Ibtd 918-20 — The Pa range C 4-8 3 was used Max. 
adsorption occurred at 7 3 L E Gilson 

Folheulinuns dunag nursing Giuseppe Tata Jtast, 
citn ierap set offint 34, 20^0(1035), ef C A. 29, 
7428* — l)urmg the period of amenorrhea nursmg women 
showed very low or no folliculmuna while with return of 
menstruation the titer rose to the normal values of the 
sexual cycle Helen Let Gntehl 

Recent advances m science agricultural physiology 
Arthur Walton Science Progress 30, 510-13(1936) —A 
review devoted chiefly to endoerme studies J S H 
The chemistry and physiology of the androsterone group 
Kurt Tscheming Angew Ckeni 49,11-16(1936) — The 
following subjects are discussed (1) the natural repre- 
sentative of the androsterone group, (2) the specificity 
of the androsterone action, (a) the capon comb test, (h) 
the vesicular gland test, (3) the relation betweeu the 
androsterone group and the estrone group Data and 
twenty-five references are given Karl Kammermeyer 
Chemical studies on &e adrenal cortex I Frac- 
bsAaboastudjasnohcoiDCineccineentraies J J Pfiffocr^ 
Oskar Wmtersteiner and Harry M Vars / Biol Chem 
111, 586-97(lM5) II. Isolation of several physiologi- 
cally inactive crystalline compounds from active extracts 
Oskar Winterstemer and J J Pfillaer Jbui 599-612, cf. 
C A 28,6814*. — The permutite purified fraction (11 9g ) 
from IDO kg of beef adrenal gland assaying 15 dog units 
per mg was subjected to a CtH« distribution procedure 
and a CiH* concentrate of 450 mg assaying 250 dog units 
permg wasobtaised Thiswasfurtherfractionatedaada 
final active fraction of 153 mg assaymg 400 dog units per 
mg isolated It was a pale yellow sirup which would 
not crystallize Evidence was obtained of the presence of 
an a.fi-unsatd ketone and of hydroxyl groups is the hor- 
mone In the process of fracnonatioa of the hormone 
concentrates 5 physiol maetive cryst compds vrere iso- 
lated Four were N-free and tbe 5th. CnHuOrNr, a a all 
probability leucylproline anhydride One of (be compds 
IS probably identical with the substance regarded by 
Kendall, ei al free Staff Heelings iSayo Clin 10, 245 
(1035) as the life-mamtenance hormone Tbe discrep- 
ancy between the findings of these investigators and the 
authors’ results regarding the physiol activity of this 
compd IS discussed Preliminary analytical characcerua- 
tion of the compds is given but larger quantities are 
necessary to establish with certainty their compn 

A P Lothrop 

The biological acbvify of theelol Boland K Meyer, 
Lloyd C Maier and Geo T Cartland J B.ef Chem 
112 , 597-604(1936) — Theelol has little biol actmiy as 
regards the adult spayed rat but much when detd in the 
immature rat The quant relatwnsbip between (heefol 
and tbcelm diflers With different methods of assay When 
admmistered in oil and measured by the vaginal smear 
method mtemational standard theelin is approx 90 
times more active than theelol and 250 times more active 
when injected in aq 10% ale contg 0 5% HaiCOS 
Tlieelol IS 4 times as active as standard tbeelm when detd 
by the opening of the vagina in immature rats 

A F Lothrop 

The influence of feeding ammo acids and other 
compounds oa the excretion of creatine and creatoiaie. 
Meyer Bodansky with the technical assistance of Virginia 
B Duff J Biol Chem 112 , 615-24(1936) —Argminc. 
aspartic acid, glutamic acid, cystine, histidine, tyrosine, 
choline, betaine, sarcosine and the salts of guanidine ad- 
ministered in comparatively large doses by stomach tube 
produced no effect on the excretion of creatine or creatmme 
in young adult rats Tbe output of creatine was de^tely 
mrreasedand that of creatmine was not mfiuencedby gly- 
cme Alanine produced similar though less stnkmg or 
const changes Increased efunmatioa of creatine fol- 
lowing mgestion of guanidine-acetic acid suggests its 
probable conversion into creatine but at best this is 


' only presumptive evidence of extra creatine formation 
Crntine given in doies varying from 35 to 120 mg was 
recovered in the urine wilhm 48 hrs m amts varying 
from 30 to Tlie oxidation product, creatone, pro- 

duced no significant change in either the creatine or crea- 
tinine output. A P Lothrop 

The compusibon and action upon calcium metabohsm of 
Ah-chiao (donkey skm glue) and commercial gehtm 
jT G Ni Chinese J Phystol 9, 329-38(1935).— Donkey 
skin flue, derived mainly from collagen, resembles gelatm 
m contg the essential ammo acids, lysine, arginine and 
hisCufme Though contg only very small amts of Ca 
bo^ the glue and gelatm markedly increased Ca reten- 
tion as shown by limited balance expts with 2 dogs 
The possibility of a Ca-carrymg action by glycine is sug- 
gested L A Maynard 

The hematopoietic action of Ah-chiao (donkey skm 
3 glue). T G Ni Chinese J Phystol 9,383-94(1935) — 
In dogs the drug passesses a hematopoietic action com- 
parable to gelatm, which IS not dependent upon the Te and 
Cu contents L. A hfaynard 

Blood indican in normal conditions Luigi Fioclli 
Biochini Ierap sper 22 , 563-7(1935) — The mdican m 
the blood of normal persons varies between 0 20 and 0 72 
mg per 1000 ec It ss found excJusiveJy in the plasma, 
not in (he corpuscles A E Meyer 

* Ketogeeesis in hver tissue and its autoregulation. 
S Leites and A I Odmov. Buschem Z 282, 345-61 
(1935) — Rabbit hver pulp incubated for 24 hrs produces, 
apparently through autoxidation, d-hydroxybutync and 
aceioaeetic acids This kctogenic process is much more 
pronounced in livers from rabbits which bad fasted 48 hrs 
The optimum condilions for acetoacetie acid fonnation in 
liver from oonfasting rabbits is f>T( 5 6, and for d-hydroxy- 

$ butyric acid lormation ^n 7 0, but in liver from fasting 
rabbits tbe optimnm is 5 6 for both Tbe amt. of 
ketogenesis m 24 hrs depends lo a degree upon the original 
acetone body content of the hver, tbe lower the preformed 
content the more intense is tbe production of new acetone 
bodies Likewise the ketogenesis from added butyric 
acid depends upon the content of the liver in preformed 
acetone bodies, with a low preformed level 6 hydroxy- 
bulyrie acid is formed, but with a high level the amt of 
6 fl-hydroxybutytic acid after mcubation for 24 hrs may 
actually diminish Added to the liver of fastmg rabbits, 
butync acid stimulates more intensive ketogenesis than 
in hvera ©t nonfastiog rabbits, and only when the pre- 
formed ketogenesis is very extensive docs it actually exert a 
depressing effect Neither AcONa nor pyruvic acid has 
any mfluenct on the ketogenesis in the incubated liver 
pulp S Morgults 

Influence of the cortical hormone on the glycogen con- 
' tent of the liver Herbert A Hochfeld Biochem Z 
282, 392-8(1935) — 'The liver glycogen of the rat on a 
pure fat diet is somevrhat higher than on a normal diet, d 
the glycogen is detd foHovnngone fast day. Likewise m 
rats, after one day of fastmg, the liver glycogen is greater 
if the animals, 3 days previously, have been fed pure fat 
and injected with cortical hormone than if they have been 
led a mixed diet and treated with the hormone The 
a glycogen content of (he liver is much higher if the cortical 
treatment is given also dunng the fast day This seems 
to indicate sugar formation from the fat depots under corti- 
cal hormone influence S Morgidis 

Transformation of fat to sugar. Walter Haannann 
Burciem Z 282, 406-18(1935) — The tactic acid forma- 
tion m surviving organs is increased by the addn of 
bntync and of S hydroxybutync acids This increase is 
not covered by the loss of carbohydrate, therefore, the 

* fat acids must serve as the source of the lactic acid formed, 
and thus of sugar since lactic acid is converted to sugar. 

S Morgulis 

Compuative studies on lactic acid formation and carbo- 
hydrate loss in tissues under aerobic and anaerobic condi- 
tions Waiter Ilaarmann and Hans Brink. Biochem Z 
282, 419-53(1935).— Considerable differences were ob- 
served in the lactic acid formation and carbohydrate diminu- 
tion IQ various organs and animals in the presence or alisence 
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gljccnc acid and 1 mot pyruvic acid is reduced to lactic 
acid The second process is much more rapid. The 
gJucolysis of the mu^eJe, like the fermentation process, 
can t* into partial reactions cither by means of NaF 
or CIWCOjH, the p>nivic acid being the biol. cquiv. of 
the Acll and lactic acid of tlic ale The phosphorylation 
and dcpliosphorylat ion proceed stoicliiomelncaily through 
the adcnjlic acid, sjsteni. Tlic glacolysis differs from 
ihc absence of O, is u^ly o fermentation m that hcxoscdiphosphate reacts in muscle 
- lactic eat with pyruvic and reducing; it (o lactic acid and be* 
coming otidtred to phosphoglyccric acid This reaction 
docs not involve fvestcnfication. <o that it may progtese 
even vrtien the adenj he acid s> stem has been very greatl) 
attenuated The function of methylglyosal as an inter- 
mediate phase K enlirtSy dented S Morgwlia 

Synthesis of creatine phosphate iQ organ extracts and 
iidb airoliicallj tiiaii anaeronicauj uoroEcnwii. in linng spennatoroa Isabel Torres Bioekm. Z 
bicf iiiu.*le 1- greater under airidMC than under 3 283. I2i.-3a{iai5) —The tiansformation of phospho- 
anacfobii loiidiiions but in rahlnt muwles or m l»ocf *" « «ee «av» ».» 


of Oj Oj docs not cause a ri'C in lactic acul in the heart 
muscle (beef, dog} or in skciclal muscles of beef or fmui 
tissue of dog In Ot, on the addn of glucose or glycogen, 
the lactic ncid is unchanged In the muscles of rabbits, 
hovrever, the Ivitic acid formation on the addn of glucose 
or glycogen is Jess m O, than m its ab'cnce In luain iisiaie 

(dog) lactic acid is formed from glucose both aertdjically 
and anaerobically, just hke m tutniw tissue The dc 
crease in larliohyriratc in il 
much greater lluin the corresponding imtease 
acid The carbohjdratc of ficef miKCk decreases less 
acrohKall.v than anacrobRaily, but in rabbit or dog 
muscle this difTcnnec is not observed In the beef heart 
ilie gluiosc diminishes much more under aerobic conditwtiv 
than under dimrobic, hut m the dog heart the reverse 
1- ihe cftsf In the liram glucose disappears mwe 
rapidl) airtitiicalli than anaerohicaUj Gl>cogcool>"" 


heart tbirr is no such diflitcnec O, does not mlubtl 
laciu. and furmation ftom pyruvic acid, mcthylglj - 
oral, fiimatic or succinic avid Suceuiic acid is not 
transferred to lactic acid at alt under anaerbluv condition** 

S Morguhs 

Disappearance of tactic aad tn tissues under aerobic and 
anaerobic coodthons W alter flaarmann and Hans 
flriBk Bioehfm Z 282, 43'm0(l03>) —Lactate added 
to tissues disappears eijiially veil both under aerobic and 
anaerobic conditions S Morgulis 

Calcium tnetabohsm m the first phase of coagidstKiD 
ni Mechaxusffl of thrombin formation If Scheunng 
Bicchtm Z 2S3. J lld^SS), cf C d 39. fM03‘ — The 
reaction of Ca** wih protiiromliogen, which miiiatcs 

ihc thrombin formation, obeys the mass-actioa late 

The inlubiling cfTcet of Ca or prothrombogen excess is j taurocholic acid content of 14^00 mg 

atinbutabie to the formation of other inactive substances — -- ^ -* *’ 

besides thrombogen Lnder the influence of thrombo* 
ktna«e more neg Ca eomptuT is formed (tltrombm-Ca) 
depending upon the thrombogen present in the <eruro 
The reaction likemsc- follows tlie law of mass action 
Thus, prothrombogen + Ca** ^ thrombogen + ihroni- 
boLinase st thrombin, or thrombm/fthrombogen/pro- 
thrombogen X Ca**) X tbrombokmase K JCormaJ 
dog serum contains uie optimum ante o! ^** for the 


pvruvic acid to phosphocrcattne proceeds best, r 
muscle 6xi . m exts from testes This is apparently a 
function of the live spenn, because considerable synthe- 
sis IS secured also with spemiaioroa waslted in scrum 
8 hf 

Tbe part played by the myoges voltune m the museJe 
fiber volunie W'dhelmine flaumann and flans H Weber 
Biofhfm Z 283. l-lfi-52(!tl35) — The myogen makes up 
about 33^:^ of the »ol of cut mammalian muscle, but m 
uncut single fibers it probably does not take up quite 20% 
of the vol S Morguhs 

Influence of thyroparathyrmdectomy and of bile scids 
on the hde acid excreboo and the pn of fistula bile 
Slimsabu Tsujioka J Bii'chm (Japan) 22, 307-74 
(1935) — Before parathyroidectotny ^71 cc bije was se- 
creted in C hrs of sp rr 1010-1025, C 81-7 02 and a 

-IS-^ 1325*0 


prothrombogen content, but an excess of prothrombogen 
for the amt. of thrombokuiose S Morgulis 

CleaTage, osdsboa and energy metsbohsin u> tte dog 
IV. AbsorpboB of fructose by the organs of the dog u 
VIVO M. Wierxochorrski end If Pisxcl Bwhem Z 
283, 30-44(1035); ct C A 30, lt»0‘ -Fructose ad- 
~ '.latered by cootmuous mtravenous injection 


luc ocio conicni 01 iru-v-w iiig ,uru_iio-v> lo.vo 
conen Two or 3 daj-s after tliyroparntfiyroideetomy the 
bile excretion decreased on the av 48 4% with a 3U 2% 
smafltT taorochoJif acid content (the reJabte conen in- 
creased 32%) and a pa 7 93-8 42 On feedisg taurocholic 
acid. 3-5 days after the operation, the secretion of bile 
increased on tlic av 21% and that of taurocholic acid 
37 8%, while the Pa decreased to 6 70-7^ ThjTO- 
paratbyroidcctomy thus leads to a thtckening of the bile 
end greater alk-y , winch is s reflection of the general al- 


kalosis S. Morgulis 

The eompositioB of the nitrogenous compoBeats of dog 
gloaadi wall Kexo Ikeyama J. Btedem, (Japan) 22. 


397—107(1935) —The fundus, cardmm and pylorus of 
dog stomach were analyted. The musnilar and mucous 
iaym were analyzed separately. The material was cut 

, - - . - — into smaJJ pieces aad prc'cn-cd m 04% ale , then Jt was 

sorbed with remarkable constancy by the various organs, end. 3 days in an ale -ether mut. and filtered oG. The 
in the following order liver 21 mg per g per hr . or- ' total N inthcscscp. portions vaned from 12 46 to 13 50% 


guns of the portal vein 3 5 mg and the motor system O 4 
mg, (for niuvcies alone 0 8 mg >, the bead organs 0 39 
mg , aad nil other organs 2 mg The fonnation and ab- 
sorption of glucose pass the usual cycle observed m tbe 
fating slate while the fructose « intensively metabolized 
The liver produces C 1 mg glucose per g and per hr 

which IS taken up as follows' head organs 1.3 mg. .... . 

fWal vein organs 1 0 mg , motor system 0(K1 mg and e Yoshikatsu Tuk-ui 


Ihe other organs 0,32 mg per g and per hr Onc-fifih 
ol the fructose alwotbed by the liver is discharged usto the 
blood as lactic acid. On the other hasd, in the organs of 
ihe head and of the portal vein the Jacijc acid discJiargc 
into the blood is independent of the fructose absorption 
and IS related to the glucose absorption, ju*t as sn the 
fasting state. Only* «Q tbe motor system part rf the lactic 
acid may be derived from the fructose. The admintsi 

lion of inositol, C,H,0,N’a or Acll has B “ ' 


. portions vaned from 12 45 to 13 50% 
The various ammo acid fractions were detd. la the HCl 
hydrolyratc and the results of this analysis are tabulated 
Likewise hydrolysis was earned out with 11,^4 The 
ongmal ale ext was anab'tcd for choline, of which the 
highest content was found la the fundus mucosa, then 
tn the pylorus (muscle and mucous layers). S. M. 

The mechaiusm of origin of ftluneatiiy bypergiucemia 
J Sfackm (Japan) 22, 447-96 


(1933) — The stimulation theory of alimentary hyper- 
gluccmia assumes that the resorption of sugar from the 
wnall intestine » not quick enough to account for tlie 
rapid nse m gJucensia Jfowcv er, it has been shown that 
theab«oty»itoa actually proceeds rapidly aad, furthermore, 
kvulosc administered by mouth very’ quickly appears in the 
pcnpheral blood The claim of the adherents of this 

IT— I ■ Z" A contact of the sugar soln. mtli the intes- 

formatioii in ihe' liver ” q ^ the ghi- 9 tmal inucoca acts as a releasing stimulus is likewise dented 

lormatiMj in me liv-cr S Morgulis nsnotfitungihefaets On the basis of this tJicoryaFo the 

^gar level m the hepatic vcm *hoidd be higher than in 
tteportal vein, tins, however, is not the case. Were the 
Jlunemaiy hypergiitcmia due to a sugar mobihzauon 
the hvee It might he expected to lie dependent upon 
the liver glycogen store, but in fistmg the hy perglucemia 
mpoase IS even greater than m the nourished state, and 
definite alimentary hypergluceraia occurs m other condi- 


The principal path of laebe «wd fonnation m rabies 
p Meyerhof and \V Kte<slmg Z 283,83-113 

U935).~ln adda to the 2 mots lactic acid muUnig from 
the mtenictjon of o-glycerophospliate and pyruvic »cid, 
anoihepource is mdicated m the reaeitoa cf pynn ic acid 
wiUi the primary phosphorjlalion product of hexosc. 
Whertby 1 mol. tnosephosphate ts oiiducd to pho^pho- 
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tions, where the glycogen is low, whereas the mobilization 
hypcrglucemia (piqure, adrenaline, pilocarpine) is de- 
finitely dependent on the glycogen depots Another argu- 
ment for this theory is the inhibition of the alimentary 
hyperglucemia by ergotamine or atropine This is ex- 
perimentally corroborated, but it is shown that these 
drugs actually slow up the absorption of the ghicide from 
the intestines On the contrary, phenobarbital narcosis 
which paralyzes the vegetative nerve centers, has no 
efiect at all on the alimentary hyperglucemia The very 
rapid rise m blood glucose does not contradict the absorp- 
tion theory because the absorption is really very rapid In 
favor of tins theory is also the fact that there is no nolice- 
able difference m the glucemia level of the hepatic and por- 
tal blood, thus showing that sugar is mobilized from the 
liver TTie inhibitory effect of the vegetative nervous 
system poisons has been shown to depend upon Ihe in- 
hibition of the absorption of sugar from the mtestine 
Sectioning of the splanchnics and of the vagus causes a 
flattening of the glucemia curve of the peripheral blood in 
alimentary hyperglucemia Sectioning of the splanchnics 
also flattens the sugar level in the portal veto, but sec- 
tioning the vagus, or both the splanchnic and vagus, 
causes actually a rise in the level These effects are at- 
tributed to effects on the sugar absorption from the intes- 
tines The fact that levulose administration causes chiefly 
a rise in the blood glucose loses its significance for the 
Btimulatioa theory, since it fails to produce any difference 
in the sugar content of the hepatic portal and the sugar 
level m the hepatic vein The increase m glucose after 
the feeding of glucose must be attributed to its conversion 
to glucose in the liver The diseased liver has this ability 
in a more limited degree, which indirectly speaks lor such 
a conversion S Morgulis 

Internal exchange in the glandular tissues A M 
Utevskif, B I KovtUD and K M Shleifer iltd 
expll (Ukraine) No 1, 32-7(1934) —The glucolysis in 
the glandular tissues is different from that m the muscles 
Glucose IS a better generator of lactic acid than gtycogen 
The formation of lactic acid is increased by the presence of 
pyrotartaric acid salu The presence of alaouie also 
stimulates the generators of lactie acid L N 

Liver and glutathione L4on Bmet and C Weller 
Compi und 201, 992-3(1935) — Detn of toul gluta- 
thione (1) m arterial, portal and hepatic blood by the 
method described (C A 28,4095*, 29, 6933*) demonstrates 
that I is taken from the liver by blood during periods of 
fasting, but is absorbed from blood by the liver during 
perads of digestion W Cordon Rose 

The diffusible calcium in the serum of laying and non- 
laying hens Milton W Taylor and Waiter C Russell 
3 Agr Research 51, 663-7(1935) —By the use of col- 
lodion membranes, the diffusible Ca of the setwn of non- 
laying hem was found to be 5 4 * 0 42 and that of the 
same hens m the laying condition 5 3 ^ 0 17 mg per 100 
ee of serum No differenre was observed a? tlM Je»vf of 
diffusible Ca when the birds changed frcun a nonlaying 
to a laying condition or nce versa The nonddJussble 
Ca in the serum rose from a value of64^053mg per 100 
cc for nonlaying birds to a value of 16 1 ± 1 17 mg per 
100 cc for the same birds in the laying condition 

^ W H Ross 

Purified growth hormone from beef antenor pitmtaiy 
II Dialyzable growth hormone C Dingeraanse and J 
Freud Acta Brevia Neerland Phystol , Pharmacol , 
Microbtol 5,109-11(1935), cf C A 29,6294* — Prepns 
capable of promoting growth m hypophyseclomized rats 
and of low N content were obtained from the dt^yiale of 
crude or purified exts of the anterior pituitary 

c w s 

The physicochemical state of the adrenalinic hormone 
In the blood David Broun and II Schemer Compt 
rend 201, 794-5(1935), cl C A 29, g084»— Fresh 
suprarenal glands were suspended in serum, distd HiO 
and UiO acidified to pa 3 5-4 0 Injections of these sdns 
produced h>pertension The serum soln lost this prop- 
erty upon ultrafiltration The others did not Addn 
of CaCli, distd HiO or acid (to give pa 4 0^ 5) to the 


7 serum sofri released the adrenaline (I) Conclusions I 
m the blood is fixed on lie nonultrafilterable constituents 
of the scrum from which it is released by diln , addn of 
acid or of Ca ion C W Scott 

Nitrogen metabolism i& protein starvation GUberte 
Mourot Compt rend 201, 1044-fi(1935) ; cf C A 29, 
ISra* — A discussion C. D Walter 

Lite physicochemical state of acetylcholine in the blood 
. David Broun and Hemiann Schemer Compt rend 201, 
* 104(1-8(1935) ■ — Acetylcholine appears to exist in the 
tissues or in the blood as a physiologically inactive com- 
plex The nervous influx liberates acetylcholine from this 
complex mproportion to the mtensity of the stimulus 

E D Walter 

Chemisfry of estrogenic substances J W Cook, 
E C Dodds and F L Warren Nature 136, 912-13 
(1935), cf C A 29, 5899’ —Subcutaneous injections of 
3 300 mg of Na benzylidme pyruvate, m 3 cc of HjO, mto 
ovariectomized rats did not produce any estrogenic ac- 
tivity Subcutaneous injections of 8 mg of either Na 
benzylidme pyruvate or Na furyhdine pyruvate mto mice, 
at 24-hf intervals for 3 days, did not produce any estrus 
lesponse E D \Valter 

The occurrence of creatinuria in adult Chinese males 
Lu Cwei Djen and B S Platt Trans Olh Congr Far 
East Assoc Trap Med I, 379-80(1931) —The percent- 
age occurrence of creatinuria for the following age groups u* 
21-32 yrs .90 2%, 18-30 yrs ,60 9%, 23-58 yrs ,30 0%; 
2J-68 yrs , 52 3% There u no difference due to sex 
I S Yun 

Factors affecting milk and butter fat secretion 
(Whetham, Hammond) 12 Sex hormones (Ruzicka.etaf ) 
10 Androsterone and related sterols (Marker, el al ) 10 


pp F 15 

Benoit, J Le teslicule Organe flaborateur dr 1 - 
hormone sexuelle m&le. Pans Hennann & Cie 04pp 
F 15 

Bremer, P . el of Physiologie nerveute. T X of 
Traii4 de pbysiolore normale et pathologique Edited by 
G H Roger and Lion Bmet Parts hlassoa & Cie 
A Fasc I 981 pp base 2 Pp 983-1679 F. 230 
Cf C A 26,5328 

Damaud L'iquilibre glycimique. Recherches ex- 
pfnmentales et elmiques sur le role de I'lnsulme Farm 
J B BaiUiireetfils ^245pp F 50 

Forsgren, Enk Uber die Rhy thmik der Leberfunktion, 
des Sloffwechsels und des Schlafes Stockholm I M 
Boktrycken-Aktiebolag 56 pp Kr 6 SO 

Gaddum, Jobs H Gefasserweitemde StoSe der 
7 Gewebe Leipzig G Thieme 200 pp M 18 

Gregory, Jennie ABC of the Endoennes Balti- 
moie Williams ScWilkms Co 126 pp S3 

Katzenelbogen, Solomon The Cirri)r£i?pjJiaJ Fluid 
and Its Relation to the Blood A Physiological and 
Clinical Study Baltimore The Johns Hopkins Press 
468 pp S5 

Kempt, Tage, and Okkels, Earald Lehrbuch der 
g Endoknnologie fur Studierende und Arzte. Translated 
from Danish by Loie Marx Leipzig J A Barth, 
224 pp M 10 80 

Shelling, David H The Parathyroids in Health and 
m Disease St Louis C. V. Mosby Co 335 pp 

«0 

Wiggers, Carl J Physiology m Health and Disease 
Philadelphia Lea&Febiger 1156pp $9 Reviewed 

m Imd Med Cat 70, 631(1935); J. Am. OsUopathsc 
9 Assoc 3S.217 

G— PATHOLOGY 

H GIDEON WELLS 

Cholesterol content of whole blood in patients with 
artenal hypertension A H Elliot and F R Nuzum 
Arch Internal Med 57, 03-72(1936) —Uncomplicated 
artenal hypertension is not accompanied by bypercholcs- 
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wistn \-B*cular dcEeneratJon or rrinl impairment accoio- 
paoies thehTpeTt e«<ioti Htgliec \-aluea (or rtnJerttrol are 
more frequent!} found la undr^wisfrt persons than la 
obese } ^ 

Aditnal iBsnffitieacy JuIca Stahl, l>ana « AteWc} 
and Robert ? 1-ocb J Chn ifcwstsionem IS. «-»• 
<1956) —The decrease in Ka tvnen and »tTrta«e m Wood 
urea jn adrenal insuffic»cnc> on not jntndtpcndent 
altbouyh ilie> som«utu< occur suRuitaneon^j 


draeral of KaCl (rctu the diet ol an adrenalcciouJiicd do., 
mamttunrd on sortnal e« results m inwease »n area and 
dea-ease in Ka, as did also the -watluiravftil ol e»t W »n 
unasfally potent ext eras emploi ed, no i.hanj.e m Na and 
urea was ob<er» ed os a Jw-salt diet T\ ttbdrawal of ^all 
or cortical est dcct«i‘«! renal function NH# t.scretvoa 
was decreased bi decnra'c to dosacc <rf eai ijtf»l.tng 
inirroternent in bettii was obsirscd follonmj Urge 3 tf 
dopes of ext before consistent changes in blood Na, K or 
ttrea were obserted litewi'i heava div-axC Mihibiisd ap- 
I'caranre of dtxrtascd renal function Standardualion of 
eortKal est ba'-cd oa its iffect on bfut>d urea m the ad- 
malcctoouicd d>‘v i* unneliabk unK"- iii.»d c«>i»itp 1 v>f the 
salt esnttst of the divt is tnaiotainrd J IV Drown 
The effett of dru^s >n the prodacbos of agrutulocytosts 
with partjcdlar teference to amidopyruie feypersensitmty 
l\’f« DamwheV. ard .\btah4n1 Colmes / <V»*i /rtetb- 
fa.'icn IS, J D Brown 

Kissst bpides lO ehrojuc hensorrhajric oephnbs 
Imne H Page. Esbeo Kul. and tVonald 1 > Van N»Ve 
J. tCltn IfixtthMUon IS. lOl 7fl9Sf>l. cl C A 50, 

J46 — ^Tcrtal bp'o's »« ntphntic a< well as nomta} plasm* 
c&nlvrestd ns 1.3 t»tne« the totalC, wath an a% eirorof 
less that! 1^ Dttn< of the diOeretit lipide fraction« b>* 
the pn'otnetneircthod (C A 2S, 6755*) were made ofl 13 
paftents with chrontc hentottbifne eephntis, the degree o# 
renal dan^ace being xlijht to almost complete In the 
chwtirt a«i'e siape (cm clearance over 20^ nomta)) 

them ts a terdency to lircmia, the pta<m3 Upides betog 
near or above the upper limits cfoomaJ. I <V-2ftp /lOlVec 
year the tmvtnaf *tfl« the lipemia dfcm«« and toward 
the end may fall below oortnal Fret eliolcsierol, choles- 
terol esters, phosphatides and neutral fat (raciioos ns« 


( 1*^5) —The totM, free and oti: P of the CCUCOOfi ext. 
of tiwiors was dttd togeiher with the ftacttoeation of the 
org p into Ba-sol and tnsol and pb-sol and in'ol. frac- 
tions TTjt otg P wtje lowTr in benign than in maligaant 
tnmorx, the highest value for the (ormer bem; W mg 
and the lowest for the latter 24 mg The max. xniue 

for xuaJigeant tutnors was SO 6 mg No heiose phns- 
phxtes were present A phosphoric ester was isolated 
With- ® from the ak -insol Ba fraction of the Pb-rrcctpilable 


pho«i hates The lurstmla C«fl„0iNPBa siigcesis thal it 
wa* be either heioscammephosphate or the phewphone 
of an ainmoJsesah} dne ntc The phosphoric ester of 
.thanr^amme was isolated from the Ba fractions pptd m 
7ti^ ole at pn 10 Rachel Brown 

RDeumocoectJS imBrnsutr after gold treatoeot TV' A 
Collitr ^ //*f In/etiiorsifaziA 117, 470-^3(1933), 
L 4 29, “4xiv' 'inirapentoneal or pulmonarj' treat- 
itu-tn of mice with V»Jii-d pneuniocoem confers less im- 
muniiy than when the miCc Ire treated siaiiiUancouely 
wnh ihe An prepn .Auro-Detoxso (Ti'pe 70) In the 
fattn ftt<v <Uad or littng pneumecocci can be u«cd Pul* 
nonarj immuniration appears to be more eflecirve than 
inirapentoneal unmunitatioa against a pulmonary infec- 
tion but Irss so agaifflsr an intrapcntoncal mfection 

Rachrf Brown 

Cerehroside cysts in the frontal sktiU c.snty Caspar 
Tropp and Brtino ^kardt Z fhstiot Oem 258,31-4 
— ^The contents ol a froat*} cj-st of 500 cO Xcl 
no spectroscopic evtdence ol blood pigments and 
only traces of Fe. but ga\-e a strong reaction for susar and 
high sugar laluesafttr b>dre>!}‘5i9 Reactions for choles- 
terol and P were nt? . protein was pos The main eon- 
stitucot of the dry residue ims a cerebroside mixt conig 


the ea*o»etm methodic A 23, 6755*) wm made on 13 j ccrebron and berasin in about equal proportions For this 
r,... , . name itutrcitJoira is proposed 

A. \V. Dos 

Tba stpnemre of eystoe calculi findre Szold. Cnasi 
WrWap yp. tli‘6-7(lf»35). d C A. 29, 7«l*.— X-ray 
photographs of oatine calculi show that they coa«\si 
of 3 layers, the oesirr being a phosphate matcml 
of small but wdl-dex eloped crystal? Then there is 

dcxTating e»«jitia!li from the normal The hich N/P 


dcxToting etsetuiall} from the normal The hich N/P 
ratio {3-lS) in the termmal hpides i« evideitce that the N 
was prrccQt is the fortn of petrolcom eilier-so) substance* 
otbtt than phospbaiides The seventy of the tipemia does 
not paraUci the plawa protein deficit Fla«tna lipides ist 
(ssenbal bjyttteavoa IM lOjVfS— of ffi cases of 
uBComplicatra essential hyTcneo'ion la none was th-e 
conen of totaflipidrsor of any of thebpidc fractions out- 
side the u'ual nnse of normal x-aUics Haeie seems 10 be 
«o baas for aswetr the arterod chanjres in t^scniia! bvpri « 
icasjofl Wkih hypercholesterolemia or elexaiion of th# 
cholenerd/phnsphatidc raiio Jn 2 caws of nialignmt 
wlcTosis the hpidc conens were ta or aboxe the normal 

. J B Pmwn 

^e probienx of m «JtidHae&c snbsunte 10 the Wood cd 
pstieots with edorspsia and other hyperten&iTe diseases, 
soth ohserratioas on spinal fliud Geo l.e\xit / Ch- 
JitTfjnp<j.'icrt IS, l35-4l(lppb>— The methods cinpto>-et! 
were unahOe to detect an increased amt of diuretK- 
sfaore (hmrone 0/ the pc^tener nruimry la the 

blood of patients with cdairptia and related dixturbances 

Vitai^s, konnoaes and disease T Swa^ Handme 
Aw. .Wed. 41, CSV-PfllGS) Rachel Rrorm^ 

beroa prateias in taneer RIadwUs KorawetrsVi 
** ^ », 4T:9> — 

do- 


IrOdcw the total of rhe «cTx.m s'lobtdm and al^nua 
while the lajxopretein may leerva^e 


There li a qua! parallelism between the total of 
the hydtorhc-bie proteins and the rapidity of the lacto- 
jesificatioa of the serijn. Not only the amt but tbe 
hydrophobic colloids affects the oecrlens. 
* 'Ss,°‘ hictostlificaiion o( wnim in cancer R B 
Rhwpiiorie esters in norraaf and mshcaaat Gssoes 


surface c>'slifle layer covers both of the others. Thw 
shows the fine cjy«t phosphate tras formed first. 

S S.deFinSly 

Bbyaicocbezsiul properties ©1 tissues with respect to 
the QoRnal or Fsthological state of the orgar^srs, 3^1 
Effects of darkatess and bght on the developmeat of tar 
etneer Fred M4«, A dt Couloa and A Ugo .4 re* 
F*'r hiof 12.255-77(1935), cf C A 29, 6C44‘ — Stroog 
dhumaalioa (with ordioarj mc3ni3e««:eni lanips) seemed to 
■cctlerate the dewlopment of papilloma and cancer la 
mice treated with tar I, B Gilson 

Axolenua end increase in aiir^tt reserve ui OBaiu 
Rcni Hugueaia, R Truhaut and C Saimi5 Comfy 
rrnd sot. hoi 120, 7l7-iPfl935) — woman With corr- 
plete Miitna due to compression of the ureters bv a tumor 
■ pv-en enough NaJICOi dailv to keep the alkali re*:ene 
nalor n httiesboxe She li\ed 20 days. Blood urea 
gradiiall} increased to 0.SJ>''J.. L. E Gilwra 

Ifatnteofthe fnbercnlous aedbodies Kurt Aleyer and 
Ardrf Pie Cnw/f rprd jpc F,f.( 120, 772-4(1935) — 
There are 2 anub^cs One is specific for the Upid« of the 
tubercle hacillas and the Giber for the protein. Thes 
weresepd ftwt each oiber by thcniciliodof D'AlfSSirdro 
Md Sofia (C A 29, S116‘) Tuberculous antibodies 
9 ihd B40 -S,— Pcttuts from animals ircsted with tubercle 
oacBli contain the 2 antibodies mentioned above Thct 
do not coniaia any antibody enpaWe of roactms: with both 
lipide and protein L. 17. GBson 

Osabc add content of the blood in cancer. E Aajalru, 
F. U, Colomhies and A Moctancl Cerrf! ttnJ jot 
hot J20, I*54-5(IU5,>).— -In f>4 ©f po cases examd. the 
Wood orahe acid was wiibia the nomal Tange In the 
otliets It was somewhat above ntjrrral No corrcUtion 
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between oxalemia and the stage of the disease was found ■> 
L 1 Gilson 

Sessitinty of Rous sarcoma virus to the photodynamic 
Tiruhcide activity of gonacnne and methylene blue P 
Haber Conpl rend soc bwl 120, 9M-<i(1913) — 
Neither compd had any action on the virus «b tttro under 
strong artificial illumination Twelve referencts 

L I Gilsiui 

[Decrease m] the tuberculous antibody content of the j 
serum dunng acute and chrome fatty degeneration of the 
liver in rabbits intoxicated with chloroform or phosphorus 
m oil injected subcutaneously T Pezzangora Compt 
rend soe hoi 120, 977-»)(l'j33) L H Gilson 

Aninsubn P Barral Compi rend tot hoi 120, 
993-1(19 jS) — HCirO was added to insufm and the mist 
incubated 40 days at 00* The prepn had no hypo- 
glucemic action It acted as an antigen when injected 
into rabbits Complement devtabon reacboo for an- : 
insuUn Ihd 995-8 !> I- Gilson 

Nature of diphthena toxin and powdered purified ana- 
toxin Seigo flosoya, Koshiro Kagabe, TeisuoosuLe 
Tanaka and Akiyoshi Momma Compt rend sot hoi 
120, 1030-2(1935), cf C A 29, 4074’. LEG. 

Role of the fourth component of alexin m the mechanism 
of a Wassermann reaction posibve for the spinal fluid but 
negabve for the blood serum Otto C Bier Compi 
rend ,oe hoi 120, 1113-10(1933), cf C /l.a9,(»00’ ' 

L E Gilson 

Exanthema from picne acid and quinine bisulfate 
Passive transfer of hypersensitivity by the PrausoiU- 
Kuestner method Alberto Midana and Filippo Franchi 
Afinerta med 193S, n, G41-C —In 1 case each of purtc 
acid and quinine hyperscnsiiiviiy a pos Dloch-Jaegcr 
reacttoit was obtained in (he allergic individual and (be 
sensitivity was locally transferred to the skin of normal . 
persons by the Prausnitz-Rucstncr method II L C 
Itptdea in the liver of the eat dunng bile sUsie and 
biliaW decompression A Cantarow, H L Stewart and 
M M Lteber Arch Path 20, 335^7(1925) —Studies 
were made of the quantity and distribution of stamable 
lipide and doubly i efraetive material iti the liver m 39 cats 
with uncomplicated total bile stasis of from 10 brs * to 42 
days' duration and in 21 cats following biliary decompres- 
sion of from 1 hr 's to 7 days' duration The quantity of ' 
stamable Iipide decreased markedly in both hepatic and 
Ktipflcr Cells dunng stasis and was practically absent m 
(be raajonty of animals after the Tth day A return of 
targe quantities of stamable Upidc was noted to animals 
several days after relief from prolonged total stasis 
Doubly refractive materia! was present in the KiipITer cells 
m latge quantities through the entire period of total stasis. 
dmCTing marktdly from the stamable Upidc in this respect 
Although necrotic les-ons frequently contained latge 
quantities of fat, observations during the early and late 
stages of stasis indicate that the stamable lipidesdislnbuied 
indiscriminately throughout the lobule are not necessardy 
dependimt on regressive changes in the affected cells 
btainable hpide was not observed in the epithelium of the 
bile ducts, except in the later period of stasis at a time 
when Ibe ducts were undergoing destruction as a result of 
otganirauon of areas of hyaline necrosis It is suggested 
that the consistently large amount of doubly refractive 
material m the Kupffer cells and the relatively tmali 
quantity m the hepatic cells dunng stasis arc depradent on 
a deby in the transfer of this material from the former to 
the latter under the expenmental conditions J1 p II 
Mechanism of acute mflajnmahon V II Moon 
Arch Falk 20, 561-70(1933) —The local vascubr and 
cellular phenomena of acute mflammalion result from t^ 
liberation of sulnlances from injured cells One such sub- 
stance, which apparently IS some combination of hisiamme, 
produces the vascular reactions resulting m congestion, 
capilbry dilatation and permeahilily, edema and ben] 
elevation of temp Systemic leucocytosis results from the 
injection of histamine phosphate into animals Hisiamme 
released from extensive areas of injured tissue ss probaUy 
a factor in producing the resulting leucocytosis A sub- 
stance released from injured cells attracts leucocytes to the 


area of injury. This same substance may also be effective 
in systemic leucocytosis Apparently this substance is 
not histamine There is evidence that increase in the 
metabolic rate and in the rapidity of circulation follows the 
injection of histamine This may be a factor m the sys- 
temic reactions which accompany extensive inflammation. 

Harriet F Holmes 

Radial inclusions of giant cells E F Hirsch Areh 
Pa/h 20, CC5 82(1935) — The radial inclusions of giant 
cells oWrved in tubwclc-like granulation tissues arc 
cryst formsof falssoltd at body temp .suchaspalraitmor 
steann, sepd from an oil system contg. cholesterol or 
substances with the phys properties of cholesterol The 
farmation of these crystals in a liquid fat system is accord- 
ing to the usual laws governing crystn , and the factors 
accomplislitng the supersatn of the system are mainly the 
abstraction of the liquid portion faster than the combus- 
tion of the dissolved solid fat. Ceriam cbem changes 
lake place in the compn of the crystals m the tissues so 
that they become insol in fat solvents hurther changes 
or addss jn the tissues produce the elastin-staining quali- 
ties Harriet F. Holmes 

Analysis of Type I pneumococcus specific precipitate 
IletberlO Calvery. J Biel Chem 112, lC7-jD(1935). — 
Analysis has been made of the purified ppt. from type I 
pneumococcus specific hapten and antisera and the follow- 
ing ay values (N fractions expressed m percentage of 
total N) for Type I and Type H PPt* r resp (Froc Soc 
Lxpa Biol Med 32, 1099(1935)) were obtained ash 
027, 017. moisture 4 85, G 1, total N 1585, 160, 
amide N 4 3, 3 7, humin N 0 0,0 0, ammo N 75,2, 75 0, 
S 125, IJf, tyrosine 5 5, 5 5, tryptophan 2 05, 2 2, 
cystine 2 35. 3 1, arginine 4 95, 5 5, histidine 0 95, 1 1, 
lysme 5 71. 4 B, sspardc acid 4 0, 4 4 end glatamu aeid 
C 55, C.3 Attention is called to the differences between 
(he values lor cystine which are beyond expti error. In 
genera) Ibe values agree with those reported lor serum 
globulins A P. Lothrop 

The effect of eysteise on tetanus toxin Philip B 
Cowles Yale J. Bml and Med 8. 205-8(1936) —Cys- 
teine m the presence of Oi is able to detoxify tetanus 
(oxm; the resulting product is a toxoid which can stimu- 
late antitoxin production and is able to unite with anti- 
> loiiQ The reaction does not appear to be of the same 
nature as >s that of cysteine with Cu G H W. Lucas 
Posthemorrhagic uremia L. Mcyler Acta Med 
Scand 87, 313-25(1935) — Both experimentally and 
clinically, ext rarenal uremia occurs after severe hemorrhage 
By maintainiag the water supply with subcutaneous fluid 
admuiisUatioa it it possible to prevent the onset of uremia 
iniheexpt] animals The advisability of large quaatilies 
of water togethn vnth sufficient food m cases of large 
losses of blood IS discussed S Morgulis 

Dishibvtioa of isoagglutmlnx in blood serum fraction- 
ated through electrophoresis Anders Grbnwall Bio- 
(hem Z 282, 257-€2(1935) —Human serum of type O 
was thoroughly fractionated by electrophoresis, and m 
each fraction the agglutinin titer, total N and pptn by 
(NlI«)jSO« vrere detd The isoagglutimns are always 
found in one of two fractions pptd by 30% (NH«)iSO«, 
) both the e»- and 8 forms being present there. S M 
Uypennsulinism associated with congenital atresu of 
the paBcreatie duct R'alther Beooic. Endoknno! 16, 
313-27(1035) S Morgubs 

The hpoid content of immune aggregates Frank L 
IIiKsfaU, Jt and Kenneth Goodner J. Bad 31, 6'’ 
(1930) — l*pts formed by the interaction of antipneumo- 
coccus horse or rabbit serums with Type I pneumococcus 
capsular polysaccharide contain lipoids charactensUc of 
^ Ihespeciesongm of the antibody. JohnT. Myers 

The serological flocculation rate In the region of con- 
siderable antibody excess Sanford B Hooker and Vtm 
C Boyd J Gen Physiol 19. 373-8(1975) —Antigen 
aniibodjr leactions in test tutas can be divided into « 
phases (1) ccmbination, (2) secondary aggregation re- 
sulting m flocculation or agglutination Strong eonens of 
the reactants make the second phase immediately visible, 
under these conditions the first phase must be almost 
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cwrreBt tccJinic if 'tt»lafe5«djln» amiwi 11 aiidH bavt 
obs'trvrd in ^cvtT*^ ■^iinffc rnccuntm-juitutfo systems that 
iRWS'onsofconMdtroblcanulwds es«'s tlocCMlatHin tinit 
vane^ inurMly and in tht wnf taiio the thinS« JB 
contn A rbj'^icochcm mierptftationol t>iw<d«crvatK>n 
i« si%«i ba««l «}'on di* ilirorj- n! x'ftn {5.*l»mohtchow»U 
iC A 11.31-I0} forthc>fK<itj of ooHmdalfl.wdatiiMi 
C n R*chard^w> 

The iTarouaofo^eal speciSciti ef the cueiohnho Bod 
ftseudosJobidm Inttsotis *f horse ahd bmnMi setma 
T*%K Ham«jind llnrrj La^le J Of" rk\3tcl W. JSJ 

W{UK?5) -I'nstobiibnoi'as itolaiedfrtwh«se and human 

■icnim b) iT-in mth (’ » <atn ) and ^^trt 

dub’y*' l‘«t«doi,lc>bul»i» from rlie <an>e 
sourre wa'ii'iifaU’d b> I'pts mth (V» '/»«atn ' 

and ihea talrn*. tbe frattwa kHkH rtniamcd vA ‘ofn nn 
«tiU'-cqurnt fhr smiitis of rabbits lujcciwl anth 3 anuria 

uther ol tlirN* ftiiii,tn» >.o^t vptfi mih bdh Horrurr. - 

Vrui RTiHs.wntT»iW >.lob\ilins Uli'>bKlvii'N I atid ll’ 

•fctre fonwi in ihr scxwiii rhtv sitie fxrifil> with 

•lO-cftJinl tticfobulin and r'endoRlobuUn, tesp irtdinatT 
liirlhwli. of pifpn do not compUuh renune tht othrr 
»ni.ii;en from « Rlobnhn fraition .\nuM;rmn» to thoMt 
•euelobtilm nnd t’«c«<J<N!Qbu!in fradums rhrrrfore duntain 
anuhothfS to both antisWi Tnch win ppis sSl 

the *ntil>fsly sp for Its nntiiien and «t addn ppts « p«* 
iKin onJ>* pf the *ntst>ody «p for the other anujen Hu* 
hnniunwevical srwtfkitv is an inhiteat prwj*ert\ of the 
two ptobtiims pre«ent m the «erum It •$ not tJeid bv an 
artifsrt indncw by iheir rPtn and purdtcaiion nor b> 
lipouU»d«d. with the pfvttui C If I'tPhMdvon 
The connetting bais between immunoSogy Md chemis- 
try, L E den Pooten <!« Jonj Chent itrr>Mod 3J, 
.Vi0k<vh{ 1'VJ5).— \ di'VU'sim \V. Cweton Rose 
The proteins of the esooeroos tell Cb vies Acbard and 
Maisnce Ihettre iVwpj rtnj Wl, TAl-0(JWS> — Utt* 
pf beef and efliutie tuniofs t\fre fractiooiteif into 2 frae- 
tion«. One, diNperobJe in !1|0. contained a Blobubn and 
rrodupta of ccUnlis metab^^ism, 1 e , pcptnles The 
other, iwt «U-p«mW< tfl lliO, eontsmed a m\»pj>rotein 
and a phcr.rhopft>ie«ieonij: P The all>iimin iw- 

lated was similar to «crum alhimltt ewept it wa« o! mwh 


PiUod. P M^^ves tiiii femme*. • 

AffeCIwns <Iu fme. du panctMs, maladies de f.i mitntion, 
parof'* abdoniinale* PerttoiBC Paris" Ma'^on & Cie 
-Uipp r 25 
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Chemfeat studies of acuta poisoamg frem mercary 
tU^otide Tor&ld SoUmann and Mora E Sclirabcr. 
Arfk. interaa/ .Ifftf 57. Flimmation of 

tlf was studnd tn 4 ca«is of IJgClj poisotung, 2 of which 
were fatal Coo«tderaWe amts of He wire Tcmoiwl 
osdy by earlj enuMS Not en-cr I of the Hj: 

toLeti was retvvned b> gastric brage and colontc imp- 
twns I'nnary efmim.'itwn was Beghgtble. there betiti: 
anurta tn ihe fatal ea«es Hg coacn tn i-onniu«, fe«s 
and unne ran level after Uic l<t, Sttd or Srd dij In 3 
auti^sy ca-ei- the cotieti of Hr was iiijlic«t in the kidney 
i3 *4 itig UX> g moist v*rgsnt , iiv.cr wis 2ad with •/>- 
• ( tbe kidnev conm spleen ‘ t. iaie<tiaes */». skeletal 
muwle Md IuHa* ' i», brniii ‘ n blooif • •», awitw 
fluid lowrr than Wood, tule vanablc between hver and 
bkxxi Three times a* much Ilg was found m the Uver 
as was found 111 Iwfh Lidrevs 3 P Prowti 

ChlorophjU and regeneratjon of blood Effect of id- 
miaistnuon of chlorophjtl deneahTes to psbeots with 
ehnmie hcpwliretBie aaetaU Arthur J I’atek ^IrfA 
/M.vnisi i/rd 57, 73-84tlK5e) —The admifusiratton of 
ehlvimrh) II r‘'''5“'ts after a penod of nirdieatton with 
Fe was followed bi a •i.wtifirtiBt incm«e in the conen. of 
henic*clobin The I’Ody enn arparenih >i«e prefnminJ 
pyrrole substances f« the budding of hernosiobiB. 

3. B. Brown 

Potasslozn peRcssgaaate roUoni&c Stanley G WiUi* 
mint and MfuL I ncnian orrf A/rj i. 1W6, 1, SS-P-— 
A review with report of a fatal ea»e feiUowwg admiaiftta- 
tlon p! 20 g of KMnDi thromb the urethral eooai 

J. B Brown 

Pa&tocaiae is spinal tststhttit Hand C. Bull and 
Caldwell R C«wUtyn. Ann ^iwyrry lOJ, 2*v,3Hl05t5), 
Rachel Brown 


lower mol, wt This yropertv mav due to the r»rid«e * tojieJty cf broomweed (Oabemdl tajowsephiJi) 


of rrotfin svnlhesi* lo catteetous tissues. R IV S^-wlt 
Itunoaolopcal studies ea lymph I Tbe eoraple- 
Bleat eoateat of lymph J Mwuk-aml Ao/uw Z 
raJh S9. — M hutndeomple- 

ment ta normal ral’bit lymph I ? Vun 


... -iphther 

toxifl M.Mino /jpis Z JifiiTc'‘iA Pask JO. S2 t.. . „ . . • .v ^ j • 

(littS) -M. mvestumted tbe reJitioavhip beiPx<Tv the ^ «IatM content of the blood dunag expenmeat^ 

rrsisiaroetodirhtbttiitoxinaadthepnHluetionpfdirh- 1* 

thrna touncam m sulnea pigs uhtch were fed with vita- ^ R ) 19, 1^0-41 (lfk>oJ. — Rabbits sad 


for sheep, cattle and goats Praul. r,Maihev« i.Am. 
let. J/rtf. rtrnv- 41. ^ehel Brown 

loItiaJ topressjens ef itebnn-pltsmoehia la the 
treatment et taslana in XJgaada. A. Forbes Brown. J. 
Trep. MfJ JI}i 3S, 501-l(.l^M — Atebria treatmeoi 
mabna *eems to be quicker and nwe efbeaesous than 
quinine irratmeM Rachel Brown 

The ealuum content of the blood during experuseaUl 


IS A, B, CfirB; be toiind that the resKtatwe todipli- 
Itirna loxm was sirpi-jwsj m gumra pigs !«! Miamin C 
k 8 A'lni 

PaihoJopcai trtstiauris Lu Gwei Djen r>a<ts t>:k 
Far luifl. Asw Trep .Vtd 1. w^lSllbSk) 
CVeaiinuna was {,eund m r*cudcibvTertroph*c imi-=cu..» 
d>sirorbi . amyotonia epngcr.ua am! Eenmlirrd wcchw 
tihrc»a caws, to B maintains that ibne iiiu!.>«bteUlv 
some eevcditiition tniweco tbe avtiviu of the emIXTwe 
sv-vtnn and creatine roetaboJiun I S yu-i 

Eppia^f, Hsas, Kauaitr. Hias. Popper. Hsks. rt et • 
Ine nnuunduns" *kw IVrrnrabtlitats-TaiboIogio 

\1enna: J, Bpruvser. iXJj; pp. m. '>% .•‘“v»o»ie 

^Hiroer. P : Itai^’Lvgic dvgestiwr. Pan., Alsssm & 

lCi.pp. 


Cie. 


PsiidalSnJ. Rostfio: Compestsunento della rlmunaxtose 
unnam e itclle fraiitru di rolfo negu radividui 

iHiiiiah ed lo qudli sfletti da tusnore iP4liem> areompaK.- 

“^rpT *•“ , 

I^rwotne of ibe Uboratorr 
TropiraJ Pis«ses I.«,d<w5 
Hole, ^ Daii«i«toa^ X.td. M pp. 2« fti 


docs were fed for several months on a diet which coatsuncd 
u didy dvvs« of 0 03 g of NaF i>er Vg. of body tei. The 
amt. of the blood Ca of ebe atvmals muaincd vuiehanged. 

n Cohen 

Ktso^beo. oistnbation and ebniiflaboo ef aaerides 
auag of an animal with, sodium fiueride 

„ 1 and T. .V, Shtcssrl' /, (U. 

S S R ) IP, l245-57(IBi’*) About 90*^ of the fluonde* 
fed to dvV3 was retamesl in the otyanivn. and Itic;, was 
excreted w«h the unne and feces ’ftTiai NaF was 
ityecied intraienoudy, the ehmittation was eifeoted »ot 
wily ihrougb the lidnev*. hut nf<o thn>Uj,h the >ntesjia«. 
The F contewt of tbe bbxvl of docs reasoned by the oral 
aamuMsinwion of NaF did not change dunes the J*t 
4-5 Mitwiths lAter on, the blood F content inctcawd 
<> •omewbat. The I content of ti.,s;ues of rabbits poi<on«J 
by JfoF tTcmw-d to aUvui iwrcr the ronral value m iht 
cour*eof3 5^wl«b^, the F content of the tymfMnercascd 
5 during tbe *Jinie pcravl If. Cohen 

The breakdown of oescabae and mesealme-bie sub- 
I® the otgMasra K. H. Sotis and Johannes 
? fVw-4 Lfo-> ZJS. l4-’:i?ll{s3C5).— Rabbits 
mauralme. 3.4.3.(MeO?.- 
vdlkCiljCSfjMftt, the chief alkalcad of reyoil, as humao 
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beings The most sinking effect in rabtnls and dogs « a t with sulfate 
strong retention of unnc, lasting as long as 48 brs Alter ■" — “•'» 
[ceding 400 mg of the IlCl salt to rabbits some 40^50% 
was excreted as 3,4.5.(MeO)iCiH,CH,CO,H (I). This 
acid, however, is relatively nontoxic, and a dose of 800 
mg fed to a rabbit was excreted to the extent of C 0 % 
without retention of urine or esnlence of physiol changes 
Closely related substances, e g , 3,4,?-(MeO)iC»iriCilO 
and 3.4,5-(MeO),C.lI,CHtCIljOH (II) were decidedly 
more toxic, the fonner being excreted as 3,4,5 (SfeO)i- 
CtHsCOtH and the latter as a nitrogenous substance 
CQOtg hleO In human beings, on the other hand, 
mescaline was not excreted as I, and 1 itself was eictelcd 
to 75% without causing drunkenness or urine retention 
An excretory product of mescaline was an oil which on 
hydrogenation took up 3 H> and formed a said cryst 
substance of the fortmila CitlfnOiN, contg 1 MeO and 


form ethcfcaJ sulfates. The change 

mors sulfates is proportional to the seventy of beniene 
exposure Tins procedure may be an invaluable aid in 
the control and proenlion of chronic benzene poisoning. 

A L Elder 

Hicotimzed drmlcing water as a preventive against 
ascarld and coccoidal invasions of chickens E. E. 
Kebtassier Ohio Agr Expt. Sta , Bu// No 548 (SSrd 
Ann. RepI). 77(ll>35), cf. C. A. 28, 3789*.— No 
appreciable difference nas observed Irom the use of nko- 
tinizcd drinking water in the prevention of either ascarid 
or coccoidal invasions in chicks Over 700 chicks were 
used The eonen of nicotine varied from I teaspoonful 
of 40% soln of nicotine sulfate to 5*50 gal of water. 

C. R. Fellers 

Chnical experiences with sulfarsenol Ferenc Fold* 
vifi Ormti IletUap 79. 13«)-B(1D35). S S de F. 


incapable of forming a picrale, ehloroaurate or chloro- 3 The pharmacology of myirh, kramena and enodietyon 


plalinnie, in contrast to the hydrogenation produet of 
mescaline Mescaline has a more powerful action on 
normal persons than on schizophrenics, whereas the 
reverse is true of the 2,3,4 isomer I, m 121*, was 
prepd by coupling of 3,4,5 (MeO)iC«}CiCOCI with 
Cifj.Vi to trtmttkaiy-a-diaioacitapkenotie, m 103*, con- 
version of the latter by NH«OH + AgNOt to irimeikaxy- 
ptunyUeelamidt, m 125°, and hydrolysis of the amide 
with KOH in MeOH H, an oil, was obtained by treat 
ment of mescaline with ilNOi and purified by sapon ^ 
the p-»iUrei«»izo)f dine , m 100* A \V Dox 

The hretkdown of dimethylazuLine and duBethylaoiUne 
oxide in the azusul body Fritz Kora B fiysiei 
Chem 238, 81-00(193<i) —After subcutaneous injection 
in (logjPhNMer, unhkeNMcj andNCti, is not eliminated 
as the oxide Both PhNMet and ThhletNO are broken 


iJavid 1 Macht and Hilah F. Bryan Am J. Phann 
107, 500-11(1033) —The local effect of these 3 vegetable 
astringents was studied on the mucous membranes of the 
mouth, longue and pharynx and compared with tfiat of 
tannic acid alone Tannic acid markedly delayed the 
absorption through the mucous membrane of the powerful 
alkaloid nicotine subsequently applied, while the vegetable 
asiringrnts did not This was true of the mucous mem- 
branes of the pharynx, of the tongue and of the cheeks 
Evpu on survnsing intestinal segments in oxygenated 
Locke soln revealed that tannic acid alone produces a 
slight inhibition of the amplitude and the rate of rhythmic 
contractions without injonng the prepa The 3 vegetable 
asinngenis, however, produced paralysis and death of 
the iQirstinal muscle, as indicated by its failure to respond 
subsequent treatment with such powerful stimulants 


down at least as Tar as e lliN&H.OK. Poisotung by j as piTocarpioe, etc Conclusion In respect (o their 
PhNMei leads to formation of methcmoglgbm i—i _,-.b 1 

A W Dox 

Eraluatloa of the relative totie effects of large doses of 
uleilerel and the crystalliae antirtchibe preparaboa 
substance L T van Niekerfc Arri nferloni physud 
20, 669-61(1035) — Conclusion The ratio of toxic to 
antirachitic activity of the substance L is ideniical 
vnlh that of calciferol The mm toxic dose of calciferol 
was found to be the same as that deid by Askew (C A 
26 3284) and Wiftdaus (£■ A 26.221?) FID 
The relation between the chenucal consiitubon and 
phoitnacological action of phenjlhydrazine derivatives 
F„'' Octlmgen and t\ Deichmann Gfuebler J 
/«d Ilys Toxicol 18, 1-15(1030) —PhNlINlf, and It 
denvs of ic vrere studied with regard to their toiicuy 
on subcutaneous mjection, their effect on the skin, their 
anemiagenic action, ibeir effect on the blood pigment, 
and their effect on the blooil pressure and respiration at 
elevated temps Mice and rats were used as exptl 
animaTs Comparative min fatal doses are recorded 
Toxicity depended largely on soly in wai« Substiiu- 
.«v,x t4 the ^drarmc group reduced loxicily 


loeal effect on the intestines, myrrh, kramena and cno- 
dictyon act differently from pure tannic acid solns This 
difference most be ascribed to the presence 0 / volatile 
oilsor some other const iiuent of the 3 vegetable astnngents 
W G Gaesster 

Repeated {a3eetiees of a gold derfvatixo of a (uUuf 
compotiod Tolerance and localiaation A Leulier and 
C BFruard Compi rtni, tee btol. 120, CdUflOfS) — 
& aurothiorropanol sulfonate, prepd from Ka alio- 
chrysin and SrCli. is a white salt contg 4t*-2% Au and 
sol 10 about 300 parts water at 20* Repeated mtra- 
rnuscular injections of an oil suspension are well tolerated 
by guinea pigs Growth is not interfered with. One 
guinea pig received a total cquiv to 1 g Au in 0 months 
Au was found in all tissues examd but was much more 
abundant in the kidneys than in any other organ 

L. E. Gilson 

Pbannaeology of tome hydroxyphenoxyethylalkyl- 
amlnes V Bovet, A Simon and J. Druey. Compt 
itni.soe hot 120,090-3(1935) — A preliminary note on 
0 cnrnpds In general those of the type IIOCslIiOCHi- 
CHiNllR (R “ Me or Et) are adrenaTyiic and non- 
nKotuiK in their action and those of the type 110C«Il4- 
OCHtClJtNRt are lucotimc and Donadreaalyiic 


Surface applications indicated that PhNKNCS 
irritating, probably owing to the C=S group A L j” 

Pathological studies on the organic effects of vanou* u. l. ou-ou 

^drazine_jlema^Tes_ W C llucper J Ind Jlyt a The continuous injection of insulin Into dogs Mini- 
*- >(h lethal ot miun dose when injected into a peripheral vela * 


Toxuol 18. l7-3r,(l91G) —Rats mjwtcd 

slightly sublcthal doses of benzylphenjUiydrazmc, 
ethyl ff propyJacrolcin phrnjlhjdrazone, butylpbonyl- 
hydrazme and foriiiylphenylhjdrazine developed lesions 
in the liver, heart, pancreas, splein, kidney, testis and 
brain in addn to hemorrhage, edema, hyperemia and 
infarcts The acrolein deriv was most toxic ALL 
Ifnne sulfate deteratinaCioas ax a measure of benzene 
ute W I' Yant, ----- 
. Horvath and W If Reinhart J Jed Jlyg 
Toxicol 18, €0-88(1930) — Seventy-mne dogs were sub- 
jected to a variety of conditions of exposure to lienzene 
vapor in air Aluilysis of iinne specimens showed tW 
a rapid and marked decrease occurred in the pcrccnlaseof 
inorg sulfates ot the total sulfates in the onne I( is 
believed to be due to the oxidation of benzene to phenol 
or phenolic denvs which are conjugated in the liver 


Baudouia. E Azfrad and J Lewin Compt read, toe 
biot 120, 7C9-7f(1935) — Rhen injected into a (eg vein 
of dogs (with or without chloralnse anesthesia) the mm 
dose ^ Insulin causing an appreciable decrease in gluccmia 
was about 0 Oi unitAs /hr Minunum dose when 
Injected into an artery or a mesenfene vein Ibid 8GV- 
6 — In both cases the min do'c affecting glucemia v 
L E Gilsor 
..,,a vu u.wuu G Piofrowski Com. 

120, 830-2(ia35) — 7nSO, retards the 

clmiing of blood in mtro but not m toco (rabbits) Changes 
product m the corpuscles are described L E Gilson 
Analyses of bloeids treated with moranyl or liquoide 
(to prevent coagufationj. R Nattan-Lamcr and_ P 
TcheniiaLofsky. Compt rend toe bu>l 120, 837-9 
(1^5) — Neiiber anticoagulant affected the alkali 
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dwlc-ierol. Ehicc^p. Ca or K coniMtt oT ’ ol 7-U> d-ij-s after ndtmmstration of CCl< at the 

L E Crt-von rate of 4 « As . . ^ V* 

AbsMpboa aad excrtboa cf atebnn N. D. Kecar. 
Records Slalaria Sunry triifa S, 3^— 404(1935).— If 
atrhrin » p'ea orally to hutn.in bciajs in three 0.1*g 
tnaH increa-^ <f<»<es at mtenals ot 3 bfs » appears m the «nne «5-90 
imn offer the list dase. biit if the inten.als are reduced 
to 1 hr It appears in about CO nun Atebno jnay eon- 


(he bhvid. 

Effect of continuous latrarcaous Injection of adrenaltae 
oa the ketone bodies of the urine A Baudoum, H 
Bfnard, J Uunn and J ballet Cewpj tend sec t»<d 

120. PtitV^d^SS). cf C A 30.1tff0‘~/ *’ 

m unnary ketone bodies vas produced 

L E Gdwn 


Changes In serum phosphatase after ingestioa of j imue to be werreed frwn the vp to 69 af^r 

doT^rm H Metier. P Carthchne and M Vrban * ihi adnumstrattwof o toiM of 0 3 p of tbe drug at inm- 


thloToform 

Cemipt reiJ sot birt 120, b^X^-TlUBS) - I>o,s were 
enrn 2 « of CHCh ddd wih oh\.e oil b^ <l«in»acb 

tiibedaili <ir2-^iinii3atVTckforsc\irals‘M'l.s thinm: 
the irroinicnt 'enun phosphatase fli.etualed between 5 
and 10 tunes ihe nonual value It 'lowh returned to 
itoruial when trcatnntit was sti«prtd Btle <twtion 
Was nomiot throughout No jaiindhe octiirted 

1 1 Gilson 

Effect of letiUua on cardiac achwiy I Kartf^V 
tCOTfl »eid sec bul 120, 2tl«i5l. cf t A 20. 
.Mif Ltxitlna, 0 1-0 6^,, added to the Rtn^er win 
ii«cd for i'crfusifts the isolated frog heart increases iht 
irefiuetic} and aniphtude of the eoniraciKais It aciis 
diivcil> on the nnocardiuin and has no efieei on th« 
sciiMty of ihe eardac nerMS Influence of letiUun and 


t-als or in a •nngte dose Tlie duration of the drug in the 
nnne ■appear' to be inffHcocctf by the «t«t of unneeacTcf ed 
At lenst 51^-70^ of the administered dose is wereted m 
the imne The «low eirrciicjn of the drug may be due 
to Its reienljon m the bodv it"ucs either in a complex 
rhem or colloidal combinalion. when the coticn. in the 
bods fluids decreases, the absoibcd dve diffuses slowly 
from the ttswics and is ftnaifv cacreced by the kidnej'S 
Tlte protection afforded bv atcbnti aeainst maJana seems 
to be due to «« jToloaced retention in the body tissues 
There seems to be biiie or no advantage in admimsterins 
atebnn either tniravcneni'-li or uilmniuscultrly 

K D. Jacob 

The jnfluence of food m the stomach on the absorption 
and excretion of atebnn N D Kchar Recerds Malarta 


other eompoiinds decreasing surface tensioa on the action turret Indto S, 4iVV-n<l‘lo5l —Food delays absorptimi 
of Tagomimetic substances fM 022-^ — Ihe iwlatKl * ond te< 


frog I cart ms perfused with Rvnxer soin and the re«poi»’ 
Jo arcijkhrlmc detd before and after the addn of \e«\ 
<maH quantities of Na nlente, Iccuhm, Ka taurocholatr 
and capT^l ak rtieheonipd decm'ed ihc aeiton of the 
aectvkhdine, the clTteiiiTne's decna«mc in the ordir 
given L r Gilwn 

Achon of conacrfoe on the virus of lymphognatfloma 
R. {Mtocn and L Reini4 Cow/-.* rend ’ ' 
M9-40(l‘l2^) — Gbnamnc kills the \iru< 
ineffective >n live infected ptiittca ptes L E Cilwn 
Disttibuttoa of ehlonae in the tissues of nbbits after 
Intraeeaous iniection of fodsum chloride r ScieloimnfT 
and Rend S Mach Coo Cl terJ sec hof 120. tm-2 
fin^v}. L r Cil-on 

Isfiutace ot colchicine on the cardiac tnhibibos effects 
of faradization of the pneumogastne nene Rav-mond- 
Ifaiivvt Coo ff terd «'*c hot 120, *'51-3(1‘*35) — fn 
dp^s large di>se« of eelcJiKine 'hshtly dccrcvs^ the 
sensiimtj to the elcc stimulations L I. Cdwn 
Meciuslsm of the cur&bTC and pceTentice action of 
rutilatole and similar compounds in expenme&tal strepto- 
coccus mfettiea in mice C Lcvadui and A V-usfriD 
Cetrfs.rtiJ S'c M 120. U>T7 9(1033). cf C A 29. 
TlNP.— The cwnpds prevent the cncan'i.Ut«>n of the 
sitvpiococeus and noutralue the Icucocidm and heniolv- 


uiiiih it secirles. L t Cil'on 

PeimeabiJity of the placenta to medicinal aad totic 
substances Quuune. M. T Rfgtuer Compi rerj 
ji’c. hoi. 120, lOSti 00(15135) — Ciiitjinc pisses from ibe 
iTMhcr inio the felus- L r Gd-on 

Componson ot the toncity of some local anesthetics t>a 
amphibian heart. Leonardo Donairlb ArrA /arnarid 
sper. 00, 4'«C-W(1‘X»5) — Tc'ts on fre^ heirt ir idu 
slioncd increased tosiciiy in itc order gnwi for id«-ni*cal 
conens of procamc, stovaine, cocaine, pantocaine and 
pcrcaine. U,l«, Gruchl 

Sjnlbftie anlunxlinilj. IV. O Komsci. Snci’cc 
Rropcst 30, 4o7-u(inot>).— J’lasn oquin (a (piiuolinc 
deny ) i' not suitable (or the general trcaiircnt of maUna 
and js raibrr Jojjc. Aiclvnn (an srndine dmv.) is 
almost as effective a« qiunioc ard is siipinor to the Utter 
in reducing the no cf relapses J S II 

The efficacy of carboa (etrschloride is rouadworat 
(Ascartdia hneaul coatroi J. r Ackcrl and G. L 
Graham. reW.Vv 3n. 14, 22s-ai{1935). — A dosage of 
^ CCl, per Ig of bodv' wt gave complete removal of 
the worms from chickens 10 weeks old and had pTic- 
iKaUv no tone effret on the chickcniv. A dosate of 10 
ccAg. caused a 23'"^ mortafiiy of the chiefcem. Tlic 
ejg production of puBlIs was malerbUy reduced for a 


te«en< the fraction of Ihe dose of atebria which is 

excrcied in the urine, not onl> during the first 24 hrs , 
but al«o during the foUowng .3 days Equiv doses of 
ihe livdrcchlondc and the miisonate were given orally 
More ol the latter vras csereted m 3 risyT; than of the 
frrateT. A prwwn-ricJi diet «een?ed to retard the rjcre- 
tion ol atebnn K D Jacob 

. The influence of ovary lytale oa egy productioa la bens 

hoi J20. s V I’ruk nnd S V<^).ovui"li)‘a /‘m'lcms ef Attima} 
•'<» but ts //wVjrdry (USSR) 1935, Ko 3, S6-P3(in Enslivh 
9S> — Lifts on -IW lav mg hens «ho»rcd that injection 
of ovary lymte had a pew effret on ega productioa Al- 
thouch the egg production dccrea'cd dunng the molting 
period « wit niH l3-50‘> above the controls. The 
siicge«iwn that ovar>* Ijnte i« a sp agent, exming na 
organotropic inilttervo upon ihr which « has 

I'cen prej^ , w-v« not confirmed Ovar>' Ijtaie exerts 
a itimutating action upon all functions in the sense of a 
"cormnoo protein ellevt *’ There is an increase in the 
amt of hcniOiU'dun and erythrocytes, arid a more intense 
funcimning of the pi'tric organs Studies on the ehtm 
compn of ovurv Ivzate showed that the quant cITeot of 
ihe injections depends to a certain extent oa the amt of 
N tntrodnecd R. A. Korjoli 

Biodtemfcal aspects ot aoesthesU Ivan Maxwell, 
•l/oi J. Autl’elu 2. S4I-5(1P55) - 


G. II kV. Lucas 
Sources and pharmacology of impurities ia aaestbetics 
Bj-ron L Stanton .Vrd. J. Auslrclto 2, .‘545'ti(i{i35) — 
A review. G. H. Vi\ Lucas 

The total calcioai and phosphorus in rats treated with 
stnaJ] doses rf paratbomone Mardio Pisa. Arch 
SCI red 5S, fi2<v-Si(ici34) — ^The total &sh of rats treated 

J with small doses of parathvroid hormone shows no notice- 
able changes TTte P content is considerably increased. 
Ca shows oiijj an insijnficant change. A. E M. 

Qiunquevaleat orsemcsls ia the treatment of congenital 
o^^hths Raul Cibils .•tgvjiTTe ard Jorge de las Carreras, 
Stno^a r-IJ (Buenos .-kircs) 1935, U, 1973-S3 
, A. E. Mejer 

innuence o( low molecular aiumal organ hydrolyrates 
oa the retfcolo-eadotheliiua and on phagocytosis. A 
9 I vcwov and M Lapteva-Bopova Acta ^eJ. Scar’d S7, 
54 VfirdSoS) — .Acidosis resultpg from injrciion of 
«HiCl invanablj- lowers the ability of the rcticulo- 
endoihelul system to abvwb Congo red and decreases the 
pfasocytic ability of ncuttophilcs and nionocj-tes Simul- 
laueous adnusu'iratiou, however, of organ hvdtolyiates 
(coosivttng cbicflv of polvTertides and anuno acids) 
ha"! the opjxyisie effect. S Morgulis 

Phosphatide metabolism and the influence of thytoidia. 



1871 


Chemical Ahslracfs 


1872 


Vol 30 


Lydia Pasternak and Irvine H Page Biochem Z 282, 1 into the maternal circulation produced aa irregularity of 

282 92(1935) — Phosphaiides injected intrapentoneally *- — “ '*■ *' **•'* "■ — — i— 

into mice are completely metabolized Furthermore, 
under the influence of thyroidin the phosphatide content 
of tat muscles may be nearly doubled This is not due 
to damage of the phosphatide metabolism, since phospha* 
tide injected intrapentoneally into mice treated with 
thyroidin is completely metabolized just as in tie un- 
treated mice The increase in the phosphatide content 
in the muscles is not due to an infiltration from other 
locations, inasmuch as the total phosphatide content of 
the animal is about 40% higher Thyroidin feeding also 
causes a rise in the cholesterol content of the entire 
org:anism and not of the muscles alone Since the increase 
m phosphatide content is abs , not merely relative, if 
IS actually formed undei the influence of the thyroidin 
S Idorguis 

Comment on Traube'a cntique of our theory of narcosis 3 


Kurt H ileyer and H Hemmi Bt^ckem Z 282, 444 
(1935), cf C ,4 29, 8143> —Reply I Traube Ihtd 
445-6 — Conclusion Kurt H ileytr Ibtd 447 

S Morgulis 

Histological changes in the adrenal cortei of the rabbit 
after prolonged msiUm treatment P Schenk and H 
Langecker Endoknnol 16, 305-11(1935) — Treatment 
with small doses of insuhn extending over 4-12 weeks 
causes an enlargement of the adrenals with loss of differen- 
tiation of the various regions S Morgulis 

Effect of bile acids on calcium metabohstn Xn 
Thyroparathyroid tetany and the state of the calcium in 
blood of dogs receiving bUe acids Tadao Hoshijima 
J Bxothtn (Japan) 22, 375-83(1933) —The dady 
administration of cholic acid to thyroparatbyroidectomized 
dogs either decreases the seventy or entirely abolishes the 


heart rate similar to that m asphyxia Aik solns 
(NHiOH, KaHCOi in Locke sola ) had no effect on the 
heart rate The fetal rat heart does not react to adrenaline 
or to adrenine secretion C H Richardson 

RSntgenographic findings in lead poisoning A vandet 
Plaals-Keyzer Afededeel Diensl VoJksgesondhetd Neder- 
land -Ittdti 24, 127-9(1935) — Lead poisoning causes an 

1,- increased absorption of RSnigen rays at pomts where bone 

infiltration from other “ growth is fastest, this is attnbuted to deposition of Ca, 
rather tlian a conen of Pb at these points, since an amt of 
Pb 10 times that found in the joint of a patient that died 
of Pb poisoning cast a barely visible shadow when a soln 
of a Pb salt was absorbed on a filter paper, and a Rontgen 
picture made of this paper around the bone of an ape 
Pb poisonuig IS believed to be congenital, since it was 
found in a baby S6 days old Bight Rontgen pictures 
reproduced W Gordon Rose 


The effect of 2,4 dinitrophenol upon calcium, creatine 
and creatinine excretion in the rat Leonard I Pugsley 
Biochent J 29, 2247-50(1935) —The feeding of 2,4- 
dinilrophenol in daily doses of 25 mg to rats resulted in 
incrcas«l Ca excretion (fecal), marked creatinuria and 
increased creatinmc excretion E. W Scott 

A quantitative study of the phenomena of synergism 
Potentiabon of hypnobe action in mice Laia Olszycka 
Compt rend 201, 7{)ff-7(l935) —By injecting together 
inactive doses of EtOff and ethylbutylharbitunc acid, 
sleep of 2-78-«»n duration was produced, depending 
upon the proportions used A mist of effective doses of 
the 2 hypnotics produced sleep of only slightly longer 
duration than that produced by each compd separately 
E W Scott 

A new true sympatiicolytjc the raowolfine of Koepfli 


attaeksof tetany, It greatlyprolongstbehfeof theoperated J Raymond Hamet. Compt rend. 201, 1050-3(1936) — 


animals but does not affect the hypocalcemia S Af 
Intraveaous manganese in the treatment of psoriasis 
JosephDarr J itei Soc flew Jersey 32, i7(r-0ll93i) — 
Intravenous injection of 20 mg MnCli + 9 5 mg CaCli u 
5 ce of normal saliae soln pr^uced marked improvement 
>a 6$% and some improvement m an addnl 21% of 93 
patients Review of clinical literature on Mn 

James C Munch 


An alkaloid, rauwoldne. was extd by Koepffi from (be 
Tabernaemanlano tentneosa, which reversed the action 
of adrenaline id dogs E D Walter 

Contractive effect of coumann 1 A de Moura 
Campos Rev flora med 1, 039^6(1035), cf C, A 
29, 7502* —The intensity and duration of the contractive 
effect of coumann on the muscles of the frog are propor- 
tional to (be conen of the drug Action of coumann on 


Action of Soviet ephednae on the blood vessels. N 6 ebrooane of the heart lb\4 647-67 — riuidexc of 


G Polyakov Stanevich Khim Farm Prom 1934, No 
6, 28 —No difference was found m comparing domestic 
and imported samples L Nasarevicb 

Pharmacology of convolvm Ya Kh Nolle Kktm 
Farm Prom 1934, No 0, 36 7, cf C A 29, 1885» — 
Convolvm is a powerful stimulant for the central nervous 
system, producing convulsions and death due to respua- 
lory failure Convolvm -- - • • - - 

3 lasting as cocaine 


salicylate (20% soln ) was introduced subcutaneously 
02 g per kg , and the sahcylic acid detd m the Wood 
and urine at intervals during 48 hrs Dunng the ad- 
mimstration of mixed food the max salicylic acid content in 
the blood IS reached m 1-2 hrs , then it drops and in 24 
hrs the blood is free from it In unne the salicylates 
arc eliminated m 24 hrs in50%ofcases Tietotalamt 
ehmiaated is 12 20% of that injected Ihtntig the 


coumann (Silva Araujo) depresses the tonicity, chronicity 
and boihmotropism of the frog heart, the bathmotropic 
property 1$ the bst to recover Action of coumann on 
the arlenes IM 658-61 — Fliudext of coumann acts 
as a vasodilator, the effect is, in general, proportional to 
the dose Acbon of coumann on the smooth muscles of 

_ the digestive apparatus Ibtd 062 70 — Fluidext of 

good local snesibelje just coumann and ext of tonka bean increase the tonicity and 
L Nasaievif-h ' often the contraction of the stomach, duodenum and 
small intestine of the frog, inhibit the cecum, increase 
the tonicity of tlic crop muscles and mtestinal contraction 
•iA hnrfc., miL 'Ax inxihvnun, tf, •j'uzzro. 

pigs O. W Willcox 

Tie effect of arsenohenzene preparations on mice 
infected with Trypanosoma cruzi T Mmaguchi and Z 
Rra Japan Z Mikrobiol Path 29, 1495-1502(1935) — 
I .. . neoarsenobenzene 


t Nasarevieh 

Testing of bUe stimulants \ v Zverev Kitm 
Farm Prom 1935, No 2, 128 8(1935) —Rabbits tested 
by Stiansky’s method showed that hi£b hdr wlnmiJaj’nn. 

IS produced by hexamethylenetetramine and dccholin 
. L Nasarevicb 

The sensitivity of the orgamsm to drugs in acid and 
alkalme conditions E S Rosovska and A I Cberkes tem japan e. ramrooiat I'ain 
Med expil (Ukraine) No I, 50-61(1934) — Sodimn « Neither arsenobenzene sodium 


admimstration of acid foods the nse in conen 

slower and the max is reached later than in the previoas 
case The elimination is similar In case of alk foods 
the max conen is reached in 1 hr , in 4-5 hrs only 
traces of salicylates are found, and the total elunmation 
IS 35-70% L Nasarevieh 

The cardiac aebyity in the fetal rat E L Cory J 
Expil ZocJ 72, 127-45(1935) — Lactic acid soln (01%) 
applied directly to rat fetuses (3 5-5 0 g wt ) or injected 


have preventive or healmg actions on Trypanosoma c 
infcxiUoiis I S Yun 

The influence of aendme derivatives on blood picture 
and its relaUon to stenlumg action Yanosuke Hiraoka 
J Med Cod Ketjo S, 338-19(1935) —The relationship 
between blood picture m animals and sterilizing action 
tn vtlnt was investigated Administration of 0 6% nvanol, 
0 5% trypaflavin, 0 5% panseptin or 0 5% trypasol in- 
much 9 creased the no of white blood cells Sterilizing action tn 
“ nlro was observed Trypaflavin was the most powerful 
then panseptin, trypasol and nvanol I S 

Factors related to mcreased absorption produced by 
the Chmese drug ih-chiao T G Ni Trans 9ih 
Congr Far East Assoc Trop Med 1, 646-57(1934) — • 
The Ca content in blood serum and cholic acid m intestinal 
ctmtents were increased ca animals fed ab-chiao 

I. S Yun 
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Metabolism studies oa the e?:g ol the Img (Rao* fusca). 
IV Glycogen content of the egg from segmentaticm to 
bstchicg Jean Bracbct and Joseph Kectiham 4reft. 
hwj 46.S21-^j{tt>35), cf C /t.28. TS69*; 29.3406*. 
— Ttiete was no dinumition in ess pljcogcn dunng the 
first 24 hrs of deidopmcnt With the bejnniung of 
eastmiil>on gJi'tocrjJ diminishes, the proportioo of 
lyogtjeogen increasing to almost 1009c ®t the tadpole 
Helen Lee Cruehl 
I. A, 

. oiad. 

. — Glycogen 

detns wen. made on Taeria saginaio, T jp/iimw and 
/uturn The freshly eipelled worms were 
washvd, heated m OO^e NaOlI, 2 parts EtOH was added, 
then the material tra«hcd mih abs. ale. and finally Et»0. 
After lijdfoh-sis wnth HCl the sugar was detd. with 
3 lehhng sola T sofiBS/a contains 60% of el>Togen in 
the dry residue, which is twice the protem and 6 times 
ihe hpoid content The other 2 contain */> the amt. of 
the irotem, but stiU a cicaler amt than the lipoids. 

C B. P JeSreys 

Artificial muutioas under the combined infinence of 
X rays and salts of heavy metals in Drosophila melano- 
gsstet N N Med\cdc\. Bull Inst CeneUcs (U. S 

t. R ) 1935, No 10, 211 22 “The action of a-rajs on 

de<3««e in wt bi degunimmg* the silV wns, rt»p . 19 '>« < PrMffhsia cultured on a mednint eontg 1% Pb(O.Ac)i 
and 19 2''%, and the at icts of the cocoons wire U W siitded a higher frequenej- of mutations than the action 
and 0.34 g , resp G A Braio of x mjs alone, the ratio rV mutations in the 2 <enes 

The phesphaude eoalent of the flies of Bombyx mon being 1 ‘'b * 0 3Sli% S A Karjala 

Bianca Jona. EWJ wfinole stJS '«*> 5. ot> b The effect of high-frequency altemafing potenhsls on 

(I93.->) —The lecithin content vn the TtiO and TtOll the produetton of mataboas ta Drosophila melaaogasler 
tsts. of the attuned buttenhes teas 1 Y«1 Kerins BuJ! Jrst Cfnelies (U S S R.> 1935. 

O A Brnio Mo 16, 223-6(m Engli'h 220) — The mutational effect 
T4t«utm j of ht.h-frcqticncv altenjatifig potentials on flies placed 
3t*> -The Iwiwxen the plates of a condenser was studied. The 
eggs from UX*0' squids colltoted on the Japamsc cuau wa\T lengths, time of exposure, and the pcroentaitn of 
were &oal>ted at 2 *iage$ot incubation Asde\elopnient tethaU and «cniilcih-ils obtained were* 12 5 m , TO sec , 

progn!««nt the emhrjxa iticrca^iil while the j<llc de- 

crca«ed tn wt. LiVewiie the rnneral conMituents tCaO, 

MgO, SOj, Cl) inata»cd ui tic embrvos with oom- 
sponding decrease tn the jellj , and the same was true of 
total N, aimno N and K prctipitable by t ho«rliot«iissiic 
acid. During the first S day's aiuyU'c, eMera«e, '■ 

IniijTinase, ntielra<e. sljceropho'phaiaw and urea«e were 
demonstrated After I^IS dij-s inculation amiU'e. 
nuciea<e and urease showed gi cater act»\«> , ard arvim^c, 
naphtha]cne<ulfa(a<e and protease became diti'OcKiraWc 
The eniyme actions m cephalopcd eggs are «ii)it)ar to 
those maidan, reptilian and amphibian eggs A \V D 
Carbohydrate and Ut metahohsnx tn the mcabattaa of 
the Bynobius egg Maboto Tabarratsa Z pAiriof 
Oem. 238. 96-6(1030), cf C A 30, 122* - Dunn.: 5 
sucees<iie incubation periods of 2 weebs each the egg« of 
Ilynchius showed a progreswe loss of glyeoicn and fai, 
while the total cholesterol mnnincd piaeiicalli const 
A ft Dux 

The chemistry of fly larvae Masaji Tomits and TiVi 
Kumcn. ff-pAinof Ckfvi 238, 10l-i{193i>) — Analrsos 
are reported of lan-ac of the meat flv, Sirrepiaga can 


Effect of morphine injeebon on the blood cells in non^ 
indindiials and in opium addicts C L Cheng s'td *' 
C. Ma. rroi 5. D/fi Conjf f-af tnU .!«« Tr«p Jfof 
1, 659-73(1934) — Changes foiind m the blood of imir- 
phiniicd rats, niorpliinc-injcctcd normal individuals and 
m human opium addicts were poikiloeyio«is, rctictJixi- 
tc6is. leucocvtosis, mononucfeo^is and throniboejttrpetMa 
1 S Yun 


CAW. 1519* 

Stem, Robert O llaarkrankheitcn imd kuameti-^he 
Haiitkidcn nut besondoren Benii.k$tchtigMnR«.n dcf 
Thcrapic t icnna J Spnaj,er 2is pp M 12 I'D. 
cloth, 51 13 bO 

I-ZOOLOO 

B A GORT*'tR 

Chemical and physical characters of silkworms fed with 
mulberry and Widi Maclnra auranbaca leaves Guido 
Colombo Dvtt wj^eiofe sUs iff' le.'J 5, .>2tl93r>> - 
Silkworms fed mth mulberry ond wath .Vcrluro aurartiaca 
leaies gate cocoons with \ciy siwulat characK 


Embryo chemistry of the eephalopods Tat 
Kaoiachi Z ffcyriv Ckem 238, 9t--5tl93t,l 


no Icthxls eemilcthair, 2*3 m., 32 sec, 0Ji3 

and 0 94%, resp , C m , 45 sec , 0 76 and 0 70%, te>p. 
The control showed no lethals and 0 21% scniuethals. 
The effects ore too email to be rehable. Little tendency 
toward simJny m males was rbem'rd with the subletfaal 
1- 6 doses S A. Knejah 

c The inffuence of sex on the hpldes of certain manne 
moUusks J Timon-Pavid and O Ceresola. Cowpf 
re*-J 201, 5.v)-4(1935) — The females of the S classes of 
motlasks 'tudved, E/edone trojcka/o, Uu'ts brarJarts 
and .Vi.'tfar galif-fTf^rcmln, were disliag«i<hed from 
the males by n greater fat content and a greater uii«3tn. 
ta their fsts, G. \V Stott 

Acid fonoatloa In frocea and thawed Arbacia pusctulata 
eggs and its possible beanng on the probleia of acbvabon. 
John Rimnstrdm Eiof. Bntt, 69, 545-50(1955); ef. 
C .4 27, 2»t.X) — Eges of ^lef«cta pitncttila^s were froren 
*t —50* In CO» «now and ether, .\fler a penod of tunc 
the eggs were thawed at rxitn temp. During the thawing 
conxidmble acid is formed, as measured br the ft'arburg 
manometne method CH,lCOjNa. NaP and CuCb in 

. concus of a 03 .if, 0 00 if and 0 C004%. re^p , had no 

I ’I?* as «hoiTn e rahibiling effect on tlie aad formmon Addn of hesose- 

•wi? ' r,0, Ammo acid detjis monophosphate does not enhance the acid formation. 

tToesmune has no influence on the amt, of acid formed, 
phtaylalanine -iJ4S and glutamtc acid .Apparently this and formation has nothing to do with 
Ueticacidfciranatwa. laflueaco of foda3cetl^f oa aebra* 
bna and development of the eggs of Aibacia punctnlata. 
/N(f, ep. Sol-iS: cf Ellis, C A. 2S, S4So‘.— CUjICOO' 


demonstrated A. ft" Dos 

SihM of tie ^codenns E. Kahanr SuB r<v Jixts, w. ooi-o- cr tins c. ,t zk njkv i n iivici- 

«loes not inhibit the fetidiration of the Ar.Vaaa egs.'^This 
daeaw, roroPeronw and On^.rlL. , «vcvmic or other nciniues in which SH ^ps ^ 

t play an esscmtal ro'c in the fcriilizatjon 


daewjw, r^rof^cKta fewJtrowje and OneOtrUa ttHira 
contained 0 17~C 9% SiO*. pirtlr as mineral sil^tes. 9 ia\^\td du ti 


. L. E Gdwm 

Vitainia C la lavertebrates A. Gicoud and R. Ram- 
t^anga. Ce«pl rfrj. «y hwL 120, TlJ-JlldiS).— 
tallies ore gii-en m nig per g fre«h (t<isuc: ennbwwnn 
mte^itaie 0 1, muwlee om; 'ca urrtiin. digestnc tract 
, ’ Wgans 0.4; iroJlusks, G *pecn% xanouv 

ti»ues 0 fe-O 3; xwnous crustaceans iruwlesOtCAift,. 
other evgaas 0 05-0 5. L. E. Gdspn 


prveess. CH.ICOO- (0 03 if) is harmful to the de~ 
xTlopinnit of Icriilued rggs The addn. of pynii-ate or 
lactate restores respiration but docs not inhibit the injan' 
to tbe fertilized egg A carbohrdrate btwkdoww is 
jTObablv a neccssarj condition for Ihe morpholosrkal 
uittcrentiation of the antenor part of the lanm 
„ . E. D. ft'alter 

tmange in rate of respiratory meUbohsm ia a teleost 
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fish induced be eeclimatization to high and low tempera- 1 
tute Nelson A Uells Biol Bull 69,3(51-7(1933) — 

O metabolism of Gtlhchlhys miratnlis ("mud sucLers”) 
acclimatized to hi^h and low temps was studied Fishes 
acclimatized to a high temp have a much lower rate of 
metabolism at a common intermediate temp than do 
those acclimatized to a low temp The magnitude of 
ihis difference is a function of the difference between the 
acclimatization temps t D Walter 

Some relations between respiratory metabolism in 
fishes and suscepbbiLty to certain anesthetics and lethal 
agents F B Sumner and N A ^ells Btel Bull 69, 
3liS-78(I93o), c( preceding ahstr — Two species of 
(clcost fishes, Funduiux pantpinms and Ci/ficfitbys miro- 
hihs were kept at widely different temps When tested 
at these tcmiis , they were found to differ markedly in 
ihe rate of their respiratory mosements These rates 
were higher at huher temps than at lower ones Sus- 
ceptibility to urethan was also higtxcr at the higher temps 
When fishes acclimatized to high and low temps were 
transferred to a medium temp , those from the warmer 
temp displayed a lower respiratory rale and a tower 
susceptibility to anesthetics (urethan, chloretone and 
eiher) and lethal agents (NaCN, KCN, asphyxiatmii 
and execssise temp ) than those from the colder water 
Jl D Waller 


Insect metabolism at temperatures below zero I V. 
Kozhanchilcov Compt rend acad ict U, R S S 
[N S I. 3 , 373-fi(19 55) — An app is described for deta 
of O consumption of insects at low temps In the larvae 
of Pjrauila nuhtUtlts a decrease m temp from 6* to 0* 
enus^ a 2 2S fold decrease of O consumption, while a 
decrease in temp, from 0* to —6* caused a 1.38 fold 
decrease of O eonsumpt/on Larvae of Loxostete sltcitcaltt 

_ showed no decrease of O consumption in a temp decrease 
* from 0* to -«*. The R Q at 0“ (0 90-1 WJ) shows the 
important role of carlioh>drates, while the R Q at —0“ 
(0 71-082) and at 20* (1)68-0 79) shows the prevalent 
rule of fats or proteins in larval metabolism E D W 
Thie nsual purple system in marine fishes Geo ge 
Watd ATa/are 1J6. 913(1935), cf C. A 28, 6473* — 
The chemistry of the visual purple system of the sea 
robin (Ptiottolus carohnus), the black sea bass (Cen'ro- 
3 pritles strulluf) and Ihe porgy or scup (5lenol>'-i«t 
ckrytopil is identical aith that of frogs In the retina 
Ihe fcdlowiog cycle occurs visual purple — retineie — » 
vitamin A — visual purple T D Wal er 

Nature of crystals found is ameba R If Luce and 
A W Pohl Science 82, 505-6(1935) Evidence ad- 
duerd by crystal angles, tn p and them tests indi ale 
that the crystals are possibly Ca chlorophosphate 

J. J. Willaman 
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The freetios of foodstuffs R Ileiss Angeie Ckem 
49 , 17 21(1936) —A math evaluation of the most favor- 
able freezing conditions is presented Freezing and cold- ^ 
iiorage ezpts were carried out with meat and milk under 
varymg conditions Conclusions (1) .5teat (a) Freez- 
ing IS to take place as soon as possible after the kill, as the 
value influences freezing changes, and oxidative changes 
are accelerated by decreasing pn values (b) Freezing 
IS to be carried out as fast as possible, the freezing temp 
should not be higher than —17* to —20*. the former view 
that the freezing changes tiecome partKularly great if 
freormg is carried below a certain temp was found to lie < 
wrong and the crit interval was found lo be between 
—4“ and —9* (c) If long storage pernvls aie (o be used, 

Ihe storage icmp must not be higher than —17* to — 2i**, 
and in order to obtain as few fieeimg changes as possilile 
It IS necessary Ixith to freeze fast at low temp and store 
at the lowest possible temp (2) Milk In contrast to 
meat, the freezing changes play only a subordinate role 
compared wiihchangcs due lostorage, the temp interval, 
of — If)* (o — 12° IS lo he avoided and storage is to take ‘ 
place in air- and vapor tight coniauiers after proluninaiy 
removal of the dissolved Oi Espll data and nine refer- 
ences are given Karl Kammermeyer 

Determination of available and total carbon dionde in 
biking powdtts and sell tvsiog flours F W Edwards, 
r B I’arkes and H R Nanji Analyst 60, 814-17 
(1935) — To det the availat Ic COj the sample is weighed 
into a test lul« whi h h provided with a 2-faoIe stopper 
carrying a tulze for the introduction of water and anniber 
for the escape of the gas The lube is rjspended in a larger 
botlJc-sJiaped vessel which it likewise provided with a 2- 
hole stopper carrying the same tube that leads to Ihe lest 
tube and another which can be connected to a suction 
pump At the start the sample is in the inner test tulw 
and the outer vessel contains a measured vol of stand- 
ard Ba(OIl)i soln The vessel is evacuated and thercapon 
water is allowed to run mto the test tube and the COi 
lilieratcd is drawn through the Ba(OIl)i soln by the suc- 
tion Finally the excess BafOII)] is tilraled with 0 1 jV 
oxalic acid to an end point with pbenolthymolphtbalan 
In a fresh sample, the total COi is detd, similarlv but with 
acid instead of water to accomplish the clccompn of the 
alkali caibonate. The results of 13 analyses of a sample 
contg 41.52% COi ranged from 3996 to 41.52% 

W T. H 


D II A LcrrPR 

Tlie eomposiljoa of crude fiber A G. Norman J 
Age Set 25, .529-»0(193S) —Detailed analyses were made 
mi various agricultural products, on the crude-fiber frae- 
tioD from these materials and also on the residje at the 
end of 1 25% acid treatment before final 1 25% NaOH 
estn Tlie cruik-fiber detn » misleading because the 
fraction olitained bears no definite relationship to the 
stniciural constituents of the material The cellulose is 
partially attacked and lignin extensively removed Con- 
siderable variation is found m the hgnm content of crude- 
fiber fractions Highly lignified materials do not neces- 
sarily yield a crude filler higli m lignin Since the presence 
of ligDin exercises a direct effect on the digestibility of the 
matenal, any empirical method should include all the 
bgnin, and alk treatment must be avoided Acid hy- 
drolysis may tie a possible aliernaiivc .methnrl if a cor 
rection for protein be made in the ease of materials high m 
N and a detn of the lignin content made. T C F 

A method for determining Escbenchia eoli m milk, 
butCernuIk and cheese M Lcrncr Lail 15, 831-5.1 
(l93o) — The indole method is recommended because it 
gives clear results, is easy to carry out and enables one lo 
judge tile sanitary quality of the products tested even in 
ihow cases where acidity and reductase tests have given 
favorable results. A H Johnson 

Manulacture of noodles from green beans Chia- 
Uei Ou ami Pm Yen Wu Golden Sea Reiearch Inst 
Cbem lad, (China) Bull No 15, 56 pp (March, 1935) 
1 (m Chinese] — The production ot noodles from green beans 
(Pioieofus oiircui Roxb ), which has been for a long time 
an importaut agiiculturat industry in China, is subjected 
lo scientific study These beans contain starch, cellulose, 
hcmicelluloscs and proteins, the starch being enclosed in 
Cellulose The beans are first soaked in water, crushed and 
^ound with water The mixt is then treated with 
"‘acid liquor” obtained by fermentation of these beans 
The Rizymic action of this liquor causes a portion of the 
protein material to dissolve and thus enables tne starch 
to be Lsolatcd After sepn , washmg and drying, a small 
portion of the purified starch is mixed witn hot water to 
form a paste, then raw starch (from green beans) is 
stored in tn form a very thick liquid which is allowed lo 
ship through a perforated ladle co form noodle* 
cookmg m t<niling water the nrodles are soaked m col.l 
*ater, treated again with the "acid liquor,” dried and 
preserved The "acid liquor” used m these UeatraenU 
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cnn be tt'ed o%cr agiln. or it can l>c ii^ed ai rig or cattle ' 
feed, or as Jertihztr C L. Tseng 

Methods of analysis of sodium glutamate condiments 
Ting-Yih Chow Chen jstry (China) 2, — 

Tlie following detns in the analysis of mono-Na (f-clula- 
niate condiircnts are outlined (1) moisture, detd by 
drying at 100“ to const wt , (2) H,0 of cry stn , dcld by 
heating at 125-8“ (after fcmo\al of moisture) to const 
wt (usually about I ITiO to 1 mol of the salt) , (1) Na d- 
glutannte content, detd by (a) Kjcldalil method (total 
N), (b) Van Styke’s method (amino N), (c; Sfircnson's 
method (adding IICHO and then lilrating with « 1 A' 
NaOlI), (d) Ignition to NajCOi and titration wiih 0 25 A 
HCl, or (e) isolation as d-ghitaniic acid HCl, the Ixst 
method being considered tic best. (4) NaCl. detd by 
titration with AgNOj. (5l Il-ionconcn ,dctd hymeansof 
the Quinhydrone electrode, (ii) sultatc radical, detd by 
pptn as DaSO,, (7) Millon's reaction, (R) sire of crys- 
tals, measured by means of a micrometer, (b) heavy met- 
als C L Tseng 

Ascorbic 8Cid (ntamin C) content of some Indian plant 
materials M Damodamn and \t Srinivasan Ptot 
IrdianAcad Su 2B, 37T if T A 29.ai7‘ 

— As a rreliminary to a study of asmrhic ai id, D and S 
have tested various Indian plants to find a source for a 
supply of the acid Tin and lontent of \xrious parts of 
the plants was dcld by the Tillmans-Ilams method 
(cf C A 23, 3277), that is, by the retluction of 2,t»-di- 
chlorophenolmdophcnol by plant exts in 5% CCbCOtH 
and by titration with !» The leases of Sesbanta graerfi- 
flota and the leaves and pods of d/nrinja ptefKiotpern-a 
contain about 2 mg ascorbic acid pet g of fresh roatciial 
Tliese, especially the latter, aie exceptionally free from 
interfering substances ard are suggested as a source for 
ascorbic acid T1 c Indian gooseberry gives the highest 
titiation values (3-1 7 mg /g pulp) but apparently this 
IS due m pari to intcrKnng substances The juice of this 
gooseberry and of the cashew apple exhibit great stability 
and may contain some mechanism that protects ascorbic 
acid from oxidation. Among the citrus fruits the Sautgiir 
orange (0 4-0 B.*) mg./ce of juice) and the pumelo (0 5<> 

0 82nig /cc.)weretherichestinascorbicacid Theoscorbic 
acid contents of the other plants tested were tabulated 
John C Milbeo 

The state of water La tissues Bound water of colloids 
T Moran Dept. S<i Ind Resettreh, Repi Food /nr«/i- 
gii/«m Board 1934, 25-(i( 1033) — Indetg the state of water 
m tissues by the ‘‘pfessurc” inetl od (Lloyd and M , 
C. A. 28, 3 ‘J.t*), the activity of the water (a) remaining 
in the colloid under a pressure P is given by the equation 
{Slna/iP) T »» V/RT, m which V is the molal srol of the 
w-iter in the system. At activities of water down toalnnit 
0 7 the method gives results almoNt idoniical with the freez- 
ing method both for gelatin and (or egg albumin At high 
pressure, corresponding to low activ it les of water, a pseudo- 
plateau IS reached in the curve for the hydiaction-activity 
of water quite unlike the vapor-pressure isotherm for either 
gelatin or albumin It is probable that at low II-O con- 
tents a considerable resistance is offered by the fmraework 
or collection of micelles, and this resistance reaches a limit- 
ing value when the micelles of hydrated colloid are all 
touching, at which point the water is all intramicellar in 
type, fcuch an explanation fils in with the results of 
Moran (C. A 26, 4744), Sorensen (Compi renJ lab 
Carlsberg 12, 104(1917)) and Astbury and Lomax (/ Soc 
CAcm./n<f.53,9<9(lci34)) Adsorption of salts t^proteios 
T. Moran. Ibid 26~7 — An attempt to measure the ad- 
sorption of salts by proteins bv making use of the fact that 
at high pressures none of the water boimd to the protein 
IS free to dissolve salts indicated a max adsorption of 
Na-ion by isoelec. gelatin of 01)31 g, or 135 mg - 
ions, per g. of gelatin The actual ad'orptiou will de- 
pend upon the initial ratio of NaCI to gehtin Bound 
water of muscle T Moran Ibid 27 —A reasonably 
exact figure for the linnly bound water of a protein or tissue 
can probably be obtained by detg the H,0 content of the 
protein in equil with a presMireol approx lO.OOtMO.OOOlb 
sq. in , the figures obtained by thl^ method being of 


1 the same order as those obtiincd by other methods 
The eutectic of muscle T. Moran. Ibid. 27-8.— 
Direct measurement of the eutectic of muscle (or muscle- 
plasma) by a cond metliod indicated that it is approx 
—37 5“ The uptake of water by gelatin. J. Brooks and 
T Moran Ibid 28 9 — Preliminary expts. canied 
out to det whether there is any marked change in the rela- 
tive proportions of the isotopes of water m the liquid or 
- gel phase during the swelling of gelatin indicated that 

* greater accuracy in the expfs would be necessary to det. 
quantitatively any "isotoiue discrimm-ation,” but the 
results (based on d measurements accurate to within Ih) 
ppm) were siifTieient to show that, if present, it is 
small Bound water or hydrabon of egg albumin and 
hemoglobin in saturated solubons of sodium and potas- 
aiumcblondes O 8 AdairandT Moran. /3ki2''-.3f) — 
Tlic hydration of egg albumin and of lieinoglobm in NaCI 

3 and in KCl was detd by (o) gravimetric analysis of the 
satd sotn in terms of protein, sail and water, (3) meas- 
urements of d , and Ic) n measurements Tor both pro- 
teins the hydration in both solvents and at 1“ and 20* 
was found to Iw approx 0 13 g per g of dry protein 

A Papineau-Coiiture 

Graphical cr numencat evaluabon of fannograms? 
I kopetz Muhlenlah 5, ''•7 102il‘)35) — The •'IIuii- 
ganan" and "Viennese” methods of evaluating farm© 

* grams, both of which involve the use of a planimeter, are 

described, and tbe advantages of the laiicr are pointed 
out Clinton L Brooke 

Thealenrone layer and its utilization I Morphological 
compansons of the aleurone cells of wheat and rye t- 
Grunsiedl, I Iromm and P Bauer. iluhUnlab 5, 
81 90(103 1) — Tlie aleiirone cells of Austrian wheats have 
walls avenging 4 5 « m thickness. In Austrian rye* the 
j walls average 4 5-5 5 u in iliickre«8 The tnnsver«e 
walls of the aleurone cells arc somewhat thinner than the 
longitudinal walls The thickness of the aleurone cell 
wall IS principally dependent on the variety, but is also 
inHuenc^ by clnnaiie conditions The pOssiLlc mSuence 
of cell-mil thickness upon me utilization of the proteins 
isdisoissed Clinton L. Brooke 

Improving the balosg quality of German wheat by condi* 
boning Ernst Berliner .)/uWr*l/o^ 5, 8l-2(l03.v); cf. 
6 C A 30. 108* — \\1ieat with weak gluten can he improved 
by conditioning, hut no further improvement is eflected 
in wheal with strong gluten Low gassing power is never 
increased, but liigh gassing power may bo lowered The 
danger of weakening tlic gluten through proteolytic aition 
during conditioning has licen exaggerated There is no 
proof that proteolytic activity can Lc inhduted and di- 
astatic activity stimulated by suitable treatn.enl Px- 
cessive diastatic activitv can be reduced by heat treat- 
' ment, but dmtatie activity cannot be mereased, even 
by tempering for 'cveral days, unless the moisture con- 
tent of the wheat exceed> 25%. ClintonL Brooke 
The baking quality of wheat flour Hugo Kuhl Miih- 
leitlab 5.89-94(1935). cf C A. 29. 7508' —A review 
with 10 references Clinton L Brooke 

Recent entomological invesbgabons Hardness of nee 
F A Squire Air. J British Gutnra 6. S4~S{1^5) — 
e 'Vhen rice was stored at 90% relative humidity the samples 
gamed m wt and decreased in hardness; the reverse was 
true of samples stored at 507o relative humidity. Tlie 
liardncss of rice was permanently increased by parboiling. 
_. K. D Jacob 

Cheimcal factors influencing the quahty of wheat and 
flour K B Working Kan Agr. Exnt Sta , Kept 
1932-4,51-2(1034); cf C A. 29, 2.34* —In the centrifu- 
gal method of detg flour absorption, a 30-min period of 
9 soaking was more satisfactory than the 5-mm. penod 
previously used The larger errors were Imiiied to vatie- 
tiw unsiuted for bread production In baking where malt 
wheat flour was added, sugar production ot strictly dia- 
sUtic activ ily was of little importance The chief improve- 
mcn^t was due to the proteolytic enzymes and other un- 
drtd. fetors. Even the purest diastase contains con- 
Mderable quantities of proteoses and other substances 
Oxiduing agents m the amts normally used in flour 
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bleaching and dough prepii greatly increased the amt of 
trafer sol phosphatide in the flour Some eMdence was 
found that lecithin was partly Iransfonned into ccphalm 
by the oxidiiing agents C R Tellers 

BietmiaJ reviews of the progress of dairy science Sec- 
tion B Bacteriology and mycology applied to daiiyio£ 
A T R Maltick, T R Hiscox and J O Davis J 
Dairy Hesearch 6, 422 53(1035) — A rCMCW is given in 
which technic is discussed under the headings of the plate 
count and the methylene blue reductase test Milk pro- 
duction and pasteunration are discussed m lelaiwn to 
cleaners and disinfectants, mastiliSi colon acrogenes organ- 
isms and milk faults The lactic acid and other liactena 
of sigm/icance in dairying are considered in relation to 
biology, respiration, fermentation, protein metabolism, 
fat metabolism and fermented milks Recent work on 
cheese is discussed under the headings of pasteunaalion, 
starters, ripening processes and faults Butter is reviewed 
in relation to starters, chum stcnUiation and keeping 
quality during storage Eleven lefercticcs arc given on 
technic, G9 on milk production, 53 on pasteurization, 74 
on lactic acid bacteria, C2 on cheese and 25 on butter 
A II Johnson 

Economic methods of equipping the (milk testing) 
laboratory TEA Smith Proc Initrn Assot Milk 
Dealers, Lab Sect 2'>lhAnn CoiiieR(ion,Oct , 19 ) 5 , 3-19 

n II 

Judgment of the quality of miUc from a baetenological 
standpomt It' Majoewskij Ckem lleekbtad i2, 71Z- 
16(1935) — Polemic with Tilippo (C A 30, 1448’) M 
clauas that the reductase test alone is not a criterion for 
the quality of milk J C Jurrjens 

Germicidal property of milk B. \V Hammer la 
4gr Expt Sta , Rept Atr Research 1934, 85(1931) — 
Inhibition of acid devefopiticnt by butter cultures is 
probabiv caused b> a flltrable form of life gaming entrance 
to the cultures from the air, although (here is a possibdily 
that the slow acid production is due to some sudden change 
caking place in the bacterial cultures which results in (he 
production of au inhibitory lubsiancc The restraining 
action of the bacteria free filtrates of butter cultures was 
destroyed by heating to 00* for 10 inin C R Fellers 

Mes&tis streptoeoiei in bulk milk 1 J IVIlmgcr 
J Dairy Research 6, 300 82(193')) —A technic foi examg 
bulk milk by cultural and niKfoscopical means, for 
evidence 1 1 masiiiis among cow. is dcseiilicd Todtinon 
stmte a sligbi rontaininaiion with hcmolytie tSrepicreocts, 
vultural examn of gravity irtam is advocated, white if 
much sigmrK«nie is to be atiailicrt to iht actual count, 
whole milk should be cultured Muroscopical examn of 
gravity cream or of centiifugo deposit for streptococci or 
leucocytes is a usihil addnl Usl and may give infonna- 
lion that Is not obtamabk by lullural methods, but it 
docs not serve as a substitute for cultural examn The 
data indicated the high wi le spread mridime of chrome 
streptococcus muslnis A II Johnson 

The sequence of bacterial and chemical changes oc- 
i-ilVBSf OP flfxfAvVf nm’A- L A Susiiy.C r banders 
and J F Cone J Bad 3J, SSflnu,) —nw leucocyte 
TOunt may reach niilJions, and siriptocixci may be present 
for a considerable time before rh>' and chein changes 
occur m the milk John T Myers 

The efiect of process of manufacture on the ntamin G 
eonlent of dned sJora nuUi if ] nans and L C 
Norris J DairySci 19,1 indOib) - There was no sig- 
nificant destruction of the growth promoting component 
of the vitamm C complex contained in sknn milk when 
dried b} Ibe AlerrcJl Soule or ihe Gray-Jensen tpray 
process or ihc open roller process No measuraldc desinic 
tion occurred as a risuU of holding liquid skim milk in 
storage tanks at 170* T for 18 to 21 hrs previous to dry 
ing, or of slight!} scorching the milk powder during drying, 
or of neutralizing sour skim milk previous lo drymg 
At a pH of approx 9 5 (lilralable alkalinity of « 15%) 
a slight destruction appeared lo occur T 1) A 

The surface tension of cow milk G KelV Lail 16, 
13 20(19315) — The surfaci tension of 7U mixexl milks of 
the CasabUnc region varied Ik tween I and 48 8 dynes 


1 at 18*. The av surface tension was about 50 4 dynes 
The surface tension of milk was highest immediately after 
roilkmg and decreased about 3 dynes after 2-3 hrs On 
further holding for 24 hrs , the surface tension continued 
to decrease slightly At 20° Riilk had about the same 
surface Icrsiod as at 18* However, when the tnilk was 
cooled to 10* and to 0*. a lowering of surface tension 
resulted A Run surface tension was obtained at 0° 
. which sras about 3 dynes lower than that obtamed at 18*. 
“ A 11 Johnson 

A test for the freshness and the coagulating intensity of 
milk E Pijanowski. Loil 16, 1-13(1930) —The general 
basis of the test is that milk wdl form a curd due to the 
decompn erf the Ca-casein complex when the acidity 
reaches a certain point (on the av , 27° Soxhlet-IIenkel) 
If the quantity of acid required for curdling a sample of 
milk IS less than that calcd , it may be assumed that the 
3 capacity to form this curd prematurely is due m part to 
coagulating enzymes that have been produced by micro- 
organisms ui the milk, e g , Bacillus sublilis and others 
The higher the quantity of acid required for curdling, the 
higher may the degree of freshness of the milk be consid- 
ered A formula is given for categ the degree of freslmess 
of milk Correction values are given for convertmg values 
obtained at several temps to IS*, to which temp the de- 
gree of freshness is calcd. 0 1 iV HjSO,, IICI, liciic and 
formic acids were used m deig the degree of freshness, 
HiSO, was the most satisfactory. In detg the degree 
of freshness, the acid is allowed to flow very slowly into 
milk at the same temp The flask conig 30 ee of milk 
IS carefully aod constantly agitated until curdimg occurs. 

A H Johnson 

A companson of the methods of delermuuag the fat 
content of milk I Stankeviis Ada Unv Latviensis, 
LouksoifHsssecibaj Foiuiiaf St', t, 55t-75{tn Gcnran 
575-6)(I93l) — Comparative data obtained by various 
methods sntb various types of samples are presented m 
numerous tables Just as ulisfaclory tesults can be oh- 
taideif with normal mdk by the mcthi^s of Morsm and of 
Hoyberg as by the H,SOi method of G«bet. Samples of 
milk whicb have been preserved with KiCriOi and formalin 
cannot be analyzed by the fust 2 methods, as the percent- 
age of fat aoobcaioed IS (00 low TheseB methods are like- 
wnse unsuitable for milk samples which have been kept a 
long time without preservatives, as the results obtained 
show eoDsidetable variation when compared with those 
by (bemeihodsef Cottbeb-Rfiseand Gerfcier. Mdk samples 
which have b^me somewhat acid can be analyzed with 
good results by the methods of H and M Both fresh end 
old milk can be satisfactorily analyzed by the method of H 
if (be tune ta increased about D mm With the method of 
M (he fat does not sep in the allotted time In order to 
prevent sapon of the fat in the butyromeler, the pcicent- 
age of fat must be lead after not more than 30 mm in the 
method of H and not more than 1 hr in the method of M 
From the standpoint of simplicity, cheapness and sulTcient 
precision for practical purposes, as good results are ob- 
lained 6y tfie method of ff as by that of Gerber 

M G Moore 

Lipoid phosphorus and the phosphatides of cow milk 
9 J E Lc^tem and M Tlalter iod 15, 945-54(1035) — 
By the use of several analytical procedures, the phos- 
phatides in cow milk were found lo be about 300 mg per 1 
The procedures used were such as to eliminate the inclusion 
of protein and morg phosphates in the exts ; this prob 
aWy accounts for the low results obtained in this work as 
compared with the higher resiilts obtamed by other in- 
vestigators For the purification of lipoid P. the method 
used was to ppl the casein with AcOH, lo remove the fat 
9 from (becoagulum with ether and to ezl the phosphatides 
from the residual coagulum with ale. The ale ext was 
then subjected to [ractiocut pplsi with flcetone and 
MgCl, In this maimer about 150 mg of phosplialides 
perl ol milk was obumed This procedure yielded about 
50% of the phosphatides known to b« m the milk and gave 
a product coolg about 20% impurities Thephosphalidis 
of milk form a colloidal complex with the proteins or arc 
united with the protems by loose chcni tics lo give 
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Sofrewd'characlef Induced In nUlk by Intense sonie I10-,W(Hn|) -Prcl.m.nary data f 
Tibrobon. Leslie A. Cl.ambcrs J iJairy 5ct 19,20-47 correction lK.t«ccn rane.(l fresh tmlk and ^ 

(1930).-Thc curdrcdueins effeettvenoss of oscillators tent The httcr oftro o<xurs as an n^oinpa^ 

oneratinR at 1100, I20(). 2l00. 3000, 010 and 3(rf) cjclcs cjstic o«iies and l.rcedmc ahnormahtics. Abort^ co^ 

ws studied in relation to original curd tension, temp . olien produced rancid inilV Rancid 

velocity of flow, acoustic energy output and vanations m often in early as in late lactation. products 

the in«h features of the app The percentage tcduction j cottonseed rncal upon W D 

m curd tension was greatest in hard-curd (CO r and K I keitli. A H n)., IM-fi 

mote) milks, the final values approaching a const level in <^‘;P Agr Lipt Sta , . 

the solt-curd range irrcspcciive of the original tind ten- (103» -Time w is no sumfleant difference in the fat 

.inn Kn reduetion occurred m milk treated below l«* content of the milk from cows fid cottonsetd meal and the 


in curd tension was greatest in hard-curd (CO r and 
mote) milks, the final values approaching a const level in 
the solt-curd range irrespective of the original cind ten- 
sion No reduction occurred in milk treated below 18 
and very little at temps below the m p of butter fat 
The 300-oclc o'cillator was most cfiicicnt ot a milk flow 
of 250 gal per hr With a sound output of al>out DOOw , 
more than CO^n rtdiiction was obtained The degtec of 


low the m p of butter fat controls The cottonseed meal butter was somewliat 
most eflieicnt ot a milk flow lacking in flavor and color and had an objiclionablc 
ound output of al>out DOOw . giintiny body The cream took an abnorrnally long time 
as obtained The degtec of to cliitm C K I ebers 


relationship to j Detergents employed In the dairy Industry G Ctnin. 
power input up to w Hus ripnsents about 18 w UiHS.KLS riKinV)) The various alkalies ernployed as 

per 1^ decrease in tension Diflerenei s in ffctjucncy were detergents m the dairy iniliistry are discussed and the 

found to be negligible within the range esploml A m^ivmsm of tluiraeiion isrtviewed A II Johnson 
direct relation was found to exist between d.^rec of fat The use of trtbaslc todium phosphate In cleaning dairy 
dispersion and curd-tension reduction Increasing nos of eijulpment L A U<n.crs and I red C Lvans / vect 

fat particles weakened the curd mains and provided in 31, S7 S(lPJt>> - A 'i*^, sohi of Sa,PO. is an cxce^nt de- 
creased adsorptive area on which protein was fixed 'mee Icrgerit and has a distinct bactcncuhl action The cor- 

but a small proportion uf the total fat in null need be rosivc action can be eliminated b> the addn of 3,o of 

finely subdivided to reduce the curd tension, a mrilioil was * NaiCtO, to the t'liospintc crystals Jolin T 
devnsed for producing soft-curd milk by vihtaiion without Crystalline strveture ot different ice creams W H l- 
impairing the final cream vol Plitlip D Adams lleid Mi» Av'f 1 ipi Sta . Bull ilOC/fnn Rfpi 1913), 

The electrical deacldification of nullc j Pien and J -tl i(l93l), if C A 28, T373* —As the butterfai con- 

Ilaissc Latl Id, 2rK)(l03i)) -The elei dcaeidilicatioii tent waMnstcased from R to IS'^c. fbcrc wasanmcrcasmgl^y 


of milk by passing it between Al electrodes has the dis- fine ttvture Stldnl increments of fat made the texture 
advantage of producing much foam and a ppt of casein "chalky ’ There was a direct relation between scrum 
on theclectrodcsand on the floor of the deacidifyiiig vessel solids (varied fiuni 8 to 169c) and fineness :n texture 
The amt of casein pptd depends on the degree of dc j Irwreasi in sugar content from 8 to 14'^ gave o finer ciyst 
acidification of the milk On reduction of theacielity from structure Theaddn of nuts, cocoa, fruits, etc , increased 


2-1* to 18* Domic, 3 g of casein per I of milk 


coarseness Heat shtekmg and rcliardening of teC cream 


I at and sohds-not-fat were also cemoved (com the niitk <oniples deeieleeUy Impaircel the texture lijr a {ustori of ice 
as a result of elec dcacidification, but the qiianiitics re- ciystals riioiomicTo.’raplis sliowcel tint when the nuxt. 
moved were not as great as die quantities of casein re- was altered, the simciiirc of tlie ice cream was dtcidtdiy 
moved The tactic acid which disappears as a result of nuKlified as related to no , shape amt size of the tee crystals 
elcc dcactdifieaiion is not destroyed but is found in the and oir cells comprising tlic resultant tec ernm 
pptd curd and neutralized by basic salts whirli arc formed C R rdlers 

at the electrodes Milk which has been neutralized elec- f Effect of beat on the colloidal, physical and cbenilcal 
tncally does not show any decrease m lactate ion (as it cbaoges occumog in mlllc. H R. Garrison and Hans 
isstillprcscntboundmiheproteinandasneutniltaelaie) Jtnny Mo Agr I'xpt. Sta, Bull 340(<iHn, Kept. 
Milk which has never been allow id to sour can lie render*^ I'lTl), 4(1 Ifl'ni) —In a refined elect fodialysis iiicihod, 
alk. owing to the basic salts which arc hl>eraied as a result (he temp of tin iiiitk in the cell liad a proiiounecd effect 
ol the elec, deaeidification procedure Mild treatment by onratcof dialysis All expts wcreconditctcdal 30". The 
the deacidification procedure does not have any effect on diln of the milk witli distd water Increased the rate 
theflavor or odor of the milk except as the flavor of aadily at winch radons were removed during the Isl 30 nun , 
IS concerned, while strong treatment gives rise to off- but afterward the effect was not measurable The rate 
fishy odors which cannot be removed by aeration The ' of anion release was not affected by diln. The amt. of 
off-flavoTS and -odors arc increased by sulisctpicntpasteun- cations removcfl during 6 min mlcrvaU was not propor- 
zation, ricc deactdificaiion lias no effect on the liactenal dona] toihcdilii factor and clcctrodialysis wasof no value 
content of the milk riccincally neutralized milts were in detg the watering of milk. Aging the milk at 2® for 
no^onsidcrcd suitable for sale A JI Johnson 90 lies lad no effect on the rate of cation removal Sour- 

Tne age-Udckenuig of sweetened condensed rnitk III ing affected the rate of release of the amors more than 

tnect ot reaction and changes tn the electneat conduc- the cations Thctc was no difference In Holstein and 
tinty di^g manufseture and aging V C Stebnitz Jersey milks or in raw and pasteurized milks, 
and H. If. bommer J Dairy if» 19, 56-05(1930) — e C. R. Fellers 

Increasing the acidity of raw milk causes the sweetened Kinds of acids in butter and the distribution of these 
contlcnscd milk to thicken more rapidly dtinng storage, acids between the water and the fat phases of the butter, 

while decreasing the acidity makes a more stable product E W Bird la Agr, Ivxpl. Sta , Reft. Agr. Researek 

;Vi. ° ‘ ® ^-A method for detg. the wt , the av. 

r During mol wt and the I valiieof ihcncidssol in the fat phase of 

37» there is at the butter was dev eloped The method involves the titra- 
{ Kraduat rwof atiout tion of the acids with ale. KOH m fat, petroleum ether and 

aem?‘’oM\o.l during the abs a!c solns ; Ihenmnvalof soaps from thcfat-pctroleuin 

^ tbtckcnmg During 9 cthcr«oln with50f“„alc ; the hhcraiion of the acids with 

by oddme CO to n'a of' v irro” *“ Petroleum ether; 

rn^li V. n o * ^ NallCO, per lOOO lb of raw the removal of the solvent; the weighing of the acids and 

Sn ihen ad^ed ‘’’f ^ ^ semtmtero llanuz I methad 

anmiv i f ‘ fimslicd product. Increase in was developed as follows- Add 2 cc. of CUCb and 0 cc 
rSnaw factor “ sP««”y eonstructed^automatic 

rdated wuh [he \ m to 0 Ol to 0 1 g. fat or fat acids m an I flask. Let 

the stability toward age-tliicketung the reaction proceed for 30 min. Add 2 cc. of 15% KI 

riiilip D Adams soln and immediately 30 cc. of recently boiled and 
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Titrate the excess 1 with 0 025 N t yellow shades on cellulose strips and the results analyzed 
C R Fellers statistically The mean values and the variability curves 
erf the ranges of butter color in the different breeds of dairy 
cattle are given Circumstances which may affect these 
values are given The color of butter from tnilk of the 
various breeds decreased in the following order South 
Devon, Guernsey, Jersey, North Devon, Friesian, Short- 
horn, Ayrshire, Dexter, Red Poll and Kerry The color 


Cooled distd water 
NaiSjOi soln 

Causes of the tallowy flavor in strawberry ice cieaia 
E W Bird la Agr Lxpt. Sta , Repi Agr Research 
1934, 60-1 —There was no correlation between the 
oxidase values of the ice cream and the development of 
flavor defects There was no consistent change in fat 
consts from the beginning to the end of the storage period 


tendency for more rapid and more pronounced flavor de- 
fect than did samples prepd with dry skim milk There 
was a marked correlation between Cu content and flavor 
defect Conclusion The factors causing the flavra- de- 
fect are the presence of Cu and the oxidation of the small 
amts of fat in skim condensed milk or in whole con- 
densed inilk C R FeUers 


as great a vitamin A activity as yellow butter The t' 
most important factors affecting butter color are tee 
genetic characters of the cow and the method of feeding 
A slight increase in the shade of color of the fat occurs 
under most of the various conditions which give rise to 
increased milk yield This may be due to increased intake 
of coloring matter (assoed with greater food intake) l 


The correlation between the spoilage of butter and the 3 proportion to butter fat produced The color of the fat 
presence of fat spUltmg and casein digesting bactena is high m the 1 st few weeks of lactation and falls gradually 
C N Stark and D J Scheib / Bad 31, 87(1936) — as more fat is rerjuired from the body m addn to that 

lu the absence of other spoilage factors there seems to be frorn the food After about 180 days' lactation, the color 

a direct correlation between the no of fat-splittmg and rises again as the butter yield falls and more of the fat is 
casein digesting bacteria and the keeping qualities of supplied by the food intake It is suggested that butter 
butter John "T Myers fat derived from body fat will be paler than that from 

Bactenological analysis of butter from the region of food fat when the latter is suflieicntly provided with 

Brest Biology of the typhoid hacillus in butter J plant pigments A If Johnson 

Bnsou Lad IS, 864-8(1935), cl C A 29, 8043* — « Sod reaction and smUhihty of milk for ^ee_se in^ng^ 


About 5 g of butter is first emulsified in 15 cc of sterile 
bile Fivecc of the bile butter emulsion is then added to 
a flask contg 50 ec of physiol salt soln , 50 e« of 6% 
peptone soln and 2 cc of malachite green (1 200) The 
flask and contents are then incubated at 37* for 24-36 brs 
(or a shorter period if the medium deeolorues too rapidly) 
After incubation, the matenal is innocuUled on freshly 
prepd Pb acetate-agar plates After growth on this 
medium the colonics are identified in the usual way The 
vitality of the organisms in butter was studied and con- 
sidered to be related to the pn ea<3 not to the free aeidttr 
At pB values below 6 the vicaliiy was reduced 

A H Johnson 

Factors afieeiiag milk and butter fat secretion 


} F ttussmann Mtlchwtrlschaft Aenlr 64, 438-42 
(1935) — U IS known that feed rich in nutrients produces 
a milk of high mineral content and that such a milk is 
highly suitable for nakin; cheese Acid soils produce 
poor feed Ifence acid soil may be the uJtmisle reason for 
poor cheese H has observed such correlation 

E O Wiittier 

; The function of pepsin and rennet in the npemng of 
Cheddar cheese I R Sherwood J Dairy Restanh 
6.407-21(1935), cf C A 29. 7513' —The use of pepsin 
resulted tn cheeses in which the extent of protwa degrada- 
tion was considerably smaller tbon in control rennet 
cheeses The type of N partition was influenced to some 
extent by the proteolytic actum characteristic of the par- 


VanatioDS m fat weight, fat percentage and the amount ticular enzyme employed The use of an increased proper 
of fat m the sulk required to make a given weight of tion of rennet led to an anticipated greater txtent of 
huttec Elizabeib O Wberham and John Hammond* 6 protein breakdown, the type of N partition not being 
/ Dairy Research 6, 320 39(1936) —The amt of fat in appreciably affected No direct correlation was observed 
the milk required to make 1 lb of butter ha« been taken between the com quality of these cheeses and the extent 
to mdicaie the size of the fat globules in themilk and hence or type of protein breakdown which occurred The fact 
the type of "cream line ’ produced With a const milk that an increase in the proportions of rennet or the rc 
yield the fat pereentage varies between breeds, but not placement of rennet by pepsin mflucnced so greatly the 
*0 the same extent as it does when no account is taken of extent of the protein breakdown taking place during the 
the differences m av ynld of the different breeds Tbe npenmg proce s s and yet neither brought about dissimi 
same generalization applies to the fat butter ratio, i e , larity in the form of the curve tor sol N and nonprotcin N 
sue of fat globules The effect of equal increases of mdk ' nor aimed appreciably the type of N partition affords 
yield on the butter fat ratio is much greater between evidencefor the role in attacking cheese protein played by 
breeds than n is wlhin any one breed It rs suggested tbe proteolytic enzymes contained m these milk coagulants 
that the size of the fat globule is detd by two factors It is suggested that a rough guide for the comparative 
(a) the rate of butter-fat formation by the cell, which protein breakdown that will occur in cheeses is given by 
varies with breed and stage of lactation and (b) the rate the measurement of the degradation brought about m 
of milk secretion, which affects the size of the globules by milk by the resp coagulating enzymes, although a marked 
the rate at which they are washed out of the cell Re- incieasc tn the conen of rennet or pepstn alters the type 

grcssion hn^* of fat yield, fat percentage and fat butter e of protein breakdown m milk m the duection of more 
ratio on milk yield have been plotted under diflerent complete degradation With cheese, secondary reactions 
circumstances affecting milk yield — between breeds, (due probably to bacterial action) among (he nonorotein 
Within breeds, with age and period of lactation The constituents Jead to relative increases in subpeplone N 
changes m milk yield during the lactation period may be With most of the samples of rennet examd , it was found 
due for the rnost part to changes in the rate of secretion of that previous heating of the soln to 38“ at pn 7 25 for 

the ceUs. and changes due to age are caused chiefly by 10 mm , and to 70“ at pn 6 for 2 mm , to destroy th» 

changes m the no of cells secreting In acccvdance with rennin or pepsin exerted but little inSucace on the 
it follows that when the yield of milk IS increased protnrfytic activity With a few samples of rennet. 


by increased . 

centage of fat m the milk will decrease (period of lacta- 
tion), but when the yield of milk is increased by the no 
of cells secreting, the fat percentage in the milk will re 
main unchanged (age) This may explain why sires can 
effect an improvement or otherwise m milk yield in con- 
junction with or independently of fat yield n The color 
of butter fat Ibid 341-51 — The colors of the butter 
from mdnidual cows were measured on a color scale of 


of secietion of the gland cefl, the per 9 the extent of the breakdown induced m milk v-- 
niinislied and a small alteration occurred in the t/P® 
proteolysis Similar heating of 5% pepsin soln was shown 
to have no effect on the proteolytic action of the enzymes 
upon milk Since the coagulating power of pepsin was 
rriuced enormously ('/m to */*,) by the hwting, it ap- 
peared that coagulating action and proteolytic activity 
are due to sep enzymes Heat trcalmcnt at f>n 5 and 
7^5 was accordingly not effective in destroying rennin 
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art! t'cjMn AcconhnRly, the meisiirctrcnts of the N 
rnriiiii’ii m cliri'c^ nianiifd. hy the of Mwh heal- 
triiUid prirn. without clitn. of the comparative pmteo. 
l>tic action of the samples on imll. do not furnish reliable 
evidiiKC of the role of renniii or pepsin In cheese making. 

A H Johnson 

Effect of various phases In the manufaelure of casein by 
the natural sour irethod on its physical and chemical 
properties D U Tlienj hihis. 11 C Hansen, U S 
hnxlir, H r Wood and R L Ohnstead Ida Aj;r 
Ixil Sla , ilu/f 212,3 HidOiri) Apimis 22U sample 
lots of cascui win nmmifd and examd cheiKKally for 
odor, color, soly , yuld, niotsliire, fat, N, Pn, ash.cond , 
total and fnc acidity and Mwosiiy 1 horotiKhncss of 
WT.I inn was till iii»>si iniportant factor of all the various 
chaiigis ni idt from Hit standard method 1 itlief in- 
titaviiiK or disnasini, the atiilily of the indk from 
at the tmit of lutgulation ri'idlid m a lowir color and 
odor stort A (at connnt of thi sLim inilh above 0 1% 
ord msinicimt | le-suri on iht Rrien curd advtrstly 
ufTu ted both color mil od ir Roth a sittinR temp hiklur 
tlan •Id® and a nxihinff temp highii than 4‘1* dnrrascd 
ihi soly dut to the formation of a tough curd Tlie \i» 
cosily of tic casein inerustd witii inertasitl Icinpv in 
pnpn InercasiTiK the orimnal acidity of the shim milk 
resulted in n highir Mscosiiy but decrcastd the odor score 
and meuasid thi ncidiij of iht casiin Yuld of casiin 
was dttd by compkiiniss of pptn loss of ciitd in dram 
mg onil washmK, loss of uiipuniits m washing and pressing 
and loss of moisture in dtjms I-*"* “'b cuntcni depeniltd 
on the u>e of an acidity of d (it^, at lime of coagnhtion of 
the sUm mdk to obtain eumi kte pptn and thorouRh 
washins At cooking temps above 49® the ctird was 
touKli, rubbery and difficult to wash ffiRli fit content 
III the fimshiil casein was iindcsirnhk Washing tocrensc«| 
thi N content of the casein If the N content falls Itelowr 
11%, the finality should be <iuestioncd Ash content is 
also a fair cnltnon of piitiiy The only important con- 
sideration found in producing casiin of low acid contini 
was thcrough washing of the curd Of the various tests 
studied those which gave the Lest index of riuatuy wire 
color, odor, suly , viscosity, N, Pu and coml A tmtfotm 
high-tpiEilitycnscin wasproducrii by the following standard 
methrd of irnnuf : U<c skim milk conig. 0 01% fat or 
k<s and a litralahlc acidity of 0 lS%of less Uscsuflicicnt 
will)' slarlcr to raise ihe ocidiiy of the rkim milk tof)3% 
at a temp, of not below 21 * and wath an acidity of the 
starter not hclow 1 lb nr above 1 35% fkt ot a temp 
of 40* until nil acidity of 0 M lias devclopid CoaRtilatc 
l)> hiaiiui* to to* with const stirrtng Dram off the winy 
and break the curd into piivcs about the sire of an ccg 
Wash tl e curd witli cold watir, using ‘A m much water as 
original skim milk Allow to stand in cold water for ir> 
mm with frequent stirring Dram the wash water from 
the curd I'ros continuously nl not less than bOO Ib 
rrtssiirc for lOhrs Dry at 4'l® for 8 to 1() hrs madrying 
tmmil equipped with accurate temp controls and goml 
air circulation C U. J’cller. 

Viscosity of the white and of the yolk A J.M. Smith 
Dept Sci. hid Heienrib, Kepi Fond Imeslfsalton Hoard 
1534, flJ 0(1915), cf C A 30. 17:.‘ » —Relative values 
for the vi'cosiiy of yolk at difTirctU II|0 conirnts were 
ohlninid by incasiirmg the tune for 3f) g of yolk to pass 
through a capillary 3t) cm long by I tVl bore under a head 
of 45 cm of Ilg, the 11,0 contents were dcid by drying 
4 hrs at 112* Addn of 1 part 11,0 for 10 of initial yolk 
nducis the viscosny to io% of its original value, addn 
of 2 jnrts 11,0 for 10 of imlnl yolk reduces n to •/,» 
Comparison of the data with the uptake of water by tbc 
yolk from the while during storage (C A 25, MS*)) 
hidicafcs that the uptake of water may be the chief cause 
of the decrease m viscosity of tlic yolks of stored eggs 
If an attempt is made to measme the relative viscosity of 
iluck white by a caiulhry-tube method, successive shear- 

inj-s pi odiice a piogrcssivc change in the direction of grcalrr 

iiuiiliiy, until an approx steady value is reached, which is 
of the same order as the value obtained for thin white 
v-m lorcing thick white through a small orifice undir a 
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1 moderate pressure-head (c. K.,30 cm. of llg), the structure 
IS largely destroyed; if forced throiigh lapidly (c, g., 
tmdcralnad of 71 cm ), the structure is to a great extent 
rttaimd, cvm after several rtpcliiions. When the coin- 
pkte while IS <lriid to const, wt ovir I',Oi and 
constituted by adding to the dry inatinal an amt. of HiO 
iqual to that lust, the thick and thin parts riappcar 
m apirox Iheir initial rrupurtums, and the whole white 
appt*irs similar to that of a frisli tgg hut llic viscosity is 
^ much tcdiicid A siiiiihr rt suit is ofitaimd when the white 
IS frozen (at — f»*) and thvwtd again The changes in the 
fluidity of wliifts and yolks were measured m samples 
stored forb itionilis ur more nt 0* in air, pure CO,, pure N, 
and niuis «f Lf),, O and N, and m an alter waxing the 
shtlls Tlic fluidity of the yolk incriasid steadily in every 
case, but most in the iggi stored m N, whtre llit develop- 
iiunt of anaerobic bactina was stnous.ihe change was 
3 hast in tbc e; gs stored in COi, and, from the standpoint 
of fluuhty of the yolk, 2l) % CO, was as cfTectivc as ltX)% 
liie viscosity of complete wline devreastd very little in 
eggs stored in air Waxed eggs showed a greater increase 
m fluidity than unwaxed eggs storcil m nit at the same 
leinp auelirlativc luimidiiy A i'apuicau-Couturc 
Yotlc color of eggs produced by bens fed various feeds 
and pigments R I) Thompson and W I’ AUirtghl. 
Okia Agr 1 xpt Sin, AVf>l lUU 4. 114-17(1034).— 
* Tlic eluractcr or nint of green feed ineluded in the liens’ 
ration had no influence on the color of the egg yolkv before 
storage Iloih alfalfa meal and yellow corn meal gave 
yolks «>f very uniform moderately yiMow color After 
steiragc liens fed Sudan JI dye in capsules produced 
deep orange eggs C R rellcrs 

Effect on egg quality of five different vegetable proteins. 
li II riiompsem Okla Agr Dipt Sta , FefI 103!^, 
^ 117 18(1034) —Hens having access to wild onions pro- 
duced eggs entirely notnial m color ond flavor both before 
and afiir storage Ihiis which had access to manure 
heaps, stagnant water or decompd materials produced 
eggs nl very poor stoiagc life. Coltoiisicd meal, wlicii 
mcliidid in tbc ration, gave eggs yolks of on olive color. 
Alfalfa-fcd hens produced eggs of good yolk quality both 
licforc and after storage, bmiiity wlieat had a very bad 
effect on egg quality. C R I'ellefS 

6 Chaoges In the quabtv of the orotelni of meat as deter- 
mined by digestion with pepsin. I. A. Smnrodintzev 
and I N Luikoiskaya 2fm soe thxm ^o! 17, Hkl£>-53 
(191.5), C A 39, M5*, 778*.— Lean beef reaches its 
max. digestibility in 90-1211 hrs. aflir killing when stored 
at 1-3*, or in fi-21 hrs when kept at Cl**. L. D. C. 

Changes In the solubility of the calcium compounds 
during autolysls of muscle tissue. I. A. Smorodmtzcv 
and I N Linskov«kaya fJit/f. tec. rAim. tief. 17, 1814-21 
' (1915) - Lein beef from the liind quarters of cows 6-7 
jrrs old contained 4 2-(> 7 mg. % Ca. One hr. after kill- 
ing 30% of the Cb was extd by water, aRir storage for 
24 hrs at 1—1“ 67% was extd , and after 72-120 hrs. 
02% The inctc.i5e m the soly. of the Ca parallels the 
formation of laciic acid iii tbc muscle. The soly. of the 
inorg I* showed practically no change during the first 72 
br: L. n Gilson 

e Vitamin D and Di(G) content of South Dakota tailless 
lamb (muscle, liver, pancreas, thymus) and vitaniin C 
content of liver. I dith Pierson S Dak. Agr. Expt. 8tn., 
/Inn Kept fOf/, .11-5(1931) —The amt. of lean lamb 
muscle nquued to give a gam ol 25 g. m 8 weeks (Shcr- 
tiun-Chasc unit of vitamin D) was less than 1 g.; liver, 
hvs than 0 5 g,, tongue, 1 g , brain, less than 1 g.; kid- 
ney, less than I g.; heart, 0 .5 g ; pancreas, 1 g. The 
Hmb was ricber In v itamm H than beef. The work is bc- 
9 mg conlimtcd C, R. rdlcre 

Note on the effect of ■•condition" on the color of body 
fatinrabblts. R Hired J /Igr. 5ci. 25, 6.(1-4(1935). — 
1 at color is of importance in beef produced by English 
markets because of iliscnminalion against deep yellow fat. 
Data were coHeetcd to ascertain the extent of difference m 
fxt TOlor betwieii lean and fat animals A tentative con- 
clusion is that in fattening a proportion of the Ingested 
pigment it laid down m the fat but that when luch fat it 
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used for body tnamteaance tbe pigtnent is not wholly re- 
absorbed but coned m the fatty tissue, this deepens 
the color Tbe results suggest an ejplacation Sot ihe fact 
that fat color in old cows and steers which have undergone 
seasonal fluctuation in condition is usually a darlcer tint 
than jn young heifers and steers which have fattened 
steadily, and that animals once fat and killed in poor condi- 
tion are usually darker in color than fat ones 

I C Fenstel 

Efieet of intenor temperatures of beef muscle upon Uie 
press fluid and cooking losses Alice hi Child and J 
A^es Fogarty J Air Research SI, 655-62(1935) — 
The ratio of press fluid to dry matter is greater in muscle 
heated to 58° than m that heated to 75“ The moisluie 
content of press fluid vanes directly and the total N 
content vanes mduectly with the interior temp of the 
muscle The coagulahle N m press fluid varies inversely 
with the mterior temp , but there is comparatively little 
difference in the noncoagulable N in press fluid from 
muscles heated to 58° and to 75* An mverse relationship 
exists between the percentage of press fluid and the total 
cooking losses in muscle heated to 75° f/o relationship 
of this kind is indicated in muscle heated to 58* 

W IT Ross 

Effect of hydrogenated lard, storage lard and heated 
lard on ^e destruction of Titamin A m foods V E 
Nelson, P liable Nelson and Belle Lowe la Agr 
Expt Sts , R^pJ Agr Research 1934, 81(1934), d C A 
29, 2614* —Unheated fats when tmxed with butlerfat did 
not cause destruction of the vitamin A content of the tatter 
On the other band, heated fats did cause definite destruc- 
tion of vitamin A Three com brands of oleomargarine 
similarly did not cause loss of vitamin A when mixed with 
butterfat It is believed all these brands contained coco- 
nut fat which acted as a protective agent When lard 
was heated to 80° instead of 120° and mixed with butter- 
fat there was little loss of viumm A and a retardatioQ of 
rancidity C R Fellers 

Methods for determining pentoses as furfural la citrus 
fruits Walton B Sinclair and B T. Cartboloinew 
Am J Botany 22, 829-42(1935) —In the eipts de- 
scribed, prarjtwally theoretical yields were obtained from 
known samples of furfural by tbe bromate method Tbeo- 
rotice: yields of pentoses as fuifiiral were not obtained from 
d xylose and l^rabinose Steam distn did not give higher 
yields than ordinary distn In testug citrus fruit juice 
and tissues, other substances distd over with the ftaiun} 
and subsequently reacted with the Br , this causes an error 
with the bromate method These substances were extd 
from the tissues with 95% EtOH and El,0, after which 
comparable results were obtamed by tbe phlotoglucinol 
and bromate methods, the latter giving slightly higher 
y^ues Mature \alencia orange peel distd with 12% 
flCI yielded 15 80% (based on dry wt ) of furfural by the 
mod^ed bromate method and 14 98 by the phloroglucmol 
rnethod The corresponding values for lemon peel were 
17 45 and 16 55 Navel and Valencia oiasue nsser w 
tissues yielded 12-14% L E Gdson 

Aguaeate (Persea grabssiaa, Gaertn ) Ernesto 
Parodi !/a!ia agricola Ka 11(1935), Agr colonusle29. 
578 —This subtropical plant can be cultivated in Italy, 
in the regions with temperate winter temps The best 
fertihrer js ammonia N 5, P,0, 7 and K,0 2% Tbe av 
compn of the fresh fruits is lIjO 68 51, prolems 1 59, 
fats 21 54, carbohydrates 7 14 and ashes 1 22%, 450 g 
of aguacate pulp may give an av of 1056 caJ 

C A Dravo 

Acid and Pn vanabons in Ananas comosus Merr in re- 
labos to swells caused by Clostridium spp C II Spiegel- 
berg y Bact 31, 85(1930) • — Com sweUs may result 
from a too high Pn (above 4 4) in cans diinng and after 
processing of pineapples John T Myers 

Culinary quality in wbte potatoes J S Cobb Am 
RolaSo J 12, 335-40(1935) — "ITie results of cooking tests 
and chem analyses indicated that good cooking quality (a 
tneaJy, flaky, white fleshed cooked potato) is closely assoeef 
with high starch and dry-matter contents and low N con- 
tent of the tuber. There was no relation between the 


1 fertilizer treatment of the plant and the cooting quality 
<rf the tuber There was a definite tendency for baked 
potatoes to give higher quahty scores than boiled ones of 
the same lot, apparently because of the higher proportion 
erf starch to water in the baked potatoes. There was a 
25% loss of wt due to loss of water during baking while 
boilmg gave no loss nor gam of wt Twenty three refer- 
ences. K D Jacob 

. Sugar feedmg-stuS expenments S Koch Cenlr. 
^ Zuckertnd 43, 89(5-1, 951(1935) — The feeding values of 
plain beet pulp, Steffens pulp and dried cossettes were 
tested With milk cows the results with Steffen pulp 
and dried cossettes were equal, but definitely supenor to 
plain pulp With pigs Steffens pulp and dried cossettes 
could advantageously be substituted for about 50% of 
the usual barley ration and very appreciably reduce the 
cost of production of 1 kg of meat. F R Bachler 
3 Influence of an increase of excess of base m a food 
raboo on tbe tcid base equihbifum, condition of health 
and yield of milch cows B Brouwer. Biedermann'sZentr. 
B Tierernahf 7,403-95(1035), cf C A. 29, 3001* -Ex- 
penoients were conducted on 2 groups of 13 cows each 
which were fed a practical ration, but with an increase in 
excess of base, produced by the addn of carbonates and 
bicarboaates, to det if there was a favorable or unfav- 
orable influence on the health, the milk and fat produc- 
* lion and on tbe composition of tbe butter fat The "base” 
null was composed of Na and K bicarbonate and tnagse- 
siie (plus some CfaHPO,) The mutual ratios of the ele- 
inciits Na, K, Ca, Mg and P m the ration were practically 
unaltered by tbe adds of tbe mist so that only the />ure 
function was studied In this and m former expts with 
ordinary Netberland rations, composed of grass bay, 
Netberland grass si)sge and concentrates, tbe urine was 
f found to have Pa ^ 7 ^8 0, total COi * 200 vol %, 
organK acids * 100 tng equivalents per 1 and NHt 
usually lower than 5 tng equivalents per 1 On tbe same 
ration (without cbolk) tbe total CO> content of tbe blood 
plasma was 61 .3 * 3 ,8 vol % In increasing, in one of the 
groups, tbe quantity of the base mixt. to nearly 900 g per 
cow per day, the base excess was increased by more than 
7 7 g equivalents, so that the total base excess lu the 
ration was 12 Cg equivalents pet day per cow Theunne 
6 Pa rose frons an av of 6 10 m the control group to 8 27 
in tbe eiptl group and tbe COi content from 236 to 655 
vol %, while the org acid content fell from 123 to 62 mg 
equivalents per 2. This 2art-mentioaed fact was cot caused 
by a considerable reduction in the daily production of org. 
acid, but wholly or at least for the most part by a con- 
siderable increase of the quantity of urine In feeding 
rations giving rise to either alk or acid end products of 
metabolism, the secretion of org acids per day docs not, 
' in B 's opiiuoa, considerably increase or decrease Tbe 
total COt of tbe blood plasma increased only to a small 
extent, namely from 61 4 to 67 9 vol % The live wt 
and the health of tbe 2 groups were practically the same 
There mire. nnJy.srtuiB djSferercef.w ihtshsJyxaiVi rajfytvX. 
fat and fat free dry substance Neither was there any 
influence on the fat percentage, percentage of fat free dry 
substance of the milk, or on the I no or Reiehert-hfeissl 
S value of the butter fat. These expts show that a healthy 
cow, with sound kidneys, can tolerate, at least for some 
time, a very large 2>a^ excess without unfavorable conse- 
quences It may also be concluded that it is not to be 
(eared that on a mineral acid silage the addn of too large 
an amt of chalk or soda might produce alkalosis. One 
hundred eighteen references F. L Dunlap 

Comparison of the chemical analyses of carpet grass 
and Bermuda grass E C Elting, J. P LaMaster and 
9 J H MitcheU S Car Agr. Expt Sta,47lAA»« RePl 
51-3(1934) —From Apr 5 to Oct 25. 8 chppmgs of grass 
plots were made, weighed and analyzed There is a higher 
dry-matter content and higher protera m Bermuda grass 
than m carpet grass Carbohydrates are higher in 
latter The ash content of Bermuda grass averagw 6 5% 
as compared with 7 9% for the carpet grass, fae resp 
percentages of crude protein were 10 and I^'* 


C R Fellers 
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The boUnicel end chemical eompoeitloea and the (eed- 1 alon inlftiemc dans Ue holies de conserves ct see varhliona 
ing values of hays imported from Italy and France (into pendant la st6nIisation Pans Gainhicr-Vmats ft. Cie. 
Switzerland). H. Gutknecht. Landw Jahrb. Sckr^is 66 ^ T. 8. rin^monifiihle ,ti. 


samples ©^ Italian and 13 of Dangoumau, A : Reclierche>i sur I'iniiaponifiablc de 
French origin were examd The Italian samples were Phuitcdefromcnt. Pwdeaux: Librairic Dcimas. 14Spp. 
nuite similar to av. Swiss hays, btit the French «amples Reviewed in Cereal ^emtstry 12, «loU0^5)- 
m irrnrrnl contained Icss dicestiblc protein, less utihzable Davies, W L * Tlie Chcmislo' of Milk. London. 


in general contained less digestible protein, less utihzable Davies, w L* 

starch (Kellner cocfl ) and less P,0, F O Whittier Chapman & Hall, Ltd 5(M pp 2., s 

Nutritive value of lucerne IV. The leaf-stem ratio « Gachot, H , and Daude-Bancel, A Manuel pratique 
H L Woodman and R E Evans J Agr Set 25. 378- pour la preparation des jus dc raisin et dc pomnie. Stras- 
97(1035), cl C A 29, 5890*— Sep analyses of the leal Iwiirg Imprimeric Univ Heitz 12 j pp. Reviewed in 

and stem fractions of lucerne cuts shon-ed that at all stages Bull auoc ehim 52, SSifiOIS) . v 


of growth the leaves are richer in protein and poorer u. 

fibCT than the stems Nearly 50% of the dry matter of teelimsclies TasclicnwSrterbuch Frans imd Wis^en- 
ihe stems in the {lower stage eoasists oi fiber Leaves sehafi tier Kiwiscrvenfalinkation /Ih ed urunswick; 

display a much higher degree of uniformity m protein and Serger & Jfempel COO pp M 8 . . „ 

fiber content and ore also very definitely richer in ether ^dci. T , Higuchl, T , Kond5, M ,and Matsuzawa.K.* 
e« andslightlyncherinN-freccxtractivcathanthestems i The Chemical Analysis of Food in Japan 3rd ed Tokyo' 
Both leaves and stems show a decrease in KjO content with Nankodo 6: Co , Ltd B.'i'l pp Reviewed in ocienre 82, 
advancing maturity although the stems continue to be 392(1935) 

richer than the leaves The stems suffer considerable te- - ~ 

duction in ash content with increasing growth The Preserving wheat germ I’ttcr J Donk and Alexander 
flowers tend to follow the leaves in org compn and the R MacDonald (to Cerohrir Ltd ) Bnt 430, 7Gj, Oct. 
stems in mineral content I C Feusiel 17, 1935 To stabilirc the gcim against rancidity and 

TTie chemical treatment of straw by means of sodium improve its keeping qualities, it is ground to about the 
hydroxide soiotion. N D Pryanishnikov and E A flnenessof flour, NaCJ being mired iJierewTlh pnor or sub- 
Nesterova Problems o] Ammal Iluibatidry (U S S U ) ^ sequent to or during the gnnding to absorb moisture 
1935, No 4-5, 200-17 — The nulnlive value of straw is and inhibit loo rapid diastatie action of yeast m baking, 
greatly increased by 8 cxtns with I 5% NaOlI soln and an inert non fatty filler, c g , potato, nee or com 

TTie percentages of org matter, N-frcc material, and crude flour or rice polishings, is added, the product being dned 
cellulose before treatment were 48 71%, 4.3 90% and before or after addn of the filler by heating without free 


^rger, liermann, and Hempel, Bruno' Konserven- 


1935, No 4-5, 200-17 — The nulnlive value of straw is 
greatly increased by 8 extns with I 5% NaOlI soln 


58 23%, resp Alter treatment ttic values were 08 7UVe. 
52.15% and 82 27%, resp The starch eqmv (Kellner) 
changed from 10 22 to 33 77 S A KarjaU 


Genmnal substance suitable for use m foods from seed 
keroeU Moritz Bienenstock U S 3,028,132, Jan, 21 


Feed value of whey. E C Damrow A'aW Butter j For recovering germinal substanee from a mat obtained 
and CAreie 7. 25, No 23, 24(1935) A It Johnson on mechanically degcrnunating seed kernels such as those 
. of Cercloma stiiquo and rchteJ plants of the hmihes of 

Detn. of N in foodstuffs (Shirokov, Volovmskaya) 7 th« Caesalpmiaceac and Mimosaccae, the mun portion 
Cottonseed and its products Inutntivc values of meall of •>'« endosperm is removed from the mat. and the re- 
(Callup) 27. Variations in the lactose content of milk mammg mixt eonig the gcniiinal stihstancc and other 

(Brown, et al.) IIF. Colloid chemistry of ncc starch and constituents of the kernels is introdiiecd into a liquid me- 

cooking of rice (Sakwiada, el cl) 2 Aldchydrasc of milk dium such as C»HCU and Cill. which dissolves fatty sub- 
(Ritter) llA. Efiect of KBrO«, etc., on the baking prop- stances and has a «p pr. under wurking conditions mter- 
erty of wheat flour (Jprgcnscn) IlA. Storage and physi- * mediate the $p. grs of the genmnal substance and of the 
ology of tropical fruits (Wardlaw, Leonard) IID. kVater- associated substances and which is indifTcrenl to gluten- 
proofed paper for wrapping candy (U S. pat 2,029,390) forming proteins of the genumal substance, so that the 


23. App. for gelatin extn (U S. pat. 2,028,935) I 


2 hyers, the upper of which contains the 


Ifumidifiers for bakers’ ovens (Ent pat 436^99) I. germinal suhstanec, I he temp is reduced togtverequtrcd 
Protein degradation products (Bnt pat. 430,591) 16 sp Rr and the lajirs arc sepd Cf C ^.30, 1142*. 

Diealcium phosphate (for use with foods] (U. S pat Food for diabebes Katl Wiltc and Eugen Fritscli. 
2,029,907) 18 . Bnt 435,978, Oct. 2, 103'>, Ft 7.8,8,804.001.18,1935 

, , _ ... V , NjledgoodspoorfncarbiiAjifrafesarcpfcrci. hytrcating 

^ t 5®°' J? “d Mdersson, i • Foderkonscrviering wheal or r>e genns, freed from oil, for a day at about 30® 
Stockholm; Nord Rotogravyrs Ifandb. Jordbruk 199 and then lor several days at room temp , with yeast and 


Barbade, P., Pisani-Borg, L , and Duval. J Con- 
tribution & I'^tudc de la qualild dcs bids et fannes Pans 


InipnmCTie dcs pubbOTtions pdriodiqucs. Reviewed in up to baked goods 
Ann. /atr. 28, 567(1935), o.v...' . 


lactic acid, mixing the product wnih fresh genus and 
fermenting again for sc\ oral lirs with > cast, adding further 
genns and yeast and fcmicnting again and finally working 


Bakers’ yeast Alfred .Schultz (to Standard Brands 


U- S 2.029,592. Fell 4 A high-protein st^k 
13Spp Rc- 8 ycast having a protein content of over 50% on the dry 

TV . T VLt J, ^^”935), basis isadded to a >east mitnenl soln. such as one prepd 

-I A IVovrA, Chez tousles pcuplcs with use of molasses, NH. phosphate or phosphonc acid 

ijr^ llistoirc, utilisation, culture T. and (NIfi),SO,. and the P nutriment is rcstncicd to 1 25- 

SheSher «9 ?pT’ P^ST^cV’ C T m"' "■?'*; "F'-essed as NlI.H.TOi 

Boureaui’ Albert^' -hi,.. *’‘c inohsscs, in order to produce 

du nSici? T £“ 'Sfl''' ““ »;;h jerat.on which contain, 

Chalmers. C. H . Bacteria in ReHtion^'o #!„. M.ii T i “ dry basis and which has high 

Sunulv A PrarM,-ni r>,' a .u “A®” ^ baking quality and keeping quality. 


ciss»t.,r<r,- . co„"z.gn a .•diSde";.. L., s-t" r%'i° 

Cheftel: Les boites homhies dans Fmdustne des con 30% of the total s„gar 

'CTves ohmcntaircs 2nd ed. Pans- Gauthier Vitfars m "*”^*''7’ 'u ^ soln. contg. yeast- 

20pp r .4 oautnicr \illars assimilable sugar (such as that of mohsses) and a yeast- 

ChCtel, ChnobtUtm. ThniUotaodBondMu- Ln me i"™i: Ncompd ,nchn, NH,,ullatc and Pho,. 

, ilia 01 aao uouoeau. La pres- phatc, jeast propagation is effected with aeration while 
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inTtitnr t>iy ywitT-«5 «3T-iltt Wg irifirg U cutnnieKt to al<Ciut 
4 to erpressed as XH< solfate afld based t.r«* the 

tot^Fagar calcd as raola'«es, «o it*! tiere ts iwjjwd a 
high peld of jxasl of good balang and Leerag ciualities 
having a protem content substantiaUr less than that ol the 
stoch yeast added Aq b.'Hj may be added dmitg the 
process to regulate the pB and supply a portion of the N 
fee the yeast growth (suitably instead of IvH« sulfate nsa X 
source for the jeast). 

Starch preptracons irenaann Lotbje Bnt 43',f2IS, 
Oct 3, l^<So A baijns aid or bread enprover »s ptepd 
by blending a neuTal cold-setting 'larch that coctams 
DO chemicals with so much raw untreated starch, eg, 
potato starch, that the HjO-bind-ag capacity of ^e 
product does not eicecd the rapo 1 S 

FlocT Otto H Joo« Bnt 436,(100, Oct. 3, 1933. 
To improve the bahicg quahnes and so to enable an in- 
creased percentage of European wheat to be used in the 

flour nun prepd for dough-taakmg, a vegetable phoT'ha- 
lide-yegetable oil mm conlg about 35*^ oil is mued with 
flour m the proporBon of 1 cd mnt to 4 of fi<nj toprodure 
an intermediate product which is subsequently roised with 
the bulk of the flour The pbos?hatid“s are obtamed as 
lecnhm by the enn of soybeans. 

Fermented wilh fnods MarceBe Mignard (nee De- 
vaar) Ft TS^,9Q1, Oct IS, 1935 Foods made from 
fermented pi?k , c t . 3^ghtirt, bare their nctnme and 
digestive properties improved by adding durmg the 
lennentation a soln obtained frenn a culture of active 
baciTli afiCT the baciUi are hilled 

Sterilams milk E I da Post de Nemom A Co 
Inc Fr Th9,S0S, Oct So, 1935 Milk or products tnade 
therefrom or cQstg ta^ are neaped bvaddutc at a temp 
below 50*, p^erably a the cold, 0 C073-0 by wt 
of K<0| before or idttf heamg to a temp below 61* 
For a high rrmm of nicnbes the beating may be earned 
to 63* 

StahOmag eomponsd for chocolate mixtures Davtd 
E Lum (to Intematiooal Patents Dercloment Co ) 
Can 334.430, Nos 2ti, 1933 .4t a subthting agent 

powd starch is intinutdr tnixed with a snail quanoty of 
finely ground agar-acar in quanutv from 1 to lO'e by wt 
of the starch on the dtj bass The cuxt has eub^taatiaUy 
usifonn dismbution 

Stable chocolate tffcp David E Lmn (to Interea* 
Uonal Patents Development Co ) Can 334.431, Nov 
£h), 1 935 The ingredients of the strap are ineorporated 
in a protective colloidal suspemoo costg swelled starch 
and agai-agar u quantirv 1CH0 0% by wt of the 
starch on the dry basis The narch prerctus the choco- 
late fibers and fats from «erg The agar agar prevents the 
starch particles from being pptd from tbe suspension 
Stable chocolate sirup, David E Lmn (tolnicrtiatjoiial 
Patents Dei eloptoect Co) ran 354,4^, Xov 20 , 
1'^ —The sirup cootams C 7 1 by wt of the finished 
soup of swelled *tarch and acar-asar. in which the pto- 
portioa of agar-agar to siaroh is 1 0-16 CK> by wt <4 the 
sia/ch £® lie drr tans Cf rrevetitag ahsir 
Cream cooLag and aeratag device Edward Franklin 
and Thorsten Nelson L S J.(D9,02l, Jao ^ \an0a5 
structural details 

Freetmg ice cream with solid carbon diosde ClaicDce 
I Justheim U S 2,029,CC5, Jan 2S A murt fimned 
of powdered gelatin, powdered egg, powdered skim milk, 
cream, sugar and flavonng is stirred wvth powdered solid 
CO, 

B u tte r , cream, fats, etc "Flact" GcscHwhafi fur 
electnsche .kpparaie C m b II Bnt 43r>,372, Ocl 4, 
1935 This carresponds to Fr i.0,914(C A 29,S52'). 
the skimmed or urtskimtred w.iiv or liquid dairy residues 
used tee the srashmg are first treated elertrwaay by the 
process of Bnt 433.67G (C .1 30, 332») 


Mirgarme Hatb iug g Oelweite B-mctaan & Mex- 
gcU (Franv Blwiacn. mvector ) Off. (UT’.osS, Oct. 31, 
1935(0 531 1(0. MCV or a 'vcthclic immiave medinm 
»s fnrneii'cd with Daic and baaena and is added to 
Tcarganae EtOH or its denvs , such as alcoholates or 
es*ers, is then added In an example. r'ilL oadified be 
bactena is added to maiianne. EtOH is then added, 
and the ma*s ts irtred and chinned. Cf C. .4. 29, 4951' 
Pectin W. k\ . Cowgin (to Sardlk. Inc.). Bnt. 43T.- 
CS3,Nov.4. 1933 SeeU.S 1.973.(13 (C. A. 28. CSTP*) 
.4ay adhfTe»?e-retaidmg a'Tmt tnav be used m place of 
the giv e ertJ. e. g , tBve oil, lemca ml. eoddiver cal, re- 
fined tnineral o2, waxes, paraSns. sugars. 

GeUtm Carl Fiendenbsrg GmbH Fr 790,CCC. 
Nov. 4, 1933 G^tm i» improied bv subjectmg it to a 
'scdliag by means of a acmaq •wcEmg agent, t. g , 
glyrend, and if secessaiy to a heat treatment, then tn- 
rarpcraiing tn the gelatm softening agents msed m wattr, 
sucii a< castor iB cr osh o4<. after has mg climmated to a 
lii^meaetme a- eomplettlv the swellmg a^^t 

TYeserrmg tissnes such as luied meats, etc 

Sidney Masher. U. S 2.029 ,24’». j^a "s The surface 
of meats, fish, poultry a tbe like is dusted with an anli- 
oxrdative matenal "inch as pulvenned oats, which may Iw 
mired with salt 

bleat ptesemsg salt P, Gesia and D Blanckaert. 
Bdg 4^,092,-47x1130,1935 KX6,tsmiaedwiihNH,0. 
and Na l^hosphate and salt are added to the mixt. 

Pir2>*ring aitifiaal saosage casings for ah^ment tsd 
bandiing BeniaidH Behcnk (to \isktsg Cerp ). U b 
2 029,0111, Jan 21. 5 ancnis details 
Preserrmc frcit Alexander Geraer-Eassuases Bnt 
45N^I3, Sepk 24, 1935 Dissded da and addn to 435,397 
(C .4 30,1143’). Tbe process of 435,4S7 IS modified Iw 
addmg to the coaunghtr^d a Bsill amt , e gpt9to2‘’r, 
of gvn sandaiae 

IVesentsg frus and vegttabfes fViQ H EweB 
U S 2,02^,970, Jan 2' 4rrJc.s,i<eaTS,ameots, peaces, 
etc . are sliced and the sheet are inmosi'd a aq COi 
sola . removed, drained and packed (ststably m bosei 
lined snth oiled paper) and nay be placed a cold aiorage 
uaul dewd f« use. 

Preseretbon of foodsteffs J. Foulse £elg 400,932, 
Jaa 3). 1935 Tbe foodsisfls are Mated u tightly clneing 
steel cells m which a snaB piece of S is btsued jtm befere 
the ceBs are closed The SO, thes famed tt sabsequrailv 
replaced l>y as atm of CO, under slight prtsscre. The 
process js especiaDy appScaWe to eggs 

Preserviag food, fahnes, etc WTlhtlm J H lEancbs 
Bnt 433,394, Sept 1C, 1335 See Cer. CIO.DIS (C. A 

29. 4097') 

Coffee cubsttutes Eduard Jaloweu and Mar Ham- 
burg Pm 436,116, Oct 4, 193a See Fr. 7s4,172 (C. A. 

30. 190'}. 

Coffee mbshtate Fiaiu Pracht. Fr. 799,615, Nov 4. 
1935 SuipJe or conple* albuminous Tnatenal of vege- 
table «• -liiTnal mg in , prefoably contg P, is di»sccd 
mto us elancatary componajis in tie presence of water, 
under peei'iire and at temps of 1 00-220 * and above, 
decompn of tie ammes or aminophosphone aod being 
avntded then the ert is evapd to drvness under vacuum 
and roasted, if necessary after dccotnpn of the albumins 
aod in the absence of air Decottipn to faltv acids, NHi. 
WCTCaptans, etc , dunag roasting is avoided 

Apparatus for makmg yoghurt under controlled tem- 
perature Soc g^erale de constructions Eecuiques el 
loecaniques (.■il'thom) Fr Ts'',7p2, Oct 16, 1935 
Steriliimg and caanme foods Charles O Ban (to 
kmencan Can Co ) U b 2.(C9.3(0. Feb 4 -kpr “9 
tanous optative details are described 
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(l'l.ASTK’S, HI SJNOIliS. INSUUMOKS. AhlU MVl S. t ir.) 

IMKIAN 4 UIMK 

Cb-Jcl , 0 ,^,; ...d. in .«5 0,.„ WUn.n, W l..nlJlnM»m;^^.nd 

^ 'iUgVis' In Cfrmn thrmicsl Industiy In iW /V<.w A A K . /«-ni-icrj l.VMS — 

lUmwWurAcr /«J ( U» UUW«>) U 11 ^ CoiuluiMtlim of OTnlfi'rfiual wlili fiirtliri <-tii utni- 

Perkin Medal awarded to Warren K Lewis for hU «ail<m of ihl«l‘n«liiei will* C lltO, gKrs rcslin Miijalde fur 
work in chemical enElneerlnB Anon hii J Nf ( 

2S, ".Mi(llK'd) - Hiocrail'V nml Ho*>f“ll ‘'f !• *** 

IVfVm inrdrli^ts Cf fotlownij; ali'tr 


wide \aflriy td i' 


StatnUrilH lor ti-cli fiirfurnl nte 
siiiTveMtil If l.cUfsler 

TTrff ennditJons /or tho condensaiJon of different por* 
tloni of shale tars wllh formaldehyde to form products 


Application of physical data to hich pressure Processes lions of shale tars with tormawenyuo lo lorm rrouucrs 
W k lewnn /«J tus I *er„ 23. -'’.7 «i(UUt) - slmllst lo rerol S N POink v n ml t. ^ 

iharu oml various mcihul- of loiuimtatlon me uivm A.>mi.. jr.jj { i-hriii 

nherrhy |>rn>mr \i>l leinp nljiiona of liuhri h>dt»*- ) Uniiftiul. / Anf'ii-ijrM 1, _ M llie lliUll 

iii™, (3 .....r. c lu u,u.l . .i«l, ...I-..- r..;i-;.l;.«"«i;«k,«!. ' l'".'"", .ui; 


% (3 , , 

teiiiiire no InowUike ol the ml vol . onl> the vilt V 
Mirc and tcini' of the sid'staiue Ihew same hydiocae 
Irfm curves con hi iisvd to oppioxliiiair the pioi-otlrs of 
oihu conipds . even thoiiKh wiiMy dilfcrciit hi 
Also In Cikenmtry Cf liuluilry 1036. I dl> 

t r \\ \\ du t'x 

Industrial medicine and Industrial totlcoloey O II 
Cchnnann 7rn«j d«i /bjI lAeei I nfrs 31. No -I, 
"111 STtUia/O I-' L Muutrll 

Natural and industrial gases A Vu svhoalov 
rronj 1'/ iftMJtlfrv i'ony J /ifi rrl Ippfieil ( l>f"i 
fSt2 2, Pt I, "JlV-TllW^) A review of I'foldemi 


with C1I,0 wh«t\ NaOll or KtCDi Is used iis i.italvst 
Ueviihml tdsh IkuIiik niuirul od in (he Tesln ads os a 
tdivikUrr. but tends to diwini'ieve at hkh temt*. amt 
If hi leUrSlrt 

Testing and evaluation of thermal Insulation Walter 
Sihslfrf <..u u irut.er/,M7S.lV.‘MJ(llUM — Mdhmls 
insiilation. ii'ing the Sbhiniiti heat- 


of Itsiim. ihrriiial liisu . . 

It >w meter, an discusKed 1 lirorrtu al and actiiallv deid 
tuui ifansndssnui dita uml laldis for iiuwt I'Conoinliut 
thuLiuss of covetiiii; are i.iven (or stiain pliie Insulating 
mutriUls siuh os kiesilKUhr, inaitiiesiv and in Insulations 

... . tiutli up fioiit uiilanod and klass wool Meinl-foil Insii- 

ncctwl with the iitlllratl(»i of iialtiial and Imhmrial j.asrs |<ti<m mjiures mfr/iil Install it h’li and the use nf a |»fi>ln*s 

In the U. P S U with special trfereme to pimlmis of ii\e sheet Inui cover, uml Is of use where hsht weight and 

chlorination of ethilene I H Mefanowskv (rted>vni from dust ate esstntlil Olass-wuil insidatlou 

ilygroscoplcltv of salts and salt mtsturet In relation to ^ cun he protested hy a itypsnni ciinent civitliii:. it ran he 

Industrial technic G Hobert /m/Mtf'u £fiirHi(;u» 22, applied In luMihiliK lir>, 


.ir^e Kas and steam pipes where 

other hisutaiions wonM In loo fiiavy , and fni other sneedat 

1 »uT|>t«ses. Of the covriinijs tested, the kieset|,nihr is le* 
level! to lie l«eM adapted lor ordm iry strain pipe insida. 
tlon U W 111 an 

Adhesives for "Utthherold” roofing materfal far high 
andlow temperatuies A V liVhiuiin Ahoivf .Uiifenaf 
1031, No h. l'> M — Odddtnmen ndhislves must have 
6 dldrient vofteidng points tii'cordine to the htitiide of the 
place wliete (hrv are used and lo the angle of linlinalloti 
of the nvofing. Pirectlons as to ifielr ptepn for dilTerenl 
conditions aie given. N. l\. Piiftnowslv 

The mechanism of the condensation of phenol with 
formaldehyde A Vatisheldt, T hflmtova, A, llenbirg, 
M Halms and A. I k.l .V.if vf-iail AV»ujr ir* d 2>»ss 
Aefol f’ftvN. A* A. .V. A\, /.emuionf, I, Ikl-Afl 

, (HUM; cf. r. A. 2<i. 117''*— Pldm and CII.O can be 
slruiu-dlstd from tbe polvnirrlied trsldue of their con* 
driisaiion, even in the prc'ime of IVJ. Ifd’Oi, and detd. 
hv staiidml methods, iiili In the presence of the other. 
The reaction rate of thitr tomUnvitlon showi that at IU»* 
in the prvsemc of IH'O, crpdiiiol. units, reai t. <\t hinhcr 
temps, or in tnoie mid mrdU. n hrgtr amt. of 1‘liGU 
leaits, on Induiilion of n sexondirv traction. In all., 
media niOil and ClliO rent In the proportions 2::i. 


jA7-i'.1(l'U.M -A review of the (lykTo-aoptn) of $*d 
salts dialing with crli hyi,roiuetiio sute uml captciiy 
for the rate of absorption of HiU vapor A I* -C 

The recovery ef solvent vapors hy adsorption The 
Artlrarbone process 1' L I iiarn A’u'iVf /I m (.S V) 

38. lOd-CHJlllUd) - An lUusiraKd desulption 

C C lUvls 

Synthesea of solvents and plastlclters Yu S /aP* 
kind Irani 17 .Ur'i/e'ret (Vnjr 7Arcfef AtHifJ 
Chm. m: 2, Pi I, r.hKhf(Hn')J A review on (he 
syiithvsis of ineth)lc)clohev4tte, lellosotve, tth)l etlirv, 
camphor, phtluUtes, phcMihotu aeid e>tecs, etc 

]i li Jlief.»nowsky 

The present status, from the chemical point of view, 
of synthetic resins 1 Jacobs Art gra ra^aVA'uc 
12. Nq. 117, 3-t0(Ui.lA) -A reviiw and diwiisdon 
C C PivU 

The preparation of oil soluble resins from polyhydrlc 
alcohol and polyhasfc arid Jen CJniim U’te J CAinere 
CAeni. Aof 3. 321 -1(HU1) —Gil sol resins are pr«ul 
(1) by heatlmj castor oil soap with U.d-duhloroptopantd 
and then cooking the product mih plitimllc aiihvdrtde 
and (2) by heating together raw castor ort and glyitrol 
In the presence of NaOIf as cutnt)st, and then adding 

VUllMliC «ra\ hraiine llif .r.ln |..r|.>l , TI.r.; I.M. 'BVrV'i.iilV t'br'.'.mlmni.in i.f ni.Vhlc |C, A 

by the .lid inetbml is suitable (or varnUh blending *• ‘ - ’ ..... 

The synthesis of oll-aoluhle arllflcial phenol ^eslnj* of 
the type of albertol M N Ush.ikov and V M /eKtrir 
A'arotiiiuil Aomiuariaf 7yiitArf('l I'rom A A A A 
'*-vrrad, ffaitoioimi 1. 20.1 -Iddrcn) — Allwtiol curt 


7. NS?), but do not agree with that of ilaekel mil und lien* 
tier (C. A 10, 13.V1. If. M. lelcester 

The coitdensatfon of phenol and rresol with acetalde* 
hyde to form plsstic compounds and Insulating materials, 
G S l\trov and A. I'khugliu. .V.ir.vf’inil A’cmiiroriaf 

be prepii ’from fill parts of 40‘'|, C!l,6 soln , ll«) parts of «(« fllflO'I.M o/m'any 'blrnix o^^ 

V These amts can l*e varied In 

wide limits without greatly affecting the prmluct, tint If 


rarts of Q^Glt? Kl>tetotocil,0 resins. 11. M. I ekester 

These amts can Iw varied In Recent investigations on emulsions, with special em- 
phasis on the mechanics of formation. Wiu. Cltyton 
/«f. rAe*«iff 12, lA'ldfllUd); cf.t'.,1.2P, 317J*. 

wtovere of sohenla In the manufacture of joint 
diaphragms Jbms Dlegmann. A'er. r^ri. nioidfAoHr 12. 
Nr* III, 21 «(HU.1). — A discussion. C, C. I'nU 
Kffecta of mefaU on fly sprays Ilavkf G. Iloyer 


e Ilian 123 parts of ClIjO soln is used, the piotliirt is 
iiisol In oils Afliertol can also t.e prtpd by healing KM 
parts of Iditol with 2IM parts of iniural resin at 2'M" for 
-V-Ahrs. Aildn of I lOll to C.lf, or n,0 wdns of nf. 
bet^l raises the acid no H m f ekester 

she use of furfural In the production of synthetic resins 
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Saab (Sanilary Products Sect) 12, No 1, 105, 107 1 Feuchtet, Georg W- Probletne des Lu/tkncges 
tr ...... .V,. Pntufam Vr<77,-nrp,trr. Itrt nn 1tr. 2 in 


(1936) — n states that the presence of perfume contg, 
terpenes or reducmg substances caused a deterioration of 
pyrethrms (pyis ) and toxicity Samples of standardized 
pyreihrum fly sprays in flint glass bottles were treated 
with 1 % by B-t of confectioner’s glare, flui, tinplate and 
combinaiions of these, and stored for 10 months m dark- 
AU samples were shaken at intervals and later 


Potsdam Voggcnreiter. C3 pp M. 2 40 
Gallmaro, P . Appunti di chimica e battenologica di 
gueira Naples; L. D'AIagno 71 pp 
Garelli, Felice Lczioni di chtmica industrialc inor* 
ganica Compiled by A. Teltamanu Turin Coop 
libndelC U F. 412 pp 

CerUch, Hans Thermo-volumctnsche Untersuch- 


analyzed by the Seil method for pyr I and 11 (cf C A, ^ tingen an Embettungsmassen jm zahn irztltchen Gu- 


fatiren Pm physikalisch-chemischer Experimental Bei- 
(ragzurzahnarzllichenMatcrialkunde Leipzig Ifcusscr 
78 pp M 620 

Gerliagef, Hean Manuel des gaz de combat d I'usage 
du personnel aiuiliaire Z Strasbourg Librairic de la 
mesange F. 10. 

Hale, EM A Laboratory Manual of Practical 
Applied Chemistry for Students of Domestic .Science 
Loadoa J A( Dent & Sons, Ltd. 293 pp 10s Gd 
Kuebdoner, Fr Die gebrauchlichsten KlebstofTi. 
Augsburg II Ziolfcowsky. 40 pp. 1 50 RcvKtnti 
ui Chimte & induilrirJl, 1450(1936). 

Kocb, RiChazd and Kienzle, Otto HandwSrterbuch 
der gesamten Tcchnik und ihrer lIiKswisscnschaften Bd 
II Kohlcnbunker.Zz Berlin Deutsche Vcrlag-Anst. 
788 pp M 36 Cf C A.29.&32C'. 

Maats, Th. A Biologie und Toxikologie der chem- 

for heat insulation (Cf. S pat 2,029,289) 20 App for * ischen Kamp/tnitcel Bd II Case, Dimp/e und 7er- 
coatmg wires with rubber (U S pat 2,029,435) 30 staubungen The Hague \V Junk Pp 263-315 Cf 
Rubber derivs (for production of insuUtorsJ (Er. pat. C A 2b, 20SD* 

788,&t0) 30 Filtering materiab (for gas masksi (Er. Maurer, Edward R , and Withey, Morten O . Stiengih 
pat 789,330) 1 Condensation products of aromatic of Materials 2nd ed New York. J. Wiley 8: Sons, Inc 
bydroxy compds with alkenols (U S 2,0^,539) 10 383 pp 83 60. 

. Kempa's Engineer’s Year Book, 1036 42nd annual 

Bmb, Otto Die Metallverfucfatigungsverfahren cut 


28, 45311) and tested on bouse flies by the Peet-Grady ' 
method (cf C A 22, 4731) Confectioner's glaze or 
combinations of it with other materials caused consider- 
able changes in color and about one*(bird lossof pyrs and 
toxicity It found some metal containers contaminated 
with more glare than used in his tests Flux caused a 
smdl loss, tinplate scarcely any The effect of small 
strips of Cu, Zn, Sn, At, Pb and Fe on the pyr fly sprays 
was also tried m a 2 weeks' storage test Cu and Pb both ; 
lost some wt and caused 8-13% losses in pyrs There 
was little change with the other maleruls but (bese are 
being tested for longer periods Two references 

Henry II Ricbardsofi 


Gas heating of platens for plastic work (Hems) 21 
Sheet vulcanued fiber (U, S pat 2,028,932) 23 Plastic 
compns (Brit pat 435,713) 20 Asphalt^sbestos i 


bound M 10 

Bergfr, Hemnznn Ge«eblich« Unfille und Er* 
krankungen dureb chetnuche U irkungen Eine Ubrrsicht 
uber die wichtiges Vorkommuisse und ihre Lehreo sowie 
die ForKhung in den Jabren 1931-34 Leipzig / A 
Barth 74 pp M 6 50 

_ror«hriite in dcf anorganisch-cheiniscbea lodaslne 


Penet, C : Annuaire des chimistcs et des industries 
chuniques 1934-1935 Pans* C Pernet 1000 pp 1 
SO Reviewed in Buff etsoe dim 52, 889(1935) 
Postigo, Luis Quimica general aplicada Barcelona 
Ramdn Sopena 813 pp Fus 12 50 
Sartori, Mano Die Chemie der KampfstolTe Trans- 
lated from Italian by Vans Klufflb Brunswick E 


Edited by Adolf Brluer and Johann D’Ans Dd IV « Vicweg&^bn 250 pp M.I8 
1928-32 Abt 3 Berlin J Springer 890 pp M Siegel, WUbeUa Die Verfahren der anwgantsch- 
148 Reviewed m Ind £nr Chem , A'nir £d 14. 57 chemisebes Industrie Jahresberichte ulier die Patente 
(1936) Cf C A 29,4102* inid die tecboische LiUratur der Industrielander Berlin 

Calrct, Enrique Ouimica general apltcada a fa in- Urban & Sebwarzenberg 501 pp M 30, bound M 34 


— ...i praciicas de laboratorio T I Parte 2. 
Barcelona Salvai edilores lleo pn Ptas G7 For 
T II Cl C A 29,3070* 

Chaplet, A 1.3 lecbnologie modeme, mitbodcs et 
precedes Paris Delagrave 486 pp Reviewed ui 
Bull aisoc chim 52,812<193o) 

Clayton, IFd The Theory of Efflulsioos aod Their 
Technical Treatment 3fd ed Philadelphia P Blakis- 
^’s Son & Co , Inc 458 pp J8 Reviewed in Bretrrrf 
Tech Rev 11, 34(1930) 

Cowdrey, Irvmg H , and Adams, Ralph G Materials 
Testing Theory aod Practice 2Qd cd New Yoik 
J. tt dty 8: Sons 144 pp $1 75 
DInbIre, Maunee Lea applicaticms irnfascrieUes du 
Pn Pans Dunod &. Cie 410 pp P 70. bound E 86 
Reviewed in Bull aisac thim 52, 809(1935), J pharm 
chim 23, 50(1936) 

Dupont, Georges Cours de chimie mdustrielle T I 
G^n^ralil^s Les combustibles Paris Gaclhicr-Vinars 
&Cie 181 pp F 35 

Dupont, Georges Cnurs de ehunie mdustnelle 
II Les mdustries mmirales 
ACie 337 pp F 55 
Eck. Bruno Einfuhrung in die technische Stromungs- 
lehre Bd I Theorcttsche Gnmdlagen Berlin J 
Springer. 134 pp M 4 95 
Elbs, Carleton. ’The Chemistry of Synthetic Resina 
New York Reuihold Pub Corp 1626 pp S1950 
Reviewed m ilodetn Ploilus 13, No 5, 42(1936), Bru 
Flailici 7, 358, Ind Eng Chem , A'eirt £d 14,80 


Stenberg, T R Brake Ltnmgs Akron, O : Fire- 
stone Parle Sla 91 pp J2 Reviewed ui Ind Eng 
Chem.HewvEd 13,440(1935) 

Werth, A van der, and Mueller, F.. Neuere Sulpho. 
tueruoesveifahren zur llersteUung von Dispcrgier-, Nets- 
and Wsschinitteln 2nd ed Berlin AUgemcmer 
Indusltic-Verlag 146 pp M 0 CO. Reviewed m 
Rayon and AleUmnd Texlile ilonlhly 17, 66(1930) 
L'alinnmiun] danslcs ini3ustnvschiinii}ues,alimeniairt% 
et industnes connexes Bans Bureau Intern desapphea- 
tions de ralummium 137 pp 

Dakelite Review Silver Anniversary Number, 1910- 
g 35 New York Bakelite Corp 40 pp 

Bibliographic des livres fracpais d’lndustne et de tech- 
nologic Supplement 1934-35 Pans. Dunod Se Cie 
73 pp El 

Gasvehutz Lehrtafeln Issued by “Die Reichsfuhrung 
der technischen Nothilfe “ Berim Rader-VciUg 15 
pp hi 0 75 

Kelly’s Directory of the Chemical Industnes, 1935 
I9lb ed London Kelly’s Duectoncs. Ltd. 1130 PP 
Pans- GauUner-ViIlars 9 36 s Reviewed in /. /ntern Soc Leather Trades" Chem 
19. No 12, tx(1935). 

l«i laboratoires du blument et des travaui publics 
Pans L’entreprisc Irancaise, revue mensuclle lOi Pl> 

P SO 

This Modem World and the Engineer. Edinburgh 
Roy Soc Arts 140 pp 5 s Reviewed in Chemuiry fy 
Industey 1935, 9C3 

ITaktischer LufischuU Eia Bebetf zur Erziehung lum 
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n. Fle5'?chmanfi 


Co. 1 locrcinents on a moving support. A current of air is 
passed through the binder to harden it. 

Thennal insulator. M. I. PcWshibaev and A. N. 
AtlashWin. Kuss. 35,091, April 30, 1034. Wood pulp in 
water is mised with powd brown clay, poured onto a gauze 
and pressed The product is dried at fcO-100®. 

Heat insulation Franz W Seving, Abel Bergqvist and 
Karl r OUsnn fto Koopcraiisa 1 orbundet I orcning 
— r~3rT ^ ^ ,.r n 1 u p. a ) US. S.OM.fjTO, Feb 4 See Dnt. 432,019 

1 G Farbenind A -G (Hans Dalir j 


Luftsclmtzdienst. Vieniu: 

136 pp. M.2 40. 

Specifications for Material Testing. Report No ^ 
Second Report of the Commission for the Investigation of 
ReIractor> Materials The Hague: The CoromissiOT 
‘>00 pp Guilders 2. Reviewed in Ceram Abslr 15 , 
23(1930). Cf. C A. 28, 6205* 


Purifying gases 1 G Farbemnd A -G (Hans H^r j ^ 53S*) 

Heat -insulating material suitable for partitions, re- 
frigerators, etc Nathaniel Fhas U S 2,029,311, 


1^35 (Cl 203 9 04) WeaV gaseous acids are removed 
from gases by washing with org bases and regenerating the 
bases by heating Bases contg at least 2 N atoms in the 
mol are used, the general formula being A*A’N-B-NA*A*, 

B being an aliphatic hydrocarbon residue and at least one 
of the A groups being an altyl, aryl, NHj or substituted 
NHj group Thus, a gas stream contg HjS and COi is 
washed with a 10% soln of dihydroxyelhylenediamine m * 
oil to remove the CO, Other washing bases arc mono- 
h>dr0T>meth\1dicthylenetnamine.and monomelhy! mono- 
hy droxy ethy I tnethy lenetetraminc 

Recovering acidic gases Gerald J Horvut Bnt 
436,220, Oct 3. 1935 WeaUy acidic gases that yield 
dibasic or polybasic acids, e g , CO,, SO,, H,S, are sepd 
and recovered from gaseous mists by scrubbing with 


Feb 4 A mass of cellular insulating material such s 
one contg “mineral wool,” etc , having a sp gr. less 
than 1 0 IS assoaaletl with metal such as Al or an A1 
alloy serving as a binder and forming a coating or Imiiig 
lo give Che product a finished surface 
Dielectric matenals The Tefegraph Condenser Co 
Ltd and Francis C Stephan Bnt 435,323, Sept. !'•, 
1035 A matcnal of high dielcc const coinpnses a mixt 
of PhNO,. a wax or waxes and an ingredient compnstng 
1 of the following ehlonnaied rubber, the mixed balo- 
genated compds described in Bnt 410,008 (C. A 28, 
t)218*), polymenzed styrene or nnyl halides and esters, 
cell^ose esters or ethers A prefened compn composes 


Sf„Tr“u5°'luifZtrNH, . PKN-O. to. =.n,.ub. IS .„d cUonn.,.d n.bb.. .S 


polybasic acid, c g , NaCNHOiBOi. Na(NH4),AsO«, 
Na,(NH,),P,07. Na,{NH,),P,0.,. Na(NH,),C,H,0>. to 
form an acid salt of the acid gas, c g , KHtHCO,, and a 
double alhali metal NHi acid salt, e g , NaNH.HPO,, 
the resulting liquor being heated to recover the a«d gas 
and regenerate the scrubbing sola App is desenbed 
In 436,369, Oct 3, 1935, weaUy acidic gases, e g , CO,, 
HCN, are removed and recovered from gas mixts by 


pans Paper for elcc condensers may be impregnated 
with the compn 

Dielectnc matenals and impregnating agents for elec- 
tnc msulatora I G Farbemnd A -G Fr 789,691, 
Nov. 4, 1935 Nonliqmd ehlormated phenanthrenes are 
used 

Insulated electric conductor Rudolph A Scbatzel 
(to General Cable Corp ) U S 2,029,540, Feb 4 


treatmg with NH» m the gaseous phase, dissolving the S conductor such as a metal wire is wrapped mth a plurality 


NHi, acid gas and NH« salts formed la 11,0, neuiralumg 
the sola with a solo of NalliPO, or other ^t of a com- 
paratively strong acid stdl having more than 1 replaceable 
H atom, the acid gas being thereby expelled and, eg, 
NaKHiKPO, being formed, which is heated to regenerate 
NaHiPO,, NH| and residual acid gas The gases together 
with HjO-vapor at least equal in vol to the NH, are re- 
turned to the acid gas absorber and the regenerated 
NaHtPOi soln is coned , the cooled soln being recycled, ' 
and the HiO driven oS being condensed and relumed to 
the absorber. App u desenbed. 

Purifying at&moidacal cuprous solutions containmg 
carbon oxides Axel Chnstensen (to Chemical Con- 
struction Corp ) . U. S 2,029,411, Feb 4. A soln such 
as one which has been used for gas punfication is healed 
to expel CO and CO, together with some NH», the mut. 


of layers of helically wound paper tape the adjacent layers 
of which are sepd by thm layers of viscous sealing material 
such as a rubber •oil-rosmmixt and a continuous relatively 
tbieV layer of non-hardenmg, oxidized, moisture-re- 
sistant, plastic compn such os stearin pitch ond asbestine 
and an outer braid covenng are placed over the paper lay- 
ers. a. C. A 29, 5050’. 

Fu«-resistaat covered electrical-conducting wire. My • 
ron n Delaney (to Halowax Corp.). U. b. 2,023,710, 
Jao. 21. Covering material on a wire such as a fabric 
insulation is impregnated with a balogenated cy clic compd. 
such as tn- and teira<hloro-naphlhalenes together with 
a plastidzci such as ehlormated diphenyl and an inert 
pore-fillmg substance such as fuller’s earth or finely di- 
vided asbestos. 

Oil-insulated electrical transformers, etc. Frank M. 


of gases is scrub^ while stiU hot in counterflow with cold 7 Oark (to General Elec. Co.). U. S. 2,'o2S,^9, Jan. 2l! 


water to absorb the Nil,, whde escape of CO and CO, 
IS permitted through the scrubbing water, the scrubbing 
water is heated to expel the NH,, and the NH, is reab- 
sorbed in the ammomacal cuprous soln , gases and vapors 
from the heated scnibbmg water which are not absorbed 
by the ammoniacal cuprous sola, bemg returned to the 
gases and vapors undergoing scrubbing with water App 
IS desenbed 

Al^ates 

1935. Marine algae are practically completely demm- 
erahzed by Imviauon with an aad such as H,SO,, and the 
product is converted to a crude alkali algmate, from which 
cellulosic matenal b sepd Algimc aad is pptd by 
treatment with a dil. acid and sepd. and is then converted 
to the desired alignate The alginates are preserved against 
fermentation by the addn. of CH,0. 

Heat recovery from steam and y.y... . ...... 

digesters, etc. Dion K. Dean (to Foster Wheeler Cmu 1 
U. S 2,0^,360, Feb 4. App is described for prodncing 
low-pressure steam from the recovered heat 

Thermal insulator. Edward R Powell (to Johns- 
Manville Corp ). Can 354,494, Dec. 24, 1935. A 

suspension of mineral fibers is mixed m a gaseous atm with 

nnely divided binding material, such as Imseed oil, Na 
silicate and asphaltic fluxes and deposited m successive 


A mineral insulating oil in a casing such as that of a trans- 
former IS protected from undue deterioration by restnef- 
ing passage of light to it to wave lengths m excess of 600 
millimicrons, as by use of an amber or red glass 
Moldmg electrical insulating materials from plastic 
masses and fibrous fillers. A. 1. Gol’dshtem Russ 
37,752, July 31, 1935 Mechamcal features 
Vpparatiis for stormg gases 
heat-insulation purposes. Carl G. ilunters. Bnt 
^.OT7, Sept. 30, 1935. Addn to 415,457 (C. A. 29. 

Apparatus for making sheet insulatmg material from 
“rock wool,” etc Oliver F. Moitweiler. U. S 2,029,- 
081, Jan. 23 Structural, tneeb and operative details 
Electee cable. Thomas R. Scott and Thomas E. D. 
ucnzics (to International Standard Elec Corp). TJ 
2.029,038, Jan 28. An elec power cable has a fluid ii..- 
I^gnated dielectnc such as oil-impregnatcd matenal 
the changes m volume of which, with changing temps 
are compensated by placing in the cable a devnee such as a 
bitiKtallic stnp of Al and brass having a negative temp 
coeu. of cubical expansion 

Rubbcr4nsalated cables held in a casing containine 
jrater imder pr«s«ire Robert J Wiseman (lo Okomte 
Co). U. S. -,028,l«8, Jan 21. Vanous structural de- 
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tails are described of a cable adapted for use with high- 1 
tension currents 

Insulating cables Gabriel Fodor Bnt 435,‘KiO, 
Oct 2, Cables having MgO insulation are pro- 

duced by appl)ing to the single or stranded conductor Mg 
lo any convenient lorm, e g , tube, tape, surrounding Ibe 
assembly witb a covenng or braiding of textile or other 
fibrous material and converting the Mg into MgO in qnv 
suitable known manner, c g , in an auloclive hr tieat- ^ 
ment with superheated steam at not over 41)0 

Insulating cables, etc I G rarbenmdustne A -G 
Bnt 435, 6o7. Sept 23, 1935 Wires or other longi- 
tudinally extended dec conductors are insulated by 
winding with sheets or bands of polyvinyl chloride, which 
may have been further dilormated, the sheets or liands 
being free from residues of solvent, and subjecting the 
wound conduetoTs to heat treatment su/Bciefit to cause 
fusing of the overlapping edges of the sheets w bands j 
Insulating cables Pirdli-Gcneral Cable Works Ltd 
and Robert F Horlev Bnt 435,454, Sept 16, 1935. 
The metallic conductors of elec cables are provided with 
waterproof paper insulation consisting of paper tapes that 
have been previously dried and then vacuum impregnated 
with a flexible waterproof insulating compd of such high 
m p as not to rnelt at the working temp of the cable 
The compd should not melt below 00* and may consist 
of bitumen, wax, petroleum jelly or a mixt thereof, with * 
or without oil and for) rosin, e g , medium hard bitumen 
80, paraflifi 20 or hard petroleum idly 75 and gum rosin 
25% 

Adhetir* K P Sammel Russ 33,230, Aug 3},1!)34 
A mut of fine sawdust, gelatin, cellulose and Ca(CIO)> 

IS heated 

Adhesive suitable far attaehmg nasks to surfaces to he 
lacquered Ralph A Wilson toae'half to George A , 
Chntton) U S 2,023,008, Jan 28 Rubber cement 
30, latex 6, a heavy mineral oil such as a lubricating 
ml 6 and a volatile solvent such as gasoline 55% are used 
together with a deodmant such as Me salicylate 5% 

use of thertaoplastic adhesives in thee manufaeture 
Charles P Pvm (to United Shoe htachmery Corp ) U S 
2,028,345, Jan 21 Various operative details arc de- 
scribed relating to the use of a thermoplastic adhesive 
for fastening uppers to shoe soles App is descried 0 

Lmolcua ceateal Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd 
and Edwm B Robinson Bnt 435, ‘>92. Sept 27, 1*135 
Drying oils treated as m Bnt 422,941 (C A 29,4610*) 
or dsb Oils treated smularlv are subjected to an a.r^xHla 
non process with addn of dneis and the treated oil is 
fused with resins, gums or other usual addns In ex- 
amples, imsced or Japanese sardine oil bodied by healing 
m COi, or linseed oil bodied by blowing ait thiough the 
heated ml, is passed through a continuous sliU as in 422,')4I ^ 
and then mixed with rbO The oil is oxidized by flowing 
It over an inclined tray in an oven healed to 40-45*. 
through which a stream of air is passed The oiidiird ml 
I' fused with rosin and kauri gum to give a cement which 
iray be mixed with wood meal and pigment to pve a lino- 
leum mix 

Cements etc I G Faibemnd A G Fr 78.S,R67, 
Oct 18, 1035 In the process of Fr 723,008 (C A 26, g 
4J42), the neutral meia) oxides, suJfocb)or>de» or neutral 
salts, ate replaced by cMers having a neutral action toward 
water and formed by the combination of aromalic-aii- 
rhatic n!cs and mineral acids, c g , phcnyfchlorofomt, 
bcnzylidcne chloride, p-xylylcne chloride, dichlotomethyl 
m-xylene or dibenzyl sulfate Emollients, »uch os benzyl 
afe , as well as various fillers may also be added 

Cemeotmg surfaces I G I arbenindustrie A -G 
Bnt 435,041, Sept 12, 1935 Adhesion of 2 surlarcs is 
elTccted by applying separately to the surfaces or lo I of 
them an aldehyde-urea condensation product and a sub- 
stance exerting a hardening influence thereon, e g , HCl, 
AcOll, HiPO,. NallSO,, KIULPO,, AlCt, and NILU 
Starch, potato flour, fillers, etc , may be incorporated in 
the adhesives The cementing is completed by jireswire 
with or without heating 

Pbeuol-aldehyde condensation products Ilowroyd, 


McArtfiiir and Co Ltd and Robin B Croad Bnt 
436,308, Oct 9, 1035 Addn lo 411,823 (C. A. 28. 
7044X) Oil sol lesina arc prepd by condensing 2 mol 
proporttona of a phenolic substance with 1 of CIIiO in 
the presence of (AcO)iZn, basic A1 acetate or (AcO)iMg 
as catalysis and iben heating the product with an oi) 
The acetates may be formed in jtlj Among examples, 
cTCsvlic aeid or xylcnol is heated with Al and the product 
can<icn''Cd with CIIiO and AcOII, with or without the 
addn of (AcO)iZn, and then heated with castor oil 

Condensing phenols with wood fiber S N. Ushakov 
Russ.37,}ij2, Jufy 31, IA3f The condensation is efliclcd 
I y first dissolving a phenol aldehyde resm of a "Novolvk" 
type in phenol, or by adding it in the condensation rcac- 
two with wood fiber Cf C A 29, 2257* 

Condensation products of thiourea, urea and formalde- 
hyde suitable for nakisg molded articles Kurt Ripper 
U S 2,029,830, Feb 4 Urea, thiourea and CIIiO m 
the mol proportions of 1, 1 and 1 5, resp , are reacted 
together <n an acid sola of a fia of 3 0 by heating the miit 
until there is eSected the fortnation of a hydrophobe mixed 
condensation product which seps from a sample of the 
reaction mixt. on cooling 

Reaction product of thiourea with formaldehyde suitable 
for injectiOD-molding or die-casting Kurt Ripper U S 
2,029,891, Feb 4 Thiourea is reacted with less than 2 
mol proportions of formaldehyde without the addition of 
niemal beat, in an »g medium having a find aLoiil 3 to 
5 (0 pievent formation of losol llnourea methylene 
compds , the resulting liquid product is mixed with a 
fibrous material such as paper strips and the mixl »* 
dried to a point where it is practically dry hut still eon- 
lams enough moisture to be flowable under pressure 

Hydrophobe urea thiourea formaldebyde resehon prod 
acts suitable for use in jaoldisg tompositioos, ete Kurt 
Ripper U S 2,029, RnS. Feb 4 A mixt of urea with 
thiourea is reacted with less than 2 mof proportions of 
formaldehyde without addition of external heat, m an aq 
medium having a fin of about 3. the anioust of thiourea 
used being sufficient to pievent formation of white insol 
fonnaldebyde urea products The resuliins product may 
be usrd m ct^ung, impregnating or molding rompns 

Polymemation products suitable for molded articles, 
coatings, ete Wallace H Carothers, Arnold M CoUms 
and Tames E Kirby (to B I du Pont dc Nemours A Co ) 
U S 2,029.411), Feb 4 Chloro 3 butadienc-1,3 is 
polymetized in the presence of a film forming material 
whwh may include natural or synthctie resins, celluJose 
derivs or polymenzablc materials having at least 2 C 
atoms in an open-chain joined by more than one bond such 
as China wood oil Numerous examples are given 

Synthetic resins Va I Chulkov Russ 38,319, 
Aug 31, 1934 Phenols, thiophcnols, llieir homologs or 
vraste products obtained in the carbonization of coal 
sapropcls, peal or shale are treated with «olns of Na or 
K sulfites or NaOII, KOH and CafOH),. then with excess 
of Cl. and finally are filtered, dried and worked up m the 
usual manner 

Synthetic resins Theodor Sutter (to Soc pour Find 
ehim d Bile) U S 2,029,954, Feb 4 An aldcliydic 
substance such as lurlural or formaldehyde is reacted 
fsuirat Jy by beating together) with a pofynuefear aro- 
matic ainme base the nuclei of which are linked together 
by kss than 2 mols of methylene groups for each 2 inols 
of aromatic radical and which contains at least as many 
amine groups as linked nuclei, such as aiTiinobcnzylanilinc 
to produce a product for making molded articles, etc 
Kunicrcms evamplca are given 

Synthetic resuss Beckacite Kunslharzfabnk G m. 
b If Ir 789,643, Nov 4,1935 Resinous plaslifiers 
are made from aliphatic acids of short chain not contg 
more ihxn 4 C atoms between the COOfI groups, e g , 
sizccmic and maleic acids, polyatomic ales such as glycir- 
ols and oils having an I index below 100’, e g , nondrying 
mis, the amt of oil in the formula being 60 - 8 o% by wt 
Thus, raster cd is heated with glycerol to 232* in the 
presence of a small amt of litharge, maleic acid and 
more glycerol are added, and the mixt is heated to 
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170-1'X)° until a liquid ri 


IN obtained. Ollier «ampk: 


Urea resins. naUIitc Corp. IV. Ori •J*, 

ini') I’rct In couduiNcd with an alddodo (1 R-2 5 mol 
of alikbj dc per mol of urea) in tlie prcNcnee of 1-^ k 
for eiicli mol ol titia of a compd contj; N cliONcn Irom 
the RToup compri'inK hydrotjlued ntmncs, monosulKti- 
tilted amines and diamines and oronntic amines Tlic 
reaction i' stopped iihcti rcMiiilieation is complete liy 
adding a ncutraiiimg agent forming an inrotne ««W« 
proihict with the compd contg N Suitabk N cohipiIn 
are MeNH,. AmNH,. C,H.(Nn,),. Nil, OH. riiNlIi 

and pbinskncdiiimne 

Vinyl resins Rohm & Haas A -G Tr t'^9, !(•*». Ovt 
Cl, I'U'i Stable diNprrsions capable of bung higlil) 
coned of Mn>! rc'mN in'ol in w-iier ate prepd l.j intro- 
ducing hjdrophik gunip' (CtKJ.N’a, CtKJfN aiiif C()0- 
NII.) into the iHil>mir mol Thus aeribi. ester ,n p»3y- 
uicrued in aq emiiUion in the priNcm c of Na airyl iK to 
form a pol\air>bi esier ttlui.h lotitaius a CGONt grenip 
PxHtnpks arc gi\cn 

Resins for x.smishes and plastic masses B \ MuV- 
soro\ and I’ \ kretnk\'l.il Uu'n vT.T'v,. Inlv ll.l’Gl 
The fhiiin-contg niuinal nhi.uned to athili treununt 
of irab sIicIIn I' tri md. dirixilj or alter the aition of 
lime, svith bciu>l chlotiih m llu prs'inn of idh ill 

Varnishes, agglutinants. etc loNebnc Tengler (to 
Johmii Tengler) Brit 4 !o CTO, Spt ll>, l**aA Sic 
Ir 770,201 (C A 29, Vln»> 

Infusible and Insoluble resins and varnishes. G S 
Petrov Runs 37,slo, JuU U, I'Ul fftgh mok-ciihr 
sulfonic aculN obfiuied in MiUonumg mmiril oils of dis- 
tilhtes from shale, peit, itc , uti inmUnNed with aide* 
lijiks in the prts^nct. of aronnlu. nmnivs m an tnd. neu- 
tral or alls medium 

Artfieial tesms front polyhydne alcohols and polybaslc 
acid anhydrides Gdl'srt h lIofTmatin (to I'lttsburgU 
Plate Glass Co ) P h Jan S'* .\ hard <ol 

retiii suitabk for uh in laiquers, etc , is prodncsd lo licit- 
ing togilher n pulihidni. ale <mh as ghixrol and an 
aTih)drukof adienrlKtsilu and sinh asphihilioanludnde 
to form 0 n. Ninons privliut cnptbK of further eNiNritic-i- 
lion, incorponitng an anlndrulc of a '■«nonol'3Nie'’ ah 
ph-itii: acid such as Ai.O ind hciting the nuxt 
Plastic masses B V M iksorm Ru'n >7,M7, 
Jul) ,11, l‘> >4 Kiuilust, n>rn stUkN, etc arc betted 
alxiNc 2‘i0* in a current of inert rin or suiHflicated steam 
Infore licmg timed mih sjnihciic risin 
Plastic masses from lignin A hi Kast)uLov, M P 
PoltnUoN and Kh G rmkeett Ru>n «1s 322, Aug 31, 
1‘U4 I.ignm obtaineil h) incomplete htrtrol>sKof lignu- 
reJlulosc nilh netdi In w»xe<l mill tr-lO^ of pJasticucr, 
suih us latex or bens) lalhilo<c 
Plastic resins from petroleum reslduums I'lric B 
Brav (to Union Oil Co of Calif ) U S 2,0i I 
4 A cracked leMduum IS xepil into fncttcuiN In me ins nf 
a solxent having a Ion xolxent powir for tin aNpInliK 
inattcnls present in the rcsulinnn, asplnltie nnuntlN arc 
sepd. from the soln , and the dissoUixi cracked inaltnxls 
are extd mlh a xdcctixe soUsnt (or tht more aromitic 
substances, the soln of these latter is sip^j and distd 
to prcHluce as a diNtilhtc a plastic rcMn of sp jjt about 
1 0vl-l.l2t'<, m approx 3.) -bo” and of dnctilm in excess 
of 100 cm at a temp of Jo* Vanoiis details and inodi- 
fieitions of procedure are dcscnlied 
Synthetic resm-like products W A Non ei, and Gilbert 
r. llofTmatm (to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co) V s. 
2,0jS,oi4, Jan 2S An e'tcr, cipible of furllier csten- 
lic-iiionand formed fromapoUhNclncnlc .siuliasgUcerol, 
and an aliphitie “monoliasiN" acid, such as moncaeetin’ 
IN further rticteil nmiH an anhidridc of an org "dibasiL’’ 
acid such ns phthahe anli>dndc 

Dispersion of resins John A Kenne> (to Barrett 
bo ) Can SMinO-l, Pec 24, |*ii5 An imsaponiflalile 
rvMii of the pxraeoumarone t\pc is dispcrseil b> mixing in 
^bd comimnuted form null a soln eontg Na silicate thit 

v'^n ■ l“'l o' 

Nj.O The nnxt is then agitated 


1 Dispersion of resins JnlmA.Kcnm\ (to Barrett Co ). 
Cm. d'>f,''0*. l>ec 21, PTi. An imsaponifiabte resm, 
such Bn pmimuinrone or jnrauiikiie, is dispersed, 
c K , h> diNsoUing f>0 puts of paricounnrouc rcMii, lu. 
im®, in SO puts li> Nvl tolueiK, whipping into 2(XI parts 
b> wt of HA> contg IputbNwt of oleic acid ami 5 parts 
b> »t of Na silicate soln Inxing a sp. gr. of about 42 5“ 
Bauin^ This iuxn be carried out at atm. pressure The 
dispirsioii t> not tnllimmablc Other sohcnis nia> l>e 

* used, such as CCb, petroleum ileriNS , liquid org esters 
and ethers or lerpenc denis The prmlucl is tiscsl for 

nring c//xipcrs 

Composite hollow articles I.Auclilin M Currie (to 
Canidiin Naiioml Carbon Co Ltd). Can .U*t,qi.>, 
Dcs Jl. 1 •■»'» Tins rclitis it> the inanuf of armies com- 
po^d wholK or ui pari of Mn)l resms I g , \ut>1 
artc-Kc and timf thlornfe are coujotM]\ polvjuenj’cd in 
3 the pri>(H>rtions of S>‘o bi wi of Mini ililorule, m tlu. 
prisciKC of ONttotic and l‘‘c bv wt of BrjO, as a latabsl 
dt UI* Aftsr rcmoN.il of unpolN nicnieil material and 
sataUtn residues, this i« compoumled with 3‘,o b) wt of 
lurniulii wax ond nlmiit J''o bx wt of alk C.a stcnritc 
Plus IS milk into a prifurm and placed within a matrix, 
and NubjesCed lo (hmf paNsiiri. applied uucrrull) until it 
ussiinu’. the iintnx fonn, and thin Niibjixtcxl to hent to 
make ii hs it stable 

* Solvent esters Carbidi k Carbon ChenmnU Cori>. 
Pr 7NS.>wi<», t>ct is, PUS 1 NtcfN fonneil bv the reaction 
of aromatiN monocarlxNxx be and milIi as sabi>lic acid and 
a inonoolk)! ether of glvcol arc usid .ns snUents and 
pUslilurs for ecfUikisc denis and tiaturil ami sinthctic 
gums nnd rexins and for mircnsmg the tlexibibt> of films 

I xauiplis are gum of the pripn of buiaxyihil- (b,-i« 
lo'MU*) and ii'otirjA.’xif/Aiija/ir^ijV, b, 173*. 

< Use of glyteto] dipropionate and dipropionate-tnono- 
acetate as pUshciters for cellulose esters meb as cellu- 
lose acetate David C. Hull (to r.nstiiian K<xhk Co }. 
U S J.0JV'2.'>. Ill) 4 

l»utty Yii S Bakst Russ .37,7Sl, July 31, IWl. 
.V putt) IS prepd from oil, lime uml the risidue left afur 
tri itm? glicvrul with H-hO, 

Moistoreproofed molded article. Robert G Lcnuncr- 
mnii (to 1 erro 1 iiginexnng Co ) Can. 3').*, BM, Jan 7, 
6 PUb All aggrcgntc, «iuh ns ime sdicn wind, is mixed 

with of a sol silicate. K. g , in a l(KR> lb bitch 
ilic wis. tnny be oggregate Sl'l, water glass IJO, II, o J > 
and I etfSOdi bibs. This is moldnl and dneil at 212*1 . 
in on ottn free from CO and CO, 

Transparent arbcles L. Ilroiiti Dclg 407,197, 
1 cb Js, l'U5 A tnnsparent mass obtaineil by urci- 
lomnldsbydc poly mentation is dneil in an autoclave and 
IS litrdcncd wipinicidty bj treating with a tleh)draling 
’ nccnl such as do CH,0 rw. 

Molded products. 1 ranrois Ci^sairc. I r. 7iv's,7i>l, 
<\i. U>, I'VJS To a imxl. of saiidNtone agglomerateil b) 
a binder such ns glue or gelatin, is nddcil MgO lo pre- 
\cul the middcd product becoming brittle on drjing, and 
lactic acid lo prevent puircf.iciion and Rno rapid dr>,ng 
The mold is smean-d with a nuxt. of stiarm and liglumg 
oil 

B Press for molding plastic mntenals such as synthetic 
restn mxtuies Rudolph J. Kaulv (to General I lec. Co. 
Ltd.). U S 2,OJi,OJi), Jan. 2S. Various structural, 
niech nod opcratiic details 

Lammstfd sheets. Jolin A. Kcmiev (to Dirrctt Co.). 
Can 33-l,*Xlt>, D<.>c 24, PK5.>. A dispersion of solid com- 
minuted resin of the coumarone-uulene tijic, m. above 
lOi)*, in an aq soln. of N.i sduaie u mixed with fibrous 
pulp in propv'rlions of about 237^ resin to the dry wt. of 
9 the fiber The resm is pptd. on the filxr by adding 
^ifbciciu ubiHi to the pulp to produce a pn \nbic of about 
4 C The pulp Ji fonnetl inlo a sheet, dried and prevsed 
at a temp above 130® with the sliccls to form a laminated 
product. 

Impregnated ^eet material. E. l.du Pont do Nemours 
”5*9 Bni. 43a,i Je>, Sept. 2(1, 1035. A pulp of cellulosk 
tiber. In trcited with a mercerizing soln. to cause onlv 
superficial mercenzation of the fibers and then formed 
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mloauabsorbeiit feltwhich isimpregnaledwith a biUiini- 1 
nous material or a mixt thereof and ^ying oil A finishing 
coat, e g . pigmented rubber, pjrQxylm, which may be 
preceded by a suitable sizing coat, may be applied 
Compound sheet materials Edward W. Aldndge 
Bnt 435,3'>6, Sept 16, 1035 Laminated, decorative, 
glass-surfaced sheets consist of a sheet of glass decorated 
by paints, enamels, etc , on its interior surface united to a 
rear sheet of glass, decorated or not, or of asbestos cement 
by means of an adhesive consisting of coned latex mixed 
with powd , HsO-roactive substances, e g , anhyd 
CaSOi, Portland cement, and, if desired, vulcanizing 
agents, gums or resins, bitumen, pitch, etc An inter- 
mediate non brittle layer, e g , cardboard, cloth, may be 
provided 

Compound sheet matenals Diedrich Haacl. and 
Richard Schmidt Brit 435,088, Sept 13,1935 A gas- 
proof and fireproof material is made by uniting a layer of j 
rubber or rubber mix with an outer layer consisting es- 
sentially of bieselguhr The kiescjgulir may be treated 
with Na silicate and degreasing chemicals, eg, HiSO,, 
NH.OH, KOII, to form a flaky mass which may be rolled 
onto the rubber or spun and made into a fabric which is 
vulcanized to the rubber This fabric may incorporate 
another material, e g , cotton, and may be itnpregnaled 
with, e g , A1 i(S04)i, to render it fireproof and oon- 
hygroscopic * 

Paper metal sheets AlummumwerV Tscheutm G in 
b H and Carl Craemer Pr 783.087, Get 21, IWo 
Metal sheets and paper are united by a mtxt of aq ad- 
hesives and aq dispersions of polymenzed compds , 
particularly polyvinyl esters Examples contain latex, 
casein and poly^nyl esters, or gum arable, glycerol and 
ac^l acid esters 

Decorative sheet material suitable for floor covenags . 
James J Jackson (to Satidirra Co ) US 2,028,731, * 
Jan 28 A liquid backing compn such as an oil or lacquer 
compn IS applied to one side of a porous sheet materul 
such as a felt in a regulated amount (o effect penetration 
into the body of the sheet while avoiding filling the 
spaces between the fibers within the body of tbc sheet, 
and thereafter decorative coloring matenal is applied 
10 the opposite side of the porous sheet to effect penetra- 
tion of the coloring material well down into the body of « 
the sheet U S 2,028,782 relates to impregnation of 
porous fibrous sheet matenal with a molten saturant 
formed of ester gum, China wood oil and chlorinated 
naphthalene 

Casting belts for various transparent sheet materials 
I douard M Rratz and Cnch Gebauer-1 uelnegg (to 
\Iarbo Products Corp ) U S 2,028,036, Jan 28 A 
laminated fabric web came* a piginentrt layer of a eelJu- 
loie ester compn on which are superposed a plurality of ' 
layers of soft plasticized clear nitrocellulose compn to 
form a smooth, brilliant top surface, and an inert bamer 
film is used on the surface to protect the under coatings 
/raw t.V action of wdivafs fit (Ire fihn firrming so/n ro £>e 
cast OR the licit Various examples are given 

Uniting layers of matenal such as jar cap liners by use 
of an adhesive John T Ileckel and Ralph S Walker 
(to Gold Dust Corp ) U S 2,029 ‘(22, Feb 4 Various - 
structural, mech and operative details * 

Glued plywood and veneered products W F Leices- 
ter U S 2,023,287, Jan 21 V’anous operative details 
of assembly, glue treatment, drying and hot pressing 

Laminated sound insulated panels suitable for dash 
panels of automobiles, etc hteredilh S Randall (to 
Woodall Industries Ine ) US 2,028,950, jan 28 
V'arious structural details of composite panels which maybe 
formed of laminations such as metal and asphalt impreg- 9 
iiated fibrous material 

Laminated sound insulated panels suitable for dash 
panels of automobiles, etc Herbert J Woodall and 
JlfercdilhS Randall (to Woodall Industries Inc ) U S 
2, 028, ''02, Jan 08 Structural details of panels which 
may be formed of laminations of sheet metal, "Masonite,** 
etc Cf CA 29, 4105* and preceding abstr 

Wettmg agents, etc Henkel & Cie GmbH Fr 


789,578, Oct 31, 1035 Org compds contg at least 1 
lipophile group and at least 1 group causing solv in water 
(the bpophile group being joined to the group causing 
soly in water by means of n chain of C atoms inlemipted 
by at least 2 groups of amides of acids) , are used as agents 
having capillary activity, alone or with other cleaning, 
etc , agents Ftamples are given of the use of 8-1(5- 
lauroylainiiiobcnzene)sulfony1methylamino|ethaDesuirciiiic 
aad and d-I(3-oleylaminobenzoyi)melhylamino]ethane- 
snlfonic acid 

Detergents Henkel & Cie GmbH Brit 436,213, 
Sept 27, 1935 These are niade by mixing HjO-sol 
pyrophosphates with water glass or other non-oxidizmg 
alk , HA>-sol inorg alk metal salts, other than alkali 
carbonates, known as cleansing agents Abrasives may 
be added 

Detergents Julius P Hansel Bnt 436,332, Oct 9, 
1935 These are composed of 1 mo! NaiPO, to 1 Smols 
of alkali metM salts of morg or low aliphatic acids less 
strongly dissocd in IfiO than is H1PO4, e g , acetates, 
borates, carbonates, molybdates, silicates, arsenates. 

Detergents Dems Lacy-Hulbcrt Bnt. 436,866, 
Oct 16, 1935 These consist of soap and sulfonatcd lauryl 
and oleyl ales nr salts or esters thereof in such pro- 
poftfon that the soap is more than 25% of the whole 

Sulfooated denvahves of carboxylic esters. Benja- 
itim R Hams U S 2,029,168, Jan 2S Materials such 
aa oleosieann, lard, partially hydrogenated cottonseed 
or peanut oil, cocao butler or coconut oil, contg carbon- 
toorbon double bonds, aresuJfated (suitably with coned 
uiKler suitably controlled conditions) to produce 
normally solid products which may be used as wetting, 
penetrating, detergent, foaming or lubricating agents, 
etc . m the textile, paper, pharmaceutical, soap, cosmetic, 
dyeing, food or other industries 

Nontdecyl oxygen compounds Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corp I'r 780.406, Oct 29, 1035 A conipd 
of the formula BuCHEtCH CHCOCHtCH(On)CHCt* 
Bu, IS prepd by condensing S-ethyl-S nonen 2H)ne and 
ethylbexaldehydc This compd. easily loses its elements 
of water to form an unsatd nouadecjl ketone, bi 
73*. of the probable formula BuCHLtCH CHCOCH • 
CliCHCtDu, which is hydrogenated to a bisfetbylbeptyl)- 
ketone of the probable formula (BuCH£tCHiCHi)tCO, 
and a secondary nonadecyl ale , bi 175-7°, indicsted as 
5,ll-diethyl-8 pentadecanol The ak aad its suffaic 
ester have valuable writing, rmufsi/ying and frothing 
properliet 

(^ateraaiy ammonium salts Soc pour I'liid chiiu d 
Bale Fr 788,898, Oct 18, 1035 Quaternary NHi salt« 
are prepd by causing compds of the formula (X)aRCOR' 
(X IS active halogen, n is a whole no below 7, R is an ali- 
phatic, cyrcloaliphatic or cycloaliphatic aliphatic radical 
having at least 8 C atoms, R' is OH, OR* or NH'R*, R’ 
being any org radical liaving less than 6 C atoms, R* and 
tl ocaaj' org cadtesis} to react n/tft icruarj' amines 
which can only react with one of the mobile halogen atonii 
The products are wflliHg, cleansing and emulsifying agents 
Thus, Ct «-hroinostearate, o bromolaurate and a-bromo- 
palmitateand the anilides of the acids are converted to the 
quaternary pyndinmra sjts 

Sulfonic acids Richard Huttenlocher and Richard 
Hess U S 2,939,073, Jan 23 In the production of a 
sulfonic acid such as an emulsifying and wetting agent, 
a compd contg an alkyl-disulfomc acid radical such as 
Ricthanc-disulfonic acid is reacted with an org compil 
contg an alcoholic hydroxyl group such as hcxadecenot 
Various examples are given 

Sulfomc icid soap Otto Diepenbnick (to Shell IX- 
velopment Co ) Can 351,5oS, Dec 3, 1935 Alkali 
metal sulfonates obtained from mineral oils which ordi- 
narily form turbid miits With hot lIjO are made to 
produce clear solos byaddn of 5 25% of a highly rrfiiird 

cylinder oil or spmdie oil 

Sulfonatcd oU Philip Kaplan (lo Richard. Chemical 
Works Ltd) Can 354,961, Dec 21,1025 In sultoiia- 

tion of oils a low temp is luamtaineil hy immersing solid 
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CO. in the mnx The oit h then w-i.ihe.1. the lUO sep.1 , 1 Sept. 27, IMS. Sec Can. (C. /I. 29, W*''!*). 

S the rrmhiet neutrally .» at not higher than at*o«t J.-»- NonM«y taeVy niShesiNC iai>e«i having a Paptr 

Ditk for sound recording V. A. 7aikm. V. A T.nr- MeUng are provided on the non-ailhcMvc side wi i a thm 

UISK lor souna ret ui g . „ film of nibU r and, Miperimposcd thereon, a coating of a 

cellulose: dcriv. appliid in a solvent nuiliuin comprising a 
solvent for nihlier In an example, the final coaling con- 
sists of a soln of Tt cillulosc m a iiiixt. of f•ll^fc and 
MeOU Of AcOPt ^ . 

Impermeabdiring surfaces such as those of cellulose 


Disk (or sound recording 
Stoles and L. I’. Abramovich Ktiss .'i7,S7P, July dl, 
pnt. A wax disk IS cooled to about -I* and spra>«!»iith 
add v>ln. ot K1UOU ot the same temp to iieulralwc the 
acid rtaction of the wax and to remove air from the sound 
path. Ag is then pptd on the di'.k in the usual nnniur 
Sound records b-imucl \Vh> le (to I lectric and Musical 


Indnsmcs Ltd ) U S Jan 2^ A sound- * of Its derivstifes 


ncord material comprises a phenol condensation product 
having incorporated with it a small proportion of a soft 
water sol soap Ct C A 29,3T.'iO' 

Gremophone records Guy Ililhoiise (to Trustvund 
Ltd) II S 2,l)20,l(r’, Jan Superposed thin flexible 
transparent disks of vclluloid ore plated togcllur with an 
intennedntc vo-cxlcnsuc sluct of fibrous niatcrnl such 
paper m a hcnicsl press m which they are p 
to cause the surfaces of the cclltiioid disks 
the pipvf to be ixirud.il into the pores of the |*aiHr to 
clTeci a pcmiancni union of ihe insterials 

Phonograph records Hal T Ileans, George 11 Wal- 
den, Jr , and l.ouis I* llaiimicii U S 2,IC'M)12. Jsn 
JS. A record material is prcp<l by healing a tmxl of 
resorcinol, ale and P nitronnilme at 70* to form a soln . 
adding -10% tormaUkhidc and further hrslwg at almiil 
70* until the ppt formed is dissolveil and a viscous IkiuuI 
IS formed, adding ok , cooling llu soln to dO* and adiling 
Tiifkcj-rcd oil 

Sound and like records N V Philips' Gto(ilam|M.n- 
fibritkcn Urn ITi.’ri bvpt il. Ik!') lu nnkmg 
materials on which records of sound, etc , inav lie mad< 
meehanicall) , particular^ gclstni hsers on which records 
adapted to optical nprmhiction may t)« foriiicsl, a laser 


America) U S 2,02^,7711, Jan 2S The surfaces arc 
exposed to vapors of a stibstantnllv tmpolymerued vinvl 
cominl such as diviiul ether or of a gl>cide and the 
polymerizable material deposited on the surface is pol>* 
merizcd to form a surface coating 

Moistureproof imterial John H Collins (to du Pont 

Cellophane Co Inc ) Can Nov 20, IPS.i. A 

.1 togcllur j sheet of rcgtncratcil cellulose is coated with a compn. 
crmiaci with oompmtng, t C , f' pan* of a filni-fnrniing substance, f> 
parts of a mtnstvircproofing was such as high-mcitiiig 
parafliti, and ft p<irts camautia teat ilissolvesl in a solvent, 
rhe film-forming siibsianie is selected from natural rub- 
Itrf, gtiita-perehn, lial ita and synthetic rubliers. The 
solient isev3{Hi at n temp at least et;ual to the- in p of 
the wax in the compn Ct C A 29, 81S')‘ 

Impregnabng fibrous matenals United Shoe Ma- 
thmcfy Co de trance Fr 7h'l,2'H, Oct. 25, 191') 
Rands of fibrous rnaterul, siieli as parts of shoes, arc 
siiffcnetl by dissolv mg a cellulose acetate having on ncet ) 1 
index lietwtrn -IS and M fi, prcfcrablv fiQ-t, in a hot tuiuul 
(e g . FtOH conIg 2.S of water) which is eapalilu 
of dissolving the art late m the hot and pptg it m the cold, 
unpregiutiiig the filicrs wriili the hot soln and looling. 
Bitumioous •tiueau$ emulsions (or impregnating roofing 


on which a elcarty defined, "imfrostesi" track iiiav In . paper, artrflcial leather, paper tubes, preps^ng vamiibes, 
/ormesi IS provided h> mikmg It of gehtiii prtKbictrl from ^ ’* *' — '•** »» ''>■' a— o* m-ii 

a soln. of Pii less thm 4 or more (lim 7 Thus a piinfieil 
i-toclcc gclxim IS vonkid in ll|0 an<1 dissolveil at 45*, 
the soil! IS shaken with nvutra! Turkey-reil oil, c g . 

"TiirVonft] A," nnd, ufter lieiiig fjlicrcil, if fieci\sar>. A’ 
liCl IS added, the soln l>emg thcti poured as a thin lavsr 
onto n earner, c. g . celluloid film, and the Ixyer aitoweil to 

dry. Cl. C. d.30.‘J7T‘ w .„v w v— _ 

Fire extinguishers 1 O Farlicnmd A -O Ir “S’!, * Miitcb (to Amencan Can Co). U. S 2,(l2S,7'i^, jan. 
’127, Ocl. 2ij, Ikl'i Waicr-sfil salts of aliphatic amines '24 Venous operative details for coating the inside of 


cnntg an aliphatic chain of more than 1(1 Catomsattsclud 
to N arc uwd (or miking froth with air I'ximples arc 
dodceyldimethylamme formitc, l>cni)tdimethyl(or di- 
iifiyfjdcxfccytimmomum chfonde doifccyfdimcthyllwtame 
or the corresponding phcnolliclames and salts of N,N'~ 
dodecylmelhjlcthylcnediimine Cf C A 29, fkt.Tf.* 
Flre-extinguishing liquid Albert C Malzac 


Kmtzcr JtiKS IS.ilF), Aug. .71, JD71. 
I mulsioiis are prepd from molicn, or finely disintegrated 
or dissolved bitunietis nr piirhrsnr (bcir iiitxts with cnnii- 
sifurs by using (or stabilizer mineral nils of high viscosity 
orpctr^cuii) ih-rivs withiheaddn of electrolytes such ns 
CnCli 

Applying lining material such as asphalt and wax com- 
Msitioti to the inside of cans by spraying. John II. 

' * ' 'inencan ' - 

opcrativ 

(or bolding lietr, cte. 

Apparatus for lining internal walls of, or molding, 
bollow bodies such as a tube, with thermoplastic material 
soch as bitumen. Vcmnigic Staldwerke A.-G. lint. 
4L'..a)t),Sspt 12,1935 

Proteebog pipe lines, etc. bluirt P. Miller and Lcdie 
Stilhcriaud (to The llaTrcll Co ). Urit. n'>,325, 


<•1,4)52, Oct. ^J, l!tt'» The liquid contains 2 or more ^ Sipt. 1% tPir,. Objects such as pipe lines nre prot«reti 


hilogenalcd org denvs , I licmg, e g , hlcBr owl the 
oihtr cell or trichloroethylene, alone with constitiioits 
Invmg a vapor tension stilficiently low lo pennit maiiipiila- 
non in air at ordinary temp., and a stabilizer, e g , I’bNHx 
to prevent fornnlmn of COClj or IICI The constituents 
may l)c cmulsificxl in water or fireproofing salts Cf 
C.A.20.G'Hl* 

Use of foaming agents and srater In Are extinguisher*. « ur. plastic cement 


Uror I’al«on U b 2,(t2'IA7(l, Feb 4 Vonous details ‘ 
of app. and operation 

Fire cxbnguisher J Rrcny and 1’ Delvaux. Dele 
4<17,Gr>8, March .30, Ikt'). A pulvenzed alkali mrtil sail 
prixluct »s mixexJ inih reingerating products 
Foam fire ertnguisher V N bhimirm. Russ 32,31)2, 
-••''1 details Addn. Russ. 34,1 


by placing about lliem a tlciiblc shield comprising fibrou-. 
mitenal, c. g , felt, piper, wood veneer, imprcgnalcil 
wHh a synthetic resin that is cured before the shield is 
applied. Uminprejpiatcil rcmfwciMg niatcrnl may lie 
trcitnl with preservatives, c g , creosote. I’iiks mav Ih. 
coaiesi with biluinnums enamels before application of the 
shield, which may be seaired by udhcMves, c g., asphalt, 


•Vpt.AO, Fl,T3 Constniet! 

.!2l), Jan. .31, lk3t. 

Leather subsbtute ^Allicrl J Hanley (to Krspro Inc.) o 

n. . w.r Ko....... Film-forming eomposibons containing chlorinated mb- 


U. S -.UJ"*, 1,2, Jan 2S A rublier compn is applied to 
a textile (abnc hive having attached looiw of thread 
projecting from it m an uncut state, Ihe nibl>er ewinpn k 
dried and vulcnmns], and during the process the uncut 
loops nf thread arc pr.-ssed into lUluned condition m the 
opplud compn sul,slanii-ilty parallel lo tht gimral plim 
,1 provide a smooth fibrous surface 
Coated fabrics. Johnson Johnson Rrit. 435,7K2, 


Films, etc Celluloid Corp lint. 42(3, “SI, Oct. 17, 
19.75 In produang films or (oils by depositing a film- 
forming soln on a support, evapg. the xolnilc solvent 
and stripping the film, etc., from the support, the tcndincv 
of the fdtn, etc., to curl is reihieed by subjecting to the 
action of he. 1 t applied only to or m greater tjuantity to the 
air side, i e , the side not in contact with the support. 
Suitable film-forming compns arc given and npp is ile- 


ber. etc. Leo Uosc'nlhal ond Reinliard Hcbem'ehMro 
J “‘■''‘•'’'J'tl A.-O) U S 2,(r2'l.f,SS, l-eb 4. 
(.hlonnaied rubber materia) is used together with a S- 
eontg. reaction prmhict iimlc from S and toluene, xyluie 
or cthyllMizcne m the i<rcsince of AlCI, for nuking 
compns. snitablc for co.itmg metals and for other iisvs 
boybean phosphatldes. Wells W. Gmn (to Cbeiimul 
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Novelties Corp ) U S 2,020,261, Jan 23 A product ' linseed, China wood oil Incompletely polymeritcd 


prene may also be used Cf. C A 30,1156' 

Coioriag eluffiiaiun o^ide surfaces Aluminum Colors 
loe Gcr, 630,703, Oct. 26, 1033 (Cl 4S<1. 4 02) The 
surfaces are treated at 40* with salts of weak metal bases 
nithaftf vaJueof 4 5-7 5ineasujedat25®. Insol compds 
areformedby h)drolvsis to givea colored effect Cf C.A. 
30, TS* 

. — , . Q Sparkplug jnatenals Armen A Kasarjian U S 

Husks of the castor-oil plant are treated with hot alkalies * 2,029,570, I eb 4 A mirf of finely divided eonduclive 


suitable for various uses similar to many of those of 
fecithin IS produced by hot pressing soybeans to obtain 
soybean oil, sepg sludge from the expressed oil, blowing 
the sludge with air to remove odor, filtering it , further sepg 
oil by settling or centrifuging (suitably at a temp of 5^ 
70°) 


and the albuminous substances are sepd from the alk 
soln by treatment with waste liquors of gelatin manuf 
DecaJeomama James F McNutt (to Amencan Deeal 
Corp ) U S reissue 19,830, Jan 23 A reissue of 
1/J96,5I9 {C A 29, 3481) 

Transfer paper Loins C Antrim (to Autographic 
Register Co ) Can 334,229, Nov 19, 1935 A sheet 


and non<onductive materials such as “duraluminum” 
and mica «hKh are of about the same sp. gr is used in a 
pocket of a spark plug so that the mixt is included in the 
Ignition circuit and serves to improve the efficiency and 
life of the plug 

Metallic paetang Sidney L Palmer (to American 
Smelting and Refining Co ) US 2,028,240, Jan. 21 


of paper, such as watcrlcaf, is impregnated with oil and j A soft metal such as I’b, Sb or Pb-Sb alloy in admixt 


ink soln One side is coated with pjroajlin to make it 
nontransfcrable, and the other side coated with Al 
powder to retard the ink transfer, Cf. C A 28, 7534' 

Fireproofing compositions Crete Kiiidermann (nee 
Huesmann) Bnt 435,240, Sept 17, 1935, dmdeil on 
429,857 A compn for fireproofing fabrics consists of an 
aq soln of (NfldiSO,, NffjCl.HiBOi and borat, to which 
IS added a small amt. of a urea-CHiO condensation proil- 

Resdenng textile materials flame resistant Cniest 
U Hanson (to Halowax Corp ) U S 2,023,715, Jan 
21 Cloth, paper or the like is treated with a matenal 
such as halogeaated aocnaphtheae or hahgcitaied plie- 
nanthrene which may be plasticized with a chlorinated 
diphenyl 

Etchifigagestforpnotijigplsces P I, Kabnin Russ 


with other packing material such as graphite and oil i: 
exinid^ through a die under sufficient pressure to weld 
the metallic components of the mixt adjacent the die 
waifs into a form retaining skin on (he surface of the 
malcrul being extruded 

Fingerprints Jusim J McCarthy. U S 2,028,619, 
Jan 2t A powdered niixt. of gum acacia with a larger 
proportion of hydroqumonc (the proportions suitably 
being aliout 1 and 8 parts, resp ) is placed on a fingerprint , 
a scasiateA slieet wbieh has been wet with an aq soln of 
KaOlt and NbjSO» is placed on the powdered fingerprint, 
and the sheet is removed and treated with an acid fixing 
bath 

Saoitaiy-pipe making macbise feeders asd pug nulla 
for ttoldiag plastic subgtaaees Alfred Farmer and 
^nram A rarmer Bfil 435,210, Sept, 17, V"' 


37,721, July 31, 1934 A niixt of Al salts, phosptiaies. j Puncture sealisg eompotibODS Henri Bertrand Bnt 




of a metal that is replaceable fr 
metal, e g , 10 g 


435,967, Oct 2, 1935 These comprise inuts of starch 
and borax, or starch, sugar and HiO, together with mica 
particles and rubber and cork m pulverulent form. 

Cork compositions Bond Manufacturing Corp. Bnt. 
436.452. Oct 10, 1935 See Ff 771,759 (C A 29, 
1541') 

Becolonting substances John J Kaugle Can 
354,360, Nov 26, 1933 Residues obtained by carboniz- 
ing and teaching (he eookmg liquors from the alkaft wood- 
pulp process are washed, dned and heated to produce a 
carbonaceous material consisting of approx 07 G0% of 
pure C. and not more than 8 W% of ash 
Catrfytic filters for the exhaust gases of an internal 
combustion engine Dcgea A -G (Auergesellschafi) 
B«t 435.050, Sept 25, 1935. and 430,331, Ocf 9, 19J5 
Protection of metal or wood surfaces Frank L. Mc- 

— Laughlin (to international Latex Processes, Ltd ) Can 

being pieferahl) 2 35-2 4 atoms of Mo ’’ 354,233. Nov. 19, 1935 A thin coating of nontacky 
. -11 ,1. rubber from an aq dispersion of rubber is deposited on the 

surface and this is covered with paper 
iVif v/ iha'jie fstr atSt jnedi- fyr fsHw rtiiisff 
Leland A. Phillips U S 2,038,842, Jan 28. Balvi 
wood cut across the gram is used 

Inktemover Peter A Geller Can 354,185, Nov. P', 
1935 A nuxt of toluene 65, anisole 31, aniline I 5, 


alkali metal salts, HPOi and NH,Cl is spceifi^ 

Pnating plates Hylton Swan and bigfried Iliggins 
(to BakcUte Corp ) U S 2,028,709, Jau 21 Printing 
plates, the body of which may be form«<l of rubber, have 
a facing of regenerated cellulose and may base a metal 
backing plate, etc U S 2,028,710 relates to plates with 
a body of rublier and a facing of cellulose acetate 0 001- 
0 035 m thick U S 2,028,711 relates to plates with a 
body of resinous oidtcnal sueh as a plietiolic resin and a 
thin Lclhilusc acetate facing U S 2,028,712 relates to 
pnniiiig plates with a vinyl resin facing and a body of 
another material sueh as a rubber oompij 
Product for intensifying combustion and improvtiig 
metallurpcU products M H M van den Heuvcl 
Dclg 407,580, r«b 28, p)35 The product is a rnixt of 
oxides of Mn (or other nictals which have several degrees 
of oxidation) with salts or bases of alkali or alk earth 
metals, the ratio being pieferahl) 2 35 " ' ' ' ' 

per atom of alkali or alk earth metal 

Chemical heahng composition Haymond r Reed 
/Jo Jkf.ndall Co.l Cato A.’AWi?, Atsv- 2^, JiOj ,j 
compn for use in heal pads contains an active metal, 
and electrolyte that forms an acid soln and a coinpil , 
r hut sol in the soln of the electrolyte. 


so(n by (be actn 


acid, 21 g lUCt], 25g cupric ^ sassafrasoitt) opart is specified ' 


Inking nbboa Louis C Antrim (to Autographic 
Register Co ) Can 354,228, Nov. 19, 1935 An inkmg 
ribbon is made of woven textile fabric impregnated with 
an ink soln On each side of the ribbon is an Al powder 
coaling that retards the transfer of the ml. soln to tbc 
worksheet 

Treatmgbnstles \V Kedzie Teller (to Western Bottle 

- - _ ^ Manufaciunng Co) Can 354,57;>, Dec 3, P»3'* 

apply mg addnl Iriclion compd to the outside of the tube, p Bnstlcs for bnishes, such as tooth brushes, are made more 
compressing and shaping the tube into a flat band and water-repcllant by soaking them in a soln contg 1-3% 
hardening the friction compd , e g , rubber with usual by wt of an Al salt, such as Al acetate then placing them 
yuicanizing agents, filltrs. etc , or, aftemadvcly or in m a 4% soln of any suitable soap, such as castile soap, 
addn , a I’hOH-aldchyde tesin or a drying oil. c g . draining and drying Cf C A 29,5957*. 


„ — ’ clutch facing 
Phillip D Cannon (to Johns-Manville Corp) Bill 
435,101, Sept 4, I'ljy The material is made by inter- 
weaving fibrous warp and weft strimis oiound preformed, 
self-sustaining, plastic strips of friction compd , binder 
strands being simultaneously inserted between the strips 
0 connect together the flat faces of the w<»en tube. 
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A renew of waterworks and sewerage actinties A E. 
Beny. £ng. Contract Record 49. 1102-4(1035) — ^^o- 
jected works m Ontano are outlined , ^ ^ ^ j 

What are the trends in the treatment of wafer and 


EDWARD BARTOW 

sidrrahtf sulfide and others considerable Fe. The compn 
is discussed but no analytical data are given. W. T. H. 

Physicochemical analysis of the Mondovi Lunsio 
mineral waters Presence of lithium in besimaudite, a 


1105-7(1935) —A review R E Thompson * Luigi rranccsconi and Renato Bnina. ^4nn. ckm. ap 

Pioneering in the waterworks field 


Haves J Am Water li'arir Asjec 28, 22-0(1936) — 

Among the earlier practices described is the method used 
for applying I through the Rochester, Minn , water supply 
D K French 

Mechanical control in waterworks operation A If 

D I Am Water Wotki Assoc 28. fr'21 nent baroness in me presence oi soap jusi...- 

(I’OSO) —Devices are described /or the control of pressure. 3 Mueller J pharm chim 

effluent and wash water, also automatic controls for the tiardness eives with small Quantities 

feeding of chemicals and introduetion of chlonne Cf 
C. A 29. 5057’ D K French 

The development of the Premerton. Washington, water 
system Clifl C Casad J Am Water Uarfci Assoc 
28, 97-105(1936) — Surface water from 2 creeks is used 
All water is chlorinated, and when necessary ammonia 
is added D K French 

Providence water treatment Clwood L Bean J 
h’eio Engl. U'alrr IForAs Assoc 49, 400-18(1935); IFalcr 
lleris Erie 89, 79-83(1930) —The treatment has con- 
sisted of the addn of copperas, aeration, lime treatment, 
miiing, coagulation and sedimentation, filtration and 
secondary aeration, the copperas was later chlorinated 
and finally replaced by Fci(SO<)i, at last commercuHy 
available. The pa is raised by Ca(0H)i to about 9 6 
to reduce corrosion Specifications for Pemsul and j tothewatw 
bydrated lime are given D K French 

Domestc water supphes of Idaho W V Leonard 
J. Am. Water Worts Assoc 28, 100-7(1930) —Hardness 
averages from 50 p p. m in the northern takes to 250 
p. p. m. tn Snake River. Certain deep wells carry F 
D R French 

Groufld'Water problems south of Budapest C R. 

Schmidt. Banydtz. ^olkfn Lapok 68, 309-76(1935). — 


Luigi Franccsconi a — ,, , . 

pltcata 25, 400-9(1935).— Analyses of the Mondovi 
waters in Lurisio show the presence of 0 01-0 048 
mg. LijO per 1 The waters arc also radioactive Thc Li 
derived from the quartzitic besimaudite, which contains 
lav of 0 05 mg LijO/g of the mineral. A. W. C. 
Difference in the behavior of water of total and of perma- 
nent hardness In the presence of soap Ed. Justm- 
** J pharm chim 22. 503-5(1935).— Calcareous 

water of permanent hardness gives with small quantities 
of soap a perfect dispersoid or cmulsoid system, provided 
no disturbing electrolyte is present Water of total hard- 
ness, under the same conditions, is flocculated. S W. 

The residual hardness and the excess of chemicals in 
the soda-hme softening process (for water). Nils West- 
berg. Tet Ttd Uppl C. Kemt 6S. 89-92(1035) — 
Methods of calcg. the nmts of NaiCOi and Ca(OH)j 
to be introduced into hard watcra to effect a max removal 
of HCOi“, COi, Mg and Ca are outlined These are 
based on analytical results as well as loffuestial factors, 
such as the ion conens , temp and the reaction equil. 

D Thuesen 

Prechlorination with ammonia in a turbid water supply 
Geo F GilkiBSon Water Works Eng 89,87,102(1936).— 
The addn of (NIL)»SO< in conjunction with Al>(SO<)4 
tothe water as it entered the mixing tank, followed by the 
addn of Cl as the waier passed the coagulatmg basin, 
greatly reduced the bacterial count of the water entenng 
the filters This treatment was also effective in com- 
batug algal growth m the basin Equal parts of Cl and 
(NH«)«SO< were used W. A Moore 

Preparation and condiboaing of aluminum sulfate 


Several factories m the southern environment of Budapest 6 that agitation in dissolving is more important than soln 


solution before applying to water. CatlLeipoId J. Am. 
irofcf Works Assoe. 28, 74-90(1030). — It is demonstrated 


tried to find usable soil waters instead of the expensive 
dnnking water of the waterworks Test bonngs showed 
that water onginatmg from the pieistocenic gravel was 
very hard (54* German hardness), that of Mediterranean 
layers contained 12 g NaCl per 1 and Ohgocemc 
layers had no water at all A thermal water contg. much 
Ca and S probably can be found at a depth of 1000 meters 
Conditions were much the same on the other bank of the 
Danube The factories 

Danube water. _ _ , 

French Indo-Chma supply secured through American 
methods H. O Beauchemm TJ’otrr Works Eng 89, 
67-71(1935). — Twenty-four wells furnishing more than 
30 m. g. d are used as a source of supply The lime and 
alum treatment is used, followed by treatment vmh Ca 
hypochlonte for sterilization purposes The Fe content. 


strength in fioc formation with an alum soln. High-speed 
mech. agitation m a cylindncal-shaped dissolving tank 
IS recommended D. K. French 

Primary treatment plant includes magnetite filter. 
Waters Bemis. Eng Neuj-/fecord IIS, 852-5(1035).— 
The treatment plant constructed at Goshen, Ind , as the 
initial step in remedying the pollution of the watershed 

. — — — ... ...V _ of the Elkhart and St. Joseph Rivers consists of a com- 

now toing to use purified ' minutor, mech. gut remover, settling tank provided with 
S S de Fiitily a magnetite filter and rotary sludge scraper, sludge diges- 
tion tank and open sludge beds Complete treatment 
can be provided with a mm. of new construction The 
filter consists of a trough around the perimeter of the 
tank contg. 3 in. of magnesite sand supported on a phos- 
phor-bronze screen, which in turn is supported on a steel 
gmtmg The settled hquor flows upward through the 


which IS often as high as 80 p.p m , is reduced to less than 9 filter at t 


0 3 p. p ra by the use of pressure Fe-removal units 
„ , W A Moore 

Sulfur bacteria In the "pink” waters of the Surukhani 
oil fields and their significance in the geochemistry of 
water. V. T. Maluishek and A A Malianc Compt 
rend, acad set. U. R. S S [N S ], 3, 221-4(1935) — 
Waters from weUs 1300-1700 m deep were found to con- 
tam both purple and thio acid hactena in addn. to iittro- 


rale of 2 1 gallons per sq ft. per r 


Cleaning is automatically effected by a mechanism 
mounted on a car which travels on rails over the filter, 
operation of which is controlled by the head of liquid in 
the lack. It is expected that the filter will increase the 
lOTOval of suspended solids approx 25% The av. deten- 
tion period m the tank wiU be 1.5 hrs. The digestion 
tank has a capacity of 2 cu ft per capita, and the drying 
beds an area of 1 2 sq ft. per capita. The sludge gas will 




the predommating process of sulfate reduction Tb^ 
waters are unusually high in sulfates M p 

The i^eral waters of Harrogate A. Woodmansev 
Analyst 61, 23-6(1936) — Artificial solns. do not have the 
same therapeutic value as natural waters of the same 
compn. The Harrogate waters are best explained bv the 
magmatic theory of Suess Some of them contain con- 


which have capacities of about 7 million gallons per dav! 

, . R. E Thompson 

treatment of water for domestic purposes In a Tnnidad 
Irtst. Petroleum Tech. 21, 
87l-l»(1935).— For a domestic H|0 supply in isolated 
ou camps coagulation is important. Alum is preferable 
as a coagulating agent to FeSO,. and basic alum is still 
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better The dose need not be detd by chem. analysis 
The "jar test," consisting in adding varying amts, til 
chcmicaJ to samples of the ffjO in glass jars, will give the 
desired information Designs are shown for a chem dosmg 
chamber and a circular coagulation basin E B. C 
Use of activated carbon in the purification of water in 
the tropics (Madras city water supply.) T. N. S 
Raghavacari and P V. Scetharama Iyer Prec. Indian 
Acad Set 23. 237-53(1935) — Small-scale eipts over a . 
2*yr period using (a) powd and (b) granular activated 
C in coDjunctioo with slow sand filtration gave the ioUow- 
mg results (1) Both powd and granular activated C 
are effective in removing tastes, odors and colors; greater 
reduction in colloidal org matter results with the 
granular form (2) Better overall elBuents result when 
IVi in nf granulated C is sandwiched in a alow sand filter 
than with sand filtration alone (3) The C is particularly 
effective m reducing lltS production m the sandwiched ; 
filter even at filtration rates as low as 4 m v. p h (vertical 
per hr ) where slow sand filtration is conducive to lltS 
piroduction (4) HjS production falls off with increased 
filtration rates, and in a sandwiched filter operating at 
8~12 in V p h no HiS could be detd (5) Best overall 
results are obtained by passing the effluent from the ordi- 
nary slow sand Uters through an I8-in bed of granulated 
Cwnh36mm contact time, final effluents are coforless, 
odorless and tasteless, and show approx 75% reduction ‘ 
in org matter, (0) Granular activated C used con- 
tinuously for 23 months showed no deterioration m sorbing 
ability G H Young 

The present status of water atenktatioo by means of 
the eatadyn process A Sahnony-Kanten Gesundk . 
Ini S8| 735-9(1935) —Various types of equipment used 
for both the contact and electrocaiadyn processes are de. 
scribed, including a pocket efcctrocacadya device for • 
sterilumg a few cc to 1 1 ml mm hi G hloore 
Muniap^al water-filtration plants la Cauda A E 
Berry Con Bntf 69, No 20, $-9(1935} —A list of 
municipal water.purifieacion plants m various provinces 
of Canada gives the tocauon, type of filler, date installed, 
population served and source of water supply. 

Ann Nicholson llird 

The water.filtration plant of Hamilton, Ontano W L 
McFaul 2 Am U'oier IVorir Amc 28, 67-G4(l93C). < 
cf C X 30, 1475'— Alum is dissolved in &ash«mixmg 
units andmixcd with the raw water The mi ting chambers 
are equipped with fiocculators After a 30-mia detention 
period the water gxies to settling basins and then to the 
filters Chlorine is finaUy added D K French 

Eecent taste and odor tests of pamts for water eanirf 
Geo L Hall £ng JVeMj-£«wrd 115, 639(1935) —Brief 
data are given regarding addnl tests (cf, C A 25, 
34 IS) of paints made by the Maryland Slate Dept of 
Healtb The procedure employed consisted of BUowinz 
distd , tap and chlorinated water contg 02 to 20 p p m 
residual Cl to remain m metal vessels coated with the 
various pamts for 15 min and then testing the waters for 
taste and odor m the hot and cold Nine paints were 
found satisfactory The one pamt found satisfactory in 
the previous tests and one found suitable m this sviies 
have been successfully used in practKc RET 
Recent progress m lupplymg less corrosive water (soft 
water) Malcolm Pirnie J Utia Entl Waler llorhs 
Atsec 49, 419-27(1035) — The greatest stability and 
absence of corrosive properties is brought about when tbc 
Pa value is over 9 C, Fe less than 0 05 p p m , Sin absrat 
and Al less than 0 03 p p m Temp should be low and 
a residual Cl of 0 02 p p m should exist to mbibit bac- 
tettal activity m the mams D K French 

Materials available for water pipes R Scbcmel 
Coi u Uasser/acA 78, 971-4(1935) — Better asphalt coat 
mgs can be secured on cast-iron pipes by prebcating the 
pipe before dipping Steel pipe larger than 2 m can be 
coated centrifugally with a hot miit of petroleum asphalt 
with a filler such as rock dust and a softener such as paraf- 
fin wax. Pipes from 1 m to 2 m can be coated by rotat- 
ing the pipes and using an asphalt mut contg sofcesex 
but no ^er, but smaller pipes cannot be coated (mtex- 


nally) with any satisfaction, as dipping gives very uneven 
coatings External coatings should be protected with 
heavy paper or jute wrappmgs. All cut pipe surfaces 
must be dipped in hot bitumen or otherwise protected. 

R. W. Ryan 

Ahunlnate txeatmg for field boilers Eugene Vigo 
Petroleum World 32. No. 8, 45, 49, 61-2(1935), cf. C. A 
29, 7637*, — A description of types of lIjO and their dis- 
Imgiushing tests is given ^lethods of mtema! and ex- 
texnal treatment are considered from a cost and operation 
viewpoint. Chas Wirtb.III 

Cause and prevention of turbine-blade deposits. 
Ffcdenck O Straub Trans. Am Soc Meek Engrs 57, 
447-54(1635): Combustion 7. No. 6, 23-7(1935) — 
Lab. and plant-scale expts show that turbme-blade de- 
posits result from contamination of the steam by boiler 
IIiO Lab studies mdicate that NaOH is responsible for 
scale adhesion; when it is converted to NajCOi, scale does 
not adbete, the presence of sufficient amts, of neutral 
salts, such as KatSO<, also prevents scale adhesion De- 
position of water-sol salts earned mto the turbme by 
mcch emisusmeot is (bus a major problem. For lab 
expts condensed steam from a steam beatmg system was 
passed through a deaerating beater and then pumped to 
an electrically heated boiler to generate steam ; the steam 
was passed through a chamber contg. the test solns. of 
various dissolved salts, bubbling up through the solns and 
entering an electrically heated preheater; it then passed 
through a suitable orifice and impinged on a single im- 
movable turbine blade, and then through a copper<oil 
condenser to the condensate storage bottle Steam pres- 
sure and fupobeatrr temps were maintained fonst by 
potentiometrK regulators Tests were run at 40 and 45 
ib per sq in abs and 400-700”F. with a pressure of 
0$ )b in (he blade chamber. The onfice was '/u la a 
diam. and the bbde was set at a 30* angle to the line of 
steam Sow Conclusions: (1) The amt. of deposit is not 
proportional to the carry-over from the boiler, but de- 
pends upon the relationship of the various salts dissolved 
m the boder tliO, (2) salts which form a dry powder u) 
superbeaied steam wilt sot adhere to turbme blades, and 
the appbcation of such salts (sulfates, chlorides and 
carbonates) to boiler feed waler will reduce deposits by 
coating the particles of NaOll and allowing them to be ear- 
ned on through the turbine, (3) conens. of 4-5 tunes the 
coDcn of NaOH are required for effective scale prevention 
if Na,SOt IS used as the added salt. Cost of treatment is 
less (ban $500 per yr , based on expts m a large central 
power plant G II. Young 

Sewage collection, treatment and disposal J. Clark 
Keilb Eitt. Contraet Record 49, 979-60(1935). 

R B Thompson 

Sewage disposal and the tupply of domestic raw ma- 
terials V. Methane from lewage-disposal plants as a 
motor fuel Adolf Heilmann Gesundh -/ng. 58. 764-0, 
7S4-8{I935). cf C. A 29, 636».— General discussion 
A table gives the tjrpe of disposal system and quantity 
of CH< produced for 74 German cities hl.G Moore 
Varied methods of public cleansing reviewed at Inter- 
national Congress Harrison P Eddy, Jr. £ng Ncics- 
I Record ilS, 507-20(1635) —The proceedings ol the Pod 
International Congress for Public Cleansing, held in 
Frankfurt am hlain, Germany, are reviewed 

R E Thompson 

Laboratory tests and equipment for sewage works 
Ralph E luhrman Am City 51, No 1, 17(1936), 
cf C A 30, 551* — Routine sewage tests are described 
and discussed G II. Young 

Factors in the design of sewsge-disposal works U C 
* Whitehead and F. R O'Shaughnessy. Surveyor 88, 
403-7. 433-0(1035). cf. C A 28, 2085* —Twelve dia- 
grams are given showing B. O D. as a function of the type 
of sewage treated A L Elder 

Jlesweb with sewage filters at tie Wupper Valley 
Buchenhofen clanficabon plant Mahr and Lerner. 
Gesundh .Ing. 59, 8-11(1930), cf. C. A 29. 2269' — 
Since during some seasons a diln. of only I 4 is available 
in the receiving stream, and as the changing character of 
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the hea>T load of industrial wastes would make the 
saUsfactory operation of btol. treatment difficult, filtration 
of the sewage after it leaves the settling basins was 
sidered. The efiects of varying the grain size and depth of 
layer of the sand, the filtering velocity, the possible time 
of run between washings and the method of washing were 
studied with an eipU unit of 2 sq m filter surface 
Filtration without prelimmary chem treatment was 
found to be quite sausfactory, but the gram size of the 
sand must be appreciably larger than that used for rapid 
filters for water treatment. Oeaning was with compressed 
air, then water, the sol of water required being 1-C% 
the vol of sewage filtered No tioubles due to odors or 
septic conditions wete encountered M G Moore 

TTi gt^ Lghts of Isewage] plant operabon m Michigan 
W F Shephard Mich Eng Erpt Sta , Bull 64. 5~1G 
(1935) —General Cf C A 29. 8191* C R Feflera 
The sewage-disposal plant of the city of Heilhronn a N 
E Sesfned Cesurdh -Int 59. 23-^(1930) —Details of 
construction (with 4 cuts) of a plant employing settling 
andsep sludge digestion are gi\en hi G Moore 

Operating results of the North Toronto sewage works 
Norman J Howard Eeg Contract Record 49, 921-2 
(1935). — The bacterial count (standard agar, 37*, 24 
hrs ) on the taw sewage, which is chiefly domestic tn 
character, averaged 3,2O0J76 per ce during the winter 
and spring months and 8,343,333 during the summer 
months, the mai counts being 8,800,000 and 15,900,000, 
resp The effluent count averaged 24,180 during the 
winter and sprmg and 350,007 during the summer, the 
max. counts bemg 51,675 and 1,320,000 and the per- 
centage reduction S9J1 and 95 7, resp The av indicated 
no. of £j eolt per cc m the raw sewage durmg the cofd and 
warm months, resp., was 165,912 and 420,250, the max 
during both penods being 1,000,000, while the effluent 
av. was 14S3 and 4187.5, resp . a reduction of 09.1 and 
09 O^ci resp. The storm ovemow water bad an av bac* 
tenal count of 730, (X)0, with a mas of 1,024,000, while the 
£r. ail contest averaged 32,500 per cc with a max. of 
100,000. The Cl demand was considered to be that dosage 
whicdi would grve a residoal Cl content of 02 p. p. m 
after 10 mm. contact; samples collected during the winter 
and spring months were treated m the lab with a Cl dosage 
eqtuv. to the demand and subjected to bactenol examn 
In this senes the ar. bacterial count on the raw sestage 
was 3,325,692, on the effluent 20,990 and on the chlorm* 
ated effluent 1525 per cc . an orer*^ reduction of 
99 95^: the Es cell contents avetaged 203,840, 2000 
and 14 per ce., resp., a reduction of 99 9^. Higher Ct 
dosages gave proportionally greater bacterial reductions 
Similar tests on the combined storm oierfiow and plant 
effluent showed that chforicatian redneed the bacterial 
count from 349,500 to 1645 and the] £r. ceh content from 
32,500 to 5 5 per cc. The Cl deirard of the raw sewage 
and effluent averaged 6.1 and 1.51 ppm, resp The 
sewage temp, ranged from 40 to 51 5*F. during the winter 
and spring period and from 69* to 63.5* during the summer 
period. R E Thompson 

Kitchener's sewage plant operabon. Stanley Shupe 
Eng. Control Record 49, 936—7(1035). — Industrial wasto 
cause difficulties. When sludge bulking due to septicity 
occurs, Ca hypochlonte is employed to remedy the con- 
dition. The detention periods in the aeration and clanfi - 
mg tanks, resp , are 7.8 and 2.4 hrs , and the amt. of air 
used vanes from 1.34 to 2,66 cu, fi per gallon cf seware 
trrated. R.E Thompson 

Sewage treatment practices A E. Berry Enr 
Contract Record 49. 933-6(1935).— A general discussto^, 
with particijar reference to Ontario practice, includes the 
combatcig of septic conditions and shidge bulking in 
acbvated-sludge plants, the efiects cf trade srastes, varu- 
t^ m sludge content a aeration tanks, etc., aundards 
of quality for final effluents and sludge disposal Increased 
air application and the use cf Ca hypochlonte are the most 
useful aids m combating septicity. At 2 plants, actmo- 
ctyces mterfered with the settlement of actrvnted sindge. 
In me case, appbcatioa of hypochlonte corrected the 
condition, whue n the other it disappeared without any 


1 change m operation. The optimum amt. of sludge carried 
m the aeration tanks s*anes from less than 10 to as much 
as 40%, based upon the 0 5-hr. settling test. R. E. T. 

The scope of various sewage,<lisposa1 systems with 
special reference to biochemical reduction \V. D. 
Turner. £bj Contract Record 49, 937-9(193.5).— The 
bio-reduction process consists of (1) comminution, (2) 
addn of bio-loam (the end product of the process), 
agiUtuMi for a period of 15-20 mm and settlement for 

* 20 rasa , (3) addn of ferric salts, agitation for penod of 
20 mm and settlement for I hr. and (4) further treatment 
of cfRuent by filtration or chlorination if required The 
sludge 15 centrifuged and subjected to aerobic stabiliza- 
tion for a period of 10 days. The beat generated during 
oiidatton of the sludge drives ofl most of the moisture, 
and the product is a stable loam contg about 3% N, which 
can be used as a fertilizer The process is free from odor 

3 RE Thompson 

Recent sewage plant developments call for fresh approach 
to design problems Samuel A. Greeley. Eng A'etrr- 
Record IIS, 501-2(1935) —Since 1930 the range of Ueat- 
mcnis has been so widened that plants can be designed 
more closely to meet the requirements of the waterway 
into which the effluent is discharged, this results in better 
oier-all efficiency and economy RET. 

Spnnklmg-filter requirements revised by New Jersey. 

* J Lynn Mahafley Eng A'e^s-Record 115, 753-^ 
< 1935) —Revised regulations adopted Nov 12, 1935, 
are gt\en The permissible amt of sewage treated daily 
per acre per ft ol filter depth was incvea'ed from SOO.OCJt) 
to C30.0 <j 0 gallons Chem. pptn , as an adjunct to pre- 
liminary sedimentatioo preertmg filtration m eases where 
the 5-day biochcm Oi demand of the raw sewage exceeds 
325 ppm and as a supplement to final sedumesiation. 

J IS recommended for consideration Ocher changes are 
concerned with the max and mis effective depth of filter 
bed. dosing cycle and required head on sprinUer nozzles. 

R. E Thompson 

Sludge handling at Mimleo, Out W B Rediem. 
Eng Contract Record 49, 038-9(1935). — The Munico 
plant IS of the activated-sludge typr- utilizing an ItnhofT 
tank which was part of the original plant. The combined 
sludge IS digested and the gas collected provides suSicient 
« beat for the tanks and buildings In summer, when less 
beat u required, the Imholl-tank sludge is discharged 
directly on to glass-covered drying beds, as it dries more 
rapidly than digested sludge The dned sludge is used as 
fertilucr around the plant and by farmers and market 
gardeners. R. E. Thompson 

Activated carbon aids sludge digestion at Liberty, N. Y. 
John Lawrence and Hany Eichenouer. Pulhe Works 
67, N'o 1, 17(1936). — Replacing lime dosage fay activated- 
’ C treatment ra sludge digestion tanks increased digestion 
temps., raised the pa and improved sludge quality. 

C. H. Young 

Processes occurring in the sludge-digestion space of 
ImhoS tanks. Hugnann CeswMk -Ing. 58 , 739—40 
(1935). — ^Ihe gas from Imioff tanl-r contains COj 

while that from sep. sludge^igestion units contains 30- 
5%. This IS due to the fact that m the former type of 
e unit the supernatant liquid is changing more rapidly, 
does not become satd. with the gas and therefore dis- 
solves more of the sol. COj as the gas bubbles nse through 
It In a tank having a single common sludge space but 3 
settling spaces, gas /rota tie first «ettiag space (m the 
direction of sewage flow) was found to contain materially 
less (5 6%) COi than that from the other 2 setllag spaces 
(about 19%). M. C. Moore 

Regulation of sludge use by provincial health depart- 
® oenls considered necessary. U'm. Storrie. £fsf. 
CerSract Record 49, 923(1935). — ’The coasesscs of opiawa 
ts that there ts no health hazard from use of property 
^gested sludge as fertilizer for garden or field crops, 
but opinion difiers regarding the use of undigested sludge, 
particularly for vegetabis which are eaten raw Provincial 
regulation k considered advisable. R. E. Thompson 
Chlonnabon in sewage treatment. Reginald W. Covill. 
SurayoT 88 , 471(1935).— The a demand of a sewage is 



1915 Chemical Abstracts 1916 Vol. <10 

defined as tie p p m. of Cl, as chlonne water (1 0 r. FolweD, A Prescott- Tie Manual of Sewage Dtsposal 
of Cl per 1) required to be added to 250 cc. of sewage so Eqoipment. New York: Pubic Works Mag 113 pp, 
as to produce less tian 0 1 p p m. of Cl, The Cl, S3 

demand of raw sewage ranges from 6 to 40 p p m. Koch lierre: L’assamisseraent des agglomirations. 

Excellent control of Pyschoda flies has been obtained by T. I L'^actiation de I’efBuent urbain Paris L. 

theuseofCl, The use of 0 &-l% has been used toprevent EyroUes 376 pp, F 70 Reviewed in Fa// aitoe. cAim. 

ponding A L Cider S2, 887(1935) 

Chlorination as appied to sewage treatment L II. Kolbe, Heinneh- Wirtschaftlichkeit im D^arapfkessel- 

Enslow Eng Contract Record 49, 931-2(1935).— The « Betncbe Arbeitshilfea rur wirtschaftichen t/berwachung 
use of Cl and "chlormaled Fe,” prepd by dissolving von Dampfkessel-Anlagen Ilalle. W. Knapp. 68 pp. 
scrap Fe in Cl water, is discussed R. E Thompson M. fi.20. Reviewed in Ind. Eng Chom , Neva Ed 13, 
Chemical precipitation at Glasgow. Alexander Hunter. 446(1935) 

Surveyor 88, 353-4(1935) —Lime and A1 sulfate are used Martin, Arthur J : The Work of the Sanitary Engineer, 
as coagulants at Dalmarnock works Forty % of the London- Macdonald & Evans 472 pp 16s. Reviewed 
chemically treated efiluent is filtered Nearly one mill>on in Chemutry (t Industry 1935, 063, J. Am, Water Works 

tons of the crude sludge extd was sent to sea ALB. Assoc 27, 1801(1935). 

The revival and present status of chemical preeipita- Matthews, F J • Boiler Feed-Water Treatment, 
tion M N Baker Eng Nev/S'Recerd 115, 748-50 3 London Hutchinson’s Scientific and Tech. Publications. 

(1935) — Because of the lower cost of preeipitants and the 256 PP 12s 6d Reviewed in Chem Trade J, 98, 54 

development of mech devices, there has been a revival (1936) 

of cbem pptn as a method of sewage treatment since Metcalf, Leonard, and Eddy, Hamson P American 
1924, at which time the process had been largely aban- Sewerage Practice Vol HI Disposal of Sewage. 3rd 

doned TTiirty-four of the 3500 municipalities treating ed New Ywk. McGraw-Hill Book Co 892 pp g7. 

their sewage employ this method, 11 plants are under Ci C A 24,2527 

construction, and 25 have been more or less definitely Stewart, Alan W. A Manual of Practical Chemistry 
projected Tabulations are given showing the distnbu- for Public Health Students 3rd ed London The 
uon of chem pptn plants by states and the chemicals * Author. 121 pp. 7s 6d Reviewed in J, State Med 43, 
employed. A striking feature is the general use of Pe 744(1937} 

compds as preeipitants and the subordinate role of lime. Smet, Denis de: Hygiine et assamisscraent des locaux 
FeCi. prepd m most cases from Cl and scrap Fe, is the indusirieb Ventilation, cluufiage, fictairage, Elimination 
most commonly employed chemical R E Thompson des poussiires. buEes. fumEes, vapeurs et gae Brussels: 

The permangiEiiate numbet m the evaluation nl pulp* Comitb central industnelde Belgique F 18. 

null waste water H Haupt-Bautzen Zellttoff u. 

Fspirr IS, 436-8(1935].— 'Theorg impuniiesofiaduatnal Spnag water. Gustav OfTe Cer 620,990, Oct 31, 
sewage water cannot be estd by the permanganate no j 1935 (Cl. 835. I 07). Mineral spring water free from 
alone, smee impurities of different chem character and bviog organisms and contg COi is freed from Fe by treat- 
constitution require varying amts of permanganate The mg it with O and filtering through a catalytic filter Only 
permanganate requirements for 1 g of the following sub- suffiaent Cl to oxidize the Fe is used The water is passed 
stances are phenol 0060, dextrin 840. albumin 644, through a meeb filter after tba catalytic filter, with ex- 
HOAc 5, sulfite waste liquor residue 2300-3000 and elusion of air App is described 
bumic acids 3200 mg Natural purification, due to bac- Water punficabon Oliver M Urbain and William R. 
terial cleavage and decompn processes, goes on fairly Scemen (to Charles H Lewis) U S 2,029,006, Feb 4 
rapidly for ordmary domestic sewage, while about 70% For punfying water to remove dyes, etc , a reagent is 
of the org materials m pulp-miU sewage is not affected A used such as one prepd from bituminous coal, lignite, 
m this way The biocbem O demand of domestic sewage cannel coal, peat or coke by treating it with HHOi. 
water decreases rapidly under these conditions, but that UNO. and or H»PO, or NO or NOj 
ot the pulp-tniU waste water, very small to surt with. Water punlJcation Oliver M. Urbain (to Charles H 
IS hardly affected Ordinary sewage waters and pulp- Lewis) U S 2,020,959, Feb 4 A reagent of the iso- 

waste waters of equal permanganate nos have ve^ cyanate group such as 3,5-diehlorophenyl isothiocyanate 

different biochem O demands and O economies The is used for eliminatmg ammes and hydroxy compds from 

permanganaie no is not a satisfactory measure for the water at a pa of 6 5-7 5 U. S 2,029,060 relates to a 

org impurities m waters which conUm slowly detoin- _ similar use of a reagent of the acidic phenol group such as 
compds ot high mol wt S I Aronovsky ’ 2.4.6 tnrutrophenol U. S 2,029,901 relates to the 

The dispersion oj Anopheino larvae by the flow of eimmatioo of carboxylic acids such as propionic acid, 
stress and the effect of larvicides in preventing this etc , from water by use of a reagent of the acidic amme 
T. A Smton and Syed Abdul Majid Records ilalana salt group such as Na 3-ammo-I propanesulfonate 
Survey Indus 5, 3-17(1035) —The drifting of mosquito Punfying potable and polluted waters Oliver M 
larvae mto controlled areas ol streams was greattjr di- Urbain and William R Stemen (to Charles It I^wis). 
mmished by a continuous application of lubricating oil by U. S. 2,029,«>2, Feb 4 Chlorinated coal is used as a 
means of oil-soaked sacks contg sand or fiber and anchored water-punfying agent and serves to remove phenols and 
m the streams above suitable booms Paris green had > a cresofa and their chloro denvs. U. S 2.029,903 relates 
rapid kjlmg action on larvae in the area dusted but its to the similar use of hydroxylated chlorinated coal such 
effect was of comparatively short duration, when it was as that prepd by various described methods U. S 
used m routine fashion every day or so it was reUtively 2,029,964 relates to a ike use of "etherateU chlorinated 
ineffective against drifting larvae K. D Jacob coal"’ such as that prepd by reaction of an ale. with 

cblonnated coal 

Conditionmg water for the textile mdustry (hforrison) Water filter S V Moiseev. Russ 33,031, July 31, 
25 Composts and fertilizers m relation to grtenkeepuig. 1934 Construction details 

M. Miscellaneous fertilizers [sewage sludgel (Evans) 15 CUnfymg water. Manus P Otto. Fr. 789.102. Oct 
Effect of the digestion of sludge on the fennmatuig power * 23, 1935 The mixt. of water to be treated and the co- 
of weed seeds (\iehl) 15 Rust damage m hot-water agulating agent, e g ,Alj(SO.)i, are divided into very fine 
systems (Marx) 9 Geothermal stages and the chemistry streams, this assures the mtimate mixt. of the 2 elements 
of artesian waters (Chebotarev) 8 Filters— purifying and allows the max. amt of irapunties to be eliminated 
water (Bnt pat. 435,543) 1 during the decantation, the yield of the filter is thus 

increased Fr. 789,103 The nozzles by which compressed 

Blanning. Harry K , and Rich, Albert D Boiler Feed air is blown through the filteruig mass are disposed in the 
and Boiler 4Vater Softening. 2nd ed Chicago Nicker- mass ttseU at a suiUble depth, this assures regularity of 
son and CoUms Co 159 pp 83. dntnbntioo of the air through the upper part of the filter- 
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inf material. Fr. 789,104. The mist, of water and co- 
agulating agent are caused to pass m a hroVen up and down 
path through the decantation vessel; this favors deposi- 

*' Zeolite water-softening apparatus Harry M Marsh 
Bnt. 435,589, Sept. 24, 1935 Means responsive to 
changes m the wt. of a const vol of the used bnnc passing 
through a counterbalanced bucket and normally flowing 
to waste duncg regeneration of the reolite is used to divert 
part of the used bnne to a tank, where it is retained lot 
use m a subsequent regeneration. 

Softening water A E Ruikovsk.il and N P Nase- 
lenko Russ 38,048, July 31, 1934 Glauconite for use 
in water softening is stabilized and made suitable for a 
base-exchange material by first heating under ordinary or 
mcreased pressure in the presence or absence of aw to 
400-600 • 

Closure-members for base-exchange water softeners 
or filters Catherine Jenkins Bnt 435,425, Sept 2i), 
1935 

Apparatus for neutrahxmg acidic waters N P 
Sokolov Russ 33,052, July 31, 1934 Construction 
details are given of an app in which CaO is used for 
neutralization 

Sewage-treahng apparatus James Hopwood and 
Adams-Hydraulics Ltd Bnt 435,862, Sept 23, 1935 
To promote coagulation and flocculation m sewage and 
like waste liquid, it is treated m a tank provided with 1 or 
more paddles supported hy arms to which an oscillatory 
or pendulum motion is imparted 

Spraying sewage sludge and bummg it in suspension 
MaxH Kuhner (to Riley Stoker Onrp ) U S 2,0^,725, 
Feb 4 App and vanous operative details are described 

Simultaneous biological ponficahon of waste waters 
and their sludges R A Henry Belg 408,343, Apnl 30, 
1935 The waste waters are treated with a suspensioa of 
clay in an aq soln of lime, and ultimately with other inert 


1 materials, before they are sent to the decantation 
The sludges are subsequently conveyed to a heated surface 
and treated with steam. Cf. C. /1. 30, HW*. 

Treating nutnfiable organic wastes George H. Earp- 
Twlr® Bnt 435,380, Sept. 10, 1935 See U. S. 
1,938.W7<C. A.28, 1459‘). ,, „ , ,, 

Treating foul waters Ernst Nolle, Hans J. Meyer 
and Ench Fromke. Bnt. 435,303, Sept. 19. 1935. A 
- small quantity of sol phosphate or other sol. P compd. is 

* added to industrial waste water, c g , that contg. PhOH 
or from sugar manuf , to render effective subsequent 
treatment by the activated -sludge or other biol. process 

Treating fat-containing waste waters A de Vreese. 
Belg 407,024, April 30. 1035. The waste waters are 
treated with a Ca saft (preferably CaCf, or CaSO«) to- 
gether with sufficient lime to ensure the presence through- 
out the treatment of an excess of Ca salt and an excess of 
3 undissolved Ca(OH)i Cf C A 29,3440*. 

Oxidiring putresabte organic matter m water. Oliver 
M Ufbam (to Charles H Lewis) U S 2,029,958, 
Feb 4. Diffused air ts passed through water contg org 
matter to be oxidized such as that in sewage or mdustnal 
wastes in the presence of a lower salt or oxide of Cr, Mn, 
Os, Sn, V, Sb, Bi, Mo or Se servmg as a catalyzer, until 
at least a substantial portion of the catalyzer has been 
oxidized through 2 units of valence 

* Treating industrial wastes such a$ those from distil- 
leries, breweries, starch works, cannenes, etc Arthur 
M Bussrell and Clair S. Doruff U S 2,029,702, Teb 4 
In an anaerobic bacterial digestion of fermentable liquid 
org wastes having a non-settlcable solid content sub- 
stantially m excess of 0.3% by the action of CHi-producmg 
bacteria at a suitable pn, the total free and combmed 
volatile org acid content of the liquid undergoing treat- 

> ment ts mamtained below 0.3%, calcd as HOAc, a high 
rate of gas production being thus effected Examples with 
details of procedure are given. 
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It i ANDERSON AND K. D JACOB 

An iantoved instiument for turf sampling R B ^ much more porous type of aggregate, factors which con- 

— a , . .... tribute to Its Don-erosive properties. C. R. Fellers 

Effects of different soil treatments, long continued, 
upon bacteria] activity in the soil. W. A. Albrecht. Mo. 
Agr. Expt. Sta., BuU. 340(yl«n. Rept. 1933), 76-7 
(1934).— k)n fertilized soil CaCOi did not affect nitrate 
formation, but on soils which had not been fertilized the 
addn. of bme greatly increased nitrate formation from 
green manures C. R. Fellers 

The influence of artificial and natural factors upon soil 
structure. J. Apsits. Z. PJUinsenerndhr., Duneunr 
Bodenk. 42, 1-35(1936). — Capillary porosity is a natural 
property dependent upon phys. and chem. character- 
istics of the individual soil, and little affected by varia- 
tions in cultural practice. NoncapilJary porosity is more 
affected by the latter, and is mcreased to the greatest 
extent by plowmg. The extent to which these larger voids 


Ferro. J. Board Greenketptng Research 4, 119^20(1935) 

K. D Jacob 

Some factors which tnffaenee the reelatnation of water- 
logged and alkali lands. O. W. Israetsen, Willard Gard- 
ner and D S. Jennmgs Utah Agr Ezpt Sta . Bull. 

250, 61-2(1934); cf C. A. 28, 7394* —General and 
theoretical C R. Fellers 

Minerals as bearers of the natural soil fertiLty. F A. _ 
van Baren. Trans. 3rd Intern Congr Sotl Sa., Oxford, ^ 

1933 1,1 184-5(1935) —The subject is reviewed and x-ray 
diffraction studies on soils are cwrelated with data on 
fertility. Biotite is an important source of available KjO 
Six references C J SehoUenberger 

Soil porosity as an index of structure. L. D. Baver, 

C. M. Woodruff and J. F Lutz. Mo Agr. Expt Sta , 

Bull. 3Vi {Ann. Kept. 1933) 75(1934).— Soil structure is lo wuitu mese larger voias 

D^KlS^constnutmv f hf ^,1 and secondary 8 ^^ply O, to roots may be a cntical factor m crop growth. 


particles constitutmg the soil mass Aggregation, permea- 
biUty and porosity are the only indices of structure The 
pore-space content of sods is made up of small capillary 
pores and large noneapillary pores. The former are re- 
sponsible lor the water-holdmg capacity of the soil the 
Utter for the air capacity. Normally, permeability is 
dependent on the content of noncapilUry pores Cher- 
nozem soils have a reUtively low noneapillary 


Twenty-sw references C. J. SehoUenberger 

"Single value" soil properties- A study of the sig- 
nificance ol certain soil constants. VHI. Relationships 
between the sticky point and the nature of the exchange- 
able ions in the soil. J R. H. Coutts. J. Agr.Scs.lf, 
523-8(1935); cf. C. A. 23, 5261. — '^e variations m the 
Sticky pomt of bomionic soils, as detd. by kneading with 


The low hydration of the num«TOs°”S%o?^f ^a « ’ were examd With Na sods, a weU 

utem, i, probably responsible lirL pSipSiSty “* no,ot..|,o,„, 


^^1^’ • , u . C R. FeUw’ 

Physical and ^emical properties of the Iredell and 
Davidson soils affecting erosion L D. Baver C M 
Agr. Expt. Sta , BuU. 
( Bn. ^pt. 1933), 75(1934). — A soil in good pbys. 
condition has aggregates larger than 0.1 mm la riiam 
and is rather porous . The Davidson soil had a larger and 


marked max. was found m the sticky pomt-electrolytic 
conen. curve, and the form shows paraUehsm with the 
extent of flocculation produced by varymg electiolvtio 
conens. of NaCl. Na,CO,. NaHCO, and CaClj solns. 

Irvin C. Feustel 

Technical studies of the physical and phystcocheimcal 
properties and processes in soils. D.S Jennings, Willard 
^^er and O. W. Israelsen Utah Agr. Expt Sta 
BuB. 250, 60(1934); cf. C. A. 28, 7394*,— T^ mtaute 
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quanUties of Cl retained by the soil colloids are measured 
by means of a Ag-AgCl electrode Ca enters the s<m1 
10-15 tunes as readily as docs Ka; hence a Ca salt even 
in the presence of lai^ quantities of a Xa saft will re- 
move replaceable Na from the soil K also enters the 
soil 4 or 5 times faster than Na Ca enters the «oil 1 5 
to 2 times as readily as K If the exchange complex is 
high in Ca, the soil is in much better phys condition than il 
the exchange complex ts mainly Na Fnability is greater . 
for Ca colloids than for Na colloids C. R. Fellers 
An examination of methods for determining organic 
carbon and mtrogen in soils Allan WalLley. J ^gr. 
5c» 25, 59S^)09(1‘^35) — The details of the Dennstedt 
dry-combustion method for detg, C in soils are described 
and "some simplifications suggested The Bangor Kjeldahl 
raethed for C and N requires carefully standardited heat- 
ing Errors may arise from contamination of sandy soils 
by material abraded during gnnding in iron or porcelain 
mills For heavy alL soils with little org matter it is 
advisable to gnnd the soil very fine and to add water 
The rapid dichromate titration method of WalUey and 
Blach (cf C A 28, I'CS') for soil C gave satisfactory 
approx results The technic was improved and methods 
were devised for overcoming disturbances due to chlo- 
rides mcluding addn.of Ag-SO. Tliehypobromitc method 
gave much more irregular re<nilts for C than the Bangor 
or dichromate methods The latter was ooly sbghtly 
inferior to the Bangor method * I C Fcustcl 

Measurements (of acidificahoa or alkalmirition of 
son suspensions] with the glass electrode E Pfe3 
Angerr Ckem 49, 57-9(1930) — The measurements 
were tamed out with the gl^'t electrode before aod tLfter 
adds of quinhydrone, and comparatii'e measurements 
were nude with the quinhydrone electrode EiptJ data 
are reported oo 57 suspensions The measurements with 
the glass electrode showed connderably greater constancy 
with time (up to 00 min ) than those made with the qum- 
hydrone electrode Seven references R. K 

An improred method for the determinabon of the toil 
reaction W Moore J Baaf4 Grtmlfeptfif Rtsfcuk 
4, 134-8(1935) —Beginning from the bottom of tbe tube, 
graduate a test tube of the bactenol tyj^, G m tong aod 
•/. in bore, as follows »/» m (D.OSin (ID.OSm 
(HD.OAin (IV).2Sm (V) and V. in (VI) Other 
tubes of convenient site can be used, but all tub^ in a *et 
must be of approx the same sue For sandy sods, loamy 
so^ and heavy soils fill the tube with PaSO, to marls 
I, n and m, resp , add soil to marl IV, disid IIiO to 
®^l V and indicator soln (bromocresol green, bromo- 
cresol purple or phenol red) to marl VI Close the 
tube with a rubber stopper and shale until the contents 
are thoroughly mixed Allow tlie tube to stand until the 
liquid clears, which should not tale more than 1-2 mm , 
and e«t the pH from the color of the supernatant hqnid' 
No difficulty should be expeneneed lu reading to 0 5 
pB by vu'ual observation of the color or to 0.2 pH b> 
comparison with color standards For the purpose of this 
test, most cultivated soils can be regarded as loamv sods 
and most lawns as sandy soils The amt of BaSO. 
should be increased with very heavy clay soils and sods 
with Ph values over 8 0 K D Jacob 

SolnbOizition of orgimc phosphorus II J Alvonno 
and A Bonazzi Prec Asoe Tic Atticartres Cuba 8 
115-18(1034); cf C A 29, 2283' —Fresh sUble manure 
was mixed with ground bone (I) and left to ferment R 
months along with similar manure without bone (B). 
Analysis of 11 before and after fermentation showedO 423 
and 0 720% of PA)., resp . sol m 02% HCl, and 0 621 
and 0 S14% PiO» sol in Nib citrate, the correspoBdiog 
figures for I are 3 5S7 and 4 R34 sol m 02% HO and 
12S2 and 1.81% sol in Nib citrate It is evident that 
eompiosting bone meal with manure does not incivase the 
IIjO-sol or citrate-sol PxOi, whereas it does increase that 
sol uidd lia O W. BiDcox 

Arsenic solubility m sods \\ B Albert S Car. Agr 
Expt Sta.4rr*A«>i Rff4 4VO(l'l34). cf C A 28, 
7395* — The u«e of heavy applications of Ca arsenate lor 
boll-weevd control on cotton increased the As content of 


some sandy soils sufficiently to cause As toxicity to crops. 
In the presence of Fe compds in the sod, the As became 
insol The use of P fertiLzers increased the soly. of As 
m the sod. T^ hundred tb. of superphosphate produced 
the same amt. of sol As m tbe soil as 30,000 Ib. of Cat- 
(PO.)i BhenSO.OOOlb of feme arsenate-pptd.Fe(On), 
mixt (1*2) was added to sod, the sol As content of tbe 
soil was O 8 p p m. NaNOi, and KCl did not increase 
the soly. of As in the sod C. R. Fellers 

The present condition of a previously limed Bod R II. 
Canssen Forslarchiv 11, 305-71(lM5).— Dislmct dif- 
ferences were found after 20-30 years on limed sandy 
sod plots as compared wnth imLmed soil Humus showed 
a greater lasting effect with respect to CaO content and 
pB st»«« did the underlying mmera] sod Trees on plots 
that bad been limed and deeply plowed made a greater 
growth ihan under cither unlimed or limed conditions 
without plowing I C Feustel 

llelahon of lime application to avadabihcy of potash ir 
soil. II. P. Cooper S Car. Agr. Expt. S(a , 471^ Ana 
Kept. 29(1934), cf. C A. 28, 7402*— Heavy applica 
tions of lime reduced tbe avadabiLty of the sod R 
Following alfalfa, K deficiency was often observed m the 
cotton crop MTiere the rate of application of limestone 
ranges from 1500 to 3000 lb per acre there is little danger 
of having serious R deficiency m S Carolina on better 
sod types C. R Fellers 

StniLes on the heavy limestone sods of Cuba. A 
Bonazzi Pte-e. Aim. Tfc. Atucarervs Cuba 8, 47-75 
(1934) — ^The heavy luneslone <ods studied are character- 
ized by extreme unpenetrabUity to HiO and gases and 
excessive retentieo of HiO once they have been wet 
Residual HiOat the permanent wUti&g point for sugar cane 
in an Onesre sod was found to be 48 7% on the ba.sis of 
the ovea-dry soff Tbe permanent wdtmg point and tbe 
sikIt modulus of these sods coincide ^e Fe minenli 
tn these dense clays are often in the ferrous condition, 
an index of pronounced deaeration 0. W. IVUIcox 
Nitnfieabon in acid tods M M. Alicante FAdip* 
P*»e J Sa 58, 113-9(1935).— Tests on a brown sdt 
loam show that in sod having an acid ronen of over 02% 
the activity of nitrifying bactena is inhibited Nitnfica* 
tion in the sod increased as the acidity of the *od decrea.<ed 
uoid at an acidity of 0 009, 90 70% of the added N wax 
convened intonitrate During nitrification the sod acidity 
decreased Tests in nutneat soln show that nitrate 
production is not obtained m all cultures having an acid 
eeaeiioti, while a very slight degree of nitrification was ob- 
served m cultures of neutral reaction Normal nitrate 
production occurred m these last when CaCO< was added 
A certam degree of nitnficaUon can take place m an aeid 
sod when both acid and carbonate radicals arc present 
The degree of nitrification depends on the amt. of carbon- 
ates present J. R Adams 

The sulfur in seaweed, sea mud and ram waters in 
Bnttany. I'incent, Sarazin and Herviaux Compt mi 
acad cr FrofiteH. 1032-1(1935). cf. C A.29.CGS0'.— 
Along (he coast, the rams, which have been enriched in 
sulfates and chlondes from tbe sea by wmd-blown spray, 
may add sufficient S for crop requirements Both marine 
plants and mud contam large quantities of S and can be 
used advantageously as fertiluer. The use of the mud 
should be preened by sufficient liming m order to increase 
the speed of ogidation J. R. Adams 

ThealkalmeBDOproblemmChmi VihHsiimg. Cbfm- 
(Jfry (China) 2, 763-78(1935) —A general survey of the 
distribution and qualities of all. soils (or more accurately, 
soils nch tn morg salts) in China, together with soil 
analyses and their suitability for the growth of agricultural 
products, is given C. L Tseng 

Some chemical and biological changes produced in a 
Fox sandy loam by certam soil-management practices 
L S Carter Snl Set. 40, 223-36(1015) —Soils from 8 
plats of Fox sandy loam were used for study The 
was strongly acid and all plats were treated with CaCOi 
before the beginmng of field eipls Limestone plus com- 
plete fertilizer and lime plus phosphate and potash were 
the most effective m mcreasmg the content of volatile 
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md N of 11.0 <0.1. Ollior fcitil.rcr tioMinoMo 1 f.Iinjcnlm.o Im.Ei. Los.< hiim.K «o' '“T'j' ^ 
.oi «».». M rnnfpnt. All trcottiicnts incren^cd llic lost from tlie forrncr. VrV- ^Aer 

Penetration of fertilirers J R Cooper. Ark. art. 

- After 4 inomlK. N from 


mcrcx^etl crop >iel‘J ond all increased the iicto ot 
and funRi The rale of mlnficntion ot utca, several Nil* 
and cottonseed meal by one of the sods "as slttdicd 
The rate s-aned "uklv for the difTcrcnt N coinpds but in 
Rcncral the sods IminR a hieh content of asadalde I* had 
a hiRh nitnfymK power and gaie incrensed crop jicMv ^ 
Proihietion of COi from cellulose b> the vanoiis unireateil 
sods was decreased by the acldn ot CnCli or KCl but was 
increased by NaillK), or NaNOi With fcrtilired sods the 
order was, m «omc cases, reaersed Yields of sweet closet, 
n e and so> licans frown in jars of the different sods in the 
Rrecnhoii'c eorrehted well with crop >iclds under field 
conditions Wlien the crop material grown on each jar 
w-is ground ond an alujiiot returned to a portion of Ilic 
sod from the jar, CC>i prodwetioii lorrelaterJ in general 3 
with crop Mold M S Anderson 

Sod feruhty in the Sudan Geiirtt N W Bamti 
[■mfnre Colton tiroinng Are 12, 111-10(1035) —A reaiew 
of msestigations relating to aeration, respiration and ni 

tnilc formation in Geiirn cotton sods K D / 

Prelumnary Insestlgations on the phosphone acid sup- 
ply in the sods ot the BahUm permanent ezpencnents 
Ahmed Mahmoud Aov Agr Soc (Cairo) Bwii No 20. 
Chein P<ct 47 pp (l‘.'Jl)(a\-ailable in English) — Com. ‘ 


panson of the Djer metlwl (soly in 1^ citnc acid solo 
without neutralmng the CaCOi) with the method ot Sig. 
mimd (solj* in wiak lINOi after neutralizing CaCOi) 
showed that the latter gave much higher results for avail- 
able I’lOi hut no significant difference lietirecn sods ferti- 
lized by phosphate and tho'C not so treated AvaiUliU 
I’lOi detd by Dver's method m 3 sods receiving no 
fertilizer since 1012 was OOlS, OOlti and 0 01S%, in 
3 receiving nitrate oiil) since 15*12, 0 01^,0 01'* nnd 
0 020%; in 2 receiving nitrate and pfio>pfiate over the 
same Period, 0 OJl and 0 027%, and in I receiving lutrate, 
phosphate and potash since I'Ud.O OTC, U 0.12 and 0 035)% 

*ol. valts, and eichangeable bases were detd. on these 
same sods ond tticeh atuljscs were made on one receiv. 
ing no treatment, one receiving NaNOi and one receiving 
nitrate plus phosphate Tleaint of availibtePtOtsol in 
1% ertfw ncidwfliKh denotcspliosph.atedeficieneyi.sO 02% 6 nddn to the soil 
or less. A sod receiving all 3 feridtters gave the highest solNcompil- 
avadabfc PjOi when <.amphd before cotton, wfnic one soil 
receiving only nttnte and one no treatment gave highest 
restdts after Iversiiu. Tliese di(Ti fences wire slight D>er*s 
method can Ik used where the CaCO, content i$3-A%, 
as in most ng>’ptuin «oils Pot tests bv the hlitscherlieli 
method were m.ade on various sods each receiv mg coniinii* 
ou«ly (in the field) the same treatment (roiw 1012 to 


Espt Stn . Au/f 312,40(1031) - 
KaNOi, (NIMiSO,, Ammophoska and Nitroplioska^ was 
found in mere used amts over check to n depth ot - ft , 
the limit of the sampling K was found m mere ised amts, 
toptwctically the same depth inmost cases P showed very 
bitJc penetration in an> fonn Supcrpho^phate ga'c only 
a penetration of I m m 4 months; when used with sol. 
nitrates or bine, the penetration was even levs Ainmo- 
phoska and Nitruplioska showed n penetration of 2 m m 
4 iiioiiths On Uiislon fine sandy Icwin at Hope, Ark , 
there was I in greater penetration for suporpfio-.phate 
with KaNOi, and with (NlbitSOi with and watnout Imic, 
and ! in less for Nitropliovka, than nt rajctteville 

C R IcllerN 

Micropopulations correitted with decomposition proces- 
ses Charles Thom Trans 3rd Intern Congr, Soil 
Sii . Oxford, 1933 1, 1C«1>-3(1935) —Microbial decompn 
of plant residues m sod is discusscil m the light of recent 
investigations C J PchoIlcnlKrgcr 

Short period fluctuations In bscterisl aiunhcrs In soil 
II G. Thornton and C 11 Tailor Trans 3rd Intern 
Contt Sent Set , Oxford. 193S. 1, —Studies 

on Rotliamstcd sods have revealed no simple relation 
Intwecn bacterial nas ami moisture or temp Even under 


l«3l). Bahttm soiU originally rivh m pnosphate become ’ ence to plant hygiene. Iwao Hmo. Traru.drd Intern 


environnient and abseme of protozoa there arc 
Aiiciiiations winch cannot be explained C J S. 

The effect of different media on sod-protozoan counts 
Annie Dison Trans 3rd Intern Congr 5i’if 5ci .Oxford, 
l•^^S I, 17»>-St)(ini,35) -Sod-rat ngjr is superior lopcp- 
tone agar as a medium for the study of the sod pn>tozo.an 
fauna C J Scliollcnlcrger 

Influence of the absolute reaction of the sod solution 
upon the grosrth and acbnty of Atotobactrr T. L. 
Gainc> kan Art I'spt Sta , Refl 19S2-4, 2^*30 
cf C d 28, —Continued studies show that 
“spots ' in wheat fields produce grrater Rrowth of wheat 
eomg 1 r«fi% more N than wheat from oiher parts of the 
fictdv Thc<e nitrate spots contain few Asoiohaeifr; 
lienee the aecunuilalion of K cannot he attributed in these 
organisms Artificial ‘’spots” can be reproduced by the 
■ ■ * ‘ the spring of urea, CaCNi and other 

C. R. rellers 

Some observations on the Aspergillus niger method. 
A M Smith Trans. 3rd Intern Con%r Soil Sei , Oxford, 
1933 I, 171-3(1()35) — Details in technic and interpreta- 
tion of the buKhem. lest for sod fertility by nijjer 
(Niklis, et of , C. /I. 24, 5ni5), its advantages and di»- 
ndv-ini.sges are disius ed C. J. Sehollenl'erRcr 

AnugonisUc BcUoa of sod microbes with special relet- 


deficicnt after scvvral > ears without phev-phate application. 

These show a lapid reeoveiy after dressing with siipcr- 
phasplnte. SoiKnch in N behave the same as unfcrliJir^ 
sods in respect to PjOj Sod- low m N recover rapidly 
on including betsim m the «oln and allowing 4 months 
fallow. Application of these results to fonn practice is 
titsaisscd. Cohn \V. WTutiakir 

The function of cellulose and llgnm in the preserration 
of nitrogen In sods and in composts Selman A Waksman 
and I. J. HutchuiRs Trans. 3rd Intern Cemr Sotl 
Set , Oxford, 1935 1, lfi.5-7(lP3o) — ^nd cidtiires with 
addns of ccilulose from filter paper, alk lignm from straw, 
or ground straw, the usual muii.rai elements, and N m 
{NH,)t)irO, or eo-'cm, and inoailated with fresh sml in- 
fusion. were incubated at 25-2S'’ for 0 months. Ore 

tnntter and rcMdiial cellulose, tn and N (NH,. mtrsje ana seniai 

and total) were detd Conclusions: Tlic preservation U xjlm and cellulose hut not ligmii 


of N m a sand UHihuni depemh largely upon thefonuof 

N addcsl and the nature of the org liiimus-formuig sub- 
stances Tlie fuiKtion ot earbohv drntes m plant residues 
is to furnish ericrgj for luurobnl nctivit) m s>ntliesis of 
ecu suhstanse, and inuisformation ot N compds. topzo- 
tcia Llgnm acts ns a buffer for absorption of Nil* and 
nirect Uxalion of spine j>rotcin m resistant litinms. Casein 
lavored development of bacteria, (NIIi)tHPO, favored 


Gngr. Soil Set , Oxford, 1035 1. 173-I(lh35).— Expts. 
on anfagon»>ni (ou-ard plant pathogens by soif micro- 
organisms arc reviewed, and practical applications dis- 
C. J. Sohollenlcrger 

The decomposition of pentosans by soil and manure 
microorganisms. Jadwiga Ziemieeka. rronz. 3rd Intern. 
Con-r Snt Sn , Oxford, 1035 I, 1G7-S(IP35) — PUnl 
resnlues conlam 10-3H% pcntos,aus ond other hemicelhi- 
loses. Their decompn is bv a specific microflora of bac- 
teria and molds, the process may result m denitrification 
and loss of N, ond therefore be unfavorable to the N 
Imlince in sods and manures C. J. ScliollenberRcr 
Occuirence and activities of fungi In Iowa soils. F. B. 
ftmih. fa Agr. Expt Sta , Ref-l Agr. Research 1034, 
I2«(lf»34): cf C. A 29, SOXH — .UprrgiWuz ferfciir, 
/etehoJerma fignorum and reninllium nnaceum utdizeil 
sources of C The 


presence of lignin m the culture medium decreased the 
amt. of COi proihiced b) these fungi AspergiUus niger 
devwupd avian readily m a sand culture medium but ton 
much les-ser extent m a culture soln. This organism at- 
tacked wlluiose m soil cultures. A sod infusion slowly 
decompd. lignm m lioth sand and soln. cultures 
z>^ ^ . . C. R. rcllers 

Report on agneidhiral conditions in the Rupununf 
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distnct and Pakaraima Mountains R R Pollett-Snutli ^ 
and A de K Frampton Agr J British Guuina 6, 
155-84(1935) — Analyses of the soils and pasture grasses 
are given K D Jacob 

Plant nutrition investigations H H King and A T 
Perkins Kan Agr Expt Sta , Repi 1932-4, 28(1934), 
cf C A 27, 1701 — Large amts of Fe m the soil de- 
cidedly reduced the percentage of P in the wheat plant 
P applications increased the amt of P absorhedby wheat g 
plants on Fe treated soils, but such applications did not 
increase absorption on untreated soils CaCOi appreci- 
ably decreased the soil acidity but had no consistent effect 
on the available P content of either acid or alk soils Ca- 
CO» applied to the soils decreased the percentage of ash 
in the plants grown on the acid soils but increased it m 
plants grown on the basic soils CaCOj decreased the per- 
centage of N, K and P in the dry matter of lettuce and 
Uma beans The Ca content of plants grown on basic sod 3 
was increased by the addn of superphosphate, this was 
not true for acid soils C R reliefs 

Fertilizer reaction, soil amendments and crop produc- 
tion H B Mann and J J Skinner Trans 3rd Intern 
Cangr Soil Set , Ox/ord, 1935 1, 190-8(1935) —The 
trend of fertilizer use is toward materials leaving an acid 
residue m the soil and contg little Ca or Mg For soils 
naturally acid and deficient in Ca and hfg, neutralization 
of potential acidity of the iertdizeT by the addn of doto- * 
mite IS important C J Schtdlenberger 

Humus investigations The formation of humus and the 
decomposition of organic matter in the soil P B Smith 
la Agr Expt Sta , Reft Agr Researeh 1934, 132-4 
(1931), ef C A 29, 1201’ —Significant differences were 
found in the conens of CO) m the soil air under different 
crops In some cases plants exert a stimulating effect on 
■oil microbiol action as measured by COt tomialion j 
Legumes produce no more CO) than do other crops There 
was a slight depressing action from blue grass Aq eats , 

1 5, were prepd from 0 typical la soils and examd for 
colloidal matter, P, N, K, Ca, Na and other constituents 
There was a direct correlation between P, N and C in all 
9 soils, 1 e , when the N was high, C and P were also 
high and when I of the elements was low, the other 2 were 
also low There was an inverse relationship between SiC^ 
and the sesquioxides When the SiOi was high, the scsqui- o 
oxides were low and ti« versa The water sol minerals 
were not present m the soil ext m the same proportions 
that exist in the soil itself Exchangeable bases were 
directly related to loss on ignition in Webster clay silty 
loam The exchangeable bases Na, K and Ca were un* 
related to the amts of the same constituents found m the 
soils or soil exts The C N ratio followed the same liend 
as the loss on ignition and the exchange capacity erf the 
same sods The Pa values of both soils and soil exts were ’’ 
practically the same The soil colloids, when used in 
various proportions as bacterial nutrients, stimulated Asa 
tobader, Rhszebium and Radtobader Conclusion Col 
loids may play an important role as nuincnls and as a 
habitat for the soil roKioflora C R FeUeis 

The effect of ammonium calcium balance on plant 
nutntmn A H Lewis Trans 3rd Intern Coner Sell 
Set f Ox/ord, 1035 1, 19o-C(1935) — ’The recently increased o 
use of coned fertilizers conlg no Ca, e g , NH.HjPO*, 
has caused germination trouble on acid soils Addn of a 
little CaSOi, or better CaCOi, has obviated damage 
Mangold and cereal seeds have sufficiently large reserves 
of carbohydrates not to be affected by physiol (osicity 
due to excess of NIL* C J SchoUeDbcrgei 

Some physiological studies with calcium cyanamide and 
certain of its decomposition products R M Smock 
Ohio Agr Expt Sta , Bull 555 46 pp (1935) — From J 9 
to 5 days following com CaCN» treatments the NH, 
contents of the roots of both tomato plants and peach trees 
in soil cultures increased The greater the colloidal or org 
contents of the growing medium, the more quickly did an 
increase of NHi appear m the roots The persistence of 
this increase conlmucd for 15 to 25 days Following the 
increase m Nil* nitrogen content by 1 or more days, there 
was an increased amt of nitrate It is tinlikefy that urea 


serves as a direct source of N for plants in soil cultures 
{(^lowing treatments with CaCNi Tomato plants treated 
vntb CNNH) had more NHi, total sol , and nitrate- and 
NHi free sol N than untreated plants m2 soil types The 
Utilization of CaCN) is essentially an NH* and nitrate 
phenomenon Injury by such decompn products as 
CNNH), (CNNH,)). NHC(NII,)) and H,C)N,0 (guanyl 
urea) on the peach, apple and tomato was detd Injury 
by CNNH) to the tomato was accentuated by the addn of 
nitrate to the nutrient soln The presence of nitrate N 
did not increase injury due to (CNNH,), with the tomato 
CNNII, IS a potential source of injury to the peach, apple 
and tomato with com cyanamide applications on soils 
devoid of colloidal or org matter. The (CNNH,), is 
iniunous only with extremely heavy applications or on alk 
soils Ca bentonite was an effective catalyst of the 
CNNH, to OC(NH,), change in sand-colloid mixts , 
but It was slightly inferior to animal charcoal m this 
capacity Guanidine and guanylurea are unlikely sources 
of injury when com cyanamide is applied to the soil 
Three years’ expts show com cyanamide is a satisfactory 
source of N for the apple tree when properly used Fifty- 
two references C R Fellers 

Effect of fertilizers on various properties of a highly 
calcareous sod and on the yield and quahty of crops 
produced D W Pittman Utah Agr Expt Sta , 
Bull 250,17(1934), cf. C A 28, 5164‘ —Treble super- 
phosphate gave marked increased yields on sugar beets, 
barley and wheat while Cai(PO<)) showed no residual 
effect (NHOfSO, gave considerable increases in yields 
of wheat and barley Neither S nor CaSO« showed any 
beneficial effect on crops P, nitrate and org matter 
increased appreriably m the surface soil as a result of a 
long<ontinued annual application of fertilizer and manure 
The soil reaction remained at approx 7 5 throughout the 
expt C R Fellers 

AnaJyds of the factors responsible for loss of nitrogen 
and organic matter from dry-lands A F. Bracken and 
J E Greaves Huh Agr Expt Sta , Bull 2S0, 21 
(1934) —When resuUs from vugin areas were contparM 
to adjacent cropped fields, it was found that approx 20% 
of the N and org matter had been lost from the tilled 
soil Onijr ‘/i of this loss has been removed by the crops, 
leaving the balance unaccounted for Legumes mam- 
rained the N of dry land at approx the same level as ^at 
found in uncTopped soil The study is being continued m 
an effort to d«t the factor responsible for these losses m 
nutrients C R Fellers 

Sod acidity and Imung and fertdizer recommendataons 
for vajious crops 11 P Cooper and W. R Paden S 
Car Agr Expt Su . 47lk Ann. Rept 19-24(1934). 
cf C A 29, So73* — The av equiv acidity of av. mixed 
fertUizersus^ inS Carolina is approx 1501b oflunestone 
per ton The use of such fertilizers is a potent factor in 
(he increased soil acidities of the South Heavy Imung is 
unnecessary and may cause serious Ain deficiencies 
The sods are classified as to pn C R Fellers 

Fluorine, its effect on plant growth and its relation to the 
availabihty to plants of phosphorus in phosphate rocks 
R P Bartholomew SmlScx 40,203-17(1935) —Conens 
of F as high as SO p p m had very little influence upon 
the germination of seedsof Sudan grass, cowpea, soybean or 
red clover The germination of white Dutch clover was 
greatly enhanced by the presence of P in the form of CaF, 
and NacSiF, The addn of sol fluorides up to 10 p p m 
m culture soln produced no consistent decrease in the 
amts of dry matter of cowpeas The variations were 
attributed to differences in the plants F m plants was 
found largely in the roots , only when the amts ofFinthe 
roots were relatively large was any present in the tops 
Considerable F was taken up by the roots of cowpeas 
grown in culture solns contg as little as 0 25 p P m 
of F m the form of NaF, while no F was taken up froni 
solns contg as much as 0 60 p p m of F in the form of 
CaF, The presence of 10 p p m of F in the form of 
Na,SiF, m the solns produced roots with as much as 

1970 p p m of F The presence of chemicalljr combined 

I in phosphate rocks greatly affected the availability of the 
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P lo ulants Tlie avuilabillty of P (Jecrca^cil as P conltnl 1 m rnshsh) — Dcta Js an Ri\cn of a coniprclicmivc series 

“1, rifcS 0,5;“ 


phosphate 0C<% total PjOi. a 1 rcnch prwluct coinistinj: of 
liimrral phosplmtc anil b) and hone meal (2U% total p,Oi) 


Mttl o! Hiioniie wrt.at on .T.ll.Miti o( rock pho. on l.ccin,. Im.m lal.l. cotton, cltcat anil tiiatcc. TItc 

R P Hartholnmew Atk Are Ptpt Sta , soil used coninined, lieforc application o! the Icrlihzers, 

K/r3i2.Vi(um) 


orSutTan ’srass’pr^uced from applications of these phos ^CO, ptesent was 2 Rnd An of V/q'®*’' 

phates showed a definite correlalioii between the ptrcenlase • *» application was 3. ke I jO» P" 42«) 

of F in the roik phosphate and the amt of dr>' malter s<i tn The - superphosphates were the most cflcctixc. 

producedinthelst cutiinR Data for the 2nd rutim* u.re Hasic slaR was the nest most effective Ihosphates contR 
not siimificant There was a siRinlicant correlation lie- their PjOi in insot fonii showed no immediate efiect or 

tween the amt of P ahsorhidtij the plmts and the amt cstn a residual one oser a perioil ol f* ve-i” Such phos* 

added in the rock phosphate Availability ol roik plios- 3 phaus arc not suited for 1 optiaii soils lot tests eon. 

pbalcsdioendsioaiotMulcrabkestentoniheirriontems fitmetl the alxise lindings Uccommendations for phos- 
Inconcns im to fid P P "i I as CaF,, Nal or Na.Sil , phate applaation arc givm Colm \\ \niittaker 

had noefTect upon the ginmnation of Sudan grass, cow- Phosphate rock as filter substitute In ferUhiermiilures 
peas soybeans red clover or Huich white cloair Ten U L bmilh Com Fcrtilirer 51, No u, 11, 10, l?t, 20, 

P P m of 1 as Nal , Cal', or KB,Sir«did not diprtss the 22 4(193S) —In pot tests with barley, tiinups, sojbe.ans 

yield of cowpeas C U 1 ellcrs and com on Norfolk s.»ntl> loam and Cct it sandy loam soils. 

The eichangeable manganese in Danish soils and its theie were no significant diircrences either m crop yields, 

relation to plant growth 1 Slceubjers Trans ird sod rsacium or eoinpn of plant mairrtal (Ca, Mg and P 

Inttrn Conf i->ii 5n . Oxjord, I'lj? 1, piS 201(1015). * esmienis) wlitn ground phosphate rock and dolomite. 


cf C A 29, 75-19’ — Gray spetk disease of €«ts. a 


with Mn deficiency, us serious on ilie sandy »t>Us of iKn* im»ts Only a 


c used as fillers in the prepn of netiiml fertilizi 


I the available P content 


mark, especially when they an limed to excessive All '“lues, oisiirretl when a 4-4v— I fertilirer (lontg KCl, super* 
which reduces the availability of Mn Uecotiinicnditions phosphaii. (Nil*), SO. and phosphate rock filler) was 
for liming arc therefore based upon n (ietn of •‘manga vtoiad tinder temp, pressure and moivlure conditions 
nese value,” mg Mn dispLaieahlc from I kg dry soil by A/ «iiimbtmg ihose occuning in n fertilizer curing pile, Imt 

Mg(NOi),, caKtl from the Mn content ol successive leach- the available PiO» eonlent incrtascil I lX)-2 45% when the 

mgs of a sample Expts have shown that not only M, j mixt was held for 7 c!i\s at SH* under a pressure of 80 
IS important, but nPo q, a measure of the retention of lb /sq tn The amt of jihosphatc rock dissolved by imf, 

exchangeable Mn by «oil colloids .If, is <tecreased by fercilsolns imrrascd with the avidity ofthesolns Solns, 


moisture, and is increased by chein reducing agents and 
readily decompd org matter, e g , starch, and by water- 
logging. q is decreased by the latter factors The heavier 
soils tend to high values for .If, and low for q; herteegray- 
speck disease is almost unknown on them I leid and bb 


rock in pot tests on Norfolk sandy loam sod of approx 
Alt 5 0, phosphate rock supplemented with CaSO, produced 
sields of turnips and soybeans that conipircd favorably 
with those obtained by the use of supcrjdiospluate 
.. ... . 


studies have shown a high degree of corrcbtion Iwiwccn 0 More on the question of the most suitable nutrient ratio 
Af., 9 and All and incidence of gray speck of oats on soils in Nitrooho&ka [conbining bme] H. Planck and II. 
liabk to tlie trouble . A <iuant rebtvan between Af and S.hoestc»n /. landv. S3, 327->k1(l035).--l‘rev\o\vsly 
An has been demonstrated and may be fooniiltted for a reportci! expis (C. A. 30, 210*) were repeated on P^sing- 
particubr soil, but the math consts arc dilTereni for other haiiscr soil and showed the most favorable nulnenl ratio 
soiliypes. C. J. Schollenbcrger tolic N r, 0 . K,0 - 1.1 1.75. JohnO.lIardesty 

Are plants able to separate the isotopes of pobssium Zme sulfate studies In the sod. Owen K. Gall, Cifnir 
from sods? Oskar Eckstein Trans .Jrd Intrrn Camgr /W. 17, No 1. 2tl-l(lP3C) —Wlien ZtiSO. was applied to 
Jluf dfi., Oxford, i, lf>frtr(fp?jj(m German) — different tvq>ca of soil* absorption of Zn ions was highest in 


soiliypes. C. J. Schollenbcrger tolic N r, 0 . K,0 - 1.1 1.75. JohnO.lIardesty 

Are plants able to separate the isotopes of pobssium Zme sulfate studies In the sod. Owen K. Gall, Cifnir 
from sods? Oskar Eckstein Trans .Ird InUrn Camgr /W. 17, No 1. 2tl-l(lP3C) —Wlien ZtiSO. was applied to 
Jluf dh., Oxford, i, German) — different tvq>ca of sod* absorption of Zn ions was highest in 

Pots of sand were repeatedly cropped to oats and rye, ' soil* of a high colloidal conleiil, high Cn content or Contg 
with complete fertdization for each crop except with le- Urge amts of org matter In pot tests w ith corn and cow- 

spect to KjO, which was supplied by an initial lienvT iw.as on Norfolk fine s.and an apphcation of ZnSO. cnuiv 
appheaMon of K,0 salts denv cd from molasses Tlic at to 500 lb. Zn per acre was markedly lovie to cowpeas but 

wt oftheK inthesucce«ivecropswasdetd and compared com was not afrccletl until the conen. reached about 700 

with that of k from sylvmiie Owing to analytical diRi- Ib. Zn per acre The toaicity of large applications of 

cultics,thevalucsobtaincd,.i‘) ir>-39 IS.wereollloohigh. ’ . . . *■ 


« . .t.' jw • ' •• ” - — «us reducetl bv the application of either (bCO. 

blit the diflerenccs were insigmi.cant . the possibility of or Ca(H,PO,), S.amplcs of sod were taken at depihs o 
Rh tent pnwnt ... Seven relerenecj ,03 .ml J-f, ,n. Irom in.trt.ted e.tra. ipoves .1 intirva". 

Tw. .#T— ♦ ». ..... J e J- Svliolleabcrger of I week, 11 weeks and 7 months after application of the 

nJfnS r«^- 1 ‘toi nwmoJ; I"®®* rveovTred m the 11,0-sol. cond,t on 
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of difested Imhoff tank sludge, known amts, of vanous ' 
kinds of seeds were added and the whole was anaerobicallr 
incubated at room temps , the pn being mamtamcd at 

0 5-7^by theaddn of stnallamts oflime Before titcuba> 

tiofl and at intervals thereafter 200 g. of the miit. wa* 
spread on sterile sod and covered with a thin layer of the 
latter The no of the various kinds of plants growmgwas 
recorded With the exception of tomato seed, which iras- 
practically unaffected after 10 weeks' digestion, the ger- , 
minating power of the seeds rapidly decreased The nos 
of plants growing before mcubation, aftei 4 weeks and 
after 10 weeks were tomato 32, 2i, 25, rape 38, 17, 0; 
PkiihrisAZ, 10,0, millet 29, 3, 1, head lettuce 21, 0, 0, 
SUlUruiZi.4,0, grass!, 1.0 hf G Moore 

Composts and fertihzers la relahon to greenkeepmg. 
VI Miscellaneous fertihzera (poultiymanureaadeewage 
sludge] T W Evans J Board Creeniteptnz Research 
4, ir>t-7(193a), cf C d 30, 212* —Dried sesrage Oadge 
from Bradford, England, contains mineral matter £2 7, 
org matter 40 3, total K 2 51, PiO» 0.30 and KiO trace. 
Sludges from other English cities usually contain about 

1 % less N The Bradford sludge owes its high K' content 
to waste waters from the wool-scouring indaslnr 

K D Jacob 

The effects of sodlnm chlcnde on aome turf pl^ta and 
soils V T Stoutemyer ard F B Smith J Am Soe 
Agron 28, l&-23fl936) — PiOj simulated the growth d 
4 grasses and a white clover, while baCl m the conens used 
was toxic m some cases and stimulative m others When 
applied with PiO» the NaCl toxicity was decreased The 
toul exchangeable Ijase content of the sod was decreased 
by the treatment with KaCl ft anpears that NaCI alone 
or m combination with PiO» fertilizers may be used on 
sandy soils for meiropoUun and seaside bent grasses 

J R Adams 

Minerals in pasture grasses in India A Mrwanatha 
Iyer Indtan j let Sa 8, 184-90(1935) —The factors 
affectmg the contents of P. Ca, Mg. Na, K and N in 
Andro^gon contortus, Cynodan dactylon and Pennttettnn 
unehrouUs were msestigated Plants grown on highly 
calcareous soil that was low usavaiUble PalwaysconUioed 
more Ca and less P than the av value> for (he species, 
those grown os a red laterite soil that was deficient in Ca 
and tended to be acidic coniamtd (he normal amt of P 
liut were low in Ca Each species of grass showed a 
tendency toward a mmeral make-up peculiar to itself, 
C dactyUm mvanably showed a considerable exetst c4 
CaO over P,0», while ui F cenchmdei the tendency was 
for PjO, to exceed CaO The N and K contents of the 
grasses decreased markedly with advance n maturity, 
P decreased to a smaller extent, while the degree of 
maturity had orly a minor effect on the Ca and Mg 
There were indications that cultivation is likely lo affect 
the mineral content of herbage K D Jacob 

The growth of pasture m the sjmag, and its relatura (o 
arailahle mtrogen supply and temperature G E CUeb- 
man and A H U-wis Trans ri Intern Cangr Sn! 
Stv , 4>x}w>4, h, — T romb yeaei yu)ds 

of grass cut from pasture pVns fertilized wi'b 
and a variety of common N carriers, it is concluded that 
about 25 Ib N per acre hastened the growth to the grazing 
stage by 3-13 days in difftient years These compartsons 
were rather favorable lo Ml, salts The N content of tie 
herbage mdicated that N was alisoibed by the roots and 
translocated to the leaves when the soil temp at 4 in 
eras not below 6* The herbage reached us max Neontent 
7-10 days after active growth began .Soil analyses ii^i- 
cated marked f uctuatioos in the MIi and nitrate content 
of the upper 3 in , especially when the soil temp was less 
than 5* In general, a few days after the appficatioii of 
fertilizers less of the added K could be found in ibese forms 
than later Lab. expls along the same hoc indicaud ibat 
the temporary disappearance of inorg N was due to 
microbial fixation, and that urea accelerates the breakdowo 
of org N by the $enl micref ora ttTien the soil temp at 
4 in reached 10*, growth became so rapid on all plots that 
the effect of fertilizer M was no longer visible The 
"degree of enrlmess” to be expected from K fertilization 


vanes directly with the length of time the soil temp is 
5-10». C. J SchoUenberger 

Studies OB paddy cultiration V. The effect of time 
of application of the fertilizer. Hie effect of the form of 
phosplumc acid applied J C. Haigh znd A. W. R 
Joacinm. Trop Agr. (Ceylon) K, 209-77(1935), 
cf. C A. 29, 2041’. — NH, phosphate was applied to 
Oill-acre plots of transplant^ p^dy at the rate of 1 
cm per acre The yield from the plots which received the 
fertilizer at the beginning of the season was the same as 
that from plots which leceived equiv amts in several 
small appbcatioits throughout the growing period Amts 
of N and P removed from the soil by the crop were approx 
the same for both methods of treatment UTiether the 
PiOi was applied as KH< phosphate or steamed bone meal 
made no appreciable difference in yield or in available 
PiOi in the sod John O Hardesty 

The relative rates of uptake of ammonium and nitrate 
nitrogen I^perenni^ rye grass A.H Lewis Trans. 3rd 
Intern Cortgr, Sod Set , Oxford, 1935 1, 204-5(1935) — 
Pot expts with grass were conducted with artificial sod 
composed of 94% sand and C% Ca bentomte, with feru- 
lizers, to avoid complications from mtnfication, almost 
nil in Ibis medium The growth and compn of grass at 
different stages from pots fertilized with (NHjliSO,, 
MaNO) and Ca{N’0>)i were compared The results indi- 
cated greatest uptake of K from (KlL)iSO«l the effect 
upon yields depended upon the age of the grass PtOi 
in the herbage was highest with (N*IL)tSOi: possibly this 
cxplauuibesupenor growth The rates of uptake of N'Hi 
and PfOi are related L believes that direct absorption 
of NH«* by grass roots is the normal process, especially 
in early spring C. J SchoUenberger 

The uiSuesee of rainfall on the yield of cereals in re- 
btjon to fertilizer beetmest W C Cochran J. Agr. 
Set. 2$, 510-22(1935) — A statistical study indicated that 
rainfall and other meteorological effects on the s easonal 
variations in yield of wheat and barley are closely assoed 
with fertilizer treatment The fertilizers used include 
farmyard manure, ammonium salts and superphosphate 
Irvm C. Feoftel 

Lysuneter expenmenU with barley, tea and nee. S 
Osugi Trans 3rd Intern. Congr Soil Set , Oxford, 1935 
• I, &5-7(1935) —A brief review of results from many 
years’ espts Losses of N were mauily as nitrate, very 
little KHi, and were greater under a summer crop than 
in winter A single heavy application of fertilizer resulted 
in much greater loss than the same in 3 portions The 
N of mineral fertilizers was lost to the greatest extent, 
that <4 aounal fertOizers least. Liming increased loss of 
N applied as (MLltSO,, previous compostmg with the 
, fertilizer decreased loss Losses under tea were greater 
than under barley or land nee, and at a max during the 
warmer seasons, other similarities to previtnis observa- 
tions were noted There was practically no loss of N in an 
cipt with paddy nee C. J SchoUenberger 

Manganese deSnency of cereals Pbt ezpenments and 
a new hypothesis G 'W Leeper Pzoe Roy Soc 
Vutorus47,Ft II. 225-Cl(May 8, 1035): cf C. A 29. 
1561* — Wheat plants growing on a heavily limed soil 
S suffered from tack of available Xln This condition was 
improved by (1) acidificationof tbesoil, most conveniently 
by S, to a pH of at liast 6 5 or (2) heavy applications of 
hlnSOt to the soil The final yield of giam averaged the 
best on the sulfured soil Lab tests on various soils 
showed that the crucial lest among soils of Pb greater than 
7 IS to Icacb the soil with a soln of quinol at Pa 7, with A’ 
(KHthSOa as the reagent Deficient sods 3ne£led fess than 
13 parts of Mn per million of sod to this sola , while 2 
> typical healthy so-Is tested gave over 130 ppm. The 
therwy of this test is discussed m connection with the 
oxidatioQ reduction potential of the system ifnOi“H*— 
Mnv* It IS suggested that the plant uses iInO, as its 
source of Ma, whether directly m the colloidal state or be 
reduction at the root -sod interface, and it is only the MnO« 
dissrdvcd by qumol at Pn 7 which can be used by plants, 
and not the more copious supply that may sometimes be 
dissolved withor inthout quinol at low Pa value (I and 2). 
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The amt of Mn dissolved by quinol at f-a 7 may he taken 1 spot disca«: caused by 
ss ui indication ot whether a St en soil fs hable to develop controlled by early planting oj legl Irigtcd wdh toesan^ 
_ oft»r i.TTiinr' Tf siitfunne IS itupracUcal, nes^ improved Ccrcsan or CubUi lijU. tiowcvcr, luc 


a Mn deficiency after liming. If sulfuring^ 
as c g , on a sery calcareous sod, an' 'active MnO* 
should theoretically be as good as MnSO«. especially if 
finely divided and worked well into the sod. Tlie state 
and translocation of Mn m the sod can be studied by 
leaching with a senes of solns bidTcred to a const pn 
and poised to steady ranges of pit by a senes of ingredients ^ 
such as quinol Addnl pot tests confirmed the evidence 74tH* — « hen is. 
that the fadurc of surface.aprhcatiQn ot Mn salts is due to 
■‘positional” imavadabdity, which may be overcome by 
thorough mixing It also makes it more reasonable to 
expect that large applications of hfnSOd will bnng about a 
permanent cure on any soil, if thorough mixing is possible 
In all of this work, which is desenhed with full detads, 
the Mn was analyxed colorimetrically as the pennangaMte 


latter had on unfavorable effect on stand of seedlings. 
Less and less benefit was obtained by seed treatm^t as 
the plaQttng season advanced C. R. reffers 

Experiments with potash fertilizer for cotton II. P • 
Cooper, W D Rogers and R. W Walbce S Car Agr. 
Expt Sia , 4Tth Ann Kept. lff-18(I034) , cf. C. A. 2S. 
74^» — \\'hen K was applied m amts less than 45 lb. 
per acre, the time of application had no effect on yield, 
however, above 40 Ib per acre belter results were obtained 
if some of the K was applied before the crop was planted. 
Approx 161b of seed cotton results from 1 lb of K added 
lo the soil Cotton rust i» due largely to K deficiency and 
can be corrected by the use of K Rust is worse m dry 
years Mg deficiency is usuUy mote prevalent than K 


with a Duboseq colorimeter The color was developed by s deficiency when the rainfall is hcavT ^1. sulfates, ni- 
NalOo usually m HiSO„ but sometimes m H,PO, soln nf ATg. ,n the soil and 


if it was necessary to avoid the formation of large amts 
of CaSOi The plant ash was treated with HF to avoid 
loss of Mn as msol silicate and the remaining HF removed 
wilhHiSO, The NH. acetate solns were treated by first 
coneg them, then destroying org matter and NIL ions 
with aqua regia and finally destroying chlorides wnth 
HiSO« or HiPOi Leopold Scheflan 

The i^uence of fertilizing on the yield and quality of 
flax F Allen and G Goeze Ernakr Pfianzt 52, 1 14 
(1030) —Culture expts were earned out m pots contg 
10 kg of glass sand, 1 6% purified peat mull and a const 
amt. of PjOi The quality of the fiber unproved with 
increasing amts of KiO up to 2 g in conjunction with 0 4 
g. of N per pot Increasmg applications of N from 0 2 
to 1 g. increased the yield but impaited (be quality ot the 


irates or chlondcs increase the soty of Mg ui the soil and 
enhance (he loss of Mg in dramage water C. R. F. 

Effect of manganese sulfate on the yields of insh 
potatoes H P Cooper, W D Moore and R \V Wallace. 
S Car Agr Expt Sta , 47/* /Inn Kept 141-2(1931).— 
&ils of the trucking areas of Charleston and Beaufort are 
often deficient in kin and the addn of 50-100 lb per acre 
of MiiSO« gave greatly increased yields of potatoes Basic 
stag eoniams sufficient Mn to serve as a good carrier of 
this element C R Fellers 

Influence of fertihzer on the quality of wheat H. F 
Murphy OUa Agr Expt Sta , Kept 1932-4, 25 
(1934) — P was the principal element lacking in Kirkland 
sandy loam Tlie addn of superphosphate to this soil 
resulted in plumper iimels, hghtex bemes and a lower 
protein content Baling tests sliowcd the bread baked 


fiber. A satisfactory yield of go^ quality fiber was ob> ^ from the wheat was not inferior The P increased the ash 


tain^ from pots receiving 1 g. of N and 3 g of K>0 

John O Hardesty 

Manganese deficiency in oats at Florence (S Carotinal 
W. B Albert S Car Agt Cipt Sta , 47ffi Ann Rtpt 
45(1034} — Mn deficiency is becoming more prevalent m 
5 Carolina Coastal Plains' soils In oats there is a break* 
tag down of the basal portion of the leaves with the tips 
remaining green and alive for some time after the slow 
discoloring and death of the basal part occurs 

C R Pcllers 

Rice nutndoo. L C Kapp Ark. Agr Expt Sta , 
Butt 312.22-4(1934): cf C A 29. 7400’ —U-hen grown 
in nutrient solns , vegetative and root growth were re- 
tarded at Fe conens ofG25p p m. The toxic effect of 
Fe was greater in the presence of (NKdjSO. than of 
NaKOi The (NH»)tSO« soln depressed root giowth and 
produced more stubby roots than NaNOj. Mn 


and P content of tlie wheat berries over that produced on 
unfertilized plots C R Fellers 

The response of different Taiieties of potatoes to dif* 
{eient amounts of topper m a modified spray pioeram 
E O Mader and P. Xl Blodgett Am Polaie J. 12, 
325-34(1035), cf C A 29, 7507’, 30, 218' —The Irish 
Cobbler, Rural Russet and Green Mountain vraneties 
responded to Cu treatments in the form of Bordeaux 
6 mist to approx the same extent m final increases in 
yields TV’uh a Bordeaux mixt composed of the eqmv 
of half as much quicklime as CUSO4, and when most of 
the Cu was applied early in the season, there appeared to 
be no advantage in using more than a total of 60 lb 
CuSO«/acre during the season All Cu-sprayed plants 
retained more tubers per plant than did unsprayed plants 
ot the same variety. All varieties showed evidence of a 
retardation in tuber development due to spraying Tlie 


as Fe Of the various fertilizer treatments retardation was less pronounced with the Cobblers and 


used on submerged Clarksvnlle and Crowley sods, only N 
carriers increased the yield of straw and giain as well as 
the N content of the plant Addns of carbonaceous 
materuls to submerged sods decreased NHi accumulation 
and decompn. of nitrogenous mateials The sol ammo- 
nium and nitrate N ate lost from sods on submergence id 
proportion to the carbonaceous matoaals present 

The effect of potassium supply on the composition and 
quahty of wheat HAG McCallaandE K Woodford 
tan J Research 13. C, 339-54(1035), cf. C A 28 
1382’, cf C A 29,14G3’. — LimitmgthesupplyofKtowheal 
plants residted m a decreased N content and a markedly 
increased Ca and Mg content of the dry matter It re- 
tarded growth, leduced the total amt of individual 
nutrients absorbed per plant and resulted in an increase 
"1 the pioportion of grain 


most pronounced with the Green Mountams; 

sprayed plants of the latter > lelded more than the sprayed 
until after Sept. 21. K. D. Jacob 

Effect of fertilizers on the handling qualities of straw- 
berries and tomatoes I C Ilaut OUa Agr. Expt Sta, 
Repi 1932-4,245-7(1934). — Chem analyses <io not detect 
differences in compn due to normal fertilizer treatments 
on strawbetnes Applicaticins of 500-1000 lb per acre 
of fertilizers of the general compn 10-5-5, had no effect 
on firmness or compn C. R. Fellers 

Sugar-cane physiology. V Contents of mtrogen, 
phosphorus and potassium in crude chlorophyll and in 
the leaf skeleton and their relationships with fertilizers 
C E Beauchamp, F Lazo and A Bonazzi. Proc. Asoc 
Tec Asucareros Cuba 8, 82-114(1034); cf C. A. 28. 
4X02* — Among 10 fertilizer formulas used in growing si 




and bakmg tests 'Neither Na' . 
replacmg K, but Na was better 


gram as detd by gluten 
Ca veas effective in 
this respect 

Etiology and control of seedling bhgh/s Sdibiu roU 
of cotton to Arkansas V. H. Young Ark. Agr Erot 
j^~^0(1934); cf. C. A. 29, 228^—. 
sore shin disease, due to damping-off fungi, and angular- 


largest growth to the field were 4-A-8j 4-1-12 and 8-8-12 
These formulas produced the highest chlorophyll content, 
and this m turn the highest total N, P and K. As K was 
mcreas^ in the fertilizer it was also mereased in the 
ctalorophyl], and the growth was increased. The ratio 
K«0 to N -f P in the chlorophyll, in percentage of 
^eleton. was 2 1 Increasmg N in the fertilizer 
P and K m the chlorophyll, resulting in reduced 
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AaaJysis of the leaf slceielcaj bore no relationship with 
growth, only the cotnpn of the chlorophyll being of sig- 
nificance m this connection O \V. WiUcfix 

Copper deficiency in sugar beets D A Van Schreveo 
Heded Inst SuikerbieunUelt 6, 37-57{lB3C) —Sugar 
beets grown m Cu-free nutrient solns showed pronounced 
chlorosis of the outer leaves and were '/i a* large as the 
controls The Sachs I-KI test showed scry little starch 
in the leaves of the diseased plants, whereas leaves of , 
plants grown with Cu showed abundant starch There is 
now no doubt that Cu is essential m photosynthesis 

O W Willcox 

Heart rot disease of sugar beets H Brandenburg 
Centr Ztukertnd 43, 8d7-8(10J5), Meitdetl Inst 
Suikcrbeelenfeeld 4, 81-102(1935) — B, preferaWy in the 
form of boras, gives protection to beets even in the foUow- 
mg crop year Addns of 0 40 kg per hectare reduced 
infestation from GS 7 to 0 1%, increased the yields 
of roots 28%, tops 61% and sugar 40% Cven ^tter 
results were obtained with D-fertilizer mists Unid the 
question is decided whether B is a mere stimulant, or a 
fertilizer, or probably both, large scale field use of B is 
not encouraged F R Bacbler 

The influence of forest agriculture on the physical and 
chemical properties of soil Antonin N..mee Forstmss 
Centr 57, 65&-66(193S) — Compansons were made of 
the properties of alluvial sand sods supporting trees with- 
out eultn ation and those cultivated with potatoes between 
rows of trees Less P,0,, KiO and CaO sol is 20% HCI 
was found in the cultivated profile The content of NatO, 
MgO, N and sesquioxidcs was greater in the latter than 
m the uncultivated plot Ibtd 701-8 —The compn of 
pine needles showed a higher content of N (I 299%) in 
the cultivated plots than m the uncultivated plots 
(0 802%) Little dilTeiences were found ui PiOt and 
KiO whereas the CaO content was less in (be needles 
from cultivated plots Conclusion Tbe 2-year cultiva- 
tion with growing of potatoes did not appreciably im- 
poverish the soil of P|Ot and K|0 I C Fcustel 

Water and mineral requirements of tree setdlings 
L M Turner Ark Agr Espt Sta , BuU. 312, 47-8 
(1034) — Seedlings of Fsnus eehinala and P. Caeaa can 
grow satisfactorily in pure sand cultures with as little as 
y 2 of the atnt found satisfactory for seedling apple trees 
in sand cultures High N apphcations have a toxic effect 
on young pme trees The optimum water requirement for 
geinunation and growth tbe 1st year was 1 G to 2 times 
the mean rainfall for the region C R Fellers 

Leal analysis as a means of diagnosing nutnent require- 
ments of tropical orchard crops F Hardy, J A Mc- 
° Rodriguez J dgr 25. 619-27 
(lSd5) —The compn of the leaf ash of cacao is entirely 
different from that of grapefruit growing on alluvial soils 
in Trinidad Although the lime content of the cacao soil 
is somewhat higher than that of the grapefruit soil the 
lime content of the cacao leaf ash is much less than that 
of grapefruit Leaf lime content bears a strict and l^ghly 
significant reciprocal relationship with leaf piotash con- 
tent Fertilization considerably increased the content of 
leaf ash but results indicate greater changes in leaf compn 
of grapefruit compared with cacao Statistical evidence 
shows that a close relationship holds between leaf compn 
and yield of cacao The best indices of yield appear to be 
the leaf nutrient ratios, particularly, a low N/KA> ratio, 
a high KtO/FiOi ratio and a high N/P»Oi ratio By com- 
paring given analytical data with those of leaf tnatmal 
produced by "ideal" trees the particular fertilizer treat- 
ment which should confer most benefit may readily be 
identified I C Feustel 

Fertilizers for tobacco J Jf Carr Ga Coastal 
PUin Expt Sta , 14th Ann Pepl 94-8(1934), cf C A 
28, 557’ —Standard fertilizer mixts for tbe Coastal 
Flams area are 8-3-5 and 8 3-8 apphed at the rale of 
800-1200 Ib per acre I' deficiency in tobacco is shown by 
a small abnormally green plant which never ripens 
properly Excessive I’ causes premature npenmg or finng 
m tbe field Superphosphate is a satisfactory source of 
P Tobacco fertilizers should carry 3-4% of fJHi llorse 


1 manure gives good results as a sole source of NITi for 
tobacco When com sources arc used, ‘/t should be from 
tugb-grade org. materials and either Vi NaNOi, or V» 
NaNCb and >/« urea or Ca(NOi)] The fertilizer should 
contain from 5 to 8% KjO The K recommendation in 
dudes 2% KjO per ton from high-grade KCl and the 
remainder from KiSO< The functions of Ca, Mg and S 
to quality are discussed C K. Fellers 

Sodium arsetute as a weedicide G R \V. Meadly 
Dept Agf lleslern Australia 11, 52I-3{I911) — A 
mixt suitable for killing green timber is prepd by dis- 
sotving 1 ib washing soda in a convenient amt of water 
and adding to it slowly and with const, stirring 1 lb 
AstOi made into a paste with water The mixt, is boiled 
until the AsiOi is dissolved, a thin paste of 0 6 Ib whiting 
m water is added and the mixt is dild to 4 gal Tbe 
best results are obtained by applying the prepn to dormant 

3 trees laa "frill ring" cut into the trunk as near the ground 

as possible A tree 4 ft in diam requires approx 1 
quart of tola. 1C D Jacob 

Insecbcides and insect toxicology C H Richardson 
la Agr Eipt Sta , Kept Agr, Research 1934, 00-7 
(1934), cLC A 29, 2652’ —Pans green was most toxic, 
Pb arsenate second, and Ca arsenate least toxic to the 
larvae of (he imported cabbage worm, Fierts fapae L 
ToxKily was detd as the dosage which kills 50% of the 

4 population (median lethal dose). Fb arsenate was some- 
what more toxic to Datana minsslra (an apple moth) 
than to Its close relative D perspscua The toncities of 
Pb arsenate. ZdjPs and diphenylenc oxide were in the ratio 
of 20 7*1 DthydrproUnone is more stable than rotenone, 
and while it possesses considerable toxicity to some m 
sects. It IS less toxic to D. mimstra than Pb arsenate. Znj- 
Pt was (ouc to the difierential grasshopper, ileUnaplui 

J differenttali} Thomas, but was much less toxic to D 


blight, aelminthsspanum taitv u m, was well controlled by 
(be use of org Hg compds such as Bt Hg phosphate and 
6 sulfate These dusts may be used for treating the seed in 
5% strength or dild with tale or gypsum to a 1% conen 
The seed is kept in contact with the powder for 1 5 hrs 
at 40* C. R FeUen 

Tbespr^-residueproblemiaKansaa Geo A Pdinger 
Biennusl Kept Kansas State llort Soe 42, 120-9(1932- 
33) —The arsenical residue on apples was higher when Pb 
arsenate alone was used in the entire spray schedule than 
when Pb arsenate was used in the early sprays and 
' Mn arsenate, Ca arsenate, BaSiFi, NaiAIPi, nicotine 
(annate or o«l emulsion was used in the late sprays The 
use of oil emulsions m tbe late sprays hindered the removal 
of aiscnical residues with 1% IICI K D Jacob 

A chesucal method for detennmiqg the safeness to 
foliage of commercial calcium arsenates G, W Pearce, 
L B Norton and P. J Chapman. N Y. Agr. Cxpt bta , 
Teth Bull 234,2-15(1935) — Com Ca arsenates vary in 
e safeness to foliage when tested under the same conditions, 
consequently, the tendency to bum is a charactenslic of 
tbe prepn The results of gross analyses of com prepnt 
cannot be correlated with their safeness Water-sol 
As, as detd by the official method, is not a true index to 
injury A tentative method was developed for detg the 
safeness to foliage of Ca arsenates based on the facts that 
(1) Water sol As detd after carbonation of the material 
shows a definite relation to degree of injury (2) If the free 
9 lime normally occurring in Ca arsenates is first removed 
by any means, then water-sol As is a true index to injury 
(3) Removal of the free lime by means of COi under sp 
conditions with the subsequent detn of water -sol As gives 
reproducdile and concordant results Water -sol As in rep- 
resentative com prepns varies from 020 to 11 50% AsjO» 
by this procedure A safe brand should contain less than 
0 75% water-sol AsiO, A correlation between water -sol 
lime, "reserve alky " and degree of injury was observed 
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If socli Rcrc atier carJ«)nation ol the frre 1 rc«Mii« Ulow 00,o 

lime. Tlic v-aler-^ol. A** re^poiiMhlc for injury U np- 

iiarently tlfri\cd primarily from ilie more ^oI compile of 

Ca and As liVcIy to be present rather than by ik-compn of 
the mnteiial ns a whole by COj C It 1 filers 

Seed disinfection I An outline of an Inrestl^atlon on 
disinfectant dusts containing mercury W A R Dillon 
WestnnnndJ U Iloocr J At' Set 25.I.2S tOfin'l'i) 

The combined result ol lab nnd field wurh suRResietl that 
there was a close relationship between compii and 
fuiiRiculal power of n seed distrifectant In the smts 
R-llR-X, where R is a hydnx-orlion ami X an acidic 
radical, the (unRieidal power appeared to decrease wiili 
the increase in sue of U Tlie majority ol the inori: Hr 
»a!ts are of liitlc value No e%ndencc of stimutstion by 
ihe disinfectants was found in the sinst of tome effect, bm 
better gemunation and crop jicld-, are btliesed to be due 
lo control of sicd borne orKsnisins and to Ihe presirx.iiiim 
of sec<l foot! resmes from attack of soil oiRamsms 

I C ItsisUl 

The origm of pine red rot Geori; I’nchaiisstr Font- 
iinss Certlr 57, (VIO OfiflPIfi) —Red rot attacks ibe roots 
of pine trees when iinalih lo penetrate a compact acid 
humus laver (Pn 3 2 3 1) into the mimral sod bemath 
Dcselopmcnt ol the roots is ginxl in a moist litirr hui if 
the latter is composed of dry mosses the mjeorrhiei are 
poorly developed and rotting takes place 1 C T 

A cooperative study In earthworm control in Rhode 


4, lOt-GfiOlo) --Ph aisinati, applied dry 
U-IO lb /lOfXl sij ft in mixt with «> quarts of <cricntd 
soil, Ease more thati 005c control of earthwonns in k'>II 
Kietns nnd fairways. Poor control was obtained wuU 
HrCIi, mowrah meal and tobncco dust K D Jacoti 


■ ^ dangerous when used in oils of 

higher viscosity than (I'l sec. The application of oil im- 
pain the al.dity of the skin to aid in tininlaining body 
Itmp The hourly w.alei loss thrmigh the skin of the tin- 
‘.pnycdcownlS l"l and 00% rel iltvchuinidiiy was 113 8 
«hiU.forilieHnsj.ra>id cow it was -22.1 g 1 his represents 
a loss of -10% in cooling When 40 cc ol coin, spray was 
applied at an insironmininl temp ol 80*r. the upper 

int Ump or "pyresnl pmnl’’ w'as lowered approx 6“!'. 

Awatereniutsion of pyrcihnim and pine oils with a small 
ninl of petrolinm was ns eilicunt In repelling flics as 
pdroleiiiii sprays and was less deterimental to tlic cows 
Philip D Adams 

Spraying experiments for the control of fruit fly la the 
Stanthorpe districts Hubert Jarvis (fiuensland Afr. 
J 44 , "itid Tfliil'i), cf t A 29. 157()‘ —Sprays com- 
IMistd of (1) wrbtte oil emulsion I gal and nicotine sulfate 
In J I pint per N» gal water and (J) eulloidsl S 1 oz per 4 
gal water, rtsp , were approx eijusUy eflestivc in control- 
ling ihc inMs.1 White ml emulsion alone was much less 
efteelive X D Jacob 

Control of fruit fly {Chsetodacus tryoni Ftogg.j Ex- 
periments with white oil nicotine sulfate spray. J. A 
UTighi At' (>az S S I\'aiei46,i,'-><i(l0i!>) - Promising 
results wtfc niuatmd by the use of a spray composed of 
eJMulsiJjed »J»le oil I gal and mcoimt sulfate 1 pint per 
* N) gal water The spray had no adserse cfTects on the 
trie and fruit K D. Jacob 

Experiments for the control of frog eye [of apple leaves), 
1922 Will I Pickett iiiCRniai Kepi Kansas Stale 
llort W 42, t4> Sd'XW .Tf? -The disease, which la 
taiKcil by ihc fungus l'h}Soiosf>oTa c^dontae Amaud, was 
iKStcontfollcd by ilieapplicalionofsiimmir-stri-ngthlime-S 
soln as the lit or pink spray, sunimer-strenglh limi-S plus 


ConUol ol th, eodim, moth by uie ol oil ifftj, A J i I M m Hi Mtotial. per 61) Ml «. the rHol-M "pray. 


Ackerman. flieRntof Kepi Kansas Stale Itotl Soc 42. 
l7'-23(1032-3.3).*— In expts over a period of 2 years, 
satisfactory control of the codling moth was not obianud 
by spraying the trees with Pb arsenate alone TlicresiiUs 
were not improved by adding either hibr K.ituig oil emultion 
or miscible oil emulsion to the Pl> arsenate The ef- 
fecttvcncss of Pb arsenate sprays was considerably im- 
proved hy addn of white oil emulsion at 1% dosages in 


j r. Sii Bordeaux mizt pJiis I 33 II; Pli arsenate per oO 
gal as the |si cover spiny, and 1 3 >><J Ilordeaux mist 

plus I 3 lb Pb aiscinlc as the 2nd cover *prny 

K D Jacob 

Daeterialleaf spot of peach Geo A.rilingcr. Biennial 
Kept Kansas State Hort. Soc 42, IJh 2d(103-*-3.1J — 
Tliedist.ast was Inst controllcdby 3 applications of a spray 
composed of h>dra(ed lime 4 and I'nSOi 4 lb /oQ gal 


the 3 early cover sprays Tlie arsenical residue on apples * l*toimsmg results were also obtained with dry-mix Ume-S 


sprayed with Pb arxenate-oil combimtions 

removed satisfaetotify by washing the fruit with 1 5% 
HCI soln. K. D Jacob 

Arsenical compound substitutes for lead arsenate In the 
control of codling moth P G Lamerson and Ralph L 
Parker. Biennial Kept Kansas Stale Iforl Soc 42, 
03~8(W32-33) — fYoimsmg results were obtained wuh 


the arsenates of Ca, Zn and Mn None of the sprays 7 control of 


and OxolKirdvaux (a com. colloidal dry Ilordeaux mut.), 
K. D. Jacob 

Control of the red scale [of citnia] in Palestine. M. 
II. Mchs ifodar 8. 107-8, 2121-1, 234-40(1035),— A 
study of the distn ranges of spray oils sold in Palestine 
showtd that the oils are entirely loo heavy for safe use on 
cilnis trtm at the conen (about 3 ';%) necessary (or the 


caused serious burning of fruit or foliage 7n arsenate 
covered the leaves and adhered as well as did Pb arsenate 
but Mn arsenate seemed to be washed ofl more readily 
than Zn arsenate or Pb arsenate during heavy rainfall 
Suspensions of Pb arsenate In w.iter settled aut33%l3sier 
than did those of Zn arsenate, Mn arsenate settled oni 4 
tunes faster than Pb nrsciute K D Jacob 


c attacks of red scale. Better control of 


the sc.sle, with less damage to the trees was obtained with 
lower cooens of lighter oils Paciors aficeting damage to 
citnis trees by oil sprays arc discussed K D. Jaeob 
The Florida wax-scale (Ceroplasfes florfdensis, Comst ) 
In Palesbne P. S nodcnlicimer. Iladar 8, 187-91, 
193, 233-1, 227-8(10Ti) — WTien ciinis trees were sprayeil 
-ith Volck white oil emulsions at 2 5. 2 0 and 1 f"' 


The effect of flies and fly sprays on certain physiological » • the nv kilts of larvae were S'), si and 32%, rcsp° 

PJ««se* of dia^ cow W' M Regan and SB® sprays had comparatively lutlc ciTcct on vigorous 


. freeborn. J Dairy Sex 19, 11-28(1939), ef. C >1 xo 
2555 22, 410S, 26, 3000 , 2S, SOS-- -fly "pi,,, 
petroleum oils with pyrethrum or pine oil or both were 
usted AH had the same repellent etTiCieney for the first 
fir. but difTered at subsequent intervafs Pme oil increased 
their efTicicncy in proportion to the amt added Tlielnss 
'7 T* ^ production caused by extremely heavy infestations 


adults K D. Jacob 

Report on experimental control of wheat rusts In 1035 
[In Italy] Ccs-rrc Sibiln Boll staz patol tetelale 15, 
4^1-9(1915). — The risuhs of expts with crude S ore 
K'v”* G. A. Bravo 

Petroleum summer oil sprays. Geo. A. Dean Biennial 
Kept A'ontai Slate llorl Soc. 42. 2p-32(1912-S.1).— A 


Mf I _ 7, ' . . 7 ““*7 ■oiaie siort J>pc. 2P-a2(Un2-o.{) 

...H? n' iU;?) T", sK'4 Si ' 


iwTcased the losV'm milk yiclirtozi^J. "Th7c«7ime 
ellcct v^s evident when high producing Cows were apraved 
during hot w ealher. Milk production was diminished and 
“xiy temp and respiration rate were elevated, but drv 
ci^ wtre not thus ailccted Burning ol the skm followed 
® viscosity lower than 40 sec. ir- 
respective of unsulfonated residues; oils with imsuiromitcd 


K. D. Jacob 

Manuf. ^ noodles from green beans [production of 
ferlili«rj (Ou, Wu) 12. Soil reaction and suitability of 
7i.r, making (Hussmann) 12. Prepn of 

(NllOiSOa (Belopol'skil) 18, Testing steels for their 
resistance to corrosion and erosion in contact with P,Oi 
exts from Vyatka pliosphontes (filippenko, Zarmg) 9. 
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Vol 30 


Andr6, G Quimica del suelo Snd ed 
Salvat editores 668 pp Ptas 29 
Behrens, Walter-Ulnch' Die Mcthoden ziir Bestim- 
mimg des Kali- und Phosphorsaurebedarf* landuirtschaft- 
lich genuUter Boden Berlin: VerWg Cheraie. 196 pp. 

M 12 

Bemeit, Karl Der wirtschaft'eigene Danger, seme 
Gewmnung, Dehandlung und I’erweftung 3rd cd , re- 
vised Berlin. P Parey. 135 pp 3 90 ^ 

Marshall, C. E . Colloids m Agncuhure London 
E Arnold & Co 184 pp 5s Reviewed m J Mintstry 
Agr. (Engl ) 42. 1077(1936) 

Martin, F La canne k sucre Prine’Pes techniques el 
iconomiques de la culture de cette plante Pans- F 
Martin 206 pp F 40 Reviewed 1“ attoc. chtm 
52, 814(1935) 

MenoMi, Angelo, and Poggi, Tito- Manuale del con- 
cimi 2nd cd Milan Bertieri PP- 1* 3 ^ 

Miles, Herbert W , and Miles, Mary: Insect Pests of 
Glass House Crops Surbiton, ^ref- H C Long 174 
pp 9s Retiened in CAem Trade / 97,401(1935), J 
iStmsIryAgr (Engl ) 42, 1177 (1936) 

Mitscherhch, Eilhard A , Boguslawsla, Eduard von, 
and Gutmann, Artur: Studien fiber die Ernabniog der 
Pflanze und die Ertrag shildung bei t er*ehiedener Duogung 
Halle Niemeyer IIS pp M 8 4 

Ravenna, Giro Chimica pedologies H lerreoo aigTaiia 
ed 1 ferliliraanti Boulogne N Zaincbelli 334 pp L 
50 

Ribeieau Gayon, J Collage blau Traitement des 
vins par 1« ferrocyanure Bordcau* Delmas 42 pp. 

F 0 Reviewed m Bull auee eJim S2, 818(1935) 
Vaidyanatban.M AnalysisofMabimal Ezpenmeotsin 
India Vols I to HI Delhi Imperial Couoei) of Agr 
Research Reviewed in Agr India 5, 600 S 

(1935) 

Worthea, Edmund L Farm Soil* Their Manage- 
ment and Fertilization 2od ed London: Chapman & 
Hall, Ltd 468 pp 13s Cd Reviewed m J ifintsfry 
Agr (Engl ) 42, 1074(1930) 

Bibliography of Tropical Agriculture Vol IV Rome 
Intern lost of Agriculture 247 PP Cf. C A 27, 
M67 . 

Engrais et amendemeats Compte rendu des travaua 
du congris des engrais ec des ainendements Pans 
Soc nationale d encouragement 8 ragrteulturc 243 pp 
Reviewed m Bull assoc chtm 52, 816(1935) 
Landmrtschaftbche VcrsucbsstatioQ Berlin Licbter* 
felde, Arbeiten uber Kalidungung Reihe 2 Mit en- 
glischer Cbcrsicht der Zusamtneufassungen. Berlin Ver- 
Ugsges furAckerbau 477 pp M 9 


Imgating and fertiUring plants William O Sweek 
(one fifth each to Bm T McGeorge, Julius S Denrolb, 
James A Saunders and Herbert H Porter) U S 
Jan 21 "Rater is stored at a level above 
that of soil tobeimgated, part of the energy of tbe stored 
water is used to generate electricity, the elwtncity isused 


to produce N oxides, tbe N oxides are absorbed in tbe 
srater, and tbe charged water is applied to the soil. 

Fertilizers Bamag-Megum A -G. Fr. 788,931, Oct. 
21, 1935 A fertibzer which is easy to spread is obtained 
by Lneadmg hot superphosphates with solid salts such as 
finely cryst (NHi)jSO,, and subjecting the lumps obtained 
to an agitauon to get a granulated product 

Fertilizer A J. Mann. Belg 4f)7,0S0, Jan 31,1935 
Crystd urea nitrate is mixed with CallPO, and Cai(POi)i. 
It may also be mixed with Ca cyanamide 

Fertilizer from sewage Oliver V Austin U. S 
2,029,648, Feb 4 Coned sewage is subjected to the 
action of steam under high pressure and at a high temp, 
for a few min. and then suddenly released to cause the 
explosive disintegration of the cell structure of the sewage 

Stable humus products Joost Hudig Dutch 35,466, 
hfay 15, 1935 Insol humus products beneficial to tbe 
soil are prepd by mixing humic products, as peat, straw 
or wo^ sraste, wnth readily hydrolyzable aluminosilicates 
(pulverized slag) and oxidizing the moist mixt. in a mixt. 
of steam and air at temps below ISO*, c g , at 70*. 
Addn of up to 10% NH| to the vapors serves to regulate 
the acidity of the product and gives a valuable N content 
ol the pr^uct The oxidation can be promoted by addn 
of Fc or Mn compds 

Lime mtrogen Nikodem Caro and Albert R Frank 
Ger 620,888. Oct. 29, 1933 (Cl 12i 9) Addn to 009,- 
730 (C A 29, 5230‘) Tbe method of 009,730 is modified 
by repbcing the Ca»(rOt)t by CaCOi CaCli is formed 
as an rotcrmediate product which reacts with atm. N lo 
form OCNi 

losecbcides and fungicides The Crasselli Chemical 
Co Bnt 436,327, Sept 39, 1933 These comprise as 
the active ingredient a lauryl dcriv of formula CuHnX, 
wbertX (S halogen, OR or SK, R beiag H or an org. radical, 

CN, CNO or an ammo or substituted ammo group in 
which the N of the substituted ammo group does not form 
part of a heterocyclic ring Suitable dettvs are lauryl 
ale and us ethers and org esters, lauryl mercaptan and 
Us tbioetbers, lauryl cyanide, lauryl cyanate, lau^lamine, 
lauryl urea, lauryl bromide, d^uryldithiocarbamates, 
tnlauryUmine, lauryl diethyldithiocarbamate and lanryl 
xanibate 

Psmibcide htax L Tower and Harry W. Dye (to 
Niagara Sprayer & Chemical Co Inc ) Can. 355,216, 
Jan 7, 1956 The particlea of a parasiticide contg S 
as tbe principal toxic agent are covered with a coating of 
tbe same color as tbe foliage to be treated 

Calcium arsenate Insecticides Simon Klosky (to 
American Agncultural Chemical Co ). U. S 2,029,2&1, 
Jao 28 Ca arsenate is associated with combined F 
(suitably to the form of CaFt formed in the mixt. and 
amounting to not more than about 4% of the total AsiOi 
content) which serves to stabihze the arsenate against 
deleiiorattoD by liberation of sol As under the action of 

CO, Ct C A 29, 3452» 

Treatmg plants with volatile materials such as dust- 
form nicotine composibons GuyS llalcs U. S 2,029,- 
too, Jaa 28 Various operative details 


16— TIIE FERMENTATION INDUSTRIES 


Adaptation and development of the method of partition 
between solvents for the determination of fermentation 
products. C. H Werkmaa la ART Expl Sta , Rrpt 
Agr. 1934 , 03(1931), el C A 28,4)07'— Tbe 

partition method ol sepg the lower fatty acids is based on 
tbe fact that fatty acids show marked differences in their 
ability to dissolve in 2 immiscible liquids such as IIA) and 
Et|0 Advantage is taken of these differences by parti- 
tioning the aq mixt of acids with an ether such as iso- 
propyl From tbe fraction of total acid remaining m the 
water, a detn. of each acid can be msife from a nomogram 
Satisfactory detns can be made oU ^ mixt of 3 acids 
The meth^ has been extended to the detn of the ales 


such as EtOH and BuOH which oxidize to the fatty acids 
Isopropyl ate , acetone and EtOH and BuOll are detd by 
a modification of the partition method C R. Fellers 
Hydrogenation of freshly distilled spirits Carroll A 
Ilocbwalt. Charles A. Thomas and Ernest C pybdal 
Tranj Am Inst. Chem Cngrs 31, No 4,086-97(1935), 
cf C A 30, 1174'— The hydrogenation process offers a 
distinctly new and advantageous method for removing 
greenness from freshly distilled spirits, and by this removal 
considerably accelerates the natural aging process 

C. L Mantell 

Meohohe {ttmentation cd sorghum gram in tbe solid 
state Ke-Chung Chang and Ticn-Tsun Kang. /• 



1930 


JG — The Fermentation Iruiustries 




Chinese process for the manuf. of aJc liquor by feimcn^- 
Uon of sorghum gram m the solid state can be improved by 
using mold and yeast cultures, by 1st cooVmg the gram at 
a pressure of 50-00 lb. per sq. m , and by allowing the 
mitt, to ferment at 35*. Under such optimum condiuoos 
the lab >idd is as high as 00% and the semicom yield 
about 80%. The com. possibility of the impro\e<l praxss 


pptd m the fi... — — . 

found was about 2% of the extd. matter. The abote 
method gave neg results on barley and malt. The possi- 
bilities of the importance of the presence of hops are 
emphasued. ^ S. Jor» 

The flavor of soy I. Kcnjiro Sh&ji. Bull. Imt. 
Phyi -Chem. Research (Totyo) 14 , 672-7(I0J5).— In 




_ _ Tseng 

Manufacture of alcohol from kaoliang and com Teh- 
Kuan Shih and bhing Chicn Chow /«<f Center (China) 
2, 227-34(1027) — The main difTiculiy m the manuf of 
al’c. from kaoliang and com lies in the con\ersion of the 
starch into sugar This process is best earned out as 
follows (1) bdect the raw matenal, crush, soak in 11,0 
o\eniight, and then mix with 4 5 vols H,0 and the 
appropriate amt of inorg acid (0 


0J>%‘for com) as hidroUlic catalysi, (2) cook the 

tcnal under 40 50-lb pressure for 1 5-2 hra loconstrt it 
intodcxtrm, (3) ncutralirc excess acid with Ca(OIl)« un- 
til It IS just slightU pinkish to both litmus and methyl 
orange, (4) add 10% (of the wt of raw matenal) of green 
malt or 5% green malt + 5% /Ijperfifiuj erysae. and keep 
at about bO® for 2 hrs to complete the conversion to sugar 
Carry out the fermentation of this matenal with yeast 

C L Tseng 

Significance of the fonnol-protein ntunber in judging 
malt. O Menzel irocAjdir. Brau 52, 105-0(1035). 
cf Ibid. 44 , 490(1927) — The importance of fomiol N 
IS elucidated Results show that beer from malt with high 
formol N tastes fiat and has poor head retention M 
shows that there is no correlation between the amt of 
total sol N In wort and the amt of formol K_ The 8oI> 


AcOlI, Mc(CHi),COOH, C,Hi,COOH, AmOH, hexyl and 
higher alex , phenolic compds , aldchy dcs and ketones, the 
phenolic compds being the most important constituents. 

K. Konda 

•'After-dinner" wmes 11 Astnic and A. <2astel. 
Ann. fals 28, 599-001(1935).— "After-dinner" wines 
("vins de cat6") ore wmes which arc fermented but a 
I vuia ...V short lime (18-21 hrs.) m vats like red wmes, and then 

5% for kaoliang ond 3 withdrawn from the marc and allowed to ferment 


pletiOQ, yielding a product haynng the color of red wine, 
but characteristics more resembling those of white wmes, 
which might lead to the conclusion that ale had lieen 
added if they are judged according to the usual enological 
rules for red wmes Analyses of G such wmes are tabu- 
lated and discussed. A Papineau-Couture 

Effect of the extract of wine on the distillation of the 
volatile acids of the wine P Jaulmcs Ann fals. 28, 
590-9(1935), ct C A 30, 80s*— The eonsuiucnts of 
wine ext have m practice hut very little effect on the 
distn of volatile acids and a quite negligible clTect when 
the steam distn method is used Irrexcrsibte adsorption 
of the volatile acids by the colloids of wmc seems to be of 
secondary importance and difficult to prove Tartaric 
acid has always shown itself capable of liberating all the 
AcOIf added to synthetic mists A study of the conipn 


of the proteins and their degradation arc 3 different prob- < of the volatile acids "liberated” by the action of lime on 

. . — i.. ..j the tn of old Wines showed that these acids arc formed 

very largely by the action of time on the sugars present in the 
wine. l^^fccaUon with Iimc at the boding temp, is there- 
fore considered to be probably useless and ecrtamly liable 
to introduce serious errors. A. Papineau-Couture 
New micro method of estunatmg bone acid la wines 
C. Sumuleanu ond Gb. Ghimicescu Ann. set untr. 
Jassy 21, 361-8( 1^*35) . — The ash of 50 ml. beer is distd 


lems, as shown by the detailed analy sis of 2 mall samples 
M.shows that there IS a correlation iMtwecn formol no and 
modification provided the protein content of the malt u 
within reasonable hmits The degree of modification is in- 
fluenced by the protein content The analytical results 
show that in case of a high formol no the sol N, wort- 
ext. K, amide N, acidity and maltose increase and the 
wort has a tendency to run clear Simultaneously the 


difference m ext between finely ground and coarsely 6 with aohyd MtOJl and coned H,SO« in a special spp.; 


ground samples and time of conversion decrease. Analy- 
sis of malt samples originating from various crops (1931- 
1934) are tabulated and discussed m respect to N compds. 
and their correlation S Jozsa 

Hordern content of malts. H Luers and O Geiger. 
ff'oehschr. Brau. 52, 193-5(19.35) —Earlier investigations 
(Bishop, C. A. 22, 3729, 24, 1929) indicate that the hor- 
dein content of barleys^ranging from 8 0 to 14 0% protein 


the vapors are condensed and titrated mlh 0 Ol IV Ba- 
(Oll)i Boric acid m certain Roumanian wines. Ibtd. 
3C9-7C — \\3nes from 20 districts were found to contain 
17.22-93.91 mg HiBO, per 1. New micro method for 
estunatmg total sulfurous acid in wine, applicable to all 
wines Ibtd. 377-S3— Five ml of vnne is distd in a 
special app. with 2 ml lIiPO,, the vapors being entrained 
n current of li,, the SO, is absorbed in KOH soln and 


uemcontentot barleys ranging from 8 0 to 14 0% protein in n current of li,, the SO, is absorbed la KOH soln and 
vanes from 29 3 to 4022% expressed in percentage of total ' detd. lodometrically . New micro method for determinmg 


protein. The hordem content of 3J malt samples 

detd. by the method of KicferleandLintncr (Disscrtafion, 
Munich), full details of which are given The hordcin 
content expressed m percentage of the total N ranged 
from 21 85 to 3422% Although iC vaned with the protein 
content of malts irregularities Were found because of vari- 
ous degrees of modification Figures are suggested for 

values representing normally modified malts S Jorsa 

EsUmation of extract m barley by the method of Lliers 
and Miller. R. Otto. Wochschr. Brau 52,191(1935) — 
The use of superdastase (a product of France) is recom- 
mendcdbyL andM.(C A 30,808*). O suggeststrymg 
Biotase, which is of similar character and is produced in 
Germany. g t 

The present state of the protein question. " 


free sulfurous acid in wme, apphcable to all wmes. Jbuf. 
3SI--9. — By use of the same app which v. as used above the 
vapors are absorbed m 0 02 soln., which does not act on 

entrained sulfite-aldehyde, and back-titrated with thio- 
sulfate. blicroestimation of ash and nHrsi mity of ash of 
wme. Ibid 399-2— Ten ml. of wine is evapd., oshed 
ami weighed, and the ash is taken up in 2-3 cc. H,0, 
B treated with 10 cc. 0 02 IV H,SO, and titrated wnth Ba{OH), 
soln against methyl orange. O. W. Willcox 

Microestmuhon of volatile acids in wmes. Gh 
Ghimicescu. Ann. jci unir /assy 21, 30&-14(1935). — 
Five ml. of wine is sleamKlistd. m a modified Pamas- 
Wagner app ; the distillate is titrated with 0 01 A” Ba- 
(OH), from a buret graduated in 0 01 ml.: SO,isdetd.iodo- 


Wochschr Brau 52 tv. ^ inetneaUy after addn. of an excess of KOH to an aliquot of 

maS^m r vanous iwotein thedistillateandacidificationvMthH,SO,. Amicromethod 

jnaJuni-. n>r>th,n,r ’ *®F esUmatmg lactic acid m wines Ibid. 315-20 — <9ne 


mating, mashing and brewing are discussed S Jozsa 
Pecta In hop^ H. Fmk and J Hartmann. ir«h- 
sjkr. Brau 52, 22l(l«3o).— The presence of pectin was 
10-15 limes their weight of 
»/o HiSO. at 4 atm. m an autoclave The presence of 
gaiacturomc acid was then detd For the estn the ma- 
ten^ was first extd with EtOH and ether. The air-dned 
residual matter was boiled with 0 01 A' eitnc acid for 21 


ml of wane (decolorized if necessary with bone" char) i- 
plac^ m a centrifuge tube, exactly neutralized with Ba- 
(OH),. treated with 0 5 ml. BaCl, soln. and distd H,0 to 
n^e a total vol. of 3 ml.; 7 ml. of 9G% ale. is added 
The soln is sepd. from the ppt., evapd. with I ml. K,^4 
'li « residue ignit^ to a white ash, treated with 5 ml. 
0 02 N H,SO, and back-titrated with Ba(OH),, tins gives 
the total acid; subtracting the previously detd. volatile 
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acid gives the lactic acid Mieroestimation of m&lic acid 1 
in wine Itnd 321-5 — Malic acid m 5 ml wine ts sepd 
as Ba malate (insol in 70% ale ), which isdissolvedrahot 
HjO and converted into the K salt, from which inalic acid 
IS set free by 3 ml of Pinerua reagent (1 g /S naphthol in 
50 ml coned HiSO,) and detd colorimetncally against a 
standard soln of aniline brown Microcoloninetnc 
detenmnatlon of total tartanc acid in wine Ihid 320- 
0 — Tartaric acid in 2 ml wine is pptd as K bilartrate by _ 
the Dubagme method (C A 26, 4907) and detd colon- 
metncally by the Underhill metavanadate method {C A 
26, 2480) A rmcrocolonmetnc method for estmiation of 
potassium in wine Ibid 333-8 — TheKin25inl wineis 
pptd as cobaltimtrite, washed with a 1% soln of Ali- 
(SO,)i, then with a 5% soln of NajPO, to bring the NO* 
group into soln for colonmetnc detn m an acid soln. of 
salipynne The precision is within 1% A new colon- 
metne method of determining nitntes Ibid 330-2 — A j 
soln coulg 5-50mg nitrlteisplacedina20 ml flask wilhS 
ml of a 5% soln of salipynne (in a satd soln of Na 
acetate) and 5 ml of glaual CHjCOjH, and the flask is 
filled to the mark, after 1&-20 mm the colons compared 
with a graded senes of solns contg salipynne and NaNOi 
Potassium m the native wmes of Roiimania Ibid 330- 
42 — Analyses of 42 wines show K content ranging 0.39- 
0 947 g per 1 Microcolonmetnc estimation of bitaitrate 
m wine IM 343-5 — K bitartratc is PPtd from 2 ml ^ 
wme with Et«0 ale mist (2 1) and the Urtane acid is 
detd eolonmctneally by the metavanadate method (see 
above) New nucro method for the colonmetnc deter- 
mmation of glycerol in wme Ibid 340-51 — One tnl 
wine, 4 ml dutd HjO and 0 5 g CaO are evapd nearly to 
dryness and extd with90%alc , thealc isevapd offand 
the residue contg glycerol is oxidued with Br water m a 
sealed tube, the liquid is treated with Ztt to remove Dr, . 
made up to 20 ml and filtered. 1 ml of the filtrate is 
treated with 1 ml ofa5%so]n of pyTocatecholand 10 ml 
coned H1SO4, heated in a sealed tube in a H^O bath for 5 
mm , made up to 20 ml and compared colonmetncally 
with a standard soln ofglycerolsimilarlytreated Micro* 
detenmaahoB of ealciumia wines and itspmporboasia the 
native wines of Roumtnia Ibid 352 5 — Using the 
Kramer Ttsdall method on 5G wines of different years, G 
finds Ca contents of 37 175 mg per 1 Influence of the o 
glass apparatus m the determination of small quanbbes of 
boric acid (in wine and beer) Ibid 35(i-CO —Numerous 
detna showed that when Pytex or Jena glass 1$ used for B 
detn in wine and beer by distn with II|SO. the results are 
much too high, K glass is preferable Microdetennma- 
tion of bone acid in beer and its proportions in certain 
native beers Ibid 393 7 —The beer ash ts washed with 
McOy ® special flask and distd as usual after addn 
of lIrSO, , H|BO| in Roumanian beers vanes from 16 14 to ^ 
47 34 mg per I similar analyses of Polish and Czecho- 
slovakian beers show 2 97-7 13 mg per I O W \V 

Report on beer analysis for March and April, 1935 r 
Anckcr Wochschr Brau 52, 182-3(1935), ct C A 30, 
808* — Report on 112 beer samples S Jozsa 

The present state of brewing technology 11 Luers 
Woehsekr Brau 52, 201 5(1935) —A general discussion 

S Jozsa . 

The brewing industry — raw matenals, plant methods, 
equipment, economies and chemical control Gerald L 
U3iite Can Chrm Met 20, 3 7, 12(1936) —An lUus 
description W H Boynton 

Changes in metaboUsm of a pure yeast culture in case of 
repeated pitching E Sctuld and R 3\eber Wochschr 
Brau 52, 101 5(1935) — Vanous pure yeast cultures were 
used in lab and practical expts The results are tabu 
lated showing apparent ext , apparent attenuation, pn, 9 
total and volatile acidity, esters, total N, fonnol N and 
yeast crop The results show that the physiol condition 
of the yeast affects blit slightly the compn ofheer The 


greatest deviation is noted in esters, which is, however, 
compensated during storage The reason for using in the 
brewbouse a new pure yeast culture after 5-8 pitchings is 
merely a safety measure to avoid possible infection and 
assure uniform quality of the beer S Jozsa 

Food yeast from wood-sugar solutions II Hermann 
Rink, Richard Lcchner and I ugen Hemisch Btachem Z 
283 , 71-82(1935), cf C A 29, 822G>— Expts were 
earned out on the cultivation of Torula utihs in wood- 
sugar malt contg Nil* salt as the sole N source The 
svntbesis of protein on this artificial medium vanes with 
the method of culturing but also with the compn of the 
wood-sugar malt Best results were obtained with wood 
sugar prepd by the Dergius method. S Morgulis 


Alargarine (Ger pat 620,988] 12 


Gerhardt Schaefer Beitrage zur Kenntnis der Cmah- 
rung der Hefe beim Lufthefevetfahren Dresden* Risse- 
Vcrlag 47 pp Reviewed in Chimie Sf Industrie 33, 
1466(1935) 

Kionka. Hemncb, and Hess, Martm Bicr als Nahr- 
stoffspender Der Nahrwert malzreicher Biere Jena: 
G nschcr 32 pp M 2 20 
Memde, Otto Tafeln fur die Malzanalyse Berechnet 
nach den Tafeln der Normalcichungskommission 2nd 
ed Numberg Carl 24 pp M 1 60 
Veken, Ff van der Agenda du brasseur et du malteur 
Louvain C Uystpruyst F 8 60 Reviewed in Bull 
asttx chm 52,889(1935} 


FenneaUtiOtt Julius Hanak Fr 789,297, Oct 23, 
1035 App tor atomizing gas m liquids is described 

Proteio degradaboD products Albert F J. Friedel 
Brit 436,591, Oct. 11, 1935 A nutnent for yeast, which 
may be added alone or together with oxidizmg agents, e f ■ 
KDtOi, or starch to bread dough or to wort for the produe* 
(ion of ale , ts produced by digesting a proteia, e g , waste 
yeast, leguminous seeds, with aq ILPO* or an acid P 
compd at at least 100* In an example, spent yeast a 
healed with aq H|?0, in an autoclave at 140-150* for 1 
hr 

Apparatus for produemg citne acid by fermentation 
O P Proiod’yakonov Russ 38,129, Aug. 31, 1034 
Construction details 

Apparatus (with a rotatable maltuig drum) for germi- 
nating gram in malt produebon Augustinus E Jonsson 
U S 2,029,873, Feb 4 Various structural, mech and 
operative details 

Wort Hem I Waterman and Franciscus A M J. S 
van Waesberghe Bnt. 436,436, Oct 10, 1935 Wort is 
produced by boiling milk products, sugary substances and 
bops or hop substitutes, and may then be fermented by 
yeast to yield a beverage In an example, skimmed 
milk, cane sugar, sol starch, dild malt coloring and hops 
are ^iled with HjO, cooled, filtered and fermented with 
brewer’s yeast at 10® for 2 days and then at 4® for 4 days 

Clarifying beer Justin Erwin Poliak and Chemische 
Werkc Manenfelde A -G Bnt 435,706, Sept 19, 1935 
Addn to303,142 (C A 27,5845) In clarifying beer as 
■n 393,142, dry wood meal, fragments of a pitch and paraf- 
fiunuxt , or thin disks of pitch, about 3 mm m diam with 
a small central protuberance on 1 side, are introduced to 
the surface of the wort or beer They sink slowly and 
tfans danfy the liquid 

Yeast A M Maikov Russ 37.GC8, July 31, 1934 
Molasses IS heated to boiling m the presence of Fe filings 
and HiSOa, sepd from the ppt , treated with water, super- 
phosphate and yeast, and after fermentation has begun 
(NID^SQ, soln IS gradually added After fermentation 
IS complete, a current of air is introduced 
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Chemical composition of aweet basil oil from Vir£iiila 
r. K NelvjnaoflM S J^wann. Am Perjumfr Sl.Jt'i 
70(l'n') —Oil (listd from the whole fresh flowtrms lierb 
(Octmum basthcum h ) give the following results »1” 

()')IS1 n’l' ester value (as linslvl arctate) 1 >1%, 

ales (as Jinalofll) C,’> a%, methoxyl H 0-,% (as mcihyl- 
chavicol 38 15%) Small amts of cincole, ctiRenM ami 
scsquiterp^t’^' present A very small amt of a a 
rotatory terpene may be present I’liilip U Atlams 
Materials and manufacture of hand ^preparations 
Maison G de Navarre Am F^rfumer SI , 71 2(t'n'i) 
Discussion I'hilip f> A.h'ns 

Oil of parsley I rmst b Guenther Am Ptr/umfr 
31, 73 5(l‘)3'j) -t)il distd from leaf material (without 
seeds) gave a yield of and had (he followmK 

lonsts d“ O'lll, [a| " 1 W-"!, and value 1 4. 

ester value 8 ester \slue after acetylsiirm 41 8 Tlie 
ml IS msol m ‘t0% rtDll. hut sol in %% with opales- 
cence f'rcstnce or abieme of seeds on leaf msternl 
changes the rotation from d- far leaf material lo /• with 
seed material present t’hdip D Adsms 

Cbaulmoogra and related oils II M Langton 

PhnrmaceuUcalt and C«irm<(i« 1935, l4‘>-''i0 —A hrief 
review of early research on chaulmoogra oils and their 
present-day therapeutic use I'hihp l> Ad ims 

Calamine In pharmacy and cosmetics I J llolton 
Pharmaetuliealt and Coimetiei 1935, IM— 1 —A discussion 
with formulas of the uses of calamine (7nCOi) in lotions, 
iKiuid face powders, liniments and ointments, mud packs 
and complexion cla>s I'hihp 1) Adsms 

Cobalt In cosmetics II Stanley Redgrove Pharma- 
«i«riM/ranrf Cormr/ict 1933, 155-0, cf C A 30,57.1 ' — A 
hntf review of the toxicology of Co, the use of Co blue and 
Co green as cosmetic pigmenu and Co wits as hair dyes 
Phihp I) Adams 

The aJlraloIds of Han fang-chi II Hanfangcbln B 
Chih-rang Hsu, J Chtnru Ch<m Sac 3, 39V-7I 
(1035) —The filtrate from hanfangchm A (C A. 29, 
7570') IS evapd. and treated with C«1f« and the invd 
matter extd, with MeiCO The resulting hexagonal 
crystals, when recrystd. from 05% ale , yield colorless 
prismatic crystals, kantani’chin fl, CwHi'iNtOf, m 2U-2*, 
272 4”. Ilanfangchm B is a tertiary l>ase with 
no phenolic hydroxyl, nitrosoamine, methylencdioiy or 
carlKinyl group; it appears to contain 2 dotiMe liontls, 2 
— NMe groups and 4--OMe groups Wm H Adolph 
A preliminary study of cultivated Stramonium Pai- 
Nicn Tsao and Szii-Yi Chen / Chinese Chem Soe 3, 
.372-0(1015},— An analysis of Stramonium ouftivatod m 
Shanghai shows- ash 15 18, alkaloids 0 135% 

\Vm If Adolph 

Note on the distnbution of alkaloids In Epfaedra sinica 
(Ma-huang), M. Tarl6 /. Cfiiaw Chem Sac 3.377- 
80(1935) —Chinese physicians consider that dilTerrnt 
parts of the plant have diflcrcnt therapeutic properties 
In the young herb the total ephedrine alkaloids are dis- 
tributed almost evenly between pith and outer stem wall 
In the npe plant, the pith contains considerably more llian 
the outer wall. \Vm. H. Adolph 

Fermentation of cigar tobacco Ya V. Fum. Tabach- 
naya Prem. 1935, No. 4, 27-30 — Cigar tolMcco, when 
subjeelcd to lermematitm m stacks, shows signs of m- 
sufTicicnt fermentation in the upper layers and it is heat- 
damaged in places where access of air is too liraitcil (in the 
A A. noehtlmgk 

The Industry of essential oils and their derivatives in 
Italy and its recent progress Francevo La Face Boll 
vffictalestas.sper.tnd essenzeederw 10,127-11(1035)^ 
A review, G A Bravo 

^iflclal Agrumen oils. Alfons M. Burger. Rttch. 
ttof-lnd. 10, I95-<1(I935) —The artificial licrgamot 
lemon, orange (Portugal), mandarin and ncroli oils a ’ 


discussed. 


The preparation of pharmaceutical sodium pbospSte 


PUIR\ 

INaiHrO, 12niO] Vincenzo Paolmi. Cazz. ehim, tlnl. 
65, f.2H ‘1(1*1 15) — Trc-ntises on pharmaceutical chemistry 
cum the (fdUfWing mclion Ci(fIPO,)i + 2 .VjiCOi — 
2Na,IIWh + OiCO, + CO, + HiO, whereas Lcl-sau and 
Onirtms iTtatU de pharmacte dnmtque, 1929, C, A. 23, 

* 1J07) Itivt the reaction 3Ca(iril’0«)i -INaiCOi — 
INajHI'O. + Ca,(I'04), + 4U,0 + 4COj, and long ago 
Destretn and Frebault (Hull sac chim. Pant 27, 4‘1'1 
(IK77)) showed that no OiCO, is formed. Nxpts by P 
show that the reaction is not a double tlccompn., and if 
N'aiCOi IS replaced hy another base, e g , NaOfI or NH«- 
on, NajIIPfb Of (Nll.ltlfPOi IS formed, the medium 
liccofflcs alk , and Cai(Pa,)i is pptd liccause the Condi- 

3 lions necessary for the formation of Caj(P04)i from Naj- 
flKh or (NIL)zlfPO, anti a sol Ca salt exist Na,HPO, 
can Iw prep*! udsantageously from NajCO, and CallpOj 
Though tlic latter is only slightly sol m cold water, in 
tioiling water it decomposes thus .iCallPOt jU CaifpO^j 
-h Ca(ll,l*fh)j Ca(HjPO,)j then reacts with Na,COj. 
Com CallPOt can obtatned in grades of high purity, 
so that the fcsuliing NajlIPO, 12if|0 IS a pure grade. 

C C Davis 

* AnexthetiCf, especially cocaine and procaine, in relation 
to Illicit traffic C OfTcrhatis ami C G iJaert. Pharm 
nWiUad 70. .50A-1C, 52.5 39, 017 31. C5.5-07, 829-13, 
•17.) U7. 1125 37. 1103-1201, 12')8-nn, 71,000 75, SIT- 
JO. MlTd 3. 13-17-12, 1301-70, 1401-8, 72. KMiO, W)l-8, 
1411 .1.1. l4Jf-0-l(|yi1-l«35) (rnghsh summary, 1402- 
4) — Tlic history, pharmacology, fluorescence, c.apillanty, 
opiical rotation ond photomicrographs of o large no. of 

. local anesthetics and their salts are discussed The most 
' charactcnstictest for cocaine is Ihaefihroplalinale, clearly 
recognisable at a diln of I 8000 Ko other anesthetic 
gives the same type of feathery crystals Treatment wtlli 
IICIO, converts cocaine into a resin from which other 
sulistanccscan be wsslicd out, then the resin is dissolved Jn 
IICI and identified with l’tCl4 A. W. Dox 

Optica! erystallograpble study of some derlvattves of 
barbital and phenobubltal. Martin H. Huh(|inst and 
6 Charles F Foe Ind. l.ng Chem , Anal, Ld. 7, .30S-9 
(1935) —Chem, tests are not entirely satisfactory for the 
identification of some barbitunc acid denvs., notably 
those of iKtrbital and plicnobarbital, for which optical 
crystallographic data are given and which can be useful in 
the idcntiticition of these 2 mc<Iicinal substances Tlie 
following dcfivs. of b-irbital (1) and of plicnobarbital (II) 
have l>ccn prepd. ond dcscrilicil: bn{o-bromobenzyl)-l, 
thick vwls, m 140* (tulie), 141* (block); w-sromer, thin 
' plates, m VI*, DO*; pssamer, flat rods and plates, m. 
140*, 147’, o~chloro analot, long rods, in. 127*. 125*; 
mnUoro isnmer, thin plates, m 102*, 100..5*; p-chloro 
isomer, flat rods nnrl plates, ni. 142*, 144* ; p-iodo analoi, 
rmls and thick plates, m, 122®, 123*; m-mlro analog, long 
nccillis, m 15*1*, 1(,0*; ^-isomer, needles and rods, m. 
IU2*, I*)!*, dtphenacyl-l, flat rods and plates, m. 191*. 
1'I2 ; bts{p-bromophenaeyl)‘l, rods, m 191.5*, 193®; hs- 
e (o-&rofno&rR:>f)-II, short roils, m 110®, 113*; m-isomer, 
thin plates, in 130*, 130®; f-irom«r, thin plates twinned, 
m 117*, 118*; m-chloro analog, thm plates, m. Ill®, 
III*; p^somer, 2 forms of crystals, thin plates twinned, 
m. lU*. Ill*, and thick plates, m. 113*, 114*; p-iodo 
analog, (hick plates ami rods, m. 127-8®, 127®; m-nilro 
analog, flat TO«h ami plates, m. 149.5®, 151®; f-isomer, 
rods and necfllcs, in. 18> 5*. 181* ; bis{p-hromophenaeyl)- 
II, vo»ls and needles, m. 191®, 1C7®. In general, these 
Pcompdt wvre obtained by refluxing cquiv. amts of barbi- 
tal or phenobarbital and K,COi or NajCO, dissolved in a 
little more than enough boiling 11,0 to make a sstd. soln., 
and asoln. of benzyl or phenacyl halide (2 mol. quantities) 
In an amt of ale. twice as large as the amt. of 17,0 used to 
dissolve the barbituric acid salt. W 0 E 

Effect of hot solvents on ergot— effect of storage on the 
tctiri^ of ergot. U.r.CorranandF.n.Uymill. Quart. 
J. Pharm. Pharmacol. 8, 337-9{10.35).— FtjO, CflJjCb, 
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CjHClj and C«H, ext the major porlioa of the alkaloids, 1 
light petroleum does not ext. them With CHjClj and 
quant, recovery of the alkaoids was effected, thus 
the ollfal fiiite are extd and not destroyed by these srJvents 
W O E. 

Properties of glycols — use of propylene glycol as a sol- 
vent in pharmaceutical preparatioas C L Af Brown 

Quart J Pharm Pharmacol 8, 390-7(1935)' — Attention — 

IS directed to the toxicity of p-dioxane and C,Il,(OH)i. j index of 3t 9-32.8. The index for 
In assaying CJIi(OH)j (I) galenicals involving the use of <• xt... „i!/ 

EtjO or CHOj for extn , the galenical should be diluted 
with at least Vi vol ofHtO bulns of certain alkaloids 
m I can be fr^y diluted with lIjO ■without pptn I lends 
to mask the reaction of certain alkaloidal reagents, notably 
picnc and tanme acids Phenolphibalem can be dis- 
pensed in soln m therapeutic doses The halogen salts of 
Naand K are very sol ml, as are also dyes, I would there- 
fore be a suitable preservative, notably for sirups It is a 


solvent for most volatile oils, and may function i 
able menstruum for tinctures (especially senega) owing to 
Its non-volatihty, its solvent powers, miscibility with HjO 
and EtOH, and its preservative action I considerably 
retards the volatilization of EtN’Oj and may convemenlly 
replace EtOH in sweet spirits of mter WOE 
Assay of quinine in iron and quinine citrate and quinine 
Mlts J S Toal and A J Jones Quart J Pharm 


with and without atropine, as a preanesthetic. 

G. H. W. Lucas 
The methyl index of some balsams, rosms and drugs of 
animal ongm. M M janot and S Sabetay. Bull. set. 
pharmac^ 42, 629-32(1935) —The Me index is the quan- 
tity of Me expressed m mg developed by 1 g of substance 
when heated with HI. The value lor balsam of Peru 
vanes between I'J 5 and 22 8, solid balsam of Peru has an 
1 no of other sub- 
is reported The general use of the Me index for 
eharactenzation of this group of substances is recom- 
mended. A E. Meyer 

Evaluation of mercurial antiseptics in the presence of 
serum Dorothea E Smith, E. J Czarnetzlcy and 
Stuart Afudd. /. Bact 31, 7-8(1938). — Serum binds 
metapben, merthiolate and HgClj so that they are in- 
effective for intravenous use John T. Myers 

A practical evaluation of antiseptics for use m oral by- 


Pharmacol 8, 401 5(1935) — Evaluation of quinine in Fe * S^i-com. distns 


giene. M A Jacobson /. Bact 31, 0(1935). — De- 
pending on the antiseptic dilns of 1 2, 1 3, 1 4, etc 
(each 5 cc contg 1 cc. of sterile saliva) killing 0 5 cc of a 
24-hr broth culture of Staphylococcus aureus m less than 1 
mm exposure are claimed to have 2, 3 or 4 antiseptic 
uoiia, tesp John T. Myers 

Bufganan otto of roses R. Garmer and Mrs S Sabe- 
tay Ann Sals. 28, 585-9(1935), cf C. A. 28, 5927« — 


and quimne citrate by wt differs from evaluation b> i 
tion This difference is due in part to the loss of tosicity 
in the qwmne which u effected during the roanuf of the 
scales This loss of basiaty in quinine may be brought 
about in the process of assay unless special precautions are 
taken EtjO and CHCli are not interchangeable in the 
assay if the final result is to be the wt of dried residue 
following simple evapn of the solvent A suggestion is . 
made to standardize the upper limit for the assay of Fe and 
quinine citrate by wt , and the lower licmt by litraiioa 
V, O t 

Flue-cured tobacco RatureJ aging of fiue cured aga- 
ret tobaccos L F Dixon, F R Darkis, F A Wolf, J 




e petals, sepg 


the oil obtained directly and that obtained by redistn 
of the water, and 9 analyses of the products are tabulated 
and discussed Presence of EtOH (in greater amts m the 
Ml from the water than m the direct oil) was confirmed; 
also, that the apparent rbodinot content (detd by hot 
fonnytaiion) exceeds 40 to 45%, that the rhodmol 
geramol ratio is greater than 1, and that all otto of rosea 
contatos azulenogeiuc sesquiterpenes which are present 
in greater amts in direct oil than m oil from water The 
following rapid method is recommended for the detn of 
slearoplenes to 2-4 g of sample in a 160-cc. Erleomeyer 
flask add 5*1 cc of 75% ale , heat a few mm on the water 
bath, immerse while stirring in an ice-water mixt , filter 
under suction on a Tramm funnel through a tared filter 
paperdned at 75*, wash with 200 cc of 75% ale and dry 

. -,r-- — toconst wt ina^stg dish at exactly 75*, dissolveina 

cigaret tobacco for i successive crops was studied for 30 0 little ClICli and add a few drops of a 5% soln of Br ti 


months Eavtronmentai conditions m these tobaccos 
were not favorable for the activity of bacteria and molds 
and It is believed that these agencies played a very minor 
part iQ the aging process Little seif heating occurred 
Small amts of CO,, AcOH, HCO,H and KH, were evolved 
dunng agmg Decreases m sugar, total N, water-sol N, 
amino N, mcotine, total acids and Pa took place during 
the 30 month period It is probable that the aging proc- 
ess IS essentially chem , the mam reaction being that 
between sugars and ammo compds with the formauon ol 
melanoidms and CO, L E Gilsou 

New medicaments F Zemik Deut meS Wochschr 
61 1 178,347, 1004, 1288, 1816(.19.3.5) — Ahevtf desaiptwra 
of drugs mtroduced in Germany during 1^5 A G 
Combmed iodine in iodine omtment D Ilenville 
Analyst 61, 27(1935) —In makmg I, ointraents much of 


CHClt, there should be at most a slight green coloration 
showing the presence of not more than a trace of azuleno- 
genic sesquiterpenes A Papineau-Couture 

Opium assay Joseph Rosm and C J. IVilhams / 
Am Pharm Assoc 24, 1055-62(1935) — A study of the 
lime method of opium assay for morphine (I). Dissolving 
the 1 obtamed in hot AleOH before titration eliminates (on 
„ the basis of I content) about 2% of foreign titratable sub- 

m reaction bnng that ’’ stances calcd as I Assays of pure 1 by the U S P and 
' •* ' 'BP methods confirmed the "assay loss” of practically 1 

mg of I per cc. of lime-I soln as indicated in the B. F , 
the "loss" fluctuating somewhat unless definite and uni- 
bsm cnadiZvina wTe. TOatutaiwi va thie tsEnos . ball 

the loss IS attributable to the soly of I in the assay solv- 
ents, the greater part (if not all) of the balance u caused 
by thesolvratactionof theNHiCIonI, adsorption oi •*-- 


the I| IS ^t either ^ volatilization or by combmmg wilh g Siinc may be responsible for a small portion of the loss 


the paraffin base Some ointments contain 

W TH 

Determination of elemental sulfur m sulfur ointment. 
II R. Fleck and A M Ward Annfyrt 61, 28-30(1936) 
AIcLachlan and Matbews {Analyst 35, 610) have com- 
pared their method of detg tree S with that of F and W 
(Analyst 48, 199(1922)) but it is shown here that there is 
the possibility of some of their values being a little too 
high W T 11 

Psyllium seed from Cyprus Anon Cyprus Agr J 
29,98-9(1934) — The samples contain^ 11,08 3-11 Sand 
oU 0 4-7 0% and had swelling factors of 14 0-17.5 The 
seed compared favorably with com Spanish and French 
seed K D Jacob 

Paraldehyde and other prelmunary hypnotics Albert 
H. Miller. Anesthesia and Analgesui 15, 14-21(1936) — 
A comparison of paraldehyde xnih barbiturate, ase^m, 


Increasing the quantity of KILCI used or the temp during 
pptn of I increases the loss It is recommended that 
(I) mtheU S p assay the quantity of NHiCl be reduced 
from I 0 to 0 S g , which is several limes the theoretical 
quantity required for a 15% opium, (2) the pptn temp 
(sunding overnight) be restricted to about 10*. Satn or 
fi^-satn of the llme-I soln with NaCI before adding 
KlltCl raises by 1-2% the quantity of I pptd , but also 
increases co pptn of oth»r alkaloids The I pptd in the 
U S P assay (and probably also in other assays) carries 
about 3% of non -phenolic by-alkaloids which is counted as 
1 Since opium contains alw other alkali-sol non I alka- 
loids, these, if present in appreciable quantity, may also 
produce high results for I. By coincidence of counter- 
balancmg error factors, the U. S P. assay seems to indi- 
cate very close to the true I content. A P.-C 

The action of alkaUes and alkali salts on anbpynne. 
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Llovd E. Hams and Frcell D Tcbow. J. Am. Pharm ^ 
Assoc 24, 10i>f>-70(193r.).— On addn of antJpyrtne! to 
coned, solns. of alUlies or alkali salts tlierc seps an »"»- 
miscible litiuid, which disappears on diln of the mwt 
with H,0, or which on standing gradually changes <t 
cr>st. substance identified as antipynnc. The immisgtl"* 
liquid IS believed to be an isoinenc form which chang^ to 
the usual CT> St form on standing. \ 1’ I 

Phytochetmeal notes CXII. The sterols of AchUlca ^ 
millefolium Ole Gisvold J. Am Pharm Assoc 
1071(1030). cf. C A 29.3SG5>,41%‘— Thciinidenl|h«l 
sterol, in 134-5*. giting an acetate m 123-1*, loum* «>> 
Graham m nuKoil (C .^1 28. 3185*). is shown to 1* » 
mixt of stigniasfefol and a sitosterol in which the letter 
predominates A rapineaii-Couture 

Comparison of spectrometric method and anluitony 
tnchlonde test for estimabon of vitamm A potency W 
S Jones and \V G Chnsinnsen J Am Pharm Assoc 3 
24, 107J-1(1'130) — Co<l-livcr oils which had been 
biologically for vitamin A potency were subjected to the 
SbCli lest m 1 lab , and to the spcctrumetnc method m - 
labs With one exception the SbCh test gave valutf* «« 
fait aeccemeni with those of the biol assays By the 
speclromctnc method, with one txceplioti the value* ‘or 
oils of high potency were in reasonable .agreement with 
those of the biol assavs, but for oils of low potenc> the 
vanations were considerably greater A 1* -C 

Compound solution of eresol— vanalion of phenol co 
efficient when different oils are used for saponaceous pase 
P. L Bumn, A G Worion and I* E Bibbins J. Am 
Pharm Aijoe 24, 1077 ‘)(1935) —^veral oils (corn, soV' 
bean, coconut, linseed) will make a satisfactory coinpd 
soln of cresol Peanut and sesame oils arc not desirable 
for use m such a product Coconut oil 13 the only «>ne of 
the group that can be used to manuf a satisfactory pn’iluct 
whi^ Bt the same time shows an increased PhOlI coeff , 
and (or this reason it may be desirable os a base for (his 
prepn. It seems that there may be oils more desirable for 
this purpose than linseed oil which is now prescribcif hy 
the U. S. !*• A. Papineau^Coutore 

Ifflproremeot In techmc In the preparation of three 
common products. Edward D. Davy. / Am Pharm. 
Assoc. 24, 107'>-S1(1‘>35) — The following change* are 
suggested for facilitating the prepn. and improving (he 
following products Sirup of xchtie ptne compd N ^ 

To correct the excessive sassafras oil residue in this sirup, 
if the oil is added to the menstruum the excess is rctamcsl 
by the drug and satn is all that should be expected 
Llixtr phenobarbiSaJ . — lultration dilTiculty is avoided by 
macerating the cudbear in ale., glycerol and IljO in approx, 
the s.amc ratio os is represented in the finished product, 
the pbenobarbital is dissolved in a small amt. of ale. re> 
served for this purpose and added to the clear filtrate from 
the cudbear Sapo tnoUis V S P IX —Dissolve the 
alkali m IIjO (10^ of the wt. of finished soap) ond im- 
mediately add all thcoil and stir well, stirring the miv( at 
intervals to emulsify the unsapond oil is all that is neces- 
sary for s.apon. Occasionally when working with small 
quantities and always when working with 509-800 |b or 
more the HjO content must be increased by about 20% n* 
s.vpon. approaches completion. A. Papincau-Couturc 
Advances m disiafectaals in 1935. Erad Klanpann 
Soap (Sanitary Products Sect ) 12, No. 1, 05, 07(1036) — 
A review of testing methods and efToctiveness ol different 
types of matenals and ultraviolet rays as disinfectants 
Twenty-six references Henry H Richardson 

The phenol coefficient as a measure of the praCbca] 
ralue of disinfectants Jack C Varlcy. 5ou6 (Sanilao- 
Producis Sect ) 12, No. 1, 101, 103, 121(1036) --Coal tar 
or crewl ty pe disinfectants when dild to 20 times their 
phenol roca are equally elTeclive in killing several types 
of pathogenic microarganisms V chims the phenol 
wif . w hen used m this way is a suitable measure ol these 
dismfectants. Eivc references. Henry H. Richardson 

615- (U 13 .)) —llerariin (I), a substitute for the prepn 
which « distnbuted under the name argolara! (II) was 
Prepd. from 11 g. 10% AgNO, sola. (HI) and 98 g. filtered 


40% (CHf)iHi soln. (IV) by shaking III with 20 g. IV 
and then adding the remaining amt of IV; it has sp. gf. 

I 001 It should be kept in properly closed bottles, pro- 
tected from light Its identity with 11 was established by 
electrometric titrations with 0 I N NaCl and 0.1 N KI; 
the cell Ag 0 01 .V AgNOj, 0 00 (7 KNO, | 3 mol. KNO>, 
0 45 mol NaN'0, 1 1 or 11 1 Ag was u*cd The results are 
given m tables and illustrated graphically. The thera- 
peutic effects of I and II were also identical. The Ag ions 
^ of I arc present mainly in complex combination with 
(CHjIiNi (V) . The equil betw ecn the Ag ions, V and the 
Ag-V ions shifts and occurs instantaneously By the 
consumption of Ag ions the Ag-V 10 ns therefore cleave off 
Ag ions and I thus acts as a Ag-ion buffer It is note- 
worthy that the conen of the Ag ion increases by diln. 
with water liccausc 1 Ag ion is combined wiUi 2 mol. V 
(tf Pawclka, C /f. 18, 3539) The equil. between Ag-V 

3 ion, Ag ion and V is illustrated by AgVj* ^ Ag* -f- 2V, 
the mass action equation for winch I* oAr* avVnAgVi* 
10 -* **, or £\f * - 10 -» *'icv£Vi*/cv>), the conens (c) 
being considered equal to the activities (a) The latter 
equation shows that the conen of Ag ion is proportional 
10 ihc coniciil of Ag because Ag is present mainly os Ag-V 
ion, but the lact that the Ag-ion eonen also is invcr^y 
pra|>ortional to the square of the conen of V explains that 
the Ag-ion conen of I increases by diln. with water. 

* Evcepting very dil and very coned solns. a diln. with 
equal parts of water will double the Ag-ion conen. The 
Ag-ion eonen in I itself is very small and can be calcd 
approx according to 0 2.*>9 - 0 0577 log(10“V*)i where 
0 259 IS the volt.age measured by a cell consisting of the 2 
half-clcctrodes Ag/I and Ag/OOl N AgNOi. According 
10 this equation the Ag-ioti conen (x) m I is 10~* * (cl 
C A 23,42'>;i> Todet the AgNOj m I weigh 25 00 g. 1 
. m an Erlcnmcycr flask-, dll with 50 cc water and acidify 
witb20cc UNO,. Add5cc feme NIIi sulfate soln. and 
titrate with 0.1 A’ KIECNS. One cc. 0 1 ^ NH«CNS 
corresponds to 0 01G90 g. ArTvOi. D. Thuesen 

Peppermint oils Ernest J Parry- and George Eergu- 
$on Chtmisl and Drugrtst 124, 37(1030).— Eor 23 Eng- 
lish oils, SO American and C Kenya oils, results of tbedetn, 
of sp. g., n, [o)p, esters as AcOMc, total menthol and 
membouc arc tabulated. In 13 samples of English oils 

4 from the »mc plant, distrt between 1027 and 1935. 
menthol varied from 42 to (H%, menthone from 29 to 42% 
and esters from 2 3 to 0 27a. The other English oils, 
mostly of 1935, the American (1934-6) and the Kenja oils 
conumeil, re*p., menthol 5221-C4 9, 4G.S-61.7, 52,7- 
60,3%. mentheme 22 0-32 7, 10 9-30 8 (m 17 samples), 
10 0-13.7%; esters 3.1-10 1, 4 5-11.0, 24.1-33.3%. 

S Waldbott 

Determinsbon of oxydlmorphlne. R. Drevon. J. 
pharm. chim 22, 97-l(X3(1935) ; cf. I«ulier and Dubreuil, 
C A. 20, 1820, L. and Drevon, C, A. 26, 3S39 — The 
reagent is pure H,SO, (d 1 S30) 20 cc , witli AciO (98- 
9%), I cc. A mixt. of 2 cc. reagent and 0 05 mg. alkaloid 
(I) applied m the fonn of the sihcotungstate ppt. gives a 
charactcnstic green color of max. mtensitv, vnth mas. 
absorption band in the rctl and orange at 6355 A. Into a 
15-cc. centrifugal tul>c (cleaned with chromate mixt.) put 
9 5cc soln. of I, add 5 drops 5% aq. silicotungstic acid soln. 
and 0 03 g KilCOi Put the tube for 30 mm. into melt- 
mg ice, then mix wnih 1 drop of gelatinous DaSO, (radio- 
graphic type), ccnlnfiige for 3 mm (3000 r. p. m ), again 
add 1 drop BaSO, mivt , rotate for 3 min. and pour off 
the clear liquid. Dry the inside walls with p.apcr, cool 
again and adJ exactly 2 cc. freshly pptd. and cooled re- 
agent. Stiruptlicclotwilliaglassrod; BaSO, and I dis- 
solve After 31) mm at ordinary temp, compare the tint 
9 m a Baudouin and Desnard colorimeter with standards 
made up cither from known quantities of I, or from an 
adjusted scale of tints prepd. wnth solns. of mtrates of Cu, 
Niand The best conditions are obtained when 5cc. 
of ^In, of 1 contains 0 4-0 10 mg. I, but the reaction is 
still pos. at a conen. of 0 03 mg I per 5 cc. The erpU. 

*5^-. S Waldbott 

Oumidme thiocyanate; gravimetric and volumetric 
detenmnabon of quiaidme. R. Monnet. /. pharm. 
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chm 22, 112-19(1935) —The detn of CjoH^NiCh (il) m 1 Phannaceuheal Chemistry Research Reports (China) 
cinchona prepns is usually based on the low soly. of HI '' n-vi.-i—j . u.. 

mHsO(l 1250atl5“). M recommends in its place the 
HCNS A salt (B) which is less sol in HjO (I 1477 at 
20°) , soly IS further decreased by excess of KCNS or 
(NHi)CNSusedinitsprepn orinitsdetn bywt Toan 
aq soln of a basic salt of /I, neutral to litmus and contK* 
not more than 0 20 g A, add excess of KCNS, filter, wash 
^st with a li'tle HjO, then with a satd aq soln of B, dry 
at 120° and weigh In the presence of other cinchona 
bases, whose HCNS salts are more sol in HjO and in ale 
than B, the same method can be used if a 3rd washing with 
eXlcc 96% ale satd with S is applied Similar ppts 
with KCNS are formed with emetine, papavenne, strych- 
mne, veratrme and berberine, but none with 22 other 
alkaloids named, nor with digitalm, stropbantbin, acet- 
anilide, adrenahne, anlipyrine, procaine, phenacettn, urea, 
barbital, etc For the volumetric detn ofA{r--'‘’'“ 
as nitrate or basic sulfate in aq soln neutral 1 
evap to 20 cc , add a definite excess of 0 I N KCNS and 
det this excess m an aliquot vol with 0 1 W AgNOj The 
gravimetric method is accurate within < 1%, the volu- 
metric method IS rapid, but gives low results because the 
pptg excess of KCNS that can be used IS limited S W 
A new specific reaction for yohimhme M Pesez. / 
pharm (him 22, l&i-5{1935) — By warming a nmt of 
coned HjSOt, an aq sola of chloral and a soln of yo- 
himbme-HCl salt on the water bath, a blue color is ob- 
tained L Rossi, A del Boca and R Lobo IM 566 — 

The same reaction has been described before (cf C A 26, 

5703) S Waldbott 

Chemist^ of Australian-grown tobacco N F B Hall 
and J C Bari / Cdunetl ,Sct Ind Research t, ZTISO 
(1935) — The smoke from "good' tobaccos is slightly acid 


r neutral, while that from "bad" tobaccos is usually s F 15 


(Neu journal). Published irregularly by the Central 
rield Health Sta , Natl. Committee for Economic Re- 
construction, Nanking, Chma Vol I, No 1 appeared m 
May, 1935 

Benwolli, Eugen, and Thomann, Juhus Ubersicht der 
gebranchlichen und neueren Araneimittel fur Arzte, 
ApotheW und Zahnarrte 4th ed Basel Schwabe. 
566 pp F. 10 

C<wper, J W , and Denston, T. C A Textbook of 
Pharmacognosy 2nd ed London Sir I Pitman & 
Sons, Ltd 522 pp 18s. Reviewed m Pkarm J. 136, 
67(1936) 

The Extra Pharmacopoeia of Martindale and Westcott. 
Vol It 2)th ed , edited by C E Corfield London 
The Pharm Press. SS9 pp 22s 6d Reviewed in J 
Soy Soc Arts 84, 199(1935); Analyst 60, &b5, J Slate 
6l5g 3 lied 44,61(1936)— Cf C A. 27, 1451 
litmus), Gastasd, Joseph La pharmacie pratique en clientele 
3rd «d revis^ and enlarged Pans Lc franjois 666 
pp F.33. 

Keru, Walter Angewandte Pharmazie Berlin Deut- 
scher Apotheker-Verlag 186 pp. M 6 20. 

Oosterbui8,A O • Synthese en pharmacologische eigen- 
sebappen van <x-nicotine Assen* Van Gorcum & Co 
83 pp FI 2 90 

Reko, Victor A Magtsche Gifte Rausch- und 
Betaubuflgsmittel der neuen Welt. Stuttgart. F. Enke 
160 pp M6 40 

Schntrer, Montz, T Medizinal-Index und thera- 
peuliscbes Vademecum 1936 ed Vienna F Deu- 
ticke 256 pp M 4 60 

Stvadjian L’mdustrie des produits pharmaeeutiques en 
1933 et 1934 Pans Gautbter-Villars & Cie 42 pp 


defimtely alk The N content of a good light tobacco 
about 1 9-1 6% (of dry solids), ihac of the best samples 
2 0-2 5% and that of the very bad Australian giwn 
samples 3 0-4 5% Analyses show that harvesting too 
early anchors an excessive amt of nitrogenous substances 
m the leaf, which ere sot removed dunng curing About 
25% of the total solids disappear during flue cunng 

hli’llfii**'®. V t^entage of N m ' ui, laden fJr die pharroaVognostischen UnteVsuchungen 

U" Unlerricht und m_ der Praxis Edited by Richard 


Solomon, Chas Prescription Wnting and Formulary 
The Art of Prescribing Philadelphia J. B. Lippmcott 
Co 351 pp 84 

Stephenson, Thos Incompatibility in Prescriptions 
and How to Avoid It, with a Dictionary of Iccompati 
biliiies 4th ed Edinburgh The Prescriber Olliees 
63 pp 6s Reviewed m Pharm J. 135, 542(1935) 


degra^tion of protein substance occurs during curing 

E D Walter 

An acid ester present in the root of the Valeruna ofBcin- 
^is Lmil Cionga Compt rend 201, 1152-4(1935), 
ri C A 29, 3770* — By fractionation of the oil obtain^ 
from the roots of the valerian, a product (I), b« • 120-22°, 
61* 1 0214, (api? 4 83°, n*iJ 1 43657, was obtained Hy- 


Wasicky. Bd I 257 pp 
M 16 Leipzig P Dcuticke 
Weese, Eehnuth Digitalis Leipzig G Thtc 
296 pp M 26 

Wester, D H Pharmacognosie in tabellen-vi 
6th ed Groningen Erven A. de Jager. 95 pp 
2 75 


Bd It 420 pp 


FI 


« Table of Incompatibles London 
56 Heucelmust John Bale. Sons and Damelsson Ltd Is 6d Reviewed 
inliuf tied Gat 70,532(1935) 

The National Formulary 6th ed Prepared by the 
Committee on National Formulary Washmgton, D C‘ 
Am Pharm Assoc 556 pp S5 

Year Book of the American Pharmaceutical Association, 


be Me,CHCH(CO,H)OCOCH,CHMe, J WTute 
Isopropyl alcohol Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry 
J Am Med Assoc 105,1684(1935) — Acceptance of iso- 
Pralc (i; for admission to New and Nonofficial Remedies 
I IS used for the removal of creosote from the skin as a pro- 
phylactic agent against creosote burns and has been recom- 
mended for the disinfection of the skin and of hype^rmw 
syringes and needles and in the administration of instdin 
It IS not potable and should not be relied upon to destroy 
such spore-bcarmg organisms as ClostnJsum telani, 
Clostridium vrtcliii or Bacillus anthraeis Phys consts 
and tests for aldehyde, acetone and nonvolatile content 
are given A dosage form, Saf-T-Tap Isoprop^ Alcohol, 
4^%, intended solely for the removal of creosote from the 
skin has been prepd C R Addinall 


Sex hormones (Bennett) 18 Esters of ammo ales 
with 9-acndraecarboiylic acid (SamdahJ, TVeider) JO 
Piperazine (Vinaver) 10 Extg lipoids, etc (Bnt pat 
435,798) 27. Substituted sulfides [used m pharmacy! 
(Ger. pat 620,889) 10 Ureides [used as soporifics] 
(Ger pat. 620,903) 10 Barbituric acid compd. (Ger 
pat. 620,908) 10. Condensation products of aromatic 
hydroxy compds with alkenols (U. S pat 2,029,539) 10 


Adhesive tape and gauze dressmgs Warner Eustis aud 
Paul Walter (to Kendall Co ) US 2,020,260, Jan 28 
App used and vanous mfg details are described 

AnesQietic Samuel D Goldberg (to Novocol Chemi- 
cal Mfg Co Inc) Can 355,246, jan 7, 193S A 
compn for hypodermic injection contams procame-HCl 
20. il Na,HPO, 0 022 M KH,PO, 0 005, M NaCl 0 1, it 
9 NaHSOi 0 01. adrenaline 0 052 g and 0 001 N HiPOi 2 
cc m sufficient HtO to make 1 I The soln has a sp gr. 
of approx 1 0110 and a *n value of 6 7. Cf C A. 29, 
5224* 

Etxracbon of antipynne E A Tzofiu Russ 38,153, 
Aug 31, 1934 Antipynne is extd with hot CtlLhfei 
from the reaction mass obtained in the methylatnra of 
phenylmethylpyrazolone in the usual manner 

Baibitunc acid denvatives Ernest If Volwilcr and 
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Donalee L Tabcrn (to Abbott LaborAtones). Can. i 1935. A compn to be applied to the skin as a prot^tlon 
1>1 378 Nov 20 l'>35. Barbituric acids substituted on 1 against tnosquilos contains citronella oil, geranium oil, 
304,3. o,i'iov..io,i OJ. ». .J ^ ^sinraHivdratc- cfvsti . otiassin and alc. 


Adatom and doubly substituted on the C atom by satd or 
unsatd. alk>l groups, at least one of which is a secondary 
or tertiary alkyl group are prepd by condensing the ap- 
propriate disubstiiuled malomc or cyanoacctic ester with 
the appropriate substituted urea The products are 
sedatise, anesthetic or soporific Can 351,379 Hyp- 
notic and sedative barbitunc acid denvs substituted in 
the 6-position by Ft,CH(CH,)„ in which y is any whole 
no , are obtained by condensation of malonie or cyano- 
acetie ester denvs mth urea 

Salts of organic bases JeanL Regmer l*r 78'), 150, 
Oct 24. 1935 Salts obtained by combining loial anes- 
thetic bases such as cocaine and notocaine with particular 
org acids, such as phenylacetie, phenylbutylacciic, ben- 
zoic, salicylic, acetic, formic, phcnylpropionic and cin- 
namic acids are found to have greatly increased action o\tr 
the salts generally used 

Hydrogen peroiide products Alexander Waiker Ctn 
fur elektrochcmische Industrie G m b If (Helmut 
Muller and Franz Trinkl, inventors) Gcr 920,674, Oct 
23, 1936 (Cl 12o 12) Solid storable HjO, products arc 
obtained by making AcONa or AcOK into a paste wth 
aq HtOssoln and evapg la tacuo at 00-70“ The prod- 
uct IS used as a disinfectant Fxamples are gi\en Cf 
C. A 29, 85'J‘ 

Cosmetics George H H Hardy Fr 789,252, Oct 
25, 1935 A cosmetic suitable for painting the lips com- 
prises one or more amlme dyes, c g . eosin, and a solid 
powder such as chalk or kieselgulir 

Massage composition U S Industnal Alcohol Co 
Fr 788,811, Oct 18, 1935 A scmisolid compn contg 
more than 85% by wt ol EtOH and nhich becomes liquid 


menthol, chloral hydrate, crystil. qtiassin and ale. 

Antiparasitic charge for gun cartridges Otto V. Ilufl- 
nian U S 2,028,217, Jan 21. An explosive is formed 
into a unitary mass with a binder and an antiparasitic 
material 

Antianemia preparation. William J Horn (to Mc- 
i Kesson & Uobbins Inc.). Can 355,214, Jan 7, 1930. 
The principal ingredients of the prepn arc an Fe denv. of 
protein, such as Fe peptonate, and a Cu denv. of protein, 
such as Cu casemate The Cu deriv acts as a catalyzer 
for the action of the Fc in the hemoglobin regeneration 

Antianemia substance George B Walden (to Fli 
LilU and Co ) Can 351,430, Nov 20, 1935 To 
stoinacli and hvef tissues are added Fc and vitamin B 
j I g , 10 lb of whole stomachs arc mixed with 20-101) 

* lb of minced livers, dried and digested under acid, c g • 

IlCI, at a temp liclow 40“ H:0 and fats arc removed 

from the material To the inixt is added I-IO lb of 
reduced Fc and 1000 30,00(1 vitamin B complex. 

Colloidal copper-containmg composibon for treating 
anemias John Torigian (to Drug Products Co ) US 
2,028.575, Jan 21 Colloidal Cu hydroxide is earned m 
suspension m an aq soln of an org hydroxy acid salt such 

* as gluconic acid or Na gluconate 

Sera for treatment of malignant tumors I G Farbcn- 
industnc A -G Brit 43(1,292, Oct 4, 1935 Prepns 
are olitaincd from the organs, bone marrow or body fluids 
of animals that have been inoculated with fresh virulant 
tumor cells, or with exts or pressed juices thereof prepd 
according to Dric 300,503 (C A 27, 3037), but have re- 
mained tumor -ficc l-xts w pTcsseil juicw of the glands 


by slight fnction with the skin is made by adding a gel- » " «‘her organs may be obUiincd, the exts by means of 

• ^ - . . ,1-1 — 1--,-. . J lIXl. !iti Mil cn 1 n< f>r r>r(» linniH*. wnirh nrpfnMhlv mn. 


forming agent, such as an alkali salt of a higher fatty acid, 
and a normally solid wax or waxes, such as camauta wax, 
to EtOH. Paraffin, lanolin and a fat glyceride may also 
be incorporated 

Estrogenic substances Schcring-Kahibaum A -C 
Drit 437,051, Oct 23, 1935 These are extd from tW 
tu^rs of Bult<s tuptfln by nieaus of volatile solvents, e 
f , rtOH, MeOH, McjCO Qt C A 29. 7022’ 

Hormone extracts Schenng-Kahlbaum A -G Or 
020,999, Oct 31, 1933 (Cl 12p 17 10). Crude exts of 
genital-gtand hormones are refined by treatment with an 
acylatisg agent, preferably m the presence of an indifferent 
solvent, sepg. the estenfied from the unesterified constitu- 
ents, and sapong the hormone-ester miit The acetyl- 
ation may be carried out by means of aod Iiahde and a 
HCl-bindmg agent Thus, a crude ext from male urine 


ildO. ag salt solns or org liquids, which preferably con- 
tain 11,0 The solns obtained may be purified by addn 
of solvents, e g , ale , MciCO, PtiO, to ppt impurities or 
by addn of adsorbents, e. g , AI(OH)i, aetive charcoal, 
to reinoxe liallast substances 
Tberapeuhe camphor-group tetrazoles Karl T 
Schmidt (to E Bilhuber, Inc ) U S 2,029,799, Feb 4. 
By treating camphor with at least 2 inoh of hydraxohe 
acid in the presence of a catalyst such as SbCit or SnCh, 
camphortctrazole, m 242-3*, is obtained Mixed a- and 
tf-lhujoncs and pure fl-thujone similarly form tetrazolcs 
m W>* and 1)3-3*, resp Purification of the products may 
be effected by recry stn of their double HgCI, compds. and 
cither raccmic or optically active forms of the products 
may be produced, both having therapeutic analeptic 
eflects rclativ ely free from paralyzing properties. Several 


IS dissolved in toluene and treated with a soln of toluene- 7 examples with details and modifications of procedure are 


pyridmc-KCl is filtered oQ, the toluene is distd off and the 
residue sepd by fractional cry stn or extn to obtain the 
toluenesulfoiuc acid ester of the hormone, which is sapond 
to give an oily product Another example is given Cf 
C.A.SQ, 576* 

Vitamins ClmUs W Uooper (to Winthrop Chemical 


Medicinal products from chlorophyll and Its derivatives 
Syngala Fabrik fur chemischsynthetische und ga'emschc 
Arziieimitfcl G m. b H Bnt. 430,791, Oct. 14, 1935 
Tomes are obtained by treating chlorophyll, porphins or 
like complex compds derived therefrom, with reagents 
yielding ions of both Cu and Fe The products may be 


Co). Bnt 4oC,<I3,6ct IG, 1935 Vitamin D prepns _ fih«re<l and washed, c g , with dil aad and ale., and then 
are produced by dissolving an antirachitic vitamin D IP " ° >" an inert liniiiH P tT.fl nr an ,,.1 i... ^ „ 

propanediol, preferably l|2-propanediol 


Ergot alkaloids Cliemische Fabrik vomi Saiidoz 
I r. 788,812, Oct. 18, 11V35 Ergot alkaloids arc sepd and 
prepd in the pure state by subjecting solns of ergot alka- 
loids to a chromatographic adsorption according to the 
method of Tawetl in indifferent solvents The crude 
r solns of alkaloids are dissolved in indifferent 


treauncnl in a colloid mill and (or) with the addn of a., 
cmnlsifymgagent.e g , gum arabic or gelatin They may 
al» be dispersed in fats with lecithin as dispersing agent. 
Alternatively, dispersions of the crude products may be 
made by adding an emulsify mg agent to the reaction mixt 
In an example, an ale chlorophyll soln. is treated with a 
win of FeCli and CuSO, acidified with HCl and the mixt. 


solvents such as C,H, and its hoinologs, CHChordithloto- 9 the ppi contg 2% Fe and 2 5% Cu being filtered 

ethylene, and the solas are passed into a column contg 


adsorbents insol m ihc solvents used, e g , sugar, Al,<^ 
CaO, CaCOi, fibrous AljO,, etc By diffusion of the soln* 
m the adsorbent column there appears a chroniatograni 
visible to ultraviolet light Fxamples are given of the 
sepn. of crgotamine and ergotaminine, ergotoxm and 
ergotinmc and the constituents of scnsibamine 
Insecticides Roger C Aiicelct. Fr 7S9,2'J5,Oct 25 


Tobacco Katadyn A -G (formerly Oligodyn A -G ). 
Brit 436,44), Oct 4, 1035 This corresponds to I r 
77l.l<)4(C A. 29, 893') 

Tobacco treatment Bert Locwcnthal (to Federal 
Tobacco Corp.). U. S 2.029.494, Feb. 4 Gum. oils, 
incotiue and mineral matter are removed from the leaf in 
an acid bath contg. UNO, and H,PO, 
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Progress la the fine chemical industry dnnng 1035 
Sex hormones and laboratory chemicals R R Bennett 
Ind Chemist U, 13-14,35(1916), cf C. A.29, tSOJ*. 

E. H 

Improvements lO the manufacture of suUune acid 
M Gunnch A'c/l 2, No 17,8-11(1931). cf C.yl.20. 
297* — A brief discussion on the Seldcn method lor the 
tnanuf of HjSO, is presented, and Us advantages in com- 
parison with the Pt contact and chamber methods are 
stressed A A Doehthngk 

Sulfur dioxide and fresh sulfunc acid from refinery 
acid sludge B A Stagner Ind Eng Chem 28, 
171-5(1930} — Tlie HjSQ, in typical gasoline and kero- 
sene acid sludges is converted by moderate heating into 
SO, in yields of 93-4%, based on the acid used in refining 
S in the sludge, not expelled as SO,, remains in the coke 
The coke is neutral and readily pidverized The SO, so 
produced can be easily converted into I!,SO* catalytically 
The rate of spontaneous decompn of H,SO« to SO, in 
cracked gasoline a«d sludge is s^wn _ E Af S 


all the conditions used. About 16,000 cu. ft. of CM, is 
required to reduce 1 ton of polybalite E M. S 

Leoeite, a potash and alumina miaeraf V. Chatnn. 
Industrie ehmt^ue 22, 739-40(1035) —Acid, alk. and 

2 KaCl processes for the extn of K,0 and AI,0, from 

leucite are outlined A Papmeau-Couture 

Zinc as a chemical raw matenal I Bruce R. Silver 
Chem. Industries 38, 25-8(1930). F H. 

Burmng lime with gas fuel Joseph Kahn (Vestern 
Cas 12, No 1, 18-19, 56(1935) — The application of 
off-peak gaa heat to lime burning is discussed The 
presence of H in the gas ,s undesirable, owmg to high 
flame temp , short, sharp flame and nonlummosity, which 

3 fives severe local heating W. H. Bruckner 

Determining gypsum and anhydrite G. Bushinskif 
ifiaer^'nuie Udebrentya Inseklojungxsidut 1, No 5, 
08(1935) — The presence of gypsum and anhydrite in 
their muts can be detected by optical means The n 
of gypsum IS 1 5208 to 1 5305 and of anhydrite 1 5003- 
J 6)38. while the double refraction (measured with s 


~K sunmiary of the lecture of Hugo Peterson, Berhn- Berek compensator) is 0 0097 for gypsum and 0 0437- 
Steghtx, on problems of aulfune acid manufacture ^ the 0 6428 for the anhydrite A A. Boehtlmgk 

mtrogen oxide process Hans Schuit IX d>ngr * Drying gel xeolites M G. Larian and Charles A 
intern jmm pura apltcada, Madrid 3, 447-57(1931) — Mann Ind Eng Chem 28, 196-200(1936) — Zeolites 

A review is given of the ihconcs of the reactions aod the were air-dried under vanous conditions of temp., humidity 

design of Pli ebamher plants E R Rusbtoa and veJocMy. Zeolites of varyiag eotnpa were also 

The system vanadic acid-copper oiide-siUuc acid as ptepd and dned under identical conditions The uolites 
multiple catalyst ut sulfunc acid manufacture Demhard break up into smaller particles when thrown into cold 

Neumann, Carl Kroger and Rudolf Iwaiwwski Z H,0 after complete drying The percentage of fine uses 

EUktreehem 41, 821-34(1935) — V|0,, CuO and SiO, and (through 28 mesh) depends upon drying conditions. The 

their binary and ternary combuiaitons were studi^ as $ percentage of Coca increases with very rapid or over- 
catalysts for 7% SCh muts iQ air at temps from 400* to drying. The base-exchange capacity of a gel gcolite 

680* The app has been described by Neumann, ‘ 

Pananer aod GMbel (C A 23. 1210) The activity of 
VtOr-SiO, mixts IS directly related to the dissocn pressure 
ofVOSO,, an intermediate in the catalysis The activity 
of CuO-SiO, mixts IS detd by the position of the equil 
Cu,0 + CuO CuSO, s: 4CuO + SO, The promoter 
effect of CuO on ViO, m their mixes is attributed to the 
formation of a new solid phase with a higher SO, dissocn 6 
pressure A ternary diagram is shown, relating compn 
and caulytic activity of the 11 mixu studied The 
highest activity is shown by the mixts having the molal 
compns 0 4-0 0 V,0,, 0 2-0 8 SiO,, 0 I-O 23 CuO 
„ L W nder 

Bewmethodsforremovalof pyrite cinders from burners 
N A Baranov Bum^zhnaya Prom 14, No 7, 25-33 
(1935) — Improvements in the structure and operation 
:ite cinders are ducusseH An ^ 


depends upon drying conditions. The importance of 
compn in base exchange, and in obtaining a rigid, con- 
bnttle product, » shown The amt. of total H,0 and 
structural H,0 in xeolites dried under vanous conditions 
was detd Hydration also depends to some extent upon 
drying conditions B M. Svmmes 

The possibility of producing common salt from sea 
water by freezing A G Repa BuU par East, Braneh 
Acad Set U S S R IIo 13, 3-14(15-16 m German) 
(1935) —In the Soviet Tar East, wet and cloudy summers 
make the production of NaCl by solar evapn difficult, 
but m the shallow bays the conen of salt m the water 
Under the ice is sometimes 4 times the normal conen of 
xca water The absence of xnow causes the water to 
lose beat rapidly through the ice, since the beat cond of 

- — — ... ice 13 52-56 times as great as that of snow By freezing 

of niecn disc^rge of pyrite cinders are discuss^ An ^ in a scries of 3 basins and pumping off the solu , it can be 
pneumatic removal and iransportatioD coned sufficiently for economic evapn. E. R. R 
. .- .11....— ..j -_j j V. .. .-t-- ... Improvements in the manufacture of ammonium Sulfate 


of cinders is illustrated and describe Cbas Blanc 
Calculating chromic acid from hydrometer readings 
Nathasssei b JJaH Phlert 32, 17-I8{}ea . 

1930) —A table shows oi CrO,^al for each 0 6* Iroro 
1.5* to 36 0*B6 W H Boynton 

Modem methods of producing phosphorus and pbos- 
pbone acid C Matignon IX Congr intern gutm , 
pura apheada, Madrid 3. 139-08(1934) —The heat Udobrentya Insiklafungistdui 1, No 5, 7-20(1935).- 
h^Ance of the reactions, conditions of reaction, utilization A review of the following procedures is presented, (a) 
nf ihe meihr,H5 nt n»iili,iTiff P nnH ^micom cxpts on the Conversion of gypsum by gaseous 


. . Berthelot Rev cAim tnd (Pans) 44, 307-10 
(19S5 ) — A description and discussion of the ments of 
the process used at the Mines Fiscales of the Dutch State 
(cf DerkboS, C A 29, 5998*). A Papmeau Couture 
Production of ammomnm sulfate from gypsum A 
9 M Pedyak and N S BUgovesbehenskaya Mineral'n 


of the slags, methods of oxidizing P and the productioo 
of Hi are discussed At Bex, SiO, u replaced by a gneiss 
contg 6% K,0, which iscbeaper than sand Tbeproduct 
contains K,0 5 and HiPO. 90-93% ERR 

Potash from polybalite by reduction process 
Fraas and Fverett P Partndge Ind Eng Cht 


NH, and CO,, (b) semicom conversion of "phospho- 
gypsnm” (CaSO. 55 00, H,0 of crystn 14 50, hygro- 
scopic 11,0 28 10. msol matter 0 48, n,PO, 0 68 and 
RAA P,0, 1 18%) obtained in the extn of H,PO, from 
apatite subjected to flotation, (c) conversion of gypsum 


224-30(1936) —Polybalite was reduced in a conimuous, « by a soln of (Nil,), CO,, and (d) eonen of solns of 


rotary kilu by a mixt of CO and )I, made from natnral 
gas. A temp of 830° is best lligher temp fuses 
polybalite, lower temp slows the reaction No K 
compds are volatilized during the reduction at temps 
up to 900*. At 830“, lost S corresponds about to re- 
duction of MgSO, to MgO CaSO, is reduced to CaS, 
and an excess of HiO vapor causes further S removal, 
leaving some CaO. The KrSO, was reduced to K,S under 


(NHJjSO, (semicom scale) Nine references 

A A. Boehtlmgk 

Technological layout for the production of ammo^um 
snUate from gypsum E. Granovskaya Mtneral’nuie 
Ldobreniya Insektafungisidui 1, No 5, 20-4(1935) —A 
review of the so-called gypsum and the HiSO, methods 
(Fauser) is presented A A, BoehUmgk 

Preparation of ammonium sulfate and soda from 



1930 


1953 


IS — Ileaoy Chemicals 


1954 


mlnbrntt. I. A. P. Bclorol-skil. OTa- ’ (1335)— A mMhod h dnenbed whereby C blacM^IW- 

. . . . ... duced from h>dfocarbon gases, such as CH<-C»H| or 

Cill», by thennal dccompn. of these gases in a heated 
tube The essential feature of the process is the use of 


6femya /Bt<tio/u«r»it(fui I, No. 4, 7-20, No. 5, 25-31 
(1033): cf. C. A. 29, 1590*. — A detailed description of 
the prepn. of (NHOiSO. and NaiCOi on a setnicom 
scale IS presented. The combined prepn of NajCOj and 
(NIIOjSO, from NaiSO. is quite feasible by means of the 
NHi-soda method The max amt. of NHj is 0 22S tons 
and of H,0 1 85 tons per ton of NajSO,, in wofl.ins with 
73-80% COi (bj -product in the prepn of synthetic j 
NHj) , the max of NHi is 0 223 tons per ton of sulfate, 
when gases from line lilns are used The av compn of 
the mother liquor at the above eonens and a final car- 
bonization temp of 29-30* is (Nlf.j^O, 21 42, N3.SO« 

12 32, NH.HCO, 5 48, (Nil.), CO, 2 0 and 11,0 58 78%. 

}n the hfjuors obiamrd in ihc carbonjzatjon of NIL solns 
of NajSO,, a considerable amt of the latter is sliU present, 
together with (NlDiSO, and (Nn,),CO, A sepn. of 
up to 70-74% of Na:SO« was effected by circulating a a 
“euionic” mixt , which at 00* contains (NH.liSO. 30 5, 
Na-SO, IG 2 and H,0 47 3%. through the liquor by 
cooling the liquor to —10*. a 03% ppm of Na,SO, is 
obtained, which is returned to the soda plant In the 
cycle, the filtered liquor is mixed with “eutonic** soln , 
chilled to — 10° , the mirahilite returned to the soda plant, 
the soln coned by evapn to sep If, O (steam), /crri/i«r 
and the "eutonic*' mixt , which is used again Various 
suggestions pertaining to the appheation of the process * 
on a com. scale are made A A Ooehtlingb 

Commercial manulactnre of aluminum sulfate Luis 
Fstrach. Qutm find 12,253-7(1035) — Descnplive 
L U Gil<on 

Manufacture of sodium sulfide Reduction of sodium 
sulfate to sodium sulfide at temperatures below 800* 
John F. M. ViTiite and Alfred II While Ind Eng 


a porous refractory tube through which a certain amt. of 
inert gas is allowed to pass. By this means the reacting 
gas ts unable to touch the walls of the system, and depo- 
sition of C thereon is prevented. Yields as high as 
G0% of the C m the gas. corresponding to 05 Ib. per 1000 
cu ft , base been obtained from a 70-30 C,lIf-C,Hi 
mixi , and 19 lb from CIL The C black produced by 
this process IS similar to the "soft” blacks m that it has 
a high d , low sorptive power, it accelerates the cure in 
a niblicr stock and gtses similar resistance to aging and 
abrasion It imparts greater stiffness to a rubber stock, 
however, and in many way s occupies a position between 
the channel and the "soft" blacks J. W’ Shipley 
Preparabon and catalytic oxidabon of pure, amorphous 
carbon Jesse E Day, el al Ind. Eng Ckem. 28, 
234-S(l93l») , ci C A 30,1291* — In an effort to improve 
the production rate of amorphous C, suitable for use in 
oxidation rate studies, many sources of methods Were 
tested The ash content of C made from sucrose and 
lactose by H,SO» and thermal dccompn. was aboul the 
same as the original ash content Phosphates and 
silicates cannot practically be remosed from these sugars. 
C made in Pyres glass and glazed porcelain contained 
2-10 times more ash than when Pt vessels were Used. 
C made from liquid hydrocarbons contained 0 02-0 13% 
ash and considerable tar Unpunfied natural gas and 
Ctll, gave C contg. high ash, but punfied C,!!, gave C 
eontg 0 01-0 05% ash Samples of C so prepd. were 
oxidued in pure 0, under controlled temp and the gas 
stream was analyzed continuously for CO, C samples 


Ckem, 28. 244-0(1930) — While pure Na^ docs not melt < preheated or activated to remove tars were more re- 

irVYI* a mixt. mr,ta K*a.q erk-CA ’ ....... .. ....1.4,... -Tk. .(T..< .1 . .. .r 


below 1200*, a mixt. eoctg Na.S 30-40, Na40« 70-00. 
melts somewhat below 700* Reduction of Na,SO, by 
H, proceeds rapidly as long os only the solid phase is 
present, but is slower m liquid phase CO ts not as rapid 
a reduemg agent as H, Solid C-<ontg. materials act 
slowly until a liquid phase forms Soh coal is (he most 
effective C<ontg. agent Addn of CaO increa«es the 
rate of reaction with solid C<ontg matenals at temps. ,, 
below 750*, because it removes CO,, but above 750* the 6 for 
CaCO, IS dissoed. NajSO, may be completely reduced 
in 2 hrs at 750* by C^ontg materials, or in 1 hr at 
750* by soft coal and CaO Corn, pracuce uses 000- 
1000*. There are no complicating side reactions at 
700*. Graphite is the most satisfactory container 
E hf Symmes 

Infiuence of mud on the flatahon of phosphorites. 


fungiSidut I, No 4, 61-7(1935) —The flotation was 
earned out with ground minerals and sy nthetic mixts 
An excess of mud carries off great proportions of the 
phosphorites, thus lowering their yields in the concentrate. 
The gram size is therefore of pnmary importance in the 
flotation and it should be adjusted lij «acb type of mineral 
. A. A Doehllingk 

Discovery of new apatite deposits in Russia M p 


sistant to oxidation The effect of a no. of admixed 
oxides on rate of oxidation of uaactivated C Is shown. 
Some inhibit, others accelerate, oxidation as much as 
100.200 times E. M. Symmes 

Punfied wood ehmoal and Its utilisation In gas pro- 
ducers Jean.PanieJ Maubbne. Jndus'rte ehimioue 
22, 734-7(1035).— The prepn of purified wood charcoal 
*' discussed and its merits for the production of lean gas 
r use m explosion engines are pointed out. A. P.-C. 
Extractable mineral compoaenta of active carbon 
preparations Jen6 Mfitusz. ATtsfrlrlugyt Ki^mfnyek 
38. 169-72(1035). — Analysis of 4 types of active C 
(^rbomt-Frankfurt, Fponit-Raubor, Charbon aetiv- 
Paru and CarbO'Merck) showed the following ash eon- 
tents. 17 64, 11.13, 11 49 and 1.78%, of which 0.)85. 
0 on, 0.176 and 0 000% was MnO and 2.50, 0.77, 3 (h 


L. I. .S.r,m„v,UI 'iis% 

The flotation wri.; prosed that on exptl._ clarification of wines, waters and 


Fix eg 


vinegars much mineral matter was dissoUed and the ^h 
content of the clarified liquors much increased. It is 
proposed that active C with only 1% sol. ash, of which 
the amt of Fe and Mn salts should be under 0 01-0 05% 
should be used for the above purposes S. S de Findly ’ 
Natural and activated decolorizing earths. C. L. 
Alexanian. Ann. combustibles liquldes 10, 1097-1127 


Mineral nute Vdobreniya Inseklofungfstdut 1, r , ‘ ^ 

, 38-13(1935)— The Khiba (Kola Peninsula) ® review, covering the origin, compn., chem. 

of a low grade, but they can be coned and acUvations, testing and use of decolorizing earths. 

— .-k.' , . . *.'* Sixty references G. Calingaeet 


apatites 

used commercially. Other' dcpositr are too high in Fe 
and cannot be worked for the sepa. of P,0, on a com 
.... ... A A Boehthngk 

The total deposits of phosphate raw material in Russia 
available to J^uaiy 1, 1934 I. M. Kurman and T. p. 


Volatilization of silica and Si as Si sulfide (Dolch) 6. 
Importance of C black to the rubber industry (Garacr) 

,, . - .. u.,u i. r. Glauber salt (Lavine, e/ flf.) 8. Electrolytic de- 

Unanyanu Mfn^ajnute Udobrentya Jnseilo/ungwdut «>«npa. o? caustic phenolates (Drees, Kowalski) 4 
1, Wo. 4, 44-W)(lJ.3o).— Statistical data on the available 9 Hydrogenation of carbonyl coropds. by Ni and nlatinW-d 


phosphontes^ are gixen and the UnporUnce of further 
prospecting is emphasized. A. A. BochUmgk 

Ann.tymol (2). 2, 145-63 
(1936).— The properties, prepn. and utilization of ism- 
giass as a clarifying agent are shown A P -C 

^ process for the production 
of e^bon bla^ by thenaal decomposition of hydrocarbon 
gases. L. M. Pidgeon Can. J. Research 13B, 351-69 


-influence of an alkali (Del^pine, Horeau) 10. 
vivifying metallic salt solns. used for treating hydro- 
carbon oils (U. S. pat. 2,028,473) 22. 


WHsgn, A P.: Precipitated Chalk; History, Manu- 
facture and Standardization. 2nd ed. Birmingham- 
^hn and E. Sturge, Ltd. 62 pp. Reviewed in C^‘ 
Trade J. 97, 488(1935). 
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1934 The app consists of a tower cooled by tprayint 2/^,4G7, Feb 4 The hrme is arculatcd from a distn 

with water and a ceramic conduit, connecting the tower — * ' •" j 

with the sulfate hiln, cooled on the outside with water 
a^ on the inside with dil HCI from the tower. 

Ilitne acid concentration Ingenmn llechenMcikner 
(to Chemical Construction Corp ). U. S reissue 19,837, 

Jan 28 A reissue of 1,921, 2o5 (C. X 27, SIM) 

Concentrated nitnc acid Ammoniaegue syntb^tsque 
et derives, Soc. anon Bclg 408,070, April 30, lOTS 
A first K»0, fraction is sepd in the liquid stale by ab- 
sorbing the nitrous gases in highly cooled, coned llNOy. 

After the gases are washed with dil HNOi, part of the 
reliant sola is heated to obtain a 2nd NiO, fraction 
The KiO, fractions are made to react with O and a sotn. 
of KjO, in dll acid 

Contact sulfune acid process Alphons O Jaeger (to j hUg Co). U. S 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp ). U. S 2,029,- ' ' “ 

530, Feb 4 For produang SO,, reaction of SOi with 
O-contg gases is effected m the presence of a catalyst 
comprising massise fragments of diatomite bnek with 
w^ch arc associated at least one non-base-cxchanging 
catalytically actne compd. of V such as Ka vanadate 
and at least one promoter such as alumina U S 2,029.- 
531 relates to the similar use of a catalyst comprising at 
least one non base-exchanging compd of V, at least one 
compd of an alkali-formmg metal, at least one compd 
of A1 and an inactive siliceous carrier 
Sulfune acid hy the contact process Cynl D Clark 
(to American Cy acamid Co ) U S 2,028,733, Jan 21. 

A gas conig S0|, together with sufhcient O (or oxidation 
to SOi and a gaseous comhustiUe l{<ontg material basing 
a H contest greater than 3 mg per cu ft , is subjected 


ccdiinin to a reaction vessel in which there is maintained 
a lupiid body contg. free lime, liquor substantially inert 
with respect to lime is withdrawn from said body, dry 
bme u introduced into the wilhdraxm liquor and it is re- 
turned to the vessel and thence to the duui column 
App. IS described 

Catalysts for the combustion of ammonia W. C 
Ileraeus O m. b H. Fr. 789,599, Oct 31, 1935 The 
metal fabric ts made of Fc*Rh wires, those for the warp 
being of greater hardness than those for the wdl The 
difference may be obtained by using alloys contg different 
amts, of Rh or by reheating the weft wires 
Fuiifymg causbc soda solutions Raymon L. Vandcr 
Cook and Alexander M Lawson (to Fennsylvania Salt 
hUg Co ). U. S 2,028,898. Jan 28 Na.bO, is added 
to form a substantially insol complex salt with NaCI 
and N'aOlt, the complex salt is removed and Na.SO, is 
recovered from it For preventing accumulation of 
Na,COt in the system, recovered Ka,SO« is dissolved in 
water, lItSO« is added and the complex salt is treated 
xnth the soin to dissolve N'aCl and XaOII from it, leaving 
at least a portion of the NaiSO, undissolved, the undis- 
solved Ka,SO, is sepd from the soln , and at least a 
portion of the recovered Ka,S0« « reused m punfymg 
further amounts of KaOlI soln CJ C. A 29, 3790*. 

Caustic alkali sticks, etc I. C Farlientnd A -G 
(Friisi lleinre, loventor). (3er C20,572. Oct 24, 1935 
(a 12/ 15) See Drit 417,405 (C. X. 29. 1210«;. 

Apparatus for hydrating lime V. F. Ponomarev 
Russ 38,475, Aug 31. 1934. Construction details 
Alkaline earth earbonatei H. C J. Lawarrfe Bclg 


oxidation in a sulfuric acid converter in ibe presence j 407,451, Feb 28, 1935 The carbonates are pptd by 


of a sulfune acid contact mass at a reaction temp so that 
the SO] IS oxidized to SO> and the H content of the gas is 
oxidized to HiO, the reacted gases are pasKd into a 
sulfuric acid absorlicr without permitting tbc temp to 
fall below the dew point for acid mut and tbc exhaust 
gases from the absorber are subjected to dry pptn of 
acid mist App is described OCA 39, 5*8*. 

SuUunc acid manufacture by the contact process 


tbe action of CO> on solns. of alk. earth phenolatca or 
cresylates. the phenols being returned to tbe operating 
cycle Cf. C. X.29,3790‘ 

Alkili byposulfftes 1. C Parbenmd A -G (Rudolf 
Slrob and Wolfgang Bulow, inventors). Ccr C20,~CC, 
Oct 2G. 1935 (Cl 12i 22). Alkali sulfites are reduced 
in»a sola byaesasofZoAustiniieprtseiiceofsu^aeot 
COt to convert all the Zn to ZnCOi, which ts reodJy 


Cynl Q Clark (to American Cyanamid & Chemical 6 s«^ from tbe byposulfite solo Thus, an aq. toln of 


Corp ) L S 2,028,739, Jan 28 Sulfide ores contg 
relatively large amounts of impurities including halogens 
and As arc burned under such conditions that a hot SOi 
gas mut IS obuined contg gaseous halogen and As 
compds and Te oxide, and the hot gaseous mixt is 
immuined at temps above 315* for a sufficient length 
of lime to permit the gaseous impurities to react with 
suspended solids, including the Fe oxide, dust, fume and 
non-volatile constituents are subsequently removed 
without maicnal reduction of the gas temp , and the 
resulting gases are passed through a caulysl of tbe vana- 
dium type at reaction temps 

Vanadium catalyst Henry Joseph (to General 
Chemical Co ) L S 2,IJ2'i,J70, Ftb 4 A catalyst 
exjdiiinf SO) lo JO, is prepd by forming 
■ "s kieseigubr 


a finely divided c 


NatiSOs IS heated in an autoclave with Zrt dust and C6| 
under pressure to give an 80% yield of Na,S]Oi, the Zn 
(ormiog ZnCO, wbcb ts filtered off 
Alkali metal nitratea from ammomum nitrate. Philipp 
Osswald and Walter Geislei (to I. C Farbenind A -G ). 
U. S 2,029,738, Feb 4 An alkali metal chloride such 
as NaCI is suspended in a soln. satd. with alkali metal 
Ditrale, NlLCl and alkali metal chlonde, and NH<NOi 
dissolv^ m a soln. of the same compn is added to the 
suspension 

Alkab metal sulfite and bisulfite solutions Gusuf 
Ilaglund (to Patentaktiebolaget Gr6ndal-Ramcn) U. S 
2,029.G1C, Feb 4 Waste liquor from a cellulose di 
gestion {uocess employmg cooking liquor contg alkali 
meUl S coropds such as that from a sulfite process u 
treated (suitably by incineration and leaching) to eliminate 


a^ an org gum such as gum tragacanlh and adding to . org compds and to form a soln contg an alkali metal 
this rniit a soln of a \ compd ruch as Na vanadate and sulfate and substantially free from sulfides ami thio- 
thm heating the iMss to oxidize the org material sulfates, tbe soln is subjected to the action of SO, and 

“d disUllmg persulfate solutions Carl oneormote Ca compds such as CaCO, capable of reacUng 
U.TLckerandrrai^I^ill ItoL I du Pont dt Nemours w«b SOi to form CafHSO,), until tbc alkali meUi salts 
& Co ) U. S 2,028,481, Jan 21 A soln such as one contained in the soln have been converted to bisuIStes. 
of persulfunc acid or a persulfate is di-td in a Ut sUge and the resultmg soln is subjected to the action of one or 
under subatm prasure to vapOTze water f^ether with more alkali metal compds capable of reacting with 
part of the available HXb rcst-lung from the hydrolysis Ca(IISO,), to form one or more msol. Ca compd. An 
of the persulfate win , sulrtUntially all tbe sapors thus 9 arrangcmcnl of app is desenUd a C. A. 29, 894* 

».• • . la-a Alum M E Lffendi and V. F. Kagreev. Russ 


formed are sepd from the liquid residue, water is added 
to the residue and the dild residue ts distil in a subse 
quent stage App is descriljcd 

Catalysts for ammonia synthesis S S Lachmov 
Russ. 38,135, Aug. 31, lOtl le is heated in a stream 
of O with the addn of activators such as AliOi or KNOi 
and after oxidation is complete tbe product is maintained 
for some time at the m p 


,137, Aug 31, 1034 Alumte ore broken up ir 

mm pieces is healed for 33-10 mm at 700-50*, added 
to water and left for 24 brs to cool while being agitated 
with air 

Aluminum compounds Enk L. Rinman. Bnt. 435,- 
S70, Oct 1, 1933 Alumimferous materials having a 
high percentage of SiO,, e g , kaolins, clays, certain 
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ba^le. .ot »o,e .tan 12% .f F= " r. ^ 


roasted and then treated «ith HCl to obtain a vf 

dilondes, wtich alter sepn. from undissolvcd etc., 

IS treated \nth Ca aluminate (I) to ppt AhOH)i and 
obtain a CaQ, soln A part of the Al(OH), is con'cn,^ 
into a Na alummate (11) soln from which pure AI(OHJ* 
may be obtained, and the remainder is mixed mth the 
CaCli soln . e%apd to drjness and, after optional pui- 
veruation, heated ui presence of steam to obLam HCI and 
I for re-use as above In a modification, the chlondc 
soln IS pped with a nwit of I and CaCO„ the resnllinj 
mut. of A!(OH)j and CaCli soln dned, puhenzed and 
heatrf in presence of steam to obtam HCl and I, a pan 
of I IS treated with NajCO» to obtain CaCOj and II, the 
other part of 1 is re-used for pptg the chloride soln and 
Al(OH), lsreco^eTed from the II soln ,e g , bj treatment 
with CO, to obtam NajCO, for treating fresh tiuantilies 


in P/i. The ennehed phosphate is aiuched by acid. 

Decolonsisg phosphate solutions. George E. Ta>lor 
(to General Chemical Co). U. S. 2,028, (>32, Jan. 21 
A phosphate sola, such as one formed in Na phosphate 
production and contg onduable impurities is treated 
with chromic aad to oxidize the impurities, and the Cr is 
then pptd from the soln (suitably by an alkali). Na,- 
CrA)i also may be used 

Phosphates Kah-Forschungs-Anslalt G. m. b. H. 
Bnt 4J0,335, Oct. 9, 1935 This corresponds to Fr. 
782.&I6 (C A 29, 702G‘) 

Treating mixtures of potassmm nitrate and ammonium 
chlonde to effect separation Carl Kireher, Fritz Mueller 
and Ilermatin Suessenguth (to I. G Farbcnind A -G ). 
U S 2,029.023, Feb 4 A mixt of KNO, and NHiNO, 
(such as a reaction product from KCl and NH,NO,) i 


^ I T^e undissoHcd SiO, ma> be mixed with porUand 3 subjected to extraction nnlh anlijdrous liquid NH, contg. 
cement to adapt it for use in concrete structures below NH.NO, and then with anh>drous liquid MI, and the 


cement to adapt 
water 

Crystals of boron carbide Y G Ewcinov Russ 
38,134, Aug 31,1934 A mm of B and coal is covered 
with small pieces of an alloi contg about 10% Ag and 
90% Cu for the purpose of dissolving B»C The allo> 

IS removed with HNO, after fusion 

Calcium aluminates Jean C SeaiUes Fr 789,323, ^ 
Oct. 26, 1035 App IS described for pun(>mg crude Ca 
aluminates by progressive extns b> water of dil sedns 
from a previous treatment under such conditions that 
there is constantl) in contact with the solvent an amt of 
solid very much above that which corresponds to the 
normal soly., the contact bemg maintained for a deld 
tunc preJerabl) with agiution 

Pi^awn phosphate Franascus Visscr't Ilooft (to 
Luadol Corp). U. S 2,029,907, Feb 4 A 
caVjng, free-running product of sufTicient punt} .. .. 
suitable for use with foods is prepd b) miung about 5% 
or less of raono-Ca phosphate and a caking inhibitor such 
as CaO, KaHCOi or Ka benzoate with a dr} com ppid 
di-(U phosphate 

Iron tannate M. Tz Robert-Nik and V. M Malui- 
shev. Russ. 37,703, July 31, 1934 Fe tannate is prepd. 
by passing an alk. soln of taoiua downward through a 
tower filM with Fe (rods, sawiogs, etc ) while air is 
passed upward through the tower 

Basie lead carbonate. A. Rouma and M Diske. 
Belg 407,862, Mandi 30, 1935 Pb hjdrozide t$ pptd. 
from a soln of a Pb salt by means of a base, and part of 
the hydroxide is converted into carbonate; the b}droxide 
and the Carbonate are mued in suitable proportions to 
obtain a basic carbonate of the desired compo 


sola IS sepd from the residue 

Rare earth compounds I G. Cbentzov Russ. 
3S.139, Aug 31,1934 Apatite concentrates are treated 
with UNO, and soln is cooled to —10* to —15“ The 
cost mass formed (contg Ca(NOi),) is filtered oC and 
dissolved tn a small amt of water Phosphates of the 
rare earths sep in Hakes 

RecoTery of sodium from its mixtures with calcium and 
nonmetallic substances Harvey N Gilbert (to C I. 
du Pont de Nemours &. Co ) US 2,02y,‘’08, Feb 4. 
The mut is introduced into a fused salt sepg bath having 
a sp gr greaicr than that of Na, contg CaCl, together 
with over 30% of NaCl, at a temp of 000-800“, to sep. 
the Na from associated substances App is desenbed. 

Sodium bicarbonate H. G J Lawarrie Belg. 

5 408,510, April 30, 1935 An amme m the form of car- 
bonate, particularly apt to absorb and give up CO,, is 
used to caul>ze the reaction 

Sodium bisulfite G E. Shnuiparkov Russ. 37,701, 
July 31, 1931 NallSO, i> prepd by melting NarSO, 
with SiOj m the presence of C and passing the gases 
obtained in the process through a soln. of tbe previously 
prepd. melt so as to converl the latter into NallSO, and 
SiO,. 

Titanium dioxide ^’ilham T. Little (to American 
Zuctmium Corp). U, S 2,029,881, Feb. 4. A soln. 
of a Ti salt such as the sulfate is h}drol>zed b) healing 
in tbe presence of a solid alkali titanate such as Na ti- 
tacate wtuch faahtates (he process. 

Zinc sulfide. Thomas A. Mitchell and lto>aI L. 
Sessions (to Hughes-Mitchel! Processes Inc ). U. S. 
2,028,102, Jan 21. In a c}clic process, a Zncompd. such 


u._ - 1. j < .. , r-i . ~ 2o6 is treated with IICl to form ZnCl,, the latter is 

i » ’ lratrf.oa.ln ...th K» tolfid. lo ppt. ths Zo os o sulfide" 

«)gal(ta WandLimeandStoneCo ) U.S _.02S.C3‘». the resulting NaCl soln. is rctnovrf and used for HCl 


Jan. 21. Tbe rock vs calcined to produce a mm 
CaO and MgO, water is added, and the miit is cblon- 
nated to eSect selective chlonnaiion of tbe Ca without 
chlonnatmg substantial amounts of the Mg, the residual 
MgO IS sepd , and is treated with SC8 to produce Mg- 
(HSO,), 

Magnesium carbonate Soc genfrale du magnesium 
Fr. 789,670, Nov. 4, 1935 Neutral anhjd hfgCO, is 
prepd. by calcining dolomiie or limestone, treating with 
a soln of MgCl, and treating tbe suspension obtained at 
170-200 in an autoclave with CO„ e g , that obtained 
in the calcination. 

ilagnesium carbonate tnhydrate V. V'. Shelvagin 
Russ. 34.454. Feb. 28, 1934 CO, is passed thrimgh 
suspension of MgO or dolomite m the presence of 1-*** 
of a sulfonic acid ot the CtH,. naphthalene 
^es, petroleum sulfonic aad or alizann oil 


resulting NaCl soln. is removed and used for HCl 
production b} treatment with HiSO, and the Na,SO, thus 
formed is reacted with a Ba com^ such as BaCl, to 
form BaSO, and the latter is heated wilh a reducing agent 
such as carbon to form Ba sulfide which b used with 
Na,SO« to form Na sulfide. Numerous auxiliary details 
of procedure are desenbed Cf . C. A . 30. 582*. 

Metallic banum. A. A. Ivanov. Russ. 37,849. July 
31, 1934. Ba(OH}, is fused with Al(OH), and the Ba 
alummate formed is thennall} reduced by known methods 
Hydrogen George F. Jaubert. Ger. C20.693, Oct. 
26, l^JSa (Cl 12i. 1.01). App for producing H from Si, 

caustic alkali and water is desenbed. Suffiaent alkali 
to convert the Si into NaHSiO, at 15 atm. and 150“ b 
used Cf C A 29. 6370*. 
lodme, sulfur and phosphates Eugene J. Burban 
quinoline 9 Fr 789.585. Oct 31. 1935. Ca phosphates are treated 


^es, petroieim suUonic aad or alizann oil as cata1}n. with dil. H-SO, to produce Ca(H,PO,l, and CaSO Th 
« d’a«d.,po„U,al,„cpu» 

F*- rSfS? “ <£iTrBolJA“-(,o tf, 

pb,.=«,„bed..;th.i,phd;.-c.ddirfw.raS„^S; 
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Removing phosphorus from blast-furnace gases Tried- 1 Authority). U.S 2,020,300, Teb 4 In prcpg. charging 
rich P Kcrschbaum, William 11. Waggaman and Staple- slock for a P reduction furnace, fine coking coal is added 

ton D Gooch (to Pembroke Chemical Corp ). U S to a hot unsmtered mixt of fine phosphate rock and fine 

2,029,603, Feb 4 Blastfurnace gases relatively dil. silica and the materials are mixed until the mixt contains 

in P are passed relatively slowly through a senes of con- scmicokc 

densers in which the gases arc sprayed with water, at Apparatus for producing sulfur dioxide from sulfide 
progressively lower temps , and the bulk of water in the ores, etc Harold O C. Ingraham (to General Chemical 

first condenser is rapidly rearculated for recontact with Co ). U. S 2,0.30,021, Feb 4. A suspension of finely 

a given quantity of the gas and is maintained at a temp divu^ material such ns Fe or Zn sulfide fines in an 

of 43-100°, the water in the second condenser being * oxidizing gas such as air is introduced into an inlet at 
maintained at 18-43“ and that in the final condenser at one end of a reaction chamber having a discharge opening 

0-18° adjacent n wall forming the opposite end of the chamber 

Platinum catalyst P P Budnikov Run 37,C98, so that solid materials are sepd. from reacted gases, and 

July, 1934 An inert carrier is impregnated with a soln a connection is provided near the outlet end for introducing 

of Pt salts together with reducing agents such as essential supplemental oxidizing gas into the reaction chamber, 

oils or turpentine pretreated S or sell The impregnated reacted gases being caused to flow through a chamber 
mass IS Ignited surrounding the reaction chamber and in contact with the 

The continuous extraction of sulfur hy means of carbon 3 outer walls of the latter, 
disulfide Ammomaque syiilhftique et diriv^, Soc Expanding vermiculite Paul S Denning (to F. C 
anon Bclg 408,374, April 30, 1035 The fe-contg Sehundlcr 8. Co ). U.S 2,029,521, I cb 4 Thcma- 

matenal IS introduced continuously at one end of the app leriat is suddenly subjected to a high lemp within an 

and the CS] at the other end enclosed space for not over 15 see ond is agitated and 

Sulfur from pynte and similar matenals A E (hen suddenly subjected to atm temp and submerged 

Makovctzkil Russ 37,699, July 31, 1934 Matenals in water, excess moisture is removed and the mass is 

low in S are extd with an aq soln of SOi immediately exposed to a high temp within a closed 

Sulfur dispersions Geo R Tucker (to Dewey and space for not over 15 sec and then finatfy sudefenfy sub- 

Almy Chemical Co ) U S 2,028,482, Jan 21 S is ^ jcctetl to atm temp App is described provided with an 

ground tn an aq soln of a sol compd comprising a con* elongated passage througli which the material is passed 

densation product of an aldehyde such as formaldehyde Regenerating used clays International Hydrogenation 
with a siiUomc acid of the naphthalene scries, to obtain Patents Co Ltd Ir 789,159, Oct 21, 1035 Clays 

a stalilc fluid product substantially free from S m a form used for refining lubricating oil fractions, waxes and 

which would produce caking and showing an especially naphthas are regenerated by treating them with a solvent 

active Brownian movement prep<! by deslfuciive hydrogenation in the vapor phase 

Produemg agglomerates from phosphate rock Harry of petroteum distillates An aliphatic ale. or ketone 

A Curtis and Armand J Abrams (to Tennessee Valley x may be added to the solvent. 
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Specific gravity of glass Ikutaro Sawai, Mono Nishida 
and Ikuso Kubo JX Cant* tnlern guim pure aptiMda, 
Medrui 3, 313-51(1934) —A balance, from one arm of ' 
which a Pt hall immersed in melted glass is suspended, 
can be used to det both sp gr and viscosity Sp gr 
was calcd from the velocity of the ball by Stoke's law 
Thesp gr temp curve bends sharply at 500* and slightly 
at 1200° The viscosity-tcmp curve also bends at 1200* 
The gam m^sp gr with rapid cooling increases rapi^y 
lietween 450° and C00°, the range in which all transition 
temps , detd from several properties, were observed 
The effect of annealing on sp gr svas also investigated 
_ . , T R Rushlon 

Hardness of glasses M Pirani and A I'chsc CUtt- 
Uth Bit 14, 21-2(1936) J p Hyde 

Determination of the pendulum hardness of glasses 
W Schmidt and H F Gronow Clasttch Ber 14, 23-C 
(1936) The effect of 3% Al,0, on the pendulum hardness 
of glasses is about the same as 10% MgO There is 
little difference between 5 and 10% MgO Classes contg 
boric oxide show a max effect at 12% The glasses with 
5, 10 and 15% CaO are harder than the conespondmg 
DaO compns Lead glasses increase in hardness to 20% 
I’bO content and drop rapidly again in going to 25% PbO 
The results correspond quite well to the results obtained 
by studying other phys properties such as elasticity, etc 
J r Hyde 

Opal glass. I Silicon, calcium, aodium, oxygen, 
fluorine senes Henry II Blau, Alexander Sdvennan 
and Victor Hicks IX Ceng' intern qutm purit apltatda, 
iladrsJ 3, 507-34(1931) — Ihire soda lime glasses were 
prepd by replacing NajO with KaF and OiO with CaTi, 
and x-ray pictures were taken of the raw matenals and of 
the glasses before and after heat treatment Ily com- 
paring the patterns, the crystallites responsible for opal- 
escence were detd For glass annealed at 820* for 30 hrs 
they were low temp, quartz; for 30 hrs at 650°, low- 


temp rjuariz wnh inccs of low-temp cnstobalite, for 
1 hr at 820°, pnmaiily low-temp cristohalite. Fluonde 
*1 lines were very weak and approximated closely the lines 
for quartz and cnstobalite Much 1 is lost during the 
beating Ct C A 29, 56C> B R Rushlon 

Removal of anisotropy in glass by anneaUng Jean 
Herbert Compt rend 202 . 214-15(103(5) —The aniso- 
tropy and zones structure rendered visible by polarized 
light, and oceumng especially m window glass, is due to 
layers of slightly different compn , and the method of 
w manuf It is removed by annealing for 39-U) hrs (cf 
Caubert, C A 29, 122i‘) C A Siltierrad 

Anewmethodforthe application of luminescent screens 
to glass surfaces W. H Kohl Can J Research 
13A. 126-32(1035} — An outline is given of the various 
mctho<ls for the application of luminescent screens, and 
their relative merits Most widespread in use are methods 
that utilize a liquid binder that enters into a chem re- 
action with the glass surface. In other cases, the powder 
8 IS partially imbedded m the glass surface by a sintering 
process The phys characteristics of the luminescent 
screen arc adversely affected by both of these methods 
A process based on the activation of the glass surface by 
a deposit of S is described The S coating picks up the 
luminescent powder in a uniform layer when it is brought 
into contact with the powder. After being removed tiy 
means of a moderate heat treatment, it leaves the screen 
firmly adhenng to the glass surface. Possible mechanisms 
® for the process are discussed J. VV'. S 

The use of coke-oven gas in the glass industry. R 
Allolio Claslech. Ber J4, 15-20(193i.). J. F Hyde 
Ceranue art and education Introduction Lawrence 
I Barringer Dull Am Ceram Sac 15.1-2(1936) — 
Anintroduclionto the symposium at the Oct , 19.35, meeting 
of the Art Division of the Am Ceram Soc C H.Kerr 
Ceramic art problems in the colleges M. E Holmes 
Batt Am Ceram. Sac IS, 2-4(1930). C. II. Kerr 
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TOM lu — uiass. i^iav j rvuiiin 1962 

R. Guy 1 Pottery printing— the engraving. J- ^tchrord. 
rniNr Ceram ioc. (Engl) 34, 417--0(1035)^^ ^ 

Pottery printing paper. R. J. Hell. Trans. Ceram. 
Sec (Fngl ) 34, 421-3(1035). H. F. K. 

Uses of coal for brickworks W. H Gimblc and R. F. 
l»aKcl. BrtI CTa)-U'(jftrr44,3n-H(103rO. E. C. P. 

C.r.nJ= fin..g I Tht problem .nd method ol rnt-fata bneks W. Hug, 11 ftunJg 7>o* J M. 

rorodm, Otto Krou.o .„d n.orl.ord Koon,™ ^ gtomlum^^uTl SSilcmg 

- • atmosphere on the rate of tndymite formation In a silica 

brick batch T R L>n3m and W J. Rees. Trans. 
Ceram Sec (I ngl.) 34, 507-14(1935), Bull Brtl. Re- 


Art, Industry and education in ceramics. R. t 
Cowan. Bull. Am. Ceram. Soc. 15, 

Electrical ultramicrometer for measuring the coefficient 
of thermal expansion of ceramic materials Adtdf Heini 
nndlloTst Kouas. SOrrclisaal 68, 49-51, C«.>-<i»(l''35) 
e' ri jenm 


procedure 

seal 68, l(l'>3.5) — Iniponatit factors _ . . 

structural changes, (2) duration of tiring and (3) the 
furnace atm Changes in ceramic ware during firing 
result from structural changes and sintering processes 
The structural changes consist of ilccompn , crxstn , 
transformation, fusing and sotn proccs^es Shnnlagc, 
swelling, and porosits changes belong to the 2nd group 
Ihe relation of thcnbose-mcniioned factors to the changes 


fraclertes Research Assoc Ko 28(Aug , 1932). — Neither 
of tlic oxides had much cficct on the trid>mite forrnalion 
under reducing conditions Addns of Siemens' slag 
and Prussian blue w ere most effcctis e in opcn-kiln bunung. 


stmeturs, smicrmg processes and properties were m- j showing ns much ns CO-7S7o tridjmitc formation.^_ 
estigaicd . ^ ^ J*'***! 


K. 


Earthquakes and Montana clay manufacture Archie 
C liras Bull Am Ceram Sec 15, 32(l‘t3(>) 

C II Kerr 

Determination of calcium sulfate, as such, in clays 
Charles A Peters. RiiH Am Ceram Soc 15. 15-10 
(1030) — ^Ihe amt of sample can Ik saned depending 
upon the ntni of C.aSO, suspected, hut 100 g is usual 
Put this into a liter flask and liU to the mark Shake and * 
allow to settle Pour ofl more than 500 ce into a 500-ce 
wi(ie-nioulhcd bottle and again allow to settle Filter 
ofl 500 cc into a beaker and c\ap As evapn proceeds 
the claj particles will cingulate and should be filtered 
out, the liquid being rcturncil to a SSO-cc beaker. One 
filtering at the right time is tisuallj sufficient U*hen the 
liquid IS reduced to a small sol it is examd under the 
microscope for CaSOi crjstaU W'hen these appear j 
rcadil), showing that sntn has been re.ached, add a few 
drops of IIiSOi, cool, dil with 4 sols of ale . and let 
stand oacmight. 1 liter on asbestos, trash with ole, 
gentb Ignite the ppt and weigh as CaSO, If a 100>g 
sample was used, muliipl) ti> 2 and again by 0"C to 
allow for the >oi occupied b) thecla>. MgOcanbedetd 
in thealc. filtrate by theusualphoiphaterptn CH K 
Testing the clay from Ordzhonikidxe (formerly Vladi- 


Effect of the water content of silica brick batches on 
the porosity of the fired bnck T R. Lynam and \V. J. 
Itees Trans Ceram Soc (Engl) 34, 5(X>-6(I935), 
Bull Brtl Refraclones Research Assoc. No. 24(Jan., 
I‘i31) — A low moisture content is fatorable to low per- 
mc.abilily. the permeability decreasing more rapidly than 
the pofosits Moisture IjcIow 7 59c *5 not commercially 
feasible unless mech mold filling and heavy machine 
piessiftg arc used II F. K. 

Action of alkalies on refractory matenals I Action 
of potash vapor on refractory matenals at 900* and 1000*. 
F II Clews, A Green and A T Green Trans. Ceram 
Sec (Fngl ) 34. 430-55(1935), Bull Brtl Refraclones 
Research Assoc No 32(Oct ,19^), ef C A 29, C71S* — 
The alummous fireclay refractory absorlKd more K»0 
at 900* and disintegrated more than did the more siliceous 
fireclay matenals which were protected by the formation 
of an external viscous silicate With silica brick a liquid 
silicate formed, which dnpped off the speamens and 
gate no protection The extent to which chem decompn. 
had occuned was measured b> treatment with dil. HCl. 
The firoch) lest pieces showed extensive chem. de« 
conipn after prolonged exposure to K|0 at ICXXI* exen 
though thev were apparently only supcrfiaally altered. 


katkas) at the * ^asauil keranuk" works at Borovitchi « Silica refractories impregnated up to 49o ^dh K|0 showed 

* - • ' much higher losses when heateil to 1000* than did the 

fireclay materials. A preliminary heating for 5 hrs. at 
1200* results m an almost negligible toss of k|0 from 
fireclay refractories at 1(X)0*. H. F. K. 

Problems for research on refractories. Anon. Bull. 
Am Ceram. Soc. 15, 22-S(193C).— A discussion and 
listing of problems by the Research Coni,, Refractories 
Div., Am. Ceram. Soc C. H. Kerr 

' Texture of refractories I. Nonregulanty of texture 
of gas-works fire-clay refractories and its possible effect 
on durability. T. 1 . F. Rbead and R. E. Jeflerson. 
Ffonx. Ceram Soc. (Engl ) 34,303-73(1035).— Numerous 
photographs of faulty structures and cross sections of 
faulty refractories are given to illustrate how inequalities 
in texture are produced and how these affect their service 
behavior. II. Pictonal methods of recordmg the texture 
p of refractories or similar matenals. T. F. E. Rhead, 
J. N. Shorrock and C. L Evans. Frowr. Crram. .See. 
(Engl) 34, 373-9(1935).— Black wax, forced into the 
pores of the matcnal under 30 atm pressure of N, gave 
the best contrast for photographic record. Ink impres- 


in respect to its fitness for the production of sewer pipe 
T. I. Melnikova and A R Frcbcrg StrotlA ilatrrtal 
1935, No. 7, 3(W0. — The clay contains SiOi 5" .0-020, 
AW. + TiO, 10 6-19 5. Fe O. 5 0-7 04. CaO 1 1.V-3 5, 
MgO 0 0-1 9, SO, about 0 6%, ignition lo.ss is 3 S-5 G%. 
rcfractoniiess 1170®, smtenng temp. lOSO*. The clay 
proved satisfactory with 20% of refractory clay added 
E. E. Stefanowsky 

Waste rock from coal pits as a ceramic raw material. 
L. Yo. Mi»1mlovi<.h SlroiUl Matenal 1935, No. 7, 
40-3, ct. N Chihunov^kil, SIrotlel. MalertaJ. 1930, 
No. 9, 10, 125-0 —Shales from the Donets basm coal 
pits are suitable for making brick The large interval 
between their sintering ond nieUmg points makes possible 
a dense, durable product of low porosity , especiallyr when 
finely ground (under 1 min). Plastic clav must be 
added. E E Stefanowsky 

Piomotjon of the drying of clay by the coagulating 
effect of add H H Macey Franr Ceram See. 
(Lngl ) 34, 390-416(1933).— The 24 fire clays and brick 
clays treated wiih increments of HCl vaned widely m 
rc'pondmg to its power of preventing crocks A s^i- 
mtniation test predetermines satisfactonly the behavior 
of the clays and the quantity of HCl needed to avoid 
poking. The action of the acid on plastic clay bodies 


sions by means of n resilient gelatin-glycerol mixt. arc 
satisfactory for recordmg textures of plane surfaces or 
sections. 

ftoperties of insulating refractories I. The be- 


IS di.f. tf, V .u * , noperaes oi tnsuiatmg refractories I. The be- 

™ ,„.cnc, .o 


Prepn , charactenstics and uses of petting davs 

H. F. K. 


string heat should not be earned over from the testing 
• 1%^ refractories Vanous tests and data are 
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Fire-clay refractories S Jfatthews Can iltntaz i 
iitt Bull No 284,014-18(1935)— General A H E 
Muffle furnace with Kryptol resistance for tests of re- 
fractory materials V A Lebedev Zarodskaya Lab 
4 , 1121 2(1935), cf. C A 29, 3550* —Construction 
details Chas Diane 

Explanation of the adhesion problems m enameling 
iron sheets Adolf Dietzel Spredisaal 68, 3-C, 20-3, 
34-7, 53-0, 67-9, 84-5(1935) — The adhesion of the 
enamel is secured by a black inner enamel layer which * 
adheres firmly to the Fe Empirical results have shown 
that certain metallic OTtdes in rclatli-ely small amts 
(0 5-2 0%) produce the adhenog la>er The oxides of 
Co and Ni seem best, Cu, Mn, Cr and other oaides 
follow Disadvantages of the use of adhesives oxides 
are (1) special methods of application, drying and burn- 
ing are required and (2) the intense color may be difficult 
to cover Fh>s and chem expUnations of adhesion j 
by earlier workers are reviewed Two enamels were 
prepd for the exptl work 1 (SiOj 65 48, DiO» 14 60, 
AliOi 7 17, FeiOi 0 10, TiOi 0 13, CaO 4 59. MgO 0 02. 
Na,0 11 09, KiO 4 81, loss on ignition 1 25%) was mixed 
with various amts of adhesive oxides Forty-two mists 
were studied Enamel II was similar to I with 0 50% 
CoOi sJdfd The adieave oxides >rwe dnoded into 3 
groups poor, oxides of Fe, Cr, Ce, Ti. V, U and Cb, 
fair, MnOi, nitrate, nitrite, good, CoO and NiO The 4 
important reactions taking place m an enamel contg 
adhesive oxides were investigated Reactions m which 
the adhesive oxide is not concerned are (a) Fe + Oj 
(from the air) -• scale (FeO + FeiO«) (8) The scale 
IS dissolved ta the soft or Lquid enamel (c) Pe>0< 
(from scale) -I- Fe — 4FeO (d) FeO + Oj (by difluston) 

-• FetOi, FeO + FeiOi — FeiO<, supersatn of FcjO., 
and pptn of magnetite (e) rei04 -I- Oj — FejO., - 
supersatn of FeiOi, nnd pptn of hematite The degree 
of firing in which reaclions a, 6 and e occur was designated 
as A, the enamel is mostly green colored Reaettoo d 
occurs IS firing B and the enamel is black In firing C 
the enamel has a red appearance as a result of the pptn 
of hematite according to reaction t The poor adhesive 
oxides form compds with the FeO at the beginning This 
oxide layer adheres to the iron like a s^e The enamel 
clings to these crystals and thereby to (he Fe The o 
adhesion is imperfect and unsatisfactory The fair ad- 
hesive oxides accelerate the formation of (he “second 
scale layer" m fixing B according to reacuondand thereby 
are fair as adhesives The good and technically important 
adhesive oxides arc reduced to the element by the Fe 

I e -h CoO -► FeO -f Co The sepn of this metal forms 
a local current, whichat high temp gives a strong corrosion 
of the Fe surface The enamel clings in the cavities and 
adheres The process was studied microscopically, 7 
analytically, electrocheimcally and thermodynamically 

C D Jenni 

Lead fnts and fritted glazes J II Koenig Ctram 
Jnd 25, 131, 130(1930) Herbert S Willson 

Driinmg of ground-coat enamels (or sheet steel 
ifurray C Gautsch Bull Am Ceram Sot 15, 14 15 
(1935) —In cold weather the enamel broke after drainuig 
while m hot weather it "lost its set ” Undrrsmelting . 
of the fnt tended to make the enamel lose set To over- 
come ground<oat draining troubles stanckuds must be 
■namtamed m smelting, grinding, aging and temp control 
C I( Kerr 

Design of sheet metal parts for enameled ranges H 

II Ilolscher Ceram Ind 25, 124, 120, 128, 130, 132 

(1930) Herbert S Wihsoii 

Proposals for the standardization of tests of enamel 
against chemical attack W Dawihl Chem Fabrtk 9 
1936, 15-18 J n Moore 

Service of silica bnck in open hearth furnaces (Tmben- 
kov) 9 Examn of the optical and elec properties of 
didymium glass (Prosad, el at ) 3 Kletallurgical stoppers 
and nozzles (Trakhtenberg, Tatarskii) 9 Red sands of 
Alpes-Mantimes (Dfib) 8 Geologic distribution of fire 
clays m the U. S (Chelikowsky) 8 


Damour, E ; Cours de verrene Partie 3 Le re- 
froidissement du verre Pans. Ch. B^ranger. 273 pp 
F. 55 Cf C A. 26, 3084 

Duncan, Geo S • Directory for the Bntish Glass 
Industry 3rd revised ed Sheffield Soc. of Glass 
TechnoJogy. 416 pp 4s Renewed in Ceramic Abslr. 
14 . 275(1935) 

Patridge, J. H Refractory Blocks for Glass Tank 
Furnaces Sheffield’ Soc. of Glass Technology 128 pp 
8s 6d Reviewed in Ceram Absir. 16, 24(1936). 

Thorpe, W. A : Enghsh Glass London’ A. & C 
Black 7s 6d Reviewed in / Soc Glass Tech 19, 326 
(1935) 

Ceramic Data Book and Catalogs 8th ed Chicago 
Industrial Publications, Inc. 330 pp Free 

Ceramic Trade Directory, 1935 Edition. Newark, 
N. J * Ceramics Pub Co , Inc 198 pp. $5 Re- 
viewed in Ceramic Age 26, 159(1935). 


Glass Wilrttembergische Metallwarenfabnk Ger 
620,935, Oct 30, 1935 (Cl 328 10) A method is de- 
scribed of decorating glass by metal in which parts of the 
gbssaxemadcdullor/rostedand the metal nibbed therein 
Metal powder mixed with colophony may be used 

GlassBiabsag Tfioitias P. Peacton, Fr. 7S!f,06&-7, 
Oct. 22, 1935 Means for supplying molten glass to the 
molds 

Class sheets N V Maatschappij tot Behecr en 
Exploiiatie van Oetrooien Bnt 434.902, Sept 12, 
1935 Adda to 356,134 (C A. 27, 2271), The roUs 
of (b« sbeei-fonrung machine of 355,134 are set m rotation 
before the molten glass is poured onto the receiving table 
and the distance between the rolls is reduced to such an 
extent (bat the gbss cannot pass between them. As 
soon as the molten glass has spread evenly sfront the 
rolls the distance between them is mcreased so that the 
glass passes between them to fom a sheet or strip with 
a substantially square front end 

Apparatus for making sheets of gbss N V. Maal- 
schappi) tot Beheer en Exploitatie van Oetrooien (H 
E Robinson and F E Either, applicants >n U S ) 
Fr 789,690. Oct 31, 1935 

Glass-rolhng apparatus Schtcsiscbe Spiegelgbs-hlasu- 
factor Carl Tielscb GmbH. Ger. 620.595. Oct 24, 
1935 (a 32o )g) 

Apparatus for the contmuous formabon of undiiTiting 
sheets of gbss Manufactures des gbces et produits 
chimiques de St -Gobam, Chauny & Cirey Fr 789,481, 
Oct 29, 1935 

Lunmated glass sheets James G McNally (to 
Eastman Kodak Co ) US 2,029,931, Feb 4 Sheets 
of gbss are united by heat and pressure with an luter- 
vemng sheet of cellulose acetate coated on both sides with 
a stable cellulose nitrate having a N content of 10 8- 
12 6%. a viscosity of not more than 50 sec and an ash of 
not more than 0 4%, with interposed umtmg films of 
tnacetm 

Apparatus (with an endless conveyor in a verbeal tank) 
(or use m laminated glass manufacture W. Owen (to 
Pittsburgh Plate Gbss Co ) US 2,028.916, Jan 23 
Mech features U S 2,028,917 relates to a lumover 
(able for glais sheets 

Apparatus (with an endless conveyor m a verbeal tank 
(or holding heated liquid) for use In laminated glass 
manufacture James H Sheets (to Dupble Corp ) 
U S 2.028.927, Jan 28 Structural and operative 
details U S 2,023,928 rebtes to a support for use w 
making curved laminated glass 
' Lammated glass John C Zola (to Duplate Corp ) 
Can 356,180, Jan 7, 1936 Between glass sheets is 
mterposed a sheet of cellulose nitrate plastic conIg a 
pbstictzer (such as dimethyl, diethyl, dibutyl or diamyj 
pbthalate, iriacelin, tiitolyl phosphate or tripbenyl 
phosphate) and a layer of cement compiising a water-sol 
cement and a high boding solvent such as monoacetyl 
diglycexy! and diglyceryl ether Cf C A 29, 4914' 

Apparatus for bendmg glass sheets Robert A hidler 



J9— Glass, Clay Products 


n alloy contg Pt and Rh, c 


(to rutsborgl. Mato Glass Co ) Can. 3W,2M. Jan 7. 1 "'“"I"" 

,0,0 onarat.so and sl.t.ctntal dcla.ls ant > ‘ ^ „„„i.clur« 

of bncks or the like Geo II Ut>„'crs U S 2, 028,. '>2.3, 


1930 Various operati\e and structural details arc 
Antifrost glass Jolm F Picsik U S 2.029,218, 

Jan 28 Details arc dc'cribcd of assembly of two similar 

panels of glass with an tnlervcning panel of glass such as 
the windshield of an automobile with a uniting border of 
a transparent inorg cement such as Na sihcate which 




Jan 21 Mcch and operative details 

Refractory materials Soc anon d’isotanis fb 
froclaircs (r«dcne C Le Coullri, inventor). 
78.8,775, Ott 10, 19 !5 A small amt (2^ of the total 
' • ■ - ’ -- "Kcnn Ctinent” . 


against the action of heat and light 

Glass Lamps Yvel Auto-Lampe &. Cie . Anciens 
Etabhsseinents L4vy et Alfred Monnicr Bnt 

430,221, Oct 3, 193S An incandescent elec lamp lor a 
motor car has a bulb of glass that is made by melting a 
batch contg at least 0 25 parts of CdS and 0 15 of S to 
10 of sand The glass absorbs light having a wav e length 
less than about 0 5 fi 

Glass for metal-vapor lamps Harrison P Hood (to 3 
Corning Glass Works) Can 354,533, Dec 3, 19.t5 
A glass of 55-77?) SiO„ 10-25% D,0, and 10-25% Na,0 
resists blackening by alkali metal vapors, is not affected 
by ordinary atm influences and has a wade range of 
expansion coefTicients 

Crucible lor making optical glass K G Kumanm 
Buss 38,271, Aug 31,1934 Construction details 

Glass Chemischc I'abrik Joh A Benckiscr G m b 
H and Pnti Draishach Brit 430,420, Oct 10, 1935 
Glass transparent to ultraviolet radiation is made by 
fusing Be ortho- or meta-phosphate Ortho- or meta- 
pliosphatcs of Ca, Mg and (or) Na may be added Cf 
C A. 30. 590* 

Glass ^elf constnicbon for glass-gathenog apparatus 
havug glass-gathenag molds Albert F Tremblay 
" , 2,028,900, Jan 28 Stru«ural and^n^b details 


. nglislv 

refractory prorhiets having a hisis of /r silicate 

Refractory product The Carlionindiim Co Pr 
7b8,Wi2, Oct IS, 1013 A rcfracti>r> material, c g , for 
(he container of glass fumacts, comprises principally 
Conndon and a klass placed between the crystals, or 
Conndon and iiiuUitc m the proportion of at least 2 to 1 
biincd in a V itreous Iiasc 

Refractory products contalmng spinels and suitable for 
use as coabngs with clay, etc Iiirck Haglund U S 
2,029,773, ftb 4 lor i reducing highly refractory 
products consisting mainly of spinels of thety-pc RO R|Oi 
raw materials contg spinel forming oxides such as Cr 
ore and silica and lime an fused together so that the 
solidified molten mass consists of spinels nch m Ca (at 
least 20?o of Ca licmg present) and Ca compds. are 
removed at least m part from llic solidified mass Cf 
C A 29. 2318' 

Basic refractory material suitable for lining basic open- 
hearth furnaces Kielurd L Lloyd and Reed W. Hyde 
(to Dwight & Lloyel Metallurgical Co } U S 2,029,027, 
I'cb 4 Magnesite or dolomite is mixed with fine sized 
fluxing iiiatcnal such as Fc oxide bearing material and 
the iiiul IS ronvcried into coarsc-sized pieces with an 
alk earth oxychloride hydraulic cement binder and is 


Glass manufaertre Jakob Diehter. Brit 43S.C78. $ ^y a forced draft in mtcrmixt with fuel to form a 


Sept. 25, 1035 Vessels, e g , ampoules, having wide 
bodies and extended necks arc made by narrowing a wide 
tube at 1 end and fusing thereto a narrow tube forming 
the neck of the vessel App is described 
Machine for fomung the necks of bottles that have been 
blown in a separate mold Herbert A Bateson and 
George E Bateson Bnt. 435,774, Sept. 27, 1935 
Seleuuffl pigment for glass. I. I. KitaigorodsLil. 
Russ 38,281, Aug. 31, 1034. A Sc pigment is prepd by 9 
{using Zn or Cd selcnidc with sulddcs of one of the aliove 
metals in the presence of rcduciag agents 
Tempering glass Pilkmgton Bros Ltd and John 
Wilson Bnt. 435,812, Sept 30, 1035 Tlie gUss is 
heated and cooled indirectly through the medium of a 
metal m hciuid form App is dexenbed 
Apparatus for tempenng sheets of glass Pdkingtun 
Bros Ltd. Fr. 789,208, Oct 25, 1935 


clinkered li.ard burned refractory product 

Molding compressed refractory bncks Soci£t6 anon, 
dcs prodiiiis rflmctaircx A. efraniiques dii Nord. Bnt 
435,070. Sept 13, 1935 

Refractory bncks OvstcTTciclusch Amcnkamsclic 
Magnexit A -G Bnt. 43',+4S, Sept 23, 1035 This 
corresponds to Fr 770,40 > ( C. /1 . 29. 5020*) . 

Apparatus for molding firebacks and other articles from 


clay or other plastic matenal 


John A. Biddle, l^she 
Bnt 435, &40, Sept. 30, 


C IMt and Harold J Haden 
1035 

Fired siliceous tnbanum alumlcate refractory. John 
M. McKinley and Willard K Carter (to National Alumi- 
nate Corp ) Bnt 4.35,348, Sept 10, 19.33 Sec U. S 
2,017,723 (C. A 29, 8271>) 

.,,5 .o..tuo luou Cbatmgs for furnaces The Carbonindum Co Fr. 

Glass furnace, ll’anks D Brown (to Capstan Glass ’ furnaces or other 


Co). Can. 354,628, Dec. 3, 1935 Cooling jacket 
are provaded at an opening in one end of a glass furnace 
These jackets have S-shaped portions extending outward, 
the ends being secured together to provide a chamber for 
feeding raw matenals to the furnace A cooling fluid is 
injected against the curved interior sides of the jackets 
Cf C. A. 29, 453G» 

Glass-melting furnace Clinton A Bowen (to Coming s 
S 2,029,052, Jan 28 Various 


chambers subjected to abrasion, c g , ball or dmin mills, 
arc coated with a cast refractory matciial having a sclerotic 
hardness of 8 or more A1,Oj, contg or not a sm.all amt. 
of Mg, Ca or Na, or a fusul mass of Al,Oi and chromite 
may' be used 

Muffle kiln Frank M Hartford. Can 355,123, 
Jan 7, 1930 Slnictural details. 

M^e_ tuimel furnace V N Mikhovski!. Russ. 


Glass Works ) . 
structural features 

Apparatus for continuously melting glass. Soc. anon 
des manufactiuxs dcs glaces et Produits Chimiqiies dc 
^ Cirey. Ger 020,050, Oct 24, 

Device for clrculatmg the molten glass m a forehearth 

or gathenng-basin of a furnace, used in conjunction with ,..v ..ak.....<r u.u..k naiunn cieavarc 

• suction ted fonmag machine. The Umted Glass Bottle 9 planes and to be capable of ready crushinc without iIp 

r.no/«i™r.M ,h, .hnn. c,.ti.STd)S T surt 


Thomas C. Moorshead Bnt. 
436,-71, Oct. 8, 1935 The device comprises a verti)^ 
rotating mimber which has its lower end immersed in the 
glass and is reciprocated vertically in addn. to being 
rotated. 

Baker S: Co . Inc Brit. 436,250, 
MW,.,!’, glass-making app that come into 

contact with molten glass as it flows from the furnace 


33,0-10, July 31, 1034 Construction details 
Crystalline abrasive matenal Charles R. Walker (to 
Abrasive Products, Inc ) U. S. 2,029,253, Jan. 2.S 
In produang uncrushed cryst abrasive matenal such as 
garnet, SiC or AhOi, the material is subjected to sudden 
extremes of temp change (as by heating to 700’ or higher 
and quenching in water) to produce a reaction effective 
to cause the material to fracture along natural cleavage 


planes of fracture 
Abrasive wheels Raymond C Benner and William 
G wMey (to Carbonindum Co ). U S 2,028,183, Jan. 
21 An abrasive wheel has a metal disk attached to eacli 
lateral face by a cement contg a phenolic condensation 
resm and a granulated filler m sufficient proportion to 
modify the character of the resm so that the cement has 
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a higher modulus of elasticity than the abrasive wheel 
This serves to reinforce the wheel for high speed use Cf. 
C A 29, leOO’. 

Abrasive wheels The British Thomson-llouston Co 
Ltd Brit 430,430, Oct 10, 1935 The wheels consist 
of a core of hlo or other metal, to which ts welded or 
brazed an abrasive annulus consisting of diamond particles 
embedded in a cemented carbide compn The method 
of prepn IS described 

Abrasive stones L I. Gmzburg Russ 38,009, 
July 31, 1934 In the prepn of abrasive stones the binder 
IS made from burned caustic dolomite together with a 
soln of hIgCIi and rci(SO<)i soln 

Measuring the hardness of abrasive disks or plates 
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Karl Oeppert (to Kugclfischer Erste Automatische 
Gussstahlkugclfabnk vorm f'ridench Fischer) U. S 
2,039A)GC, Jan 28 A sheet of perforatable material 
such as sheet metal or cardboard is applied to the surface 
of the disk or plate, a conical impact pm is driven through 
the sheet into the disk or plate by a standaidized driving 
force, and the tliam of the perfoiation in the sheet is 
measured 

Enamel msulation for electne resistances I R Ripp 
and N A Artem’ev Russ 37,753, July 31, 1934 A 
mixt of water glass and about 5% of metal oxides, asbestos 
talc, lime stone or refractory clay is melted (heated to 
alMHit 1000*’) and placed on the resistance heated to about 
1000* 


BUrLDING MATERIALS 


The fineness of the cement raw mixture I Elutna* 
tion of particles using Shhne'a apparatus Yoshiaki 
Sanada and Gunkichi Nishi J, Soc Chtm Ittd , Japan 
38, Suppl binding 022(1935) —Some unprovements on 
ShSne'sapp were made, aod ezptl data on ihcclutriatioo 
of ground quartz are presented 11. Fineness and 
chemical composition of the raw mature IM 022-4 — s 
Exptl data are given on the analysis of the raw materials 
used (limestone, clay and volcanic ash), grinding nulls 
used, elutriaiton tests and chem compns , moduli and 
fineness eotnpn of 4 raw mats Conclusions The grind* 
ing machinery and grinding conditions greatly mfluenced 
the line grinding of the raw ma, aod the chem compn of 
the fineness fractions greatly differed with differences in 
raw materials III Fineness and chemical composition , 
ofthecUy Ibid 720-1 —Results on quacUite, ganister, * 
shale and clay are presented and show that the SiO* con* 
tent decreased as the size of the fraction decreased IV 
The relation between fineness of raw mixture and alite 
crystals IM 721-2 —Ground limestone was sepd mio 
3 fractions befoer 1 5 15-58 n and above 58 fi. and the 

ground clay into 2 fractions below and above 43 m Six 
raw muu were prepd from the variously sized materials 
and heated from room temp to 1200* in an elec muffle o 
furnace in about 00 min , and sintered for 15 mm at IdfiCK 
80* Microscopic clinker examn showed that the sue of 
alite crystals decreased with decrea.sing grain sue of the 
raw mui The amt of alite crystals increased as the 
gram sues of limestone and clay approached each other 
Exptl data are given Karl Kammermeyer 

Nature of the clay fraction in the raw materials of the 
German cement Industry K Cndell, U Jlofmann and 
E Maegdelrau Zcm<n(24,625-33(1935) — Ronigen ray ^ 
analysis of the marls and clays comtnonly used in cement 
manuf m Germany showed the following clay minerals m 
order cf their abundancf M "mtea ctar,” m rrhtoh 
AljO, + FeiO» + hfgO + FeO are to SiO, as I 2 fi. (fi) 
montmonllonite (in which Al,Oi SiOj as 1 4) and (e) 
kaohnite A further distinguishing feature observed was 
the fineness of the accompanying qiiarix Wbra the 3 
clay substances are healed the water losses are gradual for . 
the ‘'mica clay” from 200® to fXM*, gradual for the mont- 
mordlonitc until 200* and the remaining crysin water 
(about 5%) gradual above 500*, while kaolin loses its 
water abruptly at 450* The relationship between the 
clay chemistry and the water content of the fluid cement 
slurry is shown, with an example of the impracticabitity of 
soda addns to a slurry contg kaolinile clay High water 
content IS necessary for slurries with clays consisting largely 
of monimonllomte Certain colloidal aspects ore also 9 
discussed, such as the rate of filtration and the water loss 
on faealmg the slurry II F Kriege 

Importance of the determination of free hme in the 
raaaulactvre ol temeot remando Pacheco, lagfiitena 
9, 157-8, 103(1935) — Thu test is important for control 
ling the cement mfg process since the free lime content 
definitely changes the phys properties of the cement It 
has several advantages over the "indcformabiUty” test; 


requires less time, gives better indication of the intermedi- 
ate transformations during heating and of the compds. 
formed, of the degree of hydration and consequently of the 
efTicieney Various methods for detg the free lime are 
dcscTit>ed; the need of a more praetiral, accurate method 
IS emphasized M McMahon 

Swelling and contracting of cements G Mussgnug. 
Zement 24. 717-21(1935) — Addns of several siliceous 
powd admixts. such as slags, glass, trass and quartz did 
not produce great variations in the shrinkage of the cement 
within the range of good concrete. Transverse tests of 
concrete again showed (he advantage of angular over 
rounded aggregates H I . Kriege 

Composition of Portland cement and high alumina 
cements. A Travers IX Contr, intern futai pura 
op/irado. i/fldrii 3, 9-75(1934); ef C A 28. 2533* —A 
review of optical, X ray and other phys methods of study- 
ing cement clinker with photomicrographs, phase diagrams 
and photographs of spectra Reactions accompanying 
setemgand the theories of hardening are dLscussed 

E R Rushton 

The temperature variation of portland-cemant pastes 
under aonadubatie coudition Tsutomu Maeda Bull 
last Pii)t -Chem Research (Tokyo) M, 714-19(1935) “• 
The temp variations of the following cement mixt (ce- 
ment. HiO *>15) have been deid at 25* under non- 
adiabatic condition original cement (1), I + CaSO,2ffiO, 
I + CaCli and 1 + cane sugar Addn of CaSOi 2H>0 
lowers the second temp rise of the original cement; 1 X 
CaCItSoln causes the temp rise m 3 steps, the second step 
being obviously due to tlie reaction consuming CaSOt • 
211A) K Konda 

Supersulfate metallurgieal cements E L. Dupuy 
IX voagr intern qutm pura apltcada, Madrid 3, 359-b9 
(1034), d C A 28, 7459* —Supcrsulfate cement IS an 
intimate mixt of sUg, CaSOiand CaO, with anav compn. 
of SiOi 25-50, AbOi 10-18, CaO 4CM5, MgO < 5, 
FeO, MnO < 4 and SO, < 10% Phys properties 
are given, and also diagrams showing the variation of 
mech resistance with compn A mixt contg 13% CaSOt 
requires only a very small amt of CaO to give the max 
crushing resistance, this shows that CaO acts simply 
as a catalyst The cements do not crack on setting and 
are resistant to sea water Test cubes were immersed for 
more (f«n 2 yr in CuSO., KAl(SO.)i, NlftNOi, CaCb, 
FeSOt. MgSOt, CaSOt, Na.SO., Na,CO,, NaiPOi, NaNOi, 
KsCOi and KOU solns without being attacked 

E R Rushton 

Testing of cement m plastic mortars G Ilaegerroann. 
Zement 24, 529-32(1935) —A comparison is made be- 
tneen the standard (earth moist) and the plastic con- 
ditioil of cement mortars for test purposes The upper 
limit of the tensile strength js derived from the com- 
press isc strength by the form ula tensile strength - 
fl X compressive strength H F. Kriege 

Testing of cement in plastic mortars 11 O. llacger- 
mann. Zemenl 24, 607-9(11)35).— Conditions imposed w 
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Am«ica rrnncc Ritilrerhn.t rnrbn.l. Jap-in. IlrnHl nml 1 an.l convcnlfntly nt n single Iftnp. witl.in tlic ranKc of 
Amcflca.irtvncc, nwu*frnn(i,i iiK^^ . j i ^ aim tcmp< enfotintcrcd un<lcr Mrvicc conditloni. M 

dfvnUd, togcllicr wilh the infxle of operation. IIiih 
I nMfUinenl, which a prccl'sion of 1% in the lower and 


Germany in cement tp«i arc compared. - .. . 

The posslbilitie* of poiiuoUnas in rnortars end con. 
eretei 1 dw. W. Scripture, Jr I'nt Nnii^hteord ilS, 
r.fK3-7(lin'i). — A general ductn'inti of poriuohnaa nnd 
their efiect on t'lc properties of mortar nnd ervneretr, 
inchiding wntlnhility, %ol ehanRC, watertightness, he^t 
evolution, strength ami resistance to attack A poteno 
hntc material is one lint possesses eonsiitnenis tint 
will comhine with lime at orilinary temps to ffwm Insrt 
compds. of cementitious value The precise nslute of the 
reaction with lime is not clearly understood Uilhln 
limits, the degree of poziuotanic activity is governed more 
hy structure oml I'meness than hy compn A tehahle t^l 
of reactivity is required ahsorption of lime Irom a som 
under fixed conditions seems simplest ami most direct 
The materials must he currlully selected to secure the 
ilesif cil re- ult « . n , Tlumipum 

Pesign of concrete mliei for Mississippi River dams 
Ralph I’ Johnson I ng A'rn AVrorJ IIS, 711 « 
(10!.''i) —Details ate given of the design of the mixes In 
the constriii lion of 6 links ond 2 dams, mvrdving the 
pUcing of 41ll,00t» cu yds of cooereie The trlal-mU 
melhcxl in which the remolding opp of T C Rowers (/ 
Am. ContffU InsI 27,4111(1012)) was used wosemployesl 
throughout 11 I' Thompson 

Structural properties of ilbrited concrete Rani 
Anderson. Tag Nnit-Rfcord US, fod TdOVt) — Tests, 
the results of winch are given, indicateil (1) that the 
waler^ement ratio law holds for very lean mills pro- 
vided a compact concrete can he produeeil, and (2) that 
the shrinkage of lean mixts when eompaeieil hv vihraimn 
is eonsidcrohly less than for richer nnxts of the same 
wottr<cmen( ratio R. f'. Tfmmpson 


» iiiiieh greater precision in the higher ranges, ovcrconies 
the dilTicHlty that the tests usually empIo)e<l are siiitahle 
only for n portion of the consistency range. Although the 
tnstrinncnl Im been ii«eil thus far for road tars only. It 
should U sintahle for testing all grailcs of road asphalts 
and ninny other types of niatenals. Ralents have been 
applied lor R- 1'- Thompson 

Mastering B new method of dehydrotion of gypsum In a 
Buspended condition I. I.. Ilp'hitr. SlrotM. Matma!. 
1M5, No A, 12 2J — The processes nnd dat.n ohtnineil in 
prevtons Investigations nliroad (cf fvlmeuler, C. A. 25, 
17.17) were venticd iimler rilant eomliiiuns A dcinlleil 
devnptmn is given of the plant, the technological process 
I ami the thermnl conditions The plastering gypsum ob- 
tained corresponded to standard reqiiirrtnrnts. 

I) n Stefanowsky 

rresenrailon treatment of pIt-tImber R. F. Day. 
Ttitns Inti itmingl nt'i CO, l«)-l(iC'.1.'l) — Mmeprops 
were itealed with treosole, NaCl (8 and 3'/i% Rolns.), 
7nCtt (6 and 2% solus ), NaF (4 nnd 2% sotns ) or 
Uolmnn salts (5 and 2% coins.) (compn NaF Wl, di- 
ll r Thompson nitrophcnol 0, No dinilrophcnalc 6, nnd KiCrjOj R%) for 
^d jconcrete _Rnn1 * | hr at IHO'F ami cooleil for 1(1 lirs Absorption was 7- 
10 III {<er cn ft of tirnlwr. Rest results were obtained 
with the most expensive reagents, creosote, Wotmnn sails 
nnd Nat A 2% - i* ndcqtinle. NaCl 

gave results f vr tu[vrrlor to untreated ilinlier 

Atden 11. Fmery 

Investigations on the effectiveness of Impregnating 
wood with thiocyanates O Roiitofv and V'nitto \ irtafa, 


Concrete in eounterweight made heavy by magnetite ^ .Suomm KrmtihUhii 8A. 12.VC, 13.V.|()(10.1.’5).— Tlic sol, 


R. ll Rnthsehdd, Jr. I n( ItS, 7K8 0 

( IP'l.'i) hfagnetite, pfep<l from beaeli sand with the anl 
of an ogitatorvlnim magnetic separator, was used as rme 
oggregnte In the conslmction of eounierweigUts for the 
Rark St. hascute hridge Ivetween Oakland and Alameda, 
Cal. The sp. gr. of mngnetiic is approx. 4.75. The pro- 
portions per cu. yd , selected os a result of estervslve tests, 
werct cement 7W Ih., magnetite 2700 lb., gravel ll.'lOlb 


morg salts ore the more elTecthe in preventing fungus 
griiwth The omt of llgClj necessary is 0 026% and ef 
KCKS is 20-2 \% A mlxt of the 2 which gives the 
lest results Is 0 017% HrCI, nnd 1.4.')% KCNS. Al- 
thmigli KCNS alone Is not $.alisfuctory ns on iinpregniting 
matecial, it seems to prmluec ft beneficial effect When 
miicd with IfgCb fts speeimetis impregnated with the 
mlit. wltbstnml inoMing to ft far grefttrr extent than 


water 4SnIlnns Tlicwt. of the concrete was IR2 lb per 5 eorresponding specimens treated with HgCh alone. 


cn. ft. and strengths as high os 4<!00 Ih in 2S days srere 
ohtained, There was a decided tendency to late ttrength 
and a slight excess of water did not have the usual effect on 
strength ns the excess water rapidly rose to the surface 
The surface Is very uniform and smooth, very hard anil 
highly resistant to nhrasion, R H Thompson 

Investigating new kinds of froth formers [for concrete]. 


A/’fl/eri'al* rf 7 ol I c on llic (Iccouipn. of lignin Is again 


R r. Jiikkoh 
Studies in old timbers Ilf. Post neolithic rmcAt 
A Riidgeond Ilnrotd I.ewis -f. ..W. C/iem. /nd. 54, d-n- 
iTlioj.')), ef. C. A 29, The results of an exaniii. 

of submerged forest timlicrs over WXXl yr. old nrc re- 
portest. Tlic d itft ineliiilc cxtns by benzene, nlc. nnd hot 
water, soly. In nlkali, ctllulose-Iignm ond ash analyses. 


AfoUnat 1035, No, P, .IS-ll. — Rolns of surface-active 
oniiunl and vegetable albuminous materials (liUlc ami 
lupine albumin, turpentine by-product soaps, ext from 
llaxsteil) give ft froth that Is stable on the boundary sur- 
l.aces of 2 phases, air, water soln , cement. The highest 
stability of the froth Is found in a medium of Pu greater 
than 7. Tlie physicolechnical consts. of froth concretes 
nhtalned arc in accordance with standard values Tlic 


Alfred L. Kainmercr 


indicated 


Hydrolytic equil. of Ca alumlnate hydrates (von Pol- 
lieim) 6. 


Knight, Bernard 11.: Road Aggregates. Their Uses 

,..w ond Testing. l.ondiin: I£. Arnold fit Co. 20-1 pp, 21s. 

rapuliiy of setting of cement Is higher than tliat of the e Reviewed In Commonuealth I n[r,23, 100(1030). 
destruction of the froths Investigated K K. S. s? .-.i . . . . 


Investigation of froth concrete at high temperatures 
n. A. Sinotyak and T D. Mororova. .SfroiW. Malrnal 
1935, No. 0. 42-0. — At temps, up to 4(X)* froth concrete 
is ® R''™! thermal insulator and Is slahte K. F. S. 

Disintegration of concrete by mineral sulfates. R W 
C. Smitli. ]\'altr and Waler Lng 38, 5.V7{lin0),-- In 
order to protect the concrete walls against siiUale dis- —.x...,...,. x,.„.x ...v: 
integration they Were painted wllli ft mixt ol tarnndpluli, 9 Sohn. 40pp. M.fl.2(), 
llic proportions of wb/cJi were varirtf In give the proper Internationafe Nornie 
consistency nt the temps, at which the coats were appbtd. ' ' ' 

„ _ , . . \V. A. Mnoie 

Hew viscometer for bitumens has extended range. K 
o Rhmies, K. W. Volkniann and C. T Barker: i:ne 
A«..Ar«rrf 115, 714-18(1015).-An instrument, temwl 
* J‘''?ucts Viscometer, hy means of winch the 
c nsKtencics of all grades or road tar can he detd. quKkly 


Uduc, E , and Chenu, Q.; CImux, eiments et pDtres 
2nd ed i'aris: Fd. Ilfrnnger. .110 pp. 1\ 4.5. 

Seniarella, Luigt: Rrontiiarlo del eemento nrmato. 
0th ed , revised Milan: U. IIoe|>li. .'il2 pp. 

Sontarella, Luigi: Tempernturn di presa del eementi. 
Milan: U. lioepli. I.. 10. 

llcloii-Kalcnder. Tftsthenbuch fflr lietnii- und Fiseii- 
Iwtonfau sowie (lie vcTwandtcu I achcr. Rcrlin: Frnsl A. 


1 V. NomienfabctJe Mr Rortlami-feiiicnte. 

tithed. Berlin: Zeuicntverhg. M. 3.50. 


«™enla Ciietnische Falmk Crflnau Land- 
.. . Ir. 7aH,K22. Oct. 18. 1035. An 

ftikftli silicate along with one or more other snlts the cations 
(>I which do not form insol. or diniciiltly soi salts with Hie 
ixO, of the silicate, and the anlonj of which contain n 
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melaJloid, preferably bi- or tnvalcnt, is added to Improve 1 compns. cnntam, e g , tar 100, colloidal filler 100 and 
the duality of hydraulic cements Salts used tnclnde rubber oil 2 kgs The colloidal filler contams "adminis- 
alkali salts of acids of P, H, S. N, ffCN and IICNS, as tralivc” lime 33, colloidal SiOj W, and rejO»orAljO»6% 
well as bromides and bromates and salts of As, SH and Sc Bituminous compositions N V.deBataafKhePe- 
The advantages of the addn of alkali silicates without the troleum Maatscbappij Bnt 435,732, Sept 20, 1935. 
disadvantages are thereby obtained C( C A 30, Light-colofid road and pavement construction, e. g , road 
835* • coverings, floors, traffic lines and joint and crack fillings, 

Hydraulic cement “Straba" Sirassrnbaufaedarfs A * arc made by applying a mist of bitumen, mineral aggre* 
G Ger G20.<l«9, Oct 31, 1935 (CJ SOb 1 06) The j gate and powd At to fortii a weiring omirse of required 
cement is obtained in powd form by miring together the thKkness 


powd hydraulic constituent with powd slag « 


Bituminous compositions Win Gooch Bnt. 436,- 


ground active SiOi suspended m oil or bitumen 


e g , sand, passing a screen having 8 meshes to the in and 


Cements Bolidcns Gruvaktrebolag Brit 435,015, retained on J6 meshes, and grave! or granite ctMnpnsing 7- 
Sept 12,1935 A cement or cement niut contains Al 9% of material passing 1 in and retained by Vi m , 7-9% 
arsenate in adniixi with CaO, Ca silicate, portland ce- passing V*>n and retained by */tin,25 27%pa5singV« 
meni, aluminous cement or similar products rich in CaO 3 jn and retained by Vl m and 13-15% passing •/» m and 


The Al arsenate may be prepd by oxidising AsiOi, t 


mesh, heating the mixed materials 


gether with an aluminiferous material, e g ■ bauxite, clay, until dried, adding about 6-8% of bitumen and mixing ai 


in air, e g , b> heating a sludge or moist mut of the in- about 380*P, 

grcdicnts in a counter current of aif in a rotating furnace Plastic compositions. William J. Woodfine Bnt 
Catalysts for the oxidation, e g , Te, Mn or Co compds , 435,713, Sept 20, 1935 Slabs for surfacing pavements, 

llNOi, nitrates or nitrous fumes, may be used Ct C A etc , are molded from a compn obtamed by mixing saw. 
30, IU9' dust and ready-mixed oil paint, rubber latex may be 

Cements _Soc anon dcs ciments dc Thnu and lAon added to the paint 

S, Nov 0, 1935 See Bclg * Apparatus for coating aggregate with a liquid-vehicle 


Blondiau Bnt 437,855, Nov 0, 1935 See Bclg * Appara^S for coating aggregate with a liquid-vehicle 
400,801 (C A 28, 6209’) The ealcmaiion place p. mmin au* binder Wallace M Hendrick and Gustave 

below a temp that causes deeompn , 000-1200 bemg Locfller, Jr U S 2,025,745, Jan 28 Various mech 


preferable 

Metatlurgicaf cement Soc anon John Cockenll 
Beig 400,709, Jan 31, 1935 Cbnker, slag and up to 


and operative details 

Manufacture of composite building matentl such as 
sheets of wood particles and resinous matenal Emil C 


12% of alk earth sulfate are introduced simultaneously ^ | 2,028,016, Jan 21, Various details of 

'"Hud'sKreemett Arthur L Smylv U S , ^ R2 

& J! "SpSSlS s [“StI 

V£‘’ sins, fesMi 

with alkali so as to coat the particles with a protective "Cl, 11,80.. UNO,, HiPO.. HCOOH, CH.COOH, oxalic 
alkali and the treated iron is used with Portland cement . . , _ , v. « u... 

Magnesium oxychloride cement Arnold Itermann 6 Asphalt-asbestos mixture suitable for floo^g. heat 
U S 2,030 002. Teb 4 A dry mm formed of MgO 40. ff*"****”*- **« 

BaSO, 40 and chalk 20% is separately formed and then (to Union Oil Co of aiif )• U S 

mixed with about two fifths its volume of a liriuul mixt 2.029,289, Feb 4 A fibrous material such as asbestos is 

formed of a 27“Bf MgCl, soln C0,a21‘B4 HClsotn 20 mixed with asphalt, water, a stabilixing ogent such as Na 
anila22*ni lliSO.solo 20% casemate, a demulsifying agent such as slaked lime and a 

Metal lined cemenbtious pipe Erfc P Ifalhburton finely divided matenal such as dialomaceous earth which 

tT S 2 0J9,3f9, Feb 4 A pipe with acemcntitKiusbody, aitapts the mixt for trowelling 
a lining which may be formed of metal and a casing such as Roofing felt rieire Drewsen (to Barrett Co ) U S 

one of mcla! has ceramic balls or the like embedded in the ^ 2,029.310, Feb 4 Jute fibers and other vegetable fibers 
cementitious matinal and extending from the bner to the »**ch ax those of wood are separately cooked and are then 
casing mixed with each other and with cereal fibers such as those 

Porous concrete Karl I A Eklund Bnt 436,105, of wheat or oat straw which have been subjected to a more 
Oct 4,1935 Light concrete bodies are made of portbnd, severe cooking, to form a felt sheet of desired strength and 
slag, aluminous or like cement, a gas-forming substance, absorptive character 

e g I powd Al. aggregate as required and finely divuled Roofing plates Ya Yu Roitbcrg Russ 33,480, 
siliceous material, e g , clay, SiO,. the mass bemg heated Aug 31, 1034 Organic fibrous material is made water- 
with steam to cause the SiOj to react with CaO liberated g resistant by means of hot bitumen and then cemented 
m the setting of the cement and also to convert di- and tn- together with linie-sibca soln 


Ca silicates into mono-silicates An adiln of CaCI, gives 
a product of increased strength 
Road making compositions Derso Komlos Bnt 
417,803, Nov 6, 19}5 A compn for making roods, 
pasements, tennis courts, etc , consists of fibrous or 
granular matenaU which do not disintegrate in 1IA3, eg. 


"Acoustic’* partition or wall-eovenng matenal Harold 
D, Arnold (to Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc ) U. S 
2,028,180, Jan 21 A thick, porous and easily compres- 
sible layer of material such as felt adapted readily to absorb 
energy from air waves of low frequencies is used with an 
exposed thin layer of high d non porous material such as a 


sand, gravel, flint, quartz and 3-S% of a drying oil.e g , pamt or enamel covering the porous matenal and serving 
wood, nut, poppy, hemp or linseed oil, to which has been 9 to prevent excessive absorption of energy from air waves 
added a small proportion, e g , 1%, of a Pb,Zn, MnorCo of tbe higher frequencies 


compd On applying to the road, etc , e 


Treating wood Heinrich A Hellmers and Alrrsida 


said temp , which is maintained for about 48 hrs whenthe cut lengths m an aq solo of formalin, chrome alum, 
sand IS removed gelatin and glycerol The treated veneers are adhesively 

Tar compositions for roads, etc Jean L. Cbambon and secured to a paper, etc , backing for use as wall coverings, 
Georges M Hart. Fr 788,834. Oct. 18, 1935. Tbe etc. 
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Treating wood Paul %on Sonncntlial Rrit. 435,016, 1 
Oct 7,1035. Woodcnarticlesof ctincdandangularcon- 
ficuration are producid !)>• treating veneers or plywood 
with a *oIn contg 0 I 1% of 1 or more tanning agents, 
c g , oak or qiiebracho l>nrV.. «mnac, alum, le salts, 
Chromatis, phenols, ftt(lch)dcs, until the wooil is supple 
and then bending, folding or iiimling Org sohcnls, c 
g , AcOAm, and sicrihnng and fireproofing agents may Ik 

added to the solii 

Preserving wood, etc Axel U Lindhiad tint 4ii,- 
0«i.l,Sipt 13. in^ \\ (kmI or othir segctable matter IS 


preserved by jnipregnalion with a soln. contg. an alk. 
lonh compd., , , . a Ca, Hi. Sr or 
or a salt thereof and an org acid, e g , AcOII, HCOOII, 
sothatoncvapn.adifTiCulllysol alk. earth niclal arsen- 
ate IS left in the sTood. In modifications, the Ifj.VsO* or 
org acid constituents may be cbcimcally cumbmed with 
the alk carlli metal constituent 

Preserving wood, plants and trees berge Tcliayefl. 
Tr 78^,001. Nov 4. in3'» A soln. of 6 parts of dinitro- 
phenol in 03 parts pefroJeum oil is used The soln. may 
Iw emulsified in water contg an emulsifying agent 
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The volume changes of mixtures of benrine and petro- 3 Uen Indexes ate adi content, abrasuc no and a 

iim with alcohol and motor benreoe I raiiz Spausta proiiosM collciiue ahrasivc no 1 . W J“ng 


leum with alcohol and motor benreoe I raiiz Spausta 
Brennsli’lT-Chem Ifi, ISl 4(111 hi) Pjinomccer tU «l 
motor iHHZcne aK mixis an lowtr than lakd values at 
low com ns of ah t jriitions f>etwecn dcid and ealrd 
<ls an laliulatid l,rfirgesi diffenmcs an with 31) vol % 
ale and become less witb increasing d of the petroleum 
fraction No relationship with boiling range was found 
1 W Jung 

Alcohol motor fuel Tetsuro Suwa J Furl So< 
Japan 14, 1 Ibl 70(10 15)(in Fnglish 120 32) — Tlie use of 
I toil mixed with com gasoline as a motor fuel was stud* 
lid on a Cofipcratise Fuel Rc'canh engine coupled toa4- 
kw Sprague dynamometer The tests were made with an 
undild gasoline with fuels contg ID, 2(1 and 3t»% by vol 
ofabs ak Results Gasoline contg ale iipto2i)%can 
iw used jn gisnbne engines without readjiisiing ihe ear- 
litirelor, and the equis . calorific value of ale is preferable s 
to the calorific s’ahie of gasoline F I Nakamura 

Compressed gas as a fuel for motor transport. R 
Cook. Cm J. 213, 90-3(1035).— Tlie system of com- 
pressed gas compulsion used at present is desctilied, and an 
analysis made of its economic possibilities in competition 
with gasoline and heavy oil Conclusion. Heavy oil 
eonstitutes the real competitor to compressed gas The 
improvement in the economic possibilities of compressed 


Fundamentals of coal cleaning Henry I Ifsblcy. 
l'ro£ 111 AfiBiBg Insl 1535, 12.1 J.'i —A simple dcscnii- 
lioool thcpnnopal methodsof eojleleaning A H. H 
The cleaning of Itlmels coat John CnfTcn J’rae. Ill 
Afimng Insl 1035, 33-0 —General Aldcn 11. Emery 
Cleaning or betterment of Illinois coal by the dry 
method Edward O'Toole Proc III 3/iBing /nrf. 1935, 
42 7 — Data are gixcn on HiO retention by coal of various 
sizes Aldcn II Fmery 

The place of air cleaning In coal preparation K G. 
Lawry Proe 111 3/in»rig Insl 1035, 37-0 —The upper 
sue for air cleaning « 1‘/* «n , for washing, G in If the 
surface moisture of the small coal is less than 5%, dry 
cleaning should l>c considered The advnntagcs of n com- 
bined wti and dry plant arc considered A. H Emery 
Coal washing in Baum-type washers with selective ash 
control J \\ Wilson /’roc III Mining Inst. 1035, 
30 42 Aldcn H. Emery 

Coal selection for steam plants A. W. Gtsuger 
Pfnna Slate Cell , .Uinmif Ind 5, No 5, 1—1(1930). — 
Tlic efiect of s-arniion of moisture, ash, D. t it , ash- 
liandbng costs, ash-softening temp and S on the price of 
coal IS discnssed Aldcn H. Emery 

Coal utilization (with special reference to sulfur con- 


gas by enrichment with coal gas and by deselopment of a * 1®®*)* 'V D. Langtry Proe III, ^fining Insl. 193S, 

■ ' • 13ft-13 — Occunence of S in coal, Its behavior tn burning 

and itselTm on heating equipment are discussed 

Atden H. Eineiy 

Coal friability tests A comparative study of methods 
for determining the friability of coal and suggestions for 
tumbler and drop shatter test methods R. E. Gilmore, 
J. II. II. Ntcolls and G. 1*. Connell Cun. Dept Mint 


special engine have aUo ^en examd 1’ J Wilson, Jr. 

High speed Diesel-engine fuels Igsibon character- 
istics of light oil for Ugb-speed Diesel Ktrokni Vamazaki 
and Sakae Ota. J Fuel Soe Japan 14. 1473-83(11*35) 
(in I nglish 1.3 (-7) — Y and O. measured the Diesel and 
Ignition indexes and calcd the cetene nos by the incihods 
proposed by Ilrckcr and Fischer (C A 29, 5lG*), Moore 
H Butler Tosci 
il measurings of these indexes they also earned 
engine tests The distn characteristics of the oils ussd, 
and Diesel index. Ignition index and calcd cetenenos arc 
given in 2 tables F I. Nakamura 

Apphcabihty of physical constants for determination of 
ignibon behavior (cetene number) of Diesel fuels Rich- 
ard Hemzc and Maxmiilun Marder. Brennsloff^Chem 
16, 286-90(1935) — Tlic paraclior, d and nn ore related ‘ 


proposed iiy licckcr and l isclicr (C A 29. Jib’). Moore ’ir,--. i.,*; jno „„ iim-\ T ‘ 

andKavc(CA 29, 53.17*) and W H Butler Tovenfy 7 f 7^ ^ 

the actual measurings of these indexes they also earned out ®f ' cmh was measured by » mcthwls: small jar 

— tumbler, AST. M. coke drum tumbler, liox tumbler, 

drum (box) tumbler, Sheffield coke abrasion tumbler, 
A.S T. M coke shatter test and III shatter test. Each 
method places the coals in approx, the samp order of fria- 
bility and hence all may be considered salisfactoiy. Ap- 
preciably more breakage occurs in the tumbler than m the 
-iiiK u Hiiu nnare reiaipn in sI*3Hvr tests Tlic tumbler text should be used to measure 

boiling indexes in the comparison of ignitabibty Av * ^'P=*”***'^ Ifiabilily after a certain aint. of handling has 
diffsrences iKtwccn deld. cetene no and that calcd with c*. and dunng preliminary plant cnishing. 

aid of the parachor 1.8 Refraction and surface tension resistance to breakage 

appear unsiiited (or the calcn of ignitability with Diesel cnishing _ The sjriall jar tumbler and A b 

Jung 


Shatter tests si 

prior to plant crushing 

fuels j' w ' lun'e''' ^ shatter test Ind snfricicnt advantiges over the 

ReUtionship between the ignitability of brown-coal consideration. In the shatter 

Diesel fuels and their physical properties *”**•*“' 'ires 

Hcmze and Maximilian Marder Oef, Kohle, Lrdoel Teer hS" *r' to 1.17 for the 

n. 724-8{I9^5); cf. preceding ahsU 9 ‘ndexes varied directly with size 

r, 1-,i,nn«Ti,r.. V.. linear 9 of lumps, the larger being more friable than the smaller. 

rmbility index and size siabiJity index (cumnhtive per- 
centage of dropped coal remaining on screen lower and 
next in scries to the smaller screen used in prepg the 
sample for test) agreed closely for the •/*- to 1-m size of 
all COTk tested and for all sizes of the most stable coal. 
The difference between the size stability mdex of the least 


rilalionships are shown between phys consts , particu- 
larly the parachor and d , of fuels of similar boiling range, 
and the ignitability With crcosotc-contg brown-coal 
oils, a correction is needed. The av diilcrcnec between 
the detd cetene no and that calcd from phys consts is 

““i.' . . 1 Jung 

Hans Wahl. Brennstoff-Chem 
—Various requirements of coal dust havre 


16, 2Ul-8(1935) - 


and most fnablc coals for 2 drops corresponds closely with 
Ihe fnabdity index for 4 drops Rate of breakage readied 
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a max at the end of the second drop for the different sues 1 
of the least and medium friable coals A 2-drop niodifica- 
tion of the shatter test gave duplicable friability and size 
stability indices Dropping the coal on an Te plate or 
smooth concrete made little difference Tentative pro- 
cedures for shatter and tumbler tests of coal are outlined 
Alden H Emery 

Heating coal-carboaizing equipment Stief Gas- « 
IVasserfack 78, BCi-TlClQSb) — Coal-carbontiing equip- j 
ment fired with producer gas should also be equipped to 
use coal gas, and nee lersa, so as to increase (he fleri- 
bility of gas and coke yields Calcns are presented as to 
the effect of substituting producer gas for coal gas on coal 
throughout and gas yield, etc Wnh regenerative healmg 
of the air, the efficiency of the 2 gases is quite similar, as 
about the same excess of air is required in each case Coal 
gas may give too short and hot flames m burnera designed 
for producer gas — this is best avoided by adding sufficient 3 
flue gas If mixts of coal gas and producer gas art to be 
preheated before burning, sufficient steam must be added 
to prevent C and tar sepn during heating R W R 
Prevention of coal fires during storage Causes 
Avoidance of spontaneous ignition M Blankc Att)t 
Warmetrift 16,97-^(1935), Cor u iVasserfach 79, l-i 14 
(1936) — Spontaneous ignition of coal storage piles can be 
avoided by (1) a storage area dry and free from fences, 
piers, etc Ashes should be avoided as apt to cause O ' 
access (2) Storage area must be cleaned up before ini- 
tial use (3) Coals of different sizes should be stored 
separately, and breakage avoided (4) Coals of different 
origio should be stored separately (5) The sire of the 
storage piles should be limited, but may be slightly larger 
in winter than u summer At least 1 m should be al- 
lowed between piles (6) In case the fire slops must be 
filled with coal, this coal should be removed first (7) , 
The following heights of storage piles are safe (0) fine ' 
coal, over 18% volatile matter, up to 4 m , large coal, 
over 18% volatile matter up to 6 m , fine coal below 18% 
volatile matter, up to fl m and large coal below 18% 
volatile matter, up to 8 m (8) Kumerouspipessbouldbe 
inserted for temp measurements (9) Coal should al- 
ways be removed from the outside (10) Storage m 
covered bunkers is desirable, storage in sunny comers and 
discharge of gutters on coal should be avoided (11) < 
Accumulation of gas above coal in bunkers most be 
avoided (12) Storage in cones, etc , should be avoided 
(13) Fine coal must not be permitted to reach temps over 
65' in bunkers Puiltn^ oul firet — (14) Bituminous coal 
starts to bum at about 200* (15) Small fires are ex- 

tinguished by opening up the hot “nests" and repilmg the 

coal (16) Larger fires are difficult to extingmsA by dirt 

or water B’ater penetrates with difficulty on account of 
tar formation and may cause explostons The safest 
means is air exclusion, with cooling COi, N or ^ may 
be mtroduced into the bottom of the pile and drawn off at 
the top of the pile by fans If possible the coal should be 
.np.iupKrd TOib fTab JvAckattr excaigimsiSvif tu watVr rtw 

1 2 mm and then stored at a new location R W R 

The lasibihty of coal ash V Kosaka J Fuel Sac 
Japan 14, I19-24(io English) (1935) , cf C A 29, 
1230‘ ’ — K devised a method embodying nnprovenients , 
on the method of Hubley and Bunte, and examd about fiO 
vaneties of Japanese coal ashes "nie description of the 
app , Its operation and the results of the tests are given 
F I Nakamura 

Hydrogenations in a (etralm medium I Bestruc- 
tive hydrogenation of bitumen and pitch B H Boomer 
and J Edwards Can J i?eirarck 13B,323-30(193o) — 
The importance of a suspension medium in processes of 
destructive hydrogenation is discussed, with parttcular ■ 
reference to the efficiency of the medium as a H earner 
The value of tetralm as a medium, in that it is a good 
solvent, is stable to heat, and acts as a H carrier, has been 
detd m the hydrogenation of bitumen and stable pitch 
Tetralm docs not cause an increase in yield of oil but does 
improve the quality somewhat It mcreases the rate of 
hydrogenation of bitumen but does not affect that of 
stable pitch. 11 Destructive hydrogenation of coal 


widi tetralm and with a mixture of related compounds as 
medta Ibtd 331-0 — A complex raixt of polynuclear 
hydrocarbons obtained m the pyrolysis of natural gas has 
been hydrogenated The original raixt and the product 
of hydrogenation have been used as suspension media m 
the hydrogenation of bituminous and domestic coals, and 
are compared with tetralm as a medium The original 
mixt IS much less, and the hydrogenated tnixl only 
shghtly less, effective than tetralm HI Destructive 
bydrogeoation of cellulose and wood E H Boomer, 
G H Argue and J Edwards Ibid 337— i2 — The de- 
structive hydrogenation of cotton wool, cellulose and fir- 
wood sawdust m a tetralm medium was investigated 
When It IS present in sufficient excess, tetralm promotes 
the complete conversion of cellulose and wood to liquids 
and gases m the absence of a catalyst The tetralm acts 
as a H carrier m fulfilling the function of a catalyst IV 
Destructive hydrogenation of gram screenings E. It 
BoonierandJ Edwards /&td 343-50 — The destructive 
hydrogenation of gram screenings in a tetralm medium 
has been investigated With an excess of tetralm, at least 
3 to 1 by weignt, more than 50% of the screenings can be 
(educed to oils and about 15% to solid residue Catalysts 
are effective by virtue of the fact that they greatly increase 
the rate of reaction, and also increase the production of 
hydrocarbon gases at the expense of COt J. W S 
Gasolme from coal at Bilhngham CHS Tupholme. 
Ckem Muslrtes 38. 29-32(1935} -See C A 30,268* 

E H 

The results of low-temperature carbonization of some 
lower Gandiraas lad’aa coals Lewa L Eermor 
Records Geol Survey India 69, Pt 3, 353-60(1935) — 
Analyses of 22 coals are given tabularly with yields of 
coke, oil, liquor and gas and certain data on properties of 
. each Coals with more than 3% moisture are weakly 
eoking or ooncoking. while most of the coals below this 
yield good low-temp coke Tlie high moisture coals 
yield more liquor than low-moisture coals The most 
suitable coals for use in mfg low-temp coke are those also 
Suitable for mfg. higb-temp metallurgical coke 

Alden H Emery 

Improvements m low-temperature analysis W W 
Robinson, Jr , and P N Laird Petroleum HWd 32, No 

> U, 189-91(1935) — Simple procedures and auxiliary 

equipment aie described for the accurate detn of the 
liquid and vapor vol of the residues from wet gases in 
loin temp analysis of natural gas Mol wts are readily 
calcd Chas Wirth, Ilf 

The Coabte low temperature process W A Bristow 

Brennstoff Ghent 16, 281-6(1935) — The Parker Coalite 
processor 1906 is described in its present development 
t F W Jung 

Comparison of retort- and waste gas carbonization E 
Groh Brennsloff-Chem 16, 221 .30(1935) —The Koh- 
lenveredlungs process and the Freiberg and Lurgi proc- 
esses are couipairpd Jrr rnsJ-v y.ipJda and ^utaV.iy nf prod 
ucts F W Jung 

Press for high cakahihty indexes R Kattwmkel 
Brennstoff-Chem 16, 231(1935) —Addnl app for the 
method pn^xised previously (C. A 26, 2847) is described 
' P W. Jung 

Carbonization and combustion David Brownlie 
Steam Engr 5, 137 9(1930), cf C A 29, 7042*— By 
carbomzation of mats of pulverized coal and oil up to 
450* and 750-900 Ib per sq in a residual product is oli- 
tamed composed of heavy oil and carbonized coal particles 
in true colloidal condition Several of these processes are 
described briefly along with the Trent process 

> Alden H Emery 
The fla me ‘'ratmg" of manufactured gases as a meas- 
ure of their combustion characteristics Horst Bruckner 
andffiinsLdhr Gas~u Wasserjach 79, 17-20(1936)“" 
The combustion charaetensties of various tnanufd gases 
can be compared on the basis of their “specific flame rat- 
ing” (C A 26, 829) detd by using a Bunsen burner of 1 
sq cm cross section (1 128 era diam ) with an inner cone 
height of 099 cm This height of the inner cone corre- 
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rond, 10 a flame area of 2 SQ cm . ami the ••specific llarac ' carbureted uater gas decreases, ccommiBin ra« malerid 

■ponas 10 a iwmc Ui - »M , 'n..- « and matntMance can be secured by mcxlifj'uig operation. 


rating” IS expressed m kg cal /sq. cm /sec. T1ii»\alueis 
dependent on tlie rate of flame propagation, heating salue. 
etc A satisfactory gas should have a max '•specific 
flame rating” of about UOO X lO"* kg cal /sq cm /sec. 
» 10% Graphs are gt%en for the \-anation of this value 
with various atr-gas ratios for a no of manufd gases A 
higher "speciCc flame rating” can be s«urcd with air-gas 


and mauiteaance can be secured by modifying operation. 
CImker fortnalton and wear and tear are reduced by using 
lower blast pressure. Improved decompn. of steam and 
oil and blue water gas of better quality result from slower 
rates erf steam and oil admission. Heat in the blow gases 
can be increased with advantage until the plant is self- 
supporting m steam. A large proportion of the steam 


rnwt” somewhat leaner than that used in ordinary appli- j should be passed do^ through the fuel bed, for then there 
ances of the Bunsen-bumer type Maintenance of the * •< less lendcnev for heal to Iea\ c the generator in (he blow- 
proper value will insure sharp flames and the slight danger 
of CO m the Cue gas _ _ . Ryan 


Combustions in gaseous phase \V A Bone I»st 
inlem cktm 5o/r<iy, o/A Coninl 193S, 119-f?Cll, cf C A 
28, 8TG’, S7«* — A general di'cu«sion and rcMcw dealing 
successnely with slow combustion, pre-inflammation 
period, the inflammation period, limits of mflamroabiliiy, 
propagation of flame in explosiw mists tmitsl 


ement, acceleration of initial lelocitj of the flame by 

compression wasxs, detonation, explo'tons in clo-cd ves- 
sels, explosions under high iniiial pressures, influence of 
pressure on the syicetra of stable ff and CO flames in O, 
and the mechanism of oxidation in combustions in gaseous 
phase. A Papmeau-Couture 

The dry punfieahon of manufactured gas K Buntc 
Cos- B Wcsserfach 78, 9M-‘»(1^35) — Fouling and re- 
\i\nfication of do punfimg material' are 2 fundamentally ' 
diflcreni processes High capacitj (or absorbing H-S 
more important than high rate of absorption (activity) 
except where purifier capaaty is Im-’ited App for deig 
actinty is illustrated but not described The octisity of 
Lux and Lauta purifying matenah increases much more 
rapidly with time than do bog iron ores A high content 
of rcactii-e iron is de<jraWe to secure optimura S eonteats 


IS less tendency for heal to Iea\ c the generator in (he blow- 
gas while there IS an improy ement in the quality of the gas. 
With coke of normal grade, nothing is gained by operating 
with shallow fuel bcils under steady conditions. The fuel 
bed should be sufheiently deep to asoid exccssne loss of 
sensible heat m the gases leaMng the top of the generator, 
without being so deep as to restrict unduly the air supply. 

, , A temporary lowermg of the fuel bed is a simple means of 

unifonn” initial 3 preventing the temps of the carburetor from being affected 


by accidental v-analions in the moisture content or the size . 
of the coke, or the nature of the ash. The performance of 
a plant using a normal grade of coke is better than with 
smaller grades Xo mech difficulties arise wifli smaller 
grades, they can be ii'ed when their lesser monetary value 
compensates for lower thermal > leld and poorer quality of 
gas and when the full output is not required Operation 
of the mech grate at a slower speed improves the output, 
the quality of the gas and the > icid of gas per 1000 lb of 
coke, mamly because with a slower speed a greater propor- 
tion of the steam can be supplied on the back -run If the 
grate speed is reduced still more a point is reached when 
clinker aceumulation prevents further gams by disturbing 
condiiioos 10 the fuel bed A self-clmkenng plant has a 
considerably greater output per sq ft of cross section than 
hand-ctinienng pbni In spile of tbu, the fel/<liaker- 


m the oxide m the mm no of foulmgs — tht-> reactive iron ^ ing generator gives a higher thermal yield of gas per IC^ 


content is reduced by the formation of iron disulfide, 
sulfate and various CN compds While fouling and re- 
vivification may appear to proceed at nearly the same rate 
with a heavily loaded punfier, this is not ordinarily true, 
as the HtS can find much reactive Fe oxide, white there is 
much less Fe-Si available for reaction with O ^e opti- 
mum moisture contents for fouling and revivification of a 
given oxide are gener^Iy different It t$ believed that the 


ib of coke and aho of belter quality A K. Emery 
Impoftaace of the work schedule in gas producer sta- 
tions X A. Mtgulia Oimfvnt 3, 0O5-700(lM5).— 
Practice at a refractory plant is discussed E E. S. 

Recently developed chart simplifies compntatioa o( 
floe gas losses W F Schaphorst Oil are Cas J 34, 
No 30. 2r,(K>35) J. R. S. 

Gas beatng of platens for plastic work. H. R. Hems, 


optimum moisture content for fouling corresponds to a 6 Gos H'orW IW, No 2C$S Ind Gas Sjppl , 3-1(1930). 


thm film of water on the surface of the punf) mg material, 
and that increasing thicknesses of this film will decrease 
the rate of H-S absorption due to diffusion proces<es 
Increasing water contents up to the optimum are al«o be- 
lieved to_ increase the amt. of active Fe(OH)i Inten- 
sively dried punfyirg material has greatly decreased ca- 
pacities and activnties — partly dried materials can be re- 
huimdified by adding steam to the gas Optimum temps 
for foulmg and revnvification differ somewhat Alkali 
addns to give a higher ps value increase the rate of H-S 
absorption, but have no influence on the revivification 
process R W. Ryan 

The controlled operation of a carbureted water-gas 
plant — n 37th Report of the Joint Research Committee of 
the Bistihitjon and Leeds Umrersity. F J. Dent, W H 
Blackburn and N H. ^lUiams Inst. Cas Entrs Carr- 
Kuntcatu^Xa 127 ISfiT-n n.,. inv 


P j. UTlsoa, Jr. 

Wfcessoe-WoodaU-Dnckham electro-detarrer at Man- 
chester and Margate. K W Francombe. Cas J. 213, 
20(r-S(l''3C) —The Manchester plant removes 99 8 % of 
tl e far fog from 9-10 million cu ft. of gas measured under 
actual conditions per day with a power consumption of 4-5 
kw The Margate plant is designed for 9^1% tar fog 
mnovaJfrom 2,£00,<Xj0cu ft. of mixed coal and water gas. 

P. J. WiUon, Jr, 

Catalytic oxidation of benzene in gaseous phase. Y. V. 
Pigulcv^kif and E. Ya Yarzhemskaja. J. Gen. Chem. 
(U S S R)S.1G20-S(1935).— Pure and cracking CsH, 
was oxidi^ m an elcctncally heated Fc chamber (1.2 
cm. X 17 cm.) charged to Vi of its capaaty with the 
catalyst prepd. by pptg. NH 4 vanadate on grog lumps and 
activating at 450’ in a current of air and O. The reaction 


No 122 IMpp . Cw nVrW_103. 42b-2.43l- 9 w« earned out with mixts. contg. 3-8% CJI. and 


_ . - » a coal-gas 

auxiliary, the total costs of manuf per therm are a mm 
when a plant is operated at a high output To obUm 
high output, (o) the blast press should be such that, with 
the temps m the fuel bed at the mas allowed by clinker 
formation and wear and tear of the generator, the heat m 
the blow gases is no more than is required for carbureting 
and ( 0 ) the rate of steam supply should be as high as 
consideration for the quality of the blue water gas will 
permit, urfess tte rate of o J supplv then required leads to 
excessive loss of od efficiency The rebtive durattons of 
ran and blow are fixed by the necessity of storing sufficient 
heat in the fud bed durmg the blow to decompose the 
steam during the run. The density of the fuel roust be 
tl*® blast pressure required to con- 
trol the heat m the blow gases. When the deroand for 


— -..-contact 

perious 01 0 4—20.6 see. The reaction gases were con- 
ducted through a system of condensers cooled to room 
temp , 0* and liquid air. Dry air or O was freed from the 
last traces of HjO by freezing with liquid air. A max. 
yield of 3S% maleic acid (I) was obuined at 450’ and a 
contact period of less than 1 sec. in an O atm. The chief 
products of reaction are I (or maleic anhydnde (H)) and 
’ Hrf); the by-products are qubone (4.23%) and some 
aecompa products probably contg. qwnfay drone. ^Tien 
the first (air) condenser was heated to 40-50’ to prevent 
any ^densation of the H-O formed in the reaction, only 
pnre II coDected m the fir«t condenser and I b the 'econd 
(«) condenser It foUows that the primary product of 
ite catalytic oxidation of C:.!!, is H, which combmes with 
t^reacUoa H-O m the condensers with the formation of I 
Tlie most probable me ch ani sm of the reaction is alternate 
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oxidation of C,1I* to hydroqum 
‘cpn of COj and IfjO 

Standard Oil of Indiana perfects new treating process 
for motor benzene Vandcrveer \oorhees OdandCas J 
34, No 30, 30, 39, 41-2(1936) —Refiners are giving up 
the metbod of treating motor benzene with strong acid and 
Its accompanying high cost and large losses V describes 
methods now used (1) dd HiS04follQwedbyawatefand 
caustic wash, (2) s-apor-phase clay treatment, giving a ^ 
product that is satisfactory m everyihmg hut gum sta- 
bility This can be remedied by the use of antioxidants 
Benzenes from certain sources contain excessive amts, of S 
compds These can be removed by sepg the benzene mto 
several fractions, one of them contg most of the S This 
fraction can be treated with strong acid Antioxidants 
are used very satisfactorify in producing a stable benzene 
made by less severe treating methods J R, Strong 
Separation of acenaphtbene from coal tar, and its pun- 3 
fieation P P Karpukhin and L I Slominskil Vkrain 
Khtm Zhur 10, Wiss -tech Ted, 392-411(l&35){in 
Russian) — Kamenskil coal tar contains 1.2% accnaph- 
thenefl),h 277-8* The first fractional distn of heavy 
oil,b 206-75*, ga\e2 52%I A2nddistn oftheodand 
the fraction, b 275-90*, gave addid 0 14% I The Isf 
fraction of anthracene od after 3 fractionations gave 
5 48% I, of which I ra% was obtained in the Isf distn . 
Scpn of I from anthracene oU is more profitable, because ■* 
only 44% of the od must be distd to obtain the fraction, b 
279*. aa compared with 79% of heavy od Since the 
diSerence between the vapor tensions of fluorene and 1 
increases at lower temps (Everest, Tkt //fgfier Coat-Tar 
Ilydrocarhoni, C A 32, 597), it is advantageous to distil 
intaeuo Icrystd from the fraction, b 2C'>-75*, can be 
used after sepn by centrifuging directly in many synthe- 
ses I IS purified by crystn from benzene, tigroin or ale % 
riina for a com scpn of I are discussed Cfus BZanc 
Low temperature browii<oal tar R Schmidt 
Brennsioff Cktm 16, 241-7(1933) —A review of work on 
compn , constituents, analysis, use of fractions, treatment, 
etc , with extensile bibliography for 1928-1913 

F W Jung 

Eleetnaty and the coking industry J P Vaxson 
Cos World 104, No 2683 Coking Sect . fr-Il(193C) — . 
Ltilization of electricity m the coke plant ls discussed ^ 
P J Wdson. Jr 

Eli z a ai aaoa of sulfur learn coke C E Poxweft Cai 
J 213, 11 3(1916) -r suggests that this is likely to be 
oneofihetcch proWemsof ourgeneration 

P J TVilson. Jr 

Influence of the woikmg schedule of coke ovens on the 
output and quality of chemical products N A Nikol'- 
skil Trans VI UendtUeo Congr Tktorei Applied 7 
CAcm 1922 2, Pt 1, 678-81(1935) — Rapid working of 
the osens does not decrease the output nor impair the 
quality of the by-products Poor results obumed in 
practice are due to pyrogenic decompn of the by prodocts 
m the upjw part of the oven and can be eliminated by 
changing the construction of this part of the oven and by 
lowering somewhat the temp in the upper part of the 
°ven E E Stefanowsky 


Electrolytic decompn of caustic phenolates (from coke- 
oven liquors] (Drees, Kowalski) 4 Corrosimi-tcsisting 
materials for gas appliances (Ward, Fulweifcr) 9 Use of 
coke-oven gas in the glass industry (Allolio) 19 Natural 
and industrial gasc-s (Shagalov) 13 Test (or knock 
characteristics of motor fueb (Anon ) 22 Uses of coal for 
brickworks (Gamble, Paget) 19 Doming lone with gas 
fuel (Kahn) 18 Kivdo-Kaichikhin brown<oal deposit 9 
(Ponomarenko) 8 Sewage disposal and the supply of 
domestic raw materials V Cl{, from sewage.^»posal 
plants as a t^otor fuel (Hedmann) 14 The sapropcis as a 
source of bigh-mol carl^oxylic acids (Shvedov, cf of ) 10 
Lubricating oils and motor fuels (Pr pat 789,507) 22 
Elcctrically-heatccl coke ovens (Pr pat 789,4M) 4 
Product for intensifying comfjustion (Delg pat 407,'fiO) 


Doleh, Paul Wassergas Chemie und Technik dcr 
Wassetgasvcrfahren Leipzig. J. A. Barth 268 pp 
M 17 ReviewedmtTaz/. 213, 382 (1936). 

Kreolen, P J W.; GnindzOge der Chemie und Sys- 
lematik der Kohlen Translated from Dutch by II 
Afendcl Arasterdam D B. Ccalen 179 pp FI 
4 GO Reviewed in Ind Eng Ckem , News Ed. 14, 81 
(1916). 

Kiihl, H.: Dissoziation von Verbrennungsgasen und ihr 
Einfluss auf den Wirkungtgrad von Vergasermaschinen 
Berlin: V.D I.-Verlag 18 pp M 5 Reviewed in Z 
phyitk. Ckem A175, 173(1935) 

I^hne, Georg, and Koch, Franz* Holz- und Hotz- 
kohlcngaserzeuger fur Krafifahrzeuge Berlin Beuth- 
Vcflag 67 pp hi 4 

Alachcmer, Heitinch, and Reismaan, OKo* Kampf um 
Trci^tofl Frankfurt Pntz Knapp 172 pp 

Spiera, H M : Technical Data on Fuel 4th cd 
London* The Bnt. National Comm , World Power Con- 
ference. 12s Gd 

Wesche, Heinz Die Brennstofle Tascfaenbuch fur 
Dampfkessel- und Feuerungstechniker. Stuttgart: F 
Enke. 137pp M 11; bound M. 12 60 

Alkohol-G^isch-Kiaftstofle Issued by Oesterieich- 
■sches Petroleum Institut. Vienna* Verlag fur Fach- 
bteratur 20 pp M. 1. Reviewed «j Chtmit If sndus 
truii, 1345(1935) 


Apparatus for diymg and burning low-grade fuels such 
as refuse for heating tube boilers Viktor Kolb (to 
American Lurgi Corp ). U S 2,029,670, Feb 4 Vari- 
ous structural and operative details 

Colloidal fuel Erwui Bluemoer. Bnt 416,380, Oct. 
10. 1935 Light hydrocarbons and fuel coosutmg of solid 
carbonaceous partidea colloidally dispersed in oil are ob* 
lamed by pressure erackisg a suspension of coal in oil by 
bringing a thin layer into contact with a heated surface and 
simultaneously subjecting to centrifugal force sufficient to 
sep gas and vapor from the suspension but insufficient to 
sep the coal panicles from the oil 

Fuel bneuets P F Turchinskit Russ 37,688, July 
31, 1934 Amixt of coal breeze, Ca(01I)i and (NHi)i* 
COi IS pressed and beated to 120-30*. 

Fuel oils The Gas Light & Coke Co , Roland H 
Griffith and Samuel O IIiU Bnt 416,027, Oct 3, I91'» 
Fuel oils tor compression ignition engines are pruned with 
a small proportion of an org coinpd that hu a halogen 
atom and a KOi group on adjacent C atoms and has an 
Ignition point appreciably lower than the oil In an ex- 
ample, 0 5-1% of themtratesof 9,10-bromohydroxyslearic 
acid, or Its Et ester, bromohydroxypmene, chlorohydroxy* 
stearic acid or the bromo-nitrate denv of Et emnamate 
1$ added to a rnixt of light creosote oil 8o with gas oil 201 

Gas nuier suitable for use with engine mt^es Mau 
rice Lcfebre U. S 2,028,917, Jan 28 Structural and 

operative details 

Fuel preheatmgsystem for uitemal combustion eegmes 
Oscar &mmen (to Sulzer GebrQder Akt -Ges ) If. S 
2.028,527, Jan 21 Various structural and operative de- 
tails 

Coal flotation Philip M Frantz (to Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Co ) L S 2,028,742, Jan 28 For recovery of 
coal fiom a coal-and-water pulp, by froth flotation, the 
material is aerated and agitated in the prc'ence of a crurti 
paraffin-liase petroleum oil kerosene mixt. and coal tar 
creosote 

Coal Frost Bierbrauer and JoscpJi VOpperle tr 
789.280. Oct 25, 1915 See Gcr. 019,239 (C A. 30, 
599*) 

Apparatus lot cleaning coal on a pervious vibrating deck 
ilack L Haworth (to Jeflrey Mfg Co ) US -’.02.8.- 
834, Jan 28 Structural and mech features 

Apparatus with • perforated deck for cleaning coal by 
paenmahe treatment Mack E Haworth (to Jeffrey 
Mfg Co ) US 2,028,904, Jan 28 Structural and 
operative details 

Apptratua for the clarification of coal slurry, etc , that 
has been treated with a precipitating agent Gevellvchait 
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Thcarn comprj'cs n iio of tlown«arilly imlinut pciwkCf< Co^ ). U. S -.ftS,. tt>, Jan - . \* 


Thcapp comprj'cs « ini — - i 

of «iniaU cmss «c\tion arrunRCil «>jntnctncnny with mpetl an^opfrati\-c detail^, 
to the axK or a nntcr pi vne of a receptacle anil conaryini: 
the luniul from a rovtirer or receivers at the heiil of the 
teveptacle to tlie lower part thireof The sohil niaffer 
seps from the hquiil in the passages 


Incorporatcil Ger. tOtt.TlVi, N'ov. 

<a IVc S). .... 

Upright retort for producing gas and coke^ HemrKh 


rngmeennK Corj* 1 

Vannm stiiictiiral, mech anil 


RetortandassocUtedapparatusfordlstillingcoal.avood, j Steinfeldt Gcr tiJO.Wl. 
pitch, etc Ira 1! l>irb> ami Ifurohl K Horner (to n.- m oi 
Tvter C Keilh^ I' S J.lO.T.V*. 1 eh 4 \arMnit 

ilclails are ilesiri!>cil of an npp im hiding a retort in which 

•a vertical!) moMible hfier IS niounteil T S 

1 2-.'! aho rilalc' to various stniciiiral and operative 
ih tails of app for suiiilar Use 

Destructire hydrogenation of coals Inirmaitonal 11) 
ilrogtiiation l*aitnts Co ltd Ir Ts.'-om, (Xt l'», l*C'i 
The fractions frictl from hard a«ph»ll and h tvetvveen ITU J 
and 41X)*. prefcrahl) 2lX) to 41X1”. ohtaiiied from the pto.1 
nets of destrmiive h>droKen itioti of co.il. ore treater! 
with liquefied lodrwarKms whiih are gastanis at noniial 
temp , and ihc leliueil oil ohtained is subject r»l todcstnic- 
live li)dtogvnation l>y p.issing it along wnh 11 over vain 
l>sts under inireaseil pressure and at a high temp , ptefer- 
ahlj atvovc 3.VI* Inirresiing volatile hjdriwarlions are 
oiitained Cf C 30. 121.1* 

Hydrogenating coal, coal distillates, tara. cresola. ♦ 
mineral oils, distillation residues and the like Wilhelnt 
Hittmeister (to r 1 rtu Tout de Nemours S. Co 1 1' S 

J.lieh.-fCi. Feb 4 Sw-e Ger t.ll.‘'2-2U el 29. t40.*) 

Combustion gaa I G I arl>enind A -G If TJCi. 

174, Oct 24, HVIa MonovmjUietvlenc m the com* 
pressed or liquefied state is used foi welihng, lighting. 

heating and other industrial purjxvs-es - . 

Carbureted water gas l.eslie .A Angus no Jwmet- j soln u regenerated with S0» m sep clumUrs, the Ireat- 
Solvav 1 nguieenng Corp ) 1. S 2.02'',S.V». Tsh 4 mcnl of the ro* m the wishing vhaml'cr l>eing j'eriovlicullv 
Inojicnitinga waler*ga.sset including a cartiuretor through discontimies! and rtsiimetl mile chatnl'er theretofore iisctl 


iiu:. (Cl 2«V». 2). 
Tlie waste heat is used to ptwhice water ra< 

Hot gas ealee suitable for use In water-gas plants 
Laufits I fgaarri (to Ssni 
V S 2,02’».*u^. Teh ‘ 
operative details 

I^rifylBg gases Gustaf 11 Hulitinn and Clvo 
Wilhelm Tilo lUii 4h'.-MS. lAi .1. llVlo Inpurifvmg 

gascafroiu HjShv washing with on all liquid. e g.nllali 

sarlumatc soln . and rgvnirating the liquid h> the mtro- 
diiclion of COj and subsequent removal of the Ifjis and 
CO,, cm frtuiia previous ivik of the proiess is mtnxluceil 
into the sjicni washing liquid while luaintammg the H-S 
therein and 1st the il,S and then the CO, is rimovcil. 
The Il-S ina) l>e rcniosTtl b> means of a v iiiuim after 
wtiKh tliv soln may Iv Ixnhd todrivv off the CO, 

Apparatus for purifying producer gss Yii K.ahmu 
kov Ituss .U.llXl, Jan .,1,11X51 A ihanilvT contain' 
an inclinest Uifllr provided with pcrfur.itioiis for wa'hing 
the gas With water, and is equipped with liitvs of various 
diaiiis for thcdisiharge of water ami tar The upper jurt 
contains a vertical gaure foi siumkling the g.is vriih water. 

Remoeal of hydrogen sulfide and ammonia from gases 
Clitisiitii J Hausen (to Kopivrs Co of Oil ) I S 
2.tt>'.2«*C. Jm 24 .\ gas such us a coal ilistn g-is is 

washfsl with a thionatc «oln to remove H,S and the sivent 


wluvh are passed blast gases admixed with an 0 -contg gas 
alternalelv with ihepxssagt of water ra* which isemtchesi 
with oil fonning earlKunccous deposits, the bltst gases are 
biintevl m tl e carburetor during the blasting step and eon- 
current removal of the carlxinaceotis lU posits is effecteil by 
the use of siiRieienl additional 0 -contg gas. and duitng 


for the regeneration, »o that by alternating the Use of the 
gas treating and regenerating chambers pptd sivlnK are 
di>s«lvesl from the gas washing iluniber App. tv de- 
scrilwd. Cf. r . 1 . 30 . l.MG’. 

Tar distillation Aleaamler .A MaiCubbin ami Joseph 
7 aaemil,Jf (to Rarretl Co ). I* S 2 .ll 2 ",'\S.l, 1 cb 4 . 


the succeeding water -gai-makmg step oil ts addeil to the « Vapors and liquid residue from the disin of coal t ir are 


water gas, the cracking of the od m the water gas making 
step and the removal of the cart>onacTflus dejosits Iwmg 
rfirsied without introiluction of extraneous fuel into the 
carburetor and sons to avoid maintenance of a substantui 
Ixvly of carlmnaceoiis rnatcrial in the cutbureior App Is 
dcseribcsl. Cf. C 30. l.Mu* 

Fuel gas from hydrocarbon matenals such as propane. 


«ep»l from each other, amlthe residue is he.itfdbv mdircvt 
heii transfer from heated inaternl passing to the first 
ilisin stoge, am! the resuhieis subject evt ton sev'ond ilistn 
elTcctevt under a vaaium. .An arrangement of app. is 
ilesciil,esl 

Fractional condensation of tar vapors. A K.Mitytirsv 
Russ 37.TV2, July SI, 11*34. The tar vaixvrs are jvissnl 


butane and steam Ireilcrukr Frev, Walter T Hiippie iluvcll) mtothetectifyingtowertosip.mdivulualfrae- 
and Jesse .A. Guyer (to Thillips Fetrolemn Co.) U S ' tkwis m stnppere The tower is tiusliesl with the tar frnc- 
2.tl2'i,tk>. , 1 eb 4 In a continuous proces.s for the manuf. tion which is ol>lainevl by p.assing lar thrwigh scnibhets 


of clean fuel gas, m which hydrocailxin refonning reactions 
and water-gas reactions are caused to proceeil simultane- 
ously m the presence of a catalyst such as Ni screens with 
alumina os a promoter, steam and hydrocarlmns such as 
C,H, and C,Hi, are nused and ivassnl through a sene* 
externally heatevl l>o»lics of catalyst, and the mwt 
healed mlennedutc the catalysts to compensate (or Ire 
heat due to the endolhenmc character of the wairr 
reactions, and hydavTirUm iinterxal is addcsl at inierviils 
dining the pavsage, so that the rtsuliant gaseontainssiib- 
stantul quantities of hy drocarlxms and water gas ami has 
aj,re<litd calonhc valm .\],ii isdesuiUd Cf C ..I. 

Catalytic apparatus suitable for producing gas from 
...a V... ... Je^se A Guyer, 1 reilcrK'k T 


steam and butane, etc 


by p.avsing tar through scnibhets 
lor the removal of lighter fractions. The app is illus- 
trated. 

Tar settler V. 1. Zhiinko, I.. S. Faghxhn ami I.. T. 
Larebmk Uiiss SJ.n.M, Jan. St, 11X54 Construction 
details of a tar-water seixiralor. 
runfying tar adds. Catl F Hartwig (to The Rirntt 
compensate (or lossnl a Co ). tint. 4,'50,,S2y, Ovl. ti, l^S.',. 55ec H. S 1 •‘‘U UTP 
- • (C zp.saio'j. 

Coking materials such as coal-tar pitch ,M\-an H. G il- 
UherftoTlieRarreltCo). U. S. S.IO'.Mk’,. Feb 4 The 
materixl is introducexl into a hot coke oven heated In the 
coking of a prev loiis charge, and heat for coking is supplual 
first to the upper imrtion of the mass while impelling the 
flow of heat from the las^ txf the oven into the hnwr invr- 
tion of the mass (as bv insiilituig material si,vh as dii- 


“1- •?lrFli.'l“‘''\^tr!ms*:t'”'? retroleuin Co). P Imri^sranlToiX^^ 
detail. slructural and operative heat«l downwxitdly to efTevt coking. App. ,s descril^l 

^okc ovens wotking at low or medium temrerature 
bliU O tn. b. H. 1 r. cXi. ji.', l*X5:i 


Od.gas generating apparatus I.csmml 15 Haa»s (to 
International Od Gas Corp ). C S. 2.(l2y,T74, Peh. 4 
\ anous structural and operative details 

furnace for producing coal gas and coke. 
^WalKrsheuii. Ger. fOit.fOb, Oct. 25, UX5o (Cl 


Coke ovens v 

CarlStdlC. tn. . 

Coke-oven battery with upnght chambers! C. Otto .S: 
ItuV* fXt.2'*. 1(X57> (Cl 2iki 
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Furnace for low temperature carbouiMtion. M A t 
Erbesfeld Russ 28,114, Aug 31, 1331. Construction 
details 

Apparatus for raising the charging doors of coke oeens 
V P Kovalev. Russ 34,520, Feb 28, 1934. Constmc- 
tion details 


Attadunest to the coke-discharge apparatus used in 
coke ovens V P. Kovalev. Russ ^,521, Feb 28, 
1931 Coastructiou details 
Coke-oven doors Gas Chambers & Cote Ovens Ltd 
and Arthur H Lymn Crit 430,932, Oct. 22, 1935 
Addn to381,118(C A 27,5948). 


22-PETROLEUM. LUBRICANTS, ASPHALT AND WOOD PRODUCTS 


PASJtCflEX 

continumislr is described Adaptation of the process to 
com operation is being investigated A. F.-C. 

The bitiiminous shales of LozSre and ATejroo Jean 
Barlot 2/flf. gruijw 27. 10CS3-S(1935); cf C A 30. 
121C* — The shale beds of Mende, Catiourgue-Campagnae, 
Severac, Mdlau, R^uefort, Toumemire, Saint-Jean and 
Saint Paul are described Analysis of 12 samples gave 
the foUowing results sol m HCl at 20* 18.2-65 0, org 
matter 8 1-19 0, oil 4 0-9 6 and gas 1 4-3 1% DLStn 
of the oil gave. 20-205* (motor spint) 39, 205-330* (gas 
oif) 41, residue (pitch) The compn of the oil h 

appror unsaid hydrocarbon 52, aromatic hydrocarbons 
12, ales O, bases 2 0, phenols 0 8 and S 1 15% 

Standard meth^ofV^plmg petroleum «dpetm^ Problems and progress of the wSch 

oduets AiT,_ S^_Testmg_Materials, A S_ T_M lubneatine-o.l oroductioa 


Tentative definitions of terms relating to petroleum 
Am Soc Testing Materials, A S T M Designation 
D288~35T, Am Standards Assoc , A S A hfo Z11.2S- 
1935, 3 pp Alden H Finery 

Probable petroleum shortage m the United States and 
methods for its alleviation L C Snider and B T. 
Brooks Bull Am Asioc Petroleum Geot. 20, 15-50 
{1936j Alden H Emery 

Standard method of test for distillation of crude pe- 
troleum Am Soc Testing Materials, A S T M 
Deugnation D285-33, Am Petroleum Inst Standard, 
A P I No 525-33, Am Standards Assoc .ASA 
Z1U2 1935, 7 pp Alden H Emery 


products - , — . 

Designation D270-33, Am Petroleum lost Standard, 

A P I No 528-33, Am Standards Assoc , A S A 
No ZII.S3-133J, 22 pp Alden H Emery 

Tentative method of test for color of refined petroleum 
oil by means of Saybolt chromometer Am Soc Testing 
Materials, A S T M Designation DI5^1-34T, Am 
Standards Assoc , A S A No ZU.35't935, 4 pp 

Alden H Emery • 

Tentative method of test for sulfur in petroleum oils by 
lamp method Am Soc Testing Macenab, A S T hi 
Designation 099-347, Am Standards As.soc , A S A 
No Zll 38-1930, 5 pp Alden H Emery 

TenUtve standard Viscosity temperature chart for 
liquid petroleum products Am Soc Testing MaiesiaU, 

A S T hi Designation D341-32T , Am Standards 
Assoc , A S A No Z1113>-1935, 2 pp anl chart 
Alden H Emery 

Standard method of test for water and sediment in 
petroleum products, by means of centnfuge Am Soc 
Testing ilatenaU, A S T hi Designauon D96-35, 
Am I'etroleum Inst Standard, API No 520-35, 
Am Standards Assoc , A S A No Zll A-1935,4 pp 
Alden K Lmrry 

Viscosity temperature reUbonship of Japanese pe- 
troleum oils m, IV Takewo Kurosawa / Soc 
Chem Ind , Japan 38, Suppl binding 021 2(1935), cf 
C A 30, 121.,‘ — TTie working viscxsity, i e , the vis- 
CO'ity at the workmg temp , was obtamed for vaixms 
kinds of lubricating oils The wotkw.g ot 

heavy crankcase oils were generally lower than those of 
light spindle oils in normal usage The concept of transi 
lion temp and transition viscosity (at that temp ) is, 
developed, as ihe point of conuct at which the hue 

V + I = k (angle of slope 135°) ls a ungent, where 

V = viscosity and i - temp , on the K ei » diagram 
For Japanese oils having V of 35-300*), the transilion 
temps lie between 20* and 145* aud the transition vis 
cosities between about 50 and 60 sec hfath expressions 
for the V-l curves are presented K KammemieyeT 

Theoretical and technical considerattons on the xefinmg 
of giiceraJ oils by pbjsieal eztraetioa B Kw^ /in 


progress tn motor-fuel and lubneatingHiil production 
reported Walter Miller, iftmns Met. 17, 68-60 
(l<i36) Alden H Emery 

Punning oils with selective solvents The Central 
loslituie ©T Avution Fuels and Oils Teihntia No 33 
(I9J5)— Punl/ing oils by extracting them with PbNOi 
fives products with a good vtsconty-temp curve 

B V, Shvartzberg 

Testing metallurgical fuel oils. John H. Hruska 
Iron Ate 135, No 17, 29-3, 92(1935), cf C A 29, 
7<i30* —The detn of temp -viscosity curves ct a valuable 
supplement to sp -gr data in evaluating fuel oils The 
Steiner method measures the time required for a bubble to 
nse through a 100 mm column of oil F. G Norns 
Snlfured cuttmg oils Emile Robbe Hat trawi 
27, l0<>51-2(!935) — A brief discussion of the advantages 
of the addn of S (preferably m soln in fatty oils) U 
mineral cutting oils, with a few svorking formula for the 
prepo of sulfurcd oib A Papmeau Couture 

Standard method of test for distillation of gasoline, 
naphtha, kerosene and sumlar petroleum products Am 
Soc Testing Matcnab, A. S T M Designation* D86-33, 
Am Petroleum Inst Standard, A. P. I No.' 607-35, 
Am Standards Assoc , A S A. No : Zll 10-1935, 9 pp 
Alden H Emery 

The toxic properties of ethyl gasoline Gerhard Ltnd 
/ M Hyt Toxicol 18. 37-41(1936) —107 tank at- 
tendants, 61 mechanics and 47 chauSeuis of Copenhagen. 
Denmark, were subjected to a climcal examn. after 
being exposed to ethyl gasblme lor about 1 yi- 'Fbt 
gasoline contained 2 4 cc of tetraethyl lead per gal'on 
No symptoms of lead poisomng were found in any of the 
men ezamd A L Elder 

, Tentative method of test for gum content of gasoline 
Am Soc Testing Materials, A. S T. il Designation 
D381-34T, Am Standards Assoc , A S A No Z1130- 
1935, 4 pp Alden H. Finery 

Tentative method of test for knock eharactensties o* 
motor fuels Am Soc Testmg Matenab, A S T if 
DesignatKm D157-34T. Am Standards Assoc , A. S A 
No Zll -37-1935, 9 pp Alden H Emery 

. "" mf obtamed m the benzine synthesis of FrMf 

e/itm tnd (Pans) 44, 282-6(193 j) — After ouUiiung the 9 FUber and H Tropsch Isolation and cbloimatioii of 
r- -/.«« r. I f - I. o — — 1 ~i- tr aynunetncal paraffin hydrocarbons H. Koch and G 


defects of the Ilr-SO, process of refining mineral <^s, K 
presents briefly the theory of refining by solvents Fxpts 
made by K are descnlicd that showed the feasibility 
(on a lab scale) of treating with I’bOlT to sep the oil 
mto a light fraction and a heavy fraction, which are 
further refined (after removal of ITiOH by vacuum i*isfn ) 
by eitn with wr-nitrobenzyl ale An app for carrying 
out the combined PbOH-in-OjNCiHiCHjOH process 


Ibipg BrennsloJ-Chem 16, 185-90(1035), cf. C 
28, 6291' — Diesel oil, in part dewaxed Kogasin II, w^ 
subjected to vacuum distn Normal paraffins ff°!5 
deenne to octane were tsolated The remaining 00 ~^o 
of the inraffins consisted of isoparaffins The n-paraffins 
were chlorinated and fractionated by vacuum disto 
Bibliograpfay. F. W Juog 
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(103)); cf preceding abstr. — Allyl chlorides previously 
prepd. were condensed m the presence of active A1 ot 
condensed with aromatic hydrocarbons m the preso^ « 
Aia,. Reaction products were sepd by distn and the 
coropn. of the fracuons was detd. Viscosities^aad vis- 
cosity-temp curves are given F Jung 

Separation and utilization of o and p-nitrotoluene from ^ of 
the mononitrotoluenes prepared from the jasolme fraction 
of Syukkhka crude od II Preparation of toluidine 
from nitrotoluene MasaWtchi Mizuia J Sot 
/«(i , /oftin 38, Suppl binding G2(>-30( 1035), cf C A 
30, 1548^— Toluidincs were prepd from o- and p-mono- 
nitrotoluene, sepd by fractional distn and crystn from 
crude mononitrotoluene previously described The yield 
and quality of the loluidines compared very favorably 
with those of toluidines obtained from pure nitrotoluene^ 


Preparation of safranme and magenta Total 
conclusions Ibtd 723-1 —The mechanisms by whwh 
the two compds were prepd are given in detail Ko 
differences were found between the products made from 
the toluenes of Syukkokd crude oil and those made from 
pure nitrotoluenes Karl ICammermeyer 

Thm layers of tin and otter metals I InStience of 
ih.n metal layers on the deterioration of technical^ in- 


lubncaling oil. The lubricating fr .. 

Continent petroleum were extd. with liquid SOj, crjsm. 
from ethylene cWonde and fractionally distd. in order 
to sep asphaltic and resinous matter, wax and ^ter- 
white fractions, resp. The app is descnlwd in detail. 
Since there was a continuous increase m the viscosity 
of the fractions of water-white oil with respect to their 
vapor pressures, blending of fractions for successive distns. 
was accomplished on the basis of viscosity instead of 
b p Although at the end of the fourth distn. no one 
type of hydrocarbon had been coned in one boiling range 
It appears likely that the oil can be sepd. by distn- into 
const -boding fractions, which can in turn be sepd. into 
hydrocarbons of different types by one of the other pays, 
methods P- J \\ilson, Jr 

Lubneabng greases R N Smith. Can iltning J. 


57, 22-l{l‘J3t)) , ei C A 30, 8-15* — A brief description 
of lubricating greases and ihcir applications W. H. B 


Radioactivity of oil waters in Czechoslovakia (BC- 
hounek, ei al ) i Geothermal stages and the chemistry 
of artesian waters [presence of crude oil) (Chebotarev) 8 
Infrared absorption spectra of some anthracenic hydro- 
carbons 11 Analysis of hydrocarbons in oils (Lambert, 


sulating oils ' P J Haringhuuen and D W'as * Le,:omte) 3 Treatment of water for domestic purposes 
slerdim 38, 1003-4>{1935) itb ,jj ^ Tnnidad oil field (Richardj 14 Hulrogetiaimg 
mineral Otis, distn residues, etc (U S pat. J,02y,S''5) 21 
CoHnirrairrent contact of materials such as oils ami 
selective solvents (U S pat 2,020,^87 8) 1 Treating 
lubricatiog-od stock wnth selective solvents (U S. pat 
2,020,0'j0) I App for countercurrent contact of ma- 
terials such as oil stocks and selective solvents (U. 5 
s pat 2.02'J,C01) I App for washing tanks for trans- 
porting oil <U S pat 2,02t,7bS) 1 App for cleaning 
tanks for traasporting oil (U S pat 2,020, 705) 1. Heat- 
ing Quids such as hydrocarbon oils to be cracked (U. S. 
pat 2.020.2'01) 1. Regenerating used days (Fr. pat. 
"SO.IS'O 18 Thermometer and assoed. app. for detg. 
the temp of oils m tanks (U. S pats 2,028,887-8) 1. 
Hand pump for oils (U S pat. 2,0^,012) 1. Pump and 
.1,-, k,i ^ 'a.. I _.(. ^ sis««cd. app for taking samples of petroleum from tanks 
fh/vl S pat 2,02'1.23l) 1. Plastic resins from petroleum 

residuums (U S pat 2.020,288)13 Fractional distn. 


Prnc Acad Sci Amslerd: 

'lodge formation and increase in acidity as cfitena of 
detenoration of insulating oils, it appears that Cu has 
the largest inffuence, Pb less and Sn least In some 
cases Sn seems to act as an antioxidant The Cu is not 
attacked after 100 brs , because of formation of a pro- 
tecting layer The catalysis is thought to be due chiefly 
to dissolved Cu CEP Jeffreys 

Standard method of test for dilution of eraakease oils 
Am Soc. Testing Matenals, A S T M Designation 
D122-3fi, Am. Petroleum Inst Standard, A P I Ko 
.121-35, Am. Standards Assoc , A S A No Z112I3- 
1031, 3 pp. Alden II Emery 

The absolute nscosity of crankcase oil for automobiles 
Benone Anastasiu. Ann t/im anal. zAim oppl 18, 
5(1038). — Values for the ahs viscosity at CO*, 150* and 


eter and compared with the values calcd by the formula 
of C. Waliher (cf. C. A 20, 7000*) The results show 
that the ealed, values are slightly higher than the actual 
exptl. values. U' T. II 

The aromahe constituents of mineral lubncating oils, 
n. Carl Zerbe and Kurt Folkens Brennstoff-Chrm 
16, 208-11(1935), cf C. ,4 29, 5643* — The bdcleanu 
ext. previously described has been hydrogenated under 
pressure with and without the catalysts I and Mo^ 
With MoSj under 400®, products of improved viscosity 
charactenstics are obtained Above 450®, crackmg 
takes place with formation of low-boiling benzene hydro- 
carbons. r W Jung 

Relabooship between the physical properties and 
chemical constitution of lubncating oils hlicbael 
Freund. Refiner Natural Catolme MJr 14, 486-00 
(1035), Petroleum Z 31, No 19, MotorenfU. 8 — See 
C. A. 29. 7031* J. L E 

Tentative method of test for color of lubncating oUs 
by means of A S T M Union coloruneter Am Soc 
Testing Materials. A S. T M Designation D155-34T 
irr, 4.™ 4 C . pjp Z 1 1 -34-1035, 

Alden H. Emery 


. . _ pat -- 

of petroleum (U .8 pat. 2,02'1,528) I Thermwlynamic 
properties of inivis of a crude oil and a natural gas (Sage, 
Lacey) 2 

Attwooll, A. W., and Broome, D. C.: Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt. London- The Baynard Press. 5G pp. 

7 EgloS, Gustav, and Crandal, Emma E.: The Cracking 
Art in 1934 Chicago- Universal Oil Products Co. 19'i 
pp- 

Fussteig, R ■ Thcone und Technik des Crackens. 
Berlin Atlgemeiner Industne-Verlag. G2 pp. M. C 80 
Caetz, Halley T Water-V.'hite Hydrocarbons from 
Tnmdad Asphalt. Los Angeles: Grafton Pub. Corn. 
137 pp $3 50. 

Snider. L. C., and Brooks, B T.: Petroleum Shortage 
" and Its AllcviaUon New York: The Chem. Foundation. 
33 pp Reviewed m Rubier /Ige 38, 217(1930). 


Petroleum-oil distillatioa. Alexander G. Page (to 
UnionOil Co of Calif.). U. S. 2,029,601. Feb. 4. Heat 
w apph^ to a petroleum oil in proportion to divtilL off 
J J ...s.j. desired fractions present, and a cooling liquid IS circulated 

number of through a closed circuit (of a described app ) in contact 
T«“"5M«enal,,A S T.M 9 with the vapor, for them fractional condenmbon the 
Designation. D^-35. Am Petroleum Inst. SUndard, c^mg liquid being circulated under suitable control for 

No •'zilJry-loTw'';n Standards Assoc , A. S A this purpose) and the cooling liquid is then passed m 

^ ^ J • Emery heat-exchange relation with the incoming stock to be 

‘“’^^tigahug the chemical distd An extensive arrangement of app. w de^bed ^ 

and I rank W Ro«. Ir I Rrtroryi, iv„ii b... j i /. v-iu. oo^.ooi, uec. J, 1U35. A hydrocarbon oil 

Kose.jr. J Kesearck Natl Bur Standards b fractionated by mixing it with 3-15 vols of a hydro- 
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carbon contg 1-5 C atoms and heating to vmhm about 1 treated with 11 in the presence of a preformed thio- 
75’ of the cntical temp of the light hydrocarbon and at molybdate or thio tungstate of Co or the like under such 

a pressure of 350-500 lb per sq in An upper soln erf conditions (suitably by heating under pressure) that the 

light oil in the light hydrocarbon is sepd from a lower H reacts with S compds in the oil, in the absence of Hib 

heavy-oil layer, and T«no%ed The light hydrocarbon other than that evolved in the tetetwn and from the oil 

IS distd from Its soln and the heavy oil from its soln Etectnc dehydrahon of petroleum emulsions. Lyle 

Fractionating and cracking bydrocarboiis from pe- Dillon (to Union Oil Co of Calif } U. S 2,020,3b3. 
troleum oils John B Dames (to Universal Oil IToducts Feb 4 The emulsion is supplied to the surface of an 
Co ) US 3,02'1,752, Feb 4 Crude petroleum oil ^ electrode whence it falls freely onto a second electrode, 
contg natural gasoline is heated to vaporize the natural — • •c-.n. 


gasoline and the resulting gasoline-contg vapor is sepd 
from fractions ol the crude heavier than gasoline, the 
heavier fractions are heated to a cracking temp under 
pressure m a pipe coil or the like and the healed material 
15 thence passed into an enlarged reaction zone maintained 
under cracking conditions of temp and pressure, and the 
gasolme-contg vapor is introduced into this reaction 
zone and subjected to the cracking condiUons in it, the . 
reaction products are sepd into vapors and residue, and 
the vapors are dcphlegmatcd and condensed App is 
described 

Operation of oil stills with tubes and headers Clarence 
11 Thayer (to Sun Oil Co ) US 2,029,1156, Feb 4 
An inert gas such as flue gas is introduced into header 
boves ’Khich surround return bends of a pipe still, in 
order to take uP leakage vapors Various details of app 
are described, in which gases from the header bores are 
passed to the combustion zone of the still 
Bubbte-tower construction suitable for fraetionahons 
X.oren P &oviUe (to Texas Co ) US 2,029,277, Jan 
Various structural details 

Kefiaisg oils Hertnatm Suida, ISans Poll and AUttd 
Nonak Ft 7h9,2''9, Oct 25, 1915 Mineral oils are 
»epd into parafTimc, naphthenic and aromatic fractions 
wiih simultaneous rchmng of the paraSiruc and naphthenic 
fractions by treating the oil uith a mtrt of crude crcsol 
and a more or less hydrophobe liquid solvent having a 
very selective action between the paraffinic and naphthenic 
fractions (PhSOi, mlroioluene, PhNllj, toluidincs, 
sylidineS) PhNIll t, CtH.CI ) Tli« solvent may he used 
10 sep the paraOinic fraciions, then the napblbeoie 
fractions are sepd by satg with water, the aromatic 
fraetimis, resins and asphalis remaining in soln , or the 

aromatic fracnons. etc , ‘ ' ' 

solvent said wall water 
Treatment ol mineral oils Hermann Buida, Hans 
Poll and Alfred Nowak Bni 419,194, Oct 7. 1935 
This lorresponds to Austrian 141,514 (C A 29,4932') 
The PhNOi may be replaced by other liquid, 11.0 re 
pcllatit sol>eni«_ c g , nitrotoUicne, toluidincs, IliNHj, 
dichlorohcnzcnes, dichlorodieihyl 


. - edge discharge being established from the first n . 
tioned electrode in the direction of flow of the emulsion 
and an intense elec field being maintained between the 
electrodes so (hat itie falling stream of emulsion is sub- 
jected to the high potential gradient resulting from thiv 
elec field App is described 

Electrical dehydration of petroleum emulsions Har- 
nuin F Fisher (lo Union Oil Co of Calif ) U. S 2,02.),- 
537, I cb 4 The emulsion to be treated IS flowed down- 
wardly through an elongated vertical interrupted elec, 
treating field and gas ts mjecicd into the downwardly 
flowing material and allowed to rise through it. App is 
ilcscntied 

Revivifying metalhe salt solutions used for treating 
bydrocar^n oils Paul C Rich (to Vapor Treating 
Processes. Inc ) US 2.028,473. Jan 21 Used aq 
solns ol heavy metal salts such as ZnCli contg N bases 
and other org extracted constituents from the treatment 
of oil at temps of about 150-230* are commingled with 
a metallic base such as ZnO and the liberated constituents 
are sepd from the revivified soln by stratification An 
arrangement of app is described 

Rtcovtnss values (tom acid sludge produced us treating 
oils, etc . with aulfunc acid John C Bird (to Standard 
Oil Development Co ) U. S 2,028,185, Jan 21 


with simultaneous refining of the paraSiruc and naphtbcnie j sludge is contacted with an oxygenated org solvent not 

— - - — ■ '* —•••'- " — ' compKtely mivoble with the sludge or with water, such 

as iv) Pr ale .anil the materials are sepd into a plurality 
of phases, as bv settling and stratification 

Sulfur dioiide from acid sludge James M Rumple 
(to Chemical Construction Corp ) U S 2,023)725, 
Jan 21 Seclr 731 . 042 (C A 30, 254’) 

Sulfur dioiide production from acid aludge Frank J 

. - a - - - Bartholomew (lo Chemical Construcuon Corp ) U & 

aromatic fractions, etc . may be sepd first by using a 6 2.02H.713. Jan 21. A ruilerial such as aeul sludge from 

— ‘ ■■■■' piiroleum treatment ts mizcd with hcaletl finely divided 

solids such as hot sand siiflicient for supplying beat f(^ 
(leeompo of the sludge, volatile products are removed 
from the zone of heating, cart»naceou> residue is removed 
with the heating medium, and the latter is reheated by 
kuramg the carbonaceous residue associated with it, and 
at least a portion of the reheated material is further used 
III the process App is described 

Cokiag heavy hydrocarbon oils Lev A MeUcr (to 
Universal Chi Products Co ) U. S 2,029,783, Feb 4 
The oil IS discharged onto the exterior surface of a cylinder 
rotating within a heated zone in which a coking temp 
ceoctated exteriorly of the cylm let ami the discharge of 
oil onto the cylinder is continued until a substantial 
quantity of coke has formed on it, and the coke u then 
removed from the surface of the cylinder by spraying 
onto a portion of the coke lay cr a cooling medium such as 
water App is described 

Apparatus for cokmg heavy liquid residuums such as 
those from oil refining Clifton J Pratt (loJ.P Devine 
Mfg Co) US 2,028,10(1, Jan 21 Various struc- 
tural, mcch and operative details 
Selecuvely shutting off flow of water in oil wells 
lugene F Ayers (to Gulf Research A Development 
Coe^p ) U S 2,02*,G49, 1 eb 4 CO, is forced into the 
the water formation under high pressure to 


xylidincv, PhNIll t, 
ilher 

Treating petroleum Frcdinc Levi Fr 789,189, 

Ocl 24, 193i Petroleum and products from its frac- 
tional distn are refined by ueatmcnl with retlain silicates, 
infusorial earths or animal or activated charcoal 

Refinmg hydrocarbon oils Roland D Day (to Um 
verval Oil IToilucls Co ) US 2,029,256, Jan 28 
An oil of appro* motor full b p range is treated at 
temps between about 95’ and 315“ wiih added aq 
IICI m the presence of a natural Zn-bcanng clay, which . 
serves to remove gum forming and S compds App is 
described Ci C A 29, 4573* 

Sweetenmg mercaptan betrmg petroleum oils Walter 
A Schulze and Lovell V Chancy (to Phillips Petroleum 
Co ) US 2,028,998, Jan 28 The material ts treated 
with a hypochlorite soln in the absence of O carriers so 
(hat part of the mcrcaptans present are converted to 
disulfides and the rest to alkyl S chloride* which Temain , 

in the oil, the material is *epd from the hypochlorite 9 wellVad 
soln and is treated with a strong reducing soln of a 
water-sol alkali or alk earth sulfite, cyanide or slanmte 
by which the alkyl b chlondis are reduced to disulfides, 
and the swccttnid oil is sipil fruni (be treating soln 
Cf C A 30. 817' 

Refinmg sulfur contammg bydirocarbon oils Arisliil 
^ Grossc (lo I’nivirsal Oil i'riicluvls Co ) U b J.ft?!,. 

ItXI, Jan 2V A S-cnntg oil such as a (racked oil i> 


penetrate calcareous matter and dissolve it and the pres 
sure IS then released to deposit tnvol calcareous matter 
of loereascd bulk tn the water formations and plug them 
Cf C A 29. 8317* 

Fdter for fuel oil or crude oil S I Cbukbnenko 
Russ H,53-t. Id, J8, l‘i?l Coiisltuclion details 
Centrifugal machines Iao 1) Jones (to bhirpus 
bpecially Co } Rrit 4 iU,‘*CU, <lcl 21, J'lf, A mill 





MtroVeum is «cpd. m a centnfugal separator ha\i«iK 
outlet for the oil, a 2nd outlet for the sludge and a 3td 
outlet consisting of inwurdly directed passages which are 
sufficiently large to permit the discharge of all the acid, 
but restricted to present the flow of any substantial part 
of the sludge therethrough , w * w j 

Valve suitable for controlling the flow of hot hydro 
carbon oils U'dluni K Kinnaird (to Unnersal Oil . 
Products Co) US 2.02').777. Peb 4 Siniciural 
and operative details 

Fluorescent material suitable for addition to nyoro. 
carlwn oils Hans Rabe (to 1 G I aibcmnd A -G ) 

U S 2,02S,472, Jan 21 A substance gtiing nsc to 
fluorescence when dissohed in a hydrocarbon oil is pro- 
duced by condensing a liquid olefmie malcnal or halo- 
genated paraflinic hydrocarlwii deriss with a polynuclear 


such as a motor fuel, t — .. . — 

IS heated in a «cp heating coil to a cracking temp, ma- 
tenally higher than that of the first-mentioned coil, to 
effect a substantial coayersion, and a portion of the 
highly heated lowcr-b -p condensate is then immediately 
comlnti^ with the higher-b -p fraction and the combined 
stream is passed to the first-mentioned healing coil, and 
the reniaindcr of the highly heated lower li -p fraction is 
passed directly to the enlarged chamijcr to aid in main- 
taining a cracking temp m it App is desenbed 

Hydrocarbon-oil cracking Albert G Pctcrkin, Jr. 
tto Atlantic Refining Co ) US 2,028,728, Jan 21. 
Oil such as a gas oil IS heated to a cracking temp while 
being passed through a pipe system or the like in rones of 
a furnace which arc, resp , convectisely and radiantly 
heated, the cracked oil i« introduced directly into < 


aromatic hydrocarbon in which none of the nuclei is satd 3 vaponttng tone whence sapors arc passed to a fraciional- 

.. . .« ..r .k. ..... -.V.... M,n..rn 9 ror.,»« nf iiniiifi imi tinn« of nmereSRiveix 


With H, such as naphthalene, with a catalyst of^ the 
rncdel Crafts type at a temp of alyout 70-2'i0 in 
the presence of a halide of a metal of the first or second 
group of the penodic system such as NaCl which does not 
cfltaJytc the rrndel-Crjfts reaction 

Soluble oil Standard Oil Ucyelopment Co Ir 
78S,So8, Oct 18, I'Uo Sol or emulsifiable oils ate 
prepd. by dissolving in an oil, a sulfonate sol in the oil 
densed from a petroleum hydrocarbon, a small anil of a 
carbosylic acid (oleit and) and an ammo ale (ineihanol- 
aminc), the latter being usid in at least the amt mcessary 
for complete combination of the acid 

Mineral oils Ituemaiional Ifydrogcruition ratents 
Co Utd Tr 7bi,(i2b, Nov 4, 1135 Cotnpns which 
are easily emulsifiable or sol in water lor lubricating and 
other purposes comprise a hydrogenated nnncral od m 


mg lonc where a senes of liquid frattions of progressively 
■iicreasing volatility are septl , and from an intermediate 
point in the fractionating rone there is remosed a liquid 
fraction basing lower solatility than gasoline but which 
wall substantially complciels vaporize under vapor -phase 
cracking conditions, this fraction is yaponzed and heated 
to cracking temp while passing through a beating zone 
111 a furnace where it is heated only by radiant heat, and 
the cracked products arc dircctU introduced into thi 
vaporizing zone App as dcscnbcil 

Refining cracked taydrocaibon distillates Roland R. 
bay (to Umsersal Oil I'roducts Co ) US 2,029,758, 
Icb 4 A distillate such as one of low b p is treated 
with oq HCl in the presence of brass, Cu or Zn under 
conditions suitable for removing gum-fonmng olefins 
which arc readily reactive with HtbO<, and desulfunzatioti 


vanable proportions and an emulsify iiig agent, e g , ^ of the distillate is subsequently effected by treatment with 


cthanolammes or ethylctic glycols The compns may 
contain also nsphtheme hydrocarbons, sulfonatcd hydro- 
carbons, an aniioiidant, an antiseptic, water, soaps of 
vegetable or lal oils, or a fat oil 
Rinsing oils Standard Oil Development Co Drit 
4SG,M4, Oct. 3, RtJj Anoilcompn suitable for flushing 
the crank case of an intenial-combustion engine consists 
of light lubricating oil and a solvent selected from aliphatic 


II«SO< App IS described 
Inbibituif fum formation in cracked petroleum dis- 
tillates Llliott D McConnell (to Standard Oil Co of 
Ohio) U 5 2,030,033, I'eb 4 The distillate has 
added to it a small proportion (suitably about 0 6% or 
less) of 2-, C-, 7- or 8-bydroxy quinoline or of 2-, 6-, 7- 
or b hydroxytetrahydroqumohne 
Petroleum-Oli convetsion Ralph H. McKcc (to U. S 


hydrocarbons, ales , ketones, ethers, balogenatcd hydro- 0 Hydrogenation Corp ). U. S 2,63S,7‘i5, Jan 28 In 


carbons, or aromatic and unsatd. exts from hvdrocarbon 
oils Sufliaeiit solvent is added to increase iJie kaim 
butanol value of the cotnpn to above 30 Cf. C A. 29. 
7005‘. 

Highly refined viscous mineral od suitable for turbine 
or transformer oil Rertrand W Story and Fverett \V. 
J uJIcf (to Socofty -4 acuum Od (2o ) US 2,023,2.57, 
Jan. 21. To stabilize a higbly refined vnscous mineral 


treating an oil such as a crude 01), fuel ml or gas oil for 
production of motor fuel, by hyilrogmalioii below the 
sain point, a mixt. of the oil with water is passed through 
a primary conversion zone subjected to a temp sufficient 
to vaponze and crack a substantial portion of the oil, 
the w-ater being in proportion to retard polvmerizatioii 
of (be oil dunag its beat treatment, rcsuJiing vapor and 
entrained liquid products are pass^ into a sepg. 


oil against acid formation, there are added to it not over ^ where liquids and vapors are sepd. an I whence liquid is 


0 1% of benzyl disulfide and about 0 005-0 01',„ 

crcsol, thymol moiiosullidc, 2,2'-dihydroxy-l,l'-dinaph- 
Ihvl sulfide or 4,4'-<liUy droxyAliphenyl sulfide 
Fuel od Carl L Laucr, Robert E. Manley and 
llcnry I). Loci) (to Texaco Development Corp.) Can 
351,572, Dec 3, Acid-oil sludge contg acid S 

rompds. IS treated with hot od m a heating cliamber at 


passed directly to a secondary conversion zone subjected 
to a higher temp than that m the pnmary conversion 
zone but below that required for conversion of a suh- 
sUniul portion of the residue into a fixed gas (the ireat- 
nieni being under pressure below 20 atm.), resulting 
products from both conversion zones are mixetl i 
sepg zone, lighter vapors from both conversion zones arc 


inXe,- -rv J c- j 4CEutc< iioiii i»orn conversion zones arc 

dS^_0 I • The acid S compds arc decompd and g together removed from the sepg zone, and residues from 

vaponzed and the vapors withdrawn A purified oil **" • • • - • 

sludge of nierclimiable fuel-oil grade is recovered from 
the residual product in the chamber 


Crackiag hydroearboa oils George D. White rio 
Texas Co). U S 2.029.001, Feb. 4 In a process 
wherein cracked residual products are withdrawn from the 
system without recirculation through a heating coil a 
combined stream of oil (as hereinafter specified) » pas^ 
through a hcaimg cod maintained at a cracking temp and 9 oil 
u maintained m the coil for a time suRieient to cflect 
substantial conversion to lower-b -p products, the con- 
vened products are ducharged from the coil into an 
cnlargcil sepg. diaitilier also maintained at a crackiue 
temp ami whemc residual products are withdrawn and 
iiischaigcd Irum the system, vapors are scpil by ftai- 

iionation into a vapor frucUon, a higlKr b p condonsatL 

ami a lower b p condensate, and the. viy*e>r fraction li 


the two conversion zones are recycled with hvdrogenous 
material such as water through the more highly heated 
secondary conversion zone App is desenbed. 

Conversion of hydrocarbon oils Joseph G. Alther (to 
Universal Oil Rrodueis Co). Can. 354,315, Xov. 19, 
1933 The oil is heated under pressure to cracking temp 
and discharged downward through a reaeuon zone, and 
the vapors ore sepd. and removed from the unvaponred 
oil The unvaponzed oil is removed and passed to a 
second zone for further sepn of vapors The \-apors 
from both zones are dephlegmated and the resultant con- 
densate w returned to the heating rone. The dephleg- 
m^evl vapors arc then condcn-ul Cf. C. A. 29, 7004* 

Converting petroleum acid sludge. M 1. Klngerovid, 


J8,4SJ, .\ug .U, 1>IJ4. I'etroleuni acid sliidgi 
added to day , whereby the etimUion is broken up The 
•-lav -bitumen imxi. can be utilized as a building maicnjJ, 
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wtilelhesepd dil acid can be worked in the usualmfloner. 1 phase with a soln coatg sufficient H,SO. to effect sub- 


stantial refining of the vapors and to which has been 
added a sulfonaied h)drocarbon such as benzene sulfomc 
acid m an amount substantially to dilute the H]SO« 
Rectification of normally gaseous hydrocarbons from 
refinery operations Paul D Barton (to Alco Products 
Inc ) U. S 2,028,432, Jan 21 Compressed gases 
such as those contg C«IIt and C|Hi arc expanded tn a 
. reflux condensing lonc (of a described app 1 and material 
* from the expansion step is passed into a rectification zone, 
seized fraction such as rectified C|H| is withdrawn 
from the rectification zone and is heated from a material 
being refngerateO such as a hydrocarbon oil and a portion 
of the heated fraction is reintroduced into the rectification 


Linings for vessels used in hydrocarbon-oil conversioa 
John Carlstrom (to Texas Co 1 U. S 2,023,007-8, Jan 
2S Various structural details are described of vessels 
with an outer metal shell and linings which may be formed 
of corrosion resisting materials 

Pyrolysis of hydrocarbon gases Michael Ilalpem, 

William B Logan, Robert E Manley and W'alter Ullrich 

(to Texas Co ) US 2,030,030. Teb 4 In the con- , . 

version of normall> gaseous hjdrocarbons such as natural from the expansion step is passed into a ratification 
or refinery gases mto h>drocarbons of higher mol wt . . . , . . - . 

such as motor fuel and lubricating oils by a pyrolysis 
operation to cau'c substantial cracking of paraffins into 
olefins and then polymerizing the olefins with use of an 
adsorptive catalyst, the catalyst used consists essentially 
of a "high power clay' oftheacid treated montmonllonile 

type 50% or more of which is finer than 200 mesh and a . . .... 

filter aid material such as diatomaceous earth in suffioenr i Oct 2, 1933 This corresponds to Belg. 406,192 (C A. 


amount substantially to reduce the resistance of the clayr 
to the flow of vapors and gases through it. App is 
described 

Processing hydrocarbons Boris Malishev (to Shell 
Development Co ) Can 355,031, Dec 31, 1935 
Synthetic hydrocarbon mixts are obtained by reaction 
of anhyd unsatd liquid hjdrocarbons m the presence of 
finely divided anhyd PjOi E g , 5 g of PjOi, 2 g 
lampblack and 0 5 cc of cresol are added to JKO cc of 
biisobutylene and the mixt is stirred and heated for 2 hrs 
at 250* The product freed of refining agents boils up 
to 300* The distd gasoline has a good color, sweet 
odor, low gum content and high antiknock value 

Recovenne hydroeirbons Carbo Nont-Union Ver* 
waltungs GmbH Bnt 430.390. Oct 10. 1935. In 
the recovery of hydrocarbons by adsorption, they 


29, 4555*) but an oxidation inhibitor, e g , cresol, : 
added to the purified hydrocarbon 

Gasoline like hydrocarbons from ethylene senes 
bydfocazbons Cary R Wagner (to Pure Oil Co ) 
U. S 2,028,886, Jan 28 Ethylene gases such as those 
from oil cracking bavmg an ethylcnic content sulficiently 
high to produce an exothermic reaction when subjected 
to the temp and pressure conditions used are passed 
though a reaction zone in which temps of about 350- 
640* and pressures of 600-1500 lb per sq in are mam- 
tamed, and the time the gases are in this zone is regulated 
so as to effect a substantial conversion into gasolme-tikc 
aromatic hydrocarbons 

Desulfunzmg gasoline Francis hi Rogers (lo Stand- 
ard Oil Co of lod ) US 2,038,965, Jaa 28 Diffi- 
cultly removable S compds arc converted into easily 


expelled from the adsorbent by steaming from above , removable S compds by contacting the gasoline in the 

.u. .1. 1 -t.. A ( ' vapor phase With solid adsorbent catalytic niatenal of the 

clay type at temps of about 340-400* at a flow rate of 
12-20 bbl of oil per hr. per ton of catalyst, the vapors 
ate then condensed and the condensate is further treated 
to remove the easily removable S compds (suitably by 
use of NaOIl sc4n } App is described 
Storage of gasoline containing gun- and color forming 
constituents Harold C Weber (to Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts Co ) US 2,020,748, Feb 4. For preventing 
deterioration when the gasoline is stored for a prolonged 
time, naKcnt 11 is generated beneath the surface of the 
gasoline in storage (suitably by chemical or electrolytic 
actioD) and is permitted freely to contact with the gasohae, 
and an atm of H is mamtamed above the surface of the 
gasoline to exclude oxidizing gases 
Cup grease William P HiBiker (to Standard Oil 
Co ) Can 354,964, Dec 24, 1935 Oil is processed 
with a small amt of HiO end 2-35% of a Ca soap of a 
hydrogenated fat acid by heating to 200-300*F ■ main- 
taining the temp for 1 5 hrs , coolmg to about 240 P • 
adding 1% of HjO, and gradually lowenng the temp 
until a content of 33% soap and 220 “F. is reached, and the 
rest of the oil is worked m The finished product contains 
1% H,0 and 65-97% oil 

Lubricating oils and motor fuels Siemens & Halske 
-G Fr 789.567, Oct 31, 1935 Deposition of solids 
or semiliquids from lubricants or org. fuels on the walls 
of motor cylinders is prevented by modifying the surface 
of the metal of the cylinder by hrmging it into contact 
with S, P or Se or compds or miits of these substances 
The modification may be carried out by adding one of the 
above substances to the lubricant or fuel „ 

Lubneant Standard Oil Development Co Fr. 789.- 
595, Oct 31, 1935 A lubricant is composed of a 


downward and the portion thereof obtained in liquid 
form during the steaming is revaporized by beat-exchange 
with the gaseous portion, the hydrocarbons being re- 
covered by condensation During or before the disin , 
the products may be washed with a reagent adapted to 
prevent revaporization of injurious constituents, e g , 
S compds 

Gasoline Joseph W Trotter Can 354,506, Dec 3, 
1035 A tnixt of heavy and light hydrocarbon oils ts 
heated m a high pressure converter to 750-1000*F , 
the vapors are passed to a second converter and sprayed 
over a catalytic, electrically heated surface through 
perforated plates The vapors are treated with super- 
heated steam at 8O0-UOO*F and at a pressure of 175 
lb per sq m and passed to a third convener and sprayed 
over a lieatedycatalytic surface at 900-1000*P and a 
pressure of 75 lb per sq in The oil is treated with 
superheated steam and the vapors are condensed 

Refining gasoline Roland B Day (to Universal 
Oil Products Co ) US 2,029,757, Eeb 4 For re- 
moving S and gum and color forming constituents, 
gasoline is treated m the vapor phase with A1C1» in the 
presence o5 Za at a temp su/Sciendy high to ifccoiopose 
the AlClj App IS described 
Refinmg gasoline N V Nieuwe Octrooi Maat- 

schappij Fr 788,742, “ ' 

obtained by cracking oil 

and using a gas as heat ■ . . ^ 

fraction between 70 7° and 118 2*, purifying this fraction 
and the remaining fractions separately, the treatment 
of the isolated fraction being more intense, and after- 
ward mixing the treated fractions 

Refining cracked hydrocarbon-oil products of motor- 
fuel boiling pomt range Jacque C Morrell (to Uni- 


Fr 788,742, Oct 15, 193o Crude gasotioe g A -G Fr 789,567, Oct 31, 1935 Deposi 

V rrarWini' nil in ihe vapor phase above 600-10* " » • • • • 

punbed by isolating the 


versal Oil Products Co ) US 2,029,785, Feb 4 9 hydrocarbon' oil and a small amt 


The maienal is subjected, while m the vapor phase, 1 
the action of a soln contg HiSO, and H|FO« in order to 
remove color- and gum forming constituents and to 
reduce the S content (the process being suitable for treat- 
ing a material contg mono-, di- and tn-olefinsl 
Refinmg petroleum distillates such as gasolme Jacque 
C. Morrell (to Universal Oil Products Co ) US 
2,020,115, Jan 23 The distillate is treated in the vapor 


a organometallic 


, _ of the type contg 2 metal atoms in the mol ■ 

e g , Mc^nSnPhi, and like compds of Pb, Bi, Hg and^ 
Lubneant Albert Jean-Baptiste Sellier. Fr 78'9,5w. 
Oct. 31, 1935 A lubricant having a basis of a vegetable 
or a n i mal fatly substance contains a substance which 
automatically neutralizes acids formed during usage 
Thus, olive or arachid oil having 5% acidity reckoned as 
oleic acid is heated m the presence of the proportion ol 
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23 — Cellulose and Paper 


' S;^,» 29-^. Sp^: 

liiJmcants coniDO«cd of or contg polymcmwJ <mIs w mol.-wt. hydrocarbon material is treated with on aromatic 
lubncaats composcQ ,cojg «. solvent such ns C«n. and the soln thus formeil is treated 

with an acid such as ^3^ ItjSOi and the high-niol -w't. 


prevented b> adding a small onit. (0 01-0 0>%) of Si 
Se or Te. 

Lubricants from partial oxidation products of hydrO' 


hydrocarlmns arc sepd from the solvent and acid 
Viscosity-responsive devir** • 

engine lubncating systems. 

cation Control Cor]) ) U S 2,03S,lS&-7, Jan. 21 
Vanotis structural, iticch and operative details 
itsphalt from residual oil. Ulric B Bray and I avrlon 
B BecLwith (to Union Oil Co of Calif ) U S 2,020,2'J0, 
Feb 4 An asphaliic residual oil is oxidized with air to 
produce an oxidized asphalt, which is then sepd into its 
oil and bitumen constituents by means of a solvent such 
us liquid C»H» The oil constituent is commingled with 
liquid S^li to form u rafliiiate and an extract, and the 
extract is coraiiimgled with the bminieii and the mixl is 
further oxidized with air to produce an a^plialt having a 
lower penetration for the same m p. and a relatively 
higher susceptibility to temp change than the first- 
mentioiicd oxidized asphalt Cl C A 29, 0’>20' 
Asphaltproductjoafrompetroletun distiJJatj on residuum, 
Bernard L Rose (to Standard Oil Co of Ohio) U S 
2,<C%,'J22, Jan 2S A distn residuum substantially 
freed ftoin lubricating hydrocarbons is mixed with an 
oilv distillate cylinder stock, having a viscosity of at least 
UK) at ‘W* Say bolt, and the inixi » oxidized. 

Systhetjc asphalt A I sscr and B Fiscl. Belg. 
408,393, Apnl dO, 1935 Mud is mixed with tar waste, 
crude oil waste or natural or arrificial bitumens, finely 
ground products, such as stag, are added 
OxidiziAg oils to produce asphalts Edward G Ragau 
(to Union Oil Co of Calif ). U. S 2,020,504, Feb. 4 

- - . .. .... Oil such as an asphaltic residuum IS commingled with an 

side with a cushion layer of resilient non-tnetaUic tnateml 0<omg gas at an elevated temp (suitably about 175”) 

such as rubber and carries a laver of dry lubricant such as a to oxidize the greater part of the oil to asphalt, and the 

mixt of graphite and cellulose nitrate on the other surface oxidized asphalt is subsequently maintained at a higher 
Refining south Texas lubnoating-oil stocks XV'ilson elevated temp (suitably about S50‘) to polymerize oil 

H. Beardsley (toStnclair Refuung Co ). U S 2.CI2l>,C03, fractions m the oxidized asphalt and under sufficient 

Feb 4. A South Texas lubncating-oil stock having an pressure (suitably about 25 lb per sq m.) to prevent 

acid number substantially exceeding 0.2 is subjected to a 6 material distil, ol vaporizable oil fractions. App. is 
prehmirury neutralization treatment (suitably with described. 


car^on^oils Joseph II James (to Clarence F Bvmes. ^ Viscosity-responsive devices suit^le controllmg 

as tnistee) U S 2,020,019, Feb 4 Mixed products * engine lubncating systems. n“tyy_T_ Booth (to Lubri- 

of vapor-phase catalytic partial oxidation of a light 
lubricating oil or the like are sepd into fractions of different 
average mol wt contg <iniilar compdx in the range of 
ales to oxygenated acids, a heavier fraction is reacted 
with a relatively small percentage of H|&0« at a temp 
matcnally above 45°, excess free lltSO, is reino\e<l and 
Dil-sol sulfonates are also removed, Icavnng a lubncaiu 
substantially free from gurn-forming comptls and oil-sol 3 
sulfonates but contg oxygenated .acids and which mav 
be u'^d alone as a lubricant or mixed w ilh other lubricants 
such as automobile engine oil or with gasoline to serve 
as an overhead engine valve lubricant 
Lubncaat suitable for use on wire rope Waller D 
Hodson U S 2,028,153, Jan 21 A plastic, jelly-like 
adhesive lubricant includes a top dner surfi as Co oxide 
and linseed oil in proportions to produce a tough, Icaihcrv 
surface on exposure of the lubricant to air w ithout affecting * 
the body of the lubricant such as .\l olcatc and mineral 
and blown oils U S 2,023,lSb relates to details of a 
wire rope havnng a core contg asbestos fibers ground to 
different degrees of fineness, wiih a lubneani, and U S 
2,028,157 relates to a generally similar lubricated wire 
rope and core. U S 2,028,158 relates to details of 
lubneated wire rope manuf 

Lubricating atnps for use between spnng leaves . 

Karvey D. Geyer (to General Motors Corp ) U S 
2,029,300, Peh 4 A fabnc strip is provided on one 


NaOM) insufficient to reduce the acid number of the oil 
to 0.2 and is thereafter treated wuh HtSO« and with an 
amount of water about 1 5-3 0% the volume of the oil 
to assist the sepn of the sludge fomicd. 

Solvent fractionation of lubncating-oij stocks. George 
L. ParkhufsC (to Standard Oil Co. of Ind ) U. s. 

2,029,689, Feb. 4. A lubncatmg-oil stock is treated paste compnsing bentonite 16, H,0 78 and 7% of a 7% 
with substantial amounts both of liquid SO, and of a ^ NaOII soln are added and then 5 parts of a 35°B5 Na 
vapor-phase cracked naphtha contg. at least 25% of silicate soln. 

olefins, and extract and raffinate fractions are separately Apparatus for the manufacture of acetic acid G V 
rcTOVcfcd. App IS d^nbed Cf C A Z9. OTSl* Safonov. Russ 34,457, Feb 28, 1934. Construction 
Hy^ocatbons of high molecffiar weight from petroleum details are given of an app. fur the continuous decompn 
oil David R Merrill (to Union OU Co of Calif ). of Ca(OAc), with H,S04 vcompn 


Bituminous emuisioos. Franas V. Lister. Brit. 43C,< 
49|, Oct II, 1035. These arc treated with an alk. clay 
paste and Ka or 1C silicate, added in succession or simul- 
taneously after pre-nimng Thus, an emulsion is made 
from bitumen 55 and soap compnsing 40% resm or resinous 
oif and C0% of a 7% N'aOtt soln. 10 parts; 30 parts of 


23— CELLULOSE AND PAPER 


CARLETON I 

Methods of testing cellulose. R Gabillion. J?ev 
chm. tnd (Pans) 44, 310-15, 330^(1935)— A brief 
description and discussion of the principal tests applwd 
to «Uulo«, panicularly that used m chem tndustnes. 
If,0, ash, fat. Cl and chlorides, HtSO.-insol matter, color 
hydrophilic properties, o-cellulose, Cu no , furfural no ’ 
I no , Ag no , KOH solj , methylene blue no . and 
cuprammoniuni viscosity A. Papineau-Coutme 
The npening of cellulose solutions, n Giulio Tocco 
and Emilio Ceibaro. Boll reparlo Jibre (essilt 
s^g.jper. tnd. carta e fibre tessiU rrjefa/i 30, 640-2(10351- 
a' npemng of cellulose acetate 

Ca(CNS),or CaBr, is very slow and probably 
only complete m a penod of sev era! j ears The npen- 


ing m ZnCI, solus takes place more readily. The ripening 
speed of cellulose formate depends ou the thiocy anate used • 
the max. speed is obtained with NILCNS, and Ca(CNS),- 
4HjO ts next, there is a mm. oS speed nnh KCNS and 
with NaCNS 211,0. With coned solns of cellulose 
esters the ripening is accelerated, while with coned solus 
of thiocyanates or of ZnCl, it is retarded. G. A. B. 

Processes of solution of cellulose compounds The 
structure of colloidal solutions V. Ya. Kurbatov 
Aarodautl Komuranat T^-azhfhl Prom S S S R' 
Lemngrad, Plasimassut 1. 3-75(1935).— Micelles contain 
polar and nonpolar parts. The ionic or nonionic nature 
ot solvents for them, and hence the chem structure of 
the solvents, must be considered. Such rules as those 
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of Trouton or Ramsay and Young are inexact because 1 
they do not consider chem structure Corrections in 
these rules are suggested for various org. groups 

11 M Leicester 

The properties of films of cellulose and its esters I 
The properties of cellulose acetate films D A Fedorov, 

N Ya Solechnik and A M Kuptzova Narodiivtl 
Komtssirtat TyazheM Prom. S S S R , Leningrad, 
Plastmassut 1, 76-92(1935) —Films of cellulose aceUte j 
0 04-0 07 mm thick have a tearing strength of 7 kg per 
sq mm and a 10% elasticity Two days' soaking in 
HjO lowers the strength slightly and raises the elasticity 
50%, while 12% HjO is absorbed. After 2 months’ 
soaking, however, the film becomes brittle When 
plasticizers are added, the hygroscopicity is greatly 
lowered, and the strength and the elasticity after wettmg 
also fall somewhat A similar result is attained by increas* 
mg the no of acetyl groups on the cellulose A sharp ; 
fall in hygroscopicity is noted when the content of acetyl 
group IS increased from 57 to 58% The more polar a 
plasticizer, the more easily it takes up lIjO, and the less 
it protects the film from moisture Nonpolar materials 
do not plasticize well Hence those plasticizers which 
are neither too polar nor too nonpolar give the best results 
Such are PhjPO,, {MeC*H,),PO, and di-Et pbthalate 
When 5-20% of a plasticizer is added to a film, the hygro- 
scopicity drops sharply, and further increase of the amt ' 
of plasticizer does not greatly change this property The 
amt of HiO absorbed by a film is the resultant of the 
hygroscopicity and the amt of material exld by ll»0 
The application of modern theories to the above facts is 
discussed II The technological properties of films 
made from cellulose Ibtd 92-100 —The hygroscopicity 
and HtO absorption of films are characteristic of Ibeir 
components, and are almost proportional to the polarity , 
of these Thus, HiO absorption decreases steadily from 
Cellophane (pure cellulose) through cellulose acetates 
and nitrates, ethyl- and benzyl-cellulose to polystyrene, 
which IS nonpolar and nonhygroscopic Hydrophobic 
plasticizers reduce the hygroscopicity of films, espMially 
of those from cellulose nitrates and benzylcclliilose The 
latter gives the best of the films studied The amt. of 
material extd by HiO is practically 0 for benzyl- and 
ethyl<cUulose, and m 0 5-1% for cellulose acetates aod < 
nitrates The film strength is a max for polar Cellophane 
and a mm for nonpolar polystyrene For the esters 
and ethers it is about tJ-7 kg per sq nun Wetting has 
hctle efTeci on the strength of films from Cellophane or 
polystyrene It raises the strength slightly for films 
from hydrophobic compds like cellulose nitrates and 
lowers It slightly for those from hydrophilic ones like 
cellulose acetates H M Leicester 

The viscosity of solutions of cellulose ethers (ethyl- 
cellulose) S N Danilov and R S Aleksandrova 
Norodnuii Komtisanat Tyazheiot From S S S R . 
Leningrad, Plailmaisui 1, 100-10(1935) —The viscosity 
of ethylcclliUose solns depends on the method of pitpa 
and degree of ethylation of the ether, as well as on the 
solvents used Curves for the viscosity of solns of the 
ether in mixts of acetates and ales show a point ^ m 
flection at 10% ale , except for AroOAc and EtOH, m 
which a rise begins at 50% AmOAc In mixts of aro- 
matic hydrocarbons and ales there is a mm viscosity 
whose position is not affected by the use of homologous 
ales Mixts of ketones and ales show no mm viscosity 
The viscosity of ethylcellulosc solns does not nse with 
diln , as does that of cellulose acetate When con^ 
ethylcellulose solns m C«H, are dild with small amts of 
ales , theif viscosity falls sharply The viscosity mm 
IS lower than in more dil solns Ternary mixts of 1 good 
and 2 poor ethylcellulose solvents give stable solns The 
best films are obtained from mixts of CaK, or ^Me with 
ales CtHi and acetates are not so satisfactory, and mists 
of acetates and ales are much worse Lthylcellulose 
solns are not affected by the dipole moments and similar 
properties of the solvents as are cellulose acetate solns 
II M Lticester 

The acid hydrolysis of cellulose acetates D A 


Fedorov and M. M Ratovskaya. Narodnutl Komiz- 
sartal Tyasheloi Prom S. S. S R , Leningrad, Plasl- 
massut I, 116-52(1935) — The ordinary methods for 
detg acidity in cellulose acetates are not satisfactory It 
IS l«t to det the loss in wt. on heating to 160°, and, by 
absorption, the amt of AcOH given off The acidity 
in most forms of cellulose acetates is entirely accounted 
for by AcOH, though HiSO, may sometimes be present 
About */j of the AcOH is absorbed inside the micelle 
The rest is either adsorbed on the micelle surface or held 
mechauic^y in the ester capillaries The hydrolysis 
of cellul^ acetates is catalyzed by the adsorbed acid, 
which IS the only form that can be m contact with both 
if,0 and the micelle lIjSO,, when present, causes 
especially strong hydrolysis The ester can be stabilized 
by removing the HjO from the surface either by drying 
at 100* or extg with abs EtOH, which also removes 
80-90% of the AcOII Hydrophobic plasticizers are 
also go^ stabilizers H M Leicester 

ne synthesis of henzyleellulose S N Ushakov and 
V. I Gribkova,- Narodnutl Komtisartal Tyathelol Prom 
S S S R , Leningrad, Plastmassut 1, IW 80(1935) — 
A high-quality benzylecllulosc contg 2PhCHj groups is 
best prepd from cellulose mercerized with 60% NaOH 
soln for 21 hri This is heated for 8 hrs with 5~0 moles 
of FhCIIjCl at 130*. It is best purified by grinding with 
abs EtOH to remove the PbCHjOH, (PhCHi),0 and 
(PhClI})!, which are formed as by-products, and then 
with IfjO to wash out the NaCl and NaOH Ag and Ni 
app show least action on the process Strong mineral 
acids attack the ester The viscosity of C«H< solns of 
the compd f^Is greatly when small amts of EtOH are 
added Preliminary attempts to prep xylylccllulose by 
this method give products whose films are of very poor 
qu^ity H M Leicester 

Ways of imptoTisg the quality of viscose cellulose 
V. N Dolivo Dobfovol’skii Bumathnaya Prom 14, 
No. 8, 44-7(1935) —Improved methods or production of 
viscose cellulose in U. S S R equal to that of the Amtfi- 
can aod Canadian products are discussed C. B 
The sorption of lune by cellulose end wood G L 
Laroeque and O Maass Can J Rtsearck 13B, 880-9 
(1935) —The adsorption of CaO on cellulose and wood 
has been measured On the basis of mol proportions, 
the magnitude of the adsorption is shown to be much 
greater than that of NaOH It is found that considerable 
time IS required for satn adsorption to take place The 
adsorption on similar wood species is shown to be the same 
and much greaier than on cotton cellulose J W S 
The henucelluloses 11 The association of bemi- 
celluloses with hgnin Arthur G Norman and Jageshwar 
Copal Shiikhande. Biochem J 29, 2259-66(1935) , cf 
C A 29, 5651* — The removal of polyuronide hcmi 
celluloses from plant materials and woixls was not easily 
effected by dil sulfite solns unless the material was given 
a previous chlorination Probably the lignin and bemi- 
cclluloae exist in .'mine type id combusaUosi siure tie extn 
of the latter depended on a treatment effecting a soln of 
the lignm E W Scott 

Qualitative and quantitative analyses of sulfite waste 
bquor F. Roll Ctesseret 22, 628-30(1935) —Binders 
for molding sands arc briefly discussed The sulfi'e 
waste liquor from paper mills contains inorg constituents 
such as CaSO„ CaO, H,SO„ 11,0, thio acids, other acids, 
chiefly Iignosulfonic acids or their Ca salts, a little fer- 
mentable sugar, dextrose, mannose, as well as gums, 
albumins, resins, vanillin and sometimes AcOH The 
properties are therefore quite variable The waste liquor 
IS purchased at 32-35*B4 and m some cases as a powder 
' The latter is much more suitable for mixing with sand 
Qua] and rjuant analyses are briefly discussed The 
av coiupn of the dry substance from waste liquor is 
bgnin 50. sugars 10, SO, 10. CaO 8. H,0 7, remamder 
15% C. B. Jenm 

The adsorption of carbon dioxide and of water rapof 
by paper pulp Donovan D J Salley TexhU Research 
5, 49^508(1935). — Adsorption isotherms for CO, and 
for 11,0 vapor on slightly beaten and well-beaten paper 
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piilp were mc'»Mire<l over a raoKc of lemp. A cfwTfUUon 
of tJic result' with ihc known ^inietiirc of cellnlo^^ ®n*' 
with pff-icnt i<tci< concerninR tlir effreln of llw bciting 
proeesi Vre<entetl. H P. IctipoW 

Proiecting and building of machines for papefboara 
making H. S Darov^kil Diimashnaya I roifi «. 
No 0 fp<> 1(1^1')) — Structiir'il lietnih are cliwii*wl 
Chas Ifmc 

Asphalt 

tlons Ir 

Asphalt papers ore made by (1) inipreRnaling .. . . 
paper with tiitmncn liy the hot process, nnd (2) aclding 
an emulsion of bitumen and IfjO m the holtandef or to 
the wet paper m the mill Details of these melliOt** ®r'e 
tliscaisseil at liiigtb Uses for asphalt paper arc roofing, 
picking or wrapping, paper sacks. instrtaUnR matenal, 
etc lw'tit> two references C H jenni 


Clias linne '“UV ” • 

,11 p.pir, iU m.nj.!.rtuic prop.rllj. I " s„eh«llrlnE ctllplo.p Hinry Uiijlui C 

Iriizlloyer t'*' fini<hrH K77 <>et 21, IttTj In saccharifying celliilosic 

, papers are made by (1) inipregnaling the fm shed * r-rnv».rEwt qs rr.r^O.I, 


Chemistry of celhiloiil fonnalion (Waciaiio. rt ol ) 2 
rcrmaiiganaie no m the csahnlion of pulp mill waste 
water (llaupt-Uautrcnl 14 bulfitc cellulose tanning 
erts (Kuss pat .17 , “Wj') 29 Dcerilonring stAMincex 
Icarhomring and leaching cooling luiuors from the alkali 
wood-pulp process] (Can pat TMiViO) 18 Improving 
cclluiosic materials (Ilelg pat 407, 14R) 2S Dispersion 

nl resins Iprodiiet iiseil for siring papers] (Can pat 
tlSl,'V!r>) 13 CcntriluRai machines (for paper p«lp| 
(lint pat nrt.'ll')) 1 App for molding stnps. eie . 
of etllulose (lint pat 477,775) 30 Heat recovery frnm 
steam and vapors from pap<r mill digesters (U S pat 
2.fU't.7(*0) 13 Impcrmcahilizing surfaces such aa iliovt 
of cellulose or its denvs (U S pat 2,027 .77u) 13 


as cotton lintcrs Is prcircaled with an acid such ns glacial 
HOAc conic HjSO. and If|PO, and is subsequently 
ocylatcd in a bath conig a predtd. amount of the acid 
anil of a fatty acid anhydride such as AcjO and an inert 
fliliicnt such as CCh (the acid content of the pretrcaled 
cellulose being rcdiicid to tbe predetd ainotiiit by washing 
with the diluent used <o tint the latter is simultaneously 
supplied to the cellulose) Cf. C. A 29, [>2Ci0*; 30, 
612* 

- -:>fus Prit. W.,- 

cellulosic material 
with lliSOt, the acid is recoverctl ns I*ci(SO()i or other 
Biilfatc thst evolves SOi when heated, by milling FcjO, or 
other suitable oxide to (lie liquor. 

Trinsparent cellulosic sheets I-a Cellophane Ir. 
7W»,027, t>ct 22, 1035 The sliccts arc tmpctincabtUzed 
by a varnish contg a cellulose denv , a plastificr, a wax 
3 ami •'hydforesmaies'’ which are the products obtained 
l»y hydrogeuaiing vegetable resins of the colophony type 
or their denvs such as esters 

Wstermarked pellicles James I' Snyder (lo <lu I’out 
CeMophsne Co Inc) Con »'VV,<t32, Dec 24, 107'> A 
pclhcte of regenerated cellulose is cast, co.agiila(ed, re- 
generated, softened and partially dried, nnd tlie-prcsscd 
against one of the drier rolls while there is still HjO left 
in the pellicle 

WgterprMflng films of cellulosic materials. A Maurer, 
Soc Anon Drit lt(5,3(X), Oct 0, 1075 This corre- 
sponds to l r 770,710 (C A 20, 000’), 

Cigaret wrappers hociei6 “l-a Cellophane,” S<x: 
Anon (to Ilntish Cellophane Ud ) lint 47.5,814, 
Sept dO, IP75 A wrapper for a cigaret or n tobacco 
cartridge is composed of n thin film of regeneratcil cellulose 
to which has l>cen added during inanuf n liquid and in- 


Meyer, Josef B, and Loeard, Edmond Die h'ebe- odorous hydrocarbon m the fonn of a fine emulsion The 
nmgstcchnik der Wsrtpapicre. unter iKSondcrcn Herilck- ’ <•,)„, be about 0 02 mm thick nnd contain 23 g 
siclitigiiRgcn cicr hielierhcuipapiere. der grnphischen und — • - - ■ ■- •• • - ■ 

uchreibtechnisehcn Sieh«rungsmetho<I«n Hit»crach*lti*s 
(•imller-Staih. lAH pp I . 31. 

Tichnik und J'razis der I’apicrfabnkation Voll- 


stindiges I-ehr* und liandbueh der gesatnien Zdlslofl- 
fabrikation. Ilducil by f’mil Ifcuscr and Trich Opfer* 
mann lid. III. Die nieiche der 7.«llitof[s Ily Erich 
Opfermann and Erast Ilochherger. 

2n4 pp M. 35, 

Vcrcin der ^cllstoff- und I'apicr-Chcmikcf und -In* 
gemeiirc. Jalircslwficht, 1071. Bcrlm If. I I<ncf 
l‘l5 pp. M. fi. 


paraffin oil per IIX) g dry cellulose, with or without small 
quantities of glycerol, siearic acid and gums, resins or 
perfumes, e g , gum mastic or gum clemu 
Cellulose esters. Joseph I* Ifaskins and Win 1' 
Underwood (to ilu font Cellophane Co ). U 8.2,02'',. 
4HI, I'eb 4 Cellulose, regenerated cellulose or a lowly 
- - 'n estenfietl or cthcnfied cellulose ot a temp of about S3* is 

llcrlm G. i Kncf. ^ treale<1 with a bath contg on aliphatic monocarboxylie 
aewl anliydtvde sueh as Ac/) ami an addition product of 
pyridine ami IICJ together with some uncombiiied HCl or 
pyndme. Numerous examples arc given. CK C. /t. 
29. 67.5.7*. 

Cellulose esters such as cellulose acetate Camille 
Dreyfus and George Schneider (to Cdanesc Corp. of 
America) U. S 2,028,701, Jan. 2S. For prepg. an 
ester contg. little or no b compds and of good soly in 


Cellulose. British Celaneie Lid., Walter II. Croom- 
litulgc and Fric V. Mellers Rtit. 476.000. Oct 4, 1935. 

Cellulose is obtained from wood or other lignocellulosic ^ ....... ... ^ u.... «, »uiy i 

maierul by dissolving the lignm in org solvents contg. 7 acetone, an ester such as a cellulose acetate fonnetl by _ 
bO, or^comg inorg, tiasic sulistanccs in amt at least suspension method in the presence of n S-contg. catalyst 


alwiit 0 5% of the wt. of the org solvent, which may 
contain considerable IltO. SO, may l>c used with (he 
basic suiistances, which may be present in the form of 
alkali metal sulfite In an example, spruce cbip* arc 
extd. m stages with an ITOH and If/) mixt, contg. SO,, 
then washed with ale. and 11,0 and bleached With Cl 


such as If, SO, is treated with an aq. liquid such as fresh 
water under super-atm. pressure at temps, above 100°, 
repeateilly, until substantially all of the S compds. are 
removed and the snly. in acetone is improved Cf 
C /I. 29, 7074'. U S. 2,028,762 relates to the reduction 
of the viscosity of an ester such as a cellulose acetate which 


j^e residue oluamed on distn. of the solvent COTiams , h free from comhmed S. by treating with an aq Iiquul 


ligmn and II,0-sol. sugars In another example, the 
extg. soin. « I tOH and 11,0 contg. NaOll Cl- C A 
30. 801*. 

Cellulose Kalle & Co A. -G. (Julius Voss, inventor) 
Ur 620,627, Oct. 21, 107.5 (Cl 3>)6 14). Tlie swelling 
rapacity of articles of regenerated cellulose such as films, 
reduced by heating to temps, aliovc 
with an inrtifTerent org. solvent with a water content 


16% glycerol and 10 % water is heated for 1 hr. to lOl,' 
with 8.5% FtOII. On cooling, the foil 
IS dried. On steeping m water, the foil shows a water 
“■* “I'''"*'* 62% before treatment with 
I ''Ol. oilier examples arc given. 

Esterifrlng fibrous cellulose. Russel H. Van Dyke, 
Uril J. btaiid and lUrry LeB. Gray (to Fastnian Kodak 
Co i, u. -,tV2'i,WC, leVj 4. ) ibrous materia) such 


under snper-atm pressure and at temps, above IIKI*. 
Cf. C. ,•1. 30, 862*. U S. 2,02S,7(>.7 relates to purifying 
cellulose acetate prepd. in the presence of H-SO, as a 
catalyst, by heating the cellulose acetate in solid form 
with water contg. U 01-0.1% of an Inorg. acid such os 
IIjSO, at a temp, of 103-115* and under n super-atm 
pressure of 5-10 lbs pefsq in 
Cellulose derivatives containing aJkory-aliphatlc acid 




Lastman Kmlak Co). U. S. 2,028,792, Jan. 28. I o. 
piwlocing a cellulose denv. such ns a cellulose acetate 
ethoxyaeetaie, a cellulosic material having free and avail- 
able hydroxyl groups, such as a cellulose acetate, is 
treaterl with an cslenfying bath comprising an alkoxy- 
aliphatic acid anhydride such as cthoxyacctic Anhydride 
and a Icrti'i^ org. base such os pyridine ns a catalyst.. 

Nitrocellulose. Milton O. Sclmr (to Brown Co). 
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U S 2,020, M7, Tfb 4 Sheets of interfelted cellulose 1 Rajoa yarn or filament. George Schneider (to Camille 


fibers are hydrolyzed with a dil. inorg acid soln 
reduce the soln viscosity of the cellulose and tlie sue of 
fiber units m the sheets but without substantial loss of 
such reduced fiber units, and the pretreated ntatenal is 
then nitrated to produce nitrocellulose of low soln vis- 
cosity Cf C A 29, 341* 

Nitrocellulose composition. Atnengo F. Caprio ana 


Dreyfus) Can 354,330, Nov. 19, 1935 Yams from 
org denvs of cellulose are lubricated with teasecd oil, 
oleie acid and HiO E g , during the winding operation a 
funushmg roller treats the yam with 2% of teasecd oil 
Rayon William Wliitehead (to Camille llrcyfus). 
Can 314,073, Dec. 24, 1035 Textile filaments, yams, 
and tabnes are lubnealed for textile processing purposes 


Harry E Smith (to Celluloid Corp). Can 355,177, j with mineral oil, such as petroleum jellies, and stabilized 


Jan 7, 1936 A plasticized compn of nitrocellulose 
having improved stability and clearness is made by treat- 
ing with an ale. that has been used to dehydrate nitro- 
cellulose and has been pretreated in the presence of 
HjSOi or of a pennanganafe until the ole. passes the 
coned HiSO, test or the KMnOi test and then treating 
a fresh batch of nitrocellulose with the rectifieil ale 

Glossy articles of celluloid S A Voevodslrtl, Russ 
38,310, Aug 31, 1934 The articles are etched with j 
AcOEt 

Coloring cellulose esters and ethers Frana Aekcr- 
mannftoSoc pourl’md chim iHile). U S 2,028,141, 
Jan 21 Coloring is cflcctcd by use of a product which 
can be obtained by condensing an arotnaiic p-dialkyl- 
ammo aldehyde such as p-diniethylaminobcnzaldehyde 
With aliphatic compds contg a reactive methylene group 
such as benryl cyanide or a pyzazoloiK (ihe double Imicage 
thus formed playing the part ol the mam ehromophote) 4 
Such products dye various colors Numerous esampin 

Sapemfytng cellulose esters Aeeta GmbH. Fr 
788,985, Oct 21, 1915 The sapon. of articles, «. g, 
rayon, made of cellulose esters ts accelerated by adding 
org bases contg N, P, Sb, As or S to the alk treating 
baths Examples are given using dodecyltrimeiljylam- 
monium bromide, chloride and thiocyanate, diethylben- . 
ayldodccylatnmonium chlonde, (P phcnetytcailnmyl- 
methyl) tnmethylatnmonium bromide and fuethylcibyl- 
cetylsuUoniuin methosulfate 

Seaaofiusg extruded cellulose ester plistie abeebag. 
Paul W Crane and Reuben T Fields (to du Pont Visco- 
loidCo) U S 2,028,602, Jan 21 Sheeting such as 
that ol a cellulose nitrate or acetate compn is run through 
KaCl brine, the temp of the brine at the point where tne 


sheeting is mtr^uced into it being relatively low and pro- 6 stream of malerial such 


by a pbospholipide, such as Iccithm E. g , a spuming 
charge of 20% cellulose acetate dissolved in 74% of ace- 
tone (contg. 5% HtO) IS prepd To tins soln is added 
io%(oDWt of cellulose acetate) of 00 lOOmixt.ofmineral 
oil and fccifhin The charge is then spun bydryorevapn. 
method. 

Artificial threads Heinrich Ziegner, Fr. 780,410, 
Oct 29, 1915 Threads are made from materials which 
are solidified by the action of solid, liquid or gaseous agents, 
by passmg the malenat through a tube having porous or 
gas-perzneable walls, the tube being surrounded by the 
coa^ating agent which may he forced through the walls 
of the tube under pressure After passmg out of the tube 
the material may be passed througb a coagutaiiiig agent. 

Rayon-spuming apparatus Julius Rrenzingor (to Max 
Ams Chemical Engineering Corp ) U S 2,028,821, 
Jan SS Various meeb and operative details 

Spuming bucket let use In rayon manufacture Vincent 
PanoH Uo General Elec Co). U. S 2,029,185, Jan 28. 
Structural and mech features. 

Mulbple spumisg nozites for apinmng rayon. Fitore 
Viviani Brit 436.435, Oct. 10. 1915 
Mat aur/aces cm rayon Bfibme Feitchtmie-Ces m 
bH Fr.789,538. Oct.30, 1035 Mat surfaces are ob- 
tamed by pptg on the fibers substances yielding rations 
having surface activity by means of tanning subsimces or 
woodeits and saltsof multivalent metals, particularly of 
the 3rd, 4lh, Cth and 8th group Thus, viscose «ilk is 
treated in a bath contg. dodecylpyridmium sulfate and 
FeCI. and then in a bath contg. ext of chestnut wood 
The fiber with mat aspect is subjected to a soaping opera- 
tion at a relatively high temp 
Paper pulp Sidney D. Wells (one-half to Gerald D 
Muggteion) U S. 2,029,973, Feb 4 A continuous 


gressively increasing along the path of travel of tlie sheet- 
ing at a rate correlated with the rate of decrease of solvent 
content so as to avoid distortion ol the sheeting, and the 
sheeting is then further seasoned in air Cf C A 30, 


n stalks, straw or bagasse is 


_ rod mill, immersed m partially spent, hot cook- 
ing lyes from a subsequent digestion step, and fibrous and 
cellular elements are sepd by the action of the rnill, the 
pulp material is discharged from the null continuously, 
the substantially completely spent lyes are remosed, ami 
the material is digested at an elevated temp with cooking 
lyes contg an excess of cooking chemical and the partially 
^ , spent lyes from this treatment ore used m the preliminary 

viscose B M Lotarev Russ 37,809, ’ treatment mentioned An arrangement of app. is de- 

.1V.X1 io:ii fh- V,.— - i,.f 

Cbargmg cellulose digesters with chip wood or the like. 
Sjune Sveosson U. S 2,029,086, Jan 28 In an opera- 
lion in which the speed of charging is acceterated only by 
means of steam, excess steam is introduced into the down- 
wardly flowing charging material before it is affected by 
the steam used for speed acceleration, in such a direction 
per g that it has no entraining effect upon the charging material 
— • and in such quantity that the excess steam prevents nir 
accompaoving tie charging material from catering the di- 
gester App. IS descnl»d 

Fitting knives and separators of Jordan engine lining 
sections Harold D. Stuck (to John W. Dolton & Sons, 
Inc). U S 2,029,123, Jan 28 Meeh. details. 

Rulp wood gnnder. Andrew N. Russell and John D 
Robb (to Domuton Engineering Works Ltd). U ®- 


Viscose B M Lotarev Russ 37,802. July 31, 
1914 The xanthation IS carried out with an emulsions of 
CS, 

R . 

July 31 , 1934 To the viscose before spinning is adcM 
alk soln of starch 

Precipitation bath for viscose raynn D I Korneev 
Fuss 37,SiO, fuly SI, 1<K34 To the fiath fv added SOt 
instead of H,SOi or pyrosulfunc acid to take up excess 
water that accumulates in the course of the process 
Rayon I C Farbenmd A -G Fr 789,503, Oct 31, 
1935 Rayon is spun at a speed ol more than 90 m per 
min , the threads being disposed in crossed layers vsithout 
the aid ot a thread guide or spinning funnel, on « support 
which has n rotary and a to-and-fro movement The 
coagulating bath is a rapid one contg HiSOi and Na>SO« 
and also salts of metals of biglier valency such as Zn, Alg 
and AI. 

Rayon The Calico Printers' Association Ltd Fr 
789,363, Oct 28, 1935 Threads or cloth made from 


generated cellulose are weighted in a manner which pre- 9 2,029,125. Jan"&' Var'ious m«1i smdVp^tive details 

senesa soft and pliable touch by using as weighting agents •* ‘ • - - - • - - . 

sol org compds of high b p and sp gr. tethyleoe 
gljcol, glycerol, or their polymers or dcrivs , mono-, Al- 


and in-acetin) along with the constituents of a synihetic 
resin of the CIliO urea type, preferably in the form ^ the 
primary condensation product and an appropriate cata- 
lyst. The impregnated fiticr is dried and heated (o a rela- 
tively high temp and then washed in slightly alk water 


Means for agitating pulp in cylinder paper nuking nu- 
ehmes William II Millspaugli Brit. 435,472, Sept 
23. 1935 * 

Apparatus for treating paper stock Charles P Tolman 
(to Noble and Wood Machine Co ). Can 3M,072, Dec 
31, IKtS A stream of paper making slock is subjected to 
shearing action under pressure while it is passed in a liquid 
film through a film shearing gap Pressure is applied in 
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orf^-aneeoftheshcarineican.BBdthetreencssoftheahcarfd 1 Asbestos paper or cardboard. A. A. Bryushkov and A. 
llX^ted m D Bakhtm Rms 37.9%. Ju y 31. 934 I^w.gradc 

by increasing or decreasing the feed pressure. aslieslM is disintegrated in a niiil, nioistcncd ith 

^Apoaratus for treating p^er stock. Charles P. Tolmm worked in a macerated state m a stamp mill for --si hrs . 

and Janies T. Coghill (to Noble & Wood Machine Co ) sepd in a stream of water from traces of magnetite with 

cin 355 OT3 Dec 31.1«15. the help of a magnetic separator and finally passed through 

Apparatus for deterannlng the concentration of paper piper or cardlioard machines . „ , . . 

pulp T. M Titov. Russ 34,107, Jan 31,1934 Hie Chemically modified paper George A. Richter (to 
conen. of the paper pulp IS measured by means of ahelical j Itrown Co). Can 3’)'),15.'i, Jan 1039 

stimog device rotating m a cylindrical container with the mercerized with NaOlI of less than 18% strength, washed 


stimog device rotating 
pulp and recording the load of an elec motor rotating a 
const. speed. .,,w,A«e 

Bleaching wood pulp Alois Danninger Fr 788,916. 
Oct. 19, 1935 Wootl pulp is bleached by treatment with 
hyposulfite which is produced tn uiu, e g , by the action 
of SOi on Zn powder 

Cellulose pulp suitable for estenflcations. George A 
Richter (to Brown Co ) US 2,028,840, Jan 28 A 
prehberated hardwood pulp is suspended in a merceruing 
liquor for about 2-8 hrs or longer, washed free from mcf* 
ccrtrmg liquor, treated with NaOH to form soda cellulose. 


free from chemical join , and dried 

Paper George A Riclitcr (to Brown Co ) Can 
SW.lfiC. Jan 7, 1930 An 8% soln of ctlliilosc ether is 
miaed with a 7-8% KaOH soln and dild to0 5-2%ccUu- 
line content with NaOH ot sufficient caustaity to a>oid 
ppln of the ether from the soln An absorptive paper base 
IS impregnated with the dild soln to a ccllulo'c ether con- 
lent of 0&2% and treated with an aeiil reagent to ppt 
(he ether from soln in ri/u in the base Cf C A 30, 
28.S* 

Costing paper William J Montgomery and Donald B 


and the latter’, without aging, may be treated with C5?i Oradner (to Champion Paper anil Pibre Co ) _ _ 

to form viseo e Various cellulose esters also may lie 2,(129,273, Jan 28 In the mamif of paper which is at 

fonned from the treated pulp Itast partially covcrctl with a coaling such as a clay mixt 

Apparatus for refining fiber Daniel M Sutherland, having acast surface, a fluid aq coating mut is deponed 

Jr Can. 3S4,20G, Nov 19, 1935 Tlie working ^siir* upon a hard non-adlicrmg finuhing surface such as one of 

' * ■" *■ ■’ * metal, piper is cemented to the loating and then sepd 


faces of the refining members are kept in such close cle.ir- 
ance that the major part of the stock goes through the ra- 
dially extending grooves of the surfaces 

Messed fiberboard Robert T Pollock (to Respats, 
Inc,). U S 2,00’.l,034, Jan 28 lor prtxlucmg hard 
press^ fiberboard, uncooked wood and vegetable mailer 
such as saw grass or palmetto fibers arc reduced to fiber 
andamixt of the fibers contg an excess of woo«l fibers is 
mixed, sheeted, dried and pressed 

Drying vulcanized fiber. O.M Frolov. Russ 30,f>20, 
May 31, 1933. The fiber sheets to be vulcanired arc 
sprayed with a porous niaterul and are dried while being 
compressed in closed steam-heated containers. 

Sheet vulcanlxed fiber. Herbert R. Stratford (to Hor- 
ace B. Fay). U S 2,028,933, Jan. 28 For miuhiting 
distorttve change in sheet vulcanized fiber, moisture is ex- 
pelled from the fiber, and the surface is sealed with a set- 
table liquid compn. contg. a urea-rosin condensation prod- a 
uct together with another synthetic resin such os one 
fonned from a phenol and (onnaldehyde and a wax such as 
Japan wax. Cf. C. A. 29. 0057*. 

Paper manufacture. Philip J. Reimer. U. S. 2,028,- 
052, Jan, 28 App. is described, suitable for carrying out 
a method in which an aq suspension of stock is flowed 
ofifo f fcc /ornrtffg wire o/ a fatirdrmcec type paper macinie 
and liquid is flowed upwardly through the forming 


with the coating from the finishing surface after hardening 
of the coaling to a non-plastic condition App is de- 
scrilKd 

Condtboning paper Sturtevant engineering Co Ltd 
and U' Arddl Dnt 454,837, Sept ID, 1935 Paper is 
cooled and moisture is deposited as "dew” ihcrcon ns it 
pas'cs from the calender rolls to the red of a paper -making 
s machine, tbe moisture being compressed into and absorbed 
by the paper during reding App »s dcscrilicd 

Decorating paper. Joseph J I’ohiman (to Bevendge- 
Manellum Co ) U. S 2,02S,0-18, Jan 28 Differently 
colored material is successively applied in irregular and 
non-conforming areas oo paper, so that the areas have no 
defined boiindaties and arc formed of dots of color, hght in 
shade and variously spaced, ond an overlying unbroken 
translucent cryst coating is then applied. 

Continuous drying of paper with superheated steam 
S 1. Chuvikovskil and A A. Dubinin. Russ. 20,701, 
March 31, 1933 The steam used for heating calenders is 
passed through superheaters together with the steam 
formed from the moisture present m the paper. The ex- 
cess of steam may be used for various purposes. 

Laminated paper, Ueytl JU Dodge iJtbi/ieJander Jti- 
per Co.). Can 351,301, Nov. 19, 1935. A layer 


maintain the stock on it m suspension, the drainage of 7 Ihcmioplaslic material is interposed betvrecn plies of tintd, 


0 that 


uncalendmd, wcfl-hyrfrated paper. Water (ICt-4o% by 
wt.) Is incorporated in the paper, and then tbe paper is 
calendered under high pressure at elevated temp The 
paper is relatively transparent. Cf. C. A. 29, 1C39‘ 
Safety paper. Hugo A. Schocllcr G. m. b H, Brit. 
434,897, &pt. 10, 19J5. Compd. safety paper for checks, 
deeds, etc., includes 2 or more chemicals that react to 

- ..... „ give a visible effect when a protective layer sepg. them is 

strength and resdieoce of the web and render Jt resistant tampered with, e. g., by washing with H,0 or ale or t»y 
to creasing and flexing. mech. erasure. Tlic coinpds may be (a) s.iUs of Ac or I’b 

f- “ oV« .Bbner C. Schacht (to Bchr -Manning Corp ), nnd S, sulfides or chromates, or (b) Fe silts and tannin 
Can. 3o4,517, Dec 3,1935 A mixt of comnimutcd cork tannic or gallotannic acid. ’ 

and fibe« with HjO is formed into a web with a flexible Transparent wrapping paper. Carieton DJlis (to I'llis- 

FoslerCo). U. S 2,029,625, Feb 4 Glassine paper 


water through the wire being gradually regulated 
the formation of two-sided sheets is prevented. 

Paper. Elmer C. Sch-icht (to Behr-Manning Corp ). 
Can 351,518, Dec. 3, 1935 A mut. of comminuted cork 
and fibers with suflicient 11,0 to form a stock has a flexible 
rubber-likc binder incorporated m the web The rubber- 
like binder may be rubber latex, gutta-percha latex or 
balata latex. The amt. used is suflicient to increase the 


resinous binder, such os Glyptal resins, incorporate u 

resistant to creasing and flexing carries a urea-aldehyde resm and may tdso carry a DljstV- 
amf 30 Mn^bv^wt^nl ^ synthetic resin such as an acetone-HCHO resm. 

Transparent paper. Solomon G. Lipsett (to Appieford 

Plin»r Prnrliirtc T ,/l V r-.... leiOOn XT... iJ-JT. 


and 30 parts by wt. of fiber satd. with 11,0 w placed 1 
stwm-ja^eted mixer for 35 mm. at 85* and more H,0 ' 
added. This is then beaten for 1 hr. and run on a cylmder 
Vlin. 1"®- .T?® through a chamber at 

130 to set the resm. This is suitable for mamil of arti- 
Uem leather, floor coverings and the hke, 
ifi 1F.1X r/jy* Schumacher. Ger. 620,95.3, Oci 

de^ibrf ^ watermarking paper u 


Paper Products, Ltd ) . Can. 354,220, Nov. 19, 1935 
thm sheet of paper is impregnated with about 5% of 
mmeral od heated to at least 100°, and a coating of 5^0% 
IKdymerized vinyl acetate is applied to the surface to seal 
the liquid 

Transparent paper. Solomon G. Lipsett (to Appleford 
^per IToducts, Ltd). Ckin. 354,225. Nov. 19* loqs 
Polymcrucd vinyl acetate is applied to the surface of a 
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sheet m soln of a concn exceeding 60% by wt The ' 
compd has a refractive index within 0 OG of that of the 
cellulose fibers The solvent is evapd This leaves a 
smooth coating over the surface 

Typewriter paper of “deferred indelibility ” John G 
Callan Brit 434,852, Sept 10,1935 See U S 1,904,- 
750 (C A 29, 3160*) 

Waterproof, greaseproof and odorless coated paper 
Walter D Dowlby (to Hercules Powder Co) US 
2,028,189, Jan 21 Paper is coated with starch and with 
an overlying nitrocellulose coating 


Waterproofed paper suitable for wrapping candy, etc 
Carle V Rodgers U S 2,029,390, Feb 4 Creped 
paper is treated with a non-aq soln contg nitrocellulose, 
a pigment such as Sb oxide, blown castor oil, a stearate 
such as that of Ca, elemi gum, and an org solvent such as 
toluene and ISO Pr acetate App is described 

Cigairet svrappers Albert 11 Low (one-fourth to 
Carle Whitehead and Albert L Vogl) U. S 2,028,552, 
Jan 21. Cigaret wrappers are impregnated with a sol 
^ Silicate such os Na silicate and with a nitrate such as Na* 
NOj or KNOj 


24— EXPLOSIVES AND EXPLOSIONS 


CHARLES B MUNROF AKD C C STOBH 


Prepaxabon of explosive substances in the laboratory ^ 
I Preparation of tetryl Chao Lun Tseng and Ta Chi 
Lin J Chem Eng (China) 2, 128-32(1035) — Con- 
trary to the experience of van Dum (C A 12, 1554), 
Langenschcidet s procedure (C A 7, 1416-17) is found 
to give satisfactory results (74 84% yield) on a small 
scale (20 g dimethylanilme) Van Duin’s procedure is 
easier to carry out and gives a somewhat higher yield 
(95% yield of crude tetryl), but U consumes a greater 
arat of HNOi C L Tseng 4 

Improvement of the apparent specific gravity of smoke- 
less powder Yates Y C Yen Chfmtslry (China) 2, 
(i'J9-709(1935) —The apparent specific gravity of a 
smokeless powder is unproved by (1) adding ale only 
during dehydration and not during colloidisation, (2) 
baking at 45-50° for 10 hrs after cutting to desired 
size before soaking m HjO , (3) sieving to remove powder 
of irregular sizes, and (4) carrying out the glazing m 
several steps By taking advantage of the 2nd point, ^ 
especially, the smokeless powder produced in the Hanyang 
powder factory, Hanyang, Chins, which nonnally has an 
apparent sp gr of 0 805, is obtained with an apparent sp 
gr of 0 830 CL Tseng 

Detonation limits and velocities of gaseous mixtures 
Jean Breton and Paul LalTitte Cfmpt rend 302,3l6~lS 
(1936), ef C A 28,6071* — In the same way the lower, 
L„ and upper L„ limits of detonation, the max , Vu, o 
and mm , Y«, velocities (m /sec ) , of the explosive wave, 
and the percentage of combustible in various mixts have 
been detd CiH»-Oj, i, 3 13 2, L, 36 9-37, Vu 
2648 (31% CiHi) , Cain-Oi, i, 2 8-2 0. I, 31 3-31 4, 
Vj, 2C00 (22) , CjlL-O,, L. 3 5-3 6, I. 92-93, Vu 2050 
(60). V, 1923 (99). C,H,-air, L. 4 0-4 2, I. 60-51, 

2011 (15), V’. 1722 (35). NH, O,, L. 250-254, L. 

75 4-76, EtiO Oj, L, 2 6-2 7, L, greater than equil 
vapor pressure, LtjO air, L, 2 7 2 8, L, 4 5-4 6, Vu ^ 
1780 (6 1) Increase in pressure widens the limits of 
detonation, thus for H -O, under 1 atm L, and L, are 
15 and 90-90 4, and under 8 7 atm 13 0 14 3 and Ol 1- 
91,3, resp , and for H, air L, is similarly lowered from 
18 5-18 8 to 14 8-15 1 Addn of small amts of IIj 
lowers Lt for CO-O, mixts considerably CAS 
Ignition of gases IX Ignition by a heated surface 
Mixtures of methane and air at reduced pressures a 
C A Naylor and R V Wheeler J Chem Me 1935 ” 
1426-30, cf C A 26, 1124 , 28, 327* —The ignition 
temp of CH«-air raixts increases xnth the percentage of 
CHt The variation of ignition temp with pressure is 
not uniform over the entire range of proportions of CH# 
and air Thus for mixts contg less than 10 7% of CH, 
two pressure limits for ignition exist Richer mixts 
have only one pressure limit At low pressures lag m 
Ignition increases, perhaps because it ceases to he a 9 
vessel surface reaction The lag at a given pressure in- 
creases with percentage of CH, B E Anderson 
Ignibon temperatures of hydrocarbons H Bruckner 
and R Schoneberger Brennsloff-Chem 16, 290-2 
(1935) — App and procedure are described Ignition 
temps of propane, butane, pentane, hexane and heptane, 
licnzene, toluene and cyclohexane have been detd m 
relation to concn. in steam-air mixts Lowest temps are 


with excess of the gas Temps decrease with increasing 
no of C atoms, being less with even nos Review of 
iilerature and methods F. W Jung 

Mechanism of flame extinguishing power of carbon 
tetrachlonde Charles Dufraissc and Jean Le Bas 
Cempt rend 202, 227-30(1930), cf C A 28, 5672’ — 
Ordinary coal gas was burnt at the rate of 30 1 /hr by 
means of 300 1 /hr of air contg varying amts of CCh, 
and ibe burnt gases were analyzed The results show the 
action of CCb, to be complex, a combination of simple 
diln and consequent cooling, a definite antioxygenic 
influence, and a combustion supporting effect due to K 
leaving O to react with Cl (Cf Jonissen, et el . C. A. 
19. 178 ) C A. Silberrad 

The danger of explosions m recovery isstaUations 
Cnk Schwarz KouUehuk 12, 15-16(1936) —A dis- 
cussion C C Davis 

Explosion waves and shock waves HI Tbs imbabon 
of detonation m ouxtutes of etbvlene and oxygen and of 
carbon monoxide and oxygen W Payman and H Tit- 
man Froc Roy Soc (Undon) A1S2, 418-45(1935), 
cf C A 29, 4^' — The wave speed camera is used to 
study the initiation of detonation, the production of shock 
waves, and the effect of these waves on the flame pnor to 
setting up of detonation The mixts used were 0 with 
Ctll, (easy to detonate) and with CO (difScult to deto- 
nate) Speed of flame in a closed^nd tube before shock 
waves arc produced depends upon (a) the fundamental 
speed of propogation of flame by transfer of heat and (b) 
the motion of the gas in which the flame is moving The 
pushing and retarding of the flame by the shock waves 
may make the flame oscillate A wave formerly assumed 
to be from the spark and known to have a pronounced 
effect ou (he flame ansos in or at the rear of the flame some 
tune after igiuUon The speed of shock waves is affected 
by (a) motion of the gas, (b) varying temps of the gas 
medium and (c) meeting flames Detonation may be set 
up either ahead of the flame front or, more usually, within 
It, owing to the effect of (a) waves traveling m front of the 
Ifame or from behind it, (b) the collision or overtaking of 
wave and flame or wave and ware, or (c) the collision 
of a wave with an obstruction or the closed end of a tube 
B E. Anderson 

An explosion in the preparabon of guanidme nitrate 
from ammonitun thiocyanate (by the method of H 
Gockel) C Schopf and H Klapproth Angew Chem 
49,23(1936), cf C A 29, 6575* — An autodavebuilt for 
SO atm was demolished Reply H. Gockel Ihtd 

Karl Kammermeyer 

Gas explosions, especially carbon dioxide explosions, 
la coal mines Otto Ruff IX Congr. tnlern. qutm 
pure apluada, Madrid 3, 76-103(1934), cf C. A. 29, 
1967* L R Rushton 


Combustion in gaseous phase (Bone) 21 Starch nitrate 
(Berl, Eunze) 28 Antipara?itic charge for gua car- 
tridges (U S pat 2,027,217) 17 


P5pm Lchalleur, Jean Trait6 des poudres, explosifs 
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W«Vem Cartndge Co )‘ U S 2.023.990. Jan 23 
Ungelatmized nitrocellulose powder grains are treated C A 30,01/ . 


1 with a gelatmizer tor nitrocellulose such as dinitrotoluene 
while the gram contains a solvent for the gelatimrer such 
as Eton Cf C. A.29.CGQ2*. . a , 

Cartridge case manufacture from brass, etc. tmiie 
Sautier (to Manufacture de Machines du Haut-Rhin 
S. A). U. S. 2,028,990, Jan. 28 Vanous operative 
details are de<!cnbcd . 

Improvement to safety eiplosive cartndges. boc. 
anon d’Arendonck.. Belg. 400,908, Jan. 31, 1935. "nie 


25— DYES AND TEXTILE CHEMISTRY 


OLNEY 

3 mg aab>d C»Htb7, the penod of heating var>mg from 
10 to yO mm The yields are of the purified d>e, all 
melt with decotnpn Thtaea'bfcyantne todtdes — 2,2'-di‘ 
afljl. fn«nXandlIC(OEt), (HY), bright, bronie needles, 
m 204-6*, 77%. 2,2'-di-Pr, from VIII and XIV, pnsms 
fleeting green and purple, m 290-7®, 87%, 2,2'-di-Bu, 
from CC and XTV, darll purplish felt, m. 275-7®, 77%, 
2,2'‘diaUil-3-methyl, dark, crystals with purplish refler, 
m 207-8®, 04% from X and MeC{OEt)j (XV), S~ 

_ methyl~2,2'-dipropyl, purplish bronze, m 295-0®, 04% 

_ very much greater absorptive power for naphthols than from VIII and XV, 2,2'-<itbutylS‘methyl, d^t^. ci^tals, 
cotton Rubbing seems minimized in dyed viscose ravon reflecting blue and purple, m 2JG-7 , 04% from IX and 
Azoic dyes on silk C M Ke>-wofth IM 7 - Most XV. S’«Hyl-2.J'-dimethyl, green reflex, m. , 

naphthols have a poor affimty for sili, and longer im* 50% from l-meth>lbenzotbiazoIe-McI (XVI) and Et* 
preguaiion than is the case for cotton Diazo compd» C(OEt)i (XVII), 2,2',s-trt~Ei, double blue and green 
possess great afEnit) for «ilk Azoic dyes are not widely reflet, m 230-7®, 41% from l*meth>lbcnzotiuazole* 
usrf on sfl). Azoic colors In calico pnntmg R J. Etl {XVID) mad XVU, 2,2'-<iiallyl-b-ethyl, CTccn, m, 
iUnnay. /frnf. 7-8 — Azoic colors as a cU5s give a < 214-10®, 30% from X and XVU, i-cthyl^2,2'‘dtproPyl, 
range of veo' bright colors and stroug shades which tend m fr^Tn VTTI nnrt TVTT s.s ^U. 


The Bnhsh dyestuffs industry m 1535 Europe and 
Japanese competition R Bnghtmaii Ind Lkemut 12. 
31-5(1936) f H 

Azoic dyes m cotton dyemg E B Adams J Soc 
Dytrs Colourists 52, 5-0(1936) — Red and blue azoic dyes 
on cotton ^ve produced colors fast-to-washing and 
bleaching range Matching of a vanely of color shades is 
somewhat diflicult Difficulties in rubbing, stripping and 
troubles of customers are outlined Azoic dyes on viscose 
rayon C M \Vhi«abcr Ibid 0-7 —Viscose rayon has 


to be harsh m tone. Pale shades from azoic dyes are prone 
to lose more in fastness properties, particularly m light 
fastness, thio corresponding shades m the vat dve range 
Azoic dyes and bleaching B’ Kershaw. Ihtd 9 — 
Azoic dyes vary m their resistance to kier-boilmg with 
NaOH, are resistant to hypochlontes, and mark off with 
certain types of softeners used m finishing, especially on 


green, m 248-50®, 2S% from VIII and XVU, 2,2Wi- 
InaylS-etkyl, dark pnsms, reflecting purple and bnlliant 
bronze, ro 241-3®, 28% from IX and XVII; 2,2'-d%' 
melkyl^'Propyl, purple, m. 208-9®, 50% from XI and II; 
2,2'^telhyl^-prepyt, greenish bronze, m. 240-8®, 65% 


2 ,z •steinyi^-propyiy greenisn oronze, m. , oovp 

from l*meth>IbenzothiazoIe etho-^-toluenesulfonate (XIX) 
and n, S-bulyl^2,2'-dtmflhyl, purple vnlh blue reflex, 
m. ICS-O®, 42% from XI and HI; S’bulyl‘2,S''dtelkyl, 


hot cilendanng. Particle size and state of aggregation 8 pale bronze, m. 233-4®, 53% from XTT and III; S-amyU 
are of fundamental importance. In many instances, goods 2,2'^tmclhyt, brown needles with very* bnlliant blue re- 

contain dyed yam which has not been $oaped.o0 properly, flex, m. 217-19®, 55% from S and IV; 3.<2my/*?,2'. 

which IS not good practice. Azoic dyes from the dye- dimttkyl, greenish bronze, m. 237-8®, 53% from ync 

sti^ manufactoer’s vie'^oiat H. Blackshaw Ibtd_^ and Iv; S-iSMmyt-2,2^-tlimethyl, purplish brown with 


O-IO. — A bnef review Azoic dyeings from the dyestuff green reflex, ra. 241-2®, 47% from XI and V; S-tsoamyl- 
manufacturer’s standpoint A F. Williams. Ibtd 2,2’^tfthyl, double blue and green reflex, m. 219-20®, 

B'. H. Boynton 51% from XIX and V; 8-beniyl‘2,2'’dtmetkyl, reddish 


Cyanine dye senes II. Carbocyaoines with sub- brown, m. 2SS-9®, 15% from XI and PhCHjC(OEt), 
'bon chain L G S Btooker ' (m; 8-ie nsyt -2,2'-dtethyl, emerald-green, m. 242-3°, 


stituents in die three-carbon 
and Frank L. BTiite J. Am Ckem Soc 57, 2480-8 
(1935); cf. C. A, 29, 2954* — Ortho esters of higher 
aliphatic, of substituted aliphatic and of aromatic acids 
can be employed for the prepn of thiacarbocyanines 
These esters were prepd by the action of an ale upon an 
immo ester-HCl, prepd m turn from a mtnie. Me 
orlhopTD^Ptonate j69%_yield_m 6 days); 


11% from XIX and d; 2,2'-diaHyl-8-iensyl, greenish 
blue, m. 225-7®, 33% from X and XX; 2,2'-dtmelhyl~S- 
PkOCffu purplish brown, m. 255-7®, 48% from XI and 
VI; 2,2'-di meth ylS-PhOCIIi, reddish copper, m. 202-4°, 
39% from XIX and VI; 2.2’-diallyl-S-PhOCI!u green, 
m. 211-13®, 41% from XI and VII; 2,2'-4imethyl~S- 
f^nyt, bronze, m. 275-7®, 56% from XI and VH; 2,2'- 


Me OTlkobutyr^ (n), b. 145-7®, 13%, 28 days. Me ^ ksethyt^S -phenyl, greenish bronze, m. 300-1®, 56% 
(HI) b 12%, ZS day,. Iran XK .nd TO. S.6,S\S'-D,bnMh,car6ocyan,,° 

(W). b. 187-W , 40%, o days. Me ortkotso- bromides.— 2,2’-di-Me, dark purplish felted mat, m. 285°, 
83% from XII and XIV; 2,2'-di-El, dark green, m. 280®, 
1-methyl-a-naphthothiazole etho-/>-toluene- 
mtermediate sulfonate (XXI) and XIV; 2.2\$-tr,-Mt. emerild-grcen. 
Imn «f ^ ^ decompg. with evolu- m. 278-81®, 42% from XH and XV; 2,2'-dulkyl.S-wthyt, 

M “"''«Oed ihi^tly in to the ortho greenish bronze, m 261®, 43% from XXI and XV; 


82% 

m 186-7'. 

88% after , 

m 5^.5®, 90% after 3 hrs at 100®; i-methyl-a-naphlho 
iniasote metno-p-ioluenesulfonate (XU), m. 232-3® 88% 

(XIII), m. 189-90*. 94% on 
hrating 3 hrs. at 140® and 3 days at 100®. The quatcr- 
“O salts were condensed with the ortho esters m boil- 


— -- . 37% from XII and VII; 2.2'- 

dielhyl-S-phenyt, dull purple, m. 296®, 38% from XXI 
and Vn 3,4,3’,4'-Dibenzothtacarboe-^nine bromides — 
and XIV;' vttt 


',S-trt-Me, lustrous green, m. 240-1®, 
,0 from Xni a nd X V, 8-elhyl-2,2'-dtmethyl, green, m, 
) . 24% from XIH and XVII; 2,2’,S-tri-Et, greenish 
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bronze reflex, m 217®, 29% from 2-methyl-fl-naplitho- 
thiazole etho-^*toluencsulfonate (XXII) and XVII, 2,2'' 
dimethylS-phenyl, greenish brown, m 242-4*, 3% from 
XIII and VH, 2,2'-<lielhyl-8-phenyl, green, m 252*, 

4 5% from and VII Sdcnacarbocyanint toitiet , — 

2,2',d-lrt-ile, bluish purple, m 200-1°, 26% Irom 1» 
meth>lbcnzoselenazole nietho-p-tolucnesulfonalc (XXm) 
and XV, S-tlhyl-J,2'-dtmelhyt, grtcn, m 271-2®, 32% 
from YiCTlI and XVII. 2,.'’,^ tfi-Ll, double blue and 
brassy*green reflex, ra. 146-^®, 10% fr om 1 -methylbenzo- 
selenaiole ellio-f>*\olu«nesulfonave (XXTV) and XVU, 

2,2'‘dtmelhyl-S-phtnyl, greenish bronze, m 271 2*, 

18% from XXIII and XIIl, 2,2'-dielhyl-8‘ p>ieti il, metallic 
greenish prisms, ra 280-1°, 13% from JLXlV and VH 
Oxacarbocyantne todide — 2,2’,V-trt-Me, garnet-red, m 
2JO-2®, G% from 1 tnethylbenzoxazole metho-*-toluene* 

sulfonate (ISV) and XV, 8-€ik\h2,2‘-dimtihyt, orange- — - — 

red, m 280-2®, 11% from XXV and XVH. 2.2’,S-trt‘El, 3 »uli CrO, When I was heated with KOII and MeOII 


and V, m 255-7®, 35%, 4-Ph deriv , from II and VI, 
tn 247-9®, 30%; I',3-dtelhyl-4-melhylselenazolo, from 
n and IX, in 282-3®, 24% 2' ‘Cyanine tadtdes — 1',3‘ 

iuthytS' ‘bemothiazolo , Irom III and IV, m. 208-70°, 
24%; 4-ile dertv , from HI and V, m 278-80®, 33%, 

4- Ph defw , from 111 and VI, m 274-6®, 42%; J‘,3- 

itethyt-d-phenyl-S'.G'-benzoxazolo, from III and VlII, 
m 2711-82®, 1 5%, I'.S-diethyl-d-melhylS'i^'-bemo- 

zeknatolo, from III and IX, m 275-7®, 4)% All these 
dyes ara photographic sensitizers and details of their 
actioa are given. C J. West 

The vat dyes of the benzanthrone senes XV. Syn- 
thesis of S-methozybeszanthrone and S.S'-dunethoxy- 
violanthrone Toshio MaWi J, Soe. Chem Ind., Japan 
38, Suppl binding 030-6(1035): cf C /1.3C1, 867‘ — 

5- Chlorobenzanthrone (I) wasprepd. from I-chloroanthra- 
(|uin<me The constitution of I was deld by oxidation 


... autoclave, the corresponding 5 methoxybenzan- 

ihrone (H) was obtained, it m. 101® In tbe K melt H 
gate about 65% of 5,5'^imelhoxyviDlanthrone which 
dyed cotton a greenish blue m an ale -contg , violet red 
vat Tbe by-product of the K condensation was a gray- 
blue vat dye, which was diflicultly sol in alk hyposulCte 
When 1 was condensed with K, the Cl atom was split off 
giving 5,S''d/h)'dro*j’vjolanthrnne, which was prarticaJIy 
iQSOI male contg. alk hyposulfite The S.S'-substitu- 
ents of violanihrone (HI) in general exerted a rather 
strong baibochromie action. Exptl results, procedures 
ami structural formulas are given XVI. The constitu- 
tion of dicbionoated violantbrone and the preparation of 
some new 3s 3,8s'-3'-vieIaathfonc denvatives Toshio 
Maki and Toshisada Aoyama IM. 636-42 —Exptl 
proofs are presented for the constitution of the 3s-3,3s ■ 


orange-red, m 20'i^70®, 8% from 1-methylbenzoxazole 
ethii^ide and XVII Substitution of H m the mol of a 
thiacarboeyanine dye derived from 1-methylbenzothiazoIe 
by an 6-W« group causes the absorption max in McOH 
to shift about 150 A toward the blue hut replacement of 
8-Me by 8-Et shifts tbe max about 50 A back toward 
the red Replacement of 8 Et by higher aliphatic group- 
ings up to Am and iso-Am causes no further shift Re- 
placement of H by 8 benzyl causes a shift (75 A ) toward 
the blue but replacement by 8 Ifli causes a slight shift 
(25 A ) toward the red Somewhat similar relationships 
to thuse summarized above can be traced in the 3,4,3',4'' 
and 6,6.S',G'-dibeiuotbiacarbocyanine scries and ra 
the selcnacarboeyamncs The oxacarbocyasines are ex- 
cepticmal HI laptovementa in the 2'-<ytfiiae con- 
densation L C S Brooker and O H Keyes IM , — 

2483-02 — Et|N is supenor to KOII as a condensing 5 3'-dichIoro compd , which 1$ given by IV. All vat dyi 
agent for the prepn of 2’<yanine3 Thus, l’,2^ielhyt’ . 

oxa‘2'‘tyonine tadide, orange-yellow, m 290-2®, re- 
cults ra 43% yield with EtiN and m only 3% yield with 
KOU, the corresponding ulena compd , with blue 
reflex, m 280-2*. results ui 72% yield from I and V: 

I and Q give 35% of l,l'^uibyl‘2‘pyridO‘2‘‘Cyamne 
todide, reddish brown with green reflex, m 237-0®, HI 
and Vi give 41% of the same dye, VH and HI give the 
cortMponding d'-eyanint dem , reddish brown, m 194-6® * 

(22%) t,i'‘Dielkyl‘4-pyrtdO‘2'‘<yanine pe'chUrate, dark 
red with double blue and green reflex, ra. 211-14®, 12% 
from 1 and XI l,l'‘Dimelkyl-2,2’-pyridocy<intne todtic, 
light orange-brown with pale green reflex, m 315-17*. 

14% from n and VIII, the di-Ct komahf, m M7-9*, 

12% from III and IX l,l'-Oifn<lky{ 2,4'>pyit<focyamne 
todide, reddish brown with blue luster, ra 214-17*, 10% 
from II and X, di-Et homolog, dull ted, m. 1C3-6*, 13% 
from III and XI The absorption characteristics of the ^ 
new dyes are gi>en The nos used above refer to the 
following I, 2 lodoqumoline Ttl, H, 2 lodopyridine- 
Mtl, m. 2 lodopyndine Ell, IV, l-methytbcnz«xazole- 
Ftl, V, 1 metJiylbenrosefenarofe Ctl, VI, quinaldine- 
EtI, Vn, lepidme-Ltl. VIII, -r-picrfine-Mcl, DC. 

7-picolme Etl. X, y-picoline metho-p toluenesuUonate, 

XI, -r-picolmc etho-p-toluenesulfonale IV L G « 

Brooker, G If Keyes and T L White Ibtd 2192-6 
El,N IS an excellent condensing agent for the prepn of 
tbiazolo-2'-C)anincs Use was made of the following 
quaternary salts 1, 2-iodoquinohne Eli, m 195-7®, 

II, 2-todopyridine Ell, HI, 2-todo-B-naphthaqufnohne 
Ell, TV, 2-melhylthuizole Ell, V, 2,d-dimelhyllhtoz^ Eil, 

VI, 2‘mclhyl-i‘pheny!thiazoU Ell, tn 175 6-0 5*, VH, 

2,i‘dimelhyloxau>le elho-p-loluenesulfonale VUI, 2‘metkyl- 
4 ‘bhenyloxazole elHo-p toluenesvlfonale, H, 2,4-dimrthyt- 



prepd from it dye a deep blue, independently of the color 
of the vat dye. AH known derivs. of HI which are sub- 
stituted in the anthraqumone ring only, as well as III it- 
self, give violet-red to red violet vat dyes (e g , light 
colored d>^), while the denvs. substituted in the Bz 
a rings, as far as known, all give dark colored hyposulfite 
vat dyes The prepn and properties of the following 
derivs aredescribed Bz Z.Bz' 3'^iraethoxyviolanlhrone, 
Bx-2,Bi' - 2' -dihydroxyviolanthronei Sz-3,fl*'-3'-di* 
chtoro-Bz-2,Bz'.2'-dihydroxyviolanthronc. B*-3,flz'-3 * 
diammoviolanthrone and ffz.3,ifz'-3'-di P toluinoviol- 
aathrone XVU Ptepatabon and punficanoa of dinitro- 
violanthrone. Toshio Maki, Yoshio Nagai and Yuji 
Ilayasht Ibtd 710-15 — It was found that pure dinitro- 


denazole Ell, 157-8® I and IV give 6^% of l',3- 9 violanthrone (V), which is a blue substance, gives the 


diethylthiazolo 2'-cyamne iodide, m 207-9®, 4-ile 
dertv , from I and V (CC%), m 255-7®, 4‘Ph dertv , tn 
250-8° (76%), I',3-dtithyi-4'mtihyioxazoio-2'‘eyatnne 
todide, from I and VII. m 255-8®, 49%, 4 Ph dent , 
from I and VIII, m 202-I*, 10%, I'.S-dielhyl-t-meAyl- 
telenazolo-2'‘Cyantne iodide, from I and IX, m 259-60*, 
62% 2'-Pyridocyijeiiie todiJet —•1',3-dietkyltktazelo, 
from n and IV, m. 2CO-2°, 31%. 4‘Me dent . from H 


best, green cotton dye, and a black dye with hypo- 
chlorite oxidation, while mononitroviolantbrone (VI) 
(aUue-viblet substance) dyes cotton a dark blue and upon 
hypochlorite treatment it gives a drab gray-violet. 
Viotaothroncs which possess more than 2-NOi groups give 
dark green to gray-green dyes Ibe nitration of III was 
earned out m glacial AcOH The miration curve w^ 
established and from it the optimum conditions for tbe 
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prcpn. of V were found to be: 3 parts of III is stirrcil up ’ 
In 60 p-irts ghcial AcOH, and a intxt. of 30 parts IIKOi 
(d 1 48) and 30 pirts glacial AcOH is added, and the 
whole stirred at CO* for 12 hrs. The total ratio of glacial 
AcOII to HNOi IS therefore 8 3 The crude nitration 
product always contains more or less of a gray hy-protluet 
dye which can be remov ed almost completely with an 80% 
K.SO., as V IS Insol in It Pure V can l>e obtauietl by 
recrystn. from tctrachlorocthanc H 10 pts of UNO, ^ 
only IS used in the above directions, VI is obtainnl The 
espts. are described and the miration curve is prescme«l 
Purification of V by means of org solvents and with M)% 
II>SOi, as well as nitration of III at room temp (20 ) 
and nitration m coned lIiSOj are descnbctl XVin 
Constitution of dinltronoUnthrone Ibul 71A20 — 
rxptl results which are presented show that V is Bi 2,- 
Bs'-2'-dinitroviolanthrone. ICarl Kammirnieyer 

Aniline black Prancis A Newton Tetiilf KW/J 85, j 
225(5(l'U5) — "Practicil hints on preventing streaVs, 
tendering and other defects in printing wiih aniline 
tjlack '■ Riibv K Womer 

The action of substantive dyes Enk Schinn J f>raki 
Chem 144, GO-OCCnio) — A new theory of the action of 
dyes IS proposed, which suggests that in all substantive 
dyes and mtcrmediatc pro-htets a many-meml>cre»l ring 
system of conjugated double bonds is present, whose 
residiiil valence, together with that of the auxochroimc * 
group present, is the cause of the substantive action 
C J West 

Preparation and tinctorial properties of certain benaoa- 
atole dyes \nadimir J MikesVa and Marston Taylor 
Bogert J.Atn Chem S»c 57, 2’13-I7(l'»35). cf C A 
30, ini*. — Ato dyes from 2>f>*anitiiciphcn>l-6 phenyl* 
benzoaaaole and a*Ci«Ili give bluish red sludea on c«\\on. 
the sulfonic acid (I) with I'hOlI, d*Ci»HiOir, in>C,ll. . 
(OlDiandwCioHiNlIi (II) gives dies which show yellow, 
orangc»red, orange nnil purple shailcs on cotton, the bis- 
azo dye from II and r«-Ci<lIiNiIt gives black shades 2.7> 
Diphenvl-6-aminol)cnroxazo1c ond n-Ci«n>0!( give a 
dye yielding a satTron shade on cotton, its sulfonic acid 
with PhOII, d'CitUiOil, m-C4lI,(01I)t and a-C,»ll>Ntlt 
(III) yields dyes and III gives a dye with <t-Ci*tltNtlt 
which shows the same color on cotton ns tho^e from I 
e,p' •‘{5 -PhenjlbeniflxauU • 2) ’asnbeiisene, amorphous 6 
brownish red, decompg above 300*, fuming 
gives a chloramine yellov, C>dlaO»N«SiNai, deep orange 
powder, coned. IItSO« gives n deep bloCKl-teii color, it 
dyes cotton, wool or silk a direct yellow, ^lorammc 
yellows were also prepd from 2'/>-ammophen>l-.‘>>phen>l- 
iicnroxazalcdisdlfariic acid, its 6-A(c Analog and 2,7-<li* 
pheny l-A-aminolienzavazolcsiilfonic acid Those dies m 
which the azo grouping is in the p-posUion on the 2-Ph 
nucleus ore far better substantive enttoo dyes than those ^ 
having this grouping in position 5 on the bcnzoxatole 
portion of the mol Azo dyes of Ingram Red type, in the 
thiazolc and oxazolc senes, on spectroscopic examn gave 
curves which paralleled each other closely In general 
these bcnzoxazolc dies resemble the analogously con- 
stituted bcnzothiazolcs but, as expected, give lighter 
shades Q j, 

The dyeing of particularly wide pieces of cotton S.cg- n 
fned Kosche Z get r«{»;./nJ, 39, GO-I(193G).— The 
width of the goods to be dyed should be between 1 and 2 
m. Mech. details of the app. employed ore liriefly dc- 
senbed. Conditions and procedures are discussed for dve- 
ing with Sinus and Sinus light dy cs, diazo dv es, Sdves and 
indanthrcne or vat dyes, and also for dyeing mcrcetucd 
^ . . Leopold Schcllan 

Two-tone dyeing as related to the shape and size of sdk 
^aments. I red A. Mennench and O A. Iloueen 9 
Ten, le Research 5, 475-Sl(,V'i^), cl C. A 29 4'MGi^ 
Differences m shape (diam. ratio) exceeding 0 03 and m 
size (mean diani.) exceeding 0 7 micron cause noticeable 
two-tone dyeing which cannot l>e corrected by chem 

^ . n. r. liup^d 

The fiber -damaging action of vat dyes on ceilnlose 
Seule Kunstseide 41. 17-20* 

1(1930).— A review. Leopold Scheflan 


Comparison of the light-fastness types for dyed textiles 
wtuch are in use at present. P. Krais. Angiew. Chem. 
49, 5>-70‘>3(5).— The German, English and American 
standards were compared under identical conditimis by 
exposure to sunlight at Dresden, Germany. Expts. 
were also earned out with the bght-fastness tester of J. F. 
H Custer The Gcnnan ond English standards are 
directly comparable in 7 out of the 8 ty pcs, while all of the 
G American standards possess much greater light fastness 
Nine references. Karl Kamnicrmeycr 

Textile-testing laboratones Robert 11 Brown. Colton 
100, 4S-9, f>l( Jan , l‘)3G) — A discussion covering some of 
the more recent advanced applications of more accurate 
control of cuiiditions and recently established and ap- 
proved principles and methods W II Boynton 

CondiUonmg water for the textile Industry. 11. II 
Momson Am Dyesluf Reptr 25, P43-7(193C).— 
Conditioning of water may rciiuire one or a combination 
of several processes such as sedimentation, coagulation, 
scKlmg, clarification, color removal, Ic removal, Mn re- 
moval, water suftenmg, etc W II Boynton 

The cause of the von AJlworden reaction K Slirmand 
II CoIU Stelliaml Texlilber 16, 5S.'>-G(lb35) — A review. 
IbiJ fiG7'8 — A repetition of the work of von Allworden 
(C A 10, 1430) gave a compd m I'U 6*. [n) 57.5*, 
which IS claimed to be glucos.arone, (a) 50 5“, instead of 
galactazone Ibid. 7‘J5 8 — On treating wool with Br 
water. 2ft% of the total evstme and 39% of the total 
tyrosine goes into «oln Similar trLiiment with Cl water 
caitscil only 1 ‘)1% of the total cystine to go into soln 
Tlic ammo acids, cysime and tyrosme, split off, swell up 
and dissolve, causing the von Allworden reaction 
F n Moser 

Influence of carious kvnda of wool oa some of the 
physical properties of flaosel I lorence Barr S Dak. 
Agr Expt Sta./fea Repl 1934. 35-8(U>J4) —The wool 
in onicr of fineness is R-itnliomllct, Tailless, Southdown, 
Shropshire ond Ilampsliirc Wool from the Tailless, 
Hampshire ami Shropshire gave high brenkiitg strength, 
bursting strength and high resistance to ahnuion. The 
wool from Southdown was lowest in these respects, De- 
tailed data are given C. K. Fellers 

The opbmum eooditions of wool scourifig. S. S Rakh- 
lina and M I Plekhan 5ftrrr0'anee Jelo 1935, No 3, 
l'»-23. Nos 4-5, 17-2.3 —The fats remaining on the wool 
after treatment m the successive scouring tanks have 
lower acetyl values ond higher I values, the unsaponi- 
fiable matter, the acid value and the sapon value arc un- 
cliangcd. Tlic supposition that the high-mcltmg fats 
remain in the woiif at the end of the scouring is dis- 
pTovcil Removal of fat from wool is best nccomphshcd 
with soap-scxla solns producing stable emulsions. The 
soap forms abwption films on the surface of the fat drops 
and creates in the soln a conen. corresponding at least to 
the satn. biml of the surface layer. Soda forms soaps 
with the free acids of the wool, maintaining the soap 
introdiicesl into the tmk nt optimum dispersion at a defi- 
nite pn value of the medium The optimum conens of 
the scouring liquor arc soap cquiv. to 0 8-0 b g. fat acids 
and soda 3-5 g perl. D. V. Shvartzberg 

Alkalies and wool, Frederick R Ilamson. Textile 
HwW 85, 2247(1933) .—Up to a Pii of 12 at 120*r. for 15 
tmn., the amt. or kind of alkali has no harmful effect on 
wool, so far as that effect can ^ measured by tensile 
strength. Above 12, damage is shown by decrease in 
strength and by yellowing. Ruby K. Worner 

Wool yam bleaches Walter Bruckhaus. Deut, W’ollen- 
Geverbe 63, 3-l(l'i3G). — The compn. of the water used is 
important, particularly in the case of O bleaches eniplov- 
ing NatO} and H|0,. In place of vvooden tanks it is better 
to use tanks mnmifd. from V4A steel, stoneware, Ilaveg 
material, etc. Directions are given for pretreatments 
and for bleaching with Na,0, and bisullitc, KMnO, and 
SO,, Na,0,, H|0,, S bleaches and combination bleaches 
utilizing oxidation and reduction methods. L. S 
peteiioratioa of weighted silk under the conditions of 
acidi^, alkalinity and salinity to whi^ fabrics are sub- 
jected in service and maintenance. Rachel Edgar. la. 
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Agr Cipt Sta . Xept Agr. Research 1934, 151(1834); 1 wasonal conditions on lengthand Strength of cotton fiber, 
cf C A 29, 70S3‘ — Abstract. A decided similanly ra ^ *'*' ‘’■7'"''*^' 

behavior was observed among le-weighted black silk 
crepe fabric, Pb-wcighted while silk crepe fabric, Sfi- 
weighted white silk crepe fabric, Zn-weightcd white silk 
crepe fabnc and degummed silk crepe fabric when treated 
with alkali for 10 hrs at 40® The clTect of the alkali at 

0 4 iV was greater thin that of 1.7 ^ acid The fabrics - 

carefully examd chemically and phjsicallv alter 33 _ 25-31(1*136) —A critical review. In spite of the work of 
deamngs and launderings A great decrease in dry * Chilikin (cf C A 24, 3375) the characters of the “black 


O A Pope Ark AgT Erpt Sta , Bull 312,27(1034), 
C. A 29, 8207*. — Fiber quality is the composite result 
of many phys. and chera properties A phoU/elee method 
for deft the fiber length distnbuiion in cotton is suggested. 

C.K. lellers 

Studies of sutrogeneous compounds from cotton and 
‘ Franz Barlet Monatsh. beide Kunstsetde 41, 


dry cleanings . _ _ 

elongation of the dry-cleaned silks, low lircakmg strengths 
of the dry-cleaned Sn- and Sil-Pb weighted silks, low wet 
breaking strengths of the Pb-weiglitctI silks and the low 
breaking strength of the laundered Su-I‘b-wctghted silk 
were noted C. R Fellers 

Too much sheen should be avoided in finishing pure- 
dye and par-weighted flat crepes Philip Lebrun TexitU 


acid ' and the "ammo acid L” have not yet Ixicn e 
plained Leopold Schclian 

A critical study of cotton manufacturing processes 
R L.Lcc.Jr r«:/il«)?««irch5,107*8J(ItU5), cf C.A. 
28, 7ttJ4' —Data are given on the variation which occurs 
in the uniformity of the strands used in each of the proc- 
of manuf of carded cotton warp yarns Ibid 


lFDrW85,2CI48(in3)) — rmivhmgopcrationsaredcscnbed 3 326-30 — Methods of measuring the irregularity of 
1 ormulas for rubbing oil to hide chafe marks and for siring -• ....j— i ti t 

are given Ruby K Worner 

Spun silk — Its manufacture and uses Noel D White 
Am Dyestuff Repir 25. 27-30, 63-l(l')3Q) —An illus- 
trated description W 11 Boynton 

The elimination of the soap from degummed silk C 
Baroni and G Cola Dell uffieiaU slat sper tela 5, 

53-6(1935) — Acid soaps can be completely eliminated 
from degummed silk by treatment with alkali, it can l« 
more easily removed by extn with I lOH, or with boding 
water followed by C»1U O A Bravo 

Better boil-oS Philip LeBrun Textile IVorld 8S. 

2257(1935) — A pre soaking irealment and the "skem” 
method of boiIing-o(T silk flat crepes are desenbed The 
prevention of chafing IS discussed Ruby K Worner 
Semceability of rayons tad adks 1 thclw>n Dodson 


cotton sliver are studied H I . LcupoUl 

An electrical method for measuring the moisture con- 
tents of fabrics J L Spcneer-Smith J. Textile Inst 
26. T336-t0(1935) — See C. A 30,1236*. U K. W. 

Comparative tests for value of sulfur tnoade in different 
amounts in eulfonated compounds Albert II. Grimvhaw 
Am Dyestuff Reptr. 25, I’JVA2(1030) —The properties 
required of teiule softening and finishing compds are 
outlined Comparative tests on 8 samples of sulfonated 
coinptR with varying percentages of fat and SOj are out- 
lined and results tabulated for several The tests include 
aiabiluy with IlCI. stability by Babcock method, stability 
by Dabcock mtb HiSO,, stability by Dalicock with AcOll, 
stability of common salt, itabifily with hard waler using 
CaCIi ^me finubed tests on dyed skeins, wettmg-out 
and emulsion tests are mcludid \\ hilc results a'- 


Am Silk Rayon J 55, 37-8, 50-7, 5R-9, 00(1930) — j somewhat incomplete it appears that lit using oils of equal 


fat value those with higher rontent generally give 
belter results W. H. Boynton 

Sources of defects dunng the wsshisg opertbon (us 
the temle industry) A Foulon Deui Wotlen-GeverU 
68. 49-50(1936) — A survey dealing witli the action of 
soap, mech and chem factors causing defects, and tbe 
detection of chem damages by means of the quartz snaly- 

„ — , SIS lamp and tbe microscope Chem dclenoralion is sl'd 

7, reviews Staudmger s mvcstigaiions of tbe relation be- « indicated by the presence of oxyeelluloso Tests with the 

* — ' *" •' — • strength levler show whether the washed gootls had been 

weakened only locally or all over Leopold Schcflan 
Calgon in textile uoprovement Anton Volz Melliand 
TexUlber 16, 780-1(1935) —The detergent qualities of 
Oilgon are described F H Moser 


Data on tensile strength, 3 am slippage, shrinkage in clean- 
ing dry, color fastness for many of the 82 dress goods fab- 
ncs are studied W If Boynton 

Staudmger viscosity law m rayon manufacture A 
Zart Kunstseiie 17,38-42(1935) —This article is a reply 
to Prof Staudmger who complained that the dcin of mol 
wt according to his viscosity law (C A 28, 6120*) has 
not been given sufficient attention in the rayon industry 
Z reviews Staudmger s mvcstigaiions of tbo relation be- 
tween viscosity and mol wt , and discusses the possibility 
of applying this method in the investigation of celluloses 
used m making rayon and of the intermediate proilucts and 
the final ra3 0n Z concludes that the viscosity law 
can have only limited application in such studies 

IrcdcnckC Hahn 

Recovery process (for rsyos soaking solutions] Peter C 
Wayner Trrlilr H orW 85, 2252(l'H5) U K W. 

Rayons and lioseed-oil sues W Wcltiicn Monatsh 
Seide Kunstseide 41, 32-7(1916) —Although ibc use of 
linseed oil for suing purposes has been deplored, linscctl 
oil IS still being used nearly exclusively for strand siring 
Linsecd-oii sues are used particularly for high gcaile tea 
tiles Advantages of strand suing with this oil are enumer- 
ated, and a review is given rf several characteristic prop- 
erties and relationships dealing with the high smoothness 
of a good linsced-oil sur ->-••- * • 

stability test (dry heat 

test (heating for 4 hrs to SO*, at a rilalive'air'buniidity 
of 90%, in an oil bath), ease ol desiring, damages to ibe 
fibers and strength measurements borne data are given 
showing tbe strength of 2 viscose silks which bad Lmu 
treated with 5 clillcrcnt Imsccd oil sues A schematic 
drawing shows the vanous mctho<!s of testing unsized, 
izcd and desired rayon Tbe complete Set of tests involves 


Cleaning of inexpensive goods before rubberizing 
(Molnar)30 Freserving fabrics (Brit pat 435,394)12 

Baker, F R , and Anderson, A P Dry Cleaners' 
Handbook London Shepherd and Ilosking, Ltd 
126 pp 3s Gd 

C^eoxL, QaCtave TecKwil'ajst chtstwio-kotk'-R Bans 
Editions textile et technique 4lX)pp. F W Reviewed 
in Ttba 13, 469(1935). RusUs 10, 453 

- ■ • Fierz-David, Hans E Kunstliche organischc Farb- 

Ihc stability ol the sumg, the a slofle Erganzungsband Berlin J Springer 136 pp 
Ids for 3 hrs ], the tropical M II. Reviewed in / Soe Dyers Colourists 52, 2i 

‘ ' • (19.36) Cf C.A. 29, 1994* 

Heennana, Paul Faiberei und lextflchcmische Unicr- 
suchungen 6th ed Berlin J Springer 390 pp 
17. Reviewed m J. 5(>c Dyerx Cc/auni// 51, 420(1935) , 
RayoH& Melliand Textile Monthly 16,7^ 
pannam, Ernesto Appunti di chimica iintoru 
Naples R Ihronti 112 pp L. 20 


8 strength detns of .30 measurements each in addn to « Ri<taeIme.M S : Aprestosy awbadosde6bras lextdes 
vanotisoihrreTamns Leopold &hcflao Bamlona M Mann 403 pp Pus 14 Reviewed 


vanous other exainns . 

Warp sumg III Paul Scydcl Colton loo, 5.V-7 
(Jan,l*'JG), cf C A. 30, 1671)* —The gums and glues 
used m warp suing and finishing are covered Tbe gums 
include gum araliic, tragacanlh, cherry iree, sugar- 
Ix-ct, earagecn, sea moss, Irish moss, Icdam! ntoss, etc 
and some conMcIcil slarih gums W H lioynlon 
Cotton fiber investigations Effect of soil types and 


CkimteGrtnduilrM 33, 1455(1935) 

Springer, Eatil Farbbuch Grondlagcn dcr J’flanreu- 
farbera auf Wollc Leipzig Rentsch. 157 pp M 
b 40 bound M 7 60 

The Silk and Kaynn Directory and Bu> 

Great Britain. 1935-30 Manchester IM 
Co , Ltd 374 pp 21s 


cf 
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ThloIndlgdU (lyes I G lartKiund A Ir. (S*',- 
Wkl, Nov », U'l'> I>)c^ nrc j>rr|Kl translormtnsr a 

,l-h>clfox>ilH«jnplilhinp of the C«l!4 'tuc’j (oniK 

an I t groitj* m the I- niitl fnloRen in tin. uiul, 

if (Uxirid, a COOH Rroiip m the '-’portion, cither 1>> 
tri iimtnt with otultziiiR ngentx or In roni1cii«mg (he 
(kriv or tin corrf<i<niiili!iK J-nmh, 2-o\iinps or S-keinin s 
»iih 4 ine(h>l-l>*lmlo-,J h>>lrin)thioinplulien<x or then 


Jlariefiuin rrc« Co , I.l'l 7''0 pp. - . » > 

Ycrfxhrcn. Normcn titul Tjjhii fur die Irufunc iiud 
Deiirlcihine dcr rchlhcit<ciKcnsclnflen \ot» I irhunRcn 
ftiif llaumwolle, Welle. Seide. \ isln<a.kimM-*ulL imd 
Acetatkimstieiclc. I^iucdhj "Die 1 chihcitikommixMon 
dcr racheriippc fdr Cbenue dcr I .*rl>cn- und r«xiiiiii- 
duslrle iin Vcrcin Uciitschcr CheimVer ” .Ih ix'«« 
lletlm Veting Chcniie r.d pp .1 (>•» 


.SviiYH 174.i>V. 
:|ld Il\ (Oliplmg 

U(icn,n‘\ii 

n n hu h It is 


Dyes. Soc pour I'md chiiu A H ile 
May 1, (Cl .17<») lives hcl f.in 

di.iro coinpd^ of the pciicrid (urtnuli 

c cii c(ori) C(N Non cn coi i. i 

u 

on nronnliL niulciM of the iMirini. Hrus, with urvhdis 
ct>nlg ncouphnjto h>drox> ciihowhi o< ul group in the o 
ivosilion to IV OH group, in u imdinm of pn whii A to 7 
riuix, an 0(1 soln of diaiotiie<l t ^ln( thvipluucvxv 1 
ucetvliimno dicthoxv.niilmi is Riviti u« viddn ol 
Noil'O, to ohtam iht corrci t pii ' dm utnl is in u»«l »iih 
the onihile of h>driix>niphthoic ovul «ml N Kill to ri\< u 

*^Dye compositions for printing animal end vegetaWe 
fibers I (iizCficslnKr UoSoc |xnirlinil rhim Altlh' 
U. S 1 ell l rnniing wuh d\is of diflinm 

chs«fs such os indigoul, nnthrariuimiid nml miIIui dvis. 
also (i)cs lontg mild in lomplex iiimtuiution nxo 
d)es, di* ami in arvlnutlunc dvrs, pviiroUm dvi . 
aendinc dje^, (luuwhm. d\is, qmimmmmt dvis. n/nu . 
ox.nine and tlunzuic dies, is nflestid with usi of auxiUiiv 
stihsiancrs surti os alk^l sidtoiuumUs, iKuniiisulloii 
amidi, ijcnicnedixlljl'ulfoinnudes, tolmuisulfonunidis, 
t(iluencinoiKinieth>lsulf(>namidi. loUKiKdumihvl'ulfon 
niuide, tohiciudieth)l'Ulfoiunude. nuxls >>f o and p 
tnlii(.iiisu1f<>Tnnude( dilnntiucMdlunuiiKU. m>uninolHn> 
rcnrsiilfnnittudc, hato l>enKtiesuIfouaiiii<Us, iniihth'iUm 
xuifoiniiiidcsi e. g . inphilnkuemctlntsullimiMudis, 
tnphthalcnectli>lsii1foiniuid<.s, n iiduluKiicdisnlfoinm 
idex, naphtlnlcnelrisulfoiiaiiudcs, I li)>lfox\in|>liilnUn< • 
K'snlfoiiamidi,'. trirah)drninplithaUTic>uIfoinniidcs. Kn 
scnedistiKonaiuidet, os vs ell ai the salts, stuli ns Kx und K 
vxlts of such rntnpds.. fiidtur. salts of sulloimnnKs of 
the Unxene and tnphllnUttc siriis having hi the ntichux 
xiilfn groups or carUix)! gTOUfis, such as phthxhc midsul 
fonxmidc or h)drut)l>cnzrncra(l>(ixvlic neid stdfoniinidts 
The proccM m ly Iw applied tn all kinds of trstilc ptmlmg 
on vscfis, )nrn or loose inxtitnls, lor iiisixiux in dis 
clnrge ptintmg or in direit printitig, (or instamc in 
padding rrinting nr nii> other kind of pnmmg m nhnh 
steaming follows the printing S.viral cxainpUx with 
iletads Arc given 


.ui.ss. |■...,id(il ihisi art sinrahle for the svnthisis of 
mixed dvtsilf iht thiotmligoul seftex Tlius, l.r-<hilh>l' 
O.ti' duhloiolliioituhgo (hi oxldiniiR -t-tlhvl-O-t hforo 
h>drox»tln<miphthcne--’-t“ifhox>lK acid) dvis cotum 
liright ru^ shadts from the vat 

Dyes of the tnphenylmethane senes Avir> A Morton 
uml Joseph it Mcvinx U S J.1I2'I,STO, I ih 4 III llu 
i i>npn «>f dves such ax crvstal violet and nalaelutc green, 
a halidt of a tcrtiarj ar>l aiiutic whlth is A’shsiihsimitiil 
hv atkvl or nrvt radicils, such as p hromiMluneth)laniliue, 
IS toiidtnstd tn till presence of an alkali metal such as K.i, 
wiih di-I t carlvonatc, l.l liciiroatc or other smlahlc car 
li(»i>) loiiig ester, nud ihluride, anh>dridc, ijtiinnnc or 
ketone Among the starling inateriaU wlneh ma> l>c used 
to pteMiucx. (Ives and related lompils are the halides of 
dieth>i indiiie, dimethyl itnuioiuphthalcne, ditnethy 1> 
* atnmohipiienvl, luclhyllxnzvlandinc, tncthyldiphenyl* 
amine and the like Other conipds eonig the carlxinvl 
group, all of whlth are suiuhlt in place of the di*I t 
t itlxniile. are di I t oxaUlc, 1 i I'cnioate, did • phthal- 
ale. phtlialie anhydride, pliosgeiu, HzCl, ehloroelhyl 
loriniit. qtnnune, iinthraquinonc, simlione and like 
toinpds Xatithone anil nnthra(|nniotic react wtili 
tifoiiKMhniriUyUinlme to form strongly llnorexcent xuh- 
. si.anexs 

Axodyes I G 1 arlxmiulustne A *0 Drit 4.'l<'i,3'K), 
Oet 10, lti.r> I'nsutlonaied ozo dyes xininblc fnr dveing 
tTlInlosc esictx are made by rouphng the daxo conipd n( 
an amine of fornuila 2 K'l*OiN-()«YCs1I|NHi m which 
X IS II, NO| or livioRcn and Y ix 11 or iialogeii, with nil 
nmme of (ornmla I’liNltk’ in wlmh the Iveiuiiic ring may 
lie further snhstitiitid and in which U ix nlkyl or n liy> 
droxycthy! group, U' is a fl.v-slihvdroxy propyl or a y 
a iiKlh(>xy>ddtydroxvpii>pyl group, in which latter caxe U 
may l>e if Among cximples, (1) l-iutr(**l-atulme — 
h-chloro. I -(hydroxy ithy I) (d,T-m!iy droxypropy l)anuno> 
lienzenc (fiery >el)ovnshred),and (2) f••l>ronlO•2,4^imllr^>• 
unihne — l-incthyUl-[hulyl(T-methoxy-d-hy droxypro- 
py Danimollwiuene (reddish hliie) 

Axodyes 1. G Inrhinmd A -O Ir "SS.'O', (Xt 
l(t, ll*tV Dyes ore prepd. hy coiidcnsin 


Anthrsquinone denvntives CX-org Krinzlein, Hms r withnconijvil.eonlg.n; 


Schhchcnmvicr and Ludwig beliOnug (o 
Works). U. S 2,02'>,2d'i, Jan Js fxt xitr (mveap 
(C. A. 29,0074"). 

Add dyes of the anthrsquinone series Friwi Dirfen- 
haeh and Tnch Iischcr (to Oeneral Aniline Wwkx) 
U. S. 2,02^,208, Jan. 2^ Dyes generally dyeing wool nnd 
silk htuc shades arc produced l>y hcatuig to atxnit r>0 IDl)' 


e CH|Or Cl It group, diazot iz- 


mg and enuphng with n coupling component. Dnroltzi- 
Iton and coupling may precede the eondenvHion Thus, 
l-ammolKiu-ddehydc — I-(2'-xiilfoplienyl)-,l-niithvl-5- 
pynzoUine vs ictluxed with I mol. proportion of KCCHt- 
k^G.1 t, giving a dye which dyes nninial filvcr bright 
orvnge-yellovv shulesf.ist to light. NCCHiCO,! t nnv Ih? 
replaced hy nndule of Bcil(i.aeetic ncid, d-hydroxytlno- 
iphthenc, l,'l,<1-trimctfiyliiuloIinuiL' or n-methylmdoh 
Axo^dyes. I. G. rarUmiml. A -G Ir TS-t.l-tHl, Nov . 
4, Wdl. Dyes are prepd. hy eouplmg duzolized aromatic 
atninex with pyraxolonex of the fortmil-v UCH ClIR • 


a l-amino.2.sulfo-4.haloanthrnqumnnc eoinpd with an « mphthenc, l,1,.1-trimctliy1mdoltnuie or' o-methylmdole! 
aminoarylsulfommide coiiipil of the Riiictal fonmila j— 1 ^ „ ‘ "J A‘.‘ 

NIf|— R— >SOjNX(aIky I), wherein X nieaiix If or a 
lower nlkyl group, H meatix an aryl radical of the Kn- 
lene nnd naphthalene scricx and alkyl mc.-tns n hvwer 
alkyl group, at least one of the alkyl groups cxnitg n 
hydroxy group, In the presence of water, a Cii uli ami an 
ncid-hjjidjng agent, fxecral examplcx with efctailx of 

prcvccdurc are Riven. Cf CA.29,,1MS>. ixi-sit «-us.-ii^ii,i i- 

thionaphthcnex m an nlk. medium), a x.vli, oxide or hy- 
droxide of a heavy incial, such ns 1 i.SO,, NiSO,. CiiSO, 
or AIi(SO,)i, isndilid, in les.s than an cqmmol proportion 
l<> the dye l-cuig formed Dye prepns ihux ohUiiud 
arc readily reduced in the hum romp«}> «h«fi lust « 


CIIR CIIK CllR C ll N CO CH, CK' N. U U If or 

an alkyf group nnd U' lx atkvl, nrvl, COOH, COO-alkyl, 
^NHj. CONH-nlkyl or CONlUaryU Thus, I’hNH, — 
■■ pyrazolone, 111, 14.')*, dyes ccllu- 
How slntlcs, sulfnmlte acid — *■ 

- .• l-nicthyl-fi pvrazolonc dyes wool 

■„ faxt yeftow slntkx Other examples arc given 

Aio dyes Sx. pour I’md eliuu A ItAU Ger 
OJlhGlS, Get 21. IkhKCl. 2Ai 1) last niisnlfoiute.l 
dyes arc prijHl liy using txnipluig or dnro or uii> ixmi- 
|i(nunii.e«»ntR nt least one i Ihtnfiid oryslefified liydrow - 
afkvftnimn group, the coupling iHtng rnrrud out at an 
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ammo or \iit)stituled ammo group Thu<. dijrotired 1 bw of the pyridme or quinolmc senes, such as picoline, 
4-nitroaiiiliiic is coupled with the Me ether ol IV-cthyl-AT- quinaldine and preferably pyridine itself As initial com- 
(hydro\yctliyl)amline to give a product coloring acetate ponents there may be used, e. g , aminobcnzoic acid, 
silk in light red shades Many other examples are given anilinesulfooic acid, l-naphthylamine-d-sulfonic acid, 
Azo dyes Wilhelm Ncelmeicr and neinnch Morscbel 2'naphthylainine-8'Sultonic acid, p-tolmdinc-m-sulfonic 
(to General Aniline Works) U S 2,028,400, Jan 21 aod, chlorotoluidmesulfonic acids, 2'anisKline-l-suIfonic 
D>es whKh may be represented hy the prohaWc general actd (OCH»"=l), m-xylidine-m-sulfonic acid and as 
formula final coupling components there may be used, e g , l*p- 

\ aminolicntoytanuno-S naphthol-3,6- or -d,0-di<iilfonic 

\ / \ — CO — NH — R" * acid, i-(4''inethoxy-8'-aininobenzoylamino)-8 naphthoN 

1. I 3,6- or -4,6-disulfonic of -4 monosulfomc acid, l-(4'- 

\/ I inelhyl-3'-amiiiobenzoylammo)-3,0-disulfonic acid and 

4' - ^loro - 3' - ammobcnioylamino - 4,0-disulfomc 
^ ^ I Y acid Several examples with details of procedure are 

II N=N— R'" given. 

Metal compounds of azo dyes Hans Krzikalla and 
wherein R stands for a tetramethinc chain linked to two W'alther Kuehne {to General Anilmc Works). U S 

vicinal C atoms of the benzene nucleus R*, R" stands lor a 3 2,028,081, Jan 28 Sec Ccr. 021,473 {C A 30, 1240*). 

oonsulfonated and noncarboxylated aromatic radical, such Axo dyes James D, Todd, Laurence F May and 

as a radical of the benzene, naphthalene and carbazolc William L Newbury (to Sherwin-Williams Co ). U. S 

senes, andK"'standsforthe radical ofanonsulfonatedand 2,028.0'>S, Jan 28 A dye which is suitable for pigment 
noncarboxylated diazotizcd component suitable for pro- inanuf. is made by coupling diazotized Tobias acid with &• 
duemg azo dyes, in which substituents may occur in the naphtho m the presence of a quantity of phenylmethyl- 
ouclci R" and U'" such as alkyl, alkosy, halogen and the pyrazolone up to 25% the quantity of llic (4 naphlhol 


o group, are obtainable by coupling in substance 01 


U S 2,028,859 relales to forming a dye by coupling di- 


substraium a diazotized nonsulfonated and nonearboxy- azoiized Tolnas acid with d-naphthol in the presence of a 
lated amine suitable for producing azo dyes with a 5,0-, 4 lesser quaniity of a diazotized naphthylammesulfonic 
0,7- or 7,8'benzo 2-hydroxycarbazQle-3-carboxyUc aeid acid Scveralexamplcsaregisen 


have good fastness Numerous examples are given, the 418, jan 2l Several examples ere given of the produc- 


dyes formed being vanous shades of brown 


of dixazo dyes of the general formula PyN.NArCO- 


Azo dyes Richard Stusscr (to General Aniline Works) NIIR(SCh!I).NHCOAfN NR', wherein ty stands for 


U S 2|028i4S0, Jan 2l Dyes of vanous colors a 


Ihc radical a coupling component of the pwzolone 


by diazoliiinsZ nilroambae or other component free Itom * liear substituents in the aryl nucleus* or a l-arvt-6* 
solubilizing croups and coupling with a pyrazolone such pyrarolone-l-rarboxylic acid or a denv thereof, such as a 
as that of denydrothiotoluidmc or the like examples and carboxylic acid ester, carboxylic acid amide or a carboxylic 
details of procedure are given acid arytamide, which l-aryl-S-pyrazolonc-3<arboxylic 

Azo dyes Hans Schindhelm and Carl T Scliultis (to acids or derive thereof may bear substituents in tne aryl 
General Aniline Works) U S 2,020,581, Feb 4 Van- nucleus or nuclei respectively, Ar stands for radicals of the 
ous eaainplcs ate given ol the production ol rtyes of the benzene seiies, R stamW for a naphtbylene radical to 
general lormula 4 (RX) 2-lIOjSC«HiCH CHCttliCSOf which (he NH groups have been attached neither m «• 
r I 6 positiofi nor m pen position, n stands for the numbers 

H) 2'-(N N Ri N)^' wherein X stands for an azo or one or two, and R' stands for the radical of a yellow eom- 
azoxy group, Rmeansaradicat of the benzeneof naphtha- ponent suitable for preparing azo dyes, such as a py- 
lenc series which may he connected with a henzolhiazole razolone coupling component, phenol, phenol ether, 
or aryla/o lailical or the whole radical attached on the salicyhcaeid.meihylketolc and aeylacetie acid arylamides 
other side to X and R, means a radical of the napblhatene These dyes give fast yellow to orange dyeings on eellulosic 
scries which may contain a sulfonic or cailioxylie acid fiber Cl C A 30, 872* 

group or may be connected with a further arylazo group. Metal complex compounds of axo dyes I O Farben- 

obtaincd by osidumg a stilt enc compd of the general induwrie A -G Rril 41C.5S8. Oct. 7, 1035 See Ft 

formula 4 Y 2-HO,S3C4H,CH CHC,H,(SO,Hj-2'*(N N- ^ 787.428 (C A 30, 1237') 

R,NH,)-4',wbciciaV8iandsloT anitroorarylazooraryl- Ediylene azo dyes Robert Wizmgcr (to General 
azoxy group and R, has the aforesaid tigmricadon, in an Amlme Works) U. S 8,029, (H7. Feb 4. See Brit 
alk soln , for instance by means of cupric sulfate In the 415,440(C A. 30, 1577*) 

ca^ of V standing for a nitro group it ls tn be cotwerted ItvlifoU sa^ dyw I . Q, rKbeniT.d'iifttsvt K -G Bcit 
subsequently into an arylazo or aryUzoxy group These 416.322. Oct. 0, 1935 TIicsc are prepd by condensing 
d>cs, which may be purified by an aftertreatmeot usual 4.7-<licbloro-S meihyl-S hvdroxythionaphthene with an 
for stilbent a» dyes, dye vegetable fibers yellow to red isatm«-dcnv., e g.S-bromoisatmchlorideor4-methyl-5- 
tobrownishshadesofagoodfastnessparticularlylolighl _ eWoro-7-«nethoxyisalm B-chloride in PhCl. Cf. C A. 30. 
(.1 C A 30, 1675* 877* 

Azo dyes Jo« S Peiriii Blumhergcr (to General Vat dyes I C Farbctimd. A -G Fr 789,(X)3. Oct. 


Azo dyes Jo« S Peiriii Blumhergcr (to General Vat dyes I C Farbctimd. A -G Fr 789,003. Oct. 

Aniline Works) U S 2,02 ), 555, I eh 4 Uisazo dyes I 

which m (hr form of their alkali mcwl salts are generally 22, 1035 Dyes of the formula ^N-CC'N R' S or 
dark water -sf’i powders, dyeing ccllulosic fiber gntcraBy , , 

bluish shades which by cliazotizing and developing with a S R N CR' N CZ S (m which Z is a univalent radical, 

yellow component, such as mclhylketol, acetoaeelic acid and Rand R' are aryl groups at least one of which belongs 

arylamidcs, pyrazolones and the like, yield pcen shades to the anthraqumone senes) are prepd by condensing 0- 
of excellent clearness and good fastness, are obtainable by 9 aminoan'l mercaptans with aryl thiazole compds of the 
diazotizing a pnmary amme of the benzene or naphthalene 

senes contg a sulfonic or a carbox)lic acid group and general formula S R'.NCC( Y)X, m which X is II « « 
coupling with a I^raino 2-naphthol alkyl ether or a 6- halogen. Y is O or 2 atoms of halogen and the group 
or7-sulfomc acid thereof, further diazotizing and coupling C(: Y)Xmay bein the thiazole or R' ring Thus, the dye 
with a l-(amiiiolx:nzoyUmino)-8 naphtho! mono- or di- obtained by heating the Na salt of l-mcrcaplo-2-araino- 
sulfomc acid which may be substituted in the benzene nu- antfaraqiiinone (I) and O-ehlorobcnzothiazolc 2<arbooyl 
cleus of the btnzoylammr) group by alkyf, alkoxy or halo- chloride (II) in PhNO, dyes cotton in fast greenish yellow 

gen, effecting the final coupling with the addition of a shades Dyes are also prepd from I and 2-methylbenzo- 
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qiunon>M,2-thiaznle-2'-carl)onylchlondeand 1-amino -- 

mcrcapto4-cWotobtnicnc , P-ammoa«thraquinone aftd 
n and l<hloro-2-ammoanlhraqumone and 11 

Vat dyes. I. G Farbcnind A -G Ir 7‘W,.nl, Oct 
31,1935 D>cso! thcanlhraqnmone$CTt«aTtrTtpd hy 


era] formula 


from a blue \-at {^ccn eludes which by alimicalmcnt 
with hnwhlonle become rray to black, are obtained by 
treating dilienrantbrone or it^ substitution products su^ 
as monobroimxlibcniambrone. etc., with aq. UNO* 
solns skhtcli al'O inaj contain HiSO, (suitably by beating 
to bO-dO“) Several examples with details of procedure 

-> i„du«ria lu. 

presence of an org diluent inert to tlie coniicn g 5 joj5 n«sc arc made by causing 

anthraquinonj lammoanthraquinoneacndones ol the gm- ^ nitrile or amide having a Cl or Br atom 

in the position ortho to the nitrile or amide group to react 
with CuCK Examples arc giicn 0! compds prepd 
from tf-chlorobei«onitrile and a<hlorobcniamidc which 
are the s.'tine as the Cu compds of Brit 322,109 ( C. /1. 24, 
2S‘'0) 

Anthrapyndonesulfomc acids Kliiis IVetnmd (to 
1 General Aniline Worbs) U S 2,029,007, Jan. 2S. 

' , . , Products djetng wool from an acid bath red to snolet 

shades of good fastness arc produced by beating a 1,4- 
diarntnci.intlir3Q'iinone-2-siilphomr aeid, the A-amiao 
group of which has one h>drogen atom replaced by an 
olk>l, plienvl, clilorophen>I, acetamidophcnjl, benzyl, 
ht(Ifonaph1h>l or hvarophenyl group, with a compel, 
having the configuration — CH| — CO — selected 
from Uic group consisting of malonic acid esters and aceto- 
' acetic acid esters of ftlipliitic ales Several examples are 
given 

AryUtnides of 2,J.hydroijTiaphthoic acids Wilfred A. 
Seaton (to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd JUS. 
2.02*1, Feb 4 Compds suitable for use as ice color 
coupling components are produced by reacting 2,7-di- 
h>drox>naphthnIcne-3<arl>os>he and with a primary 

........... aromatic amine to produce a 2-hjdrosy'7-ao'l4mino* 

causing A1 or Fehabdes to act on aBihraquinone.2.I-(>')- $ naphihalenc-3<arlvosyhc ond Aniline, o-loluidine, f>- 



m which the anthraqumone raibcal represented by A luis 
tliji4 position free., and that b> A' has the 2' position free 
and B is an aromatic radical Tims the product obtained 

b> condensing 3 bromoantbraqutrQreacridone with «• 

aminoanthranmnonc is agitated with .\lCb m PhKOi and 
heated to 140-M”, the product ginng brovm shades on 
cotton Djes ore also obtained from the condensation 
products of S-eWoTOMitbraqumontaendonc (I) with 1- 
amino-l-benzoi hinmoanthraqumone (11) , and 3,4 
trichloroanthraqumone - 2,1(1^ ♦ 1 '.2'{A’) • benzacridone 
(cl 1 r. 748,700, C A 27, 5549) with 11 
Vat dyes I G Farbcnind A -G Fr TS^.sr.l, Oct 
31,1935 D} es of the anthnquinono senes arc prepd by 


benzeneaendones havang a l-arunoanthfaquin<»n>l w«ip 
in the fi-position of the C«U« ring, in the presence of org 
solvents Donbasic for the said habdes, and, if necessary . 
causing oxidizing agents to act on the hydrogenated 
compds, thus formed. The products have the piolubk 
formula 



^ I V...U u V. 


amsidme and the like may be used a< initial matenals and 
several examples with details of procedure are giv cn. 

Color lakes. Compagnie nationale dc manures color- 
antes et manufactures dc produits chuniques du Nord 
t4umes4iabbssements Kuhlmatm Gcr C2Q,^7, Nov. 0, 
1935 (Ct 22/ 12). Condensation products of the ftotiini- 
quinone senes h.aving the constitution l-HO-2-RCHt-l-A- 
C«U(CO)iCtlI«, in which Rub salt-forming group or a 
0 radical contg a salt-forming group and A a Oil group or a 
substituted or unsubstituted ammo group, are used for 
forming likes Tlie nnthraquinone nucleus may contain 
other substituents In an example, sulfonatcd 2-benz>l- 
qninizarin is di-solvcd in distd. water. A suspension of 
pptd. washed AljOi i» added to form n bluish red lake. 
Oshcr examples are given. 

Symmetrical bisCarjtanuaoJphenols. Leopold Laska 
and CKlar Haller (to German Aniline Works). U. S. 
' 2.02*>.727, Feb 4. See German pat. SSO.SOG (C. ^I. 28, 
1546*). 

Tnfluorometliylphenylazodiamlaopyrldiaes. Max En- 
gelmann (to E. I du Font de Nemours 5: Co ). U. S. 
2,02*1,315, Feb 4. By diazoiizing m-ammotn(luoro- 
incthylbenzenc and coupling with an a.a’-diaminopjvi- 
dine, products are obtained which are suitable for dyeing 
cellulose acetate, etc. 

g Ketones of the anthracene series. I. G. Farbcnind. A.- 
G Fr. ,S9 "47, Oct.25, 1935 Ketones which arc tnter- 
mediates for^djes arc prepd. by heating with s.apong. 

_ 130-<io“), and aiithca- 

benzMieacndrmPfhv - C' - chloro- alkali Or alk. earth metal' R is a COOIf group which may 

5.%Trth“ b- wmBrf. R ,s H or on ool rad, cal or a COOII group 

iradSLXfn,™, o j.“? , >-("J>''™»yon.oWon>- may bo ntoriSrd). trample, ore g,.en of the 

inEcyeSS C S"»"- ('tom the protiuct obtained by con- 

«S9,5»0, Oct. 31, 1035 New anthraqumone dves arc 
amK treating M,5-tns(n-anthraqumon>lamuio)- 


the position ol the JI atoms in excess not being known 
The compds. have a low content of AIClj, and give 1^*1 
brown shades from the vat. The prepn of the starting 
materials, ant!iraquincme-2,l(A’)-l',2'(A')41'-nicthvl-6'- 
cWoTobenzeneaendone (by causing 4-chloro-2-ajnino- 
tohiene to react with I<hloroanthraquinone-2-carbo*}lic 
acid (1) and heating — »— < •-- 
quinone 


id heating _^(h BzCl for 1 hr at 150*), anlhra- 

. ,? (A)-l (fV)-3 -melhoxy-G -chlorobenzene- lui uvvs arc prenn. ov neatine with s.ar>onf- 

with compds of the formuLa YCOC(R)^(R')X (Y is*a 

quinone^" UNI V ^dical ol the anthracene senes. X i:> H or an 

quinone 1 ,2 (Aj - 3 - plienoxy - G' • chloro- alkali or nlk. r.arth m^tnl p ,t r-nnir i i. — 


condensuig agent rontg. 

li,y» the dibenranthrone senes Karl Koebefle. 

IJ n Xrauch (to General Aniline Works). 

• - •..>29,.o,, Jan. Nitrodibenz.anthroncs contg. 


ester witli EtONa). 2-chlc.ro-3-acet> 1- (m. 
IM-O , from the product obtained by condensing 2- 
chloroamhnquinone.3-carbQiibc chloride and malomc 
estCT (II) with EtONa). l,4-dichloro-2-.acetjl- (from the 
product obtained by condensing 1,4-dichloro-l with II). 1- 
mtto-_-acetyl- (m. 255-7*. Irom the product obtained 
irwn 1-aitro-l and II), and 1.4-dichloro R-ncetyKanthra- 
quinone, ni. 235 (from the product obtained from 1,4- 
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dichloroanihraquinonc C-carboxylic acid and 11), Bs-1- 
acetylbenzanlhronc, m 174-6°, 2-acetyltliiaiokaiithroiic 
(from the product obtained from thiatofcanihrone 2 
carboxylic chloride and 11) and 2 acctjbnlhraccnc 

Organic tellurium compounds Melvin A Perkins tto 
r I du Pont dc Nemours S. Co ) US 2,0)0,035, Teb 
4 Uye arc prepd by causing a B«-1-haIo- 

benzanthronc to react with an alkali metal telluride, the 
halogen in the 5s l-poMtionbemgrcplacedbyTe Vi 
examples arc given and among the products Stained is x>»- 
l,Bi-l'-dibcn2anthronyl ditclluridc, winch when fused 
with ale -icon yields isodibenzanthronc 

Aminodmitrodiphenylanune 1 G Parbcnind A -G 
(Leopold Laska and Rudolf Ifcil, inventors) Ger 620,- 
<)07, Oct 30, 1935 (Cl lOj 102) Thecompd 4-amuio- 
3,4'-dimtrodiplienylamine is obtained by condensing 4- 
ro-l-chlorobcnzcnc-^ sulfonic acid with nitro-p-phen- 


Ltd) 


sotn with a polyhydnc ale. such as diethylcne glycol) are 
to facilitate printing, dyeing, padding or stenciling 
with coloring matters such as Indigosol brown fRRD, 
Indigosol pink IR extra, Indigosol brilliant pink 13D and 
the like &veral pnntuig paste formulas are given 

, Piintiag pile fabrics Duncan Perguson and Herbert 

being replaced by Te Vanous « fl SchcH (to Sidney Blumenlhal & Co ). US 2,029,- 
• " * 708, Feb 4 A design is applied to the flat side of the 

falinc printing (suitably with an engraved Cr-plated 
Cu roller) and the printing eompn is caused to show 
through on the pile face of the backing fabric without 
affecting the projecting portions of the pile, the flat side is 
coated With a binder such as a rubber soln and the ma- 
terial IS dried 

^ Method of treating spools of textile material with a dye- 

ylenediannne and splitting tiie HSOi group Irian the 3 mg Of washing liquor Joseph Annicq Brit 430,611, 
resulting 4-amino-3,4'-dimtrodiplicnylanime-2-sulfonic Oct 11, 1936 


acid by usual methods The condensation is effected by 
heating mol amts of the constituents to 130-5* in a 
pressure vessel m the presence of water and CaCO, The 
substance ro 22b-"" and is used for making dyes 

Condensabon products Durand &. fluguenm S A 
Fr 789,589, Oct 31, 1935 One rnol of a naphthol-, 
naphthylominc- or aminonaphtbol sulfonic acid 


densed with at Icxst 2 mols of ai 


Dyeing animal fibers Soe pour Find chim A Bile 
Drit 436,700, Oct 14,1935 Addn to 433,230 (C ,4.30, 
624*) The fibers are djed with complex metal corapds 
of mordant-dyeing azo dyes eonig siilfo groups with the 
addn to the dye bath of a small proportion, not exceeding 
0 5% of the wt of the goods to be dyed, of a sol salt of an 
org nitrogenous IltO insol base or of an org quaternary 


presence of bisulfite Thus, 2 mols of p ainmosaUcylic 
acid arc condensed with 1 mol of 2 naphthol-T-suKonic 
acid or 1 naphlhylamme-C-sulfonie acid The products 
arc tnitTmedialtiJor iyts. 

Dyeing I G 1 arbemndustne A G Bnl 430,371, 
Oct 3,1935 ]I|0 insot axo dyes are made on the fiber 
by applying diazoainino eompds and coupling components 
anddevelopmg the dye at a neutral to weakly alk reaction 
under the influeiitc of an elevated temp in the preseueeof 
moisture, the coupling components, if applied as salts, 
being transformed by treatment with an alkali binding 
agent, at least partially, into the free Oil form prior to the 
coupling The process may be apphctl simultaneously 
with the development of vat or aniline black dyes Among 
ixamplea, (1) cotton is impregnmed with 2.3 hydroxy 
naphthoic amlidc m dioxane and pyndme soln , padded 
with a soln of (he diazoamino compd from ditroozed 4' 


osalicyhc acid id the * NIL compd , which base or compd contains at least 1 


aliphatK Of cycloaliphatic residue compnsiog at least 8 C 
atoms but contains no polyethcnoxy group and is oilier 
tlian a quaternary NIL compd obtainable by treating 
with an alkylating or aralkyhting agent a Af-alkyl or N- 
aralkyl benzunidazole substituted at the m C atom by an 
alipliatic residue contg at least 8 C atoms Among cx 
. . ... amples, wool, 100, IS eotered into an ao soln at Cll-711* 

neutral to weakly alk reaction j eontg lltSOi, the Cr eompds of the dye 4*«]iloro*3 

aminophenol-C sulfonic acid — 2,4-dihydroxyquinolme, 

and the condensation product, 0 1-0 2 part, from stearyl 
chloride and unsym N-dicthylcthylencdiamisc, the bath 
IS heated to boding during 30 mm and so maintained CO-76 
mm and the goods are rinsed and dried Cf C A, 29, 
940» 

13yei»g cellulosic msterial Intperial Chemicsl Indus- 
tries Ltd , Leslie P. Rendell and Harry A Thomas 
Brit 43C,')92. Oct 14. 1935 Natural or regenerated 


ctiloro 2 taluidmc and methvlammocthanesiilfonic acid 
and the Na volt of the o aniside of 2,3 liydroxvnaphtboic 
acid, paddid on the reverse <ide with aq (NILliSO,. with 
or without NjCI and steamed, and (2) cotton is prmt^ 
wiihapastccoiitg (he diazoammo compd from sliazotized 
2,5 dichloroanilmc and 4 sulfo 2 ammobenzok acid and 
diaceioacetyl^ tolidmc, padded with aniline black liquor 
rn,\tr Kir run. steamed, chromed r— ’ ' — ‘ 

DyeuJg, printing H Th Bolinic A -O Btil 436, 
410, Oct HI, 1935 In coloring fibrous nialcrials with 
oxidation dyis, substances that give rise to cations that 
reduce (he surface tension are added to the dyes or printing 
pastes contg the aromatic ha«es or their salts to be oxi 
dized Among examples, (1) unboiled, non prewetled 
cotton piece goods are dyed a deep level black by impreg- 


n tern 


’“‘haa aq jiquOTroolg PJiNH, - ^ Carp of America) 


eellulosie textile material is dyed with a chrome dye after 
treatment with an aq soln of a quaternary NIL, quater- 
nary phosphonmm or ternary sulfonium salt of which the 
mol contains a said , nonhydroxylated aliphatic chain of 
at kast 10 C atoms and contains no acylammo group 
The pretreated material may be further treated with a 
reduced bichromate prior to the dyeing or the dyed rr-- 
tenal may be aftertreated with a sol bichromai 
Among examples, viscose stockinette is immersed 30 inm 
m a 3% soln at 00* of cetyltrmiethylaminomum bromide, 
rinsed and placed in a warm dye bath contg Solochrome 
brown RU, AcOII and Glauber's salt and the temp is 
raised gradually to 90-95* wuh an addn of HCOOII after 
I hr and of KjCrtOr alter a further 15 mm 
Dyeing organic denvatiTes of cellulose such as cellulose 
acetate George H Ellis and Frank Brown (to Celanese 


Then 


pyridimum sulfate, dried at 80-90°, steamed 
108°, treated 5 iiiia in an aq soln of NatCtOt at 40", 
rinsed, washed and dried , the goods may be printed with a 
reserve before the impregnation or steaming, and (2) an 
unbleached cotton fabric is dyed a level brown by slop- 
padding in an aq liquor at room temp contg p pbrnyl 
cnediaminc, Na sulfoxylate, NaCIOi, NH,Cl, tartar 
•— ....1 j, chloride and ML - • - 


emetic, licxadecylpyridi 
dry mg at M 00°, steaming 1 mm at I«8' and fiuishing' 
usual, a printed reserve may be used 
Continuous dyeing of undressed fabrics I‘ I* Sa 
zanov Russ >S,U1, Aug 31, J0)4 Tlic dyeing is 
effected in a vat by inlrcKluniig the fabric predritd and 
warmed to the temp of the dyeing vat soln 

Dyeing textiles with sulfunc ester salts of leuco vat 
dyes AKc Woiinald (to Imperial Chemical Industries 


having as a substituent in the anihraqumone nucleus a 
phenyUmmo radical having an alkyl group as a meta 

substituent, e g , with l-amino-4-m-tolylaminoantl'ra- 
quuionc Numerous examples are given U S 2,029,- 
313 relates to the similar use of an unsulfonated antlira* 
quinonc compd having as a substituent in the anthra- 
quinone nucleus an ether substituted arylamino grou.o o> 
aradate, V the bentene series, such as l-amino-4-(o-methoxyphcnyI- 
ammo)anthiaqumone Numerous other examples are 
given 

Dyeing acetate silk I G. Farbcnmd A -G It 
7»9,36-l, Oct 28, 1935 Acetate silks of various defies 
of acetytatiou or other acylated celli loses arc prmiid or 
dyed by l,4-diammoanthraqumi)iics sligbtly sol in wat‘f 
and which contain alkyl radicals in the ammo groups, | 
alkyl radical in the 1-amino group being different frftin the 
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alij 1 radical in the 4-atnmo group, or 1 ammo group cto- 
lains 1 or 2 alk)l groups and the other a hjdro\jalkjl 
group or an alkjl group haMng more than I OH group 
Esamples are i-mWAjfomino-4-d-S>ircr)rtA5'aMiro- (m 
190®, by reaction of l-mcthybrnmo-t-ammoanthrarpM- 
none and eth>iene o^ide), l.meth\bmino-l-bis(^-h>- 
droxyethyDaroino-, l-mcthjbmmo-l-butilatmno-, 1^>* 
droxyethjbtnno - 4 - hjdroijTropjbmino-, 1 - mcJbjl- 
ammo-4-0-phenjlethybmmo- and l-methjbmino-l-cy- 
clohejybmmo-anlhraquinone. 

Pnntmg acetate artifiaal silk Wolfgang JaecL ami 
Arthur Schurch (to Soc pourl’ind chun d Hale) I S 
2,029, SOS, Feb 4. Sec Fr 779,SS1 (C A 29.6074*) 

Dyeing cellulose esters and ethers Imperial Chemical 
Industnes Ltd Fr 780.041. Oct 22,1936 The CiUrs 
or ethers are treated with an aq soln of a quaternary am- 
monium, phosphonium or sulfonium salt, the mol of this 
salt contg an aliphatic chain, said or not, of at least 10 
C atoms, and afterward djed with a direct acid or chrome 
dye TTie chrome djeing is earned out by the chromate 
or metacliromc process of djcing and subsequently treat- 
ing wth Cr Salts include octadecjlpyndinium broriide, 
ester of oleic acid and A’-d-hj droxyethylpyndinium 
chloride, cetjl ester of A’-hydroxynicthylpyTidinium chlo- 
ride, etc. 

Dyemg wool Impenal Chemical Industries Ltd Fr 
7SS,091, Oct 21. 1FJ35 In dyemg wool mih acid or 
chrome dj es, the d> e liquor is kept at iVV-lXt® and i> main- 
tained in a state of turbulence bj introducing bubbles of 
air, steam or other inert gases which unpmgc on the mate- 
rial. 

Fabrics containing natural silk Leo atlcrstem, 
Rowland A. Gale and Thomas G Hawley, Jr (to Waller- 
stem Co. Inc ) U S 2,ir29,«CS, Feb 4 In making a 
fabnc contg. natural silk fibers prosnded wuli their body- 
giving gum coatings, some of whish coatmgs m the fabnc 
are m relatively inaccc'isible condition, while others are m 
accessible condition to the action of a subsequent decoat- 
tog bath, the fibers the coatings of which are rebtnely in- 
accessible are treated with a proteoUtic enijnne prepn 
snthout remosmg the coating, the impregnated fillers arc 
rined, then corobmed with unimpregnated fibers, the coat- 
ings of which are relatively accessible, to form a fabric. 
U S. 2,020,969 relates to highly twuted silk \am for 
weaving and knitting, compn<ing natural silk m gun. the 
yam being rendered more flexible and giitn lessened ten- 
dency toward ktnkmess and unet'eitnes.s by impregnation 
with a proteoUtie enryme prepn without remora! of the 
gum and being dried while contg such prepn U S 
2,029,970 relates to a generally similar treatment to pre- 
pare a yam for kmltmg, weaving or other textile opera- 
tions. U S 2,029,971 relates Co fabnc formed in p.trtofa 
similarly treated natural silk and in part of cellulose ace- 
tate, capable of being degummed at a temp below 
and at relatively low alkaiinities such as avoid injury to the 
cellulose acetate. U. S. 2.029 ,«)7> relates to k-mtted fabnc 
capable of bemg simultaneously dyed and degummed m 
acid, neutral and alk. media, comprising yarn formed of 
natural 'ilk treated as desenb^ with a proteolytic enzyme 
prepn. 

Preparing silk for degiimmmg Leo Wallcrstem 
Thomas Hawley and Rowland A Gale (to Wallemein 
Co ). U. S. 2,029,360, Feb 4 Degumming of raw silk 
IS facuitated by a prelinncary treatment snih a protease 
prepn. such as a papain or pancreatm prepn and drying 
of the impregnated matenal. 

Apparatus for respoolmg rayon. Rudolf Etzkom (to 
Aorth AmencanRayonCorp.). U.S 2,029 JS:g. Tan ‘«5 
Structural details. 

Apparatus for treating thread srith fluids such as in 
tppl^f condihomng od to aihfiaal silk Henrv R 
^ildj (to Eastman kodak Co ) . U.S 2,029,910. Feb 4 
The thread is guided into contact with a portion of a wire 

mcshsciwn the interstices of which are fillodnichathnrad- 

treaiiag fluid 

Celanese Ltd Brit 43i..- 
*u>, (Jet It), 193o Textile material-,, filIn^ or foil-, of org 


1 dents of cellulose arc treated with a compn comprising a 
IliO-insol lulincant and a phenol, c g, olite oil and 
crcsylic acid Such material miy be readily delustcrcd 
by treitment with a hot aq dclustcnng medium. Cf. 
C A 30.101,* 

Treating fabnes British CcUinc'e Ltd., Albert Mellor, 
RalpbJ MannandEmestL Greenwood. Brit 430,403, 
Oci II. 1933 An anlicrcase treatment comprises treat- 
. itig the fabnc m open width while substantially tcnsionlcss 
^withanaq liquor, c g , H;0, dil soap, aboxe <>0* for less 
than 10 mm The treatment may also be used to develop 
crepe effects in fabrics contg crepe threads 

Improving textile fibers and cellulosic matenals R 
Dotson Beig 407,140, 1 eb 2S, 1936 Tannmg mate- 
rials are incorporated with the fihrous matenal-, and are 
tixtd by means of CHjO, (CHi)»N,, gelatin or the like, to 
render the fibers resistant to water and to decay , unshrink- 
i able and undefonnable The process is applicable al^o to 
paper 

Retting fibrous plants Cie Beige des fertilisants. 
BeIg 4(B-.2N,. \pril 30, 1'136 The plants arc steeped in 
H O contg K-COj, htated to 75° and cooled to 37° The 
xol Is completed with liquid manure or 'ewer water and 
air 1$ blown into the tank for scsiral 12 hr periods. The 
liquid from this treatment can be u«e<l a^feritlizer 

Animalization of vegetable or artifiaal fibers I G 

* Farlicnind A -C Fr 7.8‘kJJl. Oct 20, 19.35 The in- 
corporation of primary , secondary and tertiary ammes and 
quaternary ammonium bases of the gcniral formula 
.'RRiRiRiXlO/f 'at least 1 of the radicals R, Ri, Rj or R| 
contain a chain of 8 or more C atoms, while the others may 
be replaced by H. aryl or aliphatic chams with less than 8 
C atoms) or their salts in vTgetable or artificial fibers gi\-es 
the fibers a strong affinity for wool dyes Examples of 

S compds arc stearyhminc acetate, isopropy Klodecylamine 
laelate. A'-^odccyl-l,3-propyIcncdiamine (ermate, di- 
methy Isteary lammc, meihy Idibuty Idodecy lamruonium 

bromide and steao Ip'Tidinium chloride. 

Bleaching textiles, etc Adolf Danzmger Bnt 436,- 
2(>S.CKt S,103,*» See Austrian 143,295 (C cl 30, RSI*). 

Sfeacbiog cotton goods Janies A ChrL and Ifatry G 
Strolens (to Buffalo Lleetro-Chemical Co ) US 2,(^,. 
98.3, Feb 4 Tlie good, arc mol^lencd with an aq HjOj 

* soln and then subjected to a temp aboietheb p of the 
soln m on atm contg steam for a sufficient time to pro- 
duce the desired bleaching effect. App IS described 

Fireproof textile material William \\l)itehead (lo 
Canidk Dreyfus) Can 366,242, jaa 7, l9ol> Yams 
and filaments of org denvs of cellulO'C are treated with an 
alkxlamtne «aU cf an morg acid, such as HiBOi, H|TO,, 
HI and HBr. The coating should be 20-50^ on the wt. 
7 of the yam 

Increasing the heat resistance of materials such as 
ceUulose aceUte fabrics George II Elli^ and Ralph C 
Storey (to Celanese Cotp of.Amcnca). U S 2.028, 7C9, 
Jan 28 There i» mcorporated m the material a small 
proportion of an insol metal eompd such as Sn phos- 
phate so that the matenal on memcration Mclds a volj. 
minous ash of 0 5-2 0^ and so that it has a safe ironing 
point of at least SOO®. 

Merceming baths Deutsche Hydnerwerke A.-G 
Fr «S9,o&J, Oct. 31, 1935 The welting power of the 
baths is mcreased by adding to the lye mists, of phenols 
and aliphatic and aromatic ales ,e g, a mist contg crude 
crc<ol93, benzy 1 ale. 4 and normal pnmarv octyl ale. 3^ 
Alercenzing I.G Farbcnindustne A.-G. Bnt. 436 - 
«», Oct. 1C, 1935. SeeFr 771.S5G (C. A 29, 10&4*). ' 
PreserriBg textile materials Industnegaswerk E 
9 Isakiewic*. Fr, 789,314, Oct. 26, 1935. Clothing, etc 
are preserved m an atm. of X. ’ 

Dry-cleaning apparatus. The .\menean Laundry Ma- 
chmeryCo Bnt. 436,118, Oct. 4, 1935 
Dry-cleaning apparatus of the drum type. I. G Far- 
beni^ustnc A -G. Bnt 436.(X)1. 0:t. 3. 1935. 

l^^leamng apparatus with a vacnem or suction oper- 
ated filter for the used solvent John R. Courtney and 
Harry Ward Bnt. 45G,5So, Oct 14,1935 
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Some adTances in the field of paints and their future substratum over which it is applied An accelerated cold- 
possibilities Johannes &hciber DtihffI 7, Vrr itttt oracking test m rtescrilicd J W Perry 

Chtm Ko 19, Anjea Chtm <9, 21-2(I01fi) K K Tint retention C D. Holley Faxnl.Otlti Chem Rn 

An objectire for the Amencan paint industry Richard 97, No 25, 9-lD{]‘i3!>) — Exposure tests extending over 2 
L Cawood Official Disesl Fed Paint Varnish Produc- ^ yrs and involving over rtm nun^u •. 


r 300 panels are sunimarued The 


desirability of retaining substantial percentages of ZnO 
(pretcrablv introduced as a high leaded 7n pigment) was 
again demonstrated Hydrated Pe oxide pigments and 
TcjOi were superior to chrome yellows anil orange chrome, 
resp , as tinting pigments Tint retention was not mark- 
edly affected by wide variations in type, kind and combina- 
tions of drier metal used Eormulation changes involving 
„„ \«hicIecompn indicated that replacing part of the linseed 
n *T, w- -A ^ wdh synthetic materials, notably of the alkyd type, 
of the European "oniB/ and improved color rcntealion without loss©/ durabilitv AJ>o 

c j llic substitution of new pigments such as PbTiOj gave 

impro«d color retention J- W Perry 

Developments of titanium pigments L Pinng 
Official Digest Fed Paint Varnish Praduction Clubs No 
151, -140-2(1935) — A historical lecture. G G S 
Zinc yellow and mixed pigments made therefrom 
Martin Scidel Fatbe u Lack 1035, C(13'4, 515 Ifi — 
The properties of Zn yellow and Zn green arc discussed and 
methods of manuj. described J W. Pciry 

Lead titaoate D W Roliertson Ini Eng Chm 
26, 215-15(1935) —Tins nesv pjgrocnt, made from PbO 
and TiOt, IS essentially PbTiOj Properties pale yello* 
color, sp gr 7J), n S 7j_partieJe size OJ-0 2 |i, ultraviolet 
ahseimtinn slmost 100^. ehemicallv inert toward Mint 


... t Clubs No ISl, 432-0(1935) —Lecture, sttessing the 
advantages of the pebble null Modernizing for profit 
Ibid 437-9 G G Sward 

Trends in the paint and varnish mdustiy Wayne R 
Puller and M S Armstrong Ckent & Alel Eng 43, 

4-9(1930) E It 

Flashlights on new European prsctiees Wilhelm 
Knimbliaar Ojpcioi Digest Fed Paint Pornufc Production 
Clubs No 150, 400-14(1935). cf C A 29. 632' ' 

lecture on current practices of the European paint 
varnish industry G G Sward 

Bituminous paints for submerged objects E Kind- 
sober Farbe u Laet 1935, 4S5-0, 497 — A discussion of 
a no of practical points, e g , testing and selection of 
suitable bitumens, the advantages of priming with red 
lead and the superior results obtained with bilumro paiols 
contg chlorinated rubher J W Perty 

The status of the theory of colors Pmst Mayer 
Farben Zig 41, 31-2tl936) —The possibility of applying 
the Ostwald color classification system to the standardiza- 
tion of paints and pigments is discussed briefly 

J W Perry 

Effect of mill scale on the nsmg of paint K G Lewis 
andU R Fvans rer/tremei 8. 1«-5(103S). cl C A. 

... .. 5 pi S% for S years, chalked v'ery slightly, inhibited rusting, 

protected incorporated tinting pigments from fading 
7*ao* on* «n Study of PbTiO, paints suggests that, contrary to the 

789-0Ui 811-13(1935) —The swellmg behavior of luiseed- ideas, cliem inertness and high ultraviolet 

2nd‘’«MtS .h« ,rln"w« «ud!eH •'«<^P«"»are necessary for gocxl pamt properties, but that 

nn il. ,* ^¥1 A w varotion in particle size and abdity to form soaps « ith the 

pigment on the swelling, which tsobsrned alter lOOdays are not Arnold hi Collins 

immersion td w-ater. is made clearer by cater the swelling thickening of red lead pound lin oil] and the 

factor I e , the ratio of the observed swelling to the swell- •,rAA„.i,An nf tioniiv.nn. ..h ir Cnshn Farben* 


and the adhesion and anticorrosive power were improved by 
the presei^c of soap lorming corrpofrencs in the pigment ' 

215, 217-18(1936) — Characteristics of lilhopone and 


to 97 1-98 5% and practically eliminates any tendency 
J toward livermg J \V Perry 

Sot ■chromatirmaV '^provc'adheMon‘anyth^^^^ 
rosive action even though the swelling factor is thereby 

increased H WoKI and G Zeidler Ibid 1199— The ”‘5” pigmenis are aiscussea. me 
swelling factor is not entirely detd by the type of pigment *hite pigments are tabubted 

used in Iinsccd-oil paint The pigment-oil ratio w also has valuable properties for an i^ide pamt, 

SiIb lSJS 

able to formulation W H Boynton 

6 Color and constitution L Dittmar Farbe » i**" 
1935, 555, 568-0, cf. C A 30, G29' —The relation be- 
tween them, structure and color of synthetic org pigments 


aviui ».iiaiive» in me mecn orooenies *° blend with other pi£- 

g . adhenon, of the painl film brought about by wDine "I*.'*^* ^LithoponeorZnSpigmentsarcrcmaiUblyadapt- 

e more important than the magnitude of the Utter able to formnUt ,rm W H Bnvnton 

J W Perry 

Corrosion symposium, 1935 The selection and s 


plication of bitiumnous materials (or paints Waltber 
Farben Zig 40, 1196-7(1935) — Tlie properties of various 
bitumens are briefly discussed with emphasis on products 
prepd from Mexican petroleum and antbraeile coal 


I discussed J 3V. Pern* 

Systematizing and evaluating emulsified paint vehicles 
Ilans Wagner and C. Pabst. Farhen-Ztg 40, 1245^, 


Lab expts show that ifioist ‘o togeXf wuhrftras^t n'"?' followmg’.’under the raicr^cape. the 

light causes the rapid deterioration of films of blown ^ formation it is possible to classdy ^ 

bitumen T w according to type and make general predictions about 

} erry o pre^icrties, e g , stability Such a test should be_5UP- 


Perry 

Cold crackmg and peeling failures attributable to four 
causes E A Flucvog Paint, Oil gf Chem Reo 97, 
No 20, 7(1935) — In order to avoid cold cracking and 
peeling the finish must (1) have good initial adhesion to 
the substratum, (2) avoid loss of adhesion due to either 
reaction with the substratum or penetration of tuoisture 
and (3) remain suHiciently flexible so that its coeff of 
expansion at low temps is at least equal to that ol the 


plcmented by reversibility tests by immersion lo water 
and permeabdity tests, e g , to CdSO, soln The authi^ 
believe that important savings m drying oils c*" ^ 
achieved by application of the emulsion technic The 
useofMittel lOJJ with eraulsionsconl? jungoil isrecom- 
fuended J. W E*rrT 

Reactions in monolayers of drying oils I The odoz 
don of the maleic anhydride compound of fl-eleosteano 
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G Gfc and Enc K Rideal. Proe. Roy. Soe. (London) i by the cxptl results of Long (C 4 27, 5557) 

nn. op OM ,V ««>. “'"SSf Cc”' 

A note on the composition of Egyptian linseed oil. M. 
A Ilimtnat J Oil fie Colour Chem Assoc. 18, 312-14 
(1*135) —An Eg>ptian linseed oil ha\nng the following 
s, acid no 5 0, I no (Wijs) ^ 1(10-2,^ di i 0 933, 


A153, 110-28(1935).— Tlie film spread 
increased m area at const, pressure owing to oxidation. 
Fairly consistent force-area and phase-boundary potential 
ctir\-cs could be obtained by rapid examn. The luniting 
area A of the unaltered monola>er iras ohserted to be 
385 A.‘ (caled 380 A‘), the elec moment, m X 10”. 

(cakd 24 S) Four stages of compression 


1481 , was anal) zed b> the methods of Kaufmann 




eachol whKlistruetumlconfi^^^^^ ^ ^ 


assigned At the end 4 was equal to 120 A * and #» X 
10” to 8i2 This state corresponded to submergence of 
the g!> cende irol. and emergence of the outer double bond, 
both of which were originally m the same honzomal plane 
The oxidation \-elocity \-aned considerably with pressure 
The total increase m area was greater at the higher 
pressures Conclusion. The film is oxidized to an un- 
stable primary peroxide, which m turn undergoes poly- 


.■j contain unsaponifiable matter -f- givcerol 5 30, satd. 
acids G.34, oleic acid 7 57, linolcic acid 3S 44 and Imolenic 
acid 42 33% Of the total unsatd acids, IS 3% jielded 
insol hexxbroinide by Cocchinaras’ wethod (C. 4. 26, 
3127) Ecvrttan and Calcutta Imsccd oils are closely 
simitar J W Perry 

The oxidation of bnseed oil tn solution A F. It. 
Word and G D France J Soc Chem Ind 54, 435'ST 


.omcnzation The cnergx ol octixation of 3 (1935) — The oxidation at <0 by O of Imseed oil m dil. 


merixation o — — — „ - a 

oxidation was 0500 cal /mol and of isomerization ly.OlX) 
cal /mol 11 FolymenzaUoa of the oxidited fonbs of 
the maleic anhydnde compound of d-eleosteann C 
Gee Ibid 12U— 11, Trans Faraday Sec 32, 1^7-95 
(I'^SO) , cf C. 4 29, 71C2‘ — Analysis showed that the 
pol)inerizalion is a cham reaction which can be bioVen 
bj inhibitors lihe hjdroquinonc in the substrate of bhe 
Ft mjTistalc in the film it'-elf Bj compressing a film 


solo in CCli was stud cd The unsain was detd by a 
modification of the Wijs method (C A 23, 1518). Tlie 
I xxitue decreased with lime, an induction period being 
fotlowwd bj a more rapid reaction A brown pol)-nienia- 
tion product, not completely satd , was pptd This sub- 
stance could reduce the induction perv>d catal) tically 
Darkness or an antioxidant increas^ it The satn of 
double linkings had to continue a long wa> before poly- 


that had been oxidized at liigh pressure. pol)-mcntation * meruation proceeded sufTieicnily for tlie product to be- 


ef the stable i-omer nxis studied k x-aried directly with the 
3rd power of the pressure as m Seirenofl's equation for 
gX'Cous chain reactions, and the energy of activation was 
20,000 cnl /mol Polymerization of (he unstable peroxide 
was studied at temps at which reaction of the isomer was 
negligible. Pressure and temp had a marked effect on 
this po])'merization, and (he stable i«omer acted »s tn- 
lubitoT. The energy of aett\-ation was 6000 cal /mol 
P. S. Roller 

The synthesis of drying oils A. Ya Dnaberg. SolMi- 
isl Rtkonstruklnya « I\auka 19iS, No. C, 16-25, cf 
C. 4. 29, G443t.~*nie esters of uiuiatd. lio«e(d od acids 
and monobjclric ales, cannot form a film; the esters of 
diat. ales, form nub difficulty a rather unstable film, 
the films of synthetic glycerol esters are different from the 
films of the natural licsced oil. Tlie esters of ales, of high 
nsol wt. form verj hard films; possibly these esters can 
be u<ed to improxe xegetable oils Attempts to obtain 
uti«aid. from said, acids xxete practically unsuccessful 
Tlie A1 salts of hjdroxy carboxilic acids are better than 
the Ca, Zn, Ph and Ba salts and gtx'e films stable for 2 
yrs. indoors but unfit for outside woik The drying oil 
irom a mixt. ol Ca and Al s^ts of the natural naphthenic 
acids IS somewhat worse Introduction of asbestos into 
salt-contg doing oiL lengthens the term of their service 


come insol m CCl, During the time of rapid fall m I 
xnlue of about 09-70 hrs the oxidation was approx uni- 
mol P. S Roller 

ne behanor of Imolemc acid, linseed oil and wood oil 
on heatme Karl Meinel Kalurmssenschafien 23, 721 
(1**35) — XMien Imolenic acid (I) or Imxeed oil is heated 
m Nt the isolated double bonds of 1 change over into con- 
. jugnted bends as shown by decrease in Br no The Br 
no of wood oil increases on Iieatmg, the eleosteonc acid 
conjugated bonds moie apart Cf Kappelmrier, C. 4. 
27,4425 B. J C xna dcr Hoeien 

The molecular weight of stand ell (Evaluaboo ol 
viscosity measurements ) Hans Wolff Frliehem. Vm- 
sthau 42, lfi'V.71(1935) ■—Application of the Staudinger 
equation. r„/r •> il.Af (C. 4. 25, C1209, todil.solns. 
of Im<eed-oil stand-cil or the acids therefrom m CCI 4 
6 and in toluene and the interpretation of the x'lscosity rela- 
tions of more coned solns. of the some solutes in linseed 
od by means of the Arrhenius equation, log v •• m X 
log *1 + (1 — m) X lor rs (r is xascosity of mixt., fi and 
tv are the vLcosities of the components, and tn is the 
quantity of the component with Ci nsctwity) , showed that 
the degree ol polymerization was the same lor both the 
stand oils and their free acids. This indicates that, for 
ex-ery two fatty acid radicals united during heat treatment 


and promi-<s to make them fit for outside work. Treat- 7 by extramol. poljTnerualion, four radicals unite to form 


ment o! chlorinated mineral oil poljiners with salts cf 
sj-nlbctic fajdioxy carboxThc acids to produce a drying 
oil meets snth difficulties due to the great impurity <5 
technical polymers Unsatd hydrocarbons obtained by 
W eiiz from the wastes of synthetic rubber, in the presence 
of naphthenic acids, proi-ed xeiy resilient. By oxidutng 
the same unpaid hydrocarbons with oil Ruben obtained 
mmr esters. B.V.Sbvambetg 

Drying properties of nuxed oils. Kh. Dorn and R 
Frastoi-a. Afaj/flJorno Zhiroroe Dflo 11, 4S7-S(1935). — 
In the preliminary study of the function of linoleic acid 
(I) in tlie drying of oils and the properties of pamt films, 
tests were made with \-anous mixts. of Imseed od (11) 
mth (1) lallernantia and perflla oils contg. more I than in 
II, (2) makhorka and nut offs with low contents of I. 
and (3) roraoil withnol. The drying rate of lallernantia 




adda. of makhorka and nut oils up to 70% the drying 
rate W ^e mixt. gradually decreases, and t^nbegmumg 
With . 0 ,0 the cun-e rises sharply abo« that for II. The 
«m-ou mixt. also faffs to show an additive function of the 
11 contents, vu . the curve is eharacterued by the absence 

^amai andtnia. The results thus show that the do mg 

“‘’‘r T •directly dependent on the relatm 
proportions of I m an od. This observation is supported 


dmiers by inlramo). jJoljTncnzation. A tendency toward 
the development of structure viscosity made it necessary 
to work at low conens (3 g./lCO cc.) i\ hen toluene and CCI 4 
were u'ed as solx'ents. Thi^ tendency to aggregate fomia- 
tion was more noticeable with the stand od gl) cendes than 
with their free acids. J. B’. Perry 

The tread of polishing Tarnishes during the past one 
bundled years W. M. jaueb. Ofioal Digest Fed. 
Patnl Varnish Production Clubs ISo', o9S-500(l«35) — 
The uses of natural resins in short od rubbing varTu^hes 
during the past 100 years are re\^ewed. G. G. Sward 
The weathering of nnpigmented vainishes. E. Fonrob- 
ert and F. B’dbora. Farben-Ztg.Al, 10-12,32-3(1936).— 
The selection of synthetic resm for use in off x-amisbes 
bv means of outdoor weathering tests is a pToblera com- 
plicated by a no. of factors, e g , seasonal and other 
variations m the weather, the proportion of resin in the 
x’amish and the prepn. of the sunace to which it is applied, 
■^e xcealhenag stand used by tlie authors was so situated 
that, depending on the direction of the ivmd, the samples 
under test were exposed to an acidic atm or to the alk. 
dust of a cement plant. This caused a no. of peculiar 
effects which are described m detad. J. B'. Perry 
The relative values of some weathering tests. A. M. 
Ffr/ironiei 8 , 205-8(1935); cf. C. A. 29, 


Mees. 
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5287’— right difTerent unpigmented lacquers and var- 1 1935. Metal salts of phthalic acid wnen they are relatively 


tushes were tested m several different labs by a variety 
of methods including accelerated artificial wcatficring, 
Florida tide range test, Florida land test, roof exposure 
and variations of the same The wide discrepanciea be- 
tween some of the results were probably due lo the un- 
usually destructive action of excessive amts of moisture 
on some of the products under test Discussion C A 
Lobry de Bruyn and A M Mees lUd 20V-9 

J W Perry 

New work on natural resins II J. Loycle. Forsi- 
archtv 11, 319-50(1935) —Improvements in methods of 
harvesting and purification of resins are reviewed The 
yields of oil of turpentine and colophony distd from crude 
balsamic resin have been increased to about 95% Small 
quantities of irritants are present in the harvested balsam 
which usually are not harmful hut which may disturb the 


insol m water and ordinary org solvents are incorporated 
m od paints, varnishes or cellulose lacquers The prepn 
and use of phthalates of Pb, Cu and Ti are given A 
pigment may comprise particles of TiO, treated on the 
surface with a relatively small arat of Ti phthalate. 

Pigments Fricli Kormlh and Georg Medcr (to I G 
Farbenind A -O ) US 2,028,980, Jan 28 Practically 
pure ZflO IS combined with an oxide of Cd, Mg, Fe or Mn 
to form mixed crystals or a solid soln by heating the ma- 
terials together at temps of about 800-1100°. 

Red pigments Ekbcrt Lederle. U S 2,030,009, 
Feb 4 Mixed crystals comprising normal Pb chromate, 
normal Pb sulfate and normal Pb molybdate are pptd 
by adding to an aq soln contg a sol Pb salt such as the 
chloride or nitrate a strongly acid soln. contg sulfate, 
chromate and enough molybdate ions to produce mued 


esterification of colophony A trace of mineral bckI favors a crystals contg at least 4% of Pb molybdate The ^ 


the conversion of resin acid to abietic acid which may be 
avoided by a I5-mm heating to 210°. I. C Feustel 
Congo copal resins 1 Separation of normal nona. 
cosane from the resm Ferdmando Trost Ann chim 
oppheaUs 25, 470-2(1935) — CkHii has been isolated liom 
copal resin by fractional distn , by steam dtsln and by 
sepn from paraffin by sapon with ale KOII. 

A IV Contien 


salt soln used may also contain a Ba or Sr sol salt 
C A. 29. 6445’ 

Calcium sulfate-zme sulfide pigment Harold F. Saun- 
ders (to Sherwin-Williams Co ). Can 351,310, Nov. 19, 
1935 To obtain a pigment contg approx 50% ZnS, 
1000 lb d gypsum assaying 80% CaSO, is suspended in 
ll>0 An aqueous suspension (2400 lb ) contg. 33Vi% 
of ZnS IS added The mist is agitated, filtwed. 


Resins XIX A copal from the Fiji Islands Eneli * dried and calcined at above 600* in an O free atm , 


Stock Farben-Zlg 40,1112(1935), cf C A 28.3252»*, 
SG90” — The copal had the following consts • acid no 
103 5, sapon no 113 0, sinter point 110°, m. p 135°, 
ash (1 135% It leaves a glossy film from ale or turpentine 
soln and appears to belong to tbe Manila copal group 
It has, however, a typical microscopical structure, which 
IS described ixi detail J W Perry 


Solrd-liquid interface (Clayton) 2 Attafysii of tfry red 
lead (Anon ) 7 Taste and odor tests of paints for water 
tanks (Hall) 14 Basic Pb carbonate (Belg pat 407,862) 
18 Infusible and insol resins and varnishes (Russ pat. 
37,845) 13 Rubber [products used for making lacquers 
aadpamtsKGer pat 020,751) 30 Polyraerued oih(Fr 
pat 789,044) 27 Treating natural gums [for maoul of 
varouhcsl (Fr pat 780, &H) 28 Varnishes (Drit. pat 
435,270) 13 


Gardner, Henry A Physical and Chemical Examina- 
II?”.®* Faints, Varnishes, Lacquers and Colors 7th ed 
Washington, D C Inst of Paint and Vamtsh Itesearcb 
1448 pp $11 Reviewed in Ind Fag CMfm , News 
Ed 13, 483(1935). 


quenched, dried and disintegrated 

Zinc-dust paints Lester D Grady, Jr. (to The New 
Jersey Zinc Co). Brit 435,104, Oct 7,1035. The 
evolution of il during the storage of Zn-dust paints Is 
limited by ttie addn of CaO, BaO or activated bauxite 
m small amt , e g , 0 25-1% 

Binder for paints, etc N. V. tot voortzettmg der 
zaken van Pieter Schoen 8t Zoon. Fr 780,597, Oct, 31, 
1935 A mist conig one or more crude or polynerued 
dryuig oils, a phthalic resin and a chlorinated ruihir 
IS used 

Removing dned coatings such as those of paint and 
varnish from tuHaces Carleton Elhs (to Cbadeloid 
Chemical Co) U. S 2,029,992, Feb 4. A liquid finish 
remover is applied to the surface and allowed to soften 
the coating, a pulverulent solid absorbent such as saw- 
6 dust or kieselguhr is then applied and mixed with the ma- 
terial on the surface substantially to dry up the slush 
formed, and the miet. Is removed from the surface Cf 
C A. 29, 5056*. 

Transfer ink. Frank Solomon (to Beatrice Bner) 
U S 2,029.204, Jan 28. A transfer ink solid at normal 

atm temps and flowabic into a thm film by low heat from 

a hot iron is formed of shellac 5, TiOi 1, tritolyl phos- 
phate 0 5, rosin 6 and varnish 0 5 part, together with 
' cofonng matter 

Lacquer for leather R Collet and J. Coulon Belg 
400.447, Jan 31, 1935. SheUac is dissolved in 90% ale 
by heatmg on tbe water bath and aniline is added to pro- 
duce the desired shade 

Varnish Joseph B Dicta and Edmund F. Oeffinger 
(to E I du Pont de Nemours & Co ). U. S 2,028,758, 
Jan 23 See Can 340,340-1 (C A. 29, 2376* •) 

Esters of 2-but7loctanDl Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Corp Fr 789,407, Oct 29, 1935 See U, S 2,014,310 
(C A. 29, 7343'). 

Apparatus for fusing and tieatmg organic materials 
used la making varnishes, etc. Bcc^ite Kunstharz- 
fabrik GmbH Fr 789,042, Nov, 4, 1035 

Coating compositions James A Arvin (to E I. 
Pont de Nemours & Co ). U. S 2,029,851, Feb 4 A 
compn suitable for coating various surfaces comprises a 
varnish solvent such as "mineral spirits" and tbe penU- 
erythritol ester of an unsaid aliphatic raonocarbox^c 


Paints Beckacite Kunstharzfabrik G m, b H Fr 
789,045, Nov 4, 1935 Metallic siccatives used for paints 
and varnishes are obtained by pptg the hydroxides of 
the metals generallv used, c g , Ca, Zn, Mn, Co, Pb, from 
^ -.tAtfi. ibeir TOsp xiiMa) salts, e g , tbcir sulfates, 
chlorides, accutes at ordinary or reduced temp The 
water used is previously freed from dissolved air by boding 
The paste is mixed with a dispersing agent and caused to 
react with an org acid or glyceride at low temp 

Mills for grinding paints, pnnUng inks. cU Boudewvn 
Seller Fr 783,920, Oct 19. 1935 Cf C A 29, 

Enamel paint George E Finn (to Sherwin WiUiams 
Co ) Can 354,311, Nov, 19, 1935 The pigment tua- 
terial and resm components are suspended m suitable 
solvent and plasticizing materials and ground and mixed 
by falling bodies in a rotating mill The mixl tstbencom- 
bined with volatile solvents 

Rgmeats A Esser and B Fisel Bclg 408,318, c^iei oi an unsata aiipnane 

April 30, 1035 Colored mud is emulsified with oil, dned acidbavragat least 16 Catomsandan I no of at least 120, 

« rncKo, heated and ground _ _ _ such as the pentaerythntol esters of the acids of 

China-wood or soybean oils, with pigments, driers, etc 


Pigments Henry A Gardner. Fr 789,594, Oct i 
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n nairKuiit i. 

Tlie problems of ehemtitry In the new OermanT Xin VmhlyiiU Toyima 
Auto-oxidatlon and ketonle decompoiltion of faU as (hrm Sor 10, f.. See C. A. 30, 

problems In the fat Industry. K Tuntet Antni'Chtm till' , 

49 -ISMIlWd), cf C A 30, 77.V - The InllowlnR aiih. Heiadeeenni In sperm bliibher oil 
lec’n are (liieut'Vd- |l) synthesis of fats, (15) reriiiinc of . and (inrolii Akiyaiiii Hull thrm 

fats, (3) research for fat siit.stltiiles. (t) steiM ti» retliie*. r,7'l ftl(l'M') See f d 30. 311.* 

(at i.M«M l.y fpoilaEc. (n) the ehem siioihns of fats ami The oil. (at and aoan Iniluitrles In 1035 It 
(6) the hiol snoihiis of fats Conclusions fats fun 1^? M O/twiK 12, 151 ifll'h-l 

stal.itiieil hy keepine hacteila away in the iiifg proeess, A aurvey of modern fatty oil processes I Andrews 

by retardation nl ipaclerial Rrowth by eoe.lmg means, and by Oil Ci>hur 7 J fiO, .3r,7 7 1 ( 10 0<) A brief siimiiiary 

the opphention of bacteria kilhnR substances Ttarty-frmr of the protessrs Slinime, lilteniiB, lileiiclilnR atul nrulrnl- 

relerenres Karl Kammemieyer i/nllon ineihoils and ilrmlori/ins nre^ ihseussed and 

The highly unsaturated aelda In sardine oil. IX The <l.anccs in plmi ilc-isn mfluainl w If Iloynioii 

constitution of docoiaheienolc add. CnlfnOi YoshiyuVl i Fatty nil from the seeds of Xnnthium stnimmylum U 

Toyama and Tomotaro Tsiiehiyn Hull Chrm Sot ‘ " 

10, fK)')-n, cl C A 30. .310* —The Am ester of 
a concfl fraction of doco'aheienoie arul still ennljt some 
Am clupanoilonsic on oronolysis yiehlert At If. AcOll, 

CO„ (HOOCClfOiIlOOClCHiJiCOOAm These last 
are derived from the groups 'CII(C1I|)<CH amP CIJ 
(Clli)iCOOAm. resp COi, Arl! and AeOll are foriiitillij 
the secondary «!renm|>n of the products of ormiotysis de 

rived from the group ClICHiCil and the yhld of CO, * Iteiclicrt McissI sahit I 1>1, I’oltnskc vali 


indicates at least 3 of these Rfoiips in the mol Kciue d<»- 
rosaheienoicacirl isenmposetlnf one of the (•■llowlng sets of 
groups Cl!,. ClfCIhCll (1), CH(C!!,),CI( t2) ami 
tCIlfCIM.COOH. or CH.CH , CIICIf.CH (4). Clf- 
(ClfiJiCll' and CIKCIftJiCOOH, ond its eonsiliiiiion U 
prnbnhlyeiiherCH, CnCKiCH CltCKiClf CIICf(,CII 

cH(cu,ucutcu(C!W,cu cu(cnd,cocm m cii,. 


Ill iilie uml f (»iiit Hull Inr Ijitt Hrii'ifh 
AiaJ Sc, f' S S A' Nil 13. 17 -’''(in C.eninn 30) 
(UH.'i) riie airtbttil s<rit», wilti tlie hull rciiioveil, 

conig ft 7% !f,0. Riivt nl I W/, <>( u *emi<lryinR oil 

coiilg palliiilit I A 2 0, slririi 7 0 7 ft, ohic l.d 7, 
>1 Cl{. n linoleii acid 30 t nml (S linnlrl. acid 314%, d|: 

t»«lll7, nt? f 47ft7, ni id vahii 0 I (I saimn vafiie ISO 7l', 
enicrificalwm value Ih I 11. I saliir 1 17 10, At value 3 77, 
tl IK, ffeliticr 


.nitie OJ t,2 ontl iins.iponlli ible mailer 0 S’, I'vrii in the 
uiioiillivatrd state, ilie yield of this |ilanl is 3_’[) Lr of 
oil tier hectare, abnosi as iiiuth ns fur suiiflutters 

I k kiishiuii 

A method for the study of the change of vegetable oils 
during osidatlon (and polymeriratien) V M llrrltiimn 
A’arotfntitl A'fmtiwrii/ lyishchl I'fooi S S S A', 


CH.CHCIf.ClIiCnCH.CH CriCIfiCn CirCff.CIt Cl|. . Umncta4. nMOnortri, 1, XH^Ifr’i'O Math erpi 

(CnOiClItCHfCilOiCdOH Ihe first of tlic'e is the tlons ore dirivetl comieitliig various propirlUs nf ilie oils 
more likely ns the yiehl of C< rnnipds bohietl Indicates with lime ami temp H M I elirster 

more than one ;Cn(C!li),CH: group X The aepara. Chemical studies of cottonseed and Its produeti \V I). 
tion of highly unsaturaied C„ adds, /fci-f. All-? — The Oalliin Oklv Agr 1 jpi Sts, Krfi 1932 -4, 177 M) 
risidiie from the disin. of the highly unsaid. Me esters (1911) — CoiKmserit Inving a hlyli oil cnnteni also had 


previously obtained (C. A. 30, hlft*) yiehtrd iiiaiiiiy 
tilghly unsaid. C«t aeuls eml some potymeriml acids 


higti content of fiuty^id I’lir secils of low nil ronteiil 
the oil gmsvpot ratio vv is ftft I, ami for oil ruh needs the 


I ractinnal nptn. of tlie Na aoapi In ncetone resulted in ratio was only 35’ 1 The tin tmi of go svpol In Iherniik' 

the aepn. of tusinlc acid, C,.lfi.O„ from the fraction of the 6 oil reduces the alknli reftniiiR loss of the oil 1 he nutritive 
highest degree of unsatn. Indications of the presence of values of cottonseed imtl are disonsscil C. U I', 

icotiodonie add, CitlftiO,, and also on acM CVIImO, What Is (he most economical process for extracting oil 
were ohiained from the other fracHons, XI. The eon. from decorticated cotton seed? J cV k.ault. .\fal. 

stllutlon of (ilslnlc add, C,«n„0,, In sardine oU Ikij. cranes 27. t(Ni;i .Hl'ilft) —I rnin ii roin|iarisoii of the 

fd^ftl.—OronoIysis of Am nlscnnle yielded ITCIIO, relative Cfr.|s of (1) clisi nnliniioiis hydriiiilie (iressing, 

I'lCOOII, AcH, AcOH, CO,, l!OOC(Cf(i)iCO<>II. atul (2) cniitinuotis met Ii pressing and |3) preliiiiiinry cfiiilln. 

llOOC(ClI,)iCOOAni. Tlie first 2 arc derlve<l from (he nous pressing (nilowed jiy rolvcnt exIn., it is cnntiudrd 
^otip MeCH,CI(:, AcII, AcOII ami CO, from lerondary dial ( 1) is the most eronomu il, pit lit iihrly under the 
deenmpii of tnalonle nriil from (fie group fCIlClI.CII:, ' conditions jirevuiling in the Argcnlinc CInro. 
and (he last 2 from the groups .Cn(CIf,),CII' ond :CII. A I’.ipineaii-Cfmlurc 

(CH,),CqOAm, reap. Yields of ozonotysis prosliieis The fatty oil of Chanosthanos thorsUal) Kinro 

indicate 3 lUiCIIjC f: groups and 2 Clf(CII,),CII Kofiikn nn*( Chula Ihia /. .W, f/iem Iml , Jutsi'i 3H. 

groups Relative positions of these are not indicate,! I.y Suppl binding os (forskal) Is a 

these expts. hut K i md, e bnmls are assumed nt 4. K ami fid, indigenous to tropical waters r>( the western Pacific. 

I- as in n|«7"-tic arid, eicosalelrnenoic acid, and clupano- The lowly, livtr and intestines rontalneil f iity mis anioiint- 

rnrirru 'I'm?'' r ‘ ‘ resp.. whi.h showed a great 

cnfc[n*cn^clhriVi rnnVr^ ^’Sii' SI* cJ ® t»t herring oil in th.ir properties 'I he following 

^ ,a R- Sheppard proiwrties nrt reported- ,/••, n\7, ari.l m. , sipon. no . 

rll^5 *^v?m ", V*** ‘ “peaeed f and tms.s,,J.ninable matter 1 he duel conslitiienia 

44 4(;7-7'?Mmt'i^i!l*«Vfi V'’'* provin were. myrisiic, pilinillc, sluirU-, xoflmaric, 

had an I value of 71.1*. (theory, 7ft) and co“ila*il.ed 9 Kmmnermever 

Characteristics of halibut liver oils. k. T. M. Haims 
and J. C. lintumioiul. d 61 , 2 7(1(1 id). Noniinii 
Tvers, A. G Jones and Wilfred Smith Ihid 7 It 
(1010); cf. C. el 29. Tlie imreasing list- of this 


(theory, 7ft) and contained alxhii 9 

I , 0 inipiirity. J factional disin. of the Me ester* at (1 15 
mm. gave 0 proehict of the game purity. K. \V. Scott 

Teiraaecenoie and dodeeenolc acids In sperm oil. 1 
Tetradecenoic and dodeeenolc acids In sperm-blubber oil 

II. Dodecenoicacldlnsperm headoll. YoshiyuklToynm 


ml In iiiedirine makes It iinporlaiu that Ihc aiialysi should 

^ know the charactirisiirs of a pure gampU- of oil to dctiit 

Ilex'adeeenoV and telra'd'ece’nd ’ in"'ioerm head-on 1« tj'^ lif'l of these 2 indrpeiulent pipers, 

ecenoi m iperm-head oil, (lie values olitained In the analysis of IH sniiiplcs of West 


and Tomotaro Thiirhiya. Hull. Chrm. Soe. Jntan lo 
?T ' "'^^O0.3ft).-Kef C. d. 30. 3I5'». T g. ' 
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Greenland oils, 9 samples o( Labrador oils and 3 samples of 
Iceland oils arc given In the second paper, the values 
obtained from 41 samples of Iceland, rar6es and West 
Greenland oils and of 5 samples of Norwegian oihare tabu- 
lated The "blue values’* of West Greenland oils, indicat- 
ing the vitamm A content, varied from C25 to 12,930 
The lowest blue value in any sample of pure oil was 495 
The sp gr of all the oils w as 0 92S or a little less The I 
values ranged from 114 0 to IGl 0 Apparently there w 
some relation betw cen a high I value and a high content of 
viumin A but it is not quite clear what this is Tlie 
refractive indices varied from 1 47 to 1 4S, the unsaponifi- 
able matter from 6 34 to 17 C% W*. T II 


Viscosity and plasticity of disperse systems VIII. 
Viscosity of hydrogenated fats (Volarovich, Ravich) 2 
Treating fat-contg waters (Bclg pat 407,621) 14 
Detergents (Bnl pat 43G,fViii) 13 Surface tension of 
solns of K and Li salts of higher aliphatic acids (Lotier- 
moser, Giese)2 


Vidal y Marti, Juan Fabncacifin de jabones y lejiis 
en pequena y grande cscala Revised cd htadrid 
Espasa Calpe 2b8 pp Ptas S 

Bnbsh Standard Specifications No 627—1935 
SampCmg of Tats and ratty Oifs in Packages or la Putt 
No 62S— 1935 Coconut Od No G2!>— 1033 Gtonnd 
Nut Oil No 630—1935 Olive Oil No 631—1935 
Rape Seed Oil No 633—1935 Raw Linseed Oil Lon- 
don Brit Standards Inst. 2^ Sd each Reviewed in 
Chtm A{e33, 4U(mS) 


Extraetiog lipoids, etc I G Farbenindustne A -C. 
Brit 435,798, Sept 27, 1035 Ltpoids and other sub- 
stances having the character of fats are sepd from animal 
or vegetable tissues or the crude fluids therefrom by treat- 
nent with an ale having 6-10 C atoms, or a mixt. thereof 
The process is also applicable for the elimination of the 
extractive substances, as when therapeutically active 
solns of albumin or carbohydrates are being purified In 
examples, (1) juice expressed from liver and of Ps 6 8-7 dl 
IS mixed with octyl ale , N being passed through the mixl. 
forS 4hrs while it iscoolcd with ice, the mixt otlipoids 
and ale , which seps m a solid or scmi liquid condition, 
IS caught on a filter and the solvent removed by evapn 
under reduced pressure, and (3) blood scrum is agitated 
at room temp wuh octyl ale and the mixt of hpouls 
and ale that seps is removed by eeninfiigmg or filtering, 
a serum nearly free Irom hpoids being obramed 

Consistent greases Troduits chimiques Bcroline 
(GusUve Beckmann, inventor) Fr 78D,6M, Nov 4, 
1935 Greases are obtained by mixing dcglycerolated oik 
or fats with sulfonated oils or fats, mmporating other 
animal or vegetable or mineral oil in the cold and sapong 
with caustic lye Thus, a fatty acid of high mot wt , a 
sulfonated animaHat and dcglycerolated colza oil are inti- 
mately mixed at 70*, then mixed with a mineral oil in the 
cold and sapond by NaOH 

Apparatus for refining oils and fats Felme Inda 
Jimenez Fr 788,840, Oct 18,1935 

Oils N Machmerieen-cn Apparaten Fabriekea 
Cer 62O,,03,Oct 25, 1933 (Cl 23o 3) Animal, vegeta- 
ble and mineral ods and fats are rendered odorless, after 
the usual refining, by allowmg them to trickle in a fine 
stream ov cr a series of inclined surfaces m a high vacuum 


* at 100-150*. The giases or aromatic vapors evolved are 
sucked off a^ve the inclmcd surfaces. 

Extracting fatty oils. Francis M. Hamilton. Bnt. 
43S,4S), Oct 11, 1035 Oil is extd. from fish livers or 
carcasses by disintegrating the material with revolvmg or 
rotating knives without addnl od, steam or solvents and 
then expressing the od from the resulting mass in a filter 
press App isdescribed. 

2 Nickel catalyst suitable for use in hydrogenating ods 
William W. hfyddleton (to Robinson Bindley Processes 
Ltd) U. S 2,029,780, Feb 4. Ni oxide is mixed wuh 
ethyl orthosilicate, coagulation is effected by the addition 
of NHi, the material ii broken up into granules and the 
dried granules arc heated in H or other suitable reducing 
gas 

Polymerized ods Beckaciie KunstliarzfabriV G. m. b 
If. rr.789,644,Nov 4, 1935 Body is given to a drying, 
semi- or non-diying od capable of being polymerized, by 
electric^y dispersmg a heavy meral such as Co, hln or 
Fe in an org liquid mLscible with the oil, e g , BuOH in 
turpentine od, and heating the od with the colloidal dis- 
persion until a VISCOUS od is produced. 

Refining oils such as carrot oil or palm oil Vernon 
Jersey (to S M A Corp ). U. S 2,029,723, Feb. 4 
Oils contg. appreciable amts of carotene and a substaotcil 
an>r, but nor over about 10%, cJ tree Salty acids, are 

* treated with an aq soln ofanalk material such as NaOH 
or KaiCOi. m the presence of air at substantially norma] 
aun pressure, m an amount approx, just sufficient to 
combine wuh the free fatty acids present, with slow 
stimng to avoid inclusion of air, and after neutralization is 
effected the mizt. is warmed to about 60-60*, allowed to 
stratify, and the refined product is sepd 

Punning fish mJ. Weaver L. Marstoo (to Sharpies 
S Specialty Co ) Can. 354,307, Nov. 19, 1935 The 
impure od obtained by expression from fish u heat^ 
directly bv steam and part of the steam ss condensed 
Nearly all the remainder of the steam ss evapd. The oil 
IS then continuously sepd from impurities hy centnlugiaf 
Apparatus for separabog albumin and mucdags tross 
oil A.L Tepeev Russ 34,207, Jan. 31, 1934 Albu- 
mins and muciJage are sepd from oil by passing tt through 
a healing coi) in the upper part of a vessel and a cooling 
^ cod in the lower part of the samevesset. 

Apparatus for steaming oU seeds S S Il'in Russ 
34,C^,reb 28, 1934 Addn.toRuss 33,243 (C. A. 28, 
SCOS’) (Construction details 
Sunflower seed fat of definite melbng point and con- 
astency D A Nechaev, A D Lebedev and I. A 
Oberhard Russ 37,787, July 31, 1931. Hydrogenated 
sunflower-seed oil is melted at 60-75’ and then crystal- 
y hied The tionsohd part is pressed out at 75 atm , the 
solid part melted again at 60-75*, recrysld and pressed^ 
The fraction obtained by pressing at 300 atm. and 37 
IS finally left at 15* until solidified 
Synthehc wax for the manufaeture of wood, metal or 
leather polishes S Kamarovslcy Belg 410,G33, Aug 
31, 1935. Fatty oils are cooked or sapond. with CatOHji 
and mixed with candelilla wax, 

Thermostabc wax-melting pot. Harry E Dow (to 
9 Ututed Shoe Machinery Corp k U. S. 2,028,535, Jan- 
21 Structural details 

Stabilizing soap products against discoloration or ran- 
cidity Robert hi. Reed (to Procter tc Gamble Co J 
U S 2,029,506, Feb 4 About 0 Ol-I 0% of H‘''‘ 
amyiphenot is added to soaps as a stabilizer. 


28— SUGAR, STARCH AND GUMS 


Efficiency of sucrose extraction in cane grinding mills 
M CTi. I'arona Proc Asoc Tec Aiucartras Cuba 8, 
141-4(1934) O \V. WiIIcox 

The earamehzauon of sucrose A Joszt and S Mdifi. 
ski Bwchetn Z 282,209-70(1935) — On bcatrag sucrose 
in vacuo there is no gas formation but about 10% is lost 


bALB 

m the form of a hquid distillate which has about 20% 
solid residue The latter consists almost entirely ol 
furfural compds , but probably no furfural S M- 
Oliver filter performance In Hawaii S A Wickey 

Ffldr A6»or5i.rar31, 53-4.59(1938).— Sugar lossesmfatff 

cake have been reduced 60% on the av. by replacing plate 
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and frame presses with Oliver fitters; the purity drop 1 
between clarified and filtered juice has also been ve^ 
much smaller. There has been a considerable reduction in 
cost of labor, filtering medium and fuel. Less floor space 
and less supervision are rcc^uircd, while the filter station is 
easier to Lcep clean. The av. mud eliminated by the 
OhicTS wasO 585 tonper lOOsq ft per hr If the filters 
must he operated at high speed, tlie clarity of the juice 
suffers As little as possible of the filtrate should be re- j 
circulated, especially when thin muds are being handled 
r W Zerimn 

High-Speed centrifugals Ralph D Johnson Faett 
About Sugar 31, 53-0(1930) —The results of factory tests 
with centrifugals running at lGOO-1700, instead of llOO- 
1200 r. p m , are shown in tables and graphs, and dis- 
cussed The high speed machines purge more sugar to 
the same purity in the same time, and handle mas«ccuites 
at considerably greater viscosity Best results are oh- ; 
tamed if the temp of the massecuitc and of the sugar is 
kept at 3 max R W Zerban 

Hydrolysis of oat hulls with hydroehlonc acid Loren 
C Bryncr, L M Christensen and Ellis 1 rulmer Ird 
Ene Chem 28 , 20G-8(193G) —In the IlCl hydrolysis of 
oat hulls a practically const nuant yield (about 4« g ) of 
xylose IS obtained at each pressure (varying Irom atm to 
7 kg /$q cm ) With an appropriate conen of acid (varying 
inversely with the pressure, 1 49 to 0 42 N IICI) Under 
these optimum conditions there is little chamng About 
2 2/0 of volatile products and about 5 6*^ of hgnms arc 
lost during the hydrolysis O \V Wdlcox 

Ret density ot starch Bunsuke Takei Ifeni Coll 
S<*. Kyoto Imp. Umv A18, 109-72(1935), cf Yoshida 
and Takei, C. A 2d, 3910— Punfied starch reaches a 
const compn and d after 5 hra purnping with an oil 
pump at 70-00*. The net ds of nee and potato starches 
after this treatment are 1 C40 and 1 050, resp , consider- 
ably higher than previous values C D nest 

Staru nitrate. E. Bcrl and W. C Kuifze Attn. 
S20, 270-89(1035).— Starch (I) is nitrated with IlNOm 
IIiPOi mnts. giving a starch nitrate (11) with a max N 
conlenl of 13 0% as against U l^Ti lor tnnitrate The 
viscosity of n shows a fiat max after 12 hrs of miration 
Decreasing the HsO content of the mixed acids decreases 
the stability of II without increasing us percentage of N ' 
With C% or more HjO in the acid, the product does not def- 
lagrate below 180*, HiO, MeOH and particularly AcOII 
act as stabilisers The potato starch used shows by x- 
rays about 9 interference rings This no !s reduced to 3 
by nitration, and raised again but not quite up to the ongi- 
nal no , when H is converted into sol I by sapon Under 
the microscope, H shows a transparent shell, surrounding 
an opaque center. By freexmg the moistened II, sus- 
pending in water and fractionating by settling, 2 products 
are obiasned contg. 11 G and 12 1^ N, resp Treated 
with Me|CO, the outer shell swells, while the inner mate- 
rial gives a dear soln This proves the presence of 2 
different materials, amylose mlrate and emylopcctm 
nitrate As with cellulose nitrate, the use of H,rOi gives 
a product which is less broken down, and thus shows a 
higher viscosity (about 10 fold) than when IIjSO, is used 
The viscosity is also a function of the ongin of I, of the 
strength of acid used in nitration and of the time and 
temp of nitration. Sep lutration of amj lose and amylo- 


pcctin show higher N content and much lower viscosity in 
the case of the latter. Preheating of I in autoclave up to 
180* progressively decreases the viscosity of II. 

G. Calingaert 


Colloid chemistry of nee starch (Sakurada, et 2. 
Sitgar-catie physiology (Beauchamp, et al ) 15. Curly- 
top-rcsistant beet variety (Skuderna, etal ) IID Regis- 
tration of density (Spengler, el al ) 1. Milk-of-limc scale 
(Raven) 1. Dilatometnc method for following the hy- 
drolysis of sucrose (Hitchcock, Dougan) 2. Heat savings 
through insulition of flanges (Forschungs Heim fur 
Wirmeschuta) 1 Sugar feeding stuff expts (Koch) 12. 
Heat transmission m (sugar) evaporators (Claasscn) 1. 
Heart rot disease of sugar beets (Brandenburg) IS Cu 
deficiency m sugar beets (Van Schreven) IS Starch 
prepns (Bnt pat 43G,028) 12 


Ghandi, M P Indian Sugar Industry, _193') Cal- 
cutta Indian Sugar ^ilUs Assoc 79 pp 7s. Od Re- 
viewed in Faclt About Sugar 31, 30(19.30) 

Sandera, K Surovdrenskd Cul^onny. Prague: 
Zentralvcrein der Czcchoslovnkischcn Zuckenndustne. 
136 pp Kc 35 

Addressbuch fur die Zuclcerindustne Europas. C5th 
annual vol Berlin Zuckerhtcratur 504 pp. 

Annoalre suener, 1935-36 C2nd cd Pans' J fabr. 
sucre 712 pp. F 30. Reviewed in Bull assoe efttm. 
52, 889(1935) 

Apparatus (ot straining sugat-cane juice. Andrew C. I. 
Coulter U S 2.029,655, 1 cb 4. Structural details. 

Apparatus for obtaining sugar crystals from crude sap. 
Miag MOhlcnbau und Industrie A -G Gcr. 620,882, 
Oct 29, 1935 (Cl 89d 0) The crude matenal Is run 
onto an endless perforated band where it crystallizes, 
drams and moves to a collect mg chamber 

Apparatus for deteroming sugar in cosdeosatloa 
waters I I. Shebepko and I. P. Tolochko. Russ, 
38,060, July 31, 1D3I Constmction details 

Presmtsg sugar juice. V. I. Kundzhulyan and K. E. 
Loginov Russ 38,058, July 31, 1934. The juice is 
treated vnth water glass, satd with CO> or SOi to a Pn 
of lO-ll,and the solidified mass is dried. 

Starch Max Rusch and Michael Siegert. Ger. C20,- 
884, Oct 29, 1035 (Cl. 80<^. 2). Pure starch is obtained 
by gelling, gnnding and pasting grain, especially rye. 
During the paste-forming operation, the mass is strongly 
stirred and the starch sepd from the suspension, e. g., by 
ceninfuge The starch is purified by treatment with org. 
solvent nonmiscible with water, such as CtHCU or CHCb. 

Rye starch Hugo Kuhl and Gustav Soltau. Gcr. 
620,883, Oct. 29. 1935 (Cl BOi. 2). Rye meal is made 
into a paste with a 0 4% water-glass soln. and worked up 
by centrifuge. 

Treating natural gums Beckacite Kunstharzfabrik 
G.m b.if. Fr. 789,G41, Nov. 4, 1935. Natural gums, 
particulariy copal gums, are made more suitable for the 
maitu/.o/tarnishes,etc , by kneading or beating the heated 
gum to render it more sol and more reactive, dissolving u 
I and neutralizing its acidity once it is in soln. The knead- 
ing or beatmg may be earned out m the presence of a 
solvent, the neutralization being then effected first. 
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Charactenstics of vegetable tanning materials. Vn o 
The amount, velocity and intensity of combination of 
Mgetable ta nn ing materials with animal hide substance 
Fritz Slather and Remhold Lauffmann Colfeetum 1935 
“‘“■'J '*• 2™’--Slnp, ol trah b«i 

!!!» ' j liyers had been split, were 

tanned with 10 com. vegetable fanning exts The velocity 
was detd by removing part of the bide from the 
tanning ext. after 1, 2, 4, 8. 16, 32 and 64 days, washing it 


10 times with water and analyzing it. The amt. of tan- 
ning was measured by the max. degree of tannage (parts 
combined tanmn per 100 parts hide substance). The 
tanning curve followed the equation B = JC log 2t (erro- 
neously given as B = A' V? in the first paper) , in which B 
ts the amt. of combined tanmn, K a const, characteristic 
of the tannin and I is time. Values for K and amt. of 
tanning, resp , were: chestnut 3G 3, 40.2, quebracho 
32 5. 53 3, sulfited quebracho 31.7, 52 2, myrobolans 
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31 G, 51 3, mimosa 30 2, 61 9, sumac 27,2, 40 9, valonia 1 and lime conlents and the looser the frala ol the finished 


26 0, 45 0, oah bark 22 6, 41 8, gambler 22 4, 42 1. . 
bark 16 8, 30 5 The intensity of tanning was detd by 
washing the leather for 28 days, rotating constantly, 
with one change of water per day Afterwaid the residne 
was washed IG da>-s with 70% ale hut the alcohol sdo 
bore no relation to the water soln. and was of no value in 
detg intensity The first 8 aq exts. were considered to 
five the "free IfiO sol matter,” and the sum of extns. ^ 30, 321* 
9-13 the "fixed HjO-sol matter," and matter fotng into 
soln in extns 14-28 was considtied to result from hy* 
drolysis of the leather ‘Tree HjO-sol malter” was 
fairly const at 13-14%,but was a little higher for gambler, 
myrobolans and valonia "rued HiO sol. matter” 
vaned from 1 5 to 2 6. The percentage decrease in de- 
gree of tannage from the 13th to the 28th washing was 
taken as a measure of intensity The values ranged from 
19 for oak and sumac to 25 for pine and gambler. 

I D C 

Bating and dyeing lOfIX Theory of mineral tan- 
ning I Clad, Th Schachowskoy and hi Weber- 
Schafer Coliegium 1935, 409-20, cf C A 29,8302'.— 

Oa untanning Cr leather a small part of the Cr compd. 

(about 03% Cr) is found to be more "intensely” com- 
bmM than the major portion, this is probably the amt of 
Cr necessary to render gelatin films stable to boiling (1935) 
During tanning a change in chem compn., state of aggre- * ^ 

gation, etc , of the Cr eompds is probable, there is oo 
proof that this IS not true Cxpts in which Cr solos and 
proteins were allowed to react under such conditions that 
changes m the Cr eompds would be minimized showed 
that these conditions were not realized if the Pa of the 
pickeled protein '■ " ' 


leatber. A leather of good quality should contain 63- 
72% of hide substance. The leather is too soft if the hide 
substance content is below C3%, and too stiff if above 72%. 

C. L Tseng 

Action of vegetable leather on metallic Iron I In- 
fluence of leatber fats on iron V. Kubclka, V. Kemfc 
and S Zuravlev. CoUttium 1935, 533-41.--Soe C. A. 
-- I D C 


App foe glue extti (U S pat 2,028,935) I Lacquer 
for leather (Belg. 400,447) 26 Building material from 
spent tanning wood (Russ pat 35,994)20 


The Boot and Shoe Maker. Edited by B Bordoli 
London: The Gresham Pub Co , Ltd 5tK Reviewed 
mJ Intent Soc. Leather Trades' Chem 20,43(1936). 

Ifandbuch der Lcdcr-lndustne Edited by Ludwig 
Jablonsk] Bd. 11 Treibncmcnfabnken und techniwhe 
LrdcrartiLcI 2nd cd Berlin" Atlas-Vcrlag M 8 
Reviewed m /. Intern Sec 19, 570, Leather Trodts 
Chem 1»,576{1935). Cf C .4 29,3S71» 

The Leather Trades’ Year Book, 1935 London 
Leather Trades’ Pub Co . Ltd 285 pp 10s. Re- 
snewed in / Intern. See. Leather Trades’ Chem 19, 576 


Skins and leather. I G Farbemnd A.-G Fr 
789.C7C. Nov. 4, 1935 These are degreased by treating 
them snih sulfune esters of aliphatic ales of high mol 
wt , fat amides of high mol set. contg sulfonyl groups, 

_ _ fat esters of high mol wt sulfenaled m the ale group or 

equal to or lower than the pn of the salts of these compd* Examples are given of the ur- - 

...Z. .< e'.ltlrtA. .n/S th* ciri.rM. r>l >t,rhlnrn<tnn 


Cr sola The optimum tanmog action of Cf{NO.)i and the sulfuric esters el dichlorosteanc etbanolamide, pro- 

CrCli seas at #* 4 5-5 0, of Cr sulfate (28% basic) at j panobmide of copia fat acid, oletc etbanolamide, 

3 6-4 0, therefore, at the optimum, the SuUite has a k 


intense tanning action than the chloride or nitrate In 
general, the condition of the Cr compd and not theisoelcc 
point of the protein is the dominant factor m tanning 
As the basicity of CrCIi solas was increased (by dialysis) 
their tanning action decreased, probably because when Ibe 
particle sue increases in the absence of protein, active 
centers are closed I D C 


A further study of the fat liquormg process for chrome- e given 


chloropatmitic ethanobmide and dibromoGlete butanol- 
amide Cf C. A. 30, 322’ 

Tanning. Harold G Turley and Ian C. Somerville (to 
Rohm & Haas Co ). U. S 2,029.088, Jan 28. IlidM 
or skins such as pickled kid, sheep or calf skins are treated 
with an aldehyde such as formaldehyde capable of reacting 
with the hide protein, a aall of A) such as the sulfate and a 
synthetic org tanning matenal Numerous examples are 


tanned leather Shoo Tze Leo and Tao-Yu Cheng 
Chem Cat (China) 2, 100-11(1935), ef C -4 29. 
429t' — Fat liquors with sulfonaced oils have less penetra- 
tion power than other types of fat liquors, while fat liquors 
with egg yolk have greater penetration power than olbera 
In the eiln by solvent before fat liquonng, the bound 
fata and acetone ext will be low if the pelrolenni ext is 
high, and vice versa C L Tseng 

The prevention of acid damage to vegetable tanned 
leather Gerhard Otto CoWegiaw 1935, 449-55 —Sets 
ol leathers, tanned with a quebracho-cbcstnut-valonia 
miit with or without addn of sulfite cellulose, Tanigan 
F C or Tanigan O was electrometncally titrated kfore and 
after aging 2 years Dunng aging one set was exposed to 
air and another bad air excluded Leathers contg Tani- 
gan r C or O retained the original buffering capacity ol the 
vegetable tanning material for 2 years, while pure vege- 
table leather had entirely lost its buffering power Tbe 
hide substance of the latter was noticeably attacked, as 
was shown by sol N data, while the Tanigan leather was 
not attacked Treatment of hide with tanning sulfonic 
acids of high mol wt decreases or prevents absorptioD of 
acid gases Sulfite cellulose has a simil^ but lesser pro- 
tects e action The quinhjdrone and glass electrodeagave 
the same Pe values up to #n 5 7, so the former can be used 
for detg free acid and buffer capacity of leather by tit 
tion I D c 

Tbe liming process in the manufacture of leather 
Shoo-Tze Leo and Cheng-Tan Chang J Chem Ent 
(China) 2, 89-101(1035) — The liming effects of ratfcl, m* 
with CaO alone and with CaO -I- As>Si or NatSare studied 
AsjSi usually produces a tighter gram than NajS, while 
pure CaO produces a loose grain The greater the loss of 
bide substances during this process, tbe higher are the ash 


Synthebc tanning materials Alphons O Jaeger (to 
Amcncan Cyanamid & Chemical Corp ). U S 2,029,- 
322, Feb 4 In the production of a synthetic tanning 
agent of tbe sulfonaied diarylmethane type, at least one 
reaction step is earned out in tbe presence of a decolcnzmg 
absorbent such as activated carbon so that a syntbelic 
tanning agent is obtained having a light color and pro- 
, ducing lighter shades of leather than would otherwise be 
' obtained Cf C. ^ 30, 322* 

Sulfite cellulose tanmng extracts L Ya Rezmk and 
M I Khaduik Russ 37,790, July 31, 1934 SuUie 

cellulose solns areprepd by introducing NHi and NsjSO. 
into the heated sulfite soln , and coneg to a solid consist- 
ency 

Sulfite cellulose tanning extracts L Ya Reznik- 
Russ 37,797, July 31, 1934 NH,. (NIDiSO. and 
8 NILItSO. are introduced into heated sulfite soln and the 
product IS evapd to the consistency of dry ext 

Sulfite cellulose extract L Ya Rezmk Russ 3<,* 
708. July 31, 1934 The sulfite cellulose soln is treated, 
before conen , with NHi and acid salts of Cr, A1 or of t e 


d NU. 


Fr 


Impenneabihzmg leather. Andr4 F. L toos 
789,095, Oct 22. 1035 The color of the leather is pn- 
served by applying a protective coating of a tnalkil el^ 
i- 9 of glycerol ^fore immersing the leather m the imper- 
meabiluingbath , 

Impregnating leather Clfment Dupire and Mxecti 
Dupire Fr 789,051, Oct 22, 1035 Crude or tanned 
rubber is made more resistant to wear and to the action oi 
mmsture, while not made bnitle, by impregnation wiin 
nonhygroscopic resinous substances not decompd. UJ 
water, e g , aldehydic resms and more particularly 
FbOiI-CH|0 resms and natural and artificial gums. 
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Ocl^?^'m5'‘'F'bVr8'i.” subjrelS’to'i; ’ u’s'S^TTr^b^.’^'^nius d'tiilJ art desm'bcd^or 

■ iThtreta tbt a'(»t tasdy dccomposablt tht manof. of leather havmc the usual patent surfaec emt- 
pZ“are d,Ued: Vukan.r«^ an aSra- «h anth a decora,„t d«o„l, uncus layer ol eontrast.ai 

L are beaten up utth the hbers. wd Uter, e p . R^»ta. material such as 

S“'the foL of sheets Untrrated leather libers, cellu- nebuhaed djemE mMenal to leather, hh Mg- 

m^h^moduet • “““ "" ?S.SiTfSaT'.nd lpe?.i.se drilir” • ' ^ ' ' 


30 — rubber and allied substances 


The laws and the mechanism of the electrophoresis of including 2nO. magnesia a ha. ground asbestos, etc . in a 
rubberlatex Industrial appheatons and the manufacture formula with 3% letrameth>l{hmram disulfide and n^S, 
of articles by electrophoresis Georges G^nin , on the mech properties of mbber; 


grn caoutchouc 12, No' nT'.Ti-l5(l935) — An lU^trated 
renew and descnption C C pains 

Acetone extraction of raw rubbers V fcnect oi 
heating of acetone extract at 100’ and storing the acetone 
extract on the saponification value Hidemaro Endo 
J Soc Rubber I«d Ja|>cn 8, lM>4-8(I93o) See C A JO, 
3231 Kitsuta 

Methods of extraction of rubber from tau-sagniz V 
7hura^lev and V PTQ\QrQV 5orefitil Keuchuk 1035. 
No 2, 42-7 — The roots of tau-saguie (1) contained 
water 5 5. ash 6 00, tars 2 4, rubber 23 5 (av 20^i) 
They were tieated by 2 mctfac^s (1) The Cinlaetmeta 
wietbod involved consecutivcdismtegraiionof the raw mote- 
rial to insure flotation in app The roots of I were cleaned, 
cut into 'tnall pieces, disintegrated m a Geffry machine, 
and milled to crush bark and wood pulp, the mass was 
treated with hot water to swell the wood pulp. The wo^ 
pulp was removed from the rubber m a Rozcnfel'd 


e shown A PcstofI 


The plastiazation of rubber and rubber mixtures with 
tau-saguiz and with light crepe, and the mechanical prop- 
erties of the vulcanized rubber N ClicsnoVov. Sarels- 
kil Kauchuk \93S. So 2, 34^1 — Tlie mixts tested con- 
tained rubber (tau-saguiz (I) or light crepe (11)) 100, 
mercaptobeniothiaiole OS, stcanc acid 2 0, ZnO 5 0, 
CaCO. 50 or lamp blacl, 35, S 3 5 The rubber mixts 
were milted for diflerent times and cured 10, 20, 30, 40 and 
50 mm ai a temp corresponding to 2 5 kg per sq cm. 
Theplasticity of I washigher than that of 11, and it did not 
change with the time of plasticization, whereas that of II 
increased I can be used in rubber mitts without plas- 
ticuation The plasticities of rubber mists with CaCOi 
and lamp black were higher than the plasticity of pure 
rubber, bmp black miits mereased the plasticity to a 
smatler degree than did CaCOi I and H m tnwts with 
CaCOj gave the same plasticities after calcndcnng The 
* tensile strengths of rubber mixts with n were higher than 


Lebedev app , and the matenal was fed into a Rettinger with 1 (ISO kg per sq cm and 151 in mixts with lamp 

classifier. The floated rubber was fed into the receiving bbek). The residual elongations of rubber mixts with 

screens, the rubber concentrate was washed and the I were higher than with D (2S and 229e) The reverse 

"skins" of 1 were dried and packed The yield of "skins” rebtionship between the plasticity of rubber mats and 

was C7-<59^ and they contained f liO 1 5, ash 0 OS, tars tensile strength was observ ed , a decrease in the plasticity 

4 5, rubber 76-83 (acetone plus CltCU ezt. 80-^5c) of bmp-bbek muts compared with CaCOt, corresponded 

(2) The mtcrobtol. method (in the cipU stage) consisted m to the same percentage increase in tensile strength, 
(ezmeoung the roots of I Thcroois were cut into pieces, ^ A.Wstoff 

treated with hot water tmd left for 7 m a fermentauon The plastielzabon of rubber on the Gordon plastemeter 


soln contg unne, (NHOjCOj or (NHOiHPO. {no differ- 
ence m results was obsen ed), the amts of salts being detd 
daily by the acidity. After washing, "skins" of the fol- 
lowing compn. were obtained: HjO 1 16, ash 003, tars 
5 11, rubber 8S.87, msol matter 5 00%. The yields from 
the dry distn of tau-saguiz rubber were- fraction up to 
150’,10i0; 1K>-200’,G 77 , 200-300’, 48 35, 300-310’, 
7.59, residue, 24 33, losses, 4 98% _ The reaction of the : 


N. Krudov. / Rubber Ind. (U. S. S. R.) 12, 739-10 
(1035); cf. C A. 29, 64CC' — Desenpfire A. P. 

Thermal plasbcizatiOD of rubber. Technological char- 
acteristics of the product of thermal pbstzcization M. 
Farberovand A. Suslyakov. J Rubber Ind (U. S S. R.) 
12,715-22(1935): cf. C ^.25.7696': Gusev. Gruzevich, 
Khovrina and Tzelikov, C A. 29, 6707* —Rubber was 
plasticized in an autoclave at 150’, cooled to 60’ and 


r water was alk. By treatment of I rubber with Gland passed 3 tunes through a mill (65-70’). The plasticity 
Br, the products corresponded to those obtained with para increased directly with the time of thermal treatment 
rubber. The dipentene fraction gave with Br a violet The energy- used was 15-50% less than that with mech. 

coloration. I rubber contains isoprece units A. P. treatment. With a high proportion of rubber and a high 

Simp^ed method of estunatioo of the proportion of plasticity, the economy is greater with thermal plasticiza- 
rubber in kok-sagniz for purposes of selection P. Slol- tion The mech. properties of vulcanizates prepd. from 

bin. Soretskii Kauehuk 19JS, No 2, 10-21 —Boil kok- mech and thermally plasticized rubber aged the same 

saguiz root (1.2 f ) and 50 cc. of 3% NaOH soln 30 min , _ The thermally treated vulcanizates adsorbed less water 


decant, roU down the root on glass to a flat piece, wash the 
flat piece with water acidified with HCl, treat with cold 
HtSO, (d. 1 84) for 4 hrs to destroy the celltdose, wash, 
leave overnight in 50 cc. of 3% NaOH, wash out KaOH, 
dry at 70-80® and weigh Multiply the wt. by 0.3S 
(The flat piece which was treated m this manner contd. 
38% of substances extd with CHCh.) This factor roost 
bedecked for each large senes of analysis A. Pesti^ 


and showed less calender effect ; at plasticities of 2 5-2.75, 
their solns gave lower viscosities and a plasticity of 1.85 
u higher viscosity than solns ot mechanically plasticized 
rubber. Thennally plasticized rubber was used to prep 
sponges, nibbenzed fabnes and fnctions. Thermally 
plasticized rubber required a higher conen. of alkali for its 
water dispersion. A. Pestoff 

Ti,» — J • t"' ... Aging of rubbers by exposure on top of Mount Fuji and 

n 9 on level land. Shohei Saito. J Soc Rubber Ind. Japan 

no^s? A«6Scr 7ird (U S S R ) 12,767-62 8. 031-93(1935).— Rubber sheet was exposed for 319 


(1935). — The free S m rubber is oxidized by the air to 
HtSOi or HjSO,. These detenorate the rubber, therefore 
formulas should contain a mm of free S Vulcanizatwo 
in the future wiU be with polysulfide accelerates like 
tetramethylthiuTani disulfide (I), e g , 3% in the presence 
proportion of S, or combinations of S 0.1- 
0 5% and Se 3 0%. The effects of various ingredients. 


daysat the top of Mt Fujiandbdowonlevelland. Con- 
trary to the expected there was greater aging effect on top 
of the mountain because ol more ultraviolet light; the de- 
terioration was less than below. This may have been due 
to more cloudy days and the low temps K. Kitsuta 
Determmabon of free sulfur in rubber. E W. Old- 
ham, L. M. Baker and M. TV. Craytor. Ind. £»ig. 



was ircalcd with 85 % H»SO. and dd. alLali before iligcs- 1 tbeUe rubber plants. S I' Chekanov. Sinlet. 

lion, the S content diminished to 0 1%. The effect of 19«, No b. d7*dl — /Wlis^sttm. L.^ber 


The thermal decomposition of rubber under high pres AaucAui fMS. No 0, 4-lo. 

ire 1 The decomposition of waste rubber under high wire purified li> pptg twice with UOlf from UH. snin * 

- fdtenne and drying «« tacue. The plisiioily of I «•’“ 


tion, the S content diminished 

waste rubber on the low-boiling products was studied by 
the lIjSO, and anilmc point method; there was a tendency 
for the tinsatd and aromatic hydrocarbons to increase and 
for the naphthene and paraffin base h) drocarlions to de- 
crease. Increase of pressure increased the aromatic and 
naphthene hydrocarlions and decreased the uns.atd and 
aromatic hyilrocarbons K KitMia 

“■ ■ rmal decomposition of rubber under high pre 

sure I The decomposition of waste rubber under high 
pressure In the presence of heavy petroleum oil Tsimc- 
taro KatA and Hiroshi baineslimia J Soe Chetfi Ind 
Japan 38, Suppl binding .5')G-8{ 1P35) — W astc rublicr 
(200 g. small pieces) mixed with 500 g of heavy oil (13% 
clistd at SW") was heated at 3IQ-00* and 50-200 atm 
pressure The d , I no , viscosity and S content of the 
fraction ol the products which b below 210* increased on 3 
addn of niblicr to the oil, and the uns.atd and aromatic 
hydrocarbons also increased, whereas paraffins and naph- 
thenes decreased Inireasc in the working pressure also 
increased arotiiaiic sotupds and naphthenis and de- 
CTtascd UTis-ild vompds and paraffins I xptl ilata ate 
given karl KamTncriiicver 

Artificial rubber in Russia Paul Rupreehi Oummi- 
7lf 49, 1210-20(11)35) — A discussion of present develop- 
ments C C Davis * 

Tbe most desirable types of synthetic rubber F 
Mcrzlikm J Rubber In.i (U S S R ) 12. 82iV') 
(I'kl'i) —Synthetic nihber should have a plasticity wathin 
the limits 0 l-O fl (K.arrcrl A PcsiofI 

Improvemeot In the qualities of synthetic rubber by 
thermal treatment I N Poloskm, b I Apevalkin and 
L.V, Golovkina J Rubber Ind (i: S S U) U.b20- 
3-l(1^15).-^)nthctie rul>l>cr (I) heated to 100* rvoKeil , 
gases and lowdioiling fraction^ (00 bO*). and at 220* 
derompd. with formation of high Imiliiig fractions (220- 
230*) (lioth fractions amounted to 1-4% of I) Tlic 
icsidue was composed of n liquid tat dike mass, a hard 
porous layer and a soft elastic sticky and gummy layer. 
Ily heating ! at 140* for 5 hrs in the presence of its high* 
boding thermal dreompn fraction or in the presence of 
the 140* fraction of the “high hydrocarlion lairr," ob* 
tamed as a by>(iroiluct in the regeneration of ale , there 0 
was obtained a soft, clastic, sticky and gummy tubtlonte. 
sol. in Ctlli and Unsine, with formation of a cement 
n> heating t at 'Kl® for 3-1 lirs in raeua (fiOO -AVI mm ) 
in the presence of 50-.5% of Cskol (polymerized residue 
from the rectification of butadiene), there was obtained a 
product designated SKT, which resembled natural niblxr 
To obtain a nibbcr mist of SKT from I, the latter was 
•noWcA t>\ "ft* wi\\i T-sVol and cooled to ab-At)”*, 

other ingredients (Rublicras 5, C black CO, S 4, accclcra- ^ 
tor 0 5) were added, and the mist was cured at 140* lor 
'•0 min. (tensile sUength ol SKT, 135 kg per sq cm and 
of I OG 5). Mists, with SKT had twice the adhesive 
powerofmisls mthi A5%soln of SKT m C,H« m the 
presence of a small proportion of rosin gave a high- 
quality cement, equal to cement made with smoked slicct 
. A Pestoff 

The acbon of the ingredients dispersed to different 


The refrigeration departments of synthetic-rubber 
plants Their work and future development. G. K- 
Penisov Stntel Kaufhuk 1935, No. 0, SO-5 —A frit- 
discussion A. Pcstojl 

The influence of tlie nature of solvent upon the swelimK 
and the solution of sodium butadiene polymers 1- * 
Zhukov, S L Talmud and V. A. ZiFbcrman 


0 20 f^rrcf) The swelling no (the ratio of the vol 
swcllcti I to the original vol ) and the time required for dis- 
solving I in different solvents were detd in a mcMliIjcd 
Lotteniinzer opp ot 2l)* The solvents tested included 

IdiMc, xylene, cyincnc, pseudoaimcnc, tetrahn. 
dccalin. cyclohevatic, cyclohcacitc, pentane, licx'^v, 
p<if ether, Giloslia, amylenc, pipcrylcne, CCI,, ClfCh, 
C.II.Ch, CifliCl,. CjHCl,, C,C1„ PhCl, PhDr, McC^If. 
FiOlI, ISO AmOll, clhilcnc iblorohydrio, cugcunb 
PhMI,. PhMHMe, PhSMei, 1 tjO, I tOAi, AinOAc, tur- 
pentine, pinene, CSt, PhNOi, pipindine, I’liHNNIIi and 
n II<)C.II.CII') The solvints witli double bonds dis- 
solved I quickly , those wiih high diclcc con,ts did riot 

dissolve I In MeOII, PhNH,. Me, CO and PhCIIjOII 

1 did not even swell A Pcstoff 

Selecting the miaimum pressure in the ahsorptioit of 

bmnyl \a t. Fliigalin 6inlel kauehuk 4, No' 5* 
22-t.(pi.35) —A detailed discussion, from the economic 
and tech points tif view, of bivmvl atisorption operations 
un a coin <c «lc, os earned out in 3 Russian sy nlhclic tnh* 
(■sr plants, kads to the conclusion that an increase in the 
prcssiifi in the absortjcrs Iroin 2 to 5 aims is much nio« 
ailvantjgcous from ihc economic point of view than from 
.5 to 6 aims , i e . shows a ratio of 1 10 15 The abs<>rp* 
tion of bivinyl wnh nlc by the Kreinscr method (C cl 
24, 6143, 3.1tS) .sealed A A IJoclillingk 

A briet bibliography of patents tft the synthesis n! tv» 
materials used in the preparation of synthetic rubber^ oa 
the polymeriution of these substances and their epplica* 
tion to synthetic rubber N N. Motovilova. SiflM' 
Kaiiehukd.iio 5, 27-3.3(l')33). A. A. noehtlmg^ 
The action of tars on the properties of gutta-per^&> 
A Tarasova, V Ignat’cv and I Utkm J Rub^r /"if* 
(USSR) 12, 7(J3-Tl(l''35).— Fxten.ivc tests on the 
otiion of tars on the properties of gutta-percha arc given, 
with labulateil data A. Pcstoff 

Iron oxide as a substance for increasing the adhe^re- 
ness of ebonite and metal. S Bartenev, A. Zhuravlev 
nnd I Lozovskaya. / Rubber ItiJ (U. S S. R.) 12, 
74b — Tlie adhesiveness ol Tc plate ami elwmtc 

wras incTcavd by 200%, compared with a control mirt., 
when 8 20% of red oxide was added to a niblicr-glue 
iiiul. The adhesive strength ol the control mixl. was 40, 
that of the mixt. wath red oxide was 120 kg. per sq. erP 
. A Pcstoff 

Organic catalysts XI Vulcanization accelerators- 
I Wolfgang Langenbeck and Hans C Rliiem Pe' 
bSB, 23(M-<i(l935) . cf. C. A. 29. 7S1'.— The “tbsw” 
p diagram (cf. Rhcinboldt, rt oL, C A. 20, 603) for 


.T Z 10 oiuetcDi 8 P magram tct. Khcinboldt, rt al., C A. 20, G03) tor 

11 ^ di(»)enzothnzyl.2) disulfide (I)-S show* 3 

0 • J ? ^ mMimi One at 10% S corresponds to I S,, while tbe 

linA. r r’^rn ' ' 1 V' “^Ihikliovetzkil, kaolin. Shchebe- others correspond to 20-25 and SO-lOO S atoms per mol- of 


kinskil CaCO, and Kisaiihskil dntomitc Were teste.! 
pe ^hl>cr contg the most highly dispersed mgrclient 
had the highest tensile strength, mo.lulus of elasticity and 
resistance to aging The l>cst dispersion was obtain^ 
particles 2 35 „), nest with dialoroite 
(-jfH ,1) nnd poorest with CaCO, (3 10 ,.) A Pcstoff 
The use ol synthetic lubbet in molded surgical goods. 

V /• (U S S R.) 12, 834-5 

^“bber with a plasticity of 
) 4-0 0 was used m proportions of 60-75% Tlie goods 
ind a disagrieable odor The molds were grcajecd with a 
neutral soln of vegitablc soap nnd were ekaned by boil- 
"J’^-0% rubber sohi A. Pestoff 

The thermotechnic of the furnace department of syn- 


Janet I' . Austin 

The analysis of organic accelerators and antiozidadts 
I The color reaction of antioxidants with concentrated 
sulfuric acid llidemaro Bml5. J. Soc. Ghent. Ind. 
Japan 38. Suppl. binding 018 2!(in35).— Forty sub- 
9 stmccs were exarnd. Almost all of these showed color 
reactions Substituted hydroxy licnzme (Parazone) g^'e 
•n white turbidity, while the reaction proiiucts of aliphatic 
ketones, aldehydes, anilines and amines generally turned 
pale ytllow or yellow-brown Compds. of the aldol- 
nsphlhvlaminc type ttiriitd ytilow or yellow-brown 
Nwvox-S turned greenisb-ycllow m the early stages, ftnd 
diffirtd from the others m this respect. Ditolyl amines 
tiirucd pale yellow. Dianiine-type compds. coPtg. 
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etbjlencdiamine turned pale brown, and those cootg 1 
phenjlenediamme pale >ellow-green Among coropds of 
the pten>lnaphth>laniine t)-pe, phenjlo-naphth'lamine 
did not show consistent colors, but vaned from darh gtceo 
to green, depending on the particular kind of antioiidant 
used Howeter, the substances belonging to this type 
can easily be identified by their outward appearance 
Phenil d-naphth>lamine tamed yellow or teHow-greea 
d Naphthols turned sepia or dark graj Color reacUons ^ 
which are belies ed to be characteristic are those of Para- 
rone, aldol-a-naphth\!araine resin, Agente white. Neo- 
zone A and C, Atroflex C and Flectol white 

Karl Kammermeter 

A means of yulcamzing rubber S M Shulman. L. G 
Donizig and B G Yashkon Aolttal itrioniirvltsiyo • 
Yauia 1935, No 4, IG*' — Electro heating is used 

B V Shyarlzbtrg 


Film forming compns eontg chlonnated rubber (U S 
pat 2,02'',5'tS) 13 Binder for paints [eontg rubber) 
(Fr pat TSO.Sn?) 28 Compound sheet matcnals (of 
rubber, etc 1 (Bnt pat 435, OSS) 13 Automatic electfo- 
htic vulcanizer (Fr pat 789,515)4 


Freundheh, Herbert The Cbemistrj of Rubber 
London Alethuen A Co , Ltd 72 pp 2s Cd Re- 
viewed in 7j?if CJifw iJl 11, 511(10.35), J Am Chem 
Sac 58, 381(1036) 

Noble, Royce J Latex in Industry New York 
Palmerton Pub Co , Inc 384 pp 57 Reviewed in 
Rayas and ilelh/mi TexliU Afenthly 17, 0C(lh3C) . Chrm 
If ar/are Bull 22,40 

Porter, Jennain D The Chemcraft Rubber Chemistry 
Manual Hagerstown, Md The Porter Chem Co 76 
PP 

Treahng latex International Latex Processes Ltd and 
Marto Faldini Bnt 435, CSC, Sept 25, 1<^5 \ulcan 
ized aq dispersions of rubber are danfied by centrifuging 
m a clarifier The vulcanization before tbe centnfupng 
18 preferably effected in the presence of excess vulcanizing 
agents, the excess being removed by tbe danlytng, which 
may be in 1 or more stages 

Cooeefitritisg rubber latexes Alfred C Peiersen and 
Vilhelm Gensccke fto hfetallges A -O } US 2,02n.. 
Kll, Feb 4 Latex to be coned is heated while avoiding 
tbe formation of steam (sustablv in a tube and header 
app ) and is introduced ifl a state presenting a large sur 
face, such as a s;«> into a vacuum evaporator at a temp 


which is higher than the h p of the latex under the pres- 
sure prevailing in the evaporator App is described 
Cf C A 30.<i00» 

Conceotratinf latex Rubber Producers Reseatuh 
Association, Geo Martin, 1\ ilfred S Dave> and Herbert 
C Baker Bnt 437,758, Nov 5,1935 Rubber latex is 
creamed by adding a H,0 sol alkv laled deny of starch or 
of other food reserve poljsacchande The rate of eream 
mg may be accelerate bv resinvtmg the amt of NH, in 

the latex and hv warming 4 sol methy lated starch may v,, oi o lue piouuccs a 

dispersion of potato starch smtable to the producUon of insula^jrs 
with NaOH and hl^SO, and ireaung the cooled reaction * cells serving for the production of F. 

miit with dll H SO. until it is only slightly alk Tbe - • • 

product may be used directly or the alky la ted starch may 
be 1st isolated by pptn with ale or bv evapg to dryness 
under reduced pressure, extg with ClICl,, dehydratmg 
walhanhyd MgSO, and evapg the CHO, Cf C A 29, 


Rubber substitutes Herbert Vohrer. Fr. 789,172, 
Oct. 24, 1935 Elastic objects are made bv forming a 
yaste ta the cold with water and polyvinyl ale. insol m 
water and emollients, the paste being pressed to any de- 
sir^ diape and heated to 80-100°. The ratio between 
the polyvinyl ale and fillers on the one hand and water and 
emollientscai the other IS between I 1 and I I.S, the fillers 
glue, dextnn, gelatin, starch, etc , which are in- 
stJubilized bv adding tanning substances 

* Halogenating rubber, etc Metallgesellschaft A -G 
Bnt. 435.729, Sept 26,1935 SeeFr 785,257 (C A 30, 
<>47*) 

CUonnated rubber. Deutsche Gold- und Silber- 
Scheideanstalt vorm Roesder. Bnt 433,720, Sept 2li, 
1935 4ddn to425,769 {C A. 29,6100“) Theprocess 
of 425,709, in which chlceinated rubber is sepd from Us 
sotn by sptaynng ra the presence of a condensable vajw, 
ye g , steam, at or above the b p of the solvent, is earned 
out in the presence of an alkali for stabihimg purposes 
Tbe alkali, as vapor or findv divided eolid, e g , NaOH, 
may be blown in by the atomizing medium for the chlon 
nated sotn or may be added to liquid tnto which the soln 
IS sprayed. 

Rubber composihoss Siemens A Halske A -G Bnt 
43S,(^. Sept 9, 1935 An dec conductor has an insula- 
tion consisting of a mist, of unvulcamted rubber and 
4 waxes falling in the classes raontan waxes freed from resin 
and bleached and hardened by oxidation, chlonnated 
C>JI« and wax obtained from the higher ales of the fat 
senes, wax acid and vegetable oils hardened by by drogeo- 
ation Tbe proportiona are preferably rubber f 0 and wax 
40 BaUta and gutta percha may be added, as mav 
other waxes, e g , camauba, ceresta, “Superla " Cf 
C A 29.7C97* 

Rubber eemposibons Franklin H Lushiogton Bnt 

* 43G.509, Oct 14, 1935 A self-vuleaamng eompn for 
use 00 roads, walls <od doorr comprises coir dust, peat 
dust, xrood flour or sawdust and rubber latex in the pro- 
portions of 1-5 of dry rubber to I of coir dust, together 
with tbe following v^canizing agents* pptd S 3-15, an 
actelcraior, e g , dipbenylguanidiDe, quinoidine, pipen 
dine, 05-1. an aetivoior.e g , ZnO, 2-3 and. if ttecessarr, 
an anti-coagulani, e g , NHi, NaOH, 0 6-1 'ei 

e on the solid content of the latex The eompn is left to 
stand to effect panivl vulcaniaation and then applied to 
the surface to be covered 

Robber tomposjfjoas Henry P Stevens, W. H 
Stevens and Clayacm and Stevens Ltd Bnt +35,4^. 
Sept 23, R'SS The rubber compns of Bnt 890.820 
(C A 27, 6020), comprising rubber mixed with a high 
prc^ioruon of aa oily softener, are used for the production 
of textile machinery parts, e g , rollers, belts, bands 
' and pickers, liable to be contarnmated with the oil na- 
turally occurring m the fibers or used in the treatment 
thereof 

Rubber denvahves I G Farbemnd A -G Fr 
TfSkSiO. Oit 3S. 1935 Rubier, pnxli.'Cls pl'Jamrd by 
polvmenzing isoprenes, butadienes and rubber substitutes 
such as facticc are treated with dild F to give products 
eontg up to 30% of F The products are particularly 


I electrolyOi 


7122‘ 

Synthetic rubber I G Farbemnd A -G 

973, Oct 21, 1935 Vulcanizable products of „ 

ily areprepd by polymenzmg butadiene and itsbom^ogs 
in an emulsified form, as emulsifying agents ncmndatile 
org compds arc used and these are allowed to xemain m 
the products after their coagulation Agents used mclude 
transformation products of oKfins of high mol wi .diving 
or seniidrving oiK, suvh as liusved oil, wood oil, olive oil 
fish oils, and alkali metal iw NH, >ilts of carlmxvlic acids 
oihigbnKil wt 


Chlonnated rubber eomposihons I. G Farbemndus- 
tne A -G Bnt 436,392, Oct. 10, 1935 Alk-ylated 
naphthalenes, la which the alkyl groups preferably contain 
3^ C atoms, are incorporated with chlonnated rubber 
Fillers, color, resins, softeners and, to produce a lacquer, 
ory salvents may be added 

Robber threads or stnps Carl L Beal (to Araencan 
qual- 0 Anode. Inc ) Bnt 436,259, Oct 8. 193o These are 
made by sheanag along a pluraUty of parallel lines 
erf H«0<xmtg Utex coagulum, whereby a rounded edge is 
produced with a longitudinal "seam’* along the shear line 
App IS discnbed _ 

^bber threads Thomas L Sliephcrd Fr 7v'>.9h. 
Ocl 21, 1*13 . 4 very fine sinaiii of coagulant (e g . 

25% soln of 4c(.)H) is iiitroduied into a bath cootg lalev 
of suitable coik» and a divide! ijutenal, e g / 
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sunjccicu lo IUIU.C1 m 7 stracturaj, mcch ami operative dclails. 

Apparatus and method for coating the wires of vehicle 
wheel tires with rubber latex. Hubert H. Iliirton and 


subjected 

Aooaratus for producing rubber fibers Lorenz Ritrner 
Ger b2lVM2.Oa.dO. l'‘i:.{Cl 3'>a 10 03) 

Apparatus for molding strips, etc , of nibber or cellulose 
by dipping SieRlried haul lint lo, Nov ft, 

Finely divided rubber Hublier-Latex-l’ocdcr-Coiit- 
pagnicN.V Ir 7b'‘,0'*'i. Oct 22,1025 One or more , 
substances which deposit m the form of an insol or shghtb 
sol coaling, prefcralilv noiihj groscopic, arc added to 
rubl^er latex which is thoi puKcnred into n drying atm 
Suitable addns arc soliibilizeil flour or starch and a phenol 
or aldehyde, prcfirahly CH,0. or a protein and a tanning 
agent, or substances producing an artificial resm on drying 
or a sol glass, etc 1 r T&'t.Oo'l App for pnhenzmg 
rubber latex 

Sponge rubber Glen S Hicrs (to Colliii!. tt. Ailman 
Corp ) I h 2,1)2'', til7, 1 ch 4 A sponge ruhlier is 
formed from an ati nibbtr dispersion conlg borax and a 
vegetable gum, such as locust kernel gum, which is ct> 
agulable by the borax, and a cell-forming agent such as 
(NlDiCO, 

Rubber articles Karl LesiUrg lint 4 tti.JKS, bepi 
30, l‘J.35. This corresponds to I r TTO.ft'U (6 7 I 29, 
p.*''’). Tlie latex is preliminarily ogglomeratcil, e g . by 
alum, Ca formate, etc 

Hollow rubber articles Paul 1 alter lint 4d(i,42i 
Oct 10, IDl'i These arc proelui-cd from uij ehsjHrsions 
of nibhcr by dcposiimg the undis'oUed lonstiuiepts of tin 
dispersions on the iiiiKr walls of hollow porous molds that 
arc not completely fille<l with the dispersions, the molds 
lieing given simuliancous rotaimiial movements aboin 2 
axes preferably disposal m right angles. Variegated 


John Hull Rubber Co. Ltd Rrit 4iG,Ml. Oct. IS, 1<I I >. 

Tieatmg ta’w nibbei passed through calendars 1. 1 . 
Kilacv lUiss .h), 002, Apr 30,1011 The slmiikagc of 
nibber oblanied from the calciulars is cimiinalcd or low- 
ereil to 0 I to 0-2% l»y paisu’K M through a vat of boiling 
water (tunc of exposure 1 mm ) 

Preserving rubber, etc Wmgfoot Coni lint 43G,- 
IftJ, Oct 7, IIW* Uubhir or other detcnorahlc compii 
IS vulcanized m the presence of an antioxidant consisting 
of a tertiary dialkjl iiaplithylamme, the naplilliyl radical 
licmg unsubstiluicd and the alVvl radicals, which may be 
tlw same or unlike, coimectcil only through the tertian N 
atom The ternary ommes may lx. prepd b\ causing an 
alkyl halide to react with a ii'iphiliyHniinc in the presence 
of NajCO,, 4>r a dialkyl sulfate, an alkyl ester of toluenc- 
sutfonie acid or a secondary dialkylamme with a mipluhyl- 
amicie Ci C A 30,010' 

Rubber Imperial Chcmieal liiiliistne's Ltd and 
William Uaifd Oni 435,024, Sept (1, ll'35 Divided 
on and addn to 431,').’)! (C A 30, 000') To prevent 
oiidaiion and flex-cracking of rublKr there is incorporated 
III the imx an alkoxy - or pulvalkoxy-diary lamiiie m which 
the alkoxy group or groups arc in the ni- or f -position to 
the inimo group and the aryl radical is I’h, lolv I or xylvl , 
4,4'-<hinahoxvdiphinjhttime is cxclitdcei rvamples arc 
given of the use of />-inciliox>diplieml itnme, 3-mcthoxv- 
4’-iiHlhyhhpheny latninc and 3,4'-4limeihnxvdipheii>l- 
aimne 

Rubber William I’liier ter Horst (to Uoinimon Kiib- 


arueles may he obtained by using several coloieil disper- 5 jv,,27S. Kov I". I'H.*) To im- 

prove the resistance oiul retard the deterioration, there is 
incorporated >n ruhl>cr a S dcriv of the reaction product 
' & ketone with a seeowdaty ainint 


Bellow nibber articles such as balls or inner tire tubes, 
I,evi M, Rosenthal H S 2,02S,b(l'^, Jan 2H Various 
operative details 

Rubber-coaled articles I G rarbsnindustrie A -C 
lint. 430,632, Oct. 14, 11U5 SscCWr <.0(1.041 (C A 29. 
10S2'). 

Rubber shoe soles resembling leather. Walter R 


Ptasbclzer for rubber Julius Hyman (to Vebicol 
Corp) Can 3.'>4,"(>0, Die 21, IRia Kiihbcr is mixed 
with 0 1-2.5% of a viscous, slicky , liquid polymer of red- 
dish yellow color derived from the high pressure liquid- 


Hieklcr(toHoodRubhirCo). U S 2.n-2y.371. 1 cb 4 0 rolymcnzatmn at 4’;'> ■'(''>‘1' "f cracked gasolines 


Artuhs such as rubber shoe soles conig a high proportion 
of fiber carry a surface layer of wax Ihrougli which the 
fibers extend and this surface is hurnidied so that it re- 
sembles sole leather 

Surfacing rubber articles such as portions of rubber 
shoes with comminuted matenal such as flock AUm L 
Uillcr and Leslie II L'Hollicr (to Hood Rubber Co ) 
U. ft 2,020,361, Feb 4 A layer nf adhesive liquid 
composing a coagulant lor niblxr such 
ZnCIi, glycerol, etc., is deposited upon 
layer of comminuted material is depositeil upon this 
layer; coagulable rubber malcrial is applied over these 
layers, and the resulting layered product is removed from 
the support 

Ornamented rubber articles Leslie II LTiolhcr and 
Alvm L. Diller (to Hood Rublwr Co ). U. S 2,02^,379, 
Icb 4 In forming bathing caps or other ornamented 
articles, a liquid rubber dispersion is ejcctcil from a nozzle 
onto a supporting surface to form a go.ss.amer design, and 
upon this there is deposited a layer of nibber of a con- 
trasting appearance and this layer is then removed with 
the rubber of the design adhered to Its surface Cf C A 

29. 4(>33‘ ’ V. i, 71 


and having an lothnc no of lU) 2(X) 

Rubber 1 irnn Louis Hhimcr Oer 020,751,01.1,2.5, 
19)5 (Cl n'» 3) A solieniiig agitu lor nibber trans- 
forniaiion products cmivists of ethers of I’hOH and |>oly - 
liydnc ales Thus, riiOH, ircsol, gtiaiacol, nsorcmol, 
tiapUtliol, etc , arc cihenlictl with glycerol, etc. The 
products arc used fi'r making lacquert, etc. 

Process and apparatus for softening raw rubber and 
a solo, conlg ^ compositions thereof Sociei.l italiana Pirelli lint, 
support ami « 435,U74, Oct 2, 1'135 A rolling mill is used which com- 

prises 2 opjiositely revolving rollers, the rublicr l>emg 
workcii as an endless loop by feeding the forward end of the 
issuing sheet again to the roIN, the loop accinmilaimg in 
supcnmposeil folds upon a support at the feed side of the 
null os Us length iiicrcasts with enntinued working In the 
desired thinness and the rollers drawang continuously from 
the accuniuiation 

Rubber solutions J. R Geigy A -G. Bnl 436,512, 
Oct 11, 1935 The viscosity of solns. of rubber, gutta- 
percha, balxta, etc , u reduced hy treating the ruhlicr, 
etc , with a sulfmic acid, before, during or after the dis- 
soln or swelling, ol a iiUMicrntc limp , e g., 50*. The 


n c t- 7‘ R F. Goodnch Co.). Cf C vI 29,70')S‘ 

U.j; ..0.).3a), rch. 4 Various mcch_dela.U 9 Utihtmg waste rubber. I racst Bemelmam Bin. 

435,S'iO_, Oi.t_ 1, 1935 Waste nibber contg. fibers 


Rubber to metal bonding method George Livings and 
Bernard B . D. Lacey (to Dunlop Tire and Rubber Goods 
Co Ltd ). Can. 354.'>30. Dec. 24, 1935 The surfaces 
nf a metal sheet ntul a sliecl of iiumred rubixr coropn arc 
lyiulid fogethir by exposing the rubl>i.r shicl cwiiim to 
Hr vaiKir lamps f..r 15 min at IS in dislanct, and then 
viiUaniziiig ihi shut nibUr ih sit 11 ihhmi tin nuial wrfavi 
Apparatus for coating waxes with rubber Charles I 


heated In a closed container to carbonize the fibers and 
render the rublicr lapahle of being plaxiicizid by passagi 
l«twcen rublicr!. Thus, a motor tire cover i» heated at 
for an hr. in a ilosid coiitaiiiir niul ullowid to coot 
llurciii Oil uiilling, tin i.irlnmued libsr is i^ouMrlid 
intouiNiwdery tiller 

Vulcanizing press for tires, inner tubes, etc Gnisippt 
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^ozzo (to Societi iialiana Pirelli)- U- S 2,029,t 
Jau 2S Mceh features 

Vulcaiuimg press swtaWe for vultanlzatioa ot tire 
casings, etc Cohn Macbeth U S 2,023,018. Jan 21. 
Mcch features 

Vulcamiation apparatus Lewis J Claj ton tto Viceroy 
Manufacturing Co. Ltd ) Can 3S4,318, Kov. 10. 1')33 
A stop of rubber is passed through and supported ceiilrall> 


I, 1 tnonosuiride, which may be used as a vulcantzaltffti ae- 
eeleralor with rubber compns Starting materials which 
are mentioned include l-chlorobenaothiazolc, 1-chloro* 
naphtholhiazolc, the l-chlorotol)lthiazoles, the l-chlor- 
osjlilthiazolcs, l-chloro-S-mtrobenrothiarole, l<hloro-4- 
chlorous •mtrobcnzothiazole, 1,4 -dichlorobenzothiazole, 
l.S - dichlorobenzothiazole, 1 - chloro • 4 * nttrobenzo- 
tliiazole, 1 -chloro -5 -niirohenzothiazolc, l-chloro-3- 


tunncl hasnng reflective walls Radiant heat elements j pheiiylbenzothiazole, 1 - chloro - 3 - phenylthiazole. 


•e disposed at intervals, and wire mesh screens arc placed 
betneen thebealerandrubber Cl C A 2P, 42J2* 
Pneumatic tire casings Ralph ht Reel (to Phans 
Tire and Rubber Co ) U. S 2,027,248, Jan 7. A tire 
IS formed compnsmg a fabric carcass and a compd. outer 
covering of rubber composed of an outer tread and side 
wall ia>cr of rdatively hard high abrasive resisting 
properties, an iniennediate cap lajer of a more resilient 
compn than the tread lajer, and ai . 

the cap layer and of softer and more resilient compn than 
the cap layer, the inner layer contg Sb sulfide, rubber 
and ZnO, the mtermcdiate cap layer contg. about 41% as 
much ZnO as rubber and being relatively thm at compared 
to the outer tread 

Rubber Buhshtute T. G Farbemnd A -C Fr 
787,407, Sept 23, 1935 Products obtained by poly- 
merizing butadiene, its homologs or their dcrivs or miits 
thereof among themselves or with other polvmenzable 
compds., in the form of emulsion, arc punficd by eito 
or ppm and to these arc added org compds not or only 
slightly volatile or their mixts m amt of 1(^50, pref- 
erably 20-30% Org compds include vegetable, 
animal or mineral oils, fats or wares, resins, resinic acids, 
bitumens, olefins of high b p , drying or <etnidryiog oils 
and asphalts The vulcanized products have good re- 
sistance to rupture and elasticity 


Ruhbet-lilce compositions 1 C Tarbcnind A -G 
Fr 788,070, Oct 14,1935 Isobutyl vinyl ether having 
a high degree of purity is polymerized either alone or m 
admirt with other polymenzable compds . at temps 
below 10‘, e g, —40* to —80*, by means of DPt used as 
such or as a product of addn with an org compd contg O 
Vulcamuhon aeceleritors ^Ubelm Lomtnel and 
Rudolf Schroter (to I G Farbenind A -G ) 


1 • chicwothiazole, 1 - chloro - 5 - cthoiybcnzothiazole 
and other nng-su^titiited nitro, alLoxy, halo, alkyl and 
oryl l-chloroaryfenclhiazolcs, 1-bromo and other halo 
(hiazolcs If the sulfide starting material is a mercapto- 
Ihazole, either the hyposulfite or corresponding metal 
sulfhydrate thereof may be employed There may be 
u<ril l-mercap(othiazo1e, 3-butjImcrcaptothiazo1e, I- 
merrapto - 3 - phenylthiazole, 1 - mercapto - 3,5 - di- 
la'yer adjacent 3 methyllicnHithiazole, 5 - nitromcrcaptobenzolhiazole, 
’ -• 5 - aminomercaptobcnzothiazole, 4 - chloromercapto- 

licnzothiazole, 5 • chloromercaptobenzolhiazole. 1- 
mcrcaptonaphthothiazolc, 1 - mercapto - 5 - methoxy- 
bcnzothiazole, 5 methylmercaptobenzotbiazole, 1- 
mercapio-3'phenylbcnzothiazole, the mercaptotolyl- 
thiazolcs, and other nng-subst iluted nitro, amino, halogerr, 
alkyl, alLory and ary 1 mercapto arylene thiazoles. Vanous 
details of procedure are given 

Carhamyi disulfides Jan Teppema (to Wmgfoot 
Cofp) U S 2,024,513, Dee 17. Ry reaction of a 
dithioeurbamate with a nitro-substilutcd halophenyl- 
mercaptan, rubier-vulcanwhon acctUraivri are produced 
such as 2-beDzo>l-4-nitropben>l dimethyllhiocarbamyt 
disulfide, the corresponding di-Ct, di-Bu, dieyclobexyl 
and Pi eyeJobesyl derivs , 2 benwyM-nitrophenyl peati- 
methylenetbiocarhamyl disulfide, e-mtropbenyl cthyl- 
$ cyclobeiylthiocarbamyl disulfide, and the corresponding 


dicyclobeic)l. di-Me and di Am dcrivs, o-tutrophenyf 
niorpholylibiocarhamyl disulfide, 2 nitro-4-chlorophenjl 
morphoiylihiocarbamjl disulfide, 2 nitro^<hloro- 
phenyl penlameibjlenclhiecarbamyl disulfide, 2- 

nitro-4-<hJc>roplienyl difurfuryUhioearbamyl disulfide. 
« lotyl etbylphenylthiocarbamyl disulfide, e-tuyl 

dibenzylihiocurbamyl disulfide, 4-mirophen>l 
benzylthiocarbsmyl disulfide, 2,4-dmitropheayl 


KUQoii Bcnroier ito i u rarnenina A -t, i US. i 

2,027,184, Jan 7 See German 678,673 (C /t 28,032*) * «3‘Sumde, 2,4-dmitfophenyl d 

Vulcanization accelerator Arthur W Sloan and Robert "’♦'bjnhiocarbamyl disulfide and 2 niiro-3-meinji* 
C Goodwin (to B F Goodrich Co) Can 354,142, 

Nov 12, 1035 As accelerator is specified the salt of a 
bivalent metal and a diaryldithiocarbainic acid, e g , 

Zn dipbcnyldithiocarbaniate 
Vulcanization accelerators Wm C Calvert and 
Howard 1 Cramer (to Wmgfoot Corp ) U S 2.02S.0Sr», 

Jan 14 As vulcanization accelerators there are uved r 
compdv of the general formula RNllClf,Cll,KH,, m 
which R 15 a hydrocarbon radical, such as o-lolylethyfeiie- 
diimme or vranouv other specified similar compds (details 
for making some of which are given) 

Vulcanization accelerators Winrfoot Corp Pr 78S.. 

C21, Oct 14, 1UJ5 A salt of a secondary luryldithio. 
carbarnie aci^d (I) is caused to react with a bafooryl 


mcthylthiocarbamyl _ 

phenyl ditnethylihiocarbamyl disulfide 
Mertapfohenzothiazyl aryl disulfides Ma* B6ge- 
mann (to I G Parbemnd A -O ) US. Z.02S.fl^’3. 
Jan 7 Raifrfr rafeonizafton ectrleralori are formed by 
tondensing together (suitably by heating in CiH,) 1* 
mercaptobenzolhiazole or its 3,S-di-C] or 5-chloto-^ 
methozy dtnvs or other compds, such as are desenbed 
by Sebrell and Boord (C. A. 17. 3875), or by Teppema 
and Sebrell (C. A. 21, 2G8S-9), with eompds. of the for- 
mula aryl .S-X, such as PhSa, p-MeC»lI.SCl, «.0,NC,H.- 
SCI, l-aC,pH,SCl 2, o.O,NC,H.SBr and the like De- 
tails ore given of the production of bcnzoiluazyl p niiro- 
phenyl disulfide, m 137-8", 4 meihory-C<hlorol)enzo- 

thiazyl p mtxophenyl disulfide, m 172-3®, and 4,6- 

toiizoie, preferably in the presence of a solvent Thus p nttropbeny I d^idfidc. ro. 181-2 . 

S-mtro-l-benzothiazyl di-Q-furfur¥l)-diih^rari>amai» ’ 8 Vulcanizing rubber Imperial Chemical Industries 


reflusmg l-chloro-5-nitrobenzothiazote 
(ID. di-a furfurylaimnc, CS, and NaOIl m a solvent such 
^ ^ Results are given of the use of this accrleiator 

Ir /SS.C— A secondary hydrogenated furyldithm. 
carbamic acid is sub^inuted for I in the process of Fr 
78S,G21 Thus, 5 nitro 1-bcnzotbiazyl bis(tetrahydrc>-<e- 
furfuryl)dithiocarbamate. m 110-8°, is made by re- 
fluiing II, bis(tetrahjdro-a-furfurjl)aimtie, CSi and 
NaOn in CtOH 

Sulfenamides I G Parbemnd A -G Fr 785.906. 
Aug 2-1, 1035 See Cftr. €15,SS0 (C A 29, 

Thiazyl monosulfides Jan Teppema (to Wingfoot 
Corp). U S 2,028,082, Jan 14 A *-ha1othiaw>le is 
caused to react with a mcrcaptothiazole (as by beating 
the materials together with solvents) to form a dithiazyl 


wade by causing a quaternary ammonium halide (other 
than tctramethylammonium halide) to react with a metal 
denv of a mcrcaplobcnzothiazole The reaction is 
carried ©ut in a medium in which at least one of the re- 
agents IS sol and at least one of the reaction products ii 
invol Eiamples are given of the prepn of heiadecyl* 

pyridinium (ra 102-5°), heiadecyltrimethylammooium 
® (in 12(1-30°), (fi,y-dihydroTypropyl)pyndimum (m 
104-7*) and S-hydroxyethylpvndimum-l-benzolhiazji 
sulfide and a product, m 85-0*. from benzyltrimetnyl* 
ammonium chloride and Na salt of l-mereaptobenzo- 
thivzole 

Vulcanized rubber sponge. Fabhnche Rmnite In; 
diistm Comma Torino Ger 022,233, Nov. 22. 1'*’ 
(Cl Tta 1101) See Fr. 703,095 (C A 29.540'). 
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